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PEEFACf. 


T he first “Beeton’s Dictioxaet op Uotvebsal Inpormatjox ” fumislies a fall and 
satisfactory account of Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, and Biblical 
Knowledge, together with a reliable Chronological Kecord. Its readers are supplied 
with inforinati«n as to every person in sacred and profane history to whom the attention 
of mankind has been drawn, as well as with a succinct account of every place upon the 
globe, of importance in a geographical, historical, or industrial sensei In brief, the first 
“ Beei'on’s Dictionary ” supplies a vast body of facts in so far as they relate to the 
Names of Persons and Places. 

In this second “ Beeton’s Dictionary ” is given to the noa-scientific and general 
reader a full and faithful account of the forces which animate Nature, and which are in. 
cessantly acting upon mankind,—of the elements of which all things are composed,—of 
inventions of every kind, and of eveiy art and process to which the genius of man has 
given birth; in other words, here is presented an immense and interesting body of facts, 
in so far as they relate to Things. 

There already exist, it must bo admitted, a great number of works which are intended 
to meet this want, such as the Dictionaries of Language, or Lexicons, and the many 
largo Encyclopaedias of various kinds ; but the first of these works, by the very nature 
of their plan, can only supply a bare definition of words, without penetrating into the 
nature of the things which those words designate. In the Encyclopffidias, wliich are 
professedly published to accomplish that which is beyond the province of the Lexicon,— 
long dissertatibns, complete technical treatises even, are given, father than concentrated 
notices; the volumes attaining such vast proportions as to place them far beyond the 
reach of the great mass of the reading public. Too high in price, too slow in growth, 
too unhandy, unwieldy, and diffuse, these important tomes suggest a want that can only 
be supplied by such a work as this, which, without being as bare and unsatisfactory as 
the dictionaries of language, without being as bulky and expensive as the encyclopse^as, 
nevertheless furnishes, in the closest, tersest, and most exact manner, the essence, the 
substance, the indispensable information upon each subject. By the employment of 
brevity of expression and a wcll-considered plan, this essential knowledge is collected 
into a iAnglo volume, cheap iu price, portable in size, and convenient for reference; in a 
word, in a Practical Encyclopuedia, where eveiything finds a place upon which aoraething 
useful or profitable may be said. 

In the compilation of tlie different articles in this Dictionaiy, a uniform plan is fol¬ 
lowed. Immediately after the name of each loading word there are placed its pronun¬ 
ciation and its otjunology, to servo the double puriiose of giving a clearer moaning to it, 
'' id as an aid to its remombranco. Next follows its scientific definition, an account of 
its essentials and characteristics, its divisions and usual classificatioiiB, its uses and 
appliances in Science, the Arts, or Literature. The article terminates, when there is 
occasion, with an historical notice, which gives an account of the origin and growth of 
each Science and Art, with the date of its discovery or first application. • Finally, there 
are added to the principal articles bibliographical notices, which indicate the beat works 
published on each subject. 

As for the style, the very nature of the work demanded that the greStest number of 
facts should be grouped together in the fewest words,—that the motto should be Bes, non 
verha. It was indispensable, then, that the style should be laconic, without ceasing to be 
clear; also, it was necessary that it should bo scrupulously exact. No weak, periphrastic 
mode of expression would serve to give a proper and forcible description of a mineral, a 
vegetable, an animal,—of the analysis of a substance, or the demonstration of a theorem. 

The natural terms, as written by mineralogists, botanists, zoologists, chemists, and 
mathematicians, are here used j but in sneh a way tliat the ordinary reader is enabled to 
understand tiicm, without missing a shade of their meaning. Farther, especial care is 
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taken, by means of cross-references, to explain in alphabetical order whatever terms 
might present any difficulty. Again, by the plentiful use of cross-references, tho work 
is made more completely its own index than an hlnpyclopeodia is in general found to be. 

In order to insure harmony throughout this Dictionary, no less than to avoid those 
contradictions, omissions, repetitions, or false references, which too often disfigure works 
of the kind, it has been the duty of one of its editohs to pay qppecial attention to thos# 
matters of detail—to revise all tho articles, and to make all fit each other as the links of 
one chain. 

It may be safely asserted, that this work, brought down to tho latest stage of know¬ 
ledge, will »be found to present a combination of that soiehtifio, literary, and artistic 
information, which is, at the presenff time, regarded as^the indispensable condition of any 
education pretending to bo serious and complete. • 

This work has been compiled with the care dom.TOdod by its imjx)rtance. Tho extra¬ 
ordinary impulse which scientific knowledge has received within the last quarter of a 
century,—tho grand discoveries which have been made,—the marvellous applications to 
which these disooveries'^havo been turned, have opened the eyes of the people to the 
truth of the declaration that “knowledge is power,” and have caused tlie study of scionoe 
to become especially attractive to the minds of the groat mass of the community. 

To meet, then, this desire for scientific knowledge is the aim of * Beeton’s Dic- 
TiONAKi.” Collecting into an harmonious whole—into a single volume—all the precious 
information -ghieh is scattered through scores of learned treatises, or buried iu the 
depths of 'vast encyclopedias, presenting it to it.s readers in tlie briefest, simplest, and 
most exact manner, this work brings within tho roach of the many that knowledge 
which has too long been reserved for the few. To tho general reader it gives a full defi¬ 
nition of those technical terms with which ho is constantly meeting in the newspapers, 
in the magazines, in conversation even, and which are, too frequently, enigmas to him. 
It gives an account of machines and processes lie every day sees without comprehending. 
It recalls to the mind of the student, sometimes xierluips even to tho oxiiert, the elements 
and tho essential properties of a chemical combination; the distinctive charactenstics of 
a class or of an order in botany, in zoology;—it points out to the uninitiated tho nature 
and classification of the animal kingdom 5 and, in medicine, it defines the symptoms of 
those diseases which assail mankind. If it is not jiossible for it to give an exhauBtivo 
reply to every question, it does, at any rate, thanks to its bibliographical notices, point 
out to the earnest inquirer.tho sources where he may obtain au abundant response. 

Designed, then, like the “ Dictionaky op Histouy, Bioouaphv, and (jEoaEArHY,” to 
meet a real want, conceived in the same spirit, of the sanio form and proportions, exe¬ 
cuted by the samo editors, with comf)eteut auxiliai’ies, the “ Dictionakv op Sctence, 
Art, and Literatitke ” becomes the inseparable companion of its predecessor. The two 
volumes, in a word, form the separate moieties of a complete whole,—each being incom¬ 
plete without its fellow. 


The New Edition of this work has hod bestowed upon it an amount of labour and 
care which was due to the important character of the original enterprise. Technical 
Education has become one of the most pressing necessities of our time; and tflb future 
of individual and national prosperity dejiends greatly on the difi'usion of this kind of 
knowledge. The revising editor has been especially attentive in adding, amongst the new 
articles which appear in tliis work for tho first time, every new and profitable subject in 
connection with the Useful Arts ; and he has felt tho samo anxiety to incorporate, in 
articles which Lave before api)eared, all the latest and most definite information. As a 
new feature, worthy of notice, the full-page engravings form, in the present edition, a 
coUeetion of illustrations of the Arts and Sciences, of Natural Phenomena, and of other 
subjects included in the scope of the Dictionary, which will themselves testify to the un- 
ajjaring cost and trouble which have been spent upon the present issue. Unique in its 
aim, ahmo in* the fuiness and clearness of its information, and fertile in the abundant 
mass of materials for thought and work, “ Beeton’s Dictionaut op Science, Art, and 
Literatuuf,” Jjas claims upon the public estimation which it has never failed to receive, 
and which tho volume now completed will strengthen and confirm. 


S. O. B. 



THE PRONUNCIATION. 


In this volume the Pronunciation, printed in 7<ato, immediately follows each leading Term. 
This pronunciatiof) is shown, for the most part, by a combination of letters about the sound of 
which there can be no doubt. Hero follow, however, together with the sounds ^ey indicate, 
such letters as might seem to require explanation:— 


VOWELS. 


Where 

a is used ... 

... it is sounded as . 

a 

in bar, car, omega, Africa. 

ff 

a 

99 

99^ 39 

a 

in can, fan, tan. 

1 9 

a 

99 

99 99 

a 

mfate, hate, late, gray. 

99 

aw 

99 

9 9 

a 

0 

in fall, tall, wall; and 
in^>r, lord, iU rm. 

}> 

c 

99 

39 99 

e 

in get, let, net. 

99 

ce 

39 

99 99 

e 

in greet, sicejj, weep. 

■>3 

oi 

• 

99 

» 99 

vl 

in oU, brMl; and 





oy in coy, deploy. 

99 

Oic 

39 

99 99 

on 

in bonnd, howid, mound ; and 





ow in bow, kow, now. 




* CONSONANTS. 



Where ch 

is used 

... it is sounded as . 

. cA 

in birch, lurch ; and 


ii> 



tcA in dilcA, hitch. 

99 

9 

99 

99 99 

9 

in gas, gone, big. 

39 

j 

33 

99 99 

9 

in gentle, pigeon ; and 





j 

m jade, jet, jot. 




LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 





Agr.. 

..... Agriculture. < 

jUch.f... 


Aig. .:. 

. Algebra. 

Anat. 

. Anatomy. 

Ang.-Nor. 


Ang.-Sax. 


Ant.. 


Arab. 


Arch. 


Arebajol. 


Arith,. 

. Arithmetic. 

Astron.^. 


Bihl. 


Bot. 


Cap. 

.... Chapter. 

Charac. 


Chem. 

.... Chemistry. 

Civ. Eng... 

.... Civil Engineering. 

Civ. Law . 


Com. 

.... Commerce. 

Conch. 


Dipl. 


Dram. Lit. 

.... Dramatic Literature. 

Du. 

.... Dutch. 

Dyji. 

.... Dynamics. 

Eccl. Law. 

.... Ecclesiastical Law. 

Eng. 

.... Engineering. 

lint. 

.... Jinfl)mobgy, 

Earn. 


riHa ... 


I'lor. 

.Floriculture. 

Fr. 


fxen. 


Oener... 

. Genera. 

Oeog. 


Geoi. 


Ueom... 


Oer. 


(Jr. 


Oram... 

.... Grammar, 

Hab. 


Her. 


Hor. 


Hort. 


Hyd. 

.... Hydraulics, 

Hydros. 


Icbth.. 

.... Ichthyology. 

Ital. * . 



Juris. Jarisprudenck* 

Laf. ... Iiutin. 

Leijis. Legi^ation. t 

Lib. Boob. * • 

Lit.... Litprature. 

Log... Logic. 

Mach. Machinery. 

Mar... Maritime Allairs, 

Math. Mathematics. 

Mech.. Machanics. 

Med.Medicine. 

Mot. Metaphysics. 

Metall. Metallurgy. 

Meteor. Meteorology. 

Mil. Military Art. 

Min. Mineralogy. 

Mus. Music. 

Myth. Mythology. 

Nat. Hist. Xalural History, 

Kat. ord. Natural order, 

Numis. Numismatioa. 

Opt. Optics. 

Ord. Order. 

Oni. Ornithology. 

Faint. Fainting, Art of. 

Path. Pathology. 

Ferap. Perspective. 

Pharm. Pharmacy. , 

Phil. Philosophy. 

Phys.Physical Sciences. 

Physiol... Physiology. 

Pol. Polities. 

Pol. Boo. Political Economy. 

Psycho^ . PayohoUigy. 

Hof. .Keferto. 

Khet. Ehetoric. 

Pom.Itoraan, 

Sculp. Bculptur*. 

Bp. Spanish. 

Burg... Surgery. 

Theol... Theology. 

Ther.. Therapeutics. 

Var.. Variety. 

Veg. Anat.Vegetable Anatomy. 

Veg. Phys. Vegetable Physiology, 

Vers. VersillcatioD. 

Vot. Surg.Veterinary Surgery. 

Zool. Zoology. 
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. A. 

A, the first letter of the alphabet in almost every 
Imown language (the only exceptions, probably, being 
the JBthiopio and the Bonic j in the former of which it 
occupies the thirteenth and in the latter the tenth 
place). This, doubtless,» owing to the great simplicity 
of its sound, it being the letter which is most easily and 
naturally uttered by the organs of speech. In the 
continental and Oriental languages it varies less than in 
Bnglish, where it has at least four distinct sounds, known 
as thelong or slender, the broad, the shelter open, and 
the middie; as in name, call, man, father. In Grammar, 
A is styled the indefinite article, and denotes one or any; 
as, aman. InMusic, A is the nominal of the sixth note 
in the gamut; it is also the name of one of the two 
naturaunooda, and is the open note of the second string 
of the violin, by which the other strings are tuned ana 
regulated. In Logic, A denotes a universal aUlrmative 
proposition; and in Algebra, a, b, c are used to re¬ 
present known Quantities, while the last letters, a, 
are generally token to denote unknown quantities. As 
a numeral, a', ampng the Greeks, denoted 1 ; and, with 
a mark under it,,a, 1,000. With the Homans, A was 
COO I and, with a short horizontal lino over it. A, 6,000. 
In trials of criminal causes among the Homans, A sig¬ 
nified ahsolvo, I acquit; and was hence called lUera 
aalutarie, the saving letter. When put to bills of 
f»xubBnge in England, A signifies accepted. A 1 is a 
symbol by which first-class vcsselSj-c-that is to say, 
vessels whoso boll and equipments ^re in an elBcicnt 
condition,—are known and registered at Lloyd's for a 
certain number ef years after being built. A A A, iu 
Chemistry, signifies amalgama, to mix; and in Phar¬ 
macy, a, q 0 da, denotes tltat the proportions of the 
ingredient's to which it refers are to be equal. A is 
frequently used as on abbreviation. (See AuBBEvia- 

XION.) 

Aav, or Haxu, atom, a Dutch liquid measure, con¬ 
taining 289 English pints. 

Axan-VABK, ard'-vark (Dti. earth-pig), in Zool., 
a genus of animals which belongs to the class Mam¬ 
malia, and to the ord. Edentata. It feeds upon 
insects and roots, and burrows in the ground. It is 
nocturnal in its habits, and passes the greater portion 
of its time in eating and aleoping. Aard-vark is 
the name given by the Dutch at the Cape of Good 
llojie to the Orycteroput capeneit, a species now 
disunited from the Myrmeco^aga, or Ant-eaters Of 
Linnssus, with which it was formerly classed. It lives 
entirely upon ants, and in this respect resembles the 
Echidna’of Australia, the Myrmecophaga of America, 
uud the FangoUns of Asia •, fulfilling the same purposes 
in Southern Africa which these species fulfil in their 
respective countries. 

AABO-Wour, ord'-ieooy(Du. earth-wolf), a genus of 
digitigrode carnivorous mammals founded by Isidore 
OeofiroySt. Hilaire, and forming the link which con¬ 
nects the civets with the dogs and hyasnas. It is an 
extremely singular animal, having externally the ap¬ 
pearance and bone-atructure of the hyssna united fo 
1 


the head and feet of the fox. With the intestines of the 
civet. It was brought from Africa to Europe some years 
ngo by the trareller Delalande^ Its size is alwnt that 
ot a full-grown fox, which resembles in-both its 
habits and its manners, being n^urnal, and oon- 
strncting a aubterrsneous abode. 

An, dft, in Hebrew obrai}ology was the fifth month 
of the ecclesiastical and the qfeventh of the civil year, 
and always contained thirty days. It corresponded to 
the latter part of our July atid beginning of August. 

Abaca, ai'-ba-ca, a kind of flax or hemp grown in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Abacibci'S, db-a-eit'-kue, in Arch., a diminution of 
the term Abacus, only seldom used; but, when it is, 
chiefly applied to the tiles or squares of a Mosaic 
pavement. 

^ACB, H-hSJd (Ang.-Sax.), the situation of the 
sails when they are {messed against the masts by the 
force of the wind. Thus the sails are said to bo 

taken aback" when, by a change of wind or other¬ 
wise, they are placed in that {msition. 

An ACOT, &b'-a-kot (deriv. uncertaia), a cap of dignity, 
formerly worn by the kings of England. 

Abacds, iV-a-kue (Lat. abacue, ooauting-table, level 
tablet, Ac.), in Arch., a constituent part of the capital 
of a culumn, which su^orta the horizontal entAla- 
tnre. In the Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic orders, it is 
flat and square; hut, in the Corinthian and Compo¬ 
site orders, its four sides ore arched inwMds, with, 
generally, a rose in the centre. Vitmvins eaye it was 
meant to repre¬ 
sent a tile upon 

basket, ana at¬ 
tributes its in¬ 
vention to Calli¬ 
machus, who, 
observinga bas¬ 
ket covered with 
a tile placed 
over the root of 
an acanthus 
plant(x«eAcAN' 

THUS), was BO 

struck with its 
appearance, that he imitated it in sculpture, by making 
the whole group the capitalbf a oulumn, in which the 
tile was represented by the abacus, tbe mowing leaves 
of tbe acanthus by the volutes, aud the basket by the 
body of the capitsl. In Gothic architecture, the 
abacus was very variously employed’, according to the 
fancy of the architect. 

Abacus, in Arith., is the name of an instrnmotit 
employed in England to teach the #lcmenlary princi¬ 
ples of the science of numbers. The Pythagorean 
abacus is a term sometimes applied to tbe multiplica¬ 
tion table. The ancient mathematicians also employed 
the term abacus to designate a^ table covered with 
sand, upon which they traced their diagrams. 

Abacus, Chinc8c,or 8 hwaS-paw , ihwaun'-pan, is also 
an instrument for facilitating arithmetical caiciilations. 
It conMSts of several series of beads or counters strung 
upon brass wires stretched ftom the top to the bottom 
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_ Abaft _ 

of an instrument, and divided in the middle by » cross¬ 
piece from side to side. In the upper compartment 
every wire has two beads, which each count lor 5 j in 
the lower epmee every wire has five heads of different 
values; the first being oonnted as 1, the second as 10, 
the thiid as 100, and so on. In this country , with our 
system of reckoning, such an instrument could not be 
made generally applicable, to arithmetic; hut in China, 
where the entire system is decimal, tliat is, where every 
weight and measure is the tenth part of the next 
greater one, the abacus is used with wonderful rapidity. 
A similar instrument was in use among the Greeks and 
the Homans; nn^ the Russians calculate by strings of 
beads. In this country a obequer-board, such as is still 
sometimes to be^ecn hanging oat as a sign at the doors 
•of public-houses, was formerly used as an abacus. 
There is ^so a chemical abacus, which, in 18H9, was in¬ 
troduced to tile notice of the Hritisli .Association by 
Dr. Held, It was designed to give to students a more 
accurate knowledge of the elements of which the more 
important chemical compounds are constituted. It 
was constructed of a wooden frame with cross wires, 
upon which beads were strung. Each of the wires 
represented a chemical element, and each of the beads 
an atom, while, at the extremities of the wires, the 
names of the dements were placed. 

Anarr,- or Aft, a-iaff (Ang,-Sa*.), in Maritime 
language, signifies 4ihe hinder part of a ship ; thus,— 
“ abaft the nmin-mast," that is to say, between the 
main-mast and the stern. “Abaft the beam," signifies 
the relative situation of an object in some part of the 
horison contained between a line drawn at right angles 
to the keel and the point to which the stern of the 
ship is directed. 

Adxqi, or Abasi, a-ha-jse', o Persiaai coin, of about 
the value of eighteen pence English. 

ABAsnoiriiiiitT, S-ban'-dun-ment, a term made use 
of in marine insurances, where, prior to compensation 
being demanded for the loss of a ship or goods, the 
owner must abandon or make over to the insurer his 
entire interest in any portion of the rescued property. 

Abasbp, orABAiS3B,«-4ut«fei'(lowered), in Heraldry, 
a term borrowed from the French, and applied to the 
wings of eagles, &c., when the tip inclines downwards 
to the point of the shield, or when the wings are shut. 

AHAlBAtBira, ii-baU'-ment (old Fr. abater, to beat 
down, to destroy), in Law, a ter 4 P signifying the rejec¬ 
tion of a suit on account of some finiit either in Iho 
matter or proceeding. Hence, a “pleain abatement” 
is some exception alleged against the pl.aiutiff's writ, 
declaration, and praying that the plaint may abate 
or cease. It is the rule, however. Unit ho who takes 
advantage of a flaw to plead an abatement, must not 
only indicate the flaw in question, but likewise point 
out ita remedy. When the plea of abatement is 
CTanted, all vrrits in the process must begin de nova. 
Soth pubUc and private nuisances may be peaceably 
“abated," or overcome. Tims, if a person be unlaw¬ 
fully annoyed or done damage to, it is a private 
nuisance, and he may abate or destroy tba ntusance, 
provided he shall not disturli the public peace, nor 
uflict furttieT injury upon the thing than is necessary 
to get rid of the nuisance which annoys or damsges 
him. An obstruction of a pubh'c road, .such as a gate 
being thrown eorosB it, constitutes a public nuisance, 
and a person may abate or overcome such nuisance, 
provided he does no more than is absolutely required 
for the accomplishment of his purpose. Coke, in his 
Comments upon Littleton, declares that it is “ an abate¬ 
ment when a man dies seized of an estate of inheritance, 
and between the death and the entry of the heir a 
stranger doth inteapose himself and abate." 

AnATBiiBin:, in Heraldry, is an accidental figure 
added to a ooot of arms, to lessen its true dignity, and 
to indicate some stain in the character of the bearer. 

Abatbubitt of tiESACiBS. (See Legacy.) 

ABATts, or Abattis, a-ba-te', S-bat'-iU (Fr. rtSaUre, 
to knock down), a term used in Fortification, and 
signifying a work constnicted of felled trees, placed 
side by side, with their branches, the stronger of which 
are len on^, turned towards the enemy in such a way 
as to consti tute a form of defence for the troops posted 
behind them. 

AbaTToib, ai'S-tivor (Fr. abailre, to knock down), 
a term borrowed from the French, with whom it signi- 


AbbreTlation 

fles a slaughter-house. The Abattoir system was, in 
1818, adopted in Franoe. There ore at present near 
Paris five immense establislunents of this kind, whero 
bntchora are provided with a place for slanghtoring 
their cattle and keeping their meat in store. There 
are also place# for supplying the beasts with water, 
rccept^les for the fat, hoofs, blood, brains, &o. In 
the neighbourhood of tl^ abattoirs there are manu¬ 
factories of blood-manure, gelatine, glue, and the other 
products of the offal. In most of the continental towns, 
and in several of the larger cities of the American 
Union, slaughter-houses arc placed under similar regu¬ 
lations to those which are in operation in Paris. In 
1851 a largo and commodious abattoir was established 
in Edinbnrgbr In 18.55 the great cattle-market, which 
bad been held in Sinithlield for upwards of BOOyeasTj, 
was removed to the nortli of Jjoiidon, where * ijgw 
market was built upon an area comprising 15 acres of 
ground. This large Inclosuro is c.apable of containing 
(>,600 oxen, 1,425 calves, 900 pigs, and about 86,000 
sheep. It also can give luirage to 3,000 oxen and 8,000 
sheep, and has excellent slauglitcr-housea. Tliis is the 
only approach as yet made to the abattoir system in 
London. 

Aiiua, ab'-ba, a Syriac term signifying * father.* 
Among the Je,ws, it was a title of dignity. The Christ¬ 
ians of the East apply it to their bishops. 

Abb^, (ib'-bai (Fr. abbe), is the French term for an 
abbot, before the Revolution, it. was a title assumed 
by a very numerous class of persons, who had little or 
no connection with the Church. Some of them were 
distinguished men of letters, or rose to eminence 
in the state; while many of them were engaged, less 
prominently, in public or private tuition. 

Annssa, (Fr. abbeme), the superior of nn 

abbey or convent of mins. An abbess exercises tho 
same authority over nuns that nn abbot does over 
monks, spiritual functions alone excepted. It was 
decreed by the council of Trent, that an abbess, before 
entering upon her futictiona, sliould have attained the 
age of (fi) years. 

AnBET,«4'-5e (Pr.uRiirie), areligionshouse,presided 
over by an abbot or al>l)esa: when the suxicrior was a 
prior, theestablishraeritwias called a priory; otherwise, 
there was little or no distinction between them. These 
houses were wholly abolished in England by Henry 
Vni., at tho time of the Eeformatioa. According to 
Bishop Tanner’s “ Hotitia Monastica," 566 religions 
hoii,see were then suppressed, the revenues of which 
amounted to abont 11132,000 per annum; but other 
anthorities moke their wealth mneh greater. In the 
early part of the French monarchy, dukes and counts, 
thoiign secnlar persons, were termed abbots, in conse¬ 
quence of the possession of certain abbeys having been 
oonferred upon tbeai. 

Abbot, iib'-bot (Ang.-Sax. albod), the chief ruler 
of a monastetr, or abbey of monks. Tho term eemes 
from the Hebrew o-i, throngU the Greek abba, father. 
At first abbots were subject to the biHiops, _ and 
even to tho pastor of tho parochial district within 
which they were established. Afterwards, however, 
they assumed greater power, and aspired to eveneqnri 
rank with tho bisbops, which led to frequent vexatious 
disjiutcs in tho Church. Histinctions also arose among 
obliots;—as mitred, those privileged to wear tho mitre, 
and exercise episcopal authority within their respective 
precincts; erotiered, so named from their carrying the 
crosier, or pastoral stall'; eeumcnical, such as exorcised 
nnivcrsal miminion ; and cardinal," from their supe¬ 
riority over all others. 

Abbbbviattow oB Fbactiows, 

(Lat. brevio, I shorten), in Arith., a term signi¬ 
fying the reducing of fractions to the_ lowest tenna, 
o process which is performed by dividing both tiw 
numerator and denominator by any term which will 
divide them without leaving any remainderthus, W 
becomes equal to to J, and, finally, to }, if dividra 
in succession by 2, 

Abbeetiatiok, the contracting of a word or sen¬ 
tence, by omitting some of the letters or words, or by 
substituting certain marks or characters in theirpUce- 
Abbreviations were much used by the earlier writers. 
The Greeks and Homans largely employed them, a.nd, 
most of aU, the Jewish rabbins. At the present time 
they ue chiefly confined to titles, dates, and a few 
f 
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AbbreTiation 


uliriuses, Most of the arts aad sciences, howevw, base 
sets of signs or abbreviations peculiar to themselvos., 
I’he following » e lit* of the more important abbrawa- 
tions in common Tj»e •— 

A. Associate. , 

A.A. Associate of Arts. • 

A.B. Able Seaman. 

• Abp. Archbishop. • 

A.O. (Aiite Ckrittim). Before Christ. 

A.D.(A«ao Domini). In the year of onr Lord. 
A.B.B.A. Associated Engravbr of the Boval Academy. 
A.H. (Anno Hegirce). In the year of the Hegira. 

A.M. (Anio meridiem). Before boon. 

A.M. (Anno tnundi). In the year of the world. 

A Jt.A. Associate of the Boyol Academy^ 

AAtAA. Associate of the Koyal Scottish Academy. 

A. V.C. (Ab Vrbe condUa). Vxom the building of the 
city, j.e. Borne. 

B. A., or A.B. (Artium Dacealaureui). Bacbelor of 
Arts. 

B.C. Before Christ. 

B.C.L. Bachelor of Civil Low, 

B.D. Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. M. Bachelor of Medicine. 

Bp. Bishop. 

Bt., or Bart. Baronet. 

C. (centum). A hundred; chapter; commissioner. 

C.A. Chartered accountant. 

O.B. Companion of the Bath. 

C.C. Caius College. 

C.E; Civil Engineer. 

Clk. Clerk. 

C.M.G. Companion of the Order of St. Michael end 
St. George. 

C. l’.S. (Cuslot JPrivati Sigiili). Keeper of the Privy 

Seal. • 

Cr. Creditor. 

Crim. Con. Criminal conversation. 

Ct. Count. 

Cwt. Hundredweight. 

D. Five hundred. 

D.C.L. Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.D. Doctor of Divinity. 

D.F. (Defensor I'idei). Defender of the Faith. 

D.G. (Dti gratia). By the grace of God. 

Do. Ditto. The same'. 

Dr. Doctor; debtor. 

Dimo. Duodecimo. 

D.V. (Deo Tolente). God willing. 

Dwt. Pennyweight. 

35. East. 

B.C.P. {JEvan/jelii Ckrisii Pradicator). Preacher of 
the gospel of Christ. 

*. g., ex. gr. (Exevipli graiiA). For example. 

Etc. (£t ctciera). And the rest; a9d so on. 

P'.A.B. Fellow of the Autiquariiui Society. 

F.B.S. Fellow of t he Botanical Society. 

F.C.S. Fellow of Uie Chemical Society. 

F.G.8. Fralow of the Geological Society. 

F,L.8. Fellow of the Liimman Sooioty. 

F.M. Field-marshal. 

Fo. folio. 

F.B.A.S. Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, 

,, Fellow of the Koyal Asiatic Society. 
F.B.O.P. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
F.Il.C.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
J''B.G.S, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 

F.11.8. Fellow of the Royal Society (L. London, E. 
Edinbuiyh). 

F.K.S.A. Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts. 

J .8.A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

F. S.S. Fellow of the Statistical Society. 

(Itn'ghl) Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G. C.H. (Knight) Grand Cross of Hanover. 

G. C.M.O. (Knight) Grand Cross of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

Gr. Greek. 

H. E.I.C.S. HonourableEast-IndiaCompany’s servioo. 

H.M.S. Her Majesty’s service or ship. 

ir.R.H. His or Her Royal Highness.*^ 
lb, or Ibid, ^bittern). In the same place. 

Id. (/dem). The same, 
i.e. (Id «»<). That is. 

X.B.S. (Jesut Mominum Salvator). Jesus the Sftviour 
of men. 


Abbreviation 


l.H.8. (with a cross over the II) {Jn Me tOrtaaQ Sahu) 
la this (Cross) salvation. 

Incog. (Ineoffnilo). Unknown. 

Inst. (Instant^. Instant, of the present month. 

J.O. (Anris Consuliu^. Jurisconsult. 

J.P. Justice of the Peace. 

J. V.D. (Juris utriusque Doctor). Doctor of Oiyilutd 
Canon Law. 

K. B. Knight of the Bath. 

K.C.B. Knight Commander of the Bath. 

K.O.H. Knight Commander of the Order of Haaewer. 
K.C.M.G. Knight Commander of Bt. Michael and St. 

George. , 

K.G. Bright of the Garter. 

K.H. Knight of Hanover. 

K.M. Knight of Malta. 

K.P. Knight of St. Patrick. 

K. T. Knight of the Thistle. 

Lb. (Libra). Pound. 

L. C.J. Lord Chief Jastico, 

L.D. Lady Day. • 

LL.B. (Legum Saccalaureue). Bachelor of Laws. 
LL.D. (Lcgtm Doctor). Doctor of Laws. 

L.R.C.S. Licentiate of the Royal College of Burgeons. 
L.8. (Loestm sigiili). The place of the seal. 

L.S. A. Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries. 

L. S.D. (Libra, Solidi, Denarii). Pounds, shiUiegs 

pence. « 

M. (AftHe). A thousand. 

M.A. or A.M. (Artium Magister). Master of Arts. 
M.D. (iledicinte Doctor), Doctor of Medicine. 

Messrs. ^Messieurs). Gentlemen. 

M.P. Member of Parliament. 

M.ll.C.S, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
M.R.I.A. Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 

MS. Mannseript.—MSS. Manuscripts. 

Mns.D. (Musicce Doctor). Doctor ot Music. 

M. W.S. Member of the Wernerian Society. 

N. North; noon; note. 

N.B. (Vo<it bene). Mark well; observe. 

Ncm. eon. (ICemine eontradicente). Nobody contra* 
dieting; unanimously. 

Nem. dias. (Nemine dissidente). Nobody dissenting, 
N.P. Notary Publie. 

N. S. New Style. 

8vo. Octavo. 

O. S. Old Style. « 

Oion. (Oxonieusis). Of Oxford, 
oz. Ounce. 

P. President, Professor, Ac. 

p. Page.—^pp. Pages. 

P.C. Privy Councillor. 

P.C.S. Principal Clerk of Session. 

Per ann. (Per annum). By the year. 

Per cent. (Per centum). By the hundred. 

Ph.D. (PhilosophuB Doctor). Doctor of Philosophy, 
V.'M.. (Post meridiem). ASlernoou, 

P.P. Parish Priest. 

Pro tern. (Pro tempore). For the lime. 

Pros. (Z’roitww). In the next (month). 

P. 8. (Post scriptum). Written after j postscript. 

4to. Quarto. 

Q. Query, or Question. 

Q.C. Queen’s Counsel. 

q. d. (Quasi dictum). As if it were said. 

Q.E.D. (Qaod crat demonstrandum). 'Which was to be 
dcroonstralcd. 

Q.li.F. (Quod erat faciendum). Winch was to be 
done, 

Qr. Quarter. 

Q. S. (QuarJum sijffiett). Enough, 

q.v. (Qaed fide). Which see. • 

R. (liex or Pegina), King or Queen. 

R.A. Royal Academician, Royal Artillery. 

R.E, Royal Engineers. 

Reg. Prof. Regius Professor. * 

Rev. Reverend^, 

R.M, Royal Maxines. 

R.N. Royal Navy. 

■Rp. or B (Recipe). Take. 

R. S.A. Royal Scottish Academician. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honourable. 

K.W.M. Right Worshipful Master. 

S. South; saint; seconds. 

Be, (Scilicet), Namely. 

B2 
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' _ Abdication __ 

S.£. Solicitor at Law. 

S.M. {Sa Majeiti)- His or Her Majesty. 

B.P.Q.B. {Senatui Populutgue BomaHV*). The Senate 
and People of Home. • 

So. (^quent). The foUowine; plural, SqtJ. 

S. S.O. Solicitor before the Swireme Courts. 

B.T.P. (iSoitcfta Theologim Professor). Professor of 
Theology. j 

T. O.D. Trinity College, Dublin. 

Hit. (Uittmo). In the Inst (month). ' 

H.P, United Presbyterian. 

U. 8. United States, United Service. 

V. C. Victoria Otoas. 

V. D.M. (Periam Dei MinisUr). Preacher 6f (Jod’s 
Word. 

Vi*. {Vmiicet). To wit; namely. 

W. S. Writer to the Signet. 

f mas. Christmas. 

tian. Christian. 

A {et). And. 

&o. (et ceetera). And so forth. 

Am>jCA.Tio's,i!b~de-kai'-thu« (Lat. ohdtco,I renounce, 
reject, refuse), in general signifies the renouncing or 
mving up of any trust before the usual or stated time of 
holding it is expired; but it is commonly applied to the 
renouncing of re^al power. It differs from resignation 
intbattheUtterisdone in favour of someone, whereas 


the formeris done dnconditionally. Abdications occur 
most frequently in absolute governments, as we find 
among the Boman emperors, the sultans of Turkey, 
and the czars of Bnssia. By the English constitution 
the sovereign cannot abdicate except with the consent 
of the two houses of parliament. It has been held, 
however (as in the case of James II., 1(188), that the 
sovereign may, by acting subversivelyof the constitu¬ 
tion, be regarded as having abdicated. In early times 
the most noted abdications were those of Sylla, the dic¬ 
tator (B.c. 79), and Diocletian, the emperor (a.s.SO.o). 
In more recent times we have the emperor Charles V. 
(15M); Christina of Sweden (1651); Philip V, of Spain 
(1724); Victor-Amadeus II.ofSardinia (1730); Charles 
tv. of ^ain (1»0S); Ifapoleon (1818); Victor Em- 
mannel V. of Sardinia (1821); Charles X. of Prance 
(1830); William I. of Holland (ISny; Louis Philippe 
of France (1818); Lonis Charles of Bavaria (1848); 
Peidinand of Austria (1848); Charles Albert of Sar¬ 
dinia (1849). • 

ABSOUEN',d&-c?o'-nieK (Lat.aide, I hide), in Anat., the 
belly, or lower part of the trunk, separated from the 
chest orupper part by the diaphragm. It contains the 
stomach, intestines, liver,spleen,pancreas, kidneys, &o., 
andisUnedwithinby amembranecalled tboperitoneum. 
For convenience of description, the abdomen is divided 
horizontally into three regions,—the upper, or epigas¬ 
tric; the middle, or umbilical; and the lower, or hypo- 

g astric. It may also be divided longitudinally by two 
nes, when the above terms are confined to the central 
portion, the epigastric having on each side the right 
and left bjrpocfiondriac, the umbilical, the right and loft 
lumbar, and the hypogastric the right and left iliac. 
Abdomen, in Ent., signifies the whole lower portion of 
the body of an insect, united to the corselet, or thorax, 
by a thread. 

ABDOMiirai.BS, or ABnouiNin Fishes, &b-dom‘unai'~ 
leet, the fourth class of animals in the Linntean system. 
Charae. Ventral fins (those of the belly) niaoed 
behind the pectoral (those of the breast), in the abdo¬ 
men, and the branchias or gills ossiculated. The ar¬ 
rangement of Linnsius is now, however, generally 
liscarded, the term abdominales denoting a family or 
mbdivision of malacopterygious or soft-finned fishes 
only. 

Abductiow, Sb-duk'-shun (Lat, ofi, from, and duco, 
Zdraw), in Law,is the illegal carrying ofi'of the person 
of another, whether of child, heiress, wife, or woman 
in general. If a wife bo taken ofi', either forcibly or by 
fraud and persnasion, thehusband may obtaindamages 
for her abduction, and likewise from any person per¬ 
suading or enticing his wife to live apart from him 
without sufiicient cause. In the case of an abduction 
of ward, the guardian may recover damages from such 
as take his ward from his keeping; but when the ward 
comes of age, the guardian must account to the ward 
for the damages received. If an heiress be taken away 
for the porpose of either marriage or defilement, the 
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_ Abaya aoe 

act becomes • felony, and the principal, or bis aidersy 
abettors, or oonnsellors, maybe punished by trans¬ 
portation for life, or not less than seven years, Tho 
abduction of a girl under 16 is a misdemeanonr, the 
punishment of which is fine or imprisonment, and if 
a marriage shUl have been brought about by violence, 
it may be set aside on that ground. To carry off 
and marry any woraaneby force is a felony, and in 
such a ease, as well as in that of the abduction of 
an heiress, the rule that a wife may not be ailowed 
to mve evidence against her husband does not hold 
good, for these reason^—-that the prime ingredient iu 
the marriage contract, the wife’s consent, hss been 
wanting, andJikowise because it is an axiom of law, that 
“ a man sball not take advantage of his own wrong,’* 
which would clearly be the ease were a man, by forciBty 
marrying n woman, allowed thereby to prevent «iier 
appearing as a witness against him. Sir Waiter Scott, 
in his Notes and Introduction to Bob Boy, informa 
us that the crime of abduction was at one time an or- 
dinaij ofibneo on the border of the Scottish higblauds. 
(See KiDjrarpiiro.) 

ABDUCTioir, in Lo;pc, is a form of reasoning callkd 
by the Greeks apagoge, in which the greater extreme 
is contained in tlie medium; but the medium is not so 
evidently in the lesser extreme. Whatever God 
has revealed is certainly true; now God has revealed 
a future retribution: therefore a future retribution ia 
certainly true. In the use of thia kind of reasoning, 
the minor proposition must bo proved to be contained 
in the major, otherwise the reasoning is inconclusive. 

Abdhctob Mosclbs, ab-duk'-tor, a term given in 
Anatomy to those muaclee which draw one part of tho 
body from another; as adductor muscles are those which 
draw one part of the body to another. 

Abbls-tbbb, iib-ee'-le, in Bot. called the Populu* 
alba, a species of the poplar, having very largo leaves. 

ABELHBSaX, a-bel-mer-sak, the musk-seed, which 
grows in the West Indies and in Egypt, and which is 
used as a perfume, 

ABBBPBrtlfB, ab-er'-de-vine, a song-bird, some¬ 
times called the Siskin. It is the Cardnetis spinut of 
Cuvier, aud resembles the green variety of the canary- 
bird, with wbicli it is often paired, to produce what 
are called mule birds. In its habits it is migratory, 
breeding in the north of Europe, aud visiting Germany, 
France, and Britain, only in the autuftin and winter. 

ABEUBaiiOH, db-er-ai'-shun (Lat. ab, from, and erra, 
I wander), a term applied to three highly-important 
optical phenomena:—1. Aberration of Light, iu Astro¬ 
nomy, designates a small apparent displacement of the 
fixeu stars. It arises from these ooinbiued causes,— 
the progressive movement of light (trarcliiiig at the 
rate of 193,(HX) miles per second), and the movement 
of the earth in her brhit. Its effect is to give the fixed 
stars an apparent movement in space around their 
tme place. The discovery of this remarkable fact was 
made in 1727, by the Ulustrioiis English astronomer 
Dr. Bradley; and it is one that affords afi incontro¬ 
vertible proof of the motion of the earth around tho 
sun.—2. Aberration of Sphericity designates that devi¬ 
ation of the rays of light which takes place after they 
have passed through a curved lens, whereby the rays, 
instep of being collected into a single point, are ex¬ 
tended over a small space; thus giving a_ rather con¬ 
fused image of the object. This deviation is due to the 
spherical form of the lens itself.—3. Aberration of 
Hefrangibility ia the term applied to that dispersion 
of tho rays of light which happens alter they have 
passed through a lenticular glass, and in consequence 
of which a variegated ring of colour is seen encircling 
the image, and thereby rendering it a oonfused one. 
This defect has, however, been remedied by the in¬ 
vention of aoliromatio lenses. (See Achbomatio.) 

Abbitob, d-bet'-(or (probably from Saxon to 
push forward or incite), in Law, one who instigates 
or seta on another to commit a crime. If the abettor 
is present at tho time that the crime is committed, ha 
is treated as a principal; if absent, as an accessary 
before tho fact. — v , 

AnsTANCE, a-hai'-ame (Norman-French, bauer, to 
expect), in Law, signifies that the fee-siinplo ot lands 
is waiting, or in expectancy of an owner who has to lie 
discovered. For example, if a certain C holds a jyant 
for life, with the heirs of D as inheritors, the inheritance 
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remains in abeyance nntil the demise of B, as ii ie 
impossible that there can be an heir to a living person. 
Apeerage is held.to be in abeysnoe when the next 
inbwitors are several females. 

AoiBSt CBai. aliiet, the fir-tree), in Bot., a 

genus of plants inclnded in the natural order Con^era, 
a or oone-besring family. Several species of this genns 
are valnable timber-trees; as Abie* exeelsa, the spruce 
fir; A. <Uba, the white spruce; and A. eanadeniii, the 
hemlock spruce. The resini and gum-resins which 
these trees exude {ffe extensively used in the arts. The 
spruce fir produces common frankinoense, from which 
Burgundy pitch is prraared; the baim.of (tilead fir 
(A. haltamea) yields Canada balsam; Ibo silver fir 
(Al pieea), Strssborg turpentine; and the common 
luqh fd. Larix), Venice turpentine. Essence of spruce, 
used in the preparation of spruce beer, is formed by 
boiling the shoots of A. nigra, and some other species, 
in water, and afterwards concentrating the decoction. 

Abixtihb ai-bi’-e-tine (Lat. abietarius, connected 
with firs), the neutral resin obtained from Straeburg 
turpentine and Canada balsam. It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol. Its chemical ibrmnla is not 
known. 

Abiethus. (Sea CoN»sn;&.) 

AsJPXXTloiv, Oath ox, ab-ja-raV-thun (Lat. al, 
{tom, end jure, I swear), a form of oath originally 
inmosed by statute 13 William III., and regulated by 
e Oeorge III., by which the juror acknowledged the 
right of the present royal family of England to the 
crown, under the Act of Settlement. He who took 
this oath farther promised to support the monarch to 
the utmost of his power; engaged to disclose all plots 
against him; and declared that the descendants of the 
I'retender, or sun of James II., had no right to the 
crown of England. The oaths of abjuration were 
generally required to bo taken at tbe same time with 
&e oaths of allegiance and supremacy; but all these 
oaths have now been reduced to a single formula of a 
much simpler character than they formerly possessed. 

Abjcbation of thb Bbalm, in Law, means the 
taking of an oath, by which the juror engages to re¬ 
nounce and quit the realm for over. Popish recusants, j 
or those who refused to acknowledge the eupremacy 
of the king of England as head of the Church, were in ' 
former times uonttantly being called upon to take the 
oath of abjuration of the reidm; but oy the statute 
31 George III., made in 1791, th» Homan Catholics were 
relieved from this as well as other penal restrictions.— 
Abjuration signifies, likewise, a pubiio and solemn 
recantation of opinion. The “ aljuration of heresy” was 
an act frequently required by the Homan Catliolic 
church. History olTords several examples of this act. 
Henry IV. abjured the Protestant rAigiou on ascending 
the throne of Prance, in 1593; the queen of Sweden 
abjnred her religious opinions in 11156; Tureniie in 
1688; and jiugustus II. of Poland in 1706. Galileo 
was obligedilo abjure his philosophical opinions by the 
Inquisition in 1633. 

Abba^vx, Sb'-la-dv (Lat. ablahi*, taken away), the 
name given to the sixth case of nonna in Latin; so 
called from its implying “ taking from,” or “ carrying 
away.’* Tbe ablatiee abaoiute is applied to a noun 
occurring with a participle, independent of any other 
part of the sentence, and hence put in the ablative. 

AbbUENi Mehictnes, ab-loo'-ent (Lat. abluo, I wash 
® term formerly applied to those medicines 
which are used for puriiyiiig the blood. 

Annnxiox, dbAu'-tItun (Lat. abluo, I wash away), 
signifies, in a general sense, the washing or cleansing 
by water. Tbe washing of the body, as being a fit 
emblem of puriilcation, as well, doubtless, as from its 
importance m a sanitary point of view, ciune to form 
a more or less important port in almost every form of 
religious worship. It was enjoined in the Jewish 
economy, and we find onr Saviour repeatedly censuring 
the excess to which it was carried liy the Pharisees. 
In Mohammedanism and tbe religions of India ab¬ 
lution occupies a very important place. 

ABKOEtf AX., oA-nori-Midl (Lat. ab, from, and norma, a 
rule), in Bot., a term applied to aftrial roots, like those 
of the mangrove, whitm help to support the stem. 

Aboae]), d-hord', in Mar., signifies within tlio vessel; 
Also, when a ship gets foul of auotber, she u said to be 
“aboard" of her, I 
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- Abridgment V ’ 

AaotiTioir, Ab'dAUh'-etn, in parliamentary 
signifies the repeMing some statute or usage. 

Axonmoir OB fibATEXT. (8e« SbATxxT.) 

AEOiibA, d-iiol'-fo (liat. abolla, a cloak or gxgnieiit 
without sleeves), the name of a loose woollen (fioak: 
worn the Greeks and Homans. It was a smaller ga*;. 
ment than the toga (see ToeA),aDd very olosely reaem* 
bled the pallinm (see FAUiPtc). It wat fastened uhdek 
tbe throat, or npou the sboBldei\ by a fibula or ol^. 

Aboxa, d-W-ma, a species of large serpent, inha¬ 
biting the morasses of South America. It will be found 
described under Boa. •• 

Abomutx, d-ber'-tis (Lat. abortio, untimely birth). 
In Bot., the essential part of the steiuen is the anther, 
and when this is absent the stamen is said to be abor¬ 
tive. The general term abortion is applied to the 
suppression or new development of any organ. 

Aboc-Haithxs, a-bao' kan'-nei, an African bird, con¬ 
sidered by some naturalists to be identical with the 
ancient ibis. Althdngh solitary in its babits, it is 
sometimes seen in smau bands of from six to ten, and 
is capable of a lofty and powerful flight. It has some 
resemblance to the curlew found in Britain, but has 
not been observed to run. In Egypt it is called by the 
inhabitants Abou • Jfeneel, which literally signifies 
"Father Sickle-bill," from the curved reshmblanoe 
which it bears to that implement. Che Ethiopicname, 
however, is Aboit-Hannet, which means “Father 
John," and which, according to M. Bumont, is snppo- 
sititiously applied to it because it arrives in Ethiopia 
about the day of 8t. John. The ibis, allhougb so 
much associated with Egypt, does not breed in that 
country, but arrives as the waters of the Bile begin to 
rise, and disappears when these subside. 

About, a-bout', in nautical language, siguifiee the 
alteration of a ship’s course. In military langnage, 

“ about" means a change in the position of a body of 
troops. “Right about” and “left about” are com* 
mands given to execute semioircular tuius to the right 
or tbe left. 

Abbacapabba, tb-ra-ha-dab’-ra, the name of an 
Assyrian god, which wae formerly believed to have the 
power of curing diseases, especiwy slow and intermit¬ 
tent fevers. To accomplish this, the word was to be 
written many times in the form of a magical triangle, 
thus i— • 

ABBACABABHA 
ABBACABABB 
ABHACABAB 
ABRACABA 
A B R A C A B 
A B B A C A 
A B R A C 
ABBA 
A B R 
A B 
A 

In modern times tbe term is for the most part used 
only in jest, without any particular meaning, like koeas- 
poettt. 

Abbakib, d-brai'-mi* (Gr. ahramii), a sub-genns of 
malacopteijgious or euft-finned abdominales, of which 
the bream is a species. 

AnKANCHiAirs, i-rbin-'-ie-ant (Gr. a, without, and 
bronchia, gills), an ord. of Anellidians, so called be- 
canse they possess no organs of respiration. 

Abbaxas, A-braas'~a*, a term used by the Gnostics, a 
philosophical sect, who, in the early ages of Christian¬ 
ity, endeavoured to reconcile the doctrines of Pagan¬ 
ism with those of Christianity. It signifies the Sn- 
preme Being, under whom they plactd 365 dependent 
deities. 

Abkaxas, a genus of noeturnal LguJoptera, in wl^h 
is included the common magpie-mo^. Its colour is a 
yeUowish white clotted with black, and a baud of pale 
orange marks tbe wings. It deposits its eggs on the 
leaves of the currant ana gooseberry in July or August, 
and the cAiterpillais are^tchod ui September. Its 
cbrysalis ie black. 

A BEE AST, d-breH' (Ang.-Sox.), in maritime language, 
denotes the situation of two ships when they lie 
parallel to each other. Ships are spoken of as being 
“ abreast" of a place when they ore directly opposite 
to it. . . 

Abxuioiixict, i-bricy'-meni (Pr.. airigemeal), in lit. 
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nuch the lame tbisg as itn epitome or eoiDpeodinm of 
»largo work. The excellence of an abridgment lies in 
taking only srtiat is material and substantial, and 
rejeo&>g what is superfluous either in sentiment 
or style. In Xiatr, it is tho shortening of a count or 
detdaration. 

Abboicjl, 36-ro -ma, in Bot., a genns of tropical plants 
in the Sgttnariaeea, or Chocolate order. 

dJSKDrx, disrupt' (Lat. obrunpo, I break off), in 
Bot., a term applied to any main root which ends 
abruptly, as though the point had been bitten off. 

Abbus, (Gr. atroa, cle^nt), in Bot., a genns 1 

of legnminous plants. The soeds of tho Ahrm^eea -1 
ioritta are used as beads for making rosaries andTueck- 
laoes; they are of a bright scarlet ooloor, with a black 
mark on one side. 

Absobbs, db'-aeaa (Lat, aiaetdo, I separate), the 
name given in Surg., to an accumulation of pus, or 
matter, in some iissne or organ of the hnman body. 
The pus is formed from the blood duriu^; the process 
of inflammation, and the production of it is termed 
suppuration. When an opening is formed in an ab> 
sceas, and matter still continues to be discharged from 
it, it is styled an ulcer. There are few tissues or organs 
of the l^y in which abscesses may not form. Ab¬ 
scesses in some organs are comparatively animportant; 
in otWs they arffhigbly dangerous. 

Absciss, or Abscisbx, ab-aita'-a (Lat. abaeindo, I cut 
off), in Geom., a term signifying a segment cut off 
from a right line by an ordinate to a curve. 

'Abscissiow, d4-s«V-»As«i, in Bhet., a figure of speech 
by which tho orator breaks off suddenly, in the 
middle of a sentence, or of his discoarse, to make the 
deeper impression on his audience. 

AnsBUTBii, Sb~aen~tee', in Folit. Boon., is a term 
applied to a person who derives his income from one 
country, but who resides and expends it in another, 
'Whether the absence of a landlord be injurions to a 
country in an economical sense is a question which has 
'been much debated of late years, more particularly in 
connection with Ireland. SomemaintaintiiattbeBniount 
which a landlord spends in a foreign country is so much 
clear loss to the country from which be derives bis 
income, and so much encourageinent withdrawn from 
its industry. Others, again, ^ert, that, in point of 
fact, the revenue spent by a landlord in a foreign 
country has precisely the same effect upon the industry 
of his own country as if it were expended at home. 
They argue, that an Irish landlord residing in Paris 
receives his remittances of rent in bills of exchange 
which represent the value of British goods imported 
into Prance; that the money, instead of being with¬ 
drawn from the country, is expended in tho prodiictioc 
of Irish goods suitable to the English or foreign mar¬ 
ket j and that thns a wider field of industry is developed 
for onr native productions. The truth seems to lie 
between the two. Though it is not true that tho whole 
revenue spent outof aco an tiyis so much clear loss to that 
eountry, yet there can be little doubt that it has a 
prejudioim effect. The profits of the foreign retailers, 
eervaats, aud>thers, remain at least in the foreign 
country, and are so much abstracted from the absen¬ 
tee’s country. Bat there is a hieher point of view in 
which this subject is to be regarded; namely, the moral. 
The evils here are undeniablo. It is the duty of the 
roprietor to regard the interests of his tenant's, to set 
efore them a good example, and to aid them in effect¬ 
ing local improvements.—McCulloch's 2’reatiae on 
J^nomieallPoUcp. 

AbsisthiBB, kb-am'-thane (Gr. a without, andprin- 
fAcs, pleasure), i crystalline principle obtained 'I'rom 
the Ariemiaia A4«tntAt«m, or wormwood, an herb need 
in the preparation of absinthe and other liqueurs. 
(Sea ABiEinsix.)r 

Absis, or Arffxe, db'-aia (Gr. qpsis, an arch), in 
Arch., a term used by the ancient ecclesiastical 
writers to denote that part of a sacred edifice where i 
the altar was erected, or where the elcr® took their i 
seats. It was thus called on account of its having 
generally a domed or vaulted roof. | 

ABSOntncB, The, Ad'-so-lute (Lat. abaolufica, ade-l 
quato, that needs no addition), in Metaphysics, is a 
term employed to indicate that which exists with¬ 
out limitaticm of any bind. Another term, of the 
some meaning, is the Unconditional. The Absolute 
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•tonds opposed to the Belative or Conditional.. Abeo> 
lute trutlis are troths which are necessary and univer¬ 
sal, suoh as the axioms of mathematical science, and, in 
the estimatioiLof certain schools of thought, the first 
pmoiples of theology and morals. It u ohiefiy in 
Germany that the b^ef in such absolute truths exists. 
The English mind bas’alwaxs leaned in a contrary 
direction; and tho greater number of English mota- 
physicians have believed, in the relative or conditional 
nature of all truth whatsoever. Many thinkers, how¬ 
ever, of the first order, have endeavoured to seek a 
Universal Postulate, t.a truth so self-evident as to 
require no illustration, the latest effort of the kind in 
this country being that of Mr. Herbert Spencer, in^s 
treatise on " Psychology ^ 

AnsoLukB, AuBonuiisH, in Pol., a form of gortam- 
mcnt in which the supreme head or sovereign is above 
the control of the law, and enjoys unrestricted power. 
(See Desvotism.) 

Absoluts Numbkb, is the known quantity which 
possesses one side of an equation; thus, in a;’’ -f 12« 
= 24, the absolute number Is 24, which is oqual to the 
square of k added to ISx. 

Absolutiob, db-ao-lu'-ahun (Lat. ab, from, and 
aoloo, I loose), in Civil Law, is an acquittal or sentence 
of a judge declaring the aocus<-d innocent of the crime 
laid to ms charge. In Canon Law, it is a remusion of 
sins pronounced by a priest in favour of a penitent, 
.It is said that down to tlie 12th century tho formula of 
absolution was, “May God,” or “ May Christ absolve 
thee," when it was changed into “ I absolve thee from 
thy sin," tho priest thus assuming to himself the 
power to forgive sins. This is still the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic church, sanctioned by the council of 
Trent, and grounded on John xi. 23. The form that 
occurs in the Church of England Order for the 'Visita¬ 
tion of the Bick, “ I absolve thee from all thy sins," is 
held to be only declaratory of the sinnor’a paidon upon 
the apparent evidriices of a sincere repentance, and 
according to the best judgment of the priest. In tho 
early chhreh there wore held to be five kinds of absola- 
tion,—sacramental, by baptism and bv the encharist; 
deolarator,y, by word of month and aoctrino j preca¬ 
tory, by imposition of hands and prayer ; judicial, by 
relaxation of chnrcb censures. 

AnsoBBENTS, ab-anrb'-enta (Lat. ah'iorbeo, I suck up), 
a name given in Anat, to certain small delicate ves¬ 
sels which imbibe fluids that come in contact with 
them, and carry them into tlie blood. They are 
deueminated lacteala or lympbatioa, according to the 
liquids which they oouvey, 

Absobbbnts, in Med., substances used to absorb or 
neutralize tho acii|B sometimes formed in the stomach; 
chalk and magnesia are examjitcs. In Surg., spongy 
snbstanoes used in dressing wounds, such us lint and 
amadou. 

Absobeebc Gbousb, a term given imPaint, ton 
wnter-oolonr mixture, which is laid upon tlie canvas or 
wood, and, which, upon tho oil-ooloore being applied, 
at once imbibes the oil, leaving the eoloors in which the 
design is made dry and brilliant. 

Absosetion, M-aorp'-ahun, ie tho_ Interpenetration 
of certain bodies by other bodies or influences, which 
by this means disappear or become lost. ^ There are 
several important examples of this in Physics, 

Absobetioit, in Bot., the chief function of tho root, 
by which food is taken up in a state of solution for the 
uses of the plant. (Sea Estdosuosb.) 

Absobption, in Chem., the disappearance of a 
gaseous fluid on entering into combination with a 
liquid or solid; thus, when the gas, ammonia, is passed 
into water, absorption takes place, and the result is 
the Uquid commonfr oalled spirits of hartshorn. 

Adsodeiiok, in Physiol., a term employed to desig. 
nate that natural function of the body which is exer¬ 
cised by the absorbent vessels; as the absorption of the 
chyle by the laoteal vessels. 

AnsoBEiJosr on Hbxt is where the heat-rays seem 
to disappear within the substanoes of bodies siflijected 
to their mfluenoe, effects differing greatly aooord- 
iiig to surface and colour. As this sunject la closely 
connected with the phenomena of radiation and reflec¬ 
tion, it will be oonsidered at greater length under the 
article Hes.t. (See Hex*.) 

ABSoBEiioir or Liubt will be best explained by 
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oonsidwing the oattsoB of traDspBrenoy, opaoiJy, snd 
colour. TrBuepBrency In a body » oaused by one part 
of the light Btrudne on it being tnnsmitted through 
its suhstanoe, snother being reflected from its surface, 
and a third being absorbed or lost in its interior. 
'V^en a body reflects the whole of the light, it is said 
-to be opaque, in which case, J^owerer, a small portion 
*is ahsorbra. Colour is produced in transparent madia 
by part of the colour contained in white light being 
absorbed. For example, a piece of blue glass absorbs 
the i^d and yellow rays, snd transmits the blue; a 
pieoe of orange glass acting jnsbin a contrary manner, 
nansmitting the red and yellow rays and absorbing 
the blue. The same thmg happens #ith opaque- 
oo^nred bodies, with the exception tbatthe-unabsprued 
ray isarefleoted instead of being transmitted. In a 
white opaque object, nearly the whole of the white 
lichtis reflected from its surface, a small portion being 
absorbed without any separation of the coloured rays. 
In a black opaque object near^ the whole of the white 
tight is absorbed without annoring any change. Ko 
object is absolutely transparent or opaque, even air 
absorbing a small portion of light and colour, and gold 
and silver transmitting green and purple rays respec¬ 
tively, when procured in sufficiently thin films. Per¬ 
fect absorption or reflection is also unknown, for the 
darkest substance reflects a little light,—otherwise it 
would bo iuvisible; and the brighte.st speculum metal 
absorbs an inflnitesiiual portion. Philosophers are as 
yet in ignorance of the causes of absorption of light; 
several theories have been propounded, butthey appear 
Only to make the matter still more difficult of compre¬ 
hension. 

AnsilsBircs, Si'-ili~nense (lot. ahiiineo, I ebstain), 
the act or habit of refraining from something to which 
we hare a propensity, or in which we find pleasure; 
but it is more particularly applied to the privation or 
sparing use of food. Abstinence bus been enjoined 
and practised for various ends, os sanatory, moral, or 
religions. Physicians relate wonderful cures eflected 
by abstinenco; moralists, as the Pythagoreans, Stoics, 
and others, recommend it as a means of bringing the 
animal part of our nature into greater subservience to 
the spiritual; and it is likewise enjoined by varions 
religious sects. It was commanded to the Jews; and, 
when among the ^irimitive Christians a dispute arose | 
upou this subject, the apostle Paul gave his opinion of j 
it in Bomans xiv, 1—3. In England, abstinence from 
flesh on certain days has been enjoined even since the 
lieformation, and was renewed nnder Elizabeth; bnt 
it was then expressly declared to be a political law, to 
favour the consumption of fish, and to multiply the 
number of fishermen and mariners. — Eef. JSnt/Ush 
Cycloptedia —“ Arts and Sciences." • 

Absthact MxTUi'.MX'rics, or Pubs MATHSiiArrca, 
Xb'-tiraei (lat. ahttraho, I withdraw), signiUes that 
branch of the science which deals with magmtnde, 
figure, andsquantily in general, snd without referenoe 
to any particular maguitude, figure, or quantity. 
Abstract Mathematics is opposed to Mixed Mathema¬ 
tics, which deals with the application of matberaatics 
to navigation, astronomy, optics, &o. 

Abstsact Numbbbs, "in Arith., a term Which sig-, 
nifles numbers considered in themselves, and without 
being applied to any individual thing,—ss 4, 8, 12, 
&e.,—in diatiuction iVom numbers applied, or in the 
OODcrcte, —as 4 men, 8 feet, 12 ships, &o. 

ABSTBACitotr, ub-iirak'-ahun, in Psychol., this name 
is given to that operation of the mind'by which it takes 
cognisance of qualities separately from the thing in 
which they exist; as, for example, of tohUemu, apart 
from snow, from lime, from milk, or from any other 
anhstanee or b'quid. '* An abstraction ’’ is the idea which 
is the restdt of the above processan abstract idea, 
which, however fugitive in itself, speedily clings to a 
word, and becomes incorporate witn it. The question 
whether abstract ideas, suoli as Beauty, Truth, Time, 
Bpaoe, haye any real existence, or are only forms of 
things and wholly relative, is, and always has been, the 
great bone of metaphysical eontention. It was the point 
in dispute between the Bcalists and Nommalisti of the 
Middle Ages, and still divides thinkers into two great 
Bohools. (See Pebsobimoaiioh.) 

ABsnxsusf, EBDxrcno ad, ib-swr'-dtm re-dKef'-eJie-o, 
is a mode of argument which pioves the troth of the 
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thing asserted, by demonstrating that tiie eoi^nty to : 
impossible, or leads to an absurdity, Itis mmflt 'niwd 
in geomotiy. 

ABUirsAirc HvwtKta, Mmii'-dani (Iiat.aS frojDins^d 
«nda, a wave), in Arith., are those nnmbers ttoAliu|tmt 
parts of which, added together, make store than the 
number itself; thus, the aliquot parts of 20 (1,2, dt 
6,10), on being added together, make 22. 

A»UTrt.ow, d-Ji»'-<e-/o», a genus of plants, belonging 
to the natural order ifalvaceir. The most interesti^ 
species is the Abuiilon eiciilenfum, commonly oidled 
Benpao de Deos, the flowers of whigb are boiled and 
eaten a% vegetables in Brazil. ' . 

Abutmbivx, a-but'-m»iU (Fr, ahmtir, to abut), in 
Arch., a term signi^ing the pier from .which an 
arch springs, when the arch is less than a scmieirole; 
bnt when an arch of any other figure is supported by 
a pier, which forms a right angle with the water or 
ground beneath, it is termed an impost-pier. The piers 
of Waterloo and liondon bridges are impost-piers; 
those of Southwark and Yanxhall are abutments. The 
extremities of a bridge, resting on the sides of a river, 
&c., ore always temM abutments. 

Abuttals, d-iic^’-fais (Fr. aiKtfer,tobonndor ]jmit), 
the boundaries or limits of lands. These bonndariea 
or abuttals are, in the case of corporation and church 
lands, preservcid ^ an annnal procession. 

Adtss, d-iisri (Or. banot, profound depth), a term 
used to denote, in general, anything profound or bot¬ 
tomless. In Scripture, it is employed to denote the 
deepest parts of the sea, from their being unfathom¬ 
able : and in a figurative sense, it implies hell, or the 
bottomless pit, 

Abtssinuit Crubch, in Eccl. Hist., the name of 
a sect of the Christian church established in Abys¬ 
sinia. It is said, that about the beginning of the 
4th century of out era, Meropins, a learned Greek of 
Tyre, when on a voyage of discovery, had landed on 
tile coa.'tt of Abyssinia, Here be was attacked by the 
natives, and himself and crew murdered, with the 
exoeption of two youths, Frumentius and Aldeaius. 
These rose into great ikvoar and influenoe in the 
country, and Frumentius was subsequently made 
bishop of Anxnmss (the chief city of Abyssinia) by 
Atfaanasins, and laboured with great success. At pre¬ 
sent, the forms and r^oal of the Abyssiman church 
are a atraoge componna of iTudaism and Christianity, 
of ignorance and anperstition. It is governed by a 
bishop, who is s^led Abxina, and is sent into 
Abyssinia by the Cojptio bishop of Alexandria. ISie 
Abyssinians have, at mfieront times, expressed a desire 
to be reconciled to the church of Borne. 

Acacia, d-lrai'-»he-!i, in Bot., a genus of plants, be¬ 
longing to the natural order Legtaninovs, sub-order 
M(»ios<b. Many kinds fnmish good timber and valuable 
gums. The Aeaeia vera yields gum arabic; and the 
mner wood of the A. Caleehu, an Indian shrub, afibrds 
a kind of catechu, or ontoh, rich in tannin, which is 
used for tanning, and, in medicine, as an astringent. 

Academy, d-kad'-e-me, was the name of a place 
in the suburbs of Athens, laid out in walka and 
shady trees, and said to have been so called oiler its 
.possessor, Academus or Ecademns. It became a 
favourite resort of the lovers of meditation^ and phi¬ 
losophy, and hither Socrates was wont ocoasipnally to 
•repair, to converse with his disciples. But it is chiefly 
in connection with Plato and his philosophy that the 
place has become famous; and Uenoe bis followers were 
termed Academics. In modern times, the term “ aca¬ 
demy" has come to have a somewhat different signi¬ 
fication from that which it bore in aqpient times. It is 
generally applied tq a society of learned men, formed 
for the cultivation of science, literature, or the Mds. 

Aoadbuy FieuBh, in Faint., a terra need to signify 
a design, generally executed with*blaok and white 
chalk, after a living model. 

AOALEFBm, &-ka-le'-fa (Gr. akaUphe, a nettle),_a 
class of marine invertebrate animals, eomprehended in 
the sub-kingdom Itadiaia, and otherwise called Sea- 
netllei. It embraces an extensive namber of animals, 
of which the genus Meduxt of LinosDns may be token 
as the type. This genua has a nervous system and 
senses; a muscular system; a reproductive system and 
development; the power of stinging when tomflied; 
and is phospborescent, AeaUphm bars been s^a- 
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rated into four families,—the Pulmograda, the Cilie- 
gtada, the Cirrhiffrada, and the Pht/iagrada. These 
fatuilioB exhibit a great variety of genpra of peculiar 
structure and form. Some of them are extremely 
bcautiAil, and present an interesting study to the 
naturalist. {See jBbLr-FtsB and Mkdvsa..) 

AoaitlBacBJii, a-kan-lhai'-ee-e, in Bot., the Aean- 
thvte order. Herbs or shrubs found in most parts of 
the world, and abounding in the tropics. Many species 
have very beautiful flowers. The elegant lobed and 
sinnated leaves of the acanthus are stated to have 
suggested the (^ajpital of the Corinthian pillar. {See 
CArlTAL.) . 

AcaNTBioir, S-lXn'-the-on, in Zool., a genus of 
Jlodentia Icnown, at present, only, by their osteology. 
The genus was established by Cuvier. 

AoairxHOnsBiia,<>-Hn-tfto-drr'-Ria, a fossil genus of 
flsbes, from Claris. 

ACAlTTBonBS, S.‘kSn-iho'-deei (Or. ahmiha, a point; 
odaite, a tooth), a genns of fossil'Ganoid Ashes, found 
in carboniferous strata, near Edinburgh, Scotland. 

ACAitTHorHis, i-kXn'-tho-Jie, in Zool., a genus of 
venomous serpents, allied to the vipers. From these, 
however, they are distinguished by their having a single 
series x>f plates beneath the tail, except towards the 
very end of it, where, in some instances, these are 
separated in two sgiall rows. They are viviparous, and 
oonoeal themselves among the roots of trees, depending 
for their prey on tho efiects of the poison with which 
they are imbued. 

AoAKTHorTKBTGll, H-kan-ihof-te-ry'-pe-i, one of the 
three natural orders or primary divisions of fishes, 
divided by Cuvier into fifteen natural families. 

Acahcbubcs, X-Mn'-thu-rutfin Hat. Hist., a genns 
of fishes, of the order Thoranci. Ckarac. Teeth 
small, _ in most species lobated; tail aculeated on 
each side. It is a native of the Indian and Ara¬ 
bian seas, in the latter of which it is generally seen 
in large shoals of two or three hundred each, swim¬ 
ming with_ great strength, and feeding principally on 
difiTereutlunds of sea-weed. The genus contains a large 
number of species, many of which are extremely beaii- 
tifidboth in form and colour. 

ACAtraBCS, a-Mn'-thua, in Bot., a genus of herba- 
oeous plants, belonging to the order Aeanihaceee (which 
»ee). most of tho species ar^tropical, but two grow 
wild in Central Europe. These are Aeanfhua moUia, 
which has emollient qualities, and A. apieaiue, 

Agastts, d/fc'-d-riM (Qr. dkari, a mite), the tick or 
mite, a genus of insects of the order of Aplera, or 
those without wings. It is oviparous, has eight legs, 
two eyes, and two jointed tentacula. It will live many 
months without food, and is very prolific. Of tho spe¬ 
cies, there are, the domestic mite, the iteh mite, the 
sugar-mite, the’red spider, the sparrow-mite, the water- 
mite, and the ticks. 

AoATAbBCilo, X-kXt-a-U1d-tik, a term applied in An¬ 
cient Poetry to such verses as have all their feet and 
syllables without any defect at the end; those which 
are not so, being called calahciic. 

Acaplbsgbni, X-kaal-ea'-aent (Gr. a, without, and 
kavUe, a stem), in Bot., a term applied to plants! 
having very short or inconspicuous stems, as the sweet! 
violet. 

Aocaua, Xk-kai'-le-a, festivals held among the 
Bomans in honour of Acca Baarentia, the nurse of 
Bomulus. 

AjCOBtEXATlOir, ak-eel-le-rai'-shun (Lat. acceUratio, 
liastening), in Hecb., is when the velocity of a moving 
body is continually increased. With whatever velocity 
a fuliog body mojes in the first second, it will, at the 
end of two seconds, move with twice that velocity, 
and so on; the force of gravity increasing as the body 
approaches the earth. This is, however, not mathe¬ 
matically true, ss*a little time is lost through the in¬ 
creased density and consequent resistance of the air at 
each moment. 

AaOB£BBATioir or thr Stabs, a term applied in 
Ancient Astron. to the time by which the fixed stars 
anticipate the diurnal motion of the earth. 

Aocblbbaiiox OB THE Moon is the increase of the 
moon’s mean motion from the sun, compared with the 
diurnal motion of the earth, which is calculated at 
ahotrt.tmi seconds in a century. 

A«ciiiSsaiio5 Airs BxTABSAnoir or ihb Tiszs 

s 
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are certain irregularities in the difference between the 
times of high water, which difference would_ be eon- 
stant eupposing the tides occurred at regular intMvals. 
The tides are caused by the attraction exercised by the 
sun and mooiwon the waters of tho earth, The earth 
being nearer to tho moon than to the sun, it is by her 
that the greatest influence is produced. The moon; 
takes 21 h. SO m. to perform one revolution round 
the earth; high water ought, therefore, to arrive at 
exact intervals of 12 h. 36 m. This interval _ is, how¬ 
ever, continually changing at different times and 
places, being innueneed by three principal causes,— 
tho relative distance of the sun and moon, of tho earth 
and moon, afid tho moon’s distance from the equator 
Bocal circumstances, Such as currents, prevailin^intis, 
&o., are other causes of these irregularities. in¬ 
stance, high water takes place at Ipswich at nearly the 
correct time; at Glasgow and Greenock too early; and 
at most other places too late. The proper recurrence 
of spring and neap tides is at the conjunction and oppo¬ 
sition of the auu, and is also irregular. At London the 
highest spring tide ooours 2 days 10 hours after the 
proper time; this error itself being liable to the greatest 
irregularity. 

Accent, ik'-aeni (Lat. ad, to, and cane, I sing), 
among grammariaus, is the raising or lowering of the 
voice ID pronouncing certain syllables of words. There 
are three kinds of accents; via., the acute, the grave, 
aud circumflex. Tho acute accent, marked thus ('), 
shows that the voice is to be raised in pronouncing the 
syllables over which it is placed. The grave accent is 
marked thus ('), and points out when the voice ought 
to be lowered. The circumflex accent is compounded 
of tho other two, and marked thus (*) or {*); it denotes 
a quavering of the voice between high and low. Some 
call the long and short quautities of syllables, acoeuts; 
but erroneously. 

Accbnt, in Music, signifies a raising of the tone, in 
order to obtain variety and expression. 

Accebtancb, ak-aejit'ana. {See BlU OB Ez- 

CSANGE.) 

Aocnssabt, or AccBSSOsy, tl.k'-aee-eo-re, or nt-stf*'- 
eo-re (Lat. accede, I approach), in Law, signifies one 
who is guilty of a felonious ofi'ence, not principally, 
but by participation. There are two kinds of aeces- 
sorit's,—“ before the fact ” and “ after the fact." An 
accessory “ before the fact" is he who," beingyet absent 
at the time of the crime committed, doth yet procure, 
counsel, or command another to commit a crime." An 
aoceasoijt “ aiter the fact" is one who receives, assists, 
or relieves a felon of whose guilt he has knowledge. 
{See Law, Cbiminal.) 

Accessabt, or Accbssobt (Fr. aceeeioire*, a tens 
used in Paint., tooignify those things introduced into 
r. piotnre for the purpose of explaining and helping 
tho principal objects in telling the story. The works 
ofllogaTthfurnishexcelleiitcxamplesof the advantages 
to be derived from the employing of accesikries. 

Accession, Xk-aea'-ahun (Lat. aeeeaaio, goinj; to or 
towards), in International Law, signifies the act of a 

ower when it becomes party to a treaty concluded 

etween other powers. It also means tho period at 
which a prince assumes tho sovereignty. In Med., it 
is synonymous with paroxysm. 

• ACcldsncb, ald-ae-denae (Lat, accident, falling), a 
small boob containing the first principles or rudiments 
of grammar. 

Accxcent, Xk'-ee-de.nt (Lat. aceidena, falling), de¬ 
notes, in a general sense, any casual event. Among logi¬ 
cians, it signifies,-1. "Whatever docs not esserttinlly 
belong to a thing; 2. Such properties in any subject as 
are not essential to it; 3. In opposi tion to substance, all 
qualities whatever arc called accidents; as sweetness, 
softness, hardness, &c. In Grammar, accident implies 
aproperty attached to a word without entering into its 
essential onfinition. 

Accident, is that which does not follow from the 
nature of a thing, but iVom some qualities of it. It 
also signifies qualities as opposed to substances. In 
Heraldry, it is in coat-armour an additional mark, 
wbich may be omitted without effecting any change 
in the dignity. In Gram., it is something belonging 
to a word, but not essential to it; as gender, number, 
infleotion. 

AcGisENiAi., Sk-tt-den'-ial (Lat. aecidentedie, hap- 
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peDing by ehanoe), in th» langnagn of pbiloaophy, ia 
employcii to express tbe effect tvhioh proceeds from ths 
cause Itappening by accideni!.—'Accidents} colours are 
tbose wmeh depend on the uffeotions of t)ie eye, Ihe 
term issppliedtotbeocolar spectrnm which is generslly 
percckeu after the eye has been for softie time steadily 
fixed Upon a coloured object. I'bus, if wo look for 
• Bomo tiiue upon a yellow piece of olotb, and suddenly 
thru tlie ^e ftom It, we will see the colour of indigo ; 
red wUl gire a bluish green, and so on. fChese colours 
are also called complemeutdry colours, because; when 
taken in conjunction with those of the spectrnm, they 
make up all the colours of a*white light.—Accidsntoi 
‘ point, in PerspeetiTc, that point in the horizontal line 
where the projections of parallel liues'meot the per- 
S^cUrephme. 

a^A;u>EirsE]t, Sk-ie-pen'-»er (Lat. aeipenter, a star* 
geon), in I'chth., a genus of fishes, of the order of Ampftt- 
ita nantet. It has a single linear nostril; the month 
lain the under part of the head, and without teeth; 
the cirri are below the snout, and before the mouth. 
Phere are three species of this genus. 1. Aoeipemer 
* Muto, the largest, is a native of Russia. The skin is so 
strong as to be used for traces in drawing vehicles. 
The isinglass of the shops is made from its sounds and 
scales.— it. Acoipeoier'Mntkemis is also a nativeof Baasia. 
—3. Aceipeneer Stario, or the sturgeon, is frequent in 
our rivers. Isinglass is also made of the sounds of this 
fish. The sturgeon is sometimes found of the length 
of 18 feet, and weighing 700 lbs. It is oviparous, and 
spawns in water. {See Sitjniotrin*;.) 

AoctriTEEs, at-sip'-e-treei (bet. ueciptfsr, ahawk), 
an order of birds, having a crooked beak end powerful 
talons. In this order ore classed the vulture, falcons, 
hawks, and owls. 

AocuuAlioir, Ske-la-maV-tlmn (X<at. aeclamdio), 
among the ancient Romans, a shooting in concert, 
expressive of their pubbo approbation of the conduct 
of their princes or generals. The acclamations of the 
theatres, at first rude and tumultuous shouts, became, 
in process of time, a species of reguhur concert. When 
Nero played in the theatre, a signal was given, upon 
which 6,000 soldiers began to chant his praises, which 
the spectators were obliged to repeat. In Archwol., 
the term is applied to those medals on which the people 
are represented as expressing their joy. 

AcoiitUA.tiz 0 ^&k-kti'-ma-Hee (Lat. ad, to, onAcUma, 
a climate), to accustom an animal or plant to a climate 
not natural to it. A change of climate induces a certain 
change in the constitut ion of the individual, greater op 
leas, according to the amount of diScrenoe between 
tlie two climates. In cases where the difference is 
extreme, diseases and even death may be the result. 
The change produced by acclimation may bo either 
an improvement or a deterioratlbn. Some plants or 
animals possess the power of bearing changes of climate 
to a much greater extent than others; and, fireqUenUy, 
a change which cannot be effected in one individutd, 
may be bRiught aliout more gradually in the course of 
a few generations. The power of bearing changes of 
climate is remarkable in the bnman species, parti¬ 
cularly in the Anglo-Saxon race. An attention to diet, 
clotliing, &o., doea much in modifying the influences of 
climate. 

Accolade, uJc-a'-ladt (Lat. ad, to, and eoitem, the 
neck), a term used to express an ancient mode of con¬ 
ferring knighthood, by the sovereign embracing the 
neck of the new-made knight. In Rngland, it is gene¬ 
rally considered as the sligiit blow given on the shoulder 
or cheek when the honour of knighthood is being con¬ 
ferred. Oibbou calls this blow " the emblem Ot the 
last affront which it was lawful for him to enohre." 
Some antiquaries derive the origin of tliis custom iWim 
the blow given to theRomon slave by his master when 
giving him his freedom. 

AcqoMMODAiroir Bits, &k-lcom'~mo-ia'^»hun (tat. 
ad, to, nnA eommodtim, convenience), in Cqmmeroe, 
signifies a bill of exchange accepted by an ihdividnal 
for the convenience of the drawer, with whom it rests 
to take it up when at matarity. 

Aocoi/efanimeet, iik-kum^-paH’e-ment (Fr, aecom- 
pagner), in Music, denotes the (nstruments which, 
in the subordinate part or parts, ‘ accompany the 
voice, cither to give it ihlness or relief, and to 
heighten the general effect. Thus, the iiiano aiid 
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gnitav are anitable instruments for aoeon^fMtkiiiieiit 
of a eong. In concerto, the instrument 
prinoipsl part is composed is acoompaided by tim irlio1« 
of theband. , 

AccoMPAmxEXV, in Hm*., denotM ax^iittihg 
added to a shield by way of ornament, as <thn %^ 
mantling, supporters, to. Accompaniment it ii(K> 
used for several bearings about a principal one, aa» 
saltier, bend, fesa, &e. 

ApeoBO, Sh-kord', in Law, signtfles an agreement 
entered into, whereby one party consents to receive 
from another something In satiBl^tion of a debt, or in 
recompense for on iiijurr. . 

Acoobd, in Music. (See CoBOohn.) 

ApcoBSioir, ik-ker’-de-an, a musical instrument, 
invented in Germany. It consists of a small otdong 
box, of from 8 to 20 inebea in length, with an inside 
row of small elastic springs, or laminm, fixed in a me¬ 
tallic plate at one end, in such a manner ae to aUow 
them to vibrate freely. A bellows, or folding a^ma- 
ratus, unites the upper and lower parts, and sn^^ies 
the springs with the necessary air to put tiiem in 
motion. To these the air is admitted by valves, 
which, in the same manner ae in an organ, are acted on 
by the keys. A base note, or drone, is also added. 
The compass of the most perfect instrument is from O, 
the fourth space on the base cleff, to G, the seventh ad¬ 
ditional space above the treble, all the semitones iu- 
clusive. Previous to the introduction of theprinoiple 
of this instrument to Burnpe, it was well known to the 
Chinese. The soft tones of the suicordion have a 
great efi'ect npon savage nations, as asserted by Roman 
Catholic missionaries, who carry with them accordions 
to attract the people to their'discourses .—The Ftn- 
TiBA is another species of accordion, and there is an 
OESAH-AocoBnioH recently invented. 

AccoCkt, or Accompt, 6 k-kount', in general de¬ 
notes all arithmetical computations. Among merchants 
it is used for the books in which their business is 
entered. {See BooE-KsEFina.) 

Accoumsaes, dk-kotm'4ant, a person skilled in mer¬ 
cantile accounts. Acconntauts are usually employed in 
investigating the accounts of traders, making up states 
of affairs, collecting accounts, Ac. The official in a 
public office who has charge of the accounts is termed 
an accountant .—Aecouniant in Sankrvpiey is an officer 
appointed hy the logd-cbancollor, having the control 
and management of the funds belonging to banfcmpt 
estates.—Accountant-General, an officer in the court of 
Chancery, appointed for seouring the moneys and 
effects of the snitors. 

Accounib, Chaubsb oe, in the old French govern¬ 
ment, wa.s a court similar to the Rzebequer of 
Bngland. 

AocovivTS States, a title givento the common connt 
ia the declaration in an action, where, npon a balanced 
account between the parties, the plaintiff seeks tore- 
cover the amount due. 

■ Aoooutbemekts, dk-koo'-tre-ments (Fr. aeeotttre- 
ment), a term signifying, in military affairs, the dress, 
equipage, Ac. of a soldier, 

Accbebcebt, ak-ree'-eeat, in Rot., a term applied 
to a persistent calyx, that continues to grow after the 
fioweriog, so as to form a sort of bladder round the 
fruit, as in the winter cherry, 

AocEocH^, iSe-ro'-thai, in Her., denotes a thing 
being hooked into another. 

Aocsbatiow, ik-ktt~bai'‘»hm, a term used to express 
the posture taken by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
at their tables. This posture exhibited their bodies 
extended upon couches, with their heads resting on . 
pillows, or on their elbows, suppogted by pillows. 

AcopjiBtxjfT, ak-kiim'~lient (Lat. aecambere, to lie 
down), in Bot., a term iqipliod to cotyledons which 
are applied to each other by their liioes, and have the 
radicle folded on fieir edges, as*ceu in the embryo of 
the wallfiower. (See Eubuto.) 

Acctmiulatiox op Be&keeb, £k-hi-mu-lai'-tikun 
(Lat. eamnlM, a heap), in a university, is the taking of 
two or more together, or with small intervals between 

AcccutrcATiorr op Foweb is applied to that kind 
of motion existing in some kinds of machines at the 
end of intervals of time, during which the vclooity cf 
the moving body has been constantly accelerated. ; 
d 3 
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__ Aoeuaattv« Case _ 

AocmBAim Casb, Sk-lm'-m-tiv, in Grammar, tbr 
fowtili case, governea by an aotire verb or preposi- 
tiba,; as, I lore him ; where Um is the accusative or the 
pronoua he, and is governed by the verb love. It more 
peculiarly belongs to the Latin language, but has been 
introduced to the Singlish, in which it survives only m 
pronouns. It comes after all prepositions, and is 
usually termed the objective case. {See GBiMMAB.) 

Acx, aiM (Lat. as, a imit), in games, signiiies that 
sideof the dice whereon one is marked. In cards, it 
denotes those which bear only one tigurej as, for 
example, the “aoo of hearts," which displays bat one 
heart. a. 

AoBruALors, Acbuhala, d-sef’-S4Hs (Gr. airepha- 
los, headless), in Zoal., a class of molluscous auimals 
which have no apparent head. 

Acsa, tti'ser (Lat.), in Bot., an important genus of 
. thenataroiorder Aceruoeie. Manyusefulandomainental 
trees are included in this genus .—deer saeeharhmm, the 
sugar-maple, yield.s a great portion of the sugar used 
in America. Perforations are made in the trunk at 
the commenccmeut of spring, and the saccharine sap 
which exudes is collected and boiled down to the 
crystalliziog point.—,4. campeetre and A. psettdo-plata- 
nus ore common timber-trees in Britain: the latter, 
commonly known as the sycamore, furnisbes excellent 
wood fur making charcnal, 

AcBKAOltSf!, uf-servui'-so-e, in Bot., the Maple order. 
The plants of this order wo handsomo trees, which 
furnish light and beautiful wood, nuioh used in the 
arts. They are also remarkable for their eaccharino 
sap. They grow in the temperate regions of Europe, 
Asia, and Nori h America. (AeeAcKit.) 

Acbbaxs, Acbiia, n-ser'-rans (Gr. a, without, and 
keras, a horn), in Ent., a family of apterous insects. 

Acbbic Acid, «-*cr'-iefe (Lat. acer, the nmple), in 
Chem., an acid obtained from the sap of the maple- 
tree. 

Agbuosb, ao'-e-rose, in Bot., n term signifying 
neeille-shaped, applied to loaves that are very narrow 
and sharply pointed, as those of the common juniper. 

Acbxba, il-ser'-ni, u term applied by the ancients to 
a kind of altar placed near the bed of a dead person. 
Incense and other perfumes were uousumed on it by fire 
ppovious to the funeral, and Aeerro! were the pots in 
which the incense was burnt. 

AOElABUtuu, Soe-tab’-H-lum ILai. a Binall cup or 
dish), signiflos, in Zool,, the suckers of the anns of 
the cuttle-fish, as well as other dibrauchiute cephalo- 
pods, which have on this account been termed aceta- 
bulifera. 

Ao]iTABri.Tr3i, in Anat., is tbe term applied to that 
deep cup-like cavity of the os innominatum which 
receives the head of the femur, or thigh-bone, thus 
forming Hie hip-joint. 

ACX3AB0LUM, iu Kut,, is a term signifying the cavitv 
in the trunk in which the leg is fitted. 

Aobiat., &s'-e,-(ol, in Chem., a thin colourless fluid, 
boiling at 221“ F., its speeifio gravity being ‘821.^ 
It is one of the products of the slow oi'dation of 
alcohol vapour under the influenoe of flucly-divided 
platinum. 

A.CBtABions TuANts, (Lat. aeefaria, a 

salad), plants such as endive, mastard-aud-cross, let¬ 
tuce, &o., used for salads. 

Acbtatb, S'-se-iaif, in Cham., a compound formed 
by the union of a base with acetic acid. Many of the 
acetates are of great impoTtauoe in tbe arts. These 
will be found under their respective bases. All the 
acetates are soluble in water. 

. Aobtio Acrn, S-eef-ik, in Chem,, is produced by the 
oxidation or destrnwtive distitlation or organic bodies 
containing its elements,— carbon, bydrogen, and 
oxygen. When pure, it is a colourless liquid of apecifio 
Jtravityl'OSii, which ^stoUisesate temperature oelow 
W F. It has a pungent smell, and- is highly corrosive. 
Tiiiogar and pyroligneous acid arO impure varieties of 
aootic acid. All liquids susceptible of the vinous fer¬ 
mentation are capable of yielding vinegar. Ofl these, 
the most important is wine, which becomes vinegar by 
spontaneous acidification. The old method of making 
the best vinegar consists in partially filling a series of 
casks placed in a cellar kept at the temperature of 
85“ P., with a mixture of wine and ready-made'viuegar. 
The tetter, which acts as a ferment, is first put into the 
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empty casks, and then a certain proportion of wine, 
After some days, more wine is introduced, and succes¬ 
sive additions are made periodically. When tine whole 
has become vinegar, a quantity equal to that of the 
wine employees drawn oSf and the process is recom¬ 
menced. In Euglaud, an inferior sort of vinegar is 
made from an intuskm of malt by first exciting in it 
the alcoholic fermentation, and subsequently mdueing 
the oxidation of the alcohol. The fermented wort If 
sometimes transformed injo vinegar by a process pre- 
eiselT sinular to tfart described above, sma sometunes 
by allowing it to remaip for several months in haif- 
fitled and loosely-stuped casks, arranged in rows in 
an open field, ^fbe German, of quick-vinegar process, 
consists in passingthefemouted liquor through a lar|(p 
vessel filled with beechwood shavings moisteueA,witn 
vinegar. In'pcrcolating through the apparatus, whRh 
is called the generator, the liquor passes overau im¬ 
mense surface exposed to the oxidizing influence of the 
air, and is rapidly couyerted into vinegar. The crude 
acetic acid, known as pyroligneous acid, is one of the 
liquid products of the imstroctive distillation of wood. 
Oak and beech are the woods most commonly used 
in the mannfnctnre, and the distillation is generally 
conducted in large iron cylinders. By a beautiful but 
tedious process, the acetic acid contained in tbe impure 
product is made to imite with sods, so as to form pure 
acetate of soda. This salt, when distilled with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, yields a colourless liquid, which 
is acetic acid. A portion of this crystallizes at a tem¬ 
perature of from ikP to 60* F., constituting what is 
called glacial acetic acid. The chemical coniposltion 
of acetic acid is represented by the symbol 0,11,0,. 
Its uses are numerous and important. In the Arts, It 
is employed for the preparation of the various acetates, 
especially those of iron and alumina, which are the 
chief mordants of the calioo-printor, for dissoiviug 
gums in making varnishes, and for photogrophio pur¬ 
poses. In Medicine, it is used eiteruallv as a local 
irritant, and infernally ns a febrifuge.—Bcf, JEnglisk 
Cyelopmdia—“ Arts and Sciences.” 

Acktohb, d-se-fone', in Chem., a colouTless vola¬ 
tile fluid, having the oomposrticu obtained by 

the distillation of the nootates of the alkaline earths. 
It has a peculiar odour, and is very inflammable. It 
is aouietimcs called pgroaeetic epirU '. .^s a remedy for 
asthma, it is occasionally used in roedimne. In a pure 
state, it is a colourless mobile fluid which boils at 
133“ F. 

AcHJEirxiTK, d-ks'-ue-BW, in Bot., a one-soedod fruit, 
havmg a dry shell, or pericarp, which is closely 
applied to the seed, though separable from it. This 
pericarp is indehisceut, that is to say, it remains 
eliisod, and the seed only become free by its decay. 
Limuens mistook achamia for seeds, and called 
the plants producing them gpmnoeperms (naked- 
aeodod). Several achmuin are formed by a single 
flower. The little bard bodies scatteredi^ver the 
surface of the strawberry, and those we Bud clus¬ 
tered together in the centre of the botteronp, are 
Bchusiiia. 

AcHATMA, d-kdf'-uw, in Zool, * genus of terrestrial 
gastropod#. 

Acubbontia, d-i«-ro»'-site-a, a genus of Lepidopte- 
rous insects, fam. Fykinyidui, which embraces some of 
the largest European .djegidoptera, the most remark¬ 
able of which is the Acaeranfia^airepos, or Death’s- 
bead Hawk-moth (whioh see). 

AcuTByiiMBWT, S‘tsicm'-me«( (Fr. acheeer, to ac¬ 
complish), in Her., is a term applicable to the shield 
of armotial bearings generally, as the heraldio sym¬ 
bols or badges dopioted on it.were originally the 
marks of some heroic act or great achievement of the 
bearer. The term, however, is commonly applied to 
the tUueral achievement of a deceased person, affixed 
agfunst the dwelUng-hoase, to denote the death, rank, 
and station of the occupant.—Berry’s E»cy- 
clopadia Seraldica, 

Achiluba, S-kil’-h'a, In Bot., a genas of plants 
belonging to the natural order Cemponte. The AchU^ 
tea. Milte/cUum, oommonly called the Yarrow, or Mil¬ 
foil, is tbe most important British species. Its white, 
or rose-coloured flowers, adorn many of our meadows, 
particularly those with silicioua soils, from June to 
September. From these flowers, which are occasionally 
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gabstituted for bopa in bnming, ten Agtential oil is ob-' mineri^ kfogdom arci temed mtnend tteid*. MtiiaiBt- 
tatned, and «i of the leaTB* and fldwaring aeidi ara formed by the xcombiBBiMoa of oiey|«i and 

beads Is said to be a Talnable sfoniacbic. XiM.|ire^y a matiSl; and tn^arUa aefdi are tbosi adkion ocmiain 
carden plant ImowB as wbite ba(d>eloif*a butfona is a oaeb;>n> W »e fonnedwitb orffSh^ Xniiha 

titivated varied oHspeoies of aeldllea. *010 f enorie syirtwa isf dbanioal honaenejatora^ tbe , 

name is derived Ibom Aohpljeat *liO Is asid to bsve dis> emnMat'PlWiolk obesArts iSitijdon da Moiysan tad 
covered the tuedioiniid ^OpiMes dithe m&foil while liSToisilv,. the mineral acids are dw^attd by an 
« studvina botaw n»d«r fehiHm. - sd}eotive fotmad out of tbs ttttma of theiir riements, 

AcBiiiT.s8« TZ'STi^i ie^f-OM (Lit. tmio and formiBaring in em W w | thus, milpburoits acid, 

AnhUlit), in « tendon which eoftnaehi the pbosphoric a^ boapl^hg that the first h formed of 

soleos and eattrocuMihS niuseles of tha oatf of fihe si^fanr and aad ltd second of phospboms and 

legaUhtbebOna Of the heel. It tabes its namaibom oxygen. the aOla baforined of hydrogen, the tarin 

tbefsbleof tba wi«th«r <^AahiQas dippiiin-hiBi in. tbo h comttsnced srith X^droi thus, hydrochloric add 
river Styx to rdider him fovdinerabia. llnring this %aifiM that the ocwdidnnd cont^s bydrocen and 
operation she bald btid by rite heel, and here bo sub>: duorian, Tba two sylu^les. o»« and io affixed to rite 
saguently recaiT^ bia daariiMWoand. ■ names of add camponadSi indicate two different 

4 cwn.nntnt[, a geana of fossd madifloarions; le alwsiya dendring an add which eon* 

of whicb tbare nre trie spwas fonndih the oxeta^ tainsm<!weoi;yil|ffli ritmi rim eddwbose name terminates 
ceoos strata of Sugldlkd. ' ihoiMt &w examfft,salpbsifo ttdd hasforite addi%^ 

AcnuwrnzotiB, », wjaiesd ! ing prmeipw moira ojcj^sn tiUKi mfipburout acid, it ■ 

chlamm, a cteak), in lot., a term apphad to flowers riaa at first riion^ riiM a snfastah^ not form 
which have only stamens and pittfla, the floral enva*/ With ot^em Btorairirih ihe trio above-n^ 

• lopes being wanting. The nahM flower ef rite common pdunds j biriesaaaweyesubsaflnCtrflfdiBCoymedwhecdn 
ashisan example. This consrits mataly Of the cesan- aBabstanwrisafonhdtdinrikewiriiojsygenMinanyas 
rial organs of raprodnetion, and haa neitbec calyx nor five diffbrent cotnbhuirid^. In order to dktingnish 
corolla. ■ . these comhioetidns flwin the .others, it was foand 

Acsbas, dVjfcraa, in Bot., a ganns of plants, ha> haOessaiy to asi^oy three prefixes borrowed from the 
longing to riia order A«^Sflcea», or Aoppofrifofiuniiy, wredtj ftar example, fepo (under), (abote), 

They iaro natives of the taropioal parte of India, or brii^ypse (in the highest degfee), Thnshyposul* 
Africa, and A.tnarica. Several species yield tnscions,; phnrons acid is an add .poffl^sad of sulphur and a 
fruits; thus, the 4eri-o* sapota prodnocs the sapno^ snmller priTprtion of osyirih than snlphuroua add; 
dilla plnm, and the 4. mamiHosa. the marmalade. The ^rdflaric add oemteinamo/e oxygen tlM cMorio add, 
barks of certain tpocica arc used medicinally in the Ad- fltriher diriaite :rip<m this snbject, see 
treatment of fevers, and the milky joices of others rixOin lfoiglwot.klrihg'i^ /^tiOOrgamc acids, which aTa 
yield snbstaiices resembling ^tta^^ercha. vary mhChmoienhmrr^s~tbai); riie mineral acids, and 

A csBoxAtta, itJid-ro-mat-Hi; (ijtr. ; ii, riitboat, and rinfeh all oOttt^ omhon and hydrogen, a large pro* 
chroma, colour), in Opt., a tern applied to IriSsdi porridh' riiygei^ and some nitirigen,have no regular 
wliieh givo images fipea from eolonred and indisrinct ' ndmendStisra, Thesiiottimpoitimt of these chemical 
edges. Han and Bolland discovered the mode of oon- bodfos mri,-ramong the mineral acids, sulphncio,,Sul> 
structing these lensrw, by perfectly iudei^dentinvcati' phh)ton», ,hydrosnlphuric, hitiie, phosphoric, arsenious, 
gntions. Tlieybothfound that the chromatic dispmsion arsenic, ehromic, l^droflncrio, hyffi!orii'lori'c, chloric, 
which common lenses produced eotdd be done away iodfo,oarbonic, bOracic^ Bnds£lioicj among ^0 Organic 
with by using two lenses of different kinds of glass, acids, fornnc, hydroeyamC, oxalic,, acetic, ntalio, tar- 
joined together. (gee Liutrc, Iixns, rnisu, Cbboma- tsite, sneoinic, benzoin, citric, &o. (See these words.]) 
■tics, RkfbacmoK, Omes.) Acids are extensively employed in medicipe, priuci- 

AcicnuAB, d-sii'-n-for, in Bot., a tern signifying nffily in mises of teSammattonf^ferer, palpitation of the 
iieedle-slisped, gppHed to narrow leaves, like those of heurt, and irritSirien of the slnn.: 
tba fir. Tne terra hasnr is moro commonly used, sted: AciKAciiroXK, 5,-««3'.*e-foW» (tat. ncfooces, Asci¬ 
is to be preferred. tmtar;/om«, form), in Bot.» a i»m signifying scimi- 

Acidaspis, ds-sid-ds'-pts, n ffenns of fossil Oiorfoe*** tar-sha^ ; tippliad to dertirin snoealcnt leaves, 
of the group ZVifodtiss, found in the Wenlo^ rime- AcHina.&'-e-was, in Sok, one Of the divisions of the 

stone. ' ; ' ihnii'rff.the'raspberry.' 

AcmiPiAxm, in Chem., is appiied Api.ti>ss, 4k-)i'-4rM, « missile weapon, supposed to 

to that which is onpifole4)f being eonverted into aa have beeh a kind of dart or javebn, mi^enseofby the 
acid. Such eubstanoca are also Aermed fodicafs, arid anrient BomaUs. Aceorffirig to Soaliger, it was a glo- 
acidifiablebases. ^^ 

Aci»tmtTKli, 4f<s.4tetf«ri*-*«',ln Chem-,na iiMtru- AoMA fflld-«e (Gr. ntris,;a pairit), th« top or Mgbest 

ment for ascertnimngtbestren^hpfacida. ptuPt Of anything, ThysiCiaria. usO it to express tho 

AciniMgwty, ds-tc-diat'-aie-riy, .to. Chriri^ an mtoe- utmost'y^miee or oriaiS.of a disease; and .to Ehet. it 
ditiouB method rif aecertatotoe iho onantity rif ,««e denntwriiehigheri p^ntrifpathos, to whioh the mind 
acid contained to apy given ItgUid, utoed upon the is eondrictod. (w a Af bnptessions gradually 
lawofdeflnrieprc^ortiaus. Itirempfoyedasamsahs rikmgto totoni^. ' 

of determining riie aetn^ w totririsio value ttf: thfB’ AooMwrar, or AJtospriT,: g.hoy«o*js (Gr, ote, » 
crude acids met with in eommwoe: To focilitata riik raraedy, aridfesrife u.d^fodrirse), * term signifyingriie 
process, tables have been eonstrUoted by Br. lire doOtrinri«ri lrifelfiite, otOf tho «a#*rta; «iedi<Ta. 
ondotlmrs. (SeePorinjtSiwo AirAnyia8,)i Aoot*^ iay«o-®te(riri.o*ia!)<aifAoir.disciple), toriie 

Acins, ds'-rid (Xrfit. neidiri, sour), a hUTncrona arid Ronrish^HrietooiW'rifriiliAnfartororaersofthcclergy. 

portspt (dass ed elmmfcifl bodies, vrifleb are dwtito vriiinm o^to itls to ari^d nporitho deacons and aub- 
giiished by the property of Combining with limes to dastone to rite of the riltar, to light arid hold 

form salts, (sym BASBiMiia SAtrs,)' TWaregenoi^y flie ctoffia)!, to lmto to^totonto, to 3 [»esent the pricste 
sour to tlm toiSto } tomwrt tostanCrii they hate a great ri^Wtoa and wvter. Ao- lathonnmiUvo church, the 
affinity for water, ririi rito tolobteto itr thc^^^ ariflytos were to hifiy torders, anffrauked next to the 

nearly ali the vegetable bines; they nnito with metals tobneacnns i hut at toe pres«nt*£ime, the duties of 
or their oWdosj tokahto, arid orirriiSv W wtohrifflr held tori aooly to aravaiy often performed by laymen and 
toot oi«'gBn wm <totatoea= to ari tiie acids. TMtoOi. ehoriStor-boyt. 

mcirt doss Meed ririito Into toe « ; Anowra#, dh'-c-uKs (tor. aifcojtiriu), in Bot., the poi- 

greatestnamber; but it has been lariertaittrid that to aonoriS plant familiarly known : as toe monkshood, or 

Very many oases the acidiljrjrig principle ie hydro* riClftibtoe. (®»e Acoriirni,) • • ' 

gen. It has conmqnmfly been ctoriiidered rieCCsstoy: ' AiowntfO Aouri, in Cham-,« prepared 

to divide acids into (M7i(^«, foitoed by oxygen, toia l^ tori aCtitei of heat upon mystiflliaed etoric Bcid. and 
hgdracUU, farmed by hydi^en. Jtoese, agam, are is'fitoria to bo identioal with that which occurs intoo 
subdinded into aniiydeena atofo^CiriapldsWitoont irateto toontolfoodriombined with lime. The salts formed by 
and kydroteit acids, or acids’COritiatoog Water. AC* toC ritoCn rif this arid with diffrirent bases are termed 
cotoing, however, to the latotoririilettohm of nhririiate* aoCtoMitoa.'’''' '. 

all acids are hydrarids. The arida famished by tori ACitolMtt, or AoobxeU,. d-tori-e-iiiie, in Chem-a 
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» ADworful vegetAblo alki^id, prepared fruntite root 
of the Jjioniium ^dTupeZiiNi. It m oue of the'montfira- 
lent of poieoiii, liut^nii the ksme time, a v«i^, va^ 
inedioine. ExtenmJljr wp^ed. It prodaoea os thp If&la 
a prickling seneatldn, 'trniah is followed, to ajgO^Oimsjr 
nninboeas. . An ointment ooDtaminn aooitoj^ M often 
used in esses of Benralg|a. The atkalcdd oonsiste of 
the elenmnte oarboot todrog^ nltrogeis, kadpigv^ 
itsfomulaiieiagCgbSCtfKO^^ , • 

AooRixvVi in uot., it gntlto «?plents 

bobseing to the natorol order jEle^smlo^tdl, t^he 

Crowfoot or Buttercm fstoto* Ifnftdyinlt^ffipecaee 

are poisonoua ; but when tiieextraets prtokrea 'ftom 
them are need in (proper dbeeki thdIr'niMOt)eenddia> 
phoretic efoota i^ve highly beneBoial. The flowers 
of msnr speoiee are remaiVable foriheir bewiityi snd 
resembie little hcbneta, The root of the AcMfteeei 
ftrox is the principal source of the Oelebreted Indinn 
poison Bikhf Ue St»h. The monkshood, Acoaieuia Jfo* 
petlut, is a nstirc of Surope, and ocenrs insereralparts 
at this country, partiodlarly In XDaretbrdsMre, Heron, 
shire, and Somersetshire, and is odltirated as a garden 

? lant for-the saJte of Ha handeome purple Bowers. 

bis species is theofBdnal plant of oar Pharmaoopcsia, 
and the prepwations tirom it are used in the treatment 
of nenrs^a, eottte rhenmatimm and diseases of the 
heart. Its aotifepriocd]deis aoomtine {ue Ahommr*}. 
The root Of the A. Mtrw^Uum is smd to possess no 

f oisonons propertiee, ana to base a high ri^tttaitianJ& 
udia as alebrifoge andmtiperiodio medicihe, 
Aeomtia, 44un'>Hts‘u; (Or. ahan, a dart), a genus of 
serpents -established by Cnrie]^ agd forming a link 
between the tmo serprats and tto oommon snakes. 
Ckarae. 'Without bones; theusnal lizard or iMpent 
head; 'body oorered with smell scales only, hot with, 
ont tlie homy pbtes wbiob guard its under tnvTaoe in 
the common iierpents; without poison-fangs, and with 
gentlehabitsi in general, of a small size, and it feeds 
on worms and niams. It is found in almost ereiy part 
of the old worid. 

Acosir, ai'-kora (Sax. oue, an oak, and oerii, 
gr^), in Bot., the fruit of tho osk-tree. Acorns 
form exoOhent food for. swine, and are aaid to hare 
been uetd by man for food in the golden age. {8»t 
QunhovB.) 

AooBjr, in Maritime afTairiu a amall pfieoe ofwood. 
pl^d on the top of the spindle Of the mastheads of 

j^coBus, a^i<il»>.nis (Or. a, wl^out, and hptw, pupil 
of the eye), in i^t.;; the sweet flag, a member ofi 
the naturri ^der' Tins plant grows in 

watery places, and abounds in the rircTs of ^Norfolk, 


blossoms of May and JnnSi .t^ iS 

the only truly ainmatie ii^t growing wild in this 
country. The thick: (Weej^g stem or rhiiiome, com¬ 
monly called the root; isthe yaluable part Of the jj^Ut, 
it is somewhsit spongy .and powarfully aromatio, and 
has a bitterish taste.' It in used by the reotiflers to 
improye the flavour of andrls SIbo employ^ to 
give a peonliar .taste and -fkaginlaeo to certain kin’ds of 
beer. Ferfamois make use of it intho uumufaettun 
of hair.powder, and tanners in tha preparation of 
peculiar sorts of leather. ]From the fresh riflzi^en' 
yolaiile ofl isobt^ned by distiSaiion, nsedin mhldog 
aromatic vinegar, and for scenting ^snedT; In Mad., 
the sweet-flag is sometimes used as-an arosoidio sflmn- 
lent and a ^d itonic, many pbyriuians'nisak 
highly of its betaefisial eflTects in oaics of nine. It 
grows in most parts of Borops^ iw Asia, and in Iflie 
tTuited States; andin Ostholm soontrSes Hit tiseA.for 
-strewingthe churches at greatfostoals- > it issui^osed 
to be the ealemuu af the J^Bg of Aenee its 

baianicalname,Acoru* CatattUr. •, , 

A00tEt.BOOII8. ACOTt'jjSBOWaS, ' 

(0r. a, without, IxtaltSan, seod-lohe), in Jlot.. .arp 
those plants which Ire propagated by SpweBt'ana'not 
to irne seeds. Cotybdons are the rnmmenis of the | 
fl rst leafy organs which make - their appsaraacein' .thw'' 
dev4opment(of plants springing.friim seeds propefly 
socii|led.^^hese rudimentaryrtpfsas do oot^tltm 

^^^^^^ogamous or fl^irleSS plahM of likuwhu 
aSeidetitieaT with the aeoWledones of later flotiwittit. 
Xhs families coipofing this great rinas, ardilic Si^M, 


AoottAMfla.. 


horsetails, peppevworm,, :cfob.moB8eB, naOWSSi liter.' 
.woits,,«d!aras,..lMbe»8,'fMjJi,,',ahd'alg!n." 

)liooaieni, d-kce'-sle, is a small rodent snimM yery 
much rsiembling thnuoatU but loss in sisei^ It m an 
iahabitaBt.of ths woods wnisna, has onl]^ tto rudi- 
mesti of a ^„jiimne#s)sts upon slmoods, nuts, and 
odd- Abovsi.) 

■' '|g;s;.;,^#ito,';^:toternsl 


JGte:o*s|{o, l J|eW)» >» th"* 

■■^■■.'•tiiJSB-sJi?ef'.'the..:law8' whirii. 
d;^prcp«^fojn: of ths atmo- 
■'’femjPS.'to the 'OTgan of . 
M .s*^«noe of sound. 


........AfloiBiMStJMM 

jiplsrie'llmai^; 

any otl 

elsstio body* to scswne’nyibratojy’mdtkih. 
can prodnesa sound, nsdeM its pMts bcpttc'in rapia 
motion. The string ofa maSicM ntuning- 

fork, or the 9arcbmCnt,h«ad of a driWn, are not eono- 
roos unless nsrtickwbe censed to sssnme a state 
of ribraUou. It m likewise necessary that there should 
hs an elmrtic sajbslaiios, whether solid or fluid, be- 
twsKi it and the.ear, or the sopnd will not be appre- 
-oiahle. Bor Instanot^ a bril rung under the exhausted 
reoriyerofite air-pntnp will yield sesriMy any sound. 
Although Sir, Irinn its beiug the ntedinm most com¬ 
monly in oontaot with :1be meMlfaiia I^Mgonidf the 
ear,is the most geneiat oondnetor of somid, yet other 
agents are capable of transmitting it. / A oeli rung 
ludsr the watera of Lake GeoCya wss - beaH across 
the whole extent of the water, a ditfanee of nine miles, 
ffidi remeCt to its pfodoetion in the air. Sir John 
Berschal baa shown test, in roond oomben, sounds 
Of ereiy bitsnsHy travel, at tbs temperatHre of 02° 
Fahr., at the rate of 1,135 AmtpSrsecoUd^teualto 
13} miles per minute, or 705 antes an hem. %s velo¬ 
city' with which sound travslaterongb diShrsat bodiea 
varies grestiy. The velority of lonnd in *ir diffhjrs 
with t^perature, M. 

seriee of experihi^ts hpoh tew swgwlv dnd sdine Of 
hieresalts gtve tbefollowiog 

Temperature of Air. TCloelty of Bonnd. 

0-5° centigrade . I.O^fCet. 

8-10 „ . liflOl 

S‘5 •( 1;1W 

18*0 ■ ■'.•■' 9 $ ... ' aAesas's.M 

flO'fl ■*• (■'■.r''' ifl#'.-':' .wtesmsiisw.; 

** At a temperntsra Of half a dsigree abtoe the Irsssing 
point of -water tbs yMooityteLOSflfeiH n eeaohd ; at 
a temtasratpre of 26tl dsgxecs it is l,ldOforia se<id»d, 
or aiuiteMnee of 51 feet fbr 85 degrees; thstis tosay, 
^.aUgmentetioii of yrioaiiy'*’^' abont 3 feet fpr arery 
single dejyea c«ntig|gde."w.2ywfo;i. 

Fefoofy qfSouiftd fs 0<uea 


>• 

•it 


1,088 feet. 

liOdo » 


‘ uyarosan ... ..v 

CsthomeArid „ 

‘ Cterbottic-Oxide 1,107 ,, 

Protuaids of Bliconm '... flog „ 

(t ewe hufilS^ §9 

The’temperature ofthe hbeve-mentkbiad flasss is taken 
at 0° centigrade. ' ' . , i . 

.. i . - 

T!ett{i«4(tam, Teloei 
SesTS^ (artifieial} ... 0, ... «,7« 

Steer Whter .ao „ ... 

U ... ... I® M to, 

SmnfloB til 

? Mj> flswhate of < 

lAbsol^ Alct^ .,,'38 ,j= 

■Bediriiiist taCtubooUa of 

S a”" 

Sf®'" 


.«r,tW' 


''.fled " 
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AoousttM. 


The iotosaity ofeonndia mnoh engment^tf therihm* 
tiona he conlteed in tttbee eirai^ of «ay kind. 
By meeoB of B.^atonf'TJpei f(a>»«i,iiow^ aUAt, 
ner be (reneufttea iS^.^ Jpitirt of « l^iiduig ^ 
eoothers the,*t|»lK>«MS>« oWiTiy# to the ow 
the eliaht but omiiuMHi tluit era jgeBereted »' 

a the cheat. - Biot eeoatteimdelbiit'tiieehcteteettrahv 
can be bee»d thrtKtl^ tttin»tIrat istoneUt. 
Sound ir tadUi!tol( rdleeted Jtamd tH»a« 

terihed aot ; u eo«wlo«e3ii^ vt SeriteerhUM 
the Khtt 

'Vaobei the* th* hhho r«n»ucnasTee»bIe*Moiii]pBh1- 
nent to the gir itim> '.ft»o«'«fhiii3e «i!« dtShranfen? 
in iotraeHy o|i}ht)4!ipllit4*'t|^ Te{i]»te<h9a taoekel see 


oaoBon t o^^'Kmhd* Jiltiw to SMUtnal as 
twg' ^ 4hte*. 


•in, era diShjto&t to W foiie,--«het 



tremora, Withto eettsui Jinifa. ^MJtotnra oftIuiigepM* 
eeata seingle wifvd tstnomd ftois erar ooieiBg eihtoaj 
the more hestdT'siOM S'wsTe oomea^tto taow ehar 
end attdden the aeautd. When etoenia neerly 
trsTea oome to isMtlpdar. toterttotr toe eound is o 
« noiae. When toe'wtoea ere eqnto, amd toequad die 


Aoaostiea. ' • ,« 


waarea of>2>Sa A 6jAo.; hot the sadsnre of the as* 
tomS' to ttotoh ’toeao aonnda ooneaponded, end toe 
aeene of sredotohg erab of them at viH, taeie yto 
tnfhhtnW'The esq^meata on toeeleotrie 
0gtoai']Ntora'^*i ptoe of raeto, diteovetedlto ldeh> 
tenberfe tmtoeane^totone that toe different ribntotT 
ntototof «f‘»'(Oh/itoM 'ptoto toitod; elao preaent di& 
Ihto^.lllppejtotoeto tond, or aomeaiauar 

ftottomtototoetotoedtmtoeiarto^ Onempli^thf 

toto aei^ ttbieh preeented itaeK to 

ay oy^itoKm tlto-totonlwjtoito torasdy mentioned, 
reMnito^ « toto mtojm to toyt> and toe reir 

tM«toto#d ^etoiaed to wM that which 

,M!toeo Wtot tod eqnatoi to too wmbeT of diame- 
Wtoid Thsao Mtota toto he oleer^ shown by 

of pl«tog(i«to^ Thtoh^pliaee aey he held by s 


eaaB wooden eioe^ oreeonMdi^ » elamjp in toe centre, 
ee alunrnto toe oeeompenyins ffto. The edoea of the 


hteatotl: 


The edges of the 
•aadetxewednpon 


a f iTy -f r 1' 


mmmmm 


C, between the 1uw« and trable olef, is piodneed ^ 
waves about 8 ft< I'Oin. apacrt t wayea at half that dia^ 
tanoe apart prodnee-a tone oneootare higher, If the 
distance apart to toe. waves of one note bean a idmple 
ratio It, i, I, i, I, I. 4, #, or f) to the diatenoe opart 


size; otherwise, Hmv are .diaoordant. Stoe gravest 
mnaioalaoand is ntedneed about 18, and theafaarp^ 
eat by about 12,000, ‘ribrationain a aaeradt bnt tins 
atatemant mnat'ba taken withsenie qwdiitcation, ito, 
u Br; Wolhtoto'}iMiah«iiK.'llm.itoa*rof appreoiatotg 
eounda dilfors greatfy to^Wtoent peraone. The aono* 
Tona vitoatioaa ofbtotoi wreontMdfntoy anciona. apd 
the more d^enlt to toiiandetatood Iram onr habitaof 
'measuring toangea to tootionabytoe eight; but toeaa 
motions affeot wary tenail^ another organ, Whllet 
they era tomost iq^ptooeptibie to toe tod, and as we 
are without 'toe mSnh of oonvacting the ideas derived 
from one aenee bsb those dertvedfrom another, toe 
sensation of the motion to aonnd dodd not assist tts-to 
understand its pretoM Uetun M eampsTOd sdtoviasble- 
motiona. That top,ear at ones peroeives the differanee 
betwaen a grave and an doute sound t bnt ft iS'Only 
from sttentive observation 'by thesye toatwa dieeover 
the different rapidity of enooesaion in toe vibsationa 
which produce them, The vtoratioha to a greht many 
bo^a, m attosga, bdls^ and membranes, when endu 
ting soundh, may however be diatintoly seen, end even 
felt; bnt they may often be rendered more visible to 
the «ya by a Bttia sriido^ ench as aprhskling the 
vibrating body 'With Send, or stone light grenulsT snlv- 
stenoe. 1* was raserrad for the eeiehrsted OhUdai to 
s^ttise u 'Spparaitoa for rendering aouotons'ribra*' 
rionS vUihlei, mtd his thseovuias have proved to toe 
dwpeet im^rtnme toS soienoo- to dimnttms, 
ChiadnitoUe^attotoee'hie discoveryAsanadndrer 
to mnaie, ^s Mssnents to which 1 had begun tolatni 
ratoer lat«b that la tomy ninetBentoyear.' J notonsd 
; that toe aoianca of fluottetics wtk iwtonegleeted'tlum 
moat other portions to physios, 'whf'ssmtjsd in me 
the desire to anshe good toe dd^^sttd.hy.binrdisoot 
TS? **,tol?* stotow tdtoihpart toSoisMa. In! 
1WI bed obiwvto toist a puts of glass or metal gave 
toflbrant s^ds whrinit was simek at different {daoee, 
but I oon,d‘nowhere ftm any tnilnmatioo regarding 
toe oomeeptoiding rao^ to -vtoration. Mtom time 
there appeared in tbeitoscjssle atono notices to an is* 
etrument, made in Ite&tgr toa Atod Mhssooohi, eon* 
slating to bells, to sriuen one or two violin boms were' 
applito. This auggethto to me the idea of emphyiug 
a violin bow to wrimdda'i^ vibrations to different 
eonorous bodiee;'. .'tlRte l iqmlied the bow to a 
plate to i^sniisedto'tWftoi^e, it'gave 
aounds, whiob, c(SaiPltml!:Jilto saoh other, weMies 
twgsrdetoe nnmberW#illi!Whttotoilifr««i(i^^ 



toem. On daasdng the flddle.how'horoa8 the edge of 
toepfatenear oneofite oornenLtlweand assumes the 
ibet ilgnre displayed m Chledsi's vibratory dgnres 
(Flats 1.). Thle ie the gravest tone,and the tone next 
to it in syhmess is pi^uoed by applying the bow to 
the ttdddM to one of the aides, upon whioh toe sand is 
lodsed away ftom certain parle^f toe surface, and as, 
enmee hne of the ffcnrestoown at F|sto f. By vmyinp 
the points vtoau toe bow is i^lied, ail ihe beantiful 
BgnrasshotitoatlBatsf.ma'ybeprttdqoed. 1>r,Tyndal|, 
in one of his Ib^toee upon soandattha Bom Inati- 
tttUoB^ demonstrate tost sound was really the Oonse* 
qimnee ofwavhslutne air, or, fnotoerworaa,toatvrith, 
onttorebnUdeorddnihtbe propagatedr by toeibllowing 
experiatimt, Th«' prgfsesor place 'a hell in (he glaai 
raotivef to an sirHoump; he tben-exbaoated it of ita 
BtmogplMrib Im. The mu was iq^ated, but gave out 
no aomwi SBoiilirae^^h^ whiahisfontteen 

timsSiUdbtto. toan air, towntar tte moeivef i the bell 
ww eqjMly heard to sohnd. to eathansting the re* 
oslyarto toe hydrogen gee, an siftbat pmfeot vaonom 
Sradobtidne; the hammer was made to atfibo the btil 
viOlfntiy, bto, though a apeotator plaeed bis ear dose 
'to toe «HS veaMI, not toe'faintest tinkle could be 
heard, xhabelLis tUa instsuoS, was snspendto >7 
ntrinffP, hsd it beett placed upon the plgte of toe aii> 
ptohp toe wibrations woidd have been eornmnnksefeed 
>.'«^^iMt>.ototite.tiM.tooet»es; Whebtheatmosphsrft 
Mf wmt tVrmaMjsr (he veaid, a riight soimd 

wmw, 'US toe 'Sir beeame mhi* 
nadloiite until to» toll sowto to 
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tlw bell irea he«ed. Uft Clwrles Beooke, in the sixtb 
edition of bis exosBeet *'MsBa»l of llatural flulb^ 
eopb;/’stetos, “ « series of biKhlyletierestiiig 

e^riiaente on fiiie eablect br fft bppe^ 
erittont tbet wyie ^tbe eoenincMion’of seetBy^ w 
other iMmrse uftt liMftp a<i tbe noM Hoes 

arises fraa ita being sw k ssere jerked off 
Tibrsting pertinnsj ibe vibnstitms osefte enn^ 
over the agitated p«rtio^ -wiuidi entangle asjr ft^t 
ponrdenr Boattered an the plate { if ft bo a vetf liglft' 
onei as ^topodinm, ft wift be esiaght np by the a^iiil 
ooerenta, and trill eofteet eiftefljf baagftated 
jftftionB.of tlia pitta, instead or eat the <qpd^^ 
tions, and ajppaair animabSd tritb a ooriens :^tcix> 
kike motion. If the pbfteb* ^ b%bly '*^Bfted 

Sdr,tbelyobpodininiriU be ooUeetedon ibe nodal Ibtes, I 
ilka tte eand when vibrated in ordinary statea of orino- \ 
Bpberic pressure'} and if the plate be eovered wi^ 
sand, and made to vibrate in a mneh donaer medinm, < 
as water, the sand will ba nuder jbe sathe conditions ’ 
relatively to themedinm as the .lyeopodiitm in air, aod/ 
trill bo collected ohiedy on the most aeitstedportions 
of the pltfta. Xittis the 
4 C B bnes 4 , 8 , in the acooin- 

r ". panying 6 gtfre,*«firesent 

n! yT the position of tne Sand 

/ whentbeplataisTibrated 

■ in eiTj and of the lyco- 

V ’ \ / y podinm when In vaouo; 

# -' vb* Xy O and the triangles O, D, 

I v' /X. x -'' ®> S'* ihe parts or intor- 

r X • X. X n^w spaces where the 

/ X. sand is collected when 

. jr ‘X. ibe plate is vibrated in 

/ X water. The vibrations of 

' a membrane may ha weU 

* " exhibited by Stretching a 

piece of bladder over the month bf a funnel and 
passing a horBC>hair, retained by a knot, xhrongh its 
centre. By drawing the hair tlirongh the Angers, 
previously rubbed over with rosin, the ttiBnibrane 
wftl bo made to vibrate} and if sand or lycapodtum 
be scattered on its snr^e, a eymmetriciU arrange* 
ment of the heavy particles at the nodal lines, as 
wail as the scoumalation of the light particles at 
the centres of riluration, may be observed. If a thin 
membrane be stjmtohea on a friangular, square, or 
oircular wooden ftsme, and streww With send, itai' 
vibrations will be readily excited by holdiog a tuning- 
fork, bell, or other vibrating body, near it, and they I 
wiB be indicated by tbo motions iS the partieles of; 
sand. Frenoh traoieg-paper, or still Imtter, tbiii 
parobmeat-paper (prepared by immersion in stroBg 
atdphnric acid), damped a little and attached by pastel 
to ihe edges of the frame, will answer very Well for 
these experiments."—Brooke's ■jrafaraJ- 
^I^gcb ed. ; Sirifofan^erschel's art. on W Bottiid ": 
m ^e iEwycUmaMa ; laiiwet en 


' . " ..'ihopolofti. 


:4we. ' :;Soodfl.'"^":]Percbes. rSqagte'lTiclli." 

m ■ ' 

¥he Irish acre ft larger ftin tbe SBgiftft^^ 
fornier betng heer^ eqnld to Of ito latter, ffha 
.Bcotehgere M,'«ftO' l«i^''than'tim'.Bsg)fthj 49 af ftMt' 
former,'{wiUg'Wquai'to''*!' 'iff -fo 

ptWts Of the couatiy theto are, beaidea thoie we haaa 
ntentioned, local watae} eueh'aa the (Snehire am« of g 
yards to toe pole. • 

AcjitoUWa, 4jcaiDti» d-brfd'.e-toe fCft. aibrttj alb* 
tost), a familwof neth^erotuinetotai 

’4ominfB,,4c^a,'44s^'^‘ttoir(Ak>/41^^ indfteftm* 
iblo), too sjnmlMt tod hlwtot; #yirioa^i^ toe mhi^ 
kia^om, wbito emforatoi; the d^soi^ BbwepriM, 
«ud Sponges. (5** fheto Wdwds.) 

Aoiosat, bb*.ro-i4t (Ijr. abwm, an exftemity, and 
toiao, 1 go), a name given by toe attcients to rope* 
dancers, vanlten, Ac. ' Acrobats peribrm both npois 
tlte tight and slack rope, or upon ropea placad horiebn- 
taily, iterpendicalarly, or oblique^, and the exerefto 
of their Craft requires great strength, agiUty, and 
fearlessness. Acrobats are freqnmitTy mentioned by 
the writers of ancient Borne and Oreece ; and many, 
in toe present day, have, by the extraordinainr aatore 
of toetr performanoes^ acquired coasiderabfe x>opn* 
larfty. For,instance, Hadame Saqui, Hurr Htogler, 
and M. Blpndia, who crossed the Falls of Biagara, 
carrying a man upon hft hack, upon a single rope, 
stretched and fastened to the opposite shore. 

AcBocHoBnrs, Si-ro-hor’^dut, a genns of serpents 
discovered in Java. Charae. Head Aat, and with 
the body covered with small scales.; without poison* 
fangs, but possessing a donble row of sharp-pointed 
teeth; throat capable of great extension; tongde thick 
and short; length from ^ to 10 feet.*.-It has been in* 
ferred that this serpent is frngivoraue. apoiut doubted 
by Covler, A speoimeu of this reptile, procured by 
Bomestsdt, measured eAgbito^t throe mcMS in length, 
and three inches in diameter,whitethe greatest bretotb 
of top tail did not exoebd half to inch. It was cap* 
tured in a pepper-tree ,piahtatioij by some Chinese, 
who, says Ilomestadt, cooked and tde the flesh. It 
was a female, and When cut open W'B| fbund to con¬ 
tain fine perfectly-ftiimed serpents, each about nine 
inobeslong, Xu toe atomaob Wto * quantity of half- 
digestedfrei'e,:" ‘ ^ 

AoBoauirjBi, Ak4to'^e-»e (^. Ubtras, summit, pen* 
iimi, 1 prodnee), in Bot„ those aootyledonous planta 


iffcKud, by dobn xy«dal}; jtogcftft Oynftpiedtix. ■ 
AcqutTTain a-mriP-ftl't , (Fr. , 0 ^ to free ur 
dfttoarge). fti Xla'i^ eiggufiee a 'deUveraaee from a: 
' oriminiu charge, xbua; one Who has been i^u hft 
-trial for toe oomadeeibs-uf a crituei and ft detitored 1 
grom tim ohatga by toe vordiot '" mft gbilty " Of a,' 
lory, ft said to be acquitted. BhouM «’panon be ia- 
diotM a eecond tone oU toe same thence, he may 
sdways answer the charge by ^^teadiug tbft Verdin^ 
iSRued tbe plea iff " aUtosibft’-acqtd%" hy Wldtoehc. 
wftl be enrifted to be set at Kberty* 

AoqpmAKox, A>ih(!ft'.(3to«,''to.'::.imw,:a:'«rittmidim; 
charge for « smm^ mtoey'ihat. hae -beto paid.^ 

. Mqomauce in folff of aU aemtods wift tosclmige'i^ 
Aahte,exaept sneh as aic on Specialty; ale.,secured 
by htmds and instrsmeiftB under sesb '3^ 
'.ean.toft'''be'dftehai|redby 'adsCd. 

AiftcB, ui'-bci* (Sbit. agm, &t, cyre^ « fleld^; « 
totoeure <ff lend, whicdi, m toe Hnitod Kingdom; bits 
sCvssral values; but when neto iB" W geotoSl etose^; 
toe BnglMh statute acre ft to be nni&Bleod. r ita 
dhueaeioae may be readftst tooertamed by remember- 
iag tost a square witb its ride of 22 yards ft the teoth 
INwt rif as aoM. .ffhe chain with winch land ft m«a-: 
suredl ft 1^ yards long, and 10 square obains 'She 
eqmJ to one acre, or 4840 aquare yenJe. ffhsrc are 
flMaoree ht aeqtuice miie; tons— > 

■■ W 


imt, X proouee), m mot., tooee aootyledonous pJants 
witb. vftibte stems and leaves. The stems of such 
plants are always acrogenout ; that ft to say. they 
grow only at toeint summits. (vSec Sixsi.) Ime tree 
foirhs are examples. 3he ** Bnglisb CiyclOpmdia” also 
gives the followhig designaUuss of toft class of the 
botanical kingdoin ?-*- 

. Aeo^Mmt {dassieu); so named irem tomftot of too 
absence of cotyledons amongst toft class of pitots. 

JEmmftymtor ({Uohiird}; derigUatoig the absence 
of any regtdar torbryo in toe rsproduotive crils nr 
•toovee. ■ 

(He CtodeiDe); denoting tod generai ab¬ 
sence of vasealartftsneauii the prevaftnoeofoeSaiar 
tftsUein'toesepftc'ts.'' . . ' 

AyUmw, of iuuriDM uttoora, ftapiyito toe sbstoes of 
the ucoesrity of tha wnkiB Of two eelft to' ordw to re* 
'.toWdnoea new indiriduaL i:; 


toat if two oefla were necessai? to the rqmdaetiou 
totoeHr ^ iwftbbvitos, as 

''/ffhe'' to!rqpen«, aSi^Uiva^t to''diM.'.ftbo«W'bxpres- 
rioDsfto'l^ sto3oetass,Wffiteacaafttooseplautswliiriii 
are inriuded to toe ahWa defltotiOM. Xtoft termia 
itself, however, not oafy apphoable Mteri^ to those 


ingto: amantor dfttmotito frito to eolied Bsogens 
‘ atm Siudb^ns. It bM toes thas sestriotedby Xtooley 
to bis wycgctable Bmgdom,** and be ,ptaots toe toem- 
lessfbwerieM plants in «»oto«r class, eriled lballa- 
PtoA'^Bef, C^rii^stdto j-)ftBtLR^s fttowsof ,qf 

.Atottoftor, dh''-eo-ftsw ('Idft. oesv, Sotft; eftma, *3), 
to Chcm,, * highly 
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Aovolitbs 


aotiOB oCtkest on &t. Its va-ponr skttno^s tb« eye nnd 
the anioous membmuB of tiw nose most distressingly. 
It is composed of the elements carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, in tto pn^ortimis expressed by the formBln 
C.H.G,. It was first isolated and ^amined byM. 
Eedtenhscber, of Prague, in 18-18. 

Acnoidxss, Hk'-ra-lMi (©r. alcron, exta-emity, and 
lifhot. Stone), is snoient ©reek Seslptare, Signihed 
those stataes the heads, arms. and. feet of which were 
of stone, the tmnk of the ilgttro being of wood, iuo- 
corchng to TrebcUins PoUio, Celpninin caused an 
ecrolitbas statue of VenSs to be execated; CThere was 
also an scrolHlian statue of Mors in the temple of 
that god at lIulicamasBus. a 

^AcaoHTCXan, (©r. uhron, tiie highest 

point, and nuiUss, of>n>gltt), in Astron., applied 
ttra star when it Is opposite to the ann, or passes 
the meridian at midnight. A star is said to rise 
ac-ronyobalty when it rises at aunsot, and to set 
aoronyohahy when it sets os the sun rises. Opposed 
to oosmioal. 

Acsosassma, U krog-a-U'-ne-U, a gemis of fossil 
Hckiaudermata, occurring in the Iide of Sbeppey, 

Acbospibs, a>e-tve~pirP (Or. akroi, summit, tpeira, 
a spiral), in Hot., the sprout at the end of a seed wfaiuh 
has commenced to gesmiinatc,—the plamult of modern 
botani sis. Maltsters use this term to express the grow* 
ing of the barley. 

Acsostic, (0r. altrot, beginning, and 

sitchot, a Terse), a poetical oompositiun, disposed in 
eueli a manner that the initial letters of each line, 
taken in order, form a Persia’s name or other corn* 
plcte word or words. Uy some authorities it is held to 
hoTo been inrented by 'Porphyrins Optatianus in the 
4ith century. This kind of poetical tfillingwas very 
popular with the French poets from the time of 
Francis I. until Louis XIV: Among other English 
writers. Sir John Davies, who lived in the Kith ce.ntury, 
amused himself in this way. He produced twenty-six 
pieces, called “Hymns to Astrea,’* each of them form- 
mg an acrostic upon the words EUzobetha Begina. 
Tue following is an example:— 

E i«rutkl Ti)i!gtn, igmldcBs trae, 

L me {M’eeuin© to eitt^ i© j'on. 

1 ft'ea ^reibt Juv«. batii Icdsnra 
6 to bear the vulgior ci^Wg 

.A. udti«ani tbeiii offe witb t»ieAsure. 


Aotiniaia 


time when masters and doctors complete theiX degrees 
is called the Act, which is held with great soUapimlty, 

Acs, in Dram. Lit., the dlTwion or poii df A 
With the anoient writete, it was held text 
should be divided into five- parts or acts, oeitbasXMGee 
nos Ites. Following this nde, tragedies, fromM^ 
BUxidbethan period downward, have been iBvided iisto 
fire acts. Comedies, also, were generally divided intd 
flve pmte ; bat at the present tune this rule ii cdo- 
sidered, especially in the case of the lighter forma of 
dramatic literature, purely arbitrary, and some exo^ 
lent dramaa hare had no more than three acts, dte iit 
the ©reek deama the stags wee nevcir left empty from 
the h^inning to the end of n prarformauee, there wme 
no acts. She ohorua, diiring the absence of other 
actors, kept the stage, ana oontinned the drama by 
their songs, which mostly formed an essential part 
it, and carried OA; tlie action in the same way as the 
dialogue did. In the “ Samson Agonistas'* of Milton 
may be seen the ^ot copy of a ©reek drama, where 
the perfonnanoe is carried on from beginning to end, 
without any division of acts. Among the Bomans,. 
however, theatriesd represeutationa were differently 
conducted. On temr stage there was no chorns, and 
the play-woe broken into parts, os in our own. Ihe 
first products of the EngUsh dramatic genius were what 
werecolled “Mysteries" and*' Moralities," which were 
not divided into acts. Fho earliest of the moralitieB 
wlucb take the dramatic shape are dated from the 
commencement of the re!gn of Bbzabeth. Down to 
lS7a, it is believed that tec scene of a “morality" 
iiever changed from the beginning to the end of the 
performance. 

Ac® or F'Aim (auto dafe), in Cakbolie oountrles, ia 
a solemn day held by the inquisitioni for the punish¬ 
ment of heretics, and the absolution of accused pmsens 
found innocent. It was always celebrated on a Sunday 
or a holiday of the Church. 

Ac* OF PAaniAKBXS. (Sat BikTcn.) 

Ac* OF Sb**i,xiixws. {See SxrznxicBSX, Ac* or.) 

Act of Tom*a*iok. (See TonSaATiox, Acs or.) 

Ac* OF Dftfobxitx. {See UmroBirrsT, Ac* of.) 


B 1.1 ill partr 

£ iijoy tlitt bierKltiffiK you Impurtg 
T he peacja, uiilk hoiktyg 
H VKDtuHyeibUd civifiu’ts 
A richer daw’jT Vhdu xiuiuey. 

It i^ht Am T that tiovF I lire,, 

£’mt iu thc.ittdayKi^hei'oto yDUgivo 
& Feiit aticl )fJory • 

I fafteFyoa tahoruld boru^ 

N o doubt 1 eUouid iny birthday econi^ 

A (Uniriat; your Aweei t>Wry t 

In the 01d>Xe8tanient there are twelve Fsslms written 
according to this principle. Of these, the 119th Fealm 
is the most remarkable : it consists of twenty-two 
staosas, each of which commeaces'with a Hebrew 
lottor, and is called by its name.—wK$f. Hock's Ckurch 
jDietionair^. 

ACBosxic-RPst, S‘kroB'-te4etm, in Bot., a genus of 
ferns, of the Pohjpodu sub-orde*. The spec.es JSuao- 
taro IS used medimn ally in Fern, and is much esteemed 
for its Budoriflo, diuTeti'o, and febrifhgal properties. 

AcBOSBiitBus, o-Fro-tow'-na*, ‘a genus of fossil 
Ganoid fisbos. One species is found in the ehedk of 
Sussex. 

Aceotsbia, d-krp-to'-r«-« (©r. okrofertoa, the ex¬ 
tremity of anything), in Arch., a term signifying the 
pedestaJs placed upon the sides and centre of pedi¬ 
ments for the teoeptioit of statues, ffhe term is some- - 
times applied to the small inteTrening spaces between 
tbe pedestal and the balustere of balustradea. 

_ Ac*, ekf (Lat. ope, I act), in Pol., a term signify-; 
ingsny public act, such as «n act of parltament, an 
act of grace for the pardon of offenders, &o.—Act, in 
Logic, denotes an operation of the htfomn mind, as aS 
act or the .fudgment, an aet of the will.among 
lawyers, denotes an instrument or deed in writing, 
serving to prove the truth of some bargain or trans- 
MtioD.—Act, in themniver^ties, is a thesis mainteined 
in public by a candidate for a degree. At Oxford, the 
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Cesar ordered to be drawn np and pnblished. It 
contained a record of the prooeedinj^ of the senate 
and the people, and fiterefore formed a species of Bo- 
man newspaper. The Aeta continued to be pnblished 
nntil the rs|ga of the emperor Julian. 

Aexsis, &-iee're, in Bot., a tribe of plants belong¬ 
ing to the Bnttereup order, or SaeiMtwaxea. ffhey 
have elegant flowers and succulent fruits. The most 
important species is the FodopAyffton peliaium, the 
May-apple or wild lemon of FTorth America, which 
-is em^c^ed in medicine. The extract has a much 
more powerful cathartic effect than extract of jalap. 
The ae^ve principle has lately been isolated, and ia 
termed jPoiophplUn. 

Aoxiwia, oF-ton'-i-d (©r. aktin, a ray), in Zool., a 
genus of Polypes. (See CaxBJTxXEAXA.) There are 
I many British species, which are commonly known aa 
tea anmnnes, from their resemblance to flowers. They 
are found on all rocky ccMsts, and they form the chief 
attraction of the manne aquarium. The body is oonical 
or cylindrical, udhering to the rock by abroad disk-like 
base. The month, which is a simple opening into the 
internal cavity serving os a stomach, is surrounded 
by numerous tentacles, which are often beautifu% 
marked. These organs are retractile, and, when not 
covered by water.,, the setinia appears as a smooth 
hemispherical hunh of elastic matoir, sometimes of a 
brilliant colour. The reproduotwe power of these 
plant-like animals is very great, for when one is out 
across, new tentacle form in a few weeks on the lowar 
half, end-each piece becomes a pasfeot creature, 

Acsnrrsit, Sk'Ain-fsix, the chemioBl principle of light. 

Three distinct principles emanate from the sun,—light, 
heati and actinism. Ft umoroua examples of the eflocte 
of this infltieiice occur daily, which ere erroneously 
attributed to the Lght which we see. It is aotimsin 
wMch. fades colours, bleaches linen, rote fabrics, tens 
the human skin, pats out the lire, and performs tea 
pperations of photoCTaphy. It acts principaw by 
abstraCtiiig oxygen from the bodies which it ^Mta. 
Fire is extingiushed by sunlight through the dumntt- 

PaWxc 



THE DIGTIONAEY OF 


Aetlnoorifiites 


Acapimoture 


tiuAiaoaiit of oxyt^BMcenwy for eombiutioni 
aad pbotojcraphio tmontions are mostly effected by 
^ iMttobonof oxide of jdlrer to tba metallio state, 
by the abstraotiott of its 0 : 17 ^ 0 , We may have actimsm 
snthont light, ot- met eerea. Yeffow flaw transmits 
the latter, tmt etops the former. Hence the photo* 


Bltteoliieotfl reflect great Qaaoutiee of it» 
wfaPe red or yellow ones reflect bat little, or none. For 
tiiis reason, in photographs, red or yeiloyr materiiUs 
are tdws^s too dark, \rhile bine ones are too light. 
The elaotrio and Itoie lights ghre ont great qoutities 
of aeUnism, firom their bluetuige) and gas andimndles 
bdt little, from their yelloar colonr. The amount 
of Botluism received from the snn differs oonsiderably, 
Seemdingto the time of year, being at its maximum 
about the end of Hareh, and gradoidly diminishiDg 
natil the end of December, vben it arrirea at its mini* 
mBta. Actinism in large qaantUief ie neoessaiy to the' 
proper condition of the human system. It has been 
PotTced that when dark rooms have been coloured with 


Will. rv. c. 2f, abohahed real and mixed acbons, 
except the following i—tbe ««# qf lyM ^ deaier, 
d 4 ftt!€t*, <iu*iTe twjMflfirp Ajrd ej^etn^/snif iubjects will 
be treated of under their respectivo titles. Personal 
actions are foupded ex coMfrcctu (or on ccatracts), or 
ex Aelktq, or on tort* or wrongs. The latter are oftra 
considered as of three kinds} vl«., aaoB/eosaace, or too 
omission of some act u'ftich a man u bound to do; 
miafeoeanee, being the improper performance of some 
act which hemay lawfuUy do; or laa^sasaacr, being 
the oommission of some act vrhich is unlawful. The 
fonns of personal actions in use are the following 
deht, covemtii, detiHue, trmpau, ireepast on the cate, 

_. d*..— A f'sf 1AA 


yellow paint or paper, the inhabitants of toem have 
oaen sickly and delicate; aa soon, however, as the 
oolour was changed to blue, a marked difference in 
their state.of health took plaee. The germination of 
seedis greatly retarded by actinism; hence the maltster 

f ata his grain into ibedturh, tomalt orsemi-germinate. 

or tha same reason, seed is buried in the ground. 
As soon, however, as the young plant makes its ap¬ 
pearance, a supply of actinism is necessary, and, by a 
wonderful provision of nature, this influence is at its 
height when young plants arc beginning to show their 
beads above the earth. White, red, brown, and green 
sea-plants owe their colour to the different amounts 
of actinism they receive: the green, being near the 
surface, receive most; while the white, being at great 
depths, receive nearly none, 

AoiiKOCBXiriiBB, dfe-titt-o-kria-i'-fees, a genus of 
CriMoidea, comprehending a great many species. , It 
is fonnd in carboniferous and Parian strata. 

AOTiaoLtTX, &k’tin'-o-lite, a c^stallized mihenl, 
found in masses in prima^ stratiiled rocks, shd, oc¬ 
casionally, in trap rooks. It is of a green colour, and 
is a variety of horublende. 

AcTuroMBTBX,. dk-tfo.o)n'*r.tei^ an instrument in¬ 
vented by Sir John Hersche), to ascertain the intensity 
of the heat of the direct rays of the tun. It consists 
of a thermometer, with a large bulb itUed with a dark 
blue fluid. This is enclosed in a box, the aides of whuiiii 
are blackened, and the whole covered with' a thick 
plate of glass.—lief. Sir Johq, Herschel’s Jffmual 
of Seient^ Inquiry, and Breoke’s Natural Philo- 
lophig, 

Aonow, aV-ihun (Lat. ago, 1 act), a term need in 
Meoh. and Fhysi. to imply the pressure or percus¬ 
sion, of bodies agiunst each other. Action and ro- 
aetidn are equal; i.s., the resistance of the body put 
in motion is equal to the force ^mmunioated to it. 

Aorrog, in Oratoir, is the outward deportment of 
the speaker, or the accommodation of bis comitenance. 


AU vUw iVfaUairti vun mjcm uaumv esn waw^^a ,^s*s mb 

mentioned) 'take place in the ommty., or county of a 
city or town, wherein the cause of action arose; in the 
latter it may bo had in any county, or county of a city 
or town. A judge has the power to direct the trial to 
be had in any particular place. (iS'ec Suit.) 

AcnTB,"dl;'-ft«, denotes something which communi¬ 
cates action or motion to another, in opposition to 
passive, which receives notion. Active verbs in gram¬ 
mar not only signify doing or acting, bnt are fol¬ 
lowed by nouns, to which their action passes. 

Actitb Hoi.Bcin.BS. (See Motaevuta.) 

Aotob, dk'-ior, one who performs a part or charac¬ 
ter in a play. Among the ancient Oreeka, actors were 
BO highly esteemed, as sometimes to be sent on embas¬ 
sies, and authors frequently performed in their own 
plays; bnt at Home, if p person became an actor, he 
forfeited his right of voting os a Bomancitizen. In 
England, actors were at ilrst the servants of the higher 
nobility; and, when regular theatrical companies came 
to be formed, they placed themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of some distinguished person. To this day, the 
players at the Drury-lano Theatre continue to stylo 
themselves " her Majesty's servants.” Until after the 
Bestoration, the female parts in each drama were per¬ 
formed by men. The lasb celebrated performer of 
women’s parts was Kynaston. Two great authors were 
also actors; viz., Shakspere and Moli^re. 

dCTS OB TBB ArosTUBS, aklt, the fifth in order 
of the books of the Hew Testament, and the last of 
those properly of an historical character. It gives a 
narrative of events that happened to toe early church 
during the thirty years immediately succeeding the 
death of Christ. It does not, however, narrate the 
” acts of the apostles " generally, being almost exclu¬ 
sively confined to those of Peter and Paul. Tha 
author of this book was Luke, and its antitentioity ia 
undoubted. i 

Acts ob SBUSBUjrT, in the Law of Scotland, are 
statutes made by the lords of session, titling In judg¬ 
ment 5 whence the term. 

Acts, Test ads Cobfobatiox. {Bet Txai Airs Cob- 
BOBatiok Acts.) * 

AcssABT, dk'-fa-o-rs (Lat. aoiuariut, a clerk or no¬ 
tary), the manager of a joint-stock company under a 


humaa bo<^, whetuer vital, animal, or natural; in 
Point. andwa!p.,tbe attitude orpositiou of the several 
of the body, M indicative of passion, &o .; in Abe 
Hil. Art, an engagement between opposing forces r 
beinoe tha terms ^tisl action, general action, ko. 
Tbe *^ action of the mouth" is a term api^iad to the 
flhampiag of the bit of a bridle hy a horse, 

ACTiox and Bbactiox. (Set MonoB, Laws ob.) 
AcnoS AT LAw,*is a right of prosec^Ung to judg¬ 
ment,in a court of law,a ciaimfore^^^tifof damages, 
'fat an injury sustained, oji a wrong done, or to obtain 
possession of wliat«tbe right Owns# is deprived of. 


concerned real property only, whereby the plaintiff 
(esBed tke demandant) claimed the specific recovery 
iff, the estate. Penonal actiont are those whereby 
a person either claims the specifio.reopvery of a debt 
oir personal obattel, or satisfaction for some injavy 
done to his person or property. Mixed actions are 
those partaking of the nature of the other two, wherein 
some reiti property is demanded, dnd also personal 
damages for a wrong sustained. The Aet iff 8 & 4 
16 


noora ot dtrectoro, particularly an insurance company; 
also a person skilled in the doctrine of life annaities 
and iasnranoes, and who isin the habit of giving opin¬ 
ions upon otses of annuities, reversions, &o. 

Aculbi, i-ku'-rle-i (Lat. aeultaa, a prickle), in Bob, 
(See PBlCXtBS.) 

Actiiuxa, i-ku'-me-na (Lat. acumen, apoint), omens 
token by the oneiente firam the points of spears or 
swords. 

Acoiiixatx,_ d-ktc'-ne.ttotf (Lat. acamsa, the point 
of anything), inBot., a term applied to the apex of 
a leaf when it is long and tapering. The leaf of the 
white wUlow has an aonminate apex, 

Aoubukotobb, i-ku-puni'-turt (lAt. OCHS,*needle^ 
and niinctaro, a pnneture), a surgical operation prao- 
tised ve^ extensively in the East. It is performed by 
punoturi^ the part afi'ected with a guld or silver 
neeffle. It has been practised both in Paria and Eng- 
fond ,with satisfactory results in different kinds of 
dfoease, but principally neuralgic pains and chronio 
rhecunaUsm. ‘ In eastern apuntries, the needles em- 
pimredare always made of the purest silver or gold; 
and in Obina the manufacture of these instrameuts 
forms a distinct trade, practised only by a few, am} 
those few ore licensed by the emperor. 




« UNIVERSAL mFOEMATlOF, 


__ Acttte 

AobiBi &-1etcl^ (liafc, aetUCiu, aburp), tbe opposite of 
obtnie, is a tena appUed to tarioiu thin|^ to denote 
•harpnete. Acute angle, io. Qeometij, eignifiea an 
angle wbi^ b leas tban a right angle. Acute diaeaees, 
inMedit^, are those which are atteaded by riolent 
i^mptoma. lu Music, a tone b Acute when it ia sharp 
» or high, in respect to auothe'$ tone, and as opposed to 
the grave. In Grammar, an acute accent b that which 
elevates the voice. 

AnaOTBP, S-dSk'-ted, in Mil., a term signifying the 
stakes or piles driven into the earth by large malls 
shod with iron, to Secure ramparts or pontoons. 

AOacho, a-dai'-j 0 ~o (It, adatpo, leisurely), in Music, 
a term sigtu^ing the slowest of all time.dhe grave only 
eBcepted. sometimes it b repeated, thus—adagio, 
ad^te,—to denote a still slower time. 

AnatfaKr, Sd'-il-mant (Gr. <t, cot, daaioo, I break), 
a supposed impenetrable stone; a term applied to the 
diamond and other bodies of extreme hardness. (See i 
Bumono.) 

AdakiteS, id'-am-itet, in Ecel. Hist., a scot which 
arose in the 2nd century of the Christian era, and wore 
so called from their pretending to the innocence of 
Adam at the time of hb creation. They imitated his 
nakedness in their obarehes, which they called Para¬ 
dise, aud rejected marriage; living, or pretending to 
live, in continenoy. This sect did not last long; but it 
was revived, with additional absurdities, in the i 2 ch 
century, hy one Tandaruus. About the beginning of the 
16th century, these absurdities were again revived by 
one Picard, a native of Plandors. He propagated his 
views in Bohemia, whence they raresd into Germany, 
Holland, Poland, and even into England. 

ADAWBOniA, d-dan-to'-ne-ii, in Bot., a genus of 
plants, named after Michael Adanson, a celebrated 
French naturalist, and belonging to the tribe Bom- 
ioeeai, of the Silk-eotton order, or Stereuliacem. 
AdantotUa digitaia, the bacibah-tree, is the typical 
species. This is remarkalile for its enormous size, and 
for its extraordinary longevity. One specimen has 
been found to have a trunk nearly 100 feet in circum¬ 
ference ; and the age of this gigantic vegetable is pro¬ 
bably many thousand years. The leaf of the baobab 
is digitate, branched into finger-like leaflets; heuce its 
specific name. The fruit commonly known as monkey- 
bread, or Blhiotvan sour-gourd, is a large oval capsule, 
containing a starchy pulp, having a slightly acid 
flavour, which forms a whoiesome and agreeable article 
of food. Mixed with water, it makes an acid drink, 
which is highly esteemed aa a specific in putrid and 
pestilential fevers, and is also employed by the £gyp- 
tiau doctors in dysentery. The leaves have astringent 
properties; and, when dried and powdered, they form 
the condiment called fafo, which the Africans mix with 
their daily food as a preventive of excessive perspira¬ 
tion. The hark is said to be febrifugal, and its fibres 
are need hy the African tribes living in the districts 
where theeBoabab flourishes for the manufacture of 
cordage and Various articles of dress. Adanson first 
described tliis remarkable plant. 

Asapis, ti'Aap-u, ia Zool, the name of a genits of 
fossil paeiiydermatons (thick-skinned) mammaJs, first I 
deacribed by H. Cuvier, who deduced its existence and j 
anatomical conformation from tliree fragments of the j 
head, which had been discovered in the gypsum-quar¬ 
ries of Montmartre. j 

^APXB«, d-dan'-f«p, in Cfaemieal Manipulation, a 
tube, generally of glass, rather wide at one end and 
small at the other, used for connecting a retort or any 
ether distilling apparatus with a receiver. The wider 
end admits the neck of the first vessel, and the tapering 
part enters the other. 

AxiAa, a'-dar, the twelfth month of the ecclesiastical 
and the sixth of the civil year of the Jews. It coni- 
g^emds a portion of February and the beginning of 

ApsA,ad'-da, the Arabic name for a small speoiss of 
Heard foundin Arabia, Egypt, and Hubia, wherever the 
smallest degree of moisture exists. 

Asdbb, iid'-der, the common viper. (See 'ViPKn.) 

Abske’S-tongub, in Bot., the famfllar name for 
a bribe of ferns, (ossOPau> 6 i,o 8 sx.x.). 

Addioii, dd-dild-ti, a term among the Romans, 
applied to persons who, being unable to pay their 
deMs, beoame the slaves of their creditors. 


■ ' ' " . " ’ ' Adagenaepi'^ ■■ ' ; . 

Anstemw, fid-jik'-fkuik in the Bomiuh Xi^, «BB 
assignment to another of goods! whkfit gb^ 
called 6 ona aJdicto. 

Asmiioir, d<Mifk'-«fi, hi Hnsio^ is the tenn applied 
to a dot placed on the right side of a note« to rigaify 
that it is to be sonnded half ae long again. 

ADsmoH (I*at. addg.t give to), in Arith., signifiee 
the putting two Or more quastitiea together so as w 
form one total. It is the fimt of the four fiindainen)^ ^ 
rules of Arith., the operation of which wmidaU bi 
adding together first the naiti, then the tens, then 4 % 
hundreds, and soon; thus sahstitntingfortheoriginiu 
operation of adding the entire numbAr, several simpler 
and easier operations. When the quantities to be 
added consist of several denominationa which divide 
themselves into each other, as in the case of shillings, 
pence, and farthings, hundredweights, pounds, ana 
ounces, or yards, feet, and inches, the smaller deno¬ 
minations are first added together, and, should their 
product 'equal or exceed the quantity of si saperio* 
denomination, it is earned to the next column of 
figures denoting that superior denomination. In ad¬ 
dition of fractions, the various fractions must be first 
reduced to the same denominator, in order that th'^ 
may represent quantities of equu value; then add 
together all the numerators of the fractions so reduoed, 
and give to their product the oommon denominator. 

In addition of rigebraical quantities, they shouldiiU be 
written one after another, witfaoiriohaoging any of the 
signs, and the terms wliich before hod no sign, should 
ho connected with the rest by the sign + . Thus u -h 
b and a — 26 added, gij® a H- 6 + a—26; or the stun 
may be reduced to a simpler form by observing that A 
subtracted twice and added once, is equivalent to 6 
subtracted once, and that a is added to a; theexpres- 
sion then becomes 2 o— 6 , 

AnnmoKa, in I^tw, are those designations affixed to 
a person's name hy way of title .—Additiom of degree, 
are the same ndth titles of honour. — Additioru of 
esiode, such as yeomen, gentlemen, Ac.—Addtttons of 
myeterg or trade, tae baker; mason, &,o.~-Additioni lif 
place or retidence, are of Iioudon, Bristol, &c. 

AnnoBSKD, dd-dortd' (Lat. ad, to, and donum, the 
bach), in Her., a term used when any two animals or 
other things arc placed back to back. * 

Annasssss ov Bosons qs IUkc ob Hxsiufc- 

TIOB:— 

Tsb Boyab Famh-y. 

BuperecripUon, — To the Queen's Most Excellent 
Majesty- , 

Commencsnirnt.— Madam ; May it please your 
Majesty. 

Conclueion.—I remain, Madam, with the profosnd- 
est veneration, Your -Majes^’e most faithful auhject 
and dutiful servant. 

BbiHCCS OB THE BulOn ROTAt. 

The Soue ani Daugktere, Srolhers and Sielere, Vneia 
and Aunt* of the Sootreigu. 

Sup.—To His (Her) Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales (Prineeie JMeiia), 

Comm.—Your lioyal Highness. 

Cub.— Premain, with the greatest respect (I have 
the honour to be). Your Royal Highness's most ooedieut 
servant. 

Other branchee of the Segal Samilg, 

Siip.—To His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge. ■- ' 

CoMw.-isSir. 

Cob.— I remain,, with the greatest respect. Your . 
Royal Highuess’a most hamide ah^obedvont servant. 

HoutniTr Awo Gestby. 

Duke or Huchets. 

Sup.—To his Grace the Bake (ksr Graceihe lduehtss^ 
of Cfevcland. * 


To 

MieOrcgie 

The Suhe gf Cleveland. 


Comm ,—My Iiord Buke (Madam), 







Addreaseti 


Cm.— I huve tbe honour to U«, My Lorft Dnke 
(Staiiam), Your grace's luott devoted and obedient 
servant. 

Xar^ttit m X'areiimetg. 

—Tothe Most Noble tho Marquis (Moa'chioneta) 
of NonnsnbT. 

Ctenin.^My Lord Marquis {Ifadmm}, 

Con.~l . have the honour to be, My Lord Marquis, 
Your Lordship's (Madam, Tour ^dgship’a) most obe- 
diiatt and most bumble servant. 

Earl or Countota. 

Sep.—To the Sight Honourable the Earl (CounUtt) 
of Sandwieh. • 

Comm. —^My Lord (Ktadaia). 

Con.^1 have the honour to be. My Lord, Tour 
Lordship's (Madam, Your Ladyahip'a) most obedient 
and vejy humble servant. 

Kweoawt or Vmountet). 

Sim.—To tho Itijsht Honourable Lord Viscount 
(.Lad!) ViaeotmtBsn) Tomngton. 

Comm, and Co». eBme «s Earl’s. 

Enron or Baronen. 

Sup. —To the Eight. Hononrable Lord (Lady) Byron. 

Comm, and Con. same as Earl’s. 

YoPBQB]1‘;5obs oJ Earh, and Ath the Sont of Visooiinie 
and Saroiit. 

Sap.—To the Honourable Walter Jocelyn. 

Comm. —llonoiii'ed Sir. 

Con.—I have tho boiionr to be, ITononred Sir, Your 
most obedient and very humble serv-ant. 

Baronet and. LLie IVffe. 

Supi —To Sir William AVelby, Burt. (Lady Welly). 

Comm .—Sir (Madam). 

Con. —I bare the honour to be, Sir, Your most | 
bumble and obedient (Madam, Tour Ladyship'a Btoef 
ohedimU and very humble) servant. 

Eniyht and Sis Wife, 

Sup. —To Sir John BatcUife (tody MaicUJfe). 

Comm, and Cou. as preceding. 

Esquire. 

This title is aow given to every man of position 
and respectablityj but persons entitled to siipcnor 
etmsidera’ion are distinguished by “ &c. Sea. 
added to their superscription. 

The wives of Gentlemen, wheit several of tho same 
name are married, are distinguished by the Christian 
name of their husbands j oe Mrs, John Harper, Mra. 
William Seymour. 

Brivy Counsellora have the title otiliyhtifonouralile, 
which is prefixed to their name thus (tho Esq. is 
omitted alter their names):— 

Sup. —To the Bight Honourable WUliam Ewart 
Gladstone, M.P. 

Comm. —Sir. 

Con.—I have the honour to be. Sir, Your most 
obedient very humble servant. 

Tbb CtunoT. 

Arclibhhop. 

Sup. —To His Grace tho Archbishop of York. 

Comm. —^Your Grace. 

Cow.—Iiemaiu, Your Grace’s most devoted obedient 
eorvant. 

Bishop. 

Sup,— To the Bight Eevereud the Bishop of Lincoln. 

Comm,— Bight Eeverrnd Sir. 

Otro.—I remain, Eight Eeverend Sir, Your most 
obedient humble servant. 

Boetor of Divinity. 

Sup.— To the Iteverena James Williams, D.D., To 
tire Eeverend Dr. Yivian. 

Comiw,—Reverend Sir. 

Cow.—have the honour to be, Beverend Sir, Your 
most obedient servant. ■ 

Dean. 

Ssm.—To tho Very Beverend the Dean of St.Banl’sj 
iw, To the Veiy Eeverend Heury Milman, D.D., Dean 
of St. Paul’s. 

CoiBiw.—Mr. Dean j or. Reverend Sir. 

Cow.—1 have the honour to be, Sir. Doan (or Eev¬ 
erend Sir), Your most obedient servant. 

Archdeacon. 

Sup.— To the Venerable Archdeacon Hale. 

Cfiwiw,—Beverend Sifi 

IS 


iLddresfles 


Con.—I have the honour to remain, Beverend Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

Cleraumen. 

Sup.—To the Beverend Thomas Djmoke. 

Comm, and dbn. same as the preceding. 

•** If a Bishop or other Clergyman possess the 
title of Might J/owouroMAnd HbnouraMs, it is prefixed * 
to his Clerical title. 

When Baa'ouets and Euights hare clerical titles, it is 
placed first. 

Sup. —^To the Bight Honourable and Bight Beverend 
the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Sup. —To tlm Right Honourable and Beverend the 
Lord Bisbop'of Carlisle. (. 

Sup. —To, the Bight Honourable and BeverenikL^rd 
Wriothosley Bussell, M.A. 

Sup. —To the Honourable and Beverend Baptist 
Wriothesley Koel, M.A. 

Sup. —To the Beverend Sir George Provost, Bart., 
M.A. 

No clerical dignitary confers title or rank on the 
wife of the iliguitavy,w ho is simply addressed Mistress, 
TiulcBs posBeisiog a title in her own right, or through 
her husband, iudepeudeutly of his clenoal rank. 

Jonnus, &c. 

Jjord Chancellor. 

Sup.—To the Bight Honourable Lord Hatherley, 
Lord High Ohaucellor of Great Britain. 

Molls. 

Sup. —To the Bight Honourable tho Master of the 
Rolls. 

Chief Justice, 

Sup —To the Eight llonourablo Sir A. Coekbnm, 
Chief Justice ; or, the Right Honourable Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


The Mi. Mon. Sr TP. BovUl, 

Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court if Common Pleas, 


The Chief JiiBlico of tho Court of Common Pleas, 
ami tho Chief Baron of the Exchequer, are addressed 
in the same form, and me all atylcd My Lord, 

J'uisric Judges. 

The Puisne Jiidges, and the Barous of the Exche¬ 
quer, aro Knigl'ia; but the title of Judge being supe¬ 
rior, they should ad(lri'S8e<l thus :— 

Sap.—To the Honourable Mr. Ju-'^tice Willes. 

Sup .—^To the Uonourstblo Bavou Martin. 

Herjcdni. 

Sup.—To 3, H. Parry, Esq., Berjeant-at^aw. 

NaVAI, Oi'FlCEBS. 

Admirals have the rank of their flag added to their 
own name aud title, thus :— 

S„p _—To the Honourable Bir Praticis William 
Austen, Admiral of the White. 

If untitled, they are simply styled Sir, 

Commodores are addressed in the same way as ad¬ 
mirals. 

Captains tire nddrcsEcd either to “Captain John 
Adams, B.N.or if on service, “To John Adams, 
Esquire, Commander of 

Lieutenants are addressed iu the same way, 

Militaut Officebs. 

All oiRoers in the army above Lieutenants, Cornets, 
and Ensigns, have their military rank prefixed to their 
name and title. 

Sup .—'To General Bir George Brown. 

Subalterns are addressed a.s Esquire, with the regi¬ 
ment to which they bGong, if on service; 

MvAiiciFAh'OFFicnas. 

Lord Mayor. 

Sup .—^To the Bight Ilonoursble the LordMayor (PAs 
Tjady Mayoress) of London, York, Dublin) The Lord. 
Provost (The I,adij Prorost) of Edinborgh,' 

Cotwm.—My Lord (Madam). 





UNIVEESAL miCmMATION. 


Addre«86a 


’ Con,—t have thehonottf to bOj my towl, Tour Iiord- 
ehip’a {Madam, JTour Zadi/iJtip'ty moat obedient hum¬ 
ble een'tot. 

The Mayors of #11 Corporation*, with the Bhonfili, 
Aldermen, and Beeiwder of London, ere styled Makt 
Worshijf'ttl; and the Aldermen and Recorder of ot her 
Corporation*, m well** Joa^ce* of the Peace, War- 
thijiful. 

Aubassahobs. 

Ambassador* have Excetleuco preflscd to their other 
tiUea, and their accredited ranfe added. 

Sup.~To His Escellency Baron Brunnow, Ambas¬ 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary fromH.I.M. 
(Hi* Imperial Mmesty) the Emperor oWtussia. 

aSup.-^o Hi* ExceJleney the lliuht Honourable H. 
Goprjfe Elliot, Her Britannic Majesty’s Amhassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Mublime 
Ottoman Porte. 


To 

His Excedency 

The Might Iton. M. Ceorge Elliot, S.JB.M. 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

To the Sublme Olioman Morfe, 


Conns.—Sir. 

Com.— I have theJimonrto fic, Sir, TourExecUenoy's 
most humble obedient servant. 

The wives* of Ambassadors have also EiepUency 
added to their other titles. 

Envoys and Cliarpiss d’Affaircs are (ronerally styled 
Excellencies, but bv courtesy only. 

Consuls have only their acerodited rank added to 
their names or titles, if they have any. 

AOBBSssEa TO Govr.uststr.Hi DErAUiMENi* asn 
PuBUO CoMPANIBS;— 

Queen in Canueil, 

All applications to the Queen in Ccinncil, the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, &c., are by Petition, as fol¬ 
lows, varying offly the (itlo 

To the Queen's Moat ExcellentMnjesty in Council, 
The humble Petition of M. N., Ac., sboweth 
That your Petitioner. 

Wherefore your Petitioner humbly pr.sys that 
Tour Majesty will l>e graciously pleased to 

And yoiir Petitioner, as itj duty bound, will 
over jiray. 

lord* aii<f Commons. 

To the Kicht Honourable the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal^To the Ilooournble the Commons) of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Par¬ 
liament assembled. 

The humble Petition, &c. 

And your Petitioner (or Petitioners) will over 
pray, &o. 

Trettsurp and Admiralty, 

Sup.-^To the Lords Commissioner* of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

iSup.—To the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty., 
Comm. —My Lbrds. 

Con. —I have the honour to be, my Lords. 

Envy O^ive and Ordnanee. 

Sim. —^To the Principal Oilieers and Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Kavy. 

Slip. —To the Principal OfQcor* of Her Majesty’s 
Ordnance. 

Comm. —Gentlemen, 

C'on.—I have the honour to be, Qcnttemm, &c. 

Victualling and Auditing OMeos, 

Sap.—To the Commissioueiw tor Victualling Her 
Majesty’s Navy. _ 

Sup.—To the CommiBSiodcri for Auditing thePnblio 
Accounts- 

Comm, and Con. same as preceding. 

Custom Mouse, 

Sup.—To the CoromissiQUer* of Her MBjesty's 
Custom*, 10 


AdHeslve fillister 


Exeisi Office. 

Sap.—To the Commissioner* pf Excise. 

Tax Offioe. 

S'»p.~To the GommiaBioneai of Taae*, 

Stamp Office. 

Nm».—T o the Commissioners of Stamp*. ^ 

Bank of England. 

Sup .—To the Governor,' D^utv-Governor, and Court 
of Director* of the Bank of Englohd, 

Easl-India Mouse. 

Sup.—To the Court of Directors of the United Com-* 
Tmriy of Mcrohimt* of England, trading to the East 
Indies. 

Comh. and Con. of the above same a* Navy OlBce 
and Ordnance. 

Adcuotob MrsetUB, ad-duk'-tor (Lat: addueo, I 
draw towards), in Anat., arc those muscles which draw 
the parts to which they are attached together. They 
are opposed to the abductor mnscles. (See Aanucsoa 
Mcscms.) 

AnxLi’UOra, h-dcl'-phus (Or. adelphos, a brother), 
in Bot., a word used to denote the onion of the dla- 
ments of the stamen* in certain flower*. The number 
of bundles formed by the union of the -filaments is 
indicated by a Greek numeral prefixed to the -word, 
Tims, when all the filaments join together jn a single 
bundle, as in the mnllow, the stsmeneare monadelphous. 
When the filaments unite so a* to form two bundles, 
the stamens are diadelphous. The, formation of three 
bundle* i* expressed by the term iriadelphous; and of ■ 
any greater number, by poiyffrfetoAojis. 

AnM*T, d-dept' {La.t.aaipiseor, t obtain), in Alchemy, 
was the special title given to those alchemist* who were 
supposed to have attained tlie grand object of their 
labours, or to have discovered the transmutation of 
metals, and the philosopher’s stone. 

Aufkcted Equations. (SecArrECTSDEQBATiojrs.) 

Aohbuekt, iid-he'-renf, in Bot., a term applied to 
a calyx or perhnth, the tube of which adheres more or 
less to the ovary, os in the flower* of Vheiris, gooseberry, 
and myrtle. 

Aniixsios, ad-he'-shnn (Let. aihterere, to stick to), 
in Phy., a terra applied to the property possessed 
by certain fluids and solids of becoming attached 
to each other when brought into contact. Adhesion 
is frequently confounded with cohesion, which i* gene- 
rail v taken to mean tlfti force which keep* the particles 
of the same body in olose nnion. The example* and 
uses of adhesion are too familiar and nnmerou* to 
need mention in detail. It will be sutfieient to notice 
those cases where it is likely to be confounded with 
cohesion, atmospheric pressvire, or chemical affinity. 
If inetaU are dipped into mcrcuiy, an adhesion of the 
particles of mercury, diflering in force in different 
metals, take* place. This is evidently the resnlt eff 
chemical affinity, as those metals which most readily 
form amalgams exercise the greatest attraotum for the 
mercury, gold being at the top of the scale, and iron 
and cobalt at the bottom. If two pieces of lead are 
scraped clean and pressed together, they adhere 
with eonsidprable force, from the cohesion of their 
particles. When two flat glass plates are pressed 
together, the cause of adhesion Is evident^ atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. Friction is the resnlt of the adhesive 
force existing between bodies, and is generally greatest 
between those of similar constitution. In machinery, 
grease, oil, plumbago, or French chalk, is used to 
lessen the imnding action of moving bodies, on accoant 
of the small amount of cohesion existing between tbeir 
molecules. When parts of machinery rub agaimrt 
each other, they are always made of diiTorent metals, 
for tho reason above mentioned.* Iron, woidting ill 
gun-metal, is generally found to produce the least 
amount of friction. (See Oonasioif, FEtCupw.) 

AturnBioN-, in Burg., is the process by-t^ich parts, 
naturally separate, or separated by artifioiifl means, 
become united. It is caused by the effusion of a 
lymph, or sticky fluid, produced by rnflammation; and 
hence it is sometimes necessary to produce inflamm^ 
tion, by sdrspiug orjnaring, in surfaces which it is 
desirable to unite. This tendency of inflamed sur¬ 
faces to adhere when in contact i# aometijnes trouble¬ 
some, as in inflammations of serbua membraaes, 

ADHBsrya PxASTaa, pW-far, commonly cmlea 
strapping-plaster, is used to protect raw suriacea, end 
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Jfor4regaiii([ onts, wcmiida. and ulcers. It is a gentle 
esternal stimolant, and asdats the healing proceaa. 
It is composed of lead'plaster (a mixture of oxide of 
lhad and olire-oU) meltM over a slow fire, with pow¬ 
dered resin mixed with it in the proporton of six ports 
of lead-plaster to one port of powdered resin. 

AniairTUic, ai-di-Su'-tum (Or. adianion), in Bot., 
the hfaidenhair genus of ferns, including aome sixty 
apedea, mostly tropical. Two are found in temperate 
regional nammy, Jj/iaiihem eapUlut-Venerio, the true 
miudenhairj tiaAA.pedidum, the Canadian maidenhair. 
The fo^er, which has obtained its name on account 
of &e colour and- extreme fineness of its stem and 
nerrea, is found in Scotland and Wales, groWlng on 
damp rocks; and its elegant fronds make it u great 
fisTOurite with collectors. Syrup of capUlairc is properly 
prmiared by adding sugar and oraiigcflower-watcr to 
«n fnfnaion of maidenh 

_ AniArBOBirns, ai-di-ilf-e-riiet (Gr. adiaphoros, in¬ 
different), a name given to Melancthon and the 
party of which he was the leader, because of their 
Bubmission upon indilfcrent points to imperial edicts. 
The imposition, by Charles V., in ISIS, of an edict 
called the Interim, proposing a temporarv aocommo- 
datiem of the dissensions between the Protestants and 
Papists, the dispute could bo decided by a council, 
was the origin of the name, FJarius and the primitive 
Xntberans opposed Melancthon in the controversy. 
The two_ principal questions debated were,—first, 
whether it was lawful to submit to the opponents of 
truth, even in unimportant points; and, secondly, 
whether, granting that it was so, the matters upon 
which the Interim required submission were unim^r- 
tant. The point in the edict chiefly insisted on was the 
doctrine of justification by faith. Melancthon, after 
the death of Luther, adopted more moderate views 
than the great Eeformer. From this controversy 
other divisions sprung, and from these divisions many 
of the schisms among Protestants hud their origin. 

Ad IspiiriTPM, in-Jl-ni‘-tum (Lat. ud, to, and injl- 
niiut, unlimited), interminable, without end. 

An IwQPiBEiiDPif, in-gui-ren'-ditm (Lat., to be 
inquired into), in Law, is a judicial writ commanding 
inquiry to be made of anything relating to a cause or 
matter depending in the queen’s courts.—lief. Sea. 
Jtvdic .; Oowell; Blonnt. 

AnipacEBB, id'-i-po-teer (Laf. adept, soft fat, cera, 
wax), a term applied by the French eavant of the last 
century to a product of the decomno-sition of animal 
substances in moist earth or under water. It is 
priacipedly margarato of ammonia, and is a fatty body, 
somewhat resembling spermaceti. Immense masses 
of it were found on the removal of the bodies from 
the burial-ground called la Cinteliere dei Innocent, at 
Pane, in 1786 and 1787. ,Scveral interesting experi¬ 
ments were made on this substance by M. Fourcroy, 
at the time of this discovery, the results of which ho 
laid before the Eoyal Academy of Sciences, in a memoir 
which he read in 1789. 

Adidose Tissde, M>4-pote (Lat. adept, soft fat), in 
Physiol., comprises on aggregation of minute cclis 
filled with fat, which they appropriate from the blood. 
This tissue serves several important purposes in the 
animal body; fiHing up interstices, forming a pud or 
cushion for the support of the movable parts, and 
assisting in the retention of heat. 

Xnnt, &d'Ai (Lat. adifas, an avenue, an cntraBoe) 
in seining, the entrance to a mine, generally driveu 
horitont^y into the side of a liiil. Formerly mines 
wore worked by vertical shafts, but now adits ore 
iilwaya used where practioable., 

AnaEOTrrE, M'fek-tic (Lat.'m^Vcfss, added to), in 
Gram., is the name of on© of the parts of speech or 
olesses tatn which grammarians have divided words. 
It is :bo Called beeause it addt to, or qualifies, the 
meitntng of the nonn with which it is joined ; as, a good 
man, a Iwgt house, avihite horse. In Fngiish a noun 
firequently takes the place of an adjective; as, a gold 
watch, the paper duty . 

Abjoubwmeex, ttd-jum'-mmi (Lat. ad, to, and Fr. 
jattr, * 4*y), putting off a court or meeting to another 
time W place. Adjournments of parliament differ, 
fiwm prorogations in this,-—that the houses can adjourn 
«f thwooselves, but a prorogation is done only 1^ the 
•overaigB. (ffre PnoEoeaTiaE.) 
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AnJBDiCATionr, Sd-goo^de-leaV-thun (Lat. orf, to, and 
Judica, I judge), a process known to th^ law of Soot- 
ieiid. It implies the means by which real properly 
and its accessaries are transferred to a creditor by a 
debtor, from ^ heir to a devisee, or from a vendor, 
who may have failed or refused to convey, to the 
vendee. It is also the declaration of a commissioner in 
bankruptcy, that a persifii has become subject to the 
bankrupt law, and by which he adjudicates him bank¬ 
rupt accordingly. 

Adjunct, dd'-junht (Laf. od.fo, andyanctus, joined), 
a term used iu Fhil. to signify something added to 
another tiling, between which there is no natural 
afflnity. In ^lO Academy of Boris, adjuncts were 
members attached to a particular science. 

Adjostmekt, tld-jatl'-meni (Lat. ad, to, andmsftfr, 
just), a term used in Marine Insurance to signify the 
ascertaiument of tbo exact amount of indemnity to 
which the insured is entitled under the policy, when 
all deductions and proper allowances have been made. 

Adjutage, or A,iutagb, dd’-ju-taj (Lat. adjuvo, 1 
assist), in Hyd., signifies the tube of the mouth of a 
jet d'eau, through which the water is conveyed. 

AnJUlAirr, dd'-ju-tant (Lat. adjutor, an assist¬ 
ant), a military omoer, whose duties are to assist the 
major in all matters relating to t.lie ordinary routine 
of discipline in the regiment. The oflice confers no 
separate rank, but is usually given to one of the sub¬ 
altern officers.— A.n Adj.-(tenf.bai> stands in the same 
relation to a general that an adjutant does to a major, 
and is to the army what the adjutant is to a regiment. 

Adjutant, in Orn., a gigantic crane, belonging to 
the Ardeidai Or Heron iam. Its. scientiflo name , is 
LeptopHlos argala. Charon. The adjutant stands five 
feet high ; tlie neck and head arc almost bare; the 
beak very largo, long, and of extraordinary strength. 



adjutant. 


Beneath the beak hangs a downy pouch liko a dewlap, 
wliioh the bird lias the power of infiating; The upper 
part of the adjutant is of an ash-grey colour, the under 
part white. Its voraoity is wondorlnl: it can swallow 
a fowl, a rabbit, or a leg of mutton, at a mouthful; and 
it is extremely useful in devouring all sorts of carrion. 
In Calcutta it is called the Scavenger, and any perton 
wantonly killing one is fined; 60 rupees. In tne.ir wild 
state these birds live in companies. Seen near a river, 
and from some distance, Hr. Latham remarks that 
they may “ well be taken for canoes upon the surface 
of a smooth sea, or for men and women picking up 
shellfish or other things on ^ beach." Rah, The 
^ warmer parts of India. 
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Ad LtDxtcv, W-i-tum (tat., at plessore), in Unsio, 
ft term siuoifying that tUo performer may introduce 
into tile compontiOB any addition of his own, according 
to his ihney. 

AB>iax.BuaDXSNT, &I-me»)l'-«ee.«e#f ^at. admenta.- 
ratio, we»«tro, I laeto or measure), initiaw, is a writ 
which lies in dower. Admeiauraiio dotit, where a man’s 
widow, after his death, holds more land as dower than 
of right belongs to her, or the heir or his guardian do 
not assign her dower within the term of quarantine, 
or forty days, or assign it unfairly, the writ then goes 
to the sheriff to assign it. It formerly was used also 
in cases of pasture (admensHratt'opasfuro!), where those 
who had ccuumoD of pasture appondeut to their free¬ 
hold estates, or common by vicinage, aiM any one or 
m we of them surcharged the common.' The latter 
wrifeiirtibolished.— IRel.Sl. Com. vol. i. h.2, pt.l, ch.4; 
vol. iii. b. 6, ch. 8 ; Meg. Orig, 168,171 ; Termee de 
la Leg. 

AcwxssuBDiiKmr, in Mar., the measurement made 
to Hsoertuifl the tonnage of a ship. 

Adw-inistkation, and Adkinistbatob, 
trai'-ahun (Lat. culmivialratio, aid, aHsistanco, agency). 
T)ie office of an administrator is to adminiator or dis- 
iTibute the goods of a person who has died without 
making a will; or, having made a will, without ap¬ 
pointing an executor: in such cases, letters of admi¬ 
nistration are taken out of the principal or a district 
registry of the Court of Probate. Administration is 
likewise used for managing the affairs of minors, luna¬ 
tics, &o. In ecclesiastical concerns, it means the tem¬ 
poral and spiritual powers of a heneficed clergyman. 
Among anatomists, it sigoiiles the act of dissection, 
Fortieulariy of the muscles. 

AnuiNiSTBATlovr, in Pol., denotes the persons in a 
state iiitrnstod with the general saperintendeuoo of 
affairs and the e.Tecaticm of the laws. In Pugland the 
term is usually employed to designate the PriAT Coun¬ 
cil, c.speeially that portion of it known as the Ministry. 

.‘VnutitAi., the title of the highest class of 

imviil officers. The word is said to be derived from the 
Arabic E7nir or Amir, lord or chief. In the British 
navy there arc three kinds of admirals,—of the Bed, of 
tbeAviiite, and of the Blue ; so called from the colour of 
their flags; whence they have all the general title of 
11(1,, rjfljccrs. There are, further, three grades in each 
of these classes,-iAdmirals, who bear their flag at the 
main-iop-gallantmasUiead; Vice-admirals, at the fore- 
top-gallant masthead; and Itear-adniiraU, at the miaen- 
top-gallant iniistbcad. The title Admiral of the P'loet 
is merely an honorary distinetiom A full admiral 
ranks with a general, and one who is actually the com- 
mander-in-chief of a fleet, with a field-marshal in the 
army; a vice-admiral ranks with a lieutenant-general, 
and a rear-admiral with a msjor-geheral in the army. 
The rates of full or sea-pay of admirals are,—admiral 
of the fleet, £8 per day; admiral, £i; vice-admiral, 
£4; rear-admirm, £3. An admiral conimanding-in- 
ebief receives £3 per day additional when his flag is 
flying within the limits of his station. By an order in 
council (1831), the number of aotive flag-officers was 
reduced to 99, exclusive of admirals of the ffeet, of 
whom there is, at present, one; being, !' admirals, 
9 viee-adminila, and 17 rear-admirals ui oacti class. 
Besides these, there are, at present, about 200 flag- 
oflienra on reserved half-pay, or retired. 

AnutBAi, in Conch., a beautiful shell of the Volute 
species, and comprising four kinds,—^the (Irand-admi- 
ral, the Vice-admiral, the OrBnge-admiral,'and the l?x- 
tra-admiral. The first is of a fine white enamel, with 
bands of yellow finely turned about the head, and the 
clavicle excited. It is principally characterized by a 
denticulated line along the centre of the large yelUxv 
band; thisdistinguishesitfromthe'Vice-adrairal. The 
Orange-admiral has more yellow; and the bands of the 
Extra •admiral run into each other. 

Aduibalts:, dd*-ai~ral-te, the office of lord high ad¬ 
miral, or of the commissioners appointed to discharge 
that office. The Admiralty Court is usually termed the 
Instnuce Court, to distinguish it from the Prize Court, 
which is only constituted in tlmo of war,- It has cog¬ 
nizance of all civil maritime afi’airs, whieh are deter¬ 
mined aoooi^ng to the civil law, so far as the same be 
not inconsistent with the common, statute, or interr 
national law. 


AnKriunst Cevar (amAstaMAtrr),, 

AnuiBAnix Bboits (Pr. droU, right, prerogative), 
certain rights belonging to the Orpwn Virtue of it* 
prerogative, and cmnnected with the seas j 
jbiiud. 

Annrr'TAKcii, dd,mifddnae {Eat. admiatio, admitfdi 
I pnt in, 1 present with), in Law, is the giving pi^ 
session of a copyhold estate; and is of three kinchlTr^ 

1. Upon a voluntary grant by the lord of a mamor,: 
where the land has escheated or reverted to hinLrA 

2. Upon surrender, by the former tenant,-—3. Admit* 
tance by descent, which is where an heir is tenant 
immediately on the death of his anesttor. (Bef. Wood, 
b. 2, c. 1 .)—Admittance of a Clerk is When a patron Of a 
church being presented to it, the bishop, upon exam¬ 
ination, admits the clerk by teying Admittq te haiUem. 
It is, prcmcrly, the ordinary's declaration that he ap¬ 
proves of the presentee to serve the cure of the church 
to which he is presented.—Bef. Co. XiU. 344a. 

Abmoititio rusxroif, Sd-mo-niah'A-o, among the an¬ 
cient Bomans, a military punishment, not dissimilar to 
the modern whipping, except that it was performed 
with vine-branches. 

ADMONiiioir, or Mojtmiojt, Sd-mo-niaV-m (XAt. 
moneo, I remind), a term used in Eccl. Law to denote 
the warning given to an offender before excommuni- 
oation, or to a suitor before proceeding against him 
in pcenam coniumacite, or tor de&ult. 

Adbaxb, Sd'-nmt (Lat. ad,to, and natne, agrovring), 
in Bot., a term applied to certainportionsof npirat 
when they adhere to other portions; thus, when the 
stipules are united to the petiole, as in the leaf of the 
rose, they are called adnate etipuUa: when the anther 
is closely attached to the filament, as in the flower of 
the buttercup, it is said to be an adnate aniher. The 
term adherent has the same signification, 

Adokic, a-don'dlc, in Ancient Poetry, averse whieh 
consisted of a dactyle and a spondee or trochee ; as 
raraj&ventua. It was so called from being first used in 
the elegies on Adonis, the lover of Venns. 

Adokic Pkbtivaws, &l-an'-ik (Gr. Adonia, Adonis), 
certain festivals hold yearly by the anoients on the 
banks of the Adonis, a river of Pncenicia, where Adonis, 
or Tbammuz, as he is termed according to the 
Oriental style, was supposed to have received hie 
death-wound. At certain periods of the year this river 
becomes tinged with a high red colour, cansed by the 
washing up of portions of red earth. This discoloration 
of the waters was aseribed by the anoients to a sup¬ 
posed sympathy possessed by ^e river for the death of 
the lover of Venus. Milton, in his “ Paradise Lost," 
thus beautifully oUades to the fact 

" Thammnz aaae next behind. 

WhosB Auniis] wiiund in LelNinoa allursd 
The Syiiiui danisols to biment bis fate, 
lu Rm’XDua ditties, all a Kuuimer’s day; 

Wlulo smooth Ademis tomi bis native rock 
hau vunile to the sea, snppiwed with Uood 
Of Tbiunmaz, yearly wouiuted." 

Mef. Calmet's IHeiionnaiTe de la JDihle, art. " Tbam- 
muz.” 

Adoitis, n-do'-nia, in Bot., a genns of plants belong¬ 
ing to the Buttercup order, or Manwncalaeea;. The 
common adonis, or pfaeasant’s-eyo, is a favourite annual 
in English gardens. Its flower is of a bright scarlet, 
with a black spot or eye in the centre. 

AnomoK, a-dop'-ahvn (Lat. ad, to, end opto, I 
choose), the act whereby one man makes another his 
heir, it was a common custom among the Greelta 
and Bomans, as it still is; with the Turks and other 
eastern nations. 

Adovtion Contbotxbsx, a strife Which arose in the 
Church, in Spain, towards the end of the 0th oentury. 
The leaders in this controversy were Pelix of _XJrgelUs 
and EUpandos of Toledo, who held that Christ iwhie 
human nature was the sou of God only by aiioption. 
This doctrine was condemned at an assembly sum¬ 
moned by Charlemagne, at Eatisbon, in 792; at tlie 
council of BVankfbrt-on-the-Maine, in 794; and at the 
synod of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 799, The controversy 
ceased on the dea th of the two leaders. 

ADOBAnow, dd'-o-rai'-nhup (Lat. ad, to, and oro, I 
pray), a term denoting the act of worshipping ^ Sn. 

n tne Being. It was aadeDtiy chine by prostrating the 
y with the face to the earth, as on action naturally 
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flowing from tbe deeimst Jraaiilit; of mind; the coii' 
cement of the face boingstronglj and most appropti* 
kM; eipreiiive of the Worshipper's total unworthiness 
BO much as to lift np his eyean^ore the great object of 
his worship. 

Anonxa, Af-o-re'-if, a term of Tarious acceptation 
among the Botnans, sometimes signifying grain in gene¬ 
ra), at others a kind of cake offered in sacriiloe; and 
again it was used to denote the gratnitona diatribution 
of corn; whence it became applied to all forms of 
reward. 

Adoxa, n-dox'-d (Gr. a, without, and dora, gloiy), in 
BOt., the kfpEofaatel, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Jw ord., or Araliea. The typical species, d. titos- 
okateUifui, is a curious inconapicumis little plant, 
having atuft of pale green flowers. 

Ah (iVOV Dahk rM, ddm'-nt»n (liSt., to wbat damage), 
is £aw, a term applied to a writ issued by the Crown, 
to inquire whether a royal grant, such as a market, 
fidf, so., would be to its damage. 

AhsAaAWX. (Sm TgAaACAh'Tn.^ 

Asairr, (Aug.-Sax.!, in Mar., a term signify- 

ing that a ressel has broken loo-se from her moorings, 
mid is driven to and fro by the winds and wares. 

An3ISEi:.T,A, dd'-fi-dH'-la, among the Bomans, the 
table at which the ilamens sat daring the sacriilces. 

AstruABU, ad’-u-lai'-n-ii, in Min., a kind of felspar, 
resembling clear transparent gloss. It is found in 
roloanic districtB, and is named from Mount Adula, in 
Switserlmid. 

AhviiT, &-duli' (lat. ailuUai, grown up), in a gene¬ 
ral sense, a term signifying anj'thing grown up to, or 
arrived at maturity. It is al.so applied to that period 
of humau life which extends from manhood to old age. 

AnUtTBBATlOS, S-dnl-te-rai'-»hun (Lat. adultero, I 
falsity, corrupt), the introduction of cheap and 
often injurious materials into natural and manu¬ 
factured products, for the purpose of increasing the 
profits on their sale. This practice is still uiitortu- 
nately corried to a great extent, though a special 
act of parliament lias been passed to check it. Full 
particulars of the mo-st common adulterations will be 
found under the beads of articles of food. (See 
FlOUB, Bkbad, Absow-uoot, &c.) When the adul¬ 
teration: consist of a mineral nubstance, its nature is 
readily determined by cbemioal analysis; but when it 
consists of an organic product* the aid of the micros¬ 
cope is required to find it out. The practice of adul¬ 
teration has frequently led to fatal results. 

Ad'COT-Schooi.b, establishments for the instruction 
of thoee persons who have not been educated in 
their youth, in the elementary branches of know- 
lodge. Tbe Eev. T. Charles, o clergyman of Meri¬ 
onethshire, finding that several of the grown-up 
parishioners attending bis Sunday-sohool, disliked 
to learn by the side of children, first formed an adult- 
school, in 1811; and at about the same time, though 
without any connection or correspondence with the 
establishment in Wales, Mr-W'. Smith opened a school 
in Bristol. Smith was a doorkeeper at a dissenting 
chapeh and out of his weekly wages of IS*, gavel)#, 
towards the expenses of the school. A society was 
afterwards formed for the advancement of his bene- 
vdont intentions, and adult-schools were established 
in various pturts of the country,—in Ipewich, N orwich, 
Balishnxy, Sheffield, Plymouth, Uxbridge, and else¬ 
where. (Sef.Vo^'BfJutorgandOrigintifAdiUtSehooh.) 
In the present day adult-schools rather enable young 
men vdio have received the rudiments of education, to 
tni^ fttftherprogress, than teach the totally unlettered. 
They are to be found in several mcohanica’ Jnstitutioiis, 
to the Working Men’s College, and other places of a 
rimilar description. At King’s College, London, the 
evening classes, which give the privilege of a university 
exsminatidtt, are invariably well attended. To cite a 
proof of the ndoelsity of such schools for the moral 
and intelleotnal culture of the labourite classes:— 
In Ifidt, 33 per cent, of the men, and 49 of the women, 
could not write their names on their marriage. In 
lAW, the percentage was reduced to 29 of the men, 
ttnd 40of the women. 

AArfMASAWON, M-^um-brai'-Bhun (Lat. ad, to, and 
sMfhtw, a sfai^ow), in HcTm denotes that the shadow 
onfy eg a figure is ontlinea and painted of'a darker 
cdlonx then the flel A 
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An Vaxobem:, ea-lor'-em (Lat., according to the 
value) y a term used for those duties or enstoi^ which 
are paid according to the value of the gooffii. 

AnvAif CE, fid-vans', in Com., a term applied to money 
paid in part, or wholly, before the dehvory of goods 
purchased, theSexecution of work, or the performance 
of any business. 

AnvASCBi) Ditch, or |Ioat, a term used in Fort, to 
denote the trench surrounding the glacis or esplanade 
of apiece. 

Auvaitgbi) GuAun, or ^AirotrABn, is the first lino 
or division of an army, placed in order of battle. It 
also denotes a party df cavalry starionod before the 
main guarffi 

Autent, St'-veni (Lat. adsmntns, coming),« term 
applied by the Christian church to certain weeks befqpe 
Ciiristmas., Anciently, the season of Advent cosnifybsd 
of six weeks, and this is still the duration of it in the 
Greek churoli. In the BomisU church, however, and 
in the Protestant ohurphes that observe Advent, it 
only lasts four weeks, commencing with the Sunday 
nearest St. Andrew’s day (Nov. 30), cither before or 
after. It is appointed to be observed as a season of 
devotion, being intended to eoinroemoroto the ooiniiig 
of Christ in the flesh, and to direct the thoughts to his 
second coming. This season was observed with great 
austerity by the primitive Christiaus. 

AnvEKTCTiOL's EooTs, in Rot., roots which aro not 
produced bv the direct elongation of tlio radicle of the 
embryo. They generally spring from tlfe true roots, 
from suckers, runners, bulbs, and other subterranean 
modifications of the stem. Adventitious toots are 
aoinetimcs given off by the stems and branches, and 
tiro then tonned .sm-ia) roots. In the Indian fig, or 
banyan, and tlie niangrovc, these roots descend to tho 
ground, and help to support and nourish the parent 
stems. 

AnvEiTTTrBi:, Jtiu, OP, Sd-ven'-ture (Fr. aventiav, 
hazard), a writing which is signed by a merchant, 
and which states that the goods on board a vesso] ere 
t he property of another, who is to run all risk, tho 
merchant only binding himself to account for tho 
produce. 

AnrEH-TOREES (Fr. ut'enfifWfr), in Com., those 
traders who I'onnorly undertook the discovery of dis¬ 
tant lands, and the settlement of far-off colonies, and 
formed themselves into a company called the M erchant 
Adveuturers. The term was also implied to a mer¬ 
chant vessel trading without a becuso within the 
boundaries of a company s grant. 

Auteeb, ail'-rarh, in Gram., apartofspcech, or class 
of words, BO called from being generally joined to verbs, 
like adjectives to nouns, for the puqiose of qualilying 
their meaning. Adverbs are also joined to adjectives 
and other adverb.#. According to their signification, 
adverbs are divided inf o thoso of number, order, time, 
place, quantity, mumier, Ac.; a,a, once, firstly, note, here, 
much, mell. Many adverbs are formed from adjootives 
by a<.lding the termination ly; as, viise, tBsMly. 

AnvEBSi, <W-»)er'-#a (Lat. od, to, and wrwts, turned 
towards), in Numis., a term applied to those coins 
wherein the heads are seen facing each other. 

AnvBKS.ASiA, adf-ier-sai'-ri-a, a term employed by 
the ancients to denote n kind of oommon-ptace book, 
or journal, in which were inserted remarkable occur¬ 
rences. At tbe present day the term is more particu¬ 
larly used among men of letters, to designate a kiud of 
common-place book, wherein is entered whatever may 
occur worthy of notice, whether in reading or conver¬ 
sation. 

Auveesatitk, iid-ver'-sa-iif, to Gram., nterm denot¬ 
ing a difference between wbat precedes and that which 
follows it; m in tliis sentence, " Ho is benevolent, but 
l)ot>r; ” the word is an adversative conjunction. 

AnvBKTisitinfST, ad-ver’-fis-went (Fr. ceverHtsentsnl), 
an announcement or notice of any kind, genefidly such 
as are published in newspapers, &e. The first 'ifagiish 
adverbsemeut that can bo found is to the Imperial 
InielUyencer for 1649, and relates to Stolen horses. 
In 1712 a tax was first imposed upon advertisements. 
In 1933 the tax was reduced-from 3 #. 6d. to I#, fid. in 
Great Britain, and from 2*. 6d. to Is. in Ireland j and 
to 18,53 it was abolished altogether. In 1833 (the year 
before the reduction) tbe total nnmber of .newspaper 
advertisements in tbe United Kingdom was 921,9w; 
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Tie., 7^,649 in Englasi}, 108,914 in Sootland, and 
185,880 m Ireland,—the duty amoantinj; to £172,670. 
In 1841 the tobri number of edvertwemente was 
1,778,957, end the duty emottutcd to £138,318; in 1851 
the latter had risen to £176,894. Sinoadhe abolition of 
the do^, the nusnbet of adrertisementi haa vastly 
I increased, though Uiere is noi^eans of arriving at even 
a probable estimate of their number. The increase 
manifegts itself not only in old-established papers, as 
tile 2 ’imss, which has more than doubled the number 
of its advertisements, but in the great number of 
papers that have sprung into existenoe since that time, 
some of which daily contain a great number of ad- 
vertiseznents. One of these, the Londcvi Daily Teh- 
ffr.gph, had on 13tb November, 1881 ^an average 
numbinr), 688 advertisements. The Timet (tatirig 
average numbers' contained, on 1st February, 1833, 
1,080 advertisements; and on 2 lat November, 1861, 
2,450. In almost every cose it is the advertisements 
bV which newspapers are supported, the sales even of 
the higher-priced papers being insiiSicient to pay fur 
tbe paper, printing, editing, &.c. The sunu annually 
spent or some who issne advertisements .are very con¬ 
siderable. We give the following, on the autimrity ofthe 
writer ol‘ an interesting article on this subject, in the 
QHorhrty Jteeiea for Juno, ISS.'i;—Holloway (pills, 
&c.), £30,000; hloses & Son, £10,000; liowland & Co. 
(Macassar oil, S.O.), £10,000; lie .Tongh (ood-liver 
oil), £ 10 , 000 ; Heal &Soas (bedsteads and bedding), 
£ 8 , 000 ; Nichol (tailor), £ 1 , 000 . 

Anvicn, M-viee' (Fr. avh), in Com., is information 
respeeting trade communicated by letter; thus, an 
advice is generally sent by one bunker or merchant 
to another, to inform him of the drafts or bills drawn 
on him, with full particulars of their sura, dute, to 
whom made payable. Sec. This document i.s termed a 

letter of advice,” and tbe practice prevents mistakes, 
and at times delects forgeries; for when bills arc pre¬ 
sented for payment or acceptance, they can bo refused 
to bo honoured for want of advice. 

Ad VKA.M, Au* euwAM, a phrase signifying that an 
office is to bo held by a person till his death, or, more 
properly, during bis good conduct. 

AuvocaTB, iid'-vo-kait (Lat. adeoeahit, one who 
gives legal assistance), among (bo Bomans, one who 
pleaded tbe causes of others. The term is still used 
in those countries where the Koman law prevails. In 
the courts of civil law, in Fugland, he is required, 
licibre discharging his duties, to take the degree 
of D.C.L. in one of the Jliiglish universities. In 
Fdmburgh there is a TaenUy qf AdvoeaJm, who con¬ 
stitute the Bar of Scotland. The Xord Advocate is a 
state oiiicer in that country, who pleads the king's 
osuses. The Advocates’ l-ibrary,vbelonging to (be, 
faculty, is, perhaps, tbe third largest in the kingdom, 
that of the British Museum and the Bodleian only: 
being considered superior. (jSre Libbaiiv.) 

Ad voc am Fiscal (Bat. .^oci adeocoftMi), an officer i 
under the Koman emperors. He pleaded causes be¬ 
longing to the private litcasury .—Aavihaiee conmtorial, 
officers in the consistory at Kome, who plead in cases 
of opposition to the disposal of benefieea. 

Advowbost, M-vou'-ton (Ang.-Nor.), in Fed, Ivaw, 
the right of patronage, or of presenting to n bcneiice. 
Theporaon enjoying this right U called the patron, who is 
bound to protect the intevest of the church as well as 
the rights of the incumbent whom he has presented 
toit. 

Ad^um, a-df-tum (Gr. odyfon, arecess), in Arch., a 
term in use among the aacients, signifying the most 
sacred part of their temples, to which none but the 
priests had Bocaes, and, from which the oracles were 
delivered. The Sanctum Sanctorum, or most holy 
place of the temple of Solomon, at Jerusalem, was its 
adytum. Strabo desoribes an adytum of an Egyptian 
temple under the naino of seooe. In the small temple 
«t Bompeii there is an adytum in good preservation. 

ADzn, dds (Sax. adece), a cutting-tool, of tbe axe 
kind, having its blade thin and arching, and its edge at 
right angle to the handle. It is jirincipaUy used for 
taking thin chtps off timber, and is rather a cooper’s 
than a carpenter’s implement. 

dSACEA, e-ai'-ie-a, Grecian festivsls celebrated at 
.Sgina, in honour of .£acus, one of the judges of the 
innsiblo world. 
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dllctnjpfei,s-std'-i.u]»,jnfiot,, agepiWi^additD^^ 
parasitic fungi, Thors are Bmuerons apei^itAbSip bf 
which infest us^nl garden ptotB,ani[di as the Jhd 
the gooseberry. 

JCdzb, e'fiett (Let. a building), in Arch., amoBf tibe 
Komans, aignified an infisrior fcmd of templ^ defficgthid 
to aoaw deity, but not by the augiurs. ^ 

AjDILX, e'-ffilc (Iiat. adet, a Imildisg), the terinapk 
plied to certain Koman magistrates, who had twa 
sttperintondenoe of public bnildings, highways, bridges,; 
weights and meaaures, &o. They had also the thar^ 
of the public morals, and the regulation of tbeatriw 
performances and diversions. They'lkere four m ninn- 
tier, two plebeian and two eurule; the former eleoted. 
from the common people (pleks), the latter at first 
from the patricians, but afterwards from plebeians and 
patricians promiscuously. They were so called &om 
their giving judgment on ivory seats {lellm curales). 
Julius Ca!,sar added two more, termed adiht etrealet, 
who had the iospeetioa of the granaries. The sjdiles 
had great power in the state, and were allowed to use 
the robe of honour ,(< 0,70 orffiirxfo). 

.®SAOBirs, e-gait-grus, the Paseng of the Persians, a 
wild species of Ibex. (AkeGOAS.J 
-^GlCBHACE.®, e-ji-te-rai'-e»-e,m'Bot., the jEgiceras 
order of dicotyledonous plants. This includes but one 
genna, of which there ape five species. These plants 
grow near the sea in tropical regions, throwing oat 
adventitious roots into the mud, like mangroves, 
B2 (;iloi’s, e'-ji-hpa, in Bot., a genus of &lumaeea, 
the Grass order. The species JSSgilope orafa was for¬ 
merly supposed to bo the origin of all the varieties of 
cultivated wheat; and it is undoubtedly true that » 
kind of wheat may be produced by the union of this 
plant with a species of Triticam. The hybrid, after 
about twelve years’ cnltlvation, becomes a wheat-bear¬ 
ing grass. 

^GiSKTAit Abt, e-ji-ne'-ian, thefine arts as executed 
by the people of lEgiha, eBpcciaUy sculpture, spedmena 
of wliich, in the form of casts, are now in the Phigalian 
saloon of the British Museum. The originals are at 
Munich, having been purchased by the lute king of 
Bavaria. 

BSgis, e'-jit (Gr. aigit, a goat-skia coat), amosg tbs 
ancient Greeks signified 
the shield of J iipiter, g^iy 
whom it was given to 
Minerva. According to 
Homer, the shield was 
covered with the skin of 
the goat Amalthea. Mi¬ 
nerva afterwards fixed 
upon it toe Gorgon's 
head (tee Beelon'i jMot. 
of Itiographg), and thus 
endowed it with the 
power of turniug into 
stone ' all those who 
looked at it. The term 
was also employed to de¬ 
note the breastplate of a 
god,'and finally iteaine to 
be applied to tbe cuirass 
of distinguished iieraons. 

In the British Museum 
there is an armed stat ue 
of the emperor Hadrian, 
which afibrda au example 
of the use of the sigis as 
a breastplate. 

.^GLK, e'-gle, in Bot., 
a genus of AuranHoeeiv, 
the Orange order. The 
bark of the Jigle marmelat, or Indian bael, has been 
introduced into this eountry as a remedy for diarrbeua. 
The rind of its ripe fruit yiclda an agreeabte perfume. 

dEooMABtciA, e-go-m&n'-thi-a (Gr, aw, goat, manteia, 
divination),a term used by the ancient to ex press a mode 
of divination, in wliich a goat the chief performer. 

-dSaornsBALMDB, e'-gqf-thdl'-mm, in Min., the 
goat’s-eye stone. This term is generally applied to 
those .gems in which the circular spots resemble the 
eye of a goat. / 

.^uBiD, et-m-id, the celebrated epic poem writtatt 
by Virgil in tbe time of Angustus Cassar, which relates 
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tb* ««nd«rinn of JEhieu after the eaptore of Tro^, 
hi* arrival in Italfi and hi* adventnre* prryioa* to his 
marriage with Lavinla and settlement in Iiatium. The 
poem consists of twelve boohs. The first six contain a 
description of the wanderuigs of the hero; the others 
of his arrival in Italy, and thewar between the Trojans 
anddbe native It vras commenced about a.u.o. 724 
or s.o. 30, the snthor continuing to labour upon it till 
his death, n.o. 20. . 

.Sarrava,;«>ai|y-sio (Or.), is a Greek term for what 
is commonly eoUed a riddle. It denotes anv dark 
saying or question, wherein some well-known thing is 
omicealed under dbsenre or indirect language. 

JBtmialr Hanr, •-c'-fi-an (Lut. JEolu 0 , the god of 
the winds), akandof hsrp formed of a number of catgut 
strings, tuned in unison, and stretched across a deal 
box, open at the sides. The box is placed on the sill 
of a window, and the sash shut down upon it; the 
wind blowing into the room across the strings prodnees 
an harmonious mixture of sounds, resembling a distant 
choir, rising or falling according to the strength of 
the blast. The same cfiect is produced on a grander 
scale by the wind psasing through the wires of a line of 
telegraph. The ^olian harp is easily made, care being 
taken to preserve the strings in strict unison. It is 
generally .sopposed to bo the invention of Father 
£ircher, the celebrated organ-builder. 

.dSoiiTO DunscT, e-ol'-ik, among Grammarians, one 
of the five dialects of the Greek tongue, agreeing in 
most things with the Doric dialect. 

Mox,lo VjsBsii, in Pros., a kind of verse, consisting 
of an isnnbus or sendee, then of two anapeata, sepa¬ 
rated by a long syllable, and lastly of one long or short 
syllable. 

e-oV-i-pUe (Lat. ^olus, god of winds, 
a ball), a hollow ball of metal, to which a pipe is 
attached. On being tilled with water, and placed on 
the fire, the steam issues from the tube with sufficient 
force to turn a wheel placed within its power. Branca, 
an Italian mechanician of the 17 th century, is supposed 
to be the first who applied the mulipile to useiul pur¬ 
poses. A kettle, from the spout of wliich steam is 
issuing, form* a very good mulipile for experimental 
purposes, the fid acting as a safety-valve. In Italy, a 
form of seofipile is used to cure smoky chimneys, by 
creating an upward draught. ^ 

.^OK. {See Ghostics.) 

2B(tUII.ATXRnS. (See EquUiVEXAL.) 

JSSA. (SeeE&i.) 

.^BASinx, s-rot'-ri-am (bat.), among the Romans, 
the term applied to the place where the public money 
washept, the caroof which devolved upon the qumstora. 
JErarium tanelvm, a place to contain the moneys 
arising from the twentieth part of legacies reserved 
for the use of the state. iEVarium pricatum, the 
en^eror's private purse. JBrarium IlUktai, the place 
where the moneys which parents paid at the birth of 
each (diild were deposited. 

Afixann WsIBBS, ai'^e-rai'-ted (Gr. aee, air).—This 
term is applied to drinks in which water is impregnated 
with gases by pressure. The best known of these is 
the sd-called soda-water, which generally oonsisu of 
plain water charged with carbonic-acid gas. This is 
effected by submitting the water to carbonic acid under 
A pressure of 80 or 40 lbs. to the square inch, and 
bottling it off without any diminution of the pressure. 
Oh naootking the bottle, the imprisoned gas is released, 
end taken into the stomach in the form of bubbles. 
‘Varions mineral constituents, such as soda, potash, 
lithia. the salts of iron, and magnesia, are often intro- 
dnesd into the wgter with excellent medicinal effects. 
Adroted drinks, saob as off'ervcscing lemonade, are 
often impregnated with air only; but this is easily 
dsitected oy the taste of the gas.‘ 

AfiKAXioir OF Sotns, ai'-e-rai’-ehun, is the impreg¬ 
nating them with air, by ploughing, harrowing, &o., 
BO that the air may enter the pores of the earth. 

Afiaxab Bunns, ai-err'-i-nf, in Bot., small conical or 
rounded bodies of (denature of bulbs, which grow in 
t)» axils of the leaves of certain plants. They may be 
semi in the bulbiferods lily and in the pilewort. 

, Ailhui>liu.ans. (d^eeMiBACrZ and Fait MoBaAWA.) 

AfiBiSh in Bot., leaves which grow in the 

air, as distinguish^ from submerged leaves, or those 
which ffonriwa under water. 
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AfiRUt, PaasracTtva, a term used in Paint, to 
signify the diminution in the oolonr snd tnrillianee of 
objects seen at a distance, and which causes them to 
lo^ more or less remote. 

AfiBiAi. Roqgs, in Bot, those adventitious root* 
which are produced in the air. The little threads 
which spring from the stm of the ivy, the descending 
columns of the banyan-trie, and the green fibres thrown 
oat by the curious air-plants, are examples, 

AilKO-DxirAXlcs, aV-e^-ro-di-nim'-Vet, (Gr. o«r, 
air, and dynamit, power), is the soieiioe which treats 
of properties of aiirifonm fluids in a state of motion. 
The causes which disturb the quiescence of the air are 
very numeroqf. Currents are created in innumerable 
ways; amongst others, by the local change of tmi- 
perature induced by the presence or absence ^f tfie 
sun; by thd permanent difference of temperature be¬ 
tween the polar and equatorial regions; and by the 
rotation of the earth on its axis. It is also effected by 
the evaporation of the sea and rivers. Aqueous vapour 
beingmuch fighter than the air, causes motion in its pM- 
sage to the cloud region. The science of aero-dynamics 
is most important in the way of affecting the well-being 
of mankind. The researches of Admiral Fitzroy have 
proved that it is quite possible to predict the blowing 
of wind from any particular quarter; and, by aero¬ 
dynamical calculations, the Admiralty is now able to 
forward telegrams to different parts of the coast, 
w'aruing sailors of coming storms. The laws which 
govern projectiles are properly part of this science. 
(For a forthor considcrationof this part of the subject, 
see FDOJBCTAnxs; see also Birui, Gcitkbbt, Akxxo- 
XKTEB, ACOV.STICB.) 

AilsoGBArHY, tU-e-rog'-ra-fe (Or. aer, air, and 
graphs), I write), the description of the nature, pro- 
perties, and phenomena of the atmosphere. {See 
Atkosphebb.) 

AfiBOMTB, ai'-e-ro lUe (Gr. aer, air, Ullios, a stone), 
a stone fallen from the atmosphere; a meteone 
stone. The source of these bodies has greatly puzzled 
philosophers. Many suppose them to have been pro¬ 
jected from lunar volcanoes to such a distance as to 
come within range of the earth’s attraction; others 
give them a terrestrial volcanic origin. The generally- 
received opinion is that started by Bajiloce, who sup¬ 
poses them to be masses of matter,—small planets, an 
fhet,—^revolving round the son, anfi coming within 
range of the earth’s attraction. This opinion is cpried 
oat by the fact of showers of meteors occurring at 
periodical intervals; for example, Aug. 7 to 12, Nov. 
10 to 10, when largo quantities of these bodies may 
be seen nightly in all directions. The beat caused by 
their passing at an inconceivably rapid rate through 
the air is sutficien^to render them incandescent. 'They 
are mosUv of uniibrm composition, consisting princi¬ 
pally of silica, magnesia, and iron, with smaU quan¬ 
tities of nickel, sulphur, and chromium. Some of them 
are very large, weighing upwards of 300 lb% Shooting 
stars are supposed to be meteorio stones which are 
consumed lyr th# heat generated in their passage to 
the earth. Philosophers long disbelieved in their exist¬ 
ence. The fact has, however, long been placed beyond 
doubt by the researches of Laplace, Chladni, and 
others. 

AfiBOMA>ftT,ai'-e-ro-wdn-»«(Gr.<»er,air,Bnd)na»t»aCj 
I divine), a term applied to a mode practised by the 
ancients of predicting future events from certain ap¬ 
pearances in the air. 

AfiBOMETRT, ai‘-er-ond~e-tre (Gr. oer, Mr, and ‘metreo, 
Imeasure), the art of measnringtbeair.soas toobtain 
a knowledge of its bulk, density, &o. The instrument 
employed to ascertain the bulk of gages, Ao., is oafied 
an aerometer, 

ASrohaitt, at'-s-ro-notsf (Gr. osnair, and nausea, a 
sailor), one who travels in a balloon. The most celebrated 
aeronauts wore the brothers Montgolfier, whoweroxho 
first to make an ascent in this manner, in 1783; Blanch¬ 
ard, who first crossed the Channel in 1786; Garnerin, to 
whom we ewe the invention of the parachute; Pilatre 
de Rozier, who lost his life by imprudently ascending 
In a Montgolfier balloon, above which Was placed a 
second filled with hydrogen ; Madame Blanchard, who 
was burned daring a display of fireworks from the oar; 
and, in^our own day, Mr. Charles Green, who has 
crossed the Channel several times, and has made up- 
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«»rds of fc thottmd Mcents;; CMkin)^ who wm killed 
by deacendm^ln » pixBebtite mede of tin tubes e few 
yesM since ; end, kwtly, JttfSOT. Godard and PoiteTin, 
who risk their lives by ascending on the backs of lions, 
or swinging on ropes attached to the ev> 

ASsoraTrns, <*i'-e-ro-*i»s (Or. aer, air, and phyUm, 
ft plant), in Bot., plants having only adrial roots. {See 
AUt'Pl^IS.) 

Xt*ostAnos,fd''^-rO»4ai'-ihun(,Qt.atr, air, and sfoo, 
I stand), the art of raising .bodies into the air by the 
aid of gases, Ac. {See Bannoon.) 

MUfi 0 o,^’ru'-^, the ancient name for a bright green 
rust or verdigris, produced by the action of the air 
upon copper, brass, and bronze. Tha Homans con- 
smered that the crugo added to the beauty of their 
statoee, 

JHBDSOAioxnB, s-rKS>ka>te'-rees,.a name given by the 
ancients to those strolling beggars who obtained money 
by fortune-teliing. The term was also applied to the 
priests of Cybele and the collectors of taxes. 

Aiis, CCS, a bronze coin of the Homans, eonsisting of 
the <es rude, tee grave, and tee eignaium. The two urst 
were paid by weight, but the last in number. JSt 
fiavum, among the Bomans, was used to designate 
bronze of an inferior description. 

jBscHxiroifXKX, eet'-ki-uom‘~i-ne, in Bot., a genus 
of leguminous plants. The species arenamerous, and 
most of them natives of India. The stems of the 
jSichymmenepaludoia furnish the shola, or Indian rice- 
paper, and, on account of their extreme lightness, are 
used for inekiug floats and buoys. jE. counabina yields 
the fibre known as Duebai hemp. 

.^CVLITS, et^-ku-ha, in Hot., the Horse-chestnut, a 
genus of the Soapwort order, or Sapiniacem, JEeculue 
Mippoeaetanum, the common borse-cbestuntr is the 
typical species. This is a remarkably handsome and 
very useful tree. Its timber is used for turnery and 
fuel, and itseecda have long been employed in Switzer¬ 
land for feeding sheep. Its bark, which contains a 
peculiar principle called J&eulin, is febrifugal, and is 
occasionally used in medicine, while its young leaves 
are somewhat aromatic, and hare been substituted for 
hops. In France, large quantities of starch are obtained 
from the seeds, which, in England, are considered 
worthless. A peculiar oil, which is said to be a won¬ 
derful remedy for rheumatism, is also extracted from 
these seeds. The roots and leaves of the American 
borse-chestnnt, or buck-eye, are considered poisonous. 

ASsTaXklcs, eti-lhet'-ik$ (Gr. aUthefikoi, peroeptible 
to the senses), the science of the Beautilul in Art. 
The word was first employed about the middle of the 
18lh century by Alexander Baumgarten, a follower of 
Christian Wolf, and professor of ] 
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university of Frankfort-on-thei,Oder; and, having 
been found both comprehensive and definite, it was 
generally adopted by the French and English art- 
writers. According to the theories of the soundest 
psycholo^ts, human nature may bo divided into the 
capacities of knowing, acting, and feeling; in other 
words, into intellect, will, and settsibility, To these 
capacities correspond respectively the ideas of the 
True, the Good, and the Beautiful. That which logic is 
to intellect, ethics to will, is ecsthetics to sensibility. 
The laws of thinking are determined by logic, the laws 
of acting by ethics, and the laws of feeling by esthetics. 
As the utimate aim of thought is truth, as the ultimate 
aim of imtion is good, so is beauty the ultimate aim of 
sensibility. Fhitosophers, from toe times of Aristotle 
and Flato dowawaru, have endeavoured to place the 
laws of taste upon a definite basis, like those of ethics 
and logic. To fully explain and discuss the respective 
systems of msthetios would require a volume; it wili 
be suflicient here to indicate the two principal modes 
of treating msthetics as a science. Those philosophers 
who have employed the i priori method nave sought 
to analyze the msthetio notions proper to the mind, 
and to erect upon their basis an abstract system, to 
which the artist, whether he be painter, arohitect, 
musician, sculptor, or poet, shall conform his creations. 
Acoor^g to the second, or d poeieriori method, all 
the great acknowledged works of art are selected to 
exkibit whatever in them constitutes a pleseing efibet, 
from which are to be dedfioed practical rules. Pytha¬ 
goras, Plato, Baumgarten, Kant, BoheUinb Schiller, 
oai Hegel, have been the great speoalatots in the 
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d pHori method, and in the 4 
Heinse, Bessing, Winekelinatin, 


writers upon-the laws of taste, ^^n Ba^nd, kbwdmtk' 
the aim of the varions phUosophieal apeo^aton big 
been to discover, not the idea of toe BeantifU, Bfeetlie , 
.Germaos, but the Beautitul itself.—jouAroy'a ' 
Court d'jEetkMg^; Ooviin'* Z» VraL le Mao, etU 
Son s Schiller's TreaHee on JEetheUet; Burke’s TVseKsej 
on the Sublime and the SeawSful ; Alison’s KMOgs Mt ', 
the S(dure and Srineiple ^ Taete, 

iElsirvanoir, set.G-stti'-sdun, in Bot., a tSrm.signi^ 
ing the summw State, is applied to the ^nef si arroisge- 
ment bf the dilTerent parts of the flower. When those 
parts are placed in a wcle, and in neatly the some plans,. 
the sestivation is said to be eirouhtr, and when they ate 
placed at elightly different levels, so as to overlap each 
other, it is stud to be spiral. The tetta pn^fforation iM 
used by some botanists instead of ssstivacion. 

AIsivabt. (Ss(( Bstuabt:.) 

.aiTHBB. {SesElHBB.) 

.^XHUSA, e-t&u'-ia, in Bot., a genns of umbenifisr- 
oas 4 >iants. Mthuta Ognapium, fool's parsley, is a eom- 
raon indigenous plant, highly poisonoos, which has 
been flwqnently mistaken for parsley. 

^uoLoar, e'’ti~ot'~o-je (Gr- atria, a cause, and 
logoe, disoonrse), in Hhet., a figure of speech, by whioh 
the causes of an event are developed in the narrative. 

-Etobatbs, e-to‘bai'-teet, a genu^of fossilfishes allied 
to the Bays, the species of which are found at Sheppey, 
in the IJondon clay. 

Abba, Sf-fa, a weight in common use on the Gold 
Coast of Guinea, the half of which is csHed eggeba. 
They equal the English ounce and half-ounce. The 
negroes on the Gold Coast invariably give these ruunes 
to these weights. 

Abvais, af-fair', any action or engagement not of 
suflicient maignitade to be termed a battle. 

Abbectbo, or Aubbcxbs EquAnons, in Alg., are 
those in which the unknown quantity is found in two or 
more different powers; for example, a:*—p»*+ 2 *o+*i,; 
in which are three different powers of x. 

ABBBtTUO»o,n/-/ef-<oo-o'-zo, asign in Music, by which 
is intimated that the part to which it is applied must 
be played in a tender, moving manner, and rather 
slow than fast. 

Abbichb, af~feexK\Jh:. ajlche), a word generally used 
by the French to describe postmg-bills, or any adver¬ 
tisements, large or small, either posted npon walls or 
distributed by hand, to make anything known to the 
publio. 

Abbwavit, l^-fi-dai'-vii (Sjat. q^o, I pledge faith 
to), in Law, is a statement, in writing, of facts for the 
information of a court in a cause or matter pending, or 
about to be commenced therein; or to comply with 
partiuular statutes relating to the revenne and other¬ 
wise. Unless it be used in a cause or matter in court, 
or be made before the Commissioners of Inland Beve- 
due, or exempted by statute, it must bear a stamp of 
2s. M. Any person making a wilfuUv false statement 
in it, material to the questton or eunject which it is 
intended to support or disprove, is liable to be indicted . 
for perjury. An action for libel will not lie for any 
defamatory statement contained in it; but the person 
made suldect to the defamation may apply to the oourt 
to refer it to its officer to strike out the offensive 
matter. By the 6 All Will. IV. o.62, in all extra¬ 
judicial matters, ^davits are superseded by declara¬ 
tions, made before soma person duly qualified to admi- ; 
nister an oath, any wilfully false statement in which , 
renders the party amenable to the same punis hm ent 
as for perjury. (See OxTS.,) * 

Abbiuatiok, ^^’-i-at'-skaa ((Eat. to, for «d, to, 
and ^ri«s, a son).—-An order of affiliation, in modern 
usage, is that which a magistrate issues on the oath 
of a woman, to compel the father of an illegitimate 
child to provide for its maintenance, If the mother 
be of snffiment ability to maintain the bastard while it 
is dependent upon her, and neglect that duty, so 
that it becomes chargeable to a parish, she is liable, by 
7 A 8 Viet. c. 101,8, 6, to be punished under the pro¬ 
visions of the Vamnnt Act. If she be not of suffimeut 
ability, the law wffi compel the father to supply a fMd 
for its maintensiioe. By ? A 8 Viet. c. lOi (ammd^ 
by 8 & 9 Viot, 0 .10), any single waman with child. 



UHE BICHONAEy m 


jftJfixdty AfBr ntat^tre Sign _ 

or of a fewtetrd ohild, may, eHhor before the by the circumataoces under wbiob the two bodies are 

yrtb,-or at any time, within twelve months from the brought to^rether. Alteration of temperature is one 
liirth, make ai^lioatum to a magistrate, charging a of the causes which influence the force of ohcmioa) 
person by name u the father of her child*; and, where attraction. When metaJlio meronry is heated nearly 
she alleged father haa rrithiutwelve months pBid money to its boiUng pmnt, and exposed in this condition to the 
fOT its maintenaBCe, st^ appUoation maybe made at air for a lengthened period, it absorbs oxygen, and 
mg-snlneqaent {NSriod, The magistrate, on the evi- boooraeS converted into a dark red <^stalline powder, 
dence of ma motUet, oorroborated in some mtrterisl But, this same oxide of ranrenry, when raised to a still 
psiticttlar Ire other testimony to his satisfaction, may Irighcr temperature, parts with its oxygen, whieb leaves 
make an order on the putative father for payment of the mercury in its ongin^metallic state. Insolubility 
costs^ and of a weekly snmnot exeeediug 5s. per week and the power of vaporization are potent disturbing 
f(ff ^ first six weeks from the birth, and afterwards influences; they interfsre in almost every reaction, 
nb^ excecdmg SSs.fld. per week, for the maintenance of and frequently turn the scale whett the opposing 
tim:e]>ild; Kb. for midwife, and 10s. for funefai ex> affinities are %icely bnlanoed. Thus, when a solution 
pssises, if ^e child die before making the order. The of lime in hydrochloric acid is mixed with a solationpf 
order will remain in furoe until the child attain the carbonate of ammonia, a double reaction ensucss car- 
age of ^lirteen, or die, or the mother be married.. If bonato of lime and ohloride of ammomum being ge- 
l£e mother allow the payments to remain in arrear for aerated. This result is brought about mainly by Oio 
more than thirteen weeks, she cannot recover them for insolubility of the carbonate of lime. Again, a mixture 
a longer period. The party charged may appeal from of dry carbonate of lime and chloride of ammonium, 
the order to the court of Quarter Sessions, upon when heated in a^retort, gives a sublimate of carbonate 
eutei^ into a recognizance to try the appeal and pay of ammonia, while chloride of lime remoins behind, 
such costs as may be adjudged. In default of payment In this instance, the great volatility of the new ammo- 
of the mcmeyB provided for by the order, the putative niacal salt determines the nature of the decomposition, 
father may have his goods distrained upon, or, if he ‘What is called the nafcetU >tat 0 is one very favourable 
hare none, be committed to prison, and so firotu time to chemical combination. Thus, carbon and nitrogen 
to tiime. (iSee Bastaed.) _ refuse to combine with hydrogen under ordinary cir- 

AsriKlxx, (Bat. qf, for ad, to, and^nis, a cumstaneea 5 but, when these gases are nssoent or 

boundary or limit),in laiw, is relationship bymarrisge, newly evolved, as when they are simultaneously 
sis eontam/uiniiif is by blood. Within the prohibited liberated from, some previous combination, they unite 
degrees, Bo person may marry, MaseiagE.) readily. Some remarkable decomptaiitionB are referred 
AlEmwiit, or CnatMieAt Attbactiox, is tlio force to a peculiar modification of chemical force, to which 
which catuKis the particles of dissimilar fcuids of the term digponiui ajfinity has been appUed. The prepa- 
matter to combine together, so as to form new ration of liy drogcn from zinc allbrds a familiar example 
matter. This definition indicates the differencee be- ofsuobdecbmposilions. ApieceofpoUshedzino pntinto 
tween affinity and cohetion, which is another modiflca- pure water rejnaiiis perfectly bright for any length of 
tien of molecular attraction. Cohesion merely binds time, and manifests no power of decomposing the liquid, 
similar particles into a mass; affinity brings about the On the addition, however, of a little snlphuric aeid, the 
combination of heterogeneous particles, and causes metal becomes oxidized, and hydrogen is freely disen- 
them to lose their individual properties. The chiingo gaged. The acid dissolves the oxide as fast as it is 
of characters which follows the action of affinity is prodnoed, and thus keep# the surface of the metal 
very wonderful}—for example, the inflammable metal exposed to the action of the water. This function of 
todhm unites with the suffocating gas chlarine, and the the acid is perfectly intelligible ; but its disjmsing 
compound thus produced is ehloride oftodivm, or com- iuflnence, under which the oxide is first ibrmed, is not 
mon salt, a substance which docs not bear the slightest well understood. Affinity is generally much stronger 
resemblance to either of its components. Chemioal between bodies which are very nnliVe reoh other, than 
ccqnbiuatione do not take placirindifferently, but in between bodies which are closely allied. Thns, potas- 
accordance with certain strict rules or laws. One sub- sium and sodiam tend stroiiciy to unite with chlorine 
stance will unite with another in preference to a third, and iodine, but the bodies of eaidi pair do slot attract 
or in some oases in preference to any other. This one another with suflleicnt force to enter into eombi- 
prrference is denoted by the term eleelive nfinHy. By nation. The discoveries of Faraday and others hove 
means of this discriminating action of affinity, some established the fact, that whenever two substances 
combinations moy be decomposed. If, for instance, unite to form a oomponnd, they ore in opposite eleo- 
there be a substance (X) composed of two elemcntaiy trioal conditiens; one being electro-negative, and the 
bodies (A and B) which have a slighter affinity for other eleetro-positive. This and other facts go to prove 
each other than one of them (A) has for a tliird ele- that chemical aflinity is a particular modification of 
ment (CJ, then, if we bring this third body into con- electrioal attraction. [See EnEOXBOnTSls.) The word 
naction with them under the requisite oonditions, the “ affinity " appears to have been employed filr the first 
one (A) which haa the greatest affinity for it will leave time by Barkhausen, a German chemist, in his “Ele- 
the ottier fB), and unit© witli it to form another com- nienta of Chemistry," published at leredon in 1703. 
pound (T). The decomposition of water by rod-hot The elder Geoffrey issued the first table of affinities 
iron illustrates such a case; for if water, which is fifteen years later; and more extensive tables were 
composed of the elements oxygen and hydrogen, be afterwards compiled by Wenzel, Bergmann, Guyton- 
passed through a tube containing iron filings heated to Morvean, and other chemists of the last century, 
redness, its oxygen will nmte with the iron to form a Amibuatiow, (Lat. affirmatm, from 

kiad ofrnst, and its hydrogen wiUbe sot free. luevery firmo, I support), m Law, signifies the ratifying or 
ease where one oonstituent is expelled by a new body, confirming a former law or judgment. Tbtis we sav, 
and than liberated, the decomposition is said to bo the the House of Lords, on on app^ affirmed a deewm 
result dffiwfr eleotive aflinity ; but, when two sub- of the lord-chancellor, or of the Court of Session, and 
stanoes, each consfeting of two constituents, act the lord-ohanoellor, or the lords jusfeea, affirmed the 
rendprocally upon ereh other so os to prodnoo two new decree or order of a viee-chanceuor, &o. It is also a 
compounds, the ddifomposition is referred to douhU solemn form of attesting the truth ^wed to bo used 
eleotire affinity. This double reaction takes place by the Friends or Quakers, instead of an oath, which 
when a Chloride of phosphorua is thrown into water; they hold absolutely nnlawfiil to take, 
thechlorineleaveeuiephospborns.anduniteswiththo AmBMATiow, in Gram., a term Wplied to sneh 
hydrogen of the water to form hydroeWorio acid, while particles os affirm or assert, in opposition to such as 
the remaiidng elements, phosphorus and oxygen, enter Mny a statement. 

into oombination and produce phosphoric acid. Aa ABBijistArirs QuAirartT, in Alg., signifies oquantity 
idea fionnedy prevailed, that the afilnity between any to be added, in contradistinction to one that is to bis 
two enbstauoes nevm: varied, and .great labour was taken away. 

bestowed rat the jireparrtion of tables exhibiting the AFri*itA*m grow, or Pobottb S*ew, in Alg., the 
pieoadeUoe of affinities. Modern chemists, however, sign of addition, marked 4 -, meaning pfws, or more, 
do not regard affinity as a fixed and regnlar force, and The early writers on algebra nsed the Latin word pfws, 
the tahks aBuded to are now considered useless. The or the Italiau pt«, to signify addition, mid eftorwerdi 
ettrMtiofi-sd one body tor another is greatly modified the letter jp, u an initinTor abbreyiathm. 
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TOiiviEsjffi uri^mMAtiOK. 


Affix 


Avnx, If-fix (tut. pfi, for aii, to, aaAJlgo, 1 fl*), ja 
On^., ft term npj^lied'lfO » eyllftbla ftdded to the ena: of A 
word; wbioh its fom aad signifloatioa site altered; 
Xi,«eaUh,»«alfk^; edd,odd-ty. 

ATttiXvt, ^ffiai'-tut (3jat., in a f^watwe'sease, 

inspiratioo, entausiaszn), a term wbica, among the 

lOiioieBta, denoted the 
' I / sapposea iaspiration of 

portieiilat persons, snoh 
•as poets. 

ArraoKT^, 

(Let. of, for ad, to, and 
front, iMse). In Set., ft 
term appi'*^ animais 
facing each other on an 
eecutoheon. . 

Ahobz, a-fo^ (Ang.- 
Bat.) in Mar,, denotes 
ttiat pw't of the resael 
which lies forward, or 
ftt^acent to the stem. 

A FoETK»Bii/or-<i-o'-re, 
in ft chain of I'easoning, to 



ariTBOitti. 
in Log., is a term emn 


' denote that what follows is ft more powerful argument 
than that which has ahead; been addaced. 

Araicair Associatiok, a society formed in London, 
in 1788, for the purpose of offering encooregement to 
travellers and scientiilc men to etplora the interior of 
Africa, to introduce the arts of civilization among the 
natives, and to study their character and habits. The 
first person tbns commissioned was Mr. John Ledyard, 
who died at Cairo, while preparing for his Journey, in 
17&8. His sneoessor was Mr. Lucas, who, in hie turn, 
was Bucoeoded by Major Houghton, who died, it was 
•aid, a violent d^h, in Bepieinber, 17111. l?iie cele¬ 
brated Mnngo Park was the next pers<ia engaged by 
the association. Two Germans, named respectively 
Horneman and Boeutzen, were subsequently sent out; 
and the last missionary was John Louis Burckhardt, 
who died at Cairo in 1817. Baring the period of the 
active labours of the association, a large amount of 
information eopueoted with the resources and geo¬ 
graphy of Africa was collected. In 1831 the associa¬ 
tion was mcniporated with the Boyai Geographical 
Society. 

AnittCAS CosiyANT, in. Com., a society of merchants 
established in the reign of Charles 11'., for trading to 
Africa, and incoi^orated by the act 23 Geo. II. c. 31, 
1764. 'When the expenses of the company bad to be 
defrayed out of the public purse, its charter was 
recalled by parliament (1 A 2 Geo. IV. c. 28, 1821), 
and the possessions of the company were annexed to 
Sierra Leone, 

Arfticax Hbui*, flbrM remarVaiite for their strength, 
produced by several species of Sanmm&ra, a genus of 
plants included in the Lily order, or IMiaeta. These 
fibres are also known as bowstring hemp. 

AlBicaxTuAK, the timber of the OUJmldia. tfrwema, 
a tree belonging to the natural order Mnphmrbiaeem. 
It is exceedingly strong and durable. 

Ajt. (&«ABAirT.) 

AyTX%^i,ta,Sf-tsf-dilmp, the familiar term for the 
suffocating gas, consisting ehiefiy of carbunio acid, 
which remains in a eool-mine after an explosion of 
“fire-damp." (See Fibb-Bamp.) 

AyrSBiiiATS, if-ter-jmiHh, in Agr,, the grass which 
grows after the hay has been mowed and made. It is 
liiso ealled tamen, rowett, iatter-math, and, when left 
long upon the land, fogg. When made into hay, it is 
inferior to the first erem, and is considered less inju¬ 
rious to sheep or cows than to horses. 

A«a, or Auka, at^o, a title borne among the Turks 
by militsry commanuers; also by the superior oliioera 
of the seraglio. 

AuAiiKATOiiirs, a-nSV-ma-Udiit (Gr. (^aLna, statue, 
U&uit, stone), in MiUi, a white, transluoid, waxy- 
looking mineral, commonly known ta fiymre-tiont, 
brought from Chino, carved into little grotesque 
figures. It is usually deUoately tinted with pink, 
grey, yellow, or green, , and can bo easily out and 
iBodelled wiw a sharp instrument. It resembles soap¬ 
stone, but it may be distinguish)^ ifrom tiiat miuend 
by the want at maonetia, as it consists sole^ of silica 
and alnmina, wita a little carbonate of lime and 
potash. 


A.4ififleus 


Auaki, or G4n.]>-.BiiuAsriio Tamerfiguai. (ftipu'-wr, 
TtopMa ertpUant, . A bitd abbot the siae at A pbesaaiit 
or Is^ fowl,,with long neck and togs, b^ a (mert tail. 
It Mtoandin nmuerotts fioeksin Sou^ AuMuioa; can . 
run ewiffiy, and, wthen pursued, trusts tom tp |t» KdUgs 
than toiti togs. In its domesticated state, the agaati 
is so fond; foithiai, and jeatout, that it will attadit tiM : 
dogs and other aalinels who yentneo near its master to 
aluire his baresses. 

AOAXA, or AoAKtfiM, a-gaf-ma, a fam. of Bamdan 
reptiles, Ctorur. Short, broad, flat beads, and thick 
depressed bodm, enveloped in a loose skin, which to 
oapedite of bebig dtotso&d with air at the wiU of the 
aDunab Biffi^mit .speci(» of Agamidte are found in 
Asia, Africa, Ausiraba, and Arnica. Some ^cies 
can change the colours of their skin, which causes the 
natives of South America to call them chBin.eleona 
They are of diminuti ve size, and generally lurk among 
rocks, heaps of stones, and monldezing rtfins. Some 
of the more active-kinds, however, climb tress, plt^ 
among the branches, and feed upon insects and Other 
smali snimala. One tribe, found in India, to «tid 
to be herbivorons. The Frilled Agama, a nativa of 
Australia, to a very extraordittaary kioking saimat. 
Around its neck, and covering its shoulders, it carries 
a frill, which, on the approach ofdaeger, to elevated.: 

Auaxoub, tuf-i-mom (Gr), is a term used by some 
writors instead of cryptogamic. It is princlpafiy oou- 
fined to Confervte, lichens, fungi/ and similar groups. 
They are said to have no faDOtions analogans to sexes. 

AsafS, it/S-jie (Gr. love), in Bccl. Hist., the love- 
feast or feast of charity, practised among the pdm^^^ 
Christians, at which time a liberal oontoihntioa was 
made by tiso rich to feed the poof. St. Chiysostom 
derives this feast from the apostolical practice. He 
says, the first Ghriatians had all things in common, as 
wo read in the Acts of the A.posttos; hat when that 
equality of possession ceased, as it did even in the 
apostles’ time, the agape or love-reost was substituted 
for it. Upon certain days, after partaking of the Lord's 
Supper, they met at a common foa,'it,,the rich bringing 
provisions, and the poor, who had nothing, being 
invited. During the first throe centnries these feasts 
were held without scandal; bnt later the heathens 
began to tax them with impurity. The kiss of charity, 
which used to terminsjjo the ceremony, was forbidden. 
In consequence of the abases which had arisen, these 
feasts were aboltobed by the Council of Carthage, in 
the year 397. 

Agapajtihcs, dy-o-pdn'.aKsfQr. ayape, love, oufftos, 
flower), in Bot., plants belonging to a genus of the 
nataral ord. Liliacea. Tbo epical species is .:lya- 
panthu* nmbdlutm, tlie African blue lily, a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was brought to 
HoUano, and, in 1692, It was cultivated at Hampton 
Court. It is now a favonrite garden-plant. It grows 
nearly a yard high, and, in July, bears a handsome 
bnaon of nine flowers, whioh have no seent. 

AUAFXWoirB, liff-a-ptM'-o-ne (Gr. agape, love, and 
mono, abode), the abode of love or charity, the nsme 
of an institution at Charlinch, near Taanton, founded 
in 1846,. by H««@y James Prince, formerly a otorgy- 
man of the churoh of England. Mr. Prince suc¬ 
ceeded in iadneing several Ta<iiea of fortune to adopt 
his views, three of whom were afterwards miwried to 
three of hie discipics.. In 1850 there vvere between,60 
and 60 persons, male and female, living in community 
at this estshlishment. One at their .toadiing tenets 
is community of goods, and they evidently ha^ a 
goodly share of the good things of this^hfo. The 
public have obtained occasional gljmpsee info the in¬ 
ternal management of this “ ubooe of love," in oonac- 
quenoe of legal proceedings that have on several occa¬ 
sions been adopted against it. 

Aoafjstj*, d-jn^pe'-ifee (Gr. ndrape, to ve), in Eco. ffist., 
was a name given to eertiun vijwns end widows in the 
ancient cburchi who associateutbemMlves wtoh, and 
attended on, seeletiasticB ont of motives of piety and 
benevotonoe. The scandal Which this gave rise to 
agoiiist the Church led to its suppression. 

Auax-Auab; a name scanetiroes given to 

the alga commtmly known as Ceylon moss, used for 
m'^wgjeHieS. (ffseGaAcitAniA.) . 

AuAStOUS, a-per'-i-is* (Gr. oyoriioa, a fanf^s),m 
Bot», the mashzobm, a genus of fungi, cnaractenzeaby 
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THE MCTIONAIlt 


Agate 


or o»p, 1»M»g ffisUpet from the etalk, and 
'D»Tni|j:,;on the under sidej ntuneroui tliihes or «Us ra- 
diating froin the gentre. The eeuae oipnpiKtheud* an 
immense numher of speeiss, jnanr of whiohare Odiblo. 
Thew fungi grow in tret and ahady pkoea In fields and 
rroods, and <tt aotbeda p^pared for thcfr cultitation* 
The ^ai<a of dporietM eomntouly eaten in this country 
are Apaffras eampeiint, the common mnshrOoiAi am 
soreral ^tiTated rarieties of the Same j A, areentu, 
and A: ortadti. ^he lastis the Champi^on, 
^lofa fr highly esteemed for Its saronry quabiies. 
mny^genera of uogg allied to the one ander consider- 
atipn tnelude edible species, which are exteasiedyused 
iw toed in thie and other parts of . the world. Br. 
Badham enumerates no less than thirty fungi, natives 
Of Britain, which are eaten by himself and hts friends; 
and complains of the prqhdioe ead^ng agunst several 
■Motes which might {atm dainty and natntiouB articles 
ofjfood. However this maybe, fatal cases Of poisoning 
by fiingi are not unomumon,: and preat care abonld be 
taken to ascertain whether a fungus is or is not poison¬ 
ous, before introducing it into me market M a whole¬ 
some vegetable. There are no certain characters by 
which the edible and poisonous species may always be 
wstingnished; but there are some general oharaoters 
which hefe us to septate the two groups. Professor 
Bentley has tabulated these general characters as 
follows 

« Sdihle Mttthreomt. 

1. Ghrow solitary, in dry airy places. 

3. Oenerally white or brawnish, 

3. Have a compact britUe fiesh. 

а. Bo not change colour, when cut, by the action of 

the air. 

5. Juice watery. 

б. Odour agreeable. 

7. Taste not bitter, acrid, salt, or astringent. 
Poisonous Mushrootm, 

1. Orow in clusters, in woods and dark damp places, 

3. Usually with bright colours. 

3. Flesh tough, soft, and wateiy. 

4. Acquire a brown, greeu, or Blue tint, when cut and 

exposed to the air. 

6. Jnice often milky. 

6. Odour conunonly powerful and disagreeable. 

7. Have an acrid, astringenf, acid, salt, or bitter 

taste. 


Age 


Professor Bentley suggests that we should avoid all 
ihngi which insects will not touch, and those which 
have scales or spots on their surface; and, further, 
that whatever may be the apparent qualities of the 
fim^, we should use with caution all which have 
arrived at their full development, or when they exhibit 
any signs of chMgo. By soaking doubtful fungi, cat 
into slices, for ahout an hour in vinegar, and afterwards 
washing them in boiling water, we get rid of any 
poisonous principles they may possess, and the process 
will not spoil them for the table. The edible fungi 
not included in this genus, such as the morel and the 
trutSe, and also the most poisonous ftmgi, are described 
, under the names of the genera to which they belong 
(See Ausirm, Bbtnxus, Cy-WAMA, MobchemI, 
Htuita, Tbbub.) The subterranean mycelium or 
■pawn of some agarics devdops in aradiating manner, 
and the remains of this spawn, by acting as a manure, 
^e rise to the circles of iuxanant^asa which country 
folks designate “ faiiy rings." Certain members of 
this gnjat family give but a sort of phosphorescent 
light. The so-calfed aperies used for m^ing Clei. 
man tinder, .ande other ki^s of amadon whmh are 
employed in turgeiy, are now regarded as species of a 
distinct genus. : (Sss Ponyheaus.)—Bentley's 
Afanaal^Solmy. 

Auaxx, dg'-itt (Gr. ooAofes),in Min., a seiui-pelluoid, 
variegated, and nnorystailiaed ytirieiyof quartc.named 
nfter Achates, a river in Sicily/whence the Creeks are 
said to have first procured it, iChemicoliy, it con- 
fdats almost entirdy of sfiiM, celourcd hy; m^ 
oiddes. The colours of agate are g«)*ridly 
m paraBel or oonoehtrio bands, but tometimes form 
apt^ ekinds, and moss-like etains. Ihes^ edburs oan 
be aWifioially hciglitened by boilii^ the etepe in oil, 
and afterwards in sttlphuno acid, and % other in¬ 
genious but fraudulent processes which have been 
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devised by the lapidary. Agates occur .in nature as 
rounded pebbles, and are brought into this country 
from Oberstein, m fiaxoiiy, from Arabia, and Indiaf 
some varieties, however, are found in Ferthshire and 
other parts of^ootland. The Bootch pebble, or forti- 
ficatibn agate, so called from its xigzag pattern, is 
qiiebf these vsxictiee. Agates taken high polish, and 
their beiratifril Oolours adapt them for many ornamental 
pttrpoMa: They are ent into brooches, sews, bracelets, 
and similar omeCts, and are largely employed for 
teotaio work. In the nsbfnl arts, agates are employed 
as burnishers, and, when snfflCieuSy large, they are' 
made into mortars for chemio^ pnrposes. The moss 
agate, or Mboha-stone,: is curtonidT marked with 
figures resembling growing tufts of moss. These 
markings were, rmtfi quite recently, suppose# ti* bo 
produced by vegotable stracturea imbedded in the 
stone; bat Professor Gdppert has proved tliat they 
are merely deposits of oxide of iron. 

A&AtaosxTtos.tSg-a-iko-dt'-mon (Gtt,agalkoi, good, 
and doMBoa, a apint). (Bee Djbmos.) 

AOATBorHTxxini:, 4p'-a-tko^-2an, in Bot., a gen us 
of plants in the natural order Zaar(>?e«. The species 
A. aromatieunt yields the Ravensara unt, or clove nut¬ 
meg of Madagascar; used as a spice. 

ASatb, S.gaiv' (Qx, aganot, admirable), in Dot., 
a genus of monocotyledonons plants of the Amaryllis 
order, or Amarj/Uidactm. The typical species is Affave 
amerieanii, the American aloe or magoey. This plant 
is cultivated by the Mezioatts, Who obtain from it a 
favourite drink, colled pulqm, oetli, or agave wine. 
The plant is of slow growth s but when fully developed, 
its leaves, which spring directly from the ground, 
attain a height of from five to ei^t feet. Ftom the 
midst of the great cluster of leaves a flower-stem 
arises, and from this numerous flower-bearing branches 
spring, so that the whole plant has somewhat the 
appearance of a candelabrum. It was formerly erro¬ 
neously supposed that the agave lived a hundrea years 
before flowering; hence it was flrequeutly called the 
hundred yearn ^nt. It really flowers only once in 
about ten years, and the planter has to wait patiently 
for the flowering season to obtain a supply of pulque, 
as this liquor is formed from the juice contuned in tbs 
young flower-stalk. As soon as this organ makes its 
appearance, the planter makes a deep cut in it, and 
scoops out the vriiole heart or middle part, leaving 
nothing hut the outside rind. A bbtttnil basin, about 
two feet in depth, is thus formed, apd into this basin, 
the sap which was intended to feed the shoot flows so 
rapidly, that it is necessary to remove it twice, and 
sometimes throe times a day. To make this more 
easy, the leaves on one side of the basin are cut away. 
This sap, before 7t is fermented, has a very sweet 
taste, and is called aguamiel, or honey-water. It fer¬ 
ments spontaneously, and forms the pnlque, which is 
a refreshing, slightly-intoxicatiug drmk, which has a 
pleasant acid taste, but a very disagrechblo odour. 
From pulque an ardent spirit is distifled, which is 
known by the name of ntestoof, or, less commonly, 
oguaTiienit de maguey. From the leaves of this and 
other species of tim agave genus, the useftil fibre called 
aloe-fibre, psio, or nfre hemp, is obtained. 

Aob, ay (Fr. in Fbyriol. Burins tbe progress 
oflife from infan^ to manhood, and from manhood 
to old age, the body undergoes certain marked changes. 
Which disiinguihh the different periods or stages of life. 
These are usually denomiasit^ agte, and arp prOm^ly 
seven hi number, tboii^isoms make teem fewer. They 
are—1. Infancy; 2. oMldhe^; 3. boyhood or girlhood; 

4. adolescence; 6. manhood or wommihOOd; 6. age; 

7. old age. The first age commences at irirth, and 
extends to the end of tee second year, by which time 
the first dmithfeu is generidlJ.Obmpleted: the second 
utends to the end or tee seventh or eighte year, when 
tee second dentition is commonly over ; tee third 
extends to the age of pubw^j whioq varies in different 
(Wttntries, hut with us is (tom tWefre to fourteen in 
the letnale, and from fourteen tb riiteeh in the male; 

temth extends to about tee tweulaete year in the 
female, and the twenty-foarte'te'the male; the fifth 
period extepds w tee feiuMO to about tto forty-fifth 
or fiftieth year, When the power cif prooreatioh usuidly 
cetees, and m te«' male'to abctit the forty-ninth or 
fiftieth year; toe siste pariod extends to the sixty- 















tbird yw, tidkcn tbo md (wf period of life 

eoisinen'CM. -'. „ 

Abb, in iMr, U f|^ mWA enabled 

to do vbat foe wenti^yeatf doing, 

or to baooiiio Taepodflbid wB tb^. Abili ITho age of 
kgalc^tacilyia twenty^BOi bol i|1U^ for eoste 
yrarposeemneh earlier, Xn ^ttiinuoat^aperaoadf 
the age of fonrtera years be eapttbll^ ^oaiebed 
for any eapilsl offenee, bidl hofrtWdcr tm m fd aered. 
At twdva a nude (day take thfi bath of elt^aiabe t at 
fourteen he is at yuin of ipinction, and may entOb 
into a bindteg naionaget or OonsOnt or disae^ee to one 
eontraoted b^re, or <dibbsb Afenide at 

twelve is at Biattui# fbr fni^t 

atwve foarteen is babla tO /(Ri|(i^ fOr A:%sa^ Of w 
pmioe.»riot, battery, or,the. likei iuid for : 
ohAting. A tenaniof gai^fcwl land*, I 


number of cosoestrio ruigs, each of wUch, fd exogoi 
nous trees, marks a year'a growth. The oriental plane, 
the baobab, and the chestont, are oaloiilated to Uve 
during serersil thonsabd ye«M. Tews, in some oatea, 
tte ndoulated to be flOartsbing at the age dOjan. 
1.60Q to2,0Q0ybara. Oaks arereputedtoa^in,under 
favourable eonditions, ,the age of 1,20Q yOars. On 
Honnt Kimi Atima are' three famotts sWeebobiMtnBt 
trees, «yoh measure respectively IdO feet, 70 fhet, and 
dd feat in otronmiiireiuie, and are eaid to be as old ae 6,000 
yedta- In tbe valley QfBctyakdere. near Conriastt- 
jMi{de,riiere is an oriental nlaM>tree jneasurhig l60 fsA 
in oitoQsnferenoe, wbioh is held to'd>e at least 6i(j00’ 
Old. Upon the Vount of Olives, at derhsalem. 




dri" rC./A^ 


meat at the aA Of Tim taar prriw 

at fourteen tone a obBi^tehtyritneeBi^l^^ if under 
that age, ifit be anmte Of the natare of an oath, ite 
evidence will be received., Kb one nader t^enty-ono 
can serve es a. mentbor i4:n piwlwment, bo ordained a 
priest, or be adnutted tb practise lie aa^ttorn^, soli¬ 
citor, prbotor, or ttotary publics A bishop cabdOt be 
consecrated before tbi^, A contract of an infant 
may be ratified on attiiim^ the age of twenty-one. 
Bull age in male Or female ie twen^-oiie years, which 
age is ccunpleted on the day preceding the anniversiuy 
of a person’s birth, who, till that time, is an infant, and 
so styled in law.—BefL I Of, XMt. 78; 1 Bk Cbix. 462. 
(i8eelwvania.) 

Aon or Awnuui,—It ban been stated that the dura¬ 
tion of an animal'eiife is gmieridiy seven or eight times 
longer than the period it takes to arrive at,its fhll 
growth, a rule that iqipliesnmdenitely Well to domestic 
animals, such as dogs, horses, she^, oxen, and even 
riephants and eamris, but ia not applicable to man, or 
to the majorily of quadnipcda, fishes, birds,or repUies. 
The age of the bovse may be calculated by an exa¬ 
mination of the incisive teeth or nippers but at ten 
yeare old these marks ate lost, and no accurate calcula¬ 
tion can be arrived at. Deer Shed their horns eveW 
year, and, in the maleaof some species, each year adas 
a brandito the horns, until a eertain size is attained. 
In sheep, oxen, aBtelonea, and goats, a ring is annually 
added to rite bSse of the horn up to a certain age. 
There are no eertain tndioationa by which the duration 
of life of tdrds, fishes, and'reptiles oan be ascertained. 
Tbe Indians assert that the elephant lives 300 years. 
Bogs live from IS to 14 years, sheep 8 or 0, oxen abont 
20, hones, K wen treated, from 29 to 30, camels from 
40 to 60. Eagles havelived more than a century, smd 
many instimcea are recorded of raveps having exceeded 
that period. SvvaiH, also, have been known to live 100 
years, parrots 60 and SO; pbeasants and.domestic 

S onltn seldom reach tnore than 12 or 15 years. Anumg 
sb, the carp faM been known to live 200 ysiars. Kiver 
trout have bew eotifined in a well for 30 and SO y^s, 
A pike haa been Icdown to exist in a pemd 90 years. A 
story ia related of ode canAt in a lake uem KsUema, 
in Stnihlii,. whftA had aitahied^ 'A^ *g« .«w 267 yean, : 




duration of liis Of the varimM tribes of seim Of 
the ages of iasem but tittle it ktiewn. The life Of the 
oatorpillar ee gmb, in ite firvtperiod, extenda to several 
months i fast after the attainment of thrirperfeet iform, 
tbeylivefaat.a few daya or wesks. As a general law of 
imtare, early mati^ty hidlcates ahortosm of hiis. 

Aon dir tax iiooir, atdim rigniQring the number 
of days ehtpsed rinoe the last usvir moon. 

ABB oy hsitbe ease, of animsl^ trees are 

enlMect tothelaweofirbwth. rs«roduotioa,and decay; 
and as some forms w saimtu life begin and terminate 
their career in a day, while etben are oontuinad daring 
a eentoiy; lihe the iriqpbant, or even three or four 
centuries, like the whale; so ;tome. kinds . of v^etabie 
life run through their esteeria'aye«r,''whihit others 
live daring osuturies,and even tens Of centuries, beftire 
they die^ The age of trees has been Oompnted in a' 
twofold manner,—Arst by comparing them with other 
old trees whoae rate of growth Imd been eseertained, 
and secondlv by rsmoving a portion of the,^hak from 
tiw ciroumibrenco to the egntxe, sad eoanting the 


the ^Tturks took Jemselemi 800 yeare since. At Eonp- 
trihS Abhw, in Tmkshire,there grows ayew-iree which 
Is Reported to haye attained « grnon did age when the 
abbey was bniiti nii.), in the year 1132, Kenr Stainea 
t&ere!'.'ii:a';yejw^hmp:'older.r'totnt .meeting .of' the 
KhgEsh barmif at Kaah]mied«, in 1216, the date of 
the Sij^atnrO of Uharto. widutoe’e oak^ at 

near lEaisley, in.Seotlasd, is held to be up. 
'00 yearn didihhd It is dtiQ fiohrishing. The 
flowing is a.Iiet c^’Ae sgm to which 1^^ traits 

;]ZUI^ * 

Palm, 200—800 yeMS. ’ 

'Blm.366.. . ■ ■ 

, Cypress, 368, ■ . 

Ivy,448..... 

Ha^SjAlO. 

Eotoh, 263—678. 

Cheetnat,360—626, 

Oranges, Bemont, &«., 400, 609,640, 

, Plsne,.720i ' 

Cedar, 2O0—800. * ' 

'Wahiat.OOO. 

Bimei SM, 630,800, 825,1,076. 

Spruce, 1,200. 

Oak, 600, 800.860,1,000,, 1,600. 

Obve, 700,1,000,2/100, 

Tew, 1,214,1,466,2,688,2,860. 

Baobab, 6,000. 

Bragon-tree, 6,000, 

AaBXonnins, a-ys»-o-y?dnif, a term applied to 
those children of the Christians who were tsken by the 
Turks at the end of Aery three ymus by way of tri¬ 
bute. These children yrere instructed in the MahomS- 
tsn religion, and trained to be jtmizaries, 

AoBirBa, vi^eHkda (Bat.i thinge to be done), a 
term applied in the Bomah Cathdhe church to certwn 
offices or services, os, for example,—Agenda mori^isa 
et eeeperriaa, morning and evening prayere ; Ageada 
Atri, the {^06 of the day : Apeaaa riorfuevuM, the 
eerviee for the dead, &e. Agei^ was Ukewiee applied 
to the vohmia cohmining toe ri church service 
of the Bemithehnrch. v 
AaBvna,ih Cdm.i' A teim aigirifying a pocket- or 
memotahdnttt-bodk, in which a merchant sets down 
What is to be done during the day. The name has 
Ulmirito been given to a Pdeket alni^ao. 

AOBWKnfB, 8'-jiis-JW«e in the old 

vriltom, signffisda ttotot who )wd lodged at the same 
inn ibr th^ eohseentive .nights; efler which time he 
|pto eonridAed erie to^ toehost became 

imewerable .tor faimvif he eommitted any offences 
,'4gai»'sttheking'a'ti«acfl. 

Aanhx, W^inf (Bat. i^n$, doing, aotiug), in 
Baw, M in e^er mattere, ie one who conducts the 
iffitirs, or to hrirnsteid with toe commission of another. 
Ee may be constitoitod eitoer by oipresa appointment 
Or by imiBeatiau of tow, ariemg Trom the eiiunm- 


To grant a lease of land tor above three years; to 
areata at ssaign atty mroertaininttotostia land, or (ex¬ 
cept in eopyholde) to eunander'the" same. An agent 
for a coiptAitiOB tggrogato mnriif to general; bo eoa- 
stituted, not mdyTiy writtog,; w and m 

ipretf ease where a: deed ia to be executed by one man 
as agent or attorney tor another.the agent or attOmejr 
must himself be authoriaed by deed tor that purpose. 






.AnasanBy.- .. ... ,. - . 

or it may be revoked in his ffifetime, except m oasee 
Where an autoori^ to given to porsuanoe ox a contraet 








THt mcnoNABr Of 


;A,geiit 


tie MNsroJ or 


another p»rt]r.. Jlh agent ms? 

jMcial. The Boteof agtnveeti b£_ 

fithongh the agent me j Tieilate Sia»riewte )A«I(!(w 
The power of a aperda} ««ettt js; thmtiM ^ aathorit^' 
he has actually reoemo. imeial 

authori^, cannot appoint oaothea- petaon.to aot tn liie 
atead.; 

Aqxvx, in Dip^ a general term .applied to eevemd 
raal^ as enroys extranrdioery, and.mmieten plenipo*. 
tentiaty^ amhaesaden, ssimniira rnsident, elwgds' 
aeeretaetee of legation, 'Ac, In ordim^ 
ImgaagA, the prinejpelreneamtatieaof one power at 
ito'DottFt of mmi&iir is' temb&tfae'agmd: of thw povrer 
at tsiuttpajrtdiind - ' 

: Aoxa, ^at., amd£Q,atemiii neeanumg the 
mwMnt Bpnutna to a poctiaB of land aSotted 

let each oitiaen« The wntms of the Middle Ages em¬ 
ployed the word ^ar to denote an acre of land.' 

Aass oy tmia Woanh>~-£y:^e Oredt and 
po«^ the histoiy.of the tsmiid wm M ftmr 
periods or age^ whieh&ey tmteed the Qhldeh, SilTei, 
Braeen, and agea. Xn-dte first,: or gplden age, 
Saturn reigned in haarehi t%:ei«&yie1dra her fraits 
a^mutaDeoiislyi imd t^lised ih aatate of perfeetin- 
nooenoe and oappinesiu; W expeUeil 

from heawen, the Silver age commeOoed; men. thM 
began to deviate froin the paihs of virtue, and, in cou- 
eecjaeitce, tb^r lives were less happy, The brazen age 
Was marhed by a stdl further deviaiioi)i from. virtue, 
and was sueoeeded by the iron tk^, which how exists, 
when the stabhoin emtii demand ehliivation, and sin 
and misery m-CvaU. iTSte ldStmy of the w^ld is some^ 
times divided into three great epochs, or age* $'^l> The 
age of the law of hSitUTe, from Adshi to Moses ; 2. the 
a^ of the Jewish la%, from Moses to Christ; and 
3. theage of graoej from Christ to the present time, 

AeanoxtXJissu., %'_-yl»-tt‘nd»'*«he'a (list, <mylutino, 
Iglne or oementto), in Med., a term appliedto sneh 
applications as tend to unite parts which have too 
little adbeuon. : 

AoaBBOSTnT’BUtxB, dy'-yre-yaii, inBot., fruHsformed 
by the oombination Of severarflowers, as the pineapple 
and the malbOrw.; The term anihocarpaoi is more 
generally used. Some botanists apply the term aggre¬ 
gate to a connpoHud fruit, eousiatiiig of numeibus 
sichamia, borne by a Smgie flower; as the fruit of the 
rannhonlus or the raspberry, a 

Aofo, in Com-,«- term used to express the, 

difTerence between the vahie of luetalUc and paper 
money in a country, «r between the metaliic moneys 
of dinerent oountries. 

AaisrnBiix, ^kt'ment (cdd T^., license for cattle),; 
a legal term Implying pasturing of a person’s, i 
cattle in Mis ri^m foresih. It is also apphed to the; 
tax paid for sueh pamiuring, 

AOMU, .inAst,, one of the groim of small: 

planets revolving between Jupiter ami Mars; fiSee ' 
Abtbboids.) 

- Aeaua, 49*fa»'-a,iia.Bqt,i agennsof dhkdyledoaoua 
plants, order J£aliaeets. The fiowers ot MlaidoHereda ; 
are used for perfuming eertain varietimi of tea. ; 

AGKA.XI, Sgl-nttV-fi (Bat, uawor,, «at«» roripiuolly 
oaotaab, bom .to), tite relations by tbh father, who,: 
by the^eman law, were prefwred to the coyada, or 
lotions tm the mother, till the echetof the empetor 
Justinian (hot. ilS) abofiahed tdl diatuietimis between 
them. The aynafr, or rslalivea ex petrfe pofemd, are 
preferred in descenta to the eoynoti, or relatives cr 
s^s notamd, which agrees with ttse laws of the 
Hebrews and Athaniaas; thongh mhOM the Creeks, 
in the time uf Hesiod, when a man diedwi^at wife 
or ubildren, aU hrs kmdrad, wititont any distinCfion, 
divided bis estate amongst- them. The BagUsb law is 
eonformahle tp tbh cnatnttag^ law c|f aneimit Hor- 
fflandy.—Bafr 1 Bf. Cbm. b, 2,^ pt. 1, dt. si., and the 
anthorities there uited. , 

AairouBTtt «|ywo'>aM« fared, to,s^ aojoien, 

name), in Aniiqt., was a hmd of honorary name 
given to a psmem <m aeep^^of heme diatahgnishing 
oirenmstanoe in his liflv Xtwaa^foarihifri order of 

.the Boman. hanMhi,iri£djW|hfrst'bmhg.'|% ^pfamewMi; 
eoireqpunding to oug (^rii^itn .mmmi'.toe pomen, or 
awme of toe (dan: and (dm ci^yNmneiiy'ar-.naffie of' 
fimifiy j asm TabhosOoriisdtosfibii^AfriaiH^ • 

.'. AAgPSIlsi, Sg'-nm 


Agreement 


Boman Catoolie churah, is the name ofa prayer in toe 
Mass, introdnoed by SerMus I, in 6S8, and begianing 
wito the Words Ayiitu Bel, it is also toe hams of a 
hymn eonunenoing with these words, sung at toe ele¬ 
vation of tha Host. Agnus Dai is likewise toe omno 
given to a round- pieoe m wax, stamped wito the &mre 
of aiambjsapporfrngthe'bimner oftoo cross. These 
Hire oonseeretod hy to^p(^e, and distributed among ' 
toapeGgile, and are sUjmosed to possess groat virtues. 

Aewaua, .^'-e-uav-ii-a, festivals celebrated by 
toe Boutons hi hbooux pt Janus. {Set Yoi: I. of this 
work.) 

AcMautWiBes, dy'-o-nw'-tsrb (Cfr. ayenitfes, a oom? 
‘batant,«ad areitos, toe chief),'the st^erintendont or 
president qffhe tacred-gamea, who esjetoised authority 
over toe stofetm.inspectm toeie disomlme, and awarded 
toe prizes to the victom. In toe Olympie, By toianyand 
other great puhliu games, these presidents represehtod 
different stt^^ orwere chosen by .and from toe peo- 
pto in whose toe 

Asmpxi, Ih^-f e, in frto ttWeremys of Onvier, 

toe Bm^proctoof ilitger, animals belonging 

to the class otd . Xodentia, and fam. JJpstH- 

vUtm. t%arae. Toes azmedvrith long and very strong 
clawi,and eompletolyseparate from each other; bind 
legs very muck longer than toe fore j head large, fore¬ 
head and fimeimnvcx^eyea friQ and ;blaric; ears short, 
round, and sdniost entin^ denuded of hair; hair for 
toe most part coarse and bristly, but in some speoiea 
nearly as fine as toe fur of the rabbit; twenty teeth. 
'Ai toe first settoug of toe West-Sndia islands they 
Were very nameronsi and Were im artielo of constant 
oonsnmption by toe Indians ; but toe planters, finding 
toem too destructiye to toe sugar-eanes, of the roots 
of which they are extremely fond, luwe destroyed them 
in gre*** nutahers. Whilst eatitim toaie animals sit 
npon toeir hind quarters, aud hold their food between 
their fore-paws. They are. excoedkiglyVoracions, and, 
when they have satisfied their-appetite; :wiU hide too 
remainder of their food for another meu. They live 
under decayed frees aiid fallen timber, twe verypro- 
lifiCi.and produce young more toao onoc a year. Their 
flesh is good eating, and they ludd in B. America 
the same place »» toe hare orrwbit in l^rope, There 
are seven perfeetiy asoertained sywrieS;. via,, -too oom-> 
lUon agoufr fliaii^rofito :.Ay^ Si&i by the 

naine of the lEmg-nosed; or yeffijw-namped cavy; too 
blahkorer^ed agoari|i>mg0ihoeiaeri«tofa)t»ometimes 
toEmed thu bfeck-erestod agouti.; toe aeOnom, Or olive 
agouti (Jlasyproefa Aerndki ); the wkite-tootoed agonti 
(llo^prsoto m>oe»cW.i)) the liatpptada prvmTt^^ 
the sooty agouti Azara’s 

^ntl. Brae Thekotter )wrfr of 8. AmmOa; the 
West-India ishmi^, and Ouiana. ' 

:AfiBtoiijr Bawl aUgrai'^ti-da a 

Boman law tat the distributioH of-lantb snong the 
common peimle. The object was bidT fhe diatribation 
of lands Wtaito-wore the prdperiy tffthe-id^ to 
;have'ii:'''eheicsk-t)pim toe.conipMwed;:iMtoj!|s'i.''S^ 
to have a proteofron agaihat tlfr : mifrltons of an 
enemy ;tito4ly, to nugm eat totori^niatitmffoafrhl^^ 
w.fr,eeto.ee.hty(ff.E(m>efrdmim.«toseto.‘btiiimi^an'ta; 
fifthly, to (pfiet seditions; n£t8^, tbtowsnt toeir 

veteran soldiere. It oemtaiasd -vwridua^rovisionB: 
lt desoribed the laud Which -waeto bfl^imidi and toe 
classes of iteople sdneng whom, aad: then nnmben; 
and ^ whom,-and .in what »Mumeri '.-knd by what 
bounds, the teixitory-was to ha poKwUsd out. 

ActoaBUir BraWtoWe (IwA epearMtn frook a- 
field), among toe Bontamh mme aavancedffnerds phuMd 
in toe fields, ' 

AdBBBitBin!, J-yiwW-«etff flir. cwrlif),' to Z>aw. la 
where a promiae ie made on -one rids, and aassnted to 
<m toe other; or where two oT more smter into 

ongagemeat wfth each other, by a neoxsfee nn either 
side. -Haneheontract is bydsed, ftisoslUedeitoer a 
oontwot by deed or a ooafraot by M not by 

dMd, a parole or simple contract. - winw may be 
otter wfitom or verbat. In order t» provent paiBiry, 
tha^totnteof ZhaadsmidX*eri«ri«S,2BOhariesU. c;3; 
*. 4, enacts-that no verbal ptomise riiaQ be sufilcient 
to grooiBd an action upon, itolass it beto -writing, and 
signed bx fbe por^ to be ohacaed toerewito, or soma 
:pmn(m togginwbyhlmJa’Wtoi 7 *PP‘’h>ted. 1. Where 

fuiswer touto 





. U^ITBRSAL lAiiOElUL*IXON. 


Aevioult«it«l Obeaiietry 




withm fourteaA dAp Aft«i without ponaitf ; » 
tbut penod, on parent ot a praiilt}’ of SOa., If the 
valne of tto ttMif ho wdOr £20, of £10 if above. 
X deed or iMfiwttaaat nustainpoa or M»«fl8oiontly 
stamped may he m evidence, oa payment to the 
offlaer of ttw ooart Of the emoimt of duty peqmred, 
and the penalties (if pof), fo^ther with an admUonal 
penalty of £1, (She OoiniMCr,—Hester and Servant) 
ABKcemxaux. Qmnmsxt. (Stt Cjuhxszky m 
Axvvnta wo iM»|atwc!C«vt(.l 
Aeucti>i;EirM% larrcdciuinai aro the SuKtrameots 
used l» tfUagwaoj fhe venous operations neoessssy for 
the proper oaltiivs«on of the s^, coinpfisiBe implci 
meiil) |t» hsrvmtuxt, etoek'leeding, Icndodraiw^g, 
{iiwpis^ttloASxMnw)tot.tbeappUcation of steam-power 
to agrioulStuw, iloBt,. ViiOvoM, TSUxmw, BonnSB, 
Gnoo-Csmtit^ Boimio, Bibsuc* Tor- 

J>as8sxa» juxvsai - DuffaistnoB, Hob - Bnarnro 
HaosibiI, HiNtsS'BaiKB, TxOumir&'MAoaiirB, 
Wnrwotn^ aisb Hjwssiwo MtosSKt, tfOKpir- 
Coma, Caasv-Oowissa, Haanroro, Ao.) 


he subsistence 
id hy him for 
Whwthedis- 
have reoeatly 
the ppsrtaoa 
«poa It the 


























































































































































































































UNIVERSAL INFORJCAHON. 


Anatomy __1 Awtomy 


norttt gtyea off iii»»t«irou» i»«uobe«« TjHy |bo Vnwolta. to ttui part ol tUe apmsl cord It m 
duidetf *ntO ttro ttith it» IwWl ortrefflity diretted 

atid tb^ wbiob «» ^ JW®' 5p* “/“W *i>out ap itieh and e qtiarter 

abdomMi. ibe lort^ ^ ■«* ■**«« ai»wro*> it. is Oirided 

(ttbk-b Shiottrt iWMt .MP lSf ^li&lWjW84MJW^ babies Tbe spawl 

I picnic oiW^L wstBbtal canal, and 

dsissulii&tlw%iiM,*«n^'ti»wMimiaufiibiaattim iXWmi»cima!,aitai«a^ at ivu, «n»tnif.n.i 

aitcr^, IBO, 


MU Ot tb» ooeipitai 
HfrrtUtoa, wWo u 
b an agjbregaiioit oi 
N^ubsrot tbocaual 
ioia^ U iiitilQiwd W tbo 
^tK, atacimcqd, and 
M fuid uoy clatter, 


frota Oil 
aysicndo 
aorwdili 
3 51«»« 
tTSjaitlea 


d tlWj««« 
abteh tO;t 
rardiaeU 


po 

in tiito 

KHm'I:, ibMX, find njippr m 
in tb« sfijuempr rencNiaraii 
g^orertfienltios, 
ara; audd tito 

rarm«ewiafi,nHifirKUHt otooa noiniboMibrtaifififi 
ot tba befirt, nod iv|ififimi^dbr<Kitiy wto tlu right attciUe 
3 be v«i»d, & gfiqtcral ibrtfi find du>t>ibutMu, eixt~ 
t pspowd to tbf artorMsi^ 1 Kw> ypnfiaava etuporw is a sUort 
tnuih tofUod tif i 9 u of llw two I'ono. ionoau- 

aatuBjMid^te^itcttog to theui^crpartaol tbe^ht 

o?th6 two tnUiutto iliao rems botwten tie fourth and 
llftb tombar v»rt«4»rw, and ttwnimrtes m tho lower 
and httok. rfftte light enntde The oojwUancs 
(iiotn eofulm, a bmi) mp ininutc vcsuls pmTadicp 
oiiry part oi Oi^ body, andfinitx e tbs etferome points 
oltbe uipTiswvntUtlKsd'oftoeiPin) IburdiaioatPt 
\arics in dtflertef pa?tt, but is usually alxwt t ') th 
p irt P f »u UK b We feaiv alrruay said sOUPthing at oat 
It I iibsotbent sratoto, uudmust rUbr, lor loi ihor p a- 
tK nlais to the beads Ii*.OJ>. iw. iwifl Li ui«**u» 

Tbo Aitpoas ftcsfCW rtuuitsteof two pjiis, bnowu us 
tbf CPIPbro spinal atul fli« svmpalhttii or iranghonic 
KVHtinis *lb6 tiinnei' iulnd<s the brun and, Spinal 
pt rd, With thfi fieniis proepodtug from tbtci, and. is 
T Kiidpd fts tbo nppyons sistum of amnnd W«, th) 
Imtor i.uD«i«is of a double ebani of ganglia, runmng 
along tbo spnlKl colfimc, wbbso faiuttaun spom to to 
it ip tbroetly oOitotofed with th« mind, and fhicflr 
bOaTing iip«n tht auunal bio Ibo <u.iobro ipnal 
R>ideitr n divided into the cncopbalon, or porlion 
eimlatood witbm tbo orawuu, usd tlio spied cord 
toe Umd WitKto ttot ycrUdbrai < anal 1 Uo cin« < plialou 
pfimpineto thfi ombruui, the rmebcUum, llir pons 
VoMiW, fi»d theiswitolltt (lUouKSta, and is i ovt le d with 
thui meaxbrSntoi pfiUod tbs dura matir (or outir- 
ini>»t>, rho arficbttoid nunibrana, lUfil tb< pu mater 
'Ibo substaiHc fit tbo cncoiihaloo is of two Jaidi,,->tt 
011 Qiittous or ercyito sol stance, calipid also rortiole, 
f< nin rpiBinme the outoc part of the cot obioiu and coro' 
bi ilum) fifidi a wtoitfi ur uedoUarr matter^ iormuig tbo 
inn* I sototfinde irf tW eardSiram and cerebellum, but 
thnoiitor ot tl>« toadfijOfi oblongata und pons Vartli 
'Ific oerohrtmif «r bimm tiroiw, torms bj far tbo 
Urge at jpertuto «f the fnd^balio mass Its upper 
till tape jd4»Vi4Mj»iaifirwht and btt bcmimliire, by 
n 1 uigttudtuM iitofire lodging tno ftdx oMim Tba 
under «ir (|»0 to,«««ai bcwosiitoipp w a inked off wto 
three lobes^ bfilUd Um Knlertor, middl*, and postciior 
Tbfi (WtoWfiwrtaoefif each hoausphnn prespnts a Hum 
Kr of ih^oluttid atfiinenops, aejmratnd from each 
otb«* ay aepristaloMs of lartofis dpptha ffho p«rsbel 


the 
fiato 
pittti 
of to 

I dtoept that tibuto fii^b < 

I one coocygeal. 

I—*»ja 8 tu:Hnf,<M: fiwti 
fflipso apijroBoh o»a lu 
unitie la thn dorTw^Ktodi 
into a smcle cord, wsMoh 
into two brauUirti, ime 
tnuBclcs, &e , oi the B»f 1 


#ibetotd, 
ir titan the 
m ftorty one 
0 tito number 
oen tocy mue, 
of atmmf nerves and 
l^tao roots, 
, or aoBMlive 
towfitwpnc®', 
g totoMcttobral furamou 
Wdlrt towtodiaWly divides 
t 'wsd®i jatoocoda to ton 

dpo other to the fintorior 


ptrts or the body Borndto too <® 5 iw cervesv ttoe 
are mho pairs of nerves toat ifism ftom tiie puop- 
pbiilua to dtdeiefil psito toa bM tod face ffbey 
ain oominetfld with the oifito# of fieew, hearing, 
lusti, snub, (to and fire hetofi fijaifito,oj^a, audi 
tor>, oliutorv, &c ffbeV' arc also dtsttogmsbed 
uummcally, aa first, tototid, third, Attvi aeonrdmg to 
the pai t 01 the bram from wlucdt twy torrag 3 be 
srinpalbetJO, oj gaatoomo fiotvods^stttjfi,^ composed 
oi a seros ot janglia, omtorvous tefitoto ertwiding 
ftlcmg the ispinsH ootomo irom the baae of tto aknP ij 
too 10 pjj, ifmeoted with each other pytBlahienls 
and al u oomu<iuimat:W to y&dto* p«rto with toe 
ppicbro spinnlsjetim ’EiiPy 8 re'"‘*gtodsidaStbe»pives 
ot otganic hie, und prlneipidly eoi^ly tbfi various 
Cisuia and blood loSMos 

to I »trhnalo ^-EegArdmg the 9 Pfifm»y of tlio van 
OHS organs ui sensation, letotratiofi, digestion, ho, wo 
must nlerto the atoo jets gtvrti raider thwr iitopcr 
uamch m other part* or this wwh. 

Hv.scati'noH o» strw nr wtot tjji 

Awatoui op ran BjpJstMnw is sartrhsamm 
tUfe lit Fro'ii VTbw oy (fin* 8«fij;ii!fr0ir lat 
llKAii •«} Osfroatis, 3 right m pariatate or bug 
metis, 3 eg oamous portios of the os tcmporiH 
h. mastotd process, 5 jtoatus «fito«orius esternua 
8 (vndyloid process of th» tofttrtotmfiMlla, 7 oio 
noid process of the Mtferww mratoat 8 angle oi the 
interior isfirilla, i> symphysis Of the nwerw* mamUa. 
10 right supeuor msmUaj U. rlftW to mal* or 
iugeh ,12 loft os Wfil* ftm TiWWit *-13 Bevt r lb 
oMviCai Tcrtebta, 14 firtt rib. 15 eifpito >r first 
faise rib I J« first Iraubav verttoraj I? sacrum is 
ilwm 11 Ptthr*, a; Mobifim. Vtartx Fxmt umea 

21 plavuio; 22 Bcapalaf fiAatoomion, 24 cuiocoui 
propBSM *,1 bniuems, m grtoto* 'taberosttj , 27 


lateral hbmjspfccrw t toti to» sfirltoe Is not eoiivt luted, 
but latotol'^' i# aotmeirted wittij too rest of the 
enotohiiha aitonb of conhootnig-bands, 

callto rwatfi to toSttndliBS* t«o of which awwmd to tiw 
CPrifoMifi, twodeseitod to toe modwhioblougata, and 
two tmito ih tfofil to fiwth the pons varollc. last 
oocupips a oofitial pffidtito t» tw undar awfimw of the 
<‘»|i.epUiU»ti, awl eoiistittitto toebtod b< iMw<?»batweta 
ilit-otbir ptota, hotog ewOeotad ahorfc tsr o«a irom 
Uu 11 rtbrwm,«tdtohmdobyort»rat)vomtito iwSSmUnu), 
ami being in nciuiatilt ladow pjtottilMi.toOtotifi pratodatoi 
IbiS last totimdi Aw» W toW(5»* tojrdw ft W ffW* 

«8 , > .-v 


iiiua 86 os novusukiw, tospa^ida** 30, 

It ox cunoifi’ime, OI trlquotFoni t (92, oapimfortup > i 
os t«*p»iiU(iTi, or multefittutom mfiJO#} 40 os trspi 
*oKV“a, or mBltaogttlumfiwoia*, dt to enp tatom *- 
uB a«Ml uriiie, or liatotoots, 49 ririartpyel bmu oi the 
thumb, 44 motaewpal b'lnfi df tbo ferefing r, 4 
metacarp^ boeo of too nudraa ffrapst f 40 matacarj ai 
bone ot tlw nagJ^fWwj 4?. mtototopal boc« ol t' 
tittle finger s 48. to# fh*W«» « too toumh 4 
second toatimge of Wfi ma^otd I uu s 

(jl firtt pluSiwige of fho Itutommy p seof nd i b i 
lauga «f thj» fbraadetoj fiS liw phaltoKo m tii 
forSlngto, feat iwtoni^ oCtoi fiuddie fing r 
hs tocitod-SdiSto ttssari sit tin d 

phJkJnttoo orihiajp^ totoWi to pimbus" "1 


ishto u too tomub 4 
iilto, (to fstoamoid l >ius 

irfitoimf to seernd i b i 
I Anl poalanRe >d ti <. 
to to too fiKdale fiiig r 

totdilfi ttssati sit till d 
tori to first pliaittign 0 l 




ot the img 
^rr I I Ui t 
rphalango ol 







8J)v tot« ^ 

«eiei^ toei 
■ISSt, 

l»n|^ tit 
tfaitct te«) .{%> 
first phrimm 
of (ito 

tOSj Iflfti ftrf,. 
phatsnin of,III# 
fiSih Ul»A : ■: A «; ,;j: 

3. Os pariK^td^ai 




>t##ji40t tit# 


»ctitfiKBiwii«)«r. fiitss:-"- 
; 2. fufwwmpsrlsUJ; 9. 


nuwtcad t #.-ttA^ia procsts; styioiA prt^- 

oms; 10. os <i«)!j{i|tiii‘j lit lawsr jmr. XttsKiC'.~12. 
Bsresiii oervsM iSi 4;srel£t|t^0t«jd#«c'te1n« ; 

li. Stth 31. sscrmit j !:& <w 

gis; 3S> 19, jwtlfitimi 90. Ktrauma 

orsle : 91. first iflit-itt. or first false t1I> ; 23. 

twoMiat n&t.. .®3Mf«»JiraiMSt'-2!4. Cisvicio; 

SS. scapidSa 9&i spift# of tb# soaptds; 27- aoroiaton > 
2#. baineras:} tsi," ^unae titiM||n«itr; 90. extereat 
cotidjtoi 'fil. IbiliNrMi'4Sond;rl»; 39. Mfiins; 33. bend 
of B9. oitstsuofi; 83. oessiviiiulare; 

37. 08 ItnHK#! SI. 0# isttiisifurms of tnqustraiu; 98. os 
pisifoRBOj do. «8 ntttitsji^uluia miytts ; dl. os inultsu- 
guinm iQttkuS) 49. os 43. os bstsatum, or 

uBotferogn: 4#.,fitSt«<!ni#ptd boo# of Use thtunb; do. 
metaodtpst of the {bi'oBsiger; 40. inottiosrpttl 
Itotse e/t tite ntifidll# fing^ t tiouo of tb# 

xittgifilisgerr 48. Bj^tecsrpsl bone lof the lit^fiuger; 
48. sMSSD^ WB# i Ibt. firstsi’balae^ of fb#%tiumb; 
Sl.seeond {wlMige of the <i)‘Hset> t 32, first phalange 
of tb# ^/KBu&ert 89. eeeond ptstOsuee df the for#. 


5s). f^peol^el 

pbtUittig#!Of' Usg'Ting.finger; W, tlord of the 


1.'high-bob(!:i..fii>. of thigl^biOkei fifi. tros^sUeri 
nsejor; •fff, iroehaustsii' ndsor; ('oodvie; | 

83. iotSEBlfi Stpco&Jrle/sensihlttJlillMg!^ VO. UW: i 
71. asdettctsl ooadyWofiihiii'i^HlliMm condvSe ori 
tihiit; 73. .MtUmifi'iBIilrala) 73, head of 
fibula; 73.4xterbiid Wtdtebfus; 77. astrnhulua; 78.08 
ealeisi flfi, «M offboidraibs 3f. oavWiwa: 81. os 
ouu«3lhrsix»{wiKi'ttn)4'SI. os (‘tmeilonsr sdcundum; 83. 
OB MiUiteifikgtb# i#jl','iMettttaT4al: hose of the 

groat to#p fid. atBtatgmsai Ws># of th# seeond toe; 


Tsdiahs 

'l^ciwloi'; fie 
tuuaelh; IQ. t 
terpos oopears 

4a's 

■srert^of t% 

btdtsjlsts of t«rd k%s bif taut^o. lU fit) rasae 

tb#'«nrs|)#o«a-aad %« tUcis i>it#r'ft|#t<Oitt.or(^fii>Q«e. 
The litbU Aty*ef&)Ai seta tw-^itorojaHmskir of the 

upper lip. The mh 4a # jhiwleariil^piic* 

mmr«o(«posecl(if eonoeati:jefit^t)jSt,%tidi4tiitiM[ rotiud 
the opening of the ntettstb. IgsmtSfiiaBislio 

Kto all those Mtusolea «h<v4t e'ofi#ia!S»'4»>9hellpa fmm 
the twiisus porttona of the fsoe. The dehftdil has been 
eu named from its resemhlaaee Hblhe ‘^1##^ letter A 
reverBhd. It )e«trm»i:^hir thiah .aur> 

reuiids the ahouhler-joitieb. fta aotioa 'Ibt 4Q.4M|aae the 
arm . from the Side, iMriOaiBg li ,«t with 

the hod;:. Tile ptk^inraJU wam^lar 

maeeie spriivting from the «tki(h)|^ atBr&ea Of the 
olaviele. In Ha actioa it afil abagty th# turta 
aoross ihe frout ol the elmsf, «w^ srhen tuaiated by 
tlte t»o,/o)‘ m\4 the 4af4*iitef«a tipr»^ wiU depreai* 
the: arm, pt-brlonaly raUeil 1w the tU&oiiitf to the side 
.of tim ahest. The »ma Ma » a enrd toctmiding along 
the laiddh) line of the abdonsmi. It itina between tlio 
imier borders rtf the eceft wasolas^ Mud has many 
apoj'fciires vfor iho possagn vf tsesisea ami 'tMMtds. 1» ■ 
«om,diha: wltb other altdaiBistid titasdasi fib# Smi* 

tfZAe'actS as a compressor of ftt# ris(>era|aliM),ea#i<gr 
of the abdomen. The /’i/roiwtdeiis^'i.rts liJraibfrtifihSer 
abdosainal muscles, Xtte lo'tgejf ntussde latfaM'htuha# 
body ie the surfonos. o, tadur's ntusufie, a fisf.mtfi 
narrow hand arising from the anterior tniperh)# «tptr 
nous process of ibo tltum, pausing Wttpe 

the upper part vi' the firout of the died' -eitdbttg 
in a tendon, which ailcrwaids o^tafli^.'-hetp 
apoaeurwiis inserted in the shaft of the tihieiutav the. 
.oiTest, d^'ho relktiona of tbte nmede 
arterr sfaimlA l>o iwrofuily eitamiiMt^'aaftfijMiW bor¬ 
der focnw the efuef gnidr in lying i^e'erttity.: in ^e 
itpper tlfird of -fiie thigh it iortip).t WHh.ihe adductor 
I lottos, the eide of a triangifiag «pt4oe-;.|ieai!psi’« tri- 
an^,—-thn base of whieb turned 't^wuftje la formed 
by 'PoiuHird's ligamout; ^ ihd '&jno9^ Aiftary passes 
-rntpohdionMy throimh tlte fientro fft tlusepace, from 
sta tHiee to its apex, an the tpiddlo^vd m the thigh 
[the fmttpral artery lies first alm^^ the inner bordm, 
atid than 'beneath the 8Cifdoncr.’*'>^(6rsp'’!a 4)«tf(Mh7> 
i>oswiplKs« «Md Alttraifal'.)' The 'fierfihs /m^rin I# a 
mnscio <*f fitslfomi siiiipei grittag by ytfo twiatd Wu- 


BLuG‘l'»jRr-'® 9“TiBK 94l?3ji« 


hone of ttie fiforth too; 
ft 
tl 


tiietatarsal bone of tlm 


' third phsiaddiKi^tti)' 

AKawwr w 
jpiaUv. 

portion of filaijiafe 
3. 

iahii superiori.s ; 

6, potfimn 
. lougus,; 


dWt'K' 

i||»jwrr«w 0rith»' 

e ' ataatly erect 
IgHg nidscle. 

a#fi ifiigttlly oot- 

■ ■■ 




















































Axuttomy 


A-m^ior 


'«r»rd» When tb* knee » usmi'flxqd. The gatiroenmakLn «nd bis sneettoini, snd tba othw to » oorporation aad 
iBUMle is tb« ovost superScUU of tbs posieiiot tibio* their predAcessAri. {yee fusnicctsmBH ) ^ 

£bal»r r«gi 0 h. It arism iimi tits upper porlioa hf Atrotop^ ds'rjter {XAt. awiora), an mstrvnnent pit 
the two mtSsimi at ttw ifstasav^nd V ^MMna of the [iron used hy «bq»a to bold them to iheir moorinss. 
t/;Ndow ^«ilaZ|MisiiU»s»t«diSt«>tbp)o!irearp«rtioikc>{the IliieKinamtim^ Rtcxifmd to ttoious persons. Aneb^ 
tuberostly ot' Ua* iw eoJ^. * , , otiri(hf(%;'i»Mo lsrSd^Otwii'<)f pieoes of wood, loaded 

Bimelo»jpi«ited|(»or ftolBtenudstrtec^^ wlt»b«»^ w»djsK*s, ^boftrtttBkabort that approaohcd 
of the btmiaa bodyww doabttes* obtwinodatwvefy th* «l*«fc*i*,-sb*|io-bad hot on* floke; afterwards 
early psEtod. The sttdoBt Bd^tiaha wre ssid to bwr« .Mtotottt ’dspsddsd i l»il tb«ft„dii appears {Fom moon* 
seauiredifrtndsMttoAieal ekUl fmm itmirprsctieePf " ic- ' Tamnaa, they had no 

oRihatBsmKaitd'Ban^dfepbysaoonstdefabhsamoanti (iiook; wldeh addi* 

of kncwwdtonf ibs ^ tios may bn oonsi* 

wonnds, in tbs'Bippoeratssi stbo fionrished ^ " wAv' d«r#dtheUi*t«topto 

obont dSb, fmotf »,c^ is rsgwcded to the ftm anlbot ' fdtslr praSeals form, 

who tresitea anatennp ss a wiitoce. Kramstratus, sod QItto toebniesl ports 

Uerophilasnf jUemiidrhb sirs eonsidere4 as tfasilmt at vm aUohor ate ns 

ibitt dhusStod imd desenbod the binoaa body, beariy 'fbiHowm—ILthetu>)»; 

;S)Qi«yiAn pie. , <9bbin, Imwsrer (s. 131 ^nA' AitiC, the shank; A, 

sntl^.cif'antiqoi^ that displays th^ most mtiinsto H 'tMt '«nallj C, the 

knowieAt^ iw baman bo%; and .even he eridantly « thrda^ B, ths.trend; 

ol/UispI'a jj^ejst part .ol bis knowledge from dissoc* 9 iUCVEf, the arms; D, 

tious d^Opes sad nther animals, thorn bemg a Jawin S tbs pum, or Sake ; 

Komeoihihshforbads thsnas of dead bodies. Borinp : S 'S, tto idll, or peak, 

the dsifc'AKSs, asnioii^y like the other seiflneos, made ■ ' empsa. 'Hie nhmi: in 

litde'•pnWNSSkv Xba ioter^to^^ tmatotny began to ' tkeoenttoal shaft; the 

rariya itoObt the 13th owtury, and; in tbs beginoini; 8 swwft, the tod of the 

of the Idtit^i-hfnudistts dissented and domonsirsted the ■ Shaft near .the top; 

difibrent parts of the human liody, at the tfiiiversitr ■ thei^oof, thoend or 

M Bolotoa, and pabtishod e work which formed the iw 8 - .thS : shaft near tiro 

tesMxiok in ludy for neatly 300 years. Durr eg the 9' bottom; tbe frsMrf, 

next 3(X> years, tWintarsat in anatomy eoutiniied to 9 twO'Shirds down tbo 

iiicrease, and, within that period, thoro are eerera) b-«io^^9c ’ Itogth the shank; 

TStpcotsble names in coousetiem with it; as Gabriel de t ^ i^| Ji| 8'■' ■■ the ns^y. is' at the 

ISenbio, iSersnper, and Massa. The em>rs «[iper o“dj the sfoe^: 

of Otilenj towerer, still pferailod till the time of spreaite pi® booeath 

VesStiBS, who IJOuriBa'ed about the middle of the Ifitk , -iW whg ivtoe om» 

■ ■ ■ " ■ - ■ - - * . * brauoh oat at the 


cfflitiirT, and boJdly, by dissections of the liii'inan bodv, Asronoa. branch oat at the 

pointed Pnt, the errors into which he had faUen, Jte other end of tho ebank; iJ»e p«i?<a;s, or,/J«fe«K,;»ro the 
» regarded i^tlie felbed'of roodenj anatfony. Ills flat portions at the ends of tl>e arpis; tlje 6«Z/.; or 
iWest work, Jflf .Onyiirw ilurntmi I’aiWco, was pnl>* pfojfc, <« ptfl, in the cstreoso.sud ojf each palin; tho 
Tiahod boforo be was twtotj-eigbt years of age. He (,row« is ths'part fartbeStfroni the ring, Jilen-of-war 
gafe a groad impulse to ivuman disseotiem; and, ani.Hwry large nhips uairy two large) ttnehora (rf equal 
among h» contsmpocafies, or immediate suenesBow, siac at the l>oWs,hQimtteanod bcMSitme^M;: tod tw<y 
were maUopbw, KnsUmbjos, ViroK, and f'abricius.. In otherB of the same Bina,wtoohaT«( called top;sbeetand 
the I Jth wituty the progress of nMatomy was rapid, the spare anohors; bosidto fwo or tti^hm^ldr ones, 
in IfllS Harrey^ great discovery of the oirculation When the anchor is lot go-ftvnn the ship's bp^ W Side, 
of tlio bloijdi wi»8 announced. Aaellins, in Ifsa?, gave and enters the Wtoer, it wifl j»«eiW^#pi!^ 
ont bis discovery vf the isetesls ; and in Ib&l lludbock bottom of the sea in to Bprignt ptwi&m, to 
disooverod the lymphatios. Among the other distin- qnence of the rcsiitancB ot tho water on tbe etook ; 
gnished anatomtsts of tWs century were Hartholm, it then is turned or canted over, atid rests xm the 
l*e6qufl, Jo)j®e, VPbiitioB, 6w Willis, tirown, the end of the stock, sad tho corner of ailake, 

Sdni]»ghi, aail iSapsto. Iii tliclbth century vro have Ancbora are mudo of .flat broad bars forged together, 
toftny enulicift nanMta. Ip Italy, which aiiU retained a M>. Pering intCoduoed the improvement of forming 
first place, were'Vi^sBilT*, Santorini, and Uorgagni; the shanks of bars of eqnal breadth and depth. Ho 
in France, TViOjilow, ViCq d'Aavr, pod Hichat (the hat also invented other alteratioits, sad it is npOn his 
founder of CI«rteriiI; Ana£omyI; m Germany, HaHor, plan thoi snehors have lately beoa ooM»tnwlod. When 
Mccbcl. Zmo, tod Soommerring i to HoHtod, Hoeri one luichor »e down, the vessel is said to be at single 
bauve, Albuius, Oamp»r, and and in HOglai'd, anchor; when tpft are b»od, the vessel is gtoenilly 

Cheheldon, idle two Hunters, GhasSes Bcltj and the said to be moorOtL WhcB the shchor js dragged by 
Woiiroesof jBdtoborgh. Thepreaont toatury bnabeen the puHiog of the cablo, it i» said to come home; 
spcciaHy cbaractorlaod by tlm gytos .advance made in when the caWe is twisted round the anchor or atoefc, 

^ : j ■ »,.. __ _ al... ... 1 ..fa, f.,9 AjA.^VrM'WtofiiMav. dWia ^AtoA'ft.rsv* .sa IMVnrd - 


MlUWy ^ ^ Ooo^r, B«w?n»«, wp to the surt^O*? of t» p© awash, 

harpoy, Sills, IrVUson, Ortyr^ anil 0 olden The weight of an anchor in mcn-oftwarjato I'd rougWy 

(iwy amu HuhnessV . estjiuatftd 1 owt» to em?h jfiini 

Holden's Suutxn Ostostegy ; Wiisoo’s A»o(w»i»«(;'a aboiit 1 cwi. to each SO tone, 'Within the mat flOdtl®'' 

PoifS'WKwiw. qf a century several improved forms Of toebors have 

AKatosty, Oo.vvtoA®ivTe. (feZnoi-oGT.) teen mtrodum4, tto 'most iwMtoat of'wlrich have 

Awaioaiy. Vatmi'Ant.-fi, (Sf«.TiotA«i-.) been thosii of Porter, pent. Sodgiw, Htoiball, and 

■AnCiieTO*, <io'*rrj(.tor (But. afiiKeHiior, ftam en/e, I’rotmaii. ThemostsdBciont.WMawrtoneeattbopre- 

teforo, tod nesto, I go), one frodt whom a person w scut time would; appear to }» Ttt>tma»*8, vfhH* is »i> 
descended,-either on t'ho father or tuother'B side, at improved forin of tiie anchtWipatentoo hy l’tirter. In 
any Arstanee of titoe, AU natioas to any way eivtliatcd 183^ the Botod of Admiralty oificrcd.a ekpen- 

riispeet the memory of their ahoc^ors; and sump have meuts to be made With the view of teirtiBg the Qualities 
ovea'nfiered them religious homage. The feding is 1 of the test anobors then to nee. These wore tested lo 
natural, and ahto to that which proSnccs respect for reepeet to too foflowtog qaafitjee;*—Stoengtb, wciglit, 
parents;; ?. It is, however, apt to lead to terror, to tociUtv Of stowing, qntekholdihfe sweeping, Ac- J'ho 
attoolikig'tnuaiie importance to their knowie^e and ra,»«lt of these catporimonfei WW to** too palm ot 
eriKiMenoc.' All enstern nations are proud of a tong greatest offlvioBcy wps awajpfled to,»kr>tma«'» anchor. 
Mne of anocetom. In conaeqwmce of the immeusb w*l8p*t of iron used 

AwcMroa, to law, one who goes Iiefi>im in order of ^ to the coustrciattokt of wtf towjn anchore weiglpnc 


time, and from whom wa dosoend by birth and lioenge tliree and finir ton* »»d t^rwstoS, perfect toto»»g 
The law mnkea a difference between an ancostor and a of tomn teemnw * rt*toW’to ;to*Wh dinSculty, as from 
predeccMwj the ope bomg applied to a BtonralperBoa toogisetolwa* neotSBaltyliO ateddanch large maBses t6» 

d7 . ' ' ' i»A. 






iron. i,< lialile to becotiio wUat. in techuically termed 
.‘•burnt,'' In tiio welding of a lar^ piece of metal 
like tlio slianfc of an urwilior, by empbiyiug tlie «ledfto< 
liammer, tbe workmen are «ubj«cte4 to a tteurcbing 
lieii-t radiating therefrom, whiob' rendots it impossible 
to make a very ddsa inopdetioP; conscauently the 
boating up of cindeea vritlijA the body of tte iron fre- 
c(\i.niiij ooonrs. Of lata y,«a« many ntbsmpta .liave; 
been made to coastsact wmbors wiuob shall be fteo 
from tbeim fanlts. fbe best aad HMisttsbwiacr > 

loristic of these iqTbntitnia if,that of Mr. HswbOS, who 
obaerTes The anehotn at preacot ia oee abeaM^e 
by forming the shanks and flakes separately; amt f>y 
thp rapid actioiuof hijBty- hamfnefe: they: abe'tmi^^ or 
■welded into eaob other,,:.aDd tbb liable rs fastdacd to » 
Ting, paS.«cd tbrotigb tbf shhak sidew Theetoclts, 
if of wood,,:are let dr sdbred ot.er each side and bnltM 
and hoop^ Dvdf the dbaak of the anchor of ihm, 
the eye, of botd for tti fs formed by pnnehihg a hole 
through the shatik of the.siidhart the paltns ace inade 
eeparately and welded On the The improTo- 

ment cousigis in. leaking One fluke and half the shank 
in one piece, add to bejad them to the form required, 
and then hhopiag iba.(two halfes togetlier. This 
method of makrag'tbe amihbir in separate parts admits 
of tho formuig of a gf pdfe hp fclie nuddia of the ahank 
for a chain to pass thfougri, and of an eyC of great 
strength'for thcfecaption of a wooden stock, which is 
also made in two pieces, and passed into the shank in 
reverse dirccUonsj these haviiig iron shoulders abut¬ 
ting against the eye. arc kept ithmofafaly in that posi¬ 
tion f.y being braced together with ah iron hoop at 
each end. The oonstrnetion is shown in the anneicd 
engraving the cable ring; &, the eye which holds 
tho stock made ont of the whole .substunce of the 



and Hrnily soenred in their places by tho hoops and 
ahonldcrs; d, 4 , ‘f; 4 , are four strong hoops which 
bind the . shank, together,—the upper one is made 
square, and &e others circular; a portion of the 
ahauk is snpposed to be rerhoved to exhibit the situ¬ 
ation of thnAohaiBwhbb|iaaaea np the centre, and is 
connected atxhe npmsr end with tlm cable ring, and at 
thetbwer end with line buoy ring;,/", in the small sepa¬ 
rate flgure, givCs; trsnieTerse amstiou of the shank of 
the anchor, sbCwing It to bo ofan ofifl fprtn, the long¬ 
est diameter of n'kickiy in aline with tlwi fluies; this 
figure conferrihgin^ great atrength lo withstand 
the twiworful straSi)rtp ,wmeh kn sncimr is frequently 
exposed in that direction; A, A,- ai!e:tbe ^ms bolted 
to the rcBpectwo flhkeib each of wbiifll iabonneoted in 
one ptoce wfth a braco ; i, .^' passing in oppoaito direc¬ 
tions round the shank of the anchor, thereby atrength- 
ehing the fl.akes in a great degree anfl givfttg a vSllaseral 
sripport to each hedf of the an^or ;' h is :a strong 
plate of iron bolted on the crOwn; t, the tnioy ring. 

AucUon, in Arch., an ornainent on monidiogs of all 
the orders. It resembles an anchor; and ie.intsmaixed 
with eggs. Some writers style this moulding a tongue, 
from the likeness it Imara to th'S foyh'cd tongue of a 
sevpent. The wronghi-iron ties that are plaCedIn tho 
walls of buildings, to prairest them HoparatinB. nro 
also called aocbors. Ttm terni is also appUad to a 
part of the collar of a Iflckigate, ‘ , 

Aif< 3 H 6 nAG:ii, safe plaftfl.®ir depositing tt 

ehiji's anoh >r, that it may bold the ground firraiy. 
Stiif clay and bard sand ofict the hest anchorages, 
and the'best position for a ship at ahubor to take, i,s 
out of the tide or iti a land-lockerf plat®. The term 
anehorsgo is also applied to tlie dues pahl by aliips for 
casting anchor. 

Aji UHOniTB, (Or. nnoekona, I withdraw 

or retire), a hermit, or one ■who withdraws himself 
from society, in order to avoid the temptations of 
the world, and to devote himself to^chgious duties. 
They lived in caves or desert plaiits, and nsually 
practised great. nMaterities, subjecting themselves ici 
theiticlemenciesof the weather Without proper clolhing 
or habitation, rcstrieting tb'eranetvfS to coarse etui 
Boanty fare, itHfintaiDino paiulul posturesj aiid weariiig 
iron rings or ciiiiins. 'rijoy .sometimes obtained great 



xircHouixh, 


fame for sanctity, anfl were visited for tUnir bicssluff., 
or from a belief that tliny possessed the power of 
curing tHseasea, Many of the early Christians hhd to 
retire to solitaryand desert places, (n order to evoid 
pereccntioti; the order of Antshorites, however, arose 
IB the Ath century, and Taul the Kwaiit, Antony, nml 
llilatian, are said to hayo been the first. Aa aonveuts 
began to increase, these came geniwally toba preferred 
as Vlacos of retreat. ^ . . i. - 

ASosorsr, dii-fcArZ-te, or ttW-iihia^ ivt. qncAm.*), in 

iehtb., a gfen. of atadomiiMil malaooptorygums fishes, 
cOdiprie^ended by Linnoius in tho Ciopem, or Herrtngs, 
boti toparated from them by Baron 
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Ct.urr.injE.) WiU) f bo C'sneption of tlie common an- 
obioy, they all iiihahit the tropical seaa of America 
and India. The common anchovy is fonnd in ibe 
AiJaiitie, .along the shores of France and Portugal, 
•ft is eometimoa taLeil' off the coasts of Holland and 

, England; bnt 

__ ' abundant in 

the Hediter- 
ranean, where, 
off the island 
of Gorgons, 
to the west of 
Leghorn, it is 
very pJcjitiful. 

, The monlhs 
* of May, June, 

• ASCKOTV. . jujy ai'e 

>*o “J^criods wliott they fin it the deep sons, and visit 
the shores of the Mediterranean, which they enter 
!u iiumenso shoal* by the tstraii.* of Gibralinr. The 
Konuius compounded from them a favourite sauce, 
whu h they termed.conm. In modem liuics, the un- 
f.-hovy 13 also regarded as an nppctiziug morsel in the 
ioriii of pastes, &e. Cbarac. Golour, bluish-brown on 
tbc bach, mill Bilvci^white on the belly; anal fin short, 
and the dorsal placed immediately above- the ventral. 
■She, ubout three iiuihcs.—For Anchovy recipes, see 
Mr.s. llecton’s Itumthofd Maiuu/cment, 

A>.'oir<.iVX I'Eas. (.See Ujkiak.) 

.tNi'ilusi, uit-choo'-ml, in Ihit., a gen. of jihiiits 
bebei'drig to the mil. ord, Jjioroyb.'iccie. Tbe calyx is 
■ livuled ii.iloJjvescgtiH'nts; tho c'oroila is fcniicl-sbaped, 

I lie uioutli of the lulw bciiig closed ivilti five scales; 
(lie stamens are live in number; the Btigtvia is obt use; 
-and the aehicnia, which are ovate, arc surroavalcd 
by a thick ring. The species arc herhai-cous plants, 
Si'owingiu tenijicrate cliniatca.and are all chariietcrited 
t iy shor'-' stiff hairs eu the Icat cs and stems. Two .arc 
iiihalntants of Great .liritaiii ; namely, A. 

(The eoiiunon ulkaiiet or bn gloss) aiitl A. fi'flipijri-iofiit.-. 
Till; roots of 1,1’u' lormer, when hoiU-d, yield a dcinuicwit 
drink, which waspnoc much used tis a tuediciiic. Hoth 
I'liivits have Bpikeii of blue flowers, very similar lo those 
of the forgcl-nie-Bot. The most impovtanl speciesia 
A. (uicfuria, a native of the Levant and of the eoutiu-rn 
parts (if Furopc. It is cullivatej for its root, ivliich 
('i>r’.tfun .3 a rciinous rini colottriDg mat ter, mill is jnui-h 
list'd in the arty. (See A tKAM kt Koot.) A. paaiciil'.rtii. 
and some other species arc gi-owu as orntui.eiital 
pui'ilen-plant.s. 

ANcmisic Acib, or Asctirsiy, <t!i.e!i(io'-i:!k, the 
rcf,ii!Ou-j co'ounug niattcT of iilkmH't root. The solu- 
hdny of this pnneipie in oil readers iilliaiiot root 
usef’uUVir colouring that substance. Hair-oil is gene¬ 
rally coloureti pink with alfcanet r.iyif. 

j\\cH'V:i,o.si3, (Gr. ii/jL-Ktcm, I bond), a 

ti-n.i used in Med. to denote aii imniovuhle or tixoit 
iitiire, of a ioiiit.. Thifi cijudition may attach-any joint 
</f the hoiiy, and iuatantea have been known of the 
w luiio body tlina beeoming anebylosed. In complete 
or true anchylosis, no motion wdiatever taica place, 
the heads of' the hones being oonnoct.ed together by 
orieous or bony nj.attcr. In incomplete or false atl- 
cliylosis, the iuuiKjhility nritigs from .uiticsion of the 
i i iiofiid membrane, or a thickening of the parts abont 
111 '-joint, and usually udmita of some degree ofinot ion. 
Anciijftoais frequently ooeurB after surnins, dislocations, 
or fnictures near a joint, and, indeed, may be occa- 
Hiuiied by anything that keeps a joint long uiotiouless. 
Ill order to prevent nuchytosia, the joint is lo be 
i vi-Tcised as niuoli as the.?tateorthc aurrounding parts 
will admit; if it cannot be prevented, tho joint is to 
be. l;e;>t in the most eonvenient and statural position. 
Anchykisia is sometimes very desirable as a tcrini- 
r.atiou of painful diseases of the joints. 

AkCiKVT, (Fr. aneieii, Lat. ttnfiqtniit), 

usually signifies very old, and is applied to aornething 
th.at existed or happened long ago. It is said tlvav oW 
relates to a thing itself, as un old hotite i aneienf, to 
timo in general, as au asci'sjtf cunfoin) but this disline- 
tioii i.s not always observed. In a, more limited sense, 
jt is aj'plicd to that period of the world's history Which 
preceded the overllirow of the Ri.>man empire in the 
West, and, in th's sense, it is opposed to modern, which 
applies to the pmriod sinee that event ; but even this 
fib ■. 


dtsLinclion is not always observed. The term aneien/g 
is sometimes used as including only the Greeks and 
lionuins; as when wo speak of tho philosophy of tho 
ancientg. In apeating of ii thing which existed for¬ 
merly, but-whieb has now ceased to exist, tho term 
ajicicMf is frequently used. 

Aitcinsis, gentlemen of the inns of court and 
chancery. In Gray’s Inn, the society consists of 
beuohera, oncienG, barristers, and students under the 
bar; and here the aJicteuG are of the barristers of the 
longest standing. In the Middle Temple, such as bavo 
gone through, or arc past their remlmgs, are termed 
andfiiU. The inns of chancery consist of aneients and 
students, or olerlts; and from the ancients, ;olio is 
yearly chosen the principal or treasurer. 

ANCII.H, du-gi'-U (^Lat.), in Itoiuan Antiqa sacred 
shield, which was bejieved to have falU-u from heaven 
during the reign of Numa Potnpilius. It was an object 
of veneration, more espcoialiy on account of the Gadi- 
tion, which de'ilared that so long as Home piossessed it 
the empire of the world should Ins ber.s. This holy 
■buckler was plaoed in the Ireeping of twelve priests, 
in the temple of Mnr.s; and in order that it should be 
the more cffectuslly preseilvcd, eleven other shields 
were made, so much like the true aiicile, ns not to be 
distinguishsbhs from it. Tiie anclle was held to have 
dcscrndi'd to tho earth npon the calends of March, 
and, oonspciuently, the twelve ancilia were once every 
year, at this period, carried round the city in soleiuM 
proc'es,sion. 

Akcii.i,a, or .AirCTi.l.ATliA, nA-sil-foi'-ri-u, in Zoo!., a 
term given by Lamarck to a gen. of iitollusca. They 
aro somewhat tiiiroer()u.s, principally found in tropical 
climates. Some of them arc furnished with a Bmall 
tooth, which is placed at the end of • groove crossing 
tho front of tho ahell. The most common apeciea is 
the ivory-shc.U; this and some others^are distiuguiKhed 
from the genus in general, by huviag the front of 
it; axi.s deeply pierced. The shells are usually very 
siu'TidLIi, as if polished. 

Affcosco,), (tc-to'-Mc-us (Qr. agkon, tho elbow), 
in Aunt., a small triangular nmscln, Rituateil imme- 
diale’y bcneiith and behind aho elbow-joint. It i.s 
conuecled with the humerus above, and thii ulna below, 
mid ossisis in esteiiding the fore-arm. 

Awcxt.f.s, iin-ao'-hig, in Zool, a mollasc, commonly 
known as the frcsb-waicr limpet. It is common 
in .stagnant water uiKl rivulets in Europe, America, 
iiiid'tlie West Indies,adhering to slmiesandplanis. It 
i? closely allied to the yiond-anail, dilV'ering principally 
in ihe t-ouiculformof the body lindshell, It, agrees with 
it in having tw o compressed triangular tentacles, with 
the eyes sessile on (he i50fer base. A cavity in tho 
middl'c of the back serves for the purposes of respi- 
ralion, and an aperture closed by a valve opens in 
the ijiid.'Ilc of the left side. Tliese shells are occasion¬ 
ally misi.akwi for thOBe of the .Syphonarinj; but tiu-y 
may be readily distiugiushed Tty their being einistral, 
verV thill, attd covered with a huiry periostraca, 

jVmo,*., iin'-di!, in Hot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the iiat. ord. Euphorhicteecc.., The species rl,. hnisi- 
lieHsig is a tree which grows in Brazil, having large 
vcliow flowers, and prodneing fruit about the size of 
an orange, but of un angular form. Each fruit con¬ 
tains two roundish seeds, rcsembUng small ehestouts. 
These seeds, called Eurffo. doe EouHshis, yield a very 
juirg'Utivo oil, used medieinally in Brazil, the ordinary 
dose bolng twenty di’ops. The seeds are also tiscd for 
the same purpose as the oil. The bark, when tisrown 
into ponds, is said to stupefy fish ; and this part of 
the t ree, rmiated, forms a farOnrite remedy for ibar- 
rlKPa hroughl on l.y cold. No other species is k-cowu. 

Asdaniic, Hrt-daw'-*a» {.Ttal.), iu Mu.s., a term used to 
imply a lime somewhat alow, and a pcrfor.ii.moe dis¬ 
tinct and exact. It forms the. third of the live diyi- 
sious of musical movoment, and may ho said to bo the 
mediura hetweeu the t-xtremes of quick and slow. It 
is likewise used substantively, thus;—an “.Sndsritc 
of Haydn," Ac. dmldnU ttfftttubm, slow and with 
feeling; efudonte CpB taofd, a little faster than andante; 
andilnte ireasioad, slow lmt gracefnlly; andiuiie lorpo, 
or latyo liipidnig ,—'Uy this expression is iinderstood that 
tho pierfermance of the movement to which it is 
prefixed is to be slow, distinct, and exact; andanto 
warstasoj stewttitk majesty; andante non irvjppo, .slow. 


Andira 


Anaodote 


bat not tod much go; andakfe jiastorale, glow and with Utioa named by the Shrwln after tbe mythiegl doo^- 
IWBtoral Bimplicity. ter of Gwbeui end Oggaiopeia. Thia oongteuatilon^ 

AsniBA, in Bdt., a gen. of idmuta be> • vety ftne oae—U eompcMed of fifty-nine abute, 

longing to Ibe set. ord. «ad owBjptft » ecneideeebte tegipB of tbe beareng 

liienacee, etoimteriBedlsy » oae-oefiedosn^^tcieded pod» belowGg&iiiiimm>by wbidhitjimy be ««giLy fonnd. A 
aliiiost orMonliir. Xbe gpetfie* A^iitimUiS»» nndre line drr^ tiiroi^b ifiiebriglhteBt eUff of the fieeform- 
of the Wggt Indies* end isoptmoonl^ totowa m die bag the la^ee othastnfietion Bfie-stur piuiges 

Cabbage4nK]c tree. 711m bM%»'dtfilnd either oabbage- timongh 4 ^sti^of the first naagauthde, named Alpltersi, 
berk or worm-barkinOommaemh wke fififiierly much in the head of Aadroim TSds eoasteUstion is 
need medieiusfiy oS an entla3|nh(tio {*«* thie wordi). repreienteS {a |b^ oslestigl jdanisphere by thefignie 
It laoneegee ooilisrtlaj (aaetioi and nSinotie propeHieg. afnehaiamd womeik . 

In lugs doges it is poieoaoiu. 3tbe tregi is stdd by Ainasonnotin. (fir. tmer, male* phernr*. 

some nntbora to {arnith.tbe WKrtddlitn^wei^ Of the bnmtghtiiito), in Bot., is name giren to a tube or , 
patfitaet-msltote'; tnt «|4KBt b«9bat9hg'ie s^^ colmn fomed by lhe ienion of the stantens by their 

k piMad by others as fim sowroe of dais ornsmeotal iBamentg, aa i%t!M fiOwar of fim 100000 -. 
w<^v(<SiieH]nanfiUK) T)»spceiasA.r»tnnb*n«tiTa Aypuptoaott dn-dro'^-yan (fir.tmet*, m«n<P«y«>»( 
Of ikiidttoai^ydi^dsabtaikwi1fi,smfilim|E^p«^M^ beard), in Bot., a een. ofOrasgesrOriMAorA 
iteoinnaoni^ knowAenSaeidaht b^^ ««0. Atu{ted root,thpMhtt0rea(aa]bJe:niaS«'8 beafi], 

Ans'rBow, or BCkKfit&ofi^iM^jerOOCTeaiiOiHo koneof the ehArautersedthegemns; her^ itebotaUioal 

or OndeZo*' fiax. irasdriMff}, in firoh,* noontrivance name. hCmay epeciwareremarlml^t^ tdmk&ai^de, 

■ , I ^ whidi was, in old Enjf- which is due to the presonea of TOhdfia aome of 

fish honsiw atid halk, which are need bn perfbmety sininkmmnA TbareM 

insdenseef to aesifit ia (mnsidmn1fieuacoTtoiufy. iaowever,:Sst» tha portionlar 

nSSV ibabnirimiki^ of thekgg species which yield the difirermit eik, ,^Jiiaranea*a 

iHHi Of itoodilladednpon the is supposed by some Co have fartoehsd-the preoioiui 

IHW hearths In old iiaren. spikenard oil of Boriptore; siaiil A. ealotsm* aromaOeiot 

(«■ ''' torito cf fimOitaire, the baa been pointed to as being prbbidil^the plant tmrnaed 

min term is firemeaiiy em. the sweet calsmus and sweet eans. Tl'ho oil knawn in 

nran . ployed ; and at the pro- India as or ro«a oil, and, in Jingland,ss 7!srkish 

gent time is tometimes essence, cm cul of geraninm, and oif Of ginger-grassy 

■SSm ^jmiWm £ naed ftir whsi is more is rioted to betheprodooe of the latter fpecies;ba^ 

ildUr llif^ r^tnmnilt called a in aU probability, it is desirad fiom several Indian 

’ ■ fire-dog. The andirons andropqgons. This oil is emplOyed by the Tnrks to 

were used in pairs, one adulterate otto of roses, mnd is oansidimed t^ some to 

on eaoh side of the be identical with the grass-oil of Kemanr, The species 

jtlS ynis PmM hearth. The logs of A. oiiraium, Indian. letnon'gTSss, is most likefy the 

wood were plaoed upon source of the oil of lemon-grass of tbs shops, wmeh is 

nSMU the hoiiitontal bars, the much employed in perfomery, under the name of oil 

'‘iVSltM ' po^ou, or of -verbena, from ito odonr resembling tiiat> of the 

' stauaaifi. being merely sweetrerbena, or lemon-nlant. Citronelley or citronelte 

H5i|i p^ ornamental. The stand- (dh is also the produce cl thiCi or of an allied qiecieS. 

ard frequently bore the The leaves of the Indian lemon-grass have been used 
aw»rn»jr, ; armonai bsaringsof its as a substitute for tea, and the centre of the stem is 

Owner; and sometimes erabesqnes, or other desigiis, employe^ for fiavouriug carries. A. mmioawi, vittic- 
wero traced upan it In eilyer, ^rtieularly iu toe reign vayr or oasons, also yields a fragrant idl, which is 
of James I. Atalater; lieinod, the upright portion of muoh used mmlicinally in Indlay. aiid there known as 
the auditon wm oftoalstotoim^o represent a human kusknS oil. Its root, wbich is importod into ibis 
figure. In the hsdl at Bi!Osh^t, ^^t, a large andiron country for scenting baskets and oMffef artioles, .has 
it stiU to be seenstundiitg iipeit the hearth. been employed mhdteitolly os a gentle stimulant and 

AnnsiKAcnsi, Zhi'^rarm'>-(a'>e, to Bdt., Split mosses, antiapasnioaic.. , 

afam. of tensdnUifrnited mosses, chdraotei^zed espe- ANifximxinng, 4a-dro-*e'-«utm, to . a. gen. of 
oiaQy by the peutifiar mMd of splitting (d^the fruit, or, plants belo^ng to the nat. ord. ATypetiiimeeis. The 
more eorrecuy spesl^g, toe sppnsngtKfn. TMs urn- spsciesA. in^nanair has tomcaad astcjtugsntpropetties, 
shaped capsale r^dM - petpetwoulsriy, when ripe, Which render it 084*11101 mediome. 
into four or eight KWi^Whiieh neinsto'attached togo- Asnnovs, dn'-i^kw, to Boh, a term signifying a 

ther at their np^r and tower pptoto. The f^ stamen, which is affixed to the %esk-Jmmerala, in 

species which cotoitltote t^^ gen. ifddr 0 a aze naifves order to form names used to dSBOribtomfiowers, when 
of rricky anduSa^fmdnntidnjwtUstBiets. ' . it kdtoirable to indicate the aotnol number of Womens 

AB»*Biri»A. (ifo Bn**-) toey contain. Thiis, the presence stam 

Aitbkbw’b Day, .ffeq the day ob* makes a wesandrpasfidwer, as to 'fhe ,liip|iimis} if two 

served by tlmchntobtobt BiuibM snd ltom^^ male orgaTra are presenti the ftower: to dwMmiiM, as to 

of this saint, ' to is the; 3{hAlfd<mmber, toe day, ac- the Ash and Brivet. To comi^ete toe llst to as small a 
cording to some, on wbi^ he suffered misrtyrdomi ^aoe as possible, we -wEl. mwoly the terms, 
according to otheiii. On wMidi his relics were brought i naraber of stamens, and exmnples, thto 


brought ; number of stamens, and etmnpies, tons liHtrtonctoaaa, 
to Constantinople, to 309. - thrBe, to<Wt ef the grasses ; to<ra«S«iWi fiWto, Solly and 

AsnaosoieM, <toaii>W-ski-*im (fir. ussr, a tosle, Phtotton; flve^CkrWfitoimdGCimwtonlus; 

mtion, habitation), to Bot,, a tern eppMed to the Seaaadrow, ato, Bily and Tup^ j fojWUmbmw, seven, 
stamens or male organs of a flowering plant, totoen Akoulua and Trientaus t ootandrcK*, eighty Ivy and the 
colleetively. ' . Heaths r «»fOiio»drn«*, ntoe. Plowertog Ehshj jecan- 

AKDBOoYsrotrs, toi.dvp'-i.sM, to Bot., a term sig- rfem, ten. Pink and fSamfrsgO ; dodsewadiymij twelto^^^ 
-nirying molo-femBle, sdmetimo) apphed to tl»t kind Asarabuecs; ieosesdroM*, twenty, StraWbexty 
of uifloresceneewhitomtbtbits dtotanetmole (toondtud) dros*, anmewms stamens, Pi^p^ahd WsMi^y., In 
nuti femalo (pistillate) flowers. the old lanmnan system of ciaasiflcBtion, nmny of tto 

An on*>tnBS, Aa^«'^'‘dsM (fir. oudros, of mom and olasWis were deterndned bf the aumher of stamens in 
etdof, form), a tmmi used to meebi -to demite m auto- toe flower, ond toese teims were in constant use.^ Tim 
inatott to toe figure of n bxunan being,nrhioh,bymeaDS natnral systeip has,’ however, quite eupinrssded that 
of a combtoatieii of Springs, levnpt, skufiu^ oon- srrangsment i hut toe terms have bacm .cetstosd in 
trivod, sitoer WaBk or performs other estomsl fono- desonptive'betoay, oU aCCdnnt of their espressiveimSs. 


IfiJISf wnvi a n JUClgm^y. a oswcasmwsaa y vww.y •« mnraa.r.svmv wuvao ^ 

tern nppwed to too Seaaadrow, six, Bily and Tup^ j Ssjtotoitoss^ 
owering plant, tedten AkouluaandTrientalis ; o«fa»d^«, mghteIvy aad toe 


tions of a man, Oiiast osSebratad ontondltoh AwnonoY*, o* nteij «d^«s, . given 

fignres of men wbton hops been exhibited to modem omor»uhJtohod),ielgniflssfit«rslly»tjBtognofegivanonti 
times, ore, the flute-player of Tascsttsoim edu- orpubiis!^; and hence it is a term soiwto^ applied 
strneted -and exhitoted at Esari* to WIO; am tJis to Seuvrt atotevies, noeopias gave wm: title to toSi 
chess-player of Id, de Kompeien, of j^esborg. ffis* S«^w* hishwy of toe empemr Xfistudstt andhiswo 
Actohayow.) Tfieoflwn. it is glso applied, to works of toe ancients 

AKniioMiDA, «tt.<fro/B'.e-dlb to Jlafettm., a oonstot that have not before bseupnbfitoed, m toe Anecdofo 
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Azialeotrio 


■Orieea al Maratori. In nomiawn langna^'e^ »n ^ec- 
dote )s a, datocbed inoideut or fiiet of as 
uatore, nsoaliy conseotfid with the Ufo of a dfdtia- 
gaiched indiTlaaal. 

Ajtbi*ct«kj, ia Phy«* a tenn aoine' 

timeij applied to a iMidy in whkih, and«r otdiha^ dir- 
. oamstancoB, eleotrioi^ oanno^ he ekoitod by frietioh;: 
It is eynonynions with the more fainitiar word 
eleetrk. imele<^ioe hare the power of trane^itting 
or coudoRiing eleotrioitf. The beat eond actors, or the 
moat perfect aneleetrioii are metaUic hodics, ebarpoat, 
end saUne fluids. (iSrc &inctnioKrx.) 

Annul Diocvoitj ua>e-)ai>d»i!'>tiVea (Or. anfimoii, 
naked ; a »et), in \Bot„ ah omahnuial species 

of ferns, aaflceedm^ wi^ in open ioamy; soil. 

JjjiBwiorais, da.c)»4>op'.jt( (Gr. anemon, naked; 
on«»i, Bpi>ear»Doe), in Bot., so satned in nUueion to 
tbo appearance of the infloreacenee. A ^onns of 
plants growing in marshes chd pools of water in North 
ludiit, N orth America, and China. 

AKEXOKXhan, da>e-iaoa>'-e-lcr (Qt. oncmes, the wind; 
mHnm, a ineasnre), an iiiatrmnent for measHring the 
force of the wind. Of the many anemometers which 
hare been derised, that of I)r. Lind-is tlie best for 
ordinary obscrrationsi It consists of a enrred tube 
of glass, pafUally filled with water and attached ton 
scale. The tube ic bent into somewhat the shape of 
the letter U, and the bore is oonsiderahly contracted 
at the bottom, as a oheoh on the oscillations to which 
the water is subject from slight variations in the force 
of the wind. One leg of the tube is rather longer 
than the other, and its upper part (A) is bent at right 
angles, so that the wind may blow into it horisontally. 
The wind, l>y iicting upon the water in the one leg, 
causes it to rise in the otber—that is to say from B to 
C,—until the pressure of the oolantu of liquid balances 
the force opposed to it; consequently, tbo height at 
whiuh the wat<w stands indicates tho strength of the 
wind. Another common ane- 

_ __ momoter consists of four small 

““““fe _n metal vanes fixed to a horizontid 

I - I axis, and made to revolve like 

I ~ I the sails of a windmill. On the 

I ~ a perpetual sorew, which 

I " gjC turns a vertical cog-wheel round 

I a second axis placed trans- 

6 fa vorselyto the ibrmer. To the 

S| second axis is attached a bar, 

^^9 -3^3 on which a weight is fixed, so 

'-'^i that the sails cannot turn witb- 

R y out moving round the bar in a 

'SSSS^w vertical circle. When the 

ivR. tiKifs xusMO- .“o*® uP'f tha aailf. tde 
sti'TiiR and this contwues ; 

tiutil tho increased leverage of I 
the weight fnrniriias a counterpoise to the moving | 
force of the wind. The number of dogrees througu | 
which tho bar is moved to produee' this effect is j 


Anoiuoztes, Sea 


a petaloid calyx, scateely driticgni^hki fisiit fibe 
eorufia; and soft. Woolly achamia, wlueh Je mne 
weeies hMc.silky taiis. As many of the npecM 
flourish In vsty exposed situationai thqr have hem 
oatied Wind-fiowets. The most remaxhahie Sn^sh 
'tperies ^at« 4.;-««WKWi)ta' sad A. pnUatUia. H^eUi^ 
which is pominMy Mown se the wood-anemdae^k 
one cd" dor eaxliait Spring fidwers, and may hetnet 
with in full hl«><MldiriiM Marrii aad Api^^ hUndSi 
any wdod, Xtis a perenhial plant, withMobby ido^ 



*OBlirSOir*B ajtHMOMSTBK. 


measured on a dial, the hand of which turns on Uie 
axis of the cog-wheel. By an ingenious iustrument, 
which has been reoeBtly invented, the fluctuations of 
the wind are registetssd oua sheet of paper made to 
pass by oldobwork under a pencil odnUected with a 
movable plato on which the wind acts. l>r. Bobinson’s 
anemometer ewtries, upon a vertical revolvitig shaft, 
four horizontal arms, at the extremities of which are 
four hewMphOrioal caps : those cups are aseertalned i 
to revolve at the rate of pne-tliird of the velooity of 
the wind. By the md of wheelwerk the revtdatiois of 
the cups are marked upon a di^, and dbe.^ aggregate 
motion of the wind thus shown, (Biw AnhonknAMiCB.) 

Akbxonb, (Gt- «««wcs, the wmdj, iti 

Bot., a Bon, of plants belongtUR hi the nat. ord. 
Benaamitocew, eharauterized an tovchicTh of tliree 
divided leaves, more or less remote froth the flower; 
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with purple. The speoieB Jwfrcriffa is the beau^^Ol 
‘ pasque-flower found gcdl^i^; wiM on exposed downs 
in several pm^ts of Bki^nd. Xt has fluely-eut hairy 
leaves, and large pafpa .floweH, vety sifi^ on the 
outside. The vartons garden naemonee which exhildt 
so many MiBiant clours, cultivated varialieB of 
tlie species A. cdi^wairia iand sfclinto, both natives of 
the hevant. The hiidaral rise of each flhwrir is in¬ 
creased by cnflivmion, and many of the stamens ate 
often ehauged into Small p^sls, or, i« other words, 
the flower becomes dauhle, The anemones have, in 
common with other irtota.»ca/AC«W, veryspirid proper¬ 
ties. Thus the leaves of the pasquet-floWer wid raise 
blisters of the akitt, «hd, if chewed, will produce irri¬ 
tation of the threat and tongne. The acridity of the 
roots of this species is so greali that, when adminis- 
tored in vety Small doses, it OCcasioos nausea, and 
sometimes causes violent romitiBg. 

AsBUOvesi Sex, the popular name for the plant- 
like animals fonueriy inClnded in the gen. Actoito, but 
now distribnted iu several genera. (Nec AcginTX.) 
They are found on all shores, senerally attached to 
the rocks which are only exposed at low tide. A great 
number of bcautifnl species are common to our Buglish 
coasts, but the larger and more hrillluit ones ooour in 
tropical seas. When folly expanded, their tentadea, 
which are usually richly ebloUied and arranged in 
regular circles, greatly resemble the petals of some of 
our most symmetrical simpki flowere, aoch as the 
marigold, carnation, and ahemonu; or, still more 
closely, the floreto of composite flowers, snob as the 
daisy* and ebrysanthenmm. This resemblance sug¬ 
gested the names «ro-a;f"*a<j«es arid nMiOTai-jSlowers, by 
which they are commonly known. Since the invention 
of the aquarium (which sec), toeSe humble creatures 
Imvo bevomo household peto, and tiimr habits have 
been osrefully studied. It is only in the aquarium 
that they can bo seen to adrantage; for when exposed 
on their native rocks by the fall of the tide, they appear 
either like smooth lumps of opaque jelly or as mere 
sand-coated exorascencos. In each hemtspbericai or 
cooicaMump, however, a puckered hole, indicating the 
position of the month, can generally be detected. 
When placed in their ^per element, imd allowed to 
remain undisturbed; the seawnemones igpradually nnfold 
their tentacles, and prepare to take into their elastie 
stomachs any dainty morsels which come within their 
reach. They are extremely votaeions, and though 
apparently mere masses of jelly,; they can digest almost 
anything. Tbo tentacles soein to have the power of 
benumbing the jirey, for little worms seized by tlicm 
struggle for a few moments, apd then become para¬ 
lyzed. A slight tingling prpriqki^sensalionhaB been 
lelt by some observers on todchi%the tontaeles with 
tlie hand, and the microscope has revealed the existimoo 
of b'ttle ceiled-up tbreada, whioh are believed to bo the 
stinging orgaus. A afroUg light anno^ these curious 
creatures, though no speeiiM organs of vision have 
been detected m them; The sea-anemones have an 
extraordinasjr power of reproduction; they may bo 
eat .perpehdioularly or aertwB, and each cutting wifi 
give origin toa aewanimal iPiey prodBoefiringyoaog, 
which issue from toe nto and fix toomaelves upon 
adjacent rodks; They Wto have: the power of renro- 
duciug toeir kind by gemmaflqn; or oudding. Tho 
;eowm(>nest British i^peeies is Actfaio eMwewtrynatftc' 
tmoi, toe smooth Bds-aBWiiidB^ whlrii is usUsUy dark 
red or green. Wtoen:iefli.% .too ride, it appears like a 
tiny mouldor jdiiy, but if fawtoed, it is found to of 
a.toittoetT texttMPe) firm enough to wUhstand eoiaader- 
etde preeauto.^ 'T^ tentacles are slender and very 
numerouB} mu artmnd toe margin of the mouth there 
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Aneroid Barometer 


Amcel^Fiali 


na circle of aznret(iliercles, r«8emblingtur()ttOM«beads. 
The species ^ciEinoipia dUtnthut, so c^ed from its 
rescinhlanoe, when fully expanded, to'the camution, 
or dianthuH, is generally pore white, or slightly tinted 
with cream or cose-eolour. It is coBsidcrably larger 
than the smooth eeo>anemone, and is the most coreicd 
species of sea-side naturhUsts. TeaUa cramcomit, 
the Uiiclc-horoed animal-Aower, has fewer tentacles 
than the creatures we have mentioned, and these 
organs are beantil'aUy translucid, and marlied with 
oolonred rings. It is one of the largest, and oertaiuly 
the most cunouj of our Briti^ soa-aneiuones. There 
are h great number of species, besides the three named 
above, found on oar coasts.— Sef. Goase's Jlisior^ ef 
BriHah ISea-Anemonet ; dobnston's Sritish Zoaphylea, 

Avnaoiu BAnoM.»iKa, «7»'-e.roid (Q-r. o, without, 
weros, watery, and eidon, form), the name given to an 
Ingenious instrument for indicating the variations ot 
atmospheric pressure without the aid of a liquid, ns in 
ordinary barometers. Its action depends on the prin¬ 
ciple, that if a very thin metallic tube be coiled, any 
internsl pressure on its sides tends to uncoil it, and 
any external pressure to coil it still more. Tlie instru¬ 
ment essentially consists of a thin metallic tnbe, curved 
BO as to form about seven-eighths of a oirclo. This 
tube, being exhiuisted of air and hermetically closed, 
is fixed by its middle, so that whenever the atmospheric 
pressure diminishes, it uncoils; and, on the other 
hand, whenever the pressure increases, it contracts. 
The ends of the tube axe conneoted by lovers with a 
needle, which travels over a scale, on which are marked 
divisions Cfirmspondiiig to the inches on the sciJe of 
the mercurial b.trometer. In another modification of 
the aneroid barometer, llie pressure of the atmosphere 
acts upon a circular metal iiox, obont three inehes in 
diameternnd a quarterof un inch deep, which has been 
nearly exhausted of air and then soldered air-tight. 
The sides of this vitcuum-box are very clastic, being 
corrugated in eonceotric rings, and they approach to 
or recede from each other, according a'a the pressure 
ol'the atmosphere is great or little : in fact, the metal j 
box may be regarded as an extremely sensitive spring. | 
The index Iinnd in thiS instrainent, as 
in the other, is connected with the csseu- 
tvai part by an ingenious arrangement 
of lever-s and springs. Mr.*. Browning 
and M. Itoordon have also devised im¬ 
proved barometers upon this principle. 

{Sue Atmosvubrk, BxaOMl’TUB.) 

Anksokiiiza, iin'-e-ao-rV-sd, in Hot., 
a gen. of pUuts belonging to the nut. 
ord. IfmlieUiferge. The species A. ca- 
pemk i.s cultivated as an esouleut vege¬ 
table at the Cape of Good Hope. 

AsEmiiit, ii-ne'-ihttm (Lat. amtkun, 
dill, anise), a gen, of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. ImbeUt/era. The species 
A. graveolene is commouly known as the 
Dili. The fruits—improperly termed 
.seeds-of this plant ai-e imported into this country 
in large quantities every year from the south of France. 
They have carminative properties, due to the presence 
of an essential oil, contained chiefly in tlie tiiMfe of the' 
pericarp. Dill-water, for Instance is a woll-known 
domestic remedy for flstuleiice. The fruits are used 
in the manufacture of gin. 

AjswraiSM, cin'-a-risitt (Or. oncuniMo, 1 widen or 
dilate), in Burg., is generally defloedto lie a pulsating 
tumour, containing blood, and oouumiisieating with 
the interior of an artefy. It is a tumour formed by a 
prcteriiaturBl*diiatation of a part of on artery, or by 
the extravasation of arterial blood in the cellular mom- 
farane, in consequwioo of a rupture or wound of the 
coats of an artery. The former is termed true, tlie 
latter false or .spurious aoeuri.vm. If the external 
membrane of an. artery is iqjured, and the internal 
protrudes through it and forms a sac, ft is called a' 
mixed auenvism. Aneurisms arise partly from too 
Violent motion of the blood, partly from preternotural 
■weakness ia the meaibraiios of the artery. They ate 
most frequent in the adult, between the ages of 80 and 
SO, and occur oitener in the male Umii In the female ; 
but no age is wholly o.xempt from Gjem. They may be 
met with in any part of the body, and are usually 
divided into external and iutecual; the former occur- 
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ring on the limbs, neck, or external part of the head; 
the latter form in any of the cavities of the body, as the 
thorax or abdomen, end generally affect the aorta or 
some of its ppneipal branohes. In the early stage of 
aneurism, if external, a small pulsating tumour ia 
observed, wluoh entirely disappears when compressed, 
but returns as soon as': the pressure is removed. It 
continues to grow larger, and as it increases in sixe its 
pulsations become wealicr, partly on acoonnt of ita 
greater distance from the course of the blood, and 
sometimes also from the accumulation of flbrine within 
the eyst. Sometimes this ilbrine oonsoUdates, and 
becomes connected with the walls of the cavity, which it 
at length filR up, occasionally bulging into and choking 
up the artery. This, however, is a termination of 
aneurism that is unfortunately rare. In most oases, 
the dilatation of tlie sac goes on until, il" not arrested, 
the inclosing membranes give way, and the patient 
expires from loss of blood; or death may be produced 
by pressure upon important parts, as the trachea, 
msophagns, nerves, Ac. The cure of aneurism con¬ 
sists in applying a ligature to the artery almve live 
tumour; the ingress of blood into the sac ia thus pre. 
vented, and its conlents arc grivdually absorbed. The 
blood, being interrupted iu its course through tlie 
artery, passes with greater force into the collateral 
branches, pcmiauently enlarging them ; and thus tlve 
necessary circulation to the parte beyond the obstruc¬ 
tion is carried on. Internal aneurisms not admitting 
of such treatment, recourse must be had to such means 
as moderate the action of the heart, and depress the 
general circulation, thus inducing the fommtiott of 
fibriuo within the sac, which may gradua,Ily till it up. 
These consist of repeated bleedings, low diet, perfect, 
rest, and the. administration of gentle laxatives and 
medicines which moderate the action of the heart; aa 
digitalis, Ac. 

Ajigel, nin'-jel, an anciout gold ooiu in Eugland, 
which was so named because it bore upon its obvorwv 
the figure of the archangel Michael piercing a dragou. 
It appears to have been first coi.ne,a in I'ruoce, about 
1310. In 1405 Edward lY. introduced it into England, 



AircEii. 

where it continued to be coined until the close of the 
reign of Charles I. Its value differed iu difl'ereut 
reigns, but is now only an iwaginary sutn, or money 
of account, implying ten shUlings. 

Anuxl, a term which is derived from the Greet 
amelos, signifying an envoy or messenger. It is 
thus properly the name of an office, without re¬ 
ference to the person employed ; and hence human 
beings, as prophets, prieste, Ao., are sometimes called 
angels. The Jews, however, and after them tlm 
Christians, have regarded angels as a class of intefli- 
gences superior to man, employed in carrying out the 
Divine commands. They have on several oocusiotm 
revealed thcnsaelves to man. Before ;the cimtivily of 
Babylon, no angel is mentioned by name. After that; 
time the names of liauhhel, Gabriel, add l^baelj^pccnr 
in Scripture. The Jews divided thein into diilcront 
classes and ranks ; and Dionysius the Areopapi.c, in 
bis SeitvetUgMierurehy, divideathem into threeclaascs, 
each coutaiiiing as many orders. Most hold that angda 
were created before the visibla world; others, on one 
of the six days; for, oven On what day it took place, 
they are not agreed. Swedenborg gives aelasiiiiicatiou 
and detailed aoconut of angels. 

AttOBii-Eiss (SguiitHna Anselm),r—Thia curious fish, 
which ia eummun on the British coasts, derives iU 
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Angelic Acid 


nmae of angel-fish froraits peotoralllnsliaTinKBOTiie re- 
aemhlancotowings. ItiarctnarkaWynely.haviiig atorgc 
head and capacious mouth, set with five rows of teeth, 
which ore broad at the base, and sharp and pointed 
above. Like the rest of the shark tribe, these teeth, 
by the aid of muscles, are capable of bSiiig raised and 
depressed. It has small eyes, set in a eresccnt-shaped 
■onlico. I’ho book is very rough, and of d grey colour; 
the belly is wliito and smooth. It is an extremely 
voracious fish; and, lying at Hie bottom of the water, 
preys upon the smallar fisb-which abound there. It 
fneusiirea about eight feet in length, and weighs about 
a hundred pounds. Formerly'its flesh was considered 
a delicacy; but modern cpiovires pronounce it coarse 
and unoMatable. The skin of this fish isjjsed by otibi- 
net-niakers for polishing purposes, and is also made 
jii^u Shio kind of sbagreeu. The peculiar structure of 
tlii.s (ish has gained lor it two-other names, by which it. 
is frequeutly known. By some it is oolled the monk- 
fiah, because its bead appears to be enshrouded iti ii 
hood. The term liddler-lish has also been given if, 
although its sliapo bears little resemblance to that 
rausieiil instrument. A species (Stfuafina acuUata), 
which has a row of spines along the back, is found in 
the Alediterrimeivn. 

ANfiiiuio A cm, (fa'-fel'-ilr.—This acid is met with 
in the roois of the different species of angelica. From 
the possibility of distilling it, and from its high fusiug- 
poiut, it is supposed to Iwdong fo the oleic series. 

Akgkltcs, in Hot. (flee .'ViicjiAscistlCA.) 

AvoRMCa Tkjjk. (See Arai.ia.) 

AKfiSmcij or AjfGKt.ics, ihi-jel'-ik!>, an nncient sect 
<if heretics, supposed to have beoti so called from their 
worship of angels. The council of liaotlieea denounced 
this error, si atiiig that “ Christians ought not to for¬ 
sake the church of God, and go a,side, and hold con- 
veuticies, to invoke or call upon the names of niigels, 
which things are forbidden.” 

ANOW.rTES, an' -jel-Vee, a sect of heretic.s which 
s’xisteil in the reign of the emperor Anastasina, about 
4ft4, and were so called from Augelium, a place in the 
city of Alexandria, where they held their first incetiiiRS, 
They held that the person's of the Trinity are the 
same; that none of them exists of himaelf and of his 
own nature; but that there is a common Gor) exist iug 
in them all; and that each is God by a participation of 
this deity. , 

Ain;i!H. iin'-jjvr, an emotion of the mind, ocensioned 
by an injui-y done or ofl'ered to a person, or some one in 
wbom be feels int:ereste<I,,and accompanied by a desire 
of revenge. Like the other ment al passions, anger bus 
its use and its abuse. “ In morality, and ia preserving 
tlui order of the world, resentment is a powerful in- 
strinncnt, Hot merely the hurt llmt anger prompts 
to, but the very expression and a-opeld oi' the passion, 
inspire dread, and make men exert tliemselves to avoid 
causing it. Our auger is n wall of lire around us. In 
the government of human beings, the display of angry 
feelings suffices very often to check disobodicnee." 
(Bain'.s ’Emotione and Will.) The abuse of the p:iBsion 
is when it is occasioned by trivial or insufficient 
causes, or when it is continued too long. “ bet not 
the sun go down upon your wrath” is one of those 
sayings of Scripture that contain volnrocs of pliilo.sophy. 
The proper government of this pa.s9ion, w hich all should 
atrivo after, consists not in suppressing it, but in 
repre.saing that desire of revenge to whieh it gives 
ri.so. The etfocts of anger upon tho physical system 
arc very marked. The action of the heart is much 
increased, and Uio (urculation of the blood is accele- 
raled; tho face becomes red and swfillen, tho brows 
knit, the eyes startle, and tho whole body is in violent 
agitation. _ It frequently gives rise to diseases of tho 
heart, brain, or other organs; but remarkable cures 
are also reported to have boon effected by it, a.s ague, 
paralysis, gout, &o. 

AkQika PKOTOKts, Hn-jd-ndjielc’-to-rit, literally sig- 
nifles a contraction or tightening of the chest, and 
in Med. is the name of a diseaso of the cheat, character¬ 
ized by a feeling of painful constriotion nt the lower 
part of the storimm or breastbone, inclining to the 
Jeft side, and extending to the left arm. Tha pain ia 
very acute, aceompanied with a difficulty of breathing, 
irregnliw action of the heart, and a feeling of approach-; 
ing dissolution. The paroxysms last from a few minutes: 
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to half an hour or more, and come pn suddOtlyi *t 
irregular intervals. They ore oiten excited by violenii 
exercise, strong mental emotion, or a derahgcihbht of! 
the digestive organs; but frequently make tbpir kp- 
pearanco witBont any manifest exciting oahse. R i^ 
met with chiefly in tho middle-aged or old, and is more 
frequent in males than females. I’hysioians are by nd 
means agreed as to the seat and nature of this disease, 
and disseetion bos shown almost every disease, of the 
thoroetc viscera in connection with it. It seems most 
probahlc, however, that it primitively arises from a 
disordered state of the nerves in eonuection with the 
lungs and heart, which produce ownio changes in 
these organs, or in the largo vessefs coromunieatitig 
with them. It is the nature of this disease to proceed 
from bad to worse, until at last the i>a(ient expires 
during a paroxysm of more than nsnal severity or 
duration, or falls a victim to some of tlte many or^nic 
lesions of the heart with which it is so often attended. 
Where the patient is young, or of good constitution, 
and where there are no symptoms of organio aflection, 
SV1C0C88 frequently attencls early, active, and jiidicions 
Ireatmeut. Violent exercise and strongmentalerno- 
tions are to be avoided, as well as long fasting or too 
full meals, and sadden exposure to great heat or cold. 
Ill fact, the patient “must lend a sober, quiet, and 
temperate life, in which neither the emotions of the 
soul are to disturb the functions of the body, nor 
corporeal .aflcctions are allowed to disturb the serenity 
of the mind." ^ 

Awc.'losj’Eiijt.s, im'-je-o-sperme (Gr. an^eton, a vessel, 
sperma, seed), in Dot., fltiwering plants having their 
ovules' or rudimentary seeds incused, or in ovaries. 
The ovules are fertilized indirectly by the action of the 
pollen on the stigmas. Plants with naked ovules aro 
distinguished as Gyinnoeperms (eee this word). In the 
system of cliissiti- 
eation adopted by 
Professor Bentley, 
the great class of 
IHcoty/edonee me 
divided into angio- 
speiuiious and aim- 
nospormouspla'nts. _ anciiobpebji. 

The. first division, which is termed Anf/iospr.iinia, is 
by far tiio nvore. eomprohensive, and emiiraces the 
sub-classes Tkahnijiure^ Cahieijhra:, CorcUiflarm, and 
UfoMnclamydeii:. 'liie second oiviaiou, called Gymno- 
spemiu, forms a single sub-class. (Ace Botabt, Oy otn, 
Sbeu.) 

Anftne, Sny’~el (Lat. anyultif, a comer), in Gcom., 
the incliiiatio'u of two lines meeting one another in a 
point. These lines are also called tho “legs” of an 
angle. It i,s ntit iipou the length of these lines or legs, 
but upon the degree of their separation, that their 
deflnitivm depends. A pair of compasses will afford a 
priMjtical illustration of different angles: half-way 
between shut and straight Ihey exhibit a WyW «Bj?e ; 
close them a little, and they contaita an amfe anyle; 
open them n little, and they contain an oHaee angle, A 
right angle is an angle of tX) degrees. (See GBOMETasr.) 

Angukk, iing'-lur, a term applied to one who lisbes 
with an angle, an instrument consisting of a rod, line, 
and hook, by means of which fish .are taken, 

A)VGi.tat-Fi.sii (Ijyphimpkeatoriiiii ).—The angier-fish 
is known also as the sea-devil, lisliing-frog, and toad- 
fish, .lodging from its appearance, the name flsliiug- 
frog would seem to bo the more correct appellation, 
as it more resembles a gigantic tadpole than anything 
else, and a very ugly tadpole to boot, as it is, almost 
without exception, the most ungainly-looking fish in 
creation. Its head, which forms qujf e half of its body, 
is flattened on tho top, and the mouth extends nearly 
the wliolo width of the head, on the top of which are 
placed, pretty closely together, its two large black 
eyes. The nostrils have no external orifice, but two 
internal ones, answering the same purpose. The lower 
jaw of the angler is considerably longer than tho 
upper; both are provided with rows of sharp conical 
teeth. The upper parts of the body are of a brown 
colour, tho lower parts white. The pectoral and 
ventral fins are of the same colour, and the tail is 
neatly black. The angler, being a voracious fish, and 
at the same time far from an industrious one, is com¬ 
pelled to resort to artifice to obtain a living, and the. 
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t»adus optrmii is somewhat sini'ulitr. AlQxed to the 
i'ront oi’its head are two bony filaments, the foremost 
one dilated at the tip, and bATing a silreiy lustre. 
S^tly, Xiophim piiCMeriiu settles itself comfortably 
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at the bottom of the water, and, shakinR upthomnd 
or sand n bit, niakf;.') tlie water somewliat turbid. 
Uavinj; thus hid its nel.v person from the guze of 
squeamish fish, who mijjht lalie an olijeetion'to its 
nppoaranoQ, ond bonce keep clear of its looulitj', it 
liisijy flutters the nppi'niiage aforesaid to Jtnd fro iii tho 
water. The bait easily takes, and small fish, who imagine 
they are aboatto make a im^ai of the little shining worm 
find theinaelros, in a twinkling, in the eapoiious.jaws 
of tlio angler. Not always, tiowevcr, does it obtain it.s 
food in the manner ilt'scnlicd ; but somctiiues eiiiil>it.s 
a boldness which certainly seems more in unison with 
its bloodthirsty anpenranoe. Mr. YarreH relatee two 
snch instances. In one case, a cod had been hooked 
by a fisherman, and on being drawn to the surface, he 
was astonished at finding an Bnglcr haugiug to it. So 
tenacious did it keep its grij) on tho ood, that lie. w 
comimlied to strike it a sovcio btowtierore it would 
quit its hold. Another time, an angler lunl scizcil a 
conger eel, and tho latt.'r had wriggled itneU' into the 
bronchial aperture of it.5 captor, fn this condition, 
they were both lironpUt to tho Biirfnce. The average 
size of the angler is almut three feet, iilthoiigii it hits 
been known to attain a length of five feet, lu itself, 
^0 fish is of no value : tun inany of the ii.'^h found in 
its stomach are generally quite uninjurAl, somotiuiea 
»Uie.; and the llsherm'eu friUtiiiraliv- make a little 
money by exhibiting the fish itsell' to soaHiilo visitoi-s, 
gcnoriiily accompanyitig their evhitiilion witli a nio.'',t 
doleful lamentation upon the ravages eomruitictl bv 
their not very prepossessing ciqitivc. Closely ullicil 
to the foregoing species are srrvcral r.thers:—1. The 
Cornish angler (LopfiiintcurnuOicm) ; 3. I he muricated 
Angler {Xophiint wictcutcp) j It, tho Ifcakcd aupler 
{Mphiut rmtraUu] ■, i. the imrlequm angler (l^pkiiig 
higirio ); fi. the striped angler {Xoplmts gf.riaitts) ; (1, 
the marbled angler {lAiphing marmuratm). — lief. 
Pallas's Hist, of jhiimal Kingdom. 

AsotHfG, the, ootupaf ion of a fisherman 

particularly Bp^died to the art of taking fish in Ircfdl 
water, rivers, ponds, and brooks, with a rod, lino, oud 
hook, to which is attached a natural or artificiui bait' 
orlnro. Tbereare two methods of anglitig.—fly-fisliitm- 
and bait-flsliing. Tho former is ehielly practised during 
tho summer months, when insects arc most plentifuf 
by those who are really fond of a sport requiring. 
considerable skill, and affording no niiiull deoreo of 
oxoitemorit, and auclw for salmou and trout, anS those ' 
fish wblch are iisually found in rapid rivers and sniff,. i 
ruDuilig streams. .Uait-iisbing is gonerutly followed in ■ 
deep siuggiah rivers and large poiid-hko pieces of 
water, which ta-o«frequciited by perch, roach, earn 
pike, dace, tench, gudgeon, &o. The ncocssarvilsliing’ 
taoklo for nn angler oomprise.s a rod and reel, lines 
hooka, silkworm gut, and urtifieiiii flies; aliahiugor 
tackle J)Ook espocklly, for the refeption and preserva¬ 
tion of these nrticiea when not in use ; baits of various 
kinds, bozos, floats, sod a basket. The most useful 
rod is eno fitted with different top-joints, whinh wifi 
serve for the purposes of throwing a fly, dihhing or 
dapping with a worm, fora web, Maebetae.fly, or grnsu- 
hopper. Or trolling with a minnow or stickieback. A 
salmon rod should be seventeon or eighteen feet long 
stout, strong, and toleraldy stiff ; for trout, a shorter, 
iightcf, and more elastic rod should bo nsed. The 
7-i ' 
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most, convenient rod is made in pieces, about three feet 
or more in length, fitted togeiber with joints, with a 
spear ecrewed into the bottom of tho butt or stock 
of the rod, which Should be hollow, to hold extra top- 
joints. The re^ commonly used is a small hras.s multi- 
plying one, which may bo attached to tho rod at 
pleasure, by rings slidtog on tho butt, allowing the 
angler to wind or uutvhid bis lino with greater 
rapidity and without check. Tlie beat line for general 
ptirpo-ses is made of hair; but, for trolling, a silk JitiO' 
IS preferable. It shoulcT bo white, or of a reddish' 
colour, for clear streams; and grey, or black anti 
Vfhite, for deep and muddy water. A lino should be 
about thirty or forty yards in length, and taper from 
the end attac^d to the teel. The l>est arc woven or 
plaited together in one piece, and thus are free fnni 
knots, which prevent the lino from riiuning'fret’ly 
through the rings attached to the rod. A cnllur of 
.silkworm gut, eohsisting of lUJiuvr-tmuds firmly knutted 
together, is attached to the end of the lino for Uy- 
Ushiug, to which are fastened tho Urtifieial flies beet 
suited for the season or the lUh the angler desire,to 
take. Kooks are made of varions sizes, unmticTed 
froni 1 to 13, ranging from some inches in length to 
half an inch, or even le,s.s. Tho tiest are manufactiired 
at Kudditch. Fli'iits are made of cork or rjuiH, 
heavier at one end than the other, to remain upright 
ill the water. Thu haaket is peeuliar iu shape, largo 
at tho hottora, and smaller iit the top; hollowed behind, 
to rest with couifort on the angler's back, and .sus¬ 
pended across tho chest and shouliicr by , A strap of 
leather. Ill addition to these, a guff luid' landing-net 
are .sometinicB earrieil, to iieeiire fish of some weight 
when they have been tirought into sliiilloiv water. Tho 
natural baits cornmnnly iwed by anglers are gentles, 
which are the larva of the cnninion I'lowtly; the hirvii 
oftliB Ijhrtf.jannt, culled caddy or cnddice-ivorms ; llio 
eonnnon earth-worm, found in gardens and gr.isa- 
licWa-. hraiuUings and red-worms, found in dirngliill-'; 
the iana ot the gadfly, tomid under cow-dung; oatcr- 
pilhtrs of various kinda, tirnl (lilJcrcut pastc.s or compn- 
sitiona, which are now considi rrd to be of little oae. 
T'hc.so are Viaita for ground fi 'lilng, anil miiRt, be Riink 
to toindi tho bottom, or nearly .so; for wliicti puPtioso 
split shot arc attached to 1 he'gut-line, a liitly uhovo 
ttio hook. Arlilicial flies am minto from the m«fklcs 
of fowls and the feathers of lai'iou?* bird.s, eolourc.l 
wool, tho flax of the huro c.nl rabbit, and tbe fur of 
mice and other aidtnulc. Thcae inai.eriuls are iieullv 
tied to the shank of the iinok wilh silk, to present soukv 
1 ‘esemhVancn to the iriscet it is intended to imilute. 
Among tho mod eoniinon iiro the red palmer- 
fly, tho hlue donfly, the hrowii fly or dundrake, tho 
Bpidcr-flv, cad l%o green drake or May-fly. Tor 
Siilmon-lisliing, large flies are required, made of brilli¬ 
ant and gaudy maieriala.—With the deacription of fch» 
various fish that frequent the rivets and lakes of thcf 
U lilted Kin gdorn, TJ orw ay. Can ada, and other count rins, 
information will ho loiind respecting tho loeation.s and 
seasons in which they may bo taken, and tho baits 
best suited for tbo pnrpc,Hi. (AVe Sit.sios, Taocr, 
Tikb, &c.)— Kef. Izajik ‘VValton’s Gmplefe Ant/ter; 
Stoddart's Anglet’e Compnninn.; Colquhoun's Moor and 
Ijoeh; Stewart's I'ractical Avt/ler. 

ANGici-C.iTMonic or Akowcxs Ciittiicn, Hnf-li- 
hin, a term employed to designate those chnrehn.a 
which embraced tho principles of tho KstaftUshod 
Chiireh of Enghind. It includes the IJniled Chnrel* 
of England ond Ireland, the Kpiscopal Church in- 
Scotland, the Colonial lipiscopitf churches, and the 
American ICpigtmpiU Church. MTicn and by whom 
Christianity was iutroducod into England is not ascor- 
tiiined; bat, according to some, it was in the time of 
I'll'' tboir immediate snecossors. 'Wliem 

the Eritons wore eonquerofl by the Anglo-flasons,wfa» 
w ere heathens, the Church was persecuted, and its 
adherents driven into IV ales, or reduced to a st.ate of 
slavery. St. Augustine w-^as, about tho year filHl, sent 
by J opo Oregory 1., along with some forty others, 
into Bntain, in order to convert the Anglo-Snsons. 
When Christianity begun to spread among tho Saxons, 
tbo conversion of the king of' a Saxon otato was immo- 
diBteJy foUowod by the elevation of hie benefaetor to a 
bishopric, the limits of which were usually ennternii- 
noun with llioBo of liis kingdom. Subaequently, Bomc 
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•of the larger dioceses were divided, and new bishoprics 
created; and, with the exception of some changes 
effected in the reign of Henry VIII., and a few of 
recent oricin, the present bishoprics are the same as 
those eetsbltshed in AuBlo-Saxon times. At first, the 
Oburoh in England existed in a state of comparatire 
>freedom and purity; bnt ^radnally, and at length 
completely, she became assimilated in doctrine and 
practice to the Church of liome, and subject to her 
. domination. l''rom the lime of Wyoliffe to the reign 
'of Henry Vlll., nearly ov.ery parliament adopted 
measures to resist poutiiTcal Hupremacy: and they even 
several times miegeated to the sovereign Uie appro¬ 
priation of olinrch property to secular abjocts. From 
|/i31 England may be said to have possessed a national 
; for ever since, except during the brief reign 
of Mary, the civil laws by whieb Christianity has been 
estaljlishod and exiionnacd haye derived their force 
entirely from the sanction of the government of the 
state. In 1536 the Convocation passed, and the iiing 
adopted, certain articles, in whicli the Bible and the 
throe Creeds are sot forth as the foundation of belief; 
baptism, penance, coiifossion, and belief in the corporal 
presence, are declared essentiul to salvation; and jus- 
tiiloaticin is said to be obtained by the union of good 
works with faith. Images were to be used as exam¬ 
ples, not as idols; saints were to be honoured, not 
worshipped; the use of holy water ana allowed, hut 
its efflcacy denied; indefinite prayer was permitted 
for the dead; and the existence of an unspecific pur¬ 
gatory was afilrnied. In the following year the king 
put forth a fuller e sposition of belief, in a boob adopted 
by the Convocation, and entitled “The Institution of 
a Christian Man." In 153!) the lau' of the Six Articles 
was passed; these weye—1. The doctrine of the Keal 
Presence; 3. the communion in one kind only; 3. the 
perpetual obligation of vows of chastity ; 4, the utility 
of private masses; 5. celibacy of the' clergy; (1. the 
necessity of auricular confession. Death by fire and 
the forfeiture of all posse-ssious were the peimlties 
enaoled for controverting the first article, and iropri- 
sonraont or death for thereat; but in 1 ttl those pe¬ 
nalties were somewhat modified, though the numbers 
that sullered death under them were still very great. 
During the brief reign of Edward VI. tiie doctriues 
of the ItefOFinalion made rapid progress ; the law of 
the Six Articles was repealed ; the celebration of pri- ‘ 
vatc masses was wohibited ; the laity were allowed the i 
communion of the cup; marriage w-is perniitted to; 
the clergy; images were removed from ine churches ; I 
altars were converted to coiunmnion-tablcs; and, 
llnalty, in 1.553, the Forty-two Arlicles acre issue.d, 
establishing the doctrines of the CbArch nearly as they 
stand at present. A new communion service, differing 
but slightly from that now in ns«, was produced iu 
J5t7, and m 1549 the English Liturgy was first intro¬ 
duced, and, after being revised and somewhat altered, 
was confirmed by parliament, in 1B52. .During the 
short reign of Hjary, Boraanism was re-established, 
and about 30ti persons paid for their opinions with their 
lives. On the iiecessiou of Elisaheth, Prolcstantism 
was rosturod. in 15.59 the Act of Uniformity re- 
cstablialiad, with little variation, the Book of Common 
Prayer; and in 1571 tlm Articles of Religion were 
adopted in their present form, and oonfirmed by act 
of parliaiuent. (A'w Abtici.v.s, TKiBTV-stisH.) The 
doctrines of the Cliurch of Kiigland are embodied in 
Jier Articles and LiturCT (which see); the Book of 
Oomniou PrMer prescribes her mode of worship ; and 
the OaiKiDS of 1603 contain, so far ua the clergy are con¬ 
cerned, her code of discipline.—Ref, Jli'/iffiotiti Census 
of Mnglond and Howies 1631, by Horace Maun. 

AMOhOJiAirix, dng'-lo-iuiii'-ni-ii, a term used in 
i-Frauce and Germany to denote a desire to adopt, or 
an admiration for, the manners, customs, institutions, 
&c., of England. “ IVe Imve leas reason,” 8ay.a the 
German Omoerf/dmni Zerican, “ to complain of the 
Gorman Anglomania of the present day, than we had 
of the Gallomania of a former period.” 

A»®w>-S*xoa AttcinrBciTUBK. (AW AacKiTKcTOBr., 
Asoto-BAXOjr.) 

Awai.o-fiAXON LsirairAfii!. (,SW EKct.isit Las- 
riPAGS.) 

Afrano-SAXoirB, iin'-glo in1a’'-om, the general historic 
.name given to the Angles, .lutes, ana Saxons, tribes 
75 
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from tbs Horth of Germany that arriyed 
at intervals from 449 to 547, under Hengist laS iuwas, 
and numeraus other chiefs, and gradually 
the greater part of the country, feonding the SiKon 
heptarchy. The Saxons are supposed to have cokiaiaed 
the sonth-eastern coast long before this pmofe 
this be the cose, it is probable that the frequent inter- 
course of tile German ^-ibes with these setuements M 
them to conceive the idea of taking possession of .Gia 
entire coontry after the departure of the Bomans. The 
Jutes first, eoming from Sohieswig, made themselves 
masters of Kent, part of Hampshsre, and the Isle of 
Wight; the Saxons,shortly after, took the oentraland. 
remainingsnatbempartsoiBngland; while the Angles, 
arriving in bands in 527 and subsequent years, settled 
in Eorfotk and Suffolk, the country north of the 
Humlier, atM the lowlands of Scotland. These 
invaders, in the eighth century, divided the territory 
that they had grattuaUy wrested from the Britons 
into, seven states, known as the Heptwchy, and 
formed a federal league for mutual protectiau against 
foes from without, under a leader to whom the title of 
Brctwalda was given. {See BaETWAimA.) These states 
were united in 827, by Egbert, king of Wessex, who 
thus became king of England, or the land of the AngleB, 
The Anglo-Saxons were the dominant power in Eng¬ 
land from 449 to the Norman conquest in 1066, exc^it 
during the short time the oount^was under Danish 
rule, from 1017 to 1042. They were converted to 
Christianity by Augustine, who was sent to England 
us a missionary in 598, by Pope Gregory I. The laws 
and customs of the Anglo-Saxons were derived from 
their German ancestors ; bat these were modified and 
impi-oved by Alfred the Great, who laid the foundation 
of the aurivalled constituiiou of this country. The 
cy ning, or king, was the first porson in the state; his 
irnioe was at first elective, but afterwards boeame 
iieredilary, though subject, in a great measure, to the 
will of the people. The king was assisted in the 
governnicnt by an assembly called the Witenageroote 
{nee WiTF.NACBMOTK), compoi.ed of the leading men 
in the kingdom among the nobles and clergy; and, 
without the consent of tide body, the king could not 
levy taxes, or commence or end any war. The next 
in rank to tlie king and alUelings, or persona related 
by blood to the sovA-eign, were the ealdonnen, or 
uldonnen, men possessed of great power and inflaeuce 
i in civil and military nfi^virs, who governed large tracts 
! vif land, or shires, as lieutenants of tlie king. The 
1 thanes, or inferior nobles, held a position in the social 
'scale between these and the ordinary mass of the 
people, who were termed ceoris: these were free men. 
'file slaves, nr theows, sometimes called thralls, formed 
a Klill lower class, and belonged to the holder of the land 
on which they wore bom, and from which they never 
moved, the transfer of an estate from one possessor tc 
another necessitating the. purchase of the slaves. Com¬ 
position w'lis made for homicide and theft , and crimes of 
all kinds, by payments in money or cattle, the amount 
of Tomaueration in all cases being regulated by the 
station in life of tho man to whom the wrong bad been 
done. The kingdom was politically divided into dis¬ 
tricts called shires; each shire into hundreds, and 
each liimdred into titliings, ten in immbei\ the tithing 
containing ten families, the roemhera of which were 
mutually bound for each other’s good conduct and 
observance of tho laws. Scirgemotea, or aaBcmblies 
of the letuling men in each shire, under the ealdorimwi, 
were held half-yearly.—Bef. Sharon I'arner’s .Hwfoy/ 
of tke AngloSartinn; Kemble’s in Eiujland; 

Knight's Popular flintorg of Jhtplaiut. 

Asooba Cav. (Sec Cat.) 

Anuoka Goat, lia-qar^-i, a beautiful animal, native 
of Angora, a mountainous city in Asia Minor. These 
goats have flue, soil, silky hair, quite eight iiichos in 
length. From this goat-hair a sort of yarn, oauco 
camel-yarn and Tarkis’n yarn, is made. The term 
rnmel is often erroneously supposed to be derived from 
the name of that animal; it comes, however, from we 
Arab, chamni, fine. The skin ot the Angora goat also 
yields that fine kind of leather known as oriental 

" Ajvgoka Wool is much used in tho mannfMturCPf 
flue cloths, shawls. Ac. The wool is derived from the 
long-haired goat of Angora, tho Cashmere goat {Capra 
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laniggra^, and the ahawl-eost of Thibet (Changrii). 
Ideut, Connollr tbus describoe tb« animal and its habi¬ 
tat;—“ Take Angora as a centre, then Kizzil Ermah 
(or Huly’s) Comgare, and from eight to ten hours’ 
march {say thirty miles) beyond Bebczznr, and tlie 
same distance beyond, to near Kalaban,— from the 
whole of this tract the common bristly goat is ojc- 
cluded, and the white-haired goat alone is found. TJie 
tleeoe of the white Angora goat is called tl/iik (the 
Turkish for goat’s hair), in distinction to ye n or t/apak, 
sheep’s wool. After the goats hare completod their 
first year they are clipped annually in April or May, 
and yield progressively, nntil they attain full growth, 
from 150 drachms to' U oke of tiftik (from 1 to 
d lb. English).” The raw hair of the goat is ex¬ 
erted to France and England, both mven into the 
eautifnl fabrics bearing tlie name of liigora, and in 
the rough state as yarn. It is the raw material which 
comes principally to Knglaud and France, the woven 
fabric.being chieily retained in Turkey. In 182(1, the 
year when the first specimen of this product arrived 
in England from Constantinople, so little was the wool 
appreciated, that if fetched in the market only Kki. 
per pound. Mr. Nouthey, in his work upon Cohmial 
Slteep and Wooh, informs us that “ within the last few 
years a new texture made of goat’s wool has l.ieeu 
introduced both into France and this country, which 
calls for particular attention. The texture consists of 
stripes and oiiecks, expressly manufactured for ladies' 
dresses, and having a soil feel and siiky appearfinec. 
The wool of which this article is made is chiefly the 
wool of the Angora goat. This wool reaches us through 
the Mediterranean, and is chiefly shipped at Smyrna 
and Constantinople. In colour it is tlie whitest known 
in the trade, and now more generally used in the 
mannlacture of fine goods than any other. There are, 
however, other parts of Asiatic Turkey from which 
limited supplies are received, but in rjuality not so 
good as that produced in Angora. After the mann- 
factureof shawls with goats’ wem! declined in France, 
this raw iviatcrial remained neglected for a long while. 
About the year however, the French made 

another attempt, and brought ont u texl.nre for ladies’ 
dresses in checks and stripes, which they call pail dc 
chcitre. The warp is a finc-spui^jSillc coloured, aud the 
weft Angora or Syria white, wool, which was then 
thrown on the surfime. This article lias a soft feel 
and looks pretty, Imt in weaving is apt to cut. The 
price of a (irees of French manufacture has been from 
£'2. lOs. to £3, but, Vjy adopting a cotton warp, the 
same article is now made in England and sold for ISs.; 
and it is found tliat tlie cotton warp, as it mixture, 
suits the goals’ hair bc.st,” The wool is manufactured 
chiefly at Bradford and Norwich, and some of it in 
Scotland. In France it is spun in Paris, Montntaire, 
and elsewhere. In l.HtS the quantity of goals' wool 
imported into this country was H%,Hti5 lb. ; in 1663 it 
reached 3,431,7f).> lb., which, taken at the average 
value of nearly as. lid. per lb., gives the total of 
£602,728. In England it is manufactured into light 
cloth for overcoats, for plnsh, and for coach-lace, &c. 
In France it is manufactured into shawls, in value 
TitryiDg from Ut to ,t‘ 1 6 each. A lace is likewise made 
from it, which can be sold at hall' the price of the 
costly Chantilly and Valeiicieimos Incc.— ltef. Urc’s 
Diet, of Arl», 'Miaiufact.iire.il, mul Mince. 

A,KCtBA'.GttjVr, ihi*gce'~kunt, in Bot.., a gen. of plants 
belonging to tlie nat. ord. OI'chidacen., the Orchis 
family. The dried leaves of tlie species .;f../’r((i;r«w« 
form Faham or Eoprbon lea, used in the Manritius for 
makini^ a beverage somewhat resembling the infusion 
of ordinary Chinese tea. 

AB&ClLtA. (A’eclCBt,.) 

AttGWlirtJM OvpM, iin-gm'-mim o'-vnm (Lat., adder- 
stone), the adder-stone, supposed to be made by the 
sMira of a cluster of eerpeuta, aud poSBcsscd of magi- 
oM virtue. The superslitiou was pirevalant among the 
ancient Britons, and is still faintly preserved amongat 
the 'Welsh peasantry. It was a glass bead used by 
the Druids, who pretended that the po.vse.ssnr idioold 
be fortunate in all his undertakings, The test of its 
genuineness was to encha.so it witli gold and throw it 
into the river. If it was geuuine, it would swim 
against the stream. 

Anotfis. (iSee Busrp-woHir. 1 
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Anhydrous 

AjiflPSTCBA Baaic, or CrspAitiA Bask, ita-gus-tu'-rd, 
B valuable drug, imported directly or indirectly from 
Boutli America. In small doses it acts as a stimulant, 
tonic, and febrifuge; while, in large doses, it is some¬ 
what emetic and porgativo. This bark is the produce 
of difl'orent speuica of Galipea (which seti), and its 
cliaTactoristio properties'depond on tho presence of 
an active principle, to which tho name Oanparitt has 
been given. It has fallen jnto disrepute on the conti¬ 
nent, in ooDsetiuenoc of the substitution for it of a 
very poisonous bark obtained from the Slrgchtm nair- 
riimiaa. At one time tho anbstitntiou was so common, 
that the imputation of Angustuni hark into Austria 
was prohibiten, and the whole of it then found was 
ordered to bo destroyed. At the present time fiucli*lj, 
substitution is happily very rare, though it was So- 
tcoted a few years since in Dublin. 

AKinK GA. {See O VTiTKtt.) 

Anhx-dbii)K, fiii’-ki-ilriiJc (Or. a, without, and 
ndoe, water), a term applied to nn anhydrous acid 
by the follow^crs of Cierbardt’s theory of chemical 
iiomimclatnre, according to which all oxy-acids aro 
supposed to coii-sist of their respective anhydrides, 
jditit an equivalent of water. Thus nitric acid is sup¬ 
posed to he N'O^-t-HO, or JlNt),i, JVOj being Hi/rie 
anhgdridr. This view is borne out by the fact, that 
the various anhydriilcs, both organic and inorganic, 
are destitute of any acid reaction. Some are even 
capable of being dissolved in water without showing 
any of the eharacteri&ties of an acid. Salts, according 
to this view, arc firmed by the snb.stitution of an atoia 
of metal for an atom of hydrogen in the acid. Thus, 
nitrate of potasli, or nitrate of potassium, as it would 
be called according to this theory, would be lC?fO,„ or 
nitrie acid with itu atom of hydrogen replaced by an , 
atom of potassium. In like manner, sulphate of; 
potash would be KSO„ sulphuric acid 1180,, and 
sulphuric anhydride SO,. The theory is carried out 
in wonderful perfection throughout the series of 
organic acids: in fact, it was in investigating these 
that tile theory was first conceived. Organic anhy¬ 
drides hear tlie same relations to their acids that ethera 
bear to alcohols; tliat is to say, they dift’er by one 
equivalent of water. Acetic atiliydride is formed by 
distilling anliydrous acetate of potasii and oxychl irid/' 
of phosphorus. It is a coloinless mobile liquid, with 
a smell resembling, but still different from, that of 
acetic acid. On being thrown into water, it falls to the 
bottom ill oil.v drops, which slowly dissolve, forming 
acetic acid. Tho ar.iiydrido theory has been somewhat 
dwelt upon in consequeneo of Cfcrhardt’s system grow¬ 
ing daily mort and more into use through tho teaciiiiig 
of Hofmami, Crome, Williamson, Odlmg, and other 
eminent chemists. 

AifUVDitiiK, dn-hV.dnln (( Jr. a, without, and vdnr, 
water), a mineral which consists of anhydrous sulphate 
of calcium. It hos been variously denominated muri- 
acite, tripe-stonc, and anhydrite, according to its 
structure. ■V^ulpluito is a siliceous variety, containing 
8 per cent, of silex and having the hardueas 3 6 (ac.- 
cording to Dana’s system of mineralogy). Crystal¬ 
lized anhydrite occurs in the salt-raiucs of Bex, in 
Switzerland, and at Salzburg, near Hall, in the Ty lol; 
also at Sulz, on the Keeker, in Wiirteinberg ; at Ulei- 
berg, in Carintbiii; at Luneberg, in Hanover; at 
Kapnik, in Hungary; at Isold, in Upper Austria; 
and at Berchtosgafdeii, in Bavaria. The variety 
which bears the name of tripe-stone has been found 
principally at Wioiiczka, in Poland. Tho vulpinite 
from Vnlpino, in ItaJ.y, admits of being cut and 
polished for ornamental purposes. At Dockport, in 
the State of Kew Fork, it occurs of a fine blue colour 
in geodcH of Mack limestone, acoompauied with cryatalk 
of oalCBTeouB spar and gypsum. 

ANHyuitoos, an-kV-drut .—Oxides and ealts contwe- 
iiig no water are said to be suhydrtius. Water 
posscssea the property of forming compounds called 
liydrates, with dinercnt salts and oxides. Thus we 
Viave hydrate of potassa, of lime, of oxide of chro¬ 
mium, Ac. The alEnity possessed by many raetalUo 
oxides for water is so strong, that, when once the 
hydrate is formed, tho water cannot be separated but 
by tho ailditiim of an acid. Oaiistic potawa, for in¬ 
stance, contains one atom of water which is not 
separated even by a red heat. (iSbc WaIisb.) 
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Axaic Acib, Called also indlgolic acid, mixed aqd aUowed to stand ontil tfae Dreoipitatidn of 

on nooount of its boinp poduced by tbe action of the black powder mentioned above is ootnplete.'t' Tie 
diluted nitric acid upon xndijto. Carboiiio acid is pro- precipitate is thrown on a filter and washed. It is tbefl 
dnced with it and remains in solution, tj |0 anilic acid dieested in coal-tar naphtha, and afterwardsin aieofaol. 
separating it in light yellowish prisms, which are which dissolves out the dye. Violine is formed nearly 
fusible and xolAtile. Anibo acid decoroppses aoetate in a similar manner, by means of the combined aetion 
of lead, forming with Ibe lead il crystallized aniiate^ of snJpburio acid and oxide of leads By combininif 

Anilikic, /in'-i'le^n (Hindcmtance itwii?, indipo), Kx* sulphate of anilme and oxide of lead, roseiue isform^ 
ANOi, ii^£N7iAUi£is, BHKiTTtUy or CByKTAixirr®. By substituting bicdiloride of tin, or nitrate of mercury. 

This oompoiand, diix'overed as u produci of tbo distilla- fuchsine, or mugenta, is obraincd, “ Bleu de Paris ** 
lion of indigo by UnTersorlien,. has of late received is made by altering the proportions of bicMoHda of 
great attention, from beinc the source of most of the tin, and performing the operation in a closed tube 
coal-tar series of dyes, of which mauve and magenta are heated for thirty Uours to about 400®T, It was long 
familiar examples. Aniline, 0, all ,N, is a?»clear trane- known to ohemists that anilino compounda were 
paraut li^juid, with an agreeabJe wiiicdiko odour and a capable of yielding coloured products with chloride of 
biirrrtng^ taste. It is very acrid and poisonous. It lime and other suits, but it was Mr. Perkin who first 
boils ttt36()® K. ftndlrceze«at 4PF. It is rather bearier succeeded in making the production of anilme dyes a 
than water, in which it readily diBsolvea. It i» a true commercial manufacture. The manufacture of anilino 
organic base, forming well-defined cryHialliAabie salts colours iu England is rapidly developing into a most 
with acids. It may be procured in severtil ways^—1. important brauoli of commerce, and from the facility 
By acting on indigo with hydrate of poiasMn, and dis- and cheapness with which coal products arc obtained, 
tilling the product. 2. It is contained in small mianti- there is out little doubt that wo shall shortly become 
ties in the products of the distillation of coal. 3. Xitro- the colour-exporting nation of the world, instead of 
benxola i» converted into aniline and water by the having to rely on Turkey and Holland for madders 
action of acetic acid and iron, or some other deoxidizing and other dye-st u^s. 

ageut. Aniline is very interesting from a chemical as Anij.ikk Tkst.—A method of using amHne as a 
well as a commercial point of view, the iuvcsligation of means of liScertaiiiiDg whether or not the linen in any 
its properties having thrown great light upon many fabric is mixed with cotton, and, if so, in what pro- 
iii 3 ^HtcrieB of organic chemistry, A time since portion, has been made knowii*by Herr Hottgor. At 

aniline oxiatod only ill a low laboratories in small qimn- the corners of ono end of a strip to be tested he 
titles ; now it i.s manufactured in Iona for the purpose J loosens the thrcsils, so as to expose both the warp and 
of being couyerted into the various dyes. Watta, in the vroof. Ho then dips that end of the strip in on 
his new Hictionary of Chemistry, thua deaenbes its alcoliolic solution of uuiline red, washes it in water 
properties, according to the latest researches of until the washings are colourless, and then places it 
cheiiusts both in tide country aud upon ih© Continent: in an aqueous solution of azuinouia. Should any cot- 
Aniline is a non conductor of cloelrioiiy. Its vapour ton bo present, the ammonia will discharge the colour 
burns with a bright, but eruoky flame. It exerts a from it without touching the colour of tho linen por- 
deleterious action on the animal organism: half a fcion. The linen threads will remain of a bright rose* 
granitne, with on© and a half grummo of water, and red, but tbc cotton threada will become perfecHy 
sprinkled into the mouth of a rabbit, prociiiccd strong white.—Ref. Mechanics* JStlS. Ckeminches Cen- 
crainpa, then laborious brcatliing, loss of strength, frallilnUt 

diluted pupils, and inflamtnaiion of the mucoun xnem- AjcimiTR Yxtxow'.—Mr. Jficholson, whilst preparing 

brano of th© mouth. Aniline dissolves in uU pro- aniline red, discovered, among other secondary pro- 
pf»rtionfi in ether, alcohol, W'i»od-8pii'it, ucctone, duels, aniline yellow, or c.hryHariiliiie, a very beautiful 
sulphide oi carbon, nod oils, holh fixed and volaiile, j'cUow'colour. i)r. IBdmann, on eiatuming the pro- 
Tho aqueous aoJuiiou has au cstromely woiih alkallue duct, proved it to be « well-defined base. Anilino 
reaction, aficcting only tile most delicate lost-papers; yellow is prepared in a very simple way. The residue 
u does not blue reddened litmus or redden turmeric, from which tbe rosanilino been extracted is sub- 
hut it changes the violet colour of duldias to green, mitted to a current of steam, when a quantity of tbo 
Aniline dissolves sulphur abundantly, also phosphorus, base passes into solution. This solution precipitutesaui'- 
camphor, and colophony; but not arsenit:, copal, or line yellow in the form of a nitrate. Aiuljnc yellow and 
oaputchoiic. It produces a bright violet-blue colour its salts dye wools and silke a gorgooua golden-yellow 
with chloride of lime and other hj,f?ri»eliloriie.s, bine tint. They have been used us printing iiiKS, and found 
with sulphuric acid and acid i*hjpi»imde of polaaaium, to be very j.iermanent.— Jlcf'. Wiitts*s J^kt. of CAc- 
»iid reds of various depth and brightness when heated mifitrg; Ure's qf Afanti/ucfni'eit, and Mines, 
with tetrachloride of civrborq stuTinic chloride, arsenic Aikxma Munui, witn'-tli {bat., sonl of the 

acid, fuming nitric acid, mnrcuri<* nitrate, and some world), iu the name of a certain pur© ethereal 
other Balts, It iniusrts » deep yellow colour to pine- snbstanco or spirit, held by some ancient philosophers 
^<^^d and elder-phn,—a charaever, however, likewise to be diffused throughout nature, and to constitute th© 
exhibited, though in a less degree, by other bases,— living principle of the world. THib doctrine was held 
namely, oonine, citiDamine, loucolinc, and naphthyJa- by tho Stoics and Stratonkuans, and is closely allied 
The aqueous solution of Bnilin© precipitates to pantheism. Plato and his followers believed in this 
ferrous, ferric, zinc, and aluminium oiiiwia mundi, but held that there wm an infinitely 
” platinio and pallsdiona chlorides it forms pure and perfect being above it. Many phUoaopbical 

yellcwv double saUs; with chloride of gold, a red- and philoaophico-religioua sects have entertained tho 
DTown doubl© salt; with luuroiiric, antiinouic, and Same opinion under different forjos. 
stanmochlondea, wMt© double salts."' Astuki,j dn'-i~tn&l .—The law distinguishes oniniala 

A>'jLi79it .Uyrs.—T he principal aniline dyes, or coal* into such as arc dvMita and such as are Jerof naipytSt 
lar aves, as they arc often culled, are mauve, or Terkm's some being'of u tame, and others'^ of » wild disposition; 
purple, magenta, red, or fuohsine, violine, and several tho former consisting of such animals as wo generally 
others, -Aniimo purple was discovered by Mr. W. H. see tmne, and are lUeretor© seldom or never found 
Borkio, wUuc endeavouring to form artificial quinine, wandering at large; and tbe latter of such as aro 
1 •'ith biohromat© of usually found at liberty, 

potash, ho obtaintid a dense black preeipitutc, which, CxiaxusTKy"—That branch of science which 

on further ©xamitiation, was found to contain the pur- treats of the diflevent changes going on in th© living 
pie in quRBtmn lu large quantitiea. This laid the foun- animal; such as the change ol tbe egg, consisting of 
dsbon for further researches, th© result of which bus wldte, yolk, and shell, into the lleHli, bloodj bones, and 
^©u the dwcovory of a series of the moat eplendid feathers of the young bird. The processes of respira-' 
oyea, constant in oolonr and brilhant in tint. Their lion, digostiou, and aasimilatiou of food* are purely 
commercial manufacture IS brietly fui fofiowe’.-Ben- chcuiieal operations. The principal chemical sub- 
aole, a wml-knowu product 01 the distillutkou of coal, and stances necessary for the support of the different 
nitric acid, we combined to form nitro-benzoie, which, functions of the animal system, are oxygen, hydrogen, 
heiug acted on by acetate of iron, is resolved into cai*bon, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, and oblorme, 
aniline, water, and other compounds. Solutions of and the metals iron, sodium, potassiuiu, lime, aud mag- 
aulphatc of aniline and bichromate of potash are nosia. Those aro all received into tho tystem in tiie 
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form of food, and Iiecomo distributod lio the different 
parts of the bodjr darini; tbo procesa of digestion and 
assimiJation; as for eiainple, the iron to the HckkI mid 
hair, tbo lime atid phoapborua to the nails and bones. 
If any of these eubatantX’H aro wanting, the aystein 
stiffera, and they must be teatored to the iiationt. For 
inatanoe, nkehitia, or rieketa, in children ia canaed by 
the bone containing too little Mine; and the best remedy 
tlierefore, in its earliest stage, is plenty of lime-water, 
or some other siibstanee oontaiuing lime. Tbo follow¬ 
ing annlysia of different parts of the hnman system 
will be iuterestiiiig, as showing tlio de.«tinatiou of these 
diflerent eubstance-s:— 


Bonb- 

Animal matter .. .11 

Fho^hate of lime_ 6y 

.Fhtondoof cnlcimn ... 2 

Oarboiiato of lime. 7 

.Phosphate of maguetia 1 

Blood. 

Water .771 

Filirino . 2 

Fatty matter . " 

Alhiimon . (ih 

.iron and salts . 7 

Blood corpuselea. 1-tl 


ITaie. 

Parboil. 51 

Myilrogeii . 7 

Jiitvogen. 17 

.Snlpliur . 1 

Oiygeu. 22 


Flesu. 
Poagulated ilbre. 
W'tuer, three-fourlhs. 
Albnnii'n. 

Phosphoric acid, 

Fho-sphulea. 

Chlorides. 


The modem di.snoveries of animal eheini.strj’ have 
thrown great light upon the vital functions, and the 
laws governing them. The researches of liiehig and 
others have also tmided to purge inedieiual acience of 
much of its rubbish, and preaoriptioiis are now eoru- 
pounded by men knowing the chenue.nl valiio of their 
ingredients. (See Btooti, Bonk, Kksi’i batiojt, &c.) 

Akim At, Flow rb, the een. AefinUi. It bears some 
resemblance to a fiovver with a radiated disk; its ten- 
tacula arc disposed in regular cireles, tinged with a 
variety of beautiful bright euloiii'S, as the marigold, 
aneiHOuc, &c. (AVe Akemone, Ska.) 

AsiMAt, Heat ia that heat whioU is generated in the; 
bodies of living .miiiiiila, by whieh they are enabled to | 
maintain a certain tem))erature, independent ol that' 
of the atmosplii're or other m«iinm by which they are 
surrounded. Heat i.s one of the comlitions neee.ssnrv 


to life, and, when that i-s redneed below a certain 
point, all vital aetivily eea',e.-. Tiie sun is the great 
Hoorce of heat, anti on it vegelablea anti the greater 
number of tribes of animals principally depend. 
There are certain tribes of uiiiiuals, however, especially 
birds and mnmiuols, w-hich ptissess the power of gene- 
riiting heat within tlifinselvea to such a degree as to 
rtaider their vital functions almo.st entirely independ¬ 
ent of external iDflucnccs; and there is probably no 
species that cau exercise this power more effectually 
and through a greater rango of eoviditions tliaii m'lii. 
•ladging merely from our sensations, wo shtiuld be ietl 
to coHcludo that ourdiodics undergo very couaideralile 
changes of temperature. Such, however, lias been 
proved not to bo the ea.se. Fromaseriee of IIlob- 
sorviUiona made by Hr. John Davy on persons of 
different ages and sexes, and in various latitudes, it 
was futmd ttiat the meati temperature of the body was 
100°, in a mean atmospheric temperature of 7t'; the 
highest temperature of the body being 102'', w hile the 
highest atmospheric temperature was 82°, and the 
lowest temperature of the body while tlie lowest 
temperature of the air was 00 ’. The mean ago of all 
the individiiahi was 27. lu favourable circumstances, 
the temperature of infants is somewhat higlior than 
that of adults; but, in tlioir power of resisting the 
depressing influence of external cold, the I'ornicr are 
muoh inferior to the latter. .Exteriml cold reduces 
the temperature of the body conBiderahly, espcciaily 
if ati«st. Thus Dr. Davy found the, temperature of 
bis own body reduced, ou an average of four observa¬ 
tions, to 98'7°, with tbo average tcinperaturo of tl,ie 
eurrouBding air at 17". An inoreono of temperature 
tafcespiaco after exercise, an well as after a meal. The 
usual tomporature of the body oooaaionally undergoes 
ounsideraolo change in disease, from 105° in fever to 
C7“in cholera. Themean temperatureof birdsisrathcr 
higher than that of mammais, averaging about 108°, 
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while mammals avornge about 101°. Animal beat ariaes 
from the various ehaugeB that are coustantlv going on 
within tbe bodies of the animals. Every change that 
takes place i^the coiiditioiiof the orgaiiio components 
of the body, in which their elonionlB enter into new 
combinations with oxygen, is necessarily a source of 
the development of he*. By the union of the oxygen 
of the atiua.‘ipbero with tbe carbon and hydrogen of 
the body, a npocios of combustion takes place, and 
heat is evolved. Heuco ^e find that tlic more rapidly 
this combustion is carried on, the greater the amoiiiit 
of beat m-oduced; and hence exercise increases tfie 
hoot of die, body. Borne have held that eomlmstion 
was not sullftioiit to account for the total amount of 
beat generated in a living body; but the ino|t rcfcent 
authoritio.s are now goiiorully agreed that sutdi iS the 
case, especially when we take into nceount the small 
quantitie.s of sulphur and jihospborna whieh also 
undergo oxidation within the system. But, while a 
low degree of heat dc.stroj'B vital imtivity, not less de¬ 
structive to it ia a high degree of heat. By a wise 
provision, the.reforc, the body baa the power of niaiu- 
tuiniug i<«elf in a modcrato state of neB.t, even when 
surrounded bv a very hot medium. Thus Banks, 
Blagdeti, and Fordyce cxiwi.sert thomaolveb to a bent of 
nearly IW', and found that their bodies had pre.served 
nearly their own temperature. Tliia is owing to the 
entaneons olid pulmonary evaporution which takes 
place. Animals placed in a hot atmosphere so satu- 
niled with bumldily that no cvujroration ootiUl take 
place, could not-support o float but lilUo greater than 
their ow n without pcrisliiug. 

Akimai. Kikodom.—T his term ia commonly applied 
to one of tJira throe primary divisions ofXaturc, tho 
other two being colled resjuietirely the Veffefiih/e king¬ 
dom and the Mineral kiw/dnm. All orgasiiacd beings 
are included iu tlio first aiid second, ami all inorgamo 
bodies in tbo third division. This arrnugemont of 
natural objects into three great departments is very 
ancient; iudeed, there, is every reason to believe that 
it was one of the earliest cliKsitieulioiis devised by th« 
human miud. The ge.neral diirereHCus Imtiveeu ani¬ 
mals, plants, and minerals are .n) rtriking, that they 
could not long have escaped theaUentionfj' wondering 
and thoughtful man. With the inercase of knowledge, 
however, tho line of doinnrcatiou rietwoen Hui two 
orgmiie kingdoms has gradually been obliterated; and 
at the present time we '.i;ay seek iu vain tor a elmriMiter 
by which an animal nmv ai. once be distinguisheil from 
a plant. The mineral kingdom can easily be defined, 
a® no inorganic body has the characters which wo may 
rceogtiiza in any organised heiiig. A plant or an 
animal, bowiwer Jowly, may l>e diiitinguiBlntd from a 
miucral iiy its cellular structure. All its parts originato 
ill and are formed out of cells (tee Cell) ; and each 
part BO produced is dependent on the others, A 
luinonii body is merely an aggregate of hoinogenoous 
particles, and it has no special parts or organs. Again, 
a plant or animal exists nn ah individual being for a 
certain time, and has tho power of firodueing other 
lieiugs to takn its place w lieu that time bat expired. A 
miucral, on the other band, has no definite period of 
existence, but will ronuiin uiichangod as long as it in 
not acted upon liy external IbrceB milllcientjy powerful 
to overenmo tho coiiesion of its paflicks. The* dis¬ 
tinction bctwcon plants and animals, though evident 
enough when we regard thoso which arc highly organ¬ 
ised, IB seai'cclj perceptihlo when wo compare tho 
lowest links of each chain of life. Indeed, many 
unpretending forms of life Becni to occupy neutral 
ground, and ntay lie eJaimed by tho botanist and 
zoologist with equal right. Aristotle was theflrstnata- 
rallst who sought a distinction botwoen plants and 
animals; aud, iu stating that an animal possessed a 
mouth wliilc a plant had no such organ, Ito gave, Mr- 
haps, the siniplest and most gonoraily applicable defi¬ 
nition that exists. The microsttopo lias, however, quite 
upset tho notion that tho mouth is a noceBsarv part of 
an animal. Diuuteus attempted to deflue the threo 
kitigdom.B by the foilowring dintumMinerals grow; 
plants grow aud live; animals grow, live, and ieel,"’ 
To apply this dcftnilion, wo must first disUnc life and 
feeling; and this cannot be done in such a way as 
I to eflect the object of tho naturalist. Cuvior thought 
I the possession of a stomach a sufficient distinction lor 
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the aninial kingdom; but, ainoo bis time, we Imve 
l>ecame iicqntunted with numoroas inicroseopic eroa- 
turcs that Mve no speoial receptacles for food. Until 
very lately, chemical dibtinetiooB wore much relied 
upon, us it was beUeved that the presencp of eelluloso 
(see this ward) or of starch was a certain cfauructeriatic 
of a plant. This belief has, howoTcr, been proved to be 
erroneous by the discovery of these coTumon vegetable 
constituents in the tissues of animals. Though we cannot 
give any absolute rule for distinguishing an animal 
li'om a plant, we can point to 'many striliiug differoncea 
between tho two kingdoms, when we consiocr the func¬ 
tions performed by the members of each taken coUec- 
tivcly. It is only ill coiuparing particular individuals 
that wo encounter difliculties. In a gOheral sense, 
animals ^oitsiiino organic mutter derived directly or 
iiidirfotiy from the vogetahlo kingdom, while plants 
olitsin their nourishment from'the mineral khigdoni. 
Animals, l>y the process of respiration, iilisorh oxygen 
and breathe out carbonic-acid gas; while plunts take 
carbonic acid from the atmoapheve and eh'mmate 
oxygen. Thus the great functions of aninml and vege¬ 
table life are antagonistic, and between them the 
circulation of matter is constsiitly kejit up. Other 
eliaraotcrs of a more evident kind may lie given, by 
which Btiimala may generally bo diatinguished from 
plants. Thus animals have the power of voluntary 
motion, and wander about in search of food, wlircli 
they digest in internal cavities or storuiichs. Plants, 
on tho contrary, are stationary, nnd absorl) the sub- 
Btances by vvhich they are nourished throiigli their 
cxlcnial surfaces. These characters, aS we have before 
si ated, are not alisohite marks of disimetion ; for there 
are many aiiimnis that pass their existence in fixed 
jHisitioiiK, and many that arc aloiuacldcss while, on 
the other hand, IbeTC are many plants which move from 
place to place, aa if gifted witii volition. 

In Btuilyiiig soology,—that part of natural history 
which treats of the structure, naliits, ami ImhitutiGns 
nf 111 ! animals, from man to the humblest aninialcnle,— 
we find that a general plan or system underlies tho 
inimmerable diversiform beings incliidiKl in Oie- first 
Uingdora of nature. To diHCover tins jdaii has always 
been the highest ohjeet of tho scientilie naturalist, mid 
tho many heautifiU schemes of elassilieation which 
have been devised are tho results of investigations 
liiidcrtakoii with tiiis view. A very cursory inspection 
of the forms and structures of the diB'oreiit tribes of 
animals which are constanUy prnscnling themFclves to 
our notice, might satisfy us, that amongst all lliero are 
rcsembiances and diBereneoB; between uomo the 
Bimilaritv being the prevailing featiirc, whilst between 
others the ditfercncca are most obvious. In acnide 
shape, zoological classification must h»?ebopn employed 
by the earliest human inhabitants of the globe. The 
first observers of nature must have seen that animals 
could be placed in natiirul groups, as the distiu</Lions 
between quadrupeds, birds, lisbcs, and iuseefs, are 
very oVivious. Minor diviiiions must also have been 
made lit a very early period ; for instance, the division 
of beasts into herhivoroiis oiid carnivorous groups, and 
of birds into gronivorniin and carnivorous. Until the 
time of Ai’islotle, who has jiially liccii termed the father 
o( natural history, zoological clasajlleation was based 
upon ohviou,s external eharaeters, end was necessarily 
very imperfect. Aristotle’-s system was tlie first founded 
on the only sure Imsis—the organization or phvsio- 
logioal character of each aiiirnid. His method liasliecn 
followed by nil his siiccosaors, hut wc need scarcely say 
that his classiflcation no longer holds a place in zoology. 
Between the systems of Aristotle and Uinnains, those 
ol ./IClian, Pliny, Athenmus, Albertus Magnus, Bolon, 
Gesner, Aldrovandua, Johnston, Ray, and llullbn, were 
auccesMVcly introduced; liut us ail t hese have long since 
been discarded, we need not cimsider their respective 
merits. By LinnHiua tho animal kingdom was arranged 
in six groat eliwses; namely, Mammaliu (aiiehlers), 
liirdt, dmphibia (reptiles), F/sJev, Inaeefe, Vermra 
(worms). The primary diafcinotions between tiiesc 
classes are given in tho following table: — 

[■Viviparous (pro.') 

Heart bilocular I ducing young V Mammalia. 

(liaviiig two cells). alive).. J 

Blood warm, reil. I Oviparoms (pr«-i 
1. ducing eggs) J 
7!) 
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Heart unilocular f Arbitrary lungs ... AmpAt&ia. 

(ODS-ceiled). •( 

i Blood cold, red. (.d^cicrnal gills FbA«». 

ncart unilooular. f With antenniB.. Inaeeti, 

Oirculating ftuid •[ 

cold, white. iWitli tentaoula ... Vemei. 

Tho Linntnan system gave place to that of Cuviori 
which is now followed so far as it agrees with recent 
discoveries. By Cuvier the animal kingdom was di- 
videdinto four sub-kingdoms—pBr/rlrata, afoMiwca, 
Arf.iealata, and Boccnl authorities have, 

however, divided it into five sak-kingckims, by splitting 
the Rodista into two, and rearranging some of its con¬ 
stituents. The distinguishing characters of Cuvier’s 
great divisions may be thus stated:— 

Verteliraia .—The animids of this sab-kingdom arc 
characterized by the presence of a backbone and bony 
skeleton. The blood is reil, the heart muscular, and 
the mouth is funiisfaed with two jaws, placed one mther 
before or above tho other. They have distinct organs 
of sight, hearing, and smell, situated in tho cavities of 
tho laeo, and they have never more than four limbs. 
The sexes are always distinct. In the nervous system 
we distinguisii two great centres of power, the brain 
and spinal cord. , 

In the other three sub-kingdoms, which may he 
grouped together under tho general hcail oi Inverts- 
hrata, wc place all animals void pf backbone and bony 
skeleton. 

MoUmea .—The animals belonging to this great group 
have no internal skeleton, the muscles being attacliea 
only to the skin, which constitutes a soft contraotibs 
envelope. The nervous system is contained within this . 
geiierm envelope, together with the viscera, and is 
composed of several scattered masses connected by 
nervous filaments. Of tho four senses, only those of 
taste and vision can ho distinguished, and the latter 
sense is freTuentty wanting. Snails, slugs, oysters, 
and mussels, are mnUusoous animals. 

Arfii,Tho nervous system of the third type 
of animal life consists of two long cords running longi- 
tiulinally through the abdomeu, dilated at interv^s 
into knots, or ganglia. Tho organs of taste and vision 
are u.su!illy well developed. Tito envelope of the tronk 
is divided by transverse folds into a certain number of 
rings, tfi the interior of ^ich the muBcles are attached. 
The trunk often boars on its sides articulated limbs, 
but is frequently uiifurnislied with them, "Worms and 
insects are ineludnd in this siib-kiugdom. 

Itadiata .—In the radiate type the organs of senso 
and inotioii, instead of being arriiugcd symmetrically 
on two siilcB of an axis, are, disposed in rays round a 
centre. There is no very distiaet nervous systoin, nor 
lire thero aiiv organs ol piirlicnlar aertses. This snh- 
kiiigdom crnbrace.s oU those animals known as zoo¬ 
phytes, tho star-fishes, and other lowly forms of life. 

The following classification is taken from that given 
by Mr. Jukes, in his “ Maiuinl of Geology," and which 
was snppUed to him by Professor Huxley. The das- 
ailieation of the mammalia is that recently devised by 
Professor Owen. In examining this eompreheniavo 
scheme, the student must be guarded against taking 
the arraiigemenl as strictly a linear one. The highest 
aniiiiids are doubtless placed first, and the lowest last, 
and (his idea of .suhorifiBation runs throughout; hut it 
is inipossible to carry it out accurately in detml, since 
m-. ny of the orders sboald he arranged side by side, 
or, etill more properly, in cirelos, in order strictly to 
ex;sres8 their mutuai relations :— 

ScB-KinGnoxr—n.CKTEBRATA. 

Class I.— Mam 41.11.1.1. 

Sub-Claa.s— FlacenitUia. 

Order*. ISxamplet. 

Bimania ...Man. 

Qimdruniana. 

Cataihiui.Old-world monkeys. 

Plalyrhini .American monkeys. 

Stropsirhini ...Bemurs. 

Carnivoni. _ , , 

Digit igrada.. lion, wolf, hy^, weasel. 

..JJear, racoon, badger. 

I’iunigrada...Seal, morse. 
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Ordera. 

Artio(3actyla. 

JjoBrummantia.. ITipfiopotaimis, pis. 

Hammanlia ... Camel, stag, ■sheep, cow. 

Pcnssoifactyla. > e.> rj 

Solipeclla ....Horse. 

raonydsrtnata ......... Ilhinoc 0 ros,hvr.'ii, taiiir, 

Proljoseidea ... Klcphants. ' 

Sirojiia....Hiigong, manatee. 

^taoea .Whale, porpoise. 

Cheiroptera. 

Frugirora .Ptcropns. 

llisectiYora.».Bat;, vampirw. 

InBectivorB ...Heilgchog, slirew, mole. 

or i'.dcntata ..Sloth, armadillo, aut-eiiter. 

itodeuUii...Jliit, hare, .squirrel, bein cr, 

porcupine. 

Sub-Class—Jinjolui'en/flli/j. 

XTarstipiolia .liLavig.troo, wombat, opos- 

Moncramata.Platypus, echidna. 

Chias 11 ,—Aves. 

Kaptorcs ...Eagle, bank, vulture, owl 

Bcansorea ...^V^>(Hipccl,-^,u■,cuckoo,parrot 

Passerea.Thrush, spniTow, snailow, 

_ , . crow, lark, 

Colnmbse.Pigeon, dove. 

ualliDiB .I'knvl, grouse, partridge, 

turkey, pcacoeU. 

Ciirsoros.Ostrich, euin, aptcry*, htis- 

tard. 

Orallatores.Crane, heron,plover, snipe, 

Palmipcacs..Dock, uliiatross, gull, puf¬ 

fin, {telicaii. 

Class HI.—^Kectilia. 

Clielonia.Turtle, tortoise. 

Croeodilia .Oi ocodile, alligator. 

LaeertiUa .Lizard. 

Cphtdia ..Snakes. 

Class IV.—.iMMIEIA. 

Eatrachia .. Frog, toad. 

Siuirobutracliia. I’rot.-us, siren, 

Ophiomorpha.Cceiiia (blind-norm). 

Class V.—Piscits. 

JiF”™.-.Eepidosiron. 

EJcisiMobriiUcbii...Bluii*k, tav, 

Oimoidei.Sturgeon, lepidosten. 

Teleostoi.I’crcii, cod, saluion. 

JUBrsipohranchii .l.amiirev 

Pharygobranchu.Aini/hioius. 
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Orders. EsnmvUa. 

Copepodtt .Cyclops,finciorialcrastivcea. 

Ostr^*ofla ... C^thore, cyiiris. 

Cirripedia .. Uarnaeles. 

Aiphosuru '..I, .Kiiig-erab. 

Class V.—Asnci-ata. 

Pqlyolin'Ia.,t... Nereis, serpula, lob-worm. 

Oligocha-ta...Farth-worm. 

Discophora..s... I.t'cch. 

T:irdigru(la.....A rciiseon. 

Sagitlida..•.Sagittii. 

Class Vl.—Scoi.KclDA, 

Trematoda .t.. Fluke. 

'Imniada .Tupe-womi. r 

Aeanthqeephala. Echiuorhynclma, 

Nematoidea .Throud-wonn. 

Oordineoa . llriir-worm. 

T'lirhclliiria... t'hmarift. 

Kotifera .Ui.it iler, bracUiotms, laeinu* 

laria. 

Class VII.—I'lcaraonjiKMATA. 

Hololburula;.Sea-eueumber, trepaug. 

Ecllinidc.a .Sea-urcldn. 

Ophiurida! .Sand-star. 

Asteridea .Rtnr-tish. 

Criuoidea .Fcaiin-.r-star, stone-UIy. 


.Svn-TCrKonojr—MOI.LU.SCA. 

Class J.-CErjiAiei'iiOBA. 

piliranehlata.Squid, argonaut, ijoulpo, 

Tctratjnim'.ldata .Santiiua. 

Pulirioiiata...,.Snail, slug. 

I’teropoda .Clio, ciiriiiaria. 

Uastcronoda dicecia, or Whelk, periwinkle, limpet, 

Proaooninchiativ. cowry. 

G.'i.sloropod» mi'iiu'cia, or Torimte.Ua, bnlla, dona. 
Opisthobrauchiala. 

Class II.— CojrcuiTFltA, 

Lamellibraaehiala, or Ace- Cockle, mn.ssel, oyster, ve- 
phaltt. tins, and nil orJiimty 

bivtilvuslji.jls. 

Claes III, -JIot.i.uscoinKs. 

Eraehiopodn, or I'.illro- Lamp-sliell, crania, orli- 
culii, lingula. 

Flnstra, escliara, rat^porn. 
Ascidiii, hotvylluH, Btdjia. 


hrarichiiitii. 

Polvzoa, or Hryozoa .. 
Aseidioida, or T'uuicata 


ScE-Ki!f«Doj£—ANXUEOSA. 

Class I.—IsSHCTA. 

Hymenoptera .Saw-lly, ichneumon. 

Coleoptera...liectlea. 

Neuroptera..Drngon-fly, white ani. 

Stropsiptera .Slvlopa. 

I^pidoptera ...'rtuttorDv, moth, 

Dipterft ....House-ily. 

Orthoptera.Cricket, locust, earwi-. 

Hctiuptera.Bug. cicada, aphis. " 

Aptcra ..Flea, 

Class II.—MYniATODA. 

Chilopoda .. * .Centipede. 

Cbil/jgnatha ... ililiipeue. 

Claes in.-'-AtiAcniriBA, 

Pvlroonala.Scorpion. 

Aiuphipnettsta...Spiders. 

Tracheiria.Aoarus, 

PycDOgonida.Pyoaogonnm. 

Class IV.—CErsTACSi. 

Fodoplithaltnia...Lobster, crab. 

EdriophthaUnia...Isopods, amphipode, lamio- 

dipods. 

IBranetupoda.. Phyllopoda, dapboia, apus, 


Sc n -Ki so no M —Ct ELliNTlillATA. 

Class I.— Actiwizoa. 

Aleyonaria.AleyonUim. 

Zonutharia.Sca-aiiemone, sis-starred 

coral, heroe. 

Class II.—ItA'BKOZOA. 

Liiccrnaroida .Sertularia, and similar zoo¬ 

phytes. 

Uydroida.Medusa, hydra. 


SuB-IviNapoM—I’HOTOZOA, 

Class I.—.Rtomatopa. 

NoctUneida.Noctiloca. 

Infusoria.l’ar.Hmaiciunj, vorliccUa. 

Class II.—A.sroM.AiA. 

SpongindiB.Sponge. 

Forauiiiiilera.Kotalia, nodosaria. 

Thallssioolidtn ..Sphotrazoam, tbulassicolla. 

OreguTinidsl! ... Gregarina. 

For an account of tUo distribution of animals over 
the globe, aea Diaratut.'Ttojf o» Awimat,* and Fatr- 
SAC At UEouRArHT. .For the special distiuctians of dif¬ 
ferent classes of aiiimtds, rofeir to each of the names 
given in the above table. 

A.viiiAt. MAOsiiTis.st.—The mystorious influence 
which one. man, by an eftort of theWul, can exercise unrtJ 
the body of another man^ and which, undoubtedly,it’a* 
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rm to nany very remarkaMo phenomena, 1ms been 
rashly asmbed to a peculiar modifleation oi magnetic 
force. Tioso few who have studied mcamerio manifes¬ 
tations in k scientific spirit bare, however, very wisely 
discarded the term animal matintiiitm, as ft pretends to 
define an g^ent that is at present quite iucompreheu- 
siMe. (Sri Mbbmebism.) , 

AHlMAt Stbsngtb, the power which can bo exerted 
by liuman beings, horses, oxen, &c.,to producecertiiiii 
eifects, with or without tho aid ofiniichincry. Animal 
streiigtli can be employed ns motive power in difl’ercut 
ways, but varies according to tho eoriditiona and cir¬ 
cumstances ander which it is e.verted; and, although 
the powers of individual animals of the sjmo species 
are widely diferent, it is importsint to gather general 
dati^/rom which it may be ascertained wlmt amount i 
of work may he obtained from any animal agent with-1 
out injury to bodily health or powers, bj' undue fatigue 
or exertion. 'Jhe greater tho load an aniniiil draws or 
carries, the less can bo the speed with which it pro¬ 
ceeds ; and, convcrHcly, the greater the apeed, tho less 
tho weight an animal can bear, 'fhei e must then be a 
certain weight which an animal can jinst set in motion 
or support, or which trill exactly biilnnco the motive 
power of the aniinul, and there must be a certain speed 
at wiiieh it can procecil without ginv burden whatever, 
which will 1)0 lessened in proportion to the quantity 
which it may be compelicd to bear or draw. Ji o nsefui 
eircet, for wstanee, can be obtained by allmviiig ;t horse 
to gallop at its utmost speed without rider or burden 
of any kind, or to be attached to a loud wbieb it can¬ 
not set in motion, or barely more. There must, then, 
be a certain relation between the speed and load which 
will give the grente.st amount of nseliil work; and this 
«ill differ for different anim.als, and even for the same 
aninuil Under different conditions. In measuring the 
eilect of action, Coulomb obtained his expressions of 
strength by multiplying the weight of tho burden 
v'srried by tho disiunce. to which it could be conveyed 
in eight uonrs, thiit time being taken sis the average 
dui'ationof a working day. In determining eomparsi- 
liv(> expressions of strength, earn nui!,l bo tiiken to 
adopt the siinie unit of weight and distance in all eases. 
The pound nvoii vUqxiis is generuHv taken as the unit 
of weight, while the unit of distance is either a foot, 
yard, or mile. I'oj tho sake of explanation, suppose a 
man to be able to walk l!0 miles daily without any lond, 
and his w-oiglit to be ItlOlbs., wo get the foliowing 
•uirnerieal o.vprefsion3 of his strength, taking a mile, 
yard, autlloot, sueceBsively, as the unit of dhUancO'— 
10'.) >. 110x1 ^-liiOO 
ihoxdoxiroo-titi.snon 
l(;i,i X no X .'iisu- n.'jiiiiooc* 

the result 4,800 indicating that bis strength is equivalent 
to a motive power that wiiiiid move .1,800 Ihs. one inile 
in n day, or 1 lb. 4,8ti0 itdles in a day i tho next showing 
ttiat be cun exert a force suIUeien i to move w, l 18,01K) Ihs. 
ono yard in a day ; and tho third a force that can move 
Iff>,d-I4.o00 lbs. ono foot in a day. It has been found, 
however, t.lmt a mnu of average strength can carry 
120 lbs. 10 miles in a day, giving l.atkt as ilio c.xpression 
of the useful maximum elfeet of u nuiii’s strength, 
tokiiig a mile a.s the unit of distance, and neglecting 
the weight of tho man. Tho strimgth of a horse is 
generally considered to bo equivalent to the strength 
of seven men, the horse being attached to a wheelsuch 
as is used for applying motion to thresbing-niachiues, 
cider-presses, &o., and the meu working at a windlass; 
a horse exerting n tractive force of 125 lbs. for 2I. miles 
in »day, would exert power equivalent to a machine 
moving 3,000lbs. one mile in a day; but 33,0(K) is gene¬ 
rally used to denote tho average power of a horse, 
ahowing the weight in pounds that can be drawn one foot 
in one minute for eight conseeulive hours ; for lloulton 
and Watt determined that a horse can draw 125 lbs. 

3 miles ia one hour, giving 3,000 as the number of pounds 
drawn one mile in ono day, or33,(X)0 as the number of 
pounds drawn one foot per minute for eight boors, by 
the following irrocess:— 

3000(lbs. drawn 1 in Id.) x6280(feetinIm.) „„„„„ 
480 (miimtes in 1 day of 3 h.) -=33000 

The following are tho comparative estimates of the 
labour of animals, the etl'cct of a man's labour being 
SI 


taken as the unit, according to the calentatiohsofHas- 
semrataIn earning loads on a lovct euifarh*, man 
and dog 1, reindeer 3, ass 4, horse 8, dromedary 25, 
camel 31,elephknt 147; in drawing loads on a levefsur- 
fiice,reindeer 0-3, dogO C, man 1, ass3, ox CT), horse7. 

AirlMAn SuBSTAisoKS.—The animal substances used 
in manufaeturca are e,rtromelv numerous, and inay be 
divided into e,dible, induatriil, and medicrnal. The 
edible animal substances will easily suggest themselves 
to the rtiader. Those used in manufactures are wool, 
silk, hair, bristles, skins, furs, whalebone, feathers, oils, 
wax, taUow, horn, toTtoj.seshell, pearls, shells, corals, 
sponge, glue, gelatiiip, unibcrgria, musk, civet, animal 
blacks, lacs, and cochineal. Tlioso used in medioine 
are not so numerous. The priucipal ones are, Spanish 
ily, oodliver-nil, and a few others. For information 
on tho subject of the source or manufacture of these 
diff'ercDt substanocB, consult the articles under their 
respective headings. 

Am.w;ALCPr.KS,«K-i-»ii(ff'-i;K-lees (Lat. anmal<nilam,a 
little animal).—This is a general term for animals so 
exceedingly minute that they oannot be studied with¬ 
out the aid of the microscope ; such as the species of 
XiifiDoria and liolatoria. (See Irvitsouia, Pboiokoa, 
Kotatoria.) .i 

Anui,ii.s, Aof: 01'. (.?« Aoie WAjvniAns.') 

Asiuals, C’Ki'Ei.Tr TO.—Various statutes have been 
passed for preventing cruelty to animals. By the 
12 & 13 Viet. c. fl2, it w euaated, tliat if any person 
slisll cruelly beat, ill-treat, overdrive, abuse, or torture 
the animals therein emiincrated (which includes all 
domestic animals), he shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 
.bo ; and if the uiiimnl be injured, a farther sum, not 
exceeding itlO, to the owner or person injured. Th» 
aet also infficta penalties in the case of conveying any 
such animal in such a manner or position as to subject 
it to nnneeeaaarypain or suffering, and also In tho oasa 
of bnll-bniting, eook-fighting, and tho like; and makes 
a variety of humane provisions for tho regulation of 
the business of slaughtering horses and other cattle not 
mtonded tor buteber's meat; v.ridfor provWing cnttlo 
impounded, with food and water. The 17 & 18 Viet, 
c. (iO, extends the powers of tlie I'ortner stanite in the 
case of impounded cattle, and prohibits tho use of dogs 
for purposes of draught, under a penalty of 40s. for tlio 
first, and not exceeding iA6 for any subsequent ofl'euec. 

[ Animals, Woiisuiv ov. {A'cc'luoL.MaT.) 

Animk, du'-!-me .—This substauee, called also pion 
animc und Jiiiif-Tmliiiii i-ypal, is extensively used 
in the prep.sration of variiishop, and is .suppo.»cd to bo 
the produce of the West-lndiati iociist-trcc, Hymmita 
Omrburil. The resin which ('Viide.s from the piny 
dammar (Vayeriuiarficu) is Bomctiraesconl'oundcdwith 
anirae. 

ANiirf', Xn'-i-mai (Fr.), a term used in Her., to 
denote that t he eyes of a rapacious creatuve aro borno 
of a dltVereul tinci lire from the creature itself. 

ANioKSHca’-f-naa ((fr. amt, upward, ion, going), 
a term introduced by Faraday to distinguish the mc- 
ment.s which go to tueooorfc, or positive pole, in de¬ 
composing chemical compounds by the elect ric current. 
{Ste ELECI'BOI.Y.SIS, C.VTJItONS.^ 

Akisu, iin'-eez (Or. ummit, Lat. amsum), an umbel¬ 
liferous plant, eultiviited in Fg.vpt, Malta, Spain, and 
Germany, for tho sake of its fruit, called aniseed, 
which is extensively used for flavouring liqueurs and 
confections, and medicinally as a carminative. The , 
botanical name of tho plant ts Piinpinella Anwim. Star 
or Chineso aniseed is the fruit of the lUMiim anintfum, 
a small tree in tho nat. ord. JUugnoHavew. It has a 
starlike fonu,—hence its name, and ^ flavonr similar 
to that of the eomnion aniseed. This is imported into 
Europe from China and Singapore. Oil ol aniseed is 
obtained by di.stilling the. fgiiit, aud evcii the stems 
and leaves, of the common anise. For this, ti similar 
product, yielded by tho star aniseed, is fmineiitly 
substituted. The true oil and its substitoto have the 
aromatic paoperties of the fruits, and are employed for 
the aawe purposes. 

Anisic Acid, obtained, in almost insolable 

crystals, by acting on oil of anise with nitrio acid. 

It is easily soluble in ether and alcohol. 

ANisoin, an'A-toin, obtained by acting on oil of 
anise with sulphuric acid. 11 is analogous in properties 
to benxoin. 
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Auisol 

Anxsoi>, Ati'-i-$ol, a eolourle«a mubilo fluid, pre* 

S arcd by distilling anisic acid vrith caustic baryta. It 
oUa at 300^ 1?. 

AsiaojiBBOTTS, aTt^i-iom'^e^rua {Or. anisof, unequal, 
taeron, a part), in Hot., a terra applied toasymmetrioal 
(lower, in which the number of parts in cvci'y whorl of 
organs is not the same, as in the flower of the »edim, 
which has five sepals, petals, and carpels, but ten 
stnrcious. (See Isomsuovs, Ilowhs.) 

AkibosikmoSoub, (Or. auitos, 

unequal, (tefflon, a stamen), in Bot,, a term applied to 
a Sower in which the atninpus are not eqii»! in umnber 
to the sepals or petals, (Sec IsoSTHMOjrors.) 

ANHAna, itn'-naU (Lai. ouniw, a year), a term tisii- 
ally employed to denote a plain nan-ative of historical 
facts, arranged tiodcr (ho parlieular years in which 
they happened. It iliflcrs from history, inasmuch as 
the events are strictly arranged in (be order in which 
they occurred, tho.si- of one year being completed bo- 
foro those of anotiier are begmi. It dill'eys also in 
being usually a bare narralivo of events, without, as 
in history, tho aiitlior’s oviinions and remurUs being 
interspersed. Annuls require brevity; hisiory de¬ 
mands ornament. Annals may bo said to (urnish the I 
elements or materials <HU Cif whiiii hi,story is composed. 

Ahnatio, also called aiiiiottn and nraoUo. I 

An orangc-colonred dye stud’, obtained from the seed 
of the/iuw ore/tonn, and brought to this eo\intrvin 
mshea from South Amorica. It is soluble in alkalies, 
by which means il- is ll.ved in cloth, flankeon is dyed 
with this substanee. 

AKJfEAUyo, an-ner'-ihiff (Sav. '.ntwhui, to kindle 
or inflame), a process of gradual cooling, wliich 
is applied to glass and certiun metals, to jwevent 
tlieni cracking or breaking umler any sudden alter¬ 
ation of temperature, t.iiass vessels are oflen im¬ 
properly annealed by being cooled too quieUly; hence 
they crack in all directioua when hot water is poured 
into them. Good housewives should therefore ioit all 
glass vessels, and sllr.w them to cool very gradnally, 
before using them for bot liquids. Tho glass beakers 
used by chemists arc so perleetly annealed, that they 
may be removed from tho lire amt plncial at once on a 
cold slab without craeking. lirilllenesa in glass and 
metals is evidently caustal liy an approach to the crys¬ 
talline state, which is dcstii^ed by gradual eooling. 
(h'ce Stkki..) 

Ankewda, m-tw-li'-dii (r.at. nnmd'.'x, a ring; Gr. 
eulm, Ibrni), in Zook, a divi aon of iiniuial,s of the 
worm species, first pn posed for distinct elassiliciition 
by Cuvier, who altaelicd such importance to the, fact 
of their possessing red blood, ib iit In; placed tbein at 
the bead of tho articulati^ series, above t he orustaoeas, 
the arachnidas, and tho inc-iujla. It is, bowever, gene¬ 
rally agreed that the annelida represent but the larval 
condition of insecds, and can hardly be regarded as 
higher in organiiiation tlian tho perfect insect, Tho 
name of tho chiss is derived from aiimlm, a ring; 
because tho animals arranged imdortliisdivisiouuiways 
Iraro their bodies formed of a great Tiuinher of small 
rings, as in tlio cartb.-worm. (AVo EABiii-vvomr.) >'„r 
the most part, tho nuHelida are ovipiamns. In their 
mode of life there is little variety : somo live in fresh, 
others in salt water ; soine, like ties Indr-worm (fVnr- 
d««»), are anqihihiona. The body is divided into 
jintneroun segmentu, marked by transverse lines, ami 
generally forui'jhetl with a.scries of bristly a ppcinlagea, 
which serve m h.'g.i. TTui said lirintlcB are npually 
sbaif), and sometimes barbed, serving not, only to 
attach the animals to soft substances, and to hold 
firmly on to rocka and other solid bodies, but to aid 
tbeir movements through the water. 

AtviilHliATtoif, Hu-in'-ki-Lid'-sItun (Lat. ad, to, nilM, 
nothing), tho ant of deatrqving or reducing any created 
being into iioUiing. It io ojiposed to creation, which 
ia the making of sojnetiuug out of nothing. Much 
difl'erenee of opinion has oiisted on the uubject of 
atinihilatioij. According to some, notliing ie more 
dilliciilt; it can only lio efiected by the iniinito power 
of tho Greatog ! according to others, nothing is iiioro 
easy. Tho latter maintain that cxistenco is it sta te oi 
violence; that all things are constantly striving to 
tetnrn to their primitiyo nothingness; and tijot it 
reqaires an infinite power to prevent it. lie this 
as it may, wc know that tho changes wco sec taking 
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place in tlie bodies around ns, are mere alterstions of 
term, and not annibilotion. According to Dr. Biur» 
net, the idea of annihilation aitise from tho Cbristiani 
Geology, and that, inite present sense, it wasiinkpown 
to the Ifebraws, tho Greeks, and tho Latins. The 
ane.iont philosophers, in cfTcct, denied all antibilatiou, 
as well as creation, resolving all tho chanfos in th» 
world into new modillAitions, wiGiont snp^ishig the 
production of anything new or tho destrucUon of any¬ 
thing old. Some GhristiMs hold that Got will anni¬ 
hilate the souls of the diHuncd after a certain jjotiod 
of punishment, and - that this atinibilation is the 
second death. T'hiit tho human iioul is not subject 
to annihilation, but, after this life, passes jute anouicr 
sta te of eristcuce, is a doctriiio founded both on reason 
undTovclation. There ia, perhaps, no i'BCO,,howi.vor 
savage or imciviliaed, that has not aomo idea of a 
future existence. Without such a belief, tho present, 
state of man becomes inexplicable. Ho is ciidowed 
with faculties and capaeitics litling him for asphero 
of eiialcuce far transcending the present, which other¬ 
wise Ruiat liiive been created in vain ; wiiilo the moral 
government of the world can only be understood by 
regarding it in connection with a, future slate of being. 

AiVKfmii.ATOB, Fikp, iin-ni'-ld-lai'-ftir, in Mech.. a 
machine for cxliuguishiiig fires, iiiven(-ed t>y Mr. 
.I’hillipa, and bearing his luimo, It eoivsiMs of a case 
j containing water, within which ia a. smaller case filled 
with a mixture of chlorate of potash and sugar. Dipping 
into the hitler is a small tnbo containing sulphuric 
acid. When this tube i.sbroke)i, (he chlorate of poliish 
and sugar beeonio ignited, throwingoll largoqminliti<;.s 
of mixed gasca which arenoii-Mupporfersofccmilnisi ion. 
The act ion is iiiumtaincd by the water in the ontcrciiso 
becoming heated. The apparatus seems to bn of great 
use in extinguishing //omic, but 0 |ipcars to havo no ae- 
tion on red-hot matcriiils. It has been used with rnuch 
advantiign in i xtiiigiiiidiing tires on board ship, vihea 
applied at an e.-irly peried. 

ASKi't-r.ii.SAiiv,(Lat. a ye.rr, 

andrcrsawi, turned), i.s a term applied to tho yeiirly 
return of any remarkable day. Literary and scienlitie 
associations usually ce.lebrnle (ho anniversary of their 
institution ; and in donu'i'tio life it ta usual to ole,ervo 
the birthtlays of the dill'ercnt members of a fauiily. 
The birthday of tho reiguing nioiiareh is generally ob¬ 
served as !t boliilay, \nniversiirv Slays aro festivals 
celtdirated by the itouiish chiircli iu honour of tb(< 
saints. 

Axko Homim, iin-vn dom’-i-ni (Lat., in the year of 
onr liord), » term used iu chroiiolegy to denote a yeer 
siiiee the incariiatiou of our Sioionr. It vva-t (ir.!i, 
arloptoi in 630^and is usually eontriicted a.j>. The 
peric.d frii'n the iiirth tif Gtirisl is Icruicd tho Christian 
or the Vulgar era. (*Vee Kk-V.) 

A.’vsopatep, nH-«!>~daV~ted, is a term used in Her. f o 
denote anything bent somewhat in the form of an S, 
The serpents in the eailuceus of Mercury »ro Bnid to 
bo amiodated or entwined about (ho maec or stafl'. 

Atvkotation, dn-fi.i-iai'-iihim (Lat. amiafaHe, from 
ad, to, and nntiilio, a marking), a term coniinonly used- 
in tho plural, and applied to remarks, notes, or com- 
mentarie.s on certain passages of a book, designed to 
illnvtrato their meaning. An annotated edition of a 
work is an edition liaring sneh annotations. 

ANSiun, d)i'-nu-M (Lat. anmu, a year), in Bot., a 
jihint which passes through all its successive stages of 
ilcvclopment iu a single year. Such a plant produces 
flowers and fruit only mice, and periabes when its fruit 
hlis liecorne rqw. A plant whieh springs from the seed 
one year, but which does not flower until tho next 
year, ia called a bicnniiils and a jdant which lives for 
aaveral years a perennial. Tho duration of tho Uf® of 
n plant is greatly afl'oeted by accidental oireumstanees; 
and an annual is frcfpmntly converted into a biennial, 
and oecasionally into a pereiuiial. The annuals culti¬ 
vated iu our gardens are very numerous, and luauy of 
them produce lovely flowers, 

A.vsuai, IteoTHTEu is ttio namo of a waH-kuown, 
annual publication, which lirat appeared in l|6ft, and 
whichiaslill corriedon. 'VariouaworltBOf asimilar nature 
bud nre'iously boon published, as Boyer's Political 
State iif 'Jiiinrpe, from 1711 to 1730; und the UiHorieaf. 
KcffMer, from 1710 to 173S, 'J'ho Annual Hegieler was 
projected by Kobert Dodslcy, tho liookaeller, assisted- 
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Ity Edawjid Barke, who for eoine y^mrs wrote the hig- 
toritfal uferratiye; and. it is said that much of itwaa 
'written ipcm hi« dictation for about thirty years. In 
1781 wasj^uhlmhed the first volume of tl» Jfew Annual 
iSmytjfer, ptwjetdod and edited V)y Dr. Kippis ; but it 
never uttaned the reputation of its rival, and fame to 
» close in'1825. The lidiahurgh Annual Jle^Ulfr was 
eommcnoBd in ISOH and terminated in 1827.' Tliehis- 
toricai narrative was for soute years written by Sir 
Walter Scott, and aftenvavds by Southey. A l''rench 
work, in iuotation of the Aunvutl Itei/Uf^r, appeared at 
Baris in 1835, for the year 1818, under the title of 
Aniiuaire llUtorique Vnii «n/<1, and i.s atiU continuod; 
the la.st volume, wliieh was for IS.’jti, beini; pubjisbed 
in I'he first volume of (ho AnHuairg des Thux 

Moiidcit, in conncclioii with the well-known review of 
that name, appeared in 1851, Au American Aumutl 
Jlr’ijister is published at N ew York. 

AsjruAUS, the iiiiuie of a clims of books that were 
for Rome years very popular in this eountry. They 
were usually of a bplit liicrary nature, tasicfiilly {rot 
tip, and illnstrafed with Ihicly.onjfraved priiit'<, and 
appeared ahout Christmas. The first of them, hbri/ct- 
v»«-no<,wasb«}juii in Limdon in 1H23; and the followiiijj 
year two others, yrii tulishi/i'ii OJf’n-ivtj and The Orane, 
made their appearance. 'I'ho JMerary Huarenir iviis 
uommoneed in 1821 hy Alaric A. Watts, and was a 
jjreat improvement tijion its predets-Bsors. The Keep- 
was commenced in 1837, under the cditor.shij) of 
W. II. Ainsworth. In ladit no fewer than .seventeen 
difl'erent annuals were piilillshed; in bSlh the miniber 
bad dwindled to nine. Of ibn TAlermn/ Souvenir, ten 
vote, were pnbh'ahed; of (he Tvrifil-me-vnl, Iweiity- 
two: the Keeprake, the last of th<! race, appeared 
liriiitly in 18.7<>, Tlie {>biee of these amiiiuls may be 
S.rid to bo now tx'.ciipicd by the illustrated editions of 
jvopular works, which many of the publi-^herti iivinf; 
4iul about Christmas; but they bine fin'iuhlabk* rivals 
in the Christinas miinVier.s of AU the Year Itmiiid, the 
Cbrisl.’iias double rauuliers of the IllusIraleJ London 
Neu;* und Qiniii, and tlic Uhrieimas Annual., first 
pul forth lf.v .Mr. Ucctou, Tlicre iudcod appears 
a possibility that thc.so last Iruits of pnbh.shiug 
enterprise'will usurp the placo of the *'iUnetratod 
editions," or “ table-hooks," just rtfithe latter came to 
occupy the po.sitklo left viyant by the old “dnunate.” 

At<!ittiTir,(ln-M«‘-i-bi (Iial. nnnm, a year), is a,cei:t.niu 
annual siim of money, wbieh may be paid aminall v or 
at vcrt.aui fired periods of the year, as bidf yearly, 
f|Uarterly, monthly, ke. Then-, are various kinds of 
annuities, as for a certain miinbcr of years., for one or 
more lives, or in pcrpetuil.v. Diderryd annuities arc 
such as are not payable till after a certain period or 
event. From the (jrcitt variety in the nature of annu¬ 
ities arise many complioated calculations in conneciion 
with them. An aniunty is uaiially rjiijjed by the preacal 
payiaent of a certain sum, in conaidoration ol which 
the person ninkin;,' tho payment, or some one uaniod 
by him, becomes entitled to an annuity for » etipnlated 
tmluber of years, or till a wirtain event, which is 
nsuolly the death of the annuitaid,. If money did not 
bear interest, tho value of an annuity for a certain 
number of years would simply be tho annual sum 
multiplied by the number of years for which it wa.s to 
be paid,—as nu annuity of jtTO for ten years would 
simply bo £100. Hut, while iinyiiifr the annuity, the 
person eofragingfor it is drawing the interest of tho 
price. Thus, if £100 wore paid for an annuity of £10, 
tho interest Ixnng at 5 per cent., he would liavc the 
iulerest of £100 for the first year,-;£5; the itilcrcst of 
.£95 biT the second ypnr,.~£l. liie.; tho interest of 
£89,16*. for the third year ; and so on. In this wny, 
tho present vninc of an annuity of .£10 for one year 
(interest being at f> per cent.) is £l). 10*. fid.; fortw'o 
years, £.18.11*. lOid,; three years, £27. 4v. Hd. j four 
years, £35.9*. 2Jrf,; five yonrs..£43. fw. lid.; ten yetira, 
4277. 4.'. 6id.; twenty years, £134,13*. fdd.; for ever, 
£200. Where the uniruity is dependent upon the life 
•of an iadividuHl, the calculation is much more oomjili- 
catnd; for here itbecirmos necessaryto a-seertain, not 
only the present value of tho annuity, but also tte 
probable duration of tho life of the individual. Of 
•«ourse, in tho ease of one person, he may die within 
lAefiratyear, ormay live to extreme old agoj bat it 
i® found that, where a number of persons are con- 
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cemed, tho ayera^ duration of life miiy bo caktulated 
witii groat nioety. Various tables of mortality have 
been conslrttcted, Tlie best known are the Northamp¬ 
ton Tables of I)r. Price and the Carlisle Tables of Mr. 
Milne, the latter being regarded as the more aoeurate 
of the two. The governinent annuities are valued 
according to a table calculated by Mr. Finloison from 
the mortality found among the d'ificrent classes of go¬ 
vernment aunnitiuits, end which disUnguisltes ninlc.s 
from females. From this last we give the foUowiug table 
of the value of a life annuity of £1 at different periods 
of life, the rata of interest being 4 p® cent.:— 


Age. 

Mat,h. 

Fhuale. 

Agk. 

Mai.h. 

Fehai-E. 

] 

allPOCfitl 

19-8135 

40 

14-8752 

16-1560 

2 

19-1912 

i»-8H8t 

45 

13-7976 

15-3686 

3 

ll),3fit3 

]9-!ir)12 

60 

12-429» 

14-1610 

4 

l»-288(t 

19-0795 

6.5 

11-0392 

12-7904 

fl 

19-2fift9 

20-f.i(Kl8 

«() 

9-7307 

H-26Q9 

10 

IS-7817 

19 7014 

fifi 

8-3)fi8 

9-67(15 

1,5 

18 0044 

19-«.i94 

70 : 

6-7745 

7-65S0 

20 

17-2i)48 

18 0180 

75 

0-41(« 

6-3640 

25 

KiV'glO 

18-1273 

80 

3-8117 

4-0353 

30 

Ifi'dVlO 

17-645(5 

Sa 

2-.3495 

3-7511 


1.5-7-a88 

lfi-8795 

£0 

l-33-ia 

2-1133 


Akncity (bat. rediias annmui, an annual return 
or income), in .baw, is a yearly sum, chargeable only 
upon the person of the grantor, and is distinguished 
from n reut-eburge, which is a burden imposed upon 
or issuing out of land. Formerly, certain acts of par- 
liaracut imposed checks on the grant of life annuities, 
but tbey were repcideri by 17 A 18 Viet. e. IK), which 
neverihcl'-fs provides for their registration in a luodo 
similar to tiic registration of judgmontsf to affect or 
charge real estate. 

AK'Nri.AiiCi:LisaiidVKSSBl.s,«K'-«B-i!ar (Lat. annu¬ 
lus, n ring), in Jlot. The various parts of a plant avo 
made np of tittle incnibranous sacs and tubes called 
cells and oeseels. These are often strengthened by 
delicate threads or bajds called fibres, fomed by 
secondarv deposits ou the inner surfaces of the primary 
nuoubraiicB. When these fibres exist as rings or 
lioop.s, the ceils and vessete containiog them are said to 
be annnlar. 

Ann UL.M'.i Sv.vt,Kr\.v.TiL,an'-nu-lni'-tated'-en-tair'A.-a, 
a carnivorous tribe of w^orm-likc animals, inhabiting a 
tubo-shaped shell, which they never quit. They aro 
usually found adhering to marine subBtauces, 

-dNiriiLAlE, in'-nu-lait {hat. amivlut, a ring), in 
Rot., a term applied to those ferns which have ringed 
sporangia (coses containing spores). The annulus nr 
ring aurnmnding each sporangium is elastic, and its 
ircBSurc causes the organ to burst when ripo, and re¬ 
ease the spores. Tbdso ferns which have sporangia 
not encircled hy rings arc said to be exannulate. 

Atrst’t.k'TKD liociT, iin-nudai'-teil (Lat. onnitht*, a 
ring), in Hot., A root having a number of rinfr-Uhe cx- 
pensions, so us to present tlio appcaraucoof a string 
of I hick rings, aa in tho ipecacuanha. 

Annukciatiow, iai-nuit'-sl-ai'-skun (Lat. annmUiaret 
to announce), tlio name of a festiyal celebrated March 
25tb, ill eomtiiemoration of the annonneemeni mado 
hy the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, that she was 
to become the mother of o-jr Lord, it is oteo called 
brtdy-day.andwaa instituted, according to soma,inthe 
4th, according to others, not before the 7t.h century. 

Ak'OA, iin'-o-fl, a ruminating animal of Sutnalra, bat 
80 impc.rreotly known, that r-oologista aro undecided 
how it should he classed. Jadging, however, from the 
inidcrinla imported, merely a few bones and fragments 
of skull, it would seem to be a species intenuediate 
between title buffalo and antelope. 

AiroiuuM. (See IIbaIh-Watcf.) 

Anodk, r2«'-orfe (Gr. a no,upward, ado*,.a way), a term 
introduced by Faraday to designate the positive pole of 
any electrical arrangement for decomposing a chemical 
compound. lb« anode, or powtive pole, is the surface 
hy which the electric current enters the body under¬ 
going decomposition. (AVr.BuicrBoi.'rsis, Cathode.) 

Ahodxh]!, an'-o-ditte (Qi. a, without, odaite, pain). 
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Anogens 

a itiediciiio which allays pain. The term is usaally 
applied only to a medicine wbieh acts upon the nervous 
mystem, so as to decrease sensibiLity and induce sleep, 
or a state of partial unconsciousness. The most im¬ 
portant ano%nes areprepotations of opium. Anodyne 
))ills, each consisting of one-eighth of a grain of wjeiate 
of morphia and half a grain of extract of hyosoyaitius, 
buTO lately been extensively employed by medical prac¬ 
titioners. 

Asooenb, tm'-o-jenii, in Bot, this term has been used 
to designate a division of the vegetable kingdom, in¬ 
cluding the livewvorts and mosses, which are usually 
classed with the Awegews. 

Aetoisting, ii-7iaiii'-Hnij, signifies the pouring on of 
oil, a custom which was, and still is, very pi’cvalciit in 
the Hast. 'I'ho custom doulitlcss arose IVom the liealih 
and comfort which, in hot climates, result from tljc 
pouring or rnbhiug oils upon tlie person. The oils 
were, usnally highly scented. To anoint a gnest was to 
show him one of the highest marks of respect. Among 
the Jews, anointing was considered necessary ns the 
preparation of the person for rare and great oeensions. 
it also denoted the eouseeriition to n sacred oll’ice, as 
that of king or priest; and oven vessels for the service 
of the (abornaele were anointed before being used. 
The custom of anointing priests still exists in the Ho¬ 
man Cathobc chnreh, and that of acoiming kings in 
Christian monftr<diies. (Sea CoaosATJ on. ) The an¬ 
cient atblotm anointed theiiisi Ives in order to render 
it more difficult for their antHgoiiists to get hold of 
them. The anointing of oil was also regarded as a 
moans of restoring the sick ; and, in the present day, 
it is said to he of use iu consumption, rheumatism, 
kc. 

Anows, orAnoxnis, a-no'-li-ns, a reptile peculiar to 
America, supplying in many respects the place which 
the chameleon occupies in Die old world. The colour 
of the skill, especially t hat about its loose baggy t hront, 
assumes an endless succession of ever-varying hues, ns 
the animal is dislurbcd bv love or anger. The anolis, 
however, is more slcinb.riy built than the chameleon. 
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and more active in it.s raovemenla. It varies from 
Bcven or eight inches to a fixit in length, and is ex¬ 
tremely tame and harmless. Its fond consists of 
Hies and other Biuall in.socts. The head is long, 
straight, and llatlened; the body and tail slender; and 
both are covered with small round acales, which give 
the skin the nppearaneo of lino ubagreen. 

Asomamstio iitAU, ii-iusm'-a-Ui-tik (Or. anomaloa, 
irregular), in A6Vron.,the time which thn earth takes in 
pnasinp through ilsorbit from its peribeliou, at which it 
ia at its least distaoco from the eun, until it again 
arrives at that point. Uuder the disturbing inlluenccs 
of the planets, uie pcrdielion of the earth advances 
I1"'S yearly, Ibilovniig the din-otiou of the earth's 
riatlL In the figure, Jet S represent t he sun, one of the 
foci of the ellipse described round that body by the 
earth, Ath© earDi’s aphelion, fits perihelion, at dppo- 
irito extremities of AP the greater axis of the ellipse. 
Kow if the earth travelled round the sna in the fixed 
jieth of the ellipse PQA!?, it would accomplish its 
revolution in 3ti5cl. 5h. 48 ni. 43 s., the length of a solar 
or tropical year; but, owing to the advance of the peri- 
lielioti from I' to Q by the revolution of the axis PA 
into the position Qlt through an angle PSQ of 1 l" fl, 
the earth, after passing from P over the whole path of 
tlio ellipse until it arrives at P again, has to move over 
the additional space PQ before it arrives at its ptrihe- 
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lion, or nearest point to the sun, now represented by 
Q. Tiie anoinahstio yeor is 35 minutes lotigtr than » 
solar year, and 4 min. 10 sec. longer than B sidtroal 
year. t ‘ 



ANoMAtous, ii-Hom'-ii-lvt (Gr. a, withonl, nomos, 
a rule), in Bet., thi.s term is applied to all parts of a 
plant when they lime very irregular or unusual forms. 

Anokauv, (Gr. unomu^tis, irregular, \m- 

equal), iu tirnm., BigniiieBau irregularity, an exce)7tieii 
or deviation from rule. Anomalous verbs are such £ib 
are not conjugated conformably to thn rules of their 
conjugation, as, Irgo in Butin, inyitw iu English. 

Anomai.v, used iu Aslroii. to denote the angle miido 
Viy lines drawn from the, perihelion of tt planet and i!a 
position in its orbit at utiv lime, which meet in that focua 
of the ellipse deacrilKsi by t he planet which denotes tho 
position of the suu. Thus, iu the figure in the artiolo 
upon anomalistic year, X being the position of tiny 
planet in its orbit, P its perihelion, «nd 8 the siin, tins 
angle 1*»X is the anomaly. This is sometimes tormccl 
true anomaly, to distingiiisb it from mean and ecceu- 
tric anomaly. Tho true unomiiiyistheangle at the snn, 
between the position of a planet at anyyioint of its 
orbit and its perihelion, the planet moving in its orbit, 
lit a varying ra|e of speed, quicker wben at its pieri- 
lielion, and sir wci at its apuelioti. Now tbo mean 
anomaly#s the angle at the snu liLilween the perihcliou 
and an'imaginary position of (he planet, being tho 
place ill its orbit where it would be, supposing it to 
move always at its mean or average speed, instead of 
the position it atduaUy ocoupies at tho same time, 
moving at its variable rate ol progression; while the 
eccentric ononialy is tho angle at tho cetitro of tho 
ellipse between Die perihcliou and a point .in the eir- 
cumference of tv circle described from tho centre of tho 
ellipse with a radius equal to liivlf its greater axis, de¬ 
termined by a perpendicular drawn from tbo actual 
position of the planet to the axis, and produced to cut 
the circle. Thus iu the figure, supposing X to bo tho 
position of any planet travelling at its variahlo rate of 
progression at any given time, and M the position it 
would occupy at the sainc time if it had travelled from 
its perihelion at its mean speed, tho angle PSX is tho 
true anomaly, the angle P8JI the mean anomaly, and 
the angle PCJ3 tho oeceiitric anomaly. 

Ano.vi(eans, uit-o-mc'-nna (Or. anoiuoiae, differ¬ 
ent), in church history, the name by which the pure 
Ariaiia came to he distingui-shed in the 4th century. 
They were so called from their niaiutaining that Chn.st 
had a nature diflerent from, and iu nothing rosemhling 
that of God; whereas the Semi-Arians held that there 
was a rescrabhinco between tho two iiutures. Tho 
Anomocaus were condemned by tlip Semi-Arians at tbo 
council oi Selcucia, a.». ii'iD; but the I’oriuer avenged 
therasolves by condemmug the latter at a council at 
Constantinople, u year alter. 

AifOMOi’Tsnis, 'Sa-o-mti/i'-tc-ria (Gr. ammos, with¬ 
out rule, jiUria, fern). In Gcol., this term is applied to 
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a gojjus of fossil ferns poculittr to the new red ea.ud- 
Btone. The plants differ from all recent and fossil 
fema; heneethe generic name, which aignifies' anom¬ 
alous fern.' * 

Akowa, o-«o'-jio, in Hot,, the custurd-nppln, a gen. 
of plants belcngiog to the ii.at. ord. and 

composed of smaU trees and shrhbs growing in Hiu 
West Indies nud South America, where they are culli- 
ratod for the SEike of their dc.lieipus fruits. The most 
important spoeies arc A, equamosa and A. initrhuta: 
The flrst, commonly known ns the sweet sop, is found 
in ail the ‘VVest-lndia islands, 'fho fruit is covered 
with greenish scales, and lia.stUeappoaraticoof ayoiing 
pino-eonc. The cditde portion consists of'^a ihioU, 
sweet, %nd JnsciouB pulp. A. y/ntriaih',. the, soar sop, 
which ilf also a natiio of theWc^t Indies, is a pie- 
toresquo small tree, bearing a yellowish-green fruit, 
weighing from 1 Ih. to 3 lbs., and covered with weak 
prickles! Its pulp is perfectly white, and has a most 
agreeable acid taste. A. reiieuluta yields the netted 
custard-apple, a large diirb-I>rown fruit, (hied with 
yellowish or reddish pulp of ulioiit the consistence of 
cii-sfard. A.rhf.rimoUa is cultivtilcd in Verii, on account 
of the excellence of its fruit, which is cidlcd the chei i- 
luoliu. Two other important speeies have heen de- 
Norihed,— A. s^lealk-a (the Aratica do Mofo of Urazil) 
and A. pahutrin, both of which furnish light and haiid- 
Boino wood, used for tuiauTy. 

Akonace*, an-o-wii'-w-e, in Hot., a iiat. ord. of 
dicotyledonous plants, of which tlio tyjio is tin' geo. 
Annna. Theyare trees or shrubs, with leavesiilU'.'-nate, 
Biinple, and without stipules. In tho ilower we tirid a 
calyx of threo sepals, and a corolla of si.x leathery 
petals, arranged iu two whorls. The carpi'ls axe usu- 
itlly numerous, distinct or united; (lie styles slKjrt, 
the .stigmas simple, and the ovules iuveri.ed. flic I'rnit 
is c,imposed of a miitihcr of dry or succulent carpels, 
iwmotimcs dislhier, but ofteiier nnileil, so as to form 
a (Iieliy ma.ss. 'fho plants of this .irder arc almosi 
entirely cotilined to the tropical regions ol Asia, Africa, 
and America, none heiag found iu iMiroiie. They are 
generally anmiatic ainl fragrant in all their parts, and 
some are very ii.seful. (Scit Asoma, C.ltLOcntsit, 
IIpr.V’KiiA, XiioriA.) 

AkoMVJIOCS, a terni derived from 

the (ircck, ami sigidVing literally without a name, or 
namolcsfl. It is applied to hool.s uhieii do not bear 
the name of tho nutbor. When an assumed iiaiiie is 
givoi), the term psem/oHi/iBO'i* is used, it is fretpu’iitly 
a. matter of importance iu literature to know (he 
author of an ,'nionymous workand hence several 
excellent works have iifipcared in (rcrmaov and Franco 
on thia subject: us, I’larcius " J)e Scrip\U et Serip- 
loribus Anonymis ct I’seudonyuiis Synlagnia,” Ham¬ 
burg, Hif I; find ‘‘Thesaurua .'Vnonymoruui et I’seudo- 
iiymorum," Hamburg, 170S; mid the I'.xcelleut work 
ofllarhier, “ liictiounaire des Ouvrages vVuonymea et 
.Pseiidonvraes," second edition, t vols., I'ai-i.s. i.S22-25, 
giving the names of about ‘2-;t,(K)d wovlts, with their 
known or atsumed authors. In tins country, political 
artidos, as well as most of those that appear in peri¬ 
odicals, are anonymous, a Rystcni which, while it 
iieenrcs greater freedom to the writer, occasionally 
leads to abuse. Tho sending of anonymous letter’s 
demanding money or doiiounciiig persons was made 
felony by i) Oeo. f. (1722), h Gco. IV. c. 20 (1827), 
and I Viet. c. S7 (IKW). 

AkoptoTBiuiit) M,d>i'-o-plo-th!'-ri-um (Gr. o, without, 
nplon, weapon, fherlujt, beaat), in Gcal., a gen. of ex¬ 
tinct quadynpeds, estiihlishcd by Cuvier from bones 
found in the Paris tertiariea. Peveral opecies have 
been determined, the smailest having been little larger 
than n guinea-pig, and the largest about the eixe of a 
small ass. From the oituations iu which their roinaina 
have boon discovered, these ancient inhabitants of our 
globe appear to hove lived in herds in swamps and 
marshes. They all had slender lege and feet, with but 
two toes, as in tho rmuinantB, and wore the earliest 
bi-hoofod animals known to have existed ou tho earth. 
In some tho tail was short and thick, and wiis probably 
tiiado use of in swimming; iu otUera it was short and 
slender. The dentition of the germs appears to have 
been very peculiar, each jaw having had six incisors, 
on each side of which was a small eauiiio, and behind 
these, without leaving any iulcn'al, seven molars, 
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resembling those of tho rhinoceros. The commoa 
anoplethere (A. commune) has been taken as the 
of a small natural family,—tho Anoplotherida!, which 
appear to form a connecting link hetweou the paohy- 
deniiB, or thick-skiunedinauimalia, and the ruminants. 
Cuvier, in describing this typical species, showed ^at 
in one respect it stood between the rhinoceros and„ 
horse, and in another, betwwai the hippopedamns and 
c-aniel. Tho restorations of the aiioplotlu-vcs and 
other ancient animals, by this great cornnarativo 
unutoroist, from the mutilated remains found in tbes 
gyiisum-heds np.ar Paris, may bo regarded ns one of 
the most splendid achievements of palicontology. The 
name Anopinthmam, which signifies ‘ weaponless 
I'cast,’ was given to the genus from tho fact that all 
tlic species iteem to have been destitute of organs of 
defence, ii.s tnsks, claws, or liorns. 

ANOi’i.tiiiA, iia-o-iila'-ra, a fam.of insects, in wliich 
arc comprehended the Apteru of liiimams and tho 
many varieties of Vedicuh's (sec Pisi)icin.us), as well 
a-i tiic parasitic insects of other writers. About 600 
diil'crRiit forms oC A/topiuru, all of them parasitic— 
all of thorn bearing a close resimiblanee to the human,, 
parasite, the louse, havo been described. As a rule, 
only one apecie,s of aiioplura attacks a single species 
of animal; hut in eagles and gulls as many ns five. 
diUereut species have been discovered.—iSf/l Hermy’s 
AiMplara UrUanniea. , 

AivoKTUiTB, iin'-nrfh-Ue (Or. a, without, orthos, 
riglit), a species of felspar, containing lime instead ot 
potash combined with silicate of aluunna. 

ANsTtnifs Fiitii-BAMi' IkDiCATOB.—This ingenious 
instrument, wbicli is louiulud upon the Isws winch 
govern the ditlnsiou of gases, is intended to make 
known at a di.stMnci! the presence, iu a coal-pit, of 
fire-damp—tho miners’ deadliest enemy. 'The instru¬ 
ment consists of a small india-rubber bailout), filled 
with atraospliev!-; air, and fixed under a lever. This 
lover is conucctcrtwilli a galvanic upparalns iu such a. 
way that a very slight motion wiU either make or 
break the circuit. If this apparatus be placed ia an 
atmosphere containing a dangerous percentage of 
coal gas, tho gas will rapidly permeuto the atmospheric 
air in the balloon, distend it longitudinally, press upon 
the lever, and thus set the bell ringing on the spot, 
and, by means of the galvabio apparatus, another in 
the manager’s otlice. The bells go on ringing so long 
as tliere is any liri'-daiup in the part of the mine at 
which Hie upparalns is placed. Air. Ansell has also 
iuvciiied a form of apparatus for giving immediate 
w-aruirig of sudden irrnplious Oi fire-damp.— lief, 
Aledianics* Moijozinr, 18 t>. 6 . 

An.si;bes, dii'-tc-ivi's ( bat. auscr, a goose), the i.liird 
order of the Linoa'aii class .lees, thus characterixed :— 
A smooth beak, rovered with skin, gibbous at the base, 
and broader at the point; feet formed for swimming, 
having palmated toes, connected by a membrane; tho 
legs thick and short ; the body bulky, pltitup, niui 
downy. Food—fishes, frogs, aquatic plants, Ac. (iS'ct- 
GoooB.) 

Awswra, au'-scr (Ktym. unsettled; Gothic, and- 
sw'iir; Danish, ans'iire or aneu'arcr; Sax. amhairan; lO' 
reply to a question, ol>jectiou, or assertion; to justify), 
in Law, i.s a pleading or rejily, whereby an aUegation 
iu a bill of eomplaiiit iu chaucery, or inquiries arising 
thereout, or iu a libel or articles iu tho ecclesiastical 
and other civil courts, is or are replied to or rebutted. 
In chancery, iho interrogatories were formerly included 
ill the bill ; but now tho practice is for the phuutilV 
to exhibit separate interrogatories,which the defendant 
is bound to answer upon oath, or, iu the base of a peer 
or peeress, upon honour; ami the party may he oulied 
on to answer fu'd ivice (except iu criminal cases), orou 
interrogatories exhibited. Hut in no cose can a muu 
ho compelled to give an answer which might criminate 
or degrade him. And any party to a suit may put 
, forth interrogatories to bo answered by any one or 
more of tho others. 

Akt, aiit (Lat. Formica), a well-known genus of hy- 
mcnopterous insects,wldc.b from the very earliest period 
of the world’s history liavo uttructnd attention on ac¬ 
count of their social and industrious habits, their love 
of order and subordination, and nnrcmittiiig economy. 
They are distinguished from other IdymeitopUra bw 
their habit of residing underground iu numerous 
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aud l>7 the oxisteoee of nmters umODg them, 
ii;y Wbioh elasB the laboiire of the commuDitT are ohiefl v 
performed. Attbotigh eonohU, their muBCUiBr etreiif^h 
ia extiaordjiiat7, and they vrill carry loeda «t leael ten 
times their ijwn weight, dispisyvng niesnwbUe oonai- 
derabie aetirity. They bare a triangular head; the 
antcnciie are geoioulntd; the jaws siroDg; thc ligula, 
or iowM lip, amatl, rounded, or epoon-like; the thorax 
j!omprea«ed at the sides; the ahaomen nearly oval, the 
podude which joins it tothe thorax formingin somekinds 
a single and in some a double scale or knot. A com- 
mnnitr of ants, whatever the species may be, consists 
of ntales, which have always four wings ; of females, 
much larger in aise than the males, which Only jmssess 
wings during the pairing season; and of a sort of bar¬ 
ren females, whioh have been variously termed neuters, 
workersi or nurse-ante, and which, so far us is known, 
hare never been observed to have wings in any stage 
• of their existence. The nests of ants are difloroutly 
•'ooustraoted in the different speoics; nil, however, are 
very curiously and regularly arranged. “If an ant- 
hdi be examined any time after midsummer up to the 
close of autumn, there may be seen mixed with the 
wingless workers a number of both males and females 
fufnisbed with white glistening wings. These, how- 
•ever, are neither kings nor queens iu the state, at 
least so far as freedom of action is concerned; for 
they are not allowed to move without a guard of 
workers to prevent them leaving the hrmndaries; and, 
if one straggles away unawares, it is for the most part 
dragged back by the vigilant sentinels, three or four 
of whom may in sooh cases bo seen hauling along a 
winged deserter by the wings and limbs. The workers, 
80 far from ever facilitating the exit, much less the dc- 
paitnre of the winged ones, more pHi-ticalnrly tlm 
liamales, guard them most assiduously in order to pre¬ 
vent it, and are only forced to acquiesce when tlve 
winged ones became too numerous to bo either guarded 
or fed. Tlicro seems, indeed, to be a uniform disposi¬ 
tion iu the winged ones to desert their native colony ; 
and, as they never return after pairing, it would 
soon bocome depopulated in the absence of females. 





(sesmunxn, wivh jesd or claw more moaiv suomrim.) 

The aetuid luring does not seem to take place within 
the an't-hilli ; aud wo have obserred scouts posted all 
aroBOd ready to discover and carry back to the colony 
as many fertile females as they could meet with. Nay, 
wo are quite certain that whole colonies have thus been 
86 
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dispersed ; and, when they did not find fertile females 
near their encampment, they have gone fartbor mtd 
farther, till they loand them; and, if tbty had gone 
very iar, never returned, but commenced a number of 
new estabHshmeuts, according to their coareuiepoe. It 
is probable that, soon after pairing, the nudes die, w do 
the males of bees and other insects; for, ns the wmrkors 
never bring any of them back nor take any notice of 
them after leaving the ant-hill, they innst perish, 
being entirely defenceless, ond destitute both of aatiM 
andm' raandildes to provide for their aastenance. It 
was supposed by the ancients that all ants ata caiiain 
age acquired wings, but it was reserved far the youngim 
Huber, ifi particular, by means of bis sttiUcial fermi- 
caries, to trace the development of the ^dngsdu the 
female, from the 6rst commencement till he saw Uiora 
stripped off and laid aside like cast clothes.” — {Mro- 
tierip,) The eggs of ants are so small as to be scarcely 
visible to the naked eye. Contrary to what takes place 
in most insects, the eggs when laid ore not glued toany 
ftxed place, bat are dropped at random liy the mother 
in her progress through the nest, and carefully collected 
by the workers, several of whom sedulously attend hoc 
during her period of laying. The collected eggs are 
taken to the various apartments of the nest adiwted 
for the purpose, and there left for hatching. Heat 
beingiudiBpeosutxle,thc egg8 are plaeed carefully during 
the day near the surface ol the ant-hill, but so sucltered 
from tne direct influence of the suu, os to prevent the 
too rapid evaporatiou of their moisture. As night ap¬ 
proaches, the experienced insects to whom the cure of 
the precious ova is intrusted, remove the eggs to warmer 
quarters, to prevent the escape of the beat they uatu- 
raliy possess. Nor does tlic care of these tender nurses 
cease when the little ants come into life. At night 
they ore carefully stowed away in the ionermost cham¬ 
bers of the nest, every aperture being closed to pre- 
vent the ingress of cold air. But os soon as the rays of 
the morning sun fall upon the surface of the nest, the 
workers busily commence carrying their infants to tJie 
upper chambers, where, close under the roof, they may 
enjoy the genial warmth, Not nnfreqliently, they even 
place them for a time on the outside of the nest, 
exposed to the direct rays of the son. During their 
grubhood, the bttlo creatures are fed by the nurses, or 
l)y the mother herself, liy a liquid disgorged from the 
stomach. When the grubs are full grown, tliey spin 
cocoons of a nicmbranoc.H texture, and of a brownish- 
white colour, iu uppearaoco not unlike barleycorns, for 
wbicb, indeed, Ibev were mistaken by early obsorvere. 
Hence, doubtless, arose tbe belief that the insect laid 
up a store o*' grain in tbe summer season, to serve for 
its support in the winter.. It is certain, however, that 
our Jj!iiro,uonn acts are carnivorous iu their habits. Says 
the Bcv. J. O. Wood: “ Ants do not, as has been fre¬ 
quently ssid, lay up stores of corn for tbe winter, for 
they arc in a state of torpidity during tbe winter 
months, and require no food. Moreover, an ant 
would And as much difficulty in eating and digesting a 
groin of corn as wo should in devonring a trass of 
straw.” Colonel Sykes, however, observed an ant iu 
India that laid up a large store of millet-seed; and it 
is possible that other species may have the same habit. 
The vegetable substance which ants appear chiefly to 
use as food, is sugar, and to this, wherever it is to be 
found, they seem fo be guided by a very acute sense 
of smell, Jtoney-dcvi, the saccharine excresoenCe of 
the aphides, is a favourite food of many speoies. Not 
only do the ants climb plants on whicn npMdt* ate to 
bo found, but should they lied tbe creature aud not 
I his saccharine produce, they will, with their antennm, 

I pat the aphis on either side of the abdomen until the 
desired drop is yielded, and then pass on to another, 
launscae qaaintly styles the aphis too luit'a miick-caw. 
It is even related that tbe ant seems to regard the 
aphis os bis partionlsr property, and ia prepared to 
do batfte to the death with any other ant that seeks to 
dispute its title; and tllat tbe Apkts rMbeino, whlcdi 
derives its food from the roots Of grass ana other 
plants, ia not uncommonly taken into eustedy by the 
yellow aut {Formicafima), and maintained in m nest^ 
as a farmer might procure a herd of cows and hemse 
them is his sheds. Ibat these stories are bOTOnd dts- 
pnte is not insisted, still, when the wonderful mstindt 
of the aut is considered, it hi too mneh to reject them 
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as altogether iacredibl<s. Inclaed, if sitoald b« sufiloient 
to fltkd Haber amoog those who nentioa this fiunter* 
like habit of the ant, to eafiUe the statement to aeirions 
eoBsideration, The habitations of ants are cnri- 
ODsljroonstraotod, and displav great ingenaitgr* Hooses 
built by tbe oominoD i«t>o<i-aat {Formica rtifa) are 
someUmes ea large -as a small haycock. They are 
generally Ibiind in vicinity of some largo tree on 
the bank of a stream; such a tite affording thorn both 
food and the moisture requisite for building purposes. 
Xhe aut-hin is of a eonical sbape, and composed of 
leavea, scraps of wood, earth, &e. • At the commence' 
mcnt the nest is simply att excavation made in the 
earth; a number of the labourers wander about in 
quest of materials suitable for the superiflTacture, 
uthoraatm^ out partioles of earth from the interior, 
which dre replaced by the bits ,of wood mid loaves 
other laliourers bring in, and which tlm builders pro¬ 
perly arrange. Oare is taken that space is left for the 
gsilericB that lead to tlte interior, while the dome con¬ 
tains a number of spacions apartments commonicatiug 
with each other 1^ means of galleries aimilsaiy con¬ 
structed. To ^ saperileial observer the erterior of 
on ant colony presents the appearanoa merely of a 
careless heap, the result rather of chance than of de¬ 
sign. Afiniite inspection, however, would invariably 
discover it to bo the very perfection of aroliitceture, 
in which thc Mtacks of enemies, the effect of wind and 
ilootU and the rays of the sun, have been thoroughly 
provided against in tbe building. Ants arc very png- 
nacioua, and often fight fiercely. Party meets party, 
and after the fray may lie found iimbicss truuka, and 
tmnklcBs heads, and combatants fast lucked in each 
other's embrace, and quite dead. More extraordinary 
than all, however, is the fact that some spociea of ants 
go on regular forays bi carry off the eggs and grubs of 
other species, which they carry into captivity, and rear 
as bond ants and slaves for the rest of tlieir lives. The 
best known of thede marauders are the Sanguinary 
Ant (JPorwicM MHifHiiicii) and the Amair.on Ant {Formica 
n^eauens). It lias been noticed as a rather singular 
ciroumstauco, that in both coses the kiduappers arc 
red or pale-coloured ants, and the captives jet black. 
The tyrants march forth attended by scoots, and when 
the unsuspecting colony of negro nuts is reached, there 
onsnes a tremendous fight, in which the negroes are 
certain to be worsted.-' Thereupon, the conquerors assail 
the now ttudofendod ant-hill, rend its walls with their 
powerful mandibles, seize the pupm in their moutlia, 
and march home again in triumph. The slaves ore 
not ill-treated, but live as do human slaves, the only 
reward for the labour of their lives being such I'ooii 
and lodging as their masters please to li;;stow.— R^/’. 
Oould'a EngliJth Aola; the works of Baron do Geer, 
Huber, Latreille, Kirby and Spence’s Entomnlogg, &c. 

Aitt, Whitd, in Zool., an extensive and important 
fara. of the Ncitropteroua ord., chiefly confined to the 
tropicB, where they perform iio ineonsidorable share 
in tlie nsosssary business of removing_from the earth's 
surface (he tiarrion that cumbers it. liiko the common 
aut, the white ants live in communities, and are, like 
them, omnivorous. Kike the familiar “little brown 
ant," too, the white tropical insect is, at a certain 

S oriod of its existence, furnished with wings to expe- 
ite its emigration. At no time, however, docs the 
general form of the two insects agree. The antennse 
of tile white ants are thread-shaped, and composed of 
about twenty joints, and the eyes are rather small, but 
prominent; tlie body is depressed, and the mouth very 
similar to that of tne_(M*q/>/em, with the four-cleft 
lower lip, the wings slightly transparent, and the legs 
short. As destroyers, they certainly deserve place 
next to tbe locusts, fibonld they attack a bniiding 
composed wholly or partly of wood, it is doomed 
truly, when they leave it, as being of no further use to 
them, it will not have altered much in appearance; 
but examination will discover tbe substantial beams to 
be mere shells, and the pillars as hollow and unstable 
as reeds. 'Xovtr gnu tbat hongs against the wall will 
drop barrel from stock at the slightest handling, and 
your sword show ttself naked, through its icather 
sheath being bat up. K'othiog is safe from the white 
ant's insatiaDle appetite. Their tactics in attacking a 
building are Very peculiar. While some of them are busy 
gutting the timbers that snppoit it, others ascend from 
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them, entmng a rafter or some otbsrpart of Qiepoofyin 
seareti, aa it would seem, of thethateb, whi^timy 
to relish more than any other portion of * hona*;' # 
they flnd it, they bring op wet eday, and build gnlt^tea 
tbroiigli the roof in varions directKins as long as it will 
snpport them. In this manner a -Wooden hOttae fa 
speedily destroyed, and all thsd is contidned tnit la,gt 
the same time, suiqeeted to their ravages. Tbose won- 
derfal edifices known os ant-hills are built of earth or' 
sand agglutinated together. When Hr. livingstone 
woa engaged in his first African exploration. He wit¬ 
nessed several instances, not only of this mjrsteriona 
insBct arohitcotnre, but also of the impostant part tliey 
play in the schema of nature. He tells us that the 
country between Kinyantl and Seshella is fiat, except 
Patches elevated only a few feet above the Mirroiinding 
level. “There are also many monuds, where tlio - 
gigintio ant-hills of the oonutry have bean situated, or 
Htili appear. These mounds are evidently the work of 
the Termites., Ko one who has not seen these gigantic 
atnicturos can fancy the industry of these little 
labourers. They seem to impart fertility to the soil 
which has once passed through tlteir mouths; for the 
Alakolo find the sides of the ant-hills the ehoice spots 
for rearing early maize and tobacco. In the parts 
through which we passed, the meunds were generally 
covered with wild date-trees." The fecundity of the 
female of this s^ieoies is truly wonderful. She and her 
partner are incarcerated in a cell by tbe neuters, and 
are there regularly supplied with food; and, after im¬ 
pregnation, on tile enhirgemcnt of the evaries, her 
abdomen swells to the emwmonS size of nearly tvMt 
thousand times the rest of Iferbody. As soon as she 
begins to lay eggs, they are conveyed away by the 
neuters to the prepared cells, which, in conjunction 
with the magazines of provisions, occupy tiie interior 
of their nesta. It is said that she lays as many as 
8(1,0C»0 of these eggs in the oonrsc of twenty-four 
hoars. Bo marvellous a fecundity would apeedily over¬ 
whelm the earth, did it not happen thatcomparativcly 
lew roach maturity, and that oirds. beasts, and fishe's 
devour them in shoals. The true ants, however, are 
their worst enemies, and prey on them with the most 
savage voracity, especially at the period of their 
swarming. When roosted, they ore said to be pala¬ 
table as food, and as snob ty bo highly esteemed by the 
natives. A llayeye chief, who paid a ceremonial visit 
to Hr. Livingstone’s camp, was offered somebread and 
apricot jam. “ Did you over eat anytliing so good ? ” 
inquired the doctor. " Ah!" responded the oluef, 
“you should try roast white ants." 

A xtacjd, unf-os-id fGr. onU, against, and arid), 
a term applied to such medicines as possess the quality 
of norreeting acidity or sonrnoss in the stomach. The 
principal antacids are potash, soda, magnesia, lime, 
and their carbonates. 

A\r.iaoM.sT Mivscms, dn-fdg'-o-nisi (Gr. anti, 
against; ngonisies, a oombatant), in Anat.,.are those 
muscles which act in opposition to each other; as 
flexors and extensors, abductors and adductors. In 
the arm, for example, the flexor muscles bond the 
limb inwarti ut the elbow, while tbe extensor muscles 
draw tbe limb bock or extend it in a direct line. The 
flexor and extensor muscles act antagonistically 
towards each other, not in efforts at simultaneous and 
contrary action, but in oonsccutive action of an oppo¬ 
site direction. There is, however, a soft of passive 
action in tlie different muscles of tbe body, consti¬ 
tuting-what is termed tbe natural tone of the system; 
and when this is lost or partially enfeebled in one set 
of muscles, their natural antagonists bpve an undue 
action on the parts, and cause disfigurement byde- 
strnotion of the natural balance. The form and 
position of the muscles of the fiiee, for instanoej keep 
up a balance of feature in the natural expression of 
immobility or stillness; those of one side antagonize 
those of tlw otliers. In paralysis of one side of the faac, 
the muscles of that side are deprived of their natural 
ton© and power of action, white those of the other eido 
of the faoe retain their tone end power as before; the 
consequeiwo of which is, that the latter draw the 
month to Ihcir side of the fiiee, white the others are 
unable to oountcrhnlaMo© this action l^ thrir want, of 
tone and power to act in the opposite direction. Tbean 
raUscles hence possess a counterhidaneiBg power. 
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«ctiT 0 iu a state of immobility, and » inoviop; power 
in oppoaito directions durinj; the inoremeuc of tlie 
parts to wiiicb they are ilxod. 

ASTAnotc, (Ur. anft, aesinst, and al^on, 

pain), in Sldd., a term applied to that which relievos 
pain. 

AttTAXiKau, Snt-iiV-kii-U (Gr. anti, ngainst, and 
alkali), a name applied to euoli niedicinos as tend to 
counteract the proaonea of nllialics in the syslein. The 
ontalkalics in ni6.st common uso arc nimiutic, nitric, 
and citric acid. . 

ANTAKACnisis, iint'-iin-tl-Mai'-sh (Gr. antanaHao, 
I driVo baclc),*in llhet., is u term denotini; the repe¬ 
tition of a word iu a different, koiipr, or as n ditrercut 
part of speech, from that in n hicli it h^s already l>con 
employed, in order to attract attention or pivo ex¬ 
pressiveness to tile phrase; as, “ Whilst we Hue, let us 
Iwe." It is also thercturninp to asuhjeot after a Imip 
parenthesis, by repeating, in the same words, part ol 
what went helore. 

AjtTAKAGOCE, imt'-fin-h-geje (Gr. anti, against, and 
■amaqoge, the bringing up), ii figure in Khet., applied 
to the case of an opponent, when not able to answer 
the accusation of bis adversaiy, replying by neeusiiig 
him of the Same or other crimes. It is usually called 
recrimination. 

AnTABCnrsM, dal'-ar-Ksia (Gr. anti, against, and 
nn-he, government), an opposition to all government 
or legal restraint. 

Aniauctic, au-lary-itk (Gr. ow/i, against, or oppo¬ 
site to, and arkton, the Rear, or nortlieru constellatHm), 
an expression applied to the south pole and Southern 
Ocean, as opposite to tho norUi pole and Nortlicrn or 
Arctic Ocean, and especially to the region which lies 
Around the untiirctic or south pole, within a circle 
distant 23'’ 2S' from that pole; corrc.spondlng to an area 
aimilarly circumscribed which surrounds the north or 
arctic polo. 

Antabes, Hn-iair'-eo, a bright double star in the 
constellation Scorpio, marked «, and known as Cor 
■Sitorpii, the Scorpion’s heart. It is remarkable for its 
brilliant red appearance. 

Ahtb, Hn'-ie, a Latin proposition signifying ‘ before,’ 
•nnU much used in tlie comiiosition of linglisb words. 
In coihpusition it signifies before, either iti place or in 
time. The Greefcprepositio.p anti is likewise frequently 
u.scd in composition, nud denotes against, opposite, 
ooaifarg to, 

Akt-iateb, Gbeat [Myrmecophaga jnimta of Lin- 
nseua).—^This curious creature, sometimes called the 
ant-bear, is an inhabitant of most of the tropical parts 
of South America east of the Andes. It is the largest 
of the edentata, measuring four feet and a half from tho 
tip of the snout to tho root of the tail; while the latter 
uiember measures nearly three feet in length. These, 
at least, were the diniensiotis of the full-grown female 
lately at the Zoological Gardens. The head of tbe 
great aiif-cater extends to a long snout covered with 
akin, with only a very small opening at the tip for th'.^ 
protrusion of the tongue; its ears arc very minute ; 
its legs, especialiy the anterior ones, very stout and 
.strong, and armed each with four long claws, whioh 
tnm inwards against the sole of the foot. The hind 
feet are provided with a broad sole, and it is probably 
from this circumstance tbat the nuiuinl derives its 
occasional name of ant-hear. Tho body is covered 
with bristly bair, which, on the tail, grows to such a 
length as to sweep the ground. 'VVben composing 
its^ for sleep, the aot-cater curls its body, and so 
enwraps itself in its busby tail, as to present tbe 
<te{>BAranco o|^a heap of withered grass rather than a 
living animal. It is said that tbe animal resorts to 
the shelter of Us tail as a protection from the rain, 
and that the Indians, on overtaking this sort of game, 
make a rustling among the forest loliago, to resemble 
the pattoriug of rmn ; whereon the ant-eater hastens 
to wrap itseli in its tail, rendering it an easy matter 
j'mr tiio stoaltb)'’ savage to approach and knock it on 
the bead. Tins precaution is not unnecessary; lor, 
despite the hiiimal's harmless Bupcarance, it has a 
habit of suddenly rising, bear-fashion, and clasping its 
.assailant rdnnd the waist, lacerating him icarfully with 
its powerful claws. The natural food of tbe ant-eater 
is tne white otit that abounds on the banks of lakes 
«nd rivers in trofncol South America. Assailing the 
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nests of the industrions little insects with its heavy, 
armed fore-paws, it puts the entire colony in eonfuBlOn, 
and then thrnsting amongst them its nimble tonghe, 
capable of protrusion to the extent of a foot and a 
half, witlidniws the adherent ants into its tnaw, re¬ 
peating tho operation till they are all consumed, or tho 
ant-eater’s appetito satisfied. Tho ant-eater's tonguo 
is composed almost solely of ring-liko inosclCS, and is 
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altogether worm-like in npppiirance. The surface is 
endued with a viscous matter, to which tho ant* and 
termites become helplessly altacbed at tho slightest 
conlact. Willxmt this p-ovidential arrangement, 
the aiiimitl would find sulisistcnco next to impossible, 
as its month is extremely small, and it possesses no 
tenth. The latter is the case with the majority of the 
edentiitn. ^ 

Amtecepisnt, <ia'-fe-se'-dent (Tint., ante, before, 
and eerfo, I go), iu Gram., is tbe noun which goes 
before the relative, and to which it refers, In Log., it is 
tbat part of a conditional jiroposition on which tbo 
other, vviucli is called the coiiBequciit, dejtciids. In 
tho relation of caust.' and effect, the causo is the ante¬ 
cedent, the efl’ccl tho consequent. 

AltTKCKDESTiA, an'-ie-so-tien’-shi-S (Lat. anteeeiere, 
to precede, to go before),-Wbefl the motion of any 
heavenly body appears to iio in a direction contrary to 
tlie course of tbe signs of the zodiac, or from cast to 
west, it is said l>y astronomers to move inantecedentiii, 

A>Ti;ciiAMni£ii, Hn'-te-rhaim-ber (Lat. ante, before/ 
Fr. rhambre, room, apartment), jiteraiiy the room 
before the eb^jpuber; that whicb Icatia to the iirincip;.! 
apartmenf,. 

ANTKi)ii.nvi.iy, eii'-to-di-teo'-Bi.ri« (Lat. aufe,before, 
and .tiluvinm, a flood), a term applied to whatever 
existed or happened iu that period of the world's his¬ 
tory wliieh preceded the Flood. Tho length of this 
period is variously given. According to the Hebrew 
text, it comprised l.fi.aC years, being only 002 years 
less than the period from tbe Flood to the birth of 
Christ, or 20(1 years less than that from tbo birth of 
Christ to the present lime. The Samaritan and Sep- 
tungint texts, and Josephus, however, according to 
Hales and Jackson, make it no fewer than 2,250 years. 
All our authentic information respecting tiiis long and 
iiitBre.stiiig period is contained in forty-nine verses of 
Qeiiesi-s (iv. 16 to vi. 8), mure than hidf of which are 
occupied lyitli a list of names and ages, invaluable for 
chronology, but conveying no particulars regarding 
tho primeval state of man.— he/. Kitto'a hibUcal 
Cj/elopatdia. 

AuTEWirn, fV-<«-lop» (Lat. (Mi<ifcp«), » large gronp 
of ruminating mammals, comprising many species; 
and, although' diflering iu many parlioulars, agreeing 
in certain important characteristics. These are prin- 
cipolly as follows i—In tbe foim of the hornS, which 
are without angles and ridges, as in the sheep and 
goat, but of a round and aminlated nature. Fieopting 
in this particular, tbe horns of tho antelope genus 
widely difi'er: while those of one species arc perfectly 
straight, another will exhilfit curved of spiral horns, 
hi tome species they are peculiar to the male alone ; 
in others, the fcnialo is endowed with these handsome 
appendages oa well as its mate. All Tho antelopes era 
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r6jaMlcttble for their delicate aenee of emell. It baa 
been auppoaed that thia ia owing to.their poasession of 
*• laclvrymBl ainuaea,” or "tear-pita," and that theae 
orgnna oommuoioate aritb the noetrila. The nnatoniy 
of the parta fully piwea that thia theorjoie incorrect, 
and that i^re ia oo internal coinnninication between 
the laehrymul ainlus and the noae. Altbongh the 
antelopes ore not the only aninihls which possess sub- 
orhitafsinuaes, they are the only memhers ol theliollow- 
horncd fainily that cihibit this,character. The females 
are furnithed with two and sometimes four teals, and 
the perioS :^|tastation raries from five to eight months., 
One, and dShasionally two, ore hrought forth at a 
birth. the most remote ages, the eyes of tlusj 

genus hate been a peculiar theme. The^iJrcek and 
lionitm ngme of the gasclle, dorea*, is derived from the: 
yDth Serkonai, I see. Even the English name of the I 
genus, antelope, is a corrujs^on of the term antholopii, j 
literaily ‘ bright eyes,' l|r«,arc, morewer, inforined 
by llocliiirt, that the Scr^tural no.me, taiiiha, is de- 
riTed i'rotn tzthi, the Hebrew namohf thegazelle, which 
nUudes to the ljrightne.ss of its eyes. The same image is ^ 
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frequently employed by Kasteni poets, and also by onr 
modern versiticrs, the soft and sulnlucd hi nntv of the 
gasclle's eyes often being comparo.l to those of lue timid 
and blushing maiden. As anile, the hiifrofthoanleloi'e 
is smooth .‘ind sliorl, and of an equal length ; but. iu j 
some species, they have mimes on the. nech and 
shoulders ; others, as the gnu, are provided with a 
beard on tlie throat and chin. The ears are long and j 
pointed, growing in the inside of which are long white 
miirs, forming live longitudinal lines, with four bhiek 
spaces between. The tails are short, tufted at the 
extremity. This genus, as a rule, i.i gregarious, unit¬ 
ing in large {looks of thousands; but, in some iiistani'es, 
spending their lives in solitary pairs. When assneiat- 
ing in large numbers, great can lion ia tiilicn to prevent 
snipriae, and sentinels are constantly kept on the alert. 
Their wariness in this particular, combined with their 
acute sense of emell and sight, renders them somewhat 
diihcult game, tasking the patience and temper of the 
hunter to the fullest extent. The hiinling-gfounds of 
Africa contain the largest number <»f these aniinals; 
Asia furnishes several species; Europe supplies but a 
small quote; and the gigantic extent of pasture-land in 
the New World can boast of but a single species. Aus¬ 
tralia and Madagascarare totally destitute of antelopes, 
Bsofallindigenouarnnunaiits, Withregurd tot hohabitat 
of the antelope, it is far from a unifowu nature ; the 
general characteristics are as variable as the structure 
of the animiJs._ While some species delight in the 
parched and arid desert, feeding upon such bulbous 
plants as the nature of the soil affords, others find a 
Wme on the open plains, on the steppes of Central 
Asia, or karroos of Southern Africa. Another species 
prefers the mountainous districts, and exhibits oil the 
ease aud agility of the wild goat in their rocky home. 


The dense and mighty forests of tropical Africa pro¬ 
vide a home for some other species. The tsf. 
the antelopes were at one time included tlndet tjto, 
general head Aniilopiie. Modehi diacoyeries bayp'SO 
largely augmented the group, that it has been peceP- 
sary to class them into snbdiyiskmS, os fbUnirSi-riill 
True antelopes; SS. bush antelopes; 3. eoprifitfm {®r 
goat-hke) antelopes; 4. bovine (or os-like) antekipes. 
The two great divisions into which they are diyio^ 
are, the antelopei itfthe_fltld a,rtiiki>a«ielopet of ihe 
detert. They are principally distinguished in thie 
former by the absence of hair on the nostrils, whilst 
the same organs of the Istter division are covered 
within with hair or bristles. It is true, the subdivi¬ 
sions have been quadrupled by modem sodlogists; hot, 
as an eminent authority remarks, " the genus anmlope 
has become a kind of zoological refuge for the destitute, 
and forms an incongruous assemblogeof all the hollow¬ 
horned rnminaats together. So diversified are its 
forms, and so incongruous its materials, that it pre- 
I eents not a single character wbich will eitber apply to 
! all its species, or suillce to differentiate it from conter¬ 
minous genera.” The antelope would appear to be 
i the connecting link between the deer and the goat. 

I In the peculiarity of never shedding their horns they 
resemble the goat; on the other hand, their lleStness, 
the colour and texture of their hair, their' general 
structure, in fact, would place them near the deer 
tribe. The general colour of tpe antelope is brown on 
the baek, and white under the belly, yariegated with 
black stripes. M'ith regard to the size of the antelope, 
while one of the largest species are some five or Six 
feet in height, there is a singular little yoriety,-^the 
pigmy antelope, which scarcely measures nine inches. 
Tlie 'whole tribe amount to about eighty species. 
Antelope flesh forms a consiclerBble portion of tho 
native’s larder, as well as afi'ording food to some thon- 
samls of the carnivora. In cases of severe drought, 
they have b-'cn known to sweep down on the cultivated 
fields of the colonists in such flocks ns to cause fearful 
dcvfiBtations.—Kef. 'Englhh Cye'ipizdia—Nat. Hist. 

ANTKi,rCA», ihi-te-loo'-ktin (Lat. aide, before, and 
/kx, light), before light, a term applied by ccolesiastical 
writers to things done in the night, especially used in 
reference to the, assemblies of Christians which were 
held during the night iu the early times of persecution. 

Awtembbiduk, nn-fe-Sie-Wd'-i-ns (lat. a«fe, before, 
and meridies, noon or mid-day), before noon or twelve 
o’clock in the day, used in its abbreviated form am. to 
denote any time between midnight and noon. 

AUTuysx, dn-fen'-ue (Lat., a yard-arm), in Ent., 
those slender bodies with which the beads of insects 
are furnished, being synonymous with what arb called 
feeler.s or horns. (See Bbh, Itisbct, Ac., for t he several 
varielies of antenna;.)— i{<f. Ikirby and Upence’s /«- 
(rorlucliiin to JUnfomido f;/. 

AnttPEJitrtT. da’-Zc-pe-widf' (Lat. nafe, before, penc, 
almost, and idtimu«, the last), i.« used in Gram, to de- 
iiQfe the last syllable of a word except tw*,—the one 
before tbe penult. 

AiiT 5 iKio«,M«-fe'-r»-oj% before either in lime or place. 
In A iiat. it is often used to designate, parts which are 
situated before others, aud i.s thus opposed to poste¬ 
rior ; as, the anterior lobes of the brain, tho anferior 
interevA/alnene. 

ANTliuatx, iht-tie'-lix (Gr. aniihelix, from 
opposite to, and helix, ft spiral), in Anat., ia an cniinenco 
on the cartilage of tho car, sitniited before, or more 
properly within, tho helix, or outer circle of the ear. 
It consists of two ridges as its upper part, which unite 
as they descend. 

AsTiiKiMiifTics, in-thel-min’tike (Gr. n»ff, against, 
and elmiut, a worm), a term applied to such moaicine.s 
as have the effect of destroying worms in the stomach 
and intestines. They are of various kinds, but may 
bo divided into three classes,—those which, by increas¬ 
ing the peristaltic motion of the intestiucs, tend to ^s- 
placothe worms, and may thus occs^on their expulsion, 
—as purgatives of various kinds ; those which tend to 
strengthen the stomach and intestines, and tho system 
generally,—as tonics or analeptics; and those which act 
snccially upon the wornis, dislodging, weakening, or 
killing them. These last ore anthelmintics, properly 
so called. Of this class, the oil of turpentine is gene¬ 
rally tho best medicine that can be empltiyed, and ts. 
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jpoiaou on the wonua 
Ahtb^, IGr. on^t, agiunat^ a&d ktmnos, a 

4iynu»)tprop:eri]re$gm&eaabymu sunff in alternatoparia, 
as being ftscinntiy sna^ aiternatety by the two sides of 
the chotr. .At.pTeBenttbe name is ap^medto a species of 
mnsi^ eomposition, introduced into the service of the 
English charoh in the beginning of tho reign-of Qneen 
Elisabeth, the words being t^en ii-ooi the Psalms 
or other saitable^rtiott of the Scriptures or Litiu-cy. 
Xbeiv are three hmds of anthem,—solo, verse, and ibll 
anthem, The solo anthem has only one voice to a 
|>airt: the VenQ consists chiefly of chorus, but there 
are also verso parts for single voices; the full anthem is 
’Wholly chorus, and sang by all the voices. I'ho anthem 
can only be beard to perfection in cathedral service. 

Ammsius, an'-lhe-mis (Gr., tlic Chamomile plant), 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
Composite, sub-ord. tZ'Kiitj/loivo, and distinguished by 
having tile scales snrrounding tho flower-beads mem¬ 
branous at the borders, liho those of a chrysanthemum, 
from which genus it, in fact, differs chiefly in the re- 
oeptacle of the flower being furnished with little chafly 
projections. The most important plant of the genus is 
A. nohilit, the common clunnewilc, which is extensively 
cultivated for the sake of its flowers. It is an indi¬ 
genous perennial, flowering from .Tune to September, 
and growing on open gravelly piistures and commons. 
The copitnln, which are commonly termed flowers, are 
each composed of a number of tubular yellow florets, 
arranged on a rcfieptaclo, and surrounded by a circle 
-of ligate white florets. Tho double variety i.s iiro- 
dncM at the expense of the lubnlar florets, which 
become converted into ligulate florets. The single 
flowers are to be preferred for medical purposes, 
as the central yellow florets contain much more volatile 
oil than the white ones. Chamomile is cultivated for 
tho Xiondon market at Hileham and in some parts of 
Derbyshire. Both leaves and flowers possess a strong 
but not unpleasant aromatic odour, and a nauseous 
bitter taste. The principal constitnents of the flowers 
are volatile oil, tannin, niid bitter resinous matter. 
The oil, which is procured by distiilation, is stimulant 
and sntis{iasmodic, and is frequently used in tjio pro- 
]raration of tonic and catbartic ijills, and to relieve 
flatulence, griping, and oriiotalion. Tho dried flowers 
have the same properties as ^ho oil, and are u.sed for 
the same purjiesea. They are also employed externally 
for fomentafious. Tlie ehamoniilo flowers of the Ger¬ 
man pharmacologists aro the produce of a species of 
Afofricuria, a genua very closely allied to tho Anihemia, 
Dn the continent A. nobiUa is ealled the Koman cha¬ 
momile, to distinguish it irom >/. ChamumUla, which is 
there generally known as tho common ebnmomile. Two 
other species of Auihomia may be noticod,— A. Cofnia, 
the May-weed, a conmion ivild plant, sometimes mis¬ 
taken for the chamomile; and A. iim;- 
lfori«,whic.h yields a yellow dye,much 
used in Franco by the dver.s. 

ANTuiEn, iin'-ihar (Gr. awfkeroa, 
brionging to a flower), in Hot, an 
essenI ial portion of the stamen, 
being the bag or case (e) which con¬ 
tains ibe pollen. It is gouorally 
supported on the summit of a little 
column or stalk called the ./Ziawent 
(f/). The, pollenis disebargccl at cer¬ 
tain periods through little slits or 
liolc.s formed in tho anther. {See 
SlAMBN.) 

Antiiekibia, iin-ihe-rid’-i-d (Gr, 
swTSsnn o»(Ao.'!, a flower), in Bet., the general 
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tnrea in which, oertaiuly or probably, the fertilizing 
fiinotiOn bfreproductioh rosUte in flowerless plants, and 
wfaioih cosnaequently correspond physiologically to the 
anfbers of flowering plants. All these organs have one 
character in common,—namely, that of producing ex¬ 
tremely minute bodies endowed with snontiincons 
motion when plaoed in water. Thesemoving nodiesfrom' 
the m^eridia are caflod spermatozoids, autherozoids, 
or spema'tic filaments. (««« Sbbematozoiw.X 
A^'^KB8la, dft-<Ac'-si» (Gr.j^flowering), in Bot. this 
term is sometimes used to indicate the juried at which 
the flower-bud opens. 



Antiiraoito 


AwittoOXBrons, tm-tho-kar' -pna (Or. oMttM, 
flower, karpoa, fruit). in Bot., a generifl term flir (kntte 
formed by tho combination of severtfl flowers. Sudh 
frnilB usually consist not only of the ompels of the 
flowers, bnd of their bracts and floral envelopes M 
well, a fact indicated by tiie derivation of the tena 
anthomrpema. The terms muUiple, apfffegtdbt, &oi 
coUec(iv 0 , have also Uecn applied to these firoits. The 
most important aUthocarpona fruits are, the eowe, 
which is seen in the flr, larch, spruce, and other {flanU 
of the order Conifetv; the jjallubt*, seen in the cypress 
and juniper; the etrabihaa, seen in tbe hop; thessroms, 
in the pineapple; and the ageamia, in the fig. These 
fruits ore described under their respective hwdt. 

AiTTUO{fiittOTS5,o»-Me.»e-m'-fe (Or. «>ifAos, a flowor; 
kirkia, a ray), in Bot., a snb-ord. of tlie»na|f ord. 
Mepaticacea-, the Liverworts, distinguished by having 
valved pod-shaped sporangia. 

ANTubniUM, &n-iho'-dUtttn. (See CarirciiUK.} 

Ajit:hoi.ocy, iin-titol'-o-je (Gr. anikOa, a flower, 
and liiffia, a coUection), in Lit., is a collection of choice 
passage.? from variour. mitliors, eithcrin prose or verse, 
but generally in tho latter. It is more particularly 
axi[ilied to certain collections i>f Greek cpignimmatio 
poems. Meleager, tho Syrian, who lived probably 
about tlio middle of tlie Ist ceutnir before Christ, w 
generally regarded as the first that produced a work 
of this hind. Subsequently, similar collections were 
made by Philip of Thessalonica, Diogenianns of Hc- 
raclea, otrato of Sai'dis, sud Agathies ; but all these 
ancient works aro lost. Miitiy of the pieces, however, 
aro preserved in the later works of Constantine 
Cephalas, who lived in the 10th century, and Maii- 
miis Plaundes, Who .flonrislied in the I4th. Of the 
latter, the flrat pvhitmt edition is that of Loscaris, at 
Florenoc, 14M. The last edition, with a Latin metrical 
translation by GrotiuB, fc) that commenced by Bosch, 
and fluished by Leiiuep, in 6 vols,, Utrecht, 1785 - 
Itiaa. In, ItkKt a mauuscript tsjpy of the earlier col- 
lect ion of Cephalas was discowed by Salmasius in the 
Ileidelborg library. It was tokou to Borne during tho 
Thirty Years war, and suhscqucntly to Baris; but was 
restored to lleidellxM'g in ISIO. It is much tho richer 
and better of the two, and has been frequently edited. 
In imitation of the Greek antiiologies, several Latin 
nnthologies have been made by Scaliger, Bittfaous, 
liurmanii, and others. Oriental littfi'atttro, jiarticularly 
th(> Arabian, is very rich in anthologies. 

Astiiotaxis, (m-fAo-t.v.r'-ia. (Jfee lNFr.oi!HscrscB.) 

AjfwioxAWTiivM, dti-ihox-iWAhtm (Gr. anthoa, a 
flower, and a-avihi‘.,, yellow), in Bot., a gen. of grasses. 
Tho species A. odomtim is commonly known as the 
sweet vernal g^wa, and greatly esteemed for its sweet 
smell, wliieh i:;»n.se8 much of the wefl-known fragrance 
of iiew-mown hay. 

Akiiiozoa, tm'-lho-so'-ii (Gr. avflwa, flower, snon, 
animal), a cliisa of that division of tlie animal kingdom 
termed sonphytea (animal-flowers). The autkoxoa aro 
divisible into tlireo orders,—.!, hydroida, A. aaieroida, 
and A. helianthoula. These so-nalled ouimal-flowers 
apparontly, but not in reality, oombina the animal and 
vegetable in Ihoir nature ; for thev possess the sense 
of touch, the power of voluntary niotion, and uauaily 
feed on matters which they have swallowed or sucked 
in, digesting them in an internal I'avity; thus com¬ 
pletely exhibiting tho attributes of an animal. (See 
Actima and ZoornyrEH.) 

Anthbacite, rt«'-fAni-»ifc (Gr. oMihrttx, coal).—An¬ 
thracite, stoQC-coal, culm, or coal-glance, is avery hard, 
InstrouB kind of coal, found in tho lowest jmrts of the 
eaibomferous strata. It contains 90 to 90 per cent, ot 
carbonaccons matter, and burns almost without flame, 
with a steady glow. Being the oldestof coals, it difRirs 
cousidcrably from otliOT kinds. It is neorly devoid of 
structure, and contains no impressions of plants. Its 
fracture is sqmcwbai, iamoUar when broken in the 
direction of its bed, but irregularly oOnohoidal wlien 
broken across. Some specimens exhibit a bcoatiful 
play of colours, and are tbenco oaUod peseock-coal. 
Being dillicult of combustion, from its extreme hard¬ 
ness, it can oidy bo burnt in a .strong current of air. 
The coke o btained from it is very similar to the original 
coal both in bulk and weight. It is much need for 
steam-boilers, and for various metallurgical Operations, 
where a strong current of air is easily procia'ed,and on 
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Anthfaoothoritim Anti Ctei?n-I»nw LftBgoe _____ 

intOfmelieKli it roquired. i« Tory ^undant Awjeorto ktho eeUdirfttedtttatqsr, or t>I>np<>ilpo<rteW' 

ia tb« Wdslt eod t^r whiwe osoeUant qnantieit wa at Java, oo»eiwni»(r wWeli ttany £»boi^ aiididitiad 
lovod. It alio ocewa in ouoriiious epuutitiea in Kom Ttonet bave been told by trsteUera. (SaitlMa.) Tb» 
Araerioa; bnt nnieb o£ it w so eompaot that it cannot bark wT A. ntccidora, a tree growing in is ttied 
bett^Bsfoel. fcwcordaiin and matting. Satsks are ateonMtBBWCtqised 

Antiiiueoraxnnru, iin'-(kr/i-koJlh»'-ri-Hmt (Sr. an- from it by a very aiiaplo: oroceM. A branch la ent 
fArttjf, coal, tkeriwa, beast), a gen, of fossil ^achyderraa- corresponding to the length and diameter of the sack 
tousanimaisi that seems loetand intermediate between nranlcd. It w sosked a little, and tlien beaten with 
tire river-hog and tlie hippopotamus. The remains of chibs till tbe bber separates from the wood . ’Phis 
the antbracothoria were drst found in the tertiary %• done, the sack formed of the bark is gradnaily 
nites, or wood-coals of Liguria ; bonce the name given turned inside out and pulled down, as the Wo<^ i»: 
to this extinct animal. sawn off in slices. A thin slice is left to form the 

Animxwcns, an-tArfs'-kus, in Bot., a gen. of plants bottom of the 8a<:k. These bark socks are ccnnmonly 
belonging to the nat. ord. UmbeUi/eree, and ebarac- used for earrying rice. ♦ 

terized by possessiog little or no calyx, with heart- Awti-ATrBiTiosr,dn-(Wf-ftd»V-««{Gr.o«<i, against; 
sbaped petals bent down at their points; ana* by pro- Let. at/ri/io, a rubbing, wearing away), black-lead 
ducingm frijit narrowed below the short beak, and mixed with four times its weight of tallow or fat. It is 
without iny ridges. The species A. the com- used to prevent irictidn in maofaineiy. 

moD beaked parsley, grows wild in waste places, and is AHniiL’n&BBS, 3,ii-ii~buf'~ger», were a sect of Scottish 

sometimes coiifonndcd with hemloek, but may bo easily Presbyterian diasenters, who differed from tbe estab- 
distinguisbed by its paler colour, tbe slight hairiness of lisbed church chiefly in mattersof church gnvomment. 
tbe leaves, and by the absence of spots on the stem. They cKflered from the Burgers, with whom they wwo- 
and the twdling under each joint. The species A. originally united, iv-garding tliB lawfulness of taking 
eerr/ulivm, the garden ehervil, was formerly oultirated tbe burgess oath. They have since become united With, 
as a potherb, A. nyivetfri^, the wild chervil, is a com- various other sects of dissenters into what is known 
moa weed iu hedges and banks tlironghout Bngland. os the United Presbyterian Church, 

ANTHKOrotiTB, iin-tkrop'-o-life (Gr. mikropm, roan, AKTicatoEX, or Asiichlokihx, dw-ri-kio'-ribe.— 
lilhot, stone), in Geol., a term which has been applied Sulphate of soda has lately become a commerciid prO- 
to tho petrifled human bones from Gnadalonpo, and duct under the shove name, and is much nsed to C^ar 
elsewhere. “These remains," says Mr. Pago, “can bleached fabrics from any excess af chlorine that may 
sctwccly be considered/osrii, or even tub-fmil; but remain in tbem. The chlorine in the presence of wafor 
must be regarded in the same light a.s any recent seizes on an atom of hydrogen, leaving the remaining 
petrifaction produced by the action of calchreons atom of oxygen free to join the <«(pk'uro»« acid of tho 
waters." salt to form e«ipft<i<e of soda. It is oocasionaUy used 

AwxnttoroMXWidn-ttro-pc^'-o-yeiGr.unMropoSiman, as a deoxidizing agent in analysis. Hyposidpliite of 
and loijot, a discounie), is the name of that*scieiico soda is also extensively employed as an antichlore, and' 
which in its widest sense treats of human nature troth acts in a similar manner as the sulphate, 
physically and mentally. It thus includes anatomy, Autichbist, nnf-ti-irigte (Gr. anti, against, and 
physioio^, psychology, ethnology, and even history, Chrittoi, Christ), literally sigDifles tho opponent or 
theology, wslhctica, &o. It is often, however, lirnilea adversary of Christ, and is the nwne given to the groat 
to tbe relatioiis existing betwetm the scml and body enemy of true religion, who is to appear before the 
in man. This science has been little ealtivsted second coming of Christ. The nsmo only occurs in 
among us; hut it is otherwise in Crerraany.—f<^. the Pirst and .Second Bpistlcs of St. John, Where it ia 
Kant'e AntAropaloffU inpraffm<itMeherj//imioit,4edit., said that every spirit that confesseth not that desna 
by Ilerhiirt, IWW s Stsflen's AutAropoioyir, 1822; Bur- Chri.st is come in the flesh, is that spirit of antiebrtet, 
dacbh Anfkropoloifit fUr dot gebiUlHe Paltlicinn, 1837; whereof ye have heard that it should come, and even 
’ihriAnam’s Lekrluch der Antliropologie, lHf2. now already is it in the woriij. Antichrist is genetally 

AHTHBoroMOBrHisii, un'Aliro-po~mmr‘-Jkm (Gr. an- regarded, however, as "that man of sin” spoken of 
fkropcs,mim, andmorpis, i'ormor shape),literally sigui- by St. Paul as “the son of perdition who opposeth Mid 
fies the repre-sontation of human form, and in theology, cxalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is 
i.s used to denote those oonceptions of the nature and worshipped; so that he as God aitteth in tho temple of 
attributes of Clod, which we form and express bywords God, showing Mmself that he is God” (3 These, ii.) ; 
derived from haman or terrestrial qualities or objects, and the beast spoken of by St. John in Uie Apocalypse 
As Unite beings, it is impossililo for us V> form true as a beast rising out of the sea and making war upon 
coneeptions of what is infinite j we can only jail go and the saints, with seven heads and ten boms, and ten 
speak of it from what wo find within and around us; crowns upon his horns, and upon his heads tho namo 
hence wc read iu Scripture of the eye, car, hand of of blasphemv- False teachers are sometimes cailled 
God, as well as of hi.s remembering, forgetting, &c, antichTists. Protestants generally hold that tho Boman 
It was necessary that tho divine revelations addressed Catholic church is antichrist. 

to mankind should bo clothed in language adapted to Akticmmax, mi-ii-lcU'-miix (Gr. anti, and klimax, 
their inferior eapacitiesi but it is evident that it is gradation), in Bhet., denotes a sentence or disconrao 
necessary to guard against being led into too gross and which descends from great to little, being opposed to 
materiarnotions by such language. climax, which ascends from little to great. _ 

ANlHBopoMOUrnilK, rtM'-fAeo-po-mor'-/fe, a sect of Asiictllfst, Sn-ti-kU'-ndt (Gr. aidi, opposite, 
ancient herelies, called also Andwana, which arose in Minn, I bend), in Gcol., this term is applied to sfrata 
flic -Itli century, and, taking everything spoken of God which dip in opposite directions firom a oommoa ridge, 
iu SoripluTo in a literal saiise, eiipeoially that passage This ridge is termed an antieUne, or tadtUahaek, (iSee 
in Genesis where it is said that “ God made man after SyNCtiitAl,.) , , 

bis own image," maiutained that God had a human Attn Cobn-LaW LxxGPit was a league formed of the 
form. various existing anti corn-law associations, at a meeting 

AwiHliOPOritAGi,/l«-fhro-pqf'-»;;i{Gr.oattrqpo»,BTid held at Manchester in 1839, with a view to bVing about 
pAupo, 1 eat), cannibals, or man-eaters. (hVe CAJtJTf- a repeal of the corn-laws. A central o%'e was cstab- 
jiAts.) lisbed at Manchester, lecturers were employed, and 

AKTHTi.tis, Sn-tbU'-Un (Or. aatAos, flower, fiufos, publications issued, B.dvocating thmr view; and great 
beard), iu Bot., tho kidney vetch, a gen, of plants public mnetiugs ware held at various times in Man- 
belonging to the nat. ord. X^emminom. Tho silky cheater, London, and other places. Largo soma of 
appearance of the beads of flowers snggested the money were also raised for the purpose of bringing 
botanical name. A, Vulnei'aria in recommended as a about free trade iu corn ; and, at a groat meeting in 
herbage plant by some writers on agriculture. Manchester in December, 1845, it wa» proposed to raisw 

AlfriAliiS.au’-ti-d-rin.tho poisonous principle of tho a quarter of a milliOB sterling. The passingpf the bill 
npiw-troo (UrKM antiar). It is extracted from the for tho repeal of the duty oh corn, however, rendered 
gum resin ol tho tree. Introduced into a wound, it this unnecessary, and the league was formally dissolved 
brings on violent vomiting and oonvulsiona. on July 2,1816. The efforts oi‘Mr. Gobden in thispsttse 

AbiiaBis, in Dot., a gen. of plants belong- were rewarded by auational eubaeription amottotitigto 

Ing to the nat, ord. Arlecorpcccaj. The specicc A. nearly it’SO,000. 
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AntidoW 

AjriisoiB, (&r. agsiost, and <f<rfOt, 

;giToa), in Med., is a tern applied to rem^ies or pro* 
seFcatwes aRainet etckneBS; but znore strictlx to 
gnbstanoes «faioh counteract tbe eft'eots of poison. 

.AjtrTiwraiOTioit WHGitiAdn*tt;^^-atun,sniaU wheels 
used in maohiuerf to present the grinding or rubbing 

s&rfaces moving in contact with each other. They 
are placed between the surfaces, and ore Boroetimes 
lirediu axles, but more frequently left to run free. 
’I'he wheels of castors and carriages ore to all intents 
t'riction-rollers in principle. {See Wunnns.) 

ASMKOJtlC Acip. {&s Aktimowy.) 

AKXtstoDiovs Acid. (Sec Ankmojty.) 

Airtivoim, &n'-U-mo-7ic, in Chem., symbol Sb, from 
tha lja.tiu t/iMum; atomic weight 129, specific gravity 
0'7. Antimoi^ is a brilliant bluisb-white meial. It 
fuaes at 850° F. It is so brittle, that it may be re- 
duced to powder by being pounded in a mortar. It 
ooonrsin commerce in crystalline cakes, and is gene* 
rally very impure. It vohitilizos at a red heat. It is 
a b^ conductor of electricity and heat. When heated 
in air, it burns, and gives off copious white fumes, 
■consisting of teroxido of antimony. It is also oxidized 
by nitric and sulphuric acid, and dissolved by aqua 
regia. In its chemical relations, it is allied to nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and arsenic, and forms, with the last, one 
of thp connecting links beween the metallio and non- 
metallio elements. It forms three oxides, viz.,—^1. 
Teroxido of antimony, SbO, a greyish-white powder, 
which is procured by'boiling the metal with sulphuric 
acid, and evaporating to drync».s, which gives the 
anhydrous form, or by adding carlionste of soda to a 
solution of the terchloridc. 2. Ar/^imouic orid, ShO,, 
a pale yellow powder, tasteless and insoluble, made 
by adding nitric acid to the tersulphide, and driving 
■off the excess of nitrio acid by heat. Antimonic acid 
forma dellnito compounds with the alkalies and stime 
■ofthc metuliic oxides. The pigment known ns Naples 
yellow is an antimoniate of lead. 2. Antimriuiout acid. 
If antimonic acid be heated strongly, a compound is 
produced containing antimonic add combined with 
teroxido of autiniojiy. This is erroneously called an 
acid, but it is really cither a tetroxide of iintiinony or 
an antimouiato of antimony, f.c., either SbO, or SbOj 
SbO,. TcreKloride of antimony, or butter of antimony, 
,5bCl„ is formed by heating the tersulphide with hy- 
■drochioric acid. It is very duUquescont, and forms a 
buttery mass, whence its commercial name. It is used 
os a caustic by veterinary surgeons, and for browning 
gun-barrels. It also forms a pentachlorido, SbCl,. 
U'enridphide qf antimony occurs native in grey lead- 
coloured masses, and is the only ore from which anti¬ 
mony is procured. It in mnch used fur adulterating 
common plumbago for lead-pencils. It may be easily 
detected by heating the leatf, when the sulphur soon 
renders its presence apparen t, or by the mark on paper 
being incifaeeable by India-rubber. It is used in 
pyroteebny for making liengal lights. The hydrated 
tersulphide, mixed with the teroxide, is an amorphous 
red powder, and is used in medicine under the name of 
mineral. Antimomuretled hydrogen, 8bHj, is 
formed when zinc and antimony are heated with buI- 
phnirie acid. It is supposed to bo an ammonia, corre¬ 
sponding to PH a, pbosphamine. Tartrate of antimony 
and potasea, or tartar emetic, is a valuable modiciiiui 
remedy. It is used in small doses an a sudoriUo and 
expectorant; in large doses, as an emetic. It is also 
used in eruptive feyeris and is a frequent and valuable 
yemedy in catarrhal affections, as it induces the secre¬ 
tion of fluids on the surfaces of all mneous membranes. 
The GlaA, Crooue, and lAver tf Antimony are impure 
oxysulphide;, and are formed by roasting the native 
tcranlpbide with access of air. The native tersulphide 
is called in commerce antimony, the metal being called 
reyabttt of antimony. The oompoands of antimony ore 
easily recognized in solutions, by giving a characteristic 
orange prec^itate with snlphuretted hydrogen. 

AKtriKOHY, Jl^BiADi.irsuY OF.— Aubmoriy is funnd 
pretty abundantly in nature, under the form of the 
grey ore, or tersmphide. The other ores of antimony 
are rare and unimportant. The redaction of antimony! 
to the K'guline state coneiatsof twodistinotoperations. 
The crude ore ia first melt^ on an inclined plane, in 
It roverboratory furnace. Tho melted sulphide fuses, 
and flows awayfromtbe slag, otgangae, as it hi called, | 
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_ AntiphraBls 

The Bulpbiile is.again roasted, and mixed with embonate 
of «oda‘and charcoal. On heating this inixtura in a 
crucible, a qiuuitity Of the metal is formed at the 
bottom. The anrednoed oxysulphide which remains 
on the top is afterwards used for preparing Kermes’ 
mineral. ( Antimony is never employed alone in the 
arts; but it forms several very nscfhl alloys. It is 
chiefly used to harden other metals or alloys, and to 
communicato Ip thttfi the power of swelUngas they cool, 
aproperty extremely valuable in casting type, &o. Type 
metal in composed of four parts of lead and oneof atili- 
mouy. Mtmc type clmtains in addition a small portion 
of tin. Sritanuia metal ia a mixtureof brass, antimony, 
bismuth, tin, and lead, in diflbrent proportions. Anti¬ 
mony was known to tho ancients in the form of tho 
tcrsulpHidc, and was used by them ns a pigment to 
blacken the eyelids. It was first reduced to th* .metailio 
state by Basil Valentine, towards the ona of the loth 
century. 

Antinomians, fiB-fi-no'-mi-wws (Gr.oari, and eomoit, 
law), in Tbeol., a name given to Buch as hold that 
Christiana, being justified by faith, are freed from the 
observance of moral hiws and t he pcribrniaoce of good 
works. This error probably arose froiii a niisundcr- 
stamling of tho distimniiou made by the aposUe Baul 
in the Kpistle to tl^p .Uomans, between faith and tlic 
works of the law. Variona socts arose in the early 
church who might be termed Ahtinomians; but the 
name was first used by Luther at the time of tho 
BeformaXion, and applied by him to the opioiouS 
advocated by John Airicola. The latter afterwards 
recanted, and, from that time, little has been beard 
of Antiiiumianism on the contiuenl:. During the time 
of the CoramonweaUh in England, certain advocates of 
this doctrine appeared, and, since that time, the term 
has been appliea by way of reproach to various sects, 
with little regard to its original or proper meaning. 
Indeed, an extreme of Clalviiiisra tends to a species of 
Antinomiauism, in eo far ns religion is coosiderca 
ohit'Uy as a matter of faith, with litUeregard topractice, 
manifest iy overlooking tlie apostle’s doctrine, that 
" Ittitti without works ia dead, being alone." 

AwTIPjEDOBAMlSTS, cn-ti-pc’-do-bif-tieU (Or. anti, 
paiilot, of a child, and bup/izo, I baptize), in Tbeol,, is 
a term applied to those who object to infant baptism. 
They arc generally known in this country as Baptists. 
{See Baftists.) 

Amtivatuv, un-tip'ni-the (Qiv anti, and potto*. Ced¬ 
ing), in its wide.st sense, denotes the natural dielike or 
aversion which an anir.iate being entertains for some 
particular object; na the antipathy of sheep to wolves, 
of B turkey-cock to tho colour red. In tho human 
species wr. frequently meet with remarkable cases of 
antipathy Iy certain individuals to objects which iiro 
grateful or iiidiCTerent to tho generality of mankind. 
Tims, some hav e an antipathy to certain kinds of food, 
as butter or egg.s; to certain animals, as toiul.s, mice, 
spiders; tooeriain tastes, smells, Bouu(ia,&c. In some 
oases the autipnt.hy is bo strong as to produce sickness 
or fainting. Doubtless, many of these feelings may bn 
traced to early training, os when children are frightened 
with certain objects, or nauseated with certain kinds 
of food. But antipathy is not always a oonscirms 
caprico whicli maybe removed by an cJibrt of the will, 
or by habit, lor it is sometimes found that the effects 
of the presence of these objects are manile.sted on tho 
individual, though their resonce was unkuown, and 
Dial siibstanccH for whicn he feels an aotiiiatliy, when 
partaken of unconseiously, may produce in him exactly 
tho same symptoms as 'if he had partaken of them 
knowingly. It is difficult to account for this, except 
on the principle that there lie beyond the sphere 
of our consciousnesH, feelings and impressions which 
only become known to us by their offocts. 

Antifathy, in Ethics, is applied to that aversion or 
repugnance which the mind fuels against certain ^iuda 
of actions. 

AifTiPKLOOlSTtc, dn-ii-JU-git'-tik {Qr.anfi, and pWo- 
ffoeie, infiamniation), is a term applied in Med. to such 
remedies as tend to remove, lesson, or prevent inflam- 
matiou; as bloodletting, purgatives, low diet, &c. 

AMTipaBAsis, An-tf'-rh-eie (Or. anti, pitnuit, 
a form of speech), in lihet., is applied to an expression 
used in a contrary sense to what it has in appearance j 
I or to a kind of irony wherein we eay a thing by deny- 






loRwlittt we oBjlitwtberto altemitto be; as, ‘Ifcdid tbejr are impossiWo, and receive that se a c!mfai^ 
'Dot displease me,'meaniDg, ‘ 1 was pleased with it.’ ment ef th^ divine origio ; there are othera win^ 
AwtPoDEB, iOtt- o'/tH, and pouji, a foot), ere amenable to reaaon, and to be jadged ol; accbM-, 

is a term applied to those jvho live on opposite sides of ingly, I'he difficnlty is to hnow when 
the earth, and, oonseguently, have their feet tnrnnd when faith is to be the gnide, so that the 
towards eaoh other. They are in similar.but opposite not treuoli upon or nsnrp the provfeoe of^the ofilk*. : 
latitudes, and their longitudes differ bv 180®; and. Those that unduly maguity reason, making it ^ ehW 
consequently, while they have similar elimates sofar or only gnide, are termed KationaUsta ; tiioM 'thid . 
ns dependent upon latitude, thilir seasons, us well as unduly depreciate it, Anti-BationBiists. 

- their days and nights, are reversed. AnTiBBBiltxiM:, Sn-tir-H'-num (Gr. wiU, aimilar, 

Anttporn, a»'-ti-?w>pe, one who assumes the title and n'«, nose), a gen. of plants, so named beoaUse the 
functions of a pope without valid election. Antipopes flowers of most of the species resembletlie snouts Of 
elected by a sovereign, or by a faetion, have frequently some animals. A. majii* (commonly known as the snap- 
ariseninthe Koinau Gatholio church, and haveledtO dragon), and its varieties, are popului’border flowers, 
long protraetod struggles. The emperors of Germany which can be cultivated without trouble in any dry soil, 
wore the first to sot up popes of tlieir own ilomiuation. The genus belongs to the nut. ord. SffrapManacea, the 
in opposi^on to those that the Homans bad elected Figworts, 

without consulting them. In many cases, both com- ATfTi-S(iBBAT»BHKB,aw-/t.»«J-iii-t«5sr'-i-(tns,inTheoi., 
potitors—somotiuics there were even three or four—for is a terra appHod to tho.so that are opposed to the 
the papal chair, were cquallv aiitipopes, that is, their observance of the Christian sabbath, on the ground 
claims were equally good. Hach was frequently sup- that the sabbath Wtt.s merely a Jewish ceremonial 
ported by whole natious, and the schiara was nothing institution, and oonsequently abolished by the comiug 
else than the struggle of adverse political interc.sts. of Christ. 

:i>urin''g the 12th, Ihth, and 14th centuries, there were AxirscoRntriics, ste-or-hu'-tUct (from anti, against, 
numerous antipopcs; but the most remarkable of and »cer6a/««, a barbarous latin word for scurvy), in 
these setusms in the Church, is that which took place Med., is a term applied to remedies against scurvy, 
on the death of Gregory XI., in 1378, and divided and (<See fScirnvr.) 

agitated the Church for fifty years. The Italian party AifiisBmcs.dii-ti sep'-fil's (Gr. anti, against, seprtit, 
eleoted Urban VI. to the papal chair, and the French to putrefy), are the means or substances which 
cardinals retired from Home and elected one of their the deoiiy or putrefaction of dead vegetable or animal 
owu number ns pope, under the title of Clement I'll, substances is prevented or checked. There are three 
The claims of the latter were recognised by France, conditions which favour putrefaction:—!. A certain 
Spain, Savoy, and Scotland, while Italy, Germauy, degree of warmth; 2. air; 3. moisture; by the absence 
Hnglund, and the countries in the north of Furopc, of one or more of which its progress is retarded (ir 
supported Urban. Clement established himscU' at arrested. The pre-servative power of cold is observablo 
.fVvijfnon, and there ho and his successor, Benedict in :inimal or vegetable snbstances imbedded in the ice; 
XlJf.jheld their court, while Urban and his successors and the packing offish in barrels with ice is aoommou 
continued at Home. The schism caused great scandal means adopted for preserving them. The exclusion 
in the Church: the two popes excommunicated ciioli of air is another means of checking putreraction, lu 
other, and did not hesitate to compromise their .sacred this way, mests are frequently preserved by being put 
character by the most cruel outrages and the grossest into tin canisters, which, afUr the air is carmuliy 
iuaolts. At. length, a general council was held at Fisa eitrneted, are soldered down. Again, substances may 
in J4tt9, when both Gregory XII. andBenediot III., the bo preserved by the abstraction of moisture; as in 
Kiiceca.sor of Urban, were deposed, and Alexander V. plants, dried fiab, bacon, &e. The more important 
elected in their stead. Peace, however, was not chemical antiseptics are alcohol, salt, nitre, alum, 
established till the council of <>>nstnnce in 1413, when creosote, arsenic, corrosive sublimate, sulphate of 
all the three popes were deposed, and Miirtiu V. elected copper, and chloride of si^c. 

in their room. • Anmscasmodics, A7t~ti-ep.~is~mod'~ilts (Gr, anti, and 

A jm^iranres, SocritTT or.—The Society of Anti- fpntmos, a spasm), in Med., are those remedies which 
quaries «a.s first established in 1,372, when Archbishop are employed to allay or remove sjassras or cramp. 
Pai'kor, .Sir Koberl Cotton, and some others, united (»SVe Bp.tsM.) 

their efi'orts for the preservation of the ancient mosin- Akti,stasis, un-ih'-ttUm (Gr. anU, and »tam, a 
meiits of their country. .James I. regarding the meet- position), inlthet., ia a term applied to wbat isin Latin 
ings of the society with apprehension,»tho»glit fit to {Mllcd cnmpamtii'iim ar/jvmpnitm, and is that species 
dissolve it in lliOl, and the society remained in abey- of defence of an action which is founded on the asser- 
:tiu;etill the beginning of the ItStli century. In IT'IT tion that if it had not been done, worse would have 
its operations were resumed, and in 1731 it obtained a ensued. In this way, a general may defend #n its- 
cliarter of ineoiqioration from George II. Tlie total glorious capitnlation,' by asserting that, except tor it, 
number of mombors is ohout. 850. liucb member pays the whole army must hitye perished. 

«n entrauoc-fc-o of £5. fi«., and an annual subscription xVjtTisTBovHE, iin-ti-tiro'-fe (Gr. anti, against, and 
of A’2.2s.; or £20. 5*-., in addition to the entrance-fee, ntrophe, a tutuing), was a term applied by the ancients 
to become a life member. to that part of a soug or dance before the altar, which 

AxTTQUAsy, iin'-ii-quii-re (Lat. antiqvarias, from was performed I'y turning iVom west to ca.st, in oppo- 
ttntiqum, ancient), is one who studies and searches sitiou to the strops,i, wdiich was performed by moving, 
after momunentfl and remains of antiquity, as old from east to west. Hence tfrophe and anfisirophe 
medals, books, statues, sculptures, and inscriptions, came to be applied to certain stanaas of an ode, toge- 
and, in general, all curiou.s pieces that may afford any tber with epwie, which was applied to that part which 
insight into antiquity. In a wider sense, it ia one was sung when the chorus stood still. In 6r^., 
who makes the manners and customs of earlier anthtrophe is apiplied to the changing of things 
times a special subject of inquiry, or who deduces mutually dependent upon each other; as,‘The master 
history from the rolios of the past. AnUifitarii was of the servant,’ and ‘ The servant of the master.’ 
also a name given in the Middle Ages to copie.s of old AWTiTUBsis.dii-ti/i'-e-sis (Gr., opposition), in Bfaet., 
hooka, especially in convents. The keeper of an anti- ia the bringing together or contrasting thin^ that aro 
quarium, or cabinet of antiquities, was also styled nu opposed to each other; as in that passage from Giecro, 
antiquary. In Italy, the ciceroni who point out the “ On the one side stands modesty, dii the other im- 
antiquities of a place are termed antiquaries, as are pudenco; on the one fidelity, on the other deceit; 
also, in (TormiHiy, those booksellers who deal in bid or liero piety, there sacrilege; hero oonlinemy, there 

second-hand books. lust." In the same way, when it was said of a book 

AniiQUitiss. [See AneniEotooY.) that it contained much, both new and true, but that 

Aim*BATloNAl.l8TS, rdM-on'tUliiit, in Theol., a the new it contained was not true, and the true waa 
-term sometimes applied by way of reproach to such as not new. When judiciously iotTodooed,_ thw figure 
imduiy depreciate the application of reason in matters gives vigour and liveliness to style; but its frequent 
ofrel^on. There are some doctrines of Ghriatianity introduotion becomes tedious. , m. i 

■whioh are manifestly above our comprehension, and A}rTi.TBX»H!AitiAK8,^-fi-<rt«-»-tejr'-»-J«s,in,Tnool,, 
which, as Pascal said, wo must believe because are those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, ami 
’ 83 * 
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__ Antitype 

Ikold that there are not three nwsone in the Qodhead. 
There hare been raiions hinas of Anti-Trinitarians; 
bat, in the present day, the term is principhUy apptiatV 
to the BooiniaDB or Unitarians. 

ANiiiTrx, is « Greek word, literalty sieni- 

fjing a dgnre formed after or eoTTespuBding: to some 
otlmr typo or figure. A ^e is a p^tem aooordiiig to 
which a thing is to be made; antitype is athingformed 
according to a model or ^ttom. In a theological 
sense, the smtitype is that in which a type is fulfUlod; 
as the pwchht latah is the type of which Christ is the 
antitype. By the early fathers, the broad and wine in 
the Baeharist ere styled the antitypes of the body and 
blmd of onr Xerd. 

AirxiiXX, Snt'-ler, in Zool., the term applied to the 
horn of the Ccrmla!. Until the deer is a year old, 
nothing bat a slight protuberance marks the places 
where the antlers sprout. In the second year the born 
appears, and is called the Irou) antler; the next year 
it has a branch, and is known as the bag antler; the 
iourth year it has two branches, and is a tray antler; 
the fifth, another branch and a new name, crockets; 
and again, at the sixth year, when the antler is perfect, 
and is ciuled a beam antler. The doer's antlers are 
shed in the spring; and^ considering their size 
and weight, are renewed in on astonishingly short 
time. _ A full-grown stag’s horn probably weighs 
twentyifour pounds; yet this largo mass of true 
Irane is reproduced in about ten weeks. Tlie develop -1 
ment of the deer's antlers is intimately connected 
with tho sexual system. {See I)kk».) 

Aht-Xioit, itHt'~li-on (Gr. miirmex, ant, and 
Icon, lion) (Mgrmeleon formicalco), an insect of tho 
ord. Jfeiiroptera, celebrated for its wonderful ia- 
gennity in constructing a pitfall for the destruction 
of Us ^ey. As soon as the young larvio are hutclied, 
they at once sot about providing lor their future sus- 
teiisnce. This is eflected by turning round and round 
in the sand till a small cavity is made, which, us the 
animal increases in siso and strength, grows broader 
and deeper, till it measures about thirty inches in 
breadth and twenty in depth. A t the bottom of this 
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pit the ant-lion patiently remains, till some tinsros- 
pocring insect, arriving at the edge of tho trap, tbiiiUs 
there can be no harm m exploring it. The sides of tho 
pit, boweret, are 80 arranged as to affiird foothold not 
eren to the tiniest insect, and down rolls the little, 
victim into tho traiijier’s clutohes; or, should it mani- 
ftst any intentidh Of escaping, a shower of sand, 

• Ihf. 


AlJIO' 

thrown np by the ant-Kon, at onea arrays it* pcogreal^. 
and brings him tumhdiog to Ihe bottom afi*m. tt ia 
entirely on the iniera of msects that this yoxBohina 
creatnre lives. The empty carcases axa not sBowed to 
encumber his abode. As soon as bo has exhausted 
their fluidsahe balances them in his strong jaws, and 
tosses them out. The larva remains in this condition 
daring two years; at tlie end of which time, liaving 
attained its full grotrtb, it spins a cocoon, and takea 
the chrysalis form. Three weeks afterwards, it emerges 
a perfect insect. Th? aut-hon is, when Aifi-grown, 
about half an inch in length, and somewhat resembles 
the dragon-fly, cseept that it is much smaller. It has 
a very large abdomen and a very small head, whieb, 
however, is furnished with a pair of formidahloiacnTved 
mandibles!' It hiu six legs, hot is incanable of r^d 
locomotion, and generally moves backwards, a The 
perfect insect deposits its eggs in dpr sandy situations,, 
when the young larva:, unmediately after being 
hatched, begin, as wo have seen, to exercise an 
astonishing instinct in Inring insects to their doom. 
Tho Myrmeleon furmicaleo is not found in England, 
but occurs in many parts of the continent, as France. 
Oermany, Spain, &o. In the accompanyitig ifinstra- 
tiou are shown—I. The perfect insect; II. The larva 
of tho insect; III. Tho pit of the larva, and an ant 
being attacked. 

AN'toxoMAStA,iia-fo-nc-wiai'-<i-4(GT.aafi,'an<icn9«ia, 
a name), ts a term used in Ilhet. to denote the snbsti-. 
tiitiou of an appellative for a proper name ; os when 
Moses is called the lawgiver, Aristotle the Stogyrito, 
or Shakspere the Bard of Avon. 

AKToSiaMDsiAlts, an-to.si-iln'-dri-i/ne, in Eocl. Bist., 
wore a sect of rigid Lutherans, and wore so called from 
their being opposed to the doctrines taught byOsi' 
ander regarding jastiflcatioo. They hold that man is 
not really made just, but only pronoaucod to be so; 
that ho is not made essentially, but only putatively 
just. 

AomsT, ai'-o-risi (Or. a, not, and oros, a limit), in 
Gr. (irarn., is the name of on iridefluito kind of tense 
of tlio verb, wJiich usually expresses past time, but 
sometimes tho present, or future. 

Aobiv. (.See Anatoux.) 

AjOAEisrcjiTs, a-part'-ments, —(For the law of letting 
them, see Ianm.obd asd Tksant.) 

Ai'atuy, lip'-i-the (Gr. a, without, and pathos, 
feeling), denotes a privation of. feeling, a want o5' 
passion or emotion. The ancient Stoics uiTected an 
entire apathy, considering it as the highest wisdom to 
enjoy perfect calmness or tranquillity of mind, incapa¬ 
ble of being rulllod, and above tho reach of any sense 
cither of pleasure or pain; whilst Epicurus taught hia 
followers to seek happiness in a kind of indolent ease, 
or freedom from lebour and jiain. In the first ages of 
the Church, the term apathy was employed by tlleChrist- 
ians to express a contempt for all cai’thly concerns,—a 
state of mortification such as the Gospel prescribes. 
ClemcusAlexandriirus, in particular,brought it greatly 
into use, expecting thus to draw to Chnstjonity the 
philosophers who aspired after such a sublime pitch of 
virtue. 

Apakte, up'-ti'tile {(ir. npatao, I deceive).—Apatite 
has received its name from the fact that It is contin- 
nally mistaken for beryl, fluor spar, and several dtlier 
inine.rals, accor^ng to its colour and lustre, which 
vary considerably. It crystallizes in hexagonal prisms, 
modified sometimes on the edge.s, at others on tho 
angles. It is a scarce mineral in England. FiiiB spe¬ 
cimens arc found in Moravia, Boheraia, and Saxony, 
It is a triphosphate of lime, combined with a variable 
quantity of fluoride or chloride of caldnra. 

Apaumx, or Avpaumsk, a-p6me' (Fr. a, and pauae, 
palm of the band), in Bor., meona a baud, showing tho 
palm extended, with tho thumb and fingers at full 
length. 

Are, aip {Fithaeus ot Linntrns}, a gen, of qnadm- 
manous (lenr-haiidod) mainmalia, a class of animals 
which, commonly speaking, are divided into four 
sections:— Apes, or such aa are destitute of a tail; 
baboons, or such ns have mnscular bodies, elongated 
muzrles, and whose tails are usually short; monkeys, 
whose tails are in general long; and»tfpq/aw», or monkeys 
with prehensile tails, which can at pleasure be twisted 
round any object, (^ise MowEAX.) According, how- 
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, _ Apeak _ 

to th« toietttifio wolo^catl deftnitjoa, the i;ea. 
Ape, ot PUhaeut, cont|neUendS otdy those fwur-lianded 
tnetniDtiis whose teeth are similar, Doth in number and 
fiirm, to nuui'a, and whieh bare neither tails nor 
cbcek'ponchea. (The worship of apes and monkeys has 
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been common nmoiip paRan nations from n period of 
remote antiquity, uutlKtill provails in .lapan and India, 
and eertain parts of Aft-iua. An ape’s tooth, hept in 
atemplo at Ceylon, was regarded with pocoliar rer- 
crence, and immense wealth was aceumulatod through 
the eontiunal (illfcriiigs of the worsbippci-s; bnt the 
temple was jiluiidered and the tooth curried away by 
the Portuguese, iu (For a notice of the most 

remorkiitde apes, see OomntA, OuiiAKa-OciAJro, 
</BiMPAN/,Ki!, &c.; for an account of species, Ac., see 
SlMIAnBi, (iVADRL'SlAlfA.) 

ArKVK, o-pret'. in Mar., a term implying that the. 
ship’s cable is drawn so tight as to bring the vessel im¬ 
mediately over her anchor, which is then said to be 
•* apeak." 

ArKlttarEliJlIO, ii-p/f-ri-tper'-mik, in Dot., a term 
ej’nonyinous with exalhuiriiiious, whicli s.-e. 

APMAliOrH, ti-pel'-n4ua (Or. a, without, and pettilon, 
loaf 1, in Hot,, a term applied to a flower having but 
one whorl of floral envelopes; in other words, having 
a calyx, but no corolla, d ussieu named one of his pro¬ 
posed divisions of the vegetable kingdom apetalir, and 
included iu it all dicotyledonous plants bearing apela- 
lous flowers. 

AriiX, ai'-pvx (Lat.), the vertex or summit of uny- 
tliing. Among the Homansit was also the name of o kind 
of conical capi worn by the priests, or, more properly , of 
a am^ stick, with a tuft or white wool attached, wfiici; 
was fastened to the top of it. Tho crest of a helmet 
was also called apex. In Ciraiu. it is applied to a mark 
placed over a sylhiblo to denote that it is to be pro- 
nonneed long; GSpecinlly used wlmu a word has a 
ditt’erent mcaiiiug, according os it is pronounced long 
or short; as, iu Iiatin, tmlu* signiiics ill; malm, an 
apj)lo-troo. 

AwiJtagBiS, ('(Qr. qpAairen, I take away), 
is a term used in Oram, to denote tho taking away of 
a letter or syUahle at tho beginning of a word; as, it’n, 
for if m; ' 9 («»fif,for «gn£»»(. A like retrenchment at 
tho end of a word is caUod apocope. 

Aphaibte, SL-j'aifd' (Or. a, priv., and pJuiiHeiti. to 
appear), 0 tough compact rock, containing honiWende, 
quartz, and ieLspar, mixed so intimately as to bo im¬ 
perceptible;—whence the name. 

ArnxuiOB, a-Je'-li-on (Or. opo, from, and kitUot, the 
Ban), in Astron., that point in a planet's orbit at which 
it i* at it« greatest distance froth the sun. The rapidity 
of a planet's motion is least at its aphelion, and begins 
flS 


to moroase aftet lea^ng that position, nntU it AttaiDt 
its maximuch speed «t tha ptaiheliom (SiM 3fs9i> 

BEWOIT; PtaSST.y 

Apiuda, 4f-i-<lr (Gt. aphis, a vinc.flfBtter)v—®^kB9a 
creaturiM,^ commottly kuowh as)flaat-Ueo,}ivt twoaekk 
ing the jiuees of plants, upon which they may he seen 
congregated in immense numhon. Vfbsn'attai&ed, 
the plant grows eiekly, tho-leavea earlupiimd timilruitp 
of the plant, if not utterly destroyed, fs certain .tO lta 
seriously impaired. The cnltivatiou of hops to 
onsly an nnoertain business, and this unoertaintytuity 
in groat measure Im attributed to tbe ^valence of 
the hop-fly (ApktrXFuwuit). So great are their devas- 
tations in. some seasons, that the amodht of duty paid 
upon hops has varied from £15,000 to £4BO,UOOj 
indicating, of course, a proportional variation hi the 
crop. There is an aphis that particularly aflects tiWhips 
and cabbages, and one {jip1ti» casfafar) that has earned 
for itself a world-wide lame,—'thoe^ itia doubtfld If it 
ever deserved it,—as a blighter ofpotatoes. Most of 
the aphidm are green; but tliat which attacks the bean 
{Aphis f'alue) is bhtek. They have a proboscis, by 
which thiy pierce and sack plants, and, at the ex* 
tromity of the abdomen, two horn-like spines, from 
which exudes a saccharine fluid called io»ey-d«w. The 
legs of aphides are long, and they move very slewdy^ 
Some are winged, and some ore wingless, wiiiiout 
distinction of sex. "Their manner of propagation is 
very curions. In tlio aiitamn, male and female insects 
are found furnished with iierfecVgenerative organs, 
and the females lay eggs, which are hatched in the 
following spring. But, instead of prodneing insects 
of both sexes, these eggs give birth only to females, 
which, in their turn, produce living young witbont any 
congress with the in£e. The brood thus brought forth 
again produces young in the same manner; and this 
goes ou throughout the whole summer, without tho api> 
pearance of a si uglo male insect."—ii!^. Uallas'a Astimal 
Kingdnia. 

Aphonia, (Qr. a, without, and phoney 

voice), in Med., is a deprivation or loss of voice. It is 
generally occasioned by an afflectico of tho muscles or 
nerves employed in speech; and its cure is to bo 
cffoctod by reirioviug the disorder from which it pro* 
cccds. 

' Apttonisa, nf’-o-rism (Or. apilonce, X separate), Is 
u uiuxiin, or a short Eenteuje, containing a moral pre- 
cepi or rule of practice, forcibly expressed in i’ow 
■ words; n.s, ‘ It is alwayssafo to iearu from our enemies; 
seldom safe to instriict even our friends.' It ie also 
applied in Med. and .'haw to certain truths laid down, 
but not treated aigumontatively; as tlie aphorisms of: 
1 Hippocrates, Sauctorins, or Boerhaave; aphorii::asof 
(he civil law, Ac. It is likewise applied to a flgiiro in 
rhetoric, whereby sometliing that haa been said is 
limited or correeied. 

ArniitTE, Bj'-riU (Or. aphrat, foam), oarbonate of 
lime occurring iu sosdy masses, having a peachy loatro 
and greasy feel; also called foam-spar. This mineral 
Diiist not be confounded with nieersoHoitia (sea-scum), 
whieh is an amoiphous carbonate of magnesia. 

ArHaoBJTA. (iSce Sea-Mottsu.) 

I AriACjsm, ai-pi-ai'-ee-e, in Hot., a name sometimes 
given the nat. ord. Vmbeilifetm, which tee, 

ArtABt. {See Bees.) 

ApiockiBitk, (li-jit-ot'-ri-jiJfr ((}r.op(o»,ap6ar),in 
Qeol., this term is applied to a Intid of enerimte pecu¬ 
liar to the chalk and oolitic i’ormations, and distin¬ 
guished by a pe.ar-shapedrcceptaele. (iSeeSEKCMBITE.) 

Avis, di'-pis .—The Bee. {Sec Beus.) 

Aeic^iw , ai'-pi-wm, in Hot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Ufuhellifcrir. Tho common eciei v, 
A. grateolens, is the only important species., TJiia 
plant grows wild in almost eveiy jiart of Enrope; but, 
i(. is quite unfit for tbod until cultivated with absenee 
of light, when the stem and petioles become suocnlcnt, 
white, and wholesome. ■ t i 

Ai'ocalvtse, B-pok'-a-Upt {Qr. (guikalupto, I reveal 
or discover), the name of the last in order of the 
books of the Now Testament, the Bevelation of Bt. 

J ohn. It was written, according to IremouB, about 
the veer of our Lord W', in the island ot J-atmos, 
whither John had bean banished by tho emperor 
Boniitian; hut, uceOrdiiig to Sir Isaac Mowtoh, it was 
written earlier, daring thoreiguoC Noro, The author- 
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_ Apooafpoas gmits _ 

Bbipof this book is eoBtiuoiify ftsoribed to John the 
euu of 2lebed^, and brother of James; but sornej; cer- 
taini/ not m^out ieasob, ascribe it to another John, 
oommonijroailedtbo l^sb^r. It has soinetiwos been 
attributed to the .arbb-heretio Cwintbos; and heaoe it 
has not slwavs been hold as canoaical. There areru 
certain ohnrobea in fireece, as St. Jerome informs us, 
that did not taoeiro it; and it does not oeenr in the 
catalo^o of Canonical books prepared b^ the council 
of Laodiceai nor in that of St, Cyril ot Jornsalein; 
but Juatin, IrenKUs, Origeu, Cyprian, Clemens of 
Alexandria, Ausnstino, Jerome, Tcrtullian, and all the 
fathers of the £h, 6th, and following centuries, quote 
the Berelatios as a book then acknowledged to be 
canonical. The controrersy; regarding it was revived 
at the time of tbe Boforroatiou, and Lntber expresses 
bimself very vehemently against it. The reformers of 
Geneva, however, Calvin and llesa, received it as 
Canonical; and these have been followed by Brotestants 
generally. This book embraces two distinct ranges of 
siibjeets -.—1. The things which then were, or the state 
of CbristiBnity as then existing in the seven Asiatic 
ctmrches ; and, 3. “ the things which should ho here¬ 
after," or the constitution and fate of the Church 
tiireugh its several periods of propagation, corruption, 
reformation, and triumph, from its commencement to 
its final consummation in glory. The general design 
of the prophetic part of it is to show the final triumph 
of Christianity over all enemies and oppoaers, its uni¬ 
versal prevalence in the world for a long series of years, 
and its termination in an endless period of glory and 
bappiness. “ Christianity is, in a maimer, personified, 
and it appears on the scene of action engaged in a con¬ 
test with the powers of darkness so violent that the 
Blraggle must evidently end in the extermination or 
utter subjugation of one of the parties. Successively, 
one and another hitter and bloody enemy of the Church 
is overcome; then follow's a long period of peace and 
prosperity, during which the influence of Christianity 
IS BO widely diffused, that no apparenthostility disturbs 
it, Mter this, the powers or darkness renew their 
assault with exasperated malice and rage ; but the in¬ 
terposing hand or Heaven smites them down, and puts 
a final end to the contest. The peaceful and universal 
reign of the Christian religion then sueceods, and con¬ 
tinues down to the final consummation of the Mesaianis 
kingdom on earth, when tlmresurrection ond judgment 
day introduce anew andperfeot order of things, which 
is to continue through ages that have no enii.’’—Uef. 
Moses Stuart’s Commentary on the Apacalypxe. There 
have been several spurious apocalypses; as those of 
Moses, Peter, Paul, Stephen, Thomas, ic. j but most 
of these are now lost. 

AroCASeous Pkuits, up'-o-kar'-pas ^Gr. epe, sepa¬ 
rate, karpoa, fruit), in Bot., are those fruits which ore 
each formed of a single cariiel, but of which several are 
produedd byasinglo flower. The simple solitary fruits 
are generally included under the same head; but the 
most philosophical botanists have kept them distinct. 
Three kinds of apocarpous fruits are distinguished, and 
those are respectively termed the JPoUicle, the Achai- 
fiium, and the Elcerio. (Sea these words.) 

Arocora. (See ArsXBBStH.) 

Arocmnio AciP, up'-o-kre-tiik, an acid foundin vege¬ 
table mould, which retains ammonia with great teua- 
efty, thus aflbrding nourishment to the plants in its 
vicinity. Crenic, geio, ulmic, and humic acids, arc 
found in similar situations, and possess simUar pro¬ 
perties. 

ApocnypjiA, ii-poV-re-fti (6r, apoknipha, hidden, 
secret), a term used in Tbcol, in various senses, to 
denote certain books claiming a sacred character. 
Among early llhriatian writers it was frequently applied 
to ononymonB dr pseudonymous works. It was also 
appiliod to dangerous works, composed by ancient 
heretics to favour their views, or by Catholics under 
fletitious signatures. At present, tbe name is com¬ 
monly applied to certain books which are not canon¬ 
ical, but whieh have sometimes been regarded as 
such, and are generaliy held as luefiil for instruction 
ftndedifioatioH. Thosebooks wore not received by the 
Jews as any portion of the Old Testament, and they 
are sot oited Or alluded to in any jiart of tbe New, 
ifeiGicr were they regarded os canonical by the early 
ttiben, thongb they were generally considered worthy 
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of reverence and esteem, till Hie connoU of Treat, in 
1545,a^adged titat they were to be held as oanbnlwl 
by tbe Catholio ohordb. At the Reformation, Brotest- 
: ants generally rejected thdm; but tbey soon began again 
i to be read in pumio worship. Tbe Church of Englmid 
ennmeraten the apocryphal books in her XaaIX. 
Articles, as books which *• the Ohuroh doGi road for 
example of life and instmetion of manners, but Mt 
doth It not apply tbelh to establish any dootrine." By 
tbe other Protestant churohesinBogWdand America, 
they are rejected Ihuq public worship. The apui^- 
nhal books are, I, and IX. Bsdras, Tobit, Juditn, 
Bsther, Wisdom of Solomon, Ecolesiastions, Baratb, 
Song of the Three Children, History of Susannah, Bel 
and the Dragon, Prayer of Kanaases, 1. and U. Macca¬ 
bees. Infold editions of the Bible, the Apocrypha ia 
sometimes to be seen -bound up between jho and 
New Testaments; bat not in the recent anfhorized 
editions. Besides these, there are a number of other 
sp-oivlled npootyphal books, which, however, have never 
been regarded os cauonioal. Among these, are the 
third and fourth books of Esdras, the book of Enoch, 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriorohs, the Assump¬ 
tion of Moses, the third, fourth, and fifth books of 
Maccabees, &c. Of the New Testament, there exist 
a II limber of spurious gospels, acts of apostles, and 
epistles. These works have been colleetod andpub- 
Irilied by Eabricius, in his Codex J’aeudepigraphua Ve- 
teria TetlmueiUi, and his Codex Apoeryphua Novi leata- 

AroenYrnAi. Coittbovis ass.—What was known as 
the Apocryphal Controversy arose about thirty years 
ago, in connection with tbe British nndE''oreieii Bible 
Society, and was occasioned by the discovery that part 
of the funds of tlie society were expended in the oir- 
oulationof the Apocrypha on the continent of Europe. 
On the o.se hiiud, this was defended on tbe groona of 
expediency; on the other, it was opposed as contrary 
to tile conslitutiou of the society, and to the principles 
of Cbriatianity. At length, in 1-S3b, the committee of 
the society resolved, “ That the funds of the society bo 
applied to the pri nting and circulation of t he canonical 
books of .Scripture, to the exclusion of those books und 
parts of books which are termed apocryphal." The 
controvei-sy; however, was still carried on for somi) 
years with much vehemence and acrimony, until tbo 
apocryphalists were comple-tely defeated. 

Arocx:tACi:.®,<i-pn-»i-««i'-se-i;((5r.«po, against,A- ho«, 
dog), iu Bot., the Dogbane order ot dicotyledoii''ius 
plants, included iu the sub-elass CoroUjJtorte ,—trees 
or shrubs generally liaviug milky juices. Tbo leaves 
are entire, and destitute of stipules. Tbe caljx is 
5-parted and pcr.sistout; the corolla u-lobed. Thera 
are five stamc’is alternate with the lobes of the corolla ; 
tbo filameuts'bciiig distinct, the anthers united to the 
stigma, and the pollen granular. The ovary ia com¬ 
posed et two oarpiils, which are generally merely in 
contact; when united, they form a 2-celled ovary; 
styles 3 or 1; stigma contracted iu the middle, and 
expanded at the liase and apex, so us to resemble 
ill sliape an hourglass, or a dumb-bell; ovides 
numerous. I’ruit sometimes one or two follicles, 
sometimes a capsule, drupe, or berry. Seed veiy 
rarely exalbuniinous. Tbo Dogbanes aro natives prin¬ 
cipally of tropical rwotis, a few only occurring ia 
northern latitudes. Vinca, the periwinkle, is the only 
British genus. There are 1(I8 genera and 670 species, 
dome of the x’lnntB of this order are intensely poison¬ 
ous, and all ate tu bo suspected, though a few yield 
edible fruit. Some are drastic purgatives, and in some 
the hark is tonic und febrifugal. They have usually 
largo showy flowers, and are on that account cultivated 
in our hothouses. Caoutohouc, or India-rubber, is 
prepared from tbe milky juice of several species. 

Aroci'HUM, /i-po-ay'-mm, in Bot., the typical gen. of 
tbe not. ord. of plants Apocynacece. A. oannaiiitiumiM 
the Canadian hemp, an herbaceous plant ficom foor to 
fivefeetin height, with an uubranohed stem bearing 
oblong leaves, and cymes of whitish flowers. It yields 
a very strong fibre, which the Indians of North America 
employ for making twine and coarse cloth. The roots 
of this species and A. androeemifalium are emetic, 
and slightly purgative. 

Asodictio, dp-o-dtfc'-fifc (Or,qpodWWikos,demonstra¬ 
tive), is a term appUed in Log. to those judgmente er 
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•be«p, Boats, and awinn. The ponltry ootapneed hens, 
pieeona, pea>fowla, pheasants, geese, docks, and 
ewans. Bees isj»e Hared, and their honey esteemed a 
Valnable product on many Boman fa^s. Of the 
relatire degrees of profit obtained on the ‘vorions kinds 
ci (WPS onltivated, Cato has bequeathed to posterity 
thefojlbwing judgment 5 —" I^jyon can buy 100 acres 
of land-in a very good situation, the vineyard is the 
Brst object, if it yields muoh wine; in the second ulaoe, 
a weU-watered garden; in the third, a melon-planta¬ 
tion; in the fourth, an olive-ground; in the fifth, a 
meadow; in the sixth, a com-gronnd; in the seventh, 
an underwood, or a plantation for yielding poles to 
train the vine; and in the ninth, a woo(^ where mast 
grows." Such was Boman agriculture, which, in 
reall(y, sdill’ers little from our own practice. We 
have superior implements, superior varieties of 
corn, are superior in the management of stock, and 
In onr system of rotation crops. Beyond these, how¬ 
ever, there is little difibrence between the modern 
Bagiish agricultnrist and the ancient Boman. They are 
equal in intelligence, in enterorise, and perseverance, 
“What is good tillage ?” asks Cato,—“ to plough. What 
is the second ?—^to plongh; and the third is to manure. 
The other part of tillage is to sow plentifully, to choose 
your seed judiciously, and in the season to eradicate as 
many weeds os possible." “ Hature," he further ob¬ 
serves, “ has presented to us two paths which lead to 
a knowledge of agriculture. These are experience and 
imitation. Preceding husbandmen, hy making eiperi- 
ments, have established many maxims: their posterity 
gener^ly imitate them; but wa ought not only to 
imitate others, but make experiments, not directed by 
chance, hut by reason." Kxcellent advice, and wisely 
delivered I 

Mgdi^Koal AgneuUure. — The darkness which suc¬ 
ceeded the fall of the Homan empire in the 6th cen¬ 
tury, spread itself universally throughout Europe, and 
agriculture was either neglected, or entirely abandoned 
for such other modes of subsistence as lawless and 
troublesome times might suggest. Accordingly, for 
nearly ten centuries, we kuow little or nothing of the 
progress of Agriculture; it then began to revive, 
first in Italy jaud afterwards in Germany, France, and 
England. There is, however, nothing either nsefnl 
or interesting to record regvdiug its advancement 
tbrongbout this liJng succession of ages. War was 
the princinal occupation of the various nations of the 
aartn, and it was not till about the beginning of the 
16th century that the serious business of tilling the soil 
seems to have received that degree of consideration to 
which its importance is entitled. By that rime, some 
steps in advance had been made in' Tuscany and 
Lombardy. In France a tract had appeared, written 
1^ a potter, and entitled “ Lea Moyens de devenir 
Imche," which contained remarks on rural and domestic 
economy, and which is the first agricultural work pro¬ 
duced in France. In Germany, Conradus Heresba- 
chins, who died in 1670, produced his work, entitled 
*' Be Re Bustica,” which was published at bis death, 
but which gives no information as to the state of agri¬ 
culture in his time. This was the first book on agricul¬ 
ture produced in Germany; and now that we have 
arrived at England, a more specific notice of its agri¬ 
culture is demanded from ns. 

Mmjtith Agriculture.—'When Coesar arrived in ancient 
Britain, 65 ».c., he found that the Cantii and the Beige, 
severally inhabiting the modem counties of Kent, 
Somerset, Wilts, and Hants, cultivated the soil, and 
used marl as a manure. He alsofound that they stored 
their corn, but in an unthrasbed state, only performing 
this operation when necessity required it of them. 
These conditions indicate a oonsiderahle amount of 
intelligenoe; but, besides these, the Boman conqueror 
found the country well peopled, and abounding in 
buildings, resembling those of the Gaols, with great 
abandsnee of cattle. He also found that they ate 
neither hens, geese, nor hares, notwithstanding that 
they took great pleasure in breeding them. Whatever 
wen the impressions which his visits to Britain made 
upon Crosar, it is to Agricola that its ancient inhabi¬ 
tants were mostly indebted for the improved arts and 
civilisation of the Romans. He reduced them to a 
state of slavery by refining their pleasures; and, 
amongst other arts, improved their modes of agricul- 
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tnre to such isa extent as to enable them to Itops'^o^' 
large proportions of theii! e«feal prodnoa, 
was the cose is attested by the foot, that 
oentnry the emperor Jidian had stored to yriMtiiito 
which he bad ereeted, sneh a quantity of 
com as filled a fleet of 600 large vessels. tjponStU. 
faet. Gibbon, in Us '* Beeline and Fall of the Bomaa 
Empiro," makes the fmiowing oomment; *< I^'tsato 
he, “we oompnte those vessels at only 70tons 
they WBH capable of emorting 120,000 quarters ; s^ 
the country which could bear so large an exporitoion, 
mast have attUned an improved atatp of agmiultiare, 
The early inhahitaata of Britain, thus thorongmy 
initiated into the Roman practice of agrienUure, 
never lost it. Although Saxons, Banes, and Bor¬ 
mans, have grafted themselves on the various popu¬ 
lations of the island, the love of agricnlture has still 
been preserved and followed with an assidnity and 
enterprise which never was at a greater height than it 
is at present. 

Modem Contiruntal A^euUure. —Generally speak¬ 
ing, the continental countries ore far behind ourselves 
in agrioaltural practice. In order, however, to convey 
a general idea of the present state Of European cnlti- 
vation, we will notice the practice as it is pursued 
several of those nations wnioh ate the most advanced, 
and which necessarily devote themselves more to the 
culture of the earth than those who are to a more 
backward, and, consequently, in a less comfortable 
condition. Much instruction, however, cannot be ob¬ 
tained even from a lengthened detail of the various 
modes of husbandry pursued. All methods ore pret^ 
much alike, and even the implements employed bear a 
considerable resemblance to each other. These oir- 
oamstances supersede the necessity of onr doing 
more, here, than briefly indicating a few of those 
agricultural points in which some of the principal fol¬ 
lowers of the science difiTer, to practice, from ourselves. 
For the products cultivated in the various countries 
specified, the reader is referred to the geograpbioai 
articles to Becton’s IHetienarg of &»ogra!pkg, 

FUtmith Agrieulture .—The agriculture of the pro¬ 
vinces of Belgium, being founded on their manufac¬ 
tures and commerce, and being exempted from those 
changes to which these are tocment, still continues to 
be the most fruitful soniOe of wealth. The whole of 
Flanders is cultivated like a garden. Its formers were 
our first tutors; and from the middle of the 17 th to 
the end of the first quarter of the present century, the 
system of Flemish husbandry was a model of neatness 
and economy. The Flemings were the first among the 
moderns to grow crops for no other purpose than to 
plough them to when growing, and they follow this 
practice to a greater extent than any other nation. 
The system might have been suggested to them hy 
the original barrenness of large portions of their 
soil, a great proportion of Which consisted of harsh 
and barren sands, producing nothing bnt heath and 
fir. This, doubtless, also suggested the osrefiil col¬ 
lecting of every kind of manuH calcnlated to enrich 
the earth. “ The cere of the Flemish farmers," says 
Murray, to his " Encyriopssdia of Geography," “ m 
coUecting mannH was early oonspienons. The use of 
liquid manure, collected to large reservoirs, is eommon 
to this counts, with China, and not known to any 
other part of Europe, except, perhaps, Norway. Turf 
ashes, especially those imported from Hollaim, are in 
high estunatioD, and are said to produce an aliniMt 
magical effect on the vegetation of mover. In general, 
the Flemish agriculture is conducted on a careful, 
econoraical, antique practice, the famiers not having 
adopted any modem improvements to the arrangement 
of husbandry, such as the crossing of the breeds of 
cattle, and the use of machinery, which have been 
adopted to England with fueb happy effect. But this 
system of agriculture, aftw cupping the most dense 
population in Europe with the standard prodnetions of 
the soil, yields several articles, such as mtoder, rape, 
clover, mustard-seed, hops, Ac., for exportation.” 

Dutch Agriculture.—The husbandry of Holland^ is 
slmost exolusiTely confined to stall-feeding and toe 
dairy. This it forced upon the inhabitants by me 
natural humidity of their climate. The oountiy, from 
its geogiaphicsl conditions, may be considered H 
nothing more then one great meadow intersected by 
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zmmezoai wimU, ^iwverswa %y: wiw# and fcuops «f 
tree*. la aammer cattte are k«pt gr«»mg orm- 
tisu^w ja th* o|><sa%ir, and in wiaterthef are atoUed 
sad fed mJjhti7, tufai{«, J^. Tim* the great so of 
agricuiturnl woaitb to the Satch kusmadmiiii i« the 
produce of the dniir, ediiOli he bae brought to «uchj 
perfaeticni an to have beoome an oiqeet of exportation. 
Beto the cheese and butt^ of the Butch et^jo; a high 
reputatim thronghont Sm-ope. 

Otrman AffriButture.’^Tbti agrieultaral population 
pt ■GNnxutoy are aioKtly little farmer* or small proprie> 
ton, wbo cultiTato the soil mfb their own hands, and 
who, in the ITeatoaio states, form a cIbbs caUed bauer, 
orfmsants. The oonseguenee is, that although fann- 
isg is pursued with great diligence, it is neither on 
snehoh extensisre scale, nor with an equal amount of 
thst IdtoUigence with which it is carried ou in England. 
With the exceptiou of some of the mountain districts 
of h^borg aim the Tyrol, where the spade is used, 
the plough IS the universal instrument of cultivatiun. 
Ito the south the ex is the animal employed in tillage, 
and the horse in the north. In Holstein and Wrat- 
phalia, hedges divide the fields; but in other parts the 
fields stretch out in an almost limitless expanse, 
^parenHy presenting to the eye on unciroumscrihed 
M^dle^ness of vegetable fertility and beauty. 

Italiem Agpie%diure .—In Italy, the productiveness of 
toe farm is said, by Mr. Forsyth, to be invariably in 
proportion to the emsUncss of the property. This is 
a resalt the very opposite of that which obtains in 
Baglaud, where, however, there is a less complicated 
and more upright system of management than that 
which exists among the Italiims. liVliether the recent 
revolution* may aficet tlte e,xisling forms of copartuer- 
shipamongst Italian agriculturists, remains to lie seen; 
hot, at present, the stock of a farm is funiished half 
by thelandlora, and half by the tenant; and the 
produee is divided equally between them. This lease 
or contract holds only from one year to another; but if 
toe tenant pay* his rent, and lives in peace, he is rarely 
ejected from his holding. The system of irrigation which 
ohtaiiia in Iiombardy and Tnscanyis, perhaps, the most 
resmuhahle feature in Italian agriculture; and the 
(^nlenoe of these districts is mustly to be attributed 
to those works which, at ivn early period, the genius of 
the people oonsfemeted for the purpose of supplying 
their with water. “ The aqueducts, sluices, and 
other works oonnectod with them,’’ says Murray, ate 
aW Um admiration of engineers. They are now so 
dividedand subdivided, as to convey tbe moans of irriga- 
ttouv^most mto ev<'ry field; and in this southern clime, 
where notbiag, scarcely, but water is wanted, the 
meroaso ctf fertility is almost inored ible. The produce 
issmaetimesmore thoniripled; and grass may be mown 
toree, four, and five linios in the year." IVhere watw 
ie hf so muoii value, it is natural to suppose that 
MgnlBtions would be imposed for its proper distri- 
bution «Jid employment. Accordingly, every newly- 
discovered spring is proprietor 

of the.Eround in wfaich it appears, and is immediately 
eonveii^ into a little canal. In the vale of the Arno, 
irrigation is pursued on a most elaborate system. This 
b evidenced in the terraces which are formed on the 
«des of the steepest mountains, where tbe naked rook 
ig .aovered with earth, and where the torrents of tlw 
Apennines are eontiimd within walls, and made to render 
fimitfui that wbieh, before, was sterile. Canals now 
pemaeate evmry field, and could only have bean made 
when the Florentine merchants were at the height of 
their prosperity. These works, at tbe present day, 
•re maintainedsand kept in repair at an expense suf¬ 
ficiently great to be felt to press heavily upon the 
pe^e^ 

FVvflok Ayr<ei«K»r«.-^France is said to be the most 
favourable country in Europe for agriculture, yet arc 
ito iidiabitants less Ibrwm'd in .it than those of Great i 
Britoia. Their implements are, in general, rude, and 
toe operatioii* of the common farmer lack the intel¬ 
ligence toe same chMB in Britain. Tbe French 
tormer performs most of l^is labours without the em¬ 
ployment of extra hands, his wife and daughters—‘if he 
AM them—reaping, thrashing, and doing mmost every 
part ^ toe &rm and garden work indifferently. Snen 
nrmerSi aectordingto HeiU, prefer living in vfi;^es ; 
Moiety and the evening daacebeing nearly ssindispen- 
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sable to them m their dai^ food. If the fiwln be dia* 
taut, the farmer and hn servants of all descriptioAa 
set off early in themormng in alight waggon, carp'tng 
with'them thyir provisions for the day . Large fame 
are rare in Franco; but where they do exist, they haiVe 
generally farmeries upon the lauds, where toe woric ia 
mostly done by labouaers, who, with the herdsmen 
employed, are frequently paid in kind. AH the plant* 
oultivatad by the British farmer are also cultivated by 
the French, with tbe exiAqition of the turnip, whieh w 
not generally grown, especisUy iu the warm districts, 
where it does not bulb. Perhaps one of the most, re¬ 
markable features in Frenoh agricuUnre, and Of most 
warm countries, is the use of the leaves of trees aa 
food for Cattle. These are supplied in autumn bu the 
mulberry, the olive, the poplar, the vine, ®id «other 
dcciduons plants, when their colour begins to change. 
Bnring the -winter they are given to the cattle gad 
sheep Tike hay, and are, sometimes, boiled with grain or 
bran for cows. 

•finch is a sketch of the progress and state of agricul¬ 
ture in those countries which approach nearest to our 
own in the practice of that science. Every nation, 
however, being generally less advanced than ourselves, 
no instruction can befufnisbed by giving an account in 
detail of their defective systems. For a consideriition 
of t he practical part of agriculture os pursued in Eng¬ 
land, see Soil, Manphe, BsaiNacm, Cuors, FabsI- 

AkISIALS, PlOPQHIlVO, &C. 

AaarsroMiA,/Vp-ri-mo'-ni-(5 (Lat.), the Agrimony, a 
genne of dicotyledonous plants, belonging to the Bose 
order, or Hasaees. The species A. Jiiijuitoria is one of 
our common roadside plants, and is lound in lloiver 
about June. The leaves are very handsome, being 
large and deeply cut at the edge, and divided even 
down to the main stalk; the flowers arcycHow, arranged 
on a long simple spike, with a little leaf at the base 
of each, and the flruit is beset with bristles. This plant 
has been used in mcdiciue as a vermifuge and an 
astringent. 

Aosiosii, ng'-r<-o'-«.t-(i (Qr. agrioti, riistie, rude), 
among the anGients, an amiiial ieftivel in honour of 
Bacchus, which was nsuaily celebrated during the 
night. According to Plutarch, it was so named on 
account of the rudeness and inteinperanoe which 
generally attended its cclebratirn. , 

AuxosTrusiA, (i3r. agron, a field, 

aiemtna, a crown), in Hot,, a genus of (Ucotvledoiioua 
plants of the Pink order, or Carnoph^llamef. The 
species A. giihapo is the common corn-cothle, a well- 
known omaTiiental plant in our coroliehls. 

Aghostis, ‘^-ros'-fis.in But., a genus of Orasees, in¬ 
cluding numeAms species, ail fuinishing cicellont 
forage. 

AoBOiriTD, &-gnu,nif (Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., a term 
signifying the situiitinn of a sliip, wImjso bottom, or 
any part of it, hangs or rests upon the gpoimd, sows 
toVender her immovable till a greater quantity of water 
shall float her off, or till she shall be drawn out into the 
stream by the application of mechanical powers. 

Ague, or IwraBstirTKivT Fevkb, ai'-ijnt ("Fr. aimu, 
sharp), in Med., a disease generally occasioned by 
exhalations arising from marshy gi-onnds, stagnant 
water, or decaying vegetable substance. Itischarao- 
tcriv.ed by a series of separate attacks, occurring at 
regular intervals of one or more days, according to 
which it is termed quotidian, tertian, or quartan. 
Each attack is divided into three stages, which fallow 
each other in regular sncccssicm. The first, or cold 
stage, is characterised by a feeling of extreme cold 
and languor, and an uncontrollable tremor over tho 
whole body. This is followed by tbe hot stage, when 
the skin becomes hot and dry, the pulse quick and 
full, and the features flushed. In the sweating stage, 
a profusion of sweat breaks out over the whofe body, 
which continues for some time, and then the attack 
terminates. Duringtho coldstage, warm liatUs, diapho¬ 
retic drinks, and siich-like means, are to bo adopted; 
in tbe hot stage, saline draughts and diapbOretioB snquld 
be administered; and in the last st^e, the patient 
is to bo kept cool, and, if very weak, may receive a 
little wine or brandy-and-Water. The general treat¬ 
ment in ague is to strengthen the system by means of 
tonics, such as quinine or Peruvian bark. 

Aksas, d-fted' (Ang.-Sax^|, m Mar., a term signL 
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ffing furthor ottwwrd tban the ship, or at any distance 
beioro her, lying bnihediately o« that point of the' 
eompASs to which her stem is directed. It is used in 
opposition to astsm, which expresses the situation of 
Bit object behind the ship. • ^ 

Aumx’sr, in CJeol., _»term appfied to the 

middle group of the aeries of D jvoniaa rucks belonging 
to liolgiiun end the Ebiue. Ulus group includes bluish 
grey grits, BendstoiiBS, and shales. 

ABtriiX, U-hul' (Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., a term signifyiiig 
the situation of a ship when aU her sails are furied, 
and her helm lashed on the lee-side: she then lies 
nearly with her side to the wind and sea, her head being 
somewhat turned to the direction of the wynd. 

Aj. (See BKanirus.) 

Aft^awnOTXBCH, oijfc'-wo-fo-terh (Gr, m'cijaaZotar- 
cftes, oliief of the oaptives),.in Bee. Gist., a title given 
by i^e Jews to the prince bvwhom they were governed 
whilst in captivity at Babylon. According to the 
Hebrew writers, he was always of the tribe of Judah. 
It bas.iiowever, beendonbtedwhethersuehadigiiitary 
held office previous to the gud century, when lluua 
was appointed aichmalotareh. 

Aib, aid (Fr. aide), in Law.—^AJds were originally 
mere benevolences granted by the tenant to his ion), in 
times of difficulty and distress; but, in proee.ss of time, 
they grew to bo considered as a matter of right, and not 
ofoiscretiou. Theseauis wore principally three :—1. To 
ransom the lord's person, if taken prisoner. 2. To 
make the lord's eldest son and heir-apparent a knight. 
8. To marry the lord’s eldest daughter, by giving her 
a suitahle portion.— He/. Ilracton j 3 Jil. Com. fi3. 

AiBB-o]i.CxM.v, aid'-de-kan, a Mil. term, taken from 
the Prenoli, and denoting an officer employed to re¬ 
ceive and eonvey the orders of a generalr 

AiQhUT, ai'-glet, in Zool., a young eagle. (See 
Eiidne.) 

AlOBKr, or Eoukt, ai'-gret, in Bot., a term formerly 
appUed to a UUle feathery oi’Own or tuft attached to 
the seed-case or fruit of the dandelion, the scubions, 
and miuiy other plants, and by means of wbiob tdie 
seed is transported through thu air to a distance. 
This peculiar appendage is now called a puppu*. 
{Sec Bai'i'cs.) 

Aienti.i.EXT£s, or Aiglets, ai'-gleU (Br.), the metal 
ehcathitigs or tugs At the end of the tibbous used 
to tie diflereut portions of the costume worn in 
the ICth and 17tU centuries. The aiguillcttes were 
sometimes gold and silver, and elaborately chased. 
The pietui'cs of Holbciu, aud the portraits of his 
time, give many examples of tltcir form, and Sliakspere 
and man}’ of the elder drumatLsts allude to them. 

AroL'iacE, tti'-gie-md (Br.), in Hera ii term em¬ 
ployed to denote a cro.sa which has the two angles at 
the'ends cut oiT, so as to terminate in two points, in 
oppusition to the cross JUche, which tapers to a 
point. 

Ailettes, or AiLEBOwas, ai’-Ute (Vi., little wings), 
the original design from which the modern epau¬ 
lette was taken. Their object was to furnish a pro¬ 
tection for the neck and shoulders, aud, for actual 
Berviee, they W'ere made of leather, and ornameuted 
with a personal budge or device, or the lier-uldie 
bearings of the wearers. They came into fashion in 
the earlier portion of the reign of Edvrard I., :ind 
ceased to l)e worn during the reign of Edward HI. 
Hress aiiettes were made of leather covered with silk 
or olotli, with fringes, and were laoed to the shoulders 
of the hauberk with cords of silt. 

Aim Bhontlet, aimfrunl’-Ut, in Mil., an instrnme.nl 
formerly used by gunners to level and direct their 
pieces. 

AtB, air (Gr. aer, air),—This term is generally taken 
to mean the atmosphere with which our globe is sur¬ 
rounded i but in the chemical works of the last century 
it is often applied to bodies known at the present day 
gs gaGcs. Air is a weehinieol mixture of two gascsi 
oxygen and nitrogen, in the proportion, by measure, 
of 20-81 oxygon to 7919 mtrogoni or by weight, 
23’01 oxygen to 76-W) nitrogen. Besides nitrogen and 
oxygen, it contains small qnantitiiM of carbonic acid 
and aqueous vapour, difl'eriug according to the locality 
and weather. .Air, in common witll all other bodies, 
has a perceptible weight. This is proved by weighing a 
flask before and after it has beeti exhaust^ of Its air.; 


__ Afer-tOna 

Aeocffding to BLet^ TOO ouhie inehef w«^ ffit •■toWi 
Heat causes air to ^paad, oold to ehutrart, nbH 
cupping-giass is a familiar iastanee tJ the tomBevBnA 
Ifa hlaader ia half-flUed with tea, and held near a 
it will expand until the bladder is quite faUj; on lMlBig 
taken away, iteontraots greduahy to ito fbeatarlM^ 
Air boieg elastic and compressible, it foilow«) 'tiiitt' 
the higher we go, the lighter the air becomes, (Pog ' 
a fuller exidanation of this, ess BaBOUBtEit.) Air 
dissolves a definite amount of oqueotM vepoor 'kt 
dillerent temperatures; hence the sudden fortnstio& 
and disappearance of clouds. In IpTge masses air 
has a blue titige. The distant htlki appear of this 
oolonr, from being seen through several miles hf 
air, aud the sky appears blue from the same oanse. 
As stated above, air consists of oxygen and nitrogen. 
tVere it composed of oxygen only, wo should breathe 
away our bodies too fust, while nitrogen alone 
would kill us, By the mixture, a pr<»M otrength 
of air necessary to life is kept tip. The peamt 
Tnechauioal mixture of the two gases which lom air 
is au excellent example of the diffusion of gases. When 
two gases are nnited, they gradually mix with each 
other until perfect diffusion takes jdaen, IDie air, 
therefore, that is analysed at the foot Of Chimhorazo 
has the same oompusition os that analyaeil ^ its 
summit, tbongh it differ materially in density. Br, 
Brankland has iatoly discovered that emnbustion takes 
place ill proportion to the dmisity of tlie air. A esn4i% 
wGighiDg an ounce, took a longer time to bora nt tbe 
top of Mont Blauo than one of the same size .and 
weight which was Imrntin the valley of ClmDOiinix, 
Brom this it follows, that human beings amst breathe 
slower in velleys and quicker at greator aititades. 
The air is coutinaalJy beinf rendered impure by the 
breathing of animals, the oxygen it eon tains being 
transformed into carbonic acid. This, however, laeti 
but a short time, being quickly separated iutoearboii 
and oxygon by plants, which retain the former body for 
their own nourishment, rekssing the latter to serve 
again as support for auimalUfe. 

Aib, in Music, a term wliiob, when applied to vocal 
music, signifies a composition for a single voioe, ibis 
synonymous with “ melody." 

AiS'Bxlloon. (See BALLOOir.) 

Aia-BKna.—An air-bedv consisto of a sack; in the 
shspe of a mattress, divided into a nuiuliCr of air-tight 
oiimpartmeuts, a pn^oction at one end forming the 
holster. Each compartment is provided with a valve, 
and can be inflated with air by means of a bellows. 
Air-beds were known at, theoommeneemeBtofthe V8th 
century; but, being maunfoctured of leather, were of 
considerable cost. They are now mode of mackintoto 
cloth and vulcanized india-rubber. Thek advimtoges 
are coolness, elasticity, and portability; and they are 
especially valuable to invalids. 

AiB-BLAnnEB, an organ which, in fishes, generally 
adapts the specific gravity of their bodies to the weight 
of the water iu which they arc at ditt'erent depths. 

AiB-CusBiosa are conveniences of similar oonatras- 
Uon to air-beds, hut less oomplicated, and cheaper. 

Aib-Enoibb.—A machine analogous to the steam- 
engine, in which rarefied or condensed air takes the 
piiico of steam. Many engines of this kind have been 
patented and used experimentally. There are many 
difficulties in connection with the employment oi' air 
iu lieu of steam, which prevent them from coming into 
general use.—Under Calobic EjtftiitB will be found 
accounts of several, which have been sucoessl'aJly 
worked by moans of hot air. 

Aib-G vn.—A n instrument through •which buUetz 
are propelled by moons of the sudden eecape of com- 
presKod air. In appearance they,arc similar to ordi¬ 
nary arms, the stock of the gun being the reservoir 
into which the air is foreed hy a oondonsing seringa. 
There is a valve immediately behind the buUeit, torough 
which a small quantity ot compressed air rushes as 
roonas it is opened, by preeeiug the trigger with the 
Unger. As soon as the trigger ts releas^, the valve 
closes again. There are too many objecliona to their 
use, for air-guns ever to gain a higher jHisiUon Gian 
that of destruotive philoso!^kdl toys. The. amount of 
Corce required to be expended in condensing the air, 
the gradual diminution of power after each shot k 
tired, and, their liability to get out of order, efieetuallj 
off 
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pvMlode tiMnr generit liw^ It is Raid that they ware 
indented by ManOj, a of Idsieux, id France, who 

presented one to Henry ITi 

Ai«-JaOXKT, » |;an»eot, formerly made of leather, 
and now of Other materialR, haring sereral bags com- 
monioating With each other, which were filled with air 
by a leifiher tube, fumished with a brass stop-cock, by 
which nteaiis a person may float without learning to 

’Arx-PARRaosB awd Ain-CsuB, in Bot., are large 
hitMvoelluhir passages and spaces occurring in the stems 
•Ad leares of some monocotylcdonons plants, espe- 
oiaDf those wbicn are aquatic. 

AlX-PirXB, commonly called Sutton’s Mr-pipes, from 
the name of the iuTcntor. They are formed on the 
principle, that air is necessary for the support of fire, 
and Were contrived to cleanse the holds of ships of 
fonl stir. This was done by closing the two holes nnder 
the copper or boiler, and m their room laying a copper 
or leaden pipe from the hold into the ash-place, by 
Which means the fonl air was discharged from the hold, 
and a supply of fresh air from the hatches allowed to 
take Its place, 

Ats-Ptisxxs, in Bot., are those members of the 
▼egetable kingdom which derive nourishment entirely 
ttom the* air ly means of slender aerial roots. Most 
of the Orchids and Tiliandsias, which grow on the 
tranks and branches of trees in warm climates, are true 
air-plants. The term epiphi/tes is sometimes applied to 
snch plants. 

AlB-Pvur.—As its name indicates, an air-pump is a 
machine for extracting the air from a closed vessel, so 
as to form as near an approach to a vaenum as possi¬ 
ble. It is composed of a cylinder, in which works a 
piston, fnrnishea with a valve opening upwards. At 
the bottom of the cylinder is another valve, also open- 
ing upwards, and closing or opening a tube connected 
with the plate upon which is placed the vessel to bo 
exhausted. If the piston is raised when it is at the 
bottom of the cylinder, the air pressing on the valve 
belonging to it keeps it closed, and a partial rarefaction 
of the air takes place. On lowering it, the air presses 
on the valve at the bottom of the cylinder, cutting off 
the commanication between it and the receiver, and 
opening the valve in the piston. The piston, on being 
raised once more, again rarefies the air in the receiver, 
and continues to do so at each successive stroke of the 
pump. An absolutely perfect vacuum can never be 
made in this way, as, at a certain point, the rarefied 
air becomes too attenuated to lift the piston-valve. In 
most air-pnmps two cylinders are used, to save time; 
tile piston of one descending while that of the other is 
aseending, Codhected with the tube leading to the 
receiver is a shortened barometer, the height of the 
mercury in which shows the exact degree of rarefac¬ 
tion. The air-pump was invented by Otto Guericke, 
10 1090. (SeeKvstutor's Ats-Vvus.) 

Ain-Sacs, in Bot., small membranous poaches filled 
with air, which form the floating apparatus of the 
Biodder-wort (tee this word). 

AlB-SnaXTS, in Mining, holes mode from the sur¬ 
face to the adits, to furnish fresh air to the miners. 

AiB Tkbbmombtsk.—T his in.»trument, which is sel¬ 
dom used, consists of a capillary tube, open at one 
end, and terminating at the other with a large bulb, 
faff of air, which is separated from tbo external atmo¬ 
sphere by a liquid index of colonred sulphuric acid, 
wmichsrisee and falls os the air in the bulb contracts or 
expands. 

Ai3MpiBXBi.S6, a term in Hat. Hist., applied to those 
filauMtm which float in the air in autumn. They are 
made by the long-legged field spiders. 

AianXf Ue (Fr. ails, whig), in Arch., denotes that 
lateral mviaion of a church which forms the side of the 
edifice. Thus, when a church is divided into three 
ebmpartmeuts,'tbe middle or principal compartment is 
oaUed the nave, and the two outlying compartments 
form the aisles. English churches have seldom more 
than two aisles •, but in foreign ecclesissticai edifices 
there are often as many as four aisles, two on each side 
of the nave. Sometimes the term aisle is given to all 
the compartments of a church, which is then spoken of 
as " three-aisled,” the nave or body of the building 
forming the middle aisle, and the side compartments 
tto sid^aisles. (Set Canxen, f babbbfv, Havx.) 
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Ajuak, a-;«e’-«>, in Bot., the Bugle, a genus of plants 
belonging to the Labiate order. A, reptamis a common 
plant in moist pastures. The stem is oreeping, but tha 
flowering pagt erect. This part has many leaves or 
bracts of a phrplish hue, proceeding from each whorl 
of labiate flowers: the latter are generally blue, some¬ 
times white or flesh-coloured. The plant was formerly 
thought good for wounds. 

Akb* Fkuit, o-ibe', in Bot., the produce of a sm- 
cies of eoapwort growing in the West Indies. (Ser 
CUPSNIA.) 

AKi,ai'-ki, in Bot., the native appellation for the 
Lignum vitee of Hew Zealand. This and other species of 
the genns Meirotiderot afford valuable timber, used by 
civilised races in many of the peaceful arts, and by the 
Sonth-SoB Islanders to form their terrible oUiba.*^ The 
genus belongs to the Myrtle order, or Mgrtama. 

Alabama Bbub, Sl-a-ba'-ma, in Oeol., a groito of 
rocks in Horth America, placed by Sir Charles Lyell 
among the productions of the middle Eocene period. 

Alabastkk, H-a-bat'-ter, in Min., a white aubstanco 
used for ornamental purposes. Its name is derived from 
Alabastron, in Egypt, whence the ancients obtaiiicd 
a supply of the stone, and where it was manufactured 
into vases and other small vessels. The ancients made 
use of these vessels to hold a certain kind of perfume, 
with which, according to Horace, it was the custom to 
anoint the heads of the guests at a feast. Mary, the 
sister of Lazarus, poured a " very precious ointment" 
from on alabaster box upon the head of our Saviour 
whilst seated at supper. In the British Museum tbers 
are several of these ancient alabaster vessels. There 
are two varieties of alabaster; oueacarbonate of lime, 
and the other ^'psum, or sulphate of lime, the latter 
being that wbicn is generally known as alabaster. It is 
a soft stone, may be scratched with the nail, and is 
beautifully white and semi-transparent. Being easy to 
work, largo qnantities of vases, lamps, and toys, are 
made from it. 'I'ho finest sort of alabaster is obtained 
from Valterra, in I'uscany, and it is also found in Derby- 
shiro and Staflhrdshire. 

Aladastbus, iU-u-hat'-irue, in Bot., a name some¬ 
times given to the flowor-bud. 

Als!, ai'-lee (Lat., wings), in Bot., the two lateral 
petals of a papUionnccous or butterfly-shaped corolla. 

ALAKGlxcEZE,«t'-««-ye-tti'-»s-e, in ISot.,the A/angi«CT 
order of roonocotyledonons plants* including four ge¬ 
nera and eight species, which are trees or shrubs, 
natives of various parts jf the East Indies, and HortU 
America. The fruits gf most of these plants are edible ; 
that of the Numa .sapitata is used as a snbtitute for 
lime-fruit, siid is sometimes called the Ogeebee lime, 

Axakaf, a' Jn-ri^.is the name given by Mahometans 
to the wall which they say divides heaven and hell. 

Alabes, a-lair'-eei, in Eom, Mil. Aritiq., a kind of 
militia; but, according to some, th^ were the cavalry, 
stationed us the two wings or aim of the army. 

Alabia, a-lair'-i-a, in Bot., a genus of fucoideons 
sea-weeds. One British species isknown, A. eeeulenta, 
a common sea-weed, having a largo flat and narrow 
leaf-like frond, with a thick midrib, or prolongation of 
the stalk by which it is attached to the rocks. It grows 
from fonr to twelve feet long, and is sometimes em¬ 
ployed forfood. Its common names are Biadderiocks, 
Hen-ware, and Honey-ware. 

Alarm, a-larm', a'sudden surprise occasioning fear 
or terror j an outcry intimating the approach of dan- 

g er. In Mil., it denotes citlier the apprcliehsion of 
eiug attacked, or the notice given of a sudden attack, 
as by firing a rifle, Ac. 

AlabmisiS, a-larm'-ieU, in Pol., a term applied ge- 
nerally to those persons who are easily alarmed at tha 
first whisper of bad news, who industriously circulate 
it, and exaggerate its probable consequences. In 
Politics, it particularly designates those individuals 
who fear any change of policy, or alteration of re¬ 
ceived forms. 

Alavda, a-law'-da (Lat. alauda, a lark), in Orn,, 
the lark, a genus of birds, belonging to the cOnirostral 
tribe of the order Patteret, and faui. PringUlMte, 
Charae. Beidt cylindrical; nostrils concealed; head 
crested; tail forked; wings long; no spurious quill; 
the first, second, and third quills longest, and nearly 
equal; the rest consideraUy gradueted. Various 
species of larks are found in sH quarters of the globe. 
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Tha Bhrlark, or arvnui*), is the kest 

kdown w ibis GOttutry. He is unrirsUeil m a aongster, 
•nd has been a theme for poets firom the earliest ages, 
l^e insie alone is gifted with melody ; the female 
makes her neat among the herbage orcprn, and devotes 
herself shnoet eonstantly to the proeels of inoubation. 
They are granivorous birds, of migratory habits, and, 
instead of washing, shake dpst among their feathers. 
They are considered a great delicacy for the table. 
The season for catching larks oonunences, in this 
oorontry, in the middle of September, and terminates 
at the end of February. More than 4,OOM dozen are 
annually snpplied to the Zjondon markets alone. The 
Alauda amtntit, or skylark, and the AUtuda arhorea, 
or woodlark, are the only ones that si^ when Sving. 
The skylark rises perpendicularly, the woodlark in 
v^oly»ei:tcnde4 circles; and they sometimes soar to 
an eoormons height, and sing for an hour together. 
The sfaorelark (Alauda alpetirU) is frequently found in 
Xforth Aiberica, and generally breeds near the sea¬ 
shore. The ciUandra lark (Melanocorypfiacatandra) is 
a larger bird than the skylark, and possesses a more 
sonorous voice. In Italy, a good singer is compared 
to a calandra. Among other species, there are the 
prateaiis, or titlark, which frequents meadows;—the 
arbored, or woodlark, distinguished by a white fillet 
about the head. It is less than the Hkylark; the 
colours are paler, and the voice less varied, but sweet. 
The aampe$tru has half of the chief feathers of the 
wings brown, cicept two, which are white, and the 
throat and breast yellowish. The irivialii, whose tail 
is parity brown and partly white, is a native of Swe¬ 
den. Tbe crUtata, a native of Europe, and sings like 
the skylark. The ipinoletta, a native of Italy. The 
tnagna, conimon in Africa and Aincrieo. The New 
Ze^and lark, which inhabits Cbariotle Sound, where 
it is named k(moo aroure, 

Ann, Sib (Lat. alius, white), an ecclesiastical vest- 
meut of great antiquity, made of white linen, of sulfil- 
cient length to hang down to the heels, open in front 
like a surplice, tight in the sleeves, and girded at the 
loins. In the ancient church, the newly-baptized 
persons wore a white vestment or albj whence the 
Sunday after Easter, tlie day upon which the cate¬ 
chumens reociied baptism, came to be calledXiominicn 
tR {tibia ;—whence Whit-Sunday. 

AnnaTA.. (dfecNiCKKl,.) 

AnnsTaoss, Jll'-ba-trosa (IHoJuedia), a geu. of web- 
footed birds, of which there are three species,— 
the oomiuon albatross, D. exulana; the albatross 
of China, Z>. fulitfinoaa; and the yellow-aud-black- 
beaked albatrtiss, 1 ). Morarynchoa. Ckarac. A long, 
hard beak, cui'vcd at the extremity, the upper man- 
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dible eomposed of several articulated pieces, the 
lower mandible smooth and short; the nostrils lateral, 
and placed like small rolla in the furrow of the man¬ 
dible; feet short, wiUithn three toes long and com¬ 
pletely webbed; wings long and narrow. The common 
albatross, which is often met with in the seas of 
3r 


Southern Africa, is the largest sM^bfrid known; Its 
weight varying mm 12 to 281bt. A spoeiinou in-tho 
Leverian Museum measured 13 feet betwmii ^ Ax* . 
tremity of the extended wings. One rehwtkabtyla^ 
bird, snot off the Cape of Oood Hope, wensssM iarbin - 
wing to wing 174 fsot. The top of tto head is »tnddy 
grey, the rest of the plumage, with the exeepi$im<» 
several transverse black bands on tbe baeki Uid n Aityi 
of the wing-feathers, is white; the hiB is of ia'pdlw. 
yellow, and the feet and membrane of a deep fleiilie 
colour. Towards the end of June these birds 
immense flocks about Behring’s Straits and Easit^, 
schatka, attraoted thither by the shoals &h, wlfisd 
migrations the albatross perseveHngly follows,- w . 
great is their voracity, that they wilt swallow a salmon 
of S lbs. weight; they do not, however, limit their diet 
to fish, but will pr^ on any sea animaL 
Albioknsbs, iW‘bi-jen'-teet, was a common name 
given to the different sects that existed in the south 
of France in the latter half of the twelfth and begin¬ 
ning of (he thirteenth eeutury. They differed among 
each other in their particnlar tenets, but agreed 
in denying tbe anthority of tbe pope in spintnal 
matters, and in opposing the discipline and ceremonies 
of the Church of Home. They were so onUed from 
tbe town of Alba, or Alby, in and around wbioh they 
were most numerous. In 1163, Alexander III. pnb- 
lisbed a decree against these seats in a ooanou at 
Tours, and another in 1179. On the aeoessibn of 
Innocent 111. to the papdl chair, in.ll9S, he sent two 
Cistercians, Eainer and Guido, to proceed against the 
heretics. They were to endeavonr to oOnvinee them 
by arguments, and, if these failed, to pronounoe tits 
ban upon them. Their goods and properly were ^ be 
oonflscated, and themselvesbanisbed from theeoiutiT. 
These proceedings, however, were followed by little 
success; and the assassination, in 1208, of one of the 
pope’s delegates, Feterof Castelnan,whphadrendered 
himself odious by his cruelties, gave rise to many years 
of a mest bloody war, in which the wpret ont^ee of 
fanaticism snd cupidity were praotised e^inst tiie 
inhaliitauta of these diabi'istB. Baymond VI,, count 
of Toulouse, wss loader of the Albigenses, and Simon, 
count of Montfort, commanded the expedition against 
I them. At the taking of Beziers, it is said that 60^,000 
I of the inhabitants were pot to the sword; and it is 
; said that one of tbe pope’s legates, when asked how 
they were to distingnish tbe heretics from true Oatho- 
licB, replied, " Kill all, and God wiB find out his own.'* 
Montl’ort lost bis life at the siege of Tonloose, in 1218, 
and Baymond, his adversary, died in 1222. The war 
was prosecuted by their successors, untilBaymondVII., 
pressed on oU sides, was obliged to mi^e peace in 1^9, 
giving up two-thirds of his estates to (he king, - 

£ remising submission to the pope, and paying a 
;rge sum to the Church, He died soon Mter, 
and in him the house of tbe counts of Toolonse 
became extinct, and its territories reverted to 
the French crown. 'When peace was obtained, 
the Inquisition was established atToaioi>se, ana 
those who escaped from (he sword died Ity tbo> 
hands of the Inquisition. 

Ausitro, dl-bee'^no <from Lat. albut, white), 
a person of a preternatnral whiteness of the 
skin and hair, aod peouhar redness of the pnpil 
of the eye, which, in some esses, it so weak as 
nut to be able to bear the light of day. The 
Fortugnese first applied the term to the white 
negroes whom they found on the coast of Africa, 
but it is now used to designate persons-who 
exhibit similar oharacteristics, of whatever race. 

Al-Bokak, al bo-rakf (Arab,, shining white- 
ness), the name given, in Mahometan tiwdition, 
to an imaginary animal, which was said lo have 
carried Mahomet upon his journey from Jerusa- 
salem to the heavens. 

Albuu, di'-hum (list, oZhns, white), among me 
Bomans, wasawhite board or register, on wh^ 

. the names of persons or public transactions were in- 
; Bcribeu. The term is nnw nsnally applied te a book 
j for receiving autographs or other mannsoript contn- 
bntions of friends or celebrated iadividnals. _ 
Ai.Bu*tsir,dZ-5»'->ae«{I*t. aZ6»*, white), in Chem., a 

whitish viscous matter sligbtty silt to the taste, ana 
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an importaitt eleineat itt v»ffetable and antool organic cooling wines. 'rM8 ia effeeted b;^ in«aDB of its e];trein» 
•utatanoee. It isdistiBgiuMediiir its peodlbte property porosity, the wine passing tbrougn ttae pores, w&eB 
of becomiBg eoagnkted or insohiDle Bit slugh tempera- a oopions evaporation takes place from tue sma]l |^' 
tore. WliKe of eggandsommpf blood consist almost tiou of water wbieb penetrates to the outside, It is 
entirely of elbnmon. Xbe hair and uoUs contain large made of olar, <mnsistuig of sixty parts of caloareotts 
^antitiea of it ia its coagnkted state. Pure aibnmea earth, mixed With alumina, and a litde peroxide of 
IS insoluble in Water. White of egg and serum con- iron, and thirty-six of siUcious earth, nuxed with a 
tain a certain amount of free alkalT, in which it is die- little ataminaj. to which ^guantity of salt is added in. 
solved; hence its precipitation when acids are added, tlie mixing. The vessels ai'o only half, or at least not 
It is also precipitated w^en salts of mere uiy^, copper, wholly baked, 

Bilver,leaa, &c.^, are added to its solut ion, forming with A,icAVAi,i., oZ-ka-va'-Zn, ,ln Com., a onstom-bouse 
them definite insoluble compontid.s. This properly duty paid in Spain, on imported goods, at the rate of 
renders it valdable^ an antidote to metallic poisons. 6 per cent, upon the value of the commodity, 

Tannin, gallic acid, and extractive matter behave with Axcedo, or Kikotisheb, dZ-ss'-do, a family of 
it in a.^milar manner I forwhich reason it is used much birds belong!]^ to the tissirostral tribe of the ord. 
in the arts.as a clarifying agent. It is greatly used in Tmaerea. CV»mee. Bill long, thick, pointed, and quad- 
photography, for giiruig d^th and intensity to photo- rangular; tongue sltort, and slightly arrow-ohap^d 
graphie prints. Its chemistry is very complex, and at the point; nostrils at tho side of the base of 
peqniros mvestigation. Its compostUdii is given below, the bill; legs short; three toes, the outer joined to 
the presence of sulphur being rendered familiar to all the middle one ns far as the second joint; wings with 
by the effects of cooked eggs upon silver spoons. the first and second q^uilis nearly equal. Only one 

Carbon . . , . , S'd’o species of kingfisher is indigenous to Britsio, thongh 

Hydrogen . . . 7'(> there are sixty other species described by naturalists. 

Nitrogen.35*3 This bird was’known to the ancients by the name of 

Oxygen .... 22‘0 Halcyon. They supposed that its nest was built upon 

Phosphoms .... 0‘-l the s'uriaco of the sea, and that daring ineubstioa it 

Sulphur ..... 1-0 had the power of c.<ilming the troubled deep; the days 

diutwxir, is Bot., s term used to denote the eel- on which they were presumed to exorcise this power 

lular Btriioture which surrounds the embryo of a were called llatcyon days. The Oatiaos and Tartars 
seed. It is not present in every case; for sometimes preserve tho skin of tho alaedo about their ]>erson8 In 
the embryo alone forms the nucleus of the seed, as in] a purse, a.s a charm against every evil. The feathers 
the ^a, the beau, and the wallflower. When it is j they use os love-amulets, and they believe that a 
presmU, the amount of space it occupies is in inverse woman touched by a feather which has floated bn 
proportion to that occupied by the embryo; in other I the water, will full in love with tho man who uses it. 
worae, the larger the embryo the smaller the albumen, j The most remarkable among the species are;—^1. 
A seed entirely devoid of this structure is said AZeedo octZiKlu or green iacainar, about the sue of a 
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oU^ot of o«Iliiloae. Somoliroee the oelU orethickened leeds on insects.—2. Alcedo ipndaf or commoxi 
by secondary deposits, and the whole structure be- Usher, about the sire of a swallow; bill long, and the 
eomes homy; thus, vegetable ivory is nothing more shape inelegant; top of tlje head and Uie coverts of 
than the olbamen of the seed of a species of palm. The the wiugs of a dark green, simtted with light blue; 

' stone of the date, and the nut of the areca paim, ore back ami t ail of a bright azure ; the under sido of the 
further examples of hardened albumen. In the seed body orange. It feeds on flsh.—ii. AUedo paradma, or 
ef t&e coffee-plant, the albumen is tho horny portion paradise jacatnar, of the same size as the preceding; 
which is so familiar to ns es the “ cofTee-berry." throat, frout of tho neck, aad under wing-coverts, 
Wheu a seed eontains BO albumen, the cotyledons sup- white, the rest of the body a dull green, slightly 
ply the nutriment required by the growing portions of shaded with black, violet, and copper. It is a native 
the embryo. Some botanists use the term periaperm of Surinam,—1. AlceJo rurlU, or Egypt ian kingfisher, 
for this Btruoture, os the word albumen has a totally about the size of the Boystou crow; bill black; bead, 
difibreBt sigsifioation in chemistry. shouiders, and hack, brown; throat and belly dusky 

AxmCHXKJZliD BarxiL (ffssI’HoroeBXrHV.} white; tail oaU-coioured; tlie legs of a paJo green, 

Axkuk G&aomc. (ffse Taiwikq.) and the clows Mafrk. It is o native of Egypt, and foods 

AtaKiUTfOH, uUiur'-num (tat.),inBot.,the sap-wood, o” frogs, insects, and small fish. — 6 . Alaedo cayenmeie, 
the whtte and comjiarativeiy soft part of an e.xogenous about tho size of a starling; back of a blue colour, 
stem^ between the inner hark and the duramen, or tho under parts white, and the legs red. It is a native 
heart-wood. The diff'erence between these two kinds of Cayenne and Guiana.—C. Alcedo forguata, ot ciaaa- 
of wood is often very striking. Thus, in the ebony- oos kingfisher, about tho size of a magpie; colour.s, a 
taree ^ duramen is biksk and the allmmum pale. All Iduish lish, chestnut, white, black, and yellow. Itia a 
the vital functions are performed by the sap-wood, os is native of the West Indies, 
proved by tho vigorous growth of many a hollow tree. AtCES, SV-ee.ee, the Elk. (See Hsea.) 

AjxSg.or Aux, (ffecArx.) Ai,ciiemih.a, Sl-lch-mil'-la, in Bot., tho Lady'a- 

Alcaic, iU-kai'-di, a name given to a kind of verse mantle, a gen. of plants in the nat. ord. Moeaceec, sub¬ 
said to haVe been invented by the Greek poet Alcnms. eird. Sanymeorbem. Tliroo British .species are known,— 
It is foHnod of fdor feet, with a csesura in the middle, A. alpina, A. vulyarie, and A. areeneie, —the mounf/ain. 
The: first foot le a spondee, rarely an iainbuo; the common, and field lady’s-miuilles. They have small 
second an iambus; then the cajsara, followed by two green floweiw arranged in bunches. The latter species 
daetyls; as— is thought to ho diuretic. 

Diilce et j d6eoimai 6st 1 pr8 phtrlltt mM. AxcuEMy, nZ'-ktra-e (Arab. aZ, the, Gr. chemeia. 

It i? sweet and glorious to die for one’s country. chemistry).—The term alchemist is generally applied, 
Aecaide, or ASiCAyD*, oZ-katd', a Spauisli word, an opprobrious sense, to the ancient chemists, 
derived from the Arabic fcada, to head or govern, and arc vulgarly supposed to h.ave been mere 
, used by the Moors, Spaniards, and Portuguese for a visionaries, searching only after chimeras Although 
governor, usually of a fortress or castle. many oi the nlchemista were impostors, working upon 

AlGAIi»is,oZ-Z:aZ'.iioZ,is, in Spain, thetitlco'ajndge the minds of the nneiilightened for their own ends. 


of Sp^, uniting in themseives both religious and eoveries amidst inconceivable difficulties, that we now- 
miliUjy duties. They took their denomitiation trom adays have no notion of. Sucli men as Paracelaus, 
the town of ihe same name, on the Tagus, and Eaymond Lully, Glauber, Eriar Bacon, Van Helmont, 
had Hieir rise about the beginning ol the 13th oentu^, Albertns Magnus, Basil Valenttoe, and a host o, others, 
AjiOareaeas, sZ-kar-rt^-cos, a name given to aspecies bavo left behind them enduring monuments of their 
of coarse pottery, mannfactmed in Spain, and used for greatness, in the ibnu of medioines and preparations, 
38 , , . ' ■ ' ' 
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indiq;>aBsabte to iihe bfaemist and pli8nn«ei«t, even, 
intbese eulij^iened dnyat The great end of their 
researohef eras the disooverjr of the philosopher'e etone, 
-vrhkih v«8 to have the power of traassmi^ing all tnetala 
il^ gold. Their ideaa in this matter wore periSeotly 
reasonable and logical. The; found, that b; burning 
and molting, at a great heat, a dull, heavy , earthy body, 
they obtained a brilliant metal; and further, that by 
treating ui the eame vray lead ore, a 8emi>m^al, titey 



water, ibis is oomparatively ea;^, the speci&e g^ii^ 
being in direct proportion to tlie amount of ilocdiol la 
the mixtore. A speciflc-gravi^ bottle, or a hydro* 
meter, is used in tins mstance; hut in thecase <ti wiiiVr 
whlob eontains saccharine and other substanoos besidim 
the aloohol, which matoiiolly mflaenoe its djens%’|, 
recourse is obliged to be had either to distillation cm 
to one of the flowing methods:—}. By determining 
the boiling-point of the liquid; 2. titcamonntofdilata* 
tion It undergoes when its temperatnre is raised from 
'3(Fto212°; or 3. by ev^orating half the liquid in tiio. 
open air, and restoring it to its origins! fanlk byaddb^ 
water, the difference of specific gravity, taken balotn 
and after the evtqjoration, will indicate the amount of 
alcohol. Kone of these processes are absolutely obr* 
reot: if, therefore, perfect accuracy is roquired, 
regular chemical analyses must be perfornmd. The 
following taldeB give the siuount of mcohol in miaoQB 
liquids;— 


iSptriftt. 

ITolIaads... 

I Scotch Whisiry 
Irish ditto ... 
Bum. 


ancnnsiisi, at wobk. 


Sherry CAmontUlado)20'05 

rv-nn Claret .15*10 

Burgundy . W’S? 

Champagne.S. 12-fil 

Hock.....late 

Orange......11'^ 

Blder . MB 


produced a perfectly metnUic substance. From these i 
facts, they reasoned that gold and silfcr were pure | 
forms of baser metals, and their experiments tended 
to the discovery of the agent which was to work this 
change. In the some way, foUowiug out this train of 
reasoning, they imagined that this great purifier of 
metals would pl^ the same part with the human 
subject, aud purify it so effectually as to prolong life 
indcfimtely; lienoe the aeareh after the elixir of life. 
The idea of the universal solvent is not so absurd as 
it is made to appear. Their notion in thia was to 
obtain .a solvent lor all mirfah, and not for all sub¬ 
stances, 08 is generally supposed. 

Atcoiio.!., ii'-ig~kol (Arab, al, the, hoeil, nny 
volatile substonoeb — It a solution of sugar be ex¬ 
posed to the air lor auy length of time, no change 
will take place; but if vegetable or animal organic 
matter be present, fermentation commeucea, and u 
fresh principle is formed, which may bo separated by 
distillation. The first distillate is comptwativ ely weak; 
but by the use of caustic potaah, whicli has a powerful 
affinity for water, absolute alcohol is obtaioed. Pure 
alcohol is colourless aud limpid, pungent to the taste 
and smell. Its specific gravity at 60° is *7938. It boils 
at 173°, and has been rendered gelatinous by odd, but 
has never been frozen. It is very inflammable, aud 
burns without smoke. It mixes with water in nil pro¬ 
portions, and luiB a great nttrnotion for it. Its solvent 
powers are g;*eat, especially with respect to resins and 
resinous gums. The strength of aloohol is in exact 
proportion to its density, which is estimated by means 
of an hydrometer. Exoiso proo: spirit has a specific 
gravity of’918, and contains 19^ per cent, of absolute 
alcohol. Wine, beer, and spirits owe their intoxicating 
properties to alcohol. The ohemioal oompusition of 
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Fropoiiioia of Aloohol in MietKooi of d^artnt 
Specific 0raMti»t, 
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t;,r> jU-rnvr. in iiite manner, metriylic alcouol is hy¬ 
drated oxide of methyl, CalljO-f HP, amyhe alcohol 
CioHiii5 + nO, hydrated oxide of amyl, and so on, to 
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C 9 oH»iO+HO,capric alcohol; the simple oxides being 
ethylic, methylic, amylio, and capric ethers. (S«« 
ElHiitt.) The alcohols ore very numerous, their 
number being increased, daily. Aloohol of different 
strengths is much used in the arts, as a solvent fur 
Tarnishes, resins, and essential oils; as a ftiel in 
spirit-lamps, as an antiseptic, and as a stimulant in 
niedioine. 

Ai,ooBoi.o«ETBn. (See Aloohojmjmbvkt.) 

Ar.oaaotOMXTBT, or AtcooMarsT, tft-fctw'-nutaffw, 
(Arab, alcohali and 0r. etefron, a measure), is the art 
ot determining the proportion of aloohol contained in 
any liquid. As the commerciai aud excisable value of 
39 


• Proof spirit.—Spirit stroDfficror weaker it asdd 
to bo above or below proof. 

Axcosak, or Boiuir. (See Koaiir,) 

ALcofiitoqiTit Babe, aV-kor-mkc, several kinda of 
astringent bark imported into thia country ;or the nao 
of the tanner arc thus named. The American alcojp- 
uoque bark is Uio produce of a species of SoadicUa 
and o. the species of Hywoaiiaa; the European ia 
obtained from the younger branches of the oock-oaK; 
Qurrcim Saher. 

AncoTE, al'rioee (Arab.efeaaf, a sleeping-ohanMier), 
in Arch., »term applicdto a recctsinaohamber where 
a bed is or can be placed. In aountries where beds 
are not commonly made in auch reoessee, it may bo 
used to describe any recess in any sort of apartment. 

AnoxoHinjR, H-ee-on'-i-de, a gen. of animals be- 
loogiug to ihe iresh-water polytfla, or asmdian 
zoophytes. (See Ahthozoa, CoEanB, BoiiXMS, 
.Spoirons.) 

AnDEBAiiAlf, di-de-ia'-ran, in Astron., aoame g«vm 
by the Arabs to a bright star of the first magnitodo, 
situate iu the southern eye of the constellation Taurus, 
t Aldsux’Se, il'-ie-kide, —When aloohol is eubmi^ 
ted to any process by which hydrogen is eitrms^ 
from it (dMxtdation, for instance), it (leeomes an mda- 
^de, every alcohol having its wrrespondiag aldehyde- 
Ethylic, or vinons aldehyde, is bmpid aud colourtos, 
with a peculiar and characteristic odour. Be denm^ 
is '7W} it boils at 72°, and is neutral toteat’^por. 
On exposure to the air, it absorbs oxygen, and resolves 
into acetic acid. These reactions are as foUowa 
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Alder 


sOAl.O, 

(xlyctekted aoetio aoid) 


(^ccoiof} 

C,H;£), + 0,! 

(dldebyde) 

AU>U. (SeeAurim.) 

AIiSBRIUH, twl'-ddr-mdttt, a term derived from the 
oompentive degree of the Ang.>Sax. word ea2d, old, 
vmd IMS. EsrK goveroora of provinces, end other 

S eraosa of distinotion, vere gcnersUy termed aldennen 
y the Anglo-Saxons. The title is nos applied to 
oertain magistrates or officers in municipal oorpo- 
sations. ByS A6Will.rV'.c.?6, the resident bnrgeases 
flleet oonaoiUon, vrho, from their own number, choose 
a oertaitt tutmber of aldermen, who hold office for six 

f ’eara, one half going ont every three years. One 
bnrth of the manioipal council consists of aldermen, 
and duree fouxths oi oonnoffiors. In the corporation 
of London, which was not affected bv the above act, 
there ime twenty-six aldermen, inoluding the lord- 
mavor, twenty-five of whom are elected for life by 
snim ^emen as are householders in the twenty-five 
wards. The twenty-sixth alderman, who belongs to 
the dependency of Southwark, is appointed by the 
other aldermen, who generally, when a vacancy occurs, 
aeleot die senior from among themselves, and a new 
tidenaan is elected for the ward for which he sat. 

Ai4ferK Enilioirs, W-dine, in Biblio^phy, a 
term applied to those editions of celebrated authors 
which came from the press of the family of Aldus 
Humtius. In 1490, the first of that name established 
Ids printing-press at Venice, and posterity la indebted 
to him for many of the first editions of Qreek authors, 
and other valuable works. In his edition of Virgil, 
of 1601, the italic characters used in Boman printing 
first appear; and ftom that date, a number of classi¬ 
cal works, in both the Greek and Latin tongues, were 
produced from his press in a duodecimo form. These 
are what is generally understood as the Aldine Bditions. 
In 1697, after producing 903 editions, the family press 
was said to have been hrokeuup; but several Venetian 
publications, bearing the imprint of the Aldine family, 
an anchew and a dolpnin engraved on the last page, and 
which aj^ared early in the 17th century, would seem 
to oontroffict the report. For a short time a branch 
of the Aldine Press was estabhsfaed in Borne. The 
term has been applied to well-printed books. 

Au, ail (Sax. eala, eale, or aloth), the name for¬ 
merly given to unhopped malt-liquor, but now applied 
to every Strong and comparatively light-coloured beer. 
The hop was brought into this country from the KTe- 
therlands, in the reign of Henry VIII., and the word 
bssr, from the German bier, was then employed to 
distinguish the hopped liquor from the more ancient 
beverage. The connection between hops and the word 
beer is indicated by the old couplet:— 

“Hops, reformation, bays, and beer, 

Came into England all in one ycai'.’* 

Again, Parkinson, in 1640, writes:—“Tho ale which 
om- foreihtfaers were accustomed only to drink, being 
a kind of thicker drink than beer, is now almost quite 
left off to be made, the use of hops to be out therein 
altering the quality thereof, to be much more healthful 
or rather physical, to preserve the body from the re¬ 
pletion of gross hamours which the ale engendereth." 
Ale made from malt alone was a favourite beverage of 
the ancient Germans even in the time of Taoitns. It 
was, moreover, highly esteemed by the Hanes and 
Anglo-Saxons, being even thought worthy of slaking 
the thirst of the mighty heroes in the Hall of Odin. 
It is expressly named as one of the liquors provided for 
•banquet giveffby Edward the Confessor. Isidoms and 
Orosius state that the ancient Britons and oth«r Celtic 
nations drank ale, which they made by a process very 
•iarilar to our modem brewing. They inform us that the 
grain was firststeeped in watm and made to germinate; 
St was then dried and ground; after which it wasin- 
ftised in a certain quantity of water, and the whole 
ibenumted. Ale was formerly regarded in England as 
sui absolute necessary of life, and various ordinances or 
atidsea have been passed for regulating its price and 
quality. Thus, in 1361, during the reign of Henry III., 
an assxce of bread and tie was struck, which settled 
tha prioe of tiia latter article as followsA brewer 
may sell two gtilons of ale for a penny in oiUes, and 
three or four gaUons for the same price in the country." 
4.0 


Alehottses 


1%e penny of that time VM worth about throepenee of 
of our currency. Some denturiee since, ale took the 
plaoe of our tea or coffee at bretitfast. The eairlbf 
KorthUmberkand, in the reign of Henry Vllt., Bved 
in the following manner s—“ On flesh-days throu^put 
the year, breakfast for my lord aUd lady Was a loaf of 
bread, two manohet^ • quart of beer, a quart of wine, 
half a chine of mutton, or a chine of oeef, boiled." 
The same allowance of beer was included in the bill of 
fare for meagre days, wh'en salt fish and battered eggs 
were substitnted for beef or mutton. Ale, as now dts- 
tinguisbed from porter and small beer, is prepared 
from pale malt, and, except in the case of bitter tie, a 
comparatively small proportion of hops.: Strong sle is 
mode from the best malt and the flnest kinds^Qi kops, 
such as tho goldings and white-bines of EetA and 
Surrey, or the mila-flavoured flowers of ■Worcester¬ 
shire. The fermentation is allowed to proceed slowly 
until the yeast is exhausted, and perfectly separated. 
The Scotch tics are remarkable for the very small 
quantity of bops which they contain. Barton ale la a 
very strong and wine-like product, which is highly es¬ 
teemed. The hitter ties of Bass and AUsopp only differ 
from this chiefly in having a larger qaantity or hope, 
which imparts a pleasant bitter, and rondere them less 
prone to turn in hot climates. Strong ties contain 
from 6i to 10 per cent., by weight, of tioohol.~E 5 f. 
J obnston’s Chemietry of Common Life, (See BsBWurcr, 
Hops, Maxp.) 

AiE-CoHSKS, ton'-ner, tie-kenner.or one who kens or 
knows what good tie is. The office is of great antiquity. 
Aie-conners and tie-tasters were chosen every year m 
the court-lest of each manor. Similar officers were 
appointed in towns and boroughs. In the city of Lon¬ 
don there are four tie-conners, who are appointed by 
the liverymen in common-hall on Midsummer-day. 

AXKOTJtYOKAHCT, a-lek'-tri-o-m&n>-»e (Gt. aUktryoH, 
a cock, tnaateio, divination), among the ancients, a mode 
of divination by means of cocks. It was performed by 
writing the twenty-four letters of the tiphabet in tho 
dust, upon each of which a grain of corn was laid. A 
cock was then let loose among the letters, and those 
out of which the bird picked the corn being joined 
together, were supposed to disclose what was required 
to be known. In this manner Jambiicbus, the master 
of Proolns, is said to have divined that a person named 
Thoodosins, Theodotus, or Theodorus, would succeed 
the emperor Valens, who, upon hearing of the matter, 
put to death several pcrsima whoso names began with 
those letters, and obliged Jamblichus to seek a volun¬ 
tary death by poison, in order to escape his resentment. 

Albs, o-ie',XAng.-Sax.), in Mar., the term used 
when tbe wina, blowing across the line of a ship's 
course, makes tho sails and masts incUne to what is 
then called the lee-aide, or to leeward. It also means 
the situation of the helm when pushed close down to 
the lee-side of the ship, in order to pat the ship about, 
or to lay her head to windward. 

Axbuopsbs, ttil'-houe-ee (Sax. eala or eale, tie, and 
hue, honse), houses in which ale and beer ace sold. 
As early as the year 149fi the inconveniences arising 
from the assemblage of numbers of riotous per¬ 
sons, and of the excessive drinking in alehouses, be- 
emne so great as to make them tbe subject of legis¬ 
lation. In the second year of tlie reign of Henry VII. 
an act was passed against “ vacabounds and beggers,” 
empowering two justices of tbe peace •' to reject and 
put away cornea ale-selling in tounos and places where 
they shtil convenyent (convene), and to take suretie 
of the keepers of tiebousos of their gode behaving by 
the discrecion of the seid justices, and in tho same to 
be avyed and aggreed at tbe tyme of their sessions." 
The 6 & 6 of Edw. VI. c. 26, gave to magistrates the 
power of forbidding the selling of beer and tie at such 
tiehouaes, and it was enacted "none should he suf¬ 
fered to keep alehouses unless pnbUcly allowed at tbe 
sessions, or by two justices." This statute, whicb was 
tbe first act of tho legialaturo that plaoed alehouses 
under tbe control of local magistrates, formed the 
commencement of tbe system of hoenses. An act 
was passed in 1C94, 2 Jac. I. c. 0, to restrain the 
“inordinate hannting and tippling in inns, tiehouaes, 
and other victuaUing-bonses." Other statutes were 
enacted in the reign of James, one of which imposed 
a penalty on each person convicted of tippling in 
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»Q alehouse, of 9«.4il> offenoe, und. in default 

of parent, pmdsiuneut in the stocks for four hows. 
Other atlterotioos were mnde in the 7 Joe. 1. o. 10, 
^ il Jm. 1. e. 7, the 1 Cer. X. e. 4^ the 9 Car. I. C. 9; 
and, in 1054, durinif the Commonwealtii, it was or* 
derM, M the X^ndim sessions, that no new licenses 
should bo (panted for two years. After the Bestoro* 
tion, in 1089, St wsa orderedathat no license shonld 
h) futurebe granted to oleboase-ke^rs who frequented 
conventicles. In Locke’s second Letter on Toleratioh 
be alludes to their having •been driven to take the 
sacrament for the sake of obtuning licenses to sell ole. 
In 1729 the sale of spirituous liauors bad h^Jue so 
common that an oot was passed, 9 Geo. It. o. 28, 
enacting that no license should in future bg granted but 
at a general meeting of the magiatrates acting in the 
ditiimn in which, the applicant dwelle, Thia provision 
was evaded by men hawking spirite about the atreeta in 
wheelbarrowa, and expoaing' them for aale on bulks, 
sheds, and stalls; and in 1753 a statute was passed, by 
the provisions of which, with some trifling amendments,' 
the licensing of alehouses continued to be regolotod for 
the remainder of that centuiy. By a statute passed in 
1808, 48 Geo. III. o. 143, a difTerenoe was introduced 
into the mode of licensing, for puiposea connected with 
the collection of the revenue. In 1828 a general act was 
passed (9 Geo. IV. c. 01), which repealedoU former sta¬ 
tutes on this subject. Since then various regulations 
have been made, of which the following are the most 
recent and important. By theS A 4 Viet. c. 61, alioeuso 
can only be granted to the real occupier of the house 
in which the beer or cider is to be retailed, and every 
person applying for a license must produce a eertifioato 
iroin the overseer of his being the real occupier of the 
house. Licensed victuallers and keepers of beershops 
who sell ole to be drunk on the premises, are liable to 
have soldiers billeted upon them. The 11 & 13 Viot. 
o. 49, and the 18 & 19 Viet. c. 118, regulate the sale of 
beer and other Uquors on Sunday, Cmistmas-day, and 
Good Friday. 

Alsmbio, a-lem'-bik (Arab., ol, the, umleeq, cor¬ 
rupted from the Greek word amiix —a cup or vase), a 
vessel formerly employed for distilling, that is to say, 
for separating volatile liquids from substances less 
volatile. (See Distilutios-.) The alembic is one of 
the most ancieut instruments of chemical research, and 
may be regarded as the type of all distillatory appa¬ 
ratus. In its orifpnal form, it is seldom used in the 
modem laboratory; but it most be confessed that it 
was admirably adapted to the processes in vogue 
among the alchemists, by whom it was chiefly used. 
It consisted of two portions, capable of being sepa¬ 
rated ; the lower—known as the body, cucurbit, bolt- 
head. belly, or ohamber,->-w8a a goura-sbaped vessel 
(whence the name " cucurbit," Lat. cacurbita, gourd), 
well fltted for being cleansed, or to have materials 
introdnoed. The head, or capital, was also singularly 
perfect in shape for the intended uses; it had a kind of 
channel all round to convey the liquid condensed in it 
to the beak, which was connected with the receiver. 
Several modifloations of the alembic are used in the 
Chemical arts, 

_ Albiibboih. Sal, a-lem'-hrawtk, a famous prepara¬ 
tion of the aiohemiats, now known to be a doable 
chloride of morcutr and ammonium, having the com¬ 
position expressed by theformulaEgCl+NH^Cl-hHO. 

AIiBVBitss, dl-u'-ri-teet, in Bot., a genua of dicoty* 
ledonous plants, belonging to the order Mvphorbiaceee, 
The most interesting meoies is A. triloba, the candle- 
nnt tree, the seeds of which contain the oil called 
htlciu, or kelmne, which is used in some parts of the 
world for illuminating purposes, and which has been 
recommended as a substitute for castor-oil in medi¬ 
cine. 

AiiBXAiniBitB, H’ta-an'-dert, n name given to an escu¬ 
lent umbelliferous plant, Smgrnium oluiatrum, which 
was formerly cultavated Uke celery. 

AnxxAirnBtAjr Lxbbabt.— This was, probably, the 
largest library that had existed before the invention of 
printing. It was founded at Alexandria, about 284 
B.O., by Ptolemy Botcr, at the suggestion of Berne- 
trina PhaleriuB, who had seen the public libraries at 
Athens. Agents were employed in dlflerent parts oi 
Asia and Greece to seek out and purchase the rarest 
and moat valuable works; so that, at length, the 
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Alexaadma libtary is said to havs oompetssdi 70(1^ 
Tolumas. At first, tin books were contsliiefi fill 
museum in the Bimohc4on qnsiW of {nsl« 

when they amounted to 400,000 vohun^ a newluns^ 
was formed, within the Serapeum, or tOmnla wif 
Serapia, where, at length, 300,000 Were «msi|Mh 
During tha plunder of the city, after ita oantura bjr 
JalinaDsaar, the old library was aceidentslly mw t Wj^ 
by fire. That in ths Be^eum, however, still >a* 
maiaed. and was subseqnently largely augmentsd, 
particularly by the Fergamean collection, amounlihg 
to 200,000 Toinmea, presented by Hark Antony to 
Cleopatra, till it at length snipastto«th« former in the 
number and value of its contents. Whett the temple 
of Serapia was destroyed, in a.d. 390,1^ TheophUns, 
patriaren of Alexandria, under Theodosius Die Great, 
a great part of thelibr^wss destroyed or lost: but 
it was not till the taking of Alexandria the fitn* 
cens, in 642. that it was utterly destroyed. It ie sidd 
that when Amron, the vietewious genera), ^pbed to 
the oalipb Omar for instruotiutta regarding the librarr, 
be was answered,—" If iheee vrritmge ol the Greeks 
agree with the Koran, or Book of God, they an 
useless, and need not be preserved; if they doagree, 
they are pemieious, and ought to be deetroyed." Ao* 
cordingly, it is said, the worke were employed to heat 
the 4,(m baths of the city; and such was thmrimmber. 


that they lasted for six months. id 

AbBXAKDBiAir Hawpbcbipt, Codeat dletaSdrintUt 
the name of a Greek muiascript of the Old and XTew 
Testaments, now in the British Maseum. It was sstit 
as a present to Charles I., from, Cyrillos Lncaris, pa- 
triaroh of Constaptinople, by Sir Thomas Bows, am* 
bassador from England to the Porte. It is contained 
in four volumes quarto^ of which the Hew Testament 
occupies the last, and is written on vellum, in donblo 
oolumns. The New Testament is, however, lese perfect 
than the Old. It contains all the canonical and most 
of the apocryphal books, with several others. Orities 
are much divided as to the date of this work; bnt it 
seems most probable that it was written about the 6to 
century. A iac-simile of the New Testunent ms 
published W Dr. Woide, in 1786, and more reoently one 
of the Old Testament has been published by the 
H. Baber. 

AxBXAzrsiiiAitr SCHOOii.--When ancient Greece lost 
her glory and independfino^ literature and seiemie 
found a refuge in Alexandria, under the munificent 
patronage of the Ptolemies. Ptolemy Soter, or his 
successor Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, estimUshed at Alex* 
andria a Muienm, whither learned men were invitod 
from all parts, and maintained at the public expense, 
with every facility for cultivating the various branches 
of literature and science. At first it was principally 


learnea oommentartee upon toem. fn poetry, tue 
writers of this school are distinguished for correctness, 
purity, and eleganoe of style; but the more important 
part, the spirit and gem us which characterised the 
earlier poetty of the Greeks, is almost entirely want* 
ing. In philosophy, the Alexandrian school was a 
species of eclecticism, bei^ au attempt to blend the 
systems of the Bast and West,—to unite the refigious 
opinions of the East with the Greek dialectics. {Set 
NBOn-ATomsts.) In the mathematical and physicsl 
sciences this school became vei^ distinguished, having 
such men as Euclid, ApoUomua, Eratosthenes, and. 
PtolemKus, the geographer. Alexandria continued 
to be distingaished as a seat of learning until its C^- 
ture by the Saracens. 

AutxAnUKiKB Vkbse, a species oFvorse, so called 
from its being first used in an old French poem Oh 
Alexander the Great, belonging to about the 12to 
century. Bonsard, however, was the first to render it 
popular, and it is now the regular heroic verse of the 
French. It consists of twelve syllables, broken into 
two regular hemistichs, i.e. every sixth syUnble ter* 
Qiioating a word. In English, the Alexandrine verse 
is rarely used throughout a whole poem, and toe rue 
of dividing into hemistichs ia occasionally violated. 
The second of the following lines is an Alciandrinei-*- 
*■ A needless Alexandrine ends the song, . 

Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow 
length along." 
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Atex. itV-jtt (Ltiit., 1 a Sot*, t1ii« gr«(,t 

4iua of ihouoiieBS (aM tUs vom) oomprehenda the 
•M<ivee^ asd the mnltifelioiw ^en vegetable forn» 

8i:^le eellnlar straotaM mm tritb in .fresh water 
end m pen^en% hombleet 

Aig» are flowerl^, and oonseqnently seedless. The^ 
are propa|ca*eid la various ways by reprodaotive parti- 
dies, oaued epores or spondes. The class comprehends 
a' Vt^ yMriety of plants, exhibiting a wonderful nralti- 
plieilj of forms, ccdonrs, sizes, and degrees of com¬ 
plexity in structure. These plants have, howercr, 
tioeiv arrauged iota three groups or orders, which hare 
certain etrStiing distinctire characters. These three 
orders are named Mhodosporets, or Floridetes Mitla- 
nmrporsas, or J>'ucoidem ; CJuarospona),OT Cor^ereoidem: 
Hkedoxporea, orred-spored algsr, grow in salt water, 
and are generally rose-red or purjile, rarely brown-red 
or greewsh-red. Melano»j^eeB, or dark-spored algai, 
are manne plants of an olire-green or brown colour. 
Ckloroirparem, or green-apored alg*c, are generally 
green, rare.'v red or lirid purple, ibund sometimes in 
sea-water, but more frequently in fresh-water ponds, 
streams, and ditches, and on damp surfaces. Professor 
Bentley roughly estimates the number of species of 
aigie at 2,S(w. Many are used fur foixt in different 
parts irfdne world, their nutritious properties being 
one to|pte presence of starch, niannite, mueilagOM 
alhumea, and gclose. The ashes of several kinds of 
sea-weeds form kelp, formerly exteusivcl)- used for the 
preparation of carbonate of soda. Iodine is ol-tained 
£ra>m sea-weeds. hTone of the plants iu this great class 
are known to be poisonous. 

Aluaboba, or ApaABOBlPl.t, HI-gti-roMV-ln., the 
Imumes of a species of mimosa used in the process 
oftanning. (iSVs Psosorts.) 

ABOAitoxit, PowPEB or, al'-ga-rofh, amiitnre of the 
terchlorido and ieroxide of antimony, invented bv 
Victor Algarotti, a Venetian chemist, formerly much 
used in mcdk-rao. 

Aposbua, iiV-Je-hra (Arab, a! djaher, i.e. science of 
Beatitutions), the sciimoe of numbers considered gene¬ 
rally. Arithmetie treats of the facts conneeteefwith 
figures, tdgs'bra of the laws that govern them; for 
instance, that 5 multiplied hy 4 gives the same pro- 
dnet as 4 multipUed by 5, is hut an arithmetical fact; 
hut to estabbsh ns a general principle that the product 
of any two numbers whatever is the same, no matter 
bi what order they be moltiplied, is an algohraioal 
proposition. In algebra, numbers are represented by 
letters. It is a method of i>erform«ng calculations of 
all sorts of quantities by means of general signs or 
ChacTBcters. 

Known quantities are geiierolly rcpre.sented by the 
first letters of the alplmbet, as, o, b, c, Ac. Unknown, 
by the last} as, x, y, s. 

The sign -t- (plvs or more) is the mark of addition. 
Thus, o -r & means that the quantities repreaeuted by 
o and b are to be added together. When no sign is 
prefixed, + is understood. 

The sign — (miniis or less) denotes subtraction; as, 
(l — 6} that is, the mnuber represented by i is to be 
subtracted from that represented liy a. 

Quantities with the sign + prefixed .are called posi- 
*in Ckr affirmative; and those with the sign — negutive 
quantities. 

The sign x (or multiplied bp) denot iis multiplication; 
as, 6x4 means that & isto be multiplied by 4. 

. the mark of division; thus, a-i- b means that a 
is divided by 6. 

A number prefixed to a letter is called a numeral 
eoefficient. Wlfcn no number is cxpvoased, 3 is under¬ 
stood } i.e,, 1 is the numeral oo-efllcient of such letter. 

A simple quantity consists of one part or term, as 
+ «, —(me; a compound quantity o! more than one, 
OOtmeoted by the signs -r or — ; as, a -f- 6, o — 6 -t- c, 
«r» Compound quantities. If there are two terms, it 
j* eSlled a hiucniinal, if three, a tfinoaiiitM, &0. 

Take quantities consist of the same letters repeatetl; 
thus H'o^,'~ ttre like quantities} but+oft, and 
-M»®4 are unlike quantities. 

The powers of algebraic quantities are expressed hy 
placing A nmcHl .fit/are (equivalent to the number of 
jaoton, and called the index or exponent of the power) 
at right.'hand side of the letter. Thus a x a, or the 
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! square of U, is expressed by a*} 4 x 4 x 4, or the cube 
4, is expressed by 4*} a?xa x»xa t, or the fo«r^ powgir 
of *, is expressed by as*; g- f hxo -b 4xa-(-4, mr Uie. 
enhe of a -b 4, isexpressed by o -b 6l*, and SO on. 

The boeds of quantities are expressed by the 8}0 •/, 
with the liioper index annexed: Uius; *^ 0 , or V ® «• 
pr esses t he square root ef a ; *^4, the cube root of 4 ; 
*ij a + A!, expresses the biquadrate root of o -b as, 

The sign = placed between two or_ moro quantities, 
expres-ses the eQuaiitp of such quantities} thus, o -b 4 
= o -b d, means that a '+ 4 is equal to c -b d; and oas 
+ iy = ex + rfy = 2js-b Jp, mean that the qnnotities 
o®-b 4y, ex +dp, and e»+y^, are all equal to each 
other. • 

In algebraical operations the word (Asre/cre, or ccuse- 
qitemtlp, often occurs. To express this word tbasylhbol 
.•.is commonly used; thus, the sentence, “ therefore, 
a-b4isegual to o+d" is expressed by.'.a-b4 = c 
■b d. ... 

The symbol 7 placed between two unequal quantities 
signifies that the first is greater than the last; thus, 
a 7 b, intimates that a is greater than 4; but when tbo 
character is inverted, it signifies that the first quantity 
is less than the second j thus, a L b, iutimutes that a is 
less than 4. 

Tlio operations of algebra arc the same as those of 
arithmetic,—addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi¬ 
sion, extraction of roots, &o. In its application to th« 
resolution of problems, the problem must first be trans¬ 
lated out of common into algebraic language, by ex¬ 
pressing all tlic conditions and quantities, botli known 
and unknown, by their proper characters, arranged 
in an equation (see EquATtoNS), or several equations, 
if necessary, and treating the unknown qiumtity as 
if it were a known one; this forms tho composition. 
Then tbo resolution, ot analytic part, i.s the dis¬ 
entangling the unknown quautily from the several 
others with wliich it is eonneoted.’so us to retain it on 
one aide of the equation, while all the known quantities 
are collected on the other side. Thi.s procesa is called 
analysi.s or resolution; and heneo algebra is a species 
of analytic art. 'I'ho mode of applying algebra to the 
resolution of problcma may be seen in the following 
exampleErom the given sum and dilleronee of two 
numbers, to find tho numbers themselves. Let x and 
y be the numbers, and a und 6 their sum and differonce 
respectively:— 

X + jj -■ a and 
x — 'y 6 

Adding tho quaiitiiies on both aides of the symbols*, 
we have— 

V 'ix = a+ b 
n + b 
X - 

4/ 

Again, subtracting the quaulitics on both sides Of 
the symbol—, wo have— 

‘iyxza — b nnd 


And hence arises the general iJgobrnieal trnth, that the 
greater and less of two numbers are respectively equal 
to half their sum and half their dillcrenco. For 
I portievdar cases, wo have only to sob.«tituto the 
l•e8poolivo numbers instead of <t and 4, in order to 
have immediately the corresponding values of x and y. 
The origin of algebra cannot be determined with 
exactitude. In the middle of the 4th century, when 
the mathematical sciences were declining, UJophautus 
wrote s treatise on arithmetic, in thirteen books, of 
which seven only remain to n •. Hypatia, tho daughter 
ofTheon, who fell a victim to the fury of a mob, iii 
the early part of the .'ith century, wrote a commentary 
on the work of Biophnutus: this, bovyevor, ie also lost. 
In the 10th cenlnrj, the works of Diophantns were 
discovered in the Vatican library at Home. They were 
written in the Greek language, and were trandalcd 
into Iiatin by Xylander, in 1673. A more complete 
translation, w IJachet de Mezeriao, appeared in 1021. 
In 1070, the French mathematician Feiirmt published 
notes of his own on the writings of Dionhantus. The 
important invention of algebra, as well iw numeral 
characters and decimal nritlimetio, was. first mad* 




Algoi^bm ■ , ^ ■ .AlieQ- , 

InoTcn in EnKipfi by th« 4-“iii*Mi, who JhM wl- tta :^*‘hijr wiadcMira adaiit the inad eadBli^ttho 
looted the itoirk# of tbs Greek banthoiaaticistie, and view of external dtijecta, leet tte beattto Wilifittiswj 
tretMaatcd tbe». By meauB of the Arabto toospe, should divert yoor attentiaa from the WantteS ^ imy 
BueHdwa^iwtintrodnoed into Weetern Europe. The work." Over the vsalls, ornaments are nroSitW 
Arabiansawardthejnveationofalcebrftdotlieirfoinons scattered, in colours of gold, pink, light 
ttathemaiictan Habomnied-Ben'Musa, or Moses, who dusky purple. Although no longer iuhidrited;. thiR 
was also called Mahommed of Busiona, in the 9th con^ beautitul example of medimval arehiteetwe ls 
taiy, a copy of whoso treatidh on the subject is pro* served as a work of art, and is placed under ihe ohUrge 
served in too Bodleian library at Oxford. The science of a governor and a nomhm'of invalid soldiers. Some ■ 
of algebra w as originally introduced into Italy by of its beauties have been reproduced in the “ Alhspl* 
Leonardo, a merchant of JPisa, who had spent h« bra Court" of the Crystal Palace at Sydeuhwjm^-. ' 
youth in Barbary, and there become acquainted with the works of Washington Irving for its history* 
the Indian method of computing by nine numeral apd Owen yonee’s AMtnnira for a complete deserip. 
characters. He oomposed a treatise on Aritbrnetic tion of its orusmentution and arehitecture. 
in 1203, which he afterwards revised in 111128, two ceu- AtHawBaatc, Sl4iam‘-irai~ik, a teitu given to apar- 
tusica Rotors the invention of printing. The manu' ticubir style of omamentail art, which is founded i^n 
eeriht woa discovered in the middle of last century, the decoration of tiie ceiebrsted Moorish palace ofdhe 
in the Magliabeccfaian library at Florence. Tbehrst Alhambra, at Granada (see AtWAMBBA). In thhi style 
book on algebra that ever was printed was written by all imitations of men and amraala arc omitted, whUo 
Lucas PacTolus, or Lucas deBorgo, a Minorite friar, tlie floral and vegetable forms employed bear only% 

It appeared in I494i and again lu 1S23. It is called distant reaemblanec to nature. liicn metallic elohorai. 

“ Summa de Arithinetioa, Cieoiuetris, Proportione, et tion and gorgeous colouring are the chief charaeter- 
Proportionalita." Not only nre we indebted to Italy istics of the Alhambraic style.; but, so exquisite was 
for the firstEuropean knonJedge of algebra, but it was the taste of the Moorish artists who invented it, that 
there that it received its earliest improvements et the it was aiwws harmonious. 

hands of Soipio Perreus, Florido, Tartolea of Brescia, Anus (Lat., otherwise), a word used to denote W 
Cardan, Lewis Ferrari, and BombcUi. Stifelius and name or fatlo that has been assumed by, or aoMdentally 
Scheubelius, two Oennan mathematicians, were con- 'given to, a person; as, Thomas, alum Jones, ’flbi aliasB 
temporary with Cardan and Tertaloa. Stifelius intro- may be assumed by any one, but does not absolve him 
dneed the characters which denote addition and sub- from the responsibility of‘an act committed imderhiu 
traction, and the symbol for the square root. The assumed name. It is also a second writ issued ftom 
first treatise on algebra, in English, was from the the courts at'Westminster, where the first has been 
pen of Eobert Records, a mathemuticiap. and phy- issued, and returned without efi’eet. 
sician of Cambridge. VJeta was the tivBt who intro- Alibi, iil'-i-bi (Lat., elsewhere, in Another 
duced general symbols, applicable to all problems of in Law, is a term used to express that defetmohi Si 
the same kind, without the labour of repeating the criminal prosecution, where the party aocnBgd, in order 
same process of analysis for each ; thus happily «ppl}’- to prove that ho could not have committed'the oniBW 
ing algebra to geomefry.—/i«f. Bonnyeustio’s trausta- charged upon him, ofi'ers evidence that ho waa in a 
tion of Bossut's MUtoire utf Maihcmaluiw*; the difl'erent jjiaco at tlm time of its commission. 

IIMorwn of Miuitucla, Cotsali, and labri; and Aliek, ui'-li-en (Lat. alienttn, another man’s, cf 
Hutton’s Mntbenaival TracU. another country), generally spewing, is one bom ja 

ALQontTHM, al'-^n-rithm, derived from the Aral'iio, a foreign country, out of tlio allegiance of the king 
the root being a word which means or refers to caleu- or other eiecntivo of that in which he is for the 
lation or reckoning. Among many authors, sud time resident or staying. In order to ascertain tlia 
especially tho Spanish, the word is naturalised, as nature of an alien, it will be better to cousider who 
meaning the science of numbers, or system of notation: are natund-bom Englisfc subjects. They are persons 
thus, there is an •Igorithm of the diiTcrcntial calculus, born within the allegiance, power, or protection oftho 
on algorithm <if function, Ac. Though soiuctiniea used crown of England, which terms embrace not only 
by English writers, our language does not need it, the persons born within the dominions of her niajesty or 
word notation being an exact equivalent, of her homagers, and the children of subjccta in her 

Alcpacil, al-gvia'‘xeel, in Spain, is the general scrcice abroad, and the queen’s children and heirs of 
name of officers for the apprehension of criminals, the crown, all of whom arc natural-bom subjects by 
The alguacil-mayor is a higher oQlosr, with similar tho common law, but also under various statutes, sifi 
functions. persons, though born abroad, whose fathers or graiad* 

Alhaoi, al-hai'-gi, in Bnt., Camel’s-thom, agon, fsthers by the father's side were natural-born subjects 
of. leguminous plants in the siib-ord. Pafiiliomicea, et common law, unless the father or patowal grand- 
The species A. muiccorvm, anative of Persia, yields a father through whom the daiin is made was, at the 
kind of manna, winch is vised as food for cattle. The time of the birth of such children, liable, in case of Ms 
manna is oblaaned by shaking the branches of the return into this country, to the poniilties of treMoa 
tree. or felony, or was in the service of any foreign prinow 

AnaAinnu, iU-lnim'-lra (a corruption of the then at enmity with the crown of England, exoepttng 
Arab, kalat ul-hamra, tho red castle), the name of a always from tjie benefit both of the common law ana 
celebrated fortress, whieh formed the acropolis, or tlje statutes those artificers and manufactarers wto 
citadel, of the city of Granada, and in which was are declared aliens by 5 Geo. I. o. 27. Artificers, 
situate tho palace of the ancient Moorish kings of however, may now go abroad (8 Geo. IV. c. 97). Bw* 
Granada. It was fortified in the strongest manner, sons born in transmarine territories beiouging to the 
and was capable of containing dO.tXK) men. The queen of England in any other right than that of the 
eniperor Charles V. also commenced erecting a palace English crown (as formerly the Hanoverians), and 
within its walls, but it was never finished. The fortress persons doing service to the queen as officers of Irani- 
is surrounded by noble woods and delicious gardens; marine territories, arc «ot natural-born subjecto. A 
the waU which encompasses it being more than a mile child born out of the allegiance qf the crown of 
in circuit. The magnificent Moorish palace inside the England is not entitled to be deemed a niitural-borA 
wall was commen^d by Ibnu-l-ahmar, in 1248, and snbjeot, unless the father be, at the time of the birth 
continued to receive additione during the next hun- of the child, not a subject only, but a;8ubject by birth, 
dred years. Port.iouB of this building stiU rcnisdn, and An alien born could not, tiU lately, hold anything 
ate at the present day called by the Spaniards the except a lease of his house. But now, by 7 & fl Virt. 
Casa Beal. The Court of the Liomi is the grand o. 66, a. 3, every person born out of her majest^s 
apartment of the palace; It is so termed ftoro a dommions, of a mother being a natural-horn subject, 
splendid foOntein, supported by lions, entirely bnilt of is capable of taking and holding any property; and 
marble and alabaster, and ornamented with the most by sec. 5, every alien residing in any part Of the 
graceful fretwork, and arabesques. The court is 100 feet ITnited Kingdom, and being the subject Of a frioaffiy 
long, by 60 brmid, and has 12S columns of white state, may take and held any lands or tenements ftm 
marble. The Windows are chiefly towards the iiite- the purpose of reeideuoe or occupation by him or hie 
riot, the Arabian arcliitcct giving his reasons for this servants, or for business purposes, for a ten^uot 
pec^arity of oOnetructiou in an macription reading exceeding twanty-one yeais. A li&suse to poiohaso, 
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tiJce, or hold prqp^y xn«f , hovover, be obtained iVotn 
the crown. An alien canncA eit in parliament or privy 
oounoil, nor hold, grants Or offices of trust nnder the 
orown, nor act as a inryman, except in oases where an 
alien le to be tried, who is entitled to have a jury 
composed of half Englishmen and half foreigners. An 
alien enemy is the autgect of another state at actual 
war with our own, and does not possess even the bare 
right of residence, or the power of enforcing any 
contract or suing for any debt due to him. But 
where a foreigner is resident in England, and after* 
wards a war breaks out between his country and ours, 
his goods are not liable to be seized; and if a contract 
be made with him daring peace, the right of action is 
not absfjutely forfeited by the occurrence of a war, 
thooghit tseuspended. As to the removal of disabilities 
of alien friends, see DB:r[Z4Tioir,KsinBAi.Tr.aTioN. 

AniXirxsiOll, oi-li-e-«ai'-ei«» (Lat. tdienatia, alieno, 
I alienate, pass away, discard), in Law, any method 
whereby estates are voluntarily resigned by one man 
and accepted by another, whether it be by sale, gift, 
marriage settlement, devise, or other transmissioh of 
property, by the mutnal consent of the parties. All 
persons axeprimdfaeit capable both of conveying and 
purchasing, unless the law bos laid them under any 
partioolskr’ disabilities. Ecclesiastical persons are 
enabled,, for particular purposes, and subject to certain 
conditiohs, and by consent of proper parties, to make 
dispositions of their benefices, liuclt lay corporations as j 
are called municipal (viz., corporated towns) may dis¬ 
pose of the corporation estates, with the approbation 
of the lords of the Treasury, or any three of them, 
and on such terms as they may think fit to approve. 
Lay corporations aggregate, in general (subject to the 
restraint imposed bn such as are mumcipm), have a 
right to alienate freely their lands of inheritance. 
Oonveyaueea by idiots and insane persons, except 
during a lucid interval, are void, except feoilmenta, 
which are only voidable. Conveyances by infants are 
in ^neral not void, but voidable, either by themselves 
in weir lifetime, or by their representatives after their 
death; but if confirmed by the infant on eoming of 
age, cannot afterwards be impeached by his repre¬ 
sentative. Their disposition by will is, however, void > 
alt<^ther. Conveyances by persons under duress are 
TOtcbble, and may be affirnigd or avoided when the : 
duress ceases. Conveyances of her estate by a married 
woman (except as far as regards her equitable interest 
in land sri^ed to her separate use) ore absolutely 
void, unless made in ench particular method as the 
law has speoifically appointed for the purpose. 

AuwBvraax Cai)a.i,, or Btrci, Bl-i-men'-ta^e (Lat. 
altffienfum, nourishment, food), is the name given to 
that great canal or conduit in animal bodies through 
which the food passes from the mouth to the anus. 
It distinguishes animal from vegetable life, plants 
having no common reccptaolo for their food nor canal 
tac carrying off the excrements. In the human sub¬ 
ject, it comprises the pharynx, oesophagus or gullet. 
Stomach, and large and small intestines, being, in a 
fiall-grown individual, nearly forty feet in length. 

AitnazITTS, ai'-Oments (Lot. alimenfum, from do, I 
nourish)^ a term applied to those substances which, 
upon being taken mto the stomach, are capable of 
affording nourishment to the body. Every aliment 
miMt be derived from either the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, 08 ths capacity of affording nourishment to 
the animal system would appear to belong exclusively' 
to orgMaizea matter, or that which has possessed life. 
Hevertheless, certain sub.stances appertaining to the 
inorganic king^m, although incapable of themselves 
to form an aliment, have yet the power, when taken in 
conjunction with aliments, of assisting in the process of 
autrition. These inorganic substances are principally 
water, salt, liipe, Ac. Aliments have been distinr 
guiShM into nine classes. The first, or Farinacemi) 
dPiMS, includes barley, wheat, oats, rice, maize, pota¬ 
toes, haricots, lentils, peas, Ac. The second, or 
Mfiettoginemo class, comprehends melons, cabbages, 
turnips, beet-root, carrots, asparagus, Ac. The third, 
er Bmtet class of aUments, incluaes dates, aprioots, 
dried grapes, figs, the varions sorts of sugars, ko. In j 
the ibaruk. Of Acidulous class, there are grapes,! 
Strawberries, raspberries, mulberries, pears, prunes, 
appleg, ehetxies, oranges, gooseberries, Ac. In the 
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fifth, or Vattp class, there are animal fats, oils, butow, 
cocoa, nuts, walnuts, olives, sweet almonds, Ac. The 
sixth, or Caseous class, includes the various sorts of 
milk, cheese, Ao. In the seventh, or Geia<tno«ts olaaa, 
there are, sovtral kinds of fish, the flesh of ypung 
animals, cslf's-foot, Ao. In the eighth, or Al.6uminoa$ 
class, there are included brain, eggs, Ac. The ninth, 
or Pihnnous olasS, ootfiprehends the flesh and the 
blood of various animals. To these nine divisions a 
tenth may be added, comprehending the Conditiients, 
as pepper, salt, mustard, vinegar, horseradish, Ac- 
Certain liquids, or Drihks, should also be reckoned 
among the aliments, as water of various kinds (spriug- 
water, well-water, river-water), the infusions of tea 
and coffee; tBe various kinds of fermented liquors, as 
eider, perry, beer, wine, Ac.; the alooholic liqporsstUs 
gin, whisky, brandy, Ac. As a rule, alimcnts»re- 
quire to be prepared by cooking, so as to be made 
more agreeable to the palate, or more ea.«y of diges¬ 
tion, but few aliments being used in an undressed or 
natural condition.—Hooper's Xerteon Medieuiu ; 
Mrs. Beeton’a Hook of Household Management. 

AttuoHX, rtl'-i-BiMB-e (Lat. almomii, sustenance), 
in Law, is a provision made for the support of a 
wife pending a suit instituted by her or her hus¬ 
band, either for a dissolution of marriage or a 
judicial separation. By the Divorce Act, 20 A 21 
vict. c. 85, B. 32, the Court on Divorce may order the 
husband to secure to the wife a sum of money, in gross 
or by annual payments, for any term not exceeding her 
own life, as, having regard to her fortune, the abilily 
of her husband, and the conduct of the p,s.rtie8, it 
shall deem reasonable, and to enforce this by deed. 
The court has al.io the power, pending the suit, to 
make interim orders for payment of money to the wife, 
by way of alimony or otherwise. If the suit be insti¬ 
tuted by the husband, the court cun suspend its decree 
until the provision be secured. 

AuquA.N'T Pabt, uV-i-kniant {liat. aliquanta pars), 
in Arith., a number which cannot measure any other 
witl\out some remainder. Thus, 5 is an aliquant part 
of 12; for twice 5 wants 2 of 12, and throe times 5 
exceeds 12 by 3. The exact reverse of aliquot. 

AtiqnOT, ul’-i-tmol (Lat. aliqiinties, bow many times), 
a number or fraction which divides another number or 
fraction, without leariiig n remainder. Thus, 0, 4, S, 
2, 1|, I, and i, are aliquot parts cf 12, being con¬ 
tained in it 2, 3, 4, <i, 8, 28, and 9fi times. At one time 
aliquot parts, exiiresscd bj vulgar fractions, were fre¬ 
quently used in arithmetic; but, now, the employ, 
ment of decimals ha'?, to a great extent, superseded 
their use. 

At.i8m:acbj! 3, It-is-CMii'-se-e, in Bot, an ord. of mono- 
cotyledonou.^ plants, in the sab-class I’etaloideec. 
Swamp or iloeting plants, with parallel-veined leaves. 
Their no .vers are perfect, or very rarely unisexual. The 
pcriar.ih is inferior, that is to say, it does not adhere to 
the ovary, and is arranged in two whorls, each con¬ 
sisting of three parts ; the outer wliorl being green, 
the inner colonred. 'The slamens vary in number, and 
there are several ovaries. Plants belonging to this 
order are prineipally found in tho northern parts of 
the world. The typical genus is Alisma, tho water- 
plantain, some species of which ore well adapted for 
aquaria. 

Apizabiw];, a-Us'-a-reen, the pure coleuriog matter 
of madder. Purpuric and garoncine ore also found in 
this dye-stuff. 

AiiKAUBST, iU'-ka-hest, in Alch., a term applied to 
tho long-songht-for universal solvent, or mnustruum 
of the ancient ohemists, touching which Kunkel asks, 
—" If it dissolve all substances, in what vessels can it 
be contained t" There is little doubt but that the 
aiohewsts had sufficient sense to ask toe same simple 
question. Paracelsus, Van Helmont, and Glauber csJl, 
sulphate of ammonia by this name, but they never 
pretended that it was a universal solvent. The deri¬ 
vation of the word is, according to some, from the 
Arabic; according io others, from the German cl, all, 
aad geist, spirit. 

AlXkVi, al'-ko4i (Arab. alAcaU, soda).—^This term 
is applied, in Chem., to a class of substances oharae- 
tensed by the energy with which they combine wito 
acids, by their acidity and oaustio property, and 
their action on vegetaolo oolonrt. The ancient dumusta 
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included dnif tbree aiibetanoee under tliis name,— 
veKutable allcaU, or toda; mineral alkali, or potaah; 
and volatile alkali/ or ammonia. To tbeae modern 
cliemUta add three idkalieB proper—lithia, ctesia, and 
rubidia, and the alkaline earths —lime, etrontia, 
baryta, magnesia, and a number of othen too rare to 
need mention. With the exception of ammonia, these 
alkallea are all oxides of .metals, called alkaline 
and alkaline-earth metals. The pare form of these 
oxides is culled the caustic state, from the burning 
properties possessed by them all when not oombined 
with any acid. When they, are in combitiation 
with carbonic acid, which is a rery weak acid, they 
are said to be in their mild form, and etill preserve, in 
a minor degree, many of their cbaracteri|tics as alka¬ 
lies. Many vegetable sabstances, auch as bark,opium, 
m'gtdlshade, and others, possess crystalline principles 
wliioh, from behaving like alkalies, have been named 
alkaloids. Quinine, morphine, and atropine, are 
examples of these. Most of them form salts with 
acids; for instance, we have desulphato of quinine, 
acetate of morphine, and so on. 

Ai,kxi,isii:t£.k, id-ka-lim'-e-ter (Arab, al-kali, and Or. 
aiefroa, a mtasure). (See A.vck’HHMtKr.) 

Alkamsietiit, M-ka-liM'-g-tre,t\ie art ofaotermining 
the proportion of caustic alkali, or alkaline carbonate, 
contained in eomrocrcitvl potash or soda, upon the 
amount of which depends their value for manufacturing 
purposes. The method by which this is eifected, is by 
adding to a certain umonnt of the potash or soda dis- 
aolved in water, enough dilute sulphuric acid of definite 
strength to exactly neutralize the alkali, and noting 
this quantity. For instance, if it is found that one 
dram of the test acid will neutralize seven grains of 
pure alkali, it is evident that, if six drams are required 
to neutralize fifty grains of impure putash, there are 
only forty-two grains, or 81 per cent., of pure alkali in 
the sample, the other 1(S per cent, being combined with 
another acid, or replaced by some neutral oomponnd. 

Ai.KAi,lKn Eauths.—B aryta, stroiitia, and time are 
BO called to distinguish them from the earths proper. 
Their solutions are alkaline to test-paper, and their 
carbonates are insoluhle in water; this latter fact dis¬ 
tinguishing them from the lUkalies proper, magnesia, 
and alumina. 

AcKsnoins, TnaETABl-B, HV-ka-loidt (Arab, al-hdli. 
Or. eidof, likcnessl.—The discovery of these sabstances 
is one of the mos* remarkable of modern chemistry. 
They are salifiable bases, found in various vegetable 
substances, and are similar in their uctiuns to the 
mineral alkalies mentioned aViove, uniting with acids 
to form salts. They are all violent poi.sons, highly 
nitrogenous, sparingly soluble in water, but more so 


in alcohol and dilute acids. They afe prepared by 
boiling the substance containing them in dilute faydro- 
ehloric acid, neutralizing by a mineral alkali where the 
alkaloid is precipitated ui an insoluble form. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of the principal vegetable alkaloids, 
and the substances from which they are derived. 
They are of the greatest value in medicine, the exhibi¬ 
tion of tho fraction of a grain being attended with the 
most marked curative results. They are olten found 
in books with the termination ine instead of ia, the 
latter being the more correct. 

Morphia, from opium. 

ChSlonia } Peruvian bark. 

Strychnia, from nux vomica. 

Veratria, from hellebore, 

H/wyamia }from beUadonna. 

Kicotnia, from tobacco. 

Accnita,,from aconite, 

At,ka>'bt-Koot, m'-ba-net, a dye-stnff, giving a red 
oolour, used for staining woods and for ccfioiiring oils 
and spirits used in perfumery. It is the root of the 
plant named by botanists AAcktua tincioria. 

Auobajv. (SeeKoKAir.) 

Alla, (Xtal., in the), a term used adverbially 
inMus., in various ways: as, AUfo- or M-antica, 'in 
the old style,' as applied to compositions of a pre- 
oeding ago, no longer fashionable. Alla-hrewe, * quick 
time,' wherein the notes t^e but half their general 
kngth; the noble fugue in the " Messiah," entitled I 
4.5 ' ' ^ 


Allegretto 


" And with his stripes we are healed," is tndtten in 
tins measure. Alla CdpeUa, *{n the chhldb istvle/ 



position, ABiz-or Af-offowi, 'in the betgve/ 
applied[: to voices or inatraments where the partsi Bni 
not* for note, an octave above or below. Alia-ot 
Al~retiertOf ' the re verse,’ applied to pactsin .a eontxscty 
direction. AlMaiprotiiAa,' extemporaneous.' 

Allah, (Arab, ot, the, and iidA, deity), is the . 
Arabic name of the Supreme Beiog, which, through ' 
the Koran, has been adopted by all nations that have 
embraced the Mahammedmi faith. * 

Allahitb, in Min. (iS'er OamroB.) 

ALLA-PatMA, aV-kt pre'-ma (Ital., all at once), in 
Paint., a term applied to that method of applying SU 
the colours upon the canvas at atiee, without any re¬ 
touching. Many of the finest works of the old masters 
were painted in at once in this way; but the method 
demands too much artistic skiU, knowledge, and da^ 
sion to be generally employed.—Hdndertpfim^s 
Art of Paintinif rettored. 

Allecbbt Abhoux, Sl'-te-wet {Qei., aU-strenglh), 
a convenient armour, much 
worn in the Ifilh century. 

It consisted of a casque, 
breastplate, and gussets, 
which sometimes reackea 
to tho middle of the thigh, 
and sometimes below the 
knees. The Swiss were the 
first infantry that cased 
themselves in steel; and so 
famous did they become, 
that tlio opinion respecting 
foot-soldiery underwent a 
total change, and the ser¬ 
vices of the Swiss infantry 
were eagerly sought by all 
the continental nionarchs. 

In the paintings and prints 
of the period the Swiss 
soldiers are commonly de¬ 
picted in this armour. 

Allboiawcb, lil-Ie'- 
j&n$» (old Fr., from Let. 
ad Ugart, to bind to), ia 
the natural, lawful, and 
faithful obedience wbteh 
every subject owes to his 
prince. It is either per¬ 
petual, where one is n sub. 
jecC bom, or has the right 
of a subject by natural¬ 
ization, &c.; or it is tempo¬ 
rary,by reason of residence 
in the state ot country. To subjects bom, it is aa 
incident inseparable, and as soon as born, they owe, by 
birthright, obedience to their sovereign; and itoonnot 
be confined to any kingdom, but follows tho subject 
wherever he goes. The subjects are hence called ueg* 
people, and are Imnnd by this allegiance to go with the 
lung to his wars as Well within as without the king¬ 
dom. By the common law all persons above the age 
of twelve years were required to take the oaths of 
allegiance in courts-leet; and there are several sta¬ 
tutes requiring such oath to be taken on being ap¬ 
pointed to certain offices, and otherwise. 
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subject having similar properties. Thus Menetrins 
Agrippa made use of an aUegory when, in addressing 
his fellow-citizens at Some, he described their rebel¬ 
lion under the figure of a conspiracy of the several 
members of the body against the stomach.^ Allegory 
has been a favourite mode of expression in all ages 
and countries, particularly among the Orientals j and 
it is sometimes tho fittest or most available means of 
giving a lively or intelligible representation of oertam 
Bnhjects or notions. . .. 

ALLxaxBTTO, al’lai-grtt'-do, the dindnnpve Of allegro, 
a term used in Mus. to denote that the time is sot to 
quick *8 tbet of allegro. 
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a term denoliiait tha thtea degree of quickneas. 
it is also used in corwiaatioii irith other terms: for 
eiample, atle^o affUeio, qumk end agitated ; aUem 
fiirioto, TehemetrtljqnioK', ai?ej;rp oerai.more quickly; 
aUepro M»oUo,-vesy quickly; aliegiN) non molto, aot 
very qnicAi eUlegro ma non prnto, quick, but not e*- 
treaiely so. 

AtUBMAiroE, oJ-Je-mimd’ (Fr., German), aterm ap¬ 
plied to a dance supposed to be of German origin; 
yrhenoe the name. tPomierly it was a slow dance; 
but at the present time it is nndcrstood to be mode- 
rateljr quick. By Handel and utbers of bis oontcm- 
poraries it was composed in four-crotchet time. 

Au>Focbs, atci'/orcs', a game of cards, played 
nsual^ by two persons, but sometimes by four,'with a 
oompmte pock, and so named from the four chances 
Gnesrein, for each of wiiich a point is scored, and which, 
joined in the hands of either of the party, are said to 
make oW fburt. The chances are,— high, the best 
trump out; lorn, the smallest tnirop dealt ; Jack, the 
'knare of trumps; game, the majority of pips reckoned 
from such of the following cards us the rcspeoliTO 
players may hare in their tricks,—every ace counting 
d, king 3, queen 2, knavo 1, and ten 10. Iiow is always 
Booredby the person to whom it is dealt; but Jack, 
being the property of whoever can win or save it, the 
poasesBOT IB allowed to revoke and trump with that 
card, aud, when turned up as trump, the dealer scores. 
Xt tt also allowable for the player who lays down a high 
or low trump to inquire whether the same bo high or 
h>w. After catting tor deal, six cards are given to each 
player, and the 13th turned up for truinp. If the i 
eldimt does not like liis curds, he may, for once in a 
game, say I leg, when the dealer roust cither give a 
Tunnt car three roore cards to each, and turn np the Tth I 
liittr trump; but if that should prove of the same suit | 
as Hte first turned up, then three more cards are to ho | 
given; and so on, till a different suit occurs. The cards 
rank as at whist, and each player strives to securo his 
own tons and oonrt cards, or to take those of his ad¬ 
versary. Ten or eleven points form the game. 

AnmaltcE, al-li'-a/iae tFr. tjliance), in International 
IiBW andFoi., a league between two or more friendly 
powers. An olUaiioe may bo either olfensivc and tle- 
feusive or defensive only. Politicians diiide them 
into three cluasee,—those if; which the allied slatea 
undertake to prosecute u war with their whole force; 
those in which auxiliary states furnish a principal 
State with a certain fixed contingent of men, arms, 
money, &e.: and those in which one power underta kes 
to furnish troops to another power for stated sub- 
ndiea. 

AntT&anOK, iil-U-gai'-ahtin (TiCt. ad, and Ugare, to 
bind together, or unite). Anile of Arith., by which 
the pride of a mixture is found when the cost of tiie 
ingredients is known. This rule is divided into two 
oases,—alligation medial and alligation alternate. The 
following question would belong to alligation medial. 
Suppoae 8 gallons of brandy, at 21s. per gallon, to be 
indxed with 12 gallons at 34s. per gallon, whut would be 
the price of a gallon of the mixture ? But if the ques- 
tirm were reversed, and it were required how many 
gallons of brandy, at 34s. per gallon, must be mixed 
with 9 gallons at 24«. per gallon, to make tlie cost of 
tbc mixture 30s. per gallun, it would belong to nllignt ion 
ajtornatc. Questions of this sort are most easily re- 
•blved by the use of elementary algebra. 

AnuoxToa. (See Obocodile FAjurtT.) 

JlxvnTtrATOB Tostoisk. {See Tobtoise.) 

AnnUEEBATliOK, iH-Ut'-e-rq^i'-ikun (bat. ad, to, Uterii, 
isilettcr), an orilament ohieBj used id poetry, consisting 
of the repetition of the some letter at certain inter- 
oKria j «■»— 




’ Apt alliteiration's artful aid; ” 


** An Austrian army, awfully array’d, 

Boldly, by battery; besieged Belgrade.’* 

Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, and old German poetry, 
dUterafion served a; purpose similar to that of rhyme 
Ja modem verse. 

ij;’AtAiWM, (4*-^ (Bat., garlie), in Bot., a gen. of 
. jplants-belongiug to tbe nat. ord, lAlioeem, the Lily 
Mbe. Many species are vciy iamtliar plants, being 
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largely cultivated for the sake of their nutritious 
and piquant bulbs; such are AMiitw C*p«, the onion j 
A. soficum, the garlics A- forritw, the leek; 

A. attealmieum, the abalot. AH the apeciea areoharwa- 
terited by a strong, and, to most popple, an extremely 
disagreeable odour. MUtm urtimm, the cornmon 
ramps of our meadows, diffuses its peculiar odour 
through the air, and imparts its unpleasant llavour to 
the milk Of the cows that feed upon it. The substautm 
which gives the garlic and onion their pungent smell 
and flavour is a cumpdnnd oil, called by chemists 
eulphide gf allgle. {See AnnviiB.) In Fnglaud, tbo 
onion is used much more frcqiienUy than any other 
spec! es. In France, the garlic is held in great esteem, 
and employed to flavour almost every savoury dish. 
In Spain and Portugal, the two bulbs are employed 
rather as every-day articles of food than as inS're « 0 aai> 
ments; while the Arab, Moorish, and Ethiopian tribe# 
are even greater devonrers of garlic and onions than 
the inhabitants of the PeninsttTa. Among the ancient 
Egyptians the onion formed an object of worship, and 
their modern deseendants assign it a place in their 
Paradise. The different species of Allium, when cul¬ 
tivated in warm climates lose much of their pungency ; 
hence the mild flavour of the Spanish onion. The htilb 
of the common garlic, Allum toHvam, though rarely 
used by the medical practitioner, is known to have 
properties which might render it a valuable agent in 
the treatment of some diseases. When taken inter, 
nally, it is tonic, stimulant, expectorant, and diuretio. 
Externally it acts as a local irritant and resolvent, and 
is employed as an autispasmudic Imiment for infantile 
convulsions. 

AnnocATlow, nl-lo-kaif^Antn (Lat. aUoenUo), admit¬ 
ting an article of account, especially in the Exchequer. 
It is, more properly, a placing or adding to a thing. ^ 

Axwcatcb, ill-lo-kai'-fnr (Lat,, it is allowed), in 
Law, a practical term applied to the certificate of 
allowance of costa, by tlie master of the court, on 
taxation. 

AinocnnoiTB, AWok'-ro-ife, in Min., a variety of 
garnet. {See Gasset.) 

AxLOcnilOH, dl-lo-kii’-shun (T.at. al, for ad, to, 
and foiiutia, a speakiiigl, rt an iiddresa, usiially of a 
formal nature, and purtienliiTly applied to an address 
delivered by the pope at the (kiiU geof Cardinals, ou 
matters of importaiioe to the Chur^di. 

AnnoDirsi, ul-lo'-di-nm (Lat. from the Ger. particle 
an, and lot, land obtu'ued by lot).—IVlieii the bar¬ 
barous nations had invaded the RotTian empire, the 
ViiHsiil’s estate became certain for life, llien went to all 
his deseendants. Ojiposed to feudal property, is allo¬ 
dium, ivliich U'a possession held in ahaolute’indepea- 
doneo, wbhoiit any aekrjowledeement of a lord peiui. 
mount. There are no allodial lands in England, all 
being held, either mediately or immediately, of tlio 
queen. Allodium obtained among onr Saxon aiiens- 
tors, and gave birth to gavelkind (which tee). In- 
stances of the term occur in Gcmesdiiy .Hook, where 
it signifies a free manor; and AUdorii, lords of free 
manors, or lords paramount. — Itef. 1 Co. LiU, 6; 
Cowell; Blount; Hob. vol. i. eh. v, note 8. 

AnnonGis. (iS'ee LtrsoB.) 

Ai.iOPHAirE, lil'-lo-fuitt (Gp, allot, other, pbaino, 
I appear), in Min,, the name given to a clayey 
mineral, of a pale blue or greenish colour. Clieroieiuly, 
it i,s a hydrtitc-d silicate of alumina. It loses its colour 
before the blowpipe : hence it.s name. 

Aleotkopism, «Wo/'-ro-piJim (Or. allolropoe, capable 
of being turned from one thing into another), in 
Chem., a terra applied to a modification in the proper¬ 
ties of a body, not resulting from chemical combina¬ 
tion, bnt from the arrangement of its molecules. 
Phosphorus, in its usual state, is a waxy, semi-trans¬ 
parent bofly, of a pale lemon-oolonr. which is so 
inflammable that tho heat of the hand is soroetimes 
•sniBsient to kindle it; hut, by a simple thoH;!^ 
dangerous process, this substanoe can be procured in 
an allotropic state, when it is an infusible substanee of 
a dark-red colour, which will not take fire until heated 
to 500° F., when it is reeonverted into ordinary phuxs- 
phortis. Again, iodide of mercury, when freshly 
sublimed, is of a lemon-yellow colour, but It becomes 
scarlet if pressed or agitated. Butpnur can be mode 
to take several aUotropjo tanat. The diamoaiit 
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graphite ov plumbagp, and adot, are allotropio forms 
of &e element carhou. Qiiica is soluble in water in 
one allotropta State, and insoluble in another. Xu all 
these oases, the obange of properties is not due to the 
addition or sabtrastion of anything, but to some insx- 
pliasblemoleoulsr aetion. • 

AjiIOT, Sl-hi' (S'r. oilisr, to mix), a natural or arti¬ 
ficial mixture of two or moro metala. Alloys appear, 
ii'otn the experiments of BoufSingault, Croukenitt, 
Hunt, and others, to be definite chemical compounds, 
ibis tiew is confirmed by several facte. Native alloys 
genersllr occur in atomic combination. Alloys are 
always mfferent in colour, density, and other physical 
properties to those that would be possessed by a mere 
mechanical mixture of their constituent metuls. Brass, 
for instance, is a yellow compound of a r<A and white 
metaA Bpecuium metal is so brittle that it may bo 
pOuniihd in a mortar ; while its coustituerits, tin and 
Copper, are malleable metals. The principal alloys 
will be noticed in detail under their respective metals 
or names. The word alloy, at one time, was used in a 
depreciatory sense, snd whs applied to the mixture 
of gold or Silver with a baser metal j but it has since 
received an extended signification, meaning the union 
of two or more metals, except when mercury is one of 
them, the word amalgam (which See) being used in this j 
case. The principal alloys used in the arts are pewter, 
brass, bronze, eleetrum, solder; 0-erman and nickel 
ailver,- bell, Biitaunia, gnu, speetdum, and type-metal. 
Some metals of little value whilst remaining in their 
pure state aro made useful by the new properties they 
assume in combination with others. Most alloys are 
mixtures of no exact proportions; the metals dissolve 
in one another indediiitely, as sulphuric acid unites 
with water. Some, however, appear to be eoinbioa- 
tions in equivalent proportions; and of tjiese there are 
found examples in nature, as of the native gold, whieh 
occurs coiubmed with silver,—1,5,0, or 12 atoms of gold 
to one of silver, but never a fraotional part of an atom 
of g<dd. Alloys are always more fusible than the metal 
most diJHcult to melt that enters into their combina¬ 
tion, and generally more so than the most easily melted 
one. Sir Isaac Newton discovered a fusible metal. 
Which melt.s at different temperatures between 198" 
aud210°£'. Its oumpusitiou is as follows :—Bismuth 
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S or S parts, lead 2 or S; tip 3 parts, ^Hiesc lurtsds 
melt, the first at a temperatuie of ATe**, ftohCeond 
at about 600°, and the last at 442°. As COUdnoloiis 
of electricity snd beat, tdloya are leas perfset thattAbA 
pore metals which enter into their oompdsitioU }: tfaw 
nine also generally more brittle, but tnetr powslf w 
cohesion is usually greater than that of either in' ^S 
metals, the alloy misting more stroUgly the forte 
applied to draw a bar apart than does a bar of either 
one of the metals composing it. M etals possess the 
very oorious property in the tendency of one, wheu 
melting, to caiue an^ other in contact with it, however 
infusible, to .melt likewise. The easily-melted meMa 
act like fluxes upon those most diffleult to fuse. Oh 
this property is based the priUciple of soldering two 
pieces of metrt by means of a third. Their surfaces 
are fixed together interposing an alloy which is 
more fusible than either Of the metals to be joined, 
Ould may be soldered by an alloy of gold with silver or 
with copper; pieces of silver are soldered by an afioT 
of silver and copper; articles of copper are solderra 
with an alloy termed "hard solder,'* which is com* 
posed of brass and a large proportion of eiUo, AA the 
present time the number of alloys in use are very 
lai'ge, and new snd important oombinationi are being 
Constantly discovered. Oue of the most valuable m 
that alloy denominated *' Muntz’s metal ; '*• it fa A 
yellow metal, containing from 40 to 60 parte of nine 
with 60 of copper, and is used for sheathing. The 
alloys of which printers’ types are made are composed 
of lead and antimony in prAportions vary ing with the 
kind of types. 8ilver is too soft to be used in a pure 
state ; beuce it is usually alloyed With copper to give it 
hardness. The standard silver of Great Britain eon-, 
sisla of silver IIMO, copper 0‘90. In France tbc pip- 
portions are, 9'5 silver, and 0*6 copper-; triidtCO^- 
silver 8 parts, copper 2 parts. The gold coins of Greirt 
llrituiu contaiu UiO'66 parts of gold in the thourtnd, 
the remainder being mostly copper. The French 
standard conforms to that of the United States^900 
parts fine gold in the thousand. The silver coins of 
this country contain 925 parts fine metal; the rest is 
copper. The metals most in use are, excluding plati¬ 
num, eleve.a in number. They may be divided into 
five classes, according to their physical properties:— 


Metals. * 

Hardness. 


Tenaoity in pro- 
po:-tiouaL numb. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

I .—SrUile Metals. 



1 r 

6 70 



Yolatizea heloMv red hcttt 

V Almost nil < 

lilHM'lJTIt. 

Scratched by*carbon. of Umo 

a;6° c. 

e-82 

11.— Intarmedia.r’if Meial. 
Zinc.... 

370° C. 

4*9 

?• 

m,— 

Jbojt.... 

Scffttohed by plasR .... 

ISO® Wedgw. Pyrometer 
,82° 

24- 

7*7» 

GiiT, 1> ... 

Scratched by carbon, of lime 

fl^ 

M>*2G 

Covi*r;ii .. 

27° 

IS* 

8«9 

StLVEB.. 


20° 

8*ff 

lO'tf 

rf.—Sofl Metals. 
T,EAn .. 

Scratched by the finger nail... 
Scratched by carbon, of lime 

322° e. 

210° C. 

• 

1* 

: li*8S 

Tim ... 

1*60 

t'W 


18*5® 

. . 
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Allots or Metals -wiin the Beittle Metals. 


Witlj. 

Arsenic. 

Antimony. 

Bismuth. 

ZXS'O *es«>s«aav*'ssat 

Hifilottlt of preparation. 
Very brittle. Of little in¬ 
terest, 

Very brittle. 8teel-g»f. Hard 
and very oombnstilile. 

Hnlmown, 

Xsoir 1 

Whitening, hardening, and 
rendering it BusCeptibie ofa 

70 of antimony and ,30 at iron 
are somewhat fusible. Very 

Iloabtful, 


fine polish. Muoh used for 
steel Qinaments, 

47 

bard and white. An aUoy of 
2 of iron and 1 of antimbtiy 
more hard. i 
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■AMoy> I Aitoy. 


With 

Anemo. 

iDtimony, 

Bismuth. ■ 

Ooui .............. 

Orey metal. Teiy brilliant. 

Antimony has a gr^t affinity 
for gold ; the slightest fumee 
of it are sufficient to alter 
the doctUily of that metak 
The alloys are pale-yellow, 
with a fracture like that of 
porcelain. 

Similar to that ofantimony. 
Of a yellow-green cefoni:. 

Corrxtt ........i... 

62 parts of copper and 67 of 

Bapid combination by the fa- 

Alloys brittle. Pale red oo- 

• 

aiseiiio. A grey, brilliant, 
brittle metal. Fusible at 
red beat. By increasing 
the quantity of copper it 
becomes white and some, 
what ductile. Used in 
making buttons, under the 
name of white copper, or 
tombac. 

sion of the two metals. The 
alloys are brittle. Those 
formed with eq«al parts of 
the two metals are of a beau¬ 
tiful violet colour. 

lour. 

f. 

Six.yxB .. 

85 parts of silver and 14 of 
arsenic. Ore.yish-white 

brittie metal. T^esahigh 
polish. 

Have a very great affinity. 
Alloys always brittle. 

Alloys brittle and lamellated. 
Bather white in colour. 

ZiBAS .. 

Arsenic renders lead brittle. 
Tbeoombinatlons are grey, 
ish-wbite. Kot deooin- 

posed by heat, proving 
close atomic corabiuation. 

Antimony gives hsrdness to 
lead. 76 parts of lead and 
2t parts of BUtiroony appear 
the point of saturation of the 
two raotals. Verv much 
harder than lead. When the 
proportions of antimony are 
increased, the alloy becomes 
very brittle. 

The alloys of bismuth and 
lead are less brittle and 
more ductile than those 
with antimony, but less 
^ bard also. 3 of lead and 2 
of bismuth has a colour in¬ 
termediary between tin and 
lead. It is very ductile. 
Very fusible. 

Tur... 

6rey, lamcUated. Less fusi¬ 
ble thau tin. 

The alloys of antimony and tin 
are as white as tin, much 
harder, and loss ductile. They 
become brittle when the ar¬ 
senic is in a large proportion. 
The alloy formed by 80 parts 
Of tin and 20 of antimony 
may be made into plates sui- 
flciently hard to engrave 
music upon. 

Tin and bismuth unite easily 
in all proportions by fusion. 
The alloys are harder and 
more fusible than either of 
the two separate metals. 

Hbbcvbx.. 

! 

Without Intereet. 

i 

1 

■Without interest. A white 
gritty metal. 

Mercury disaolyes a large 
quantity of hisranth with¬ 
out locii^g its fluidity. The 
alloy of 1 of bismuth and 

4 of mercury very fusible. 


Ai<loyb op Zihc. 


Tho preaenoa of zinc alwajra j;iTes increaaed faard- 
nwa to tbe metals with which it is combined. It is an 
haportant circumstance to note that it is volatile, and 
its oxidation is verf rapid, facts which render the 
maktnK of alloys of zinc very difficult. With iron it 
forms an alloy ve^ difficult of mauufactare, one metal 
being volatile and the other very refractory. With 
gold it forms sUots of a greenish-yellow, vary brittie, 
and susceptible of taking a high polish. With copper 
it forma vety important alloys; it whitens the colour 
of the copper, forming an alloy which has a Qne golden 
yellow, much used for the manufacture of imitation 
gold jewellery. With a larger proportion of zinc the 
oolonr becomes yellowish-green, and pusses to a 
greyish-blue when its proportions arc nibre than half 
of the ^oy. These alloys are all more fusible, harder, 
abd less ozidiztpbie thau copper. Those which contain 
a tbird of tiieir weight of zinc are very malleable and 
ductile at ordinary temperatures, but become very 
brittle at a slight degree of beat. With silver zioc 
coinbiues easily; it is a brittle bluish-while alloy, not 
employed in the arts. With lead it produces a inetiti 
somewhat hard, and capable of taking a fine polish, 
without diminfijhing Its mallesbility; the alloy is also 
more tough than lead, and its speoinc gravity is greater 
than the mean of the two metals. With tin it forms 
a metal remarkable for its great hardness and fnsi. 
IdUtyk With mercury it forms a white, very brittle 
metal. 

"it is aot »little enrioas to find that somSoftbe 
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coins of high antiquity contain zinc, which does not 
appear to have been known as a metal before 1380 a.n. 
illbertus Magnus speaks of zinc as a mmi-metal, and 
calls the alloy of copper and zinc golden marcanUr} 
or rather, perhaps, he means to apply that name to 
zinc from its power of imparting a golden colour to 
capper. The probability is, that calamine waa known 
from the earliest times as a peculiar earth, although 
it wag not thought to be au ore of zinc, or of any other 
metal.*'— XTre. What is known as galvanized iron 
cannot be regarded as a true alloy of zioc with iron. 
Mr, Crawford's process was the first patented in this 
country. It was described in the “ Repertory of In. 
ventions” as follows:—8beet iron, iron castings, and 
various other objects in iron, are cleaned and sconred 
by immersion in a bsth of water, acidulated with sul- 
pnurio acid. After the oxide has been removed, they 
are thrown into cold water, after which they are 
scoured with a piece of the busk of a cocoa-nut, The 
sbeetB, or other objects in iron, are then dipped into 
a batb of melted zinc. The sheets are then slowly 
raised to allow the superfluous zinc to drain off, and 
are thrown, whilst hot, into oold water, on removal 
from which they only require to be wiped quite dry. 
If the sheets be very tniok, they are heated before 
being immersed, to avoid cooling the zinc. There 
are other processes for coating iron with zinc, tito 
cliief of which ore Mallet’s and Morewood's, and 
Hogers'a processes.—JRr^. Ure’e Didionary (flth ed.) j 
vv atsou's CActaicol AVsuys, 
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Dvctius MstAU. 

Mloj/t «JUe% form toitA ikemehet, awl teUk fie ttfft mefalt. 


6oU>. 

’ XroB »nd (told form »tioy» 
with fiwility, the alloy being 
diiilcult of dBCompoaitiou^ 
The alloy containing one> 
twelfth part of iron ii of a 
pale yellow edlourthat com* 
poaed of a fifth* or a sixth is 
yeHowish-grey. This last is 
employed in jewellery under 
the name of “grey gold.’ 
The alloy containing 3 or 4 of 
iron to 1 of gold is gr^ish* 
white, and rery hard. These 
metals become harder by tem« 
pering; the last-mentioned in 
particular. This alloy might 
be need in the manufacture of 
.cutting instruments. 


CopPKR. SltTBS. 

It is impossible to obtain a BoubtfilL Very little itOe 
-veritable alloy of copper and died, 
iron ; nevertheless they may 
be allied by fusion. A tentn 
part of copper combined with 
brass gives a homogeneous 
product, very hard, more 
tough than braas, and which 
may eveutuaUy be turned to 


/ Gold and copper form alloys 
I in all proportions; the met^s 
being harder than gold; the 
maximum belongs to the alloy 
containing an eighth of copper. 
It is also more fusible than 

f old and a little less ductile. 

t is on account of its greater 
hardness that tliis alloy super¬ 
sedes pure gold in coining 
money, and in the manufac¬ 
ture of jewellery. 


Gold and silver mix retdOy 
together, but do not appear 
to form a true combination. 
The alloys are of a 'whitisb*. 
green colonr; a twentieth 
part of silver suffices to change 
thesiolour of the gold. Tbcw 
are more fhsible than gold, 
very ductile j harder, more 
elastic, and more sononms 
than gold and silver sepa-, 
rately. The jewellers often 
make use of green gold" 
comimsed of 70 parts of gold, 
and 30 parts of silver ; _tbia 
alloy corresponds almost ideOr 
tically with the combination 
possessing the maximum of 


S<i/i NetaU, 


and lead. 


' Silver and copper are easily allied in all proportions. These 
alloys are largely used in the arts, being almost as ductile ae 
pure silver, at the same time possessing more hardness and 
1 elasticity. The colour of the alti^e reoiams white even when 
the copper forms quite half of the compound. The maximum 
of hardness belongs to the alloy containing ono-fiXth part 
vcopper. 


Alloys very brittle ;*a t-wo- 
liBAP—. thousandth part ot lead sufli- 

Ifo alloy can ve» to alter the ductility of 
le obtained gold. The alloy contaiuing an 
letween icon eighth per cent, of lead is pale 
md lead, yellow in colour j extremely 

brittle. 


1)0 not appear capable of 
forming true alloys. 


Lead and silver unite in ^ 
proportions; a minute quan¬ 
tity of lead suffices to greatly 
diminish the ductility of the 
silver. The alloys are never¬ 
theless ductile to a certain 
degree; they are likewiaa' 
mure dense and fusible than 
the metals composing them. 


DrcTiL-B MBTAI-S. 

Sift ileiale. AUoyt wiici ih/yfoi'm vrUh ihetnuelmt and kM ike tefl mefafs. 

Isos. Gold. Copfsb. 


Tnr. 


The alloy s of tin and 
iron are brittle. A very 
small quantity of iron 
suffices to diminish the 
malleability of the tin, 
tarnish its colour, and 
give it hardness. The 
^loy composed of 6 
parts of tin and 1 of 
iron is partially mallea¬ 
ble when cola; when 
heated it is brittle. It 
may be out with a pair 
of abeare. Its granula¬ 
tion resembles thet of 
of steel. Ite apecifla 
gravity is 7,346. Wi& 
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Tbe alloys of tin and 
gold are britlle; they 
are, however, distiu- 
guiabed by some duc¬ 
tility when the pro¬ 
portions of the tin CO 
not exceed one-twelfth. 
Their colour is palo or 
almost white. 


The alloys of copper 
and till ore of extreme 
importance in tbe etta 
on account of thew 
great toughness, their 
hardness, and their fn- 
sibility. The alloy com*, 
posed Of 76 parte of 
copper and 24 of tin is 
white, very brilUant, 
and brittle. The alloy 
composed of 90 parte of 
copper and 10 of tin is 
of a sombre yellow 
colour, more fusible, 
harder and tougher 
than copper ? less oxi- 


SllTKB, 

The alloys of silter 
and tin are very hard? 
a small quantity of tin 
suffice^ to destroy tbe 
ductility of the Bilter 



AUojr." I ' ;■':'Alli»3r. ■ 


I Inoir. OtotD, CofsBK. SziiTzs. 

110 parU of tia and 1 diznWn in the air, but 

part of iron an aflor » of little amlleabili^* 

prepared easily fauble, 

bard and toaen, trhicli • 

may be ntiUsed for 
.many hinds of eastings. 


Zi^vAd Metal, 

f Moronry has no ao- 
I tion upon iron. Tbis is 
Mm why vessels of iron are 
; always used to contain 
“'“’‘“lit. Theatnalganiswhich 
I may be obtained are 
(^without stability. 


Meronrjr has a very 
deoided action iipori 
gold; it dissolves it 
rapidly, and in great 
quantity witliont the 
resulting amalgam ceas¬ 
ing to bo liquid. The 
point of saturation ap¬ 
pears to be 2 parts of 
gold to 1 of mercury. 
The compound is white, 
pasty; it orTstallises by 
slowly cooling. 


Mercury and c^ppnr 
form amalgams very 
difficnlt of preparation. 
They are without in¬ 
terest. 


Mercury behaves to¬ 
wards silver olmosj in 
the same way it does 
with gold. Anamslzam 
of silrer is employed for 
the purpose of silver, 
just aa an amalgrtn Of 
gidd is made usd of to 
^d. 


Sori Metami. 


liquid Metal. 


Alloys sehieh theyyorin u>i(h themselocs and tPifh Mercury, 

Emt. Lead. 

' Lead and tin form alloys easily, by fusion. The alloys are 
less white than pure tia, but very much harder. The hardest 
and touiihest metal is comijoeed of 23 parts of lead and 75 
J parts of tin. 

Th# alloy composed of 33 parts of tin and 67 parts of lead is 
greyish-white in colour, malleable, more fusible thau tin; bums 
at a red heat. Its specific gravity is 9'5,5. 

A It is a remarkable fact that lead increases the hardness of tin. 


Mbu- J 
cB*r—I 


' Mercnry and tin upon being 
subjected to beat combine in all 
proportions; even when cold an 
amalgam is formed. Theamtilgiiiu 
formed of e^ual parts of the two 
metals is solid. 'I'bat composed of 
10 parts of mercury and 1 of tin is 
liquid and resembles mercury, but 
.it flows leas freely. 


_ Mercury dissolves load even when cold by means of tritura¬ 
tion. When heat is employed, the dissolving power of the 
moreury is very rapid. It is capable of absorbing half its 
weight of le-id without losing its fluidity. The liinalgatr. formed 
of equal pacts of the tiro metals is susceptible of crystaliuatian. 


.The remarkable series of experiments made by Pro- 
nitaT Faraday and Mr. Stodart, an account of which 
win be found in the “Philosophical Transactions’’ 
and in the works of Professor Faraday, are of the 
hipest interest to the manufacturer and to the stu¬ 
dent. Sespeoting the alloy with silver these experi- 
rneutalists remark :—“ In making the silver alloys the 
proportion first tried was 1 silver to 160 steel; the 
resulting buttons were uniformly steel and silver in 
fibres, the silver being likewise given out in globules 
during solidifying, and adhering to the surface of the 
fiiscd button; some of these when forged, gave out 
more globules of silver. In this state of mechanical 
mixture the little bars, when exposed to dump etmo- 
aphere, evidently produced volcanic action; and to this 
we are disposed to atjribute the rapid destruction of 
the metal by oxidation, no such destructive action 
taking place when the two metals are chemically com- 
bfoed. These results indicated the necessity of 
dimiiiishing the quantity of silver, and 1 of silver to 
200 steel was tried. Here again were fibres and 
(rlobtdes in abundance ; with Ito 300 the fibres dimin- 
uhed, but Still were present: they wore detected even 
Vbea 1 to 400 was used. The successful e.vpcriment 
rethains to be nftned. When 1 of silver to 600 steel 
wereproperly fused, a very perfect button was pro- 
dnoea; no silver appeared on its surface; when forged, 
and dissected by anacidi no fibres were seen, eltbough 
examined by a nigh magnifying power. The specimen 
forged remarkably welt. Although very hard, it bad 
in every respest the most favourable appearance. By 
a dhneafe test every part of the bar gave silver. Tb is 
allay is decidedly superior to the very best steel, and 
this exoeltenoe is nnqnettionably owing to a combina- 
tioa with a minttle quantity of silver. It hss been 
repehtedly made and always with equal success. 
Yarious eutQng tools have been made from it of the 
SO 


best quality. This alloy is, perhaps, only inferior to 
that of steel and rhodium, and it may be produced at 
small expense; the value of silver, when the propor¬ 
tion is BO small, it not worth naming; it will probably 
be applied to many important arts,’’ The researobea 
of these philo|ophers show that besidc-s silver, gold, 
copper, platinum, rhodium, nickel, and oven tin, may 
be mad j l.o form an alloy with steel. With respert to 
the chemical properties of alloys s alloys, generally 
speaking, behave in a manner similar to the pure 
metals of which they are compo-icd. Their composite 
nature, however, modifies in particular instances and 
in a very notable manner, the action of divers chemi¬ 
cal agents. 

With respect to other important hut little-known 
alloys, we find tlie following in lire’s Dictionary of 
Arts, Manufactures, and MinesIron and nickel 
unite in all proportion.s, producing soft and teiiacious 
alloys. Some few years since, Mr. Hasinvth drew 
attention to the combination of silicon with steel. 
Fresh interest has been excited in this direction by 
the investigations of a French chemist, M. St, Claire 
Deville, who has examined many of the alloys of 
silicon. _ Siiicon and iron combine to form an alloy 
which is a sort of fusible metal, in which carbon is 
replaced by silicon. The siliciurets are all of them 
quite homogeneous, and are not capable of being sepa¬ 
rated by lignatlon. Copper and silicon unit ed in various 
propo^ons, according to the same ohomist:—A very 
while alloy, containing 13 per ceni^. 
qf silicon, is obtained by melting together 3 parts 
siliuo-iluoride of potassium, 1 part sodiuio, and 1 part 
of copper, at suoh a temperature that the fused mats 
reniains covered with a very liquid seoria. An alloy 
'f'^h 6 per cent, silicon has a beautiful bronze coloar, 
and mil probably receive important applications."— 
Bef, Mmyolopidie Tecknologiqut. 
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Tke foBowing tiibidar view of tbe oomooBitioB of the 
priooipal i^loya Of copper i« borrOwoB ffom Mewra. 
Ojisnd and Tniran't »■ md their itUoyB." 



Copper. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Antique bronze sword 

87‘«X) 

• 

13i000 

Bronise for Btatues...... 

8l-4l» 

S-S30 

1-700 

,, for Medals 

BO-OOOk 


10-000 

,, for Cannon. 

90-009 

.w« 

10-000 

„ for Gilding. 

82-257 

17-481 

0-238 

Specnlum Metal ......... 

e6-0«9 

■ — 

33‘0:0 

Brass for Sheet .. 

84-700 . 

15-300 


Gilding Metal ... 

73730 

27-270 


Pinohbeok.... 

80-200 

20 000 

— 

Dutch Metal. 

84-700 

16-300,. 

0-17 

SaxUsh Wire .. 

70-290 

20-2BO 

Mosbsc Gbld ... 

69-000 

33-000 

— 

Gnn-Metal . 

90-300 

9-670 

0-03 

Muntz's Metal .. 

60-000 

40-000 


Good Yellow Brass. 

60-000 

33-000 

•a. 

Babbit's Metal for 
Bashing .. 

8-300 


83-00 

Bell-Metal for Largo 
Bells .. 

80-000 

««« 

20-00 

Britannia M etal . 

1-000 

2-00 

81-00 

Nickel Silver, English 

60-000 

17-8 

—- 

„ Parisian 

60 000 

13-0 

— 

German Silver. 

60-000 

23-0 

— 


Ai.Tj-!?axsts’ Dat (m old English, All-Tl'nlhu-ii, 
All-IIaUmimim, or sinnily IfaHoirwus ),» fesliral of the 
Kouinti Catholic church, eclehratcd on th« Ist of 
November, in commemoration of all the' aainta in 
ireneral. The saints had became so nimieroue in the 
Church, that a day conld not be set apart for each of 
them; in fact, there were not days enough in theyenrfor 
that purpose; and hence, in 833, the isf of IfoVember 
was appointed for all such as had not special days for 
themselves. The popular usages which in our own and 
other countries have come to !» connected with this 
day, or rather the preceding eve or night, are ovi- 
deh tly of pagan origin, and came afteim ords to be sanc¬ 
tioned by the Church. 

Aul-Soupb' Day, a festival of the Eoman Catholic 
church, held on the 2nd of November, for the souls 
that are suffering in pxirgatory. It was first instituted 
at Clugny, by Odilo, abbot of that place, towards the 
end of the loth century, and soon came to be observed 
by the Church generally. 

AiaMeici:, aaiV-tpUm, the dried nnrrpc fruit of tlie 
Siigenia Fimeato, a plant of the Myrtle order. It is 
much used as a spice, and is tliought to combine th<r 
flavemra of cinnaraon, cloves, and nutmegs ; hence its 
common name. It is sometimes called Jianmicn pepper, 
from the island in which it is chiedy cultivated, and 
Bometimes pimento. 

AtiUVsiov, St-lu'-fTiun (Xiat. allusio, a playing or 
sporting with), in Hhet., a figure by which is ilenotod 
something b.s applied to, or understood of another, on 
account of some, similitude between thorn. 

Aurvtoir, ul-M-vi-on (Lat. ad, to, and luo, I wash 
npon,—an accretion), in Law, is where land is gained 
from the sea hy the washing tip of sand and earth, so 
Kl in time to make terra fima. 

Attvvivn, Si-lK'-vi-um (Lat. afluere, to wash upon), 
bi Geol., a name formerly given to those accuraulatioos 
of sand, earth, and loose stones or gravel brought 
down by rivers, which, when spriead out, form what 
■re called alluvial plains and deltas. The term is sel¬ 
dom emplOTcd by modem geologists. (Nee I'Lt'ViA«i,E 
UjtFosiTS, Delta.) _ 

Allyle, iW'-ii/e, in Chem., a hypothetical organic 
radicle, lmving _yie composition C„H,, supposed to 
esist m the fetid oil obtained from garlic. This oil is 
called liv chemists lulphide i^f allplt, its eomposititm 
being 0,H,S, or nx equivalents of carbon, five of 
hydrogen, and one of sulphur. To the presence of 
thw compound the odour of the whole cmion familv 
(eee Alltom) is due. Assafmtida also contains this 
■troug-smeuing oil. 

Almacajita*, or Atiroo ARTAR, (fLsio.cinit.far f Arab. 

i^eitntharai), in Astrora.. a term formerly applied 
to all the small circles parallel to the bothon. Thus, 
way two stars having the same ahnaoantaia have the 
same altitude. 


;;A'UMAiOARYAB*B Btayy, itt' 

formerly used at sea for libserviiig the sun’s amplitade 
at rising or setting, whereby to dctemiine tiw varia- 
tions of the commas, &c. 

Almassst, SP-md^eet, the name of a oedebrated 
book composed by f toleiuy; being a colleotioh of • 
gre^ number of the observations and problems of tho 
ancients, relating to ceometiy and astronomy, bstC 
especially, tho latter. It is the first work of tiiis kfed 
which has oomo doira to us, and contains a oataiogtie 
of the fixed stars, with their places, besides humeroua 
records and observations of eciipses and the motions 
of tbe plauets. 

ALuaMaiex, (fl'-mn ma^-Ur (Lat.,% tt<nndslungimi~ 
tiler), a term applied to a university those Who 
have studied at it, to distinguish it mm ihfe^Or 
schools of learning. 

Alrarac, al'-mn-n/fk {Arab, al, the, and mamak, i^ ^ 
count), is aii annual pnWicatjDn, giving the civil efiyi- ' 
sions of the year, tho movable and other feasts, ttib; 
times of the various astronomionl pheDomcna, and 
other useful or eatertoining information. AhuanucS. 
existed among the Alexandrian Greeks ip or after tins . 
time of Ptolemmus. The time of their first appeats 
anco ill Europe is not known. The first Of any iiofeo 
was that by Purbach, 14S0-61. The first pntttod ; 
almanac wos that of Bejgomontanns, which anpea^al 
from 1475 to 1606. In England the universiftet imd 
the stationers’ company possessed a monopoly dt ti»» 
trade in almunnc.s from the time of James I. "to 171^ 
when a decision of the coubt of Common Pleas ip fa> 
vourof one Carnan, a bookseller, alwjlished it. ';5a« ' 
Nautical Almavac, published by the Admiralty, frafitlMS 
use of astronomers and seamen, is brought out two or 
three years in advance. Tho stamp duty, of flftgen 
pence per copy, to which almanacs Were long subjcDted^ 
was abolished in 183'1. (Nee CALKRDAa.) 

Ai.MAKniNE, ((Lmfin'-deen, in Min., a cem foundlnL 
Greenland, Ci^lon, and the Brazils. It is an iro» 
garnet, and consists of silica 86'S, BlnmitM SO'Sfi, ptO- 
toxidcuvl'iron 43'3. 

-iLMAruB RrvBTS, Sl'-main .—In the 17th cenfcfiBqr 
almiiyne rivets were introduced as a means of bedding 
together tho overlapping plates of armour worn «s» , 
defence to the person. The thigh-pieoes Of itbw 
ma.iled snit in which the Swiss soldier snowti at ii. dS 
is attired, were secured together by these riyebi, 
which, being constructeoTto move in slits, aOowod Ofni: 
freer motion to armour than it formeriy had,. 
were invented in Germany : whence the name, SIbiss^ 
being the mediaival word for Germany,—SewwtrB 
Ancient Arm» and W'eapctne in Europes BkiUtoti'a A- 
huttratione qf the 0oadrick-Court Armofirp. 

Almb, or Alua, SV'me, are a class of In 
whose occupation it is to nmuso company with singitto 
and dancing, and who, like tho Italian 
enn oeoasionully pour forth t^ir thoughts itt ttni«VH 
meditated verse. They are called Aline lyOmlmviBa 
received a better edneation than other girls. 

Aluord, a'-mcKd, in Bot. (Nee Amyg»amjb.) 

Alxiorbb (formerly called almiifonr), 
aumoner, to pay a fine for the poor), in thepim1> 
tive sense of the word, denoted an officer in a ro%i«i» 
house, to whom belonged the management and mstid- 
butinn of the alms of the house. By the an^«^ 
canons, all monasteries were to spend *t leant aiten‘% 
part of their income in aims to the poor. Tbe ^ounier 
of 8t. Paul’s was to dispose of tbe monoys left for 
charity according to the appointment of the‘donors, to 
bury the poor who died in the neigfaboerhood, aii4t» 
breed np eight boys in singing, tor the use cB the 
choir. By an ancient canon, sdrnishpps are reuuhyd, 
to keep aimoners.—2%e Almoner (le Gtwad AKnomer} 
of Emnee was the highest ecolemsstical dignitary 
that kingdom before the Bsvolution.. To him belong^ 
the Bttperintendenoe of tfl hospitals And houses of 
lepers. Tho king received the sacrameat from his 
hsiiid, and he said mass at All gri^ solemnitias. Al< 
moiicr is also a fashionsble frUe giTea% some voters 
to chaplains. In this sense we meet with almoner df« 
ship, almoner of a regiment, ^^-‘Mmaner, LarA, «r 
Lord Bigk Almoner Ei^iand, fr an eeoiesiastiesl 
officer, generally a Mshop, who had formerly ^le for¬ 
feiture of all deodands (which are nowabolisbod), Attft 
tho goods of which be Was to dteihstM 
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•mcmgat the pootj and his ofltce was to giTC tho kinR’R 
alms eTety day. He also had the po\ser of giving the 
first dish from the king’s table to whatever pour person 
hepleased,—Itef, jfteta,lib, 2, cap.22. 

Anus, ami (Sax. ahmei), denotes what is given ont 
of charity to the poor. 

AnMaaovsB, an ediflcci or ooUeotion of tenements, 
erected generally by a private iudividual, and endowed 
with a revenue, for the maintenance of a certain uiuii' 
her of poor, aged, or disabled persons. 

Axwasx, \Vt. atUnage), a measure, partictt* 

lMlytheeU,—H?/‘. Cowell; Blount. 

AliHaaKB, or AumrAGSB, U'-na^er (Fr. edner), is 
properly a measure by the ell, and the word aune, in 
Frencih, signifies an cU.^Alnager was also an oflicer of 
the king, who, by himself or hia deputy, looked to the 
assiae of all the cloth made of wool throughout the 
land, and to put a seal for that purpose ordained, and 
be was to be aocountablo to the king for every piece of 
cloth that was so scaled in a fee or custom ajmertaining 
to it.— Mfjf. Cowell; Blount; Termat de la Ley. 

Autos, &V-nae, in Bot., the Alder, a genus of plants 
belonging to the Birch ordei Setulaoect. The species 
A, glatinoia is a well-known tree. Its timber resists 
the destructive action of water for a long time, and on 
this account is much used for the piles of bridges. Its 
bark is astringeut, and bas been employed in medicine 
and ibr tanning; it is also used as a dye-stuff, giving a 
red colour when alone, and black when added to a solu¬ 
tion of copperas. It is a kiw tree with a rugged bark, 
and grows in moist situations. The leaves are roundish, 
waved, serrated, and somewhat sticky, being downy 
underneath about the veins. The flowers grow in long 
hanging catkins. The species A.incana is foniid in 
Kamtschatha, whore its burk is used for making a kind 
of bread. 

ALOi., iil-o'-ll, in Grecian Ant., certain festivals cele¬ 
brated at Athens in honour of Bacchus and Ceres, at 
the time of harvest, when the first-fruits of the earth 
were offered to the god or goddess. The term was de¬ 
rived from aloi, a born; whence Ceres came to be 
called Alons, that is, a filler of barns. 

AliOa, SV-o (Lat.), in But., a genus of monocotyle- 
donons plants belonging to the nat. ord. ibr'/iaeetE, the 
Xily tribe. There are several species, ali natives of 
worm climates, but capable of being cultivated in 
colder regions as ornamental garden plants. The 
leaves arc sucoulent, and edged with spines; tbey yield 
the jnioe which, when inspissated, constitute the 
bitter drug called aloes (see this word). The flowers 
.ate usually red, growing in a bunch at the top of 
the stem. Some of the larger kind of aloes are of 
great importance to the inhabitants of countries in 
which they grow. Beset as the leaves are with strong 
apinee, they form an unpenetrable fence. The negroes 
of the western coast of Africa make ropes and weave 
Bets from the fibrous parts of the aloe leaf. From the 
atoms of one kind the Hottentot hollows out his qni- 
vers. The juice of aloes was formerly used in eastern 
eoUBtries in embalming, in preserving dead bodies 
fSrom putrefaction; and as the resinoua portion of this 
{nice ia not soluble in water, it ia sometimes adopted in 
hot climates as a preservative to ships’ bottoms against 
the attacks of marine ineects. In the Haet-lndiea, the 
juice of these plants is used as a varnish to preserve 
Wood from the attacks of destructive insects; and 
ekiuB, and even living animals, are olten smeared with 
H for the same purpose. About fifty miles to tbe 
aorth of the Cape of Good Hope there is a tract of 
•nonntains wholly covered with aloes. In the arts, a 
partidnlarly beautiful violet colour is obtained from 
the leaves of the Socotrine sloe (A. Socolrina). 

AiiOX, xsx Gasar Ahbbicait. — According to 
Browse's “Haturel History of Jamaica," tbe largest 
AUd most succulent leaves of the Socotrine aloe are 
placed Dprightin tubs to allow the juice to dribble out. 
(See ASAVS-i 

AxoU, a itng used medidnally iu small doses as a 
and in lurger doses as a purgstive and an cm- 
(Banagogne. It is tiie inspissated Juice of the leaves 
. ^ various spedea of A.loe. There are several oom- 
SneriBiel varieties imported, but the origin of some is 
9(H|epoavatefydetermined. Barbsdoes sloes is obtained 
itom the species Aha mdgarii. Both soocotrine and 
be^atio aloes are probably prepared from A. loeeotrina 
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andA.p!»TanMc«»>;iorthedifforeoee l>etw«snthe two 
kinds may bevusoounted for by a differunce in the mode 
of treating the juice. Thus, when the juice from the 
species A. soeconriea is inspissated by artillcial heat, the 
product resembles soceotrinc aloes; but when it is 
allowed to dLy Up without the aid of artificial heat, it 
resembles hepatto aloes. Cape aloes is ebiefiy 
tainedirom A.ipioaiai Indian aloes from A.-thdice; 
but the varieties kndwn as horse or oaballiae aloes. 
Mocha aloes, and Curafoa aloes, have not been traced 
to their respective sources. 

Alobiio Acid, il-o-ef-ik, an acid fonned by the 
action of nitric acid upon aloes, used in dyeing. 

Aiart, a-lqfl', in Mar., signifies at the masthead, 
or in tbe t<ms or higher part of the rigging. 

AnoNGSi&i!, S-lonif-eide', in Mar., a term import¬ 
ing that a ship is parallel to another, or to.H whflrf,— 
AUmg-ihore, navigating a vessel along the shore or 
coast.— Alonff-ahore Ouoier is one who sends his vessel 
to sea in want of stores and provisions. 

AiiONBIMb or AnruoNSiBB Tabubs, o-fan'-tia, an 
astronomical work which appeared in the year 1232, 
under the patronage of Alonso X., reputed by some to 
be constructed by Isaac Ben Said, a Jew; by others, 
by Al Cubit and Abcn liagel, the preceptors of Alonso. 
—Helombre, Mktoire de I'Aetronomie dtt Moyen 
Age, 

AtorsiA, or IiirplA, S-loi'-ii^a, in Bot., a gen, of 
plants belonging to the nut. ord. Verbenaeea. Aloyiia, 
or lAppia citriudara, is the sweet verbena or lemon- 
plant of onr gardens. 

Alpaca, Sl-pa-k'-a, iu Zool,, a species of the gen. 
Iiama, with which it is so closely allied, that by some 
it is set down us being only a variety of it. The alpaca 
inhabits tbe mountainous parts of Fern, and obtains its 
aliment from the coarse and scanty herbage growing on 
the sterile soil of those elevated regions. Its general 
form bears a close resemblance to that of the sheep, 
but its bond and neck are more graceful. The upper 
part and sides of this animal's body are covered with 
light chestnut-brownwooh which hangs down in slightly 
curled meshes almost a foot in length. This wool is 
extremely soft and elastic, and is nearly as fine as that 
of the Cashmere goat. The face, up to the posterior 
luargiu of the jaws, hns short etnOoUi hair; but, from 
the forehead, a stiff silky hair falls over the eyes. The 
shearing of Uio wool takes place annually, from 10 to 
12 lbs. of wool being obtained from'a single animal.. 

Alpaca Wool. —This valuable product is obtained 
from the alpaca, or paco, an animat half sheep half 
goat, inhabiting th'. mountains of I’eru. Great efforts 
have been made to naturalize it in this conntry, iu 
Germany, and in Australia. In the latter country, 
the experiment has been attended with great success. 
The wool of the alpaca is long, lustrous, and silky. Its 
manufacture into textile fabrics was begun in 1043, »t 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, and has since progressed at 
such a rate, that Mr. Titus Salt, of that town, has built 
one of the largest and most splendid factories in the 
world, which in itself constitutes a town called baltaire, 
a compound of tbe name of its founder and that of the 
river upon which it stands. 

Alphabbt, aV-Ja-bel (from alpha and leta, tbe 
names of the two first letters of the Greek alphabet}; 
is a term applied to the letters of which a language 
is composed, in their natural or accustomed order. Iu 
spite of the extreme diversity of languages, most 
ojpliabets present, in the number, order, and even form 
of their letters, decided evidences of a common origin. 
It has been disputed, whether to the Egyptians, Chal¬ 
deans, or Phmnicians, belongs the honour of haviug 
invented the written obaracters. The common opinion; 
however, is, that we are indebted for them to the 
Phcenicians. Cadmus is said to have brou^t tbe 
Phmnician alphabet, consisting of 15 letters, into 
Greece, about 1493 b.c. This was eabsefinently Mtored 
and added to, and became the ground of the Bomaa 
alphabet, which ts now in nse over Burope. The Bn> 

f beh language comprises 26 letters; French, 25 ; 
talian, 24; Spanish, 27; Gerinan, 26; Enseian, Id; 
Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriao, 22; Greek, 21 ] 
Arabic, 28; Persian, 32 ; Turkish, 33; and Sanakrtt, 
50, The Chinese have, properly spealring, no tiipha- 
bot; but they have 214 mwalor elemMtaiy 0 lum< 
ten. 
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AiTlwli, aWw'-i-a Cfwni Prosper Alpio,» celebrated 
tictaniet), in Bot,, a gea. of aromatic herbaceous 
plants, in the na*. OM. ZinMera«m, the Ginger 
tribe. The roots of .the species A. gmanga and A. 

eonstitntc respectively the Java ai^ Chinese, 
or groater and lessor galangals. These foots have 
simuar properties to ginger, and are used for the same 
purposes. The pToid China car^thum, used in vete¬ 
rinary medicine, ^ the fruit of A. alba. The seeds of 
this nkut are commonly employed as a condiment by i 
the Chinese. • 

AMijran!, -sin'-e-e, in Bot., the jChiohweedsub-ord. 
otCarvofihgllacem. There are numerous cenera; Al- 
•ine, CeraAium, A^brnnia, and SMUiria, being exam¬ 
ples. (Ste OA«TorHTntACE*,) 

An &BAT, te-raff (Arab., the path), according to the 
belief of s(Aie of the Mahometan soots, is the name of 
the bridge which spans Hades, and over which every 
one mnst pass in order to enter Paradise. It is said to 
bo as narrow as the edge of a rivaor. Those who are 
unencumbered with the weight of sin may pass over it 
with the rapidity of a steed in full course; but those 
vthose iniquities bear them down, will tumble from it 
into the iufernal depths beneath. 

Ansonaj:, H~>a'-de-e, in Bot., one of the two sub¬ 
orders into which the nat. ora. Violaoeai has been 
divided. The species have regnlar flowers, with an¬ 
thers not foruished with appendages. {See Yioi.t.ctm, 
Vionahs) 

AnsTOKia, Sl-rlof-nt-a, in Bot., a gen. of dicotyle¬ 
donous plants, belonging to the nat. ord. Apoegnaceee, 
the Bog-bane tribe. The species A. tekolane has a 
bitter tonic astringent wood, and is a native of South 
America. 

AnsTRCEMFEra, St-etre-meei^-i-a, in Bot,, a gen. of 
plants belonging to the Amaryllis ord., oiiAmarglUda- 
tea. The species are all South American. Their leaves 
are twisted, so that what shonld bo the npper surface 
becomes the lower; tbeir roots are succiilem, and rich 
in starcli. The starch is extracted, and used as a kind 
of arrowroot by the inhabitants of the districts wherein 
these plants flourish. 

Aut, alt (Lat. altae, high), in Mas,, a term atmlied 
to that part of the scale which oomniences with F, the 
flftli lino in the treble clef, and ends at B, the third 
ledger line above the same clef. 

A LTAB, avsV-t&r (Lat. altwre) , a place erected to offer 
* sacrillee upon. The first 
altar of which we have any 
notice was that erected by 
Koah when he quitted the 
ark. In the tabernacle, 
and afterwards in the 
Temple, twh altars were 
erected, one for sacrifices 
the other for incense. The 
table for shewbread is also 
sometimes calied an attar. 
Among Christians, the al¬ 
tar is a square or oblong 
table, or tablet, placed at 
tlie east end of the church, 
for the celebration of the 
mass in Homan Catholic, 
or of the sacrament in 
Protestant churches. 
AI.TAB. Ai.tab-Pii3cb, is a paint¬ 

ing in ohnrches, placed 
over the altar. They seem not to have been introduced 
until about the end of the 4tU century. 

AnTaaATiTBB, awV-ter-S^Uvt (Lat. altera, I change), 
in Med,, is a term employed to denote a class of reme¬ 
dies that have the power of gradually changing the 
state and condition of the functioDS, secretious, Ac., 
of the human body . AUerativee are usually adminis¬ 
tered du frequent small doses ; and in this way aome 
of our most active and even poisonous drugs produce 
vMy benefit effects. 

AtnavaTS, avZ-tsr'-nait, in Her., a tern nsed in 
respect to the situation of the quarterings. Thus, the 
first and fourth quarters, auA the second and tmrd, 
being generMly the same, are called atternate quarters. 

AxrBB«aTiotri<(wt-t«r-nat'>si«a, inMsA., atermap- 
^ed to the (diangesd'ordeTe in any Bitmber, called alec 
Penantatloa. It it found by • oostfoua) mnltiplioatioB 
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I of all the numbers; thus, to know how nusy ehaufiiMi 
can be rung on six boils, multiply the number* tffi* fit' 
4,6, 6 oontmually into one Mother, and theloat^pra* 
duct is the answer. 

Ai^sBvanoxr or Onirsiunoire. (Su iSmKXmie 
XioNS, Alternation of.) 

Anraair Baas, awlf-tem, in Malh^ a tern ued lu 
contradistinction to the true base. Thus, in " 

triangles, the (ame base is either the sum of me Mde> 
(the differenoe of the sides then forming the t^^ 
base), or the true base is the difference j in wbtoheaea 
the sum is the altern base. 

AiiTHAsa, itbtig'-4 (Qr. alibto, I heal)t the marsh¬ 
mallow, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat.ord:.JU<it{» 
traeeee. Tue species A. ^fichwU, the oommoa msa!A- 
mallow or wymote, is an indigenous perimnial, {poWing 
in salt marshes near the sea, and on thebauhs of : 

blossoming during August and Beptember. Its flowers, 
which are rather large and rose-eomured, are arrmiged, 
three or four together, on axillary stalks. The leavea 
are hoary, green, odourless, soft, and downy, havii^ 
a macila^uotts taste. The whole plant abounds in 
mncilago, particnlaTly the root, which is nsed in medi* 
cine. Tu France, marsh-mallow is a fovourite demul- 
eent. The famous Guintauve is oomposdi of 

the substances obtained from the root, witii pim- 
arable, sugar, and white of egg. Baohuer states wS 
the chief coustituents of the marsh-mallow root snen 






lizabie, odourless, and almost tasteless. A. n*p9, : 

hollyhock of our gardens, is another well-knownepeoies. 
It baa similar properties to the common marsh-mallow, 
and its fiowers are oifioinal in Greece.^ Pvoin’#ia 
leaves, a blue colouring matter resembling indigo it 
extracted. Strong fibres suitable for cc^age nnya; 
been obtained from the stem. 

Annivnie, Sl'-ti-tude (Lat. aUiiuAo, H 

Astron., is the height of a celestial body above fba- 
horizon. It is measured by the angiowhtch a hne foom 
the eye to the star orplanet makes with the horiaontBl.: 
line. An altitude may be tva 'or apparent. If it bo 
taken from the real horizon, the altitude is truey tf: 
from the apparent or sensible horizon, the altitttdolt 
apparent; or rather, the apparent mtitnde 'is ibat: 
which appears to our observation, and the true » that 
from which the refraction is subtracted. The troo 
altitudes of the heavenly bodies differ but little from; 
tbeir apparent altitudes, on account of their disteom 
from the earth’s centre, and thesmsliness Of’thceiirth^ 
semi-diameUr compared thereto. In observatettiet, 
altitudes are taken by means of tolesoopes attached to 
graduated circles, and at sea, by instruments csBed 
sextants, (See AaraoNooT.) 

AuTtspna, in Geom., one of the duneoaions of h: 
body, being the same with what is commonly csdled 
height. The aititudo of a figure is the distance of k* 
vertex from its base; in other words, it is the length 
of a pcrpendioular line let fall from the vertex to fh« 
base. The altitude of a cone is measured by » hifo 
perpendicular to the plane of the base, drawn lietweea 
the vertexand base of the cone, 

Ai,ro, lil'-to, in Mus., a term applied to the highmt 
male voice, theordinaiy compass of which is &<& 
the fourth line in the oasa, to 0, the third space ia 
the treble. 

Alto CuEF. (SeeCtxt.) 

Alio BnLtnvo. (iSerliBLimo.) 

Aludbl, SV-u-del. —The aludels of the ancient che¬ 
mists were pear-shaped glass vessels, open at bo& 
ends, which werejoined together to form * series.- 

Alvh, a/'-K» (Lat. oZitmen), a salt cSnsiatiiiig of cul- 
phate of alumina in combination 'With sulphate Cf 
potash, sods, or ammonia. Fota-rit and ammonia 
alum are used in dyeing, in calioo-prin^g, in 
paper-making, in the manufacture of oidouin, andi 
in medicine. Alum is obtained by sahmittmg abuh- 
shale, which consists of sdoinisa, Irom pyritesl ned 
coaly matter, to the ootioa of fire in ehorinoua 
heaps for one or two ye^. Suidiig the ocanhaes 
tion. the sulphur of the iron pyrites fsplphtde iff 
iron) combines with tlm oxygea wd alnimna, 
sniphate of alumina, wUoh » dissolved out ^ 
cooud masB by water. Thbeebitfoa b thea ecmiW^ 
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iatojdnm b; tlteftdditioi) of ekber MilpliAte of potashi 
or enlpboto of aumdn^ fbe latter bradgmoet geaeraU;. 
twedonaecouDtofitscheepJie**. TbepriocipSsQiircas 
ofaloin-sViiide are atlforlet and Oaiopeie, near Olaagow, 
and at Wljitby. iB YothaWre, Alum is alto manufac-1 
tured in ^eat quantities by Spenoe’s process firom 
various mSteirialB derived from coal and from the coal 
str^a. Sidphurio acid is, in the first place, made from 
the iron pyr^s with which the coal-nieasurea abound. 
This, when heated wi th roasted coahshale, which con¬ 
tains slamiiia in large quantities, forms sulphate of 
alumina, with excess of sulphuric acid. The ommoni- 
aosl liqnor of gas-works is boiled, and the vapour 
conducted through the hot solution of aeid sulphate of 
sihunina, the acid being neutralised by the formation 

sulphate of ammonia. The ammonia alum crystal- 
fizes lu large masses, and is purified by redissolvtng 
and reoiwstaUiziiig. Ammonia alum is more valuable 
than potash alum, from containing ll'OO percent, of 
alnmina, wliieh is the active ingredient, while potash 
aitam costuhis but 10'82 per cent. About 20,000 tons 
of alum are now annually manufactured in the ITuited 
Eingdom, Mr. Peter Bpence, of Manchester, maun- 
faoturcs about one-third of this quantity. Sods alum 
is not used in the arts. The great use of alum in dye¬ 
ing and printing is on account of the property pos¬ 
sessed by alumina of uniting with and precipitiiting cer¬ 
tain vegetable substances in an insoluble form. These, 
when made into pigments, form lake. (See Dyeiho, 
Oaxtco-PjairiiHO, and IiaKbs.)'' Muslin dipped in a 
solution of alum is rendered incombnstUile. 

AnnaiiTA, a-W-mi^na (AljO,), the sesquioxido of the 
osrth-metal aluminium, the principal constituent of 
clays. The hydrate is |M^ed in uie form of a gela¬ 
tinous precipitate, ammonia, or carbonate 

of ammonia, to a solfiiion of alum. By drying and 
igniting, it is changed into the anhydrous sesqui- 
oxide, insoluble in water, but soluble in acids and 
alkalies. Mr. Walter Crum has discovered a modifica¬ 
tion or allotropio condition of alumina, produced by 
igniting bi-acetate of alumina, which is soluble in 
water, and forms a translucent coagulum witli dye- 
woods. By the addition of a small quantily of acid, 
sBc^i, or even neutral salt precipitation of alumina. 
In a third sQotropic condition takes place; this form 
hOing insoltdbsle in acids, but soluble in alkalies. 

AiiViaivi, AcMArit or.-rThe acetate of alumina is 
mnoh used in ;the arts on account of the easiness with 
wMch it parts with its alumina. It is I'ormcd by 
ad^ng aoetato of lead to sulphate of alumina, and 
filtering off the insoluble sulphate of lead. 

AiTTKiSA, Siuci.TB OB. —The cUiuf ingredient in 
eommon clay- 

AtumsA, SuxensTi! of. —This salt is now used cx- 
tensivefr in the arts, under the name of “aluminous 
cake," "patent alum,” aud *' concentrated alum." It 
is made by treating the calcined clays of Devonshire 
and Dorsetshire with snlphuric acid, precipitating the 
fcron, in the form of Prussian blue, by pruss.ate of 
potash. This substance promises to supersede alum, 
being cheaper and coutmiiiog a larger percentage of 
ahimiua. 

AtUKiwicsr, in Oliem., a metal, 

which has lately attracted much attention from its 
pfieuliar lightness. It was discovered by Wdbler in 
1827. Its preparation has been very much simpli¬ 
fied by the celebrated French chemist DoviHe, and 
it is now regularly prepared as a commercial product 
‘in the following manner:—Anhydrous alumina is mixed 
with ctorcosi and oil, and ignited in acovered crucible, 
When bold, the mass is broken to pieces, and exposed 
at a red heat fo the airtioB of chlorine gas. Chloride 
of alnminltim is fomred, and, when cold, is mixed with 
..half its weight chloride of sodium and fiuor spar. 
fVhis fixture Is jHaoefi in a crucible with ono-eiglithof 
snetsilic sodinm, and hesded to the melting-point of 
the misteri^ employed. Ihe Sodium seises pn the 
jthhRiiMi,’ Iwring thh aluminium in a reguiiue state. 
.Alwifiniam thus mreparod is a bluish-white metal, 
afinfiar to sfiica. it becomes as hard as iron on being 
hSaamwed and rCBed. Its extraordinary lightness, 
(thO speeii^ gravity of glass) has already led to its 
OwploytnMit inSewijllery; and, as the manufacture be- 
heeomos ehe^pttr, many more uses will arise. Xtforms 
goldreoloimd vrith copper^ called isiumi- 
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liluin bronse, which promisee to be usefril. It consist* 
of 90 per cent, of copper and 10 pw cent-of ahuniifiara- 
Its other alloys are very promising, and we under 
investigation. Added to iron in the proportion of 2S 
per oent.j^it prevents «the oxidation m that metal hy 
moist air. Its price has decreased from £3 to Sr.jper 
ounce during the last few years; and, being four 
times as light as silfer, it only cosni one quartor the 
priue of that metal, weight for weight. 

AwnsKrthit BttOHtm (ffse Baonzs AMrsuirirat.) 

Aluh-boot, a name given to the root of the w«ro* 
niuffl taocufatwia, which conttdos much tannin. Xt is 
nsedni Korth America as an astringent. 

AxuJts, in Chem.—Common alum is the type of * 
series of double salts, consisting of an alkaline sulphate 
in combination with the snlphate of a metetlicssesqui- 
oxide, but which do not neoesaarily oontun Unmuta. 
The principal alums are:— 

Sulphate of potash and alumina. 

,, ammonia „ 

« »«da „ 

„ potash and iron. 

,, „ manganese. 

„ ,, chromium. 

The slams crystallize in cubes or octahedres, and oas> 
tain %% equivalents of water of crystallization. 

Axousroim, or AxuirtTn.—A mineral found near 
Civita Vecohis.in Georgia, at Pio-dc-I.anoy, in France, 
and in ttio Grecian archipelago. It consists of tfia- 
mina S7‘13, sulphuric acid 3S'fi3, potash 11*34, and 
water 13, It is one of thp principal sources of alum. 

AxTxoxX, Sl-ve'-o-lit (liat, alveoUu, a small hollow 
vessel), in Bot.. a term applied to any little pit or 
socket, but parlieulatly to a cavity in the receptacle 
where the seed is placed. 

AtrxiA, S-lix'-t-a, in But., a gen. of dicutyledonons 
plants, belonging to the Dog-bane ord. Aptwynacefl!. 
The species A. steltofo has an aromatic bark, resem¬ 
bling in properties that of canella, 

Amabop, &m'-a-doo (Lnt. ad manum dulce, soft to 
the touch), a spongy Bubstanee, generally known us 
German tinder, which can be ignited by a spark from 
a fiint-and-steel. It is prepared by soaking thin slices 
of the fungi Potgporue igniariue aud fomentariu4) in a 
solution of nitrate of libtash (saltpetre), after they 
have been softened by beating with a matlet. Similar 
slices not treated with the salt aw sometimes used in 
Surg. to give support to afi'ected parts, and also to 
restrain hemorrhage. Whe*. impregnated with gun¬ 
powder, the prepared fungus forms black ainailou. 
Slices of the species Pol^porue eqwmmm and betuUnm 
arc pressed, rubbed with pumico, and formed into 
razor-strops., (See Poitporub.) 

AimaA-u, a ■rnal'-gam (Gr. malagtna, that which is 
made soft).—-.Mercufy mixed with any metal with which 
it will combine, foi-ins a pasty orfiuid mass called an 
amalgam, and is, in fact, an alloy of mercurv. {See 
Appot, Giunisro, Goip.) The property which mer¬ 
cury possesses of dissolving gold is taken advantage of, 
in the various processes for extracting this metal from 
its powdered ore. The mercury is afterwards distilled 
off, leaving the gold in a pure form. Amalgam for 
electrical machhies is made hy adding tinfoil in small 
pieces to mercury, until they form a paste. 

Awawita, Sm-a-ni’~ta, in Bot., a gen. of fuugi, 
thus named from Monut Amauns, in Cilicia, where 
they were very abundant. The species have a close 
resemblance to some edible fungi, aud are uot uulike 
the oommon English mushroom. Amtnita maieana 
is a very poisonous kind, though the natives of 
Ksmtsehatka are in the habit of eatiog it for the sWt* 
of its nareotie effects. It grows veiy abuiidautly in 
some parts of Eamtsebatka, and is cclleoted and dried 
by the natives. When steeped in the expressed jiiioe 
of the whortleberry, it imparts to the-Kquid the iutoxl- 
cating properties of strong wine, and when swallowed 
alone, it speedily produces drunhenneas. Oae or twn 
small fungi are a oommon dose te oaute » pleasant 
iutotication for a whole day. In toe doees it 
induces violent spasms.— Sef. Johnston's Chmeuhj/ 

' Oommon I/(fe, 

AMABAJernAox*. flm-o-rifa-fAoi'-se-s, in But., th* 
Amaranth ord. nf diootylfdonous plants. X%«ro are 
46 genera and 436 ^eoies, heihi or shrobs, usai^ dfi 
natives of tropical M^en*. 



UNI¥S9&a<^ ISPOBMATIOK, 
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iptn.. of >««aMmnjeicw. S<m« of 

TOO *pMM flowws, 

m4;lum bMo tatr»lM*d Mto t)m<i)oa8tnM oim* 

titMOI&tl AjOHnAomMraMli^^ ( 

mthwtl.' ,, 

AjuimaxoixatM,:. Is Bo^lbo 

MmtnWa 0*9. oi SMmooo^laAAiba* |^)». 3%er» 
MW 68 gBaer* «a6 480 fpeoiw, tw^vee of aaSTMiti 
of tiM worUi, but most Abimd^t at ilio Oifo M&ooi 
IBopt. SeverBl of tbcBB plants hiM poiRoitoni pro- 
pertief, and Bomo 5 ^Bld OxeOUentflfWM. 

iLKi.iixirJ>is, ia Bot.^ tb« tj^al fm. 

of the aat cm. AmaiyUidaeea, Seferat beantifal 
gardeh *nd gveeabonae plOBt* are iaelndid in tiiis 
geiuiiO Tbgf ate xesvataable for (heir brUBaat and 
(^nsaieRjeal floweira, which exhale a eweet perfhme. 

Aii.'ianoitB,(!9n>aw>n)'>«i« (Gt> omaitriM, obeoars), in 
Batb., ia a blmdaaea or obtouiit; of Tiahm, proceeding 
fhom a diseased state of the optio nOrver or of that 
part of the brain in oonnectien with it. M genersUp 
eotnes on ^aduallp, with dihnwas or eoiuoaloa of 
light, variations of ooienr, or the presence of floating 
oqcota called spectra. It is conunonlp oomMioned bp 
hHBc-oontinnad over.exoitomeDt of the organs of vision, 
or hp sodden expoanre to a bright light, or it majp 
proceed from a disordered state of the stomach. 11 is 
also sometimes hereditanr. It map he permanent, or 
oH^ temporaij. In a fuu habit, it is to be treated bp 
depletion; in the wesh, bp touios and alteratives. 
Caanter>irriiants are also to be used; ae^ blisters be. 
hind the ears, or a aeton in the back of the neek, or on 
the temples. 

Amatsos, Am'-&.eon (Or. a, witiicnt; naaoi, the 
breast), a fabulons female warrior, famous for 
valour, and smd to be an iuhsMtant of thetZaucaeos; 
so called from their cutting olT the right breast to give 
greater fVeedom in the use of the bow. The ancients 
mention three nations of female warriors. Iho Ariatic 
Amaeons, the Septhian Amazona, and the Atricau 
Amazons, which last wore annihilated by Hetoolee. 

Annilsx'DOK, &th-hiaf^-dtv (Ft. amboHodeur), in 
Siplom. sigsiiiesan agent sent bp one sovereign power 
to anetber to treat on stfairs of State and matters afibot- 
iag tlio intere^s of hia conntirp. Ambassadors are of 
two hinds; those that reside regnlarlp at the court to 
which they are accrdtlited, and those that are sent there 
on a special occasion, ths latter beingatpled “ambussa. 
dors extiraordiusry.’' The duties of an ambassador are 
to watch over the interests of his own country at the 
foreign court; to negotiate for treaties and alliances; 
to enforce the performance of existing treaties, to 
protect bis countrymen from injury or^njustico, and 
to aid them in case of need. Ambassadors, together 
wi& their families and snitea, enjoy perfect security 
of person, and their property is protected against'all 
legal prciccss. /fhep are usnmlp, also, exempted from 
ODstom duties and from all taxes, and axe allowed the 
free exerciee of tbmr religion. 

AtiBKs. Hm'-ber (Fr. ambrt, Sp. ambar, Gr. eleh 
iron), a resinons mineral solid, of a flue yellow colonr, 
which, on being rubbed, becomes stironglp electric, 
it has given its name to the science of electricity, 
being the first snbataaoe which was found to poucss 
such properties. Itismnch Dsedfar|cwellery and pipe 
mouthpieces. Dissolved in chloroform, it forms one 
of the best photographio varnishes. D m fbund abun¬ 
dantly o» shores of the Baltic, and, occasionidlp, 
in Greenland, Bngland, Italy, Spain, Bkilp, Siberia, 
and China. It is supposed to be a fossil gum or resin, 
from its constituents and properties, and from con¬ 
taining the bodie* of insects inclosed in its mass. 

AMBJsn, itoiB on. (Se* SncciHio Aoin.) 

AKBXBaurB, dm'-6er'pns (Fr, ambm, ambre; grin, 
grey).—Ambm^cia is a morbid secretion of the sperm 
whale, much need in perlaniery, found floating on the 
a^ or deposited on the ooast. Although possessed 
of little aomtt, it imparts a delioate odour to other 
perfumes. 

Am»bosu, dm-bro'-sbs-d (Gr. a, not, Imd firefes, 
mortal); in Heathen Myth.^ was the.>name. given to 
the food of the geds, as distinghished. from neeior, 
whioh was their diwk. It was supposed to endow them, 
with eternalyouth and immortah^v;, aodmortiiite whol 
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were permitted, to partahe of it were in setnd BSeaSBBB - 
aasimllatedio the gods,ree«irilng an increase of 
and beantj. Ambrosia WM also the name bf he^m 
fl^vsits obaerved to Greece to honour Baoeh^ 
.during the'vtotsim, .; y. 

Airanx, .dsi' -^s (Itot. (crmariuRi, a starehonau,; 
tooker, oupboard)), the place where the arms, iflidL 
vessels, andfiverytbtog whieb belpnged to housekeepinib 
were kept. • ■ ■ ■■ 

AuBnna]CcK,dM'.i«>to»* {Iiat.omiufa, I wsihl, atenn 
dmived from the French, and applied to those moying 
hospitals wtoeh accompany every army, or division, <m 
an army, to the flehL frirnished with w the rejgnisitee 
for the snoconr of the sick or wounded. D to alsO 
applied to the waggons or carts provided for conveying. 
the wounded from the field of battle. The latter aire 
termed by the French ambulancen voUmter, and were 
first introduced in 1783, bv Larrey, the celebrate 
French military surgeon. During the Crimean war, 
smbalanoea monetea on the pa^saddles of multo 
weretised, and improved ambttlanoe-eartswerecbto. 
Structed and sent oat to toe Crimea, 

AvnosoasB, Sm'-but-iaid, ia IKil., a term derfved 
from tfae ltaUan imiqteare, to lie in bushes or concealed, 
and signifying the lying in wait or in concealmenfrOf a 
body of troops to atts» an enemy unawares. 

AwBunenrsB, dm-e-Zaa'f«As^r, in Bot,i, :a ^n. 
plants belonging to toe enb-ord. j^i^atocriicw, of the. 
nat. ord. Fwace®. The species A. camHtowti* is a 
native of the arctic regions, and its fruit, called tlto 
shad-beriy, or serrioc-beriy; is: nsed for mixtog:with 
pcmican. 

A WKW, ai'-men', a word derived from the Hejnrew, smd 
signifying, properly, firm or faitofnl. In the begiitofeg 
of a sentence, it to used by way of emphasis, aa, «vr%, 
or trulif i. and at the end, especiully of prayers‘oe 
hymns, it signifies so 6«> it, or to Uf it be. 

Asikniib Howouxtub, o»OToa(i' hon-owoM' m-yi 
a kind of punishment toflioted in France tipi^ 
traitors, parricides, or Badrilegious poMona. It 
was thus inflicted : the offender being ariiverod inito 
the hands of the hangman, he was stripped of his Shirt, 
and a rope put about his neck, ni4 a taper to his hand; 
ho was then led into court, where he was obliged to 
l>eg pardon of God, the king, the court, and hto 
country. Sometiincs the punishment ended horej 
but sometimes it was only a prelude to death or basidi- 
ment to the galleys, * * 

AuBHUitBiri', fllat. «B*Mdof{o,anem«i- 

dation, or Btrengthoning); in Baw, to the correction 
on error in the process, which may be amended, evsa 
after judgment. Such correction cannot be made 
where the error lies to giving the judgment itself. I» 
such case, it is not amendaiile, but the judgment 
may bo reversed or cotTected by a majority of the 
judges of a court of error, composed of the jndges of 
the different courts, or such of them as can attend, 
upon a writ of error sued out hy the party aggrieved 
by the judgment. . 

AstuNnitsiiT, in Fed. (Fm But nt PAmstAKBitt.): 

AicnirxACnoVB, Awen-fui'-sB-Bs, to Bot., a term 
applied to those plants which bear catkins (see AHBiti 
TUm) , as the oai, Willow, poplar, birch, and walnut.^ 

Ambuxck, or Catkik, i-meu’-tam, to Bot., a kind 
of spike, which only bears barren flowers, that to, only 
stamens or pistils; these being separated from each 
other by bracts. The whole amentum usually falto off 
in one piece, soon after fiowering or froitihg. The 
Bpecios of willow called palm to England has very fine 
catkins, and the young branches heari^ them were 
formerly used to deck churches on Pidm Sunday; 

AstSBClAMBjra, a-WBr'-si-a-iBrnt (I.st. aiwcmcmes* 
iim), in Daw, signifies the pecuniarv pdnudunent of an 
offender against the queen, or lord of a franebi»e,_m 
her or his court, that is found to be mmiMrwrdm, 
i .e., to have offended, and to stand at the mercy of the 
iinoon or lord7 It was the usual puntohment wffioted 
by the court loet fox public nuisances oqmnut Md vrjtbm. 
its juris^ction; bnt as tbeso oq®*i* jwdom nsia, 
c^th^ powers have fallen into desuetude, u> conse- 
(iuence of the ready justice afforded^ by courts of law* 
am erciaments may be now considered 

A unnttuirtsHS, a-toce^-i-fo-atoms, wo^ pr pnram 
used to the United States of America, but not current to 
lto^and,o«mxtogchiefly to ooaversationor to c’' 
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Amerioaniniia ani wonu w nil^esiued i&« to the eirt bat it ii flmaWd io the 

diffeient Mue fMmMOiM ahkh tliejr here in Baglai qtan^tim whes oihrofceiKmt ormatie Biettair 

ihr l tk^ In Rooie . or ie Mfiosnted to jawtroottve Aqnat^in 

inateneMt eraros thit IttiM btn^ obsolete, or whose le iilM <tw!ng tiie dis^IntiiSt jOf ooel ih sail* 

merainga heeh chan^ ia Bhjlutdt ore j^erred ii Worin^ ^e •nnaoniai^ liquor produoed in 


Amerion, ^ iCsU anw this dtas. 
Aadnsnt, (liat. amti 


«' raer Pf I 


earing &e ennaoniai^ liquor pi^uoed in this uruf 
being thh jreet souroe or amtaonie ibr obnuntenSet 
rOniiMjlianuianBde from &e enunonieeal 


found neer Oort, in Sagcoaf, end in l^enayWenie. fbe 


l!rH*O40e0 = Oeei + HO + NB. 


Primtal emeihysi ii epnrMe Twie^ of theaepphire, Hiofsa eu^ed ie ecdleoted 6^ Inerearjr, orelae bg 
iMopnaiihi of alainine) With e iraiulporUoam oxide diapleoement, ea it is greduafiV obebihel bjr jreter. 
nf ironw Ammonie is eentfr liqu^ad bx the oombint^d esnon of 


1 ft ittm. ■ Ammonie is eenyfr liqui 

An. (Sbe Ainr.) e pressure of edetmoap 

Altuui. 1 t, or Ajiiceun, HimuxuB, subiaittiog thia liqu 

in Aiith., ere those Which ere nwtnidljr equal to the eoid, solid ammonip u 
sum of eaeh other’s aliquot parts. Thus, 220 end 284 support chher oombua 
areamiqehle numbers i the etiqnot parte of 220 ore, ] dimcnlfy. Itisdeeoipp 


Ammonia is eontfr liqamsd bjr Bie oombint^d asBon of 
epressnre of 04 atmosphmei &d e temperSture 32”. 


ire amioabte numbers i tne euqnot puts ol 220 ore, difiicnJ^. itwdeeompoaedmto itBeleraentsbfpsssmg 
, 2, 4, A lO, 11, 20, 22,44, SS, liO, wniofa ore equal to through it e series of eleetrid eperlca, or l^ trenonittieg 


>rt chher oomh 
ilfy. itisdeeon 


■odnoeA Aohnoniedoeinot 
n or lifo, end mfiainea with 


avg ^ AV| 0\/.| A«g vvg AAWg . WUXV. 

tM }- end those of 284 ure 1,2,4,71,1'^ 


a current of it through e red>hot tube. Ammonie 


AjaurrsnS, Stn-t-Sn'-tkai, e fine rerietyof esbeetos. ia reedf^ absorbed b; water, whioh (shtw up 670 timee 
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its own 11010106 of the gas, i 


quoTMnmomm 


AiiiouBCuuiU,o^i'-h«*lii'>f4«.—Itnotnnfreqnentiijr of the chemist, or liquid emraomO, es it is generally 
happens tlmt e connael, not retained in e cause before improperly caQed. Ammonia is fonnd in rery emau 
tibe court, meidaons some cose wiUiin his knowledge qnantitiae in the air, being evotied daring the deeom* 
WhhA has been decided, bearing on the wint under position of most animal enbstances, more espeelony 
^Sonssion, or imikes-a suggestion in aid or the argu- excrements and urine. Ammonia forms an Infinite 


^eonssion, or imikes-e suggestion in aid of the ar| 
ment. He is then styled osnciM e»r(c, or friend o<f t 
eonrt. 


Aitints, Affi'-ufrt. — The snddee are compounde I of potash end soda. 


I- excrements and urine. Ammonia forms an tnfinlM 
e nuinber of salts with the dUferent acids, most oftfaem 
similar in their properties to the corresponding selte 


formed from ammonia by the substitufion of one or kvuomt., Acktstb or, or Brim or lltjroauuupe, 
more eqnivalents of e metalloid, e halogen, or used in medicine os a refirigemnt and diaphoretic, 
on acid base, for one or mote equivelents of the AKuoms. CsauoxsTn or.—!I%e Beeqimcorbonote of 
hydrogen, ammonia forms the smelUng-salts of the chemist’s shop. 

Aaoimania. IRlidilaiKmlde. Dlidodanitde. Acetamide. generally called Preston BMta. Solution ol 

{ H ^ rCl fl fCtHyOg (acetyl) of ammonia is sometimes used os an emetic 

H N'iCl HkI N<H used in the manufsetnreof nnfermented b 

H (01 (H (H need In medicine oe astimulont. 

Baotganic enudes ere not xery numerous; but tiie AhuoxXA, Hitsasb or,—This salt Is r 
number of acid bases in organic chemistir being laborstorr for the nrodootian of nitront 


^ fCl fl f CtHyOg (ooetyl) of ammoma is sometimes Used oa an emetic. Itisolso 

KfCl Hfl KaH used in the manufoctnte of nnfermented bread. It is 

(01 (H (H need In medioine os astimnlont. 

! amtdes ere not xery numerous; but the AhuobXA, Hitsasb or,—This salt Is used in the 
of acid bases in organic chemistry being laboratory for the prodnotion of nitrons oxide, or 


almost endless, the organic amides are correspond- laughing-gas. The orystals are melted in a retort,'ate 
ingly onmerous. (SRe AMiiruB.) gentle beet, nitrous oxide being gtxen off, end water 

AXEDDru, dm'-i-dine, the aoloble portion Of starches, remaining behind. 

_ \fJt - -• .1_ __ ® -vvww .• .mm. 


Amnocew, a-»id'-o>/en, a hypotbetio hose, eon- 
tsining two equixalcnts of hydrogen to one of AiniowiA, Stru-UAre or,—This Salt, which is much 
nitrogen.' m . , used os a cereal manure, is obtained in great quantities 

AiiixgB, der-iWt._— ®e emines are compounds by nentralixing bone- or gas-liqiior with sulphuric 
loroaed fr<te ftomoaiai, m the same war as the amidas, acid, evaporating and o^atwizing. 
by the substitution of e metal or salifiable compound AimoKiAC..Giw.—This substance, which is often 


NH.O1T0. = 2NO-l-’dHO. 

Ahuoira, ScrumATS or,—This Salt, which is much 


by the substitution of e metal or si 
radicle. 


vaav veesstAWini 

) compooud 


Ammonia. 


Fotammlne. Trislneomine. 

(K rZn f 

NIh N|Ztt 

lu Un 1 


Kthylamlne. 


acid, evaporating and snstallizing. 

AiraoKiAC, GPU.—Tbii snbstance, which is often 
confused with the salts of lunmonia, is a concrete juice, 
procured from at unknown tree growing in Persia and 


0,H, (ethyl) Abysunia. it occurs in agglutinated masses called 
H Xears, and is used in meiticmo as a atimuhint and ex- 

H peotoraat. When softened with xinegar, it forms e 


Metailic amines are leas nnuierons then those formed plaster, which has been usm for the last 2,1X10 years, 
from organic bases. (d!ie Auisns.) and has aurvixed all changes in medicine. 

Aukow, or Aupg, (Sm'-won, in Heathen Myth., was Auuokiac.Bai.. (Set Auuonitru, CirT.onTi)g or.) 
^ name of a (Mebreted deity of the Egyptians, Who Auuokiacpu, im'-mo~ni'-fhtttmi a fetid gtim-resin 
was considered by the Greeks to be synonymous with used in Med. It exudes from the stem of an umbetli- 
their dupiter. His chief city was Thebes, which was ferous plant known to botimists ns jDorema ammonto- 
tbenoe called the city of Ammon (IVo-Amwon, in the cam, which grows in Persia and the adjacent ports of 
CBd Testament), and by the OreCha Diospolis, qr city Asia. It ia oceaaiOUally prescribed as an expectorant, 
w Anpiter. In the temples of the holy city he ia re- and is apphed extemally to promote the absorption of 


or me aoa power, Ana wcariog* crown wita ifcpeouliw Auuosutt A<^v^, Auuomx (Liobiu), AwirojnJB 
ornament of two feathiws onoa long band behind, fid]- (Liqpob), AuuoniA (Sonprion or).—^he sclntion of 
lag down to hit feet. He ia also sometimes represented gascoos ammonia in water is called by all the above 
^lai^’s he*d, 0 r with th»;headofnram*ndthe names. As stated under AuuoirxA, water absorbs 
IjW of a spbmx. ^ 670 times its xolnme of ammoniacid gas, forming a 

Votii.9!il«iE AiiKAttf AipruAXi Ai*zi.iiX, oo^nrlcss trfttiApBreiit liquid, bftviaff-u 
-AmiVi HiUt'MHOAa’, w—Aimnonift pungent smell, u bnrning cuuitiio tuete, end a etrong 

<»mponnd, ppSse8tog the ^properties OlkaBne reaction. At its greatest etiWngth its speeifio 
4ff11m s2kabeS }nwper,---potaeh and soda. It was. first gravity is fiSO, and it oan only be kimt in cfcseiy* 
iMi|^d byjmestk^, In the yesor 17^4, Who narasd it s^ hottlM. It is modi bjr pnssiag the ' 
•Bnuuie uri Heprociured it from ssl-axiUnoniaC: whence thioagh distilled water kept near freesing-pomt 

j Bjr BubBcmtiaiff it to lieat, . lie fmmd 4t to means of ipe. It is of great iifo.iii laboratory as a 

ro-aficnt, disSOlTinB msiw oxide# eUd salts iasolimle in 
It:ia : to Tonn iv.l^ tfaw ^raet ‘iuilo& of iEose waic^e It is emplpyea in znediciuit os a stimulaot* 

gasMj bat xtiiereVcr nascent hydrogen There Are two degrees of stren^ xi»ed,--the Hnaor 

sn« sBeunated by ai^ chemkid swttefi, si portion of ommcniss fiirtior, of-esO; and the ordinary liquor 
MiH n oBi n ia nlmys Ibvqid hi thn rnultegoompound, }«m>OBH 'M^ *pirifr ofheHshoin,i>f 




imivBBsii. mmiimoist. 



Axxosnaa. 

«o1xlia tome paitt 

them. ^ The 

Miiaul|h«itiiil»bitad:t^ WMprotldedwil^aie- 
Mii^ hy mean* of couM Rte (xr •ink in the 

•mter -f nadlte; •ktlj^ ooveting, neewMoMly MiOate in 
<aa«‘ *0 floalt WM •trong to bear^ 

raettore of great dep^ by Its tubular form aadm* j 
netnalribf mrauppoct*, I 

Avkoiaim.--a^ KBiateciee of abrnoMietio oom* 
TOund metal nailed Mnmonhmir and hatmg the eontti -1 
ttttion NHtWkaa been aairam^ M the on& method of 
«splah)in|; the ptrfiwt amdogT tiiat exltte between ^ 
•utevof atemoi^and titKmm the w tnetids. An 

•qniralent eS gntmomaunited to enegDiveletitof water 
is supposed to form the oxide of this metel, IfH*+S0 
m oorreependiag to j)otasse> the oxide of 

potaesiiim EQv Tim foUo^geomperiSon between the 
oompoimde ^ rnnniAnie and imoeo of Other metals will 
timw t]M irtuklng of this theoty at a glenoe. 


uasssd «n 3m aoeeasion of ChaticalX., which exiflndw 
thepersatmeatiMiUyemMataed itttiieexemititmof his 

Ainttot, or Aian<nt$ iu SIBdwbknr, is tiw 

mctmbreaons bag ia wkkdfc the figtfiH is imdpsed 
iu :'1lm :';whmb«‘-Bad wkieh: vatoo^'dei!»iaa/;fbe;.iis^ 
aniNil« ltMedm]maedoffhreemenAraima'i.ah^ 


the ekMfoa/ and an inaar, oaUadtfmuamioa. 
Avoicpif, dmie'-maat, iu Bokt'a gea. «f plaatabw 


Metd. 

HaD .....Oxide. (NICajO .......-Omde. 

.........OhHwide* (KHJai.........qWortde. 

Sa ...Todifle, (NH*)!.. ........Iodide. 

CaO. »0,., .Sitrate. . (KHifo, KOi ..Nitrate. 

£aO|SOt..^lude. 

Tim ttmoty OX the eadslpeam df a eomi^ mietal is 
borne out sot SSty by anelogyImt by actual eoEpeci* 
meut;' 'If a thw eiObium cd? pamnniiy'ara immersed in 
a aolntdos ;of chmfdde'Of p«m aad au eieBtric 
cuiiwut bepetsedlbroUfh them, the mefroury gTsduaUy 
■weSla up utfd a -pasty maie, wbioh expennumt has 
UToeedto be ■«> .amsiigam of mercury aad pothtsiom.' 
If (ddonde bf aeimoediim be e^wtitsAed, the same 
aStsot takes plaoei only difitmeeee beiBg^ 3iat the 

bulk of tim mereuin iethaeb^^^m inoreesediand at; 
leet floats cm the saihti 0 tt, irdm ite l^ti^ The 
mstioa oftfaiasaiiadgam seema adt only todeuumsteate i 
tbs eaistenoe of ammoniam^ iMt also to show Oiat it is 
a:xn*tSjbdon»mstel]ioaaSaigamBbeing unkitowa. Wbrnt 
thtowa into water, these amelgsme fonu solations of 
potsehatid lUBimctifla saime<di?air, with the ercdutioD 
othydrogas. - 

|i:||^d-BL0mSg24'XO4'B 

Hgj^^>+TO 

Axitoirinii, flBtbiuss f».-.Ttiis salt B urdiaarar 
etiled ssbamifUittUMti at amriato of ammonia.. ..It m 
made extoasiaeljr by a«>traliriBgbooe.liq»o» w «ww 
aeld, enutorating, or 




•alt, anim^ matter, aad Olay, uaraaflntmadefiram 
tbe aopt arodnoed m.burnlag cametlf daag iaXibya, 
sear the tample of Japitef Amaum, wheaoa ita eaume. 

It i| mnob UMd is the arts, asore emaebdlyin tixmingJ duty Jmowatndr amphibious animals, inssmucb M 
mm, coimar, and brass. Xtmay belotiseeddireotiybyjalhaB poisesa ptoiBweaeoasly both tnsgs mid 
tim aaitmof diy iBUimm e^ ' jTlwseaaimala en the Axototibwihioa 
































































hrasitiMaitMMe 


-tbe Sicens, 

..Mid the PKtenn,. 
Btreaans wJi^j]«>i^ifa!J| f 

Mid 









MxmsHfte liM Mb SMtrktdd 4d' 

«Bi&d fintcttliiiatii’t |hr^^)i»'n||i>Da.t2 
brutke lyr iM»aa<^.gtud in ^ha& cwrbeat or tndixde 
(ionditioit, nsd nfiidrwwde iM9»ire Innj^, nnd TMOire; 
air on Minmi^tbeir foM «a 


'?''Sr«har«i . :'■' {SMlBaiikx&Kuiit. 

lo, Sixim. SAUKjjiTDSs.'jrBcin'hB.) '’.'’' 

doctble sfbeste ttfadoadna 
'Md oofonred bbok or -gteea % 

$ltb<nd>wiitioB(Kr BXide ^ iron for the letterk 
A Kif a tg oi iOgr, (3r. amfiiUioUa, 

etobt^Mid %Mi di(courM),is ai^rm used to dcnoten 
jTOWe euMieptible 0t tiro different iaterpretwtaionei 
axblnf niiiMir idrewi tb» erffer <£ the^tMs, or 'from the 
ennbi^iione Mewni^ ef« irord. The eaewers of the 
<mud.ee DBU* 'firat^focmiiy of tfaii nature, na in that re- 
oeivi^ the tetwAef’^Aio fe ^aeUla 

'.fi 9 m^et~wmn 'eihete the .meaninf; may be 

eSrailr Itot ytta inil «oiu}u«r the Eomnoe,, or that the 
.:3lte<his:trfQ:e«nitp>^?dUk''-- 

AjfZKtnitaeB, (Or. both, nbont, 

«n both aides, and abodbi, in Poetry, the 

name of a ftiot of three aj&iblea, or irfaieh (be middle 
one iaion%, phi me diet aadiMtehort. 

daf</Mii<i'*a ’(Or, ttmphi, nrinmd, 

1 grow), in 'Sot., &e name firen by Eo^eber to ■* 
aeotiod of (berelg^abU kingdom. The character roni' 
numto aElbe members of this great gronoE the^owms. 
eion oft* n^m increasing onlynt (be i^umference. 
The . Amnhiia^ <d therefore eorreafMmd 

ndthtiiamonoeel^MeNas of Jaariea,a«d'aithibe three 
dmakstat JEUhqfgm, Ende^'ras, and Etei^yens, of 
■iiwdiejr.- , 

Jkitestttrxamc ^levjrcn^i&e'^Bi-^-oitmk, apobdoo- 
Teligiooa eoort of ancient Gceoee, eaid to' bavo been 
■fonndedby>and' to have tidieo ibivnatnelrom, Amphto- 
'fyim, son'of 3>enoBlion; bnt^'aeooiibng to; Strabo, it 
wnaibistitutod by Aoritiiie, khm of ArgOa. ft was pro. 

' bai% aHbet a niUgiona aaeenibi^, bvt It^mbtoghentiy 
eame-to beof^reetpolitical impeertaaoe. It waacom. 


OTfflP 

atatoaiWbo sim tirioe ayearfor pro--, 

tedtii^ fiieir opmmon totetoats, And jweieiytogtheir: 
religions inetitedioM. A« indiridiial states beoame 
powerfh], aadntrorelbr the find rank/the infinouceof 
' this eonneii decUoed, and in tbethne of Eemoetbenes: 
Ebad eeased to oomwandret^eet. 

AaosmaciKt ibB^fan*f>a><er (ffr. oawAv and Ptakrot,' 
kmgKm Pcietty, tbenaW pf a fMoi timeoayfiabtes, 
of wldch Em i^Shi one » abort, and the Srat and laat 

httig. 

AicriUaA.iiu, imj^rrar'-i^ in Bot., an indehiseenf 
many-oaUed £niit Ime that of tbe Baoiwb, 

XictBisca,JlmJh/-i-9(&t., doable-ghadowi>d).a term 
applied by attr^oniera to ilbe inhahitants of the 
troptha, traoto tbadowp Etetnately point norih and 
nouth at'nooB, «i cenoaite ime» of the year. 

AttoAnnsa^'Can, iiw'.pt-itkAwi.tsf', among tbe aheieni 
Somhni, waa « apeeito of straciore ^dest^ed fortbe 
axhibitionof eombata fit ght^kttMe, wild beasts, and 
Other sports. Its nanto ie farmed worn the two (Sreeh 
wordla am/hi/^op both sides, and iheatroe^ a tbeatre, 
nndwoulcitbwdinmteada^etbeatTfi. Intbeiheatre, 





_ epitJtet of <5«dotwl, 

ip% Hgiore, fn length 

ffed on.fou>aeoto.wdhea, and 
araiiittotnza, to 




thameide 


was 
The 

were dUed and anr r oon dAd wi 
seats, of rnwhle l&mrtsa, eossnsd 
oapable of reusing wm hsea ’Vtmn^i^tea ^Ei^dsend 

■fl fthrtvwmiM 


e doors wm ^juiy 
the immense multitndec and Ete anttisMi!!, jiassegto, 
and siairoases were cantnred with, studs ehimiaite tkdi, 
that eaoh person, whether of the senatos^ t|^ieslfieh> 
or plebeian order, anired at ids dfetini^ ,wnto<|with« 
emt trauUe or confueton. EtdiaiiaftirilM-tm^ted! AditEi 
in any reapeot oonld be sahserrimmtodiwothtosdg^^ 
and ]^easare of the speotatonu Tfmy Wsnt. proteetod 
from theaunandrMn byanmni^cWM^toeaisioMpS^ 
drawn over their heeds. Thaw wist '<m«t(ikmilh>^re> 


strewed wHib the finest asnd, and nueeaaliEiy istotdhed 
tbe moat diffbr<»nt farms. At ooe aatontob'EseopHid 
to rise-ont of the earth Ifice tbe gardna of tlHi Htope* 
rules, and was siterwarcU brtdnm into ton Kotos and 
oavems of Thraee. Tbe eabfamnHsepueifdnes popteyed 
an inashaustihle supply of water} and aoiat had yast 


and vepieniahed with (a« moaators of the deep. Sa 
the decoration of these seones toe 'Bawan esipinwa 
displayed toeit wealth and liberalify i and'«• rend Aa 
various occasions tliat. tjie wliole ftonUitre oS Eie .nsn* 
phitoeatt^OttsistodAwer of^silf^ or of goMj^ of 

in tto chanioter cff a to^herd, attracted to the eapitto 
by too fitme of toeir. magBidccnoe, siffirme tont too 
nets designed es a detonce againat the wild l^ta 
were of gold wire } tosit ’toe mwtoios were gfidod, and 
tbto toe^24*to bwede w the ,a«M^ ranks 

iff apeotatom firem eato was atodded with a 
precioiui ;mo«ato 4^^ AsEfa inpoa. 


<iaatoidaadf anamphitoeatan, MutthantaaM bywhich 
«o great a nvunher of pemewa as were etmflregated 
in toeae ediSoea eonld nsTO fMiad togreas' aad egress 
witbemt confivdoD, wo >baro 'rcammO: to 
du^TUn mien on too neait'm^. The extatow oiroott 
eonSMtadof twooraKWastortMof mtepiee, toRiaain 
ntnabor aoeordiasto toeoatatoaif (heaasidiitoRiteo. 
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1 ^ t Jiilili 




Jk3naoKA,t lba';fihrS (Or. ag^iorau, teem <wy >14 


.tiiiA.' otlt«r :elaaMB'< of 

tin;- atWIroMlk Q, wMoK:|^v« aoeosg to ifao'floor of 
tli9.jotgiggaodiate^^ or oarridM. B^ and tiion 

.agoond 

diirisioo ^ ; i>Kmiiog, or bjr tlie. gtairosse S to tUg 
Beoo&d «ate1diOI^■Odmi}or. and ttenoe % f-Ve ot^uvMo 
6 to l}iiO tbrn' diMtitit of bench<«, 
by otim «ta&nsiriH^ia4didbr«nt dirootioot to tbo third ^ 
oxierior oogtiflor, obteh oomnninicHted with the upper- 
iBott diviwon )(tf bahOheg. Tbsee difihreot etairoMoe 
were reOpMtiwa^' of^wite to diShreat arohei, and 
Kppro«eltwli{)K>mn||Bict 3 }o$sa^, tboo^, for the a^o 
of pee^icaHy, hare, abown them m * aingle .dia> 
grama ^^}lCbo oMl]Mtbw1M<o ooneieted of two 

atoiite of oi^tUlmdei' and an atticr. Tito iower etoiy 
>8 Toryloftya^i^i^tall add muvoar archee, sepuated by 
bnUraoMi p»]^etioiu in tho Qofbio atylg, 

crowned capital, d tegidar entabldtnre 

encireiea thO' and brealu in prejaeiioa ovar 

a«ery tgattMM. xbo i^atiot c&rohit eooauda of ^tfy 
Open dTobeOi Of «bSdb iSoaK,. ai. tho aatvemitiee of tlm 
dMEoetoriB. DMcnaoi^iiod adp pedteeutat 'tboae 
were fxMcaiM^ tibo fiwd- ootinnKwa. Xflb rUaeitadea, 
of thia e^ttwtfd’edlflooareyeO.trasMeoiu^tbat itia 
wonderfcil it idthnld 'iteioaia do-wett proBaanrad ga we 
'find it at the ptiHwnf^ ^ 

rertad it into ttfottroMi ’ & rflw'it itaa tacen W the 
Saraocna, who )repiaiabd.f^ p|Ullld«|;ih at ittiitt titejr 
'■ . ' V .n- vt-. ’> , >1 . 1 1 


W|Li&'., ia the 
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pm DICPONASY OF 


Amplexicatil 


fhnn harini; • lumaie or var flu aadb alda dt the na<dc, 
Ite fom ftud vwd«d,ht(t it nw uevai^loinKMd 
naiTow, «tiout 3 or Si feet in Itekih^ 07 

■houtdinohM ia diMoeter^ tevoniMiiiae at mbfowt 
oxtrestitj almoethi * Iwilrit to bdotit of iotprtiicKi into 
•rtnnd or tbeeutiu/iaorGUcttokef^ it aprij^. 
treire itwunil;T wed &ar loMMirtiog. oil, wme,. honey• 
mpee^ ^ otW 3 r^i hntMdto .M ^aenuy itrne> 
Hoortw BwiltioM-aai^hc^ of gold end etoiie, and 
in later ^ vere not mieonnion; 

Slttctfacn unphotw the Beman oeriod haiw ocoa- 
•ioaelly hen& fomid in X^jgland. lfhe amphora waO 
^80 a meature ofioapa^ty amooe ihe Oreehs and 
BosMiaa. QChe XUnnanam|h<nra oonmned 43 ««cuirie8, 
or ahout T'gaUoiu I ^tnilBsglish >wiBa'nienaure s the 
Atih) or Graoiaa' ahont vm thkd ihora. > Aihche the 
BihaaBe the aannhoca araa ano many weaaiiTei oontahi- 
iBiy ahont a hnahala. Vha Yancdiana atSl hate a h'q^ 
nmaanre of thlasame, eontainineahont 13 qutM6,r;r?£$jr^ 
Smith'a ZMetianenv am 4»UgHiU9!ii. 

AitrattxiQavii, im^fleaf4!4«i»lilai.di^ 
hraoet msa%i, aatemkln Bob, a tenhiliinued to. aieaf; 
whMh ia enhwifed «t ita^ 1^^ i^-atein 

&«m ahieh waprJs^i m-in Mi't . X'. ^ 

Aaii^awiXt da«^4ai^a&a» (liia. onjpifn^i I prone 
orlop oin, in Snrg., ia atem appiied to deheihihe ope¬ 
ration' or cnttiBg w a limb or 4 o>na'p«ir t of the body. 
The .hitman iramO ia so eon8titn^. jt!hiit if one meinlier 
be diseased, theiriiole body anfifera with it j a»4 ftd^ 
qnentiy the life of an individual may depend tinoti the 
remoad'Of an injured or diseased memoeEi The au- 
oieota, while they saw the neoaseity of onlthstr bfl'a 
liiubi thraiik from the opennioti with diamsy, for they 
knew lof no means of stopping the hemorrhage biit 
red-htft,hoh» md hoUioe oil or reaintmd hence, be¬ 
sides the aoffering entailed npon the patient, tbetr 
operathma were aeldom sttoceaafnl. The advapoe of 
ttaodmw isurgery ia here wry marked, ndt only in the 
improved methods and applisnoes for operating ; bnl; 
firmn their inqreMtd knewled|(e <}f thehiiman body, 
Burgeons are nowwWe to aetmame with for greater 
accuracy' arhen an operation is. neeetsary, or, by a 
miner operation, ate able frequently to save a; limb, 
Uttie or a# aU impaired, wbieh ewn half ^ 
a^ ffohld ihaiTO. been ruthlessly Waeriflced; wbila the 
recent istrodnctioii ofoamestb^cs has been of intti- 
timahUi raliie to the patient. An amputation may 
be pmformed by Yh is termed the oiroular, the 
doobfo'fii^, <Or;the sbgle-flap opomtion. Ih proceed¬ 
ing to im^Titate^:^^ t^dent isfrrst placed ip a oopve- 
nieiit posBion, and the ntUn artmor is compressed by the 
tonrnnjtmt (sM !IYoiHriftoh«) osby theb^^^^ 
ashstsat. The mreular operatioh is performed by nrst 
ifotaCiiing the shin A shmt distance below Where the 
amputation is to bc made. Xt fo then drawn upwards, 
atm the muscles divided dotan to the bone,, which fo 
^n sawn through. The snihries are then seized with 
ft smaU forced, drawn slightly oUt* and tied wim a 
thread, after Winch theeWa it feroui^t over the wonOd, 
and eitber sfrtoh^ or held together by atrjpB,of 
sire piaster; Tla dontde-ffop. opiawti^ 
thes^TA ih that; ^ and cut down 

in a t]sntim{;>n»ineri. on opposite aidw, so w to form 
two flapsv v^cb 4*0 then mmma up, and tba.knife car¬ 
ried Toundthglgmc, dividing :so^ hmy *tj“ 

be adhering fo it | wpim the. snrgedn saw* the 
bone, It'is .tofofo^m it mAhes a 

greats wonad, and that tM aricriea, friml being cut: 
ohKqttriy, will be less seoure^ tied ; but it is in favour 
wBbmsx^.f wbo maintaisi that there is little force in 
these bi^fothma, and that they are more thw compen¬ 
sated for.lMrrhlm greater proteofron aiforded by the 
flaps to the bone, -tThe singledfop imaration is seldom 
rescr^ nidess where a wrUon of. the limb is de¬ 
stroyed on'one side, And it bseomea neoeBsary to take 
the flap from the Aig^oaitA Bergusou'a 

^^traaT,^«^!s2&f44(swfo. something sns- 

pendedji.isauelRscit^Alig «*««# thaneofe, or 
othacwisa about w» .psRgmi, aj» «ha«A frOmpecidentA, 
diaeaaes, wttflhtmw^ •»!».'' '’'ilfhtT’’ 'usuul^ sfonM, 

foetaU, or jplante’t soiBe«*Mi»i««*«9«e* or words. 
lAgvagedfo apaimmiiM <td«r,, ;Thsw8Afa.mo«h used 
'l^^agear assididrilWbm«h«.hAaii^ 
if AmerioAmidiinoa, ihaj|g|bi^ fiiaAi> Bo. Brom 
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eiations agaisstlfotnu. Bveb At the prseent timAi in. 
'ebmo piide df i^gland, faith ia the virtue of cartaiu 
charms has sot en^ly ceased. 

. .Avtf.af-sif(l^t;AAmfoS.s,'.fr<end),.':Xh fraw, Aon* 
ctrin fBAxt} asmht (not the mmcman) 

sttnm for an orpnain orfo&nt, dr'for amsAried woman, 
neid^ whom Can persopafly'iAStitwte'a siflt The 
ne» friood fo ludflo^r obtts ff on advene decision be 
come to againBt*the party for wham he acta. Aii«a 
ASiy k a foreigner bm, su^ect'io some prince in 
f^ehdshfp with us. (SeeAAtUW.l 
: 4bi» orpAxrrionst,dm'.j|g-diK'»is-<, luBot.,; 
:A'Sab.ord. of the nai, ord. Ifoiiiicest, This dimion in¬ 
cludes most of our stoaediruit trees, » tec abhond, 
tbe plum, and the cherry. The needs, %>werB, leaves, 
and young sboots of many of tga when 

moistened with water, yield hydrooyanie, os, as it is 
Qmnmonly termed, pmssio aefd. Their barks have 
.geher^y astringent and febrifiigsl properties, and 
yield a kind of gum. (The term is derived from Bat; 
ttmgdcUa, au almond,) 

AkrshAmH,iil.fo^dd-ffo, a whBa crystalline solid, 
foimd in bitter’rimonds, ^oh'kenicls, and fsnrel- 

be formeX Street slmifodi coafoiA-no^ygdrii^^^^ 

AWtAnAnus, iha-^-d«»IA* (Gr.: Awypifofo, ahndnd), 
a gen, of plmitA bemn^hg.to the ttat. thd. ISotaeeee, 
The typicnl species iiAsiif;.^«!(A^fosimm^,;t^^ 
tree, or which thereaiw tiro efowM ;A; bomi- 
mttnit, VST; dafow, yicldltig SWedt atmondsi aud- A. rom- 
m»Mir,Tar. dmru, which prodtufos'bitter almdadd Tim 
almOnd-tree grows wild tn Syria and olher parte of 
Asia, also in northern Afriim, aiid is extensively cul¬ 
tivated in the sou them parts of Surope, In Bngland 
it M grown more for ihe sake of its early spring 
biOsComs than for its fruit, whioh seldom comes to per¬ 
fection. A flxed oil, commonly known as oil Of ahneinds, 
ia ohtainea by expression from swwct almbads, and the 
residue, whi^ Contains gum,-y«gmable a]bumea,wnd 
erotilsion, is sold under foe name Of ahnond-poweier. 
Bitter almonds, when merely snl^ected to pmssure, 
yield a similar ml. They riso esfotrin m and, 
in addition to this and foe ofoar cOngtitumitl of sweet 
almonds, a..mridgfodim fobriande, jCailOd dsiyyditittt. 
When bitter aimionds Are moictened with water; the 
mnnhdmi md mnygdalia mutuA^ ;re-^act up^ 
ofoer, and form a pOismems volatiic wtt, Whioh is 
known as foe eiAenfrai oil bitfor almonds, and 
which; .is: used, in small juanfoies,. for flavouring 
ousfordasfod pasfry, alto for scenring soaps; Amyi/- 
dalm periicii :*s foe peAeb^rea of Odir gardens, and a 
variety of foe same spdeief produees foe nectariuo. 
Pcaoh-blcmicnns have been emyloyed in medicine os a 
vefosifogCi; and/foekSrnei'Of thefrmfniaj be dtndfot 
foe same purpM# asdhe bitter ahnond;^ _ 

iwith 



covere 

;a.ine: ' ......... 

iogous with methyl, ethy), &c. Bike foeat, itfonns m 
oxide or ofoer, imd a hyihnited oxide, :: or ' rioohol. 

]> Q,, aniyKc slcoho!, Is formed during foe die- 

tfllation of eoimuon alcohol frotu grain frr potAtoes by 
the decomposition of the Stsieh cdiitalnea in them j 
behce its:' nanso. The fusel,:, or fousi^ Oil of ppUto. 
spirit, eonsisis almost entirely of amybe AioohOi. It is 
this Bubstaiice that gives to many spirits foelr noxious 
properties. 'It may be easily regomised by mlibing a 
few drops of the si»irit cm the bands; the vinous 
alcohol and water evaporato flrnt, loa'iing fos atiiylio 
aleohol behind, which is c«sjly recognwea 1^ its 
charaoteristiebdour. It givfo to sofrim *' acrid 

tsate, and is most conimonly found in inforior ram. 
Whoa distiUed :wifo ’ dih»to..*nlphn*fo' '*oid. and bi- 
efarmnate of potfob, it yJotds vaforic acid (vmifo see), 
foe sidfr ef wbicb are ianohriaAa:in.nMidiemC.. mnefod . 
with dry nhosphorio arid, ft bydroosrbca, called smy- 
1^, is formed; whirit has britn imwh used aa An 
muesthetic, 

AMynxjnvB. (ifoa AxririNiAAd ijcxk.) 

Amtnnn. (dw^stn..), 

Axnnxc AacoBob* (.dwAintk) 
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AmusACBjB. the MytrU 

ftnd FrankinaeiMe oird.- Il'k^ 
known. ^ ui»tlT«B orftdpicW rojgipttS. Tm most ini* 
i>o^iit are desoribed iujaw tUe he^idB of tbn genera tp 

•which ttieybdoiljf;';.. * 

Auxxis. Bofc,, * seeu of tr^pinnt plant« 

belcmirinf^to the nat* bi'd. JfiBiy *P««*» 

yield fragrant zeeika. ^ni A. baltdtn^a is siud to 
Inraish, besides, a kind of fosOwood. 

Axa, oi'-mt, a'^aa, ia h terhidnition added to the naBies 
'of Temszfcabie ineo, to designate colleotions of their 
SayingB, extracts kom their writings, or, generally, 
any particulars eonoecning them. Itis put in the form 
of the Latin neater plufat, and signifies, properly 
matters or things about, or relating to, the-'person to 
wboBB*^anM it is annexed.— JB:tample* ; Johnsonians, 
Walpohana.—r^^nu, Jd, or j, in medical prescriptions, 
denotes that an equal qaanUtt Pf each of tbeingre* 
dieuts is to he taJcen. 

AitxsamsTS, dn>a*Mp'*fi«ff (<3r. ana, again, and 
hoptizo, X baptize), a term applied generally to such 
Christians as hold that baptism is omy to be adminis¬ 
tered to adults, and insist upon the necessity of a 
second baptism to all who join their communion. The 
name, how^over, is properly applied £o a sect of reli. 
gioos fanatics that sprang up in G-erniany soon after 
the commencement of the Reformation. ot only did 
they insist upon re-haptism, bat they pretended to 
diwne revclsUons, and held njsny absurd or dangerous 
heresies, as independence of all civil authority, 
equality of rank, community of goods, plurality of 
wives, Ac. The. leader of this sect was one Thomas 
Miinzer, a pastor in Alstedt, in Thnringia, who, after 
having adopted the principles of the Reformation, 
turned aside to these heresies. Ue suhgequently 
went to AValdshut, on the borders of Switzerlamf, 
which became the cliiof seat of the body; whence their 
doctrines spread through Switzerland, Wbstphalia, 
Holstein, and the Ketherlands, in spite of the severest 
pcTseculioas. The rising of the peasantry in Fran¬ 
conia, in 1S25, fell in with their views, and, in a battle 
Vhieh was fought soon after, Mlinzer was taken 
prisoner and slam. The sect , however, still continued to 
gsin ground, and, in 1S32, a liody of them, under John 
Matthias, a baker, of Haerlem, and John Boceoldt, 
a tailor of Leyden, surprised and took the city of 
Munster. Here tWy gave themselves up to the 
greatest extravagances, and Matthias proclaimed him¬ 
self king of Mount Zion, the name given to Miinster. 
Matthias was cut off in a sally which he headed 
against the bishop of Miinster’s troops, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Roccoldt. At length, the city was taken 
by the bishop, in lliJS, and Boecoldt and many others 
were put to death. The principles of the Anabaptists | 
bud taken .deep root in various parts, particularly in i 
the Netherlands. Here Menno Simon, a native of 
Friesland, and a sum of CTCat eloquence, while main¬ 
taining the opinions of the Anabaptists niion baptism, i 
preached against tlicir extravagances, aud founded the | 
sect of Monnonites. {See MnHjrowrrxs.) 

Airanasis, (Gr. anabaeis, an ascent, 

an expedition), the name of two ancient historical 
works. 1. The Anabasis of Oyrns, by Xenophon, giving 
an aooouiit of the unfortunate ezjmdition of theyounger 
Cyrus against bis brother, the Persian king Artaieries, 
and of the retw'ut of the Ten Tliousand o reekB under 
Xenophon. S. The Anahasis of Alexander, by Arrian, 
giving an account of the campaign of. Alexander the 
Great. 

AwsCABOTACXjB, Hn-a-kur^-ili-ai'-ee-e, in Rot., the 
Cashewmiit, or Sumach urd. of plants. I'hcre are 
id genera and about 100 species, nearly alt of which 
are natives of tropical regums. They yield, by ern- 
dation, resins ami gums, or acrid auA oeoasiOnally 
poisonous juices. Tuellraits andseeds of some speoies 
are edible. 

AjracaitDUJK, (Gr. a««, with, 

hardux, the lieart), in Bot., o gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. Ord. Anamrdiomce. The speejos A. occi- 
dewiafe, the ca«hew-uut, a natiye of the "west Indies, 
isretnarfcabie for its hirge fleshy peduncle, Which is: 
eaten as a fruit, and ita jiiioe, when’fermented, forms 
a kind of wine. Rach peduncle bears a email kidney- 
shaped nut, the pericarp; of which, is very acrid, but 
the seeds are edible. By roastiitg the nut, the acridity 
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inay be deikrOyed,; and the seed will ; greafry imiseoTa 
inilSvqur. TheiniBty iaice will stain imen black.' 

AKiogTOwiaji, aaa, upwards, 

ckreacs, titne),is a name givan to an error in chrono*' 
Jt^y.'by.whftm tira an grant is placed Oarlisr 

^au it really happened. AnaobroniKms ate net-tin-- 
frequently to hs Ibund in woriis Of art, aadare some* 
tiihes introduced fbr the sake of efibet; as where 
fiicfailien, hi his w piceolCiniid;" speaks of a <' lightiiing> 
oonductor,''' although not invenrad tiR 190 years later. 
An error on the other ride, where an event is placed 
later than it Should he, is oaUed ft pardrikoNwri. 

AKxooirnA. {See SirxxM.) . ' 

Awxctclvb; &n~a-‘*V-kbt* (Gr. and, in the form of, 
andkyhios, ft oirdeL in Bot., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nat; ord. Cdmposifw. The zo^ of A. pyre- 
ihSrvm, peUitory of Spain.is mnployed inmedioine 08 an 
energetic local imtant smd eialogomie, its. properties 
dependingonthspreSence of a volatile oil. 

ASi'XitiiA, dras'-tst-a (Gr. a, not,; and ainnz, blood), 
in Bath., • term used to denote a deficieocy of the 
red globules or colouring‘matter of thebkiod. Itia 
charaeterised by a pale waxy cmnplexion, and a pallor 
in those parts, ftsthc Ups, which are generally sunuSed. 
It is to he treated with pure aoz, noaxishing diet, and 
tonics, such as iron. 

Air.«srB£Tf68, Sn'-eet-eHel'-iit: (&r; a, priyafrrs, and 
aiethanomai, 1 feel), a term given td those substances 
which produce insoDsibility in t^e whole or part of the . 
human Imdy, generaUy by acting on the mervona wi- 
tem. Ihe most familiSr mstance of amesthesia is that 
produced by an overdose of ateohol, in the case of 
drunken people, who become utteriy insensible to 
pain. Kitrous oxide, or langfaing-gas, wns the first 
aniesthetio which was used for the produetiph of in¬ 
sensibility to pain under surgical operations. This was 
superseded by ether, which in turn gave way to chlo- 
roiQrin. (See CanoBorOnllO Amylene has been much 
employed as an ansssthetio, but has been abandoned. 
Kerosoleiie, a product of coal tar; is much used and 
recommended by American praeritiemers. It is almost 
impossible to overrate -the advantages attendant upon 
the judicious nsc of ansesthetiea in surgical operations. 
Countless lives have been saved by them, and opera¬ 
tions have been performed under their infinenoe un¬ 
dreamt o£ by surgeons twenty years ago. The injurious 
effects attributed to chlorororin are so few and far 
between, 08 to be nothing in comparison with the bene¬ 
fits arising from its use. This latter remark applies 
specially to its administration during chUdbirth. 

AiiAOR.tn, An'-a-gr&m (Or. ana, backwards, and 
gramma, a letter), is the formation of a, new word or 
phrase out Of another word or phrase, by the trans¬ 
position of the letters; as, rc>7, lira; 0iilenui, Angeluei 
Sorolio Neleon, Honor eet a Ifiio, 

ASasybis, (Or.), in Bet., a gen, of 

leguminouB plants. The seeds xA A. faiida are very 
poisonotts. 

AWAl.cm®, J-nJl'-wem, a riUcate of soda and alumina, 
remarkable for peculiar optical prOpertiea poracssed 
by it. {See FotABxzATiow on Lionr.) 

AwAisPTiCS, &n-a~!np^-tik» (Gr. asalspsw, re¬ 
suming, recovery), a term ui Med., applied to those 
means that ai'S resorted to, to restore the body too 
state of health, whetiiermedicinra, diet, or repmen. 

AnehOar, S-nSi -e-Je (Gr. aaoJqT’o, the same ratio 
or proportion), pmperlf signifies a similarity of ratios 
or relations, thoujjh it is frequently applied, abo, to a 
similarity of things.' A ratio or relation between two 
objects denotes raat they are oomimrod together in 
reference to some quality whiidi they bdth possess in 
common, or to some manner in which the one is 
affected by the other. In this way we speak of one 
thing being greater, smaller, or more beautiful than 
anot her ; of toe rriation of a obild to his parents; of 
a prince to his people. It is, ho«raver, only when we 
oome to compare rotations. When we find that the rela¬ 
tion or ratio of two things is Ifite the relatioe of two 
other toings; that we properly have an analogy. -A 
may reserabie ih hut there is ho iwalogy between 
theni; but if A hears the same relation to S that C 
does'to 23, tof® there is anri^v Ip ralatipn We have 
only two terhis or objects of^oomparisdn; in analogy 
we must have four, though it is not necessary that sfi 
the .four be different j for A may bear the same relStiou 









to S that J3 does to C, S’wo tlua|ro.]aay be eoiine(d:«d 
by analogy, tbouEb ih^ bew ia &noisehes no resem* 
blauce tio eaob osiues} lpil% in wqaiogyi aU other attri¬ 
butes are ke|vt out: of tiew but those in whiohthey 
agree. Thus, the bmrk of a tree is aniibgoui to the 
sain of w auunid, tkongh thereis uo resemblance be- 
tweeai theih, lu reasonuig from anak^, we prooeed 
upon ^e assuniptioa th^ things wbieh hutre many 
ooeerTed attarituites in oommon have other not observed 
attributes, also in common. If we have observed ttmt 
two or more things agree in several internal and essen¬ 
tial chMactors, We are disposed to oonolnde that they 
agree like(vise*in all other esspeutial characters,—that 
they belong to the same class. Analogy oouoLudes 
iihiB something observed to something not observed; 
£rain something within the sphere of actual experience 
to something beyond it. Antdogy can only give us 
a high d^ee of probability, for the simple reason, 
that it is impossible, under any condition, to infer the 
unobsarved from the observed. " Analogy,” says Sir 
W, Samilion, "is certain, in proportion— 1. to the 
; niunber of cou^uent observations; Z. to the number 
of congruent characters observed; 3. to the import¬ 
ance of these characters and their essentiality to the 
obJecti 'and d. to the eertointy that the characters 
really belong to the objects, and: that a partial cur- 
rei^ndence exists. Idhe induction, analogy can only 
pretend, at be^ to a high degree of probauiiity. It 
may have a high degree of certainty, but it never 
reaches to necessity.’'—A’^. Hauultou'e Zcpic; Idili’s 
hogie: Mnglith Cyriop^iu. 

Ananxiue, a-wf-i-sts (Cir; onofyo, I loosen or untie), 
in ItOg., is a method of reasoning by whiuh We resolve 
or separate a whole into its coiisUtuent parts, and is 
opposed to jSgHihefii, in which the parts ore collected 
into a whole. 

ABsiixeiB, in Ohem., is the term applied to 
that important branch of research which has for its 
object the determination of the constituent parts 
of compound substances. The word is also used, 
ht a restricted sense, to denote a series of ope¬ 
rations for ascertaining the oousHtuents of a single 
compound. Wo may, therefore, speak generally of 
chemical analysis, or refer particularly to the analysis 
of n certwn sw. Analysis being the sepacalion of the 
conmonent parts of a substunce, is directly imposed to 
s^iriMsiSj which may be dedned as the putting together 
of diemmite so as to form a compound. In most 
analytical operations, however, the chemist works by 
Byntbesis, as he usually separates two bodies by means 
of a tiuriL which unites with one of them. (Sea Arm.- 
KSrx.j It is not always necessary to actually separate 
the component parts in order to ascertain their nature, 
as oooasionaUy changes of colour, or otlier results, on 
the addition of the proper tests, indicate the consti¬ 
tuents. if the analyst merely seeks a knowledge of the 

f eneral nature of the substance under examination, 
e is satisfied when, by the ^plication of certain tests, 
and.by the performance of certain operations,'he has 
obtained evidence of the presence of those elements of 
which the compound is made up, and the analysis he 
performs is called a qaalUatim one ; but if he desires 
to ascertain not only the nature but the actual amov,at 
of the elements present, he must separate the consti¬ 
tuents of the eompound completely from each other, 
and obtain them either pure, or in some well-known 
form of combination; be then appeals to the balance 
or measure, and the analysis he performs is called a 
guantUative one. The balance was formerly employed 
whenever great aconracy war reauired; but of late, 
methods of wclometric analysis hare been brought 
to great perfection. By volumeirio amlgsia is under¬ 
stood the use of measured bulks of test-liquids, con¬ 
taining. known quantities, by weight, of oertaiu sub- 
stanccs capable of proauciug, with a solution of 
the assay, sufiimently marked cnects to show with pre- 
cirion the complete conversion of the body sought to 
be estimated, into a compound, the nature of which is 
perfectly known. The methods employed for deter- 
minihg the amount of real acid or alkali in oertaiu 
oommercial products, will be ftiBy described in another 
pa^on of the work. (Sae TpiojUiiBio AwaiiXais.) 
Mihuralsmay be analysed qushtauvely by means of the 
blowpipe, {mw BbOWMtx.) An analysis is said to be 
jtrommuto when the compound substance is: resolved 
■■ 
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into components which are themselves eompouni^ and 
ttlrimuts when the deeoinpositioa is carried toits ftm- 
thest liinib^ that is to say, when the cosqmuhd i* 
resolved into its edements; or the rimplest: ibrins of 
matter. WmSj Wheat flour, when subjected to proxi- 
tnate onalysi^ ifields gluten, albumen, starch, sugar, 
gam, oiii and saline matter; but each of these proxi- 
mate prinolnies is 'tk compound, and may be furtlier 
divided by ultimate an^vsis ; the fpaten and albumen 
into the mements oarltou,hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 

‘ sulphur, and phosp{mraS; and the sttmeh, sngar, gum, 
and oil, into the first throe of these elemenis. (Ake 
Chkxbwmix, Tbst.) aB^. (Hlementcry work), Bow¬ 
man’s JVoi^oZ CBmtriry ; (Complete manuai), Ifre- 
seuius's ^itmieol 

Anauxsie, Budioubiiuoaii. (iSsc Buwouf'rsT.) 

ANxittam., dtt - (1 • m>>'-fu, in Hot., a gen, of 
plants belonging to the n«d:. ord. JlfCffiMpnwmcecn, 
The species A-nitm^ei panieukUa, or eeci>Kht.<*, is a 
beautinil climbing plant, Which is a native of the 
Malabar coast and the Indian archipelago. Its 
frnit is poisonons, and is extensively employed by 
poachers ibr taking fish and game, and by ilisbonest 
publicans foraduiteratmg maltliquora. (SaaOoccvbxm 
Inuiotre.) 

AwAirxb'SX, An-o-Mlui'-su, in Bot., a gen. of plants, 
belonging to the nah ord. i^rotneliaoem. The species 
A. aaiiaa, furnishes the delicious fruit known us the 
pine-apple. A large number of pine-applcs are now 
' brought to Bnglaiid from the Bahama Islands, but in 
flavour and Insciousneffi they are much inferior to 
those cultivated in hothouses. The fibres obtained 
from the thick leaves of the plant bavc bocu made into 
pajter, cordage, and textile faMcs. 

AiiAr.£SX, da'-a-pest, in Greek and Latin Metre, it 
a foot consisting of two short syllables followed by a 
long one. 

Awabc&t, du'-or-ke (Or.«, not, and archa, govem- 
meut), is a term applied to a society living withoiU 
any regular government; it may be as sav^es, in a 
state of natarc, or a people wbo have thrown off the 
sovereign power. 

Anas. {Sea Duoz.) 

Akastatica, d»-a-stdt'-i-bu (Or, ankiemi, I rise 
again), in Bot., u gen. of cruoiferoua plants. 
IW principal species is A. hieroc/enntina, the rose 
of Jericho, which is found in fho deserts of Bgypt 
and Syria, This plant is remarkablo for its hy- 
grometrio properties; thus, when full grown, and 
its briuiches hare become dry and withered, it con¬ 
tracts so as to assume the form of a bull, in which 
state it is blown hithe: and thither by the winds; but, 
if it tlien mehts wiUi any moUturb, it oncoils and for a 
time aorins to regain life. 

Akastaxic I'litiniire.—This process is founded 
I on the principle that oil repels water, and rice versd i 
tliot metals repri water more than oil, a weak solution 
of gum, or phosphoric acid, ami that new print will 
trouaier itself by means of pressure to any smooth 
su-iaco. A printed page or engraving is moistened 
with a weak solution of phosphoric acid in gum-water, 
and pressed with considerable force on a sheet of rino. 
The oily printing-ink loaves its impression on the pkte 
in the form of a Jbc-wmile of the original, the spaea 
between the letters or lines being filled up with water. 
An inked roller is passed over the plate, and leaves the 
ink only on the impression; the rest of the pkte being 
Wat, repelling the oily matter. Any niunber of im¬ 
pressions may be pulled, all perfect /mi-riwilc* of the 
original. (&’se LiTBoouArax and ZinooGEAKix.) 

AwaSiomosib, du'-aa-to-nto'-aia (Gr. ana, through, 
andstoina, a mouth), atermusediuAnat, todenotethe 
oommunieation of tho blood-vessels with each other. 
The necessity of a constant supply of blood to evmy 
iiart of the human body has icti to a wise provision, 
by which, though even one of the lorgor arteries be¬ 
come obstructed, there arc numerous smaller ones 
comnuinioatrng with the same part, which, by the in¬ 
creased pressure upon them, become enlarged, and 
suiipiy ifal place. 

Axaihema, a-niith’-a-ma, a, term derived from tho 
Greek, and signifying properly something set apart for 
holy pmposes, osuaUy an ouering or present made to 
some deity, and placed in a temple. It also denoted 
«m animal of&red in saorifide to the godth anti hence 
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OBRtA'to meH^y ft peasjioB demoted to dcWrootimt. Id •nlH>U*}»o"»eJ», bythfri^ht lymptotfewife^tthowMite 
tb« CfafttM tto teiW i»iiM to ■!» nwd ■«• ft TOtm Suet. 3'iw seciwtidnD lo'e thosfl flusdt* seeifttftd ftf 

rteoramuftioBtioo, but differed «»pftta,t«a from the Mood. The tfrm to ftoaettart 

gnumieatkm in being ftttenSed with iwwaMons anS used to Inolnde the exorctiane whieh iwe thraim 
■oorsee. When ft heretic rmiOftBced Ws efrors, and frfmi the boSy'Wi iMwkfteorBoxiow, a* upineftomthft 
WM received'into the bcwom of the Ghupoh, bo was bhidSer. iierBfnrution froin tfaeRkin ; but it to nroperly 
ftocaet<med to deobura Jb« heresy t' ftofttheiBft/' or a applied only to enoh proSncto as are oeereted mm tto 
tUng Afloursed. blood, hut etin retained in the eyetem for the perform- 

j|jr**omr, to ft term derived from the anoe of certain mibordmate ftctiong. These ftre.-rl. 

Greek eeih OKitofMac, I ont np, *ad properly «giMtIes saliva, secreted by the saliva] elan^ of iSie mouth j ' 
the aepar»ti<m of ft thing into parts by outtinp. AJl 3. gastriojnioe, by the etomach ; 8 . pancreatic Joice, 
nMtenaJ sobitancea either are or bovo becoj or are % the panoreaa 5 4. hiie.i^ the liver; 6 . tears, by the 
notftnd have not been, possessed or endowed with: life, lachrymal ciand; 6 . miUc, by the mimbnary gtonSst 
Tim former have aai orgaotoed stroeturc, in which, in 7. semen, by the testes; 8 . oil, by thoveaseto of the 
the livinc state, changes take place, and procfsses are adipose ttsaue; 0 . leynovia, by the aynovial glands 
carried ^ Dftoessary to their existence. The totter the joints; and 10 . mucus, by the mucous glands. 
are composed of homogeneous particles, and are sub* The organized solids of tlio human body ate usnaSy 
ject only to mechanical or ohetoical changes. In the divided;into the foBcwiDgseventeen elementarytiaanest 
former are eomprehended all plants and animala,' — 1 . Bone, or osseous tisane, which foi-ms the frame* 
in the latter all mineral or inor^nie substances. It work of the body, to which the other efructnres are 
to to the former of tbeso two great divisions that the attatdied, or in which they are contained. 2 . Mosenlar 
term anatomy is applied. It to the art of fl:tosectinK tissue, consisting of ffne fibres, which are for themost 
organieed liodies for the purpose of asoertaining their partcoltocted into ^stinct organs called mnsoles.-by 
internal structwe; it to also the science which deals means'Of whichthe active movements of tbe body ftre 
with the knowledge thus acquired, and deduces general performed. 3. Adipose tissue, which constitutes the 
principles from it. As organised bodies naturally form fat of the body as well as the marrow of the boms, 
themselvs into two distinct ctosses,—^plants and ani- 4. Areolar, ocliular, or connective tiraUe, a rsoft tfia* 
male; to we have vegetable anntoroy, or the anatomy mentons substance of considerable tepftei^ anddiaari- 
of plants, and animal anatomy, or the anatomy of city, which to extensively distrilprtcdd^er the body, and 
aniinals. Animal anatomy, again, to subdivided into foms the ooimecting medium of ftB the other tissnes. 
comparative anatomy, wliicli treats of the structure 5. Fibrous tissue, formed of • number Of minute ffbreft 
of all smtnato except man, and human anatomy, which running chiefly pBrallel to eftifo other, and epftringiy 
deals witli the structure of man only. It is to this supplied with blood-vessels or nerves, and used for 
last that the general term anatomy is nsually applied, connecting, enveloping, or binding t<^ethe*', varionn 
Unman anatomy, or anatomy proper, thpn, treats parts of the human body, as tendons, ]iganietits, fss^ 
of the several parts and organs of the human body, cis?, periostenm,poricbcmdrinm, dura.mater. 8 . iESlas- 
in respect to their form, structore, and relation to tic, or yellow t issue, characterised by possessinga high 
each otiier. It to usually divided into general, degree of elasticity, and employea WhereTm: thftfc 
descriptive, and pathological. tleneral anatomy quality is required, as in forming Che spii»aHigftittont» 
treats of the nature and general properties of the subflava. 7. Cartilage, an opaque sultotattoe, usually 
separate substan<'es of which the body is composed, of a pearly or bluish-white colour, but someMmee 
not as these exist combined in special organs, out as yellow, covering the articular extremitiM Of the bonca« 
tb^ form distinct and peculiar substances. Descriptive connecting tbe surfaces or margins of humovable 
anatomy comprehends a description of the several bones, or lining the walls of certain cavities, also found 
parts and organs of the Iwdy, with an account of their in the ear, nose, laiynx, 4o. Fibro-cartiiii^ to, as ifo 
situation, connectioDS, and relations, as existing in tbe name indicates, a stractmm intermediate between 
natural and healthy (date. Patholomcal, or morbid fibrous tissue and cartilage, partsking, in some mea* 
ftnatomy, traces and describes the clmnges produced sure, oftboflrmnasadftheonewitbtheelastieityofthft 
by disease npon healthy structures, whetlicr eiislmg other. 8 . Kervousti«sue,whichgoeetoformtfaenervon» 
in individual organs, or in the primitive or conunou system. 9. Blood-vessels, comprising the arteries W 
substances of which these organs are composed. Assn which the blood to conducted from the heart tosU 
account of the various parts and organs of the human parts of the body; the veins, by which it to brouifot 
bodv, as w'ell as of the diseases to whicn they are back again to the heart; and the capiflaries, minute 
subject, will be found under their several names, in vesaels by which it to oaoried from the extremities of 
other parts of this work, it to unnecessary to do more the one to those of the other, 10. Absorbent vesseda 
herotbau give ashortsumnniry of the subject, rofciring and glands, comprising the laotealB and lymphatics, 
to these articles for morespecial information. together with tbe glands in oonneotion with them. H, 

General Anatima. — The human body consists of Serous and synovial roemlwanes, which resemble each 
solid and fluid subBtanees. tbe fluid bearing to thoeoUd other in general hum and structure, but are distin- 
parta a general ratio of from 7 to 1 to 9 to 1. The goished by the nature of their secretions; the former 
fluids of the bodv are various, but may be divided into lining the eavifies of the btidy which have no outlet, as 
three classes:—the circulating nutritions fluid called the peritoneum in the abdomen, the pleurssand p^- 
the blood ; the flnids which are inceMantly poured cardutm in the chest, and seCTCting a transparent and 
intoit for its renewal, vi*. the chyle and lymph; and nearly colourless fluid, which moistens the surfacej 
tbe fluids which are separated from it W secretion, thelattcr lining the cavities of the joints, and secreting 
as saliva, bile, gastric juice, &o. The blood is that a viscid fluid which liihricatea their surface. 13. Mu- 
well-known red fluid which, by moans of the heart, eons membrane, which lines those internal passages of 
arteries, and veins, circulates through all parts of the the l>ody exposed directly or iadireetly to oontact with 
system, and supplies the waste that to constantly going the atmosphere, and secretes ft fluid of a more con- 
on; The chyle to a milky fluid, separated from the sistent ana tenocious character than the serous mem- 
chyme or digested food after it has passed from tbe branes. T3, Secreting gtomls, ftctoas of oegans widely 
stomach into the sinivH intestines, and beeomB mixed differing from each other in their nature and form, but 
with the bile and pancreatic juice. It is absorbed by all devoted to tbe function of secretion. 14. Vascnlar 
the iactcals, ond convoyed by duets or canals to the or ductless glands, so oalled from their general resom- 
reoeptaeulum chyli, where it is taken up by the thoracic blance to secreting glands, but differing from them ia 
duct, and poured into the blood. The lymph is a having no dnot for the conveyance Of their seeretions, 
oolourless fluid, like water, taken up by the'lympbatic which arc reabsorbed or filtered through the tissues, 
vessels, which pervado almost every part of the body, or find an outlet by burating. IS. Skin,—cutis vera. 

It seems to differ little from chy le, except that the derma, or oorium, the innermost of the three struotares 
latter contains a greater preponderance of fatty matter, that go to make up what to commonly termed the skin, 
The greater portion of the lymph is poured” into the and which covers the whole body, Ifi. Pigment, a 
reoeptaculum chyli, whore it becomes mixed with tbe black or dark-odoured substance occurring in varmue 
obyle, and is curried with it into the blood; that, parts ^ thobody, and giving colour to the skin of th« 
however, colkoted from the right side of the head and negro and Other dark races. 17. Bpithelinm, 

Chest, and right upper limb, to conducted into the right transparent structure covering the whole sur&oe of the 
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body, «• well H tbo yqdle of the diffeimt okTitiee, end 
turned different^, MOOeding to the parts which it 
ooms; as, epidemis, ooveriagthe thin; the epUhelicua 
of iDueous uemhraiies, die. 

JittaripHM at Sptf/ial Anatamg, is oonunonly divided 
ioto several branohes, aooocding as it regards the bones 
(Osteolem): the articulataons; titentnsoles ; 

the blotM'vessels and absorbents {Angiologg) ; the nor- 
Tona Intern (JTssroZo^); the organs of sensation, re¬ 
spiration, digestion, £o. {Splmehnohgg). 

Ofteolooy,—The nnxnber of bones in the human body 
is variable: but in the adult they are estimated at 
about 244. They are nsnally divided into long. Sat, 
and irregular-long, as in the thigh and leg; flat, as in 
the skull and ^Ivis; irregular, as in the hands and feet. 
Bones are covered with a peculiar membrane called the 
periosteum, which serves to conduct the btood-veasels 
mud nerves. The osseous skeleton is divided into bead, 
trunk, upper and lower extremities. The head com¬ 
prises the bones of the cranium and those of the face, 
sndnding three common to both. The bones of the 
eramnm are eight in number,-- the frontal, in the 
fore part of the skull; the two parietal, forming a 
portion of its aides and all its superior part; the occi¬ 
pital, formingits lower and back part; tbo two temporal, 
forming the lower part of the aides and part of the 
base; ute sphenoid, in the middle of the base; and the 
ethmoid, in the middle of the fore part of the base. 
The bones of the face are fourteen in number,— 
the ossa nasi, which form the arch of the nose; the 
ossa lacrymalia, at the fore part of the inner edge of 
the ocular orbits; the malar bones, forming the promi¬ 
nences of the cheeks; the upper maxillary bones, form¬ 
ing the upper jaw, and contmning the upper teeth; the 
ossa palati, situated at the posterior part of the pmate, 
the nose, and the orbits; the vomer, a fiat bone, forroin g 
part of the septum of the nose; the ossa turbinata 
inferiora; and the lower maxiliary bones, forming the 
lower jaw, and containing the under teeth. There are 
thkty-two teeth,—sixteen in each jaw; viz., fonrincisois 
or front teeth, two cnspidati or canine, four bicns- 
pidati, and six moUres. The Ust molur on each side is 
called the dens sapientit, or wisdom-tooth, from not 
appearing till about the age of twenty-one. The os 
byoides, or b^oid bone,is placed in the anterior andupper 
part of the neck, and ha^o osseous eonnectionwith any 
other bone. The trunk is divided into the spine, thorax, 
and pelvis. The spine is a pyramids! column, extending 
from the head to the pelvis, and is composed of twenty- 
four bones, termed vertebrae. Each vertebra consists 
cf a body and seven processes, and has a foramen, or 
ring, tlvougb which the spinal cord passes. They are 
divided into three classes,—^the cervical, inclnding the 
first seven; the dorsal, consisting of twelve, which are 
larger than the cervical, and are distinguished by hav¬ 
ing their sides and transverse processes depressed for 
cenoeotion with the ribs; and the lumbar, consisting 
of five, which are larger than any other. The first 
two cervical vertebrse differ from the others, and ore 
Jknown as Uie atlas and the axis, or vertebra dentata. 
There are likewise five so-called false vertebra), on 
account of their being separate in early life, but after¬ 
wards uniting to form the os sacrum, which constitutes 
the posterior part of the pelvis. The thorax, which 
contains the principal organa of circulation and respi¬ 
ration, is the largest of the three great cavities con¬ 
nected with the spine, and is formro by the sternum 
and costal cartilages in front, the twelve ribs on each 
side, and the dorsal vertebrte behind. The sternum is 
a fi^ narrow bone, situated in the anterior part of 
the tboraxw and connected with the ribs by means of 
the costal cartilages. The ribs are twenty-foor in 
number, twelve on each side, of which the first seven 
iwo termed vertebro - sternal, or true ribs, and are 
attached to the sternnm; three are attached to the 
costal cartilages, and ore called vertebro-costal; and 
two are termed vertebral or floating ribS| from their 
anterior extremities being free. The pelvis, or lower 
cavity of the trunk, consists of four bones,—the os 
gaonun and os coccygis behind, and the two_ ossa in- 
nonfinataoD either side. The os coccygis, which forms 
the terminal bone of tee spine, is sometimes regtu'ded, 
like tee os sacrum, as composro of four false vertebra!, 
whicb are at first distinct, but afterwards become 
: united. The ossa innominata are two itregularly- 
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shaped bonee, eitaated one on eeoh side oftee-pelvi^ 
ana consisting of three parts, tee' ilium, iaohluin, ana 
phbis.flrmly nni^in tee adult,but distinct w teeyi>nn| 

of ^e beries of tee Brm, the^foroarm, andtee^^^c^ 
is united to the trunk by means of tea tCi^hla and 
clavicle, which form the shoulder. The Bw^ula la a 
flat triangularly-sKhped bone, placed upon the upper 
and book part of tee thorax. The claviole, or collar¬ 
bone, is a lohgbone,,Boinetbii)giu the form of tee italic 
letter/, and eitnate between the top of the sternum 
and the acromiotl process of the scapula. The arm 
has only one bone, tee os hnmeri; whicn extends from 
tee scapula to tee bones of the foream. The fmwwrm 
eonsisteof two bones, tee radius and ulna, which are 
parallel, and play upon each other; tens admitting of 
freer motion in that port. The rodins, so bhtled Arom 
its resemblance to the spoke of a whem, is situate on 
the outer aide of the forearm. Xts Upper end is small, 
and forms only a smidlpartof tee mbow-joint, while 
its lower extremity is lmrge>and forms the chief part 
of the wrist-joint. The ulna is placed at the inner side 
of the forearm, and differs from the radius in being 
larger at the upper thmi at the lower extremity. The 
bones of the hand are divided into the carpns, the 
metacarpus, Md phalanges. The bones of the car¬ 
pus, or wrist, are eight small bon«i, arranged in two 
rows, the upper row comprising the scaphoid, semi¬ 
lunar, cuneiform, and pisiform,—the lower, the tr^e« 
zium, trapezoid, os magnum, and unciform. The 
metacarpsi bones, or bones of tee palm, are fire in 
number, and carrespond to the fingers. The pha¬ 
langes, or bones ol' the fingers, tiro fourteen in 
number, each finger, wite the exception of the 
thumb (which has only two); having three of them. 
The npper and lower extremities bear a great re¬ 
semblance to each other in the nature and form of 
their bones. Like the upper, each of the lower ex¬ 
tremities consists of three distinct parts—the thigh, 
leg, and foot. The thigh is composed of a single hone, 
the os femur, which is the longest and largest iu the 
body. The upper part forms a round head, which is 
inserted into a deep cup-like cavity of the os innomi- 
natum, called the acetabulum: the lower terminates in 
two protuberances, known as the inner and outer con¬ 
dyles, separated posteriorly by a deep fossa, called the 
inter-condyloid. The leg conshts of three bones,—^tbe 
patella, tibia, and fibula. The patella, or knee-pan, is 
a small, flat, triangnbu' hone, of a spongy texture, 
situated at the anterior part of the knee-joint, botwoen 
the fomur and tec tibia. The tibia and fibola in the 
leg resemble tee radius and ulna in the ioroarm; the 
tibia is, after the femur, the largest bone of the body; 
it is situate at the anterior and inner side of the leg, 
artiouletmg with the femnr above and the astragalus 
below. The fibifia is oonsidcrablv amaHer than the 
tibia. Its upper extremity is small, and placed below 
the level of the knee-joint, but tee lower extremity 
projects below tee tibia, and forms the outer ankle. 
The foot, like the band, is composed of three classes 
of bonesj^tee tarsus, the metatarsus, and the pha- 
.langes. The tarsus is coitmosed of seven bones,—the 
OB eidcis, astralagns, euboki, scaphoid, and three cunei¬ 
form. The metatarsal bones are long small bones, five 
in number, connected at the one extremity with tee 
tarsal, at the other with the phalangeal hones : these 
last go to form the toes, each of which has throe, 
except the great toe, which has only two. 

Ariiculatlont. —The different bones of the skeleton 
are connected together in various ways, and such 
oonnections are termed articulations. They ore of 
various kinds, but are usually divided into immovable, 
movable, and mixed. Immovable artionlations exist 
where flat and broad bones are united to inclose im¬ 
portant organs, as in tee craninm and pelvis. In some 
parts the edges indent or interlook each otbor; in 
others they are brought into close oontoot, or are united 
together by a thin layer of cartilage. The movable 
articulations are of varions kinds, according to the 
kind of motion required. In sneh cases, the bow 
surfaces brought into contact are covered With carif- 
lage, bound together by ligaments, and Imed by 
synovial membrane. Mixed artionlation prevalla 
where only a alight degree of motion is reqnir^ omn- 
bined wiw great strength, u in tee vertebras. The 
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eon^iiow vlUeh from tb« oppo¬ 

site befaig impossible. Att apodwtiosl u^gntsent, tliere- 
fore, te mie «Mob exoliMes tbe possibitify ol the 
opp^te. • 

iUPOMS, (Or. ope, from, and ^,«the earth), 

means the greatest oistanee of anjr Imarenl; bod; from 
the earth} hat it is amdied more partirailer); to the 
sna and. moon. The former is*in its apogee in its 
apparent coarse when the earth is in its aphelion; the 
moon is in its apogee when it rpeohes thift point in its 
orbit erhioh is must distant from the earth. 

Aroi.tinARiJ.iiB, S p(>l'-ti-»ai'-rS4nii, en Micient sect 
of heretics which ercwe in the latter half of the dth 
oentor;, and were named alter ApoBinaris, bishop of 
Laodtoea. The; denied that our Savionr hava reason- 


demned as heretical b; varions oonncils, iooluding that 
of Constantinople, in 381. The Anolliuarians were 
also forbidden b; Imperial ediots, in 388 and 887, from 
bolding religions assemblies, and in 428 from having 
pastors or residing in cities; and the; at length 
entire!; disappear. 

Arotto Bblvidubb, d-pol'-fo Sef'-ei-irer, the name 
oommonlv borne b; a beautful statue of the heathen 
divinit; Apollo or f^bcetnis free Beeton's Dietionaru of 


•TuUus II, bought it, and had it placed in the Belri- 
derc of the Vatican at Borne; whence the name. It is 
generall; admitted to be the most magnidoeut work of 
art in existence, a cop; of it being used in ever; Eoro- 
poan school of art as a drawing-model for students. 
In Ibis chff-d'mmyre of Grecian art, tlie divinit; is seen 
in a standing position, almost nude'; ovpr his right 
shoulder is suspended a quiver, npon his extended left 
arm he carries his pallium, and in his hand is seen the 
remnant of a bow, from whioh an arrow is supposed to 
have been discharged at the serpent Python. The 
whole statue is characterised b; a combination of grace, 
beaut;, and symmetr; of proportion. B; some critics 
it is held that Plin; makes aUnsion to this beautifbl 
figure; but the more generall; received opinion ia 
that the sculptor is entirely unknown. Por a time the 
statiiie wa.s kept in Paris, wbitlier it bad been convoyed 
by the emperor Napoleon I.; hat at his downfall this 
niarvel of antique art*ivas restored to its former home 
in the Vatican. 

AronooBTiC, li-jiol-o-jct'-ik (Gr. apologeamai, I speak 
in defence of), is a term applied to designate some^iug 
said or written by way of excuse or apology for any 
action or person; as an apologetic essay. 

AroiiOORTics, S-pDl-o-jH'-ika, in Theolf, is a term 
applied to that branch of divinity which has for its 
otiject a systematic arrangement of those external and 
inicrnal evidences of Christianity by which Christians 
are enabled scientifically to justify the peculiarities of 
their faith. Apologetics defend the fandamental prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity against unbelievers; polemics 
defend one particolur belief, or class of beliefs, against 
others. Apologies for certiun doctrines of Christianity, 
or defending it from charges brought against it by its 
oppoiients, have appeared from very early times; as 
the apologies of TertuDian, Justin Martyr, Origen, 
and others; but it was not till the 18th century that 
apolugetioa came to be regarded as a distinct branch 
of theological science. The name was first brought 
into use by J. G. Plahok, in his EinhUuag in die theo~ 
JggtDchen WitMiithJuiften. 1794. The first work, how- 
ever, which can be said to have treated the subject of! 
apoiogeucs in a scientific manner is that ol V. E. 
Muller, published at Copenhagen in 1810, and entitled 
XHateliy ApnloarUk, eUer Vidmakabelig Vdoikling af 
OrtindeHefor KrudMidummnt Qnddmnmelighed (Chris- 
tlan Apologetic; or, a Philosophical Exposition of the 
Arguments for the Divine Grigin of Christianity). 
Since that time, various works have appeared on this 
suliject, particularly in Germany. The fundamental 
principle of apologetics is the necessity of a super¬ 
natural rsvelation. It treats of the logical, moral, 
and metaphysioal possibility of a revelation; of the 
necessity of a revelation; and demonstrates, from in- 
ternid and hiaiiorical evidence, the truth of revelation. 

Atoioctoi!, dp'-o.fog (Gr. apologm, a fable), is a 
mble, parable, or shtart fictitious story, designed to 


oon vggr M no mwal Ttm frldw of at* of 

ATOlooT,A^ol'-0:)ia(Gr.iqM%ia,adefeuM,iq9olqey}, 
orwnidly denotod a defenee made in a court of jnslloe 
Iniavonr oioneaooDsed. As these were fireqiMfftlynailK' 
frilly writtm out, and afterwards made public, It 
to Be appBed to works written in d^enoe of any |it»> 
ticnlar person or doctrines. Q{ this nature are thti 
apologies of Socrates, attributed to Plato and Xsnp. 
phon. The word was adopted by the Christian fathers, 
and applied Iw them to works in defence of eertsin 
doetrines of Christianity. (iSrs ArDhoaRTics.) In 
ordinary language the word u used at^resent in the 
sense or asking pardon or excuse for some offence. 

AtonMVUOBiB,^o-nu-^-tit (Or. apojijom; neumn, 
a tendon), in Anst., the membrane or tendon by 
which the muscles are attached to a bone, caUed 
aponeurosis of insertion. The term is also applied to 
a membrane wttbin the substance of muteular fibres, 
called (qkineurosis of intersection; also to a membrane 
snrroanding a musrie and preventing its displscement, 
callod enveloping aponeurosis, 

AFOrnTHKav, &p'- 0 -them (Or. npophihegma, an ut¬ 
terance), a short pithy saying or maxim, oonveylng 
a great moral truth in few words. The wise men of 
antiquity, and the oracles of the gods, frequently 
expressed themselves in this way. Among the best- 
known collections of apophthee^ are those made in 
ancient times by Plutwen, and those in modem times 
by Bacon. 

AroFH¥LnT 0 Acre, &-pof~U~Uk, an acid obtained 
I from nsrootine, the crystals of which resemble those of 
apophyllite; whence its name. 

A POPHYLMT*, &-poJP-il-lite (Gr. apophtUliio, to strip 
of leaves), called also the '* fish-eye stone,’' a mineral 
occurring in white, pearly, square prisms or pyramids. 
It is a silicate of lime and soda, and is found in tbe 
magnetic iron deposits of Sweden and Norway, Bo 
named from its tendency to exfoliate under the blow* 
pipe. 

ArovtuxY, dp-o-plex’-e (Or, apojilexia, a sudden 
blow, a privation of sense and motion), in Bath., is 
the name of a disease chaamoterized by a sudden abo- 
lition or great diminution of the powers of sensation 
and voluntary motion, while the organie functions of 
the body,—circulation, respfration, secretiim, Ac., are 
still carried on, but usually in a more or less impaired 
state. The attack is sometimes instantsneous; at 
other times it comes on by degrees. The face is gene- 
rally flashed ) the breathing slow, deep, and sterlorous, 
the pulse fuller, stronger, and slower than natural, 
and the skin coviwed with a cold olammy perspiration; 
sometimes, however, the pulse, instead of being full 
and strong, is weak and intermitting, and the face 
pale and dejected. Apoplexy springs from a diseased 
I condition of the brain, and is occasioned by whatever 
nudnly impedes or accelerates the oiroulstion of tbe 
I blood within the brain, or exerts a oertiun degree of 
pressure upon it. Hence, violent exertion, either of 
mind or body, great mental anxiety, intemperance in 
eating or drinking, are among the exoiting causes of 
it. Males are much more liable to it than females, 
and it is most common between the ages of fifty and 
seventy. A msn of a sanguine plethoric temperament, 
with large head andfull neck, is most liable to its attack, 
though lean persona are also frequently ainoug its 
victims. Though the attsck is nsuaily so sudden, it is 
not without its premonitory symptoms, which, though 
numerous and diversified, are yet obyious and easily 
understood. Ainoug these, are excessive drowsines.s, 
giddiness and headache, with frequency dnlness of 
hearing, imperfect or disordered vision, noise in the 
ears, loss of memory, &c. Sometimes the attack is 
preceded by paralysis aff ecting the speech, haiid_8, feet, 
or other pan of the body, and frequently it iS sue- 
needed by paralysis. When judicious remedies arc 
adopted in time, an attack may gonerally bo averted 
or rendered comparatively mild. Much necessarily 
depends upon the patient himself; upon his avoiding 
those states and modes of life thst predispose tel t. 
talcing regular and moderate exercise, and attending 
to the state of his bowels. The active trestment to be 
adopted daring or preceding the attack dWers aceord- 
ing to the causes that may have induced it. In sorne ^ 
eases the abstraction of blood may bo indispensable; 
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in otfaon stimnUting nmcdies sre wbst tho^ bo re¬ 
quired. In all casee, boweveri tbe jistieut'e bead 
ifaonld bo Tititted, the bead and se^ wed, and the 
freest oircuiaticw «f firaeh air pitmioted; aa^ as soon 
as poaubte, {HucgatiTe raedioines cbonid be atoiols- 
tored. Tbs attack nay last from a few hours to two 
or throe dayt} and e*en when it does not destroy life, 
.it usiuQy gisas a ebook to fbe oonstitatioD, wmch is 
aeidom entUely recovered from. 

Aroxia,; d.jper'-s-d (Gr- nporeo. I doubt), is the 
aame of a ngare in Rhet., by whion the speaker seems 
to'be in doubt whether to say anything or not, or 
where to b<M[intn a tunltitude of srgnmeots! as, ‘OT 
what shah I first complain?' 'Where shsjl 1 seek 
tor ?* This figure is sometimes used with great 
eSSsct. 

ArostofKSia, d-po'-si-op'-e-n* (Qr. upoDiopao, I am 
eilmtt}, is a figure in Bliet., in which the speaker breaks 
off abraptiy m the middle of a sentence, leaving Ms 
hearers to supply what he was going to say; as,' His 
coadoet wa»~Dat we must not lose time in words.* 
It usually denotes great anger or grief. 

Arossact, d-pos'-td-se (Gr. apmtusi*, n forsaking, 
deaertion), is a going away or defeetiou from one's 
originsilpmfessioD or party. InThcol.,it isaforsakiag 
&e renmuieing of one’s religion, either openly or vir- 
tnal^. The primitive CbrisGsti church aisGnguished 
fieverid kinds of apostacy:—1. Those who went entirely 
from {Christianity to Judaism; 2. those who complied 
with the Jews in many of thMr unlawful ceremouies, 
without making a formal profession of their religion; 
J. those who mingled Judaism and Christianity to¬ 
gether; and 4. those who relapsed into paganism. 

Atostacy, in haw, a total renunciation of Christ¬ 
ianity, by embracing either a false religion, or enter¬ 
taining no religion at all. The otFence can only take 
place in such as hove onco professed the Christian 
religion. Heavy penalties, including loss of life, for¬ 
merly attached to (^ostacy. Kow, by 9 & 10 Will. 
III. c. 32, it is prorided that if any person educated 
in, or having made profession of the Christian religion, 
Khali, by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speak¬ 
ing, deny the Christian religion to be true, or the 
Holy Scriptares to be df divine anthority, he shall, 
upon the first offence, be rendered incapable to hold 
any oifieo or place of trust, and, for the second, be 
rendered incapable of bringing any action, being 
gnazdian, executor, legivtee, or purchaser of lands, 
and shall sufiCr three years' imprisonment without 
bail. To give room, however, for repentance,—^if, 
witMn four months after tho first conviction, the 
delinquent will in open court publicly renounce his 
error, ho is discharged for that once from all dis¬ 
abilities. 

AvosTASraeZJ!, «-pos'-<s-si-ai'-*e-c, n nst. ord. of 
plants, named after tlie gen. Apesfosta, and Mouging 
to the class Monocotifh&M.a and sub-dass Jclaloidsip. 
Herbs with regular hermaphrodite flowers, growing 
in the damp woods of tropical India. There are three 
genera and five species. Their properties are alto¬ 
gether unknown. 

ArosYAYS, ii-pot'-taii (Or. apostatit, a desertionl, 
one who openly abandons tho true religion. In Kcd. 
Hist, it is applied, by way of spedal imputation, to t!ie 
emperor Jaban, who, though atfirat professing Christ¬ 
ianity, when he came to the throne openly rericmnced 
it, and did all in his power to re-establish paganism. 

A rosnasMOBi. [See A pnroKi.) 

ArosYbX, a-pfi'-el (Gr. apeateloa, a messenger), 
property signifles one sunt or delegated Iiy another 
upon some basinesB. In Theol. it denotes, by wav of 
etninenee, one of the diaciplea specially commissioned 
by Christ to preach the Gospej . Out of the number 
of his disciples, onr Iiord selected twelve to be invested 
with the apostlcship. Thtir names were Simon Teter, 
and Andrew, James the Greater, John, I'Jvilip, Bar¬ 
tholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James the liess, Jade, 
anrnamed licbbena or Tlioddens, Simon the Canaanite, 
and Judas tscarjot. About eight months after their 
solema election, sod in tho third year of our Lord’s 
pnblio ministry, they were sent out by two and two to 
deolare to the p^ple of Israel (not going to the Bama- 
ritsM or Gentiles) that the kingdom of heaven was 
'.%t hMtd^ and to confirm their doctrine by miracles. 
They were to make no provision for their suleiistence 
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on toeir journey. Attor the rwurroetion oU? Lord, 
the place of Jndas waa supplied by Hatthua, and the 
apostles received a new commiarion of a more e*tp- 
aivo naturOg'^'* To go and teach all natioBS, baptumg 
them in tub same of the Ratber, and of tbe S<m, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” Raul, and, aeoordlM to some, 
Barnabas, were sulweqnentty added to the list or 
apostles, withont regard to tho number twdre. After 
they bad mtoreised their ministry for some years in 
Palestine, it is said they resolved to disperse them¬ 
selves to different parts of the world, and determined 
by lot what parts eaeh should tske ; but of their trav els 
and subsequent lalionrs we have UtUe reliable infonna*. 
Gon. Itww essentiM to an apostle—1. That he should 
have personally seen Christ; 2. thifthe should hare been 
immediately colled and chosen by Christ himMlfj^. that 
he sUonld have been divinely iustnred andfultyinstructed 
in the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, So as to bo 
secured against all mistakes in teaching divine truth; 
and 4. that he should have the power of working 
miracles in attestatipn of his commission, and of the 
truth of his doctrine. They were not restricted, like 
bishops and pastors, to any particular church; and 
they nad no succossors in office. The reqiecttve 
badges or attributes with which the several apostles 
are usually represented are, St. Peter with the keys; 
St. Paul with a sword; St. Andrew with a cross; 8t. 
James the Less with a fuller's pole; St. John with a 
cup and a winged serpent firing out of it; St. Bartbu- 
loroew with a knife; St. Phmp with a lo^ staff, whose 
npper end is formed into a cross; St. Thomas with a 
,lance; St. Matthew with a hatchet; St. Matthias with 
a battle-axe; St. James the Greater with a pilgrim's 
stafl' and a gourd-bottle; St. Simon with a saw; and 
St. Jude with a clnb. St. Paul is sometimes stvled, I’V 
way of ominence, the AiwsGo of the Gentiles, as 6(. 
Peter was called tho Apostle of the Circumcision. The 
appoUation of apostle was sometimes given to tho 
ordinary travelling ministers of the Church; as where 
the apostle Paul speaks of Andronious and J unis as of 
note among the aposGea. Aocording to some, Barna¬ 
bas was an apostle in tMa sense; thongh others hold 
that he was one in the highest sense. Thia was also a 
tiUe given to those sent by the churches to carry their 
alms to the poor of other rimrehes. Thus St. Paul, in 
writing to the PhUippians, tells them that Rpapbro- 
ditus, their apostle, had minisfrred to bis wants. 
Apostle is also thought bymuuy tohavebeenoriginallr 
used for bishop before that name was introduced. 
Among the Jews, it was the name of an officer sent 
into the different parts of the country to see that the 
laws wore duty obuerved, and to collect the moneys for 
the temple. Tn like maouer, it is frequently applied 
to one Uiat Las first planted Christianity in a place; 
as Xavier, the Apostle of the Indies. In the Greek 
Liturgy, mostle is the name of a book containing the 
epistles or St. Paul, printed in the order in which tiiey 
are to be read in churches throughout the course dl 
the year. 

ArositsH, Acts or, (See Acts or ran ArosTtas.) 

Aposiniis’ Cksbu (Lat. credo, 1 believe), is tlia 
name of a formula of summary of the Christian faith, 
drawn up, according to some, by the aposUes at Jem- 
Salem shortly after our Lord’s ascension; and hence 
its name. There are many reasons for doubting this; 
but that it is very ancient is evident from the fact, that 
it is to be found as it now stands in the works of St. 
Ambrose and Bulinus, both of whom flouririicd in the 
4lh century. 

Atohtomc, or AposTOtiCAii, np-ot-toV-Vc, is a term 
applied to something relating to, connected with, or de¬ 
scended from the apostles; as, the apostolic age, the 
apostolic doctrine, the apostolic ebaraeter. The Apos- 
iolie Canonc are cm-taiu rules or laws forthe governmcut 
of the Clioreh, held by sonie to have been drawn up by 
the apoetlcB themselves. There is so sufficient groiiud 
for believing that thia was tho case: they probably be¬ 
long to the 4lh or 6t h century. The Apotlolie CViiikifa- 
fima consist of eight books j of wbieb the first six con¬ 
tain directions for the whole of Christian life, and were 
probably written abont theendoftbeSrd oentnry. The 
seventh book is essentialty an abridgment of tho others, 
and belongsprobabty to the beginningof the4th eeiitury. 
Tho eighth book, which relates only to the sacred offiees, 
and is written for tho priests, b«bngs probably to tba 
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aiiddle of (1i« 4tJi tWBtBjgr. Thoa* are, howiww, 
nomorotiB Itttsi MtBqKdatid^. Apwiiolie CftoiwiM w 
•ndantif a name ^en to iUoSo ofanrobea vbicli tfaie 
auppoa^ to have been founded by the apoctilee, la 
other ohorchea asMumcd tl:ja iitle, prin- 
«to<dly on occoast of thw aopnosed oonfomity with 
tUo dootriBeB of the efanrehM pbuited by &>o apoatlea. 
ihe term ApoatoUoal woa first applied to bishops in the 
fitii century. Afterwards,the tiue was awnuied by tho 
popes of uome, as being the successors of the cluef 


grren to the writers of the Ist century, who em¬ 
ployed their pens in the cause of Christiaiiity, They 
werf Olemeut, Barnabas, Ignatius, Bolycaip, and 
Herrsas.* 

Arosroueaii Snocassicm, ap-ot-toP-i-kSl, in Theol., 
is a term applied to the line of unbroken succession in 
-wbiob the ministry of the Church has been continued 
from the days of the apostles to the present time, 
“ The clergy of the Church of England can trace their 
connection with the apostles by links, not one of which 
is wentiog, from the times of St. Paul and St. Peter to 
cur own.'*—Hook’s CAurrh JOieftwary. 

Atostomcs, or Arosrotici, ^p-eti-fol'-iks, in Ecel. 
ntst., is the name of three different sects, who pro¬ 
fessed to imitate the manner and pr^tice of the 
apostles. The first of these, eallod also ipotactwi, or 
.ifpntactityr, sprang from the Bncratites and Catliari, 
and flourished in the 2nd and Srd centuries. They 
professed to hare all things in common, to abstain from 
marriage, and tho use of wine, flesh, Ac.; but little 
more is known respecting them. The second sect be¬ 
longs to the 12th century. They are said to have been 
free from error in diwtriue.andtohaTCbflen irreproach¬ 
able and exemplary in their lives and manners. Tliey 
were pecnliar in holding it unlawful to take an oath, 
in permitting their hair and beards to grow to an enor¬ 
mous length, in preferring celibacy to wedlock (calling 
tbcmselves the chaste brothers and sisters), and in each 
man hnviDg a spiritual sister, with whom he lived in a 
domestic relation. The founder of the third sect was 
Gerhard Segarelli, of Parma, who, in 1260, assumed an 
apostolic gai-b, and wont forth as a preacher of repent¬ 
ance 5 and gradually a number of others joined him. 
There being nothiijg startling in their doctrines, they 
were, for upwards of twenty years, allowed to pursue 
their course unmolested, and they extended their 
lalmiira beyond the limits of Italy. At length thcrapid 
spread of their doctrines excited the attention of the 
Church, and Houorius IV., in 1286, issued a bull against 
them, which was followed four years litfer by another, 
by N icholas IV. Opposition, however, only led them to 
inveigh more boldly against the errors anaeormptions 
of the Churoh of Jiomo, wdiieh they described as tho 
Babylon of the Apocalypse. They were now persecuted 
as heretics, and many of them perighed at the stake; 
and among others, Segarelli, in 13(K). He was 8uec<>eded 
by Dolcino, a man much his superior in education and 
mental qualities. Alter tniveliing for some time in 
Italy, spreading the tenets of his sect, bnt everywhere 
dogged by the Inquisition, he retired for safety to Dal¬ 
matia. After a time ho again made his appearance 
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•Ud took itt name fi^im fictmuel Apostool, nn emtueat 
minister hmougfheMeimouftea.---B^.Moifitdiu'’<JSSiieZ«<- 
tUufhal 

ArowKisHB, fGr. apailn^he, a tatti* 

tog away, or breaking off), is tiie nmno ^ven to a figuru 
isltoet., when a apeaker breaks *eff imddenfyfto too 
oourse tu bis speech, and addresses directly a pOhibn 
absent or dead, or as ioasimate effect, as H »«SeSit 
and iiateuing to bim. Itisakoftequen^uMdly toh^ 
poets; and when wefi managed, it has ayeryistowmg 
effect; as, ** O toou sword cS the Xiord I boar long wiS' 
it be ere toon be quiet ! put toysdf up iuto tbe soab- 
bard, rest and bo still." It denotes ffarong paasioD; or 
emotion.—In Gram., it is used to denote -toe ombMiou 
of a letter or letters in aword; tsimv’iorioroHyh. 
Tbe comma employed to mark such omission, or wMob 
is used to genitives, is termed ui apostropbe. 

ApoTuacAEiES* OoKTAarr, d-potV-s-id-iwi, — The 
company of Apotocearies, which is one of the most 
important guilds of too city of Ijoudon, wasestaUished 
to the early part of the 17th century. The Apothecaries 


in Italy; but being atill an olijeet of persecution, he 
established himself, with aliout 2,0(N) of his adherents, 
male and female, on the mountain ZebeUn, in the dio- 
oeao of Veroelli. In 1305 a crusade was proclaimed 
against them, and for two years Doldno, with oonsnm- 
mate skill and bravery, defended hims^f against his 
enemies, till famine efiVeted what force could not ac- 
Asmiplish, and the remnant of famished Apostolics were 
compelled to surrender. Doleiuo, after undergoing 
the most cruel tortures, which ho bore with the greatest 
fortitude, was put to death. In Ijombardy and toe 
south of firanoe remnants of the sect existed till 1368. 
The Apqstolics repudiated all rtohts of property and 
all inequalities of condition. Xiiey were not bound 
togetherby any formal vows, nor, by rifles, to obedience 
to any superiors: but were united together by the 
spirit of brotoerly love.—Krone’s JiVdjOoWwo u«d 
di« J^afuesasr, Leip. 1844; JMeandei’s ChurchMitiory; 
MoaheXta’a MleeUniaUical Mictory. 

AsosxoDUAirB, dp-oi-toc'-tt-diM, in Eccl.Hist., were 
ft sect of MeanonitM wtoch spraoi up to toe year 1664, 


charter granted by King James I., as " The Master, 
Wardens, snd Booiety of the Art and Mystery of 
Ajiotheoaries of tho City of London." This charter 
was granted by the king at the advice of bis physicians 
Gideon do Lanuo, Mayerne, and Akins) ana ft was 
enacted that no grocers ck others should rotefi any 
medicines, without toe company’s oonsent, witfito the 
city, or seven miies thereof; at the same time, the 
company obtained full permission to seize all nnliOeiised 
drugs. By the statutes of AVilliam HZ. and Anne, 
'‘Apothecaries of the city of London are exempted 
from the offices of ooiistables, scavengers, overseers of 
the poor, and other parish, ward, and leet offices, 
and of and from serving upon juries or toquests." 
Towards the close of the l7th century, toeapotheoarics 
of London began to prescribe as well as to dispense 
inedicines, and, by vay of retaliattou, toe College of 
Btiysicians established a diipensaty for the sale of 
medieinea at prime cost. Tlio privileges of the Apothe¬ 
caries’ Company were subsequently greatly enlarged, 
and the right of members to prescribe in a certain 
restricted sense was confirmed by an act of parliament, 
6.5 Geo. III. c. 194. (Sh Chkmiss asm Deuooist.) 
Apothecaries’ HaU is situated in Union Street, Black- 
friars, and is a large plain brick biflldtog. Great 
quantities of pure medicine are prepared at the HaU, 
and retailed in a shop adjoining, at low prices. The 
relations between the Apothecaries’ Company and tbe 
general body of chemists and druggists are explained 
to another part of this Dictionary. 

AroisECAuixs’ W''siDaT.s aso Mbabuiibs.—T he 
system of weights used by physicioiiS and sjiotoecaries 
(choiuistsaud druggists) in prescribing and compoand- 
iiig medicines diners matcrisflly from that used to 
general comraeroc. The term apeiheCariti' meighf is 
usually applied to toe ouo system, and amrmj^Ut 
ureipht to tlie other. In the London, tho ■Edin¬ 
burgh, and the Duited States pharmacoiKBias, every 
preparation is expressed in apothecaries^ weight, oiv 
to adopt a pharmaceutical phrase, this system of 
weights is officinal. In the Dublin pharmaoqpoBia, 
avoirdupois weight is employed. There is also a third 
system, oaUod trog weight, wnieh is used by jewellers, 
and at the mints, in tbe exohauM of the preoious 
metals. These three systems can be adapted to each 
other through tho grain, or common unit of weight; 
but the inconvenieiiee attendant on the use of separate 
sets of weights has long becu oomplifined of> and it is 
to be hoped that one comprehensive system will soOn 
be introduced. It seems very absurd to compeha 
chemist and druggist to use one set of weights to 
buying end selling medioines, and another in making 
up prescriptions. . In each system there is a pound 
and an ounce; but the apothecaries' pound contmns 
1,240 grains less than the avoirdupois pound, and too 
ftpothcearios' ounoC contains 434 grains wore than the 
avoirdppois ounce. Thus, the officinifl system has too 
larger ouuoe, and tho oommerciifl toe larger ponna. 
Troy weight agrees with npotheoaries* weight in the 
onnee and pound. Tho following table display*, to • 
simple and oompreheasive manner, toe vilnO of eaen 
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dencoDinfttioti in smthecnries* weight, end the rtdatton 
ef these to eeeh other 9^ 

20 gra^e «s i aoittple s 20 grrina. 

60 grams »1 draohm »= S scruples. 
dBO^ine e> iottsoe = SdracnniB. 

6<?20,grains 9S1 pound =12 ounces. 
nreimrM of eapaoitjr ire used for liquids in mixing 
xnedieittes, The table emptoyod is either wine measure 
or imperil measure. The wtnimi, as the units of these 
system areoalied, differsli^tly; that of wine measure 
DeiM equal to about ‘95 of a grain of pure water at 
. 60° Pq md that of imperial measure being equal to '91 

of JS grail) of the same fluid. In the latter system, 
whioh baa of lute been used in England, the relation 
between the fluid ounce and the solid avoirdupois 
ounce is much closer than in the former. The minim 
is ipnltipiied os follows 

60 minims «= 1 fluid drachm = 60 minims. 
dSOmitiims = 1 fluid ounce = 8 fluid drachms. 

0,600 minims = 1 pint = 20 fluid ounces. 

76,800 minima = 1 gallon = 8 pints. 

In prescriptions, the weights and measures are gone* 
ralfy expressed by signs or eymbols, with Latin no* 
munds affixed. These signs, with the Latin and 
English words which stand for them, arc given be* 
lowi-— 

Ol Minim, j^tb part of a fluid drachm, 
gtt Ontta, a drop. 

9j Scmpolus, a scruple. 

3j Drachma, a drachm. 

f3j Elnid drachma, a measured drachm. 

Ij Unda, on ounce (480 grains). 
tSi Fluid unda, a measured ounce. 

Ibj liibra, a pound (S,7fl0 grains). 

Oj Octarius, a pint, 
gr Orannm, a grain. 

as Semis, half, affixed to any of the above signs. 
The numerals j, ij, iij, iv, v. See., show the nuroher of 
grains,ounces, pounds, &o., to be taken; thus.ttllx 
denotes 60 minims, 3vii, 7 drachms, and Jj, 1 ounce. 

ArotBUoauT and AgoTHScaniBa’ Act. (Slee CiiB* 
MtsT airo Dbtiogjst.) ^ 

AroIUBCia, iip-o-the'->hi-a (Gr. apotheke, a reposi¬ 
tory), in Bot., the term applied to the spore-fruits of 
lichens. Those contain the ttccie, or spore-cases, and 
occur either as little nodules and raised lines, or ns 
round, shield-shaped, and oup-sbaped bodies scattered 
over tne fronds. 

AroMBOSis, «p-o-<A«'-o-sis (Gr. apotheoHs, a deifl- 
cation), in andent Myth., is a term applied to the 
change which a mortal was supposed to undergo when 
he was raised to a god. Among the ancient Greeks 
and Somans, there prevailed a belief that certain of 
their heroes were, after death, raised into the order of 
the gods; as Hercules, Romulus. Julius Cmsar, &c. 
in later times the term was more especially iisod to 
signify the ceremony by which the Roman emperors 
were deified after their death. It was in this manner 
A waxen figure representing the dead man was made, 
and placed on a lofty ivojy Couch in the vestibule of 
the palace. For seven days it was regarded as sick, 
and attended by physicians. When considered dead, it 
was carried to the 'old forum, whore hymns and songs 
were sung in praise of the deceased. It was after¬ 
wards taken to the Campus Martins, and deposited in 
U'wooden erection four stories in height, and richly 
adorned with h v>gings, pictures, gold and ivory itnages, 
&o. Fire was applied to the edifice, and while it was 
burning on eagle was let loose from the top, and was 
’ Wpposed to carry the sonl of the emperor up to 
heaven, after which time he was worshipped with the 
ether gods. 

ABBAXEinc, iip~pSf~tnt (Lat. apparere, to appear), 
an expression used in Astron. to denote things as they 
seam to be to an observer, in contradistinoUon to their 
aatuid or real state. The term is applied principally 
to diameter, distance, figure, and motion. The ap* 
parent diameter of a body is the angle ibruted by two 
Unes drawn from opposite points in the oiroumferenoe 
of its to the eye j and the apparent magnitude of 
a body ite simitar, being the angle formed by two lines 
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drawn to the eye from its opposite exfreniitics, The 
apparent diameter and magoitade of bodies vary ac* 
cording to their distance from the ^e. Apparrat 
distance is the distance at which we judge cmima(^e 
heavenly bodees to be from ns. The apparent distance 
of the heavenly bodies apjpears to ns to betousame, 
or nearly so, in all cases, tbough really so widely dif¬ 
ferent. Apparent figure is the shape which on objeot 
presents when Viewed under diS'erent ciroumstances. 
Apparent conjunction is when one heavenly body 
comes directly In the line between another heavenly body 
and the eye of u observer. The appment honzou is 
the circle which appears to bound the view on sU sides, 
seen most perfeotfr at sea. Apparent noon at toy 
place is thmtime when the sun is on the meridiau of 
the place, in contradistinction to true or mean goon, 
when the sun would he on the meridian if it moved iu 
its apparent orhit with uniform velocity. Apparent 
motion is that which bodice appear to have to an ob¬ 
server who is himself also moving. The motions Of the 
sun in the heavens are apparent motions. 

Appabebt Timb. (See Time.) 

Apparent, Heie. (See Hkie Appabbht.) 

Appabitiojc, dp'pU'nW-ow (Lat. apparere , to ap¬ 
pear).—Phantoms or spectral appearances, assuming 
various forms, in many cMes those of departed rela¬ 
tives and friends, which have become visible to the 
beholder undenr different circumstanoes, leading them 
to believe that they have actnally seen the disembodied 
^irits of those who have been removed from earth. 
To assert that such visitations are impossible, would 
be to deny the omnipotence of God; but, in the great 
majority of recorded cases, it is difficult to assign a 
salJlciont reason for the appearance of the phantom ; 
and a well-regulated mind recoils from tlie idea 
that such things would be permitted by the Almighty, 
unless Ho wiIIb to work through such agency for 
some good and beneficent end. While the belief iu 
the paetililUg of the appesrance of apparitions is 
perfeeliy justifiable, and may be supported by passages 
from Holy Writ, for the apparition of Samuel wbs 
raised, unexpectedly perhaps, by the "Witch of Enijor, 
and recognized by Saul, yet the greater number of 
stories of Spiritual or ghostly appearances that have 
been related, may he traced to a diseased and dis¬ 
ordered state of body acting on the brain, tlirough the 
nerves, exciting certain impressioES and sensations in 
a manner so vivid, that those who have experienced 
these sensations, resulting entirely from an unhealthy 
state of the system, have believed, without doubt, that 
the impressions produced have positively been brought 
about from the actual vision of those objects which an 
excited imagiitation has pictured. Dr. Samuel Hib- 
bert has advanetd a theory that these spectral ap¬ 
pearances are entiv'dy the result of an abnormal con¬ 
dition of the orgaiii':m of those who see them, and 
that they are visible only to those labouring under 
some temporary derangement of the system, or who 
have become weakened by illucss, or by any means 
which have caused a reduction of the natural strength 
of the body, producing a corresponding injury of 
rational menta^ower. Ho substantiates his theory 
by the case of Hicolai, a bookseller of Berlin, a man 
of highly imaginative powers, who, after an illness, saw 
continually whole troops of spectres about him, and even 
fancied that he beard some of Uiem speak to him. 
There are, however, many cases, dismissing nil those 
caused by over-indulgence in eating and drinking, 
fear, and a morbid state of the brain, in which per¬ 
sons sane in body and mind, whoso veracity cannoc 
be questioned, have seen apparitions, and at such 
times when it seems but too probable that they should 
have the power to appear; yet it may be with justice 
assorted in support of the theory above mentioned, 
that even in these cases, the truth of which it is so 
difficult to question, the phantom hat been seen by 
one person cniy, and may consequently be considered 
as on iilurion of the brain; but how can Dr. Hibbert’a 
theory stand good in the cose of an apparition seen by 
twopersonsatonce, and which was afterwards visible at 
the same time to four human beings and a dog. The story 
to which allusion is here made, is related m Gilbert’s 
Mutory qf Cornwall, and copied from the MS. occonnt 
written by Dr. Bnddell, then minister of Zianncestoo, of 
the appearance of a woman to himself and others in 
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■3^65. Oijo day Visiting afainiJyresiding near Lannces-, 
ton, he fonnd »ther, xiiother, and son, in a state tif the 
deepest Ejection: on inqdhy, be discOTered that the 
son asserted that be saw, in a certain Md, eve^ day, 
- 4 rben orossi^ it on hil way to school, the apparition of 
a woman. Ws the parents disbelierea, thinking the 
Btatemont to he ftdirieated by the boy to escape attend* 
smpe at school. Ha pemerered, howeve^in declaring 
his story to be traoiBDd the iunister offered to visit 
the tiela in which the ocoarrenoe was said to take place, 
in company vrith the boy: he di4 so, and the spectre 
was visible to both; be thenjpqrsnaded the parents to 
come to the spot with himseir and their son, when the 
apparition was distinctly seen by these four witnesses, 
-nnd recognised by the parents as the amarition of a 
woman who hod formerly lived in the neSghbourhood, 
whHI^ a iog which had aocompanied them, ran aw^ in 
object terror. The clergymMi, at another time, held 
some conversation with the spirit, after which it never 
again appeared; hnt it is to be regretted that he had 
a repngnanee torecord what bad fiassed between them. 
—Hit/', jEnnemoser'a Mittor^of Maifin; t)t, Hibbert’a 
Skefckei (if ike PhUoeophp of Apparttiont; Snglieh 
CgeloptBditt —Arts and Seience.s. 

Avveu., itp-peel' (Fr. appeter), in Law, is the re¬ 
moval of a complaint of an inferior to a superior court, 
being in the nature of a writ of error. The Souse 
of &rds is the suxierior court of appeal to rectify any 
iujustieo or mistake in law committed by the courts 
below. The Itwd Ckameellor has jurisdiction in appeals 
from the inferior equity judges. The Lords Justiees 
form a court of appeal from the judgments of the 
mnater of the rolls, vice-chancellors, and inferior equity 
tribunals, and eommissionersin bankruptcy. The Ex- 
rheguer Chamber forms a court of error iu judgments 
given by the three courts of common Iqw at West- 
hiinster, and is composed of the judges of two of the 
courts below, not parties to the judgment supposed to 
be erroneous. The Judieial Committee of the Privy 
Council sit on appeals from the ccolesiastiesl courts, 
the Admiralty, and from the colonies. The full court 
of Probate hear appeals from the court of the Judge 
Ordinary. In matters cognizable by justices of the 
peace, an appeal (unless prohibited by statute) lies to 
i.ho Quarter Sessions, and now, by 20 & 21 Viet. c. 43, 
au appeal from tbeir judgments cir decisions on points 
of law may be had to one of the superior courts of 
law at'Westminsfcr. In certain cases in the County 
Courts appeals are made to a similar tribunal, and in 
cases of probate entertained therein, to the oonrt of 
Probate, whose decision is llnal. The court of Queen's 
Jlench has jurisdiction over justices of the peace and 
the court of Quarter Sessionsliy certiorari (which see). 
The court of Common Pleas docidcl disputed cases 
before revising barristers on the aluinisof voters for 
joembors of parliament. The arohbisliop of each pro¬ 
vince is ilie judge of appeals from the archdeacons’ and 
consistory courts. 

ArnsAEAirCK, dp-peer'-aus (Lat. apparea, 1 appear 
or give attendance). In Low, the term oppearanee has 
roferenoo to an ancient state of practice, by which the 
litigant parties personally, or by their respective attor¬ 
neys, notually confronted each other in open court. 
TheobjectisnowetTected by the party causir.g aminnte 
or memorandum to be died in the office of the court, 
which ho may do in person or by his attorney. If ho 
appear in person, he must state on the minute his 
address, in order that he may bo served with any sub¬ 
sequent proeoedings. If a writ be served on a defend¬ 
ant, ho must cause on appearance to bo entered for 
him within eight days, inclusive of the day of service; 
other’mse, the plaintiff may sign judgment against him 
by default. But if the action be brought to recover 
money on _a bill of exchange or promissory note, the 
‘defendant is not allowed to enter an appearance unless 
he obtain leave from a judge within twelve days after 
the service of the writ, inclusive of the day of service. 
Leave can only be obtained on an affidavit of facts 
Buflloiont to convince the judge that the defendant hay 
a good defence against the whole or part of the cUiim 
upon the morita. 

APrsiitiirviB, &p-pel'-Id•tie (La*. appelloHe, a 
Baming), in Gram., denotes a common, as diatinenished 
from a proper name. An appellative is applied to a 
Whole Clasy, a proper name only to an individual; thus, 
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city is an appriiarive, and London, Baris, and Vienna 
proper names. 

Afvxsnhvi, Sp~pen'dHlai (Lnt. appondew, hanging, 
firing, or fastening to), in I«w, » « tiring of incor¬ 
poreal inheritance, bekmging to mother mheritahbe 
that is mote worthy; as an advowaon, cominott^ noritt,'. 
or the lik^ which may be ogipenddnt to a nwriOr j / 
common of fishing appendant to a freehold i. mM 
appendant to an office ; a seat in a chnrdi to a noUM. 
Kef. <5>. JDat. 121.—(ffee AprcMBKAScns.) 

ArraWpix, (Lat. ad, to, and peitdoo, I 

hang) , is something appended or attached to another, 
tn Lit., it is apphed to p snpplementr notes, or re¬ 
marks placed at the end of a worlf) In Anst., it de-. 
notes a part attached to, yet in some meaaimeffistinct 
fiaim another. 

ArFBBCBFTiON, &p'-p«r~sep'‘thon (Lat. am for ad, to, 
pdreeptia, perception),is a team applied iuFhil.tothat 
state or kind of perception which reflects upon itself, by 
which we are conscious of oar perceptions mid can re¬ 
flect upon the operation of oar own minds. The term 
was first introduced by Leibnitz. 

AvTifiSTS, Sp'-pe-tite (hat, appeto, I desire), de¬ 
notes a desire of enjoying something that is ^pre- 
hended or felt to be necessary or conducive to happi¬ 
ness. In its primary sense, and as used by the Latins, 
it comprehended every species of desire, whether of 
a meutal or corporeal nature; now, however, it is 
usually applied only to corporeal desires. According 
to Dr. Held, '■ Eveij appdtlt^ is accompanied with an 
uneasy sensation proper to it/which is strong or Weak 
in proportion to the desire we have of the object. 
Appetites ore not constant, but periodica), being sated 
by their oWeets for a time, and returning after certain 
periods. Those that are ohiefiy observable in man, 
as well as in most other animals, are hunger, thint, 
and lust.” Appetites are distinguished frompSesions 
in being dii'ceted to general objects, while the hitler 
are directed to special objects. Thus we speak of an 
appetite for fame, glory, or riches. They are also 
diBiinguisbed fimm passions in the latter having no 
existence till a proper objected be presented; whereas 
the former exists first, and then is directed to an 
object. Natural anpetites are given for the preserva¬ 
tion of the individual or the propagation of the species. 
In amoral point of view, there is neither virtue nor 
vice in acting from natural appetite; yet there may 
be much of either in the management of the appetites. 
Besides the appetites which nature has given to us for 
useful and necessary purposes, we may create others 
which nature never gave, aud whieh are often very 
hurtful. Appetites seek their gratification without 
the aid of reason, and often in spite of it. In common 
language, the terra frequently means hnnger. 

ArriAN Wav, ip'-pi-in, the oldest and most 
celebrated of the Itimian roads, waa commenced W 
Appiua Claudius Ctecus, whilst censor, 313 B.c. It 
forined the great line of commuiiioationbetween Borne 
and Capua, and was 125 miles in length. Li the con¬ 
struction of this great highway, hills and solid rock 
were pierced, hollows filled up, ravines sp-mned by 
bridgiM, swamps covered with embaiikments, and so 
stupendous was the whole design, so vast the sums ex¬ 
pended upon it, that it became known as the “ queen 
of roads." Large portions of the Appian Way mar 
still be seen at Torraoina, and other places, and lul 
those travellers that have deteribed it, concur in prais¬ 
ing its excellent workmanship. 

ArptAPSE, ip-plawz' (Lat. ad, to, and pfoado, I 
clap my hands), properly signifies an approbation of 
something, expressed by dapping the hands. The 
ancients distinguished it from acclanaation, which was 
expressed by tlie voice. Ameng the Bomans there 
wore three different kinds of applause; viz., bombus, 
which was a confused noise, made cither by the hands 
or mouth; and imbrices and testis, made by beating a 
sort of sounding vessels placed in the theatres for lhet 
purpose. Bersons were instructed in the art of giving 
applause, and there were masters for teaching it. Bro- 
flcieuts let themselves out for hire to actors and othOT, 
and were disposed among the audience, so as to give 
it with efleet. They were divided into ekort, and. 
placed oppoaita to each other, like the choristew xn a 
cathedru. , - . 

AFPXiri, ap'-pei (Augi-Sazt appl), the ftwt w vuA 
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JPyrui Mabu, a treo b^s^'UK to the nat. ord.JZMOc^a. 
(See Pybcs.) JUI tbe kinds of 8p{)]«.tre«8 

now inOoltiTAiioa ore nsnitliT^ Kigiurdod u mere vari- 
«ties of the oOe species sihioh in its wild state is known 
as the crabtapee. 'Eiiis plant is a ni^re of Britain, and 
is fonnd in mostof the temperate partsof the northern 
hemisphere. Its &nit is ousters and uneatable, but is 
sometnnes oolleoted for the sake of its aoid jnjoe, 
wliic^srfaenferinente^ fonus the liquid called vttjtUee, 
used in odoktn^ and for ptttifyihK wait. Phe ooltiTated 
tree was probabljr introduced into Britain bj the 
Bomane, who are srid to have had twenty-two varieties, 
Atthe preaent tune it is, perhaps, the most widely- 
difinsed aBd_ moSt valuable of all fruit-trees; and the 
varieties, which are sdapted to almost every soil, situa¬ 
tion, and (dimatft in the temperate sone, have become 
extremriy nnmerons. The apple-tree seldom reaches 
a greater height than thirty feet ; but its large round 
bead makes up for the want 
of height; and, altogether, 
it is a noble-looking tree, 
especisMT when in full blos¬ 
som. The flowers grow in 
bunches, and are ve^ fra¬ 
grant. They are white in¬ 
side, and delicately tinged 
with pink eziemaliy. The: 
tree is not always permit¬ 
ted to raniiJy in a natural { 
manner, but is sometimes 
trained m an espalier, or as 
a wall-tree. Xew varieties 
are continurily being deve¬ 
loped ; and, as they are ge- 
noraUy propagated by paft- 
iug, the old ones gradually 
die out. The variety that 
jirodoced the costflrdjwhi eh 
was formerly a favourite 
kind of apple, does not exist 
at the present time, though 
we still retain the name 
of costermongers (eoetard- 
maageri) for itioerant 
sellers of apples. The apple' is usually grafted on 
apple or cran stocks; but sometimes hawthorn stocks 
are used. For producing dsvurf trees, stocks of the 
Iiaradise apple, a very diiuinutivo variety, are generally 
employed. The apple (we now allude to the fruit, and 
not to the tree producing it) varies greatly in siae, 
form, and colour. It is regarded by botanists as the 
type of the kind of fruit to which they have applied 
tJie term pome. {-See Pomb.) The eatable part has a 
more or less aromatic, sweet, or sub-acid taste, and 
contains starch, grape-sugar, and malic aoid. Apples 
sure commonly diridtid into dessert, baking, and cider 
fruits, the ftrst being highly flavoured, the second 
such os become sol) in baking or boiling, and the third 
those which are hard and austere. Apples are also 
classed under the general names of Pippins, Pearmains, 
Itenuets, Galtilles, llnssets, Codlins, &o. Barge quan¬ 
tities of apples are imported into England from Pranoe, 
Canada, and the Northern States of America. The 
uses of the tqiple,—for the dessert, for puddings and 
pies, for preserving and making jelly,—are sufli- 
ciently well kuown. Cider, the forinentod juice of the 
apple, is a favourite drink in many parts of fingland 
and Prance. Malic acid, extracted from the apple, 
has Jong been used in medicine, and has latterly been 
largely employed as a mordant in dyeing. (jSeeClPUB, 
Manic Aciin.)—Big/’. For recipes, Mrs. Becton's jBook 
of JlomeholdM^misemitnt. 

ArpuB OB tov*. ■ (See Toxato.) 

ABrutnBBar. (Se* Bii:.i.a*i)tmka.) 

Arej-K-MoTE (Carogcojiia pomunella), one of the 
most destructive enemies of the apple crop in this 
oountiy. It lays its eggs in the eyes of the newly- 
formed fruit, within which the larva feeds, Ihe result 
is the premature foiling of the apple. i 

ArrnBs o» Sodom.—A nsms given to a fruit, ofi 
somuwhat fobulcus properties, growing, or supposed 
to grow, 

, •’ Near that bifoaiinous lake where Sodom stood." 
josephue, ia dMoribing it, endows it with many mar- 
welious ebaracterisrics; such os, that, <« the fruit 
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being plunked with the hands, it is dissolved into emoke 
and sAes. Hasariqnist supposes that the Apples of 
Sodom ore to he found iu the flrnit m the Nolawam 
JlfsloMgeau (BrightaJade), which he describes as fllied 
with dust and arites: ae saw it in abusdanee Su the 
vicinity of ttfh Biead Baa. 

AmofiiAXirEA, op-jMp'-o-foo'-re (Itsl. appogmv, to 
lean Uponj, in Mns., a small note whioh precedes a 
larger one of ii^ster duration, *hd which t^ouohed 
lightly bribro sounding the principal note. Thesmell. 
note boiYOwa one half, and soroetiuies only on® qnarter, 
of the duration of the, note preoedi^ it. 

ArronrSMisUii, Sp-poixt'^ment (Fir. appoMment, 
from list, ad punetum, to a point), in Law, is generrily 
considered as one of the common-law couveyanoes 
or modes of disposition, and is a deed, WiU, or mstm- 
ment of a derivativo nature, relative to Or dep^JCdent 
on some precedent deed or ussurance, in wlwoh a 
power to appoint to certain uses, or in fovour of par¬ 
ticular persons, or to divert the iwoperty or fund into 
such channels ss the appointer; by the power given, 
is authorised or enabled to do. It is also a term used 
in bankruptcy on the choice of assignees, who are 
thereupon appointed; and in arbitration eaees, on the 
oboiee of arbitrators, he. The term is also applied to 
an office, employment, or place of profit, which is 
called an appointment, and to the act of investing with 
or placing a person in an oiBoiid employment or 
emolument, which is Called an appointment thereto. 

Arronn’s CssrairtruAt Fumv. (See Pumb.) 

AproarioKMUNT, Sp-par'‘then-meat (Bat. appor- 
tiomevium. Old t't.apporUoner, from lent, adpwtionevt, 
to set tle the share, part, or allotment of each), in Law, 
is a dividing of rent or inoume into parts, according as 
the land out of which it issues is divided among two 
or more; as. if a stranger recovers part of thenind, 
the tenant shall pay, having regard to that recovered 
and what remains in his hands; but, in general, a rent- 
charge, or things that are entire, cannot lie made the 
subject of apportionment; and, by 4 & 5 Will. IV. 
c. 22, it is provided that in cases of all fixed periodical 
payinente, payable tinder any instrument executed 
when the interest of the recipient dotermines, by death 
or otherwise, the payments shall bo apportioned so 
that he or bis Tcpresontatives, and the person crititled 
by succession or reversion, or in remainder, shaii havo' 
their respective proportions up to and from the time 
at which the prior titlo or interest ceased. But this 
does not apply to rent reserved by lease of lands or 
tenements, as the party lishle under the lease is still 
to make payrnont of the whole to the party who would 
be entitled' if the statute had not been made; the 
latter, however, being liable to account to the person 
claiming the ajliioTtionment. 

Arpostwou, ?.prpo-s\»h'-on (Lat, ad, to, and paro, 
I place), denotes literaily tlio act of putting or applv- 
iug one thing to another. Iii tlrara., two or more sub¬ 
stantives are said to be in apposition when they arc in 
the same case, without any copulative conjunction be¬ 
tween them. 

AepaAiSBMHKT, up-prair'-ment (Ft, apprSeier, to 
value, set a price upon).—The act of rating, valuing, 
or setting a price on estates orefiects, or dilapidations 
or repairs, by a person who is a competent judge, tmd 
who, for certain purposes, must be hcensed. Wbon a 
distress is levied lor rent, before the goods can lie sold 
to satisfy the distraint, the distrainer must cause them 
to be appraised or valued by two appraisers, who must 
be previously sworn by a constable to put a true value 
on them according to the best of their judgment. In 
accountingfor legacy duty, the commissioners of inland 
revenue require aninrouturr andappraisement of goods 
or property remaining unsold, in orwrto ascertam the 
value upon which the duty in respect thereof shidl be 
eharged, which inventory is retained by them unless it 
be stamped. The duty payable on appraisements is. 
as fotlows s — 

Valuation not exceeding £S()2 fi 
„ „ 100 ............ 6 0 

„ „ 200 ... 10 0 

I, ,, 600 16 0 

If exceeding 600 0 0 

Appraisements made for legacy duty are exempt, but 
not if made for increase or return of probate duty. 
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AiTSEHBicno^t (Imt. ««if to, 

prehgndo, I seiae « ^ 

tftltinfir liold of or jjrtwpfoif 

applioil to toat aw oTtba mind 1^ whioii itOoiUiatvm 
of a tiling without paMiog any io^gs^t tipoa It 
Hence it ia ntod to ai^eaa aa iaodoqttato or im^toot 
idea of a tbtogi ana ia omio^ to eoiiaireb^eioO. 
There are many trotlia wldtm we appr^end, bat wbiofa 
we cannot oompreboid r aa the great tnyatoriea of osc 
Mth. *' Ittotoga to the idto of Goi that be maybe 
apprehended, but not oomprehended by his reasonable 
cr&nres.” If howereimt ao. hewonld not be God, 
or the being that eomprehmided him woidd be God 

A waBiWlim, dp-jowa'-Gs (^,a|»pr«(idre,\o learn).—• 
In Lffla, apprentices are usnaHy bound by todenturesfor 
o term of yeara, with Gieii own consent, without which 
the tranaitotion is not binding, except in the case of 
parUk apprentices, who may be bonndwith the consent 
of two Justices till twenty-one yeara of age. A variety of 
Btatutee regnlato the manner in which parish appren¬ 
tices are to be bound, assigned, registered, and main¬ 
tained; This iubject is now placed under the para¬ 
mount custody of the poor-law commissioners, who 
have power to introdnoe new rules from time to time 
as they may think fltj end proviaions are made by 
which jttstieea of the peace are empowered to settle 
^spates between aneh apprentices and their masters, 
and to discharge the foitnerfrom their indentures upon 
reasonable cause aboWn. Simdar powers also belong 
to the justices in the case of sU other appreatiees. 
They may commit them to prison for three months for 
breach of dnty, in cases in which not more than£2S 
preminmispaid. In usual cases, the terms are arranged 
between the master and the friends of the apprentice, 
as to the hoars of service and maintenance, and remu- 
ncration of the apprentice. A master cannot legally 
compel his miprcutice to work an unreasonable length 
of time, to do an unlawful act, or to work on Sunday, 
The bankruptcy or death of the master is a discharae 
of the indentares. But by the miatom qf London, if a 
master die, the apprentice is hound to continue his 
ecn’ices to the widow, provided she carry on the same 
trade} and by the like custom a freeman may turn over 
his apprentice to another freeman. If in the inden¬ 
tures there bo any covenant by the master or friends 
of the apprentice Tor maintomuice, the eteoutor or 
administrator of the deceased party is bound to make 
provision for the same ns far as the assets will allow. 
A master may administer reasonable corporal chastise¬ 
ment to his apprentice for a breach or neglect of his 
duty, but he cannot discharge him. ^ is, however, 
advisable for the master to apply to the justices rat her 
thon take the law into his own hands. He may bring 
an action against the parent or other person who has 
by the indenture agreed for the due performance of 
the stipulations. There is no remedy by action against 
the apprentice himself, if ho be an infant, except by 
the.custom of London. An notion lies by the master 
for enticing away or harbouring his servant or appren¬ 
tice. An apjireutice is not liaMe to serve his master 
after he attains twenty-one yeara of age ; but the master 
has his remedy over ag^st the party who has cove¬ 
nanted that the apprentice shall serve his time. If the 
premium be less tiian £10, and the apprentice absent 
nimself from his master’s servics, he is liable to serve 
beyond his term for so long a time as he shsH have 
absented himself, or make satisfaction, or be imprisoned 
for three months ; and the remedy is cumulative. The 
apprentice is etiiitlcd to the indenture bearing the 
stamp-duty chargeable in reepoct of the premium. It 
has been lately decided by the ceiirC of Queen’s 
iSenob that the widow of the master of an apprentice, 
if executrix and able to teach the apprentice, is en¬ 
titled to his service. 

A vraoxcit, ap-proehe' (Er. opsroeAer), a terra applied 
to the oof ereu road or trench made by a besieging 
army to approach the witile of the tortress, vrithont 
beiog BxposiM to the enemy’elSre. Al^roaehes consist 
generally of trenches excavated in the ground, the 
earth being thrown up on the side next: to the fortress. 

ArsBO*A*iOK, dp'-pro-fei'-*So«,isthat Oct or diw- 
sitionof the mind by which We uiant to athlng wlto 
some degree of pleasure or eatisfiotion. Moralists wre 
■divided as to the motive whioh detonaines us to approve 
loa 
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or da^lttafto, Aceoraifig to Some, it i# salWia«W,j 
aceordiBtgtoothetoyt^^ AeeordiogtoXte. Iteid, 
it toctedto " not only a mom jttdgtntot of 
rwt aomuofiketion tovonraUe or oniisToaxiible:^^^^ 
ana soma feeling in ourselves." SEn oomu 
oases the jMng pfredominates; in otiters tltoiwteiiient' 
ismoto promineat. 

Aj7SOFBUStog,i^tPfo'^-atV.(Jlon (lite. 
tie, applying dr faking to one’s own use).—In l*w, a 
tNUFEon has, dwli^ hiilite, the freehold, in himseir, of 
ihepsrsom^e-honse, fhe g^be, the tithe rent-d^rge, 
and other dued these are tometiipes 

mf^t^e^ee to s^M*^fitnal coTiw«tion,*rftbdr 
sole or aggregate, being the patron ot the frmg or 
benefice. 

ArrsoTBlt, dp.pfoo'-eer (iJat; preJuter, piwer), is a 
person who, inateted of teeason or felony, and nimigned 
for the same, oonfesses the &ct before plea pleaded, and 
appeals, or accuses his ao^nnplices of the ssme erime, 
in order to obtain his pardon. He has to take an Oath 
to reveal all treasons and felonies tbat he itoows of. 
The accomplice, or oppeifes, is equsliybodnd to answer 
it; and if be has no reasonable and legal exoepthms to 
make to the person of the approver, ms must be tried, 
and, if found gailtv, sufihr judgment, luid'the approver 
shall have his pardon ex delitojuiiUim. If tiie appelled 
be acquitted, the approver receives judipnent for the 
crime Confessed, the oondition of his pardon haring 
failed ; vis., the wmvicting some other person. The 
doctrine of oppvwmaeflf has feUen into desnetode, and 
tbe object is attained by admitting one accompUce a# w 
witness for the crown, or, as it is cotmnonfy called; 
queen’s evidence against the others. {Ste Evecbitcb.) 
Bailifis of lords, to their franchises, are called their 
approvers; and to the ststotel £dw. III. C; $, sherilt’s 
are called the king's approvers. 

ArraoxTiiittow, Hji-ptodfA-nuaf-tlum (liat. ad, to, 
prorinmi, next), in Aritn, and Alg., the coming nearer 
and nearer to a root or other quantity sought, without 
finding, or expeettog to be cvw able to fliid it exactly,— 
the operation empk^ed to discover a quantity that can- 
not be positively determined. It is most frequently used 
to find the bi-quadrate and cube roots of numbers that 
would leave a remainder when the nearest bi-quadrate 
or cube root was found, toproximatioa the value 
of a quantity may be fottnd, if not to the utmost de¬ 
gree of exactness, sufficiently so for practice; thus s— 
.^/2=1'41421356, &c.=tlio approximating serios l + j^s 
+ T26+TiSiU+t5°ViF+. &e., or, supposing equal 

to the series l+-+:4-»-4+:^-h , ssl + 4»- x—“ + 
4x—*+3x—*-h, &c. 

Arepi, Hp-pmg' (Er., support, prop), in llil., a term 
applied to any particular point or body upon which 
troops are formed, or by which they are marched either 
to column or line. Tins is termed the potnl! d’c-ppat. 

Arrti BtEitiircKS, dp-pur^-U-ndn-m (Lat.p^'Bewria ; 
Pr. appartenir, to belong to), in Xaw, are things, both, 
corporeal and incorporeal, appertaining to another 
thing as principal.; as, hamlets to achieFmanor ; and 
common of pasture, piscaiy, &c.; also liberties and 
services ol tenants, and outhouses, yards, orchards, 
and gardens, are appurtenant to a honse or messuage. 
(.See ApreirnAirT.) 

Aswicoi, fLat. prxooXjHossomtog early), 

the popular name for Fruimt Artrnnutea, a fruit-tree 
belonging to the same gen, as th* |dum. It is a native 
of Armenia and the cooUtrtea eaetward, to China and 
Japan. It hlossomt at the ■ very coffimoncemant of 
spring, and bears a fruit wsemwng the peach, bnt 
with yellow flesh. Itt^ieare, from Turner's “Herhai,” 
that the apricot was t^tivotw to Britain in 1562; and 
ill Haklui^’s " Jteinembratteer," 1592, it is affirmed 
that it was first brought hare ikSMa Itefy, by Wolfe, a 
French priest, g^eaMr to Keniy "gill. Upwards of 
twenty Varieties Wiw Bow in omtivation. The trees 
are general^ budded on phun Otoeks and traitoed 
against walls. The dried frofibaxe exported from italy 
and the eouth oC France. . v , , 

Arair,, (Iiiit. ApriM*, Srom aperio, I open), is 

the indnth of otir yeftCy and wn9 so caJied froiii 
the earth beginwing at th» time to open her bosom for 
the produetidn of li'uits.. It edutaius thirty daj's. 




THE HICnONAEY OF 


. _ A priori* _ ^ V- ■ 

A *nxoM, • tcte ioXiai^c, the 

IiAtiii, and signi^p^, Kt«n|lw, ^Srcw « t)u(^ bafore,* 
as opposed to « A tiiinff aftair.*: Xb^ 

distiogaisb tba two diffin»at inptlioda ofrpMOfliD^tba 
formw beiiw 4^;^d ip ti^dtPdPtalrom o»t»e to meet, 
the Atter imm bffeet tt> eamds uie ouo lajv do«p 
Bomo i^eTioaB ae)f*avtdeiPt! weu d^ 

soends tb the eetarid cdw jDav be de> 

diwed from tbeidV' fba dpuw b^ne bf rei^raiag tba 
pbeaomsMttiemmTes, treoea them to tbeu; ori^al, 
^ de'W»lfl 3 >ixig the prt^rtiMic^ these phenomeae, 
•trifee atithe kdowled^ of the eeese. Is modeni 
times, the term d priori has Oome to be extended tO 
smv abstsaot xeuonitig from a riven notion to Ute eon> 
diwMis whieb Baoh a notion involved j as, for example, 
Urn 'Utle Sprieri bestowed on argaments for the exist- 
enoa of deitf, drawn from the phenomena that we i 
obaerre around as; thua, Churhe'e d priori reasoning | 
for 140 existenee of Oodls, properfp, an argument| 
d posteriori. Kant epplies the term d priori to know* j 
ledge Which.is riwolnteivindependentefall experience, 
as opposed to empitioal knomedge, or knowledge de¬ 
rived a poHerion, throngh eawerience. In this sense, 
the terms ate now commonljr nsed bp philosophers. 
‘'Ifikateare any truths which the mind possesses,: 
whether consoionsly or uneouscious^, before and in-1 
dependent of experience, they may be called a priori 
truths, as belonging to it prior to all that it acquires 
from the world around. On the other baud, truths 
which are aoqoired from observation and experieuce, 
are called dpostmori truths, beoause they come to the 
mind q/fer it has become ecquiunted with external 
facts. How far d priori troths Or ideas are possible, 
is the great cawpm phUimiphorwm, the great contro¬ 
verted qneshpn of mental philosophy.’*—^Thomson’s 
Lawe qf ThoVpIit. 

drsinss, d^-m-dees (6r. apnU, arch, connection), 
the poinm in the orbit of a pleuet, or any heavenly 
body, at whieb it is at its least and greatest distance 
from.the sun or hodyrouud which it revolves as a centre. 
The apsides of a planet are its aphelion and perihelion, 
and thoSe of ibe moon its apogee and pengee. The 
oiameter of the jdanet’s orbit, which joins these ex¬ 
treme and opposite points, passing ibrongh the centre 
of the.ssme,-^tlm son in ^%case of the planets, and 
the earth vri^ reference to the moon,—is called the] 
line of Lindas or apses. This line always forms the 
greater axis of the ellipse in the path of which aoy 
planetrevidves. {Sm Arueuasr, FnaiiiKnioir, Aeo- 
OBB, ii’xuaas.) 

Ar 3 P»*AI., 4 pMs-r(iif (Gr. a, without j pferon, awing),i 
In Arch., a term used parciculurly with rcrerence tu 
the temples of the ancient G-roeks and Bomans. It 
is applied to bnildittgs whieb have no lateral columns, 
bai may have porticos of oohuuos projecting from 
their ends. The Greek temples were, for the most 
])art, peripteral, as the parailelogrammio temples of 
the Eomans were riincrally apteral prostyles. The 
latter style has been moat Iroquently adopted in 
modem edifiocs. 

Apikkvx, ap'-fc-rix (Gr, n, without; p/otw, wing). 



; :.;v A(;^lMrimn . 

perhaps, fhocft beafW to picthiri: dcide, It has a 
long apikedikd «»4^h it mid^ 
itsw ivhea atapt. Its wiiqts are aimpte^^^i^^ 
ameiNiiAttiPp^mminated by a hook. Its feath^s foil 
loosed, lOce these ttf tW em fl^ecks ia 

knowii; about the idae of a jpoMe, a native ttf Hew 
Zealaiid. The name is given it by the natiyes, 

who use itsakin in making clothing. 

AqeikokTJs, *i'-^dpbr'<fa (iiterrilyvstrongiwater), 
the oommon name for hhd impiite sitrio aoidof oom- 
merce.' ■ ■' ■ 

Aqwxsb, dP-loBqJ (Lat. aguitgbtmftnim ejiut, water), 
a water-course. 

AQVaHkBritB, or BsbtIi, ai-gao-ma-ress', a pieriona 
stone, of a greonish-blne tinge, much valued as a jqprol, 
from its lovely colour and great hardness. If is reme- 
times yellowish, and occasionsily olnibst colourlees. 
Its finest orystals come from Brazil end Siberia. The 
opaque aquamarine is greenish Or yellowish White, and 
is found in Horth America, in pnsms four feet long, 
^eir planes being five inches in breadth, .ht IiimOgcs, 
in France, they meo occur of great rize. The beryl is 
closely altied to the emerald, both beingdonblerilicates 
of alumina and gliicina, and differing only in their 
colouring matter, which is oxide of iron in the beryl, 
and oxide of chromium in the emerald. 

AQtrx liBOts, at'-kibti re'-/i-d (Lat., royal water>i in 
Chem., a substonco, called, from its properly of dissolv- 
ing gold, the royal metal: the commercial name for 
nifro-hydrochlonc add. It is made by mixing ene part 
of nitric acid with two or three parts of faydroohlorio 
acid. The acids decompose each other, emorineand 
nitrous acid being liberated, the former of which attacka 
the gold or other metal acted upon, forming a chloride. 
It is mncli nsed by chemists, os a solvent for gold, 
platinum, iridium, osmitun, and other metals. 

AqvAinTm, ai-qaair'-Uum, a vessel containing water, 
either salt or fresh, in which living specimens of 
aquatic animals and plants aremaiUlaiued in a healthy 
state. The words viviriitm and aq^la^4varittm have 
iH-en employed by eertain Writers to denote the samo 
thing. Aquaria, both frcsh-walor and marine, have 
Ivecoiiio exceedingly common, and numerous works 
have been written on their management. As many of 
these treatises are utterly untrastwrortby, having been 
compiled in hoste, by men knowtipg little or nothing 
of the habits of the creatures adapted for aquaria, a 
few praotical directions for stocking and keeping up 
these pleasing and inatmetivearraTmements will doubt¬ 
less be acceptable to many roaoers of this work. 
Before entenng into pracUcol details, we will brielly 
sketch the history of the aquarium, and describe tlio 
principles upon whiob it depeuds. To Mr. Warringtou 
must be awarded the thanks of all lovers of nature, 
for having first produced a perfect aquarium. In Ifi/itv 
this gentleman communicatod to the Chemiesl Boofoty 
the result of a year’s experiments “ On theadjnstmeiic 
of the relations between the animal and vcgetahlo 
kingdoms by which the vital functions of both are 
liermauently maintained." To iUustrato this adjust¬ 
ment, Mr. Warrington kept for many inanths, m a 
vase of unchanged water, two small gold-fish and is 
plant of PoitsBcrio sjBiraiw ; <Kid afterwards be mode a 
similar experiment with Sea-wator, weeds, and anem¬ 
ones, which was eqaally successful. Before tide, several 
attempts had been mgide to preserve fresh-water anil 
marine organisms by natnrahsta. Mr. Ward, wlfesd 
ingenious discovery of the method of CTOWlBg ferns 
and. Other delicate plants in closed oases 
Cask) had already earned for him a world-wiilc repu¬ 
tation, stated, as early as done, at 4 ineetitig 
of the British Association, that he hod suiDOeCded 
not only in growing sea-weeds in eisw-Water, but in 
sea-wator artifioinlty made. BevCifi yCora earlier, 
Hr. Johiiston succeeded in preserving the delicate 
pink corahino in a living sthto for eight weekiq ip w»- 
changed sea-wator. TholLst of workers ip the »(lP»ti«Pi 
cause would be Incomplete without the eaPte of Mrs. 
Thynne, a lady living in London, .who feeqpMitiy sur¬ 
prised the soiePtilio sooioties by eghibiripg beautiful 
speoimens of rare marine onmukts whieb she had bent 
for many months, having mPreiy pddpfed the simple 
expedient of aSratiPg thesea-woterj by^uring it from 
one vessel into another, Ifefere Jtr. ’Warrington 
pttbbshedlus paper, Hxi LaPkeiiter had kept sticklo- 
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A^uoclum 


lbwk*. Bold-fislij and ftesh-iwlito tuok^j, hn Jm 


cooivniM; ggemixig' 

ilts liwci’' IwVMttMlii) ffyif 

' eknw^di^*;^ hUfdB^U j^lktoyitp* 
eea-aneaoBpR-irera fetowfl^sawiww^ 3»«, »«„« 
liis ibQine igtKW^Bt -of Xtt Warringtoa^ vaMoaHitm 
Aftd tirt*Sy moomid the way ta 
t^dUmwy of eoutrita»ee dAwbaI- 

TeruUbrtaioBa tw Mne aquamm. by fbe aid of wliidk 
«it<iit»g ia liit pauour ot oqaitwrTatot}', 
we netetel he)^ of the etnenge, atta 
iutnreBtiiuiahalHtontsof the deep. ^ v 

priBoi{dft teeolved in tke Mptwitim ie^ W 
«onetMt inwrohnoge .of elemento bettroeu tbe anliod'' 
«nd venstoble Icingdome.. (&k 
Water flns tbe power of nbeoibinff oortnbqaaititMe* 
of ji^Mimharia »ir and o^r gsBee. lu efery onfuitel: 
trater, iMtekberilresb or ealti we find a proportion 
'carbonio aeid, wlUrdii ia a componnd ibn^ of ozfgen 
aod carboat Tbe ieavea of ^aatei wbe» acted upon 
b^Ull^ decompoae thin faa, an^^hamg no neoeamtjr 
fwoz^TOttb^njereljr o«rt)on. Aeiniala, 

.qn^^e^oj^bw 3uiad, req^re cnc^fen, for the purpoM of 
renoru^'tbe carbon of Kboir bodiea; and the 
proeeet ^ teanteati<M oaiuea tbe two olententa to 
eOmbitvein tbe fornk Of carbdnio acid. Tho TegetaUe 
world M therofore^ contioualljr absorbing carbon, while 
tbeaniii^ world lA giving end aliaknce ia tfaoa 
pr^rjrea between the two great diviaiotia of orgauired 
Wngs^. Tiie other ekmonte whiob enter into, the 
Gompoaition of animei and vegetable atmeturea ctrcii* 
late m a more obacure inanner, but with eqnid regu- 
.larity.. .A. teaael cotttaming a aupply of aquatic plm>te 
and amtn^ utnat l>e looked upon aa a little woud, in 
whicb ilM interobsnge of . elcm r^reaente thoae 
vaat pbenoraeoa that preaerve the babinoe of iire in j 
the great world't the few water^weeda take the place > 
of the eaM foKeats> the green prurieB, and the dense 
jungtea; and t3te gold-dsu,rniunowB, newts, and snails, 
stand for the earth’s fanna.: To form An aquarium, 
we have mereljr to imitatio nature, A good supply of 
plants moat be planted, to decompose tbe poisonous 
BWTboDio acid gas, and keep up a eunt.inuoos supply of 
the vivil^ing Oxygen s wbile particular oare must be 
taken not to' overerowdkite tank with animals. 

The vessels used for aquaria srdeonslxncted, either 
whedliy or paikly, of glass; a common propagatittg-. 
glMS, aUcb^as ia:nilld by gardeners, is often employed. 
Thnse gtasa^ Cjsn now be obtained, fitted with prtmr 
etan^, and manufaotnrcd from aclearer kind of glass 
than ibrinArly. Olaas tanks, cf a rectangular form, are, 
howeyer, preferable to veaes, as they do not distort 
tbp objecii seen through their sides, and arc less liable 
to br^ags. The glass rase is extremely fragile, and 
an uhhicky blow mins it at once, and, perhaps, de. 
strqys the ii^our df many weokB .j whereas, a cracked 
side in a rCotanguiar tank can he easily replaced. 
The most perfect form of tank is thet mvented by 
5ir. W,yUford^I^ and known as tbe ” slope-baii 
tank,” One dde on]^ of this tank is formed of glass, 
the d^cr ilurec being composed ot slate. • The back 
.slopes downwards, fhom the source of iUumination to 
the_ lower edge of the glass front, an arrangement 
wMch enables ohjeots to be seen in a danting light, 
Wlueb exhibits tdieir form and colour to the greatest 
udvuhts^ 'Whatever kind of tank is used, it should 
M.proved With a covgr of sheet-glass, to keep out 
dn^ and^tO: prevent the more advonturona creatures 
®*»k*hg Iheljf esutoe, A layer of well-washed diingle 
tand IS wdat me hottom of the aquarinm, and in 
tbit the roots^soob plants as are provid^ with ^ese 
o^ns Are imbued. A ftwv iiTsgular blocks of stone, 
pjaoedupoa the shtp^, look mudh better than any 
iaotostlo mUtAwU of Atom rookwork, formed of 
cementf and aSbrd soffiSeumt shelter for all animals 
ofaremugdispositien/' , 

The/^wm-MferneMsWwmis filled with ordinatr rivet- 
QVspmg water, ana serves to exhibit tbe animids and 
platttsf^iia in. ponds and d^ehea. . The best and most 
plant is tho spiral Vshaneria frelisnerin^, 
•ntUt), w^ » h fine grassylooking weed, haVikg 
perennSsl soots. Its long oreen leaves rapidly decom¬ 
pose tte etrbqnio bad Jo tto Water, and consequently 
make It« ewttal The At^’toii water-we^ 

<AaaetoHt b 4nof^ igeiffA aquarinhi 




Aqugirhua 


\i£tDin^ and 

i; 

'plaoto Tiavie been wstabashed sn^mnSOopg (sear 
three os font fiffifs) tq properly .abrate- w Water, 
Of the i^sls s^Jat ths%'ah-ws^ 
rwtik first, AB fba i^fl’emnt kinds of Carp, {BolndidB 
the gold-fish,»!« easily domestioated. The Tench, Ito 
Mmi^s-thnmb, the wbtnpw. the Stickleback, and tee 
Orig fSel, are mao snftatde tok Tbe interesting elaSt 
of Bafrachia are generally tepresented by the oommon ’ 
firog, tbe smooth newt, end the cresW triton. Sra^ 
Wshm-tortoises and salamanders have tatsly been im¬ 
ported for aqnaria. Some membera of tee darn Md- 
ituea are absolntely in^Sspemtable in a, iWtownter 
aquarium, as they aet as scavwngrrs, and caref(% 
.remove the green film which forms upon tee glklnii, 
-And which, in tbeiv absence, would soon obsonte ^ 
contents of tee tank. The bMtmollntes are tae-preti^ 
coil-shells (.PhtnerUs eorntiu and eortnefa*}, tee marah- 
shell (jPaiudina xivifara), and the oanm mnd-teell 
(Xinwiea osurienbiris). It )S doubkfed whether mseots 
ought to be Admitted into aqnaic£ii which Ate intendi^ 
merely for parlour arssmentei tnlt 
onght not to consider bis tank oomplelie' unless the 
importskt class of inseote is properly represented. 
Considerable care, ho weveri must be .bestowed on the 
selection, Bs Some' of the member's of thO beefie tribe 
are to 'Oioodteirsto that they wiQ even venture to 
attack the smsjSer fish. Borne wrftms on tto a^afimb 
recommend artffimsl s^rAtien; bUt v^hen teqnahmoe 
of vegetable itod animal life is pr^fM^ aii^tod, there 
is no necessity for retortii^ to Any ektnunwm^ means 
to insure a c opions supply of ongtm, ‘ 

The Iforine Aemiftosi afi^mds ves the mcaus of ob- 
servmg some of the most curious ibnns of animal life- 
The tank is filled With sea-water, which teonld be con- 
veyefito its d efftiniiion in clean stone jars, or hi casks 
per&otily sesistmed. AVhen real aea-water cannot be 
got at fihottgh this emergency most now be a very rare 
one), ati^Sat sen-woteV may bo mtra,' after baying 
beenprepared for the reception of .anhni^ by growing 
marine niants in it. Mr. (l^se has fi^ven tee fwowing 
sim{de rormtila for the reparation of this artificial 
sea-waterj—• . V * 

Common table,salt.. 31|onnees. 

Ensomsalts ... i ounce. 

Chloride Of magnesium.§00 grates troy. 

Chloride of potessi am . tO . » . 

Iketo materials are to be added to A little .leM than 
tour qharts of water. . The spedfic .gravity of the 
solntioiijr when propmdy prepared, wfil no found to be 
1-026. Tto green wild red aea-weeds ara tto phmtn 
used, the dark-rcoloured weeds being iaapptoanle for 
Aqosrtnm purposes, (StoAiaxE.) The aniimdswhich 
form the,{^ry:of ttomsgine tank are tee sea-ehomones 
(see AsnurOUBk) and madrepores. Besides theto. 
the stAr-fishes, the setonteinns, tto barnacles, And the 
beontifnl plomed worms , tolled serpuhe mid Aabdlte, 
generally gain admission . The mwbitoifiy tocn^ the 
hnmorons element in the aquAriuitt; and Itfo impos- 
eible to observe the duwsy antios of some of .them, 
pmticularly the bmmits, with a serious cpuntOnAnoe. 
The free swimmers are shrimps, prawns, ani oortain 
smatJ fishes; but, as few of these ton baj^eBOrved for 
long in the aqnarkun, te<y iwe 'gexterslly onfitted slto- 
gether. The ecavengers of the ttpurtee tank are the 
periwiukles, eooldto, whwts, finqiete, abd tops. In 
the mtrine aquarium It la pArtlouliifly necessa^ to 
gnard agstest overcrowding. iGteOry ammal requires a 
oertwin amonnt of room, a Oertste Anuamt of air. And 
a odduin amonnt of solid noQr\«B&est; jteerOfore we 
cannot exoead teese satond limita witeout iu|ury to 
onr Whole stock. AitificiAi sfiratiim may bn resorted 
to With some show of retoon, ak'.l^is only inutatnig 
what is ewstantly idaoe 4n tee ocean. The 

waves, the rising and fiifiingof'teB'telm and tto action 
«f tee wind, all hmp to ten creatnres of tto 

deep with the lifa-sapportuig cknuept; and we may. 
thotofbre. mteiio these -grana meteanical agents bf 
blowtefl SIS into mm ttoil, w aBowing a quantity of 
water to d^p ifito It firatn atoUsMetobie height; but 
'■ r.*k. 
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bieh^ and 1,^^ feet hi leajcth. *' 13ie ihKi A^trdasV 
budehi for eehals m ^il eountiy were thPM,i|M8e bjf 
the di:^ of Bddfceweter onder ^e diheotidn «f ti^ 
celebreted Bdadle^, end Whioh, htatM vo^ itdw, «r> 
.eitod'.so HueU de^ee ''df^wtohhdrpMtft'’^^^ 
lujmit wM the et}tiedoot Bartan SrUIjie, fof pep* 
vejring the eepel ««rbiM the Irlri>U,9hih<ttAbo^the" 
siufMw pf the water;; 1?ont hqitedpet of 

Telford u Jiieily oel«to«l»d for Ite rnwg^nttht her the 
utnjoludt; ef the deeiapt'iad the 
the peril, coiuhinins lifhteeiM wdih^e^^ tn A d*'-^ 

greo seldom ettm&pted. Thu sihrtM to «m~ 

yej the wetenof the £tle«htere''ps)9el;'h(d«>to’the'il^ 
and the Vsie of IilengolieD, ’nhioh it traiyenea. The 
ehaonel for the water is made of oashdi^/mpiK^^ 
on oait-iron ribs oisrehm, sod tbesereehmton ndhufe 
of stone- d^he whole len^- of theis^out 
1.000 feet, and consistshi^i) tuvhdh^eaeh'dofett; «wn. 
The breadth of thh pilfera ife the toti fe 'SI^^ 


ioj;.: 'The pillars''.hire a. slight':tager,;;:tiw;;feti^ 
the middle ones et:'tbe beto b<nag in^fetii;-''':1l^ 
from the..eur^rt';of the?«mtor 
' toe canal was. to he 

padia .). At %. lj,,T)atoTJl^'tto.j^AAdto'w1^'^|h^ 
degant stmo'tore; 'The t)em'iid'iU''of'''.the;Ai^e^'Ot':^^^^^^^ 
Ifismesiiu rtoreime, to.atoeilshtjprihmtiiatiomt^isfe. 
the best esmnjile of this clam oTahinchC hi^hii^^ 
woihs- . it eonifeto of..threeirQ«e':df 'SiEOhee':‘i9ihi^'<h{fr^ 
above snbtoer^'eato smaller''timn>thn'';om 
the ..fewest of jd'tirches;, tbe.'a«it(»'ti^''''^.iii;.lmd.:’i^^ 
uppermost'Of':SS.',.. The 'Timt' du;'ClmC'-eihiito''e|^^ 
toe salfer ®f the '.©araon, -41 
length m the highest ^arcede 
■■veyod toe water-of ..•Sttretoflfisto.fej.jma'Jtt^^^ 
by - toe Romans: to- ..'toe reign-: Of 
Tlste-1%E., .'Weiha-fe'-giTenA drmsing -or 
-wOrh.' ''The- 'Oroton . sqaeduat- 'eohA^:«;fe»(ar trato:-' 
'toe ’Qrbton :tdTtw’.to 'KeW' 
tofies. , 

'A«nnovs;.RnironBr''0»''-g{(e^Y%|p^4P4^^’^^ 

_. ' . .. given tO:'thnt'Watery:flnid rff.tbe iifWialhtt^:;k-at^ 

Tha Aimn TktSnni'^is naid fo haTsbeen a iiia|Hd, mo- between toe bato of toe oernea hud the gU' 

dwowlfeid#,hhdilwpaofwrhdoht(uflleedtocnBBedeath. lens. (/S'ssByn.J ' '’TV r'"^'V/r'' 

The mitaiijfiMtto **_^bsimuMtt AQt^b8ltociw>fe©eoh,Mfetootot^^hi^ 

formed by depottoiwfe<m«ll^j% 4 li^tfe«%f^ 
ofsrse^ljf^ V, ' aretbesS(fia»5tow^yar»fe«*»d*i|^*'TOh3Wh^ 


isgthi a jthntfe tadihsatfen 


soafeadistisetion, igiMemtr^ 

^^vtpatLLCtm^ Kti>. ' 
■ itoa, leaf), i 


Ifergd Tbiveroo 
haeotuf ahatounfe 






























































































^ flf Bttptmbw. TM oMi. 

tj Afioilis «Bd 

in Bot,, A B8^ 
lmtn,in tfa« 8iib>elus Womt. 
liwlait «[X «b 4 ten a^E«<>oic«ti 

MtoQKaalAaU. Tb*^ •<» ktuidtoim ir«<M, 
' W|ti|inlH» and itetj toa^ l>«du. (Fbe 
f$ Jtgpeitorifh oertwi speoiw at whmb 
' l>>wo9d> or aloM'Wood, aapposed 
•gaUvsham of the UMnants, the 
.. ^ j« (M Md tile a2o« 

jot&m B*w. Thie Urooo w«« formerly held in 
riyMoaantnodldaal agent m Boropa; but it« 
• f^W bnagliataik 

Ai^VuiU^t (Lot, a ffatter), in Bot., 

«£!». ai tiwin belon^mo to the nat. ord. £anvnat~ 
VuMt. Tba namfi AgaBeTio vaa gmm to the genos by 
th« aMdcwta, baeaoae the leaves are so shaped that 
Oh^ wdlaet the ratn whieh falls npim them, and reiato 
it lor tome tti«e> The speoies are eommonly called 
coInmlnBes, and several of tliem are cultivated in 
Bower>1mnlnr^being Uandsome perenntela. The petals 
are enrlonsly uxraeS, having earn along carved horn 
or t^nr at ^e base. lAnnsens aflirms that children 
have been poMoned through eating porUona ot the 
oonnnon oolnmhtne (A vnJ^rtt) ' 

Asa, mar'iA (liat, altar), tn Astron , a oonstellalion in 
dhe annthera heniisphere, not vitible m our latitude 
It tt sttuaied near ue contteliationa of Bavo and the 
Bonthei tt Triannie. 

Aaavna^frn, dr><i Ituk* (Tr., after the manner 
■of fhe Arabtana), U a tnrin synonymoos with Mati- 
roettoe, n»ft Is apohrd to any lanoiful style of deco¬ 
ration oonrbiOtngsaroB'Worlt interlaced with flowers, 

fruit, leaves, and ten¬ 
drils, aud occasionally 
figures of men and niii- 
msls Ihts style of 
oroamaptation is sup¬ 
posed to have origina¬ 
ted m the hieroglyphic 
emblems and tignres 
need by the Kgyptians 
to dooorato their pub- 
tie buihhngs, dwellings, 
and ntensils. It was 
borrowed from them 



by the Arabians, who, 
Under the name of flara- 
oens and Moors, over¬ 
ran Asia Minor and the 
north of Africa and 
Spam. The Moors hare 
left beantiiul specimens 
of this deoorative style 
in the Alhambra m 
Asanitsiittn (naoic fsn Spslti, faithful copies 
anssitssa). of which may be seen 

^ ..... _ . til® Alhambra oourt 

fil tnjiOystal BMaee, Sydenham. They were obliged 

IV 
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deohratlhg tto lhninui gsUw^ 

itfaSM to a fdiaw wta^. Th* 
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Ar»bifm XiangunKe 


for c^gios, Kad gay* IStom « 8 O 0 «£t 1 >Qtiaii 4 it Mat 
awDS Hid v 


the Indim, and finm XdMMMt Ooailadt 

with moti HTiUaadwitildji^tMjdhd *» MAdn rhde 

choTMter 3 btdi it titt 7 jli 9 » hth^m tbe 

and icjeno^ oefM' tojuiimum. diiusm iostnr^ 
«t tlw d(M^<d^d]lMWHit,«tSH;d»d <784>7S); 

bnt it wttli jpbun^ (7M-«Q6) thidi inlf«Md 


dcea% reiMffdedt!^. He cilS^ mAthitioiw to be 
made of the etdebreted wertte in Gredt, %riac, 
and other liisg|iiu)ey, udoirodiated titem t^ nnmaroae 
cofdea. the e^Mh dd-hlaskuaiSiS^) offered to the 
Gr^ eznperorff^ torn of cold aad a jiMpetnid traatj’ 
of |»eaee ii be -woedd eend Ibe pbiloso^er Iieo for a 
time to ioRtraet |shh. TJoder hui rei^, 'exeeUeht 
sohooia and 'iatge iibnriea. at Bagdad^ Atexandxia, 
and other |daoea; a'ora eeteMudied. But wMle the 
d^mMtrrotithia vAiiaMddea ’irere fwterlng learning 
Bagdad; :that of the OminMadM were> aimilaiif en- 

f()^ <}eatBiy,-wu the eSkiefeeat dfiwvhLg iniwo^ie, 

to etndj, eepei4aD7 wathHHites *n^ in«di«d>^°^ 
CordoTH BwdM the eduoational ihstitutdoBs at Cor- 
doTa, the Araha had eatabliahed fourteen academies 
and nnnkerouB riaDMtaiaiT and hiiddk sehoOle throuji^^ 
out tfae countr;.: At a tuna when learning fbund 
scaineiy«iW S^IKnt<»rao^«eagenient anywhere also, 
^e Arabs inveAAleataiig and lousing it to all parts 
of the vathi-i indeed, the progress of the Araoa in 
learning If eoaroeijr Urn remrk^le than their enccess 
in conquest. In geography; history, mathematics, 
medicine, ^end phymee, theynaTe rendered important 
serrieee, and IMU7 of their words are atiU to he found 
in the nigraieal aaa matheniatieai sciences; as, algebra, 
aieobM, a]inanao, aeuDaath, zeiuth, nadir, be. Geo¬ 
graphy is not a little Indehted'to the hibonrs of the 
Arabsj they oOndderaldy HCtcnded j&e bouiidsnes of 
the tbeQ.Hait!R> world^ their expeditions of dis- 
cOTetTj prhffe’Che gepgrapnkal treatises of Abulfeda, 
Bdiiai, ebd others, are etiU tktereating and yaloable. 
Alter the gtl)toe|it^, ;lust(«iTeame to be a fwronrite: 
subjeei of .etndih :«iw thetra-. Among their worhs of 
this elateAM''W>tttt^He^'«i^^ (ff’Masudi, Tabari, 
KntytddM; nieCaiiiBttaaa Abulfhri^and Slmskin, and 
Abttiftda, HwairL Soyntl, &c. upon the history of 
the Arab* ta Spaan there are uameronB worke in the 
Arat^ langm^, ffer Ihr&w informatioa on this 
sobjeot, see vott Stemmee’e XneyeU^Miiehtn Vhtr- 
ttehi ^ WiMmteh»f!kn tfea 'Oris^, 2'sols., Leipsio, 
IWh. Theology sna law, whieb is nearly related to it, 
were derived wiefly them the^^^X^ the 

chief part of pahlipmstruotion. The^ bwan to apeono 
late 00 the contents oftheSoren donitg iheOmmaiode 
dynasty, nthioh* wHh the istrodootion of the works of 
Aristom, led ;to the Ibriaation of vinions sects of 
belicTere. The moat oelebreted exegeses of the Soran 
are by Smahhahari and Biudhawi. Their pbiloBopby 
wsa related to the Koran in the aame ytw that the 
acholeatfadsm eff the Sliddlo Agea was to the teiptnres; 
It wee of Geeeh: origin, and was dromi chiefly ftom the 
Worhs of AdstOtk. Among thdr moat distuMisbed 
philoaopbem Were Avieeona and ArerroeB, both of 
whom ^Th' written eommenteriea upen Ariatotie. 
MMy of the philosophere werp ateo j^si- 

eiana, and they^sqsde ooasidorable admnoM in ehemia- 


Ikiuad 


a^GMrdwsai; Bnt wMh'^r pmaresa in the aeienaea 
^ AnrtaAd hot Aegleet to onlttrate poetsy. Tbair 
vena gra^ally eUMTibSelf to the peeni&hw oultHre, 
and in ihs4r most edvasieed period of onuvHdosi it 
took a highly arlirtio dnm.' Kxe^'tbe y&amntio, 
there 1* nd'lohd of poetry'wjUdi Un^ haiSe toft nno 
attempted; aid 'they donboem exerted « power* 
ftil tofinnne* ’wpon moclera 'Sar(m«e& poetn. Be- 
msaces and legendary tstoa edso aB<nmded,Jhe xeeat 
famous (ff which are the tb^idnaa Ilnieilain- 

tneiUt (sse next attiole), -the' exploits iff Anta^ the 
etcidoitB of tb»<lha»Rmms,'andthe exidoits of the Hero. 


the miliired worldln the Ddiddie Ages with Uiair present 
statOi As theTr suhtary gio^ dmsrted. so aeems atos 
to have passed away their iateUsoteisl etdtnre.- !Vbw 
th^ are sunk in etupid iudoleBoe, and bate no Imtra- 
ture nnirthy iff aotloe.--Aigf.Brookha<to‘OssmsMijgaiis,<'. 

Aerikon. ■ : ,. ' 

AninuK Ktdscs’ BnTKtrauinncirss, nwhUAnoim 
and tery popular oofleotion of eastern dalcM, drat, 
made known to Bnrape by Antony Oattand, a Brmeb' 
orientalist, under tbe tiwe of "Xes Uilie et uno 
IfuitS" (The Thousand and One Kightsl, 12 tola.. 
Baris, ITOi: The work speedily became popntor, and' 
was translated into all the European tongues. Im¬ 
proved and more complete edUioeahareaineeappearsd. 


poenion haid liy tfaeArabsm 
Middle Ages with their present 
glo^ dmsrted. so aeems atsu' 
eir iateUeotHsl ehUor*.- Vbw 
(udoleBoe, and bate no Imsra- 


try,lKytaiiy,sicAwe}tobwtodgeofdtoeases. Anatoaiy, Moi 
however, made no progress .with them, asAUsBeetions anoi 
Wdre prohibit^ by the Koran. Bohods offibbosophy into 
and meditdnewffreestahhahed, andflouri^eainverious was 
parts; as, Bagoad, Alexandria, Xapahan, Corcbva, Ac. ecmi 
The philoeopE^ Avicenna and Aterroea have both him. 


arithmetio they introdtkded the numerals now in wse 
and decimals; and in txigomnaetaw they adopted ernes 
instead of cbords. They tdupiifled the trlgonanvetrioal 


provedsnd more complete edhionahareaineeimpeared. 
Tbe bestBnglish translation is that by KdwarnWiUtHn 
bane, which wae publtohcd In 1332. T^ taleslbad' 
long existed in tbe Bast before th^ become fcnoWn 
to Buropeana: they ore supposed to be BiiSi^n 
origin. Persian tales b«>gan to bo transBated'into 
Arabic about the 8th century, and probably, soon after 
this time, many of the tales may have been eoUectod, 
though they were donbtlcss subsequmitly added to and 
improved. "The great populairity of the work in Korope 
is to be accounted tor from the great eimplioity and 
vigour of its style, and the powerfully-drawn sensttoue 
pietui^s with whieh it abonnds,—its gilded palsces, 
channingwomon, lovely gardens, and exqnislterepMts^ 
while the fearless courage of the ArSb knight, bis Ibvr. 
of adventure, his dexterity and elulh hto loVe snd< 
revenge, the craft of the women, the bypo®diw of the 
priests, and the venaBty of the judges, n*e afliowei?- 
fully delineated. The story that torms the unien of 
the teles is, that the Btoton Behabfiar, exasperated by 
the faithleBsuesB of bis bride, madera' law that every 
one of hie fnture wives should bo ptft to ytoatb the 
morning after marriage. At lesgth, Bheherasade, the 
daughter of the grand viaicr, by the charm of her 
stories indnoed the sultm to defer hm exeenttoniVtoiii 
day to day, till g timusaad tod one nights had pwed 
away. By tlustime, Sheherazade was the mCwtor of 
three children, whom she led before ftm tordna' of bto 
husband, and So induced him to spare her life. 

Ananio, Gum. (iSes Gums.) 

Asantci, d-rd&'4-«>,asectwMDhsmisngnpu Arabia, 
about the year 207, who held that toe soul died wiUir 
the bo^, and also rose agHu with it. :iOrigem*»»aid 
to have refuted their orror; and prevaued ,iipoa them 
to abandon it. It originate in an rrptoiigi titon beid 
by many in tbe early ounratb that the Son] of man was 
materiH. I^ere Were spine revivals of thie doctrine 
ittftmMiddlB'Agea. 

AnABioKnMEHxi<B,-^Theeharaeter8 or fimwss 0,1» 
^3,4,8, 8,7, B, 0, wMch shouM proptoly to tasmed 
Hindoo or Ihoito numersh); for th<;y were bettiowwd, 
aa well os ^e system AT decimal sotsidiHi. |y the 
Arato from the Hindoos. It is ssdd ttol ANwbert, 
aftarwards Sylvestor It; leanmd &ehr wtoA^tha 
Moors in Spain in the lOto centpiy. ' AcetomBto 
anototo Hcconnt, (Iieonavdo of Mm tPtoediMKd: Ptoto 
into ftolyin 1^. (iSh Atoitona.) Mieireat^oyMBto 
was not gentoal before the Inventom of priaiiny, send 
etoriderable ttoe elapsed befotw^toyeanmitooipsiiAral 
Wi»; Aecounte were kept in Kaman nmtfmfi Mpto 
toe leto oentury, 

Anamw, dr'.^Ain, i»€h«n)a.« to*terintfosffiw*ipim» 
avabio. (Sm Gums.) . , . ■ i 

Abxslb Itxim, (Xiali. erixto, ib 


I nnder bftdeb bmd me 
jgtast bpid, wood Ian 


le'ehMt^y-^s!^ fond. 




trNIT£!BSAL 


_ .Axftoeg)-''-': 

farniafaeat doe eu« in ita laitnitgagneii'^ 
cereal cnm, Mote, wd WRcte^ f(w. 
ofmetiMiditeiiiiaUi aoite 

of aoil, irith their iwpectote iiiH^^ 
together with inlhi#iiMaoa to heat jnethod 
of propariag hhd improeiitg thelaoidi, «nd tba xotation 
of oropa juoirti adtimta^itia iO 
t reated eite«h«aw («W B(nui, C«(TiEirmo» op ChtM, 
rrOsom, Uaxtttea, T»;uai, 
of the ttoat hspOftent af^Jehitw triU tdaoi 

Ttefijand oadrr their reipeetireheadingii. {0ee ’Biomau, 
HmbOw, SeaMtltisi^ £e.) : I'he princio^ componebt 
parts of bU. soilb are earths, chtefly clay, eaba, sbd 
lime, Baingled in .rariona proportions; the otddea of 
metius, eapepialiy ihe protoxide abd perBxide of iron, 
tlie^noer giving a blaclc end the latter a red colonr 
to the land; aaline substancM, as potash, soda, dee.; 
decayed abtoal and vegetable raattor, and water. 

Aaxciuic, d,rai'-4<'e, in Bet., the Arada or Annn 
family, a nat. Ord. of monocotyledonous plants, in the 
sttb-olaas fetoloHicsB,—herbs or ahruba with acrid 
iuioea bbd aubterranean tabera, conus, or rhieomee. 
Tbeir leavM are , aheatbing, usually bet-veined and 
simple, but in rareinataoces coinpobbd. Their flowers 
are wonoaoioua (male and femaie organa iu separate 
floiverB}, and th^ere arranged on a spadix within a 
^nthe. The order embraces 30 genera and 170 species. 
The Arods abound in tropical countries, and some few 
occur in cold and temperate regions. They arc ail 
more or less acrid, and often highly poisonous. The 
typo of the order is the genus Ano» (which see). 

AnACiini, (ir'-d-t/e. in Bot., a gen. of plants belong- 
ingto the net. ord. Legttmi»ma>, sub-ord. Pajailionatieat. 
The speeies A. hypogma, a native of the tropical portion 
of America, is remarkable for ripening dts legumes 
under the surface of the ground, which characteristic 
is indicated by the names aiufeiproand ladneg-bean and 
wound-HUt, commonly given to it. After flowering, the 
flower-stalks elongate mid bend towards the earth, into 
which the pods penetrate. Bach pod contains two, 
three, or four seeds, which, when npe, are aboot the 
sise hasel-niite. These seeds are used as food in 
various parts of the world; for the plant is now cnlti- 
vated in Africa, Asm, and certain portions of Knrope, 
as well as in its native regions. On being subjected to 
pressure, these seeds yield a fixed oil, vrilich is exten¬ 
sively employed fSr cooking in Indie, where it is celled 
kntchungnil. Being a very liquid oil, it has been used 
in this country for watches, and other delicate machi¬ 
nery, as well as for tmming, and other pnrposes. 

AHAcattoin, d-riil!?-HOM (Qt. arackTioutes, from 
avoeAne, a spider, and cidos, form or likeness), literally 
signifies col>web-like. In Anat., the uracAnohi mem- 
hremt is the name of one of the three membranes which 
envelop the brain and spinal cord. It is situate be¬ 
tween the dura and the pia mater, and is atbiu glisten¬ 
ing membrane. The tissne of the virtreous humour of 
the eye has also tbisname. 

AnatpSTma, ai'-re-o-eiUe (Or. araiot, wide, and 
a column), a term in Arch., used by Virtruvins 
to indioate one of his five species of Grecian and Itoman 
temples. It refers to the distance at which the oolnmns 
of a nortioo or colonnade should be placed apart, which 
abnuld be from four to five times the diameter of the 
oolonina. Thns.if the oolumns be a foot in diameter, 
the iBstanoe between them should be from four to five 
feet. This proportion of intereolnmnintion is assigned 
morepartionlariy to the'Tuscan order of architecture. 

AsiBOSTSTlEnn, aiwcs>>ris'-<l(« (Gr. emtes, wide, 
auH, together, imdAtaAHi, a eolumn), applied in Arch, 
to the proportioning of the space between oolumns 
nrrangea in pairs, with a wide interval between each 
p^. The columns at the western entrance to St. 
PauTs Cati^edrsl are anranged in this manner. 

Arama, (s-roi'-lt-a!, in Bot., n gen. of plants be- 
longuig to the nat, ord. AraUagiue, It containe a 
considerable number of spocies.—trees, shrubs, and 
lierbs, some of which yield tisefnl products. A, »nd>- 
emiiie h a native of xTorth America, where its roots 
are used popularly in the treatment of rh^matio ac¬ 
tions. They are; commonly known asTskm, or American 
aarsapiril^ smd mw sometimes forwarded to' this 
oonntry. The bark of 4. tpitumj, the angelica or 
toothaehe-teee, and also n nathre <4 if oith Amertbk 
is used as a stimnlswt dia^oiStie/^^^^ the pith of 


4. paj>gT\f(tra the (Biinese prnpm'e their So*«hBed 
rioia-pa^. Bment species of 4mte yi[aU atoimatio 
,gam-resi»s. 

AsAtuoMJB, wr’((fM4>'-«0rs, in Bet., ^ Ivy-worte, a 
;nat. ord- of dfeotyledonons plshte, in the snb-etuha 
,Cii^fr»)fer«,-^-treas,.ahnibs, or herbs closely alBW to. 
thC araheipCroas plante, .but not. possetsing, ip >tho 
lightest degree, thepoiacmottB prppmiiessoeommonly 

fbnnd inih^.phU’ti^ rTlmre arps^li^gtimra andT#J^ 

in'teop^^,' sab-tropfC^^^nperikte, anli thenoldest 
reipons. The most interesti% genera are deseribed . 
under their respective Imtanieiil naj&es. (dCe AbaUA, . 
j UsssxA, Iy»,.l?AjrA3£.)''-''' . 

ABAUAtAW, ^or AkAXAfo ImirouAon, a.r-a-me'-um, , 
the tm>|u aga hf the coontiw of Aram, a name literally 
signify^ ‘highland,* as fimm Canaan, 

or Mowtend,* end applied to ' tfMt c^^ 
which comiinsed Syria, Bahylonii^ hhd Jdesopotamia. 
The Aramaic belongs to the Semitic cliws i^latmnages, 
and is dividedintotwoprinemaldiaieGte,-—thewestern 
Aramaic or Syriac, and the Bastern Aranudo or Babyr 
Ionian. There are ideo, as minor dinicsste, the Samaritan 
and Palmyrene. 3%o Araiafeen lanmi^'lspeonliarly 
interesting, as having been genersBy si^lcen by the 
inhabitants of Palestine, team tbeSa^Donian osrptivity. 
to the final dispersion of the •Twnt^ As a spoken 
language, it now exists only in some remote vaBeys of 
the mountains of Knrdisiim; JFhe Aramaio is genertdly 
the harshest, poorest, and least chltimtea of . the 
Semitic languages. 

AkaOcabia, a-ratn-Antri'i-A, in Bot., n |E6n. of plants , 
belonging to the nat. ord, or Cenj^or, tlio 

Pines, consisting of gigantic trees, I nathreS of the 
southern hemisphere, and distinguished by having 
the mule and female flowers on separate plsate. The 
species are all evergreen, and their: leaves 'are con¬ 
sul erably broad w than those of the ordinMt7 .pines and 
firs. A, rrcslsa, commonly called the Jionolk-lsland 
pine, is a most majestic tree, growing to h hiright of 
from 160 to 220 feet, and having sotnetimes a cirenm* 
ferenoe of more than 3fi feet, Ite tnnber is white, 
close-gnuned, but remarkably heaty, and seldom 
sound for a great length : the bark abounds in tur¬ 
pentine. Thm tree ocCure in Koriblk Island, KeW 
Caledonia, and some pasts of Austeaha. 4. tinmeata, 
the Chili pine, has been introdneed into this eountry 
as an ornamental tree, and is now fireqaently plnufed 
OB lawns and in shrubberies. Ite seeds ore edible, and 
are extensively used for food by the, natives of Chili 
and Patagonia. It ia Said that the fruit of one large tree . 
will maintain eighteen peteons for a whole year, This 
tree was first found growing on the niauntains of the 
Araucanian Indians, in South AthCrica i whence the 
name of the genus. 4. SidtuillUi found at Moreton 
Bay, has also edible seeds. 

Akaccabitks, a-raw’-Jed-ritet, in Geol.,^ a tium ap¬ 
plied to specimens of fossil wocid, resembling >n stnie- 
tnra that of living Araucaria. These fossils are com¬ 
mon in the chalk, weaiden, Oolite, and lias of Great 
Britain. 

Abbaubbt, eri-4d-?es# (leit. oee«Mi*fo, » crossbow), 
a weapon of war, tfao pr ecise date of whose fint introduc- 
tioii is unknown; but, accordiiig to SomC, it was in use 
in the Koman armies as early as the time of Con¬ 
stantine. It is snppoecd to have Imen introduced 
into Knglivod by the Kormnns. It Viriw disused in 
Bngluid, as a weapon of war, to tiie reign of 
Henry ''OIL The bowmen weto distinot/from .the 
arbalesters. Or crossbowmen. The arrows used with 
the crossbow were short and thick,* jnd were called 
quarrels, from the Trench conwnwr. ' - 

AsBirBAXioir, ar-ia-tmi'-thon (Lat. orMWitw ft'tis), 

In Law, is where contesting parties mdmiit th® action, 
suit, or any or mattorain disrate, to the judgment 
of an inilinerent person or pewons, <^led an arjitrafor 
or arfriteetters,. to decide the cotttimveniy; and where 
more than one M appotetedi it ii utoal w appoint, or 
leave the Oebitirators to appoint ira umpire (M»^qft»r 
or iwipar), to whoee tole judgment it is then referred. 

The oeoisiott, in any of tuese eases, is colled an <t«wd, 
which is Anal if not set aside by a court fer mfor- , . 
uiality. ' 

Anno»I)tiMm,ar'-Sordi4*'-«,---TheArborI)ianiB, 
fflp sflvm^trMj is nmde by dropping a few ^bules u* 
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Arboresoent 


taercnrf into a oleim glass batten, containing a aoiutioB 
of nitrate of eStor, If left nndisttirbea f<» .a 
days, beiuilifal arboi^ent fonns cf xnetaiiid silver 
rise tan toe swefnm of &m eeatiiniinf to 
increasa as long m town ia.'in^ tovar left in 

AaaOBitanFT, arsi^ (liatr ar^> a tr<»)i 

in Ob«ink,« tamitoidied to erjftae toalt assome a tree-' 
like tons. A (vuiugitottti^ Oi niilk added to a aoiutinn 
of an; asit toili: iis <n7St to the atbo-, 

resceiri; torm. Tory beaatinil arborescent metaWic 
ex3Hita3a may be fbrmcd for the microscope by plaeiug 
aU' atom e€ eo^|ii^ in a dxap of nitrate of sUrer, placed 
on a glass tode. (See CBxsfAi.unAxio». ) 

AitooniCTtlAinis, ear'-tmr-i-kul-twt (bat. orior, tree), 
the art «el#yatutg trees. 3'be term is usmto^ re- 
Steioted to the piaating and manageinent of timber- 
trees; the enltisation of fniit-trees ^ing regarded as 
a brmwh of hcotionltore. The ancieirts obtained their 
tkaber from natural forests^ and. oalji practised arbori- 
euiture in tandscape-gardening, or in forming pnblio 
tealks near their cities. la America, tree-felung, in¬ 
stead of tree-planting, deeuptea the time of the im- 
proretsoif lana; and it will be long before arboriculture 
will be practised on an eixtensive scale on a continent 
so fhiclLly wooded. The csitiration of timber-trees is 
unnecessary whilst natnral forests are ahimdant. In 
ifiugland, plantatioBs for timber and fuel were'first 
est^lished in thelfiih ccutUiT; and from that period 
arboriculture hwi steadily adfanced. In the ITtli cen¬ 
tury, the pubiicaban of Erelyn’s Sslva did much to 
promote the taste tor the art ; and the grcatlj- 
incroased demand for oak for shipbuilding gave a new 
impulse to its praeUoe. No extensi ve plantations were 
msde in ScotUnd until the beginning of the Idth 
century, or in Ireland until the cliise of that century. 
In France and ftormany, and in other ports of Eurojm, 
econmnieal arbOricultare has not made much progress, 
and is stUl almost confined to toe management of 
natuml forests. In this department, however, the 
oontinantid peoides, particiilarly too Oermons, have 
mode great Btxiaes, and have developed to their fullest 
extent toe resources of their vast timber districts. 
Plantations are. nsuslly formed in Britaiu with seed- 
trees raised fecan seed in nurseries; but 
sometimes, also, sowing too seed on the ground 
which ia inttoded w the plantation. Some authorities 
pr.)nounee toe latter pdan to be the better of the two, 
believing toat finer trees are produced when toe ecod- 
lings are permitted to remain undistorbed on the 
(ground in wbioh th^ passed tbrongh toeir first stages 
of development. The gaps formed by the removal of 
timber in thenatnral forests of France and Germany 
' are invariably filled up by sowing the seed. Trees 
may bo convemently damned according to their uses. 
The following is the system usually adopted:—1. Be- 
sinons or coniferous trees,—the pines and firs. These 
^eld straight timbec for masts and kmg planks. 2. 
Htwd-wooded trees; as the oak, ash, elm, beech, 
chestnut, walnnt, sycamore, bireh, thorn, hickory, 
holly, and box. Most of these trees fprnish handsome., 
strong, and durable timber, such as is suitable Cor 
shipbuilding, household furnttUrOt carts, tools, and 
various nieehanical purposes. Some of them—the 
out and ohestnut, for instance—olFord crooked pieces 
of timber for knees or bends in toe ribs of ships; 
otoers, such as too thorn and hickory, give pieces of 
remarktole toughness. 3. Soft-wooded trees; as toe. 
poplar, bme, hcirso-chesinut, alder, and willow', which 
yield wood iroiablB for turnery, basket-work, fuel, and 
a yariety of mwifoi purposes. In this class we may 
iacludethe trees whioh are ^owu for fle.vible suckers 
and Sprayi’to form hota, takets, bosoms, and poles. 
—: Brown’s. Mirmers Chambers’s ]i^ormatiou — 
Atopdisialturo; TVaif^ dot JUriltren et Artmten,' par 
tatotoel d«.Mouoean, Teil^^ Baint-Hikire, Mirbcl 
oiSSret, 

AxBioaViTiB. or'-tor nJ'-fs (Tat., tree of life.) (Set 
T)lVJ'A.y: 

ABnueemum; ar-fiasCka-fos,mBot., aterm employed 
todB.note.atreO''Of,swall;ai*e.. . , . 

kfSen, of plants belong¬ 
ing to nat. ord. B'v^esie, oonsisting of small trees 
and shmbs, most of,them nativee of America, The 
trait is flesln and many-seeded; in some species re- 
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sembfing in shape and nofotir toat trf too tortwbonnr. 
The co^a is nm>toimied. The most tomarkaHe 
toeoiw k 4-itosdOf itoito da a native of s^ 
limrone and toe ilotedt, ta also in Asia 

and ilmerioa. Itfo cuMrmt^^ omsmratsl ever- 
green-tree in Biitabi, whore it frMUSBtry attefart 
toe height itoiH^ ewtoty feet. It jp oommonly 
oaBfld the sttowbernr-bree. The snost interesting 
spetaenS to toe .wtisk islea are at toe Xaiksee of 
Kiilarney,wh.etotlteytornf}ovelyfrovto^ 4:4admck»«, 
toe Qrientol arbutus, is even more eiegant tomi the 
common species; but, at the same time, it is much 
more deiicate, and wfll not thrive to our variable 
climate. A^ttnm» is a small shrub growing in Chili, 
and yielding a firoithaving steongnaToelicpropettj^s. 

Aac, arh (T>at. arcits, a bow), in Geom.'sigaiflos 
any part of a curve Hue. The straight line which jotot 
toe extremities of the aTo.is chlled ha chord. Tho 
practical operation for finding the length of an are is 
as follows :—l>ivi(fo toe are into a numher of smaller 
ares, making the number large to proportion to the 
degree of accuracy required, then ado together the 
chtnrds of the smaller ares. The sum of the chords 
will difier but little from t he arc, even when the sub¬ 
divisions are not numerous. For cxamploj—toe are Of 
tho quadrant of a circle whose diantoto is 1(>,(JO(),000 
of inches is 7,853,1182 inches within half an inch, Divide 
this quadrant into ten equal parts, and the sum of too 
chords is 7,845,910 inches; divide the quadrant into 
fifty parts, and the same sum is 7,863,959 iimhes, which 
is not wrong by more than onejwrt out of 24,310. For 
only twenty subdivisions toe sum of toe chords is 
7,861,903 inches, wrong only liy one part out of 3,890; 
therefore, for every practical purpose, an arc of a 
circle—and the same may be said of every other curve 
—is the polygon made by toe chords of a moderate 
number of sulidivisious of the arc. , 

Arcade, ar-kaid' (Fr.), in Arch., a term allied to a 
series of arches of any form supported on piUart either 
inclosing a space before a wall or any building which 
is covered in and paved , Or, when used as an architec¬ 
tural feature, for ornamenting the towers and wails of 
churches entirely closed up with masonry. TlMtclolsters 
of too old monasteries and religious houses were, 
strictly peaking, arcades; and the covered walk round 
Oovent-Garden Market is an aroadq, wrongly called a 
piazza. The term is also applied to a covered passage, 
with shops on either side, os the Lowther and Burling¬ 
ton Arcimes in lamdon. Beautiful specimens of tho 
ornamcmtal arcade maybe found in many of our cathe¬ 
drals and churches, as well as in many ruins; ninong 
wliich may be nmntioned toe striking and magnificent 
remains of Qlastoubury Abbey, Somersetshire. 

Aucaituji, (Lat., a secret), a term fre¬ 

quently cm^oyed by tho old alchemists and philo¬ 
sophical writers, ana usaaUy used to designate any 
substance toe mode of preparing which was kept 
secret. Thus, the oncient chemieal'philosophers called 
top red oxide of mercury, which was produced by the 
aetoui of nitric acid, nmtnnm contUamm ; sulphate pf 
potash was termed, by too same writers, areonieia 
dipUeattm, &e, 

AADU^ mvh (Lat. areas, a bow, a carved Uno), » 
structeme, generally of stone or brick, in a curved 
form, Over an open space, the pieces of which are 
arranged in a manner Calculated to biiid them closely 
together by the pressure of ope against another, ren¬ 
dering them capalile of supporting a great weight of 
masonry above them, The ends of an aroh are sup¬ 
ported on columns or sides of masonry, cafind o4w<- 
numte or piers (a, a), rising perpendicuiarly feom toe 
ground; the arch is said to spring foom itspiers, and 
the first stones restittg on the piers on eitoeretde (i, 6) 
are sometimes called the epringiitg-iione$. The u^er 
part of toe arch is called toe crCiCn (e, 4), and the stone 
in the oCutee <k), in toe form of a WMge, which locka 
or binds the arm together, is termed toe keystowe. 
The sides of the arch (sc, df), between its orown and 
pirn's, are called its hamimt, ot The stones 

which Compose toe idl wedge-shaped, smaller at 
toe under end toanAt toe Upper, itee calfed teaswm, 
while toe under ends of toe Btohes are eaUed toe ta- 
Iraiatf ax and toe upper ends the ertradds, .or 
Sack. The line joining: toe 'entoefoS^e of toe arch 
is called its/raw; and ime drawn perpcndionlar 
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to thespMii&oBi its Mn^ pc^t to tlie Centro of the 
botiom of the kejnitooe f^), it* iSse. ,Thei« Mb#b *re 
eI«o called the tionl Md verted Mine Of the ereh. The 
EgrptieiM eadjlMinnattc ere 8»id to be the &si ol^&ii 
wto used ibe eedh in tbeir buildings; adtAicsi both of 
stone end brick* baring been found bf Bcisoni, WH- 
kinson, end Xe^d, et Theboe, disah, Simroud, end 
Kfaoraebed. 3ae form of the afdh is suppoaed to beea 
been known to the Greeks. altluMigh there is no evi- 
doMoe, in the remains of thsir temples, to show the 
trutb of the supposition, dbp Bumens wore fully 
acquainted with ita doastructird salnc, and wero pro- 
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hably the means of iutroduemg it, in its most simple 
oud primary form—that of a semiroirele—into Euro¬ 
pean architecture. The Britons and their priests, the 
'J>ruids, were entirely ifpinrent of its use; the Saxons, 
however, approached the form of the arch by placing 
two st<mes in a tdauling position i^aiust each other, 
like the iWes of an emiiWerol triangle, supporting 
them on piers. The only forms used, until the adop¬ 
tion of the pointed arch in Mcdiavol architecture, in 
the J'dth century, wore the scmU-irelc, segment of a 
circle, and cllipscf The burse-shoe tbnn, peculiar to 
Arahian archiieetnre, was probably derived from the 
Bt'gnient of a circle greater than a ecmicirclc. The 
pointed arch was used by tbo Arttl.s os early as the 
Ol.h century, and is sapjmsod to have been introduced 
into Europe at the close of tho first crusade, and 
adopted, in various forms, as a pronboont feature iu 
tiotniu architecture. The inecbanical principles of the 
eottstruction of arches will bo truated dsewhero. (See 
Bninon and EQiiiuniutiM or Aucbks.) 

AacH, TBtDUFjiiL, was a structure raised by the 
Homans to celebrate a victory, sonic grand historical 
event, or to add a greater lustre to the oommomo- 
r^ion of tho military deeds of a victorious general. 
These monuments had their origin in the custom of 
aderning with the spoils of war tJie gate by which a 
sacoesstol inilitary leader entered liame on his return 
from tho battle-held. In time, these temporary monu- 
juents gave place to others of an enduring nature, such 
ns stone or broaee. Tho arc»« irhimphalis, ns tliis kind 
of atrncture was termed by the Eoinans, was generally 
erected in some main thoroughfare. The design was 
commonly cither one large arch, or one large central 
arch, with one or two smaller ones at each side. In 
every case the fronts and rides of the strocture were 
ornamented with trophies, tho entablature being sur- 
mounted with some piece of sculptural allegory, he- 
ncath which was oa inscription narrating the deeds of 
the hero in whoso honour the arch was erected. M any 
of Uicae oolebratcd struoturos are still in erfsience, 
the most remnrkftldd being,—the wch of Augustus, at 
Itimini ; the arch of Trajan, at Benovontum, aud 
another at Ancona ; at Bonie-, those of Constantine, 
Septiwius Severus, Drusus, Gtulisiius, and Titus; the 
most haantifolly-proporUoned, and at the same time 
the oldest, hchig that Of Titiis; whoso conquest of 
Jndma it was built to celebrate. The triumpmsl arch 
which is in the most perfeot state of preservation is 
that of Conatanti&o. Many mmilar monuments of 
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departed Romim neatness ace in exiatcnce in Taai^ 

^ta rf Eiwime, Greece, Spain, Mdtergt. hitldailt&a 
days France^ baa the gnmtw nnmber <h itfaaiwtitnid* 
JOtm. Paria posaessea Gl»^^umpU aWhea nf 
Porte St. IPfliiis and St- Martin, twBt reiribetiadly lit. 
1073 and to eelebrate the victories of ; 

The flno Am du Ootxousel, forming the weatrim «&« - 
tMace of the Toileries, erected to honour of ■ 
FrewA armies, was oommenoed in IbM, and finisbed 
in 1809, its height being 47 feet, its hmadth 55, Sur- 
liiOuntuig the strnetum is a grand equestrisn grostp, 
formed of a chariot, to which four horses a« yoked, 
the steeds being guided by the ^legorimd statues 
of Bcace and Tjotory. But the grandest and hurit 
colossal triumphal arch erected by the modems is 
that standing at the end of tlm Avenue des Chatu|w 
]%$de8, at Baris. It was erected in commemora¬ 
tion of the rictoriee of' Hajmleon I, and his ariniwi, 
and, altbongli commeneeii in 3806, was not com¬ 
pleted till artcT the revolutianbf 10^. It has three 
tirches, the height of the central one being $5 feet, . 
In the intmor are graven the names of the mort 
eelebrated French generals, with that Of their 
lontlcr. The English capital possesaes only two 
structures of tliia kind,-—the arch at Hyde'Park, 
upon which tire equestrian statue of the duke el 
Wellington is placed, and the Cnmberlahd Gate. 

AacBksocinAnts, ar'-fw-o-sid'-dJrfa (Qr, Orcioio*, 
ancien t, iridarie, turban), in Geol., a cm. of torban- 
shaped sea-urdliins, found in a fiissilstate, in oar- 
boniferotrs and Bormiao strata. (&« Cinaart.) 

ABCB,eoiir 8 CC 8 , or'-ia-o-Bia'-kaa (fix. arcHuioe, 
ancient; Eat. entscus, woodlouse), inGeol, agon, 
of fossil cmstaoaans, oecurring in Gm Burheck 
strata, and bearing ooumderablO roaembhtnee th 
the common woodJouso. 

AncnJBOi/OOY, ar-Jte-ol'-o-Je (Gr. from arehaioe, 
old, ancient, and Icyos, a aisoonrse), the name el 
the science which Causes ns (0 bee^e acquainted 
with the antiquities of nations that have risen and 
fuileii, aud the remains of vathms kinds which throw 
a light upon the history of those that exist at the 
present time. Almhst every ikingdom now boasts 
Its national archmological aociely; and in England 
there are many local associations, the memhers of 
which aro sedidously engaged in tfan stndy and dis¬ 
covery, as well as tho lu'i^rvatiOa, of Hie antiquities in 
their iitimediaio neighbourhood, and in the conutiea 
in which they h.vve been instituted. The term ia 
capable of a very wideiy-extended rignificaiion, in- 
clodiiig everything tha) is ctmnseted with the rise and 
progress ot any nation, its faiatOry, laws, religtona 
observances, public and private bnihlings, nuuiners, 
andenstoms of all classes m the pec^e, the arisin use 
among them, and the extent of their acquirements in 
Eoience snd scioatiilo discoveries. The arriiKologist 
seeks to study and preserve any materials which tend 
to elucidate we subjects already mentioned, and those 
materials iiatnrallr resolve themselves into three great 
classes, each capable of further sttbdirision. The first 
class may be considered to consist of all records, 
written or printed, legal doenmenta, old ohronides, 
diaries of a public or private nature, state papers, 
letters, &c. The second may bo tenoM oral, or tra¬ 
ditional, in contradistinction to tho first, which may 
ho broadly called written archwology, ana oonrists of 
tliB ballads, legends, and frlk-lor© of a people, their 
sports, superstitions, and the rise a nd ortoi of local 
customs, proverbs, and expresrions. The third, termed 
monumental arehasology, consists of works of art, 
paintings, Bcolpture,, coins, ihodala, glus, pottery, 
utensils of wood, metal, and other luaterialsj tools of 
every dcsoription, armour, weapons, oai'jiMos, boats, 
roods, canaJs, walls, encampments, bnnal-places, 
earthen mounds for pnrposcs of defence or sepulture, 
and oven human remains and those of animals. Tho 
British Mttseuni Contains an aljundantstoro of Bgyptto, 
Assyrian, Greek, Homan, British, andotlier anbamties; 
and in many local coUectiona, both of a publio and 
private character, there are ailiple gatherings for tlio 
study of arelMBolo^; but they are principally mrtcttals 
of n monumsntrt aaturo. Adiaitkma to th^o otfilCetions 
are Continually being made by exploration, fn w» 
great works how eoBstruoting whder Eondon itself,, 
manjr. foot below the present Borfoce, tcsselated phye- 
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ments, coins, toois, wsils^ Wd other remains, are 
constantly lud bare, n'luoh, iu aonjanotton isith such 
ducoseriee ns that of the huiied Bomatt city of Uri- 
coninm, ox 'Wroxetex, lately found near the borders of 
Wales, are i&7a]iu|d>Ie in QlastrntiDg the habits of a 
people that tmce held Gret* Britain as a tributary 
proriate, tuuralhng a ptffie in which the antiquary can 
read laany a fact &aced in chamc^rs which cannot be 
mistaken. Sooieties such as the Borbnrgh, Bannatyne, 
and Idaitiand dubs, hare principally turned tfacu- 
attention to the preeerration and reproduction of 
old printed records, and the ptibUcatiou of old 
writhe of sdl scn’ts,- whde Sir lienry Bllis may be 
considered as one of the most active promoters of the 
preserratimi of traditional arohcecdof^, or folk-lore, as 
hiseditionof Brand’s" Popular Antiquities,” puhlishcsd 
eoma twon^ years since, will fully show. The mveru- 
ment thu country, which formerly looked with sus¬ 
picion on the enrulment of a ao<!iety of arclucologists, 
now offers erery facility and mdticement to encourage 
the study of this science. The Society of Antiquaries, 
the parent society of all the associations now in exist- 
enpe in Bngrhind, was founded in 1572, and broken up 
about thiiW ycaiTS after, by order of James 1. It was 
revired in 1707, and the members receired a charter 
ofiBoorpomtion in 1751. In 1780 the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries was founded, and, six years after, the 
lioyal Irah Academr, instituted for a similar purpose. 
All these societies hare given their attention to the 
collection of aXchieological records' of all sorts, and 
possess vatuabte mnseums. Among other societies of 
a similar nature on the continent, may be meutioned 
the Koyai Society of the North, at Copenhagen. The 
mnseums of Fans and Naples possess flue collections 
of Egyptian, Gtreek, and Boman antiquities, theollicers 
of the fatter espeoialty collecting Boman remains from 
the excavations made on the sites of the cities of Pom¬ 
peii and Herculaneum, buried by an eruption of 
Vesuvius in the year 7b. Every country possesses, in 
a greater or less degree, relics of antiquity of the 
greatest interest to the arcbirologist. Prom the 
seulptored stones and obelisks of Egypt and Assyria, 
records have been unravelled by Bawlinson, Isiyard, 
and others, that throw great light on the early history 
of these countries, and offer cmnvinciug testimony to 
the indisputable tmth of H<dy Writ. In Mexico and 
Central America, evidences hare been traced of the 
existence of a dever and ingenious people that had 
passed from the surface of the earth before the dis¬ 
covery of the Western hemisphere by Colnmbus. In 
all countries, espwially those under British rule, col¬ 
lections of antiquities are eagerly made; and in pro¬ 
portion to the enoouragemeut and advance of arcba>- 
ology, history will become the record of a people’s 
customs and household words, instead of a stem cata¬ 
logue of bloody wars »id the rntfaiess deeds of kings 
and ambitions men who sought to make the people 
steppe-stones by which they might gain the objects 
of their desire. 

Abohauu, ar'-kai-im (Or. arehaioi, ancient), is 
a term employed in Lit. and Bhet. to denote the nse 
of an obsolete word or^pbrose, in order to give an air 
of antiquity to tlie passage in which it occurs. 

AxcBxsaEi,, arP-ai7t-jel (Or. areht, chief, and ag- 
gelog, an angel), a term employed to denote a high 
order of angelic beings. In Scripture the term is dtdy 
applied to Hicbsel, and is nowhere employed in the 
plnraJL Holy Writ seems to indicate that there are 
different degrees and orders among angelic beings, 
but gives ao spccidc information on the subject. 

AjUUKavosuc^, ark-((n-./«t'-{-ii:£i, in Bot., the herb 
Archangel, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
UmbeU^ero!., The species are mostiy he^aceons and 
perennial, natives ofweoold and temperate regions of 
the Bortbem hemisphere. A. qfficinaU*, the garden 
angelica, >* on indigenous biennial, growing in watery 
plaeas, out aoniewhat rare in this country. It grows 
in moiat sitoatioiis, and flowers from Jnus to Septem¬ 
ber, the blossoms being greenish-white. Its root is 
large and tLeshy, resinous, and pungeutly aromatic. 
It IS imported from Hamburg In the Aned. state for 
medioiud pnrposes, being stomachic and oarminatlve. 
The friiit, impropwly termed the seed, has himilar 
properties, ^e tender stems and mid-ribs of the 
leaves Bate boiled an s^^p, and, when dried, oonstitnte 
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condiM angelica, whic^ taken as a dessert, is avery 
agreeable stomachic. Ihe plant is cultivated for the 
purpose of candying in the neighbonrlibod of .London, 
Large quantities of angelica ate consumed by the recr 
tiflers in tbh preparation of Xiondon gin and the 
liquor known M •‘bitters.’' ' 

AKCHUisaor, arck-jii«k'-<>n (Hr. orcks, chief, and 
epukopot, bishop),.is'Che tiuo civen to abishopwho, 
besides exercising episcopal aotoority in his own dig- 
COSO, has an admitted suneriority, aiid a certsin juris¬ 
diction, over the bishops in; his province, who or® somc- 
tinics called his suSbagans. He is also sometimes 
colled primate or mctri^oUtan. The title came into 
use in the 4th oetituty. At first the term was consi¬ 
dered as ecfhivalent to patriarch, otf bishop of an im¬ 
perial diooese; as Borne, Constantinople, Aqjfecb, 
Alexandria, Epbesos. After the 6th century the arch¬ 
bishop of Home assumed the title of Pope. In Eng¬ 
land there are two archbishops, of whom the one bus 
his seat at Canterbury, the other at York. The arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury is styled Primate of nil Englaud, 
and is the chief medium of communication between 
the crown and the clergy, being consulted by the 
ministers on nil questions touching the ecclesiastical 
part of the constitution. He has precedence of nil 
temporal peers except those of the blood royal. Ihc 
Lord-Chancellor takes precedence after the archhishop 
ofCantm’bury, and before the archbishop of York, who 
is styled Primate and Metropolitan of England. His 
province consists of the six N. counties, with Cheshire, 
Nottinghain.shire, and the Isle of Man, and he has six 
suflkngans—the bishops of llurhsm, Csrlisle, Chester, 
Bipon, Manchester, and Sodor and Man, The rest of 
England constitutes the province of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. The precise amonnt of superintendence 
or control which mav be exercised by an archbishop 
over tlie)bisbops of hia province does not seem to be 
very aecurataly defined; bat if a bishop introduces 
irregularities into his diocese, or is guilty of immorali¬ 
ties, the archbishop may colt him to account, and even 
deprive him of his oBica. In Ireland there arc two 
Protestant and four Bonmn Catholic archbishops. Of 
the former, the archbishop of Armagh is styl«^ Primate 
of all Ireland, and has five sad’ragan bishops; the arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin is Primate of Ireland, and has also 
five suffragan bishops. The election of an archbishop 
does not diilcr from that of u bishop (see Bishop) ; 
but while a bishop is only invtalled in his ofUce, an 
archbishop is enthroned. An archbishop is styled 
"Grace,” and "Most Beverend Father in God,” and 
writes himself "by Dirinel’rovidence:"abisbm is styled 
" Lord,” and " Bight Beverend Father in God," and 
Writes liimself "■ by Divine Permission." During the 
vacancy of a see, the archbishop is guardian oi the 
spiritualities; and he also nominates to the benefices 
or dignities at tlie disposal of the bishops in his pro- 
vines, if not filled up within six months. Every bishop, 
whether crmited or translated, is bound to make over 
by deed the nextpresimtation of such benefice or dig¬ 
nity belonging to hissee, ns the archbishop may choose. 
The archbishop of Canterbury claims the right of 
placing the crown upon the head of a king at his coro¬ 
nation ; and the archbishop of York claims toperlbrm 
the same ofileo for the queen contort,—Kef. Knight'a 
Mnglith Cj/alopmdta. 

ABoapaACoif, arek-ite'’koH (Qr. areke, chief, and 
diakomt, a servant or officer), is an ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nitary next to a bishop. Each diocese comprises one 
or more'archdeaconry, over which one of the clergy 
is appointed to preside. He most be a priest pf at 
least six years'standing; and his duty is to visit his 
archdeaconries from time to time; to see that the 
oharobes, and especially the chancel, ere keptM repai r, 
ond that everything is done conformably to the canons j 
and to receive from the churchwardens representatiotis 
of any matter of public scandal. The visitation mav 
take place yearly,but must be within three yean. He 
lias power to hold a court within his orohdeaeonry to 
hear ecclesiastical causes; but an appeal Mea to the 
higher court of the bishop. The Income from an 
archdeaconry is now so sinaU, t^t the ofiloe is gene¬ 
rally held by those who have aSso benefloea or otbes' 
prMenncnt in the Church. The archdeacon was 
origin^ly merely the chief d the deacons, who were 
the attendants and assistants of the bishop in cburoh . 
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Aroliory 


alTsire. His ftattctidn# were qonlined to ftttendioj^ ifl)OR 
aiid MSieting theiisoharee of hUftpiritaul 

(lutiei, and tli« iroatatgoment of bis dioceae, uritbout l 
liaviot; at tot atgfjnfSection. Theird aretotj-seven j 
aircbdeaqonsipA u> Bo#aud and Wales.—Knighl's i 

UtigUth CgolapaiUt. 

JiKCStviCSi mNih-duke’, a dobsawhose authority and 
power is eroater than that of otfaer dtikes. In France, 
in the rmgii of Dagobert, there was au archdake of 
Anslraiua; and, at a later period, the pnwmeea 'of 
Brabant and torraine were termed arobduchica. The 
duicea of Austria assumed the title of arnbdnitfl in the 
.yearH^ i bnt the difpiWy a'ss not confirmed till 1153. 
In tbe present d^, bone but the priuuea of ahe huime 
of Anatria affect tlic title. 

AacnKOOSauavs, ar’-ke-gs-taK'-rtm (Gr. archtgos, 
beginning:, soKros, Usard),in Cfeol.,lheiiameBif:nhfj'uig 
‘primeval lirard,* given by Ooldfuss to a reptile of 
the CarlwMilferous era, allied to the caistieg reptiles, 
the protciis and ]ei>idosiren. 

ABCDSa. (.S’eeAaeBEBT.) 

AacHea-Fisn, or'-cAer/s*, u eurious little fish inha¬ 
biting the Chinese seas, turking near the surface of 
< he water, it au'aits the appromdi of an in.sect, and then 
liuddenly squirts at it a drop of water, which iulhllibly 
brings it down. It is about seven inches long, and has 
a wide moutli, with the lower jaw* cousideruldy pro- 
ionged. The Chiiiese keep fbeso fishes in jars, «i>d 
amuse themselves by w.Htcliing the; effect of sus|iending 
u fly above a jar with a t hread. 

Abchebi', ar'-che-re, tbe art of shooting with a bow 
and arrow, bo called from the lialiu Wiird erees.a bf)w. 
IVilli respect to the origin of ar<diery, we know 
tioildng more thsii that it must have ijeeu oriietised at 
a very early period; fur we are fold (hat Hagar, iu 
order not to see her son die, sot herself down a good 
way t ir, as it were a bow-shot; and soon after it is 
Kaiil that Ishmael dwelt in the wilderness, and heennie 
an archer. The bow and arrow are frequently nieii- 
lioned in Scripture, men; particularly in the accounts 
of the wars of the .lewish people. Indeed, down to 
the iiitroduetfon of gunpowder, the Irow-and-arrow 
was an implement of warliare among ail nations in all 
states of civilisation, ff rent dependence was usually 
placed upon the archers iu war; and frequently the 
success of a battle hag been attributed to their means, 
tis at Cressy, Poitiers, and A ginconrt. It is believed 
that tho long-bow was common in England long before 
the Saxon invasion. Tho Saxons were expert archcra, 
laith in battle and in field sports. The Kurmans 
brought with them the arbalest, or crossbow; but, 
from tbe reign of Edward II., tbe loag-bow, the 
favourite national weapon, seems to have been fully 
established. Edward III. directed the sheriffs of 
shires to see that the people exercised tlicmselves in 
their leisure liine in archery, in place of following 
useless or unlawTul games or aniuscmenta. Chaucer, 
in his prologne to the Canterbury Tales, gives the 
following carefully-drawn picture of au archer of 
his day:— 

" And bo was clad in cost and hood of green; 

A sheaf of peacocii arrows, bright aud keen. 

Under his belt he bare toll thriftily. 

Well could he dress his tsckle yeoroanly; 

Uis arrows droopitd not with feathers low, 

And in his hand he bare a mighty how. 

His head was like a nut, with visage brown : 

Of woodointt all the ways to him were known. 

An arin-braoe wore he, that was rich and broad, 
And by his side a buckler and a sword; 

While on the other side a dagger rare. 

Well sheathed, was bung; nnd on his breast he bare 
A large St. Christopher of silver sheen, 

A honi hohad, the baldrio was of green,— 

A forester truly, was he, as I guess." 

tinder Edward IV. a prec^t was issued, oommanding 
that every Englishman and frialiman in England sho^d 
have a how ofhis own height; and butts Were ordered 
to bo set up in every township for the inhabitants to 
shoot ati and, if any one negdeeted (he use of his 
bow, he was Bubjeot to a fine. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. it was ordained, that every man under sixty, 
except spiritttsl men, justices, &c., should use shooting 
with the tong-how, and have a bow and arrows eontinu- 


ally hi Ushotise; that ©very fiither shall provide % hovr 
andtwo arrows for his eon when he shall m seven years 
old f stud that every servant above seventeen and under 
sixty years of age shall pay 6s. 8* if he Im witbottt» 
bow and arrows for one month. Latimer, in one ofhis 
sermons before Edward VI,, pnblidied in lS^, 8troneTy 
enforced the practice of archery, saying,—“In my 
time my poor father was as diligent to teaeh mo to 
shoot as to learn me any other thing; and '*o> 
I think, other men did their children. Ho taii^it 
me how to draw, how to lay my body in my biiw - 
snd not to drew with strength of Arms, as ntW 
nations do, bnt with strength of the body. It hi 
a go<Uy art, a wholesome kind Of exercise, lihd 
much commended in physic,” After the destruc¬ 
tion of the Bpanish Armada, fears being entertained 
lest the king of Bpain slumid send an emissary to 
attempt the life of Queen Elisabeth, a number of 
noblemen of the court formed themselves into a body- 
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guard, for tbe protection of her person, and, under 
the deuomination of tho “ Companie of Liege Bowmen 
of the Queono,” had many privileges conforred upon 
them. Upon the accession of James I.tbis eompany 
was disbanded, although those who composed it re¬ 
tained the privileges which bad been oonTerred upon 
them by Elisabeth. Upon the breaking out of tbe 
civil war, Charles I. reorganiaed this body-guard, 
which attended him agaiust the parliamentary forces, 
and afterwards emigrated with Charles II. At Uie 
Iteatoration this company wa.s maintained, and, under 
the title of the " Koyal Company of Archers," received 
a new charter; it afterwards merged in the Artillery 
Company of Loudon. Becently, arishcry has come to 
be revived as an amusement, a^ societies have been 
formed for the practice of it in various parts of tho 
country. The Toxoplulite Society of Loudon was tot 
established in 1T81. One of the largest and most 
flourishing of these aoeietics is tiie " Eojal Company 
of Arobers of Scotland.’* It is said to owe its origin to 
tho commissiouerB appointed by James I. of Beotland 
to siqieriutend and regulate the praotieo of archery 
throngbont the country, when a number of the moat 
expert archers were selected to form a body-guard for 
tho king. They claimed tho honour of acting in this 
capacity on the occasion of the visits of Geor^ IV. to 
Ediuborgh, and they now constitute part of too royal 
hous^oid in Scotland. The principu instmments of 
ni-chery are the bow, string, arrow, gleve, and braoe. 
Bows are of two kinds, called seli-hows andboek^boWs. 
Self-hows are those that are made of only one piece of 
wood, the best heiue foreign yew. Boek-bows «W 
obmpoaed of two kintti of wood, being strenrthened. by 
a piece of ash or other tough wood, firmly glued to thn 
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ArohM, Court of 


,1 


Arol:di&edes« Pri&cdple of 


merce. Cudb«u I* obtwBed atnal»rlf ftom tiw iim- 
none, fdnlaraa. liitmiis i« prepared ftrom MoiiMtt 


l>aolr. Jtn arrow i» funiisbed wKb three feathers, one 

of «h>eh( of a different colour from the others, is _ ___ __- ___—__ 

plaoed uppOTtpoet on the strinf;, and ts called the cook-1 fiuefm'ts, earttonate of potash and oarbonate of ash- 
feather. Thh p^s or heeds are made either blunt or | nionia beii(t; substituted for the urine. Xt ig nthdehp 

sharp; the adraniaM of the former kind beiu);, that ‘ - 

ibey are more eiMi^ extracted than the latter. The 
^veig)lt of <he mrrow Should be proportioned to the 


ePrenKth of the bow, For bows of 3 feet, arrows of 
24'inMei are eommonlp used; end for those of 3 feet 
tf inchM^ arrom of 28 or 29 inches. The nock of the 
arrow ia nahsilp cased with horn, and should be made 


for the market into little cubes with Chalk or pMster 
of fane, tfheee dyee are ntrely uaeil idono, from 
their want of pe'nmmenee; hut they are extremely 
titluable in imparting bloom and foroe to other dyes, 
AKCKmxirsittXE, arV.i-m«n'~dn{n (Gr. ctrcSe, chief, 
and maedra, a fold or aonaetery), in the Greek obareK 
is the title of the enperiof of a monastery, and is ^ui- 


so M to- exactly lit the string, 'fhe shooting-glove i.s j valent to abbot, 

nsied to protect the fingers from being injured by the j Akcuiusubsh' Scuxw, or SriaAX Fcmp, (tr-H-tM'- 
string, and consieta of three iinger-stalls, back-slips, | de-ita, a machine invented by Arcbiinedcs, tbo ce.'e- 
and a cross-strap buttoned round the wrist. The brace \ bested ^raousau philosopher, while studying in 
ix a piece of stout polished leather, buckled ronnd the j Kgypt, in the third century n.c. Observing fim diill 


bow arm, to protect it from the string, as well as to 
(dlow the string to glide sharply and quickly orer it. 
Besides these, there are the quiver, a tin cose for hold¬ 
ing the arrows not immediately in nse, and the belt, 
Worn round the waist, iroin which are suspended the 
tassel for wiping the arrows, and the grease-V>ox, con- 
talaing a composition with which the fingers and brace 
are ooeaeioually anointed, and which has also a pouch 
for bolding arrowe inteuded for present use. To bo a 
good archer demands long and continuous practice. 


cutty of raising water from the Bile to places where 
the flood tide oovdd not reach, be is said to have 
devised this screw us a means of overeouing tbo 
uhstacle. It consists of a pipe twisted spirally round 
a cylinder, which, when at work, is snpported in 
an inclined poeitidn. Ti>e lower end of tlie pipe is 
immersed in water, and When the cylinder is inailo to 
revolve on its own axis, the water is raised from bend 
to bend in the spiral pipeuntil it i]f>ws out at the top. 
The Archimedean ecrew ia used in Holland for raising 


The mnsclet of the l>ody must be t>roaght into a [water and draining low grounds. The Dutch water- 
certain degree of etrength and firmness, the mind i screws are mostly large, and are moved by the wind ; 
must be catm and collected, and the eye steadily fixed [one windmill furnishes the motive power to eeverai 
npoo the mark. The principal pomts to bo attended ; screws, 
to inpractico are standing, nock¬ 
ing, drawing, bolding, and loosing 
on each of which much nsefiil in- 
iorniation will l)« found in the 
Toxopkilm of Boger Ascham. 

The distance to which an arrow 
can be sent by a good archer 
is generally from 200 to 250 
yei'dA 

Abcbxs, Cocxt o», or'-cke* 

(Ibat. c»riw de aroubio;), the chief, 
and most ancient consistory court, 
belonging to the arobbiebop of 
Can terbury, for debating of tph-i- 
to»i eausee, whereof tbe^judgo 
(who sits a deputy to the arch¬ 
bishop) is c^iad the Deitn i-f the 
Archen; because he anciently held 
bis court in the church of St. 

'ilu-ty-le-SoK, in Cheapeide (SnHr- 
in Maria tie A/vuI/m), though ail 
the principal courts are now 
bolJcB at Doctors’ Commons. 

Bow Church is so named from the 
steeple, which is raised by pillars 

built archwise, like so many bent xbchimkubah Bcaxw. (skctios.) 

bows. 

AacttETVrs, ar'-kf-tipe (Gr. archeJupag, from nnhe, ' AiiCHiMm)E.s, PBtsctPt.K Of, iir-ki--,xi'.iiee», a eele- 
chief, and topes, form), properly signifies the pattern braied principle in the si ieiiee of flydrostatica, Iho 
or model after which anything is made, lit Phil, the : discovery of whiob is attributed to the Syraeneau phi- 
term was used by Plato to deaote the idea or pattern j losopber whose name it bears. Tins important theorem 
of the world which existed in the mind of Deity pre- I may be thus expressed : when a solid is itnmereed iu 
viOns to its creation, and according to which it was | a fluid, it loses a portion of its weight, and this portion 
made. Hence, all things were formed after original j is e<) 0 al to the vreight of the fluid which it displaces, 
arcbetypee in the divine mind, which thus possessed . that is, to the weight of its own bulk of the fluid. An 
withiu Itself an archetypal world corresponding to i experimentol proof of this highly-important principle 
tbia MBsible world ; while onr minds, ns partaking of i is obtained in the following mannerFrom one of 



the nature of the divine, also have archetypal forms 
tofeensible objects. 

Aitcuni., OB OacJiTt, ar'-kil or oeck'-il.—The red, 
violet, and bine colouring matters known in commerce 
by toe names of arcbil or orchil, cudbear and litmus, 
or torneole, are obtained from the BocrUa. t.inet.oria, 
and other lichens growing on the roiiks of the Canary 
and Chpe de Verde Islands, tbe Cape of Good Hope, 
the X’yrenees, and other parte of the world. Thu 
colouring matter, which is termed by chemists cry. 
iirene, does not exist in the lichens reitoy farmed; but 
they dimtsdn certain acids, which, under the infloenoe 
Of sdkalies, are transformed into oolonrhig matter. 
The :}ieh«he are first cleaned and made into a paste 
With.efate Brine, to which lime has been added. This 
mixtare i# exposed to the air for some weeks, fresh 
urine being added from time to time. The paeto thus 
obtained is dried, and oonstitntea the archil of oom- 

■ VIA 


the arms of a balance is snspended a hollow cylinder, 
having a cylindrical mass of any eabstanoe oapablu of 
exactly fitting into it hanging from it by moans of a 
thread. From the other arm of the balance hangs a 
ecale-pan, into which weights ore placed until tho 
solid cylinder and the hollow one are exactly enuntor- 
balauued. Water is then nonriid into a vessel around 
the solid cylinder, until it is comphitcly immersed; 
upon which the weights in the scale-pan will prepon¬ 
derate, the solid cylinder eeeniing to have lost a con¬ 
siderable portion of its weight. The balanou will, 
however, be once more brought into equilibrio if 
water bo pouri-id into the upper hoDow cylinder until 
it is quite full. Kow, as this hollow eylinder is of such 
a sise that tho solid mass exactly fits its interior, it 
follows that the water with which the hollow cylinder 
is filled is precisely equal jn bulk to the solid cylinder, 
which proves that the apparent-lo.sB of weight suffered 
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Architect 


fey the letter » precteely eqnal ia weight to » maM of 
'Water eqaal ia bnUc to itself. This very iagetiioas 
inethodfoKM one ni6iii<^-«ot the moat exact, how-, 
cveis—hy whieh the spe^iSe gravity of aoUtls is agoor- 
tained. {See SrBcirio GKinnaa.) A wonclerftil 
Btory >8 toicl in oonjieotion with the cliMovery of this 
cnleWtcd principle, Hiero, kiogwf Syracuse, intend- 
iog to make an oi&ring to the gods of a crown, ooni- 
rmsaionod a goldamith to meutifacture one of pure gold. 
After a time, the crown was brought h^trac, of the full 
weight j nevertheless, it was sus|We(ed that a part of 
the gold had been stolen, and a like weight of silver i 
aabstitnted. Arobimedcs was desired todevi-se a means, 
of detecting the fraud, and while engaged ip solving 
the dilliciilly, he happened to go into the bath, where, 
observitij! that a certain quantity overflowed, emial to; 
the Imlk of liia body, he instnhtly saw that what uicro 
eonght to know might be obtained. Carried away by 
his ardour and delight, ho is stated to have lia.<itene(l 
home without waiting to dress, crying out, " JUKreia/ 
■eureka .(I have found it! 1 have found it!) 

AbchitECT, ar'-ke-tect (tJr. arehitekton, the chief 
fabricator), a peT.son skillccl in archileotui'c, or the art 
of building, who forma plans and desimjs for ediflees, 
and under whom the work is conducted to completion. 
A tborottgb knowledge of raatbcmatics is an iadispen- 
eahlo qualification in an architect; ho should also be 
expert in perspective-drawing. His emoluments are 
,ilWMskUy per cent, on the amount of money expended. 
|.l*erhepB the most remarkable inatanoo of a departure 
si'rom this established principle was made in tliecaaeof 
Abe late Sir Charles Barry, the architect of the West¬ 
minster Palace. Some time after the ffemroencement 
of this structure, it was arraiigccl that tbeairchitect’s 
remuneration should consist of iJaD.OOO, a sum which, 
although subsequently inoreased, was immeasurably 
below that which ho wottld have received had the ordi¬ 


nary rate of requital been followed. 

Abcuitrc'TVBB, ar-ki-iek'^ture (Lat. arckHectura, 
art of luiilding; Cir. arehat, chief, and iekten, » builder 
or workman), the science of buihling or construction, 
consisting of three principal divisions,—itivLl, naval, 
and military artthiteolure. Civil architecture is that 
branch of the science wliich instrucia via in the art of 
crcKSting buildings of o public and private character, 
bridges, and other woaks, in wood, iron, and masonry; 
the cotislructiou of buildings, such as churebea, the¬ 
atres, and houses of all kinds, belongina to architecture, 
properly so called; while that of bridges, doek.v, har¬ 
bours, ittimels, breakwaters, &c,, is the e^cial pro¬ 
vince of the civil engineer. Kaval architecture, in 
which the English particularly excel, treats of tlie 
ilifl'erent methods of building ships and vessels of all 
kinds, with reference to speed, Btreiigtb, and eapaeity 
for atowage (tree .Sui™ril,ni!«G) ; while military archi¬ 
tecture, or forlillcation (ere PoBTlt'lcsTlojr), ia the 
art of construct mg works of defence, such as citadels, 
fortresses, and their outworks, and other constructions 
used for protecUoti in warfare, by means of which wc 
may most cll'ectually guard against the attack of an 
enemy, that might be madeby scaorlaud, on any ploee 
in which governmeut stores liro kept, naval and com¬ 
mercial harbours and twrta, and ton'iis situated on the 
frontier line of continental powers. There are five 
orders of architeotiire, known as the Tusvian, Boric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite, proceviding from 
forms of extreme Bimplicivy to others' of great beauty 
*nd eleganeo tu design, reploto with highly-elabor.vtcd 
ornamentatiott. There are also nninero’us stylea of 
this imjiorfant art, notices of which will bo found 
tinder their respective beadiugs. (6V« Abxbian, 
AsstbiaW, BTKxtnjiKr., Cjti.tic, Egtetiast, Gothic, 
OmcBK, Hijrpoo, JS'oitMAK, Kbnairbawce, Eomah 
ABcnKBcTCEn, kc.) The science generally may be 
broadly considered under three grand divisions,— 
ancient, mediieval, and modem ; in the lirat of which 
it may bo traced from its origin to its improvement 
nndor the Greeks and Komans: in the second, its 
state and sty ic under the Goths, iiaxciua, and If ormona; 
*nd in the third, t.ho present praotico of the art, and 
its adaptaUon to tbo requirenionta of our own times. 
Arcldtecturo in its early aiagos eema to have advanced 
liand-in-hand with civilisation. The necessities of man 
would at first induce him to seek for some means of 
shelter and protection from tho boat of the sun, tho 
115 


ArciMteetore 

Cold wind, and dreiioKing ndn, in the oonetendfe^ 0f> 
tho aimplo cone-shaped hut of pcies, iutetiaecd witii 
oidorB and twigs, covered with bsek, and ptBitWCd 
with mud, OF tho adaptation of the rudecere, which 
chance had thrown in hig way, as a tomporwy retreat 
from tho inclemency of the weather. After a white, 
when tho first germs of society and social lAfea^ared, 
and amall commnniGes were formed by femiliw living 
inclose proximity to each othcr,'^ for matnidpcotcc-. 
tion,—when the earliest principles of trade ondfemder 
began to be nnderstood, attention ws« naturally di* 
rocted to the construction of eddlo^ presenting, at 
first, greater durability and convenienoe, and nl'tcr- 
wanls some rode attempts at decoration; that the 
dwelling of the chief of the associated families, or the 
building in which any ceremonies of a relij^ous or 
public nature were performed, might be diatinguished 
from tbe huts of tho community at larg^ oven as wo 
may see in oiir own rimes, in the kraals of the Hotten¬ 
tots and South-African tribes, tho wigwams Of tho 
North-Amcrican Indians, and the huts of the Haoris, 
or Hew Zealanders. The straight upright trunks of 
trees would then have been used aa eolnmns to support 
the poles which formed tho framework of tho roof, 
covered with hark or rushes, secured and bound to¬ 
gether with pliant twigs and ropes formed of tho 
twiatc-d stalks of climbing plants that were sufiicieittly 
tougli for the purpose, Erom *1110 rough saplings laid 
on the tops of tbe trunks' of trees so used, woald bo‘ 
derived the arciitrave; and, aa human progress fur¬ 
nished tools to shape and fashion bioefis of rugged 
stone into fonns of symmetry end elegance, tho trunks 
themselves of the trees would suggest the shapely 
column, with the torus, or swell above the pitntki a 
stone on which tho base of the wooden pillar rested, 
as a foundation more solid and stable than tho earth 
itself. I’he lower ends of tho branches of a tree, cot 
off a little above the spot where they began to grow 
j out wards from the trunk, would give the flrst notion 
of the i-opitoi, presenting, from I'.s spreading form, a 
wider basis, to receive the snoerincumbent beams of 
thereof; and tbe a6<ic«.v would have originated ilia 
flat stone, placed on the top of the wooden shaft, to 
prevent any settlement of rein in the hollow at the 
top. Materials twisted together, to hind and secure 
the columns, would furnish ideas for the iMfrcyai and 
filleti while the friose and .cornice, and their various 
oniamcnts, would be derived from boards fastened to 
the ends of the transverse beams that formed the 
ceiKng, decorated with such simple devices as sh(irt 
billets of wood might fhrnish, that were attached to tlte 
woodwork in patterns suitable to the form of the 
ma.teri.al at hand. 

Ancient Arc/tileefure.—^The most simple stxncteres 
in stone that ciui be mentioned are the circular and 
oblong inclosures mode by the Druids and priests of 
the Oelric nations, of rough, unhewn, upright blocks, 
sunnonnted by similar pieces laid transversely from top 
to top of these rude columns. They bear some resem- 
blaiico to the undressed altars, and stones of rcmeni- 
branceand witness, that the worshippers of God, in 
the patriarchal times, and even after the entrance of 
the Iimelites into the proniiged land, were scoustoiiied 
to creet in his honour; and these may be taken as the 
gcueraJ types of tbe commcfnoeroent of the science 
amoiigoU nations, and in all ages. Theneit step would 
be tho construction of roimh irregular walls, exempli- 
fication of which may bo found in the cyelopean walia 
of Tiry ns, built by the I’elasgi, and the defensive works 
round'Mycenas. These Grecianstructures, and tbe topdi 
of-\treua, near Mycenw, adorned with rude figures sup¬ 
posed to repreaen't bens, with similar remains in Italy, 
such as tho Ktru-scan walls at Eiesole, represent the 
second stage in tbe constructive art of building, which 
would rapidly advance from this point. The Egyptians 
Assyrians, and Persians, the rofers of the known world 
in early ages, soon discovered the convenience luio 
! comfort of dwellings made of brick and stope, and tii 
i a short time carried their architectund works to an 
inorediblo extent. At this period, ocnamsnt began to 
bceombinod with more buildiag in stoine.! and from 
this combination orchitoeture may be considered to bo 
produced; for ornament is ea-sential to architeotwe.and 
without the appliance of decorative featUTM no builmng 
ckn be raid to possess any architectural design, xhe 
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pyramids, supposed to have bees built is honour of 
the snn,; the ruins of Andera in Upper Egypt: tlie re¬ 
mains of PersepoUa, so vast and grand 1,300 years after 
its destruetiopoy iiexandorthe Great, that the Arabs 
of that date intoned the city to have been built tiy 
the ftgeney of emspirits; the diseoveries at Kimroud 
and Ehpnabad; tbe sculptured relics of past ages that 
still exist throughout the land of Egypt, all these bear 
silent testimony to the constnictire powers, and vron- 
derfnl meohanlcal contrivances, of men -whose huild- 
rngs^ ltar extent, and grandeur, and sublimity of concep¬ 
tion; farsurpaSs any structures of our own times, though 
they are nneirasl to them for harmony of proportion and 
Symmetrical Dcauty. That architectnre was brought 
tp great perfeotion by the .Tows, the temple and 
palaces built by Solomon furnish abundant proof, and 
tbe gates andfortitications of the sacred city; and after 
this period Assyrian architectnre reached its culmi¬ 
nating point under Kehuchuduezzar, the mostiuagiii- 
Ecent buildings of that empire having been raised by 
him after models and ideas probably suggested by the 

f rand and gorgeous worhs of the inspired architect at 
emsalem. Irom Egypt and Assvris, the GreeVs, iu 
all probability, derived their knowledge of architecture j 
the rows of columns in a Grecian temple, snrmounted 
by the flat and massive architrave, bearing a strong 
resemblance to the heavy smiare roofing of the Egyp- 
-tian palaces and banqueting-nalls, raiseiTon scnlpturetl 
supports of massive sizo and cumbrous appeurnnee. 
But the gloomy magnifieence of tbe buildings of Egypt 
was not copied by ibo Greeks, who substituted forms 
of beauty and symmetry, and were influenced by a due 
regard for proper proportion of length, breadth, and 
hcigl^ in making designs for their temples and pulilic 
btuMings. They also changed the sliftV.alinost grotesque 
imitations of the human figure, as it appears in speci¬ 
mens of Egyptian sculpture, into copies of men and 
animals, faultless iu ontUue, for the adornment of 
fticze and portico; and for the colosssl images that 
werehewn by the Egyptians outof the living rock with 
infinite labonr and "toil, they produced exquisitely 
chiselled statues, which arc still renowned as models of 
petfeot elegance, combining beauty with majesty of 
expression, and strength with symmetry of form. Gre¬ 
cian architecture may by considered to have reached 
itsh^bt about 440 ii.o., when the sculptor Ehidias 
fioniisbed, and Eericles, one of the first of Grecian 
statesmen, lived. In an ancient province of Italy, then 
called Etruria, now named Tuscany, there lived a people 
who had attained, some 35<) years prior to this period, 
a high degree of civilization, proofs of which arc given 
in the figures, vases, cups, sarcophagi, and other 
articles made by them, which still exist. Erom this na¬ 
tion tbe Eomans doubtless derived the greater part of 
their customs and ceremonies ; they were well skilled 
iu bnilding, and Tuscan arcliitects designed and built, 
and Tuscan artists adorned, the tcnmles of tbe gods 
and great public works of ancient Isomo under her 
seven kings. The temple of Jupiter Capitolinns. and 
the arched sewer (the Cloaca Maxima), as well us tbe 
aqoedaots that were first built to supply Borne with 
water, show that they well understood the science and 
jiractice of building, and made practical application of 
the utility of tbe arch, which the Egyptians and Greeks 
neglected, although evidence exists to show that the 
former nation at least were well acquainted with, 
though they rarely used, the principles of its construc¬ 
tion, When Greece was conquered by the Bomans, 
the knowledge that they had nequired of the science 
of "building was extended by tbeir intercommunication 
with the Greeks, who had improved the art to the 
ntinost extent of their powers by blending utility with 
eleranoo; and from the combined skill or the Greeks 
‘-ana Bomans we derive the five established orders of 
owshiteeture,—the Tuscan, Boric, Ionic,Corintbian, and 
^mposite—cUstinguiahed from each other by difi'cronce 
lOf pifiportions, as well as by the form of the colomn, 
base, capital, and entablature. 

iPueiut firder.—Thi» order generally bss the first 
plaew easimed to it in treatises on architecture, on 
acoonikt of its extreme simplicity. Its general charac¬ 
ter seems to bo that it bos few parts, is devoid of orna¬ 
ment, and ^>eaig able, from its mastive construction, 
to support ti>e heaviest burden. It derives its name 

from the protioce Tuscany, hs the Tuscans were fond 
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of intifodttdinelt into evory edified of gioat siso. It 
is considered oy some to be debased T^rio, but there 
is groat uncertainty respecting its origin. "Vitruvitw 
does not ^ive a single example of structures of this 
orderinbis work, altnoughhementions its proportions. 
The following are the comparative proportions of the 
order, acoordisg tef Sir "^’ilUam Chambers, taking the 
diameter of the baso of the eolnmn as the nuit of 
measurement:—Height of column 7, including base J, 
capital i, andlshaft, wTth upper cineturc and astragal, fl; 
entablature IJ, which is divided into 10 parts,-.^3 for 
architrave, 8 tor frieze, and 1 for cornice. The diminu¬ 
tion at the top of the column should be never mom 
than cr leas than J of the diameter at the bottom; 
and this proportion is observed by some in all tlu> orders. 
(«ceElates VlII. amllX.) * 

Jhric Order,—This is considered to be tbs most 
ancient of the five orders, and takes its name from 
Borus, who, according to Vitruvius, built a temple of 
this order to Juno, in the ancient city of Argos, At 
first its proportions were far more massive Than »t 
present; remain,s still existing in which the height of 
the columns docs not exceed four or five times the 
diameter of the base. The old form of the Borio had 
no projecting base; and, from this circimistmice, the 
statement made above seems to be substantinted, 
that the first idea of a stone column was taken from 
the trunk of a tree; the flutings, vv hieb appear in very 
early specimens, being Kiiggested by the splittin^r^ 
the bark, from heat or other canBcs; ' In the very form 
of the ornamentation peculiar to it, it retaius more of 
the primitive but than any other order; the triglyph^ 
its cunraoteristic nmrk, giving the idea of the project¬ 
ing joists sawn ofl’ close, and ornamented with trian¬ 
gular billets of wood, or pieces with the edges cham- 
lered, and the mutules, or indentations, like the teclh 
of a cog-wheel, under tbe cwnice, representing tho 
cuds of the ral'ters. The space between the triglyjdia 
is generally cnriehed -nith oroaments, the skull of an 
ox and fillets or garlands being the most common-. 
The theatro of MnrccUus is always mentioned as 
lifJbrdiug tho best proportions for this order. The 
height of the column, taking, ss before, the base as tho 
unit of measurement, is 8, including base capital J, 
or a little more, shaft 7; entablatnre 3, divided into K 
parts, being 2 for the architrava, .3 for the frieze, and 
3 for the cornico. In ttie second staga of the Borio 
order the proportion of the eolnmn was taken fVom tho 
height of a man, which is, as nearly as possible, six 
times the length of his foot. (See Plat'esVlII. and IX.) 

Jnuie Order .—This order is named after Ion, the son 
of Xuthus,‘who is said to have bnilt a teniplo to Bisna, 
seeking to imitate, in the colnmns which adorned it, tho 
grace and elef-rance of the female form. It aeema to 
have gained favour among the early Greek architects 
because the proper adjustment of the various parts of 
the Boric entablature was attended w ith considerable 
difliculty. The column was lighter than that of the 
Boric order, being eight times the diameter of the 
base. A base was added, and tbe capital adorned with 
volutes (see VottriB); tho shaft of the capital was 
also fluted. In the ancient Ionic colnmns the volutes 
were parallel to each other; but, iu the modern form, 
the volutes project in an angular manner, as in the 
Composite order. Michael Angelo was' considered to 
have originated this change; but one or two specimens 
have been discovered at Itome of colnmns with tho 
-volutes projecting angularly. The base and capital 
are often enriched; but it is, for tbe most part, plain 
in character. Tho modern pro)>orlion8 of the order are 
os followsHeight of column 6, including base 4-, 
capital shaft 8 ; or, according to the mode of 

measurement used by architects, in which tho diameter 
of the base of tho eolnmn is divided into two parts 
called modules, on d each module into thirty minutes, 
the capital measnres 21 modules; the height of tho 
entablature is 2J (diameters of the base), which is 
divided into 10 parts,—3 for tho architrave, 3 for the 
frieze, and 4 for the cornioe. (See Plates VUI. Md EX.) 

Corinthian Order.—H ub order is similar to the Ionia 
in many respects, the same form of baso being nsedi 
and a similar entablature. The great point of differ¬ 
ence is the capital, which is richly ornamented with the 
leaves of the olive or acantbns, mthough the acanthua 
is said to belong rather to the Composite order. Tho 
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proportion between the oolonm and entablature is th« Saklt Ewe^tsSf Dboosaisd EyonisH, Ekoxid olit 
same, the entablature being one-fourth the hoight of PsKPSiTDiotiUB Ekousb, and IlnBaaES Eirsiu^ ' 
theoolamo; bat the oolumn itself is more slender and styles.) 

graceful than those belonging to the orders already Jlfodem JreM(ecture.-~To the decay of the fondal < 
dc.soribed, being 10 diameters in height. The^aso w system, and the subsequent suppression of tho tnouas- 
iiatf a diameter, and the capital rather more than a teries by Henry VIlI., may be traced tlie gradual 
diameter, or about 70 minutes. It is said that the decline and fall of Gothic architecture, until, in the . 
Corinthian capital was originated bj CoUimacfans, a timeofElisabeth, it bad assumed a form whicbrOpidly: 
sculptor of Corinth, who flourished about 640 ii.c.; passed into what is called Debased English, in which 
and that it was suggested to him hy the beautiful ap- the use of the arch was almost superseded by tho 
poarance of tho leares of a root of tho acanthus grow- adoption of the arohitravo. There was then a per- 
ing round the sides of a basket whioh'bad been placed ceptible inclination to return to tUo old classic styict" 
upon it. Tho basket had been covered with a tile, of Greece and Home, and this tendency is njaiulyshoivu 
and, when the loaves reached it, they had curled over in the churches, museums, theatres, andotberpublic 
in an outward direction, forming a kind of volute. The edifices that have been erected since the reign of 
<«xtent of W’prichment of the column depends on the Charles I.; among which may be mentioned St. Paul's 
degree of adornment given to tho eutalilature. In Cathedral, built by Sir Christopher Wren. In the 
interior decorations the fluting of'the column is some- present century there has been a reaction in favour 
times filled np to about one-third of tho entire height of the Gothic style of arohiteeturo, which, although 
with what is termed “ cabling," which may be carved pre-eminently suited for buildings of an ecclesisstioal 
in various forms. Prom tho delicacy of its proportions character, is not well adapted for the construotion of 
and the richness of its decorations, it has been called public ofiices or private dwelling-houses, as the comfort 
the Virginal order byScamozzi. (See Plates VII. & IX.) of tho interior is too often disregarded for the sake of 
Composite Order,—This order, aometimea called the tho symmetry of the exterior. Tho architecture of 
Homan orderj is exactly similar to the Corinthian in every country and age must be adapted to tho require- 
its proportions, but posse.sscs greater capabilities for merits of the times and general progress, and every 
enrichment. It is supposed to have been formed by building.whaloveritmaybe.must bacs^oiallycon- 
1 tho Roman architects that flonrished under the Cicsars, trived to suit the pnrposes for which it is required; 
'by the union of the Ionic and Coriutliian orders, as and, although it may be produced out of any of the 
'the capital partakes of both styles, having the enrich- styles of arohifceoture that have drevioosly existed, it, 
ment of aeauthus-lcaves which siuTound tho capital, should never ho designed with slavish adherence tO' 
snrmoauted by tho angular Ionic volute, ornamented the accepted rules for the construction of either of 
with tho same dcseriptionof foliage. This arrangement them, but to suit every needful demand for convenience 
tends to give a form of greater boldness and elegance and utility, modified in outward appearance, in all 
to the Composite order. I'he beat examples arp I'onnd eases, to suit the locality in which it may be placed 
ill the triumphal arch at Home, erected in honour of and the objects by which it may be surronnded. In 
Vespasian and Titus. (^c« Plates VIH. and IX.) exempUtteation of this, no better proof can bo adduced. 

: The national character of a people has a marked than that peouUar form of buiidmg, always marked, 
'influence on the stjdo of architecture peculiar to it. and often picturesque in ohai-actor, which has sprung. 
The poetic temperament and national jiride of the up since the imroduction of railways, and may, with 
Greeks were plainly shown in the beauty of design propriety, bo termed railway architecture. Themoro 
exhibited in their temples; while the ainbitiou of the important architectural features will be found under 
Homans appeared in their vast public works and pri- theirsevcrsl heads {»c«Abch, CotiiMif, ConliBn, &C.); 
rate dwellings, all indicating a desire for worldly while buildings of a particular nature (see Aatrai- 

S iwer, and individual, as well as national greatness. inKsTBS, Basipica, &c.), and parts of buildings (see 
at with tho rise and spread of Christianity, archi- Basbmebt, Hoor, &c.), will^also be separately de¬ 
tect uro soon received flow features, and a striking scribed.—Eef. Bloxnm'a Gotiio Arckitectare; Gtessory 
dilTeronce was shortly perceptible between beatlien ^AreAitec/wre^EwyliskQtclt^paidta—ArtSSjidSciences- 
tcmplesaod Christian churches, the horizontal linos Abchitbctpbe, ANGto-SAXOH.--The period daring 
that marked the sacred architecture of Greece and which this style of building prevailed in England ex- 
Homo giving place to tho light and free appearance tends from the arrival of St. Augustine, in 697, to the 
of the pointed architecture of Christian .Europe. middle of the Ilth century, or tho Norman invasion. 

MfduBvnl ArcUlecture.—ks the styles of artihitectnrc It is characterized by great simplicity. The following 
originated during the mcdioDval period will be noticed are its peenliM features:—^Tho semicircular Mroh of 
separately under their respective headings, it will he brickwork similar to the arches of tho Homans; tlio 
Bufilcient hero to point out, that with the advance of walls formed of rough masonry or rubble-Work, with a 
the Christian religion, and the division of tho empire tie or bond of hewn stono at the angles, and narrow 
of Rome into the Eastern and Western empires, fresh riba of the same material running up the wall at inter- 
modes of building were rapidly produced. At Con- vals, dividing it into long and narrow sections rcsein- 
slantinople, or Byzantium, as it was then called, bling panels; tho doorways and recesses general^ with 
Byzantine architecture assumed a marked character, semicircular headings, though many aro found with 
aud was, in its turn, tlio parent style fi-om which headings of a triangular form, rudely constructed with 
Arabian arohiteeturo sprung. At Home, a stylo of long blocks of stone, inclined towards each other, and 
building was conceived which has been called Homan- supported on imposts projecting over the jambs. _ *ho 
esqne; then came the Goths from the north, asserting boltry windows are also pecnliar in form, consisting of 
theirsupremacy over the etteminato people of Southern two semioireular-headed lights, divided by a column 
Europe, and bringing with them arclutoctorai forms resembling a rude baluster. They are distinguished 
of strength and solidity which harmonized well with fram windows of the Anglo-Norman s^le of SunilaD 
their rude customs and unpolished manners. Those construction by the double splay of the jambs, tho 
styles were gradually ammgamated and improved, space from side to side of the whole aperture being 
aud this blending of modes produced, about the 13th narrow in the centre and becoming wider both towards 
century, the Vomted or Gothic stylo, modifications the exterior and interior of the wail. There are many 
of which have oeen generally adopted by the arohiteots old churches in Northamptonshire, among which may ,, 
of all European nations. The origin of tho term Gothic- be named those of Brix worth aud BarnacC. that afford 
is unknown: busBloxom says tliat it appeared “about excellent examples of the ecclesiastical aTcbitecture qt 
the close of the 17th century, when it was employed tho Anglo-Saxons.— BrJ’.’Biosiaxsx'a friiieiplei<if Oothio 
by such writers as Evelyn and 'Wren, as an epithet Arehiteetme. v. » t t 

intended to convoy a feeling of disosteem for the Akchiibavj!, arle’-i-traiv (Gr. archtt, chief; Dat. 
structures of mediaeval architecture." It i» generally fra&t, a beam), in Arch., tho beam, or portion of tho 
used to denote tho modea'in which all bnilflinga of the entablature that rests immediately on the oolumns*. 
Middle Ages were constructed, referring more par- The architrave is a prominent feature in the Egyptian, 
ticulorly to those styles in which the pointed form of Greek, and Roman styles of building: it was siipcr- 
nreh was especially used. It is applied to all forms of seded by the arch in mediseval architecture. The use 
English ecclesiastical architecture, from the fith to of the architrave and arch respectively forms tho most 
the 17tb century. {See Nobmajt, SSki-Nobmait, striking point of difference between ancient archi- 
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tcoture »nd tl(a different Blyles of tbe Middle Ages. 
ThearcMtrttreof K door is thontoulding and woodwork 
anrrounding the opening, the head hciiig called the 
itniEei, and the sides the jramfjs. 

Aitnmnte, itr’-^ires (ur. orekeia, public registries), 
strictlf, the reoord office in which pnblio pupera and 
docutnentaore kept ; hnt.liy a common figure, the term 
is also DppUed to the papers or documents themsclres. 
Boin® deriye the word from area, •» elicst,' wherein 
the records, eharters, and other papers and eridences 
of a state, house, or community, ere preserved. The 
aroMves of ancient Romo were in the temple of 
Saturn, The principal depositories in England for 
public records are the lleodrd Office, the Tower of 
Xotffion, and the British Museum. (See Ubcobds. 1 
AKcS'XiUiJi, a largo lute, or double-Btrioged the 
orbo, formerly used by the 
Italians for the base parts, 
or as an accompaniment to 
the voice. In Corelli's so¬ 
natas, the biise staff is as¬ 
signed to the violone; i.e. 
double base, or arcilenlo. 
According to Kircher, thi.s 
instrument was about five 
foot in length, and propor¬ 
tionately large in tlio body. 
It had fourteen notes, the 
highest whereof was A, the 
fifth lino of the base; and 
the lowest, the double G 
below. It is supposed to 
have been invented in the 
ICth century, and, in the be¬ 
ginning of the last century, 
was much in use. Handel 
himself employed it in se¬ 
veral of his earlier operas. 
In the Chapel Royal, the 
office of lutenist siill coii- 
timies a part of the estab¬ 
lishment, although its duties 
have ceased for nearly a hun' 
drod yo-ars. 

AncnoGKAT'H. (See Cy- 
jCnooKAru.) 

Abchow, ort'-oti, is a Greek term, signifying lite 
rally a ruler or commander, and was the title given 
by the Attrenians to their chief magistrate. On the 
ubolilion of the regal government in Athens, after the 
death of Codriis, the chief power was vested in liis son 
Medon, with the title of archon. He held the office 
for life, and it was continued in his family for a con¬ 
siderable time. They were, however, respomsiblo to 
the people for the acts of their government. In 7.52 
ii .C., tlie term of office was limited to ten years, and, 
in 714, the exclusive right of the Medon family to the 
■office was abrogated, and it was thrown open to all 
, piersons of noble birth. About 68.? the duration of the 
arcbonship Was limited to one year, and eight others 
were associated with him in a council of state, who 
were also termed arohons. The first was called the 
arekea, and bad also tho title of epant/mos, or name- 
giver, because the year in whioh he served was named 
aher him; the second was styled banlevs, or king, and 
had the care of religious matters; Gie third waspo- 
ieiBOreSos, or oommaudor-in-chief; and the remaining 
eia were styled thcsmofliete, or lawgivers. Solon in.-vde 
the qualification of archon to depend not on birth, 
but bn property; and Aristides abolished the property 
qualification altogether, and threw open tho archon- 
ahip and other magistraeios to all the citissens. "From 
the time of Solon downwards, the popular assembly 
oonUnned to encroach move and more upon the powers' 
of the archons, who at lengt^h sniik. from nrinisters of 
state into high nmnieipal officers. They appear to 
have been originally elected bysufl'rage, the franchise 
being probably confined to the noble class from whioh 
they wnm ti^en. The right of suffrage was probably 
enlarged by Solon, and, in la.ter times, the election 
was made »y lot.—-Ee/. Smith’s Dielionary of Greek 
■mdi Riman Anii^aUice ; StiyUeh Cpelupa'dia, 

Anew* GiJi. (See Tio*k-Moth.) 

AXCXIC, arV-tik (Gr. arMas, a bear), in Astron., a 
"term applied to the north pole, or the pole raised 
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above our horizon. It reoeivea it* name from the 
constellation of the Little Bear, the lust star iit the 
tail of which nearly points out the north pole, . 

Asono CiBCM, jn Astron., a circle of the sphere 
ptfraUcloto the equator, and distant from the north 
p<jle 22® 30'. This and its opporite, the AoteroliC 
Circle, arc also called the Bolar Circles, wherein the 
longest day and longest night ore 2 t hours, and witlua 
which at one time of the year the sun never sets, and 
at tho opposite seaspii never rises, 

Akctic Fus. (EfcFox.) 

AscTosTAi>HTI.b8, ark-iot4itf-i-io», hi Bot., a gen. 
of plants belonging to tho nat. ord. Mrieaetm. 
The species A. usa-ur$i, the common bear-berrv, is 
found vild in the mounteinons parts of England and 
Scotland, and generally over tho whole ofe^orthem 
Europe. It is a trailing shrubby plant, wfth leathery 
dark-green leaves. The flowers nre'white, tinged with 
pink, smaU, and in clusters; the berries small aud 
red, resembling these of tho hawthorn. The whole 
plant possesses astringent properties, and is sometimes 
used in tanning, and for dyeing a greyish black. The 
leaves are frequently employed as tnodicinal agents in 
those cases -whero vegetalile astringents ore retjuired; 
they hove also been used as an antidote in poisoning 
by ipecaonanha. 

Abctubus, ark-tid-ni» (Gr. arkioa, tho bear, and , 
oMra, tail), a star of the first magnitude, in the eon- / 
stollation Bootes, or ArdophyUtx. The star is so called 
because it is situat ed near tire tail of the Bear. It was 
.suppo.«icd to be the nearest star to. our system visible 
in the northern hemisphere; but this idea ia now . 
exploded. I 

Aboea. (See Hebok.) 

Abb, ar, the modern French measure of surface,' 
which forms a portion of the new decimal system 
adopted in France. It is obtained os follows:—Tho 
metre, or measure of length, being the 4(),()0(),000th 
part of tho whole meridian, as determinwl by the survey, 

13 ;j-2S081<i7 English IVet; and the are is a square, the 
side of which is 10 metres lung. Tho beetare is gene* 
rally used in the measurement of land. It is 2'47J1(>95 
English acres; or 'lolj hectares make 1,000 acres 
English measure. 

Abea, air'-e-a, denotes the same tbingas superficies, 
or quantity of surface; but is applied exclusively to 
piano figures : tlina, wo say, the snifuce of a sphere; 
the area of a triangle. 'Ihe word is also used to signify 
any open space; whence, in modern houses, that por¬ 
tion of a site which is not built upon is generally 
termed tho area. .I'n Math., the measuring unit of 
every area is the .square described upon the measuring 
unit of lori{{th; thus, we speak of tho square inches, 
square feel, r.t sqnare miles which an area contains. 

Aueca, tt-re'-kti, in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to tho nat. ord. l^aimaeem —the I’alma, containing ( wo 
species, each reuisrkablo for the purposes to which it 
is applied. A.Cedeehu —the betel-nut palm, has been 
described as tho most lieautiful palm in India. The 
stem is remarkably straight, and often from 40 to BO 
feet highl and goiieraliy about 20 inches in oiroumtfer- 
enoo. it is cultivated throughout India for tho sake 
of its seeds, which are known as betel, areca, aud 
pinang nuts. Tho nut is one of the iugredienls in tho 
famed inasiiicatory of the East called betel (which see}. 
Charcoal prepared from the nnts, and termed arcca-uut 
charcoal, is used in this country as a tooth-powder; 
but it is doubtful whether it is in any way superior to 
ordinary charcoal. An extract is made from the nuts 
in the south of India; and this constitutes one of tho 
commercial varieties of catechu (which sec). The 
timber, the leaf-stalks, and the spathes of this palm ato 
made use of for various purposes; and in Malabar an 
inebtlatine beverage ia prepared from the sap. A. 
oleroMO, the cabbage-palm, is a native of Jamaica aud 
other 'Weat-India isian'ls. The trunk, which is seldom 
miire than six or seven inches in diameter, grows to a 
height of from 100 to 200 feet. This ma^estio palm is 
frequently cut down for tho skke of the single terminal 
bud, called the cabbage, wlflcb is eaten either raw or 
boiled as a vegetable. 

Akbha, (l-rc'-Bd, is a Latin term signifying literally- 
sand, and was applied to that part of tlie amphitheatre 
where the combats of gladiators and wild beasts took 
place, from its being usually covered with sand. It ia 
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now freqweatjy nied in • central senKO to denoto * 
jdiwo wli®r» mf coDtest or diapiay of power takes 
pUno. 

Arhwacbows Books, ilife-soi'-tftM (Lsit. arena, 
fiand), in Geoi., *ro those ooiuposed ol’ ^iunof iaiiid, 
or nkioh contain sand in any notable degree, as grits 
mid sandstones. Compound rocks containing sand are 
termed Areuaeeo-argiuaeetme, JlrevaceO‘Caleareoui, and 
so on, aoeording to their compositiod. 

Abews. (.See Oometo.) 

AnsEToomES, dri-en-i-to-Wes, in Geol., a term 
ariplied to oiroiilur holes or markings which have been 
on^rved on the upper surface of inany nandstones, 
end which are supposed to have been worm>borroW8, 
like those of the aronicols or lob-wonn. 

AiiKonA, d-re'-o-td (Lat., asmallopen spaceoacircle, 
diininuti't*i of oreo), in Anat. and Physiol., is applied 
to the small interstices of minute cellular or other tis- 
isoes, through which the Btaallest vessels and nerves 
pass. It is also applied to the small red or brunnish 
circle which surrounds the nii>ples of females, or the 
ring which surrounds the pustule of small or cow- 
pot. 

AnEOHETsn, ar-*‘Om'-e~ter (Or. araiot, thin, mcireo, 1 
tneasure), a term sometimes applied to the instrument 
commonly called hydrometer. (iSTee ll YnBoitKTEK.) 

Abeopascs, dr-e-ap*-a-gut {Qr. oreioii Jiagot, Mil of 
Miu's), was the name of a hill or rocky eminence lying 
to the west of the Acropolis at Athens, and was the 
piaco of meeting of the chief court of judicature of 
that city, hence oalled the Council of Areopagus. It 
was of very high antiquity, and e.ti.stcd as a criminal 
tribunal long before the time of Solon. He, however, 
so far (banged its character and constitution, as to be 
ill some measuTo eutitlcil to be nailed its founder. He 
enlarged its sphoro of jurisdiction, and gave it erten- 
flive powers of a censorial and iii>lilic,al nature. Ho 
made it to consist of exarchoiis, wlio bad passed with 
credit the scrutiny they were subjected to at the ler- 
minatiou of their period of oiVice. As a court of 
justice it took cognisance of capital crimes, as murder, 
arson, &o.; and it also exercised b certain control over 
the ordinary courts. Its censorial duties were of n 
very extensive and inquisitorial nature, for the preser¬ 
vation of order and decency. Itcligion was also within 
its .jurisdiction, and impiety in any form was punished 
by it. Pericles sncceeacd’in greatly diminishing the 
pow er of this council.'hnd deprived it of many of its 
hereditary powers. It still, however, seems to have 
retained a great degree of power; but in later times, 
when corruption of nianners' came to prevail among 
the people, it. necessarily pervaded also the membera 
of Iho council, which t hus, in a great measure, lost its 
moral iiifluirico and authority; but it edbtiuucd to 
exist down to a very late period. Borne hold that the 
opostlo Paul was taken before this council; but the 
Scripture does not bear out this idea. It seems rather 
that the Allienians had taken hint to the bill in order 
to hear him expound his new doctrines. 

Abgax.a Leptopiiwjs. (.Vcs Abjutakt.) 

AEaAW,<*ri-(|i«-/i (QHtJmmoti), in Zooh, a species of 
wild sheep iuhsbiting the nioiintains of Siberia, Kams- 
chatka, and tbe_ liigber regions of the Himalayas. 
Dr. Hooker, in his MimaMgau Journal, thus describes 
the animal:—“Wo came suddenly upon a flock of 
gigantic wild sheep feeding on scanty tufts of dried 
sedge and grass: there were twenty-flvo of these 
enormous animals, of whoso dimensions the term 
sheep gives no idea; they are very long-legged, stmul 
as high as a calf, and have immense horns, so large 
that the fox is said to take up his abode in their 
hollows when detoched and bleaching on the barren 
luoiintains of Thibet.'* The horns of the male of this 
species of wild sheep are about 4 feet in length and 
llinebesin cirenmterenee at Ihoir triangular-shaped 
base. The nemo of the nuimal is Mongolian. The 
Itooky-Mountain Sheep, or Hig-horn, has idso been! 
termed the American Argali. (A'ee Shekp.) 

AnaAKit liAAtP, ar'-guud, u bind of lamp invented 
by M. Argand, a Prenchman. It consists essentiaUv 
of a reservoir, from which proceeds a tube carrying 
liio oil to the burner. The burner is a cylindrical tube, 
within which is inserted another tube of similar form, 
the dismeter of which is a quarter of an incVi loss 
than that of the outer one. Between these two is 
lib 


placed the wick, whq^ is also tubular,, aud osn hu 
raised or lowered by means of :.a sorew <^ )i!i^ To 
the lower imrt of the burner is screwed A1^ to |ini-' 
vent Uie oil folltng tlirongh, but with hc^S iu tube 
upper portion to allow tbe idf to pass upwards, A 
glean tt^ with » shoulder is fitted over the burner,, 
and creates • draught both inside and Outside itho 
wiek, which is still further conoeutroted upon it by ; ; 
means of the shoulder just mentioned. The draught ; 
causes au increased sufqily of Oxygen, and conse¬ 
quently a mure complete combustion and a btjghter , j 
flame. The same principle is applied to gas. Dr. > 
Hranklsnd has lately contrived au argand burner in 
which the air passes the heated portion of the glass 
tube before reaching the flame, which thus beedmes ; 
supplied with hot sir instead of cold. Thiscontrivanco 
effects a saving of 50 per cent, of fuel, whether oil or 
gue. Efforts have been made to constraot candles in 
this way, but ss yet without suecesa. Burnaces made 
on the argand principle—i.«. with streams of air in- 
troduoed into the centre of the flame—ate now much 
used in metallurgioal operations. 

AacrEMOWE, ar-gem’-o-ne, in Bot., a gea. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Tapareraoem, the Poppy- 
family. A. mexicauet, the Mexican or gamboge thistle, 
is an annual herbaceous plant, wim large yellow 
flowers, and sessile, waved, and einuated S|iiny leaves. 

It is a natire of Mexico, bat is cultivated in Bngiand 
and other parts of Europe as an ornamental plant. 

The seeds possess naruotie and purgative properties, 
and an oil is obtained from them which has been 
recommended as a remedy for cholera. In the West 
Indies the seeds are used as a substitute for ipecacu¬ 
anha. 

AkoknI, ar'-jent (Lat. argantnm; Br. argent, silver),, 
in Her., a term from the Brench, to express the metal 
silver in armorial bearings. It is generally left whito 
in the fields and charges of all coats of arms, whether 
coloured or engraved. 

Argemtaw, ,'r-jen'JAn, German silver, 2 parts of 
copper, 1 of nickel, and 1 of tin. 

AnGEWTlEEaous, ar‘-jen-iif-e>vr, silver-bearing. 
Applied to minerals,veins, or metals eoutaining silver. 

Abbsstwk, ar’-ien-Ute, one of the roost important 
ores of silver. It is occasionally found in crystals, but 
more frequently in malloable blackish lead-coloured 
massoa. It is found in granite end porphyry, in different 
parts of the world, and oonsisls or 8# parts of silvet to 
i t of sulphur. 

Abgektometsu, ar-je>t-tma'-e-ter (Lat. argentum, 
silver; Gr. laetrou, a measure), a grMuated cyUndri- 
eal glass vessel employed for ascertaieiDg the amonut 
of silver in a certam solution. 

AuaEMrAi Dei, ar-Jen'-tum de'-i (God's penny), 
was anciently the name given to earnest-money, <)i- 
money given to bind a boxgaiu. In some places it is 
called arise, or cries, smd by cmliana and canonist, 
arrhoe, 

Ab6ii>, or Argoii,, ar'-JU (Gr. argilht, a while 
pure earth, from argos, white), clsy, lime, and some¬ 
times gravel; also the lees of wine gather^ to a cer¬ 
tain hardness.—Ref. Lam, !*)•. Diet, f Cowell; Blunt- 

Argile I'uASTtqoB, at^-akecl ptaa-feei’ (Br., plastic 
olay), in Geol., the term applied to extensive deposits 
of sand, with oocssiou&l beds of clay, used for pottery, 
near the ba-se of the tertiary system in Bronce. 

ABOII. 1 .ACEOUS Bocks, ar-jW-lai'-fhe^ns (Lat. argil- 
la, oiay), in Geol., are those composed of clay, or having 
a notable proportion of clay in their composition; ns 
roofiug-slato and shale. All snob rocks emit a pecuUnr 
odour when breathed upon. Oomponiid clayey rocks 
are described as argillo-ealcareoua, argillo-areaactous, 
imd so on. 

Argo, or Argo Navis, a/A-go, tho ship Argo, n 
constellation, tlie greater pai’t of which lies in the 
southern hemisphere. It is of oonsiderahle extent, and 
is divided by astronomers into fone pa-rls or regions. 

Arc on, ari-yot, tho ortide tarfcM Whieh is depoeitcil 
by all wines as a crust upon the inside of the casJro m 
which they are stored. Argol is the source from whicU 
are obtained tartaric acid and ooinmon oraam of tarw, 
which is a tartrate of potash. Argol is dissolved m 
hot water, which, when cold, deposits the cream oi 
tartar in small oblique rhombic prisms, (fics Lreaia 

0£ Tariab.) 
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A»6MMiATWto ar-go-naw'-tik, in the 

Anc> Hist. orGreenet k an event froquentiy roferreil 
to by ancient ttriten ; but tbe accounts f^iven of it are 
very diiterent. QeneraSy it vras an ezpmition under¬ 
taken by Jason in the ship jdruo, to bring back the 
golden lieeoD.i'tom Colchis, and is usoally said to linvo 
taken pUtoe about the middle of the l^th century before 
Christ. 

Anoosii:, or'-^e-ar, is a name pvon by old writers to 
« ship of burden, wlietlier lor war or commerce. 
It ocoure in Sbakspere, Beaumont aud Kletcber, a.ud 
-others, and was probably derived from An/a, the imnio 
of the vessdl in which Jason sailed in quest of the 
Oolden Fleece. 

AnettmiKTy ar'-gu-vieni (Qr. argon, clear j Lat. «r- 
. gumentum), signifies properly that through which a 
oonoluaion is established; or, generallv, it means any 
piece of reasoning eipresscd in iiitelligible language, 
■a. Iiogioians have divided avgunieiits according to tlicir 
jfbrjBS, into syllogi-sros, enthymemes, inductions, &c.; 
and specially recount various kinds of arguments which 
are usoally reckoned as fallacies, but which nre not 
necessarily so. They con only be accounted sophistical 
when they are employed with the intention to deceive 
the listener; that is, when they are unfairly u.sed. Such 
are the argummfmm ad homivem, or personal argument, 
whore an appeal is made to the peculiar character and 
opinions of the opponent; the argumrulum ad ri-recnn- 
diam, or appeal to our sense of reverence for some 
respected nnthority, or for some venerable institution; 
the argnmenfam ad popidum, where au appeal is made 
to the prejudices and passions of tlie crowd; the argu- 
montum lid rcm, at adjiidiciimi, which hears directly 
upon the real question at issue, h. Kbetoriciaus again 
divide their arguments with respect to the topics from 
which they are drawn, irrespective of wholliertheyare 
logically classified or not. These arguments are usually 
divided as follows :—1. Into regular and irregular; 
2. into probable or moral, and demonstrative or neces¬ 
sary ; 3. into direct or indirect (the latter is largely 
used by geometricians us the rcdiirllo ad ahmrdum ); 
4. into those from example, from testimony, from cause 
to effect, from analogy, &e. Many of these rhetorinal 
argnments will be found, on examination, toconlaiu each 
other; but this the rhetorician does not regard, as his 
basiiiBss is to touch tlioTeelings of his audience, and 
not properly to convince them, which is thespliereof 
the logician, c. The argument prefixed to a book, ns to 
one of tbe divisions of klilton’s J‘ariidi>e Lout, is that 
which shows the purport or contents of it; and the 
same holds good lor the devices on shields, &c., as the 
buckler of Milton's rebel angel, which was " various 
with boastful argument pottruA." d. Lastly, an argn- 
meut in astronomy is a quantity upon which an equa¬ 
tion or other eironmstance relating to the motion of a 
planet depends.— Itef. Whately’s works on the Art of 
Logic. 

Anavs Vwsisxyi, ur'-gnn (ArywspiprtM/eus), a rare 
-And beautiful birtl, native of many parts of the 
Indian islands. The adult male measures between ffvc 
and six feet in length from the beak to the extremity 
of the tail, and the plumage is wonderfully varied and 
-elegant. 

AaiAUKB, iir-{-3d'~ne, one of the asteroids, or group 
of small planets, revolving between Mars and Jupiter, 
{See AsTGUotOB.) It is the forty-third iu order of 
discovery, and was first noticed by Mr. Pogson, at 
•Oxford, April 16, 1867. 

Abians, eiW-i-oK*, a name nsnally given to all who 
adhtfe to the opinions advanced by .Arius, a bishop 
■of Alexandria, respecting the relation of the Father 
and the Son in the Holy Trinity, Athanasius alleges, 
iu his second oration (§ 24), that Ensehius of Nico- 
media and Asterius agreed with Arias in main- 
-taining that God, being willing to create the universe, 
and seeing that it could not bo subject to the 
working of his Almighty hand, made first a single 
being, whom he called Son, or Logon, to be a link 
between God and the world, by whom the whole 
universe Was created. In ether words, the followers 
of Arina sneintaiD that Christ, the son of God, k the 
most egBlted of all created things, but interior to God 
vhe F^kber, and produced by kk free will. Tbe opinion 
itself was fi|4t broached about 31.8 A.n., and it was 
, 120 



publicly oondemned at the council of Alexandrigi 
which was held in 320 a.B., and in the ebnacil ofFlice, 

I which was hold in 335 A.n. The orthodox ohnroh 
maintained the perfect equality of essence of both 
Father jjpid Bon, and could only express their relation 
by terming it eternal generation. The articles of both 
the K icene and the Athanasinn creeds arose out of 
this CTeat Ariai^ controversy. Arius and his party 
were banished by the former council; but as ha had 
powerful adhereuts, he soon found means to return, 
St the <!xpress command of the emperor Constantine, 
Ho was on his way to receive the oath of ministerial 
allegiance to the orthodox views of the church at Con¬ 
stantinople, when he died, very suddenly, some said 
by poison, iu 33(1 A.n. jlis ibUoww's gained fyeat 
accessfcns after his death, and the emperor Constantiuo 
is said to have been baptized into the Ariau commu¬ 
nion a short time before his decease, iu 337 A.n. Under 
Constantins, Arianism became the religion of the 
court; and it penetrated as far as Borne, which was 
obliged to receive into its communion an Avian bishop, 
Felix. But the divisions among the Arkus thorosclvea 
prepared for the Catholic church iw easy victory over 
them, and led to their final exUiictiou, The first split 
in t he Arina faith took place in the western part of t he 
Komau empire, where nil opponents of the doctrine 
of Athaniisims, that the Son was Joiwoowsics, or of the 
same essence with the Father, were called Arians; 
but some of these opponents cluug to the doctrine 
already taught in the school of Origeu. that the Son 
was homoionaws, or ofaiiniA-ir essence with the l•’athc^. 
Those received the name of Senii-.lrians; but the aei.i, 
broke up into some ten or twelve separate commUnioriB 
before it finally disappeared from the history of the 
Church. Hut the Arians made a bold struggle for 
existence. They aseeinlcd the throne with Valens, in 
304 A.3>. ; but TheodoKins hurled them to the ground, 
and restored the dominion of the ancient church. The 
creed was altogether extinct in tlio Bomau empire at 
the beginning of the 5th centmy. It continued to 
flourish among the Goths, the Hticvi in Spain, the 
Burgundians, the I'ancials, and the Lombards, amooi; 
whicu latter people it survived down to (K>3 a,». In 
England the doctrine was iiartiallv revived by IJr. 
S.-ininel Clarko and by William AVhiston, and may 
still I>o occasionally "met with in certain icmoie 
corners of society; but, gcnjtrally, the name Anti- 
TrinitariaiiR, or tinitarians, is jircferred to the old 
creed of Arianism, which both of those scct.s profess 
to avoid. 

Aitius, nfri-f-re« (Lat.,a ram), the first of the twelve 
signs of the /.(KtiiM, and a eonstellatian giving its 
nuino to q space of 3(f of the ecftplie, which the snn 
enters in Muroh, measured from the vernal equinox. 
Owing to the const.ant change of the posiliou of the 
vernal equinox, arising from the precession t»f the 
equinoxes, the sign Aries no longer corresponds with 
the eonstellation of that name, but has moved about 
30“ to the westward of it, 

AstLLDB, ii-rU'-lus, in Bot., the term tipplied to en 
integument which k occasionally found co vering, wholly 
or partially, the testa, or outer coat of a Bee'd. The 
seed of the Passion-fiower exhibits this covering, which 
commences at the base and proceeds towards tbe 
apex. In the nntmeg, the odaitional coat proceeds 
from above downwards, and constitutes theeubstance 
called mace, whieh is extensively employed as a spice. 

Abisa5SIA, Hr-i-se'-mi, in Hot., a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to the nat, ord. AraeecB, the Arum family. 
The species A. atrnruheus, Dragon-root, or Indian 
Turnip, is a native of h'orth .America. Prom the tuber 
a nutritious fecula i.s obtained. In medicine, the tuber 
is «Jbo occasionally used, being given internally as a 
stimulant in rheumatism and bronchial diseases, and 
being also employed as an opplication to apthoua 
affecUons in children. 

Axi.sta, or Awn, d-ns'-lii, in Bot.* a solitary pointed 
briaUe, growing in the flower of a grass, either from a 
glume or from a jmlea. (<Se« Gbamikack*.) 

Autstooeacy, ar-is-fot'-r/i-se (Or. nrtsfafcrafk, the 
rule of the best; from aristos, best, and krakin, to rule), 
in its original acceptation, denotes that form of govern¬ 
ment in which the ruling power k vested in the best 
men, whether by birth, wealth, or personal distinction. 
Personal excellence, however, was usnally regarded as 
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• oeoesury element ia ^e otoFooter of those eonetio 
tatiof Ml aristocxsey. It wes ^posed to oKyoro^^j, 
which wae teeerded us a porversioa ofuristocruey.Mid 
io which the dominunt power wus in .the hands of a few, 
who ruled for fcbeir own adyttutago. In the idea of 
uristoorauy, therefore, wsa inolnd^ that the adiuinia- 
trstiott of affairs Should he for the general good, and 
not for any one class. In modem times, those gororn- 
monts hose usually been termed aristocratiq in which 
a ainaU privileged class of noblo or wealthy persona 
either governed absolutely or shared the government, 
in varioua proportions, with the sovereign or tliopeople. 
In a more general sense, it is applied to any lonn of 
government in which a minority of adnlt males con¬ 
stitute the rnling class; and is opposed to don»cracy, 
in which alio ruung power is vested in a majority of 
adult males. Lord ISronghntn’s deffnition la some¬ 
what different. “ Where,” says he, “ the supreme 
power in any Btote is in the himds of a portion of the 
community, and that portion ia so constituted that the 
rest of the people cannot gain admittaoce, or can only 
gain udmittancs with the consent of the select body, 
the govemnient ia an aristocracy; whore the people at 
largo esercise the supreme power, it is a democracy. 
iSor docs it make any iliucreuce in these forms of 
S'lvcrnrueut thid. the ruling body exercises its power, 
by dfdegatiou to imlividuals or to smaller bodies. 
Thus, M government would be aristocratic in which 
the avhsct body cleeted a chief, to whom a portion, or 
cvc.n the wtiole of its power, should bo intrusted." 
^■'oniL iunes ibe word aristocracy is applied not to any 
'•>i':n olgoverriiniml, but toa particular class of person's 
io a slide. In this .Sense it was never used in ancient 
limes; blit it is common with modern wiiUirs, Tbo 
f rmer distinctiou ia dropped, and an aristocracy in 
(his sense ia not iieefa.sari]y connecled with tbopovern- 
iniOit, and may exist niidcr any form of rule. It is in 
t il., wav soiuetiinc'S used an aynonytnous with nobility; 
10 a wider sense, it is applied goiierally to the rich as 
clistiui-uiahed from the rest of the eotumunity, 

An.isToi,oeurxcKj'., d-rit'-to-h-ki-uV-ae-e, in Dot., a 
nat. oi'd. of plants of the cUiss lUcotifledonfs, siih-clttss 
M ./nwlttm^dea:, consist ing of herbs or shrubViy climbers, 
whieb are aparingly distributed in several parts of the 
world, bvit arc very common ia the tropical portion of 
South America. There ure nine genera and 130 
species. Tile typical g«*n. Aristoldohia, Birlhwort, is 
distingnialied by a tiibiiiar obliiliio perianth, gcncraily 
ioflaU'd St the base, the mouth dilated on one side, 
and by stamens adherent to tjie stylo. Several sporie.s 
of this genus have been employed for eenturies in 
medicine, principally on account of their supposed 
emiuenagogue properties; unci hence tlie nalue Ilirlh- 
Wiirt. The roots of A. lunga, A. rotunda., aud/i. efe- 
rnatitit are most coniruoidy n.ved. Tiiey have all 
stimuhu'.l and tonio properties. Tiie jiowderod root of 
j(. Iftnga i.a one of the ingredients iu the duke of 
I’orUaud’s powder for the goat, A. uaguklda is sup- 
n.'sed by Lindley to be the celebrated guaeo of the 
Cuhimbians. Tin; juice of the root is said to stupefy 
enake.i, so that tliey may bo handled and played with. 
The rhizome and voot-libres of A, aerpei'/aritt, com- 
immly called serpentary, or Virginian snake-root, arc 
officinal. Sei^ioutarv was originally introduced ns an 
antidote to anake-bites, but it is now known that it 
has no efficacy in such cases, Itis a vidualdo stimit- 
laiit, tonie, and dinphoretie, and is especially useful in 
fm ers of a low' or typhoid t'haracter. The roots of A. 
relieul-afa, A. tiiHieidostt, and A. haatata are said to bo 
mixed in coraineiee with those of A. aerpantaria. 
Knveral species of this importaut genus are eultivated 
iu hothouses an ornamental plants. 

AKtSTOtJEUA, «f-i»-fo-te'-/i-n,in Hot., a gen.of plants 
belonging to tho Jiat, ord, Tiliaccie, the Lime-treo or 
Linden tamily. The most importaut species is 4. 
Maequi, whicn iirodnces an otiiblo fruit, ironi which a 
kind of wine is prepared. 

AniSTOTF.i.iiH Phiuosoput, S.r~ia-to-le,'-li-(m, isone 
of those flystoms of speculation which arose from the 
teachings of Socrates, and which, from the unity and 
grandeur of the genius of its founder, took a strong 
hold of the mind of Orcece, and, since the revival of 
letters, of Western Europe. Aristotle attempted in 
his philosophy to steer a middle course between the 
high ideality of his muster Plato and the low sensa- 
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tioiuklinn of the physical school crflSea, It is laid that 
be listened to plato’i leothrea in the JlhadeBty fhc 
twenty yesM; thitt Plato wm accostomed to call biniy 
by way of eminence, 'tthe Thi^er;'* and tbat be w^ 
of smaU stature, and vain of his personal appearaiioe. 
Whether the latter facts can be eahstantaated ot net, 
he was unetuestionahly, pi^haps,theforMneBt sdentHo 
thinker that ever lived. Uis genius was wide as nathre. 
He studied everything; and seemed to know everything 
better than every other body. His knowledge was 
quite amazing; and he extended the boundaries of 
Science almost to an encyclopedic extent. Abstract 
science and physical science—nothing cafoe wrong to 
him. His genina was at once lofty and minute, highly 
sptmulativc and curiously detailed. Aristotle combated 
with much keenness the ideal theory of Plato, or that 
which exponnded the Deity os holding in himself the 
archetypal ideas after which the world was ihshioned, 
and which it was the business of Beason and Scienoe 
to discover. But, while denying these ideas of his 
master, he nevcrthelosa agreed with him in the view, 
that knowledge contains an element radically distinct 
from sensation. He differed again from the Bleatics 
and the Epicureans, inasmuch os be denied that sensa¬ 
tion could account fur the whole of knowledge; but 
maintained, with them, that without this sensation, 
knowledge would bo impossible. The celebrated 
maxim, that" there is nothing in the intellect which 
was not previously in the seuse/t if not Aristotle's, at 
least expressed well a sido of liis doctrine; bat, when 
he insists upon the distinction between the necessary 
and the contingent, the ab.solute and the relative, he 
rises altogether above the sphere of Sensation, and 
Cakes his place emphatically with the Beaeou. Thus 
ho steered a middle course between what ho regarded 
as the Ecylla and Chary hdis of speculation,—idealism 
and sensationaUsm ; but in what precise hue bo moved 
i.s by DO means clear. Ho nowhere has expounded his 
doctrines, uiivl ho is very chary of deffnition; so that 
no two Aristotelians of the present day are agreed 
respecting the details of his philosophy. Perhaps the 
best characterization of it is to say , that it was a system 
of empiricism, or one bused upon experience, modified, 
often considerably, by the rationalism of Plato. 'I'ho 
language in which his philosophy is couched is brief, 
pregnant, and pecnliar; and bis system not only has 
afforded a test of the critical acumen of those who 
have taken to studying him, but it has afforded, besides, 
a nice test of advancerooct in the knowledge of the 
Clrcek Inngnage, to rend Aristotle with intenigeneo 
and promptitude. Philosophy, according to Aristotle, 
is projierly science arising from the love of knowledge. 
There are two sorts of knowledge,—mediate and imme¬ 
diate. From immediate knowledge, which wo gain 
through the experience of particulars, we derivo 
mediate knowledge, by means of argumentation, whose 
theory it ia the office of logic properly to oxjxiund. 
Logic is tlicrcforc the instrument of ail science; but 
only quoad formam, for it is exporieiiee which supplies 
the maUer to lie worked upon. The/omai part Of 
reasoning ho accordingly expounds better than any 
man eit her before or since his time. He created logic 
i indeed; and this system stands erect through tho 
crumbling waste of ccntnrie.s, like an Egyptian pyra¬ 
mid, which heat and moisture cannot wear away. Ho 
nowhere defines logic; Imt the book whieii con¬ 
tains it is ordinarily colled the Organan, Hist snc: 
cessors have only damaged when they have tried 
to improve his system of argumentation; and, 
down to the period of Sir William Hamilton, it 
remained nearly destitnlo of a single modiffcatiou 
or addition. He bases bis loric most profoundiv upon 
the taws of contradiction, and of excluded middle, and 
bo even recognizes that of sufficient reason as a regu¬ 
lative principle in tho evolution of truth. After logic 
ho took up nearly all the sciences, rational, empirical, 
and mixed, exceptono alone; viz., history, Hoaeems 
to have divided philosophy into logic, tdiysiee, and 
ethics, or into speculative and pracUoal knowledge. 
1. Spocnlative philosophy contemplates the real order 
of tilings, irrespective of human control j pyaoUoijJ 
philosophy deals with affairs voluntary and acoidentM . 
ileal Kubslances are either invariablo or variabla; whdo 
sttblunary affairs are variable and perishabie; tho Deity 
aiono is imperishable and utiohangeablo. Do men pur- 
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line tile in an a)>fitFaiC!t way P . STbeQ (to meto to 
.phuaika) Ueti^hyska and Mailiematica eueive. Bo 
they ponwB knowledge ea to ita objeete P iDhen Fbyaioa, 
CoTOiolbgy, Fayehology, aodTheolc^ emeree. 2. Prao- 
tioalpMlOSQpfayagldn Gomprebendanthios, Politioa.and 
Soonoim. Awrord or two on each of tbeae heads; and) 
lir^ of opeoitiative Philosophy. I. Phj'aicB, or natural 
l>h3oaophy.—STature is the sum of all eziatenoea which 
are dismoaed to ns by our perceptive faculties. The 
knowledEO of nature is properly the knOwledf;e of tiie 
laws of bodies in motion. If store, cause, accident, 
end, chtl^, inttnitude, space, time, and motion, are 
imdttded in tSis science. The three elements of exist- 
once are matter, form, and privation; and change is 
pOBeiblea.s respects substance, quantity, quality, and 
piaoe, Idotiou, like time, has neither beginning nor 
-«nd ; and tlio hrst thing to which motion was aptiiied 
was the heavens. In faia Cotmolotiy Aristotle discusses 
nstronmny, nsit^ that term in its widest signification. 
It appears to the modern reader obscure and incon¬ 
sistent, and is by no means satisfactory. Ph^tiologv is 
indebted to Aristotle for its first essay. The soul is, 
acemding to him, the active principle of organised 
litis. It 18 distinct fyom the body, yet, consioored ss 
its form or entelechv, it is inseparable from it. Its 
faculties are production, nutrition, sensation, thought, 
and will, or impulse. His remarks on the principle of 
'Common Sense, on Consciousness, on'Imagination, on 
Memory, and on Recollection, nearly All of whith ha 
■was tie first distinctly to reco^izc, are very valuable, 
and will repay a careful penisul even at the present 
day. Metapk^sica, or, more properly, the first philo- j 
Sophy, nocordmg to Aristotle, is his attempt to science | 
Being in ibe abstract. The leading characteristics of | 
the latter existence he aualyzes into the ten categories | 
■of substance, quantity, quality, relation, time, place, i 
situation, possesmon, action, passion. With this ar-; 
rangementheconncctedthe question ofthe First Being, 
whose fcUoily is alone complete, and whose existence is 
alone immutable. II. The ruling idea of his IVaritcai 
philosophy was that of a sovereign good, and final end 
or aim of action. This final end be denominated hap¬ 
piness, which is the result of the perfect energies of 
the soul, and is the highest of which our nature is 
■capable. It ariiies from the perfect exercise of reason, 
‘<nd is ordinarily cailctk virtne. This he describes as 
fie mean between two ertvcincs, which is the charac¬ 
ter of nearly the whole of his philosophy. He distin¬ 
guishes the moral virtues into the seven cardinal ones, 
■of which Jnstice, in a sense, embraces all the rest. 
Under the head of Bight, he distinguishes that belong¬ 
ing to a family ftom that belofiging to a city. A^erfect 
unity of plan retas throughout his Morals, Politics, 
and Boonomics. Both of the lat ter have for their object 
to show how this perfect virtue, already dcscrilied, 
may be attained in the civil and domestic relation¬ 
ships, through a good constitution of the state and the 
household., xhe principle of the science of Politics'is 
■expediency, and its perfection consists in the snitable- 
ness of means to the end proposed. By this principle 
Aristotle proves the Icg^ty of slavety; and all ednea- 
tiOB he refers to the uitunate end of political socisty. 
•Of Aristotle’s successors, the only one deserving to 
be mentioned is Theophrastus, author of the Oharac- 
teriaiica. This system long maintained its ground as 
distinct from that of Plato. In the Middle Ages it 
became degraded into a noxious system of barren 
formnlarics, which were in the end swept away by the 
revival of Platonism. All except hU Logic, whioB will 
live for ever, is now nearly forgotten, except by a few 
devoted students. 

AniTKiCsxXd, (Gr. nrUhmalika, de¬ 

rived from tnrHhmoa)f the science of numbers, or that 
portion of mathematics cKjucemedwith the properties 
• 0 f numbers. Every number ia a ratio or relation; that 
is to say, every magnitude, compared with another 
magnitude, is edther equal, or greater., or less, and, 
therefore, has a certain relation to 'that with which it 
is compared. Arithmetic is the art of combining these 
relations with one another, using for the purpose the 
si^s themselves, by w:hich the numbers are distin¬ 
guished j thus, the four operations of addition, sub- 
traeticMi,, maltipHoation, and division, inclndo the entire 
eeienee. For the facilitating of ealculationa and for 
eomnmrtdal purposes, other nsefnl rules have been 
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invented ; such as proportion, interest, discount, d««fi- 
mola, extraction m roots, Ac.; but they are but dif¬ 
ferent Mplicatioua of the four elementary rules. The 
origin o4ari thm«tic is extremely obscure. According 
to Plato and Biogenes Laertius, arithmetic and geo¬ 
metry are of Egyptian origin; on the other hand, 
•Tosephus afidnns that Abraham, during his stay in 
Bgypt, taught tne inhabitants the use of nmnners. 
The precise epoch in which numerical signs and the 
first methods of computation and calculxtion were 
discovered, is enveloped in equal mystery ; but there 
can he little doubt that the decimal system, or method 
of calculation by tens, originated from the custom of 
children reckomng by the fingers. (Sea Bscmxx,5.) 
Arabiah philosopnero were of opinion that it was 
iriim the people of India, during tiie t^ik or lOtii 
century, that they borrowed the signs which wo 
c^U Arabic, but which they call Indian nume¬ 
rals. It was not tin the commencement of the 
18th century that the science of arithmotio be¬ 
came disseminated in Europe. The Greek monk 
Planude, John Halifax, better known under the name 
of Sacro Bnsoo, and, since the invention of printing, 
Lucas de Burgo and Eicolas Tortaglia in Italy, CUriu.s 
and Kamus in .France, Stifelius and Hcnischius in 
Germany, and Buckley, Biggs, and Kecurde in Eng¬ 
land, may bo cited as the principal European arithiuc- 
ticiaus at the ftiwt dawrn of the science. The employ¬ 
ment of the Arabic or Indian numerals, and the 
facilities afforded by algebra, have been the chief 
causes of the immense ju-ogress and development of 
modern mathematical calculatioiis. (Se* AnasnaA.) 
Arithmotiooequires scveraldistinctive appellatiouKfroni 
the particular manner in which it is used,— Vecimnl 
Arilhnteiic requires a scries of ton characters, the 
progression proceeding according to the powera of 10. 
The invention of decimal fractious, which has douhled 
the practical cfllciency of our arithmetical system, ie 
generally ascribed to .Regiomontanus.— Ihtottemma-l 
AriilimeUe, in which the multiples and divisors of unily 
proceed accorduig to the piwers of 12. This method 
IS comiviotily viscu by artificers.— PoliHeal Arithmetu; is 
t he a^ipUcaiion of arithmetic to researches connected 
with the goverument of a country; such as its number 
of mhabitaiits, produce of soil, quantity of food re. 
qiiircd for consumption, La.—Vniveraai Ariitmelie i.s 
the term applied by Newton td algebra, or the calcula¬ 
tion of magnitudes in genera!. 

Ark, Noah'.s, ark, the name given to the vessel 
built by Noah for the pveservation of himself, ihuiily, 
and the several spooiea of animals during the Deluge. 
Much labour and ingenuity have been spent in attempt¬ 
ing to dot^^m;le the form, size, materiids, &e., of tho 
ark, but with ’. cry little result. As it was not intended 
for sailing, but loerely to float idly upon the watorr, 
there can be little doubt that its form was not that of 
n ship, but rather of a large floating house. We are 
told that it was 300 cubits in Icn^h, 60 cubits in 
breadth, and 30 enbits in height; but, from the great 
variety of measures of this name, it is impossible to 
determino its dimensions with any degree of certainty. 
It was made of goplior-wood, pitched within and 
without with pitch, and had three stories. It con¬ 
tained, besides the eight persons of Noah's family, one 
pair of every unclean beast and seven pairs of every 
clean beast, aud of fowls of the air also seven pairs. 
{Set BattGlt.) 

Abk ov the Cotemaht, in tho religions ceremonial 
of the Jews, was a box or cofllfT of shittim-woud, nuido 
by Bivino direction by tho children of L.-rael in the 
wilderness, and afterwards deposited in that part of 
the temple called the Holy of Holies. It was of an 
i oblong form, two cubits and a half in length, and a 
onbit and a half in breadth and height ; that is, ac- 
corihng to the common estimate of the length <»f a 
cubit, 3 feet S) inches iu length, aud 2 feet 3 inches in 
breadth and height. It was overlaid sritiiin and with¬ 
out with pure gold, and had on its upper surface a 
crowm or border round about. At each of the lour 
corners was a ring of pure gold, into which were 
inserted the two staves of ahittun-wood, overlaid with 
gold, by which it was borne, and which remained there 
perpetually, even after it wa« deposited in the temple. 
The lid or cover of the swk, callca also the Mercy-scat, 
was of the esme length and breadth, and was made of 
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pur« ffold. 0?er it, fet the two extreioities, ««i« two ike wot cWTered by tke buckler, bi i^odiiwl witifc'. 
Bereptiint, with their feoee tamed towards each other, coarse eoattered hain, at which some are alab eMb tcr . 
and indined a little to the BA. Their winijs, which issae forth between the jcinta bl the anacnr. It has 
were s^ad oat oreir ihe'tc^ol the ark, formed the rather a pointed enoat, long ears, short and thick: .. 

e limbs, and stout ohma, which am in 

^ every respect adapted for digRing aiid 


burrowing. So rapid, indeed, do 1^! 
amiadillos perform tluB operaMon, that 
they easily bury themselves in the earth 
beyond the rmch of the hunter, who has 
1)0 other resource but to smoke out his 
iOalHWr obstinate game. Once broneht to the 

surface, however, the aniiaai becomee 
*“* 5’*^' *® defence is to 

roll itaeir up hedgehog-wise, and await 
yfx'1^9 an assault. They are, however, by no 

•« w means easily unkennelled, mid havr 

^ known'to allow a bimtar to hack 

their tails off while they held on in the 
depths of their barrow by tbeir power- 
claws. The animal never attempts to- 
bite any one by whom it is attacked. 
Its^food consists of root^ &Uen ftnits,' 

BiliHlilflr^'Wiy ’’'"I where' armadillos abound, ants are sure- 

r , -r i - i,. . , i to be scarce, as the animals break 

_- , ' ' lKh|'>j !E:. into the ant-hills and devour the insects 

''ll ' BRj|S,"' ..(JiijiiflM ** greedily as the ant-eater itself. It 

will not reject carrion, mid has no sorn- 
I l!w I ; wM pies about violating* a human grave, 

should an opportumty occur.. The tro- 
■ temperate r^ions of South 

•■ - ■? America are the original and proper 

'•S^SBBBi@!SSsr-r5.w=:. w --- habitat of all the known species of the 

AHK or run covexaht. armadillo. 

* AuMAM.BSir, or'-ma-iseMf (Let. amuz, 

throne of Ood, while the ark itself was his footstool, arms), denotes a force equipped for war, either naval 
There was nothing within the nrk save the two tables or milita^. It is also appUod to weapons of war om- 
of stone on which were inscribed the ten command- ployed either in sea or land service, 
mente. A rmatubk, ww'-n4»re (Lat. armaiwa, srmoiit). in 

.dBsr, arm flat. Irackivta), is that part of the upper Pliye., a term applied to a piece of soft iron affixed to 
rytreusity of tlici body which cxt-cuds fromiho Bhoiiluer the cxtreroitics or polos oi a i3\a|i;iiet| in order that its 
to thowrist. It consists of two v»ortious,—the arm, magnetic power may be preserved; for when a magnet 
or properly so called, ond the fore-arm, or is allowed to romain long without an armature, a 

oiOubmciinm; the 'former having one bone,—the considerable diminution of its strengU) takes place, 
humerus; the latter two bones,—the radios and ulna, owing to the disturbing influence of terrestrial mag- 
(See Asatomy.) iietism. (For an explanation o?thi8 phenomenon, f«« 

Armaua, or-Mioi-dd, o/ae-nw'-rto., a Spanish word, Maoset, MAOir.«weM:.) _ 

signifying a tiayal armed force or fleet ol wrar, but -AKSf.En at aw. Poiyrs, a term which, in the 

spt.'cially applied to the great Spanish fleet sent by military language of the feudal ago, was given to. 
■Phiiip I’l. of 8j;>ain against England in ISbt). It was ji—SfjriA 

composed of 150 vessels, carrying 2,650 guns, and 
having on board 20,001') soldier.'!, besides vo^ntcers, 

*n(l 3,(KSi seamen. It was styled by the Bpsniards the Jees^pwijfvs., 

InvhioiWo Armsda.” This vast armament was di.s-j 
parsed, and almost entirely destroyed, by the Eugliah 

A»)tfAnn.i.f»,or-wwi-rfi7'-/o (Pajrypjoi), a gen. of mam- 
miferotts quadrupeds, intenuediate between the sloihs 
and aiit-eaters, and characterised by the possession of 
molar teeth only. Instead of hair, the arnaiMliUos are 
covered with a species of hard bony crwili, forming 
three bucklers, on the rump, shoulder, ami head, re- 
speotively; the two latter being connect ed by a humher 

of transverse movable bundti, very similar in form and .AafBBERS»y>;'aBH,viH\U"'!=^>».— 


AUMAOIl.ta). 


•ppoaiunoo to the plate-armour of the Middle Ages, 
from which, indeed, these animals have acquired theii' 
name of armadiliosj—a name of apwiish origin, and 
adopted by English writers. The anterior surface of 
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_ Gtotroli. 

*l0O prorided SWT Becenwiy Xoi' attack, 

^btts pcifeotlf sqisppM for either defiBiuw or offeoce, 
he m4 to be armed at all pointc. (^ee Asufum, 
and the rMpeistiTe t»ms therementitmod.) 

AKini»*a» armt'-iU-aH, u a term applied 

'tothateeoUott of theChidetiaii Church rrbioh was estab- 
liahed in Awenia. At earlf e« the SndMntnry Christ^ 
ienityis teid to have been introduced into the conettr. 
bpt it waa not firmljr eetaUished there tilt the 4th cen¬ 
tury, by the otertiona of Biehop Gregory j and in the 
SGieentatT the Bible was translated into the Armenian 
laagnage by Miesrob. In the controversy respecting 
the two natures of Christ, the Armenians declared for 
the Moaopbysites, and formed themselves into a sepa¬ 
rate chwofa, which they termed the Gregorien. after 
Bishop Gregory. They believe that Christ had only 
one BaWe, and that the spirit proceeds alonefrom the 
'leather. Tbej^hold the‘‘seven sacraments;" batin bap¬ 
tism, with wmoh they conjoin confirmation, they sprinkle 
‘three times, and dip as often. At the communion they 
use pure wine and leavened bread. Extreme unction 
is only administered to ecclesiastics, and that imme¬ 
diate^ after, and not before, death. 7hey believe in 
the worship of saints, but not in purgatory. TJie head 
of the Church, called CaikoHkoii, resides at themonaa- 
. tery of Ktsohmiadzin, near Erivan ; and to this place 
must every Armenian perform a pilgrimage once in his 
life. The secular priests most marry once, but are not 
allowed to have a second wife. The Armenians, as a 
body, have always resisted all the attempts of thej 
Eoman Catholics to become united with them; yet j 
there are certain of them in Italy, Poland, Galicia, 
Persia, and some parts of Kussia, that have come under 
the papal supremacy; but they still have their own form 
of church government. Erom the wide dispersion of 
the Armenituis, their doctrines are considerably dif¬ 
fused. C 

AxMXiriAK EiTBsitrBB dates from the introduction 
of Christianity into the country, and its most flourish¬ 
ing period was from the" 4th to the llth centuries. 
Theur writings are chiefly tlieologicaj works andj 
chromClca, and a great part of them are translations i 
of Greek and Syrian authors, some of which are now 
only preserved to us through the Arraeniun; as the 
Chronicle of Eusebius; some of the writings of Philo;! 
homiUcs by Cbrysouhna, Beverianua, and Basil the \ 
Great, &o. The Bible, which was translated by Miesrob, 
and his scholars, A.n. 411, is still regarded as the finest I 
npecimen of the classic style. The best edition is that 
published at Venice, 1805. Of Armenian historical 
and geographical works, several have been preserved 
to ns. The most important theological and phllo- 
aophioal authors are David, the translator and com¬ 
mentator of Aristotle, and Esnik, both of whom 
fiourished in the 6th century; Joannes Ozniensis, in 
the 8th; Eerses Klajensis, in the 1.1th; and Nerses 
Xiampronensis. In poetry, Uie literatnre is very poor. 
With the 14th century, Armenian literature begins to 
aink, and only a few important works have since ap¬ 
peared at distant intervals. Vet have the Armenians, 
oven down to the present day, taken an active interest 
in tt^r national literature; and in all their settlements 
Cio printing-press is to bo found in operation. The 
most interesting of their settlements is that of the 
Mechitarists, on the island of San Lazaro, near Venice. 
The Armenian language belongs to the Indo-Gerinanie 
etock. The old Armenian, the language of literature, 
i# no longer a living tongue; while the new, or vulgar 
Armenian, is ^it np into Ibnr dialects, and^ much 
■oorniptcd by Turkish. 

Anunnia, ar-«i«er'-i-«, in Bot., a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to the nat. ord. elum^mpinaceiB. Tbrift is the 
«ommonE^isb name for this genns, which inclndes 
many pretty speoies suitable for growing on rockwork 
and m pots. The dried flowers of the common thrift, 
Ai ore dioretio. ‘ 

Aniirfssit, ar'-rniiter (Lat. arwo, (ms, and i/erert, 
to bear), literally one who bears arms. The expression 
was formerly applied to the attendant or esquire of a 
Imight. it IS a term of di gnity now obsolete, entitling 
{^•nearer to bold rank above a gentleman, bat below 
H'dtnight. (Se«ES«Pi*B.) • 

‘i, A*iini*nA*T Steubb, <w-i»w'-lo-re (Eat. armitta, a 
dUa^et), anlnstrament representing the great circles 

tpa woWtial Bphere, tbs equator, ecliptio, tropics. 


AjminiaRB 


equinootial oolure, &o. It is constructed of ripgs of 
metal, representiog these circles, isStened together in 

t.h<^ ro&ive po- 
^..^--gTTTgy^s- sitiiniB, and mov* 

e able on an eris 


fnmi^ed with an 
hwisowtod me- 

and^e iwlesUM 

centre of this 

AUini.iMty SFB£BR. skeleton Sphere, 

the rings repre¬ 
senting the imaginary circles above named, traced on 
the apparent sphere of the heavens aronnd him, by 
which the position of any star msy be determined. 
{See AsrsouitB.) 

Abviniaks, ar-min'-i-iSne, are the followers, or 
thoso.who entertain the opinions of, Arminins, a Pro¬ 
testant divine, who flonnshed in Holland about the 
beginning of tlie 17th century. Ho luaintained that 
God had predestinated the salvation or condemnation 
of individual only from having foreseen who would 
and who would not accept of offered mercy. His chief 
opponent was Qomar, who, with tboCslvinisto asserted 
that God had from all eternity, of his uv*e good 
pleasnre, elected some to everlasting life, while he 
had left others to unlielief and perdition.' After his 
death, in 1609, his followers rapidly increased, and 
were vehemently attacked by the Calvimats. lit 1610 
they addressed a petition to the States of Holland for 
protection, from which they got the name of Remon¬ 
strants. The Calvinists put forth a counter-remon- 
strance, and, in 1614, tlib States issued an edict 


granting full toleration to both parties. This displeased 
uie Calvinists, who continned their jiersecutions, and 
at length, in 1619, the doctrines of the Arminians were 
condemned by the synod of Dort, and their clergy 
were dyiven from their churches, and forbidden to 
exercise tee ministry in public. In consequence << 
this decision, many left the euantry, and took refuge 
in France, England, and other idaces. The views of 
the Arminians are summed up in the following five 
articles;—I. That God had, fromall eternity, deter¬ 
mined to save all who, he foresaw, would persevere in 
the faith, and to condemn all who should continue in 
unbelief. 2. That Christ died for all men; hat that 
only those who believe are really saved by his death. 
3. That man is of himself incapable of true faith, and 
therefore must be born again, of God, through Christ, 
by the Holy Spirit. -1. That all good works are to bo 
attributed to the grace of the Holy Spirit, whleh, 
however, does not force a man ugaiust his own fncli- 
nation. 6. I’liat God gives to the truly faitliinl the 
power to resist sin. With respect to the possibility of 
a fall from the state of grace, Arminius and hie imme¬ 
diate followers were undecided; hut his followers 
came afterwards to believe that it was possible. After 
1630, the Arminians were again tolerated in Holland; 
but, from this time, their cipiuions underwent a con¬ 
siderable change. They have inclined more and more 
to freedom of thonght and the rejection of ereeds aud 
confessions. They build ohiefiy upon the necessity of 
moral duties and good worlm, and allow each one to 
interpret the Holy floriptures for hinuelf. They r^eot 
many articles of faith, and do away almost entirely 
with the necessity of aacconr from the Holy Spirit. 
The Arminians have, hraever, dwindl{Hl away itciA very 
small body; but their tenets, more especinUy regMding 
predestination, have been adopted hy varions other 
denominations, » the Wefueyan Methodist^ m 
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Armintioe 


Armottr 


welt as aumeroua indiTidnd meuibara to other 

«UHrchea. 

AKMS*toa, or'.»f«-<M (Ft.), w »trues or suspenaioB 
of liostilicei "between two anniee or nsUons at war, br 
luutntt CAnsent. It somotijnea takes place eften botn 
parties are ezbansted; at other times it is had recourse 
to with a view to arrange terms of peace. It may be 
either irenerid or partial; iheformermetween two conn* 
tries, the latter Imlted to partienlar places, os between 
two armies, or between a besieged fortress and tbe 
besieii^ers. fbelbriner io generalreqniree ratiiication, 
but the latter is la the power of the oommanders of 
the troops. 

AKunar, amf-let (tat. arsnUa}, a bracelet or larjfo 
omamentu ring worn by the ancients upon t^o wnst 
or arm. - With the Medes and Persians, it was worn 
by bothtBs male and female sex; but, witli the Greeks, 
it eppears to have been adopted ly the women onlj;. 
Ihe wearing of the armiUa, or axmiet, is of high anti- 
qnity; and we read in 2 Satn. i. 10, that tbeAmolekito 
tfho slow Saul “ took the crown that was upon his 
bead, and the bracelet that was upon his arm." Al¬ 
though it was regarded as a mark of e&eminacy for a 
Boman to wear this ornament, it was nevertheless a 
custom with the Boman generals to bestow annille 
upon soldiers, as a mark of respect for extraordinary 
deeds of valour. The materials out of which the 


XRWtXTS. 

armillie were made were as rarions as the designsinto 
which they were fasliioned, a twisted serpent being 
one of the most favourite forms. The Danes, Iforse- 
men, and Anglo-Saxons also wore tbe annU't. William 
of Malmesbary^ stales that when, in 10140, Dari Godwin 
made peace with Hardicanute., he rutifled it with a 
sptendid present,—a ship the stem of which was inlaid 
vnth gold, and on board which were eighty magiiill- 
cently-equipped soldiers, each, wearing an armlet of 
pure gold weighing 10 ounces. Armlets of gold liavc 
beou dug out of the bop of irelandj and several have 
been found in Bnglsnd. 

Akuohxcix, ar-mo-rai'-ti-a, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Crucifene. The species 
A. mitiiana is cultivated for the sake of the root, 
whicli is the common hm-teradiah, so muelvised as a 
condiment. The plant is frequently met with, grow¬ 
ing wild by the sides of ditches anil' on the banks of 
rivers. A volatile oil, resembling oil of mustard, may 
be obtained from horseradish by distillation, and there 
■can be no doubt that all the valuable properties of the 
plant depend on this principle. The o'dour of the oil 
IS extremely powerful, that arising from a single drop 
being sufllciont to fill a whole room. The root is cou- 
eidered to be antiseorbutic, anti-rlieamatic, stimolant, 
diaphoretic, and diuretic, and is frequently used in 
medicine. .4.ppUed to the skin, it produces vessica- 
tion. A syrup, made with an infusion of the root 
and sugar, has been used, with success, us a remedy 
for hoarseness, arising from relaxation. Burnett 
states that horseradish steeped in milk forms one 
of the best cosmetics. As a dietetic, it is used 
scraped, or in the form of a sauce, witli roasted meat 
kod fish. When .eaten on an empty stomach, it is 
deleterious. Some lamentable cases of poisoning have 
■oocerred from the substitution of aconite, or mpnke- 
hood root, for horseradish, which it is snppoeed to 
resemble. In the Pkarmaceudnal Journal, Bentley 
gave tlie following distlnotions between the two roots: 
—i" Acoitife—‘root conical in form, and tapering percep¬ 
tibly t» a point; ooffee-coloured, oe more or less 
brownish externally; odour merely earthy; taste at 
first bittei*, but afterward^rodnciiig a msngreeable 
tingling and numbness. fftratrOflkk^Toot, slightly 
cowaf at the crown, then cylindrical, or nearly so, 
and elmoBt of the same thickness for many inches; 
white, or with a yellow tinge; odour especially de- 
eril^^ upon scraping, when it is very pungent and 


irriiatingl taste, bitter or sweet. aeeoisCng to cdtmuH* 
stances, and eery pungent. The roidis df 
and horseradish may also be distingttishkd by the 
different apnearauces they present when swraj^ with * 
a knife, Tho formerwill then be observed to betff a 
sneeulent charaoter, wnd the- seraped portions soon 
Boqairo a^pinldsU, or reddmh him; wl&t the latter 
scrapes firm and dry, and. does not mter in edomr;^’ 

AavOBUit Bitijairas, or-wor'-t-di, a term spipIMt, 
ooileotiyely, to tbe shield and .as charges, the 
crest; helmet, and motto, belonging to any Mntie- 
man entitled to bear arms. The supporters, bmong- 
ing, with very few excqitioBS, sohdy tO< peers of the 
realm, are also include iu dhis expression. It is, 
however, properly applied to the devices on the ^eld . 
only. The assessed taxes ou armorial bearings for peiv 
sons cltargeablo with house-duty, or for nay carnage 
taxed at the rate of,£3. Ids. annually, amount to 
£2.12s. 9d. per annnmj but for persons not so eharge- 
able, 13s. fig. 

AB)toiJn,ar'-«ior (Bat. armor), the name foridl sneh 
habiliments as were used to proteot thewersonof the 
wearer from the weapons of an enemy. From the mir- 
lieat dawn of the historic era, wo find mention of ^is 
defensive covering. Those ancient nations who were 
the most civilized, employed leather, brims, iron, and 
even gold, in the fabrication of their defensive clothing, 
Goliath of Gath, as is recorded in 1 Sam. XTu. .<l, put 
ou greaves to protect his legs, and Homer teU8 os,lnat 
at the siege of Troy the Grecians were " well-greavedi" 
Even at this early period, tbe greatest ekill and care 
were lavished upon the decoration of the armour of 
military leaders. According to Homer, the golden 
armour of Glnuens was worth a hundred oxen; and,. 
from the description in the Iliad, we may gather how 
liighly ornaraeTited was the shield of Achilleg. The Elgi n 
Marliles likewise frequently exhibit a Greek warrior 
wearing a beantifnlly-wronght belmet and eoirass. 

Is or was the waT-dress of an ancient Greek less com¬ 
plete, in a defensive sciise, than its elaborate or¬ 
namentation. In proof of this, we have only to give 
a minute description of tbe attire of a heavy-armed 
Greek soldier. Having his tnnio already upon hie 
body, ho put on, 1. his greaves, or leg-guards; 2.his 
cuirass, or thorax, which, being composed of a back 
and breast plate, formed a defence for his chest, back, 
and abdomen; 3. his Sword, wmch was suspended upon 
bis left side by a bolt passing over bis rigiit sunulaer; 
4. bis massive round sWld; 6. his helmet; 6. he took 
up his spear. For further information as to these arti- 
cles, $ee their respectiveheadings. With theEgyptians, 
metal armour appears to have been worn only by the 
monarcha and nobility, the soldiery being defendM by 
helmets of quilted linen, their shields being usually of 
wood. Among the Bomans, the lorioa, or cuirass, was 
originally of leather; but subsequentiy it was made of 
brass, like the rest of the Boman boay-ansottr. The 
attire of a Boman soldier was substantially tbe same 
us tliat of the Greek warrior, already deecribed. By 
Servius Tullius it was decreed that the military equip¬ 
ment of a Boman soldier should conrist of six articles, 
—theocrea or greave, the lorica or cuirass, the ensis 
or sword, the tuipens or shield, the cassia or helmet, 
and the liasta or spear (see these words). All these 
portions, except the spear, ere alladed to in a cele¬ 
brated passage of 8t. rani (^h. vi. 17). With re¬ 
spect to the armour worn in Eu^and, it is supposed 
that the early Britons had scarcely any other defensiva 
armpur than a shield. The Anglo-Saxons, however, 
possessed a more complete equipment. From old 
lUominated inauuscriptB, one of the laws of Athelstau, 
and other data, we learn, that at various periods they 
wore the shield, helmet, neck-guard, and breastplate, 
the whole of which is believed to have been made 
of leather or rough bides. They are also steted by 
Alouin to have worn a well-fitting linen tunic, which 
was enfUoiently light to enable them to direct the dart, 
oise the shield, dr wield the sword. When the Danes 
rst arrived in Britain, tlieir defensive covering appears 
to have consisted of abroad leather collar, enciroljng 
their neck and chest, and shin-pieoes; but daring the 
reign of Canute, they borrowed from tiieir Idsafidk, tlie 
Norsemen, a tnnio with long sleeves, and a hood and 
ohanssee, OTpantalOons, aU of whtohwerestreimtbmied *' 
by a network of perforated steel losenges, called maclea 
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■_ Araaoprer _ ' 

m isaselM. On t&eir liMtd j^o m>e » oonioal 
8kuU<«aptinr6bably of leath^ fr<m wbiob meces oonliS 
bo lot dowBk and IbAceby aimvd » perfect pi^ction 
for tba ir)Kde cd the fioa, heiotet vge sunnoatited 
by M i^iex or drcnlwr kaobt from wbicbt m a centre, 
n pemted cb^e Of KtW'rajra radiated. For offensive 
arjM tb«y Itad battie>axes> airorde, and »}iears. In 
thelN0«naOp«&d. an entire auit of armour, frequently 
termed %qme«», coneiited of a casque or bepnet, a 
gorget, cnirMa, gauntlets, tasaes, braesets, cuisscs, 
and teg'COTczinsS (see tfacse rrords), Tliia was tbe 
naual «rear of mudal lords, knights, and ca'roliers, 
sthetiiet hi bstde or in the tournament, and was called 
aimolir cqp.d>|>ie. ft underwent various changes 
during (he xe^s of Bufns, John, Henry 111., and 
^sitiM III. Until the time of the last-mentioned 
nuwarch, armour was generally of chain-mail; hut, in 
the 14th century, plate-armour came into use, and, 
heoomiug more and more elaborate and richly-orna¬ 
mented, reached its climax of splendour dnnng the 
rmgn of Kichard III., when it was often beautifully 
damaaceaed and inlaid with gold. Fluted and engraved 
artatKir was much in fashion in the days of Henry VII. 
end VIII.; but, in the reign of James 1., the general 
use of armour fell.into disrepute, and the steel cover¬ 
ings for the lower limbs were almost wholly laid aside. 
Charles 1. endeavoured to revive the fashion of wearing 
a complete suit of arraonr; and we may learn how 
much attached he was to iron habiliments, from his 
being so often represented in them in paintings. The 
only armour worn in the days of the Protectorate was 
the helmet and cairBS.s, both of which sre, by the way, 
still retmned in several ^Ute corps of the Enropeau 
armies, such, for instance, os the English life- and 
horse-guards, the cent-gordcs of France, the imperial 
guard of the. czar of Kussia, &c. These remnants of 
an iron-clad age may, however, be said to be less 
serviceable than showy. An interesting paper, com¬ 
municated to the Society of Aotiquartea by Sic Samuel 
Meyrick, eiplaine the mode in which n knight attired 
Idmself in tus suit of steel. He commenced with his 
feet, and, proceeding upwards, put on—I. his saba- 
tynes, or steel clogs; 2. his greaves, or ehin-piecfs; 
3. his thigh-pieces, or cuisscs; 4. his breech of mail; 
6. his tuillettes, or overlapping pieces below the waist: 
(8. his cuirass, or breastplate; 7. his vambraces, or 
coverings for the arms; 8. his rcrebracea, or coverings 
for the remaining portions of his arm to the shoulder; 
9. his gauntlets; lO. he hung hia dagger; 11. he put 
on his short sword; 12. he donned his clonk; 13. his 
bacinet; 14. his long sword; 15. he took into his left 
hand bis pennoncel; 16. he took up his shield.—'When 
thus “ locked up in steel,” the knight was said to be 
armed eap-a-pie, an old French phrase for ‘ head to 
foot;’ in other words, he waa armed at all points, 
aitfaer for offence or defence.— Sff. Meyrick's Critical. 
Jtuiuiry into Andent Armour ; Gough's Sepulchral 
JbrwtKwenfr; Hewitt's Aneienf Armt and Armour; 

Cyoloptedia —^Art.s and Sciences. 

AsHonasB, ar'-mor~er, in the British army, is a 
aoldier whose duty it is to keep in impair tb» barrel, 
stock, lock, and other parts of thc'-rtflcs, pistols, or 
CMrhines of the troop of cavalry or company of infantry 
which ho belongs. His remuneration for these 
servmeB is regulated by a tariff of prices, and he is 
SLiso paid by the captain of hie troop or company a 
vtony a month for each soldier's ride or carbine, the 
Jock of which he is required to take to pieces and clean. 
■In the Briti^ navy, the armourer is a warrant officer, 
MsUted by a subordinate who is called armourer’s 
mate. On ship-hoard the armourer has under his care 
uU thS pistols, rifles, cutlasses, boarding-pikes, &c. 

A*»Hi, o»ws (Lat. o»TBB) , or weapons of ofi'eoice, may 
bedividdd into two principal classes,—those that act 
explosion, and those that do not. To speak first of 
the oarU^ of these arms, those wielded without the 
•BsisUince of gnupowder, the simplest and most natu- 
csl perl^ps of all arms is the club; hut the earliest 
offiaostve weapons, properly so called, were the bow and 
ssfi^r, and we reaa in Holy Scripture of Isaac telling 
ijPmu tq take his bow and quiver, and go forth into the 
S(d(l and tsto venison (about n,c. 1760). Bmplcyed 
at ^ bCfflBniBf as a means of obtaining food by the 
ajonglitss; of wud animals, its effeot as a destmetivs 
aresppa ltd to its being req^red as a weapon of war. 


Anaatrons Otm 

The sliog waa, in all jarohability, ito successor in Buii* 
tary opersriona, imeretius, traemg too progress rf' 
offennvs arms, says r— 

*' Amta sntiqna, manus, nngnes, dentesqne fuerc,; 

Ht lapides, et item eylvarnin frsgmina rami, 

Et flammie, atque ignes postqusm sunt c(^ta 
primum;« 

Fosterius ferri vis cat, tprisqne teptrts; 

Et prior miis crat quam ferri cognitus osos.*’ 

("Man’s earliest qrms were Angers, teeth, and nails, 
And stones, and fragments from thebranehingwooda 
Then fire and flame they joined, detected soon, 

Then copper next; and last, as latest, traced 
The tyrant iron, than the copper vein 
Less freely found, and sturdier to Bubdaq,'J) 

After toe bow and arrow, the pike,’lance, spear, dnrt; 
javelin, dagger, mace, axo, chariot - scythe, dirk, 
bayonet, sword, &c., came to bo employed. The 
balista, catapults, and batteriog-ram, may be said to bo 
the precursors of the modern artillery. 'The invwitiou 
of gunpowder led to the introiinetion of an immense va¬ 
riety of weaponsof ofleuce, acting by the agency of this 
destructive compound. As moat of these arms wiU bo 
severally descrilwd at length under their own head¬ 
ings, it will not be necessary to furnish more than abrief 
enameration of them in the present article. The hand- 
cannon, probably the earliest in date, was a simple 
tab(^ fixed on a straiebt stock of wood, and furnished 
with a touch-hole and trunnions, Uke the large cannon 
of the present time. The hsnd-gnn was cast in 
brass, and was used in England os far hack as the year 
1446, aud rendered important service at the siege of 
Constantinople in 145.3. The orqne'bus, or harquebus, 
is mentioneu as early as 1476. The barquebnt, hake- 
but, or haebut, difl'ored from the arquebus in having a 
bent stock, an imi>rovcnient which enabled it to no 
brought nesrer to the level of the eye. The derai- 
haqne wim a long pistol with a butt curved almost into 
a semicircle. The mnsquet was invented by Iho 
Spaniards, and *was first used at the bstllo of Favia. 
The Italians invented the rose-lock, or wheol-loo.lt,.Bnd. 
introduced it into Warfare about the time of Henry 
nil., os an improvement upon the matchlock. Th'o 
snapbannee superseded the wheel-lock, but was eom- 
monly used in the reign of Eiizabctii, and was in turn 
supplantedby thecaliver, carabine, esclopctta, and fusil. 
This latter,—from which the term fusiliers, applied to 
certain of our English infantry regiments, was deriveti, 
was invented by the French in 1630. During the 
reign of Charleo U, the blunderbuss, so called froui 
the Dntcff doaderhie (thundering gun), seems to have 
been imported from Ilollaiid. Somewhat resembling 
this lati.'ir weapon was Ilia dragon, so called from 
having the muzzle ornamented with a dragon's head. 
The conjecture is, that the modern term dragoons was 
derived from this weapon. The musket, a better form 
of firelock, continued to be used until quite a recent 
date in military operations; but, at the present time, 
the rille, the most complete portable weapon of ofleuec 
acting by explosion, has liecotiie gener^ throughout 
the armies of England, Prance,. The rifle is not, 
however, a newly-invented weapon, although it has 
lately been so wonderfully improved. Eifx.£, 

Baxonm, &o.) For an account of non-portable explf* 
aive weapons, tee AniiLWiBT.)—Grose's Mtlfriwy 
Jlhtorg; Sir S. Meyrick’s Memoir oa tko Introduotiom 
of Ftre-rirms, 

Asms, in Her. (•?«« AnMOElit BsAUntOS.) 

Anus, EBtts OP, in Mil., a conicM-shaped test, 
which is pitched in (ho field, to contain the whole of 
the arms of a company of infantry. They «re also 
called " bell-tents,” and arc usually paiuted with the 
colours of the regiment and with the royal aims, 

Abhs. Ms-ssuNasr, hi. (iSeeMnsBBV6XB-ac<Ait«8.) 
Anus, 8EBO*.iNT AT. {Set 8**OSABT-A*-AuWS.) 
Aaus, Stabp op, in Mil., denotes a complete art 
of arms for a single soldier, whether of iafantiyor 
cavalry; as, rifle, bayonet, cartridge-box, halts, Ac. 

Abustboko Guk, arm'-tdrong, a weapon of great 
power and wonderful precision, first used in the Wat 
with China, in 1860. wAh remarkable effect, invented 
by Sir William G. Armstrong daring too Eussian war, 
in 18S4. The following sis toe chief chuactoristicsr 
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«Bdaaimti«S of the Ametxoqff gna, trhudt readep it 
poealiarljr ysloebie in loodefn wirfere:—L Ita light* 
«eH in comperieoa with every deMtipfioh of OAnnoa 
in goneral nee, which it is tepidly euptma^g; the 
weiinht of «n Amatrone 32-ponnd«r snC one of 
the brdinery lriiid being aibont 26ewt, »nd67 o«t. re 
epeotively. 2. The econcuny effected in the conaiunp' 
tion of powder, half the quantity lued to charge an 
ordinary oannon being anfficient for an Amutrong gun 
of theaame ealibre. 3. fffae great length of range at* 
tainod, ahot and ahell having been thrown by tbia arm 
to a diataoce of more than five milea. 4. Ita non¬ 
liability to iiriury ariaing from repeated firing, from the 
}>ecaUarmetbodi»ed in making the gun, S. The great 
aocnracyof aim to be attained, objecta of sifiaUsiRn 
being hitaqjne timea ont of ten, at a distance of 4,000 
or 6,000 yards, at which they arc but Just perceptible 
to the naked eye, the apparent aiae, at that distance, 
of an object ten feet square, being less than a i>ostage 
stamp. 0. The adaptation of the convenient method 
of loading at the breech of the gun. And lastly, the 
peculiar construction of the elongated shells formed 
of separate pieces, fifty in number, fitted together in 
an external covering of iron, and provided withftjscs 
'that can be regulated with such exactness, that the 
missile can be fired through a thick mass of solid tim¬ 
ber without injury to itself, at that explosion can be 
insured with the slightest degree of concussion, or at 
any point of its path between the muzsle of thegnn 
and the object at which it is directed. To insure 
Btrenglh, coupled Vfith lightness and durability, tho 
gun is made of pieces of the very best wrought iron, 
which are pat together in a manner similar to (bat used 
in making gnn-barrels out of nails, horseshoes, and 

E icces of iron rods, which are tmsted roiihd a steel 
ar, and hanunerod together. The bars used for tbo 
Armstrong guns are flat, and about two inches wide. 
They are brongbt to a white heat, twisted round a 
steel core, and then welded together; more bars are 
then twisted over these in a contrary direction, and 
the proce.ss is repeated until the required degree of 
thickness is attained. Tho hollow eyhnders of welded 
iron thus formed are about three feet long, and, from 
those pieces, guns of any desired length can be made, 
by fitting tho ends carofiiUy together, and joining them 
with rings of wrought iron. The bore of tbo gun is 
rilled by machineiy, wTth a largo number of small 
groovcB close together. These gi-ooves form a complete 
twist round tho bore in a distance of ten feet, and 
there are as many as forty in a gun of 2}: inches boro. 
It differs in this respect from an ordinary rifled gnn, 
■which has only two, three, or four grooves, and from 
the Lancaster and Whitworth guns, the former of 
which fins an oval, and the latter a polygonal bore. 
The shot and shell used for the Armstrong guns are 
elongated, the length being nixmt three times tho 
diameter. Bands of thin lead are attached to them, 
that they may take tho form of Iho rilled interior of 
the bore when forced forward by the explosion of tho 
charge, and acquire a rotatory motion as soon as they 
have loft tho mutxle. In order to load tho gun at the 
breech, an aperture is cut into the bore at tho breech 
end from tho upper aide, rather wider than tho bore 
itself, and long enough to admit the shot or shell, with 
tho charge of powder, which is pushed forwani into 
tho boro br tbe hand. After loading tho gun, this 
aperture is closed by a movable breccb-piece, faced 
with a disk of copper, at tho end next the eliarge. This 
disk is forced into the bore immediately behind tho 
charge, by n screw which passes throngU tho breech 
end of tbe gun, and presses forward tho breetili-picec 
when tnmou by tho hand-lever attached to it ; the 
copper expands at the moment of explosion, and pro- 
vents all escape of gas. Tho end of the broech.pieco 
nearest the charge, as well as tho copper disk, is bored 
to reoeiyo a small discharging cartridge; and the 
touoh-bcdo for the detonating plug which fires this 
cartridge is formed in the upper side of tho breech- 
piece, add passes into tho boro which contains it; so 
that When the gnn is to be discharged, the detonating 
pliqt is struck, and the small discharging cartridge 
thereby fired, wlfioh communicates its fire to the 
^arge. Many of our men-of-war and fortresses are 
furnished with Armstrong guns of very Iwge ealibre, 
•nae capable of disoharging shot 100 lbs. la weight, 
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Tlmlii^taese of theO- and Ifi-pounders rettdem tknsx' 
welt cuited tar field batteriee and horte mtiOetw, 

Amt, «>rm'*«, is a term {<nmed flttm srotA 

erwiFs, and denotes a body of men tridnM aind dis^ 
piinea for military service, under the mfiismWid of m 
chief dr leader, wiu a rqgnlaT gi^tion of snbmrais^ 
officers. This term is bsoally applied to tlm rs^te 
or standing army of a nation; sometimes, 
is em{|dyea to include also tlm militia (M voliuitdiM, 
A nnmbw of regiments sent oat on f parfienlar expe¬ 
dition under the command of one ponon is also caifed 
an army. The person in command is termed ^0 
general or commander.in-chief; when %wo or more 
allied armies are under the chief direotion of one 
officer, he is usnaliy styled generslimimo, A general 
has under him Ueutenant-genorals, major-gwaorids, 
colonels, fientenaat-ooloneis, majors, captains, and 
snbnlterns. An armyisoom^sed of a certain number 
Of corps, each consisting of brigades, regiments, bat* 
tiriions, and squadrons. Though praple must hare 
gone to war with each other at a very oaily pttiod iff 
tho world’s history, and must have soon recognised the 
importance of a oertoin amount of skill in canying On 
their operations, yet it must have been sometime Imer 
before they could be said to have bad armies. The 
possession of a body of men trained and disciplined for 
attack or defence, denotes a comparatively hiidi state 
of civilization. The earliest trained army of which we 
have any occoont was that of Sdsostris, kingdf Bgypt, 
who flonrished about sixteen hundred years before 
Christ. It was organized for the purpose of conquer¬ 
ing the world, and consisted, according to liiodoras 
Siculus, of 600,000 infant]^, 24,000 eava&y, and 27,000 
war-chariots. In tho refgn of David, who increased 
the standing army which Saul had introduced, the Jews 
acquired considerable i^ill in the military art. Sdomon 
introduced cavalry into the army, and also chariots. 
Subsequently, the Persians came to be distinguished 
for their military aohievementB. Tho strength of 
their army, however, consisted in its cavalry, who 
were noted for their bravery, and impetuosi^ la 
attack. Their infantry seems to have been fltUo 
better than an armed mob, and hence the repeated 
defeats that they sustained from comparatively sinall 
bodies of Groelos, The army witli whioh Xerxes in¬ 
vaded Orcece is said, including the sea forces, to have 
amounted to upwards of two millions and a half of 
fighting men. According to Arrian, Darius brought 
into the field against Alexander 1,000,000 infantry, 
40,000 cavalry, 200 chariots armed with scythes, and 
15 elephants. Allowing for the exaggerations in these 
numbers, they still may be taken as evidence that tJie 
Persian army was very great. In Greece, split up as 
it was into a number of potty states, a warlike spirit 
was early engendered. ITencc we find that one great 
object of their raters was to organise n phymcal train¬ 
ing and an education specially fitting them for war. 
To the institutions of Lycurgns the Spartans were 
indebted for tho military pre-eminence which they held 
among tho states of Greece. They were taught to 
accustom the boiiy to harcbhips and tbe mind to Buffer¬ 
ing, to despise Inxnry and refinement, and to practise 
abstinence and self-denial. Indeed, the entire training 
of a Spartan was with a view to making him a good 
soldier; so that for skill and a high state of disdpIiRe, 
the Spartans ■were unrivalled among tho Greeks. They 
paid great attention to arrangement, and were the first 
to introduce the phalanx, a particnlar mode of aTrangw 
ing the infantry. The Spartan phalanx was eigUt files 
in depth, the files in open or marching order being six 
feet apart; in close order, three feet; and in locked 
order, for receiving an attach, a foot and a half, The 
military system of tho Athenians nm*ecd in its le^ihg 
featnres with that of the Spartans, but was carried out 
with less exactness. The Spartan was steady,dcvoted, 
and firm; the Athenian bold, enterprising, and dex¬ 
terous. They had three closaes of troops,—the heayv- 
armed infantry, who fongbt in phalanx, munod With 
sjiears, swords, eorslets, and shields; the light-amed 
infants, armed with light apoars and shielda; mw a 
kind of irregular infantry, for harassing an enemy on 
the march, being armed with javelins, bows and arrows, 
and dings, but with no defensive armour. As rwpwus 
tho militaxy strength of the Athenians, we s*j told tnat 
they had 10,000 heavy-armed troops at Marathon, 
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and 8i()00 JiwvyHimed, Bffid u inai^ at 

Platna. Bbilip «f Idaeedon aukde several improve* 
maote in tiie i&ilns nad amogement of bia soldiers. 
SLe made tbe phalanx deeper and closer than it 
had been amoBS the Spartans^ and introdueed spears 
24 feet in length j ao that in the phalanx the spenrs 
of the fifth rank projected three feet beyoncf the 
firat tank. Ho also organised bodies of cavalry, 
and was the first to maintidn o standing ^fny in 
Greece. The Sdapedonian army was further improved 
by hie aon Alexander, in the train of whose army we, 
fOr^^ first time in Greek history, find arUUery in the 
aliape of haU/ta and catopnlta. The strength of the 
Msmdonian wmy in the time of Thilip probably did 
not exceed 30,000 fighting men. Daring the reign of 
Alexander, however, it was mnob increased; and, at 
the battle of Arbela, the Macedonian army consisted 
of 32,000 heavy-armed infantry, 10,000 light-armed 
infantry, and 4,000 cavalry, besides severw thousand 
anxiharies ; making in all probably about 00,000 fighting 
mmi. The army of the Carthaginians diiTered from 
the Greek armies in that it was composed chiefly of 
mercenary troops, or at least levies from difiereut 
coontiies ; and yet these troops defeated the Itomans 
in several pitched battles. Livy tells us that Hannibal 
set out on his expedition agonist Italy at the head of 
lO^OOO foot and 10,000 horse; but that ho lost 30,000 
moh in crossing the Alps. This seems to be au over¬ 
statement ; fur, according to Livy himself, Baonibol 
at Trebia had only .30,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, 
and at CaiiBin 40,000 foot and 10,000 horse. Seeing, 
how'ever, that Hannibal left two armies in Spain, the 
Carthaginian forces may be moderately estimated 
at, at least, 100,000 men. The Homan army in its 
best days surpassed in organization and discipline 
that of any nation that preceded it. The military 
was from 17 to 46 or 60; and, in pressing emergencies, 
every citizen between these ages was obliged to serve 
ns a soldier; bat usually the more youthful of the 
population were preferrea. Their training was of the 
severest description, not being confined to mere mili¬ 
tary matters, but directed also to the development of 
their pt^sical and mental powers, inuring them to 
labour, fatigue, and hardships, and inspiring them with 
boldness and| self-reliance. The basis of the Homan 
army was the legion, which comprised both infantry 
and cavalry, and at first consisted of about 3,000 men; 
bnt afterwards the number was increased, till, in the 
later period of its history, it amounted to from 5,000 
to 6,000 men. The legions were formed annually,|thc 
magistrates choosing from the difi'erent tribes ofcitizeiis 
those whom they considered be.st fitted for military 
service. A legion was commonly composed of from 
1,200 to 1,600 or 1,600 hartati, who were young men in 
the flOWPJT of youth, and who were placed in the first 
Hop in battle ; a iiho number of principes, or men of 
middle age, who formed the second line; and aliout 
600 or veterans, who constituted the tliird hue. 

Besides those, each legion had 300 cavalry and about 
1,200 orJileK, pr light infantry, who were the youngest 
men in the legion, and were, armed with bows, sllogs, 
and javelins Tor harassing the enemy. When drawn 
up in order of battle, the hcataii formed 10 corps, each 
corps having 10 men in front and 10 dc6i>; the priaei- 
yrs, or second line, were drawn up in tlie same manner; 
the trinrii were also divided into 10 corps, bnt had 
only 10 men in front and 6 in depth. The velitet had 
110 ^particular station. Afterwards the legion came to 
be‘divided into cohorts, without regard to the lines. 
Tlhere vrera 10 cohorts in a legion, 3 manipules in a 
cohort, and 2 centuries in a manipide. Accordingly, 
in 4 legion of 6,000 men, a centui^ consisted of 100; 
piid hence its name. The cavalry were divided iuto 10 
/«f4®, or troops, and each ieirmainto 3 d/tcuriir, or 
liodioa Of 10 men. The distinguishing characteristio 
of the Ihgion was its astonishing mobility, by which it 
was enabled to adapt itself to every change and every 
variety OT cifcamstnnce, It was admirably suited either 
fpr Bwack or retreat. The arms of the heavy-armed 
infant^ were , a sword, the pUum, or heavy dart, and 
the pika. The pUum was originally a weapon only of 
the voteranSi but afterwards was used also by the 
tefdfi andjpnar^es. The pike was used only by the 
veterans. Their dofensivo armonr consisted of a large 
backlor Or shield; 4 feet in length by 2i in breadth, 
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nade of wood and ooverad with a baU'a bide ; a behnet 
or head-pieoa brass fox covering the Baa^. and 
formed eo ae to protect likewise the neek and Shoul¬ 
ders; a enhntsa, or breastplate, made of brass, and 
about atfoot square; and the ocrea, abootor graavo 
fortified with iron, and worn for the protection Of the 
right leg. The light infantry had swords and jsveUns, 
and were also furnished with bows and slings. The 
cavalry had nearly thesame armour as the heavy^snned 
infantiy. The total number of Homan legions itader 
Augustus was 26, under Alexander Severus 33; but, 
during the civil vtars, the number was much gioater. 
In the latter days of the empire, the luxu^, oorrnp- 
tion, and love of ease whiob cnaraoterised the Homan 
people,«soon manifested itself in the army. Thdr 
manners were corrupted and discipline was relaxed, 
till »t length their splendid army degCueftned into a 
feeble militia, unable to withstand the attacks of tho 
barbarians of the Korth, by whom the empire was at 
length overthrown. After the subversion of the Hornau 

t ower, the feudal system which was introduoed waa 
ostile to great militiiry acbiovemeiits, or the establish¬ 
ment of large armies. Milita^ service was the tenure 
by which occupiers held their lands; and, while tho 
barons enjoyed unlimited authority over their vassals, 
and were frequently at war with tlieir neighbours, 
there were no great armies. In the lUh century tho 
Crusades roused the miuds of men, and called forth the 
whole energy of Europe, Mighty armies wore marched 
iuto Asia to deliver the Holy Land from the dominion 
of the infidels. Many sanguiuaiy battles were fought; 
but tho combatants on Imth stdes wore little better 
than tumultnous masses impelled fay fanaticism to 
deeds of valour. Charles Vli. of France was the first 
to introduce standing armies in Europe, after the fhll 
of the Homan empire. After his war with England 
(1445), under pretence of keeping always in Toaainesa 
a force sufficient to defend the kingdom against 
snddeu invasion, when he disbanded his other troops, 
he retained under arms a body of 16,000 infantry 
and 9,000 cavalry. He appropriated funds for their 
support, and appointed officers to command oud 
discipline them. This occasioned an important change 
in the afiiiirs and policy of Europe. By depriving 
tho nobles of that direction of the military force of 
the state which had raised them to such power and 
importance, a deep wound was given to tho feudal 
aristocracy; while the csSabllsliiuont of a national 
force always at the ooTiimarid of the sovereign was a. 
new and powerful en^^iiie for repressing their turbu¬ 
lence ana strengthening the authority of tho crown. 
The kings of Franco were enabled to carry on opera¬ 
tions wilh’gi-^ter vigour and to a grouter extent than 
formerly; and the expedition of Cliarles VHI. into 
Italy cor.iirmed the superiority and rcpulation of a 
standing army. This led to an entire change in tho 
military system of Europe. Those who had to contend 
with Franco bad to adopt similar establisluneuts, till 
at length standing armies became general all over 
Europe. Bciuro this time tho introduction of firearms 
had in a great measure changed the organization and 
equipment of tho army. Personal courage, stranglb, 
and dexterity lost tlieir exclusive importance, and tho 
individual came to bo more and more lost in the mass. 
The advantages of regular tactics began to be felt, and 
war came to bo more and more reduced to a system. 
—It ii usual to divide the history of armies in moderu 
times, or since the invention of gunpowder, into seven 
periods. The first period begins with the employment 
of cannon, and extends to the campaign of Charles 
VlII. in Italy. The second period extends from tho 
latter event to tho commencement of tho wars in tho 
Hetherlands, or from the end of tho 15th to tlie middle 
of the 16th centuries. It comprises the wars of the 
French, Germans, and Spaniards in Italy. Tim third 
period comprehends the great war of independence 
carried on by the Ketliorlands in order to throw off 
the yoke of Spain,and extends froml668 to the general 
suspension of hostilities in 1609. This war led to great 
improvements in the organization and tactiesof armies. 
By skill and discipline, a people, mostly merchaotsand 
manufactnrors, bowed down by oppression, were able 
to nope with and at length ignommionsly expel from 
their country, the force* of the first power in F/orope. 
The fourth period comprises tho Thirty Yeats' war iu 
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Oermanjr, 4ind exteixia froin to l^iS. In thi« w»r 
OosUtiu Adolpbtuytmt}; oba^S tho eliiunwifan' and 
taotica of anniet. Ba depatted nora tbe denaa forma¬ 
tion of his prodeoMSow, iatrodaead lighter weapons, 
and wade many improremente in the artiUflryj» by 
which gniofcar and iuora coniplioatad wcvefflenta be- 
oatna practioable. The fifth period oomprehcnds tlie 
wars of the French in Italy, in Oemia^, and in the 
Betberlands, as well as the Borthem andXarkhh wars, 
and embraces a period of ninety years, namely from 
1648 to 1738. In the wars of Louis XlV., dorini; this 
perioti, great improvements were iutrodaced in the 
art of oanying on military operations, under each 
generals as Torenne, Luxembourg, and Condo, while 
opposed to them were Marlborongh, Fageue of Savoy, 
and other eminent geueralB. Standing ^fmies now 
attai^d an extent hitherto unexampled. Instead of 
the .lf,iiKJO men maintained by Henry IV., Louis XIV., 
after the peace of Nimeguen, had an army of 138,000 
men. To this period, too, belong the wars of Charles 
XII., under whom the Swedish infantiy attained a high 
degree of perfection. The sirth period includes the 
three Silesian wars, and extends from 1740 to the 
broakiDg out of tbe French Itevolntion in 1702. Tbe 
Frussiane had been for some time increasing their 
standing army and improving their military discipline, 
so that when Frederica the Great ascended the throne, 
in 1740, he found himself at the head of an army of 
abont W,000 men, in a high stole of eiUeiency. This 
army he greatly increased and improved during his 
Bttccesaive wars, till Frussian tactics became a pattern 
for idl the other states of Fnrope. The seventh and 
last period exbeiiils from the period of the Jfreacb 
Kevolution to the present time. The standing armies 
and the military scionoo of this period far outnumber 
apd surpass those of any one prcecdiag.—We shall 
conclude this article with a short account of the armies 
of the principal states, begiuoing with our own. The 
British army, according to the Army Katimates for 
l868-7(>, consisted of 191,073 men of all ranks, of 
whom 63,707 are on the Indian Fstabliahment. They 
are thus divided :— 

HegimeutH, Men. Tula!, 

Royal Horae Artillery. 1,768 

Biding Fatablishinent, Royal 1 

Artillery .J 

Life and Horse Guards. 1,308 

Cavalry of the Line.... 9,018 

Royal Artillery . 1.5,384 

Royal Kegineets . 4,663 

Military Train . 1,798 

Foot Guards . 6,960 

Infantry of the Line... 67,17)3 

Army Hospital Corpa . 1,004 

Commissariat Statt' Corps . 600 

Military Store Staff Corps. 40!) 

West-India Regimcata. 2,901 

Colonial Corps . 3,411 

- 115,933 

Depots in theUnited Kingdom of) „ rn* 

Regiments in India.) 

General and Departmental Staff... 875 

Establishments . 434 

Miscellsueous Bstabliabments . 629 

Total British forces .. 127,366 


Pha cavalry of tbe British army consists of the Royal 
lores Artillery, two regiments of Life Guards, the 
'egimont of Royal Horse Guards, seven regiments of 
Iraguon guards, and twenty-one regiments of dra- 
(dons, both light and heavy. The infantry includes 
he regiment of Royal Artillery, comprising twenty, 
leven brigades, the Royal Enmneera, the Military Train, 
Jrenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Fusilier Guards, 
me hundred and nine regiments of foot, the Ritle 
Brigade, tbe Army Hoapitol Corps, Commissariat 
5t^ Corps, three West-India regiments, and several 

lolonial corps.--In the French army the duration of 

iwvlee in the active army is five years; at the end of 
hia term tho soldier enters the reserve for four years 
onger, Tho young men who have not been comprised 
D mo active army have to serve four years in tho 
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reserve and five years in the National Gardh Mpbihj. 
The ariny Is recruited by obhierlptdoh; fct# ^ yothift 
men dtown for the active army ore alipWed to imwida 
aubstitutes. This privilege i» not idibirOd to men 
of the reserve. The government greaay eaetwtrageB 
the ra-enlwtinent of old soldiers. The pfice to bo 
:^d ior substitutes is regulated by the governinsntt 
til the year 1868, the Minister of War settled the price 
to be paid at £10(>. This sum goes to the irmy-i^hdr 
from whioh substitutes are paid a certain sum oti 
iog the army, an inereaSe of nay at the end of ^veh ^ 
yews, another at the end of fourteeni and a petision 
of a franc per day after forty-five years' eervloe. A 
soldier is permitted tore-entist so lopg as he is flt'for 
servioe. On the peace footing the organization of the 
French army is as follows!—Infantry: three regi¬ 
ments of imperial grenadier guards, 6,690; four 
regiments of imperial voltigeurs, 8,809; a hundred 
regiments of infantry of the line, 198,871; seven regi¬ 
ments of chasseurs, 16,103; four regiments of Eonaves, 
9,746; one regiment of AiHesn light infantry,: 1:;6S9; 
one regiment of foreign legion, 2,577; three regimeats 
of tirailieurs of Algeria, 6,1)00; one regiment of vete¬ 
rans and other troops, 2,296;—totd, one bundred 
and twenty-four regiments of infantry, eonsisting of 
252,652 men. Cavalry; one Bijuadron of Cent-Gsrdes, 
221; two regiments of osrabtAieni, 1,764 ; twelve 
regiments of onirassiers, 10,916; thirteen regiments 
of dragoons, 11,631; nine regiments of lancers, 8,103 ; 
thirteen regiments of mounted chasseurs, 11,876; one 
regiment of imperial guides, 1,047; eight regiments 
of hussars, 7,546; three regiments of chasseurs 
d'Afrujue, 3,381; three regiments of spahis, 3,489; 
two regiments of romontd and cavalry school, 2,283 
total, sixty-six regimeats and one squadron of cavalry, 
with 62,793 men and 49,143 horses. ArliUery: six 
regiments of foot artillery and sixteen regiments of 
horse ortillcry, comprising 32,850 men; two reginients 
of artificers, 1,639; three regiments of train artillery, 
3,709; t vo regiments of armourers and gunmakers, 
1,634;—total, twenty-nine regiments of artillery, 
16,646 horses, 39.332 men, and 1,382 gur,R, The 
regular army is completed by several regiments of 
engineers, by the gendarmerie and the troops of tho 
administration. The latter consist of 1,174 staff 
officers, 819 chaplains, surgeons, and apothecaries; 
370 veterinary surgeons; 5 cnmpsnies of mechanics 
and engineers; 2,57.5 officers and privates of the In- 
vahdes; 2,430 officers and pupils of the military 
schools; 2,804 men of the Garde do Farit; 1,293 
pompiers, and various other troops, amounflng alto¬ 
gether to 13,086 men, with 6,442 horses on the peaee 
footing, and 113,365 men and 12,000 horses on the war 
footing. We borrow from Martin's State/tBUtn’t Tmr- 
Jlaok for 1870 the following tabulated etatemenl 

Summary qf the French Army. 

TEACB POOTUrO. WAS pootiwc. 



Men, 

Ilorfet, 

Mm, 

Jlor.u/i. 

Staff.. 

1.773 

lea 

1,811 

20;) 

Infantry . 

2r53.652 

324 

615,937 

450 

Cavalry ... 

63,7i)3 

48,143 

100,221 

ai,o>,) 

Artillery... 

39,882 

16,646 

66,132 

•«>,8a8 

Engineers . 

7,486 

884 

15,113 

1.400 

Gendaymes.. 

24,535 

14,769 

25,688 

. 15,0')') 

Troops of the Ad- " 
ministration ...j 

[ 16,066 

5,442 

33,365 

12,001 

Total. 

, 461,192 

86,368 

768,727 

113,233 


In the French army the staff is thus organizedXiue 
field-inarshala ; 170 generaU of division, of whom 3!) 
are in tho reserve; 340 generals of brigade, of wUum_ 
180 arc in tbe reserve; there are 1,251 stall-majorS, ef 
whom 352 are in the reserve; finally, there are 75 
military interpreters. AU general officers must retire 
from active service at the age of sixty-six; but there 
is an exception to this regulation in favouf of generels 
who have commanded in face of an enemy.-— 7 ™"® 
Prussian army The military organisation of the: 
kingdom, dating from tho year 1814,_ia_ based on the 
principle, that every man capable of beanng armc 
shall receive military instruction and enter the army 
for a certain number of years. There are praaticaliy 
' » ■ 
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lome «xemption» from miliUuy wrTKe, tbou|{;h no 
sttbttitution wb^Ter ii Bvery Prasslau 

ubject is mifoljefl u .4 uldier as sobn as be has com' 
pleted his twentietb ywr. He has to l>e in service 
daring seven yearn, <« which three yesrs—from Sb) to 
2S-re&nst he spent in the- regular army, and the re< 
maioiog frmr yasm—from 23 to 27—in the army of 
ruerve. At me end of this term the soldier enters 
the ‘ IsDdwehr,’ or ml3itiai for nine years, with liability 
to he eslled npon for aetusl practice, and to be in- 
oorpwatad in the regular array in time of war. 
Xieaving the * landwehr^ the soldier is finally enrolled, 
till^the age of 60, in the ‘ landsturtn/ which body is 
only e^ed nponfor service witbin the frontier of the 
country in case of invasion. There are various exemp- 
tione from this law of military service in favour of the 
nobility, clergy, and sorae other classes of the popalo' 
l^on. A oertuln amount of edneation and fortune 
ocmstltates also a partial exemption, inasmnoh as 
young men of twenty who can pay for their own 
equipment and pass a light examination, have to serve 
one year m the regular army, iuslead of three. 
But in this case the liability to service in the army of 
reserve—the landwehr and the landsturm—remains'the 
same." Official returns made up at the close of lust 
year gave the strength of the Prussian army as 
foUows:- 


Segimentt, 


/'iVs. Ilarsei. 


Q,m 188,914t 3,2S5 

Sra 8,4fi0 112 

«1 .3.512 3 

na./wB 65,810 

31,854 10,037 


Infantry of the Line.. 6,<507 

Sifiemen, or " Jager ”. 852 

Infantry of the Landwehr ... 4.11 

Cavalry.,... 1,898 

Artillery . 1,072 

Engineers . 234 

Military Train . 150 

Administrative and other! i .lui 

troops .; 


Total. 12,921 399,704 


The above tabulated statement shows the constitution 
of the Prussian army on a peace footing. On a war 
footing the numbers can be raised to 700,000 men. 
The mobilization of the reserve troops may be com¬ 
pleted in about a fortiiigbl’s time.-The Kussiun 

army, aocordiug to the latest returns, is thus constU 
tnted:— 


1. KsGtruxB Aastv. 

Infantry .. 

Cavalry .... 

Artillery .. 

Engineers ... 


On Peace 
I'uofintl. 
364,422 
38,306 
41.731 
13,413 

457,872 


2. Asxnr ox Isi Bbssktb. 

I’roops of tlie lutie .. 

Oumsou Troops in Eegi -1 

wents .... / 

Jlitto in Battalions ...... 


180,710 


On W 'l / r 
Fi/alnig. 
094,511 
49,18.3 
4.8,773 i 
16.2031 

808,670 j 


74,561 i 


127,928 


3. Akmx ot 251) lUsBBva, 
Troops of aU arms .. 


General Tot.sl.. 


2.54,036 199,380 

892,648 1,135,973 


In addition to the regnlar army there are the Cossacks, 
of whom there are in military service in varions parts 
of the empire, in round numbers, 129,000 fighting men. I 
Itohles, ms^pstrates, clergymen, and studonts are 
exempted from serving in the Kussian army; mer¬ 
chants and traders are likewise exempted. The regu¬ 
lar army is regruited, ehlefly by conecription, from 
the artisan and peasant classes, every individual mem¬ 
ber of which is-liablo, with but few exceptions.-- 

The Anstrisu standing army ia formed by conscription. 
Every man who has reached his twentieth year is ! 
liable. The term of service is ten years, three ofj 
which ate spmit in active service, aua the remaining 

lArj * 
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seven in the reserve. In addition to the stamding 
army there is the hmdwebr, thd term of serviop in 
wfaitdv is twelve years. In the Tyrol and on t^ 
military frontier there is the landstnrm, mr genwal 
levy of able-bodied men. The standii^ ,srmy cf 
Austria is Ams oottstitntedInfantry; Ei)i^^ regi¬ 
ments of the line, 121,840 on a peace footing, 486, W 
on a war footing; ioiirtMnmiUtan"frontierregiments, 
12,307 on a peace fdbting, 63,823 on a war footing; 
one regiment of Tyrolese jHger and thirty-three bit- 
talions of field jdgor, 20,261 on a pence fo^.ing, fkl.tlfiS 
on a war footingtwelve oompames of ambulance and 
hospital service, 1,180 on a peace footing, 3,876 on a 
war footing ;—total of infantry, 155,678 on a peace 
footing; on a war footing 697,602. Cavaliy: Pour- 
teen regiiwents of dragoons, fourteen regiments of 
hussars, and two regiments of lancers, on a ibeace 
tooting 35,793; on a war footing 58,794. Arliflery s 
Twelve regiments of field artillery, 17,880 on a peace 
footing, on a war footing 43,636; twelve battalions of 
fortress, and two battalions of monotain artillery, on 
a peace footing 7,778; on a wai' footing 18,9>S6 ;— 
total of artillery on a peace footing 25,6.58; on a war 
footing 62,774. The total of engineers and train on 
a peace footing is 9,866, on n war footing 45,134. Of 
miscellaneous establishmeniB, consisting of the com¬ 
missariat, survey, sanitary, topographical, and other 
departments, there are 23,858 on a peace footing; on 
a war footing 33,762. Totid of Austrian standing 
army, inclusive of troops of reserve, 378,470 on a 

peace footing, 838,700 on a war froting.--Tlie army 

of the kini'dom of Italy is formed by conscriptiou, 
the term of service being ten years. Should there be 
an interval of peace in these yenrH, the men are 
allowed to go on furlough during Iiulf the period. 
Every male subject is liable to the conscription. Ac¬ 
cording to the latest rctuni, this army w.is thus consti¬ 
tuted :— Infantry of the line, ]18,8,5*> on » peace 
footing, 303,122 on a war footing ; bersagUeri, 14,727 
on a peace footing, on a war footing 36,175; cavalry, 
16.16,5 on a peace footing, on a war footing 25,769; 
artillerj’, 17,202 on a peace footing, on a war footing 
35,364 i engineers, 3,104 on a peace footing, 3,607 on a 
wtir footing; military train, 2,451 on a peace footing, 
10,605 on B war footing; carabinieri. 19,628 on a peaco 
footing,and thesiiraemimberonawarfooting; adminis¬ 
trative troops, 4, Ei3 on a peace footing, 8,215 on a war 
footing; military instrnction, 3,f*» on u peace footing, 
and the same number on a war footing;—total, 199,557 

on a peace footing, 445,6<'(i on a war footing,-The 

entire strength of the military forces of the Korth 
German Confodoratior, amounts to 319,358 men on the 
peace footingj and to 977,262 men on the war footing. 

-The forces •.‘f Dcumai'k oompriao twenty battalioiia 

of infantry of ihc line, live regiments of cavalry, and 
(welve batteries of artillery. The total slrength of 
the army, exclnsive of the reserve, is 36,782 meu and 
1,068 officers on the peace footing, and 47,926 men, 
with 1,828 officers, on the war footing. In addition, 

tl’sre is a reserve.-In the Swedish army there are 

live distinct classes of troops : they arc—1. The 
iudelta, or national militia, maintained not by Uie 
government, but by the landowners, assistifd by a cor- 
tain proportion of the income of the state domoiaB. 
2. The conscription troops, which are drawn by anutial 
levy from the male population between the ages of W 
and 25 years. The privilege to pnrcliase substitutes 
ia allowed. 3. The enlisted troop.s. 4. The voluntoBrs. 
5. The militia of Gothland. Witli the exception of 
the volunteers, amounting to dlVKifi men, there are in 
the army of Sweden 85,lKXl infantry of the line, ^000 
cavsl^, 6,000 artillery, as well as about 48,000 luilitia. 
—Norway pussosses a se;iarate army, etniHsting.«f 
12,000 men on a }>oace footing, and 1^000 men on » 

war footing.-The army of Belgium is remmitsd by 

eoosoription, to which eve:^ male who has completea 
his ninoteeiith year is liable; but substitution is 
allowed. The war footing of this army is,—Infantry, 
74,000; cavalry, 7,903, and 6,672 horeos; artillery, 
14,513, and 4,050 hcirses and 152 guns; cughieersand 
train, 2,634 men ;—total without officers, 98,770 men. 
In times of peace the strength of the army is pre¬ 
served at 40,000 men. In adaitiem to the army there 
is the Garde Nationale, composed of citizens between 
20 and 40 able to bear arms. The Garde Nationala 
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namben 135,000 laea ulthont^ and l'IO,QOO men witb, 
the reserve.—^The Botch wmy cooelsts ot mfimtry, 
41A»lj cavalryr 4Wl 5 «igui«e«. 1,186} srtittery, 
10,881; the cOlooiM »«DyfloniWtt irf 12,207 Borepean* 
and 16.182 n*tiTO».v—fbe 8P»<^J> Moiy^eomprislBg 
^ eoUfe army, the provtootal miUtia, and the natioou 
ttuard, wM a« followa by the ofiimal returns t—Infantry, 
00,183; artillery, 8,899 { en#iBeew, 2,869; cavalry, 
11,840; provincial militia, 44,926; oarabiniers, 12,063 j 
natioaai guard, 10,390.—The Ibrcee of Switaeriasd 
are divided into four ciaMes i—l. The Bnndesanzug, 
or federid army, which includes all men capable of 
bMriog arms between the i^iiee ^ 80 and 38. By the 
articles of the Swiss eonstitutioni each state is obliged 
to flimish at least three per cent, of its popnlation to 
the federal army. Thie olase ooutaios 85,188 men. 
8. The army of reserve, oansisting of elh men who 
have laired in the first claes, from the age of 33 to 
40. Afibut one and a half per cent, of the population 
are taheu for this elaes, wliioh comprises 50,669 men. 
8. Tto Xrfmdwehr, or militia, includes all men between 
ages of 41 and 45. This class smounts to 84,323 
men. 4. The liandstnrm, or army of defence, which 
comprises all wen espable of militair servioe fiom the 
age of 46 npwards. The number of men in this class 
amounts to about 150,000.—Total of Swiss federal 

forces, 350,020 men.^-The Turkieh army ie com- 

poeed of the Kizam, or active troops, and the Bedif, 
or reserve. At the last return the whole numbered 

abont 216,0tt) men.-Before the war between the 

federal and the Confederate states, the 
States of Korth America possessed a very small 
army, amounting only to about 12,000 men: but 
during the struggle between the North and South, the 
Nort herners had in the field an array of 600,000 men; 
whilst, for a long period, the South was not greatly 
inferior in numlmre.—Bef. Martin's Statetman's Tear- 
Sook for 1870. 

Auuvr Aqukts are persons authorized by govern¬ 
ment to manage tbe monetary affairs of the different 
regiments in the army. Bvery regiment has its army 
agent, solected by the colonel, who draws money from 
the War Office, aud applies it to the regular expenses 
of the regiuieut. Army agents further pay soldiers' 
remittances to thoir families, distrihote prize-money, 
and manage tbe sale and purohase of coramissioca. 

Asmx' List is the name of a publication issued 
monthly by authority of the Wav Office, and contain¬ 
ing tim names of oU*the oomtnissioned oiBoers in the 
British army, the Boya! Marines, militia, yeomanry, 
and volcmteers, with the dates of their commissions, 
and other information of a like nature. The Antiual 
Armp Liit is a work of a similar kind, published also 
by authority, and giving “ a list of the q^fioers of the 
nrmv, and of the corps of lloval Marines, on full, re¬ 
tired, and half-pay." The. New Arm;/ Li*t, published 
by H. O. Hart quarterly and annually, is a non-oiKcial 
work, but gives much more information, containing, 
besides the Use of officers in the army and militia, 
with the dates of tbeir commissions, “ a statement of 
the war services and wesads of nearly every officer in 
the army, ordnance, and marines.*’ 

Aukv ffenoots—Of late years much lias been done 
in the way of establishing regimental and garrison 
schools, for the education of onr soldiers and tbeir 
children. In 1869 upwards of 880 schoolmasters, and 
a like nnmbcr of scboolmistresscs, were so employed j 
and the annual sum expended in connection with these 
echoola is nearly £40,01)0. Besides these, there are 
certain army ednoational establiahments for the in- 
strtietiou of the otiicm'a, and for increasing the mili¬ 
tary efficiency of the men. The T>rinci|>al of these are 
the Boyal Military Academy at Woolwich, the Royal 
Military College at Sandhnrst, the Boyal Hibernian 
Military School, the eetablishment at Chatham for 
the instruction of the Boyal Bngineers, Ac., in military 
field-works, sapping, mining, poutooning, Ac., and tbe 
sehools of miisketiy at Hythe and Fleetwood. 

Axwv BsM«xTiffl ore estimates which are prepared 
in the spring of each year by the War t>flice, of the 
probable expenses of everything eonnected with the 
army, for the eneuing twelve months. In the prepara¬ 
tion of these, the Secretary of State lor War applies 
to the headb of the varions depart,uienta under him for. 
eatiniMee. of tbeir probable reauirements, and these | 
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are then incorporated an n whole,ABd mihmlttwd to 
the Tresatiry for apptovM. They are tlu^ pmMitm 
tp the House of Commons, when the vaHoimlt^^ tiiini: 
senitinized, and it may be come th4m 
rednoed. The general plan of the esIdinMea if 
same from year to year, oompriffi)gthef<filtitviitff!m|)S9ii 
headings :—rl. Forces; 2. Civil estaaUehittentsjCB;^ 
pHes; d.Wothsandbutldings! fi.BdneatiOniil) A Kbp. 
effbetive. The following table givee the estinn^ of 
the enenditnre under each division of theee six hfod* 
ings for the year from April 1, 1889, to Haroh 9lr 
1^0. The total strength of her Majesty's forces wiM 
191,078; but of these 68,707 were on the Fsst-lnffiw ' 
establishment, leaving 187,366 men and 11,701 horses 
to be provided for by the estimates s-2. 

I.— Bxsvxab Foveas. 

G-eneral staff aiid regimental 
pay, allowauoes, and charges £6,313,800 
Commissariat establishment. 

services, Ac. Ac... 1,186,600 , 

Clothing establishments, ser¬ 
vices, and supplies .. 460,800 

Barrack establishments.. 818,900 

Divine service . 43,800 

Administration of martial law 2,000 

Hospital establishment......... 366,800 


£7,885,700 


884,000 


II.— Besestb Fobcbs. 

Militia and inspection of re¬ 
serve . 958,700 

Yeomanry cavalry . 89.300 

Volunteer eorps ... 414,000 

Army Kesorve force .. 81,800 

—1,637,200 

III.— Stoses. 

Military store departments... ... 1460,000 

IV.—WoBXB AST) Bminiiros. 

Expenditure on works at 
home and abroad . ... 884,000 

V.— Vamotts Seeticis. 

Establishments for military 

edneation . 188,300 

Survey of the United Kingdbm 118,500 

Miscellaneous servioea . 90,600 

Administration of tbe army... 833,400 

—— 690,700 

Total effective services...... £12,047,600 

VI.— Nok-effectiv* Sbbvicks. 

Rewards for distinguished ser¬ 
vices. 27,060 

Pay of general officers. 73,000 

Full pay of reduced and re¬ 
tire officers, and half-pay... 480,500 

Widows’ pensions, Ac. .. 156,400 

Pensions for wounds . 83,300 

Chelsea and Kilmaiaham Hos¬ 
pitals . 84,400 

Out pensions..... 1,839,3iK> 

Buporannuation allowances ... 138,000 

Militia, yeomanry, and rolnn- 
teers .. 17,900 


480,500 

156,400 

83,300 


. .— ■ 2,182,800 

Total...£14,830,400 

Abmt-wobks Coups,—a suggestion was made in 
1864, during the Crimean war, that a number of skilled 
labonrers, euch as railway navigators, miners, and 
others, should be enlisted, and formed into a wrM for 
the purpose of assisting tbe British ari^ whioh was 
obliged to winter outside Sebastopol. There was no 
proper road between the harbour of Balaolava anfftne 
camp I and the labour and expense inouiTod in making 
the railway between the two places first suggests the 
formation of an ermy-worke corps. Sir Joseph Paxton 
raised and organized the first body of men who went 
out. They numbered 1,000 good and effiment wont- 
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mens bat Lord liiigla« soon percelyad the value of 
ttoir eervioes, aud wote bome for reinforcemauts. At 
the close of 18So the Ansj^worlcB Corps ooinprised 
3,500 men. ITo; drilling nor tediona inatruotions were 
heccsssTy to teiuih these .men their duty. They entered 
Upon their work fhUy ttoquaiiited with it; and the ox< 
periment was altogether useful and satisfactory, as 
showing how an army in action can be materially 
assistetl by ordisa^ Worlnnen. 

Auhsx, areas' (Jnes Ards), an inhabitant of the bigb> 
lands of Hindoste, and closely allied to the common 
wildbufl'alo, It is remarkable for strength and courage, 
qniditiet admirably seconded by a pair of horns measur¬ 
ing fWnn four to six foot in lengp, and arching in the 
form of a bold •crescent. In ^Bengal this animal is 
‘known as ArrUt. 

Aajaoa, ur'-Hi-bd.in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nai. ord. Compotif A-. The most important spe¬ 
cies is A. Kontana, known by the names of Mountain- 
tobacco, and German Leopard-bane. It is a perennial 
herbaceous plant, found growing in the meadows of the 
cooler parts of Europe, and also of the western states of 
Horth Amerioa. The florets are of a yellow colour, tinged 
with brown. The whole plant, when fresh, possesses a 
strong and disagreeable odour and an acrid, bitter taste. 
All parts of the plant have striking medicinal proper¬ 
ties, but the flowers constitute the part generally pre¬ 
ferred. The preparation known as tincture of Arnica, 
which is obtained by macerating the flowers with alco¬ 
hol, is now largely employed by the public as an exter- 
application for bruises; and notwithstanding the 
contempt with which its powers have been spoken of 
by eminent members of the medical profession, it has 
gradually gained ground among practiiioners, and will 
probably be included with other novelties in the revised 
Pharmacopeia. The flowers, though not much used 
intenially in this country, have been occasionally cm- 
ploved a’s a substitute for I’oruvian bark, and are said 
to have proved benellc.ial in cases of amaurosis and 
chronic rheumatism, rreparations of arnicaarc much 
used by the homCBopathists. 

Akoma, d-ro'-Wrt (Gr., pleasant perfume), the prin¬ 
ciple in plants or other substances wlo'ch constitutes 
their fraeranco. In some plants tliis resides in a vola¬ 
tile oil; hut in others the portion containing this prin¬ 
ciple cannot be detected. It is of an extremely subtle 
nature, fiUmg the air of rooms, or even the whole 
atmosphere around gardens: and, although coustautly | 
being imparted for yenrs,—as it may be, for instance, 
in the case of the musk, so as perpetually to fill the air 
of a weJl-ventUatcd room,—yet never causing to the 
substance from which it emanates any diminution of 
weight. The aroma of plants is imparted to oils and 
spirits by maceration. 

Abosixtics, a-ro-mat'-ik*, substances, as plants, 
drugs, and medicines, which emit agreeable odours, 
and are usually characterized by a warm pungent taste. 
Bocb are the spices ginger, cinuiimon, pepper, balsams, 
ftavikincehKC, See. They generally contain a peculiar 
volatile oil, mixed with resinous substances. The 
animtd kingdom furnishes some aromatics, as amber¬ 
gris, musk, Civet, &o. They are employed in the 
manufacture of perfumery, and in medicine as anti- 
spasmodics, &e. , , , 

ABOKAiro TnrsG.4B, a very popular perfume, the 
base of wliieh is ace,tio acid. One of the best recipes 


for it is— 

Concentrated acetic acid ... Sox. 

Otto of English lavender ... 2 drachms. 

„ „ rosemary ... 1 draclun. 

„ cloves. 1 „ 

,, camphor . 1 oz. 

The bPuised camphor to be first dissolved in the acetic 
acid; thh perfumes arc then added. After being 
allowed to stand during a few days, with oecasional agi¬ 
tation, the comxmnnd is to be strained, after whieb it is 
ready for use. The mo.st popular of the aromatic 
vinegars is that of I)r. Henry, the recipe for which is 
as foiiows Hfied leaves of rosemary, rue, wormwood, 
sage, mint, and iaveuder-tlowers, each i) oz.; bruised 
liUtroeg, cloves, angelica-root, and camphor, each i oz.; 
reefi^od alcohol, 4 oz.; concantrated acetic _ acid. 
Id oz. T.l» materials to be macerated for a day in tbe 
spirit } ttte acid then to l>e added, allowing the whole 
U> digest during a week.— jK?/’. for several recipes of'a 
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similar kind, 2%« Ar< gf JP«i/»merjr, by G. W. S. 
Piosse,' 

Aitrxoara, (Itsl-* ftoia ama, harp), ia 

Mns,, zignifleS reitmted successions or tbe several 
notes which compose any chord. The violoncello^ vioia, 
violin, and all instruments played upon with a bow, 
are chpabletof performing an arpeggio; btlt it is to the 
harpsichord and pianoforte that its execution iaore 
particularly appertains. 

AKuitWT, or AKPBWf ar'-p«f»i(c) (Fr. arpenf), an acre 
or furlong of ground. Aeoordmg to Domesday-book, 
100 perches make an arpent. Some account it but half 
an acre. The old French arpent, contained 100 perches, 
of 18, 20, or 22 Frendh feet each. 

Auqt^ebus, or HxBiiiriSBna, ar'-kwe-ivt (Ttal. areil- 
buna, iron bow), was akiud of hand-gun used before the 
invention %f the musket. The earliest hand-guns were 
tired by applying a match with the hand to tnedouch* 
hole. Afterwards a contrivance, 8uggested'*by the 
trigger of the crossbow, was introduced, by means of 
which tbe burning m.atch could be instantaiieonsly 
applied. This was called an aqnebus, end is first men¬ 
tioned by Philip de Comiues, in ms account of tlie 
battle of Morat, in 1476. On the formntiou of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, in 1486, many of them were 
armed with arquebuses. 

AbrxCxcua, ar-ra-ka'-kn, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. VmloUiferto. It includes 
one species of great importance, namely, A. eindevta, 
a plant much cultivated in the tropical regions of 
South America for the sake of the root, which is a 
very valuable article of food. Thisis about the size of a 
parsnip, which it somewhat resembles in fl.avour. It 
has been recommended as a substitute for the potato, 
and attempts have been made to cultivate it in Britain, 
but without any very satisfactory rcsnlts. The starch 
obtained by rasping'and washing the root is similar to 
arrowroot. 

Abuack, !ir’~riik, tbe name given in eastern coun¬ 
tries to any kind of ardent spirit, but which is generally 
understood to ajiply to a spirit made either from rice, 
or from the juice of apalm-tree. {Sec Kic«, TonuT.) 

Abeaignmust, ar-rai)i'-me»t (Lai. «/f raHoutm 
poncre; (!Hd Fr. ad recoit, or, abbreviated, arem, to 
call to Bcconnt or answer), in Law, ia the calling 
of tbe ofleuder to the bar of the court to answer 
the matter charged upon him. In frloniei it is 
absolutely necessary that the prisoner should attend 
his trial personally, though it is hot bo in omdentean- 
ourt. The indictment must be road to him distinctly 
in English, although he lir.s had a eopy delivered to 
him. He is then called upon to plead ‘'Guilty" or 
" Jfot Guilty." If he refuse to pleswl, the court 
may order a plea of not guilty to be recorded. {See 
Taun.) 

AnBEST, ar-cci*’ (Lat. arresfum ; Fr. arrfter, to stop 
or stay), in Law, is the beginning of imprisonment, 
w here a man i.s first taken and restrained of his liberty 
by power of the law, with or without the process 
of some court or legal functionary. Arrests are either 
it! civil or criminal cases, with this difference, that none 
shall be arrested for any cause of action, suit, or other 
civil matter, but by virtue of aprecept or eomraandmcnl 
out of some court; but for treason, felony, or breach 
of the peace, every man has anthority to'arrost with¬ 
out warrant, or precept. For contempt of a superior 
court, the person may be attached or given into the 
custody of an ollieer of the court, until the contempt 
he purged by conipliancc, or the otfended dignity of 
the court be appeased or satisfied with the punishment, 
undergone. A ciergymiin cannot be arreste-d (except 
in a criminal matter) in the chnrch or churchyard 
while attendant there, or in going to or returning from 
the same for the purpose of Divine worship; and it is 
a miademeanonr in the party arresting, if lie knew the 
clergyman was on his way to perform Divine service. 
Barristers, altorneys, and* witnesses ore privileged 
from arrest in going to, staying at, and returning from 
a court or an arbitration in a cause or matter in which 
they are actually engaged. Peers, by virtue of their 
dignity, tire c.vcmpt from arrest in civil cases at all 
times; and members of the House of Commons are 
also privileged during the sitting of the House, and for 
forty dnya alter every prorogation, ami fbrly days 
before the nc;;t nppoictod meeting. Arrest in uU civil 
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easel before juagment w abolishoa, ercept the pliiiotiff 
C»a hj ailitUTjt show to * judge of » superior court, 
or of ft county coU*t, i reftsonable presuniptioA for 
believing that the defendant mCftiisto go abroad shortly, 
and to reside abroad j in which case he will grant leave 
ft)r bis arrest by writ of capias, direotod tw the sheriff. 
Tlte claim must, however, bo £20 or upwards. An action 
will lie for a luftlicions arrest. No person can bearrested 
in a civil wise on Sunday. (See Iitqukbt, JunonaHt.) 

AassSr or .Toncmast.—For defects in substance, 
appearing plainly Upon the face of the record, not 
arueiidable nor cured by verdict, the court will in 
.general arrest the judgment. After argument on de. 
inurrer, the juirty caunot move in asTest of judgment 
lor anv defect or 'objection of which he might have 
svvaiU'd himself on the arspiment of the Aemurrer. 
TlienuUiou in arrest of judgment must be made ai'ter 
the ci^’ation of four days from the time of trial, if 
there are so many days iii term; but it cannot be 
made after the expiration of the term. Defects may be 
amended. (See JcnaMJSKlJfoiroBSTAitTKVBiiEnicio.) 

ABiiOsuissEMKKT, ur-rortd'-{»-maum(g) (Fr.),aterm 
employed in France to distinguish any portion of 
land h'ekl under the control of civil, military, or eccle- 
eiiisticul aiithorilv. France is divided into depart, 
liientB, wliich are subdivided into arroudissements, and 
named aocordiiigly; as the arrondisseiuent of tho 
diisiice of Peace, the Maritime ArrondisBemeut, &c. 
Pari.s is divided into twelvearrondisBeuicuts, ormairics, 
eonivaleut to t lio wards of the city of London. 

‘jtunow. (.SV;<; Akchekt.) 

A jiiiOWHK.\t). (See Sagittahia.I 

AKItOWHKAOED CjIABACtSBS. (See CcABiroBsr 
ISSCBIPTIOM.) 

ABCow BOOT, ur’-ro-root, the name given to various 
kiiids of stareh used as food by roan. True West-Indiaro 
HiTawrool, is obtained from rUiromes or root-stoeks of 
the plant Murania orundinatea, and is oneof the purest 
and best-know 11 oftlieamylaceous substances. Iti’orms 
III cry iivm jelly with boiling water, and, thus prepared, 
19 a eonimon lirliclo of diet for invalids and children. 
'ITie iiiiroe arrowroot is derived from the fact of the 
bruised rhir.omos of the plant being employed by the 
native Jndliins as an application to the poisoned wounds 
iallictcd by arrows. East-lndiau arrowroot is obtained 
from the rhizomes of 

! bO Q Curcuma angiteHfolia, 
and is eometime.s called 
wr curcuma starch. Tho 

West-Indian plant is, 
however, cultivated to 
I some exleiit in the blast, 

A supplies of the true 

W /it arrowroot "are brought 

W w IM 'w™ from Singapore. Tubi- 

Mi/ arrowroot is ob- 

V\ » tained from tho plaut 

vl /f « named 2’twco oeeatiUa, • 

\\ // I and the substance callea 

^ 1 Portland arrowroot is 

extracted from the 
j.y Aram mianlatum,et com- 

*1/ mon hedgeweed in this 

.country. In all these 
AUKO^^llOOT TLAKT r..- i, 

(MarunU arandhweea). ^grains; 

which are produced in great quantity, before the season 
of rest, ill the suociilent rhizomes or root-stcicks of the, 
plants. These grains arc separated from the cellular 
tissue, Slid often acrid Jxiices, by aycrysimple proce.ss, 
whit'll consists simply in wasliiiig the grated root¬ 
stocks. Arrowroot is frequently adulterate.d with 
potato-starch and refined sago-flour, sometimes with 
nce-.9iareh, and the stareh of common wheateu flour. 
The gramdes of’these inferior starches can readily be 
(iistiijguishcd under the microscope by tiicir different 
forms and sizes. (See Stakch.) 

AiisuKAi,, ar'-ee-nal (Lat. arse, arete, a citadel), is 
npplied generally to any plneo whore naval or military 
sioies arc kept, more particitiarly to a large pubh'e 
('sstablisliineiit whore the munitions of war are manii- 
tttiituTed and stored. The great Ergliali arseuals are 
U'oolwieh, Portsmouth, Pbniouth, Deptford, Sheer- 
nous, and Pembroke. In France, the priucipal arc 
C-herbourg, Brest, aud Toulon. 
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Aksnmo, ari'~nii (Or. arasniitw).—-The eabatwcu 
whidh, in commerce, goes by this name, is the cnffdA 
«f the metal arsenic, or anenious acid. Arsenio vnt*' 
known in different combinatioiis by the anoieDte, but 
haaonly lately been shewn to bo of metalliu origin. Xt 
is, however, so unlike a metal in many of its pretties, . 
that oertain French chemists confer it aa betongiiag 
to the Bon'metallic elements. Xt eonducta elect^oty, 
Bind possesses metallic lustre, and is very mutffi aliiad 
to phosphorus. Arsenio is prepared in the state of 
arsenic acid or oxide, by roastmg the arsenical sulpi^is ; 
of iron. Metallic arsenic possesses a, brilliant ^ey 
lustre, which is unmistakably metallic. It may be 
reduced to powder in a mortar. AVhen heated in 
close vessels, it sublimes unaltered; but in acarrent 
of air, it absorbs oxygen, and bums with a bltffsh 
flame, depositing a white mealy powder. A minnte 
quantity of arsenio is added to lead, to diminish its 
cohesion, during tho manufacture of shot. The only 
im portant combinations of arsenic are,—- 0 rse»t()usaout, 
AsO,,, the white arsenio of tho shops; arsenite (jf. 
copper, or Soheela's green, a poisonons pigment whien. 
ought to be legally prohibited; the SchteeiafuHh green, 
which is a double acetate of arsenic and copper; the 
hmdphide, or realgar, which is used in pyroteohuy ; 
and the tereulphide, ot orpiment, which is the kin^s 
yellow of tho artist. Arsenic also forms a terbydnde 
with hydrogen, analogons to the ammonia-like com¬ 
pounds formed by antimony aud phosphorus. (For 
testing for arsenic, eee TssTS.) Arsenio forms the 
connecting Link between the non-metallio elements 
and antimony, which is certainly only a little more 
metallic than itself. In cases of poisoning by arsenic. 
IresMy-precipitated hydrated oxide of iron, or colcinea 
magne.’iiii, should be at once administered. The in- 
flueuce of a minute quantity of arsenic on the human 
frame is a very curious question. In Slyria, it u a 
common thing for the peasants to take twelve or thirteen 
grains per day of wViito arsenic, to improve their wind. 
It iippears to do them no harm, as long as they relin¬ 
quish the use of it gradually when they reach 80 or 
00 years of age. They begin by taking a single grain 
per day , increasing the dose until they arrive at their 
maximum. If the doses are discontinued suddenly, 
death, with all the symptoms of arsenical poisouiug, is 
the result. 

Aksov, ar'-eon (Lat. arJeo, I burn!, at Common 
Law, is the maliciously, voluntarily, and actnaliy burn¬ 
ing tho house or outhouse of another man, or wU- 
fully setting lire to one’s own house, provided one’s 
neighbour's house is thereby also burnt; aud all, not 
only the bare dwelling-honse, but all outhouses that 
arc parcel thereof, though not contiguous thersto.nor 
under tile same roof, as bams and stables, may be the 
subject of arson. The statute law has made the mali¬ 
cious or wilful setting Are to almost every description of 
building or property subject to the same piuiishment 
as attached to the crime of arson,—Fee statute 21 & 25 
Viet. c. 07, ss. 1 to 10, 

Art, ar( (Lat. art), as distinguished from Scjenoe, 
consists of the truths discloseu by that species of 
knowledge disposed in the most conyenient order for 
practice, instead of the best order for thouglit. Art 
proposes to itself a given end, and, after deilningit, 
hands it over to Soieuoe. Science, after investigating 
the causes and conditions of this end, returns it to Art, 
with a theorem of tho combination of ciioiimstanoes 
under which the end desired may bo effected. After 
receiving them. Art inquires whether any or nfl of 
those scientifle combinations are within the compass of 
human power and human means, and pronounces the 
end inquired after attaiuabla or not. It will beqh- 
sorred here, that all that Art supplies is the major 
nremiss, or the assertion that the given aim is one to 
he desired. The grounds of every rule of Art are to 
ho found ill the theorems of 8cieuca._ An Art cmi 
thou only consist of rules, together witli us much of 
the speeulative propositions (wliich lose all to«jr 
speculative look ns soon us they come into the arwst s 
hands) as comprises the justification of those rules. 
Though Art must assume the same general laws as 
Science does, yet it follows them only into such ql 
their detailed consequences as have led to certain 
practical rules, and pries into every secret corner, as 
well aa into the open stores of the houscuold or 
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Art and Part 

Science, bent on Sading oat tbe neceeeitiea of \rliich 
she ie in aaarcb^and wMbb fbe ex^enciee of bnihon 
life demand, Hende, ae VB<^'muna Bi»ko wieely 
remarks, in bh treatiae on tbe ISublime awi Beavtifttl, 
“ Art can never give tbe rules tbat make au art." It 
mast always owe them to Science. Whatever speaks 
in pa’ceepts or roles, as contrasted with assertions 
rej^farding facts, is Art; and hence it aUvays adopts the 
imperative moOd, whereas Science nearly always adopts 
the indicative. Science is wholly occupied with decks- 
radons, while Art is wholly engaged with injunctions, 
that something shoDicl be done. Thus, the builder's 
art desirps to have honses, the architect’s art desires, 
to harethemheahtUiil, and the medietd art desires to 
cure diseases in the hnman body.—For further infor¬ 
mation on this suMect, tee Mill’s Xo^tc, vol. ii. c. xi.; 
and Dr. Brown's d’wJwecic®. 

An* x»i) Pam (Lat. art, cunning, invention; pars, 
a party in), in Law, is a term used in Scotland and the 
north of England, when one charged with a crime, in 
onminitting this Same was both a contriver of and 
acted his part in it. 

AatAitriiB, ar-tiin-ihe, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. ^iperaeea:. The species are 
natives oC the tropical regions of Ainerica. The dried 
leaves of A. elonqaia are much used in medicine. [See 
Mi^rico.) The dried fruits of -1. adunea are employed 
as a substitute for pepper. The spikes of fruit of -4. 
rroeata are used for dyeing yellon'. 

Akxs.uisTA, (trde-mh'-i-ii (from ArUmit, one of the 
names of the goddess Diana), in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nst. ord, Composittv, and compre- 
headiejj several interesting and valuable species. A. 
Absinthium, the common wormwood, is an uidigcnouB 
perennial, often met with in waste places and by road¬ 
sides. The flowers are arranged in globular heads, 
•Slid are of a buff or yellowish colour, blossoming in 
Augnst. The principal eonslituents arc a volatile oil, 
a bitter principle called nbsinthin, and carbonate of 
potash. The latter was formerly known as " salt of 
wormwood; " but it possesses no specific virtue other 
;thau belongs to carbouato cf potash generally: it is still, 
ihowever, regarded as a patent remedial agent by the 
igaOraJUt. Tlie dried herb, or flowering-top, under the 
jnamo of wormwood, is used as an aromatic -bitter 
'tonic, and as an anthelmintic. It is also employed 
in the preparation of liijnci-rs. The species A. ,44ro- 
tanum js the southernwood, a fragrant plant omployed 
cm the Continent in making beer. The Persian species 
A. acetica is said to have the odour of strong vinegar: 
hence its name. The species A. olio and otlier.s are said 
to serve as nourishment to the herds of the Kirghese. 
and CalmucS. The anthelmintic known by the names 
Semen-seriphii and Burbotine consists of the flower- 
facoLis of A. casrutesoens, a Mediterranean ])lnnt. A. 
chinemU, and other species, are stated hy Lindlcy to 
yield' the Moxa of Chino. It is prepared firora the 
cottony or woolly covering of the leaves, and used os a 
cautery, by biiruing it upon parts affected with gout 
aaiid rhenmatism. {See Moxx.) A. Dracnnmlus is the 
tarragon, the leaves of which are used for flavouring 
vinegar in pickle* and salads, A. gaUka, termed iu 
Ifrance sanguerie or sanguerite, possesses similar pro¬ 
perties to the species easruleseens. A. indiea and ^ 
madraspaluna, both Indian species, are much used by 
the maive doctors. A. mnteltina and spicata, both 
Alpine plants, are said to furnish between them the 
famous liquor called vr(me dr'abeiiUhe, which a modern i 
French writer styles “the emerald poison." The! 
substance BoW 08 wormsced, and known under the 
names of semen-contra, acmcn-cina% and scinen-.santo- 
uiCum, consists of the broken flower-stalks, involnercs,' 
and flower-buds of A. eoiifra, paueitlora, Urdieana, ', 
tteieri, and w/iontt. It is employed tia a vermifuge. 

iiKJKSiOTOMy, 0T-f«'-W-o<'-e-i»s {Gt, arterki, an 
arteiy, and temm, 1 cut), in Sure., is the term ajiplied 
to the bpeniitgof an artery for the purpose of drawing 
blow!, and is distinguished from phlcliotomy, or vene¬ 
section, Which is the opening of a vein. In ordinary 
(WSCB, the latter is always preferable to the former } 
jut sometimes, when it is necessary to take a largo 
.josfttity of blood from the system very rapidly, as m 
apdple:^, arteriotomy is adopted, and then it is genc- 
raliV the temporal artery that is selected. 

.Ajerxayj tfr'-fs-r* (Qr. aer, air, and terse, I keep), 
f.i Xdit 


.V.Arteglaa'WoU . ■ ■ . 

is literally an air-duct, and was a name applied by tho 
ancients to oertaia vessels of the humUa body, which 
wore believed by them tb contain air, .from their being 
found empty after death. The arteriee are those 
vessels wmen convey the blood from the heart to all 
parts of the %stem. Thhy are membraneous cylindrical 
tubes, composed of throe coats; vi*., the extern^, 
which is firm, strong, and elastic} the middle, wdueb 
is muscular, contractile, and brittle; and the internal, 
which is brittle, smooth, and transparent, and lined 
with epithelium on the side washed by tbe blootl. The 
action of tho arteries called the poise correspomle W^ith 
that of the heart, and is effected by the contraction 
of t heir muscnlar cost and the great elasticity of their 
outennost one. Besides the arteries which carry tho 
purided bl<rod from the heart to all jiarte of the body, 
there is the pnlmonsry artery, which emergea} from 
the right ventricle of the heart, and carries thchmpuro 
blood from the heart to the lungs. The other nrtOTtea 
all spring from the aorta. (A'cs Asatcimv.) The 
principal arteries will be found noticed under tlieir 
respective names. 

Aiitesiait \Vki.i-, ar-fe'-ei~iUi, a well from which 
water is obtained at a very great depth below thii 
surface of the ground, by boring through strata of 
various kinds through which water ciinnot pas.s, .such 
BS chay, to others of a light and porous ehavacter, 
whitdi are charged with ■anter. The flow of waler is 
olitained by hydrostatic pressure. Tho principles of 
all artesian well, and the way by which the water is 
obtained, may be b<‘ttcr nudcrstood by rel'crenco to 
tho aecompaaving diagram, from which it will be 
jiresontly seen that it would bo UBelcsa to attempt to 
bore an artesian well ou hills or elci ated ground ; hut 
that they can only be made with satisfucUiry resultn 
in liosin-sbaped hollows of considerable cxUiut, the 
porous strata of which, that contain the water, crop 
out or come to the surface of tbe land aljove tlie level 
to which the water is required to rise. Lot t he tignro 
represent the acetion of a basin-shaped tract td country, 
such as the London or Faris l.ta8iii, and suppose o» 
to be » stratum of clay through wliicli water cannot 
make it,s way; hb, an underlying stratum of light 



sandy formation, or porous elmlk-bed'', which will 
contain waicrj and cc, another stratum inip«rviou.s 
to water, like aa. 2fow all the rain which fulks on the 
surface of the -jKirous sir.<itum at bh, and on all ground 
above it in elevation, and sloping towards it, from 
which, if impernieable to wafer, the ridu will trickle 
! down to the porous stratmn, will be Hb.?orb(>d by it 
and held in the same, us the clay stratum aa prevents 
the rising of any springs to the surface of the ground 
hetween the points aa, and tho stratum cc, of a .similar 
character, prevents the water from oosing away below. 
In a basin such as that described above, some miles in 
extent, having impermeable strata lying immediately 
nnder the thin surface of tbe soil, there mn.st neces¬ 
sarily be a deflciency in the supply of wutoFi and it is 
for these districts that artesian wells are especially 
servieeahle; for if a hole be bored from d to e, the 
pressure of the water in the parts of the porous stratum 
hf, hf, above tho level yy, will cause the water accu¬ 
mulated below that level to rush through tiie bore in 
considerable quantities, and rise to some height aliovo 
the level yy, the level of the ground at the mouth of 
the well, ji.rtesian wells are said to derive their name 
from tho proviuoo of Artois, in France, water having 
been obtained there from welis of this kind from 
a very early date. There are mauy in tbe neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vienna, and in the basins of I.ondob and 
Paris 5 among which may be mentioned those w-bich 
supply the fountains in Trafalgar Square, and tim 
famous well of Grenclle, near Paris, froniwidch, after 
boring for eight j;pttr8, with frequent interruption* 
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arisinc IVom tti0 olffitructions and aceidant* thai: oo>- 
ourred Aw-intr tJia piwaamjtioa of tii« work, water wn* 
okUiined at itwf depth of 1,S00 feel below aie aoriUec, 
a distance of J,W feet below the soa-lcvel. The water 
frotfl this well ru*b«s upward* with sjieh force as to 
rise Sd tot above the level of the surface, and it is 
itaid to havo risen at first to fsnr time* that hei(fht. 
i'he tcmiwrsture of this water never varies, and is 
about 81® Fahrenheit, or a little more. I'ho French 
j'DTOTiroent; have caused m.my artesian wells to be 
uutik ill (iiif'ereBt parts of Algeria^ rrnuid which some 
<>r I lie wanikriug Arab trilies have settled, and formed 
\iilHjfes, I'ite <ipertttiou is perfonaed by rods from 
Xr. to a^'tot iti lentfth, which can be attached to each 
oilier bv inale and female screws. A borilfg-tool is 
taatcnedalo tho cud of the lowest rod, and, to the 
ttj'pcrniosf oiic, a lever turned by hand, by which tho 
whole iniicliitie us turned round. I'he maehiue sonie- 
■nliat reseuibles a gigantic auger or gimlet, and operates 
in a similar manniT. 

Abtucos. afllt‘-ron, is a Greek word aignirring a 
joint, and, in cnnipo-sition, is used iu a number of 
jiicdical terms ; aa, orMrotin, uu nrtieulation ; arthrUii, 
iuCamUiiition of a joint, the gout; artkroil^i/nHi, pain 
iu « jniijt; ar/hropuotit.Mi eollcetkm of pus iu a joint; 
arthrodia, a species of articulation, in which the bead 
of one Imuo is received into the superlicial cavity of 
iinolher, .so ns to admit of n\otion in every direction. 

Aurjiiioiiic, ar-thra'-dii' (Gr. arthrorh, orticulation), ^ 
in Anal., a term applied to a connection of boiiea, in 
which the 1u».k1 of <>uo ills into u shallow eavitw iu 
luiother; by which metiiis tnotiou in nearly every direc¬ 
tion is admitted of; as, for example, iu the joint 
between tho liuments and Uie scapuhi. 

AiiTiiROiiir.S!, ar-1hro di'-rriGx, arthron, a'joint), a 
term ainplicd to such alger as possess iw articulated 
etructure, like Conferva aud O-scillatorias. 

Aaricnoii-i;, ar'-ti-rhnke (Fr. erticAewt). — Tliis 
dclicnte cbi ulent is the young suecnient receptacle of 
the flower-head of C^niira tirotninHr, a perennial plant 
growing wild in the south of Europe, and extensively 
cultivated iu this country. On tlie'contiuciit the arti- 
cholicis frcqncntiy eateu raw, with salt, pepper, and 
oil; but in England it i» generally htiiled hefore it is 
eeiit to the tahic. {Ser Cyu.iRA.) The esculent tubers 
of a speeies of pnnflowcr, llelianttnai tubrragtiiH, are 
known its .lernsalcra ail^ichokes; tbe Icrni .Icrusah-m 
being a corriiptiou of the Italian j/iramde, ' sunflower.’ 
(tVl ' lljSHANTDfB.) 

Autii-t.i:, ill Cram., is a part of speech 

prcfui'd to substantives in order to rciuler their mean¬ 
ing im're or less dclluite. It is derived from the I.atiii 
■/.irtirnhis, or ('rreek arthron, signifying »joint, n term 
ei'plied by the Greet grsmnmriiiiis to the definite 
panicle, as well as the reluiivc pronoun, as corinectiug 
together the parts of a sentenee j as in ‘ I gave vou; 
iliat. (or the] h(.u.>t that yon asked for; ’ tho former they 
called the prepositive article, the latter the posl- 
posilivc. The Greek* had only the definito article; 
the Latina had none, but need, instead, the deinou- 
utrative proD'iuiis. In English there are two articles,— 
the definile tht, and the indefinite a or on. 

Ajittci.e, in Law', sigBifies u complaint exhibited in 
the eeclesiiwilic.al eonrl l>y way of libel or declaration. 

AliTH:l.tiS OF 'nru 1 ’k I'cK are a comiilaint exhibited 
in the courts at Westminster, iu order to compel the 
defendant to find sureties of the peace. 

AiiTictES OF THU N AW are rules and orders made 
for the governnient of the royal fleet. 

ABTIctts 01 Wab are certain rcgolafinns inoorpo-' 
rated in the annual Atutiny Act, flir the government 
of themililiny foreesol' the country, it hoing considered 
rt>qni.site for the miiiuteniuice of exact discipline, that 
BOhVers who shaU mutin,y, or stir up sedition, or shall 
desert her niajeety’a service, or be guilty of any of the 
other oflences spctiifled in tho act, should he brought 
to more eiemvlary and speedv punishment than the 
uaualforras of law will allow. E'er tlie enforcement of 
such articles of war, jioweri? given to the crow n to con¬ 
vene, or to grant authorityto coiivono, courts-martial, 
with power to try and punish such offences according 
to the provisions of the act. Tliere are siinilsr articles 
of wax.i.ssned for the goveriiTncnt of the marines and 
tiavy; bpt those npplicahle to the latterprenotiuoluded 
HI the annual Afotiny Act. • 


AJtioles 

Auiaciis, iHB SiX| in the eceieslastical history of 
England, were certain articles of faith impoMd by 
act of pwidiament in Ifi39, iSte AKetd-vAtiadliia 
CBVsm ) ' . ' ■ ■ 

ABWetes, TSB TiHBTY-smrB, are the ariMee of 
religion of the Church of England, agreed opoii 
the archbishops and bishops of both provinces, toia 
the whole clergy, in the eonyocatioa held at Lemdop nt 
tlm year 1562, for the avoiding of diversities of 
opinions, and for the establishing of eon^nt touching 
true religion. The snbstaaoe of these sirticto was 
first promulgated in the reign of Edtranl VI,, and 
formed for^-two in number. Under Ilonty Vlll, a- 
comuiitteo had been appointed for the formation cd 
ecdcsiastienl laws, which was renewed under his sac- 
cessor. It was composed of Oranmer, Eidley, and otliera, 
who drew up the forty-two articles above referred to, 
and which were issned by the king’s authority in 1558, 
On the accession of Elizabeth, Farker, archbishop of 
Canterbury, remodelled these articles, rejecting tour 
of them entirely, and introducing four hew ones; and 
more or loss altering seventeen others. The four new 
ones are the fifth, twelfth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth, 
as they BOW stand. When laid before the convpcstiba 
of LX02, further alterations were made, and the thirty, 
ninth, lortioth, and forty-second of King Edward’s 
were rejected. In 1671 the articles were once more 
revised and ratified. The following is a sununary (d* 
the several articles:—1. That tliere is but pne triw 
God, and three I’etsous in the Godhead, of one sub. 
stance, power, and eternity. 2. That Christ the Soli 
look upon him man’s nature inthewombof thebloased 
ATrgiia, uniting the two natures in one i>ersoD, never 
to ho ciividp.d ; and was cruoifled, dead, and buried, to 
TPCotH'-ilf* his Father to us, and as a sacrilke to siH, 
8. Tha t he went down into hell. 4. That he rose agaSn 
from the dead and ascended into heaven, taking with 
him his human body, 6. 'J'hat the Holy Ghost is one 
in aabstniiCe, niajesty, and glory with the Father and 
the Son, 6. That the Holy Scriptures contain all 
things necessary to salvation. 7. That the Old Testa- 
inent is not contrary to the New. 8. That the three 
creeds,—the Kiccne, Athanasian, and tlio Apostles’, 
—are to he received and believed. 0, That original 
sin is tho fault and eorrnpti^ of the nature of every 
man that naturally is engenuered of the offspring of 
Adam. 10. That ill consequence, man cannot, without 
the grace of God, do what ;s phmsant or noceptablo 
to God. 11, That we are accounted righteous before 
God only for tlic merit of Jesus Christ by faith, and 
not for oiir own works. 12. 'That good "works, the 
fruits of faith, cannot pot away sin, yet are pleasing 
and Hoeeptahlu to Ooci. 13. That works done before 
justification are not pleasing to God. 1.1. That works 
of supererogation, or voluntary works, over and above 
God’s comroaudnients, cannot "be taught wilbont arru- 
giince and impiety. 15. 'rhat Christ was made like 
unto nu in all things, except iu that he was without sin, 
from which he alone was free. 16. That ropcBtaiice is 
not to be denied to such ns fall into siu after baptism, 
or after receiving the Holy Gliost, 17. ’That Gixt hath 
from eternity decreed to "deliver from curse and dam¬ 
nation lhf.>se whom he hath chosen in Christ, 18. That 
men can only be saved through Christ; and not, as 
some s.sy, by the law or sect which they profess, if 
they he diligent to frame their hves according to that 
law and the light of nat ure. 19. That the virilde 
church of Christ is a congregation of faithlul men. in 
which the 3>ure word of God is preached, rmd llio 
saeranients duly admimslered according to Christ's 
ordiiianco. 20. That the Church hath power to decree 
rites or ceremonies, and nulhorily iu controversies ctf 
faith. 21. That things ordained by general councils as 
neecssaty to salvation have no strength or attthority, 
unless it may bo declared that tliey be taken out 
of Holy Scripture. 22. That the lt’omi.sh rioetrines 
of purgatory, pardons, tho worshipping and adi.>ratic>n 
of images or relics, and the invocation of saints, have 
DO warranty in Scripture, but or© rather repiignant to 
it. 23. That those only can lawfully take upon them 
the olllee of publie preaching, or ministering (he sacra- 
incuts, who are chosen and called to this work by men 
having }iul>lic authority in the ooiigregation so to do. 
24. That it is repugnwt to the word of God ana the . 
custom of the primitive church, to have public prayer, 




or to miniatfir iJio iwciNameiltg; in a toiiftne not ander* 
stood by the p«op)e. 29. ^bi^ihe saonunents are not 
mere badges or tofcesa of profesKon, bat ratber wit¬ 
nesses and signs Of E^ace and God's goodwill townda 
08 ,_ by which he, WOrMng invisibly in os, not only to 
quioken, hot sdso to strengthen and oonfinn onr faith 
Uk him. !rhafc there are two sacraments,—baptism and 
the Lord's sapper; mud that those five commonly called 
sacraments,yin., confirmation, penance, orders, 
matrimony, and extreme nnction,—are not to be 
counted as snch. 26. That the effect of Christ's ordi- 
aitnce is not taken aw^ thongh ministered by eyQ 
men, inasmuch as they do it not in their own name, 
but m Ohrist’s; and their ministry may be used both 
m hewing the Word and in receiving the sacraments. 
1^. That baptism is not only a sign of profession, but 
BMo a si;m of regeneration, or now birth, whereby they 
that receive it rightly are gratted into tbe Cliuroh, and 
the promise of forgivencas of sin and adoption to be 
sons of God, are visibly signed and sealed. 29. That 
the Lord's sapper is not only a sign of the love that' 
Ohristiana ought to manifew towards each other, hut 
la rather a sacrament of our redemption by the death i 
of Christ; and that transubstantiation is repugnant to 
the plain words of Boriptaro. 29. That the wicked, 
thongh they do carnally and yisibly partake of the , 
Lord's supper, are in nowise partakers of Christ, but | 
rather eat and drink to their own condemnation. 60. 
That the cup of our Lord is not to t>e denied to the 
lay people. 31. That the one oblation of Christ is 
perfect redemption, propitiation, and mtisfaotion for 
all the sins of the whole world, both original and 
actual j and that the sacrifices of masses are blasphe¬ 
mous fables and dangerous deceits. 32. That bishops, 
rmests, and deaeons are not forbidden to marry. 33. 
That an excommnnicated person ought to bo regarded 
by tbe faithful ns a heathen and publican until he be 
a^n openly reconciled by penance and received into 
the Church. 34. That it is not. necessary that tradi¬ 
tions and ceremonies bo in all idaees alike; for every 
particular or national church hath authority to or- 
Min, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the 
Church Ordained only by man’s authority; bat that he 
who, through his own private judgment, doth willingly 
and openly bresde the trai^itions and ceremonies of the 
Church which are ordained and approved by common 
authority, and not repugnant to the word of God, 
ought to be openly rebuked, as he that offeodeth 
against the common order of the Church, 35. That 
the second Book of Homilies doth contain a godly and 
wholesome doctrine, as doth the former Book of 
Homilies, set forth in the time of Edward VI., and are 
therefore to be rend in churches. 36. Of consecration 
of bishops and ministers according to the Book of 
Consecration, set forth in the time of Edward Vl. 
37. Tbat the queen hath the chief power in ecclesias¬ 
tical as vpell as in civil matters. 38, That the riches 
and goods of Christians are not common; yeteverj'- 
man ought, aceording to his ability, to give liberally of 
his goods to the xmor. 39. That though vain and laah 
swearing is forbidden, yet a man may swear when the 
magistrate requireth, so that it be done in justice, 
judgment, and truth. 

AaTiccjiSss, or AnTicni-ATBn AwimaIS, ar-Hk~ti- 
hi'-til (Lot. arHeulatut, jointed), according to the 
tfiassifleation of Cuvier, the third great division of the 
animal kingdom. The great Frencli naiurolist subdi¬ 
vided the .driieulata intb four classes, to which later 
Writers have added four others. The first four of the 
following classes are those of Cuvier1. Annelida, as 
leeches, earthworms, &c.; 2. Crustacea, as lobsters, 
orabs, prawns, &c. ; 3. Arachnida, as spiders, mites, 
Bcorpions, &C.; 4. Insecta, as biitterfiies, beetles, flics, 
Ac.; B. Myriopoda, as Ccrntipedes; 6. Cirrhopoda, as 
barnacles ond sea-acorns ; 7- Hotifera, wheel-shaped 
animalcules, aquatic ; 8. Entozoa, lowest (rf the worms, 
parasites upon or within other animals. (S«a these 
words.) The Arfieidatii derive their names from the 
fast of their being composed of Segroents articulated 
•iff jointed together, each segment hemg formed of one 
or .aito'erings, . 

AtHncntiATa Sotrims. GSfee Lsnsss;) 

A wrT««frv, 1 TfOM, a»«-i!tk-a-lai'-A9ca. in Gram., is a term 
applied to a consonant, or that portion of a word 
wiueh oaB' b,e|wonooaced by a single movmnent of tbe 
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organs of speech. Ifenoo a good articalaUon consitts 
in giving every letter and syllable of a woi^ ita dno 
I proiiuiioiation. BxSetnessin artieul^on oorireiqMihds 
to proprie^ in spelling, and is an object that ought to 
be aimed mter by all. The Greeks and Homans paid 
particular attention to this subject, whieb eoustituted 
a principal branch .of instruction; and the smallest, 
error in pronnnciafaon was regarded by them as dia. 
graceftd. An indistinct articulation usually arises from 
too great preispitancy of speech, or from an improjier 
use of the vocal organs. The latter of these may be 
cured by attending to the proper position of the tohgue, 
lips, &c., in the tormation of each letter j the former 
is to be got over by continued praotioe in reading sdoud 
slowly astl distinctly. 

AnTicui.Anoir, in Anat., is anplimlto the epunechott 
of the bonesof the skeleton by joints. (<See AsfiTOMi'.) 

AKTiCiTtI Clkui, ar-filf-w-W are statutes 

eontmning e.ertain articles relating to the church and 
clergy, made in the l‘Uh Edward III. 

AnriFiCEit, ar-t{f'-i-aer (Lat. art, art, and facia, I 
make), is, literally, one who makes according to art ; 
hcuco, a skili'ul workman, a contriver. It is frequently 
used, however, as synonymous with artisan or rae- 
chauic, one who practises manual labour. In this 
country a mechanic, after serving an apprenticeship, 
enters at once os a journeyman; hut in Germany 
there iutervenos a sort of transition period, during 
which he has to visit and practise his trade in other 
places. In many parts oi Germany an apprentice 
cannot obtain his freedom and become a master until 
ho has spent a .certain number of years in following 
his calling beyond his native country. Ho is furnished 
with a book, hi which his various employers insert 
certificates of his service and conduct. In liis wander¬ 
ings ho is geuerally assisted and succoured, not 
only by the trade to which he belongs, hut also by 
the general public. While this system has its evils, it 
certainly tends to give to the young artisan a greater 
amount’ of varied and extensive observatiou than he 
Could have obtained at home. Latterly, however, the 
custom has, on account of the evils to which it give* 
rise, been going out of tisc; and indeed, from the nu¬ 
merous facilities for ohtaimug kuowled^fc in the pre¬ 
sent dav, there is not the same necessity for it as tnero 
was when it was first institute^ by the trade guilds in 
the Middle Ages. 

Aumicui. Hottizoir, ar-li-fuk'-iU (Lat. art, art, 
and facert, to make; Gr. orhchi, to dclin:*), a 
contrivance by which the altituile of a star, or any 
heavenly body, is taken by the aid of a sextant or 
reflecting circle. It is generally made in the form of 
a circular Cop with a flat bottom, about three iiudics 
in diameter and half an inch deep, which is filled willi 
quicksilver, on the surface of which a piece of glass is 
placed. It is generally protected from the action of 
the wind by a covering of glass placed in a metal 
framework. The surface of the quicksilver forms a 
plane parallel to the rationid horizon (»a« Hoaizos) 
of the position of the observer, and the angular ele¬ 
vation of any object above the true horizon is the angle 
between the plane of the quicksilver and a line drawn 
to it from the object, due correction being made for 
refraction and parallax. To make use of this instru¬ 
ment, the observer must place himself in a position 
which will enable him to .sec the object tbe ollttude of 
which is required and its reflection in the quicksilver 
at the same time. The angular distance between the 
object and its reflected imago is then measured by 
moans of a sextant, and this result, when corrected 
for the index error, must bo divhled by 2, since iho 
reading obtained is double the altitude of the olijcci, 
as, by the laws of refleotiou, the imago is as touch 
below the plane of the quicksilver as Uie object itself 
is above it; end the quotient will eiOTCrs the apparent 
sltitndc of the object observed, very accurate ob¬ 
servations can he taken on land by aid of the artificial 
horizon ; but it is of little service at sea, owing to the 
unsteady motion of the vessel, 

AKTiFictAt Etow'KRS.—This mannfoeture has lately 
been carried to wonderful perl'oetion, the imitation of 
natural flowers lieing'eo iietfeot ns to mislead even 
artists. The greatest ingennity is displayed in the 
imitation of certain flowers ; even a coimnoii twopenny 
sprig consisting of several matoriala weU put together 
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Htd arrADged, dlta t«aTM a»d petal* w>e generallr 
xaadis Of aitk or Cambria imnched out to prr^rahapci 
tmd «iise»; Tbeae are tinted with « brasb and ooloar, 
Bodj if nCeessaTy^ gte'ed with guib or eprinkled with 
Rue flock, to imitate the glossy or yelvety#urfBoe of 
natural flowera; The ribs, where present, are indented 
with a Warm iron. The stamens and pistils are formed 
of wire eoifered with ailk, and dipjwd in gam-water to 
form the anthers. The stalk is Mien made of wire, 
coated with green paper, and fixed to the stamens and 
istil, around which are attached the petals, and, 
Btly, the o^x. Buds are made of cotton or glass 
alls cohered with cambric of a proper colonr. The 
Tench excel in tfaismaunfaeture, and annually export 
£40,000 worth of these pretty triroUties. Above 4,000 
girls, ofdiiTerent ages, are engaged in London, makiiig 
bine rolss, crimson com, pink ivy, and other mon- 
slrosities, only to bo fonna Tn the English artificial 
flower-market. Worse than all, however, the colour¬ 
ing matter used for these articles is often nothing less 
tliiin the deadly poison arsenic. Hofmann and other 
chemists have shown that the most terrible effects may 
arise from the employment of these arsenical com¬ 
pounds ; and it is to be hoped that their use will be 
Kpeerlily diseontinued. 

Abiificiai. FuEt. (iSee Pu*i..) 

ABTtFiciii. Limbs, &c.— Ingenious mechanical con- 
trirauees for aupplying substitutes for those limbs or 
■other orgHtis of the body wliich accident or misfortiino 
has removed; such as hands, arras, or legs. The skill 
of the dentist, or the unci-ring nicety of calculation 
required by the operator who fixes in on artifioial eye, 
is rather a surgical operation than an anatomical con¬ 
trivance ; but by artificial limbs is generally meant 
those combinations of steel flraineworb, serC!}V8, springs, 
Cork, leather, caoutchouc, and gutta-percha, which 
imitate the form, and, to some exteut, the motion and 
practical utility of the real limb. For instance, in 
ISIT, the son of one of Sir George Cayley's tenants 
lost a hand by accident. Sir George, who possessed 
considerable inventive talent for mechanica! eontriv- 
nnee, made liim an artificial hand, the use of which 
lessened the severity of his privation. The stump of 
the boy’s arm was mtroduced into a case or sheath, 
to one end of which was fixed a spiral spring, and to 
the other end a bent lever; the middle of the lever 
was connected witha mechanism of rods vfhich moved 
the artificial thumb and fingers. By this arrangement 
the bov had to use his re«3 hand to work his artificial 
one. By pressing a little button connected ■with the 
bent lever, the artificial fingers and thumb opened to 
receive any object that he might wish to grasp; and 
when the pressure from the real hand was removed, 
the grasp took effect without further cflort till released 
by a contrary movement. Afterwards, as it was found 
inconvenieul to take away the real band from anything 
el'»e tbat'it hud to perform for the purpose of directing 
the motion of the artificial hand. Sit George Cavley 
invented an ingenions method of working the meciian- 
ical limb by tbo movemont of the shoulder and upper 
part of the arm. 

Abtimcisu Stone. (5’ec Cements.) 

ar-til’-ltr-re (Fr. artUler, to fortify), in 
the most apprwriate application of the word, means 
the cannon, monars, howitsers, and other large pieces- 
for dischBrang shot and ahell by the expansive fm-ce 
«1 mflamea gunpowder. In a more general sense, it 
denotes engines of war of all sorts, ancientand modern, 
by winch darts, etonca, bullets, Ac., were shot forth in 
battle. (Ste Cannon, Gun, Mobtak, Okdnancb.) 
In the English service, the term signiflos the gunaand 
their eguipnicnt, the troops serving them, the scien¬ 
tific nniicipies of their construction and employment, 

- Artiller}’ is divided into land artillery and marine 
artillery. The former is subdivided into field, coast, 
garrison, and siege artillery. Field artillery accom¬ 
panies cavalry and infantry, or arms anv field-works 
that may bo thrown up; coast, garrison, and siege 
artillery consist of the heaviest guns that can be 
brought to bear in each particular casa. The term 
artillery has, since the invention of gunpowder, been 
restricted to snch large ordnance as cannons, howit- 
aCrs, mortars, and rdeketa, hut iucloding also the ^ 
troops required for their working, the oairiages, am- 
tnnnilioD, &c< But, in its broadest signification, the 
137- 
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tern intpliea all kinds of missile* ctnployedis wnri^lM,'’' 
vriib the machines used in propelling them. The tix- , 
Best of these mUitary engines wcre probayy tigi^ fipig’ 
easting stones of enormous weight. In 3 Chrog. xxvi, 
Ifi, we read of TTsriab, that "he msde in iferitsslem 
en^es invented by cunning men to be upms tJ^fowaM' 
and upon the bnlwarits to snoot arrows and great sttmce 
witbaf," From the writings of Caesar, Cicero, LWy, . 
Seneca, and Tacitus, we gather that the piincipsl en--: 

t ines of artillery of the Itomanswere the balista, or 
sllista, for casting stones, and the catapultd, for 
propeiluig darts and arrows. Pliny Msiena the inven¬ 
tion of the balista to the Pbosaicians, a^d the c^apuUa 
to the Syrians 5 but other writers—among thrin PW- 
tarob and Diodorus—declare that borii machines were 
invented in Sioily, aboutthe same time as the battering- 
ram, a date not anterior to B.C, 300. We learn from 
Appian, that when the consol Censorinus marched 
against Carthage, 2,000 engines for propelling darts 
and stones were surrendered to him. Engines of 
artillery do not seem to have been known in Enriand , 
earlier than the invasion of the FTormaos; but the 
latter appear to hare introduced snoh macliihes, in the 
form of contrivances for propelling arrows, at the 
battle of Bastings. Soon afterwards, inuehtions for 
assaulting and defending places became great'sy multi¬ 
plied ; and, if the stetements of the nuddle.age chjO- 
nielers may be credited, many of these engines pos¬ 
sessed enormous powers. According to Heming^d, 
Edward I. employed engines at the siege of the oastlo 
of Stirlinginl3<)3, throwing stones of SOOibs: in weight. 
Althongh it con be shown that the explosive force of 
gunpowder was understood in the East much earlimr 
than the 12 th century, the date of its being known to 
Eoger Bacon, yet it was not until long afterwards that 
firearms superseded the ancient en^nes of war we 
have Mtlierto included as artillery. Colonel Ohesney, 
in his “ Observations on Firearms,’* thus traces,the 
introduction of the new form of artUlery into Europe i 
—^TbcMoors, according to Condd, Used srtUlery against 
Saragossa in 1118, and, in 1132, a culverin of d ibs, 
calibre, named Salamonica, was made. In 1157, when ^ 
the Spaniards took Eiebla, the Moors defended them¬ 
selves by machines which threw darts and stones by 
means of fire; and, inll57, Abdalmumen,theMoorisni 
king, captuT^ Mohadin, a fortified city near Bona, 
from the Sicilians, by the &me means. In 1281? ar¬ 
tillery was used against Cordova, and, in 1308 or 1306, 
Ferdinand FV. took Gibraltar from the Moors Iq' meahs 
of artillery. Ibn Kassau ben Bin, of Granada, num- 
tious that gi>ns were adopted from the Moors, and 
were used in Spain in the 12th century, and that b#Hs 
of iron were thrown by means of fire in 1331. Barbour, 
in his " Metrical Lite of Kobert Bruce," says that 
cannon, or "crokys of war,” as he terms them, were 
employed by Edward III, in his earliest campaign 
against the Scots in 1327. Du Cange asserts that 
cannon were used by the French at the siege of Put 
G uillaume, in 1338; but ^pin, ou the other hana, 
relates, that so unacquainted were the French 'With 
these engines of destruction, that four small cannon 
used by Edward HI. at the battle of Creasy, in 1348, 
contributed, as much by the surprise as the slaughter 
they created, to the success of the day. The earliest 
caunon were clumsy and ill-contrived maoliines, wider 
at the month than at the chamlier, and conristing 
generally of a series of iron bars soldered together 
lengthwise, and hooped about with iron rings. The 
projectiles were made of stone. Cannon were first 
cast in England in 1521; and in 1S3S, as Stowe informs 
us, "John Owen began to make brass ordnance, as 
cannons, oulverines, and such-like. He was the first 
Englishman that ever made that kind of artillery in 
England." Certain foreign workmen in the service of 
Henry VIII, were the first to cost mortars in England. 

It vraa nsual, about this period, to apply to cannon the 
names of certain birds and beasts, in lanciful allusioa 
to their swiftness or oruclty. Thus artoe the tenns 
falcon, falconet, culverin, sacher, basilisk, siren, 

dragon, Ac. At the present day, cannon are named 

according to the weight of the hall they propel. Thus 
a cannon which carries a ball of 12 lbs. is termed a 
12-pounder; one that propels a ball of 32 lbs. a 32- 
pounder] and so on.. We find mewtion fiwi'— 
shells ns a projectile at the siege of Espies by Charlh* 
f3' 
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m 1433. T|ia an improvad form of 

mortar, wm inrentad liy Balidor, and fiwt used at the 
sieffo M A& ,in 169?,. Tim oarronade, tie inventioti 
of General Kobect Mwinlle, wae drat naed al>out 1778. 
They take ISieir iiaaB 0 baTing been firetcastat 
the Carron iron^^rokkfc Ircm rocketa, or, aa they are 
now termed, Cottgreya rooketa, were invented by Sir 
Wiiliam Congreve, and were eiuployed at the bom¬ 
bardment Of Copenhagen. (For on aoconnt Of the 
moat important of the modern engines of war which 
oome Ulmer the head artillery, tee AKUsTBoa-a Gitn', 
■WtHtwoaMt Girw, ItancasiBB Ottn, do. For the 
theory of aartateryj tee Gokkjsbv. For a description 
of the variona cannon employed in the Fngiiah and 
some of the foreign armieB, tee OasNAKoa. For a 
deaoriptioh of the present mode of casting cannon, set 
CAXmn.) 

AlWlU.EBV COHrAJfT, THK HoNOOBAStl, of tho 
city of Iiondon, originated ahont the year 1685, when 
a ntember of the citizens, during tho fear of a Spanish 
invasion, volnntmrily formed themselves into a com¬ 
pany for tho defenoe of the city. When the panic 
aabmded, tho company fell into decay; but, in 1611, 
it Was revived by warrant from the privy council, and 
in a short dme it numbered 6,000 volunteers. In 16.40 
tile company was presented by the corporation of the 
City with a piece of ground, near Hoordelds, for mili¬ 
tary exett-ise. 'Ihc members are elected by ballot, 
and pay an annual sabsermUun of one guinea to the 
funds of the coiapany. They protected tho Jtaulc of 
Bngland during the “ Gordon riots" in 1780. 

ABTXI.I.EI 1 T Fabk is the place in a camp, or the rear 
of ao army, whore the artillery is placed. The artillery 
is drawn up in lines, one of which is fonned by the 
guns, the others by the ammunition-waggons, pon¬ 
toons, &c. ; and tbe whole is usually siirreuiuled by 
ropes. This name is also applied to tbo wliole guns, 
waggons, ummuuitios, Ac., necessary for siege or ileid 
OperatiOim. 

ABTii.i.BBy TbaiK, a number of pieces of ordnance 
mounted on carriages, with all their furniture ready 
for marching. 

Abtist, or'-fisif (Ft. ardtie), one who is skilled in 
tiie exercise of any art, such as painting, sculpt lire, 
music, Ac.; the professor of any luieral or mechaiiieni 
sart. The term is eapcafally applied to those Wv. 
fo&oet painting as a profession. In early times, the 
expression was used to denote a proficient iu the 
seven liberal arts which formed the complete course of 
study at the universities; namely, gtainiuar, logic, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. 
By* Paracelsus it is used to signify a chemist, or rather 
nichemUt. At Vicenza, an old custom existed of 
allowing any skilful artifleer, convicted of ii capital 
offence for the first time, to save bis life if he could 
show himaelf to be a workman of consummate skill in 
the exercise of his craft or calling. 

AllTO<!AJ»PAOSv'B,ar'-fo-ii:£sr-ptti'-»e-e(Or. ariot, bread, 
jfcorpiM, fruit), in Bot. a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous 
pbnits, consisting of 30 genera and about 60 species,— 
trees or shrubs, found only in tropical regions, having 
n mnky ioice, which contains caoutchouc, or India- 
rubber, dense heads pf unisexual flowers, and, gene¬ 
rally, fruits of the sorosis form. The typical genus, 
Artoearput, OT Bread-fruit, includes two very important 
food-producing trees, namely, A. fneieu and A. iniegri- 
folia. The first species is a native of the Moluccas 
Otid islands of the Faoitie: it yields.the imtritious 
bread-fruit whicb supplies tho place of oorn to the 
aatfvee of the regions in which it flourishes. This 
fruit is green, and of the size of a large melon. Several 
TarietifiS are known, the best being that which is free 
'from oil spines on the surface. The nuts found inside 
tiin frtdt are roasted and eaten ; but these are not so 
hjj jhiy valued ae the fleshy receptacle, which forms the 
bread of the &>ath-Sea Ifomders. 'When roasted, 
;^iil Woollies soft, tender, and white, resembling the 
ommb of aloaf s ifmnst, however, be eaten new, as, by 
Iniepiag, it becomes hard and ctioky. The breod-lrmt 
♦rW ssas ifttrodttced by the British government into 
foe West Indies, where it is still onltivated; whence it 
has bpen carried to the American eontinont. The 
epetaea A. fottpirfoifo yields the Jak, or Jack-fmit, 
which ia larger n»e€ a* food in Ceylon ohd some other 
parts «f the Fwt. This is very prickly, and weighs 
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from 60 to ffllba. It has a rather oflfenatvp odour, and 
ia litUe relished by Europeans-, the nwts, however, 
when roasted, are generally Kk(i»d. The Inneir Wood of 
;th« tree isnsed to dye thorcdies oftbe Buddhiat priests- 
yellow. lihe bread-fruit and iack-ffnit are good ex» 
ampins of the soroeis, and each aiffoFds an iustanoe of 
a fruit which grows most freely, *ud becomes beat 
adapted for food iiTproportion to the absence of seeds. 
(See goBosn.) The nat. ord. Artomepuce® includes 
other interesting genera, which are noticed under tho 
[botanical names. .(Sea Akiubis, BBOsmuu, Fst- 
ilOCBBIfU.) 

Abts, iVncKxzs IK. {Set QBaBSBS.) 

Abvs, FrNB. (See Fikk Abts.) 

Abts, aM:AirTrrACTU»iM&.—This term is employed to 
distiuguish a certain class of manufaidures pk a scien¬ 
tific and ingenious nature, from others which only 
require mannal skill and dexterity. Tho lino of de¬ 
marcationbetween the fine arts and thoniannfaoturi>)g 
arts ia imdcflned, and in nuiny respects they blend 
together. From the period of tho 17th century, 
science and art have been drawn more closely togetber, 
and in later years have made’ rapid progress, each 
mutually assisting the other. The estuldiKhment of 
schools of art in' connection with mannfaclures is 
only of recent date in England; but the manner iu 
which ail clasaes have aided and supportt;d the various 
schools of design and mechames’ institutions shows 
that the nation appreciates tho value o.f cultivating 
nianufaeturing art. "VVe see the some thing, also, in tho 
great success which has attended the prwlucUon of 
popular works on science in modern times. Tho 
discoveries of photography and elcctro-platiug form 
closer bonds between science and art. For tho Inst 
thirty years, the British government, has applied 
atinually fur a grant in aid of scientific and artistic 
education, wliich has been variously applied; (lUt tho 
Museum at South Kensingtiiu, which was suggested 
and carried out by tbe late much-lamented Frinco 
Consort, is the nio^^ important result of late years, 
lly means of this mstitutiun, and others of a like 
character, a knowledge of science and art is dis¬ 
seminated among the workmen and workwomen of 
the kingdom, Anotlicr step iu tlic same direction is 
the appoiutraent of eminent sculptors and pHiuters, in 
order to design nuidels and patterns for manufactures. 
Altbongh it is only recently that this country has 
turned iw attention to the furtiietiug of manufacturing 
art. other nations in Kurope have long acknowledged 
its importance. The Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 
1 1863, by bringing our workmen in contact with foreign 
: workmen .pid their work, gave an impulse to our 
[Skilled manuuvetures. In France, more attention is 
paid to the artistic education of artisAn.s than In any 
other eoimtrv, and wo see it reflected in all their 
handicraft. The flonservatoire dc,H Arts et Metiers, 
in Paris, is a most remarkable institution. It oon.sists 
of a number of large halls, eat!h of wbicli is devoted to 
some particular trade, or branch of loaaufacture, 
and contains a perfect colled ion of the r.aw and the 
manufactured produce, togerher w ith all tho iiuplementa 
employed iu the process. lecturer is appniuted to 
each ball, for tho instruction of the people. It has 
been in existence more than sixty years, and was first 
suggested by the celebrated phild^opli.-r Kenb Des¬ 
cartes, early in tbe 17th century. Xbo government is 
so convinced of tlie importance, of this.ontablishincnt, 
that it supports it with mi aniuial grant Of leii.llOti 
francs. The selection and arninccmcnt of tho objects 
in these halls are very interc-ting. since, by exhibiting 
tho implements and muchincit that liavo been used 
from, mediicval times up to the premmt d«y, t he gra¬ 
dual improvement can lie iioU'd iit onoe. In otio 
department, jiorcolain and chinawarc in all sfngos of 
its manufacture can bo seen; in another, the process 
of making cloclts luid watches. There are modwls of 
every variety of stonm-engine und mnehioe ; one ball 
is devoted to electricity and chemistry, and:di»i»lay» 
all the apparatus employed,from the crude and cljumsy 
objects of a hundred years ago, to the delicately, 
finished im|>lements of the xnanipalator of to-di^. 
Some of the rooms have the oeilinga, floors, aud wall* 
decorated, to illustrate ornamentnl art; and tliOre is an 
excellent library in eonneotion with the institution. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed pn stU'h, aw 
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tmdirtiOiing as this/»ud tb» Mn8»«ni of Science »nd J^utsu, atr'-tm (formerly arm, supposed to'be M.; 
Art St Kei«ingltoB iil a st«p in tUe bbbio direction, ancientSlByptiwi word),inBot,,thetytnesilgen.of ijtifc 
England, libweyer, toolt tlie intBatiife in the EsWbition ord. Araeeai. the onljrBrWsh species is A. 
of 1851, and her fiiBii^le was followed bytuost of the the oommcai Cncltoo-pint, Wake-Solnn, or Ltirds-«pi|i 
principal nations in fSnrope, and also by America. Ladies, and proWbly the Long Purples of ShafcspeWii;; 
The useftilness of snoh meetings was acknowledged. This curious perennial is found growing in ^ 

and now it is felt that if the worlnnah recoiTes sound places, hedge-banks, rough gronnds, and groves; ^Ifo ^ 
instruction in soienee and art, it not only adds to his tlowers, which come to perfection in April and Jisw,,' 
intelligowoc and comfort, but also eecures tlio pros- are moncsclous; that is, tbo sexes nre contained In;: 
perity dr onr manufacturing arts. difliaroni flowers on the same plant. They are arripig^ 

AuT-L'WtOKs, institutions formed with the object of on a snccnient axis, tenninating in a clnb-sifomd 
proiuotiug a more liberal patroni^i of, and a livelier receptacle termed a spadix, of a pUtple or yeflowfeh- 
interest on the part of the generaf pnblie in, the fine white colour, and inclosed in a membranous sheath 
arts. The original notion or foundation of art-unions denominated a spathe. The berries are Of a flue scarlet 
, boiongg to France, in the days of the first Napoleon, colour, and help to adorn our hedges in atituinn. They 
They were afterwards established in Belgium, and, are very poisonous, and the whole plant contains acrid 
tcu "years later, were encouraged and adopted in and poisonous juiees. The tubers, which are filled 
<}crmany. The art-tmion of Maliucs commenced its with starch, are dried, powdered, and used in France 
■operations in 1812 ; that of Munich in 1823. Tbo as a cosmetic, under the name of cypress powder. The 
eminent Alexander Ton Humboldt, who took groat in- starch, sepornteil from acrid juices, forma Portland 
teveat in these institutions, reeomnionded their adop- arrowroot, which was formerly prepm>e(l in large 
tion; and his advice was carried into effect in Leipsie, quantities in the island of Portland, where the plant 
IJresden, Berlin, Haiherstadl, Breslau, and other towns grows in great profusion. In the firesli state, the 
and oitios, iitid, in 1833, nearly every important town in tubers are stimulant, diaphoretic, and exppetoranj^ 
Germany could boasiofits art-nnioh. Since then, groups and were lormerly used in the form of an emnlsiOnhii 
of associations, each including several towns, such as obstinate rheninalism. 

Hanover. Cnsscl, Brunswick, Golha,Halbo.rBtBdt, Mag- AnttirosnisK Marbles, dr-K»-d«'4t-d», a collection 
doburg, and Halle, have been formed for IJie encourage- of specimens of Greek and dloman sculpture, ma|(o 
meutofworksoftheliigheatclassofarti andthoinfliicnco between the years 1607 and 1614, by Thomas Howan^ 
of these afSthetic associations ill improving and refining carl of Arundel and Norfolk. His grandson Hepry 
the general piibUo taste, by the collection and distri- Howard, who subsequently became duke of NorfoU^ 
Imtion of modern works of art, has been most powerful presented part of this valuable gathering Of the rdies 
and heiieflcial. From Germany art-unions were intro- of antiquity to the university of Oxfora, in 1667, at 
■duced info i’ingland, where the.y were formed in the the suggestion of the oelebrated John Evelyn, Wi^ 
hope ol'ofleritig to artistic genius and talent a higher with Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Pgtty, was engt^ed 
aim and purpose than mere imitation. Portraits had by the earl to render assistance in the JabOriciua 
long formed the principal means of subsi.stenoe to the undertaking. ThecoUectiou in its entire atutc num- 
paiuter, PiclnrcB, of ScripturaJ, classical, historical, berud 37 aiaf uca, 128 busts, and 250 pieces of marble 
or romautio subjects, were uncivred for. The public bearing inscriptions j besides altars, sarcophtmi, and 
neglected ideal art, and were indiflereut to everything fragmeuta of various kinds, and a cabinet of gems, 
but the reproduction of the objects most familiar to raedids, and intaglios, acquired at Venice for the sum 
them. A witness examined before a select committee of ofU10,000. Lord Arundel left England for Antwerp at 
House of Ci,miinoD« in 18-13 stated, that before the the commencement of the civil war between Eing 
the establishment of the art-niiion iii Dublin, “itifoor Charles 1. and bis parUameut, taking with him the 
years, during the exhibition of tlio works of the Koyal more portable portion of his colleotioii, sudi as hia 
iliberuitin A.ciid«ny, at**, only wore mkpi'iidcd on the gems end smaller pictures. After the death of Charles, 
patronage of art.” “ 3(V, annually?'' inquired the a great number of the statue* and paintings still re- 
•ebninurtu. “ No,” replied the witness ; *‘3w. wasthe mainiiig in Arundel House fell into Other'hands at 
entire sum expended in the four years.” As a proof the general conttsoation of royidist property ordered 
•of the success that has attended art-unions, in 1856 by the Commons, and only a small part of the original 
they expended the sum of I:1,0(X),<W0 steriiiig in the collection, including the famous Parian chronicle,: wa8 
oneouriigenieiit ol' art; in addition to whiifti extraordi- liniidtal over (o the university of Oxford. The speoi- 
Tiary faei, the purchasi's of private individuals greatly mens that still remained in the posseS-sion of the 
inere.ased. The constitution of art-unions, wlikdi, Arundel family were disposed of at various sales, and 
with some few exceptions, is common to all, is as fol- some wore purchased by Sir Wiiliam Fermor, whose 
lows;—Kverymtuuber paj's an aimuaisnm,—in England son became first earl of Bomfret, and were afterwards 
■nsiially one guinea,—-in return for which bo receives an presented to the university of Oxford, in 1765, by Hen- 
.aeknowledgmont, which serves the purpose of a ticket rietta Louisa, dowager-countess of Pomiret, when they 
in the lottery, by meane of which the pictures, statues, wore placed with the inscribed marbles that had 
*nd other works of art porcUased with the whole sum previously come into the possession of that body. The 
thus contributed, are efistributed among the different Parian chronicle was acquired by purchase at Smyrni^ 
■niombers. A certain amoniti of the money is generally by Sir William Petty. It contaiimd in its perfect atate 
kept in hand, and applied to the execution of an en- a'chronologioal table of the leading eveuts in Grecian 
graving, acopy of w'hioh is presented to each of those history, from 1582 B.c. to 264 B.o. Apart is lost, and 
memhers who have drawn a blank in the lottery. This the remainder is much injured and n^aeed inmany 
engraving is usually the work of a local engraver. An places. It is supposed to have been cat in tile isle of 
exhibition of tbe works of local artists, though lately Paros, about 263 n.o., the period of time at which the 
the majority of associations have admitted those of record ends.—Sclden’s Marmora ArimdellMna, 
ntraugers, takes place once a year. The method of 1628; Erideanx’sJlfhrweraOaiOBieMsa, 1676; Chandler’a 
distributing the funds of the unions varies in different ETurmara OwBicaim., 176.3. 

places. In Londoti the money itself is distributed by AnuNiJO, d-mn'-f/o (iirobably Let. urnndo, reed, or 
lot, anil the buldors of prises are compelled to expend from CeB-ic aru, water), in Bot., a gen. Of grasses, the 
it op the pictures exhibited, the solectioii being left to species of which frequently attain a considerable sise* 
their own judgment. On the Continent, tbe whole and are found in many climates. A.pbrai}mitet,ttia 
sqm eollected for the year is placed in the hands of a common reed, is a well-known species, the culms 
committee of gentlemen, elected for their artistic being largely cmplovod for thatolnug and other nsefhl 
tastes and nequiremente, who select works of art, purposes, 

which we distributed to the snbsoflbors by lot. Con- Abyak, or Abiait, LAWdUAdZS. (&* Isno-Gz*" 
eiderable controversy has iirisen between ^e partisans mawio LAnetTAWSS,) 

of the two systems, and it may be presumed tliat each As, <fe, with the anciant Somana, a weight of a potuid . 
tnethod is best adapted for its loeallty. On the Con- of twelve mimses(anci«)j its name being derivoo from 
tinant and in Edinburgh, the members of art-uniona ais, a piece of copper or brass. 4* W8**1*”A “W ^ . 
prefer to have their priaes ebosen for them by cOmpe- copper,'or, more properly, of the mixed metai term/w 
sent jndpe» ; in England the iTriaseholders ^oosefo'r ibb. It varied both m weight and coaiposition at dlfo 
fhemaelres according to their own tastes and feelings. | fereilt periods; but it was originally of the weight of 
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tweivo OBticM, or one poimd. The oldest form of tlia 
M,—thitt coined iu tSe teign of Serrius Tnilu8,r—bore 
the flgtire of oitber a haUi ranii sow, or boar upon it. 
Afterwards asses bad upon one side the two-&cedhead 
of Janus, and upon ffie other the prow of a ship; 
whenco the phrase^thado use of by Koman boys when 
tossing up,—^'‘Capita wt navjm“ (heads or ship). 
Zn the drat Fnitio war, 26^241 n.C., the as, -which till 
then had weighed twelve ounces, was coined of the 
aame weight as the sextans, or two ounces; and Pliny 
inf<mnB us,that,hy this means the republic was enabled 
to liquidate its debts. Under the dictatorship of 
PabiusAfaximns, 217 n.c., the weight of the as was 
duninished to one ounce. Previous to the reduction 
to two ounces, ton asses were equal to a deuorius, the 
principal silver coin among the Pornans,—that is, to 
shout Siif. English. (Ace Destabius.) 

ABAaB.aeA, aa-St-gn'~&, in Bot., a gen. of pla.nt3 be¬ 
longing to the nat. ord. Melanthaceai or ColcTiicacem. 
Xbe most important species is A. offlcinaUt, a native 
cJUexico, and the principal, if not the only source of 
the Autadi'ifa, Cmadillay or CabadiUa of the shops, 
which consists of the fruits and seeds. I’he seeds are 
officinal,- and 3 riold the alkaloid veratria, which has 
been used exterually as a rubefacient in rheumatism, 
gout, and neuralgic aifections, and also internally in 
similar cases, in doses of ono-twelfth to one-sixth of a 

g rain. It is a most powerful poison. Sabadilla seeds 
are been employed as an anthelmintic. They are 
called liee-teedi by the Germans; because, when 
powdered and applied externally, they destroy vermin. 

ASABcBnnA, or Assapcetida, (Per¬ 

sian, asa; I>at. f^idm, fetid), the name of a fetid 
gum-rosin, used in medicine on account of its anti- 
spasmodic and more or less stimulating properties, 
and extensively employed in Persia and the adjacent 
countries as a condiment, just as garlic and other 
. allied plants are cmjidoyca in Europe. The umbel¬ 
liferous plant NartJiex, or hernia usq/ietuia, yields the 
greater part of the asaftetida of commerce; but, in all 
probability, other species of Ferula, and also other 
plants, yield the drug. Boyle suggests that Pran;/o» 
paiulaiHa may be one of the sources. The peculiar, 
and, to Europeans, offensive odour of asafctitida, is 
attributed to the presencC' of sulphur in combiuatiou 
•Withallyle. (Aee Aw-vxb.) 

ASAPHua, M-H-fue (Gr. oeaphet, obscure), in Geol., 
a name given to a gen. of trilobites, on account 
of the obscurity which long rested on the true nature 
of these fossil emstaeeans. In this genus the carapace 
is wide and much depressed; the imddle lobe distinct; 
the head-shield rounded in front, and terminating 
posteriorly in e sharp process on each side. The eye 
M compound, corrsisting of aereral thousand lenses. 
{Set TaiioBMS.) 

Asabadacca. (ffee AsABtru.) 

AbabUm:, dc'-J-ram (Gr. a, not, taron, feminine), 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
ArUMocitiacem. The species A. europieum, a native 
of Europe, is a rare plant in the woods of Britain. 
The root which forms the drug asarabaoca contains 
a camphor-like principle, and a bitter principle 
called <uarln, which us combined with gallic acid, 
it was formerly much employed as an emetic; but 
has been superseded by ipecacuanha, which is 
mUder and safer. It is still occasionally used as an 
errhine,—^that is, a medicine to be snuffed up the 
Bosa,iu headache and ophthalmia, and is supposed to 
be the chief ingredient in the powder sold as cephalic 
anuff. The species A. canodense, the Canada snake- 
root, or wild ginger, is another medicinal plant, the 
rhizome being used in the United States as a tonic, 
diaphoretic, and aromatic stimulant. 

AsBBSlos, dadiet'rto* (Gr. anbeiUt, incombustible), 
a fibrous variety of hornblende, so soft that it civn 
be spun and woven into fabrics. It is remarkable 
fiw Iming incombustible; and for this reason it was 
osed by the ancients for Wrapping up their dead 
bj^e placing them on tlw funeral pile, in order 
that 'ltmie of their ashes naght be lost. They also 
BikSl iit tor mmkins, which, when soiled, were passed 
thrud^ the me. Th^ likewise used it for lamp 
svtou. lt has received but toW applications in tno- 
dM times. Chemically it is a siuoate of magnesia 
itaiBisa. The locwtim ja Which it ie found are 
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numerous. It was so plentiful in Corsica some years 
ago, that it was used for packing instead of toW._ ; 

AscaeiiieS, ds-fcSr'-i-uijes (Crr. aelmriea, I jump), 
parasitic worms wliiob inhabit the intestines of aiiMhaU. 
They belong to the genus Eafozuo, and are ranked, in 
the order of DTuiaaifoMea. One of the commonest species, 
the A. Ittiatrtcaidssf Which is very like the common 
earthworm, is found frequently in the intestines of 
men, and of horses, oxen, Ac. They have been observed 
ilileen inches in length, and they are often 1 be cause 
Ofsevcrediseaee.whichhasBometiineaprovcdfatal. The 
month of this worm is only formed for suction ; hence 
it is unable to injure the coating of healthy intostincji. 
In a very^oung state, asoarides have never been fiiiuia 
either in man or the other animals. Persons Jainj? in 
damp valleys are said to bo moat liable to suifcr from 
them. The A. mrmicu/an't, or threadworio, is very 
common among young children. It is white, and about 
half an inch long. It infests the lower hart of the 
intestines in great numbers. (See vsBHHfUGE, 
Tubeabwobii.) 

AscBMiAirT, ils-sen'-duni (Uat. aeeendere, (.o rise 
upwards), a term iu Astrol., appHed to the first or 
strongest house in tho scheme of any person’s nativity. 
The ascendant is so colled from oontainiug the eastern 
point of the horoscope, or the degree of the eeliptie 
rising on the horizon at the time of birth. This was 
imagined to exercise considerable influence on a per¬ 
son's life and career, aceording to tho supposed nature- 
or power for good or evil of the planet or sign of the 
ecliptic about to rise at that time, and the relative 
position of those and other heavenly bodies to each 
other in all parts of the heavens at that moment. (&;« 
Astrology.) 

Ascsitsioir, Bight, tU-een'-ehun (T,at. aeeeiidere, 
to rise upwards), a term in Astron. The right ascen¬ 
sion of any heavenly body is the are of the celestial 
equator intercepted between the first poinl of Aries 
and the meridian or circle of declination passing 
through the object,' or the distance east from the 
meridian, passing through the first point of Aries 
measured on the equinoctial or celestial equator. It 
corresponds with longitude on the terrestrial globe; 
and as the position of any place on the earth is deter¬ 
mined by its longitude and latitude, so the position of 
any object in the heavens is dltermined by its right 
ascension and declination. (See Drclihaiion.) The 
right ascension of any heavenly body is ascertained by 
the aid of a transit-instrument and sidereal clock, tho 
fornior showing its passage across the meridian, and 
the latter iiplioating the time when the passage takes 
place. The sidereal clock beats seconds, and is so 
oonstmeted and regulated, that the hour hand describes 
a complete revolution in 24 hours from (he time of 
the passage of any star across the meridian to its 
return to the same point, Tho hands are set at 
Oh. Om. Os., when tho first point of Aries is on the 
meridian, and the time shown by the clock when any 
other celestial body passes tlie meridian is therefore 
its right ascension, or distance from tbeilr.st point of 
Aries in time; and if the time shown be multiplied by 
IR, the distance in degrees, minnfes, and seconds ia 
obtained. Oblique ascension is the arc of the celestial 
equator intercepted between the first point of Aries 
and that point of the equator which rises at the same- 
time with any heavenly body. Ascensional difiereuco 
is the dift'erence between tho right and oblique asceh- 
rion of any object. The terms oblique ascension and 
ascensional difference arc old expressions, srid(»n used 
in the present day: the latter was chiefly applied to ' 
tho sun, becan.so the sun's ascensional differouce con¬ 
verted into time shows how much liB rises before or 
after six o'clock. 

Asci'.nsiok-Uas', one of the meat religious festivals 
of the Episcopal as well as of the Komau Catbolio- 
church. As its name denotes, it is intended to com¬ 
memorate tho ascension of our Lord into.glory, after 
his last appearance upon earth. ASoension-day has 
been observed iu the Church from the eMliest times, 
and is believed by some to have been instituted by the 
Apostles themselves, or their immediate sucoessors. It 


usnally otffied Uogatiqa 
week, from the rogations (petitiema or Uttoies) widob 
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were snoiently «Bed by the minister of each parish in 
perambnlsiihB hi* 4***’^®*' ^bich he did on Asoen- 
■ion.day, or on one of tha three days immediately 
precedingit. ^ , 

Aacs^xcisiSf ds*ssf^-i^st"rjw (Gr. nseao. X exorciee), 
Bignifles^nowadBys those who exereiee themselves in 
the contemplation of divine things; but among the 
Oreoks, with whom the word originated, it was applied 
to those athletes and wrestlers who were accustomed, 
by rigid abstinence from ail sensual and elFeminating 
indhlgeiloeB, to harden their bodies for the personal 
contest in the puhlio gamea of the country. This is 
the primary signiiication of the word; but it soon 
came, among those with whom it originate#, to bear a 
defle(#ed or secondary meaning. In tbe schoola of 
philosojiby, and particular^ among the Stoics and 
Cynics, it came to pe applied to that severe discipline 
to which those persons subjected themselves, by mas¬ 
tering their passions *and desires for the sake of that 
ide^ virtue whioli they all sought. From these philo¬ 
sophers it gained a tertiary Signifloation in passing to 
the Christiana, Among them it was applied Ui all who 
wrestled with Raton, with the world, and with thollesb, 
and thus endeavoured to exalt themselves by a severe 
course of porsonsl renunciation above this world, where 
they were strangers and sojourners. lint the earliest 
asceties we read of had an eastern origin. The Brah¬ 
mins and other sects in Asia carried this practico to a 
monstrous extent, since long before authentio history 
begins. The yogis and fakirs of the present time, the 
suicides in the sacred Ganges and under the wheels of 
the ear of Juggernaut, are only a repetition, in a 
civilised age, of what was done by their remote ances¬ 
tors long anterior to any authentic record we have of 
the cotintry. The Budilliists, who generally dwell 
considerahly to the east of India, carried the principle 
of asceticism to a great height. They despised the 
world; they lived a life of solitude and beggary ; they 
mortified the flcsli, and alistained from all uneleanness. 
And BO they do to the present day. The Chinese, the 
Fersians, and even the Kgyptians, have contemplated 
life usually in a much more just way, and have not 
carrmd their asceticism to anytliing like the same ex- 
trenie. In the early centuries of Christianity, the ad¬ 
herents of the comparatively new religion were more 
exemplary for puritysif morals than for the practice of 
asoetio severities. But before long, in Egypt and else- 
wliere, they endeavoured to escape from the sinful world 
in which they lived, and, by fasting and prayer, sought 
for divine aid around the shores of Lake Mareotis and 
in other parts of the Christian world. Asceticism 
assumed a more intcllecluai shape nniolig the Neo- 
Elatonists of Egypt i.hnn it has ever done in any other 

5 art of the world. Its greatest names are Ehilo, the 
ew, the father of the system, Plotinus, JPorphyry, 
lambliohcu, and ProcUia, Philo has left ns a history 
of it in his De Titd ConteinplaHvi. Even in the 2nd 
century of the Christian era we find societies of men 
and women living together under vows of continence. 
The tendency to outward nisnifostatiou and to inward and 
roirltuallife began to deolinein Christian communities. 
This gave rise to Uie wholesale system of monasticism, 
which withdraws men and women from the world, under 
the mistaken idea that thereby they can promote hat¬ 
ter the aim and end of human life; and immures them 
in separate establishments, and within separate in- 
clOSttres, under the idea that they are there kept away 
from the evil that is in the world. The Greek church 
has kept much freer from nscetle practices than the 
Bomish one; and even the Mahotnedan system has 
melted to some extent under the thawing tendency of 
modern civilisation. The Waldenses of the 11th oen- 
tuiT, the Mennonitee and the Shakers, the Methodists 
and fho Quakers, and the modern Sisters of Mercy, 
have all had more or less of an ascetic spirit clinging 
tQthem. 

Asoislfs, dsJ'-i-d'BS (Or. a, not, and shict, shadow), a 
term applied to those inhabitants of the globe who at 
certain tune* of the year have no shadow. Such are 
the inhabitant* of the torrid zone, where the snn being 
twice a year in its zenith,—in other words, being per- 
pendiemar to their heads,—no projecting shadow is 
thrown. 

Ascidukb, of-rid'-f-dns, a term usnslly employed to 
diatinguish a genu* of molluscan animal^- found in aU 
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sea*. , 


_ „ „ to Cuvier's order Aemkala, witboa# 
They nave twp oriilces, by mean* of ~which 
teoy breathe and feed: one is branctoal; theother 
l.Uey ard encased in a ftdft leathory tunift^inelt^kw th, 
second mantle or tunic, which is muscular, an# adherS* 
to the Erst on^ near the orifices. Their natofo is t«ry 
apathetic, and they remain itxed to a rock or a : 
of seaweed, living upon the animalouto whion ire ■ 
drawn in with the water that is constantly passing 
through their oiUated respiratory organs. Th* action 
of the eiUa seems to bo involantary. The sexes of 
nscidiaBs are distinot; and their chidf nervouscentre 
is situated between the openings of the muscular tunic. 
In 182S MM. Milne.Edwards and Andouin discovered 
that an asuidian docs not begin life as a fixed animal, 
but was able to move about like tadpoles, by means of 
a vibrating tail. Alter a time it attaches itself to a 
plant or nock, and the tail disappears. Many of tbe 
asci dians are splendidly coloured, and often cliug about 
seaweed like onnehes of strange fruit. They are 
divided into two classes,—oomponud and solitarysiaci* 
diaos. (/See ZoosHTiB, P 01 .TPB.) 

AscnEB,ds-st'-tees (Gr. atkitei, fromaskoi, a bottle), 
a term employed in Mod. to denote abdominal dropsy, 
or drop^ in the belly. (Aea Daossr.) 

AscutfiAO, as-kte'-pi-itd, in Anoient Poetry, is the 
name of a species of verse, so called after. Asclepiades 
of Tragilosi in Thrace, a soholar of Isocrates. He 
wrote some tragedies, fragments of which still remain. 
The verse consists of four feet, of which the first is a 
spondee, the second a choriambhs, and the third and 
fourth dactyls, as in the following line from Horace 

MEecCin&s dtUvIs | Cdlt^ | rSglb&s. 

AscoEmnaCB.®, S$-kU-pi~S-dai'->e-e, in Bot., the 
Atclcmaa or Milkweed ord. of diootyledonons plants, 
iuclndcd in the sub-class slirUbs or trees 

commonly lactescent, and frequently with twining 
stems. Tbe order is at once disUnguisfaed by a curi¬ 
ously-formed five-cornered stigma, and by the grains 
of pollen cohering in wax-like masses, which, when the 
anther dehisces, hecorao attached to glands at tha 
angles of the stigma. There are 157 genera and about 
930 species, which are mostly tropical, abounding in 
South Africa, India, and esmmoctial America. Some 
are cultivated in British gardens and hothouses for the 
sake of the beautiful or curions flowers they bear. Of 
these tbe most familiar are difi'erent species of Asrie* 
pia», or Swallow-wort, the beautiful and fragrant 
StephanotU Jloribmda, and the climbing Jtopa cariwta. 
ffearly all the plants of this order have acrid juices, 
which render them stimulating, emetic, purgative, and 
diaphoretic medioiniil agents. The milky juices of 
many species contain caoutchouc or India-rubber. 
Some species yield useful fibres, others edible tubers, 
and one (the cow-plant of Ceylon) a nutritious milk, 
wltich is used as food. (See Ascubsixs, CxMTAorxs, 
CYSAircHifM, Hemidesmus, GxMiTEnx, and Mabsoe- 
wu.) 

Asoxbpias, Se-kM-pi-iit (Gr. name of Aisenlapiu*, 
the god of medicine), in Bot., a gen. of plants, the 
type of the nat. ord. AscUpiadaoea. The common 
English name for the gen. is Swallow-wort. Tha 
species are mostly American, and mmiy of them pos¬ 
sess powerful moaicinal miolities, as one might expeot 
from the generic name. They are herbaceous plants, 
seldom of a twining habit, with oppositOj whorlcd, or 
alternate leaves, and flowers arransM in simple umbels 
between the leaf-stalka. The ooroUa is five-parted and 
reflexed. The stamens, five in number, alternate with 
the lobes of the cotoUa, and liuve curious horn-^e 
appendages. The species 4. eytiaea, Syrian or Vir¬ 
ginian swallow-wort, was formerly thought to bo a 
native of Syria, but is now regarded as an Amenqan 
plant. The white acrid juice of this plant contams 
caoutchouc. The seeds are covered with down, wliion 
is frequently emplovod in America for making wadumg 
and for stui&ng pillows and mattresses. The stalks 
tarnish a very tough fibre, which is used for the manu- 
iacture of thread, cloth, ropes, and nets. 4. einws^ 
mea, the bastfUtd ipeoaouanha, i# anouier importiww 
species. It is a native of the WesGlndian islauM, 
where Uie root is employed by the negroes as an emcM, 
and is oooasibnaity sent to Eng^nd as ipeoacmmu*- 
From tbe stems of 4 . |e»Kiowrimo the Jetee (» loa* 
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^^obtstiued. Xbe root of ^ ia ceedinga was published in 17d8,. tiodop the *iSe -oi 

pooh esteemfd. by the Amerioiui doctow, partieularlv the and the aerif* was cdntinued 

by those fttyiuig then^yoa eeleetie^^ as a diaphoretic up to toI. xx., publi^ea in 18B6. In I 
and expectorant. The last-naxned plant, which is issued vol. i^of the Jtmmal of Atiafie SoeLit^if ^ 
conuno^ joiown fti the bntterfiy^weed or pleurisy- ework whichiBeontinueddown toihetTflresant 

root, lainqueiitly cmriviiited as an ornaiuontaf garden- time. In 1804 the Literary Society of 3h>nv|^ was. 
flower. In Arabia the ^img shoota of A» tttpUace^ instituted, under the presidentship of Sir Janies alack* 
are aa^ like asparagus. intosh, and. was followed by the LitPHU^ Sociei/of 

Ash. (^ee FsAXtirus.} Madras. The flrat Asifttie Society foundca in Eurcme 

ABKxa« d#V-e«, the aou-Tolatflie remains of any burnt was the Sooii^^td Asiatiqne of Paris, whiOli, in 1^^ 
of vogetables contain large amounts commenced the pnlfltuation of Jourml MafiqpOf . 

I derivation of the word. The a work which still appears regularly. In 1823 the 

o^aes foqnd padef the were at first used as a de- Royal Asiatic Society of Great Briiuiu arid Ireland' 

5 JfUd at last the alkali potash was regularly was Ibundyl, and in 1824 recmved a royal cltar ter i 
^straeted from them by lixiviation. (See Poiash.V since 1834 it: has regularly issued a Journal of Trans- 
®®h®* of the burnt branohea of trees, the trunks actions, Jul8i5 thoGerman Oriental Society,UcnUche 
of whmh are used for tiniber, are the principal sources Morgenlandisoh© GescUsuhaft, was insiitutc'd at l-eip- 
OiTOOmmranial potash. The ashes of laud-plants con- sic: it publishes atuiually a journal of proreodings. 
tw ^>tani, while those of seawe^s contain soda. In 1842 an Aiuerican Oriental Booiety was foundtid at 
(See MPA.) Coal ushea hare a different character, Boston. Ibe most recent of this class la the Soc7<ii<? 
aooording to the coal which producoa them. Bomer- Asintiqne, cstsblishcd fttCouBtantinopleiu l^Sil. Moat 
setenire coal gives ared ash, wbilc that from Stafford- of these societies, besides their loutnidH, puWishj from 
abire coal is white. Durham and Newcastle coal time to time, translations or editions of oriental works, 
genermly gives a cinder that may be burnt again. Asr, (Lat. nsi^w), a name confined by naturalists 
AniTnal ashes are chiefly Taluablo from their consisting to the Vt^ei^a a^ie, a vooomoue snake, ppculiar to the 
almOBt entirely of phosphate of lime, and are mneb European Alps, buteonurionly applied to aeveral species 
fUed as manure. Bone ashes are used in the preparo- of poisonous serpents. The aap la often mciitioticd by' 
Uon of cup^ for assaying purposes. (8’ee As.^atxng.) both Greek and Roman writerjr; but the most com- 




pnncinaU; of silicstf; of slumma, and are used in the the Arabs Haje Naseher. This animal measures from 
roaai^actare of DahUie’s patent silicatedcarbon-iilters, three to tiro feet in leiipth, is of a dark grecu colour, 
(S.C i?Il.TK»s.) mii.rked oMiquelv with bands of brown. The haio is 

AsHnwijOr j^aiiT.a, «*/i'-Zoe (Anp.-Sax.), a term in closely allied to itp'-v 

Masonry, applied to sloucs, whether rough, as when the cobra capel- 
I taken from lo, or spectacled 

I r I 1“3rry, tmako of India. \ . ■. fiBsil 

-’ ■ ‘ I » or dressed, Forakoel, a gwed- . \\ .Os ■ / vMRA A 

I when used for ishnatnralist.wdio 6 wSw/'/ j/ 

I —j-r-— the facing of has written on the ftj:^H-r/' 

__ 1 I _ ! walls, which “nimals ofhlgjqit, 

1 ■“ may he plain, tells us that the 

-T--p—'—j-p-1-—-tooled,orrua- jugglers of Grand 

r I I i I I tiented. In Cau-o hare the art 
i 1 Nicholson's of taming th»« 

— L . _! _ Arehiteetural haje, taking care, 

It' I DidiioHary, however, to de- 

■"'I — ' —I the word ask- privo it of its 

* ■ ■ I- ' I taring is used poisoned fangs, j 

I ' i lo signify the though even then (” SI .> <r 

operation of they avoid its bite 1 

liodding the when irritated. ** 

slabs of stone employed for facing brick or rubble The habit tfliich 
walls; and flsA/eriwp as a tschnical tern in Carpent^’ this serpent hag 

for the short pico» of upright quartering used in of erecting itself when approached, made the ancient 
garrets to tmt off tme acute angle between the floor Egyptians imagine iliat it guarded the places it iuha» 
and the sloping rafters of the roof. bited, and accordingly they hare rc-presoulcd it on 

Asaosk, S‘»ior', in Mar., a term nsed to signify on their tesaples sculptnre’d on each side of a globe, 
land, as opposed to aboard. A ship is said to be AstwBAOcs, aa^iir'-il-giu (probably from Gr. spo- 
ashore when she has ran upon tlic ground or on the r/una, I tear), in Hot., a gen. of plants belonging 
sea-coast, either by sweidant or design. to the nat. ord, Uliacea, the Lily ftuniiy. The 

AsK-WKDtrBsnay is thenamogiren tothcflrstday of species are hOrbacooua, or shrubby plants, growing 
from thei Roniiw CathoUc ceremony of strewing wild in the southern parts of Europe and in AfriciC 
dwes on the bead as a sign of penitence. Tho ashes A, qffiemalii, the common Bsparagns, has long been 
used on this day are said to bo those of tho palms cultivated for tho sake of the young succnleut shoots 
consecrated on the Ealtn-Sonday before. The ashes nailed turia», which form a much-osteoniecl article of 
aw first consecrated on tho altar, then sprinkled food. In the wild state the 
wt& holy-Water, and afterwards strewed on the heads shoots are slender and tough, ^ 

4-1%^ J AT._ ...KB ..f ...A.!_ 1...X t __iJ.)_A- .a _ 




have been Introdnced into tlie Church by Pope Gregory were well acquainted with this 
,tbe Great. In _ thg Church of England a oommiuatiou delicate culinary vegetable j 
aertice is appointed to be read on this day, contaihiug and Eliny mootions a variety 
jam oifrses denounced against iraponitent sinners. which grew near Bavenns, 
ABU-yte SociailSft, oi-sW-dt'-ii:, ore certain sooie- producing shoots so largo that 
i^ tiiat have been formed for investigating the Jan- three weighed upwarrls of a 
guagas, literature, histOJT, antiquities, &c., of Asia, found. It is now cultivated 
BoznO of these exist in Asm, others in Europe. The jn all the temperate regions 
Oldest eooiety of this Jcind is the Bataviaasch genoot- of the, world, and to a very 
sehap van Kunsteh eu 'Welonschapen, founded in great extent near London, 
Batavia in 17^1. It was " speedily followed by the Taris, end Vienna. Inuo part 
Asiatic Eooiety of Oalcotta, which was founded by Sir of Europe is it grown toauffili 
William ^onCs, for the purpose “ of inquiring into the perfection as in the markot- 
hieton, civil and naturiUjibe antiquities, arts, seieuces, gardens round London. 'The 
and literature of Asia." The first volume of its asparagus of Mortlakn is piw- 
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ti«Q}a^!iin|iM>d •nooulent, and baa long bees priaed 
VrepfeW! re&» On oontinenti great p&Tna we taken 
in nrepwinc tfee anft ’for tbia plant, by fanning exca» 
va&ns, filling tbom with layers of^nrf, bones, 
wopdoncti^i^nndi &am, and fresh tnannre; but though 
plantations on each beds last longer than those fornied 
hy Kn^sh gardeners, they do n^ yield bettor shoots ; 
and it gsaji jnatly be ohestioned whether they are 
equal]3i profitable to the cultivators. There are insny 
loeal v^eties of asparegus, bnt they may all bo re¬ 
garded as. slight raodmcHtions of two well-marked sorts, 
namely, the red-topped and the green-topped . In the 
Mtche'n-garden asparagus is generally grown in beds 
fonr fect broad, and in rows a foot or eighteen inches 
apart, with the sjiaoe of nine inches bertreon every 
two pftpts in the rows. The plants are either raised 
from seed where they are to remain, or raised on a 
seed-bed the preceding year, and trausplsntcd. The 
ralue of the crop depends on the soil being dry, sandy, 
well trenched, and powerfnlly manured. The trenches 
slioald be from two and a'half to three feet deep. 
During the winter the beds are covered with dung or 
Utter, to protect the shoots from the frost; in spring, 
this oorering is raked off into the alleys and diig in, 
while the betls are stirred with a fork to admit the air, 
heat, and rain to tho young shoots. Asparagus from 
weed may be ent the tliird year, is in perfection during 
the fllVh', and will continue good for ten or twelve years. 
Tho season for cutting is from the mitldle of April to 
the middle of June. Asparagus is often forced, gene¬ 
rally by placing tbo roots on dung or tau-beds, but 
sometimes by covering tho beds with dung. The ear¬ 
liest crops are obtained by the first mode, but thoroo,ta 
are lost. The culinary preparations of ajparagus are 
few, the delicate llavour being easily overpowered. It 
, is best boiled alone, and served on toast with melted 
butter. It is sometimes introduced into soup, and 
into delicate made dishes. Asparagus-shoots contain 
a ijeoulifir crystalline principle, to which the name 
asparagin has been given: this has a specific action 
on tbo urinary organs, and its prox’erties have causc-d 
asparagus to he popularly employed as a lithic. In 
medicine, the shoots, roots, and’flowering stems of 
At. qgteinalis are occasionally employed as diuretics. 
The roasted seeds have been used os a substitiito for 
coffee. Tbo yonng sljoots of tho species A. ftnmfolim, 
A. acntifoliim, .anil A. alhm, are eaten in the south of 
Europe.— lief, for recipes, Mrs. Beetou's Sook gf 
Soimhold ManagemKnt, 

AspABAtiiir. m-por'-a-jin, a crystalline body, pro- 
cared from tlio yonng shoots of the asparagus, from 
the roots of the marsb-maiiow and lic^uoiaco, and from 
other {lUints of a similarnatore. Thejuice is expressed 
and evaporated, and the brown impure crystals are 
redisaolvcd and treated with animal charcoal. On 
being reorystalHsed, tho asparagin forms ui {jerfeot 
ootahedra or tbombio prisms. 

Aspabtic Acin, (ia-par'-tiifc.—An acid obtained from 
asparagin. AVben an aqueous solution of asparagin is 
heated under pressure, aspartate of ammonia is formed, 
which, if heated with baryta, forms the asijiartate of 
that earth : the baryta is then precipitated by eulpburio 
acid. On eviiporaticm, the aspartic acid crystalliaes in 
thin rectangular tables. 

Aspjijr. {AesPort'ius.) 

ASPKBUI..A, ai-pi-ru'-lH (diminutive of Lat. agper, 
rough), in But., a gen. of iflants belonging to the nat. 
ord. OfduKctE, the Alodder faimly. The species A. 
odarutd, the woodruff, is one of the most fragrant jilants 
found in our woods: it contains the natural perfume 
to which ohemiats have given the name of cowwarin. 
A. fgnanehicha, another indigenous species, is com- 
momy called Qiiinsy-wort, on aocount of its supposed 
Value as a remedy in sore throat, 

AsrHAW, AsciiAUiE, orA8rBAWPUM, if»';/SIf (Or. «»- 
phalfm), a bituminous substance, found in the'tertiary 
strata in different parts of tlte earth, evi dently produced 
from coal by the action of heat. It is: much used as a 
pavement when mixed with certain proportions of lime, 
sand, gravel, or pounded stone. It is insoluble in 
aleohoi, but is readily dissolved by turpentine, with 
which it forms a coarse varnish. Erom being fonnd 
on the shores of the Dead Sea, it was formerly called 
"Jews’ pitch." The finer sort, dissolved in turpentine, 
l> much used by artists: but is apt to crack under the 
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influenee cff variable tomperatore. Aapbalt pavwgieiM i/ 
was first iiitrodueed into this oosntry by Mr. ' 

who obteiued the aapludt from Sayw^, in tli» 
Mountaina, It has not ancceeded in Iioadon> helnig 
speedily worn out by the egomons tntfiie, Aqihittt, 
when distilhidt gives rise to numerous productfib''dtt* 
ofwhich, tha 8o-oalled parafi!]] oil, has btelyriseuto 
great commercial importance. Coal-tax is axfri^tJ ' 
ssjiholt. (iSes Bitombw, EBsaoMTOH.) ' 

Assiialxxiv, a black aubatanoe, dissolved ‘ 

out of as{>halt by oil of tuipentine, insolnlde ih ahiohd 
and ether.- » ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

AsrHonEHtls, St'-fo-Ae-hu (Gr. o, not, spftol^ I 
anpplant); in Bot., a gen. of planta iielon|dng to the 
net. ord. Jji},iaee^, the Iiily foiKily. It indudea sevet^ 
beautiful perennms, with fieshy flnger-ltke roota mi. 
upright annual stems covered with long leaves. (Hie 
yellow and white asphodels, A. luteu$ and A. dloua, 
have long been caltlvated in Britain as garden-flowers. 
Immense tracts of land in Apulia are covered with the 
latter species, which affords good noniiabment to the 
sheep. In ancient days it was sacred to EroseipiQe, 
and used in funeral oeremaniea. 

AsrHirxiA, Ss-Jtd-i-ti (Gx. a, not, and mhiexli, 
pnlsation), Uteralfr signifies cessation of pulsation; 
and is used in Med. to denote that state of body 
during life in which the pnlsation of the heart and 
arteries cannot be perceived. In aeph^ia, the action 
of the lungs is suspended; and the blood no longer 
undergoes that purifying process so necessary to Me.~ 
Hence the Imdy becomes filled with impure blood, the 
powers of sensation and voluntary motion lure SitSr 
pended, and, if the proper means of restoration are 
not resorted to, death will speedily ensue. Aspby;^ 
may bo produced by various causes; as by whatever 
prevents the access of air to the lungs, as strangulation, 
drowning, choking, &c.; or whatever interferes with 
the action of the nerves that are concerned in respira¬ 
tion, as })aralysis, cold, stroke orjightning, Ac. It 
may also bo iiroduced by breathing an impure ora 
too rurified atmosphere. (Ass DsowxxitG, oiKIWOtr- 
LA'riDir, BurrocAMox, &e.) 

Asi’iniOM, lis-piJ'-i-iija (Gr. mpiAion, alittle buckler), 
in Bot., a gen. of ferns (which tee). The fronds of the 
species A.fear/raiit possess aromatic and slightly bitter 
profierties, s-bd have been used as a suhstituto for tea. 

AspinUKA, Hs-pi^u'-ra {(ix. aemt. Shield, oiira, tail), 
in Geol., a gen. of fossil star-fishes, so named from 
the buokler-like arrangement of the bony piatca which 

S rotect tbo arms. They axe peenlittr to the muschel- 
alk of Germany, and are closely related to tho exist¬ 
ing ophiura. 

Asiubatb, iU'-pi-xait (Bat. tpmiut atptr, harsh 
breathing), in the Gr. Gram., is a name given to a 
certain mark or accent (thus ‘) placed over the initial 
vowel of certain words to indicate that It is to be pro¬ 
nounced roughly or harshly, as if preceded by an h. 
AH words bemnning with a vowel have cither a rougll 
or soft breathing,—^the spirttus atper or the epiritttt 
lenit (thus'), because a word beginning with a vowel 
can only be tUstiuguished in the pronunciation from 
the preceding word by in some measure drawing tie 
breath. Certain consouimts are likewise called aspi¬ 
rates, from the harsh breathing entering into their 
pronunciation: these arc 0, 0 (pki, chi, ihetg,), 

Asyi-ENixiM, lit • pie'• ni - um (Gr. a, not,, tpleitf 
spleeu). in Bot., a geu. of iems, included in the sub- 
ord. 1‘ulgpndueB. Many species are common in Great 
Britain, being known as spleen-worts. They were 
formerly used in medicine, out have now fallBU into 
disuse, A. S»ta~m«raria is popularly known as watt- 
rue. A. ZVichowoHcs is an elegant little fern, common 
on rocks and old walls : it is often cultivated in coses 
and on garden rockwork. 

AsxoBiAWOW, St-pBr-fai'-thon (Bat. nA, to, sniporld, 

I cariT)i in Baw, is the carrying away of gbods. 
Thus, in all felonies, there must not onljv be a taking, 
but a carrmng away: eepit et aqportavA was the ola 
law Batin. Buttheleaatdiaplncement, bylaw, amounts 
to an asportation or carrying away. 

Ass, at! (Bat, anmts Vt. Ane, fox tan* t ItsB 
atino), fJBgtmt taiHut), eta animal too well known, 
at least in a domeatio state, to weed dMoriptJonlwr^ 

It is found wild in the same parts of Asia as the norse. 





JHE DICIS^AET OF 




ftoditis toe tto «Fei find it bestfigoreia 

e state at dotuestiQatieii. ^ ^ tbete eoantrits it wotiid 
seem that the ass tree tatsed before the horse; and to 
this day, in .&e. Sist, asses are &r niore genersUy 
nsed as beasts of btadw and draught than horses. 
There, howsiTM, iastaad of being despised and neg- 
Tested, exett iB tsh^ to eidhiTate the breed, by crossing 
the finest e|>e(mBens. Bven the wild ass is procured 
for this pnrpose. “ The asses of Arabia,” says Chardin^ 
“ are, perhaps, the handsomest animnls in the world. 
Their e<Mt is smooth and clean; they carry tl;ehead 
hlevated, and have fine and well-formed le^, which 
they throw ont graoefofir in walkingtsr running. They 
Jare nsed ohly for the saddle, and are imported in vast 
nombers isito Pmsia, where they ere freqaently sold 
, lor 400 Itvres, and; being taught a kind of easy ambling 
paee, are richly capansonod, and used only by the 
rich and luxurious nobles.” The ass is, properly 
speaking, a raouutsin animal. Its hoofs are long, and 
fumisbM with an extremely hard rim, leaving a hallow 
in the centre, by which means be is enabled to tread 
with more secnrity on the slippery sides of lulls and 
craggy places. Its most general colour is mouse-colour, 
with a olaokUh stripe extending along the spine to the 
•tail, and crossed by a similar stripe over the shoulders. 
The female goes with young eleven months, and seldom 
produces mure than one foal at a time. 

AssArffiiina. (See Asavcetida.) 

Assai. (See Bci£Bl>a.) 

AsBASSiB'ATTOn', Sa-tie'-ei-nai'-shon (Etymol. unoer- 
tain), is strictly the murdering a persen for hire. The 
term is also applied to killing by treachery or sudden 
violence. 

Assassihs, ffs-s/V-jins, those who kill, by treachery 
and violence, persona unprepared for defence. The 
word attaasin is said to have originated from a certain 
prince of the family of Arsacidm, popularly called ; 
Assassins, who lived in a castle between Antioch and 
Damascus, and trained, in blind obedience to his com- 
nuinds, a number of young men, whom ho employed 
in murdering the princes with whom he was at enmity. 
According tp Colonel Chesney, the Assassins, or Xs- 
r.mili, stiU hold their chief seat at Kalat-el-Masryad, 
in Pertdu, and have several strongholds inthemoun¬ 
tains of Tripoli. They ere called Assassins from their 
immoderate use of Aasc&isa^ak (henbane), whichpro- 
duces an oxeitement amounting to fury. Theflrst cnief 
and law-maker of this singular tribe was Hussan Ben 
Sabah, tow'hom the Orientals gave the name of Sbeikh- 
el-Jcbehs, hut who was better known in Europe as the 
Old Man of riie Mountain, a wily impostor, who made 
fanatical and implicit slaves of his subjects, by im- 
bniiig them with a religion compounded of that of the 
Christiana, the dews, tlie Magi, and the Mahometans. 
The principal article of their belief was that the Iloly 
Ghost was ^bodied in their chief, and that his orders 
proceeded firom the Deity, and were declarations of 
the Divine will. They believed assassination merito¬ 
rious when sanctioned by his command, and courted 
danger and death in the execution of bis orders. In 
the time of the Orosades, they mustered to the number 
of 00,000. So great was the power of the sheikh, or 
chief, that tho sovereigns of every quarter of the globe 
se^tly paid him a pension; and Philip-Ai^stns, 
Bing of Prance, understanding that the sbeikb had 
ordered his assassination, instituted a new body-guard, 
distinguished for their courage and activity, called 
sevffras if'armes, who were armed with bows and arrows 
and brass clubs; and he hhnself never ventured in 
pablio withont a (dtth loaded with gold or iron. The 
Kn^to-Tomplars alone dared hid defiance to tliis 
terr^le and snbtle foe. Among the victims of their 
daggers was Gonrad, marquis of Montferrat, who was 
snnrdered in the market-place at Tyre, in 1102, al¬ 
though some historians have attributed the crime to 
Bi^ard l- Bor a long time this learM sect reigned 
in’PbrnM and on Mount Iichanon. Holagoo, or Hu- 
lahQ; a i((^l Tartar, in 12S4, dispossessed them of 
aetetal of their strongholds; bnt it was not till some 
yeitts alter that thi^ were completely extirpated by 
the Bgyptian forces ssut agsiast them by the great 
snltan Bmrs. 

Assiigw, as-soMf(Iiat. taevUue, from Br. aamiler, 
to assMdt, toaU, fall upon), in Law, is an attempt 
or o|^ Intii ihroe and ^dlence, to do a corporal hurt 
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to another, whether from tolice or wgin|cmne8S f Mjby ., 

Striking at him with or without a wernwh,. thOng^ the 
party striking him misses his aim. So, draWiagaswi^ j 
throwing a missile with intent to wound or #tris» l' , 
preseatmg*a gun at a person within the TSl^nto to . 
which it will carry, or pointing a pitohfoA at aTSrson 
standing within roach; bolding upone’B#st athunwi; . 
a threatening of inslllting manner; or with*S«ehotWlr ;' r 
circumstances as denote, at the time, an 'fiitenwn'; ■ 
(eonpled with a present ability) of using w^tuSlyfiMOTto ' 
against bis person. There are many othma^tswtoh ., 
will, in law, amount to an assault; but they aget^ . 
numerous to be inserted in u work of this natUr 0 '.V.Pc»' 
an assault, an action for damages will lie, or 
aggressoremay be indicted at the quarter sessions, or . 
proceeded against by summons or warrant of ^sticef 
ofthepcace. *' ’ 

Assauxt, in Mil. Language, is a sudden and general;, , 
attack made by a heaiepng army to obtain possq^iim 
of a fortified post. _ ’ 

Assayihs, Ha-eaV-ing (Fr. etsayer, to tij),, a qorati- 
tative analysis performed for the sake of disooverlh^ 
the amonntofouc particular constituent in aciomponnd. 
The term is geueraliy applied to the determination 6f > 
gold or silver in alloys of tliesc metals; but it is also used 
to denote any process for determining the commercial 
value of anv stibstanee by tbc separation of itsvaluabla 
portion. Thus lichens and indigo are assayed for their 
colouring matter, galls and oak bark for their tannin, 
and ores for their metal. Tlie assaying of gold amt 
silver is genertdly performed by the process of cupel¬ 
ling. Bone-ash >s mixed with water, made into a Uttle 
cup, and dried. This is called the citpel, and has Die 
property of absorbing oxides when they are combined 
with oxide of lead m a state of fusion. Silver is 
assayed by mixing it with a certain quantity of lead, 
detcmiined bv the amount of irapnnty snsi>eetcd to 
exist in the alloy. The mixture is melted iu the t-upi-l 
in a current of air, until the whole of t oo lead is con¬ 
verted into oxide, which dissolves the other impuriuea, 
and carries them down with it into the cupel, the 
silver being lell. bebiiid in a pure state. Silver alloys 
are also assayed by dissolving them in nitric acid, and 
precipitating the silver in the form of chlorido by a 
standard solution of chloride of sodium. This method 
is now adopted in the Bnglish, French, and Belgian 
mints, as well as in those of the Vihitod States. Gold 
is generally assayed by the piocess of guartation. It 
is mixed with three times its weight of silver, and nine 
times its weight of lea<l, and cupelled as described 
above. Tlie whole of the impurities are thus got rid 
of, and an alloy of silver and gold remains. This is 
beaten into thin plates, which are thrown into nitric 
acid, which dissoWes out the silver and loaves the gold 
untouched. The lerge amoiiut of silver is added to 
prevent any particles of that metal existing in the gold 
from being protected by it from the action of the acid, 
and vemaimug undissolved, For the assaying of the 
other metals,— He/. Percy’s Metallurgy. 

As8itKBl.T, St-aem'-hle, is a term formed from the 
French attemhUe, which signifies literally the meeting 
together of a number of persons in one place for the 
same object or design. In a more limited sense, it is 
applied to important meetings of a political or eccle¬ 
siastical nature. These have usually other names, 
under which the more important of them w ill be found 
noticed; us, councils, convocations, synods, comitia, 

&c. 

AssESiBiT, KATiQBAti, was the name assumed, on 
I7th 3 one, 1789, by the commons, who formed the 
third estate of the general assembly convoked by 
Louis XVI. of France on .'/tb May, 1789. They con¬ 
stituted therosclvcs a national assembly, to which the 
deputies of the nobles and clergy afterwards adherdd i 
and framed a eonstitiition, whence they are also termed 
the Constituent Asseitibiy. They dissolved on the ac¬ 
ceptance of the constitution by tne king, on the 30th of 
September, 1791, and were succeeded by the Legislative 
Assembly, which was to reform the civil and criminal 
laws, in accordance with the sphit of the new eonsti- 
tation. It eomincnoed its sittings on Ist October, 
1791, but was principally engaged in a war against 

the remnant of regal power,-TOicb ended in the over¬ 
throw of the throne and the iUspoinuon of royal ‘ 
authority, on 10th August, 1782. It was dissolved 
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aapMmtetliatrlWa, l>*viHgtort^«^ »n8«6aal 
mjBVejition, wUch met oa the ■mub ftay. This lant ww 
inv^stea with eovereifta wnret to deeide tlie fete of th» 
monitrehy.oBd to iatwaneei aewfonn of gojernmeBt. 

jLeSsMMiiT DmaBB, WatmtissiuK, was au 
/atseftibWof lai olergymoB and thirty laymen, distla- 
mrisUea^&r 'learniflg and piety,,BaaiBioned by an 
ordinfacgOT narUameBtin 1«43 to meet at Westmia. 
Bter; i'foraetUittjtthe ftovemmept end liturgy of the 
Charch of KHRiand, and fiw vindicating and clearing 
the' Said fhoreb from falae aepereione and intorpreta- 
ttods.'V OTiero were also four clerical and two lay 
repreeontatives from the Church of Scotland. The 
; Ur»t*Tnecting of the Assembly took place on the let 
Jjifr, 16;p, and the last on Sand Febrnary, 1&<P, during 
wbicli raay had met 1,163 times. The chief fruite of 
their InVours were,—1. An hamble advice to parliament 
jibr oydination of ministers and settling the presbyte- 
. rihn "(forernment j 2. a directory for public worship; 
:-3. a^^pifesaioh of faith; 4. a larger and shorter cate* 

. chigm; 5. a review of some of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Aniong 'the more distinguished members of this 
assmnCly were Usher, Saunderson, Lightfoot, Belden, 
'GataUer, Greenhill, Airowsmith, Reynolds, Colamy, 
andTwiss. The font Scotch divines were Henderson, 
Gillespie, Ratherl'ord, and Railtie. 

'■ AssivMnr.Y, THE Gbhbbai., of the Church of Scotland, 
is the highest ecclesiastical court of Scotland, which 
meets annually at Kdinburgh iu the month of May, 
and sits for ahorit ten days. It consists of representa¬ 
tives, clerical and lay, from the several presbyteries of 
the church, and a few other members. Its delibera¬ 
tions tiro presided over by a moderator, elected 
luinijnlly; and there is also present at itst sittings a 
rovKl commissioner, rcprcscuting the crown, bat who 
tiiics no part in its proceedings. It forms the coart of 
appejil from the presbyteries and synods. Since the 
disrnptiou in 1813, the Free Church of Scotland has 
iilsoiia general assembly, which likewise meets annually 
at ELiiiihurgh in May, and otherwise resembles the 
other, e xoept that it lias no royal representative. 

ITniiAWVtJli (Fr. amemhler, to flock to¬ 
gether). An unlawful assewblv is the meeting of three 
or more persons to do an unlawful act, wbethei they 
do it or not. 

Assvkt, ar-teuf (Ut. ad, to, and senfto, I think), 
in Phil., is that act of the mind by which we aticept 
soiiiething as true. It is the work, not of the nnder- 
staiidiiig, but of the reason; and is free, when it is not 
the unavoidable result of evidence; necessary, when 
tlie withholding of it involves a contradiction. 

Abseut, EoTAi.,THas, by which bills thakhave passed 
tlie Houses of I’arHsmsnt become law, and without 
which they are null, constitutes one of the highest 
prerogativcB of the crown. It is no mere form, but a 
oondfide exercise of legislative functions, though there 
has not for many years been an instance of its being 
withheld : the last is said to have been in the reign of 
Queen Anne. The royal assent may bo given by the 
sovereign in person, robed, crow nod, and seated on the 
throne in the House of Peers, with the Commons 
Standing at the bar, or by oommissioners appointed 
for ( hat special purpose, and for that single occasion, i 
Of late years, except in the case of bills aogmouting \ 
the royal income, the practice has been to give the I 
royal assent by commission; but, in the former case, 

: the sovereign usually prefers a personal mamfestation 
of thanks. The commissioners are usually three or 
four of the great officers of state. The royal assent 
to eseh bill is announced by the clerk of parlinment in 
Uorman-French. Having read the title, he says, if it 
is a hill of supply,—is roi (or Zo reine) remercie let 
loi/al tubJeeU, aecepte leur binSmlence, at aiiui le oe«ts 
if any other pubuo oill,—Ze eoi le veut ; and if a private 
bill,^— Soyi/ait Bomme it eii detird. Should the sovereign 
refuse assent, it is in the form of Ze roi (or Zarsine) 
vs’(tri*ern. In the case of acts of grace or amnesty 
wliieU originate with the crown, and which are signed 
by the sovereign before being laid before partiament, 
smd are only read once in each house, the clerk ad¬ 
dresses the wrone as follows:—2>s J’i'Mati, Seigneun, 
et CammoiU en c« pfBitttt FarUamtat ButemMh, au nam 
de toii f mnu autre* lubjict* rfuiereieai tree hutuilemeiit i 
tioire Mnjeste, et prient it Itieu voue demer «» »anU \ 
. itenjee vie (tt longue. ■ 


Ah^fzoy, os-ser'sAcn (Zat. xd, to, ssd asm. I 
Join), is a term employed in Logie to detmts W' 
iffilrmstion or denial of something. 

Absbssbi) Tixbs, de-teeed', are certain taxM ndsed' 
npon houses, servants, horaesj sarriages, do^ Ao.> 
under various acts of parliament; The date of Otair 
first introdnotion has been variously Stated, and their 
natnre and amount have varied according to the enir' 
geheies of the state. IncIudiDg the land-tax, th^ 
amounted, for the year eDding I)eo. 31, 1880, to 
£3,128,000. Th^ are under the management of the 
commissioners of inland revenne. 

Assbssob, os-seF-ior (Itai. attettairf, to set to, to 
impose a tax), in Law, one who assesses public taxes, 
by rating every person according to his estate; also 
an adviser to an arebbishop or bishop, or other magi^ 


trate, in matters of law, sitting by him on the bench. 

Asbbts, Se'-eeie (Fr. aeeeie, enough), in Law, are 
either real or personal. 'Where a man has landli in 
feO-simple, and dies seized thereof, the lands which 
come to his heir are a»»eU real; snd where he dies 
possessed of any personal estate, the goods which come 
to his exeentor or adminietrator are aieete perednal. 
Assets are also divided into asset) per descent imd 
assets irJer mainee. 1. Assets by descent are lands 
which descend to the heir of a person dying seised 
thereof, and owing specialty or simple-contract debts. 
Ill that ease, the estate is conpideiM as assets to be 
administered in a court of equity for payment of the 
debts, the specialty debts having prMerence. 8. 
Assets inter maioes are where a man indebted makes 
executors, and leaves them snfiicient to pay his debts 
and legacies; ox where soma commodity or profit 
arises to them in right of the testator, which are called 
assets in their hands. This term is also applied com- 
mercially to any availahle property for the payment 
of a man's debts. 

Assibuto; ^'-se-«n'./o (Span., treaty), ia a term 
specially applied to a treaty between the Bpmiish 
government and some other nation, by which the 
former, in consideration of certain payments, grants 
the latter a monopoly of supplying the Spanish colonies 
in America with negro slaves from Africa. As early 
as the reign of Charles 1. of Spain, a treaty of this 
kind was concluded with the Flemings. Similar Com- 
paota were entered into with the Genoese (1S80), For- 
tuguese (1696), and with the French Guinea Company 
(lf03), which then took the name of the Assiento 
Company. In 1713 the celebrated Assiento treaty with 
Britain was concluded at Utrecht, and was made oyer 
by the government, for thirty years, to the Sonth-Sea 
dompany. One of the eoDditions of this treaty was, 
that the company had a right to send yewly to these 
Spanish colonies a vessel of 600 tons, laden wifli all 
sorts of merchandise. The misunderstandings that 
arose out of this led to a war between the two eoftntries 
in 1739. At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, the 
company had their rights for the remaining four years 
guaranteed to them ; but they relinquish^ tiiem at 
the convention of Madrid, in 1730, in oonsideratioB of 
a snm of £100,000. , j, 

AsstaniT, iW-eeen-ga (Lat, aei^natui, assigned), 
the name of the paper currency i«aed by decree of 
the Hationa! Assembly of France, With the approl^ 
Rion of the king, Aptd 1,1790, and so called from the 
national property being assigned as security. At first, 
400,000,000francs were issued; but, a few monthslater, 
800,000,000 more were issued, and subsequent issues 
increased the number to about 45,000,fflXi.OOO francs. 
The consequence was that they became of almost no 
value, and at length, in 1798, they were withdrawn 
from the currency. . 


ad and eigno, I mark or s^), one wao is assignou 
or appointed by another to do any act or perfonn app 
business. Xt also signifies one who takes any ri^t, 
title, or interest in property, by an assignment from 
an assignor, or by act of the law. Assignees are oy 
deed OT in Unri. An assignee by deed iswhena iessto 
of a term, ogthe owner of personal property, sells or 
assigns the same to another; that otheris his ^iCTCo 
by deed. Assignee in law is he npon whom, l>y»a^ 
the propertj- devolves, without any appomtmwt ^ 
the person; thns, an executor is 
the testatorj and the peraons upon whom the 
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and dispoaa:! of a tmaiwipt** estate dev(dy«s, is «o midte asoeietyi Would the penarcodi 

•asifpaee in lair of the badkrnpt, by Tirtuo of the or reliete poor debtoes,—they mwlte societlw. WoaM 
statute which tests the property la him oahis ^^iKant* they encoori^aEriciuiture, ormBoafimtureSfOrscienoei 
meat. —tj^y BMtke societies. Would one olnsa encohrage 

Ji8SioiriE3l 05S X aiJncaiji«».--In order to convert the horseraciliK and another diaooorage travelling Wh S 
estate of a baidqrhpt hito money for division amongst Sunday,—focy make societies.’* But, while e^hina^. 
the credltDi^ att ass^ee or assignees are appoints, tiona may be mighty engines for* good, th® aw mig'i 
la the first uutance, aa <0eial assignee is appointed by be made great en^mes for evil; as, where they attem^ 
halfot ^ an officer of the Court of Bankruptcy,: who, to put down opinions, whether true or false, by 
hnmediately on the adindieatioii of bankruptcy, takes force of numbers, and thus interfere with or sabrert; 
pMsesrion of the estate, and retains possession of it that freedom of thought on which truth depen^i : 
tmtil the appointment of a creditors' assignee. The (For associations for the purpose of controlUug the 
CPSchfors’ataxies is chosen at the first meeting of the luteofprofitsoraflabouT, *se CojiiiiirATioKS.j Asm- 
creditors under the bankruptcy, or an adjournment eiations, too, are often injurious in interfering with 
thereof, by a majority in value of the creditors who freethoSIghtandactionamongtheindividuaIcnenibetaj 


all the estate of the bankrupt, both real and personal, each to abandon a portion of bis own iudivuitial views 
•is divested out of the official assignee and vested in and adopt those of the majority of his co-aaep 9 »tes, 
Bim.i The powers and duties of such assignees are They are for the most part passive bodies,'^idod 
regulated by “ the Bankruptcy Act, 1861.” solely by the will and management of a few iutU;^dusla 

AesiahKaiFt, (Lat. asrtyno^io), in haw, among them, 

is the transferring and setting over to another of some Aseocuxxoir, ApBioair. {8» AtniCiS 'Assoctl-i 
right, title, or int^st. ziOK.) , . 

Assniiunoir, &-9tm-f-fai'-»Soa (Let. admmihiHa, Assooiattok op Iubas, in Mental Phil., ie the name 
fhoni ad, to, and nmUis, like), the act of organized given to that principle of the human mind liy which 
bodies, by which they convert foreign snbstanoes into certain ideas,—thoughts, feelings, or emotions, become 
tiieir own proper substance, by which food is converted connected together msuch away, as that they aftCr- 
iiito nnrriment. (A«« Nuiejtion.) wards tend to recall or reproduce one another. A 

Assizx, Si'size' (Lat. attettki; Fr. esxts, part, past good illnstrationof this is given by Coleridge, in his 
from the verb as>*oir,io sit).—The term,in its present Biograpkia I.iteraria. “ Seeing,” save he, ■’ amacicerel, 
acceptance, implies a court, place, or tiinewhenand it may happen that I. immediately think of gooseberries, 
where the writs and procesaes, whether civil or because 1, at onetime, atetnat-lcerel, with gooseberries 
criminal, are decided by judge andf jury. The counties, as the sauce; the first sy llable of the latter word being 
for the purpose of holding the assizes, are divided into that which had co-evisted with the image of the Idrd so 
eight oireaito, and judges are assigned by commission called, I may then think of a goose. In the nert mo¬ 
te hold their assizes twice a year in eviw comity, except ment, the image of a swan mav rise lieforo me, though 
London and Middlesex. The judges sit by virtue of four I had never seen the two birds together. In the first 
several anthorities. 1. The eommisaion of the peace, two instaneea, I am conscious that their co-existence in 
2. A connmissioa of oytr and tarminar, directed to the time was the circumstance that enabled me to rocoUcct 
judges and gentlemen in the county, by which they them j and equally eonscious am I, that the latter was 
•re empowered to boar and determiue treasons, felo- recalled by me, by the joint operation of jiiicuess and 
nice, and misdemeanours, by whomsoever committed, contrast. .So it is with cause and effect; so, Usi, with 
a. A commission of general pool deliverg, directed to j order.” Various philosophers have attempted to 
the judges and clerk (>f the assize associate, to try every define these laws of mentat association. According to 
prisoner in the gaol committed for any ofl'enoe what- Aristotle, they are three,—resemblance, contrast, and 
soever; but none but picsoners in guid, and to dis- contiguity, iliime, who has gcueraily been followed 
charge «uch against whom no bill is preferritd or found, by modern philosophers, makes them resemblance, 
4. A commission, or writ of mri prias, wliieh is a eon- contiguity, and cansation. Some have endeavoured, 
Bequenco of the anciciit commission of Uasize being again, to reduce all tlie phenomena of Associatiou to 
annexed to the office of justices of assize, by the one groat law. The first attempt of tliie kind was made 
Statute of'Westmir star, the second, 13 Edw. I. c. 30, by by Augustine, who said that thoughts that had once 
which the judges are empowered to try all questions of co-existed itf tlieinind, are afterwards associated togc- 
fact issuing out of the courts at 'Westminster that are ther. Sir \ViUiam Hamilton states, that all the Uwa 
thou ripe for trial by jury, and in which the venue is of Bssooiation may cusily be re,duced to two,—simul- 
Bdd ill the equnty. These commissions are aeoom-' taneity. and resemblance or affinity; under thaformer, 
panied by writs of assoetcriaa, by which certain persons includmg thoughte that are in the mind together, or 
are directed to associate themselves with the justices in immediate succession j under the latter, all that 
»nd seijeaats, that a auffleient supply of commissioners have such a connection existing between them os 
may not be wanting. But, to prevent the delay of that the thonglit of the one involve.s the thought of 
justice by the absence of any of them, there is also the other. These two be then reduces to one, which 
issued a writ of « non omnet, directing that, if all he calls the law of rediategration, or totality, iu- 
oanuotbe present, any two of them (a justice or ser. eluding, iu the first place, those tlioughta which arose 
jeant being one) may proceed to execute the commie- at the same time, or in immediate eotisecuiion, dud in the 
Biou. la law the assizes are but as one day, and the \ second, those thoughts which are bound up into one 
•Btry of every proceeding at them refers to the lirsh by their mutuaUffinity. “ Thanahts or mental activiticB 
day of assize. having once formed piarts of the same tirtal thought 

A*80ciATioK,ds-»o'-H-oi*-»ko» (r,at.ud,to,and«opi««, or mental activity, tend, ever after, immediately to 
ammipanionj.is a union of persons or asooiety formed suggest each other." It soeras evident that nil the 
for miituaV assistance, or for the joint carrying out of phenomena of mental association may be reduced to 
tome d^hite object. The value of coinbraed effort one great law,—that of coM/icai/y, by which ideas that 
in CaiByini;. whore individual exertions have been in the mind together, or iti close succession, 

would utterly fail, is very manifest. Many undertsk- ever after manifest a tendency to recaU or reproduce 
ihl^, in srhUm it would be impoMible tor individuals to each other. In persons of few idea*—the ur.«d>icatod or 
exabttrk, we see carried eti with success around us ignorant—this principle is very marked; Shakestieare'# 
By mean* of «»»dciattoiM. More particularly is the term Mrs. Quickly is an admirable instance of this, as she nor* 
•pplied to a union of individualB for the accomplish- rates with amazing minutenessthevwiousmeideBtstbat 
jQeiit of great' soaal, poUtibal, or sciontifto objects, happened at; the time when Sir John Falstaff made her 
ABBOuiUtion is one great feature of civilijialioo, and is a promise of uiarriage. When, however, the mind haa 
one of the most marked characteristics of the present become possessed of a numW of ideas, those that have 
i^pB. •'Men iawe learoed," says Dr. Chanuing," what been frequently before it become assoeiatod in various 
wonduiw .dtU: be aoeomplished in certain cases by ways with numerous other ideas ; and here wo observe 
oaiioti, and seem to think that union is competent to a law of mind analogous to the law of attraction m 
1 ^ 00 . ojm eoareely iianio an object for which matter, by which an idea, instead of recaliing iffi tbp 
BM^0 ijkstitutiDii naB not been formed. Would men I ideas with which it may have been aasooiated, which 
one Bet bf oitoon* and crush another,—they [would result in endless confusion, eelecta Only certaia 
■ ' Its , ' ■ ^ 
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*f them. That iMSme* rath*r tbaa otbew, a*e selectad, 
iemendB Bpon a TariaSy or^hxjuwstaBoca} ae, thafraiae 
offtincl oiftheinciitidtoiittbo time, their woentooss, 
wr the fmrueaey or leueth Of thne they may have been 
♦Bioeiated together. Another ptmciple of a#»ociation 
h that of a cart BBegwtiBg a whole, or a whole one or 
more of ita parts, most of our idew are made np of a 
anniber ofbthws, aajr one of whicH may suggest the 
i-hole idea, or the whole idea may suggest one or more 
of them. I'hos, paper may suggest whitenoss or smooth -1 
ness^ dr any of these may suggest pjper. In like man¬ 
ner, a word may be resolred into jl,8 oomponent parts 
or syllables, any one of which way suggest other words 
of which it forms a part. In thfa way, on© word sug¬ 
gests onotlior word havingthe same primal orderminal 
syiialdes'l #nd hence the rhythmical terminations of the 
lines in poetry make it much more easily remembered 
than prose j and the alliteration so frequent in proverbs 
rendm them easy to be recalled. It seems that by this 
principle of mentil analysis ihe law of similari^ or re- 
Bembliinoe may be explained; the mind, as it were, 
separating nn idea into its eompoticnt parts, till it 
obtains one feature which exactly corresponds to a 
featorn that goes to make up another idea. One idea: 
ipay suggest another idea with which it had never 
previouBi.y been associated: this is done by means of 
a third iil’ca common to both. Thus, Hannibal may sag- 
gc.st Kapolcon, though they may have never been as- 
eociated together in the mind, from their haring both 
crossed l lic Alps under similar circumstances. The 
intermediate idea is here evident; but frequently it is 
not perceived, though in ©very case its influence may 
be traced. To this same principle, we think, may 
be referred contrast, or that tendency of the mind to 
proceed from one idea to its contrary; as, from virtue 
t o vice, from light to darkness, from riches to poverty; 
there being, in every such ease, an intermediate idea 
common to both, ol which the one denotes an abun¬ 
dance, th c other a dofleiency. It is upon the association 
of ideas that memory depends. (See Muhouv.} 

Assets AS CIS, «V.»o-M««ce (Lat, ad, to, and sow, I 
sound), is a term used in Toetry and Ehet, to denote 
that the word.s of a phrase or verse have the same sound 
or tcrmiiiatioi), yot without making ju-ouer rhyme. 
This is commonly a fault in English, but the Homans 
somefnrj'.'S used it with eleganco; as,—“ Militom com- 
paravit, oxercitum ornSi'it, aciem lustravit." 

Aseo.vAST Rnyinss, iW-to-niiiii (Lat. ad, to, sonn, I 
BOimdy, ii) a term applied to a kind of verso common 
nmoug tiieSpaninrds and Portuguese, where the vowels 
only are required to rhyme. 

Afisi'.vtrlioir, iia-eum'^sbon (Lat. ad, to, and timptm, 
taken), is the name of a featival celebrJted by the 
Honiaii Catholic and Greek eUiirehes on the 15th of 
August, in honour of the miraculous asccut of the 
Virgin Marj' into heaven. 

AssrMfTioir, in Logic, is the name given to the 
minor or second proposition in a categorical syllogism. 
It is sometimes also applied to the consequence drawn 
from the proposUions of which an argument is com¬ 
posed. Tims wo say the premises are true, but the 
assumption is captious. 

Assurauob, Lint, (fifes iKsfluiscE.) 

AssYBis ir AacDixJtCTVBB, ds-air'-i-dn. — It is im¬ 
possible to give any detailed account of the style of 
nrchitecturo adopted by the Assvrians; but from the 
important discoveries made liy flotta at Khoraoliad, i 
and La yard at Konyunjik, we are enabled to form j 
Some idea of the gsiiorol features that characterized | 
the buildingB they raised as temples for their gods 
and palaces for their kings. It appears that when a 
Bite for luiy structure of great size and importance had 
been determined on, the first thing that was done was I 
to raise an enormous mound, several acres in super- 
lioial extent, and from twenty to forty feet in height •. j 
they did this to obtain an imposing elevation for their i 
buildings. The country through which the Tigris and 
Euphrates take their course is perfectly flat, and their 
palaces, which seem to have been low m proportion to 
their length and the extent of ground th^ covered. 
Would have appeared dwarfed in height, and compara¬ 
tively insignificantJf they had been raised pn the level 
of the soil itself. These artiflmai platforms were not 
merely heaps of earth, but were systeuiatickUy con- 
iitmctcd of sun-dried bricks, with on outer'facing of 
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hard calcareous stone, broo^ firom Aedistant momt- 
tains, and out in regular bloolm^ The ditnemdew 
of tlm mound of Ehorstdiad, wlflch is snpposdd to 
have formed the north angle of Uie ci^ of ITihe^^ 
may be given here to show the immense extsiA ra 
these constructions, and the hfoour aad time vdddit, 
most have been expanded in pUing them together.' ‘ 
It was formed two xmtangles, in the shape pf 
the tetter T, that whi^ u represented by the trass* . 
verse part being 0?6 feet long and dl2 feet broad, 
rising 20 feet above the levd of tim plain ; While the ' 
other, on which the palace stood, was 060 feet long and 
S53 feet deep, being 10 feet above thertnrfaoe of th# ! 
lower platform. The superfioial area of the two rec¬ 
tangles was nearly 18 acres. Botta state.s the hei|^ 
to have been from 40 to 60 feet. The mound at Eeu* 
yui^ was 7,800 feet in drcumference, and im area 
mmre than four times oslargeasthat of Kliorsabad.: 
Access to these terraces was gslned by flights of broad 
low steps adorned with seiuptured figures; and the 
platforms themselves were undoubtedly gardens, like 
tlie famous han^g gardens of Babylon, built ly 
Kebuchadnezzar for bis wife Amytis, which rose ott# 
above another on tmracBS supportod by piers and 
arches, nntilthey eeusUod the h^ht of the outer waits 
of the city. The buildings raised oh these mounds T 
were quadrangnlsr in form, with portris in each fa¬ 
cade, flanked with sculptnrM Wiiig^d bulls of great 
size. The walls were of brick .faced with panels or, 
slabs of gy'psum, adorned with figures in nas-folief 
hurgm than life. The pavement of the apartmeiihi 
consisted of stm-dried or kiln-baked bricks, but ifaa 
priuoipel passages were floored with broad flags 
stone. The state rooms in these palaces were of ^eat 
size, many in the palace of Khorsabad being wQui 
118 feet long, and from 32 to 33 feet in breadth; while 
at Kouyunjtk, an apartment was discovered Which was 
300 feet long and 46 feat brood. The walls of Aesy- 
riaii cities woi^e of enonnons thickness, being, in some 
cases, 46 feet in width; they were lofty, and wore snr- 
mounted by square towers ot intervals, with battle¬ 
ments for the protection of the archers who wsirc en¬ 
gaged in defending any beleaguered town. The walk 
ot their palaces were also of great width, being as 
much as 16,18, and even 21 feet in breadth; galleries 
are supposed to have been instructed on the toped! 
these broad walls by raising rows of dwarf columns on 
the inner and outer edge, and addmg a flat terrace* 
roof plastered on the upper eurface. There are no 
windows in any of the palaces that have yet been dis¬ 
covered, and it is coiijecturcd that they must have 
been lighted Iw apertures in the roof, which must have 
been flat, and formed of horizontal beams supported 
on rows of columns placed at intervals in the rooms 
below ! a flooring, or rather ceiling, of wood whs after¬ 
wards added, and covered with layers of sun-dried 
hrioks. The openings in the roof would probably be 
surrounded by open parapets, or rows of eojnmbs’sur- 
mounted by a similar kind of roofing. Such a meihod 
of construction would afford protection from the rain 
a-s well as sufficient light and good Ventilation; and the 
strong glare of the summer sun could be moderat^ 
by the use of curtains. The immense thickness of tlie 
walls would roiider the rooms cool in summer and 
warm in winter. It must be remembered that the 
above description of the method nsed for roofing these 
buildings is, to a great extent, hypothetical; but afl 
tlie Assyrian palaces that -have been explored bmir 
traces of having been destroyed by Are; and this could 
not have been the case unless a oonsiderable quantity 
of wood had been used in thmc oonstraction in the 
manner above indicated. Layers of bitumen were 
spread between the earth and the bricks and stones 
which composed the pavement, and also placed behind 
the alaliaster slabs with Which the walls were coated, 
to prevent injury arising from damp. Semicircular* 
headed openitigs in buildings represented on some of 
the bas-reliefs show that the Assyiisiis were acquaiateid 
with the principles of the arch; but they certainiy did 
loot use ibis form for the roofing iff theirbuildmgiy 
I although Layard has discovered a oriiflc vaulted citeni* 
her among Ue mins at Eimrcmd, It is fo be regretted.: 
that tlik highly iHia^inatiTe people were not anahtal:: :. 
to use more lasting materials for teeir grand and mas* 
alve struotttres than the sofl of the eonntey mixed sritb 
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THE MCflONAET -OP 


Assytiioi ScTUpture 


Aataroids 


clicked straw and hsiriicined by exposure to the sun. mouataina that aorround Mesopotamiav TUa laog 

All is life and animatioa in erery part of tbeir build* flowing robe is adorned with deep fringea and prMai 

incs j not a plain Unsonlpiined slab ia to be aeen. naented borders, aud the short tuniowhieh appears belo# 

They introduemridhocfloaiiog into their decorations j it is tiinuned in _ ■■ 

and from the fragmen^i'ousd on thefloora, and among a similsr man* 

the heaps of TttDbish that fill the rooms, it appears ner. Bonomiex* 

that the brick waQs above the carred slabs were faoed presses his Iwhof 

with enamelled tiles of the richest fanes, and that these that these Clial- * 

alabaster panels were set in a brilliapt bordering of deans and priests A s^ 

figures aha arabestiae patterns common to Eastern were the sCulp- # yC® 3,VT3r 

arohitectnre. This cmonring was most probably tors and painters . Vj 

earned through the enrichments of the ceilings and of the time. All /y 

tha wooden ccwmhs that supported them. Ho stone the specimens of 

edtumns have hitherto been discovered in any of the Assyrian sculp- Li!z!-~BLQ 

palaces that have been mentioned above, and they do tore tbttt have ''jWWrMSff y" 1 

imt seem to have been introduced into Aseyrian archi- been found show j jM| \ ir 

teoture of Hie age to which the cities of iJineveh and that they were \vV. 

Babylon belong. Simple in conception and design, faithful observ- »W/, 

massive in coDstmetion, and elaborate in ornamenta* era of nature, M|| mlWV .sll , 

tibn, the architecture ofthe Assyrians derived its chief although Ihey imluCT |\ 

grandeur and imposing appearance of stability and were not suilf- |l 


erected.—/Jef. Bonomi’s IViasoeft «B(i <<» Prtloce#. accomplish faith- ]pmKSjRBSs|^ 

AssTEiijr ScuiiriPEis.—Although the architectnre fnl reprodne- 
of the Assyrians was simple enough, yet this people tions of all they 
reached a nigh pitch in the excessive richness of their saw around 

scnlptnre. They seldom made statues or representations them. The pre- iV , j My i 

of the human form or animals in a complete and per- dominance of re- IllSl 

feet state, bnt confined themselves to sculuture in has- presentations of .fil u (jly 

relief, embossing figures on the surface of the slabs of battles and vie- '‘SV’^ gbs 

marworiform gypsum, with which the sides of their tories, and cfriiel- —■ 

rooms and passages were ooated. These bas-reliefs ties practised to- =-=—- 

were intended to bo piotorial representations of the wards their pri, 

manners and customs of the yieople, and, more par- aoners taken in assxeiax tccirtcBi:, 

ticnlarly, of the, history of the nation, giving an account war, fnrnishea ample proof that they were a pmud and 
of the remarkable events in the reign of any monarch, imperious people, vainglorious, and boastful, us, in- 
very much in the style of the Bayeux tapestry, allow- deed, we learn in Holy Scripture; and this is sop* 
ance being made for the difterence of material. On ported by the arrogant charseter of the enneiiorm 
some of these gypsum panels, which are about nine feet laseriptions accompanying their sculptures, which have 
high and from three to nine feet broad, carefully joined been deciphered by the skill and ingenuity of Orole- 
to pretest a continuous snrface round the walls of any fend, llawliason, and others versed in orien tal !an- 
room or passage, some royal personage is represented, guages and literature.—JS^. Bonoiui's Hiumi/i auti it.» 
attired in riohly-omamented robes, with a tiara on his Palaces ; Buried City of the JHast, 
head, surrounded with a numerous retinue of priests, Asteb, ds'-trr (Or., a star), in Bot,, a gen. of 
warriors, eunuchs, and attendants ; on others, the at- plants belonging to the not. ord. ComjMwitrc, and con- 
tack and defence of a fortified city is depicted, the taining a great nnmbor of species, growing in rul parts 
pursuit ofa flying foe, thetortnro and death of captives, of the world. One .species only, A. TripoHnm, tin; -jca- 
and all the varied episodes of war; while banquets, starwort, is a native of Britain. Some of the asters 
the chase, Hon and bull hunts, and the arts of peace, arefavouritegarden-flowers: namely,theScivlvugiaad 
form objects with which those already mentioned are aster (A. Bor® AagW®), the Michaehnas dai-y (A. 
occasionally interchanged. On some, the cagle-be^ed Tradeseani^, and the China aster (A. chiiieHiin), The 
flgnTO of Niaroch, ana those of other Assyrian deities last ia the n/oat valued, and is one of the most sliowy 
ap^ar, Somooftheseare represented with four wings, annuals in cultivation. It was brought from Ohiiva iii 
aaa oMompanied by what is term^ the sacred tree; the eariy part of the 18th century, and an imnicu.so 
the priests are generally represented with the symbolic number of varieties, exhibiting great diversities of form 
flower, wparently taken from this tree, in one hand, and colour, have been developed by British and couti- 
Tbe jambs ofthe portels of their palaces and chambers iiental florists. The genus Aster has lately been sjilit 
were naumly carved into the figures of winged bulls into six or seven distinct genera, which togethiT form 
and lions with human heads ; the head, fore-legs and the tribe AtteroidcB. 

fore part the body as far as the sho^dera being en- AsrisBACEJE, St-ter-ai'-se-e, the name given bv soma 
tirely finished, and the remainder m high relief on the botanists to the Conwosite order of plants.' iSee 
Side of the block which formed the jamb. One great OosreosirJE.) 

peculiarity about these figures is, that they are re- Astkiusk, ^t'-ter-iih (Or. otter, a star), is a mark 


xnra nitecn teet inneignc wm tound between bulls of for an explanation, (^notation, or tbe liko. 
this sott flanking the portals ofthe palwe of Khorsabad: Astbbism. ds'-lcr-iim (Gr. otter, a star), a group 

ft was stFangUug_a non apparenUy m mortal agony, ofstafS, a term formerly applied to the oolleotion of 
md was BUppt^d to represent * the mighty hunter" any heavenly bodies forming an entire conatellation, 
Biinrod huns^. Bepresentatmns similar to the fignre and used instead of that expression. It is now taken 
p thoMuexed engraving are frequently found on the to denote any small cluster of stars, whether forming 
bas-reliefs at Nmiroud and Kborsabad : that from part of a constellation or a distinct group, 
which the engravli^WM copied was found at the latter . Astebs, d-*tern', in Mar., any distance behind a 
piMe, the onte perfect figure remaining in the oonrt in ship, as opposed to ahead, which signifies before her j 
wtecb It was discovered, BMomi imagines jt to bo “ a thus, if south is ahead, or on the ^e to which the 
wvioer or on« of oroftrs of CJtal- Btem is dircot^d^ north wiU b« sstome Itsdso sicuifloa 

menhon^ la Dwiel (u. 2), of whom it wm the ia or at the binder part of a «Wp, or towards the hinder 


with ^l^r and beard dressed, and Hke), rn«mb«VL“aB 

tte b wd btiand with a fiflet or dtol^, with roMttes in orbits of Mars and Jupfter, four of which were dis- 
ft^^sad at themes. It oamra the symboho flower covered in the first decade ofthe present oentnry, and 
pIpJoft haM, wi^ia toe nght jt beu-s a wildhe-goat the remainder since 1845. They are sometimes oslled 
oribe^BmdM^fafomto^UmMwhWhMefotmaintt^ plamtoUt, an expression meaning ‘like a planet,* 






OTIVEESAli IjI»OElfATION, 


Aatdrolepifl 


ABtroleibe 


«rhich iwa^ey* » ^tt«r ide* of tlwir cbowotiW, in | beiog Kenerally found at tha jiiuetion of tbeiAiaftor * 
contradUtinctioa to Ssed «tan ; txiA ^gtra^odktcal oohuitn with the capital and haae. The Ecyptiann 


planeta, beejwise t^eup'orbit®, otilike thtw© of J^e somctimeB divided tHeir ccdiiami into Motion® b/ 
larger planete, are«c)t odniinea within the tddiae. The olaBfors ofasfoagalssurrotfoding the ehaChnt intorVim. 
entire number diiooreredsp to the prefeaf tfiDe(lS70) It ia generally plain, but eometimes carted fo reure* 
is ninety. JTlcnra, the eighth in order of discovery, is sent ireeda bound together with a ribbon,ienves, and 
nearest to the son, with a mean diaUnoo of 209,170,000 beads of various forms. It Gunnery It is a moulding 
miles : and Eu^rosync, the thiny-first, the most encircling a cannon about six inehea from its mouth, 
distant, being about 300,(K)0,000 ttulea from the centre Asxnaaattrs, MrUgf-A-ht* (Qr. ^^traj/alot, a dm), in 
of our solar system. Tho great space that bitervenes Anat., is the name of the ankle-bone, or dmt bone ^ 
between the orbits of the planetg Mars and Jupiter the foot, upon which the tibia moves, It is so oalit^ 
Kepler to iinagine that there mnst be a planet from being shaped like the die used by the anrients ih^ 
revolving between them which had hitherto escaped Uieir games. • ^ 

observauou tbrougb the smallness of its size; and this AsTaAOAi>t;s, in Boi., a gen. of plants belon^ng to 
supposition was subsequently strengthened bg the dia- the nat. ord. Xe^aniinoMs, sub-ord. Paniitcmucsie. 
ooyery formula knowTi as Bode's law (see Boos’s More than 230 species have been described, and most 
Law) , by which the respective idistanees of the planets of them are hardy plants, either shrubby or herba- 
from the sun were represented by certain numerical ceoua- The best-known British species are 4-Sypo* 
values, the approximate truth of which is shown by aloUitj the purple milk-veteb, and A, glgeuphyUet, the 
reference to their actual mean distances. liqttonee-volch. The species A. «»r«s, 

AsTsaoLHiils, Ss'-ier- 0 ‘U'~pi> (Gr, mter, star, UpU, A, creticu*, and some others, famish gam-tragacanth, 
scale), in Qeol., the star-scale, a gigantic fossil ganoid or, as it is frequently termed in the shops,gam-dmyoW. 
fish oftbe Old Hedsaudatoue> so named from the star- Trogaoanth oxndes naturally from au pmrts of the 
shaped markings on the strong plates which profect above plants, or from wounds made is the stems. Ii 
the bead. The structure of this creature is minutely is used by British manufacturers for stiffening crA|>e 
described in Hugh Miller’s work “Footprints of the and other light iiibrics, and by the petftjmers for 
Creator; or, tho Asterolepis of Stroroncss.’* making bandoline. In medicine it is employed for ita 

A8Tai:u[‘U'VLi.iT]!a,d«'-frr-^-il-lifes (Gr, asfrr, star, demulcent and emollient properties, and as a vehicle 
pkulfoH, leaf), in GcOl., fossil plants found abundantly for the exhibition of more active suhstaoces, 4. 
in the Coat-measures, Bias, and Oolite, character- ioctieiw, an annnal species, is cnltivated in Hungam 
ized liy star-like whorls of narrow leaves surrounding Germany, and other parts of Europe, for the seeds,: 
the jointed stems, 03 in the existing genera IftpparG which are roasted, groand,andu8ed as a sabstitutefor, 
and or an improver of, coffee. 

AsTHUii, to/V-wa (Qr. asfJjnaeo, I breathe with dif- Astral Spiriis, (Gr. astar; Iiati 

ficuily), in Med., ia a disease of the lnnga,‘character- fpiritut, a spirit), spirits that were supposed by those 
ized l>y diilioulty of breathing, which comes in parox- who stndied demonology and witoher^ in the ISth 
yarns, accompanied by a wheezing noise and a reeling centnry to bold the first place among demons and 
of tightness across the chest. The fit occurs most spirits of evil, The ChaldeanSj and those who wor^ 
frequently during the nighty suddenly awaking the shipped the ittars and Are in the early ages of the world, 
patient from sleep, who is obliged to assume an upright beheved that every object in the beavens poSsesseft 
posture, to prevent suffocation, and to struggle and an animating spirit, as the huinan body possesses a 
punt for breath while the paroxjmx continues, which soul. In the Medimval times the norion arose that 
IS usually for two or three hoars. Though a terrible, these spirits were either fallen angels, or the souls of 
it is seldom, in itself, a fatal disease. It is frequently the dead, or spirits deriving their origin from fire, 
hereditary, or it may arise from some inflammatory whose location was the air. They were thought to 
affection oHhe respiratory organs. Among the other exercise an influence for go^ or evil on every member 
causes that may give lise to it, are dwelliug in a moist of the human race. Faroc^us and the old uchemista 


anxiety, and a sense of tightness and fnlness about the 1 tie fast), substances which have the property of 
chest. Physicians usually distinguish thjeo hinds of contracting or drawing together the muscular nhre, 
asthma,—the humid, dry, and spasmodic, according and which are employed medicinslly for tbe purpose 
as they are, or are not, attonaed with eough and of checking flaxes, hmmorrhage, and diarrhma. Hut 
expectoration. Duringtheparoxysms, gentleaperients drugs most commonly used as astringents are alum, 
and anti-spasmodic medicines are recommended. A acetate of lead, catechu, oak-galls, and rhatany-rooU 


blister on the chest, bathing the feet in warm water, 
8 cup of bat cofiee, or the smoking of stramouinm, 


acetate of lead, catechu, oak-galls, and rhatany-root. 
Most vegetable astringents contain tannin. 
Artrocastusc, Sg-tro-kair'-i-um (Qr. miron, a star. 


are frequently of use. To prevent the return of a itu)'uen,aaat),inBot,,agea.ofpalms,incln^ngabout 


notmshing, sudden changes of temperature to be stems, leaves, and other parts are armeu. Xheirtiits 
avoided, regular and moderate exercise to be taken, of A. Taeuma and 4. MKruMuivi are oataWe. The 
and a change of climate or of situation to be tried, species A. vulaore, the Tucum-palm, is cultivated by 
As regards this last, it has been found that some have the Indians oi the Amazon for the sake of the epi- 
been leimt subject to asthma in the country, others in dermis of the unopened leaves, which they make into 
the centre of a town. strong and lino thread by twisting thin strips together. 

AwBs?.i. (See CObal, ManRxroBx.) Beautiful hammocks are made of this tuoum fliread. 

ARTRAsa, ds-Ge'-d, the name of one of the asteroids The tnoum-pahu is much more lo% than thatucuma- 
orplanetoids revolving between Mars and Jupiter. It palm. 

was discovered by Henekc, an amateor astronomer, AsTEOiABB.ae'-fro-foti (Gr. oefroa, a star, and tarn- 
at Briesen, in Germany, Bcc. 8, 18iS. IfeeAsiEB- 6amin, to take), an instrument semewhat similar in 
on)8.) purposcand construction to the armillary sphere, need 

AstbaOATj, (Qr. oHragaloi, a heel-bonc), by the old Greek s^tronomers to take the altitude of 

in Arch., a moulding, the section of wmoh is a com- the stars, as its name impliss. Tbe astrolabe of the 
plete semicircle, projecting from a porpendicnlar astroloigers was merely a graduated circle, with sights 
aismeter, so called from its resemblance to the projeo- attach^, which they used for the same purpose. It 
rioa of the heel of tho human foot. Itis principally used was similar to the instrument so called, which was used 
atthoupper ends and bases of the shafts of columns, and for ta^g altitudes at sea before the invention of 
in the entablatures of tbe Ionia, Comnthism, and (iom- Hadley's sextant. Hipparchus, an astronomer who 
posite orders of arohiteoture, and also is Boman Boric, floni^cd ^ Alexandria, in Ecmt, abont 130 b.c., ia 
It is the most simple of all monldittgs, being the only eUpposed to be the inventor of the astrolabe. He was 
one that can prmeot from a plane suriaoe without the also thefllrst who joined circular rings together to repr«<. 
aid of affUet. Its chief use seems to be to bind the sent the equator, the meridian, and the troiiios; thM 
difibreut parts of columns and entablatures together, {mriginating the amuHory sphere. About tho yaac 1909 
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t he term mm iiS4Sd to ift pwijecaon hf ih» 

,o{ the (Sphere on » ^ipe eweee, wUch it now csU(»d e 
planisphere. (SeefnABSterBXKB.) ^ ^ 

AsiBoiiOOT, 4lGhr« ostron, a starn'and ^ 

legati A word or (3i*isourBe|, an ei^ession Mteridly 
iueanion the dooteine oar Mdenoe oT the stars, hut 
especial]^ taken to the art of foretelling Aituiv 

events, and the rtOod Or evA fMsioie lik^y to hethU 
any mah daring hw KMme, finm tho aspect of the 
heavens and the relative position of the planets and 
othw heavenly bodies at time of Ms birth. This 

a0, which; u comincmly onderstood by tlie term I 
iistiola^, is properly called iudicial astrolojw; for, ini 
the early ages of the world, astrology incinded the! 
(Soimioe of astronomy, as well as the art of making 
S>redietions from the motions of the stars; the early ^ 
astronomers, or rather astrologers, matijig astroaomi- 
«al observations entirely for the sake of acquiring an * 
iasight into fatnrity, as they imagined. The history of; 
the rise and xwogresa of astrology ig nearlv the same | 
as ^at of a-stironomy. Its decline may be dated from 
the time of Coperniens, who showed that the sun was 
the centre of onr solar system, and not the earth, as 
it had beenfoTmerly supposed; and, although this is no 
Argument against the troth of the science, yet the fact 
that all cslcalations with regard to the motion of the 
bearenly bodies bad hitherto been based on erroneous 
suppositions, was mainly instrumental in disabusing 
the minds of men generally of any relisuce tlmt t hey had 
previously placed on the' cicdmitiuus derived from the 
exercise of the art. All astronomers, iuclnding Kepler 
himself, up to his time, have been more or less infected 
with the idea that (heir science gave them the power 
of foretelling events that wore about to happen; and 
remarkable matances have occurred of the veritication 
of astrological predictions; but no one, on reflection, 
earn assert in earnest that the aspect of the heavens at 
the time of birth can have the slightest inilnenoe on a 
man’s charaeter, disposition, and fort unes. If it were 
so, all who are born at tlie same moment (and it is oat- 
eulatod that about sixty births o(K;ur throughout the 
wcadd every minote) must nceessarily rnu the same 
career ; and consequently all those who were horn at 
the some time as the emperor li'apoleon (.u- the duke 
of W^ngton should have met with similar fortunes. 
Although at the present time all the people of Eiuitcru 
tiHlions are believers in astPology, eapcciidly those who 
profess the Malioraedan faith, it is astonishing that 
this pretended science should even now ho practised 
in England, and that so many ar(j credulous enough to 
purchase aunauacs and other works which profess to 
foretell coming events, and even to place reUance on 
the statements put forth in them. The proctioe of 
astrology was imiversal among the Oriental nations at 
* very early age j and, altbough its origin is involved 
in pbseurity, it may probably be attributed to the 
CholdeanB. The Umdoos and Chinese have always 
attached the grentegt importaneo to it, and the Arabs 
eedulously cultivated the art, as well as the astronomers 
Who flourished in Egypt before and after the birth ci 
our Saviour, at which period it is considered to have 
been introduced into Western Europe. The Jews 
practised it after the return from the captivity in 
Eabylon. . It appears that the Greeks were the only 
ancient nation tliat gave no credence to the revelatioiis 
of it* professors. As many expressions are met with 
in the works of onr old English authors and dramatic 
writers, which are nnintelligible withont some idea of 
tim broad outliaes of the science, it may not be ont of 
^aee to give a brief sketch of its leading principles 
nnd ihe xnatiner jn which it was practised. The heavens 
nbpve and below the horiz(m were divided by imaginary 
eircleB, drawn through its north and south points, into 
ogcud parts, which were called the twelve 
faooses of heaven. They were numbeied in order from 
tite division la the east immediately below tlie horizon 
winch eootamed the part o tlie heavens about to rise 
into riew. The Enee of division were supposed to 
reinate umnovaMc, so that every pact of the heavens 
paM«d throngh eac^ hoose saceessively oneein twenty. 
£>nr bon^ The term horosoope was given to the 
point ^ eeliptio about to me. The first bouse 
was ttfed theasoeodant: it was the strongest, and also 
kiioiriL.ha lie house of Elb ; the second was the house 
of glelids p ^ tirird, of br(rihren; the fourth, of 
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parents and relatives; the fifth, Of ehildr:en| the sixth, 
of health; the serenth, of niarriage: the eiprii, of 
death ; the ninth, of religion ; the tenth, of oignitieB 
(this houseranked next inimportanee to the first); the 
eleventh,' of friends; the twelfth, of foes. To eitdh 
division one of tlie bea-venlybodiss was assigned as its 
lord, who was TOostpowerfnl in his own hoiise, The 
position of a planetrin any house was its dittaSied from 
the boundary cirole Or onsp of the house measured on 
the zodiac; and the part of the zodiac which chaneod 
to be in each honae was a point which MpeciSlly de¬ 
manded the attention of the astrologer in bis eonsi- 
derati(m Of the oroeota of the various divisions. Ttwf 
relative position of the hosvenly bodies in the difTermit 
houses a^ any particular moment was called a theme.; 
and to cost the nativity of any one was to forte a plan 
of the heavens in the roanuer ohovo mdiiiaCcd at the 
moment of hivlh.—Sibly's OeeM Scutneeg; EngUA 
Cgotopadia —Arts and Bcionces, 

ASTSonouA, «s‘<ro-fo'-mu (Gr, osfron, a star, 
and loios, a pod), in Hot., a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to the mat. ord. EpacHdaetut. The species 
A. kumifMd yields the Tasmanian Cratiherry. _ This 
trust is about the size of a blackcurrant, but is of a 
green or yellowish colour, Bometiiiics tinged wKh red, 
and consisia of a viscid apple-fiiivourcd pulp, inclosing 
a largoseed. Tlie flowers are of a beautiful scarlet. 

AsTKOSOMy, ,Is-tru»'-f)-*ne (Gr. esfi-oa, a star, no- 
«toa, law, rule), the scienoewhich gives us an iiieught 
into the wonderful construction of the universe, and 
niahea us aequaiuted with the motions and rel.stive 
positions of the heavenly bodies. It may tw considered 
as consisting of two great divisions,—jvraetical ustro- 
nomy and theoretical astronomy. Under the former 
may be classed the lationrs of the astronomer in his 
observatory, surrounded b.y instruments of various 
kinds, that have been brought to the greatest porfee- 
tion liy tlio accnnvulated cxncricncts of a long seritm of 
years, acquired by the careful observation and reaeeich 
of human inU'Ueet of the first order; wbifo under the 
latter must be placed t)ie calculations of the mathe¬ 
matician, who can correct, by computotion, the slight 
errors to which observations'made by tiio beat instru¬ 
ments ore always lialdo, and detertniue the distaneo, 
shape, size, orbits, and oven wciglst, of the ninncrons 
celestial bodie.s, as well as the occurrence of eclipses 
and other phenomena, and coustruct taljlc^s of the 
I'isiug and sot ting and other ephetnerides of the sun, 
moon, and planets for years in advance, such ns those 
which are found in the Nautical Almanac, for ths in¬ 
struction and guidance of sailors, who find them of 
the utmost value in determining tlie pi'Bition of their 
- vessels and their course from one part, of the, world to 
another, rractical astronomy rwjuireB an intiraato 
knowledge of tlte constrqction and working of the 
! various instriiments by which obseiwations ore made. 
Notices of these are to bo found under their respectiTO 
headings. {See Ctacin, Shikbeai. Ci.OCK, Eqt’x- 
xoniAi, Thaw HIT-iNsrBVSTKWT, PKwniitrtjif, Txtx- 
soont, &c.) Theoretical astronomy, which includes, 
with the operations of the insthomatieian, tha t hraneh 
of the science which has been called physical aatro- 
inomy, or the oonsidoration of the ohservatioBB rf 
astronomical phenomena so that the causes of these 
pheuomena may bo discovered, and tlie laws of nature 
which influence them may be deduced, is also treated 
under the names of the principal subjects Which par- 
tiouiarly belong to it. {See AniiHnATlon , CiBxvmTipw, 
Gionitsy, Lkibation or thb Moon, PAnAM.AX, Pbb- 
CKBBJON or TUT! Kquikoxhs. ilBrEACitow, Tinan 
Theort, &c.) Definitions of astronomicnl terms, and 
the nature of the heavenly bodiiiS, us far as the limited 
power of man has hitherto been able to determinn 
them, ace also given in their respective places, {See 
Asijisoiss, OoMKtfl, Moon, EiiSjrnxs, Fixitii (??r*k8, 
Sns, SoiiAK SrsTEM, Zodiac, Ac.) The earlv Metory 
of astronomy is involved in considemttle ohsourity; 
but of all the sciences that have occupied the reiieaim 
of man, it is certainly the most ancient. The mintll 
of the first inhabitants of tho earth were donbtlesi 
soon directed to the wonderftfl recurrence of the phe* 
nomcna of day and night; the sun in the lull blaze of 
Ms meridian glo^, now scorching the •eastern plains 
With the intensity of Ms heat, sow veiled with mists 
and clouds that hid for a aeason Mb weloome light and 
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those w1m»» i*Wer * vlrikti ignonmtly «teo%j^B«iBiUye O»idetiei»of^isiireM»Bjl»tk«*oa 
worshipped hi» T«fy presenq®. The ehangee in tho^ these euttiorities. The CireelcB d^red tbeh' eatro* 
.pale moon, pver whet was imegisea to ho w Domical knowledge frcnn ,the ia ISto' ■ 

wanlt of astn’o oiwstsl etadded With conntlces stare, place; hot the Bgrptiatis hare Ie% Do reeoidi of IQikr 
from the silver eweidt of the horned oreeoeot to the obsartaiwn** The pyratniiis, which are placed ewagthr 
' bidad shield of her orb at the fuU, would slso be not^ north add south, are suppoi^ to have had soma aatntK 
with wot^Cr and amazemmit. Men would soon begin nmniCaluse; and it hasbeenamatterM’dowtwhctlw 
to renmrk the regularity of thesa ehsugcs, as well as the division of the zodiac (hcmld not be ra®er Utfri* ■ 
the motion of some stars and the i^parrat immobility bated to the l^ptiana than the ChaM*affla. 
of <jtl>ers; and then records of these observations the Greek phiibsopher Tbales, who flonrished abodt 
would be made, and the first link forged of the long &40 n.o,, the real and reliable record of fhets connected 
chain of discoveiies, mnong which those of Tyeho Brahe, with the faistoiy of astronomy may be considered to 
OopCrnious, Galileo, Kepfo, and Newton are the most commesnee. 'Fhalce is said to have fredlcted a toM 
important, reaching to the addition of member after eclipse of tbesnn, which happened at the time he had . 
member to our idanetary system, and the groatIm- foretold; but it is'a question whether his saceeMin ' 
provemants in the science which have beetrniade and this instance was purely accidental or .aceompiishad W 
sse stnUmaking in our own times. The Ohaldreans the aid of the Chaldman Saros. (See Sims, fi gtv- 
ere, perhaps, thefirstnatinn'tfaatcnltivatcd astronomy, Sisair.) Be was tbe first to show that the e^h was' ' 
although the Chinese, ilindoos, and Egyptians equally a sphere, and not a plane surface, as the ancients ilna- 
claim to take rank as the originators "of the sejenec. gined; and he also gave the Grecian sailiws some idea 
The Greeks, also, were efficient astronomers, and did of shaping their eourse by the stars; Pythagoras, 
mneb for its advancement; they also have the merit who fiourished about SOO b.o., did not consider Gib 
of having foUowed up theG observations for the sake earth to be the centre of the universe, but, aa it 
of the seicueB itself, while all Gie above-named people was afterwards shown byCopmmiens, that the har1& 
applied it to fnrniab means of inquiry into the future, and other planets revolved round the sun, Tbe oUljr 
and (with the exception of the Chinese, who made it improvements and additions to the science before flfo 
subservient to state purposes), closely connected it Alexandrian school, which flourished in ®|Rfpt Under 
with religious, or rather superstitiems observaiioes. It the Ptolemies some 200years later, are the intr^setioa 
may nut bo out of place to note briefly the claims of of the Metonio or luni-solor aiyoie, of nineteen years^ 
the contending nations to the honour of having origi- by Meton, 432 D.c., Which was improved byCgl^ua 
nated the science. Iho Chiildican priesta observed about a hundred years afterwards ; the first CCmifiB- 
and placed on record the rising and sotting of the tation of the year of 3(!5| days, by BadoxusufGnitfoS^ 
celestial Imdies, and eclipses of the sun and moon, 370 n.c,; and the idea of tho dsilyrevoiutiott of tbo v 
from a very remote period, as it is stated by Biodorus ; earth upon its axis, which was taught byNieetsMj k 
tliey nnderstood the Metonio cycle (are Meiokio plulosopher and astronomer of Syracuse, mtbon^tnb 
Crcf.E); they used the clepsydra, or water-clock, to notionissaidtohaveoeourredtoAnaarimanderscuneeeB* 
mark the lapse of time, and the gnomon and hemi- turies before, who also asserted that the light aSSbrded 
spherical dial, for determining solstices and the pori- by the moon was caused by therefloction of the Sun** 
tions of the sun respectively. Alexander the Great, rays from that body. Hitherto everything eonneeted 
according to the old writers Simplicius anil Porphyry, with the science bad been vague and ttlisalhifactoM', 
Ibund at Babylon a Ikt of eclipses from 2234 b.c., more mere guesses at truth,—guestics which, in the msforiiy 
than l,tKK)years before the conquest of Babylon liy of cases, fell very wide of the mssrk; but wiw Gio 
that monarch, and sent them to Aristotle. The astro- astronomers of the Alexandrian school, » regular 
nomer Ptolemy meutions a few of these in his writings, system of observation was commenced; The paths of 
the earliest or which is dated 720 n.c. They are, as the planets iu their orbits were determmed; the re> 
may be imagined, but roughly miide, the time being lative positions of the fixed stars clearly laM down, 
given in hottrs oDly,,and the part of the diameter and the constellations or flusters of stars invarions 
ecUpsed within o quarter of an hour; but they happem regions of the heavens, that had been grouped together 
to bo the earliest recorded observations on which any and denoted by fauoifu! outlines of figures of beasts, 
dependence can be placed; and, by comparing them and birds, and human bemgs, referring, in many cases, 
with observations ot bis own time, Halley was led to to subjects connected with the old Greek mythology, 
the discovery that the moon moves K>nnd the earth were duly mapped out and catalogued. The tot 
with greater rapidity now than in the eariy ages of the Alexandrian school of philosophy may be consideretl 
world. The division of the ecliptic into twelve equal to have existed forl76 years, from the time of l’uuo« 
parts (the twelve signs of the zodiac), and that of the charis and Aristyllns, who flourished shout 300 b.c., 
day and night into twenty-four hours, are ascribed to to the death of Hipparchus of Bitbynia, the grestost 
the Cbaldscans. The Chiueso records of astronomical of all the astronomers that lived before the Gliristmn 
observations claim to go back to tho year 2.S57 n.c. era. The second school commenced with Ptolemy, 
Nothing of importance is noted in them; a bore list about 130 s.n., and ended with Pappus and Theon of 
of eclipses of the sun and the anpcarMice of several Alexandria, early iu the 6th century, when the Goths 
oomotsis all that is given. That they were notoriously had crossed the Mediterranean, and extended their 
incorrect folly appwra from the circumstance that ravages into Egypt and Northern Africa. The most 
many eclipses mentioned in this record have been re- oeiebrated ostrononua'a in the first of these AleiEnSriaU 
oalculetea, end not one prior to the time of Ptolemy schools were Thnooharis and Aristyllns, whose ioitifc 
can be yerifled with anything approaching exactness, observations proved of as much importance to Hip- 
The Chinese were acquainted with the Metouic cycle parchus as the rough records of ecUpsos observed at 
and the motions of the planets; but they knewnothing Babylon were to Hailey, enabling the clever Greek to- 
about the preoession of tho equinoxes until abont discover the precession of the eqUisoxes. Contem* 
400 A.D. The Hindoos rest their claim on a series Of porary with these wsis Enclid, better known to ns as a 
observations known as theTables ol’Tirvalore,” which mathematiein.n, but whose name must not be omitted 
are assumed to date from tho year 3102 b.c., the here, since his clear and logical reasoning musthavA 
beginning of the iron age of Hindoo mythology, when done much to povo the way for foture discorerw, 
an extraordinary conjunotion of the sun and moon and particularly those who turned their attention to tho 
all the planets is SM to have taken place. These theory of the science. Someyears latercameAris- 
tablea are believed by competent judges to have been tarehns of Samos, remarkable for being the first who 
Ikbrioated from data derived by the Hindoo astro* attempted to ascertain the magnitude of the earth and 
nomers from the Greeks and Arabs. It is, however, its distanoo from the sun and moon: ho was also a 
fair to odd that tliere are many who contend that they believer In the Pythagorean theory, that the earth 
srero compiled from actual observationa made by the revtdved round the ann. Another celebrated astnP 
Hindoos tliemselres, although cqmmeneed at a much nomer ofthis school was Ekatastbenes, who also tufoed 
later date titan the epoch nssigned for the beginning bis attention to the determination of the magnitude m 

'vt the record. There is mneb in them that is correct; the earth, and the angular obliquitjr Of the ecliptioto 
but they appear to be in many points a mean between the equator; he also made observations with astrolsww 
the tawes of an eminent Arabian philosopher. Alba- of'his own constTnetion, which existed at Ale^ndm 
tsgnius, and those of Pt<fleiny, wbicn seems to furnish in the time of Ptolemy. But the mastfr mind oftaw 
1.61 ^ ■ 
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ji.tei»ndria» wtroBomer# wsa fanad ia Hipii4roliu»o to the World in 1270 j wWle Uleg Beg,» mndaoa (of 
Bithyma, who flotmihed .frohi 160 to 126 IHjnonr the Tartar, niade ohsemtioDs et Sa^roaad' 

Newtouof hie age. So thade a cetaldgae ofl,08l 8tara, abodt the year 1433, and eon«traoted the most eoyceet 
diterminiii^ the latitade smd lODgitude of 6»oh, which oat4ogoe of stars that had appeared np to his own 
is the firstlist ott which any reliaace can be placed, as time. Thigpriuce was as eminent as a geographer M 
those attributed to Biatosthenee and others are dewnd he was as an astronomer. Prom this time, howesw, the 
cfbearings by which they can be recognised and iden- study of astronomy bas gone down among Ariatto 
titled, Hefixed, with greater approximation to exact' nations; their hno^riodge of the science being solely 
ness thamany of his predecessors, the length of the kept np for the eaKe of the assistance derived in the •• 
year, and demonstraited the inequality of the sun's prosecution of the study of astrology. In the early 
motion. He made most important discoveries respect' part of the 13th century, the attention of Buropean 
ing the moon, determining her mean motion, her nations was again tunned to astronomy. PrederickH., 
apogee andm^IgBe, her parallax, and inebnation of emperor of Germany, ordered a translation of the t 
her orbit. He emoedated echpses, and discovered the AtisagesttobemadeduringhiBreiga; and AlphonsoX., 
preeession of the equinoxes, as it baa been remarked; kiiig of Castile, collecting a great number of the most 
and he was the first who gsiued an insight into the notable aftronoiners of tlie age about him, cansed a 
principles of plane and spberioal trigonometry, or set of tables to be compiled m the year 12^; which 
measarement by triangles. Ho also used right asoen- are known as the Alphonsino tables. (SesAtoneisw 
aion and deohnaijoD for determining the places of the or Anraoirsurn Tannss.) It was this monarch who 
stars ; bat afterwards fixed their positions by latitude wa.s so puzzled by the intricacies and anomalies of the 
and longitude in preference, applying this liictUod to Ptolemaic system, that be gave vent to the remark, 
aaoertaih the relative situations of places on the earth, that if he had been consulted at the creation of the 
thereby reedering as great a service to the science of univerBe, he would have managed things far better and 
geography as be had fo that of astronomy. We may much more simply. Prom this time until 1300, nothing 
well wonder when we consider how much this old is worth recording in the history of astronomy, Co- 
a^onomer effected, and that all he did was done pornicus was then twenty-seven years of age, and, 
without aid from those instruments and appliances attracted by the interest attaching to the study of this 
which prove such powerful auxiliaries to modem re- science, entered on his laborious researches with the 
eearch. Prom the death of Hipparchus to the time of eager and ardent thirst for fame and knowledge so 
Ptolemy, a period of about 2SU years, no astronomer common at bis period of life in minds like his. The 
cif eminenoe is mot with, and no discovery of any result of his iovostigatiohs was a table of the motions 
practical utility was made. Ptolemy followed closely of the planets, and a work on the Xfvohitiott of ih« 
in the footsteps of Hipparchus, substantiating or alter- lleavenlj/ 2iodie», in which he endeavoured to show the 
ing the various theories which his predecessor had fallacy and error of the system of Ptolemy, intro- 
propqnnded. Among his chief discoveries were the dneiug in its place what has since been known as the 
libratiouof the moon and the refraction of light. He Oopernican system (see CorBitwicxN System), which 
made a catalogue of the stars, based, most probably, is the true theory of the motion of the universe. He 
on that of Hipparchus, with the positions corrected by met with great opposition in the promulgat ion of liia 
the improvements he had been enabled to effect: he views; and his theoiy was not esteemed at its true 
also invented a plmietary system known as the Ptole- and proper value, because be was unable to answer cer» 
maio STstem (see PxoiEMiic System}, which was tainoWsetions that were made to it, which have since 
generally considered to be the true principle of the been folly explained away. For thirteen years he 
motion of the universe, iiutil CopMruiens revived and boldly contended for the truth of his svstem; but ho 
extended the system originated by Pythagoras. He died, worn out in mind, and body with the wearing toil 
wrote at great length on iwtronomy and mathematics, of thought and anxiety, a few weeks after his great 
as well as on other sciences, embodying the result of work bad been given to the world in a printed form, 
liis olwervations and his viAions dissertations in a work Many astronomers, of all cl|mcs and countries, 
called “Megale Syntaiis,” or the Great Collection, laboured and wrote during tlie time that elapsed be- 
Md, by the Arabs, the Almiige»t, (See Aemagbst.) tween the death of Copernicus and the year 1600; but 
His suooeasprs, with the_ exception of Pappus, who of all these the moot famous was Tycho Bralie, born 
wrote a commentair on his works, and Theon of Alex- 1640. Commenciug the study of astronomy at a very 
andria, were men of little or no note. After the death early age, he soon determined to devote his life to the 
of foesephilosopheTS, the second school of Alexandrian prosecution a)f the science;,end In 1582 he. began his 
philosophy may bo considered to have ceased, or, observatio.ns on an island in the Baltic, near Copen- 
perhaps, to have languisUed until its total destruction hagen- He did not adopt the system that had Been 
Iw the Arabs, then caUed Saracens, about the middle of suggested by Oopernious, but substituted a theonr of 
toe 7tb century. Fartunately,the Arabs preserved the his own, known as the Tychomc System, in which 
writings of Ptolemy, and, ju the year 762 a.n., com- be asseried that the earth was the centre round 
commenced, a diligent prosecution of the study of which the sun moved, but that oil the other planets 
the science, under the fostering encouragement of moved round the sun, continually circling about 
the Arabian caliphs; and although astronomy under him as he moved onwards in his conrsc rohnd the 
the Arabs was not extended by any groat dieeoveries, earth. This theory of Tyeho Brahe was received more 
yet the careful observations made by these people favourably than that of Copernicus, as there was no 
led to the correction and more accurate determi- argument against it that could not be answered; and 
nation of many elements of the science that had it explained all the phenomena of nature fully as well 
been sought out by the inquiring minds of the as the theoiy it was intended to euporsede. In addi- 
old Greek aatronomers. The most distinguished tion to the invention oftbeTyehonic system, he effected 
of 1ihe_ Arabian astronomers were AlbBtegoiuB, or A1 great improvements in the mstrumeuts then in use. 
Bataip, who flourished about S80, Ebn-Yunis, and He produced a catalogue of the fixeff etars eonsideiw- 
Abnl-W^a. The first-named of these found out the ably more accurate than any which had preceded it, 
motion Oftheauu'sapogee. (Sec AwomawsiicYbab.) and made the first table of refractions. Ho also added 
He riso made corrections in the oaleulathin of the pre- greatly to what was already known of the motions of 
uessioB of the equinoxes, and advanced to a great the moon, discovering the moon’s variation and annual 
extent in the knowledge of trigonometiy, making use equation (»c« EquAwow, AsaruAX), the ohangiog 
bf sines and versed sines, Bbn-Yunis, who Uved 1000 motion of her nodes, and the inclination of her orbit. 
A.fo, left many tables and results of observations, and He improved bis tables by negleotingwbat was eolM 
vtas the first to employ sabsidiaiy angles in his calou- the trepidation of the precession of the equinoxes, and 
lations. Abnl-Wma, who lived at the same time, did made very hni>ortant researohes into the nature, 
mnohfor the improvement of tr|gonometry, n.sing tan- conrse, end distance from the earth of oOmets. which 
cents; co-taegents, and secants, in addition to the sines wore previously imagined to bo atmospheric bodtmu 
Mid versed, sines of Albatoghins, and left tables of The next astronomers of eminenoe who rendered im« 
Xaogeutoand eo-tangsrits. The use of the cosine was portent service to the advancement of the science wer# 
iatroditeed by Gebiz, a Spaniard, some years later. Kepler and Galileo; the former of whom was bora 
Jn Persia astroaonV had not been neglected. Ha8ir-jl671, died 1630, and the latter born 1664; died 1642, 
opmjntod tabln Of ohseryationt, and gafe them'The lives of these philosophers bring the history <if 
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on the aiwoTeriee of Tyebo Brttbe, ond In* own inves- 
tiesUons of the otbSt rf the planet Mer*. Kepler wa* 
to the condtHdon* 4A»cm«wt«d in what are tailed 
hie First wd Second lj»w« {see KwpsB'B Tlhws), tbit 
the bourses in which the planets more round the sun 
ere ^nse*. haring thS enn as one of the foci, and that 
the areas of the orbits are proportional to the times of 
revolution. His Third Law, that the squares of the 
periodic times of the planets aro proportional to the 
cubes Of their relative distwioes from the sun, was 
cnunoiated in 161S, nine years after the discovery of 
theflrstand second laws. Kepler did much to estab¬ 
lish the system of Copemieus, and to answer the argu¬ 
ments that had been previonsly urged agai^ it. His 
last w*rlt was the compilation of the Kudolphine 
Tables, jibblished about lour years before his death. 
During the life of Kepler, two inventions, invaluable 
to the prosecution of the science, were made. The 
telescope was first oonstructed in Holland by an opti¬ 
cian named Lipperhey; and logarithms were invented 
in Scotland bv Napier of Morchistoun, from whom tiie 
clever and gallant Napiers, that have made themselves 
famous in our own times, were lineally descended. 
Galileo greatly improved the original telescope, making 
one which magnified to the extent of a thousand times. 
■With the aid of this instrument, he soon discovered 
the satellites of dupiter, the ring of Saturn, and the 
phases of Venns resembling thosu of the moon, as well 
ns the hills and vaUeys on the moon's surface. Ho also 
asserted the truth ot the sy-stem of Copernicus, which 
drew on him the dist>lea.sure of Paul V., tho monarch¬ 
priest of Homo at that tiraq; and, in the subsequent 
reign of Urban "VIII., in ltS3, subjected him to the 
tender mercies of the familiars of the Holy Inquisition, 
who wrested from him a recantation ot tho views he 
had so ably advocated. It will bo impossible to do 
more than" glance rapidly at the salient points in the 
growth of the Koience wiiioh appear previously to the 
discovery of gravitation, which has immortalized the 
name of Sir Isaac Neiriou. Gassendi, in Ifidl, had 
watched the trausit of Mercury across the disc of the 
Buu i Descartes, an eminent mathematioiao, had pub¬ 
lished his Cartesian theory; Vernier bad invented an 
instrument, which bear.s'lfis name, to determine the 
smallest subdivision of space (see Vuttsisa); Norwood 
had measured the metidiau from London to York with 
great accuracy j Gascoigne, Auzout, and Picard had, 
independently of each other, applied tho telescope to 
the quadrant, and the micrometer to the telescope; 
Huyghons ba^^pustructed tiie first pendulum clock, 
and Aloreton md made use of tho pendulum to lusist 
him in his observations of the diflerenoo# of tbc right 
ascension of the heavenly bodies; Gregory, in IdiKI, 
bad constructed a reflecting telescope; and Cassini, 
with many other valuable discoveries, had ascertained 
tho period of the rotation of Jupiter, and compiled 
the earliest tables of the satellites of that planet. 
Newton, who was bom in the year in wliicb Galileo 
died, was now twenty-four years old, and had already 
conceived a notion of the theory of gravitation, to 
which he is said to have been led by a train of thought 
arising from the observation of the fail of an apple. 
(&« UHAViTAtioiT.) It was many years before he 
conld satisfy himself of the truth of his speculations, 
and deterniino the laws on which hia wonderful dis¬ 
covery rested; but be nltimately published it in his 
Frincipia, in lfi87. Ily observations of the oomet of 
1680, Newton found that, in accordance with tho laws 
propounded by Kepler, the orbits of comets about the 
BUD were ellipric. He also invented fluxions, deter¬ 
mined the form of the earth, and showed tho influence 
of tho moon upon tho ebb and flow of the tides. In 
1669 he constructed his first refiocting telescope. Ho 
ended Ws useful life as an astronomer, mathematician, 
and philosopher, in 1727. Contemporarv' with Newton 
were Halley and Flamsteed, who held the post of first 
asUvnoinCr royal in the Observatory at Greenwich, 
founded in 1675. Flamsteed was as eminent a practical 
astronomer as Newton was skilled in physical astro¬ 
nomy. In 16S0 ho determined the laws of the moon's 
annual equation; and fourteen years later, in conjnno- 
tion with Newton, he commenced a scrieo of observa¬ 
tions, for the improvement of the theories then bold 
respecting the moon'^s motions, and the laws which! 
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NewtonhBd .arrived at Tespectfog the reSsetion and 
tofraction :Of lightl He. ihade a long ootelogoe of 
stars, in whiohi important additions were made to 
those that had already been pabliahed; end many sersee 
of astronomical observations, which were given to the 
world in his valnable Jftstoria Oefestifc which svaa 
bronght out sixyears after las death. His sneoeesvw 
Halley, who had made researches in the aOuthera 
hemisphere at St, Helena, discovered the accelerated 
mean motion of the moon l^ tbe aid of the eiflip^ 
recorded at Babylon, and preserved in the Great COfo' 
lection of Ptolemy. He also added consderably td: 
our knowledge of the revolutions of qpme ts and their 
nature. He was inooeeded in bis torn by Bradley, 
who discovered the aberrdtiou of li^t in the year that 
Newton died; tbaa giving incontrovertible ^Of of 
tike truth of the Copemicau ByBtem,.by determihiogtbo 
fact of the earth's annual revolution round the aun. 
(Sea AhnsBATion.) It is impassible to give anything 
t^proachi ng to a clear and detafied account Of the dis- 
covories that succeeded each other with egeat rapidity 
from the death of Newton to the dose ofthe ISto cea> 
ttuy, and the list of honoarable names that added these 
discoveries to those of their predecessors, by their skill, 
perseverance, and research. In 17'6I Hadley mvented 
the quadrant; in after-years Bradley observed the 
phenomenon of natation. Lsoaille, Buler, D*Alem« 
belt, and Cassini produced valuable tables, and ex-, 
tended tho vainable researchee that had already bees 
made in the theories of thi|xnotions of the planetsypre* 
cession, nutation, libratioh, and the advancing motiod 
of tho sun's apogee. Maskelyim, the fourth astro¬ 
nomer-royal, orighisted the Nautical Almanac in 1767;.' 
In 1781 Herschcl discovered the planet Uranns, and 
Laplace calculated the elements of its orbit. Blx yciurt 
after, Herschel constructed his 40-foot teleswipo, with 
which ho discovered two of Saturn's satellites and tho 
rotation of liis ring, as well as tlie aatetlitCs of Uranus. 
He also fui'.qd that the Milky Way eousisted of olOaely- 
serried groups of eoantless stars, and that the motion 
oftho satellites of Uranns was vetrograde. The astro¬ 
nomical labours of the I8th century may be considered 
to be closed with the catalogue of nehmse and clusters 
of stars found by nersobel, and the commencement of 
tho great work of Laplace, the; M^ehmi^ne C^hite. 
Among tho other notable inventions of the same cen¬ 
tury must be noticed the onronometeraconstmeted by 
John Harrison, a mechanic of Fonlby, near Pontefract, 
for which he received rewards that had been ofl’eredby 
parliament, amounting to about £23,(AX). In the open¬ 
ing years ofthe present century the discovery oftho 
first four asteroids {see Asinaoins) between theorbita 
of Alars ana Jupiter was made by .Piazzi, Gibers, and 
Harding; and since that time no less than sixty-five 
have been added to this gruup; fully substantiating thq 
idea entertained by Kepler, in consequence of the un- 
dne apace intervening between the orbits of the pri¬ 
mary planets above mentioned, that' one or more 
smaller ones must exist having their path between 
them. In 18-16 the planet Neptune was discovered by 
a Freuchman named Le Verrier; but the credit of the 
discovery really belongs to Mr. Adams, of the univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge, who had acquainted Mr. CballiS, 
professor of astronomy at that seat of ieaming, with 
the results of his investigations a twelvemonth beforo 
the publication of tho calculations of Le Verrier. This 
planet was first seen in the field of the heavens by 
Mr. Challis soon after he bad loomed the suspicious 
entertained of its existence by Mr. Adams; but M. 
GsUe, of Berlin, was the first to place his obsen'ationa 
of tho newly-discovered heavenly body on record. In 
1858 a new primary planet, having its orbit between 
Mercury and the Sun, was found by a pbysiciannamed 
Lescorbault: to this the name of Vulcan was appro¬ 
priately given. Among the principal astronomical 
puhlicationa of the present century may Im enumerated 
Piozzi's Catidogue of the Stars, the moat complete that 
we have; Hersohel's Catalogues of Stars and Nebnlie, 
and Brisbane's List of the same. Lubbock’s research^ 
on the Lunar Theory and his star maps are equally 
important; and the numerous publioations of Airy. 
Laplace, Challis, and Lalonde. Among the prinoi]^ 
instruments constructed aince the year 1800 may be 
noted TroughtOn’s Mural Circle, put up at Greenwich 
in 1812, and the telescope erectea at Parsonstown, in 
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iEUsf. EnfflM C^lap<edi^A.ri»»nA&<nea<s<i9i Ohaiil- the mono oriaiirildj 8. 

herfi'»Mtey(!hpixdlai ^MTiiXi 6 t'$M»i><li 96 kof 4 itroHonjf, daefyluHt W ehamooi, 

Bn& Mtiseim if 0mme and Aifi, Axkuxbb K4XiOMi.t^;. or :,KAmiur IfoiMESaora, : 

ABrt,tii(, 4-ai^^M'(&r. o, not^ Ixob), «4i'-t>o-nh. ~ Bince the yea; ISifi, it wm ' 

s 8imotQiu^«Kpk»Qe Df:iefiU[ 0 to«^tloh«riraio»l>o>igU the cwstein in Fmnce, during »erer<ti mintera, or in 
fly for safetj^k nod: athiA it wm eenaidered the time* Of dktresB causiM 1:^ stagnation of trade, t|» 

greateat impiety to talte them b^r force. The Israelites, open temmirniy wejijteiiops, in order to give enmloy. 
I>y13ud'.« 0 mi:*ji>pmiitmtat, set amit suoities as cities ment to iahoorers srho were out of work. Theae 
■of xetage, which those gnilty m any unprcroecUtatod work-sbops were called Ateliers do .Chaiite, until . 

of^ee r^ht %• and flud protection. The altar of year 1848, when the provisional goreniinent of the ret , 
Inirnt oSkik^ wia also eonsioered as a place of reiiigc. imhlic reopened a vast number oftbese establishmente, | 
Awoug the btresks,. Thebes and Athens cacb claimed under the name of Ateliers hTatiottfias. They were r 
to luHve estsblished ihe flrst asylum j that at Thebes liy under the eonirolof a department eijied “ TheCtiratntta 
Cadinna.'ttiirtatAtbeDsbythedesoendantsof Hercules, teeof the Government for the Workmca;” they were 
Boteuhis establi^ed au .asylum at Bomo, between the all, howevir, badly ori^Dized smd failed ealamd.on*ty. 
twoigrbres on tbeCapitohse hill. The temples, altars, The principle on whioii th^ were conducted mm, that 
utatueSiWnd tombs of heroes, were also aneientiy re- every workmau Should have a living provided for htei 
flarded as a^ums, the temples being held as the most on a fixed scale. The result was, that workiben soon 
eaoredimd mviolable refuge. Under Constantine the leftprivate employers and entered the uatioual work* 
Great, aU ehurcUes were made asylums ; and by the shops. The numtujrs who flocked in. soou became 
yoUn^ Theodosius, the privilege was extended to all alarming. More than 100,000 men enrtdled themselves, 
uouris, gardens, widks, and houses belonging to the and insubordination soon began to show itself. Danger 
churches. In 681 the syuod of Toledo extended the was imminent, and the hTational Assembly ordered the 
limitsto thirty paces from every chvueh. At length dissolution of the Ateliers Nationaux ; an act which 
theee aiylnms led to such abuses, that they were gene- became the pretest for the terrible insurrectioa which 
rally abolished. (Ace SxscTUxBtKS.) Thu term asy- ensanguined Baris in June, 1818. 

Itau is now applied to certain iostitutiems whose object A Msuro, or A tkmt, o-teri'-po, in Mns.> a term slg- 
is to alleviate the condi tion of the Idind, deaf, and nifrlng * in timeof similar signification with a batiuta, 
dumb, lunatics, and the dcf^ute. and, like that expression, selaom used but when the 

ASTMrrors, <if'-in-tote (ur. amrapioiot, not falling regular measure has been designedly internipted. 
together) , in Geom., a line whleh upi)ronchee oontinu- IVhen there has been some short relaxation in the 
ally nearer and nearer to some curve, whose asymptote time, « tewp or « tesjpw denotes that the performer 
itis said to be, without ever meeting it. Itisapropmrty mustreturn to the original degree of movenient. 
appertaining to the hyperbolic curve. A rxMi’O ctpsto, in Mus,, a term signifying *iu 

AxAXtx, d-fajs'-i-d (Or. «, not, toris, order), a equal and just time;'au expression generally applied 
term nsedin Med. todenote want of regularity in the totliemanncr of performing a steady sound movement, 
eymptoms of a disease or in the functions of the body. —a movement less directed to tlm feelings than to the 
AicaBvxU.Esr, in Herald. (Acs Achievbmkni.) judgment, more scientific than impassioned. 

ASBxxa, «ti'-e-te«» (Gr., incomplete), in 2ool., a Atkxtcmps. (Aes 15 bxtl.e and SexBABasrs.) 
gen. of Aniericau monkeys, of that division of the Athakasias Cbbkd, uth-S-nai'-ahi^ii'a, a fornmlary 
Quadrnmana teimed Sapqiotln. Tiiciiiost distinctive or confession of faith, said to have hcoa drawn np by 
characters of the genus are, long, slender, but power- Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, in the <11 h century, 
ful prehensile tails; fore-hands Smost entirely witliout to justify himself against the calumnies of hi.s Arian 
thumbs, or possessing only the merest rudiment of the enemies. That it was really composed by this father 
organ,—^whence the name of the genus; adentalsystem sceras more than doubtful; and modern divijies gene- 
whic^ in common with aU ©le Anierican Quudrumana, rally concur in the opinion of IJi-. Watin-knd, that it 
ounsiittA of two molar teetli more titan are possessed was wTitten by Hilary, bishop of Arles, in the 5th 
either by man or by corresponding genera in. the Old century. It is certainly very ancient; for it had be- 
World, Ottier prominent characters of the ateles are come so famous in the Cth century, as to bo commented 
round small beads, limbs remarkably long and slender, upon, together with the Lord's l'ray^«nd Apostles' . 
corpulent bodies. Those eharaoteristies hare obtained Creed, by Venantius For4unato.s, biOT|p of I'oitiers. 
for the genus the name of spider-monkeye. Possessing It wan not, liawever, then styled the Athanasiau Creed, 
neither cheek-pouches nor callosities, they are, in bat simply the Catholic Faith. It is Buppo.sed to have 
these respects, nearly allied to the real hpes. Their received the namo of Athanasius, on account of its 
entire physical conformation fits them to ah exclusively agretnng with his doctrines, and being an excellent 
orboireid life. Their mode of loeowotion upon tiio summary of the suhjegts of controversy between him 
earth it slow, awkward, and uncertain. Sometimes and the Atians. The true key to the Athauasian Creed 
thtgr crawl along in a Tacillatingfasluon, by using their lies in the knowledge.of the errors to which it was 
long fore-arms as crutches; sometimes they urge opposed. The Sabellians considered the Father, Son, 
themselves forward by poising theua^lves upon their and Holy Spirit as one in person; this was “con- 
hind-legs, and making nse of tlieir long anus and toil founding the persons:" the Arians eonsidored them 
ae a means of bolvnemg themselves in this, to them, as dill'ering in essence; this was “ dividing the Bub- 
unusual xtosition. Haturalists and trnvellcr.s relate stariceand against these two errors was the creed 
auwgr wo^erfiil stfflrtes of their docility, intelligenop, originaHy framed. Tlie most exceptionable part of 
And afiisetionate disposition. .Unlike the common theoreetuswhatiatcrmedthe“damnatoryclausBs:”—- 
monkey, they iwe grave even to melancholy,, arc neither •‘Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is 
fiolde uor miaohievons^ and, in a dtvinestieated state, necessary that bo hold the Catholic faith-, which faith 
are mmable (d exhibiting the strongest attachment except every one do keep whole and undellJed, wifhont 
towards a kind owner. Acosta, in his “ History of the doubt he shall perish everlastingly. And the Catholio 
WcstTodlM,^ .gives the following anecdote of a quata, faith is this,—that we worship one God in Trinity, and 
one of the species of thegemis: he says, “ They sent Trinity in Unity, neither confoundiiig the perBoug nor 
the quata to the tavern for wine, patting the pot in dividing the substance." This creed is appointed to 
one .hand and the moni^ in the other. They could be read in the Church of Fiigland on certain days ; 
skOt imsaibty get the money out of bis hand before his and, regarding the "damnatery clauses," the obm- 
pot of wide was fhH. If any ehildreh met him inthe missionors appointed in 1088 to review and correct 
elMet, and threw stones at jiim, he would put Iris pot tli* liturgy, say that (Jicy “are to be understood as 
down And oast Btemes among the childrbn, till he had relating only to those who obsWnately dcny tbe eab- 
ASsnMdhto' way. aSicn would he return to carry home stance of the Christiau faith." - 

his opt; and, what is more, although he was a good A«ti!iSM, ai'.the-i:m (Gr. <i, without, f»«os, God), a 
hibbPr of wine, yet he would never touch it till leave word of comparative! v modem invention ns applied to 
was gives him." The genus Atefe* comprehends the that system of beliefwhieh professes to discard the ex- 
following Bg)eoie8 !—-l. A.tete» pa»*isca*, or quata ; 2. istenoe Ofa deity. Many persons, boili in ancient and 
Aiele»miWin<ti«4, Cft o\>ma; 3. Auletnter, orcayou; modem times, and on very various grounds, have had 
At 0 ie$ or xnarimouda; 6, Atelet melano- the name of atheist applied to them ; but it may bo 

lot' 
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called tjtwwn^ 


altagether the dfdittwy ideiks 0 f the Deity, both ae to 
his character, aaid aa to th^ inothoda pf CstabUshing 
the <ptoot ol Ma «3tist«a>cot wjft in a cbwiwatively 
ignorant acre, or among a oomparatirely imwimt race 
people, aneh peraona would Very hkelr be act down 
as atheiata by tiiose who did not understand their 
peottlibr teneta. Again, Such atheiaifa as those atnoug 
the 0m'k pWloBOpheW, as Leucippus, Democritus, 
aud DrotaBora!', who went mainly upon the assumption 
that they had no proper idea of such an existrtee, STHaanii. 

were not really so iar irom certain tnodem Ohristiaiia 

as might be imagined. From Kant to Br. Manael, of smelt; and in teveral mMket-toWna Of BnglSHd where 
Oxford, philnsopbcra like Sir William Hamilton hare the smelt is unknown, the atberine is eommonly sold 
maintained what is commonly called rpacwlatfe* athe- under that name. , 

ism; but^his, as is well knowrji, isonly anataeinvented. ATHsaospEBitscM, Sth!‘t-ro-ip^-^ai^»e~ei in But., 
by their opponents, who profess to hold on by the OiePlumeJlutteegamily.unat. ord. ofdfebtyledoaons 
tiogmatio view of the existence of Deity, and who plants in the sub-class Mmtochltmfdea. There ate 
bclieTe they Can demomtrate his being. Everybody at ] nut three geaera^ namely, AiAeroapcrao and, 
ftU acquainted with the question knows that no demon- bolongiiig_ to Australia, and Laarciia to Chili, Only 


premiss on whicn this alleged syllogism can rest. And and haring persistent Btyloa_ which hare grown into 
Lenee, while no demonstration af such a being can bo feathery awns. The aehoenia of iuiirelia hare aa 
offered, ample speenlatire proof of his existence can odour very similar to that of the common nutmeg. 
be inductireiv reached. Without doubt, vulgar pro- MierMperata mosciafa farniBbea valuable tiinbet, also 
judice has Karl much to do with the atheism of many an aromatic bark, which ia used in some partaof Aus- 
eminent tUiukers, from Socratea downwards; bnt the tralia as a substitute for Cluna tea, 

EreJichmeu of the 18th centui^^ wade a boast of this Aihmtes, iitt-iaets' (Gr. SSM/taf), were those per* 
creed, and vaunted it openly in the streets, as well as sons who, among the Greeks and Bomans, contended; 
advoirating it sccrolly in the closet. The remark of for prises (afMa) at the public games, in boxing. 
Lord llacdn was quite true, that though a smattering wrestling, running, leaping, and throwing the disc. 
of philoaophy might lead a laau into atheism, a deep Unlike the agouistea, who only pursued gynuusstio 
driiught of It will assuredly bring him back to the exercises as a means of improving their, heaith aud 
belief in a God and in a divine providence. - bodily vigour, the ethlet® devoted their whole livtete 

AruKt.tue, iErHiniNG, or Ethkwsg, preparing for the contests at the public garnes. Eor 

(Sax. uthel- or ethel-boren, noble-born), a term em- these they were trained with the utmost care. They 
ployed iu the Saxon period of our history to denote a were constantly undergoing a course of the_mo8t severe, 
particular kind of nobility. Thealhcling was originally exercise, in a gymaasium set apart for purpose, 
a noldeman who possessed a certain amount of free under the superiutendence of the gymBMiarch. _Ai» 
lands, and was thus distinguished i'rom the itohlemau oiiloer named the aliptat directed their diet,_ which, 
who owed service to the king, or held his lands under although regular in its nature, was euormoha in qUan- 
servitude. As, however, the king’s retainers gradually tity. They usually slept for a very long time. At first 
acquired a supremacy over the landholding fteeiuen, it the athletes, when struggling for the prize, wore » 
is probable that the title atheliag was transferred from girdle round their loins; but afterwards tliey contended 
the one to the other. This title wax also applied to the «» a nude state. Before commeiieing wrestling en- 
eldest son of the reigning monarch, or the he.ir-pre- counters, their bodies were covered with sand, that 
snmptive to the throne, to whom some believe that the they might grasp each other the more firmly. In 
term was conilnod. Lauds were usually given to the other games they were anointed with oil by the aliptjc, 
atheling while slilifo his minority; probably in order An athlete who eained the nrize at either oftholcmr 
to give' the sthof®gnity.—Bef. 'EwylisA O^clopadia — 

Arts and Sciences. —> - 

Athbu-jupm, iWi-e-ne'-BW (Gr. crfkeiwitoa), in An- which lie belonged with the greatest honours, A 
tiq., a public place frequented by professors of the breach was made iu the city walls specially te allow of 
liberal arts, ana where rhetoricians declaimed, and the hie entrwico in a chariot drawn by four white horses, 
poets read aloud their works. At Athens these as- On entering witlria the city, ho Was conducted to the 
Bcmblies fiist took place in the temple of Minerva (in temple of the presiding deity, where hymns w*r 0 
Gr., Athens ),—^whence the name. The Athen*iua at chanted in his praise. A successful athlete was ab- 
Itorae was founded npou the Capitoline hill, by Uie solved from the payment of taxes; often his statue 
emperor Adrian. It was a school or college,furnished was set up in a public spot; and in battle he fought 
with a oomplcto staff of professors for the several in a distinguished place. Athletes were, H is stated, 
hranohes of study. Like its Atheuian prototypes, this introduced from Greece into Borne by M. Eulvius, ae 
establishment was frequented by the Uomau orators, the close of the ,£toliau war, 186 b.O. They speedily, 
poets, and other learned men, who there declaimed beeamehighly popular; and, under the emperors, their 


erected at Lyons. These institutions, generally, appear hirelings, and lived separately, forming, by themselves, 
to have retained their high reputation until tlie 6th a distinct corporation. The athietas were an entireiy 
century. At the present time, the term has been different class from the glsdiatora, (AVeGtaB.iixous.) 
revived ns a name for certain establishments connected Among the Greeks there were no gladiators. _ \ ^ 

with learning, as well as fordubs and libraries. It is ATHWXBT,«-fJ!(«orf',mMar.,aeros3tbeljiieofasliip* 
also the title of three weekly literary journals; one course; as, “a fleet was discovered standing atiuvitrt 
published ia Loudon, one iu Baris, and one in Qor- our course,"—that is to say, steering across our way. 

many. Athwart-hawso is the situation of a ship when she 18 

AwiBuiifa, dlV-frn'a, (Lat. attm'au), a gen. of driven by the wind, tide, or other Bcddcnt, »eroe6 the 

fishes, formerly classed with the Mullet fam., but now stem nf another, whether they bear against or are at a 
separated from them. They rarely exceed six inehes in short distance from each other. Athwart the fore-foot 
Inijgth, and have a rather flat npperjaw. Some possess is a term usually applied to the flight of a eannon-hnU, 
very swaU teeth, while others are entirely toothless, as fired from one ship across the lifio of another a 
All frie known species have a silvery stripe on each course, but ahead of her, as a signal for the latter to , 
side of the body. In the Mediterranean they are very bring to.—Athwart-ships, reachiiig across the vessel 
Qumcrona, and they also abound OB the southern coast from side to side, ur iu that directioh. 
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ATtAW«S. pr AjtMrtlM*; 3*ii*n^4«(f# (Gr. AU(i»), 
>■!. ' ." -■'•' iu Arolj., a name ^reit 

TiiiitiiBl IIit ailiillt ~ liy the Greeks to male 
I ‘ * flcfures «s®a iiwteaii of 

;or jpiliieters to 
H anpjpett entftblaturee. The 

< ■lJjW .’M. j ' name eras Smrcii from 
the idea of Atlas bearing 
^ Y 'iH ■ the hearens on his shoul- 

Tbe Egyptians were 
habit of attaching 
S f y noloBsnl flgures of this 

I ifin'i V'nd to the columns of 

I W 1 their temples, which pro- 

I leibly suggested the nse 

of them to the Greeks. 
^'v These figures are some- 
A S times oallnd Telamones or 

*■ c 

jaTOStW 7 arohitecture of Italy, At- 
- T■fVB \ inutes are frequently to be 

' \'mV mf \ 1 supporting the en- 

i \ My W tablaturo above the en- 

' J 1 If ^ trance of a great building. 

m a When female figures are 

,», ____ • made use of for the like 

aii>aimsxs. purpose, they are termed 

Caryatides. {Ste CasYaTiniss.) In Astron., the 
name Atlantides is applied to the Pleiades, seven stars 
representing the daughters of Atla^ supposed to 
have been turned into a oonstellatioii alter death. 

ATt.tWTip Tbxbsrapb, ai-lan'-iik (Lat atlantieui; 
Gr. leloi, far, distant, and (jrapknn, to write).— 
The success various attempts to send messages 
by electric agency through cables lying under water 
for short distances, indneed Professor Morsf, of 
New York, to suggest the possilnlity of uniting 
England and America by a submarine cable, laid from 
Bhoifo to shore throughout the Atlantic Ocean. In 
1815, Mr. d. W. Brett registered an association, under 
the name of the General Oceanic Telegraph Company, 
to Carry out the object above mentioned, and to con¬ 
nect England with the continent iu various parts. The 
latter part of his design wa.s successfully accomplished 
in l^Sl, and public attention was, in consequence, 
again directed to the junction of England and America 
by similar means of intsroonimunieation. Newfound¬ 
land had already been united to the mainland of 
America by submarine cable; and, in 1856, the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company was formed, with the design of 
laying a cable between flt. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
VGontia, in Ireland, along the bottom of tho Atlantic 
in its most shallow {tart, which had been pointed out 
for the pnipose by Capt. Maury, and called by him 
the Telegraphic Plateau. Pecuniary assistance was 
guaranteed to the company by the re^ective govem- 
roonts of Great Britain and the United Stales, and 
both powers agreed to iitrnish ships for taking out the 
cable and placing it in its destined bed. On Aug. 8,. 

1857, H. M. S. 4^[a»iie»mfm and the United States 
frigate Niagara, with the cable on board, commenced 
operations at TalentiB. The cable broke twice, and 
the vessels returned to England after the failure of the i 
second attempt. Another trial, in the month of June, 

1858, was frustrated by a Violent storm; baton the 
2Sth of Jtdy, the parts of the cable in each vessel were 
united about the middle of the Atlantic, and tho ships 
mrted Company, the Agamemnon for VaJentia, and the 
Niagara for Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. On Ang. 5 
both vessels had arrived at their destination witbont 
aoculeot, and a chain of communication was thus com¬ 
pleted between the great commercial nations of the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres. Unfortunately, 
early in September there was a percepGble difflenlty 
in the transmission of signals, which cdbtinned to in- 
erekse until they became totally unintelligible, and 
the cable soon afterwards became entirely useless. 
Xn 18M a new company was formed; tue Great 
Ehaters was engaigea to lay down 2,300 nn'les of 
wire, and upon July IS, 1865, the vessel sailed 
from the Thames for 'Palentia, under the com. 
maud of Cimtain, afterwards Sir James, Anderson. 

Gre«< jEiMter» commenced paying out the cable, 
but .telegraphic communication between Valentia and 
the vessel ceased on August 2. This interruption was 
156 


dim to defective insulation. The eparatus on bond 
thtt Grise* Mittmt fot raising the wire farovingfrisiift 
fieientj the. vessel returned to the Jdedway, vraere it 
aiH^red on Aug. 19, 1866. In JidJ Of the follow¬ 
ing year a fourth and successful attempt was made by 
the Gfsift EOsfnw, and a new cable was laid between 
Valentia and America. After eompleting this ta^, 
frie vessel proeei^ed to haul up the lost cable of 1S65. 
On Sept, 2,1866,^the cable was grappled, after tea 
nnsaceeasfttl attempts, the bight brought on board the 



Qreat Jlatfem, a splice effected, and, shortly after¬ 
wards, telegraphic communication by means of two 
wires was carried out between this country and 
America. The dimensions and weights of tlie three 
Atlantic cables are as follows:— Firet Athinf ic. 
Bength, as laid, 2,022 knots; copper conductor f-Wirc 
strand, weighing 107 lb, per knot, diameter 0-083 in.; 
covered with gutta-percha, vreighing 260 lb. per knot, 
diameter 0*33 in,; served with tanned hemp and 
covered with 18 strands of seven bright charcoal. 
iron wires, 0-029 in. diameter; total diameter of 
cable, 0*02 iu.; weight of cable in air per knot, 21*7 
cwt.; in water, 16-3 cwt. Second Atlaniie .—^Length 
when complete in 1866, 1,85)8 knots; copper con- 
dnotor 7-wire strand, weighing 300 lb. per knot, 
diameter 0*114 in.: covered with gutta-peroha end 
Chatterton’s compound, weighing 400 lb. per knot, 
diameter 0*464 in,; served with wet tanned hemp 
covered with ten bright steel wires, each inclosed in 
five tarred Manilla hemp strands,—diameter of each 
wire, O'OOS in.; diameterof strand, 0-28 in.; diameter 
of cable, 1*125 in.; weight of cable per knot, iu air, 
863 <^.; in water, 14 cwt. Third Atlan/ic .—Bength 
as laid, 1,858 knots; similar to 1865 cable, except that 
tho steel wires were galvanized and the Manilla strands 
were not tanned, but leftwhite; weight in air, 31 Cwt.; 
in water, 14f owt.; breaking strain, 8 tons. Appended 
are three drawings made to scale, which show the 
relative proportions of the three Atlantic cables. In 
July, 1800, a cable across tho Atlantio, called the 
French Atlantic Calde, w-as laid from the petrt of 
Brest, in Prance, to Saint Pierre, in Americs. This 
cable wiw coiled in three tanks on board the Great 
Mietera, These tanks were in diameter rospeotively 
61, 76, and 68 feet; in depth 20, 16, aiid 2fi feet, and 
bolding respoclively 729, 1,100, and 012 miles. This 
cable, if ooiled upon the surface of the gronud, n'onld, 
although not more than one inch in dtametsr, cover 
an area of 50 acres. Tho weight Of the cable is nearly 
1} ton per knot, in water its spocifte gravity is about 
16 owt.; and in regard to strength it will bear a strain 
of 7i tons. The total length of iron wire employed 
in the cable is 37,103 Iraots, weighing 4,727 tons; of 
ooppet wire 24,048 knots, weighing 633 tons; and cf 
gntta-peroha 3,564 knots, of the weight of 648 tons; 
in addition to 003 tons of jute serving. 









Atjlas, M'.la*, h nme nrm to ■»? oiimbef Of maps 
coltectod is the form of.« volonM), prolwbljr beeaaae 
old wc»!ks of <b« Mod Ittd 

tho world OB Ml afaonldtM ongroted on tba ti^o-paa*. 
llouclictr imaginoa >4^0 iiailia - to bO daidrod 'ftons: the 
Oennan ailait, booaiwe aiapn vate^njnalljr 

phutod on aoft papar wdtit 0 glosqr anriaoe liu aatin. 

Alibis, in Anat., it ti>e naino of tba fint rartebra, 
BO called edthez from tbe Oteak verb atlao, I anBlain, 
or from Atlas, wbd wa* fabled to rapport the world 
unoo his shouldera. It didfen from the other rertebim 
iu haTiDg its body small and tidn, and iti foramen 
Tory large, being in form SomntrhAt like a ring. It ia 
coBueeted above with the oohdyles of the occipital 
bone, and receirea the tooth-like proeesB of the eooond 
cervical vertebra from below, the former admilting of 
moving tl^ head np and down, ^e latter from side to 
eide. ' • ' . 

ATuiBOMnTBB, SUmi-aow'~e-‘ter'{<it. atmot, vapour j 
iHc/roM, a measare), ail instninient, the invention of 
ilr. fi^ingtOD, need to aaoertain by meaenrement the 
eTBporation from water, enow, or ice. Its eonetrac- 
tiou is as follon-s Two hollow copper or glass bulbs 
are conuected by a oontraoting neck, the lower bulb 
being weighted by shot or mercuir. Upon the npper 
bulb is; placed a scale marked to show grains and halt- 
grains, above which is a small metal pan. On immere- 
iiig this inetroment in water, and dietilled water being 
slowly poured into the pan, it is made to sink until tbo 
zero of the gradnated stem is brought to a level with 
the cover oftho vessel in which the water is contained. 
This stem rises as the water in the pan evaporates, 
the amount of evaporation being marked on the scMe. 

Atmolvssr, at-moM'-ier {Qr. afi»o«, vraonr; Ij/ih, 
a loosing), an instrument devised by Mr. Oraham, the 
master ot the Mint, to illustrate tbe application of dif¬ 
fusion tbrongh aporons septum as a practical analytical 
method of Bcpatating mixed gases. Tbe apparatnsis 
thus constructed The stalk, about two feet long, of 
a Dutch tobaoco-pipo, having an internal diameter of 
about 2-6 luiUimotrcs, ia fixed by means of perforated 
corks within a glass or metallic tube some inches 
in length, and abotit an inch and a half in diameter 
(w, i), as in tbe construoiion of a Liebig condenser. 
Another quill tube (®) is inserted in one of the end 
corks, ad'ording tbo means of communication between 
the antinlar space and the vacuum of an air-pump. 
Tbe external surface of Ihe corks and those porUonsI 
of (lie pipe-stem which project outside the tube ehoQld \ 
be coated with varnish, to rgnder them impermeable; 
to air. A vacuum is next obtained within tho large 
outer tube, and the mixed gas is then made to enter 



ATMOI.rBElt. 

and pass tbrongh tho porous tobacoo-pipe. A portion 
of the gas is drained off through tbe porous tube and 
pumped away, whilst another portion passes oii through 
tbe olhor extremity of tho clay tube, where it may bo 
collected. The stream of gas diminishes as it proceeds. 
The lighter gas is drawn most largely into the vacuum, 
leaving the denser gas in a more concentrated state to 
pass away through the exit end of tbe clay tube. The 
more slowly tbo mixed gas is moved through the tube, 
the larger will be the proportion of light gas which 
has been drawn off into the vacuum, and the more 
concentrated will the heavy gas become. Tho rate of 
flow of the mixed gas can be regulated liy discharging 
it from a gas-holder or drawing it into a gas-recmvor 
under ascertained pressure. In his communication to 
the lioyal Society, Mr. Graham gave the following, 
among "other tewuts A mixture of 1 mBasuro of 
oxygen and 2 of hydrogen was passed at the rate of 
!) litres per hour s O’lfi litre of the mixed gas was 
coliected. Before traversing the atmolyser it eon-' 
tBinad-0 33•3,11 6G-^ after traversing the apparatns 
it contained 0 00'7, H 9'3. The result of this experi- 
, 167 . ■ ‘ 




mant traa vary striking, aa the mixtnra bafnre tr»> 
varsity tto tuba Was asplosiva, but oftar ite prasaga 
through tha porous apenurait oasaad to ba so, «Uaai 
lighted htpar burnt in it as in pure cotygab. (Ats Dis* 
»ci»oir on Gxami.HW. GnAam Go Aa 

0 /GMim, pubUraod to the TnoMoet^ 
&wia^/of:ta63. 

AKUOurtas, ilK-aml'-s-afr (Gr. atews, vapour j Ifhitt A 
looting), a method of separating the constituent gasae 
of a eompoond gsa—aa, for instance, atmospbene air 
—bfcaamag it to through alporous material such 
as graphite, it was first made known Mr. T. 
Graham, master of tbe Mint, in 1803. 

AruoaurBs, dt-iBom'-a-far (Gr. a<wio*,*Tapoor; ins- 
iron, » measure), an intirnment for measuring the 
quantity of water evaporated under even ehronm- 
stanoes. If it were not for the variety <n causes which 
influence the process of evaporation at the earth's sur¬ 
face, an atmometer would be a simple instrument. A 
quantity "of water, after being weiglied, woMd have to 
be exposed in A measured vessel to the action of the 
atmosphere : tho difference in weight, after the expe¬ 
riment, wonld give the amount of evaporation. Bnt 
meteordogical and other causes so afibci vaporous 
exhalations at the surface of the earth, ibst no aeon- 
rate stmometm baa hitherto been constracted. 

Atuokpebbk, M’-mo»'f*er (Gr. trfmos, vapour, and 
uphaira, sphere), the name given to the gsaeons enve-;: 
lime of the earth. It partakes of the rotatory motion 
or our planet, and would remain unmoved ralatiTely to 
terrestrial obyeots, were it not fat local ciroiunstanoes, 
which produce winds, and are eonstontly disturbing its 
equilibrium. The oompositiou and most of the dhe- 
mical properties of the atmospheric ocean are desoribad, 
in another portion of this work (see Aiu): but some 
additional particnlsrs may be given here. It has been 
calculated that the atmosphere contains 2,651,5% 
bilhons of pounds of oxygen, and that the yearly con¬ 
sumption of this single gra by men and animals (see 
liBSFixATiow), together with the quantity abstran^d. 
in the ordinary processes of combustion, mnst amount 
to two wad a quaiter billions of pounds. Thus, in a 
hundred years, the consumption ol exygen would only 
reach 220 billions of pounds,—that is, not even the ten 
thousandth port of tUe whole. Carbonic acid exists in 
the atmosphere in very small proportion. At ordinary 
elevations there are only aboutdwo gaHons of this gaa 
in every 6,000 of air, or part of the whole. It 

increases, however, os we asoena; So that, at heights of 
or 10,(X)0 feet, the proportion is nearly doubled. 
Bven this iuoreased quantity is very small; and yet 
the presence of carbonio acid in the atmosphere is 
essential to the existence of vegetable life on the 
surface of the earth. (See YzestASix Eixgdom.) 
Carbonio acid is being continnaliy produced by the 
respiration of animals, the processes of oombnstion, 
and the decomposition of organic substances; so that 
there is no danger of tbo supply required by growing 
plants ever failing short. Boussingault has estimated 
that the quantity of carbonic acid prodnoed in Taris 
eveiy twenty-four hours amounte to nearly a bun- 
dveu and six millions of cubic feet. The atmosphere, 
as a chemical agent, acta principally by oxidizing 
bocUea exposed to its influence, more especially metals. 
The amount of ammonia, one of the product of the 
decomposition of animal substances, averages from 
1 part to 6 in every 10,000 parte of air. Sulphuric 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, products of the oom- 
bustiou of coal, are found in propoitiona varying from 
0 to <112 parts in 10,000. Hydroehlorio acid is tiso found 
in appreciable quantities over the sea. The amount 
of moisture in the air increases its ohemiool effect. It 
! varies according to weather and locality. The chemi¬ 
cal influence of the air is seen in the disintegration of 
the hardest granitic and felspathio roeks, which gradu¬ 
ally crumble away under its action, forming the kaohu 
or China clay of the potter. The oombiaed effects of 
air and moisture on magnesian limestono are wof«Ily 
apparent in the condition of the new Houses of Par¬ 
liament. Wood decays when exposed to the air by 
slow combustion at ordinaiy temperatnras, or ermu- 
eaueie, as it is ooUod by Liebig. A certain amount of 
moisture and heat is necessary in this case, as per¬ 
fect dryness and a temperature below freeaing-poiiit 
arrest this Slow oxidation or decay. Linen dampMAnd 








AtmoBpW&rio Bailway 


czpciiied to th« au:gra4i)«% irM(& grbm^ to lit cto rad well gtoatoS. Ouo. 

of toe flbto_«uattogili!itto Wto <J*Jgi»#tl»^^^^ of tiw j* woiided 'ritb • atoptoe*^; 

carbonic Mid; AttoP*ttBke> t&SbrMbecaiiia «o dia* Wyut ii cas be •otovedod tSto *i)'-ptn&pbr 
intoi;^tod, titot tber fad to powder, or btooinecolton. biUUrtibg eyri&ge, »sd tbe btbet i* piiovi 4*4 wita' a 
MeW»_|tom» Of; baeoiae oonnarted handlo, 'die lonjfi «w tbehemiapbwteeeontwo 


mtp owd^ iB ntoist ifef: ditie to preoiMly the CMbe topMatoowitobat ,toy difi^lty.itot the ojrternall 

sawo ^ppfnixmnd, as^if toby wwe btuoit m toe dre. preesnre of toe atthosphefe is balanced by the elestifr 
Iron; w e«^ dittoed; beuce il ia gohaaized,—*.«•, force of toe air in toe jabwior} but when toe iatetoal 
brito.iK: ooetoog iof toio or tia, toMe laetala air ia poaiped 0114 toehcuiiaphereaeatiBotbeacparaited 
wing Bi«to Jws,aiffl«dy for oiqrgen . The decay of without a )tow«Murodfflrtj Md, M tlus it toe caaoih 
von is auiCa wded bj toe pFewnceb^ another metal, whaterer poaition toey are held, it foUowa that too 
Tliua tbe lead whito ralnDgs are attached to atone* atmolapberm preaanre la tranamltted in all directionl, 
work eeta np a galranio action aa aoou as it ia wetted; The average preaauTo at the aea-levol ia nsnally taltopi. 
toe reenit being, tlmt the iron deca^ very ^uiokly dt at 14'6 lbs. avoirdupois on the aquMre incb- Or juati 
point where it joins the lead. The aotmu of the sulBoieht to aupport a oolumn of niercury 30 Inches ia 
SM on roeWUic paints containine lead » very marked j height: Iienoe a column of 00 Inches wid be equal to 
towi become speedily tamiahcd by the absorption of two otlnoapherea, a colomn Of 60 inches tii three, and 
sulphur. Bren glaea ia ad’ecled in this way, lead>glasa soon. It is customary to estimate the fopuS of ateani 


gold, al n inm n m, and one or two ottier nietala, remain for every ntmoepbere. (For information respecting 
untarnished by eiposuro to air; but silver soon be- other points connected with toe atmoapbore, see Ais, 
ctHttea eovwed with a film of sulphide, From the Fmjid, Acoustics, MkiBOKonoor, Daw, Eais, 
above toots, the reason for griding, plating, and TwrrsBArcBB, Wiirii, Assmomstsk. BABOirsiifa, 
painting metals and wood w made apparent. The HiroBOMSiEit, BAU-OauaB, TaasMOMBiB*. )—£?/. 
atmoephere exercises an immenso pressure on tbe Qanot's J'Sveic*. ' 1 / 

triple sorlaco of the earth. At the ordinary sea-level _ Atjiostbbbb ob thb Fiddmrs.—From a great va- 
tois pressure equals nearly 16 lbs. on every square inch, ricty of analogous circumstances proving the common 
On ascending above the sea-level, the pressure dimi- origin of the earth and the otoor heavenly bodies, there 
ntshee; imd, on desoendiug below,—^in a coal-mine, for is strong reason for believing that many, if not all, of the 
instancei—it increases. The atmospberio pressure was planets are surrounded with gaseous envelopes orat- 
flrst, determined in 1643 by Torricelli, a pupil of luospberea. It is not, however, assumption alone that 
(Salileo. {&« Baeomeibb.) By virtue of the eipan- leads to this opinion 5 the telescope reveals to us such 
sive force of air, it ndght be eupposed that the mole- ebsoges in too apjiearance of many of the planets as 
coles would expand indefinitely into apace; but, in can only be accounted for by the fact that they have 


peraturo ot tne more elevated regions; so that,ata varying at dilTercnt times and places, like that of our 
certain height, an equilibrium is established between own planet. Upon the earth, air is essenllal to the 
the expansive force which separates the moleoules and existence of living beings, and thero is a prohabiiitv 
the aetiaa of gravity which draws them towards the almost amounting to a certainty, that the other worlds 
^ajto; It i* therefore concluded that the atraospbere revolving round our sun have inhabitants, whoso exist- 
m limited. From the weight of the atmosphere eud tcnce is supported by an atmosphere similar to our 
tte gradual deoreMe in density, and from the observa- own. The varied distances of the planets from tbe 
tion of certain phesKtouna of twilight, its Imighthas sun, and the va*t difierenco in the airiount of heat 
been estimated at _ from thirty to forty milea. At received by each, present the greatest diiUculties when 
that height the air is extremely rarefied; and,_ at we try to imagine the iohabitants of these far-off 
the height of sixty miles, it is assumed that thcreis a spheres. Keptune only reooives part of the heat 

perfoci T^utoD* fiecti'iit obscrvatioiiB iuad& bjX<iai 9 | which woreceivog while Mercisry and Venos must rfi- 
a Freneh xicanf, in the tropical zone, have, however, oeive much more than we do. llowever, it has been 
proved that the atmosphere extends to a much greater argued by scientific pUtloeophers, that the diatber- 
beight,~tn fact, to between IhS and 212 miles. The manous nature of the earth’s atmosphere is such, that 
DFOTs^ of a cotamn oiair upon the upper surface of a it regulates the ami’unt of heat transitiittcd to us from 
body 1.S balanced by the expansive foroe of the air acting the sun," the temperature being in proportion to the 
upon toe imder surface. Thus, the weight of the air height of the r tmosphere. Bimilaily they argue, that 
supported by tiw hand con only ha made sensible by according to the height or depth of the atmosphoirea 
ptemg to* **** month, of too open receiver surrounding the other planets, their mean toiuperaturci 
of an aiF-pmnpf and rmnoying the sustaining air. might lie the same us our ovyn. Mr. Ilopkins, of 

With a piece of bladder Cambridge university, calculated, that if the planet 
@ bed over the month of Mttrshadanatmosphereofl5,0(K)feetkighertliauthat 

15 to® the crush- of the earth, the average temperature would bo similar 

Jej^ ing lOTce of the atmo- to ours; and if the atmasphore of Venus was 20,000 

sphere may be illus- feet less than that of the earth, the same efiectwouldl 
trated in a verystrik- he produced. Bebroeter calculated that the atmo- 
ing manner. As soon spUeree of Ceres and Pallas were (568 and 105 miles, 
as a tolerable vacuum respectively, in height. (Aee PiAiriirs and IlABusr 
ia produced in the re- Hkat.) 

eeiver by working the Atmosphbbicai. CiocK, {Sec Cnooi.) 
mr-Purap, the bladder ArMosBUBWc Blectkicitst. (A’ec EnBCiBiCBCT. 
IS depressed by the ArvoBTHEttic.} 

weight of too atmo- Arjiosrntoic Ewgibb, Af.«o»-/e»'.(i:, an engine in 
*P*®*'® above it, and which the piston is raised by too force of the steam 
flnaJly bursts with a which is admitted at the bottom of the cylinder. As 
loud report, caused by soon as the piston reaches tbe top of the cylinder, 
the sadden entrance of which is open, the steam is condensed, and the piston 
S r ® P* many is forced down by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
(forms of apparatus These engines are hut rm*elyused in the present day. 

\ wliicU have been de- ArmospitBBtc liAiiiWAY.—Heveral plans have, at 

.juim.i to demonstrate various times, been devised for producing locomotion 

.ejustTOCe of the by means of atmospherie pressure. Most of these, 

>u.s»BBOBa HBMiaraBitaB, atmospherie pressure, when brought into action, have been found to 
; . .^noM equM too .Megde- commercial failures. The most Sttoocssful of toese 

inryiemii^JeMS.inventedty Ottoaueitolfe. This well, schemes was the Ealkey and Kingrtown Atmospherio 
known arrangement oonsiste of two hollow copper Eailway, which was worked for more than twelve 
hemispheres, of a to 4i jncheii diameter, the edges of years by Mtesrs, Clegg aad jaimn^, hat avcutiud^ 
168 
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•iHWdonod Ja liwjMrt Bne wa yott 

Bteep in ooma pi^Wt, aa« terK»i^^^ 
hiBbor tbmn tbe 

return jonmey by ljl» &**» w tbeir o«n 
mothud ’vrodcioff mi ilbliow9 to^ 16 wsIim 
in diaziieter wae wid tba wbnle ieni^tb. of tile line. 
AlottBtla top tins tube wM oelit corerod by a llnp 
of leetber, steebsftoeoea by <»o piece* of iron. Witbni 
tie tube was n mston, ft? tb« crntr* o^^hiob was Sred 
»pwton*pod. To ttie end "rf tbis rod iartbest from 
the piston sms attoebed Ibe oomieotinn.bar of tbe 
corriaBe, wbiob passed npwsrda tbrougb tbe slit in tbe 
tube. Tbe flap beii^ opened at a'distance of say 
four feet front Idie piston, did not interfere witb tbe 

^ tho«^ecting-‘Sof the carriage was fired % little 
roDer, wbitji closed the flap a* soon as the conneeting- 
bar passecC bnd a heater at tbe same time gUded over 
the flap, melting the composition of wax and tallow 
with which it was soaked, reodering tbe tube once 
more air-tight for another carriage. The piston was 
not in motion by ezhansting the air before it with a 
poweri ol pump worked by a steam-engine. A line was 
<d 80 laid between Xa>ndon and €royiion; but it has 
been long abandoned. A echeme is afloat tor the 
oonreyanee of parcels by almospherie prassnre. In 
this case, the tube is intact, and the box containing the 
articles to be lortvardedis attached to tlie^ston. The 
greet objection to this mode of loeomotioii is the 
obvious waste of power, the same stationary engine 
being knjit at full work whether the load is large or I 
smofl. The liability of the flap or Tsire to get out of 
order was eery great, a smali stone or bit of stick 
^ling into it during the passage of the train being 
enough to prevent a vacanm being tormed when next 
required. Tlio advaataces, however, arc a iso great. 
The impoasiliUity of oolliaions, tho ease with which 
gradieiit-s are traversed, obviating the necessity of 
cuttings or embankments, are benefits that are 
scareeir neutralized by the disadvantages stated. 

ArnosrwRKio Sioseb. (SVs Aeboiitbs.) 

Aroirtc TnEony, Arosrto Weisme, Mom'-ik (Gr. i 
a, not, timno, I cat).—Every body isBUiiposodtooon-' 
siSt of .atnin.s, of unknown sire, form, and weight, which 
being inliiiitoly hard, cannot lie further subdivided. 
The atoms ofcleineuts are simple, those of compounds 
are eompotmd. No atom iias ever been aeon, even by 
the most powerful mtcrosAipes, although particles of 
bodies lem than of an inch in diameter Uhvb 

- been (usccriK'd by their aid; the forms of atoms are, 
therefori;, unknown, Althou^ the uetnal size and 
weight of the ultimate atoms of bodiescaniiot be ascer- 
taiued, it is wisy to discover their relative size and 
weight. For instance, it is'fonnd by experiment that 
one grain of hydrogen combines with eighty grains of 
bromine to fom a definito compound, and never in 
any other proportion; it is therefore supposed that 
the iinuther of atoms of each body is the same, but 
tluil tho weioW of each atom is ns 1 to 80. This is 
borne out by the fact that bromine is exactly 60 times 
as heavy as hydrogen, a cubic inch of one uniting with 
exactly one cubio inch of the other. The numbers 
1 and 80, therefore, represent tho weight of the atoms 
or tlio atomio weights of these bodies j anditfoliows 
that 81 is tho atomio weight of the compound formed 
by their union. These nnmbera are also termed the 
ehemioal equivalent or cotnhining proportion of these sub- 
etance.s. AU the other elements have their crmldning 
pro^'irtione or aiomia teeipMs, and are subject to the 
Bainddaws as hydrogen and liromiae. It often happens 
that double, treble, and quadruple atoms of one ele¬ 
ment will unite with a single atom of another clement 
to form a eompoimcl; for instance, the following oom- 
pouuds of nitrogen and oxygen occur:— 

Nitrogen, 34 groins j Oxygen, 8 grains. 


atoms ^ OvOonstant site and weight laid doemaiiov'e,' 
I! yM^hpntfl^byjIplm Dalton, of MAnci^^ 
It has beefi sidd abbTe,<{haf the abw of the same body 

are of eehsiatit sitej bat it ha^hs iii several «asw 
that the atoms bf differeat bodleB ate of dif^eat sisea;' 
Thns, thCBgh it is fbondthat one cubm inch of brdro« 
gen omtos wiQi one cnbie inoh of liromine, it % ad 
means foBowa that equal volumes of earlwm aadtoOT 
unite in chemical eoaudnation. There is great diver* 
Bity in the relative sloes of elementmy atc^, those of 
carbon being only half the sise of tteae of iron. The 
weight of an atom of carbon would bo % and that of 
anatom ofirou would be 38; but the quantity of oar* 
biii would only take up half the space xrfThe quantity 
efirem. It has been found that bodiea with toe same 
emiinim chiasm BCTee strongly ia their properties. 
Iodine, tolorine, and bromine, arC very mmiuarm thicfo 
reactions; and there sum several other groups Of .de¬ 
ments formed on toe same basis, ffise Aedvio 
'V onimE.} To sum up, atomic wei^t m toe relativo 
weight of the atoms m bodies, or, whito is the name 
thing, toe proportioa in which toey unite. Eeasonhiig 
on this theory, tables have been constructed of toe 
atomio weights of all the elements, toe atomic weights 
of compounds being evidently the sum of toe atmnhs 
weights of toeir constitaenH. Sydn^n has been 
taken as the unitary body by Bnelmh Chendsts, from 
being toe lightest of all known substances. Ihe con¬ 
tinental chemists have taken 100 parts of oxygen ah 
the standard number. This latto aenmgement, by 
increasing the figures in each nun^c, renders it much 
less convenient to work with the continentsl than witli 
the English scale. 

Afomte WeiMi, ComUmng Pronorfiane, or CMaieid 
£quivaletiiit the Mlsmentx. 
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Hydrogen™!. 

Ozygon^lOO. 

Alnminhim . 

... 13 672 

176-9 

Antiroony .... 
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Arsenic.. 

.... 75- 

837-6 

Barium ....... 


638‘OS 

Bismuth. 


2636-76 

Boron. 
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Bromine. 


899-62 

Cadmium .... 

.. 66-5A 

e96-7« 

Cersium 


1603- 

Calcium. 


261-31 

Carfion . 
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Cerium 


B75* 

Chlorine.. 

.. 35'49 

4i3-67 

Chrmnium..., 


328-38 

Cobalt ....... 
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3fl.'i-63 

Copper ....... 


aos-fi 

Didymium . 
Brbimu. 


eoo- 

Fluorice .... 

.. Ifi- 

237-5 . 

Glnciuum .... 


87-13 

Gold . 


122816 

Hydrogen .... 
llmcniuin .... 


12-5 

Iodine.. 


1585-99 

Iridium ....... 


12.32-fl8 

Iron.... 


850-5 

Lanthanium . 



Lead .. 


1S9F64 


Lithium.. C‘53 

Magnesium .. 12'65 

Manganese ... 

Mercury.......... lOO'lO 

Molybdenum .. 47‘69 

Nickel. 29W 

Niobium .. 

Nitrogen .. 14' 

Osmium........ fiStM 

Oxygen .. 6* 
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158T4 

■34-t'«8 

18.5i'29 
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24 
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Here we find<me«tom ofnitragen nuiting with a single 


Oxygen .............. 

FaUadium.. 

FhospborUs ........ 

Flatiuum ........... 

Potassium.. 

Bhodium .. 

llabidiuin ... 

Bntoenum...,........ 


Silicon ................... 

Silver «*s«**s*sS*sf*ssecwss< 


88.-41 

1212-62 

8- 

100- 

63-34 

665-47 

8-2-02 

400'3 

86-66 

1232-CI8 

88-86 

4«7- 

62-16 

661-96 

85-36 

X0«7- 

62-11 

Oijj'89 

ae-ea 

495-28 

21fl6 

267- 

109-0 

-1856* 







































II^OTIOIJAKS' OF 


Atonuo Vtqtuise 


SodSani ... @2-$? aSM? 

Stroatiuin.......,,.. 43;S4 B1803 

Snlpkw.... !«• WO 

Taatalum —.. 

TeUoHum.. 

T^pkiani,, 

69-8d 748-86 

yy'tvyyyaty^nyayyyyayvytKBy 68*88 736*29 

24*U *■ 30l*ss 

>**••»•<***••<<•■ 94*64 1183-.8 

,.„ 60-0 780*0 

Vaaadi«my...„,.a..a„,a.. eS*48 856*84 

Zil|C..,Wa..aa...__ 82*62 400*59“ 

Zii«onittm.a...„,.a.„a«.. 83*68 419*73 

7 itO 80 eletannta with no numbers a^nst them are ns 
fat rare In tbnir oconrrenee to have had their 
tatoniie weight properly iDvestigated. 7he above 
inunberSj.or eqnivalents, as they are geneTall:|r termed, 
fiiw ibe scute of shortness, have been determined with 
almiost itudhematioal aoenracy by varions obemista of 
celebrity. When once a standard was fined on, it was 
easy to determine the enaimlents of other elements, 
by nniting a definite portion of the Standard sobstance 
with that whoso equivalent was songht, and weighing 
the result. Thns, I grain of hydrogen was OTOroded 
with, say, 13 of oiygea. A certain portion of me oxy¬ 
gen unitw wiUi the hydrogen to form water, another 
portion renudoing uncombined. On weighing the 
water, it was fbnnd to weigh 9 grains, showing that 
the cqaivalent or eombining proportion of oitygen was 
8i which was further confirmed on weighing theun- 
comibined oxygen. Analysis, as well as synthesis, was 
also used to determine or confirm eqnivalents. One 
hundred-grains of water were decomposed by voltaic 
electricity, and the resulting oxygen and hydrogen 
weighed, the amounts being found to be, hydrogen 
11*111 graina, oxygen 88*8# grains. The accuracy 
necessary in these aeterminations is so great, that the 
most eminent chemists shrink &om engaging in these 
researches, althoagh there are several elements,— 
boron, for instance,—the equimlents of which ate 
acknowledged to be not quite coTreot, 

Axouic Yonuun.—Atomic volume is the relative 
sire Of the combinii^ proportions or atoms of bodies. 


dividing i&e atomic weight by the specific gravity._ 

the principal researches on atomic weights have been 
made in Germany, the oxygen standard is generally 
used in calcnlating them. As before stated (Atomic 
Wntonj), substances fall into several well-marked 
groups, possessing analogons properties, and giving 
isomorphous comjKmuds. The following table will bo 
sufficient to show this fact 



Enulv.O—lOO Atem. val. 

6p. Or. 

Cobalt .. 


44 

8*39 

Iron .. 


44 

7*95 

Kickel 


44 

8*39 

Iridinm......... 


67 

21*6 

Osmiunt... 


67 

21*8 

Platinum ...... 


67 

21-6 

Gold .. 


128 

19*3 

Silver. ... 

......... 13.50 

128 

10*6,1 

Tellurium 


128 

6*25 

Bromine . 


320 

3*13 

Chlorine .. 


320 

1*38 

Iodine 

1687 

320 

4*95 


It has been Shown Kopp that thoao elements which 
are isomorphous possess the same atomic sise. Tiiis 
is troeAf numerous isomorphous com|x>unds. Sulphate 
of magnesia and aulphate of sine crystalUze in the same 
forms, and have the same atomic size, although the 
atomic size of mag^esiam and zinc are diiforeut. 
The mysterious relatioas exisifog between the atomic 
yolumeS. of different componnas and elements has 
lately received partidnlar attention from many eminent 
chemists, great light having been throvrn on the subject 
by the researches of £cpp, Schroder, Telhol, Tiayfair, 
md.Jbnle. 

Aioirs](BWS, d 4 c)te'-Menfi is a term derived from the 
old English ve»b to atones—*.0., to recoo^e; and 
hence atonemeot, —i.e., at-pne-ment, — denotes the 
beiimreoaQeiled or agteea. In Tbeol. it is the reconcile-, 
160 


A.tropaa0fo 


ment of God with roan, by virtue of f^e death of Christ. 
Aoeprdihg to the Aitiotes of the Ohurchi the Son, onp 
in, substance with the Father, took upon him the 
nature of man, becoming voty God and very man, 
'"'ti^y^snfiW^, was crucified, dead, aud buried,'to 
reoohene his Father to; US, and to be a focrifiee, not 
onfo for original gnilt, but also for aotttid rios of men/* 
Ketther the natitre nor limits of the ^present work 
admit of anr nixing the different vfows that have 
been held by divines on this subject, or the numerous 
finely-j^un theories to which it has given riSe. Tli^ 
are wiser Vrho hoid with Bishop Butler,,When speahtug 
of the efficacy of Christ’s saerince to scenre the pardon 
of sin,_ says,—" How and in what particular way it 
had this efficacy there are not wanting persons Yho 
have endeavoured to explain; \mt 1 do uot findtiiBt 
Scripture has explained it." p 

Aioirr, it'ro-ne {Gn. a, not, and. fonoil tone); is a 
term used in Med. to denote deficiency in power or 
tone, generally applied to muacutar power, 

Aiwr. {See ANCBon.) 

AraiPir, ai'-iri-um (Gr. aUhriot, exposed to the (dr), 
the entrance-liaU and most splendid apartmont of a 
Homan houso. It oonsisted of a large covered court, 
with an opening in the centre of the roof, termed tho 
compluvium, tlirongh which the rain-waier descended 
into a cistf^ let into the floor beneath. It w as tho 
most highipBecorated apartment in the whole hOnso. 
Upon the Walls were drawings representing incidents 
from the ancient mythology, sarroauded by borders 
formed of elegant arabesques. Even the floors were 
frequently enriched with pictures executed in mosaic. 
The owner of tho honse here received his morning 
visitors; here the mistress supermtonded tholabonra 
of her female slaves, whilst engaged in weaving or other 
occupations. The temples, also, hail atria, -wbero 
the senators and others sometimes held meetinga. 
(Se» Hovss, Komah.) 

Atbopa, &-tro'-p& (Gr, dlropot, the name of one of 
the F'ateri, in Hot., a gen. of plants, formerly included 
in the ord. iSoianacew.Tiut now regarded as the typical 
gen. of a nat. ord. to which the name Airopttcem has 
been given. Tho most important species is A. bella- 
etopiia, the common Dwale, or Deadh Mightshado. 
This plant is a native of Greece and Italy, and also 
indigenous to Britain, but not common. It is peren¬ 
nial, and grows in hedges and waste grounds on a 
calcareous soil, but is only i9et with in a comparatively 
few localities. It blossoms from Juno to August, the 
flowers being about an inch long, drtwping, beU- 
sbaped, and of a lurid purple colour. The fruit is a 
berry of a shining violet black colour when ripe, about 
the sizq of a smali cherry. The berries have a most 
tempting appearance, and children have frequently 
been poiaoii™ by them. They are powerfully narcotic; 
and one of the first symptoms of their deadly action 
on the hnman frame is an appearance of the most 
besotted drunkennesB. Tho dried leaves, or an infu¬ 
sion of the leaves, will act in a similar manner. Even 
a small dose causes an extravagant delirium, which is 
usually of an agreeable character. The delirium is 
sometimes acoumpanied by excessive and uncontrol¬ 
lable laughter, sometimes by excessive talking, but 
occasioDiUly by a complete loss of voice. The state of 
mind 8omotinie.s resembles somnambulism, as in tho 
case of a tailor, who, for fifteen hours, was speechless 
and insensible to external objects, and •vet went 
through all the operations of his trade with great 
vivacity,_and niuvea his lips as if in conversation. Tho 
best antidote to the virulent effects of this poison is 
viruptur, when promptly administered: but, u praoti. » 
Mble, the atoinac-h-pump should be at once used, i 
When death ensues from its effects, tho body soon 
putrefies, and swells in a remarkable manner, being I;* 
covered with livid spots; and blood sometimes exudes 
from the mouth, nose, and eyes. Extract of beilo- 
donna is employed to dilate tbe pnpU of theoyo during 
Burgicid operations, to allaywsin and nervous irritstion, 
and as an anti spasmodic. It istiobe feared that it is a 
common ingredient in specifics for sparkling eyes sold 
T perfumers. The active principle of the plant is th« 
kaloid Ufropia. 

Atbopack.*, d-frci.pis{t-AS-«, in Bot., a nat. orA of 
w^tyledouous plants, of the sub-class CoroVMorm, 
Tbe tbirty.eigbt genepa iaeladed m this order wer« 
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Atnorax, Vi<'>W:?i j(G«t.ii^ not, ana noorisb- 
ment), in Med., denotes a wmUm, from defloient 
nntxiraentr either of a part or of the whole body. 
In order te'the msinteDttDoe of the healthy state eX 
thelxidy orof any of its m^ns. a oertain supidy of 
jeutaitioa is retiotted to meet the waste that w con¬ 
stantly gMafi oa. When, IroiD a^ cause, the supply 
of ittrtriiitm is not able to meet this waste, theCnatural 
dimonsidba Of those perts are reduced. In a healthy 
condition of body, an exact balance is maintained 
between the waste and the supply; but in every morbid 
condition tbis balance is more or less disturbed, in 
oonsequeuoe of i^ich the whole body, or certain parts 
of it, receive too Uttle or too mnch nourishment. The 
bmt state, from wbatever cause it sriscs, is termed 
nfrepte, the latter hjtperlrophy. Atrophy may thus 
arise from a’ vast variety of causes. It may be oeca- j 
aionod by merely withholding the necessary supply of | 
nutrHions food, a-ithout any actual diseate. Among 
the diseases eapable of producing atro;^^, the most 
common are those of the digestive organs, by which 
the aliment is taken up and prepared for assimilation. 
J)iseBSo of the organs of assimilation may produce 
atrophy as effcetaally as disease in the primary organs 
of digestion. A frequent instance of this is in con¬ 
sumption, when the lungs become so diseased as not 
to be able to receive a sulBcient quantity of air. 
Atrophy may result also from a want of activity in an 
organ, or in the whole body j so that when the nutri¬ 
tive particles are conveyed to them in the blood, they 
have not power to appopriato a suiBoient quantity of 
them. 'When the vital activity of an organ is small, the 
natritivo particles are taken np slowly and languidly; 
while the affinity existing between them being also 
weak, they are sooner removed by the process of ab¬ 
sorption than in health, and the parts thus eifeum- 
stauced are rapidly wasted. Hence a duo supply of 
nervous stimulus is necessary to the vital activity of 
an organ; while the cef^ation of action in any organ 
is invariably followed by atrophy. The first change 
that takes place in an atrophied organ, from whatever 
cause, is ctoiuution of the quantity of blood sent to 
it } and next to this, and ebiefiy owing to it, is greater 
paleness of colour. Subsequently, the organization 
becomes more completely changed; so that frequently 
all traces of its origioal oonformation are lost, and, in 
seme cases, it at last disappears altogether. In all 
CHSes atrophy arises from the diminution or perversion 
of the vital energies, generally the former; and hence, 
by exciting the natur^ vital energies of an organ, we 
tend to remove atrophy. In order to its cure, it is 
necessary to discover in what organ or organs the 
deficiency or perversion exists. The discovery of this 
IS often difficult, and the removal of it, when discovered, 
is often more difficult. 

Aiaoria, Aibofinb, H-tro'-pi-S, a vegetable alka¬ 
loid found in tbe deadly nightsbade (Atropa Sella- 
^n»a),imdthe seeds of the Satitra Sframoniutn. It 
is extracted by adding autpburie acid to a strong 
decoction of either^ plant j filtering, saturating with 
potash, and dissolving the precipitate, which is the 
atropia, in hot water, from which it crystallizes in long 
Silky needles. The prmnration of the alkaloid oanscs 
a peonliar dilatation of the pupils of the eyes, which 
continues for several hours. It is one of the most 


Attainder 


issues at tee diBosetien ef tee ju^ss of a eouxt elf 
teborft aguUiat a pegson, lor some oontampt. either ' 
wfiiiml er^ fay_ disob^g ite order, for wiiwh hete; 
oommittea, |t may be awtuded by them upon a bare, 
suggestion, or On their own hnowlsdge, wfiAoUt «iiw 
I sppwl, indictment. Or infonoatidn. The cates in ' 

'it IS issued are where witnesses do not appear on e 
Sabpmnatoattend acourt, or OB an order before an 
arbitrator, or refuse to be sworn and examined^ or 
prevarieate in their evidence; for non-observaheo of 
an award duly made j for iion-paj’shent of moneys, or 
neglect or refusal to perform an act pursuant to au 
ender; unduly pervertitig the proceedingsof thS court; 
writing privately to n judge on a casein courtt or 
for doing any act derogatory to tee authority of the 
court or tee respeot due to it. itereiga Btiacamesf is 
a process pecqfior to tee. dty of Ismdon and some 
other plsces, issued out of tee lord mayor's or sheriff's 
court, in tee nature of a notioe td a tteo has 
moneys or affects in his hands belonging to a debtor, 
not to part With teem without lideiiseif om tee eonrt. 
This person is called tee gamiikee. It has been donr 
sidered that the lord mayor's court has iarisdietida 
over the goliasbee if he can be served with the ndtida 
within the dity, although he has no residence oir office 
within the city, and the goods or moneys are not in 
tee city i but this question is how before the mnirt 
of Qneeti's Bench, which has not yet delivered its 

^ ’ Bl' ■ ■■ ■ 


or the garnishee successfully defend the aoti^, tee 
plaintifi recovers judgment against tee garnishee to 
tee extent of the assets in bis hands for the amount 
of his claim. If the action bo not defended, the 
claimant must give a bond to return tee value of what 
he recovers from the gamishee, if tee debtor teouhl 
come iu within a year and a day, and defend the aefitm 
and recover judgment. 

Atixck, itl-Uk', in Mil. Ban., denotes an ^vahoe 
upon an enemy, with a view of driving him from hie 
po.sitiou. It may be made either upon an adverse 

*._i_ .ii.- S1.-1J __ _ A> _T_ _:\- 


ooniinnes for eeveriu botiTB. it is ono of the most 
violent acrid poisons known, tee only antidote being 
a vigorous and immediate application of the stomach- 
pump, emetics bring utterly useless, from the paralyzed 
condition of the stomach. 

AviACEi, dt-fdsk'-nf (T'r., attoohed), in HipL, is a 
name given to certain young gentlemen who are at¬ 
tached to embassies in tee eapaoity of aezistants, with 
a view to their being made famiUH with the duties 
of tee office, in order to their afterwards hriding ap- 
iwdutments in that departmebt of the publie service. 

AnxcHUSitr, it-tatch'-went (Fr. attacher, to at¬ 
tach, taoh, twfasts& unto), in liaw, is a process that 


making an attack, to protracting the war by tedious 
and indecisive manoonrres, whum harass and diapirit 
their troops. The army making tee attack, especiaUy. 
if unexpected, possesses manifest advantages over the 
enemy, which generally motet than counterbalasce 
even very considerable advantages on the other side. 
Hence, an experienced general alwi^ dhooses, ,if 
liOBSible, to keep his enemy on tee defensive. The 
nature of the attack depends Upon tee condition and 
position of the enclny, upon the purpose of the war, 
upon the time, place, and other circumstances. 

AlTAinnsB, at-Uin'-der (Old aitaindre, from 
Let. tangere, to touch, catch, or take, or tipgere^ to 
stain, to impute, charge, or accuse), iu Law, is tee 
immediate consequence when seuteuce of death is 
pronounced. The criminal is then called attaint, 
attiuotns, stained, or blackened. He is no longer of 
any credit or reputation ; bo cannot be a witness in 
any court; neither is he capable of perfoiming the 
functions of another man; for, by Ml anticipation of 
bis punishment, he is already dead in low. It ia often 
confounded with conviction; but a niau; may be con¬ 
victed, and not receive judgment for a time, or the 
conviction may be erroneous. To be attainted, he 
must have jud^iont of death. A person attrinted of 
high treason forfeits all bis lands, tenements, ntid 
hereditaments; his blood is oormpted, and ho and his 
posteritv were formerly renders base; but by 61 
Bco.llt. c. 145, 3 A 4 WiU. IV. c. 108, and 4 5: 5 
■Will. IV. c. 23, the former rigour of the law was modi¬ 
fied. By tee first act, except for treason or felony, 
tbe attainder will afihet only the offender for bis 
natural life, and will not extend to disinherit or pre¬ 
judice the right or title of any other persons after his 
deate. By the second act, whem the person from 
whom the desoent of any land is to be traced shall 
have had anyrriatipn who,having beenatUiuted, shall 
have died before any such doseont shall have taken 
place, then such attainder shall not prevent any person 
from inheriting such laud who wouldhavo been eapable 
of inberiting the same by tracing his desoent through 
such rriation, if he had not been attainted. By the 
third act. tim attainder will not affect land, chattris. . 
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w iMock jperMn stti^ed a:^ aRj^riMi,': kct v fi»iMiii6titiiM H ia aei^ aqjon and issad %' ait 

«r itr pr^ ot^aet of A®- 

cording <(» Kr W. &wttUtani Sim 

*w be revaniM or laMSed of eri^ or 1)7>ji3«ia, kinV ^ idteiiGi«it,~'^tte liaii a *niJ» tdw/ 
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t^ aanyioe,w treaaoB^ I^ a jiitfdan by act of oar anUj and ibei^ird^aoaefcdewiinBAdbjrdidibetato 
pariwnaat, so. , robtion." Gonsidered in its luehest dearae ati aaaet 
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#e^' 4 i-A^ m Bota, aceiu of palms com- of the wtlh the pow^ of acmiHmtiAtSnif att^tioh 4 ® of 
priung.a^eTOim'speoieti Marly all natireB of tb» tro- the atmost importattoo- jBtery idea ia Tivid in pmaOT' 
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general tall and tion to the degree of attenMon tlMd ie giveB to lit to 
IB^ ipdnoel etoM } but a few epeciee ate stem- it ie onl^rby the attention is gxreft to TOgri^o^ 
and pinnate; the finiit a that we cto form a distinct notion of itg or ^B&Terjts 
nratnzee aeede and three cejisy inclosed in a dry nature, attributes, or relati<ms> It iS also one of 


is the most important greatest aids to memory, to which it soetns to ho 
toiMOer of ^ groop. The fruits constitute the Go- nssentiaS that the peroepiuon or ide« irhioh rra wish to 
^ are largely imported remember should remain to the mind f 0 r,.£ certoin 

*** j ^opericarp ofthisfruitis very hard, space of time, and be exolnsiTely oontemplided by it, 

•nd lto^ a Jctod of vegetable ivory, adapted ibr ban- One may obtain the same command over tos ntold toat 
o^ of <toi^, ;a»vei8, walktog-stichs, and umbrellas, he has over the mosolca of his body* and may learn to 
do* PMamous fibres of the leaf-stalks are much used be attentive ns ho learns to vvi^ or to vpmto. Ibe 
^ eoifia^ the ropes made_ from them being very strouger one's powerofattenUon, the longer and more 
atronm and Mtremely dnrable in salt-water. The fibre steadily will he be able to follow dot the same train of 
raMmuea masaaha very okisely; and, in fact, until thought, and the greater will be the success atteudtog 
OUW roeentlv, the two kinds of fibre were thought his labours. “Genius," says Helyetius, “is nothing 
toimidMtioal^(oeeZiBOFOi.!)i:Nia,thePiassabapalm,) but a continued attention;" and Sir Isaac Jfewton, 
J®*to toe seeds of d. Cakouiii a fatty oil may be 6b- when compitoieuted upon his great discoveries, re- 
tamed, d. mnpfa, the Pindova palm, produces a fruit marked, *'that if ho had made any improvements to 
about the siro of a goose's egg, the kernels of which those sciences, it was owing more to patieut attentton 
we eatable. _ _ than to any other talent." 

Am», prOiwj, OpHosbs, iW-far, an essential oil ArmsHTioit, a oanfionory word used to the British 
obtalnea irom the petms of three species of rose,— military service as preparatory to any partionler exer- 
MweJy, Soia eenttfelia, moschata, and danumnnta-. oiee or manceovre : gare i-vatt) bas the same signifloa- 
^e rose-gardens at Ghorcepore have long been famed tion in the French service. Upon reeeimng this com- 
for the prodnotion of the precious liquid. These gar- mand, the infantry soldier, whether of the line, volan- 
aensarelarge fields, planted with rows of small rose- teers, or militia, assumes the following position:— 
trashes. bloaBoms, which unfold in the morning, Shoulders square to the front; heels kept together ; 
are all gatoered^before noon; and their petals are at toes turned outward ; feet forming an angle of sixty 
once transferred to clay stiUs, and diatiiled with twice decrees; arms depending straight foom the sbontders; 
their wei^i of water. The rose-water which comes palms of tbo hands foiling flat upon the thighs; body 
over ia piaoed in ahidlow vessels covered with moist strragbt, but with a trifling inclination forward, iu 
mosUn, to exclude dust, and exposed all night to the order that its weight may principidly fofl upon the 
*®**atr* I® the morning the thin dim of oil which has fore part of the feet; head kept erect, but without 
colleoted on the top is carefully swam off with » feather being thrown back ; eyes looking straight to tho front; 
and tcMsferred to a small phial. This process is re- the whole position being perfeotly easy and uncon- 
VMtro morning after morning, till nearly tho whole of rtrmned, without any rigidity or awkwardness, 
the Oil is sf^arated footo the water. Hebcr says that ArrowpAHTS, ut-fon'-a-onfo (hat. aitentu), 1 tnako 
about 20,000 roses are required to yield a rnpee weight thin), to Med., a term applied ro those remetoes which, 
(170 grmns) of attar; and this quantity ia worth .CIO. it is supposed, hM® the power to impart to the bluM 
Attsw or roses is imported from Smyrna end Constan- a thinner or more fluid consistence, 
ttoople; but it rarely, if ever, arriyes in this country Avtxutvtnsn, (l<at. atlenu-o, I make 

pure. It is commonly adulterated with spermaceti and thin), in Bot., tapering gradually to a point, 
a volatile oil, which appears to be derived from ono or ArTEitiTATtox, d^-few-n-at'-skaa, is a term employed 

morospeciee of Audr(roagan(*#e this word), and which by distiUeis and brewers to denote the weakening of 
to oaUea ia Irandoa oil of ginger-grass, or oil of gera- sacobarioe worts, by the conversion of the sugar mto 
nti^. carbonic acid and alcohol, during toe process of fer- 

AtTENitlOH, St-fen'-ihon {tat. atientio, from ad^ to, mentation, 
and toads, I stretch), is aterm used in Mental Phil, to AiTKSiATioir, af-fes-tot'-sfiOB (Lat, utltufor, from ad, 
deaoteasteady exertion or duo application of the mind ^,nd teator,l c^ to witness), of a deed, will, or other 
to any 6b^t of sense or iotcllect, in order to its being instniment, is the ozeoution of it in the presence of 
thoroughly understood, and afterwards romembered. witnesses, who indorse or snbsonbe their names under 
’When we see, hear, or think of anythiug, and fuel a do- a memorandum, to the effect that it was signed or 
siro toltoowmorenrit,weattcmpttokeepthemiiidilxed executed in their presence. In general, ono witness to 
upon it : and this fixingof the niind is call d attention, sufficient to attest a deed or other legal inatrument; 
In bthw words, it is that effort of the mind to keep but if it be exocnted in parsnance of a power whicb 
before it an idea.pr pereeption, and to ex lude for the directs it to be done to tho presence of a given number 
time all other olgeeto that solicit its notice. According of witnesses, it will bo void nnless it be attestodby 
to Stewart, it to a distinct faculty of the mind; and, such number. The excoution or acknowlodgmeot of a 
though this view does not seem to be the correct one, will must be attested by at least two’wituesses, who 
T*t ins tranarka on this subject arc acute and valuable, most both or all be present at the time of the execution 
w WiUiam FCtouilton dombats this opinio ,and main- or acknowledgment of it by the testator, and must 
frunstoatattoiitionisnota special foculto of the mind, subscribe their names as witnessestlieretotohispre* 
but pnly “ifonteionsnesa concentrated.''^ “It is," he sence, and in the presence of each other. 

Says, f' ooBBoiOttimeSs applied by an act of will or de- Amo, dt'-fik (Gr. af/ttos, beiouging to Attica), » 
efro toidCr ft.particular law-.“ This law I e terms the term to Arch., appHed to a tow j^apet-waHsar- 
iaw of iimitaiiot)«, vvluoh is*'that ibe toteisionof our rounding the top of a building, an4 pfoced ou too 
knowledge to in the adrensc ratio of its erlension: to entablature. It in generally plant, but sometimes 
otoer words, .tout tim fewer objects we consider at broken with pilasters, before wMto flgorec in high 
enura, too elearor and inore distinct win he our know- relief arc placed, as in tho Arch of Constaottoe. It 
le(%e of toeln." The i^eater too number of objecto was intended to conceal toe roof, and give a more im - 
to which too nitod to at the same time directed, the posing appearance to the buildtog. Xnancient mehi- 
•miQec js toe toteoBttywitowhiohitis aht itoooiisider toctnro its height varied greatly, but to ffiodern times 
esira, oonsequentto, toe less vivid and dtotioct will it is generally made equal to toat of the entablature. In 
betitotofiitoiiaation it bbtaiaBri^ardingtheni. Though Building, the term is appUed to rooms made to the roof 
sdteotioa Is geuetsQy, yet is not idwayv,« Tolantary of • house. An attic base, to Azefa,, is thito wlueh , 
I®'. ■ ■ .... 





Attio BifliUsot 


tmumta ot m vftftt sad le««r tarai^«rop««MiiB$}>r • 
moti» mi SSebt, fit aniKiil^ tb« 

diMa«terof tli» oolnmiii ft mmofU. j^ w oainBOii^ 

tiW’iiooint tww laodtra 

il«v«)Ung!(. $lM copvMiiea w aiw employ^ 

m otbw wKjn. '.xIhhh «tiwn> «^tle wit i« ottm 
tMiUcd.A’ttie teueni^ ornit; •ifitiuM l^iaiBoor* 
TuntUb^i Ml Atti« vntooM^ .a 

AS9XO Buiiksf, ficii. it that Aktaet ^ the Oreek 
wUebiiiti^oken^^ It mta tbe inost 

reffttetT nd of all iba dii^eeU 6f aacietit 

GreeM { and w ifitbiAeMoB tii»l»wf!i>rer, Tbu^didet 
wid X8til^<M w« bu^i!iM>a) AriistophuiM the oomitt 
poet, Pinto :Iub4 Ari»to(l« tbe pbilosopbers, and Bt>- 
nxiatbeiiee'tbe orator, Wben, after tbe Maoedonian 
oonipieet, £hreek become the lan^niofe of litcfhiture and 
diploiiflef ia meet parts of the civilized wmrld, the 
Attio <ianae t0‘ be f»M dialeot of the Greek wbiob wet 
generaby adopted. 

A.mrwo'K, Paint, and Scnlp., the posi¬ 

tion lUidgeetnre of a figure, by which the sentiment 
or pawioB Of the peraon re^esented is denoted. At¬ 
titude it:4o the limbs the seme as expression to the 
featiiraa, and should be natural, uneonstroined, and 
varied, Xu a group of figures, the attitudes should be j 
eoBtrastlve, and so composed ss to balance uud set off 
each other, 

AxtOKNmr, df-fnr'-ne (Lat. aitomaiu*,^ad, iomo, 
and Pr. Morn^er ', to turn), is one man sat in the place 
of another, and who has aui liority given to him to act 
in the stead and place of him by whom he is delegated, 
in private contracts, agreements, and other matters 
of business. His authority must be by deed, which is 
called a letter or power oi attorney, which requires a 
stamp of 30*. (See A ous’i.) 

ArroaiTBT-iT-Livr answers to the proctor of the 
civilians. Pormerly, every suitor (as now the defend¬ 
ant in oriiumal oases) was obliged to appear in parson. 
To remedy this inoonvenienoe, and to regulate the 
admission and govemmeut of attorneys, several statutes 
have from time to time been passed, Che first of whieh 
was the statute of Westmiustcr, the 2nd, e. 10 (femp. 
Bdward 1.). Pha following will apply as well to a 
aolicitor ae on attorney. He must be articled, and 
serve bis articles, for a term which has been fixed as 
follows:—One who has taken a degree (specified in 
23 & %i Viet. c. 127) itf a university, or been called to 
the bar, or been for ten years a Lend,fide clerk to an 
attorney, three years; iti other cases,'five. He must 
be sworn to demean himself honestly; bo admitted 
and enrolled, and take out an annual cerfificate, with¬ 
out which he cannot duly practise nor recover Ids fees. 
Before admission, he must pass an examination, to 
show he is qualified, hTu action can be commenced 
for his fees until one month after Ids bill, signed by 
liim, or bis executor, administrator, or assignee, or, 
in the case of a partnership, by any of the partners, 
either with his own name or the name or style of the 
partnership, bo delivered to the party to be charged 
therewith, or sent by the post to, or left for him atbis 
connting-bouae, oifice of business, dwcUing-housc, or 
last known place of abode, or be inclosed in or accom¬ 
panied by ttletto, signed in like maimer, referring to 
each bill. Uiabili is subject to deduction or taxation by 
an officer of the court; and if it be taxed by the client, 
and more than one-sixth be taken oil', the attorney is 
liable to pay the costs attendant on the taxation. Being 
on officer of the court, ho is amenable to it for any 
xnalfeaxanoe Or misappropriation of moneys or secnri- 
fies, or ftar improper conduct in his character of 
attOTOey; sad the court may order payment or resti- 
Aution, or flue, or commit him for eontempt, suspend 
him from practisiag, or gtrike him off' the rolb of the 
court. In the last two eases, the other courts in which 
he has been admitted will deal with him in a similar 
manner. Ifhe be convicted of any ofi'emm, allhough 
Xiotiu Ids character of an attorney, which would mate¬ 
rially affect his standing or position in eociety, the 
courts would alio strike him off the rolls. Heither an 
idiot, a married woman, nor an in&ut, eon appoint an 
•ttomey, 

Azironiniy-Gsinisan, • gyeat law officer of the 
crpwa, whose busihees is to exhibit isformutiOas, and 
jnuaeeuto for the crown in matters criminal, and 
xnHitateaiutiin the Bxcbsqnerfor anything ednoeruing 
lfl3 


the qtwen in luharitouce or nroflts. HSs Mopwrirtapu 
hteoi^, upon sdsy special jnvtters of uuaimmaimlM 
wWshi IdastiiendsiimBfr isioder tiw 

OiDWaf htaiffil&ie 

uHudi^Mdd^^ hot hit these, totwfthhi ihe b^. te 
thefiiM of fbe/comit, ffhe quen-consert is wIm, wg^ti. 
loged to have an attorneyi-gesernl. 

Const os tiwcMimm is 
thesecond officer iu that emirt, pJjsoed ss asaeMot’to 
'theiflianoeUor ofthe'Coimt. ^ 

AwsosuxtBWi;, AMvHt'-Meffir (In*. 

Pid ¥c. aMeumef, to tuim over td^a m Ihw, is^^ t^ 
oet of professing or ogredng to bsi^e tiriiaat to i 
new hmdtord; on tbO atienatmh of pr^erty, or qn its 
being recovered in sm acrion of t^ttnenh 
latter case, the attornment 4a to prevefit the neeessity 
of tbe tenant being aotmdiy tuiamd out of ptasessioir, 
under the process, to give possejiidou Ao 1110910011111, 
by virtue of the judgment in the aefteit, 

ATOEimcn'E, W-4ri-inte (lai, uttrifue, from od, to, 
mAirUtw, I give or bestow/, ik ptOftii^ % quality 
or proper^ ascribed: to or belonging to a pemu or 
thing, pf the severail attribute Imibiigisg'lo^^ a 
substonee, Some are termed esse»r{ef,^^^-^U8el^|di are 
necessary to it, and go to :form its ebOrw^sgi da »^ 
tensiou and otfracrion to matter; ofibms.mm Mrinad 
aeoideutu.l,aa roundness in wood; OxleMlfiughl«.fndh. 
In Xheol., it denotes the severiu quidkies ihdd pSTflie- 
tions which we conceive in God^nnd which CQUatitute 
his proper essence; as ju8tfre,giu|d<iesa,truth, wtedmu; . 
&c. Home distinguish them in to hhgativei and positive 
or affirmative; the former being such sa rmnove him 
from whatever is imperfect in the creature^ as ittflni^; 
inunutability, immortality; the latter be^ eueh^us 
assert some ^rfootion in nun, whieffi is in 1^ of hdm-; 
self, and which, in the creature, hi siaymeBsare,iafrdm 
bhn ; ns goodness, holiness, wisdom. Others di^e 
them into absolute and relative, or into eonUiiuaicaifie 
and incommumcahle.--Iu I>og., the nttribates are w 

S redioates of any subject, or what boeffitiaed Oir 
enied of anything. 

ArxxuiuTXB, at'-fri-bsfrs Oliat. ud, tOi Oad M&uo, 
I give), a term used in the jffiue Arfo, to Siguify cer¬ 
tain symbols which acoompmiy, diri4nguiSh,8t«d ehs- 
niotenze certain figures and afiegorfos. Thus, the 
eagle and thimderbolt are the attributes of dupiter ; 
the caducous is the attribute of Mercury; the trident 
ofKeptune, Hove is always represeotea with « bow 
and quiver; Justice with abalsnee and awurd, AC. 

AatTBimnivxs, (Jf-trib'-w-tiw, in Griim., are words 
which are significant of attributes; as adjectives, 
verbs, and participles, whioh are attributes of sub¬ 
stances, oud adverbs, which denote theattribotes only 
of attributes. Mr. HMris calk the fanner attributives 
of the first order; tlie latter attributives of the second 
order. 

ATUimou, af.7W*l'-os (Iiat. offrtftM, worn or 
rubbed down) , in Geol., tbo wearing and smoothing of 
rock-Burfaces by the passage of water chMged with 
gritty particles, by the descent of glaciers, nr tg; the 
passage of sand-drift. 

Arwoon’s MiCHmit. (See Gamitinov;) 
AuCKiAUnia, airk-Mmi'-i-d, in Bol., a^gsm Of 
plants lielonging to the not. ord. Ceo^osffw, fllhe most 
interesting species is A. aottue, a nativevof Cashmere, 
the root of which is supposed to haVO' eohsiituted the 
eoetae of the ancients. Thft root is eomiBoidy known 
iu the north-western ports of India by the name of 
orris-root. It must not, however, be eoofounded with 
the true orris-root, wMch ft fanusbed ^ a plaift be¬ 
longing to a very difibrent <wder. (See uos.r 
Atrotioir, amk'^kaa (Hat. aspfO, asrftift ;: ur, ewro, 
inorease ; Hat. oatetio, an inmeosing), a nftthod of sell¬ 
ing property by oompetition. Sales by sinotion are eon- 
ducted OB diSftreut principles, ooeoreung to theenstiw 
ofl'eeting pvticulor trades, localities, or effects. The 
most general mode ft for a prbfesswnal map, oaued 
an auctioneer, to offer the proper^ for trie to persons 
assembled together by odvortisemeBti who oompete 
for the purobase by biddings, or emsw of snnw of 
moneys and the person who bids ls*l» the hfe^t 
tmofoti, ft dftffiBfod the pnrehMer, Sato M ; 
nature ore governed by conditions which bmd bow 
the selleh aad pawhaw. A bidder |a^ Mfriat la» 
StS'' 
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Auetikxaeor 


Auctbuxff Gwifewiott 


biddinff before the fell Cf«w hemawr. If S* 
by eny weene Bre»ei»t,dw*f per*p<W tewe'bwwnff 
ncunat hiiDt heeeotioi oetwoel 

althotigh he tutor Itffw ifeia V 'to hwoor 

employ M'attte-M'htoikb to' Wd^eaWytfor.w 

of excitiojt tomptolQto, lutd trithwtt eny intontiott of 
purchtobg, he touet MutotniM it, Or she mm m jwo. 

If any wiitid or fe«adiilei>t ndBrepieaentstton of the 
property or ebKttd. pttt«» for wle be made, either in 
the aeeer^tion or othemM. the purdiaew 
booed to oomiifete <ihe«ale, end he oen pompel a rettun 
by the Mwtioneer of the-percbaae or depont rsoney, 
oF'eoeh pert o£ it, tt wiir make «p the deficiency m 
vtdM. Tw ^y>nt«h unetiMi, the aoetioneer oommeoeea 
Vy htonhufeicuAprieei end gradoaQy redooee it until 
some perebb mdmb wnh hie offer. In: tome oases, 
euetioD *ah^ or hiddin)^ toe effected bj aminnte- 
f^ewimiodh ttf‘tondle, smd the bidder immedutely 
nrhdedhiw the totntting-ont of the sand, or meertin* 
imli^iiieKt ofilKe 4gfat, is deidared the porchaser. _ 

AtWWatP W Mt amV-ihd-neer, A person licensed to 
eelijMwerty by nohlio biddings._ He mayraiythe 
oonditiooe o?mle before a bidding >* made. He is the 
agent bWh^Of the vendor end purchaser, and, as sneh, 
may bind boHci Se is entitled to bold thepnrcbase 
ormwidt mdhj^ as stakeholder for both parties, until 
thO eeojriet be compieted, without paying interest 
fw it, w4 he is personailT liable to the purchaser if 
he p»y it to the vendor before completion. If both 
parties set up a title to the deposit, he can compel 
them to intorplwd to establish the right. He has a 
specialtwoperty in goods sold, and maymaintamen 
action toaitot the pUcchaser for the price. If be sell 
witfaonCmcbk4hg;Wtie is his principal, the porehaser 
can eton^ Mm to eomplcte the contract. ^ 

AmSoha,*d«“fc»'‘'M, m Bot., a gen, of plantabelong- 
iog totoo Jhal, wd. CbrnocS*. The only known speciea 
is Jh which, to its name implies, is amrtive 

ofJatHin. It Was introduced into Britain as a hot¬ 
house plauit.^ bnt was soon found to be hardy enough 
to fiourith in exposed eituationg. It is now a very 
cornmonbrnaroental Shi ub, especiaily inthe parks and 
auburbra gardens of large towns. It is remarkable 
for its'iBinlhg pale-green leaves mottled with yellow, 
which hay* Obtained for it the common nemo of 
Yariegtoid fcaareL: The plant is dioecious, that is to 
say, toe msde and female flowers are produced by 
The feiaale plant is alone known 
in wik it never yields seed, and ean 

only !m prohegated 1^ layering, or hy slips or outtangs. 

ApPawfcB, mc^di-enie (Bat.oadio, I hear),deBotes 
the atterdion that is given to a person while speaking, 
or pemms lietening to a public speaker, singer, or 
oth^ pe^TUfi^- The oeroinony of the admission of 
ambassadtos or public ministers to a ting to deliver 
the otodw*i*l« b‘*heir sovereign is likewise called an 
audienhe. In 'Hlatory it ia the name of certain tribu¬ 
nals Or Courts of jaetioeestabUehed by the Spamards 

M America. ^ , , , 

AtmutOBjCw'-ds-fc** (Tat. audio, I hear), ina general 
eonse, one who listene or attends to anytbrog; m r.n- 
iliah Bttw, an officer of the orown or some great person 
who makes a y«MJ£ oxatmihation of the accounts or 
the under-officers. Beceivers-ganeral of fee-farm rents 
ard called auditors. The auditore of theimprest were 
offlceia of the &ishequer appointed to tAe the ac¬ 
counts of the Tecrfversrfimbherevciiaes. The present 
Boisrdof COminisiionerB, exercising the duties formerly 
divid^ betAeenvsrions deportments of the Exchequer, 
was constituted in 1806. In Eranoe, the members of 
the ChambrodesCdmptes weredivi^ into contedltn- 
waWes aid ofwiw'Ilert-uadtfeBrs. In Com., auditors 
■ are oersons appointed to examine, wooch. and certify 
the wtoeotntos of tiie acodmite of a pubho company 

**A&WT, ote'-di-fe-to, in Anat., is a tero appBed to 
eertain parts of too or^ of hearings as the auditory 

westos to<dito»ns, 

AtmWB* (Imt.i-iii|dj<enttia»attandM'noe),an assem¬ 
blage of persons fslh^d togetter fw the,parpose of 
hesuing • piieeehfflf,'lcctorer, 4e- . In toe ehetent 
riitirelmd, tto totm enditory, or anditeiwro, was ap¬ 
plied pert trf toe bi^ng wbe» the. people 

Mood te be im^oted, md^htor the ; tt is now 

: eaUed the Bare. 
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oed at night anrtes with the bl^. Wbto toe a^ 

ten^a ^toerew 4 *!?•* 

used in ar««to*T6 »» botmg t toewto to c p toto 

aaoertain the natuM the eiAeoU, iWOptols, ex 

wh^wwmariseniStiegta.acsrtMapMoe. 

AvAvit, ■air’idito, ie Woses of boniblMde- antont 
also B« p^xeM. It Is found in menywolcsBio xMke. 
such as‘basalt and potohyry, and oo^U of smeato 
of lime and magnesia. It m ghtontto-Wackxir Mtjxe’f 
black, add is gensrtoy mow dr 

aocordhigto toe amount <rf nii*»giitiOse.Md ]rt.n ^ 
tmned in it. tt erjstaffises in hexsgoBsl pxls^tor, 
minatod by dihedrSi summife. A toto*S*x#Bt gamee 
varieto found in the Tyrol tt used to:ieswBwy» :He^ 
gave it toe nameof jyroxwis. 

AtioMEnrsiiojr,C oPut or. (feeCetJSWi) , 
Acosnnna Cowrassioir, oeygvicoryv _m Beol^i«-« 
is the name given to that important pTMeOTOmmfeito 
of the Xiutberan diureh wnioh was hdd betow too 
great diet of Augsburg in 1630. The empCrorOhaJiesV,, 
m order to bring about an anuoable setUemeiit ortho 
religious differences that were then eMetug in eer- 
many, summoned a diet of the eihpire to meet at 
Augsburg, and requested the Erotestants to briiig 
before it a short summary of those doctrines in which 
they differed from the church of Itome . John, elector 
of Saxony, therefore epplied to his Wittenberg th^ 
logians, at whose hesd was lnther.to drawupartiolee 

of their faith, mid to lay them before him at Tmyau- 
TheseTorgau articles formed toe baris of toe Augsburg 
Confession, which was drawn np at Augsburg, hy 
Melancthon, assisted by otlier distinguished theolo¬ 
gians, and approved of by Ijuther, who, however, 
could not appear at Augsburg, but remained atCobm g, 
not far distant, being under the ban of the empire. 
It is characterized by the clear methodicsl style of 
Mdanetoon, as well as by that gentle oonoiliatory 
spirit for which he was distinguished. His mioent 
iutention was to approximate as much as possiblo to 
the doctrines of the church of Rome, dining, at con¬ 
siderable length, the heretical errors which they both 
agreed in rejecting, and ,moderating, as much as pos¬ 
sible, the points of difl'erenoe lietwesn them. Ho 
sought to establish the doctrines of Erotestantism, 
not onlv on the authority of Scripture, Ht also on 
that of'the Fathers, especially Augustine, from whom 
the Bomaniste could hardly dissent, and who could 
not be accused of heresy. It cousists of twenty-eight 
articles, twenty-one of which state the principles of 
their belief as regards faith and doctrine 5 the remain- 
ing seven treat at some length of those points in which 
they differ from the church of Rome. The foilwing 
are the subjects of too several articles1. Of God; 
2. of original sin; 3. of the person and me^ntion of 
Oimst; 4 . justification! 6 . preaching and the sacra¬ 
ments; 6 . faith; 7 and 9. the Church; B. baptism; 
10 . toeLtwd'sSupper; 11 . confeseion; 12 . repotrtanco; 
IS. the use of saeramSuts ; 14. church sOvenmehtj 
IS. rites of human institution to be observed; W. 
secular occupations; 17. Christ's second oomiBg} 18. 
freewill; 10. God not the author of sin; 20. foSto and i 
good works; 21 . saints to be respeoted,, ntowor¬ 
shipped. The abuses that had crept into toe fmtoeh 
were—22. Denying the sacramentm CTO totoehtityt 

2 5. imposing celibacy on the 'clergy; 24. oftoefosss; 

26. of confession; 26. of fasts aou eiSfetoOniew 
of human invention; 27. of oonvimto*d_ vqws; 29. of 
oivfl and ecdesiastical power. Ife aatoWS ^drittiy' 
had no intention of making It a pixman^t or" im¬ 
mutable standard of faith, Imteitopiy 

etatement of the belief then heild. v *'CTO todttow 
teach," “ it is taught," “ it tt todgW. 

**ench snd such opinions arefeles^'impgteo.tott^. ww ■ 
the expressions used. These articles ijg»,Xead TOfTO* 
toediet en the 25to of JoiM*, ^ 

logtana, headed by tabWf 
CoafeMiOBp wlii^ we w 




tbtuder'wnd' 

Jightahw, yyny mwbed tfa« -mlure Om 

Me »tOOTO®^ wUere 

view ef f& 0 fooad bba ,: After the saorificeB bed been 
unde, tnd B<^letBn priqrere offend, be took bis itntioii, 
bia feee tomrda tbe enti'bis bend oonred, and point¬ 
ing «itb'bis stidf to tfant portion of the besrens vitbin 
ihe. Uu£ts.-of wMcb he proposed to make bis obser- 
viitipin. On the ieft irere the nropitious, on the right 
the hnj^pi^asbiBeaB, 2. The or>e« end the flight 
of birds. Predic^oas founded on the observations 
of birds vsere properly osiUed oaspiMs, nad were com¬ 
mon nmong the Oreelcs, who took them from the Ohni- 
denns. T&r afterwards becsme so important, that, 
among tlie Semans, nothing of eonsei^uenoe in pence 
or war wwi ttCderUken without consulting birds, whose 
oontinns] flight>W|M supposed to give tbemkuniversai 
knowledge^ They were propitious or onpropitions, 
oithet from th^r species, or from the circumstances in 
which they ap^aTed, The birds of a prophetic cha¬ 
racter were cavided into two principal classes,—those 
whoso flight and those whose cry was indicative of 
future events. In the latter class were iuclnded the 
raven, the crow* 'Oje night-owl, and the cock; in the 
lomier were the eagle, the crow, the raven, the kite, 
end the vnltnre. The two last were always nnpropi- 
tious. The eafi^e, on the contrary, was propitious 
when be flew irom left to right; the crow and the 
raven were m^pitsons on the left, and unpronitious on 
the right. Thirdly, the willingness or nnwilllngness of 
chickens iro eat was consulerea ominous. Tike fonner 
was interoreted as a good omen, the latter as abad 
one. Chickens were made use of particularly in war. 
Besides these three principai olssses, cert^t omens 
were drawniVom flaadrapeas; such as a beast crossing 
a path, or being seen in an unusual place; or from 
occurrences more m: less uncommon! as sudden melan¬ 
choly, sneSning, spilbag the salt n^n the tabie, &c. 
Although Iba augurs eaplained the nuyority of the' 
Higi\s,'and taughtbow the gods could be appeased, yet 
tbe rmht of inquiring how war would terminate be- 
longedbnljF to the eommander-in-ehief; and its fortu¬ 
nate or nnmrtunate issue was attributed to him alone. 

JbtglMk and ScienoM. 

dkPithna,, 4Rs'-gnm (Iwt. ot^ —^Among the peo¬ 

ple of anoiaMt Italy, in eomnion with all rude nations, 
it was imag^ed ^bat in every oceorrenca which could 
not }mpii4«m|(!dd'*hBre was a apeoiad maniiestation of 
the wfll ox.^ |nds. The power of reading and inter- 
pretmg tiitwe iugns memoosed to be a peculiar gift 
conferred on ^ favoured mortal ftom his birth. A 
superstition offering ao strmig a hold upon tbe minds 


one a»s, ran aesmteiiR' order 
not be behiBid Qmae, decreed th 
have thiri^-ane dashi mid that, & 
sboifld be taken hsmy ftom X^oruory, . 'ij-v.-'iv* 
AuaUBS^MB klowim,' 

in the chureih of Borne; who follow tbaprmmtdMl rule 
^Angnstine mesmibed to them byJ%p*iM«nmi|er 
Xv,, jnl 2 ^. There had luni^ presume to tMthue, 
several religians orders, winch Innaeemtjy, mtxhea 
the design of anitmg into one cosgregatltmj .^nd.thie 
was carried out by his successor. At present^ Ibp 
order is divided into several branchee; estbeBermits 
of St. Paul, the deronymitaus, mimks of St, Brldltet, 
and the Barefooted Anguetiues, the budiKdmftittitw 
^ .a Pmtaguesei^ in 1574. as^.pebicniaf'lrr:|liinie 
Olement'Vin. in 1600 and tflCffi, Tbe weBHiSM:.Eiae 


diementvin. ittieooand taofl, itbeprraniiMAiw 
of St. Augustine is, briefly, that the mopl^ SVeth have 
all things m common;: ‘tbMt the rich who Mte|r into the 
order are to sell their possessbms and give tbemtetha 
poor; that nothing is to be geehlved‘WBbcuMM^ 
the superior;. that ore hevim: tO'-oat' 

monastery; thalfwben th^ go abroadttiMy.mi^go 
two together in company : ; that th^ areto eMstoy the 
first part of the morning in labenirag withftieirnai^dt, 
and the rest in reading. They hhve Saturday allowed 
them to provide theinselves with necestariea, and ate 
permitted to drink wine on Sundayg} aadif ata^time 
they are obliged to retire throngh pssuecutbpit Btey 
are to betake tocmselves immediate^ to wS'^a% 
whither their soperior is withdrawn, Thens, with 
several other preoepto relating to charity, modes^, 

I chastity, and other 1/hiiifiian virtnes, oohstitate wlmt 
is'cMd^d the Buie of AngwUne, which, was read to 
tbe mcttks once a week. The Angnstines are eloUied. 
iin blackjandmakeone of the tour:ordeia of meu^n 
cants. The degeneracy of the order intbeldthcen- 
i tury led to. the formation of new ao^Mllea^i'among 
which Was the Saxon, one to vdiieh Hwrti%.Xjatber 
belonged. Since the .li'renoh revoloUoh,tlie.brder has 
been entirely suppressed in Bnsce, Sna%^<^d Por¬ 
tugal, and partly in Italy and South Germany; and 
evenin Austria and Naples it has been deereasing. It 
is most powerful in Sardinia and Amndca. 

AffX, XlBBaT, oad; (di!6a ie^imUL-T-AltbrniiA Bus 
bird has ocoasionally been met with on. the British, 
coast, the northeiu;iatitade8 are mote Congenial to tm 
habits; and hence, owing to our limited aceijaaintahcc 
with the inhabitants of toe Aratio regions, ft ft not 


Augurs were a •eertain sort of priests, who predictod 
future events and anhoigicod to toe people the will of 
the godi. They were consulted both xn pnblio and I 
privifte sifCwra, end toeir inflaenee in the state was 
very, great. By ns^ly pranpmming the words Alft 
sfis (Imotoicr dsnr)', toey oewd dissolve the assembly of 
tbe people, and ennui «U the deertms that bad been 
passed at rae meeting. The arigtoat number of augurs 
Is stated ditferen^ bT Ofteio end JUvy. CKeero, 
himnff en eDgor, aeya raet Bornmna Msotorind thrde 
nth^wito W i)M.3ri»iea4dndn»OK The 

Me 


I very well kno wn, In the. dofleotom of tog ..^ftish. 
Museum there is a iuidesj^oimen of thisbftdi'^Itowas 
sent to Mr. Bullocfc during his tour ft tbe Orkneys, 
This was one of a solitary pair seen ft thoes regions: 
the female was killed a littlefime previous to Mr. Bul¬ 
lock's arrival. That gentleman took paVt ft e kmg 
chase of the'nude, but was tmanecetsftjl] .the auk, 
although paftaed by a six-oared boat; mamiig ift-way 
under water vcith 'renftrkablo oelmdty. The wings ot 
the great auk are but ftirtiatly developed. In Ungili 
it meaeures about throe feet, and ita wftgt scarcely 
exceed four ioohas.. Tliongh toe Wings’eiw mmost use¬ 
less for adifsl locomotimi, they see imB Adapted for 
assisting the bird's prognsss Under wktor, Bow far 
north these birds may be fotmdft not known.: so ftr, 
hbWeverKas mtr Arola0.expftrershaTe penefteteS, too 
grast atrk has always been' seen. Its moveatents on 
land are somewhat awkward:' antLftdeed, ft ft afto- 
wetheradapted lbF an a^neo^ «tw«n«e. Bxcept at 
toeteeed^ssM^fitftuwftvftiftmshoim Whift 
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stupiaoK, 


^ intx oBX&z tkXiK 

Avlt^ X«Mi {Pna AH*’), » tbe most dtimnntiT« 
of teibci Stud tho ia»tdiest llie colder nud 

i«j)dolr thf nsgti^s, tUem do they seem to eojigFe(;ale 
IB Imifgtf fitieia. Mid euioy the luolemeut weather 
W Wueb relah m taeir humau eotiipiuuons the 
SWlUMttiX. iB the ioeebty ol Bethn s Bey tbty ere 
fhondlnliege flocks, also et Mehdle Island Ou the 
tBilMMtBtdie wilds of Spitsbergen and Oreeolaad thou 
HMU qf Umm herds find a home Berts they watch 
£M! the ’bCK^jBg Bp of the tee, a»d tin n s« am down 
Wn^liSi^ and bnsdy search for the t ruetatea in tlte 
of the broken ice 11 rery rarely Tisitsthis 
qdudtfi rqdeedt those that have bt( n seen aie more 
StOTBi blown castaways than visitors ui search 
Ott 4 Mi^ lor the season the httle auk is a compact, 
alMNtt aboBt mne mohes in loneth The upper 
ptrt$ w tM plumage tare mostly black, the checks 
and tmdtispfm white, the legs yellowish brown the 
btUhbwh. la summer the front of the neck which 
dufiOR fhewpitec IS black, assumes a paler hue It 
lays ope of a pale bluish green, and, like the pre 


lay* ohO AEgf ot * P*lo bluish green, and, like the pre 
emo^, ftfmm the ughr st ehils 
AVX»IUMa*BIiMtB (Aka iorda), larger than the 
prsoedmsi when hill grown, it measures about fiiti en 
^hes Mttgth and twenty seven m toss the wings 
Vht>S0«BjSt m fbuad also m the Arctiu regions, but, 
BtildiS fM Rksat auk, is a frequeuter of warmer uli 
mates« Qielhdtiu the eoasts of Gieal Britain, Trance, 
HolkunL wdOermsay These birds lake up tbeir 
abode w the Ughest cliffs attainable, aod live together 
in ksMS Bodies, sssoc^tiug with the guillemots a id 
UtMWwek. About Iday the auk colonies begin tiieir 
Udt M initaDatioa, sitting closely together m lowi 
one sdb^e the other It is very lemarkabtc, that, 
al^lKMllM tto taMW-ialled auk lays but one egg, and su 
many hnndtnda are soonmnlated on the chffs at om 
iiitw, •vwtboBt nwy kind at coyermg to di note their re 
■peetiee owaem, so inconvenience is occasioned, evei^ 
ank fUMran tfs own egg, and probably in no instance is 
thh patgrml^ <d a young bird questtanable It has 
o<M|g«ottad taMBO wonder how the eggs ol the auk are 
keptyp Iteeure os the small ledges on which they are 
laid , ft ht remarked, that il a human hand were to 

rempye bnd, the most delicate arhhee would iatl to 
repdedenmeoaemire a position The balancing powers 
pt |be cbk wBi however, considerably overrated, lor it 
haelMhiMagrba^ that the egg m attaobed to the spot 
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lamp, with whmb U is, when newly 
Pks«i«.hiUed auk m very common is 
he Behiides are aeveral breeding 
tS^Bsoat Isterestnig » the httle 
memers Ban-ay Head 
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tkw other, *»*} one 
AtlidaewfBaimy.^ 


MW etatumed tile 
to 

Amuo Oouxast 'am^kk (IttUk mAk s 
name of a council of the bid HmMMi 
m German, the XmekA^Mh, It 
to the Imperial Chamber, rrhuAi ww 
inthefmputt When the SsteldS^ . . . 

ml46{i, to eatablish the cenittti'liitolwperMti^OmHStier, 
be stiU retained abentt hu eonst iktrswas fdr p^mg 
after the affaus of hia erovrn lands, and fog pilffieinUg 
matters for the Imperial Ohamharj m mMUumkmm 
of these, the emperor would not allow WM iMwtea thC' 
same iniluenoe that they powessed iU TOC Imperial 
Chamber The mombeis ol the AuhO (knmoS mso 
came to take oognitanee of judieialproOesse^ aadthe 
1 stalls lrequeu% complained of Une ttilw aOtil I» 
15>9 its organuntiou was more detertuined. ind, hy 
the peace ot«WeBtpballa, it was reoog«iaed cs top 
second of the two Bu{neni« courts of sMSpire, ana 
equal in dignity to the Imperial Chamltor. It was 
composed ol a president, aMee>pre«deDt,aBdeigbte«>& 
(onnriUors all chosen and paid by the emperor, but 
a part of them, at least, were to be ttoen not front 
Anstna, but from the other stales of the empire, and 
SIX weia to be Protestants It the Protestant coun> 
ciUors wme unaniinons npnn any puuit, the votes of 
the rest tcold not overthrow them The eoUnmliore 
wore divided into a bench ot cotmte and lords, aod a 
bench of learned lui n, with no distinction, except tout 
the latter, who were generally raised to the rank if 
Dohlia leiH vid a higher sdery The viee^clianeeik i 
of the tmpiii, a} poiuti 1 by the elector of Mamx, had 
also a scat in the council and a voice after the piesi< 
dent Under the exclusive jiUHtdictum of this court 
were—1 All feudal questions in which the eiupirur 
was immediately uoneerned, 2 all questions of appeal 
on the part oi the instates iiotn docisions in luvuut ut 
t lit tiuperor m mmoi c ourts ^ i all matters concerning 
tbe inipinal junsditlioo in tcaly Its decisions were 
submitted to the empen rtui bmapprobation, on whu U 
tiuy Ittamelaw it d d not m any way interfere In 
thr pc litical or state affairs ut the empire 1 he uiuncii 
leustd at the death oi oath emperui, end had to bo 
icconstriu led ly his su cessur It finally ceased to 
exist on till ixtincti in ot the Oarman empire, in loM 

AcaxMiAcC r ate rm ti atffte e,in Bot, timOraiigo 
fam , a rat ord of dioolyledonous plant*, constating 
of cre<e and shi ubs oftau of {mat beauty The otdir 
IS II eluded m the sub class Xhalam^oret There are 
tsenty tliree genera, and about ninety'fiye siiecics, 
chiefiy natives (t the Bast Indies, but geoerauy dis* 
tnbuted ty the agency ot man throughout the warmer 
legions ol the globe Their flowers are regular, and 
usually odonferous their Inuta Bucealeut and Sttb- 
aoid, being examples ol the kesyeviifiam {Wluch s««). 
I be plants abound )u receptacles i ontointof sssimtial 
oils, which art tmuh nsediin perfumery, for flavouring, 
and ft r other purposes T he oils are espsciaUy abB»> 
lant in the leaves, the petals, and the nndofibo fmit. 
The latter also contains a bitter fonie pnndiphi The 
edible fhats known as the oran&, letnom shad< 
dook, Citron, iiompelmoose, fortuddea mat, Indian 
lael, aod wampee fruit are the proitaon of order, 
(ire CiTBcs, JSais, Fxbosu, Cooklh.) 

Acbblu (&r CmtisaiM) ^ . 

AoBsotiA, aw re'-o td (Joat, ofihetoiocv <Hgqw),in 
Pamt , the glory with which aamenipaiUten cscMed 
the heads of the Holj Pamily, asM, martyrs, smd con¬ 
fessors, in Ihcir pictures, 

ACBBUS, a«itrr>u*(Iiat oaftMiijieold), allom«B gtffd 
com, toe value of wtueh, acooroicuf ffi Toeitus, was 
Iff* ] other writers, Wwevqr, woke it of difierent 
values, between I2e. and £i 4» St we)]^ wka mmly 
Hot avoirdnpoia, 

AvKO Acw, ewi'-nk (tial- mnut, gM, ternunal w> 
(AiaOc)rx‘T«rqxido «| gollt tkas kydraMs reai^ 
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'' tonMebtSi ontl itt 
V^***"^*". Blwpp, and nrisA^: 

i.'-! f<M«9 wreil rMetabUnw <^''t'li^:. 

^■i‘!|jW!llflB‘W'*' 'friiQ* nf ilnrtnhi •uiiMlB'mioo'untt.fOT'tbe': 

u'^^Pntllm sune -eiran to' !i';sp««{eB or| 

ttrach cnltatoted :ih'fl6w«)r<i: 

,.'» gubm *i]d in the <»id sab-A|PD« 
.1 «f X^, Switoethuid, end Sermetiy ; elso mi 

lihe Oeii«iuilll ead thp monoti^ne of %m. Id the wild 
.«tatd i{t hoD ton^eretM/ aniell fllnrer*, geuOrellyyal 
low.^ut oDOMietteUy red o« pwrple. l^eae heve ihort 
etil^-eiid ^w is sn sisbd «n one scape or ki^eea 
' liten. i^beleeree,'whioh epring ftois tite crews of toe 
ros^SM of sdeatogreen e<tonr, andare stsally ooTored 
wflk 'S<SnHltr powder. IThe scape and toe flowers are 
also dsMedoper with toiw pedsliar meal. Xhe auricula 
hM bees "Voltivated to Britain since the (dose of toe 
Iflto centtoy } and an immense number of T»iieye«| 
,ttaay wri^site beanly and toagraneep hare been 
-developed. The eultare of tols charnring flower is a 
ihsmmta aasnsement of tJto operaliires (tf manSfao- 
tortog towns> wbo atom manage to sera birge suTna for 
’toe porebase nf ‘t»m saiietlrs. Some of toe most per- 
Ibot flowtom to tortoj nctioSr, and shading^ haTo been 
waiaed to lit«a:gardaas selott^ng to toe to^crymiett of 
.’Imaiiiasldre. 

' Asw[oiiu.a'0{mmtSBK)>ir. (Sen Oommsstbir.) 

JkaxtantafB, a»e-rik’^^tc-UM {lat. aaricula, little ear), 
^ dint., a toina eppUed to a leaf basing two ssisu 
■ssjlMate 'Wbtov-to', tw .base," vThe leaf ofdbe. Woody 
jpj^tolH^ ^iSi^smsrlbf/mmertt) is an example. 

V 'iS.tmil^tOtoj(Ww*iff^'ewws' (Lat. .gold./sto,. 

3 yield)* to '0eol.i a term ttsed to signiiy that certain! 
woctw a^ eetos yield Or costato gold; hence the term* 
'*asrlx!arattD reSne/ * anritoroSs eands,' Ac. 

(Itot. asuMm, a ohariOt««r), the 
nameoifwoimtteuatios iS toe S((3TtbetoSmnispbei^,; 
bcitween Vsnette and Oemtoi* represented by a mas 
itoemhltog 4tomft with a g<?at and kids to 
(Wd’ Sbidwto ms right naiidJ :The most 
stor toitois oonstellatom is One Of the first 
ito'toebody of toe Ooat, called Oapella. 
„,.t..,Jl»fHRfi^'3[I^*«i«ito,tbe'ear)^ is a term n^- 
stoO'd^diM and professes to cmre diseases 
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m rsgionasfiwre the’air wan 
estiSmted toe altitnde to aatse 
Becent obserratioiia, bowesM 
toe meteor to seldom mesto ' 
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detarmtoedi toe aHitode of sat 
it to be less toan that of w’ 
anrora boteelto to htomattof 
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JdrMig l^'Jtoa t^tto), a magnificent Inminons phe- 
tjlgtoito ttoiitottopestttolibe nortoem hearens. In 
flto to;'to twtm^ aeim, and never to toe fSH 

on to^Oatosees obsersed are anffl* 
dbaaBtififito excite dtowOtoler aSd 
•piidi^.e^ 

to diitoae wtmng ftorngreosto 


Sear toe tF!(sm Pole, At. . . 
sentatioS: ditm .asiora .bsref^: 
disslaTed two tofflinona area, 
the Ototo.^ to toto 
light toootiSg upwards limn tool 
is comsioidi' toe case, Soatetteu 
lundnotts «rm haee h*sa oUeiWao 
sevtotd to whioh toe eosoesfito 
separated by a otooifiar obtottte 
to Mate xr''' to. .';^.vaisip 

repreientafioB of ss asSoMi 
many iWmmkable sito>wnia»> 

a%« 

marked, some of-tKOto' 't.imvn>dM 
Itirly, others tfidtoaifiy, tonm 
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tjito kiifi AUK ■»»«. £& a 6 h» tin -pteptanS 16 ft* amirtkJf'i .MJjkwpwo o*, 


Fr*®!®* 'il*»rt'’'ftS* ■■of thn lii><>d}e i 13 phrts of tin iut4 i 

was i«lw%jrB to^ of Und l)ux«d with :7l4Kt« of Somwi W iWowfep#»W'ot 

the liwt nlwi^ya-fiieftter wlmu the qulck^ s^ a»»ouke. mktnre k hertftS 1» A^antjflikh: 


to rednees, until the white fame* otfltwf fyn^d Mi^ • 
to he diseohaeedi'the hkuipbldo rewaha'i^.hilMSnd; iti 
the form of hexagoual pkcea Of light 
metaUio aptwarance. Some yoets snieei e wjk, 

taken ont oy Mossra, Parker k HtwuiltffiO fik-Wt'ja^p 


mi>t{oh.4&cl t&vid heht wore' obeerred to take place 
in » h«t^ i^tnoaphore. 'Fhe tuirora ia tuoat freqhent 
and, slvtd is biich istkudae, towards either pole ; 
hnt'ftw tnotoon ik tiot couftoed to ihoRe parte, ■>» Dr. 

U'Qtdus! jjtotea ^at one of the moat brilliant disploj-* _______ ^ 

he orint WntiiMaed tkaa Usdor the tropioal sky of India; {of copper and ainc, wbieli they terrned th»'trqe 
snd Qthhf ohanrYien Wo recorded instances of its! Mosaic j^dd. The speoiflcaiion dnawtod thnl ewal 
appearancB in ftp eqaatoriat districts of the globe.” I quantities of copper and xinc are thbe toebl^l)! 

Jn 'IhSJ s apiahdid aurora borcajis was seen from the | lowest teroperataro at which the Ihrmor .^wiH; fbibv ■ 
obaeryatorr, and the published description i when they are to be well stirred and ilSiMd tOlp^btllj 
ndWdtf'Attbe'best idea of the brilliancy of this meteor 1 Small quantities of sino me then added iff dngreca, 
a^ of ks Instres, eoionrs, and ares. The approach of junto I the alloy aastnnes the desired wxlouri Jt urea- 
ftp Otftona was indicated by a peculiar brightness in | sential that the heat should ho as low as pMa3>b!i, to 
tb* jstpimitphero near the hprkon upon the afternoon \ prevent the rapid ovoporatioii of the jtinc. 
scf.tjifcday, when it was observed, aiiortiy after sitn. j A^fI!V^>^r PoTAntr-K, pc-fii'-i-tr —If ether k added to 
«0t4iiWnwabor©aliBgradaal!yTo«e above the northern |u f.oUition of t.erchlonda ol gold, it abstracts thaswhcilo 
horbfta, and soon assumed the form of an arc of re-1 of the salt from the water, and floats upon theip’ 
fakf^ptlight, ten degrees in height and seventy degrees (a yellow layer. This compound,whiah is aitnpJy ii'; 
in width. It odntinuad to increase in intensity of i solntion of terehioride of gold in etbet, was furttib^iy 
WqiaudiiW to the western point of the horixon j used medicinally under t bo above name. 

»»d wy.fl»« degrees to the eastward of north, which i AcacntTATiOK, «w»'-i.«/-te;'.s»on (Imt. nm&iuMarf, 
made£na ofaOvd of; the aarora. a tandred and fifty-five ' to listen), in Med,, is a terns applied to the meihou oi; 
dei^fde*. A bright, flame-coloured rainbow-like arc, | Mcertaining the healthy or diseased state of cc«ai,r 
betyfeea tferea imd four degrees broad, next eintiiiat".'i I organs, by arleiKling to the Bcsiit>d.s 'hey prodn.'S, 
frem the carved edge of the aurora to nn altitude of I either on being struck, or iu the natsirai ; ‘irfor»iariKt 
thirty.flve degress, and, while it remaineil stationary, i of their fiinttiooa. In a stricter sense, the term atis- 
a beatttifnl Jfainbow-liko arch still more brilliant and- , cullalion is eonflnefl to the latter of these ens , tl.o 
deifly; sprang Up, so that the two bows presented | former being terinod percu'ision. Aacieiiltatuin i» 
fteak^ves aV the some time. After undergoing many J either immfsdiate nr direct, by the nnassisted 01 or 
yaciaftana, during an interval of an hour and » half's j modiato, by means of msirumraila. Tbbi is one o. ...e 
shpratiClt), a great many coiumns of liglit, the aurora i most important discoveries of modern mc.lical . cienco; 
■^ukj^^'BOBsidcnildi' towards the boriaon, but presently } for, tliough Hippocratea gives directjoiis bow, by iirrs- 
it iuovcaticd in altiturbs, and vivid coruscations ratiiatea ■ cult at ion, fluids are to be detected in the thnrat., yet the 
Atom.-every part of its arc, and, on intermixing with | subject scorns to have attracted no attention for msny 
each: pfter, formed wiile columns, which were so grnnd ; cemuries in i'GI, Leopoid Avcnbnigge.r, d pbyaicisu 
■witnrtrtfliflpisiMi tftts as to astonish every spectator, in | of Vienna, piibliabed n small voimoe in Latin, cniillod 
iesa; #iiut three hoUTS alter its .first appearing the |/liioafKii. iiorKm f,r piirt-Kusirntf ikirr^ir humani, iff, 
ankora had eprcatl at teast two-thirds over the heavenp., I nif/iin, oAxtrcsrii. hiferni prf foritk-viarhnK diirijunili. Tbn 
vriien iarge pcipendicuinr columns and short, pointed, j w 01 1-. however, cxcitod little nolice till it was tranfilatod 
IniBiBwnw cornaCationn rising upwards, glittering like jinl.i I'rcncb in ISOS i.y Conisart. 8oon att.’r this tlio 
■spaw* with conical points, in nearly parntlci rows, now pructice of percussion 1 -came general iu Franca and, 
nthcfDg tUid the: dirio’ng, all passing through red, Inlbi-r jiarts, and ws? attended with reonltB lor morn 
orangfl,, lake,: crimson, green, and piirplo tints; so ! preciso unit certain than had been witlcipatBd, , J« 
that .the appebranee over so vast an expanse of tlie|l'Sl6 the Buliject received an immeusa impetus Front 
hf«vCBe waa iixceedingly grand, particularly US il, was I .Liieunec’s iui uition of tbs sletboacopo, tSei’ Bfs'.- 
ermtraatod by the cerulean sky and the .-jpangieri eon- I tho.scoi !: I A i. icullBtion is chiefly valtaible as throw, 
etdifatiomt of tfao aonthern porlion of its hemisphere, i ing Sight, upon the diaeaaca of llic organa of ciroulatiou 
Two'hoora'klter, thosuurora having passed ibrnugh j and respirntion in the chest, fly c;arcfnll,y atfidyiUB 
ttnmy'.morw phaviaa of beautiful iuniinosity, there was I the varieties of sound (often extremely slight! prp.iiiccot 
a, grifod ^kplay of about twelve or fourteen plowing 1 by the organs iu J.ealtb and diBcaae, the skiliul phy*i- 
oolirtnBa'flK>iiU Iha aurora, after whicli a perfectly red ! cian is able w judge of t:,.> cmiilition of thwo prgantt 
rai«bl!Wr-lik'»w#<»,ton dogrecii above the aurora, became ' • > - - 

wiai'tdB.' appearances, with some alight inodiU- 

eatiotta^ jeietatuned'during two hours and a half, when 
ftp''iRbl!9ki|-ft>tf iBctBoric phenomena began to disan- 
peaf.-sjlcir. J>r. W- A. Milier'e Cktiniii-'f i fVo/ehw , 

M»it«p*#J2V»tfe d« VAworp litareul/r; T)alt,on'.s A/f-- 
tmtpiogieai CiigerveJtimii ;Miid the PhilunopJiirat Trnun- 
vdJ*. Xx-it. xxxiv. iic. ” The ocf-urrcnee of 
aurofla,. ItOfetdis,'* say* Mr. Droke in his Ufai.iii-itl. 
jPAvf^ijOjpW, “his invariably been found, bolh at 
Orec^witD trad elsewhere, to be accompiuned by con- 
ftagoetie disturbance; and especinlly when 
hriiUiiilkhdiaisdatioBa wre observed to shoot up i’owa.rd.s 
larfla ditflnotioua of tho declination and 
bifilar -onertr simulfiHvcoiialy; but discharges 

of akciOiWkieih tdeotrleity do not acein to have any 
«iwiIitir 'tiimtfC'''diL-ft<i mintetio thslramenta, for f-ho 
pfeiikd.'fi^,i(^-stt»iiri ««arvivid has been fre- 

and no eorrespouding 
diatiiM^hitHr'khidillitiffl by the register.-' 

■ skShM&Anhili- wk'-ro-reF-fw-v'ifa (t*t. o-m-ikwi, 

: ifflmiuMi, iu Mm,, an ore of 

tmd eflriw. 

„ . ,t-rlfpMHEKAjm, ysw'-vwwi (Lat., 

gxplosivg prepBratiou, 


with the greatest anciir»iiy, uud tnug dcteutatidiadopli 
the best means of !irre.stiiig incipici.t disease. 

Araiuciu,M. (o'ce Avc-ouiaa,} 

At .iTtsi's PtoTTisa-ScAi.Rt, —The priheijilo of theefr 
bilateral douMc-ofisot pbitting-scales iy extremely 
r.implu and coiivoiiieni Tlie ends Of the adalo have 
brosi iToss-picccs, with '* altttion-polttters,’* Dy ad- 
justing the scale so that the ''aiation-jpojhtora” b» 
upon ihe baao-linf, Ihc aero of the oikfit adide is Bkdo 
to coincide witb this line. The offset sdi»iO:beiiig gra¬ 
duated right and left fronvaero, tb* 
hand can bo plotted vritiv faCility oa fast, aS t-hey ^ 
read ofl' fnmi the field-book. Th:« trbubto »nd delay 
of either shifting the scale or going osoSt tlie surs'oy 
twice (once for right offseta and Once for iefl oflkfets) 
is thus obviaoid. Cieil MnffitMe*- 
Journal thus fnrlhor deseribo* this naeftf! inirfehtioti: 
—“In each cross-piece are two steoLspring p,oints, 
which arc worked by a Bcrew with a milled head. By 
tbsse the ondjif of the scale are fixed down tofto paper 
aiid drawiiig-board, so that the drangbrtaASiU has oniy ' 
tfie cam of inoving the set eguare fOrWard ae the plirts' 
tingproceeds ; the right hand k tlms ,lefl: at cn^rn 
liberty for the,use of fte pricker or the ngnoll or pehi 
so that the doiinoatiou can bo .carried tnitward at Ihe 











V 

i wtongti <im itt« wtt ww to m sH m it, ao «h to 

.« By^fa-w nlWffni^Bivt At ka«t throe ohaina | 

! 't{ii iWir 1^0 of the mwe-hoe oaa be plotted In 
i SoaO (toslo u gireii, grartuofedon oither 

t W# «r0»»-piflO6S form T hoad*. «o »»to 

“ ^ ‘ ftetiOB-pomtera ‘ for eath side of the 

wrmgemoat is atated to Imi less loriU, 
bemg more readily hxeo to PTisUug 
^ iWlikMBt £0 M third pattern the * '•Ution pomtots' • an < 
hiO«eil^ • Ohtttfderanle distance from the edge of the 
^ itj^ (uw Ob A brass bar vrlinh slides nthei 
i moyenient Ibis is intended 

.1 jtd w not on!^ im aiuveis, boi lor 

K fior wUiih, no doubt, it nflords siiue 

i tAymp^irsa, The racks mnst, ot course, l>e nmiVe I 


Ith jibM they W» he set to swt the lingtU nf oflsel 
Ibr whiak ticy we intended. They ought to 
mOiffIMifi, ited tatUer Stiff, and, it not luinisbed with 
trtiWfi.ilpiodnlS to pin their ends down to the lionrii 
tOHHnn he oitunped by the same movement th if pins 
tk* Male This method uiTords uiaiked fai ilitics 
for plotting in all oases srken* the oiTscta do not i sreed 
a eeltaut lunit. aud it will not iait to recommend itseli 
at it affects a considerable saiitig ol time, both in 
nlot^t iVibi] a field-book and m plotting to aridnced 
ilrie •’ 

JtVRrnsUkB Mshna, otifftnt h «i « « id.aBae 
ohartne sulwtanco, exuded spontaneously by the leaves 
of several speoies of hniuhjpiuit, o\ gum tree, natms 
of Anstraha. It resembles manna, but dm a uot uintain 
inaiilixic, the Bweat prmtlple beiug a peculiar kind ot 
angar, to which the namn has been gisen It i 

fa Mid to drop Irom the leaves of i* iiuHVjnn in 
picOys soiuetimes as large as almonds 

AVSTaan Stans, (hat ai f i/ts, sontbern, 

a sign), an expreision applud to the last sit 
signs ul the aomac, mitneh, the uut niunal signs 1 ibrs, 
■WtsMpw, and SaRittarius, and the wintir signs Capn 
Aowarius, and I'wee,, becauhc they he to the 
adttW (d the cqumotUal 

. AwjtKfijfMQ,««-<Aei( /li (Qr auihml k > ,autUentK, 
'tnHMSbtra), i« a term applied to somilhiiig of estab 
IWi*4 WMaOftty, tonielliing which is what* it appears 
4% llttqfeSMs to be. It is usuaUj applied to a writing 
Oyt^^iaent written by tbo person, at the time, or 
IhwIw tb« mrcoinstanees, that it asserts or implies 
a distinction IS made between authentic 
iJj^ genuine; the tormer referring to the statement 
steamliy an anthoi, the lattei to the authorship itself, 
bogi tilts dislMtohon w not very gmerdly observed 
Shdhterasme the authentieit) ol a dueument is ofieu 
^ttontamatiniportanoe, and it belongs to tin highest 
i^d of oritiCiSuk The proof IS ol two kincti, interual, 
the fotnn and contents ol the document i( self, 
and Offternal, from the evidence of others. 

AVraos, iw'-Wmw (Lat. OHitoi i'r ow/eio), is ap- 
to one tlbo oieates or produces anything, or one 
snip writea upon any sab|eot, as opposed to a trans- 
MiM'pr oowj^ler. It is gnen by way of eminence to 
j&hOi M the Author of the universe ff he teim is also 
tIpIllitgItiWM applied to the original mventor or disco- 
4 wy ttw art or pnm iple. 

MlfffWiluri,aK-wor-.i-/< (Lat anetcr/tas), generally 
^ right er power to command and mate 

MMm^mgyea. m royal authonty, parental authority 
U m i wp|g tieail ot rebgious matters, it is the assnmra 
attributed to rertam fathers, eonncils, 
^KMphheita^. “Authority," says Bishop Hoadley, 
“mjjmjtriMieit and riost irreconcilable enemy to 
tegraiilinstgfriettt that this yrorld ever furnished." 
M MHlIW ei^oeity that the dewa and heathens 
eeM^AM ItiW triffhe olUShriaUaidtyj and it was by 
lilid MiMinMM that tin Bnman thithcihcs attempted 
to lUhMhteh^ ef the pnsriplea ef the 


wmnn mtuie either k 

awrittegdooe hy t;W«?a»w»lM(|«l,' L 

APTontoananriii m'-MUtfoMm dilbt, wit; 
if V, hfo; and gratia, X wf^), hthffri^Kitthih 
of a person, written by hidtemil jIX a 
biography be interesting and «»sJiritetw% cMbi hltwe 
so 18 a wcll-written autebHwnMhp, la iS^fiOwaer 
ease the actions of the ludiridnwinMiOpjgaieltdfepipa 
distant o, and their motives fewIMd eft hy WmauMUle, 
in the latter the actions age at ii|Uid,'d^ 
are in general well known. Xn the 
how the man huiisclt yiewed his aetipMiiMlWPM! 
Ill the iortnev, how they appewedfMi 
almust impossible, and, perhaps, Ml 

autobiugiaiiher should disclose With 
partiality the whole parficulara of bh vmfcinuiwfiymt 
the real motives of Ins actions; ba|eiWA|hhl|KtMl|ff! 
to conical them becomes ot itwiif * 

(Insure He betrays himself when he ^ffwiinraii^ 
lit, ami the more cautious he is tO eohefSl}'AM 
nesses, the more manifest do they app^. 
merit) of an autobiography htf in m pMh^ 
sinceio aud complete as possible Xnmay&MMs 
lornes yaluabln lu a psychniogical pi^t lOT'SiMl^ 
throwing light upon the meutal conaitiliiM twJraM.' 
Among the must celebrated works <ff ihhi 
' i onfessintis" ul fit, Aupistine andBnosMril, Mpi 
I nnlobiography of Qothe (TTajirhett Kiwf Ml 

a wmk of this class, is ol eomparet^ydjr 
as It was writti n m hw old age, kmg WKWjaiS dVdl#, 
and as it is l» bnved to partake too Mneh eX thhuiif)WnB 
element 1 Vnother kind oi autobmgnKhhpw wfft ui 
which the wider does not so much 
of his own 111 ), as that of the period 
or the persons with whom he came hi ephlBW > 

Aiiiicei(y, t« till‘ta »< (Or eufus, hmft ifrefes, 
power), IS tiiai ifirm ot goyemmeut *0 'WaSiih IJM 
H iven-ign eiercisea uuuontgolled -^wei^ SHldthiff ip 
hiuistlt the legislative and eyiKJUtita pOWMSl oi the 
state Aim ist all I asUrn states nave fhoe MiM of 
guiernmeut —lu Phil, the term u used bjr Kimt bti 
deuoic the mastary of the reason pyee the icpbelhous 
priipeusitieo 

AcTixBii, «« fn knu (Or. ^mfwt «m<! Avarice, 
powei), a person uBteil with absolM^ igiWetHlent 
powei, a suverciga ytlio rules Uttoontriw^ 9he 
title w IS first gireii by the Athentans tO « eoum|itdee. 
lu-ohiei vested with undisputed powers, tutd not fikbie, 
like others, to be called to aoeonat M tie Mjriwr of 
his olflce The title was afterwards aMfiltt^ by the 
B) zaiitme emperors, and, at presant, the emperor of 
Russia bears this title 

A MO 114.1 1 (f( e A CT OP 

At-Tooixnis fiocngaisH fiSeeStii,n*t#iW<» Afito* 
Oixuus ) 

Autookaiu, «ic' ti-eii'!/' «3r oofo*:, and iMWWilo, I 


eempanitiydy 
I age, kmg tin® dVtB#) 




to an ajKigraph ot copy Autographs,partScfiMUfly Ol 
(elebrated persous^hay e in recent hnuri heedmA Ol^jeots 


AitxoasAnt, 

of eager pumnlt, find form it b*««# liteM|int*Mde, 
The wtogriiphot ihitowwtWwM'wBritsriiMnse^ 
cost in S»e mm trf the <nty of lawdon 

j K , r 



THSl UICBOKAEY m 


Autmaalite 


£lu8. lugeaonl the vsbt0';bf 'iei& 
upon the cuaneqee of dkdM 
specimens of hie 

wrltinp, liitlwgre^yhMtfsmiTOiyl^wMtenJSJira^ 
the means of mehing CtoahoeOit ofAaioerwnht.' Xhe £t»t 
Kuplish wwt in %IiiA'4 seiSi** 'OiM»o^iI«s of wrto- 



eotujdeiietA n toh^ ttgrstoiy,>*«bt)3'‘sws«ono«^^ 


from the A]«fafrM ^ 

lha best vprksof tfajeokm 
Noble, iMMitiuH!, aa4 Bom 


—--- «.v,.„aea'»i®o» 

" History fVom (he Reiga of ItiehuKl FI. eiyj aeiulA that had beau eleepieg in i 
.rl«8 11.,“ by John fioupli Niobds, folio, tineasilr, and scroiuAt'd loudly for " ' 


pA?' and 


UOU9 in 
to that of 

1828 j 

FariiS 'ilte 


** ^se^tosoWuBses," folio, Laipsic, lit®. Iss'), denotes that, kind of govOpniheStlllsi^ohiheoitit 

iawtWiTOO^ .^hthe charimter of An individual was sens of a state itnrtsa their own Jaiim>«»d*a»B»jRa their' 
soon hjr>>i$hand«tr(ting] and recently persons have own pabUcatfairs. In Fbil.,tbet«rin waalmedbyKantt' 
** T ** determine^charaeters in this to denote the sovereignty of rcaBanoser all par 
'* 1 *^’ however, geBersliy so many ciroam- as opposed to heteronomy, in s^iohrow aotiotis «p 

stmt!^Jhatt(R''ite'fip iiinnence in forming one’s band- directed by motives or desires odiiiariiry to thndintide* 
writimEiJnfitef^dent of self, that it is but seldom that ofreiiKrm, 

iB nan'nndra mneh insight toto character. -AitiorsT, am'-top-ee (Gr. cKc/opsln, A®tft%nfo», seir, 

a species of cornndum, and tipsis, siglit), denotes personal pbatirvalsob,and la 
Klnud m phtohedra. It consists principally of alumina aojilieil to tho Imo'vledgo which ona iio^nfres by oenlar 
aw'PXide of ai^, ana generally occurs associated with observation, in contnidistinetioa to that whiph is came' 
iuae«btt)ild« And glance. mvinioated t o him by the aoooviuts of ptheis, 

ArSOteme AcwokSii i.s a teim np- ArTnK)'OJsAcQcrT,t><r(fl)'-/iti«a!alfc-et<|ii.,previous}}' 

plied in PsychoL to cerfctin lunsonbiv movi-nicnis ncipiitfed), in Law, is a plea by a person ihttieiedof ■»' 
rt IB® 5?® jnfluooeed simply by sensation, and not at treason or folouy, that bo w,i.s heretofore acljnibWvtf, 


ilQ bj tttP'vtiB; aswink 


treason or folouy, that bo w,i.s heretofore a<!t|uiktede)f. 
(lie came treasoij or felony: lor no One Shsjl bb bfobeht. 


[Qr. aidat, self, and mao, into diinger foi- the same i.'ironco mote than csjcA . Ap, 
IWdt»J,4maichi»eso conRtnicted as to move in imi- acquittal upon an imliotnieat for murder insy b« 
ttttsrai ithn aittions of living animala. The term nleudovl in bar of iiuother indictment formaoslaiigftter, 
opd^a (froni the Gr. a«er, a man) is also applied to lu’cunse the defendnnt inigbt iiavo been eonvicted'of : 


opd^dl&oni the Gr. a«er, a man) is also applied to becmisft the defendnnt might iiavo been eonvictedtof : 
tMee^w tne^onism btnlt m the form, and imitating inansdanKhlim on the first iinlietmeut. On this plea, iO' 
wblDC^MliaUfmcn, The mgennity expended upon BOtue eases of felony, the prisoner must plead over to tho 
bf thtiM rtoorkabie coutrivaneeB is very snrprisirtg. felony at the same time, .so that h« uiay betwoil for 
Fimr bundredy^Siwi before tire Christian era, A-rcbytaa the latter if l.bo former be not allowed. In cases oil 
AfTorentwablMidtu have cauetraeted a wooden pigeon mh;df:nie;nwiir>i, as the defendant cannot pleadpvtir , thp 
that could fijt. Alt^tus Mogr-na made nn automaton judgment upon a, pica of oiitre/hi* rrcrtwt, which is iiv 
topmn to dotff when any one knocked. Tbespeahitig bur, is final, and sentenoe will be proaoaaoed against 
head of Boger Bacon is a fniniliiir tradition. Begin- him, If tbepleu be not snslaincd. 
niontn&ne tuyeUted a wooden eagle, that flew fnnn the .Annn'TOts CoitTii''): (Fr., previondy oonyictod).?— 
city tOW^lCOniO empOror’s return, and an irtm ih', A man emivicted of :in otlonce may njcstd atLch oonvlc- 


judgment upon a, pica of aidrefma aeiivit, which is il», 
bur, is final, aod sentence will be proaoaaoed against 
him, If tbepleu be not enslaincd. 

AnTimTOts CoitTii''): (Fr., previondy oonyictod).?— 
A man cimvieted of an otl'once may pjestd stujh oonvic- 


that figiy about ths room, niid then returned to his i tion in bar of «mv siibscquent indicUueht for tha aiuno 


ttiooictjt iu£^tabc?R a.3rb wo dt>iil»t esa^;- oflVnoo of wbich 1)C whm (,'oiivicPtJda 
K^ratedf il uutruf!; hut, in moderiii tiioos, A cttvmi.', (L^t. is nam^r of 

the ^lU^iibtio^ of many oxtraordiiiBrj' nutoniuta hay one of Ihc four soasoiu o’* tlu* ypnj',-"-tluit >0 which ,lhc^. 

The llutewp)ayer of Vauoan. lVnit« of the earth ar6 ^fHlherod in. Ajatronolttk(iviiy 
eon 13^ bj M- d'Aiejubort iu thf* Envif- spiAaldrj^, it is the pe riod during whJjoh tbe »nn jam 

Aiidroide. IlwasoxhilnU'cHn iujjlrom ti;,c mitirixuiJial equinox to thewhiLeT'fiofewo 
It pla^^od on tho Ante after tho exact (fioni 23rd tHoptoiuber I 0 21at l>ocinnl>et). 


ip ^ on tho Unto after tho exact (fioin 23rd Hoptotuber io Theiul^A- 

of « living petiormcr,-and comnianded throB hitantB of tho iroutherii heunsphere have spring 
octHA'es, the fullest Bcrale of tho instrument, containing: thoao of <?ie TinrOicru have aiLtumTu 
8evev«4*wt^s of great dlfticnlty. Its heif^ht was nflarlj* AtTraiKAis jE^JviNOX. {Sau liQiriisfo*,.) 

r,^ pedestal, in which some of tho Ar.siti.iBr SottKw. (t^a* HcAtinvwPaopilTii;»»»,) ^ 

inaohmery was ootttamed. Two automaton flute- wlTriatuUY Vebbs, 

placers, of tho nwe of li/e, wore ejhibiied in this help or assist), in Ciraui,, are those helping verbs b/ 
connt)^^ BOBO© years ago,. They pcrforniod ten or which otlicr verbs uro principally conjugated. They 
twalvc utieffeBy. ,^- Camus constructed an aiitonii:»fon fare also termed relulkniul verbs, as dernttiog tho xeda-* 
pTOp^TOf^o ajshosement of liOiiis It cooiiifiLed tions of action, and fifi distipi^iifthed froja 

of fl oaai:^ fiad hoKica, and pH;;e, a vorbs, wdiich imply notions of actioUt They nr© 


cJn>ye away, ©nd the servant ran aft^T and innipod up them. 

|>©hk^ HnU^ Ava, a'-i'c., nn. ifdosicafinff liqtitw' Bsad by 

VOL ft. p.pw>,ln3741'>ttacanaon produeHa a flageolet- South-Seu iwUuiders. it is also Icno^p i:^©^ th© 
a tambourimv with its right hand names of Cava and Arvu. In Tahiti: tit© 

’Vfu w flageolet with its left, Ito also anidtohavo swept olV manv of llwr hthnliitaiuhl* .lit 

ui^&tnx^l^d - upch<> Bwaru, drank, dahlded in Uio'tonga inluiuU ii; fa prermred and drtui,h'©II 

the wa^.'Md qnatlted bka a reiil duck, raided and lest,i\e occasion ■ luid in tbo .Fnctee i«la>i^£beitfeu»> 
la«yodj»wi«iae, dreBSed ita fctdhw^^ its bill, took ration of the king’s morning drink of ttvaw.oiiiMtf the 

soteron an'.! important dutice of ttieflonwtiots. 
provided tor its solution The use of ava was forbifidun in the STOdw^’iSlwide 
tn Hie etuhiWu. uuu inveuliir made no »ecret(5lthe some years .ago, Theliqiw.'rlsprepaTiidlrytitt'Wty'dbH 
maobiflwy • aniploy^ Moetel, Ibc inventor ol the gustiag process from tin* rixit tvf the iutcxhmitog.Wm., 
metn^noniA ei^bited an uatataMon trumpeter at peppef aLi.i., ti.» 

root, either frosh or driod^ Ukviuc ^>Ml,*(iWpe4 


r- The root, either frosh of dried, havBae }w!«tt,tKim.ea; 

for lu^ Tt writs a Tnartiiil figure, attired ns a tmm- flean and ent into small pieoM, » bwideli.tn Ifae svo* 
peter of feu Aust#«»u druB(><m,*egitneut Albert ihskers, who at oncfl oornmenSLtu idiew it wife'grout 
played, pot only fee Austriiut cAyairyluaroh, sod all formality. The pulp obtaineaay,fee,cJtevteWi who 
tlm eigpUK of jhut'ftrniy.^bul idso a aiareh and, an are required to haie goiuifeufeKradfiifflfeutdiUfes, m 


required to have eofwi k©, 










iraiVERSAL INFORlffATIOlf. 


AvAlaaotiQ 


Afena 


thrown into n howl (wf «»*e4 ^ Avaw, w^wmC' (A«ff.-gox.), in Mw., is on order to 

this B>essfltood for M *top nrp*u»e ltt Ww esereisc j seamen nse tho 

Eirsined from tiblo .cbeiwS^ abiw 4wioi^&v pteoe •' aV«st)t^tto{ti'' tii> de!^t ftoto drawing w 

hnsks, and is then rifaay for John# «ihteotbaw»o®% iha«»s»»S <^t' th«e^ ** 

in deseribinglio weEifhth*a;0f.5t»; , Ay*3?i^*^««’<«!;ihRindpo SIyth.»w 

sijliVo aiay prodteO a.chiw«(fafachaiigo_ ia uw ingfls*': wiosdnatfoniBbf tho'|teit>ee« ori^xeirappearanccia soitte 
dipnts of the ifdOt, and tlvat th»iHto»icaH6f; properties manifest form apoit the earth. Tho Word is Saoserit, 
^jf the Kquor may depend* in some measure, upon and prOTetly aiAiflas addseont, wtheaid of dssnend. 
saohehah^e..^^^^^^^ , , ing. . The fidmWf hf avatars relate of Vishnu and 

AvAUSMdflB, ne'-d^aust (rV., from the Xat. ad, to, tiws other deities Ja very grOatii-Sef. j^gUtih %cla- 
and««itiS»»,rsHej'), an««camulftiioa ofsMowUfi8edtidiug /xerfie—Arts and Seioncee. 

from tf«! preeipitous alopes of » high roountaui into .AVEt.ti.’SB, Sv-el-laih (Pr. Awr®**; Xat, desl^am, 
II«o TaUey hejow. Avalanches generally rtrsult iVom a flibert-nutj.—In Her,, the pawiie given to a peouHsr 
the partsal melting of the snow iu spring. The form of cross composed of four hazel uats or filbertB 

earth, wavaied by the raya of the sun, melts yio under inclosed in tlteir perispermium or sheU. 
layer, and thus destroys thS ndhesinu of thomsBsto Ate Makia, ai'*tie ma-ri'-oy (Tfat,, Hail a 

its Surfttoe. The least agitation of the air will some- prayer of the Roman Cathtdic cfmrch to film Virgin 
times eanso the fall of an avalanche; and for this Mary,sooalledfrorathew'ordswithwMdhJtqommaocea* 
rtrisoneaporienccd Alpine travellers generally preserve Ii iB'alfiocalliid..i»yrheo.h'«&#(iita,.ortho AhglftlmSttla- 
strictsilence when in tbe noighbourUood of dangerous tation; tbcsewordshcingthebeginniB^oftheaslutation 
masses of snow. In Switzrrlsnd avalanches are com- which tUo angel addressed to Mary, w hd eiiwionnoed 
•roon, and sometilviRS destroy entire Tillages, Pour to her that she wa.s to he the mother df this Saviour, 
ivinds of Bvalar.ehes are dlstiiigiiislied. A drift ava- The invocation was first used by the priest* during 
lauche consists of loose avid powdery .snow, sot iu mass on the fourth Sunday after .Advent, by an ordt- 
inotittti by a strong wind; a raUing avalanniio j‘; that nance of Gregory I. With the orteoddd Wh*»hip of 
producod by a detiudicd jnasB of snow rolling down the the Virgin since‘tbe lltb century, the Av» Maria has 
steep, and lickivig iiji the snow over whicli it pa.sses : a come to be y lay prayer nearly equal in Uflt);With the 
avalanche eoti.sists of an immense mass which Panw Nosier, and was sanetioned assuch at thuend of 
liBS lost its adhesion to the .stirfiic o tliroiigli partial the 131 h century, luthe tirst,balf of the ItJfhdWstuty 
melting; laRtly, a glmnl tivalanche is (bat mu.ic np of the |.)rayercanie generally to receive, asAdohehuiidu to 
masses of i'rcixen show and ice h'om tlio iiigher regdous the earlier fornnila, the words" Ifoly 'mWthcf pi’ 
of the mountain. God, pray for ns siiiner.s, mow and at the tour hf pdr 

AVA?in,'Tii.NE, ii-viotC-H-rinc, a. clwcoinle-coloureil death. Amen.” John XXil., in I8S56, ordajned that 
..'(aricty of cinarlz.eontaiiiing spaneb's of gold-eolonreil every Civtholie should, at theringiug of thabeila, Jjtton- 
niicti, which give, it ii. peeuliar play of <’ 0 toqr, as if me- ing, noon, and niglil, repeat three oves; The avesav® 
tallie particles were diisperiied ilirough itsnniss. It is reeirone.l bv Uie. small beads of the.rosary, which ftrP 
now luado artilieinJly by mi-viiig copper (idngs with hence called AveMarias, wbiUitholargebeads’are'nsed 
glass while in a stale of ftesion. Artiticiul aeaiiliirinc iu the Pnier Kostors. I'o this cusioHv Byron aRudd* 


is far more lustrous than the real mineral. Aviui- in tiio foilcnong beautiful lines 
turiue felapar owes its clillcr to particles of Titiinio „ iv.. v.„_ 

mo,,. ‘‘The name.Avimtnriue.”a.’vs.iaclamn, m liis ^ 0x1 ^ f,; “ 

“M inercla and their USCB," “ is R.aia to bo derived frum l . ^ 

the teilowing cirenmstama. :-A hVenel. workman bar- . " 

.ag by aeci.kmt or ^er errario-r, ^cm-j copp« in Iho distent towSr, 

duced; and it is still 7,v a similar process, tlv'ngb 

greatly irapr.ived, that the avtillc.ul pr' KUieiion is now ^ with 

iiianu'actoved, to I'C employed i'er ■.iiri'Ills ornaTueirlal P -iJi. i. 

purposes. The artiiieial ftiV e-vooeils iu lirtlbacey the A.vena, in Bot., the Oat, a gen, of grasses 

oatunii avanturine, A ppecie.s of avnulurine is aho (nat. ord. Clntminaeca }. A. saUm is tliB hotatiical 
produced by beating pieces of qm-.rtK to a eiivtain name fur the eonumon oat, many varieties of yvhicli are 
degree and "auddeidy eooliog them; this bc'ca,su>u.s a cultivated in the north of Euvoto for the graiue. Oats 
nuinber of minute ilgsurcr. in the mass, n liicb, liy the are extensively used as food for man and domestic 
niKSqnal refraction of the light, gives the kIouc the ] ncimids. IVlien deprived of the husks, atid coarsely 
desired appearanee.” i ground, they form oatmeol. tVhen merely divested of 

Avabi, or Av.niKS, a-ririr'-i, in Kaiiy Hi.st., is the; their integuments, they aro catted groat.*; and these 
name of a Mongulian race that, about one hundred ; when crushed eonstitnteEmhden anaprepared groats, 
years after the fJulgariiins, made their appearance I Oats are uhio employed for the production «f altsohol. 
in the countries uhout (ho I'on arid Ib.dgii. They | The recent eaperiiiients of Professor Buokjnaa, Of tUo 
iifivo been eoti.ieotured lo be the Aorsi, or Adovw, j Ttovai AaTicuniiriil College, show that the culrivatcd 
of Strabo, A povlioa of them remained at the (tan-1 varieties of the oat uro derived from the wild pat, A. 
casus, while, anolhor piortion of tliem, about the mid- [J'niv.n, Tbi.s parent Ejiecifis attains the height of from 
die df tlte tlth eentury, piaBscd on to the Ihuinlic, and \ three to live feet, and is a mischie-voas weed in oorn- 
setfied in_ Dacia, llcro tho’y served iu Justinian's j Helds. The seeds are covered with Btiif bntitleB of a 
army, assisted the liombavds to desiroy (he, kingdom ; brown colour, ivnd each is furnisihed with a long bent 
of the, Gepidm, and gradually conquered, ton urtle tlm ) .awn. .About ten j’ears since, Professor Hueknmn 
end of the 0th century (capcci.jJIv under the powerfiiJ j colleetevj .vonie of lbe.se seeds, and to tho following 
hhan U'lbmS, the Tegi(.>ii of Pannonia. A fterw urd.s j spring c<vmmenoed the cultivation of the wild oat in tho 
l:iey conquered Datouiiu, made devic'iating iueiirsKHis | esperimentnl phite of the Royal AgTitiulttiral; College, 
into Germany as far as Thuringia, and into Italy, where ] Year by year the seeds wore saved, and the intcrosting 
they combated the Pranks und Ijritubarda, and et-] tvansfcrmalionof h weed into a productive coreal grass 
tended their dominion over the l^davonia,ns, dwelling , was traced (hrough all iis snceeasive stages. Iii (ho 
vitt the .Donwbe and northwards, ns wcU its over the i iir.st vear, a Hghwr-eolouredfrnit wasohltiined.; to the 
Bulgarinus on the Black Sea. At length, these various I second, the fruit exliibited a less degree of hairiness; 
ontjons roecagftiiisit them, and, in (tin, drove iheni out in the Ihird, a greenish, straight, and slender awn toolc 
pf Dalmatia, Confined to Pamwnia, tlvcv were su1>- the pl.t'.e of the black rigid one, bent at right, angles, 
daed by Charhunagno in 7!*d, and afterwards were which eharacterstes the wild plantv to,tto tourth, tlio 
nearly extirpated by the Morari.ins and Peischeoege.s; fruits wore much more iilnmp, owing to the greater 
80 that alter S27 they diRappiear from hi.stOTy. They development of grain; iuthc ilfth roar, the ripefruit 
wore wont to surround tlieir Bottlemerta with cironm- separated from the ftorBi enrcloiioless readily than in 
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msyfye-Tikon. 
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-ISrJ'. j his experiments tor a feWlnorO seosous. Accoromgly, 
I in the spring of 18S0, geed, the prodato of the pre-* 
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Avenger of Bipod 


ceding year, was sown in » pT«p»i«d 

result was a large adndximw of 

crop-oats, one witlivQse i® *ond 

the potato-oat fd^tn of iHi wiaeM, and tnii’ dTOer 

with the flowers otl diddlflngiid^ 

Tartarian oOt. .^oti illi^/:3^rofoSS^^ hiH 

grown the twoso^slo de^'ed, in itie field, and wltb a 
gradual improyeme^ la-jpoint of prOductirehm end 
weight per hnsheb 3?}ie slune acute obserrer has 
lately watched the production ottvild oats as a gradual 
degeneratitm f|r(nndutf>yated ones. The hairy seeds of 
the wild oat are sotaetimes used by anglers instead of 
artificial flies.'«-J2$f. Illtokinan on Corn, in Topular 
ScieHoe XeateVt 

AvBvdxit Or Bnoop, In the early ages, 

the. pena^ of death for tho crime of murder was not 
inflicted W any legal tribnnal or public authority, but it. 
was considered the duty of tho most immediato relative 
of tlia yictihl to Ituut and slay the murderer. The 
Hohrewy^ffirdOoei signified tho avenger of blood; it bad 
also a wider signification. The Mosaic law placed this 
I'ccognised tnsliiution of the rude social condition of 
the tinies Under eertuin regulations, prohibited the 
murderer.from purchasing by money a ransom for bis 
We, and appointed cities of refuge for the manslajer 
not guilty of positive murder. The doctrines of the 
Koran permit the avenging of blood by the nearest 
kinsman, but allow him to rciieiyc money aa a coro- 
mutation for the murder. The Arabs follow the 
primitive custciin to this day. Hereditary feuds of 
clans; families and trittes, have alwa.y8 originated in 
the aven^np of blood, of which the Vendetta of 
Corsica is-to uioSt modern and familiar example in 
Europe. 

AvbnUB, (Eat, ad, to, venio, I come), an 

opening', eutr8at^c, or passage, by which auytidng may 
be introduced. The term is also used iu biud-scupe- 
gardening, in order to distinguish the i>ath leading 
from some other road, and forming the direct, approach 
to a house. Any broad walk or road, bordered on 
cither side with trees, isaVao cidled an avenue, lii the 
latter case the trees may either Im in rows on the sides 
or in cUunps at some dist iinee from one another. The 
trees mostly used in Plngland for avomics are i.lie 
English elin,the lime, the htirao-chestuut, the coimnon 
chestnut, and the beech, c A wide straight street is also 
called an avenue, as in Washington, in America. 

ATBKaaB, OwxBJUT,, iic'-e-riij (Fr. aioir, to have or 
possess), in Com., whatever loss or damage is incurred 
03 *any portion of a ship or cargo for the preservation 
of the rest. When such damage accrues, the several 
persons interested in the vessel, fr-cighl, and cargo, 
each contribute their proportion to indemnify the 
owmer of thepart in que.stion, against the damages or 
expense which has been inourred for the general bene- 
Itt. it is. ttnderxtood that this allowance is fur loss 
or damage that lutppens accidentally, and is not a 
■yolimtttry and purposed loss or damage. Genera! 
average also implies that the whole adveuture has been 
in jeopardy. Every description of loss incurred oa any 
imrtiou. ol a cargo .during u voyage is denominated 
average, or, semetimes, particular average. 

AYMUstaaX, <SV-(ir-ro'-a, in Bat., a gen. of plants 
beloDging to .the uat. ord. Oxaliilaaeir, and consisting 
of two speeies, both being small trees growing in the 
EastIndie's. They prodnee sour fruits, which are much 
eaten by the natives, but which are not relished ly 
Europeans, except when in pickles. The botanical 
names of the; speeies are A. hilimhi and A. cammlnla, 
und the fruita are known respectively as the Blimbiug 
and the Oar^bolc. 

Avxsj' oi*-e.cM' (Eat,, birds), in Eat. Hist.,the second 
class of rertwhrata. (iVee Bikus.) 

AnoBWWU, ip-i-oen'-ni-a, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
bcloDging to the uat. ord. Sfyopomnea:, The .species 
are natives Of Australia and America, and grow, lilto 
the mangrbrea, in salt marshes. The hark of A. tomen- 
iota, commoDljr. called the white mangrove, is much 
utedia Brasil for tanning. A. rtmiifkra., which grows 
in New Eoahuld, yields a green restnouit substance, 
which is eaten asiood by flm natives. 

AtkjttIiA, d-nilf'-w-W, a get), of marine nonehifera, 
the shell of which is imported in eonsiderublo quan- 
titi't), and used, itiftder the name of mother-of-pearl, 
in the constriictibn Of buttons, luiife-haudle.'), Ay. The 

■- ■ - ■ ifii'' 


Aytrofd 


iviflae, howevet, of this phouliar oyster 
Pesti) Wto fhid pearls o fduiifiihlta.interior. 

wihssB bive^wS/toniWltiSi, ptoliaif to thenarboniferous 
add pfto so w# ptoervod that even the 
eblours of to Evlug: toll are retitined, .V 

,ATOOA»0BhA»;.'f&e.Bl£B88A’.); ■ . 

, AyoOAt, de'-o-®« (Fr,, from Eut* Od. *<>• and uocorc, 
to coll).—An advocste in iFrench law_answef*, in Soino 
measure, to o barrister or oOniisel in ours, with tbia 
diiference, that the latter cannot,, aocording to the 
etiquette of tho English bar, undertake any rustthr or 
cause in which his advice or nBsistan.co >» required , 
except through the instructions, and reialner of a soli- 
eitor or jttorney; whereas an ovocat eoBrespouda with 

hia client, and tmts in the double capacity 
and attorney, (See U.vaKisTiiu, Oobsshp.)* 
AvoCKT.of Avosbtva, Theehiefpeculiar¬ 

ity of this sqiitttie birdia the form of its bill. : It is very 
tliin, flexible, of a substance like whalebone, and thru-v 
hookwisB, but iu an oppo-site direction from the hawk 
and other tribes. The plumage of the aypeet is black 
and white. BulTon makes the bird's bill n subject fm 
lamentation on the blundering of Nature in so ill pro¬ 
viding a c]'«aturo with a nie.ana of austenanee. Mudie, 
however, takes a contrary and a proper view of the 
matter, and dpmon.strates that for scoopipg, probing, 
and beating the water, while the manuilMes act us it 
strainer and retain the finny* prey, the avoeet's bill is 
mo.st admirably adapted. A few ysare agt>, and in the 
fen-birti sousoti, it was no uncommon thing to find the 
(ivooct in the Loudou poultry-market: now, however, 
they arc seldom, if ever, seen so cheaply eiqtosed. 

AvorPANCK, a-v<ii'-iin»x (.Ang.-Jvor.), iu Eitw, in the 
general sigiiiiicntion, is where a benetioe is void of an 
irieuriiberit, in which sense it is opposed to plcnurty. 
(fi'/'c BisnnrioE.) 

AvoiiiDUt’oiB, cr .4TT:ur)VP0l.S, Sv-or-dii-pou;’ (pro¬ 
bably Fr. iiroir itu, ptmU, to have weiglil), fbe name 
given to the syalcm of weights nsed both in England 
and America in gcnernl commerce. The ounce con¬ 
tains 'IhT^ grains; -whereBS the oimeo in both troy 
and apothecaries’ weights eontuiiis tsi) grains, Thcro 
is fortunately Viut one grain which may be tiiken ns a 
eoinmou unit in comparing the three systems oi'weighi #• 
used in Britain. Tlie value of the grain is set forth in 
the iujt of parliament 5 Geo. IF. c, 74, iu the following 
words;—“A cubic inch of distilled water weighed in 
air, by brass weight;., at the temperature of of 
Fahrenheit's therniometer, the barometer being at. 
30 inches, is equal to 253 grains and four hundred and 
fifty-eight thousandth parts of a grain.” The pound 
avoirdupois contains 7,000 such graimj. The lowt .it 
term in av.Mrdnpoia weight is the dram, which con¬ 
tains 27J-i grains. The dram is, however, SeldfBu, if 
over used now, small weights being expressed either in 
grains or in fractioua of the ounce. The follmying table 
displays the comparative valiic-s of the ditt'ereiit de¬ 
nominations in avoirdupois weight j— 

Quartern, 

1 I/undredwciaMg. 
4-1 Tan. 

60 = 20 = 1 
The usual cimtraotionH are os followsounce, or,.; 
quarter, qr.; pound, lb.; hundredweight, owt. Tbero 
is a very uaefid i-ule for reducing a Targe number of 
pounds to hundredweights roughly, which may be given 
here. Thisnde may lie thus briefly expressed •.~Frt>m. 
all but. t.Ku fiipirce take rdl but there. Jlxample; I7,0ii4 
lbs. eontaiu 138 cwt., the sum being got at.lhtuij— 

170 (all the figures except two) 

17 (ail the Ugnres except three) 

1,59 

TV hen the number of bundred weighto exceeds 109, (bo 
error can never be greater than two. Ifl'eomppnuding 
and prescribing medicines, and in weighing theprecious 
metals and ptecious stones, .other systems weights 
are used. (See ArdtiHSdAitiES’ Wexisht, Tbok,) 
AwaiU), ii-ioawd', in EawMS the finding Or decision 
of an arbitrator or arbitrittPlL or totr^ on 

niatters in dispute between pirtius* betbre or after 
litigation. No precise form nf ^rda is necessary t© 


Oil II cue. 

Pounds. 

Id -- 

1 

416 =: 

26 

1782 = 

U3 

3584(1 = 

32-10 
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conntitnte awards it i» suffloieat if Oie arbUratqr 

oiprenB by it a deeiawn upoa the Baatteni sobtpittea to 
him. If the mattare are ettbrnittodte tho determihaiaon 
oftwooxmot»arbit?8tori,th*award»hotildbesseonted 

by all, at the aaroe {iiaoe, «a>d to the pmanoa of each 
other. Tbo award moat be made witEn the time 
limited by the order, bond, or ap-eement of referenoe, 
or within snob enlarged time as the arbitrators may 
fix, in oases Where sueh power Is reserved to them, 
The pabboation of the award dates from the time of 
its execution. An sward may bo set aside if it appear 
manifestly, from the merits, that the arbitrators have 
acted diahoiiestly or corruptly; but not if the decision 
bo contrary to law, mil ess the niistahe appear on the 
foe© of the award or of anotber paper delivered with 
it; nor will the court set aside an awari absolutely 
void ar doubifal, unless it is capable of being onforced 
witbont suit, bnl will leave the party to his action 
upon it. The following are the usual grounds upon 
wWh an award may be set aside:—1. That the arbi¬ 
trators have not pursued the submission in every 
material point, or have in any other respect exceeded 
their authority; 2. that the award is uncertain or 
ambicuouB; 3. that it is not final, either by reason of 
not deciding all the matters referred, or otherwise 
malting sabsequeut proceedings necessary; 4. that it 
i,s inconsistcDt; 6. that it is illegtd; «. that the pro¬ 
ceedings wore irregular or fr.audulent; 7. that the 
orbitrators have raiscondneted tiiemselves; B. that it 
appears o» of ;tho award that the arbitrators 

have mistaken the law; !). that it is bad in part not 
separable front the residue. The perlbrniauce of an 
award may be enlorced,—1. By action, where there is 
no cause in court, or the instrument of reference does 
not contain n clause that the submission shall be 
made a rule of court; 2. where, the au bmission contains 
Biicii a clause, by action, attachineut, or execution, as 
the practice of the court in either case may Wiurant. 
An award must bu stamped witli the following duty 
•where the amount or value in dispui.e shall not exceed 
AteO,—2». Od.; i:UK),-o.v.; .tiiKt.-UI.-.; A'SiX),—15*.; 
J;7.i0,—Bl; .El.iiOO, and iu all other cases not provided 
for. El. 15». (See A RunuATlON.) 

A-wbathxb, weth'-ee (Atig.-Sax,), iu Mar., a term 
signifying that the situation of tlio helm is to the 
weather side of the ship, iu contradistiuction to a-lee. 

AWEtQH. (See Amciiob.) 

Awjr. (See Abista.) 

AWWIKU, au-tt'-hifj (Gothic, hiih/av, to cover), in 
IVIar., B canopy of canvas or tarpaulin spread over a 
boat or the ship’s deck, as a protection to ollicerf 
umi crew against loo great solar heat, or to pre¬ 
serve the deck. The awning is geticra^y supported 
liy ft range of light poista called staiiehiona, erected 
along the right and left sides of a ship; in the middle 
it is supported by a complication of small cords c.ftlled 
a crowfoot. The term is also applied to that part of 
the poop deck which is continued forward beyond the 
bulkhead of the cabin. 

Axe, (ix (Siux.aex), an iron instrument, generally 
used with both hands in hewing timber and chopping 
wood. It consists of a bead with an arching edge, and 
a handle. There are several forms of the axe, the two 
principal being the broad axe for hewing, and the ij.ftr- 
row axe for cutting and rough-hewing. I'he hatchet 
is a smaller form oi the axe, and is used willi one hand. 

Axb-stoNJS, a green variety of jade found in New 
Zealand and on the banks of the Auiason, and used by 
the natives for making hatchets. 

A%ih, Axiolaby, iix'-U (Lilt, axilla, armpit), in 
Bot., the upper angle formed by the leaf with the 
stem is called the axil, and everything arising at that 
point is Staid to be axillary. Buds are usually axillary. 
Anything springing from the stem, either above or 
below the axil, is extra-axillary; if above, it may 
bo dcaoribed as lupra-axiUary ; if below, as infra- 
axillary. 

AxiniiA, Sx-il'-la (Itnt.), is applied in Anat. to that 
cavity under the njsper part ot the arm called the 
armpit. Heneo the term axillary is applied to the 
arteries, veins, glands, &c., of this part. 

-Vxiirixx, Sx'-e-7ttte ((}i. axine, an axe), a variety of 
garnet found in mioMchist in Dauphine and Oorn- 
w ali; so called from Jme axe-like form of il.s crystals. 

Axiom, Ax'-i-om tir.axioma, worth, authbritv), is 
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proptfriy a «df-evident proposition of a theoretical 
ehtaaeter. It was orignally applied to geomet^rby 
Aristotle, to which science it means a proposition 
whtoh it » nccesBSTy to take tor granted; yetEaolid 
did not emplc^ the term. What we now coll ainosne 
were denominated by him eomtaon itoiion$. It came 
into pretty general use in the 17th century in. tM.s 
country. A. epnsideration of the reasoning process is 
sufficient to indicate the necessity for general i^oms; 
for, whether wo deduce or iuduce, wo must either 
begin with the indemonstrable or end in it. Lord 
Bacon himself employed the term axiom to denote an 
empirical law, gained'by an induction from particulars. 
This use of the word is somewhat ilregular.. In any 
process of demonstration, the deduotibn of propusitiohs 
irom the comparison of other propositions must begin 
somewhere, so that there must be at least two propo¬ 
sitions to begin with, whose evidence must bo derived 
from other sources than reasoning. They must at last 
fall back upon the native {nlmiliona, Or instincts, or 
data of the mind tor these first principles Or axioms of 
all reasoning. Every attempt which nos been made to 
dispense with these primary data of conscidnsuess has 
failed; and the persons who have made the attempt 
have only been wilini on to their own destrnotion by 
some subtle paralogism. The axioms, or, more pro¬ 
perly, the “ common notions," employed by Encbdin 
geometry have been for the most port employed by 
other wri ters, and are obviously constructed with no 
very close regard to the disiitictiona of metaphysics. 
Among them, or attached to them, wo usually inolnde 
tliu postulates, or things demanded to be done. The 
whole of these axioms of geometry m»y bo conveni¬ 
ently divided into three oln-sses,—!. Those to which tho 
truth is asserted in tho direct moaning of the words 
employed, and w^hieh it is irapossiWe to deny until the 
meaning of the words is altered. SuCh are the 8th aud 
th.h of Euclid's axioms. 2, Those wliich ate true of 
all magnitiideB and spaces alilcc, with no exelusive re- 
i'oreuce it geometry. Such are those from 1 to 7 ofthe 
axioms of Euclid, 3. Those which have a direct bear¬ 
ing on gcomcl ry itself; as Ihi. three postulates and the 
last three, axioms of Euclid. Many other assumptions 
are. to be met with to the reasonings Of Euclid not to 
be found in this formal announcement of the axioms 
or common notions. But these are so trivial, tliat no 
one, except a close scientific reasoner, will be likely to 
find fault with them, if he can discover them at all. 
livery science has its axioms, elementary principles, or 
leading ideas, around which all the rest gravitate as 
towards a centre. This is essentia] to tho existeiiew 
of any body of knowledge, without which it would 
crumble down into a series of empirical details. 

Axis (Lat., a pole, or axle-tree), a term common 
to all tho sciences, being applied to ouy line about: 
which objects arc symmotricaf, around which they turn, 
or to which they have some common relation. In 
Astron., the term is applied to an imaginary line pas-sing 
througli the centre of a heavenly body in » direction 
perpendicular to the plane of rotation. The axi.s at 
the earth is that diarai'tor about which it revolves with 
a uniform motion from west to east. The poles of the 
earth are tiio points where the axis meets the surfsec. 
The sphere of tlio hoavens, that is the imaginary 
B;iherical snrfaee of irdinite radius of which the earth 
is the centre, necessarily appears to revolve about the 
same axis, but in an opposite direction. Tho pole-v of 
tlie heavens are the points of this imaginary sphere to 
which the earth’s axis is directed. The axes ot the 
borixon and eciuotor are lines drawn through the cen¬ 
tres of these great circles, and at right angles to their 
planes.—In Bbt., the term axis is appUed to the central 
part both above and below ground, around which the 
whole plant may be said to be arranged. The stem is 
called the ascendiny axi» ; ihotootfthodeeeendingaxfs. 
—In Geom., the word axis is used to denote aright 
line around w hich a plain figure revolves to produce a 
solid. Thus, a semicircle, by moving round itsdiameter, 
describes a spiherti, the axis of wluch correspoudB to 
the diameter; a right-angled triangle, by turning 
round on its perpendicular, in lUco manner describes a 
cone, of wliich the axis is that perpcndicuto. J ho 
woi’d is generally employed to designate a hue wfiieu 
we may oonccivc to be drawn from the summit of a 
regtiiar figure to the centre of its base.—In i hja., the 
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HTjrrt ia aaed in many difi'erent aensca. Tho nris qf a, 
Icn* is an imssinuiy fine jeiriing centres of the two 
oppoaite surfaces of the glass. The «*«> qf o teUacovc 
or mioroimofe is a right fine which passes through the 
oentres of all the lonsos in the tuhe. The axU of the 
eye, or riimoicute, la the right line passing through the 
centres of the pupil and csrystsuiine lens. The axes of 
It cf^tlal arc imaginary lines, about which the plaiien 
are sywmefcriealiy arranged. The axis of rnfation is the 
line around which a body turns when revolving. Tlic 
<mi q/’o»ciHo#io» is a line pussing throtigh the point 
a1}out whirfi an oaotliating body—a pcjidulum, for in- 
Btaneo—makes itsvihrations. 

Axis Dxxa, i&'-u (Cerrm axit), a deer peculiar to 
India. It is about the size of the fiillow-dcer; its 
ground-colour is pale red; a white line rnnsuloiiu iis 
sides, dividing the under iVoni t lie uyiper piuls of ( he 
body, which is prettilvspolfcd with while spols. Hunt¬ 
ing the axis is a favourite sport, and its fleah is esteemed 
a great dainty, 

_ AxtE-TKBE, Ar'-Wre (Put. wx, and treo), a piece of 
tiinbor, or bar of iron, tilted for iosewion in the hobs 
or naves of wheels, on which the wheels turn. 8incc 
the general use of locotnotives, clahornte inquiries have 
arisen among engineers as to the theory of iiilos, 
Mr.Yorke, inlSia, coni ended for the superior .strength 
of hollow axles; but his opinion is diluted by others. 
Among the recent iinprovenientB in form and meeba- 
nical action, may be incntioned Hardy’s patent axles, 
which have shown such a rcinarkahle degree of (ough- 
iiess that, inlSdP.fhc privy council granied aeontinna- 
tion of the patent. In ’« treatise on railway asjes, 
Mr. Bessemer attributes the cauac why ihe talcs of 
railway carriages brea); more frequently than those of 
a road carriage, in spile of llie tact that the on.! go 
upon smooth rails while the other over rougSt and 
uneven siufaccs, tothcoscJlutionof a Tail'v.<jy ea'riiigp, 
and proposes the use of a compound asle so Ibnned 
th,st Its two halves may yield n Litllo during oscillation. 
Howair'a patent axles were invented to rcducav the 
amount of friction usunllj ev:citc,.'l oy the actiou of the 
wheel, Bor Uie axle in conminii nse is substilvded a 
small csutre-rcvolving arm, along wiiioh i»v.- tilli'd live 
or six rollers closed at. each end : the ahcaih over the 
small roller revolves with very little I’rictmn. 'ri\e m iu 
is turned truly parallel, with n bevclicd sUoiihlcr to fit 
» oorresfionding herd on ftic rollers, and a sorcw-aul 
ia fitted in the extremity of the arm, having iil.;o a 
bevelled shoulder. I'hc rullers are fitied into and 
carried by two rings in. such a maniici- t liut they are 
perfiwitly free to move on their centres, and, when 
placed on the arm, are Iree, also, to inovc round it 
without lateral motion, being confined by tlic bf rcl-'.. 
By this contrivance the beiiring ia trausterred to the 
hurfaccB of the rollers, and d'ics not nlTcct their centres. 

.4.xollOIi>, Mx'~o-hU- {Siren jiisa'formif), tin .amphi¬ 
bious atiiinuT, chiefly peculiar from pi>3sessi,i:ig, at 
the same time and alw ays, , both gills a.ud lungs,'tims 
enabling it to breathe air and water, accfirding to 

plea,sure or exigi.'iiuc, 
ft is about 9 inctiCy 
long; head l.road 
a.nd ihut; the cj'o? 
fitnnted near ihc 
Trtttrdc; the tail 
nciuiy as long as 
the entire fiody, and 
C'Oiuprii'ascd .'d; tb.;^ 
side:-, like thut of 
the caramon wnter- 
newt. It i-S of li uni" 
form brown colour, 
ttilckly niotf.led witli 
I'lnall' l.lsc.k yjmla. 
The irvolotj is very 
common in the lakes of Mexictu and, according to 
ilumlioldt, liticwisc inhabits tlie cold waters of moim- 
taiii lakes at iniich greater cievatiim above the level 
of fho sea than the plains sarroundiug that city., 
l.iressed after the manner of Kiewcd eels, it ia nold 
commonly in the tuarkct-placea of Mexico. 

AxoTCijuJus, tlx-ui'-o-nutn, in Mm., a term applied to 
minorats cleavuble in the direction of their axis. 

AvfE-ATB, ai-ai {Clioioronya mii/ayaecarioiLci^).— 
This liuirhttl, in many nceounts confounded with the ai, 
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or sloth, has lately attracted mncb attention, and is 
iKiw regarded asaoonueeting link between theKodonts 
and the QuadrUmana. Wlieu llrat discovered, it was 
.supposed to be a species of squirrel. It burrowBundcr- 
ground, and is aitogetiicr a nocturnal animal. It has 
large dat bat-fikuiears, aud its tail is long and bushy. 



A.vy,..vyK, 

Knell fore-hand has five, tingers, ttic third being singn- 
hirly ai.lenuatcrd, imd pri.ivnicd wilhii Htrong claw. Thu 
fiind-lcgs uni H.i50 fuvuiiiicd wiUi prchcii»i)o ham’s. 
The entire liody is cloliio.,! wiiti long smooth hair, 
beneat h whicli ia an niui-’r-com. of a woolly nature, it 
measures nlioiil. ci;;til'.’i'ii iiie-iie.s f rom noflc to tail, iind 
ia found only in I tic. forests of Mudagasoar, wliero it 
feeds on worms and iusoi-ts. 

Av.t)STAViKKio,i!y,(;ion-f.j;-iaf>M'-to,:is the name given in 
Spa.iii to the ciuinciia or go','cniir,g bodies of the tuwna 
and liUagPH. ’film lias ever been the moat cherished 
and ciirclaiiy-prcaervcii ujst.ilnti.m of tho Spinhah 
pfople ; and its csistcnc.." mny be traced to the CHiiicst; 
period of their hislor. . 1 n iolil much of its influctico 
wuH lost, inul uniitv the Birirlions it was entirely token 
away; liut, m 1S12, the lending features of the old 
ivatcm were laj.-tored by the Cortea. On the return ol 
I'crdinand V’H. Hui iiynnljiiuentos were abolished; 
tnil they were ag.iin rcfiliired tiy the Cortes in 1833. 
IDuriiig Hie civil war (hey were once more set a-side; 
i but in 1837 the conslitivtion of 1 H 13 was rcatorod. The 
attempt made in la 10 to restrict tlieir powers led to 
the expulaiaui of the queen ; Init Iho nien.auro wa .1 car. 
riod in 18 Hi, by which ihcir functions ure limited to 
municipal matters. 

A3.ii.E.i, ii-ru('-fo-« (Gr. n,r«fooj, dry, arid,—tho h.a- 
bital. of till! plant), ir.t .ijot,., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. ilrif-ucr/r, «uV»-ord. llhinMotuixeix, and 
conaist.iiig of shrutis rcir.arkii.i.il.i for the beauty and 
fragr.anctj of tboir flowers, Many of the upccies are 
extensively cultivated nsi ormiuicutol plants : of these, 
the most coTiiinon is ,.i. yourin. a shrub from three to 
liv.:! feet, liigli, wit li orunye, rod, or nearly white.flowers. 
It ii! 11 native of tlie. coiiulri'-s ar')UPd''the Bluck Sen, 
growing luxuTiiintly on the mountom-Blope#, and often 
giving grreut brilliiincy to the l.TOdseape. The whole 
plant, i.s iiercotif , ruui Trehistind honey owes its polsou- 
otispropcrllea to tlie bees feeding on tho flowers. Tho 
poisonous honey merit riiicd by Xenophon in his 4ccount 
Of the “ Botreat. of the Ten 'fhousand " was of a lik« 
nature. Some of the tinest species in enltivation aro 
natives ofXovtli Am.cr).cu ; of tHeso,thoinoBtdoBerving 
of notice are. A. nndifnrn, willed, on account of its 
sweet odour, the upright lioneysuckle, and A. eiscwa, 
which, with A. ponliurt, liave bcoome tho pHreiits of 
numerousbeaut iful hybrids. TJh drfiento aealea oftho 
greenhouse, A. mlieit, is, as its iltane: iraplicii,«, native 
of India. This apecios has latcl;n»ict with o riviU in 
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ti. lodifblia, an evergreen, wnioh has been brought to 
this country from Cluno. The azaleas are closely 
allied to tho rhododendrons, 

AzmtriH, dr'-c-JBMth. {Arab, ol samt, the way, trant, 
or quarter).—The azimuth Of any heavenly body is the 
angular distMoe between the north or sotAh point of 
tlio horizon and another point in the same, where it is 
cut by ft vertioiil circle, or circle of altitude, pasHing 
through the heavenly body itself «Brd the zenith of the 
observer. It ia taken hy aid of an ultitude and azimuth 
instrument and a tlieodolite. Ttie term azimuth circle 
i.s sometimes applied to vortical cireles, tho planes of 
which are perpendicular to the jlluno of the horizon. 
The magnetic azuouth is the angular distance between 
the point ir. tho horizon cut by the azinratli circle of 
any ncavenly body and the ineridianof (.hamrignetie 
polo, dt'ho sun’s magnetie azimuth is foruid at sea by 
means oT an azimuth cotiipit.ss. {Seii Coui-ass.) An 
azimuth, or analemmatic dial, is one in wiiich the dial- 
plato ia parallel to the plane of the horizon, and the 
gnomon, or stile, at right .angles to it: the hour-pojnt.s 
ore marked in the penphei'}' of au cllijjse. 

Azobb.vzioJ!, a-zo-heii'-EiiU, a substance obtained 
by the action ot an alcoViolic solntion of ))Olash on ni- 
trobenzoie. It erystallizc-s iu large reddisii-yeliow 
crystals. It must not be ooufounded withnitrobenzole 
or nitrobenzide, which ia benzole in which an atom of 
hydrogen is replaced by an atom of peroxide of ni- 
Irogon; whereas, in azobenzide, ilia replaced hj'an 
atom of nitrogen oely. 

AzoniTirM, u-zo-W-tl-tm, tho principai coiistitucnt 
of litmus: it is amorphous, of a brown-red colour. It 
is insoluble, or nearly so, in alcohol and water, but 
dissolves readily in iiminonia. 

Azo'i'X;, ai'-ch’ (dr. c, not , and coe, life), the old name 
for nitrogen. Sitrogen was so culled i'roni being do- 
Hi ructive to life; but as uiiini'roij.'i other fpises have the 
Biiiiic propcri ieis, the word has been idmoat given np 
by English chemists, except in aueh words u.s aao/i^n/, 
u-.oi'ienziiU', Ac. The I'rcueh. however, still use izref.e, 
ozoUijite, azotaU, Ac., for nitrogen, nitric acid, ami 
nitrate. 

Aztec Is,>3 two children, 

a l)oy and a girl, were hroiight over to lhi.s coiwlrv 
from America, Their ages mere said to fie re.sptetivelv 
aevftutcen and eleven ; but their nppeanuue warriinted 
a Biipposiliou of their being imich younger. TUeir 
height wua not three IM. Tlieir figures were slight uni; 
well-proportioned, mid their faces of ri'muidv'al.h; j 
peculiarity. Their foreheiiils a ml cliir'!, reeede.i idinost. I 
uhruplly; and tbeir no..Ps, which were of Ihe .Itnvish ; 
type, were singularly iiioiiiincuf. Their eyes were i 
dark and expressive’ and their coniplexiona a trsoB- , 
yiarent olive-colour. They poases.sod jrent aiiitoa! 
sfiirits, and were fond of inuaie. They were exhibited 
to the jiubliti aa curiasities, and aiti-aefed a number cl 
spectators. They'spoke no known hnigaage, but under- j 
stood a few worda of .EngUsh. Tiie exliUiifor repre- j 
seiited them to bo dcaeeiidant.i) of the ancient Aztecs, 
and related ft most iuiprolcihlc story of their having 
been stolen from the city of Ixiimnva, where they were 
worsldpped as gods. A Sciior Velusqaez, willi a Cana¬ 
dian and au American, explored the interior of a 
jiortiou of Central A.iieric.H, where they formed tho 
ftcquaiutuiice of the priest under whose guardianship 
these diminntive deiiiea lived. This priest was S(.i 
impressed with tho tales told by the Ij-aveilera of the 
wonders of the exterior world, that he rcsolvod to 
tsurry off the gods of hia emuitiy. The priest, the 
Cauadiun, aod the Amencaii cither jierishcd by tlie 
way, or were Iciat in the Ibi'ests, and 'Velasquez alone 
remained to tell what story he pleased, without the 
fear of ccutradietion. .Professo.!* Owen pvonoanoeti 
the two singular epaeimens of liumanity to be merely 
dwarfli, or mon.stroaities of ludhiii parentage ; and this 
opinion beoomiug general, all interest in the exliibitioii 
of the Ixamayati child-gods ceased. They returned to 
London in J8«7, were married, and wore exhibited 
ivlfetth. (See Mexico, Aifi'iqciTu.s ot'.)" 

Azitwi, a'-zkitn; (Er., liglil blue), in Taint., a eky- 
culourcd blue. The colour made of Inpis lazuli, called 
ultramarine, is held in great estimalioii by painters. 
—In Her., a tenn iisq^ to denote the blue colour in 
armorial be«ri»p. Jpberuldic; cngraviin: it is ilistiu- 
gmsliod by paraJiel^iics iTossiug the Hold or charge I 
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in an homontnl direction. The old heralds oouaidered 
it the eymbol of truth and coastancy. 

AzcbE-Siotsb. (iSec LAftiB LAZum.} 

Azu«n®, W~zhur4te, a mineral touud in mica-sofaiet, 
HO named from its colour. It is also oalled kaulif^, 
from its faiut resemhlancc to lapiu Idmli, vrith which, 
it must not bo coofouilde-d. It consists of phosphate 
of aluniuia, magnesia, arid protoiido of iron. 

Azreoa, as'-e-goH (Gr. a, not, and zugot, a yoke), 
in Anat., is applied to ecitaiu parts of thri human body 
that have ao yoke or fellow,-—that, ia other woi^, are 
single. 


B. 

T* the Bccond letter in the alphabet of all European 
"r and most other languages. It belongs to tho 
order of labials ; bo callcil because tho lips are the 
priocipiil organs employed in their prOnunciatioB, and 
it. ia the medial letter of the order. It ia closely allied 
to tho other labial letters, f and v, with which it rea¬ 
dily intcrcbangPii. In modern Greece, Spain, and 
some parts of France, h is ))rononnced lilre r; and hence 
j the 6arca.stit! remark, that in Gascony were (to live) 
and Ubfre (to drink) are tlie same tbing. As a nume¬ 
ral, B WHS used by tile Gfoelis and Hebrews to de¬ 
note 11; but among tiu" IComans it denoted 300, and 
with a daiih over it, 3_.0iK). 

Ba al, bai’-rd ( Heb., lord, oyvner), a god of the Chal¬ 
deans, l’:ibyio[jiaii.s, and Piiccnieians, and, indeed, the 
prinei]iiil deity of many of the Oriental nations. The 
Israeli tos often abandoned the worship of the true 
God to adore thi.s idol. luccnso was tho offering 
most cnmtuonly presented; but wo read in the. Bibio 
that human saerilioes were sometimes made to him. 
There were a iuimbcr of idols of a secondary rank bear¬ 
ing the name of Hunt; hucU as Baal-BeritU, ** theoovo- 
uaiit lord." ft divinity of the people of Sechetn; Baal- 
I’cor, the xViapus of the Slidiiuiites and Moabites; 
auil Baulzebub, tho I’biiiEtine idol at Eitroa. 

lliiu, ba'-lit, is a Turkish w( id, signifying ‘fatlicr.’ 
1 n Tersia and Turkey it is prelixed, as a title of honour, 
to the uaraea of distiuguiBhed ecclesiastics. It is often, 
also annexed, by way of courtesy, to the aamca of other 
persons ; as All-Baba. . 

BAniii.tKtt TH8i.sn. (Jst-e Thrcsh.) 

Baiiei., TiviVEK of, haV-hel (lleb. biibel, confuBion). 
—TliedeBcencbmtiior Novh, hoping, probalily, toraake 
n place of refuge for tbeinBelves in c.sse of a second 
deluge overspreading the earth, are mentioned in 
Gciiesja .\i. us building this lower of brick, cemented 
with biluininous slime, ivi the plains ot Shinar, in the 
yciir 2247 B.c. The Almighty, to punish them for 
iheir act of impiotv, and their want of faith in his 
prmuist! that he would not destroy the wprld again liy 
water. eoiifoande*l tlicir language, ao that Gie words 
used by ilu! wen of one party became utterly uniutcl- 
ligiblc to those of anoHter, A separation of the dif¬ 
ferent grou-ps immcdiaU'ly took place, and iu lliiii is 
foiiml the origin of the various nations that are, so 
widely spread over the e.n-tii’s surface. Eastern tra- 
vellrj s have assigned the position of the Tower of Babel 
to three ddU-rcut miiH-ses of ruined brickwork, in the. 
tiairis of iiubylon. Two of these are near the town of 
1 illali, (in tlie liujiliriites, which is Bupposed to bo 
Viuiit on or very near the silo of ancient Baliylon, 
imiiicly, the Birs yfimroud, six tnile-S to the soulb-weBt 
of the town, and the MvijeUibe, five ini.les north of it, 
and riitiler wore than half a wilo from the Euphr.ates, 
(mils ea.st bank. Tlie third place which i>!.<ums to ropre- 
seiii it is the tower of hf imroud, near Akkerbuf. Tho 
maji.'i'iiy of thoan who have Tiiade. researchcB in .Baby- 
lovda are in favour of the Birs Ximroud. TlioBupcr- 
Btriicture stands ou tin iuiiuenae platform, similar to 
tliosp usually coiistnicted by tho .\ssyriaiia for thri 
elevation of their public builuiugs, which bears Iriii-CB 
of tlie destnictii e iiifluouce of time and long exposure 
to ttio elements. It is Imilt of fire-baked Iirick.s, well 
eemeutod together, and is oblong iu form, measuring 
■about 7li4 yards round the ba-jo. The height on the 
eastern side is rcdt-.ced to about CO feet; but on the 
west ii IS Iibom 200 feet high, towering tipward-i in tae 
form of u cone; and on the top of thi.s is au irregularly- 
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' Ehap«d mass of l>riek<i^lct aeparatod hjr rauls and 
tiasoares extonding itom tite vmntiaittditt oMe. : Siam: 
briekra root fxodi tke pnenjal)^^^ 

bearing tho Appaaraaoe of lutvnig: be(^ 
the aoUoD of fi^e hPat, lay ia .on 

of tlw modad, wlticb has 1 ih|‘S ir it. K. Porter to the 
foncliisioa, that titaj.:di«tira(sttd» of the tower waa 
ejected by meane tCVli^tateg tteoiiB^ It is 

'snppoied tbat a fadaosr of Belue or Kinurad, 

was bai^otf .tHe.rertetes df the Tower of Babel, wbich 
baa in tdria met witn totaildcatnt(ition, aa(l added to the 
ruins which moataber the alatforat^^ 

BasiAX'a,&a&>«-4'^di in Bot.,agen. ofplants Mong- 
ing to tlip yiat. apd. and iaciodmB numerous ■ 

speciet, all natives of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
tiiuae is derived bota JMbiaHtt, a word employed by 
the^llatdb ooloaista to diatingoiah these plants, because 
their round subterraneous stems ore greedily devoured 
bv baboons. The leaves of all the epeoies are nam>w, 
plaited, and Sword-shaped; the flowers are very similar 
to those of the gen. Gfodiabit, and are usually yellow, 
but s<»Djeyimes purple, or eten scarlet. 

SanooL, &S.t«eZ',:tbe Indian name for the astrincent 
harks Of the .deaeiu aratica and -1. Cttiechu. \See 
Acacia, OlixcBu.) 

BiBooirjSd-l»ea^(Fr.ft<»®o«!a) (0ynoci?pAuZu«),agen. 
of Qoadnimana, in which tho tail is alway s short and 
often TUdimentary; the nose is prolouge'd uniformly 
with the jaws, aiid the nostrils open at the end of it, 
esaoUy sSin tbedog. Indeed, in shape of head, the re¬ 
semblance the baboon bears to the dog is its chief distino- 
Gve peculiarity. It has a long and truncate muzale, 
ubeek-pouches, and sharp claws, and is certainly the 
flercest and most repulsive of the Quadnunana. The 
common baboon ( Cpmcepkalns papio) is a native of the 
coast of Guinea, it is of a uuiforro yellowish.brown 
colour, with a shade of light red on thehead, ahouldcra, 
and extrenutiea, the face, ears, and hands being niflced, 
and entirely blaok. It is famished with vluskcTs, 
which have a backward direction, but do not conceal 
the ears. The variegated baboon, or itiandril, is the 
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most remarkable of the genua. The bead of this crea¬ 
ture is grotesquely large, its face long ; it possesses 
scarcely mv iorehead^ and its snout is blunt and 
ah^pt- The eyes, which are very small, are sunk 
. de^lyin the head, and the cheek-bones vety promi¬ 
nent, and tinted with violet, pnrple, and scarlet- The 
hair xiaee above the forehead to a peak ; and beneath 
the: chin there is a small beard of orange-colour, 
iteimd the baiek; of tile neck the hair is long, and in¬ 
clines forward. ' The hbder parts of the animal's 
body, eominenciag from the loins, are marked with a 
soft viol^ .wteah gradnally expands to the most vivid 
red: and very aiognlhi'does its Uttie stumpy toil look, 
atieeisigbdlt aprigttt in its crimson setting. Many years 
ago a sntei^fl was kept at Cross’s nieni^eriie, in Boii- 
don; ^Heppy Jerry "the br^^ was named; audit 
was taasht% wmitiste a rclkh for tobacco and beer, 
ai&ti ever rCteiwd its natural ferocity With 
atiwngars, but waa pertiCiilarly euoiable with its 
keepers. "Happy Jet^a" stuflfed skia now adorns' 
tbeHritiiSh Jittseum- Besidea the baboons mentioned. 


_ Babylpnfsm Arpaiteotare 

thwe sure the aelada of Abystinia, the chamna of; the 
Gwe of Good Hope, and several otimra. 

BanTi<osFtelr AwwgtfrHKa, jy&-e-io'-(is.d». ~ The 
archtsologieai remains of the ancient and powerful 
kingdom of Babylon, except, those of their architecture 
(«es BxnWMiKiXjr AaonitaoTvaB), are but few in 
number, and of nvature that tends to throw but httie 
lij^t upon the history, .manners, and customs of a 
pet^e that once bold predominant sway aipong the 
nations of the East, an scoount of which is chiefly 
rathered frwn the hiatoriaus Josephus and Hero- 
dotua. The long level plains Of the country, iptcr- 
sected by broad ri vers that rapidly overflowed their 
banks when swollen by rains pouring from the moun¬ 
tain districts to the north, rendered it needful that 
the land should be protected from tejnry liy lines 
of embanBinents, and irrigated at pka^re, t%inaure 
fertility, by means of canals and smaUer ^artiflctij 
water-courses. Traces of these works arc to. be fbtmd 
in many places; but the most perfect is the canal 
now caued Nahr-el-Mclik, which is supposed to have 
aflbr'ded a means of passage between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. It fell into neglect and disuse after the 
occupation of the country by the Saracens, in the rth 
century. From tho want of stone for baildiug, few 
monumental records remain to the present day, with 
tho exception of those that lie buried in, the ruined 
masses of mouldering brickwork that ropreseiit tho 
stately palaces and temples of the land, some of which 
have been oxpjored by tayard, Botta, and Hawlinson. 
Bricks have been discovered bearing names aud in¬ 
scriptions, and carved writings on tablets and circular 
pillars, in ouiieUbnn or wedge-shaped characters, 
which, when deciphered, aflbrd scanty landmarks of 
the history of the monarchy during a long series of 
years. From these inscriptions, Sir Henry Bawllnson 
has ascertained that the Babylnnians belonged to tho 
Semitic group of nations, speaking on Aramaic dialect 
which mneh resembled the Syriac. Astronomical 
observations were taken and preserved at Babylon, 
some of which are recorded in the " Great Collection ” 
of Ptolemy, and historical annals were written; but 
there is much that is uncertain and even mythical 
about Babylonish history, and the inscribed bricks 
and stones that have yet been lound do not go fur 
I to corroborate the long traditional lists of successive 
I imperial dynasties that have been handed down to 
I us. The Babylonians, like the Assyrians, attained 
a high degree of civilization, which brought about 
their ruin and flnsl absorption into the Persian 
empire, by inducing habits of pride, effeminacy, and 
luxury. The government was carried on by viceroys, 
called sflfrop*. There were three ditTercnt courts of 
law for the due administration of justice. They carried 
on an extensive trade by land and sea wite the sur¬ 
rounding nations, and Babylon itself was famous for 
the nianufacture of richly-dyed cloths and carpets. 
They were an idolatrous people, chic.flv worshi;miiig 
the sun, the god Baal, and tho goddess BaalUs, whose 
lites were similar to those performed in hononr of 
Astorte, the goddess of the Phosnicians. The Cbal- 
deans formed a separate section of the nation, resem¬ 
bling the Bevites among the Jews; and to this body 
belonged the especial care of edneation andreligiou, 
and the advancement of the arts and sciences, wlilch 
wo may reasonably conclude had reached a limit cor¬ 
responding with that attained by their neighbours tho 
Assyrians. (See Assraiis ScPtminx.) 

BanTLowuH AxcniTEOTnUB.—The intimate eon- 
nection lictweca tho countries of Bitiiyloiiia and As¬ 
syria, and tiieir respective capitals Bitiiylon and Nine¬ 
veh, caused a correspopdtng similarity in their archi¬ 
tecture, The same kind of low massive, buildiu^, 
raised on artifleial platforms that toweted one above 
another, connected with flights of broad steps richly 
ornamented with sculptnre, and adorned .with mi^- 
nifloent gardens, replete with every flower, fruit; Mid 
shmb that could be gathered frotn the fertfle regions 
of the East, characterized both. (Ssa s Abbtruk 
A scotixcrnax.) It will be snWeient here to give a 
brief description of the general ar^tecturid d<H%h of 
me (dty, as it has been handed down to us by the 
Greek historians Herodotus and Hihdorus and the 
geographer Strabo. The originl^te wsh said to have 
been foondod by Beln* or Nina^d; hot Bemiramic^ 
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BiMt>3rlonitih Captivity 


Backgamatoa 


tU ffa«en of Bintut, wJiO <raeoeed«d hw liusband oA 
tie tnTOBo of A»*rria» w»* tkoj^wuiitoof Babjrlon, 
Mding to tbe citjf «• it< vtiHsa itt ber tiffle, 

•iMonnaihKit with a«aJl, todfettUding BiMEiyspkiiditi 
p«MW (Wtt teJAjdes. It* s(t*nd«Ur wm gul^cqdeBtiy 
Teson^ and greatly augmented by HebuoHbdneieizar, 
ab«t 8W »vC. Acoording'to Hta'OdotMs, tWoity was 
sqi^re in fiasn, with the river Bnpbratea running 
thri)ugh the eentre of it. The dfbumfereneo of the 
oa%r wall* wae 60niilh|> winch would make each side 
of be city to be about B imiles in length. The streets 
in centre wde broad and straiefat, catting each 
othtt at right angles, like those "of many American 
tow*s in the {weacnt day, Abridge over the Euphrates 
oonsected the two portions of the city on either side 
of tie river. The suiroanding walls were sni(l to have 
beet ddO feet in height and 75 feet broad, with 100 
gates of bfass at eoum iutervals. Tlii* statement must, 
however, be regarded witli auspicion, particularly with 
regard to the great height assigned to the walls. 
The cUipf architectural points of interest in ancient 
Babylon must have been the great temple of Bclus, 
littilton Mie ruins of the Tower of Babel (secBamn, 
Towni or), now called the Birs Bimroud; the Mo- 
jellib?, which has been conjectured by sonic to be the 
imperial citadel of the monarchs of Babylon; and the 
renowned Hanging Gardens, said by some to hare 
been constructed by fiemiramie, and, byothera, to have 
IxMO raised by Bebuchadnezisar for his queen Amytis. 
They were live in nnmbpr, oontaining an area of about 
20 acres between them. They Were in terraces one 
above another, sastained'on arches and columns until 
they equalled the height of the wails of the city. Brood: 
dot stones were laid on t|ie tops of the arches, and 
these were in their turn covered with layers of bitumen 
and plates of lead, on which a considerufolq,depth of] 
eartlv was placed. The site of these gardens is supposed I 
to be amoimd ott the east side of the river, calied by 
the Arabs 1?1 Kasr. The bricks used in the various 
Btrnctures that adorned i he city were better than those 
prepared at Bineveh, being hardened by lire in kiln*, 
instead of being merely dried in the sun, and, in eon- 
eequence, more durnWe, and better adapted to preserve 
names and inscripdiuns imparted to them while in a 
plastic state. 

BABytowiBH Ciiwivm'i a term applied to the 
Compulsory residence of the principal families of the 
kingdom of Judah in Bhbylon, under JiTebnehadneazar 
wndbis snocessors. In the reign of Zedekiab, king of 
Judah, about 000 ii.c.,Behueliednez?,ar first invaded 
the Jewitdi territories, ond laid siege to Jerusalem. 
Betiring into bis own country, he renewed the attempt 
toenlijugate the Jews, S87 n.c., and encceedcd in taking 
the city, and dealroying the fortificstioSs and the 
temple built by Solomon. Zedekiah had bis eyes put 
out, and, with the chief of Ids people, was carried 
captive to Babylon. Aflt'rthe overthrow of the .Ba» 
bylonian empire by Cyrus the Persian, 630 B.C., the 
Jews were pormitted to return to their native land, 
and the Babylonishcaptivity, which is reckoned to have 
lasted from the first invasion under Behuefaadnezzar, 
was thus bronght to an end. The Jews were not in a 
Btate of intolerable servitude during this period, but 
many of them rose to olHces of high standing and 
honour in the court of Babylon, as may be learnt 
from the historic* of Daniel, Esther, Mordecat, and 
others. 

BABYBOVasa, bSIxi-rpos'-Ba (Sn* JBttbirusiia), an 
animal of the bog gen., loundin a wild state in India 
and the Indian islands. The animal’s chief peculiarity 
is the possesaiou of two protruding and curved tusks, 
iurnod upwards and backwards, so as very nearly to 
deeoribe a Bomicircle. The object of this peculiar 
arrangemeni. is not known* though some of the older 
siatnralistsgravely tell us that the use of the tusk* is 
to alford the babyroussa an opportuaity of bangiug 
itself to any convement prqjeotion, should it fancy a 
uuiet nap. The same authorities, however, ascribe to 
the homa of the chamois the same use. The animal 
is Still further distmguisbcd from the common hog by 
it* slender Imild and the fineness of the bristles that 
cover its body. It is said that, when c^oly puiwued, 
the babyroussa wilt, without hesitation, take to the 
water, and, by altenjffitely sWnnming and diviog, 
speedily elade its «n£iy. Its food is vegetable, and 
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itS ; flesh* wceording to travellers, superior to dwiyi'' 
raised porit. 

Bacca, or .Bxuut', bSV-M, in Bot., a ntBoy<iie 0 d<sd 
s^py fruit, iysrtkw (adherent to the cajto) and fiidEe* :: 
aiaeimt (not qnehing to allow the seeds to escape^, 
Eiaiwtes maybe foond in the gooseberty and oumtit. 
The fruit of the; grape is called »nuaiUanitims bhtit 
o^y differs from the baCca in being sapm'or (free froAi f 
the ealyx). The name baeca is applied by some both*' 
mats to any fmtt of a pnlpy nature. 

BabcEAjgAiiii, idkbka.wat'>l{>a.—Festivals held at 
Borne in honour of Baechns. The institution of these 
Ibaets, which were similar to the Dionysta of the 
Greeks, was first introduced from Gfaece to Etruria', 
and thence into Borne. They were held four times 
annually, and were originally oidy eriebrated ly 
women. The great amonnt Of immorality and de> 
bauebery that soon characterised their proocediag* 
called forth the intervention of the senate in the year 
566 A.17.C.; it was then discovered that mOre than 
7,000 persons had been initiated, and had bonndthem- 
eel ves by oaths of secrecy. The Benate at oope decreed 
that the saturnalia should be aboj:ished tbrottghont 
Italy, and the festivals were aceordingty entirely sup- 
pressed in the year b.c. 186. (See DioJftsta.) 
Bi.ociiA»Te8. (iSirevol.I. of this work.) 

Bacbelob, hMw-e-ler (Fr. backe/ier; Dat, JatscoZaa- 
reut), is one of those words of doubtfol etymology 
which have given rise to many absurd oonlectnriffa. 
Among the various meanings of this word, it denoted, 
—I. those who cultivated certain lands.oalled diiteea- 
iorfo; 2. coeteaiasticS of a lower grade thmi tbs other 
raembers of a monastery; 3. persons of a inilitsry 
order inferior to knights, who,' from want Of age, : 
poverty, or other cause, hod not yet raised their bstmtir 
in the field ; 4. any yonng tmmarrfed iJerSoB; 8. an ; 
academical degree. As an ecademical title, it was first ' 
introduced in the theological faculty of the Dniveraity 
of Baris in the 13th ceiitUTy, being: applied to a oandi* 
dafn who, having passed bis examination, was entitled 
to lecture, without being of the rank of an independeni 
docent or master. Afterwards the word was used in 
the other faculties aa the lowczt kind of academical 
hononr. In many countries laws have been enacted 
against bachelors or unmarried persons. In Greece, 
by the law* of Dycurgns, and also by those of Solon, 
ccUbacy was regarded aa a.erime; and in Borne un¬ 
married persons were placed under certain disabilities. 
In this eonntry taxes have been imposed upon bache¬ 
lors and widowers, and married persons with ohildren 
in some measure relieved ; hat more apparently with 
the view of raising money than from any Other object. 
In 1693 an act waa passed, enUtuied “An Act for 
granting to his Majesty certain rates and duties upon 
marriages, births, and buriale, and upon bachelors and 
widowers, for the term of five yeats^tw eanying on 
the war agmnat France with vigour." Bachelors above 
the age of 23, and widowers Without chUdrm,. paid 1*. 
yearly and upwards, according to fheir rank. In the 
tax on servants, first imposed by Mr. Fitt in 1785, and 
continued to the present time, a higher rate is oharged 
for the servants of bachelors; and, in theinootne-taX 
of 1798 certain deductions were allowed to those who 
had children. 

SACn,i,imx,3i{-sB-hiir'.{-(!(I*at.5actBmn,btiIe»tickl, 
a gen, of Zlia/oaitreea (which s«r},oonaistingofailicio«s 
frustules of a prismatic form united into a-brilliant 
dialn, often in a sigzag manner. They form, beautiful 
microBOOpic objects. 

BxCK,te(Ang.-Sax.), is tbat portion of tbo human 
body wbicb extendsiriim the neck to riie loins, and in- 
oludes the dorsal verf ebrsc, the posteriorportionB of the 
ribs, and the muscles and skin pertampig thereto. 
Pains in the back may proceed from * variety of 
causes ; os rbeaimatism, an nffeetaon of the spine, 
disease of the kidneys, Ac. 

Back afrn Piti„ in Mar.. An operation generally 
performed in narrow rivers, by keeping the Aip in the 
midBe of the stream, by advancing ahead ftom pan 
shore and moving backwards from the opposite shoro.^ 

BAOEOAKKOir, 6(}ife-y4j»'-i»o» (Sa*. 6ac, back, and 

SO)n*n, agBme),agamiiof chance* played by two players, 
with fifteen black and the same namter of white pi w-s 
Or men, on table* divided into twenty-four points.^ J%» 
movementcf tbepieees from point to pointveregulated 



mE DiCTION^Y OP 


br cMtiitg 

of wbidi each i^;et is>|firbTi^. /’flw an 
of tbe board aid |ti«oe» rtiH be more ieadil; tiuder* 
etood by refereoM lb Mm 'aoeompai^^ in 

which tM men are id readihees to oommonoe the 
{ramei the piaw udnfithe ldaob m^ ^dmgseaM at 
the tipper ea,a of the noard, «d A, and the oneuaiDg' 
the Wmte pieeea fdiM*: il ie'Mie of the player at 
A to K«t idl bui'men ialo the section of the tables on 
his hand, or ‘‘ home,’' as it is teohnicaUy called, 
iwd *‘:bear";0r roiaoTe them from tte board in aoeord- 
aime witit the nuinbers indicated by the sacceegive 
casiini^ of the diicei before Ins advOTsary can do the 
same^ niter MtMn(t lua pieces into the section on his 
r»bU> Xboraoa are cubes, spotted on the sides from 
one lo swi and, as they are thrown together, any 
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oombStiaUoa of two numbers onn be thrown, from two 
ooes to two sixes. The terms for the numbers on the 
dice are as follows :—1, aco; 2, deuce; 3, trfe or tray ; 
4, quatre; 5, cinque; 6, siae. If doublets are thrown, 
Or similar numbers on each die, double the number ot 
points are reckoned. Thus, if two cinques bo thro wn, 
twenty points are counted. The points on the 
board are counted from ono to six in each of 
the four sections rcspceUTely, each player eom- 
meneing from the point in the table oxq>usite to 
him, on Which two men are seen to be placed in the 
lig^t of the diagram. Thus the player using the white 
men oonnts from the point marked X, and his adver> 
aary using the black piooes from the point marked Y. 
Two men can be advanoed at once, one for each 
BtUnber turned up on the dice; or one nian may b<j 
moved forward as many points as the numbers on the 
dice amount to taken together. When any point is 
covered by two of an opponeut's men, the player 
cannot pnt any of his upon that point; but if oue 
only be there, which constitutes what is called a blot, 
that man may be removed and placed on the eeutre 
ledge of the board, and the point occupied. This man 
must be entered on any vacant x>oiut in the “ home ” 
SCotion of the tables belonging to the o;rponent of the 
player whose man bos. been taken uji, provided the 
ttnmbar tamed up on either die corresponds with that 
: pobd:, and mnst tlieu be brought round from the coui- 
ma&oement like the men on the ace-points in either 
tidile. To win a hit is to remove all your men from the 
table before ^ar_adversary has removed bis: this 
counts oue. To win a gammon, which coontstwo, is 
to remove aU your men before your adversary has 
brought all of his home; and if your men ate entirely 
removed while your antagonist has one remaining in 
yotff hoiUe section of the tables, you win a backgam- 
jno»,.irhieh counts'll The Welsh claim to have 
iavanted the name, deriving its title from the Welsh 
words inch, little, and iraWewin, a battle. The ety- 
mdldgy^^ven at the bead of this article is that ol' 
B^iop Kennett, andis ajso adopted by Strutt in lu.s 

Garnet, 

Backlniu WaaSJUitS, in Law, is tbe signing of an 
authority on thebnak, by a msgiatrata of a diderent 


county from, that mentioned in the body lhercuf^ eM- 
powming tim officer in hstmUte the same in suah otys' 
'•Jaunty.' , ■ , r, 

BacKBisi‘t,bdb'<Sb>i; inJlar.i an instmmeiit hM 
belope tbe invenridn'm .t^e qaudrant and^^^^ 
taking tbefsnn’s alritaae at sea, and so called from the 
back of the blmorvcr bcing turned to the sun wliUr 
making the observation, It was invented by Capfain' 
John Davis, a WelWi mariner, about tlic year l6Wi . 

BaoX'‘Sxixe, idb-stafr', in Mar., long topes, icx- 
tendiug from uic top mastheads to the starboard sml 
larboard sides of iba ship, their uSe being to sceopfflJio 
elTorts of the shnvads in supporting the masts. Tbey 
are usually distingmshed into breast-baok stays and 
after-baok stays, the intent of the first being to sastaJm 
the nutstip'hen the ship saib U|x>n a wind; the sciond 
to enable her to carry safi whcn the wind is fu^ietaft. 

Baca-tBE-Oana, in Mar., to manage tbe*osrs In a 
direction contrary to the usual method, so ihakibw 
boat shall move with her steni forward. 

BacoN, ioi'-boa (Sax. ioeoa, to bake, or Ger. Aieie, 
a wild sow), salted and dried pork, made from therides 
and belly of a pig. The process of curme is elfected 
by impregnatiug the flesh with salt, and aliawing it to 
remain in the brine for some time. It is then taken 
out, dried, and smoked. Bacon-hams are the cured 
hinu-lcga. The working classes of England are moro 
particular about the quality of the bacon they con¬ 
sume, and give a highifr i>rice for it, than the working 
cb-isaes of any other nation. York, Hants, Berks', and 
Wilts, are the coon ties nuiat. celebrated for bacon and 
hams iu England; and Dumfries, 'VV'igtOwn, and Kirk¬ 
cudbright, in Scotland. Baeon is largely imported 
into this country from tbo Uniteil SUtes and tlie 
Hanse towns. 

ItACOKiAtr PmtosopHT, Sa-iV-ai-ca, is that sye- 
tom of inductive inquiry inaugurated by the celebrated 
Erancis Bacon, and wbieh (iunsists luucb more of a. 
Method than of devoloped scicutilic results. If the 
e.tp<jrimental methorl which he iulniduced to Iho 
notice of the -world was neither absolutely now, nor 
very directiy useful, yet it possessed some rcMly novel 
eicments, and had the cflcct on bis immediate suc¬ 
cessors of overthrowing the old methods of research, 
and thus of heralding a new era of scientific disco very. 
The mind of this man (we speak nut here of his moral 
charatrter), as Lord Mac’iulay has felicitously phgp.scd 
it, wets like the tent the fairy Edribunou gave to Prince 
Ahmed,—“ fold it, and it seemed a toy for the hand of 
a lady; spread it, and the armies of powerful sultans 
migh t repose beneath its shade,” If Ilacou’a MeUujd 
has not proved quite so nseful down to the present time 
as men might desire, they forget that the author of it 
had during bia day no aciinoe exactly developed iu tli: 
inductive msthod to act as a model to guide him in 
laying down his directions for future diaoovery. Ifo 
doubt his oonceijtian of a scientific Method wasniagai- 
Ilceat; Bad the gencial rules, aphorisnis, and wise 
reflections winch dropped Iram his capacious brain, 
have served as sign-posts to ail subsequent explorers, 
which they have never ceased to q<iote with devout 
admiration. Tbo importance of what Bacon did is not 
to be ineaanred by his scientific discoveries, ft>r ho 
made almost none, but windly and solely by tbo clear¬ 
ness and oven novelty of his scientiflo method. The 
experimental mcthml has been accused, both by Count 
Jo-seph do Mioistre, thorouowued author of the Sai¥it* 
de St, Fetmhourff, and by Lord Macaulay, in hU cele¬ 
brated Essay on Bacon in the JSdinbttrgk Seviev, of 
being old, of being useless, and of bring afloat in tho 
scientific spirit of the ago in which the philosophy ap¬ 
peared,. Now there is a shade of truth, but nothing 
njoro, in the whole of these objeotiivns. To take up tin* 
first. No (iouht the illastrious Alberto'Magnus hnil 
previously insisted on somo portions . t>f the experi- 
mental method, and Bacuu'.s great p«»deoe88or andi 
namesake had done ao, much more; Wit no man had, 

S mions to his time, taken into aririunt the radical 
iftferenee whicli subsists between '* simple enumera- 
tion," which belongs to evorv mind in the world, and 
the rircuinsijeet scientific method which alone rwidera 
discovery possible. Boger Bacon bod saidthat “ expe¬ 
rience alone gi ves accurate kupwlodge ; reasoning ebn- 
eludi,-!!, but fi.stahlishcs nothinaf’ Many philosophe 
froni the days of Socrates, hajk insisted strenuousty- 
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OB indnetiM; Iwt iffie M^y owt^oi^ by 

tasax ii«8 tlwfe wli^li l^ew Saeon detti^nate!)" ib- 
d«|)ticni simplB epwaeratiottt” wtiich consista in 
■pftlns dowa M ^nt^ar trutha idl i«t>po*itioa8 'wbl«b 
wn'iiiw foiaid to bn true in inatano^ Tbii ia 
tb@ natnial nnd iailaactiTn actiim of et ery mind, as 
we may easity asi^ain for bmalyes, by wainbitig: the 
taJltM' thelirst 'paraon we meet. Mow Ixird Baoon’a 
HieSiod was al^ether dilferent from tibia. It eonsiated 
of ammaiwiawand more cireumapeotway ofyerifyiag 
BcientifiQ faeta tbin bad been diaeloacd to tbeworia 
before. Hia metbod oonaisted ^ ^ interrogatiag" 
nainra by bbaervation and eipenmcnt j -whereas Uia 
ordinary way whlcli Induction was gone about 
preTiona to his frnie consisted in the “ anticipation," 
and, of conraejin oountloBR instanocs, the misowBception 
of natuA., Man he proclaimed to bo the “minieter 
and inteipwte* ofnatare,” ia the first aphorism to his 
JVijtMfm Qrgannm, which coutaius nearly ail of lue 
direct eontributiona to the science of method. He nays, 
again (in Aph.l4),"'A syllogism consists of propositions, 
propositions of words, and words are the sipitSof no- 
tiono; thercibre, if onr notions, the basis of all, arc 
conthsed, and oecr-ftoettVy taken feom fiingt, nothing 
that is built uiton them can be firm: whence our only 
hope rests upon gennina induaiion," And this cenuine 
induction ho explains further on (Aph. 151): he says, 
It constructs its axioms from the senses and par- 
ticnlars, by ascending conUnuaUg and gradually, till 
it finally arrives at the most general axioms, which, is 
the trail but unattempted tcag’‘ The uselessness of this 
method has been anewered already; and the third 
objection, as quite valid, though a little ctiptinus, needs 
no reply. Snob, then, are the general eharacteristies 
of the liaconian method of induction. A few words as 
to the details of this method. Before entering on the 
rules which he lays down for the guidance of luture 
thsoovercrs, he occnpics a good number of aphorisms 
in enumerating the eausoB of error. These »do/« (itlohi, 
Or. eidola, whiehHallam takes to mean a,falise abear¬ 
ance or divinity, while Playfair and the rest of them 
adhere to the ordinary meaning of the word Wo?) he 
divides into four classes,—idols of the tribe, of the den, 
of the forum, and of the theatre. 1. The Wo?« iif the 
tribe are the eansea of error founded on human nature 
in general. Among the idols of this class is the pro- 
pieusity whieh there is^in all men to find a greater 
degree Of order, simplicity, and rogulaiity in things 
than an accurate observation will warrnut. To take an 
■example i^As soon as men perceived that the orbits of 
the planets returned in to themselves, they immediately 
jiinipedto the couelusion that they moved in perfect 
cirefeB, and not in ellipses, ns Kepler waa,the lirst to 
demonstrate. 2. The. idoU of the den are those, which rise 
up from the peculiar eha.racter of the individual ob- 
■erver, whether natural to him or acquired. Some minds 
are adapted to note the difrerences of things; others 
to catch their resemblance. While one man earofully 
dissects everything to the minutest detail, another 
man, of a more acuvo temperament, Ixuinds off on the 
•winga of a resembliince. They both err by excess; the 
i>no by being too detailed, the other by not being 
detailed enough. 3, The idith of the fomm are those 
which arise out Of the forms of language anil from the 
intercourse of eociety. Men believe that theirthoughts 
always govern their words j hut it often happens to be 
all toe other way, Tliis is provoking; for, words being 
to a large extent the fomation of the rude multitude, 
we find, when wo ep_miuo them, little of that delicacy 
ttml precision reqaisite for the proeesBes of science. 
4. The idols qf the theatre are the deceptions which 
have arisen from the dogmas of different philosophical 
schools. This last dttSs differs from the other three> 
inasmuch ns it does not arise naturalb’ and spotitane- 
ously in the mind, btit tuust be acquired olten at the 
expense of .great lateur and study. Haring now com¬ 
pleted these preUminery atid very necessary cautions, he 
proceeds to describe and exemplify the nature of Ids po- 
cuUsar method. Our first object, ho says, must be to pre¬ 
pare a hietorg fthephenomem to be ebt<dned, in all their 
modifloatioHt and rarietiee. This histoiw is not to be 
wifeout eaperiiacMfs imtitutedfor ihe eake b dueoeargi 
Suck a reoord of the p^omena of any ooenrrenee he 
denominAtes its Wniuip Jiietorg. _ This being ascer¬ 
tained, we must neit^altrivo to discover tiie came or 
# 170 
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form «f these phekomeiMi The jftnSa of eof 
in, a body fr ermyeriible wtth the omstenoe 


qaallty, fflmsjH tmnspawncy be qsiality iSideh. 
Wo aW iaqaiiuig after, of course the jW» of tltm 
qnaiity wai ekist wherever transpifrohey is to be fooDd. 
Cktasf differs sOmeWhat from farm in this way; thsfc 
While came fr. ooly applied wheu we vrish to speidc of 
some change having token iiltoe, fraiu is implied to 
any permanent quality; Two oilier s«bie^ whi^ 
Uaeon discusses with Considerable minuteness, are 
those of what he calls the latent proeett imd &n liUeni 
tchemalam. We have an ezampfr of the former in the 
firing of a casuou. The Short time that elapses be¬ 
tween the application of the match add the expultiott 
of the ball, conshtutes a laieiit process of a enrimts 
and oompticated eharacter. The latter, or ihe .latent 
schematism, is the invisible strnctnre of Dbfhes, on 
which so many of their properties ■depeniU Tbna, the 
internal structure of plants, or that of crystaU,is ihe 
internal schematism of those OtyeCts. Bacon, besides, 
insists on the collection of what he oaUs f* negative 
instances,” or those cases in which the form inquired 
after does not appear. To take onr fomm* quality, 
that of transpsreney, he wonld tabulate stmh. Occur¬ 
rences as the i'ollowiiig in this inquiry, Bounded glass 
is not transpoi-ent, while glass unpounded is j Cmleo- 
tioiis of vapours arc not transparent, whfie a single 
vapour is; and so on. After a great maUy excinsicsHi 
have been made, one of the rnnainiug prinmplea may 
1)0 assumed os the cause in trying to mvastTgate the 
origin of any process or phenomenon in nature; Wo 
arc to reason from ibis aeaumod principle, wu4 try hC 
it wiU aoeuunt for the phenomenon. So irQ^rtiUit did 
this process of exclusion aWear to the mind of Bacon, 
that we find him saying, “It may, perhaps, lie Com¬ 
petent to angels or supeTior intelligmioes td detormiue 
the form Or essence mrectly, by afilrmationS from the- 
first consideration of the subject ; but it is eertsinly 
beyond the power of man, to whom it is only given tO; 
proceed at first by negatives, andinthe last to enditi ef- 
tlnnatives.” Men can nowpwJtvf.whereas, before, they 
euuld only vaguely guess. Bach is a brief »etch of this 
wonderfm experimental philosophy, which has trahs- 
fornied the world so farsinee Bacon'sdsy. Thebeneflto 
which it has effeeted for mankind, Lord Macaulay sums 
up as follows: “ It haslen^bened life ; it has mitigsted 
pain; it has extinguished diseases; it has increased 
(he fertility of the soil;, it has given new securities to 
tlto mariner; it hoBfarmshtidnew armsto the warrior; 
it has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges 
of form unknown to mir fathers; it has guided the 
thnudcTlHilt innocuously from heaven to eti^h ; it has 
lighted up the night with the splendour of the di^; it 
has extended the range of the httman vision; it has 
multiplied tlie power of the homaii muscles; it has 
accelerated motion; it has annihilated distoneq; it 
tma facilitated ifttercQurso, oorrespondsnee, all friendly 
offices, all dispatch of business; it h^a ensbled man to 
descend into the depths of the sea, to soar into, the. 
air, to penetrate securely into the noxious reoeaseS of 
the earth, to traverse the land in can wtdoh wl^l 
ifiong without horses, and the ocean in ships which 
sail against the wind. These arc but a part of its fruits, 
and of its first-fruits. For it is a philosophy' whiim 
never rests, which has never attained, which Is never 
perfect. Its law is progreas. A ppiat which yester¬ 
day was invisible is its goal to-day, and will be its 
StMting-post to-morrow." 

Bactbiam tloiiis, It must be first stated 

that Bactria is the ancient name of a province now 
called Balkb, which is sitimted directly north of A^ 
ghanistan, and sepsrsted from it by the western part 
of the Hindbo-Koosh Mountains. It was a powerful 
country in the early ages of the worid; but nothing 
certain is known of its history. When Alexander iaie 
ipreat overrati Asia with his Macedonian and Greek 
(voops, he estahlished a Greek colony there,,and forti¬ 
fied a city forits protection. Bactria was tributary to 
Persia for fifty years after the death of .^exandM; 
hut was ofterwaraB annexed to the great Synan empire 
formed SelencUs Biostor, about S.m .T™ 
Greek clement infused into the province of Bf^ria oy 
Alexander soon heoame predorouiaot ;-and in the reign 
of Antibchus 11., surnamed TheoB, which laSte^tma 
261 to 24C a.c.j rUeodotus, tho Greek governor <a taa 
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coniit^, thx«w off :th« 

RstHbtiRbed the kinffdott’ iff Saotljs, «8^ 

Idk tlie thcdfi#vtejufer ^ ffi* 

records of ;* 8 ' 

sosnty w thwMs « WM njcrfCiy 

IcDoym to luMrd;8xi^«a fdt iwont )0& ^fCars, and tiien to 
have been dvcrthtomi 'bjr ib« took 

i >oiises8io& of fUe cottnti^, ffbo di of some 

)sctcian coins, bearing dates of this period, in burial- 
Vlaces in vacious parts of Afghanistan, led to a further 
ecartdi, Wluoh rSaalUid in the Collection of many thou¬ 
sand pischs of moaejr, front which lists of the Greek 
rulers of BSetria hare been compiled by Messrs. Wilson 
wad'lMlHK^ ^hc following is a list of the first sir 
kinp, who KPeitt to liaro held the country under undi- 
yidM control until ISO n.c.;— 


BiiOs '' '" ' 

1 , ^SO BhCodotus I, 
a, 340 Theodotus II. 
3. 320 Buthydemus. 


n.c. 

4. lao Demetrius. 

5. 181—178 Eukratidos, 

6 . 155—147 Heliocles, 




Front this time until the final subjugation of the 
country By the ScTthians, the diSereut Bsctrian coins, 
bearing names of diflferent persons exercising sorercign 
power at the same date, or within interrsls of two or 
three years of eachother, seem to indicate that the 
territory was either sjtlit np into independent districts, 
or that internal anarchy and dissension pretsiled, and 
that the ambition of the leading nieu in the state led 
to a continual struggle for the sovereignty. The coins 
are divided by numismatists into two classes,—pure 
Greek, bearing legends in Greek letters only, incinding 
the coins of the /&st (ire kings given in the almve list i 
and bilingual, or coins with inscriptionB in Greek and 
•Erakrit, a dialect of the Sanscrit language. Many of 
the bilingual coins are square in form; and the intro¬ 
duction Of the elephant and ele|>hant'g head, and many 
regal emblems 'iiecuiiar to India, show the evident de¬ 
cline of the Greek power, and tho introduction of 
foreign iafinence into state affairs. There are only 
two gold coins ot the Greek kings of Bactria known to 
be in existence,—one of Theotiohis I., in the Imperial 
Cabinet of Paris ; tho other of Enthydemas. All the 
other pieces of money that have been found arc in 
silver and copwr, or billon, a mixture of these two 
metals.—Eef. Cyrfopafdia—Arts and Sciences. 

Bacixis, in Bet., a gen. of Palms, consisting 

of noraerOus species, all natives of tropical America, 
They are m(MU;ly small trees, with slender reed-like 
steins. The fruits, which are small, soft, and sub-acid, 
«r« pwdily devoured by small birds. Tough fibres, 
useafoir makii^; nets, ime obtained from the steins of 
some of the specie. 

Bacnntxn, tok'-n-fifs (Lat. baeuium, a staff), in Geol., 
I straight, many-chamberGd, conical shell, of the Chalk 
spOoh. In its internal structure it resembles the 
ammonite. Erom its prevalence in Ibe chalk of Bor- 
mandy, that rock has been termed tho bncnlitc 
limestone. 

BAorioSt*T»x,5«if-a-h»iB'-«-fre(Let. i<icafKS,astaff; 
Gr. nietron, a measure), the act of measuring distance 
dr altitude by a staff or staves. 

Bascx, in Her., a mark of distinotiott oi 
cognizance, assumed or conferred by royal authority, 
ffo the latter oiasS belong the various emblems ol the 
orders of the Dnitcd Kingdom of Great Eritaiu and 
Ireland, and Other Euri^an countries, conferred by 
; their respective reigning monarchs, and all marks 
of: honourable distmetion, such as medals, rib¬ 
bons, and crosses, given by the crown for military 
prowess^ or services rendered by any one to the state 
in a ciVH eapaeity, Uitder the former class maybe 
rei^pned the different crests and distinctive bearings 
assumed by nations, tribes, and famiHes, in early and 
SRcdiseval hiatoiy, whieb can now be rightfully borne 
by a grant from the Herald’s College only. The earliest 
' mention of heraldib badji^s is to be fOnud in the Bible, 
in which each of twelve tribes of the ebiidrenof 

anebaatfae^Bon of d'ttdah, tbe wolf^of Benjamin, and 
; ihe seip«nt of Dan. The eagle was the badge of the 
‘ entire bf Some, and subsequent impenal dynasties 
have fre'qaen% adopted the royal bird as their digtinc-; 
tivetmiblom, The white horse, now benme in the royal 
Igms of Hgnover, wag the badge of the Siuons ; ibe i 
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raved that 4of: the Bbrtliiaen and Danes: The iwMte 
rose was Bie badge of the house of Yorfci the twd 
Mse, that of the rivsd house of IiancUster I the l^dpr 
fmniiy oombined the white and red rose, asembleniatic 
of the tttion of theaat^Onistiel^toB,' A srtutohart 
with a collar rohnd'its nebk; end a chain, Waa the badgo 
of Bichai^ II.; a boar, that ofS.iohara ITl.; a crown 
in a thorn-bush, ^bat of Henry YII. 5 the bear and 
ragged staff, that of the Kevilles, or boose of War¬ 
wick; the garb, or wheatsbeaf, mid sickle, tdiat of the 
Bungetfards. The badges of the different orders of 
kaigliGtood win b# found under their respective head¬ 
ings. (See Bats, Oa»K» OP T«a! GABr»», OBOKfi 
OPTHS; Btabop IsiiiA, Ouonu OP TttE.) Tbe badgca 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and uelaud 
areas Mlows;—England, a red and white lose, with 
the royal crown! Scotland, a thistle and cirtW'a: Ire¬ 
land, a harp, and trefoil us well, with thecroWBWales, 
on a mount vert, adrsgon passant, with upliited wings, 
giilcs. The badge of the iwinoe of W ales is thrao 
bstricli-feathera, with the motto “ Ich dien." Tb© 
serving-men and retainers of a lower class belonging 
to noble honsCs, and the servants attached to gentle¬ 
men’s families, usually wore their ina*ter*« crest or 
badge embroidered on* the left arm of the Woe coat, 
that was commonly worn in former days instritd of tho 
parti-coloured liveries of modern times. 

Baooes, bMf-er (APsfcsTI utk*), aearnivorons quad¬ 
ruped inhabiting must parts of Europe and Asia. Tho 
badger was classed by Linnieus among the bears, but 
very properly separated from thatirgronp by suc¬ 
ceeding naturalists. It is a slow ana heavy animal, 
passing the day in sleep within its complicated burrow, 
and emerging at night in search of food, which eonsista 
indifferently of animal or vegetable matter. It is said 
sometimes'to die up wasps’nests; and Buffon, who 
mentions this habit, .-ittributei it to the animal’s fond- 
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ness for honey; but os wasps do not collect honey, tho 
great French naturalist is in error. The badger mea¬ 
sures about two and a half feet in length ; its legs are 
very short, and its body flat; its eyes arc ve;^ small ; 
its neck short and thick; its tail atnmpv; and its hide 
loose and tough. It was this last quality that in an¬ 
cient times reoommended the badger to folks of brutal 
mind as a fit subject to pit against mastifib. Badger- 
baiting nsed to be a very favourite Sport in England; 
anddespiteits many disadvantages, the badger’s strong 
jaws and loose skin made it a fomudable anti^niat 
for a dog. No matter what part of tho badger’s body 
was seized, it could turn and fix its teeth in its assail, 
ant, and inflict <m it a terrible bite. The flesh of th» 
badger is eaten in Italy, France, and China, nnd mav 
be converted into hams and bacon. The skin, when 
dressed with the hair on, is impervious tonun, and is, 
therefore, considerably nsed in ..covering travrilihg- 
l->™tle 8 arc made iafo painters’ brnsbes. 
7 ?, , j? “I®*’ belong the Batols, or Honey-badger* 
(AfeWoew). Tho best-known species is the Cmio 
Ratel (MtUiwra raptnnn), which cdosely reseJahlea 
the badger both in size and form, but is, perhaps, 
heavier in its appearance, aud has the inase less dev«. 
toped. Its eofonra are grey above and blaek benealb. 
It banows like the badger, not onty to provide itself 
wito a habitation, but aim in search of the hest of tho 
wud bees, of whose honwit is paSsionat<riy fond. It 
has the same loose hard skin as the Emropenn badger, 
and in this leutherr armoungit is said to attack the 
citMels of these irritable inseolie with impunity. 

Bagassr, ba-tjtt»', a tom. ap|yied to the refuse of 
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tjie •it(HuraMM« loft after WresprMM^ of the latsohe- 

rineiwOT* it ii need-eeffl^ia Mating the boil^* end 

p»Minthe«ngar>tMtiu&^(»]N 

BAdaeos, Mgf-gij 0 T>yiagi>g»), }& WL^ is a 
term •pelied to the cjSptbMt tente, pro^uone, and 
other aeoeneerios of an army. Bj- the aaeient Bomane 
the heggage of an arm^ wae termed (mpedinenle, im> 
imdiments ,Ot Madraoees. flie w^nt soldier on the i 
iuareh wM: 4 »*y* hda^^^ in this mphct* 

ttie andieht end mddeia ejrstmusiHresent astrihtm'conv 
tt'est to each other. > Xhe modern soldier is freed from 
ct:ery naneoessarr enquiabreDicei sa<t wsf^ns arof 
utloehed to eaoh faattsBon for conveying the OBggege. 
la Oar ertay^ no :Wvato soldier is aUovred to CM-ry 
anythiiig egeeut what his knapsack sad other acoou> 
treweats can hold, with the ekoeption of Whose that 
are jnskried with eonsent, who are allowed one emsn 
chest ea^l of a fixed size, which must be carried at 
their own eriiease on a march. Staff and pay-ser¬ 
geants era also elfowed one small chest each,— Srf. 

*. ■ ■ ■ ‘ ibi ' 

>at 

houses It is ap^ied to the prisons in ConstanUnopie, 
wliere the MaVes or oonviots who are employed on the 
public works are confined at nigh c. The term hagnt*. 
applied to the convict prisons of France, is derived 
from the same root. older Bitglish writers ta</nie 
is used for a house of bad fame. 

BAOetm, bilji'fpijte, a wind instrument of high 
antiquity, in use with the Hebrews niid Greeks, and 


land, where ft is said to have been introduced by the 
Hanes and Norwegians, it is so generaliy played that 
^ it may ho crdled the 

national instniment of 
the people. tTnderve- 
rious forms, it is still 
played by the natives 
.ViMM. of Ireland, the south 
of France, Italy, Po- 
yiliifir' land, Slc. The Scottish 
bagpipe consists of 
mBW/ three parts; first, a 
^P^:" I Wtlh leathern bag, which is 

' U/X inflated by means of a 

tube ilttea into it, and 
stopped by a valve; 
vSi.. secondly, four pipes, I 

three called drones, j 
^mSJS chanter,; 

which latter has finger-^ 
^Muw holes, aigl upon which 

ig the meloay is played, 

M This latter alone emits 

np the wind at the bottom 

andattheilneer-boles. 
The three first-men* 
tioned pipes, all of 
which are tuned into 
ixexxair nxcriPS. n chord, are fastened 


tfio f*®* «rfAflW9rt. 
MTittdu tlm lMhfow yems theinstruiMat liM' filcowise ^ 
iMm fts uppeatMiw in Iiondaa, wWe ft is pWed 
upon uietwesqiiely hut dirtfiy-^olsd etsBiUs 

rostict,caBedp#ee«H- 

' JBsiO% pfhrm. beige, a bag), in Uil,, fiSpd 
with sund or oairfti, are need in il^-fortiseatioa 
or other deftosive works- flandhags, whi^ .or* ge¬ 
nerally sijeteen inches in«<fiameter and thirty Bigb, 
and mled with sand or earth, are used to :re^ 
pair breaches in the embrasures of batteries v^en 
damaged by the enemy's fire or the blast of the gtms. 
Ihey are also placed on parapets, so arranged as to 
form a oovering ibr men to fire through. Barth-bage 
eontain about a enbie foot of earth, and are used in 
laisihg a parsMt in haste, where the ^eund is rooky, 
or does not ai^d ready materials for that puiposs. 

Bsoskox SiMSs, id €M>I-v a se of 

lower tertiary beds, consisting hhiefly of light yellow 
sands reposing on the liondon clay, apd ciecupying 
extensive tracts aroond BagsbOt, in Surrey, and in 
the New Forest,. Hampshire, ^ipy correspond to the.; 
Broeklesham beds (which see), 

Bain, bcM (IV. bmUer, to ddivisr), siipiifies^^^H^^^^ 
delivery of a man out of oastody:,upoh thenndertakixtg; 
of one or more persons fim him that he sbaB appear at 
a day limited, to answer and he justified by thehtw.. 
In eivil cases the hail may render their priheipoi at 
any time ; in criminal cases* th(» eannt^ unless he 
fly, or they have reasonable douhtthat he will do So. 
In such case the defendant may he detained and 
bronght before a justice, who may eOtiiunit him in dis* 
charge of his bail, or put him to find new suredea. 
In civil cases, the bailing is by bond to the .sheiV, nr 
by consent given to a judge or ebramigsidh^ ;, in Cid* 
minal matters it is effected entering into a verbal 
In the former thebail are tishle fiir .tlm' 


together In a fian-shape by cords or ribbons, and are 
so inserted into a socket as. when inflated, to lie 
up ogmust the left shonlder and arm i from these pipes 
the wind passes out at tho top. The third portion of 
the instrument consists of a sort of wooden nave or 
Socket, into which the (fixed) ends of the pipes are 
ihserted,: end to whieh the lower end of the bag is 


player; the tatter firom a smaU bellows fastened witii 
straps underneath, and worked by, one erin, a tube 
passmg fromit in fronts the breast to the bitg, which 
18 under the cither arm. Ail the pipes in sa Iri^ 
bagpipe point (slauUngly) downwards, one of these 
having one nr more keys upon it, woriced by the wrift 
of the perftwmar, so that the chord may ne varied. 
The tone of the Iriah bagpipe is . Jaw sma sweet. In 
the Highland regiments of the BiiUsh service, the bag¬ 
pipe is pla yed by pipers attired in their, national oos- 
tume. There are, also, certain Bli^iandsooieties for 
promoting thePkilfuyHaying of the instrument. The 
annexed HIustratioiiywiH serw to show tha form of the 
bagpipe played b^^asantsftota the mcfnhttdnslxffore 


amount of the debt, or daoiages and Costs recovered s ; 
in the latt-ir, to the amount of their recognizanoe. . 

Bsinax, bai*-le-(Lut. iallinin, probably a corrup¬ 
tion of mllum, a rampart), originally meant, an outer 
hnlwark, batcamo afterwardsto he applied to thearea 
or courtyard within one. It denote the space in- ! 
closed within the walls of a castle. Where there were 
double walls, the area between the two was cafiedthe 
outer, tlie area within the inner wsB, the inner bailey . 

BsiniPr, l>o«'-l(ff(Ijat. holHnes* Fr. dailh'j.aecotdiiig 
to Sir BdwardC^e, is an old Saxon word. Which sig- ' 
niOes a keeper or proteutw; and ahhongh there are 
several ofideers callM baH^i, whose offices or employ- 
mmtts seem quite different from each other, yet some¬ 
thing of keeping or protection helno|^ to them idh. 
Hence the sker(y is considered as deif^ to the crown, 
and bis connty, of which he has the care, and in which 
be is to execute the queen’s wrftB, .is«aIiedhisdatlkiick, 
and the officers who, by his preewts, execute writa 
and other prcKjeBS.areeaJledhis There sro.like- 

wise, bailwe of Bberties, who arc officers under lords 
who have franchises exempt from the jurisdiction of the- 
aheriff. There ore, likewise, Saftyfs of lords of manors, 
who collect their rental levy their fines, attend tlieir 
conrts, and execute their wsrnmts of seizure of es¬ 
cheated property and heriote. There are also bailifib 
Of forests, and those to whom ^e queen's castles am 
committed; as, the bailiff or coustwe of Hover castle. 
The Chief magistrates in divaw andent oorporatione 
are idso called btdliffk; m ia Ipswith, yarrooutb, 
Colchester, and other places. In common psw-Iance, » 
bailiff is a person who use the management of an estato 
or terra, and superintends thesame for the owner; and. 
persons Who are employed to distrain for rrait are 
criloddaftiff*. . .. ... , , 

BainiwicX, bail'-b^b (Lat. dafffra) Fr. batlhage), 
is not onW taken for tba county, bnt signifies, ;geneTajly, 
that libC^ which isexen^ted from me sheriff of the 
eoun^i over which the lord of^e Btu^y appointo a 

sheriff exercises nndeptbe sheriff of the county; such 
as the high bailiff of Westminster, aonthwwk, Ac- 
The qncen's writs, however can he executed by tne 
sheriff or hiB ballifik, in a Iftterty, If they contain a «<m 

ttmUtas clause, oomiwsnding him that, notwithstsndins 
any liherty in his county, he enter thesame, aim ex-. - 
eoute tee writ, WitoUt whiChhe would have no j^js- 
;diotion'.to'do Bp. 
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BAXtacKNx, iiOtPmtwi XFr. iotiZM*, to dourer, 
into thio b^uds or|, in Low^ia a dMhWTvOl l^dda in 
truBt tTOti a odaknct, ea^neased w itntMti, tbai tte 
truat aSaB be BdtW ^UKStad nn taei .^I't of tiiib 
badee s aa, if cloth,be deliTaredr ot tin kgaldialctctl 
baited iio m tailor to stahn# #«jt of eiothes, be baa n 
QpUB an In^pIioA:obnitraet render it again when 

made, and tbat in « worlrmniilibe manner ] and, ao, 
in the Oaan of |>aods dclWered to a carrier, or at 
abino i^Iace amieauted. b]r bima for tranait to n third 
party; and:><!ttber geoeraUy or in a particular mau* 
ner,^^ aii hnwed contract la iiiiaed that the gooda 
abw bp deiiviired aocordingl^. The varietica of bail* 
menta nns; to iriihi^bna that it is acarcely necessary to 
define tbeniv A* Kabilitioa of bailees, it way 

he takennitia itile that where the bailment is 

fortho jnatttiu benefit of bailor and bailee, the latter 
is liable for ffc^Ugence; via., for the omission of that 

■ de^e of care wmtd) a man of common prudence takes 
otflna own coaewaa; secondly, that upon s bailment 
from wMSb the bailee derives no benefit, notUinE abort 
of gross nei^tgenoe will make bim responsible; tbirdjy, 

: that npbn a baibneut for Iiia own c-velnsive benefit, be 
vcfil, on p other hand, he chargeable even for sWg/it 
negiigenee; and lastly,, that he is liable in itono of 
these ease* for a robbery or other casualty in no degree 
attribotablfl to his own fnnlt. A bailee has a guatified 
properi^ in the goods transferred to him, against any 
■otrauger or third person. A baileemay have a general 
* or particular lien on the goods 
intrusted to him. This siibjoci 
will be treat wl under the word 
Ltess. 

HaiWBS&GS, iain’-bergeiQeTtn. 
heiti, leg, berpen, to conceal)^ a 
term employed to distingnjsh 
the greaves \Vorn over chain-mail 
Urmonr as an additional protec¬ 
tion to the log. They seem to 
have bees first adopted in the 
13 th century, as they do not 
appear in monumcntiu elBcies 
before that time. Their adop¬ 
tion led ultimately to the use of 
entire plate-armour., The illus¬ 
tration shows the miiturji of 
platjf-armour and chaiii-.srmour, 
and represents part of the capa¬ 
rison of a knight of the reign of 
Edward HI. 

Batn-SIiBni, JaMi{g)'-«a-re', a bath mneli used in 

■ culinary operntiona in France, and so called from the 
aame of the inventor.'' It Lsidso kirgely employed in 

chemistry, and 
mostly consitsbf 
an outer vessel 
containing wa¬ 
ter, or some 
other fluid, in a 
state of ebulli¬ 
tion : within this 
is another ves¬ 
sel, in which the 
substance lobe 
^erated upon ieplaced, . The object of the bain-marie 
is, to produce B gentle and regular heat, and it is prin- 
#paQy usedfor eTeporating or for distilling volatile and 
arUntatie substauees. ’When sand is substituted for 
Iroilmg water, thia apparatus is called a eaitd-batk, and 
when DOdting water la emxd'>yod, it is called a va-poue- 
bm(i. 

BaDuv, bctir'ntm, is the name of a Idoharnmedan 
festttalwl^ ibllews the Hamadan, or month of fast¬ 
ing, cUn^PopdlBg fo'tnir Xamt. As tbeKohammedans 
reckon 1^,toner wm through all 

tfeepeaeonaeveitytbirty-threeveare. Iteomnieneos with 
the aifi>esruncnbf the new moon of the month Shawall, 
and,' tw tpadting the termination of four weekebf fastr 
ing emr€S)triBnt, :H.tt^ great eagerness. 

Ah PddatipCtihf^ie if ie aBiiounced by the duehiwgo of 
gn^ 'and the sUMihdii^ of trumpets and drums: the 
rejoidaj^ DsuaiSy last fortwo orthree days. Another 
tFesfiTai, called the Iieeser Bairam, la celebrated fiO 
days aOer ibis one } butitis observed with mneh less 
oeremosy. 
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Bamaa, A«s'-iSi»g (Sas, iatfi coBteatioa), if th« 
act of esaailer or weaker aalmsls tdeaekigg ond mram- 
ing greater wild atrongm; ones; aa tbplwtihgnf biilhi 
or bears by shastSffis or bnUdoge. Btdi-bSittiag was 
o^pe: * vwy favoaoite paati|ue m JtBtdshd tthe 

barbarity ^ has Md to its being up in 

rimoet «t oivifiiedrr^wlrice.cwep* #ains nhw 
still vwy popular. JXhtiPhSii situ c| the dogie to SeSee 
the bull by the ao«, and to avoid bdi»8 toseed by it. 
For tlus porpoiiw, when ^perly tnaned/the dog 
creeps On his belly ; whim the boll endeavours to 
defend hiS nose by peeping it ciose to the groiuid, and 
attempts to toss the dng with its hornS; 

Bairs, bme (Aag.-21or.l,al(indof ooarae open wnidlea 
ctoth, with a long nap. It ie somotiines fmed on one 
side. It|s without wale, and is wawilghtin aloUin,.Kke 
flannel Edward lll.,in trying to stimulate^m%o^ea 
trade of Englaod (brought over a nuthberbfvdmMwork- 
men from ihe JN'othorlands, and distributed tluma pver 
the country. The various branches of the trade wern 
confined to oertain localities; thus the inanufaeture ot 
baiae was restricted to the county of Suffolk, where it 
remained for some time. It is now wncipaily mana- 
fifotured in and about Halifax, in xorkehire. (fiSe 
Woon, WooLwn MAMiiraciTDBB.) 

Bajadskbs, or BaiTADEnKS, ba-^a~(t*M^, o mrao 
given bythc Portuguese to the singing and dancing?- 
girls of Hi ndostan. They are of two kinds,—those who 
are employed Ba priesteases in the temples, and those 
who go about the country. The former celebrate With 
song and dance the festivities of the gods 3 tbelattcr are 
employed by the grandees of India to delight and Uhethr 
them at tbeir feasts, 

Bakiks, Jai'-'fciag (Sax. 6«ca»).“ThiB tem Is sppli* 
cablo to almost any process of ftrylng or hardening 
heat; butia eoranibnly restricted to thetnodc of codlrine 
focal in a heated chamber or oven. For making bread, 
baking is resorted to by almost every section of the 
human race. It is also a common mode of dressiuganimai 
food; but is less ofl'eotive than roasting, Unlw it1>e 
carried on in ovens through which air ia allowed to 
pass freely. la revievviog the difi’erent modes of cook? 
lug meat, Lewes says, Baking exerts «unc itnex- 
plained influence ou the meat which I'cnders it both 
less ngreeable and leas digestible. Those who have 
travoUed in Germany and France must have repeatedly 
m.srvcllcd at the singular unifo^inity in the flavour; ot 
want of flavour, of the various * roasts ’ served Up at 
the table d’h/ile. The general explanation is, that the 
German and French meat is greatly inferior in quality 
to that of England and Holland, owing toiofenonly 
ofpiwturoge; and, doubtless, this is imecause; but 
it is not the chief oause. The meat is inferior, but the 
cooking is mainly at fault. The meat iescarceiy ever 
bcv!.sc.se there is no coal, and firewood is ex¬ 
pensive; tlie nmat is therefor^ faked; and the eotiae- 
quence of this baking is, that no meat is eatable, or 
cates, with its own gravy, but is always accompanied 
by some eaiice, more or less piquant. The Hermans 
generally believe that in England Wo eat our beef and 
mutton almost raw; they sbudder at our CTSvy, msM 
it were so much blood. I have asceitiuntNlfliat itis 
really the cooking, and not the meat, which is in fault; 
for, at the tables of great people, or recent Fn^h, 
where roast meat is served, the Savour is esumlrttti 
. . . . In the inferior eatmg-houaes, tto meat is also 
baked, for tlie sake of economy, and is imteriqTml) 
defleient hi that agreeable flavour whieh toast meat 
possesses. If it were baked ss thoroughly bs| it iS in, 
Grrmauy, the meat in such eating-houses wopld be as 
taEjtelass."— d'kj/Mopij of Camapa MeatuPtiked 

in tbo improved ventilating ovens whi^ have Istelv 
been introduced has all the sapidity and daSestibllity 
of mast meat; in fact, the mode of eoukinit^ means 
of such ovens is now gtmerally distlhratisbcd ba cvea- 
roaetinp. (d’er OvEW.) The KaHal^btead, and the 
moot Imjrortant baking prOGeiBesln ; 4 he useM arts, 
are .auiided to in other porlionii of'fbfo work. fSeg 
Bbeap, Barexs, Powaxxj STOP«w'ak)l.)—-For recipes 
in halting, m Mrs. Beeton’s Boueeb^ 2 fiteop«a«s#. 

BiXAUTA. (AseWHAJ.*.) 

Bai-a I/orESTokB. fei'-fo (foom B*da» lU Meriopeth- 
shhre], in Geol., a seriws of littaili^e.beds, alterBAting 
with tint? shalas, consllitntiiig axfortioa of ths Zmwev 
Bihiriao fonnatioa of Widek 
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eabatottoa to 
' v'vM^bndv ''fe''';:$fafeeft' 
:' in'".'one ■': toafej' ■' and 
Aw eomtto^oite, 
.itMtsUy oweisung of 
metal; weights, in 
ihe otlieTj the ih> 
stanment being sus*’ 
wtttied ftWta s ring 
(P) immeiliiitaly 
above the tUlcrum, 
In the most Selicftte 
bslwoes of this de¬ 
scription, the ful' 
oruiu consists of a 
stevdjn'i^wbieh traverses the beam, and rests withits 
sharp eillge upon two ntpporta, formed of agate or po¬ 
lished stM; moreover, a heedleor pointer is fixed tothe 
beam, and oaetUates with it in front of a graduated arc. 
If the two arms of a balance be not prectselv of the same 
leni^ the shale appended to the jonger arm will turn 
with a lein weiehtthan that hanging trom the shorter 
«eWi ; to, i4sb, if ime^w^ of the lever bo heavier than 
the other, toe soafe on that side must preponderate. 
Vfith snen an imperfect pair of scales, however, the 
true weight of a substance may be ascertained, by 
weighing it first in Ohs scale and then in the other, and 
deduetingfiKunthe greatest weight half the difi'erence 
of the weighte indicated. The chemical balance is an 
instrument of extraordinary delicacy, lA'is merely a 
pair of sesletmadewith the greatest possible prccisiou 
and aconracy, and is used for weij^iing portions of sub- 
atanees senMatod by analysis. It is used to weigh 
bodies to be nnitea by synthesis. The whole tbeoiy 
of ntodsm ehemistry msy be said to rest uxnm the per- 
fimtion to which the ohemical balance has been brought. 
Xt jg-aa ntossmtry to the chemist as the trausit-iastrn- 
meoif and i^esOope are to the astronomer. Being so 
important and deiicato an instrument, it is one of the 
ni<^ dti&eidt to use, the slightest carelessness being 
snifioiant to nullify an observation made by its means. 
It cmiriiista essentaally of the beam, the fulcrum, the 
potato of snsWnsion, and the pans. The beam is ceue- 
rally made of brass, in the form r f a long rhombmd. 
Aian exaotiy equal distance from each endis fixed the 
itooram, vplurii is generally a steel kni^-edge, sup- 
portad by agate punes, A oontrivanco is d.sed for 
ndstag the beam, BO as to beep the fulcrum from rest- 
iiigbtt toe planes of support when nut in use, in order 
to prevent toe jHunibihty of the kiMfehcdge becoming 
worn. ^0 obieot of having a sharp, hard knite-edge 
resting on hsra planes is to decrease friction as much 
M pdtailfie; it bwg obvious fliat aeusibility increases 
as totatton "dhninitihea. The Memm should bo fixed 
just libove'toA bentre of gravity, yet not too much so, 
as, the greater the dlstauoe betwoeu it and the ftfi- 
oniin, the greator Will bo the stability of the balance; 
or, 4 n. other word*) toe balance will bo less sensible, 
frim tobA^eatar dlfBcttliy vrith which the beam is 
moved; have a eontrivance for raising 

to^ldwtotagtoo dtotae of gtavito The points ofsus- 
ponuon sre at e<^' «nd, and ^ formed of hard steel 
knife-edgCBji womng on Sigate planes, as in the case of 
the ftnerum- ^ points of suspensiem must be at ab- 
stou^y ogOfd dfstances from toe fulcrum, otherwise, 
acoototag to toe ^properties of the lever, the wmght 
indtaatod ynU be dmereat in each pan. I'he pans are 
generally aostod with platinuni; to avoid csorrosiou, and 
ara wspeaded by toser Wirse . To the oeatre Of toe 


> 'a Ateedlo tadei:, whiito tadicates the 
*^.**.1’*» % toe equtaity of 
. tinife on oato mde of toe oentre Of a scide ptadld 
behind It, 'Xn mtae ba^ ah index is fixed on toe 
Ond of the betatt, s«d viewed twoUgh a mioroscppoln 
itapasBi^ upwards and dowuwarmi civar a fine ectdo 
uttaehed io a fixed arta at a litUe distance froin it. 
The.wtada lit inclosed in a glass oitae, to preserve it 
from Uw Mfiioa of ]toses or dost. Canstiolimo is al- 
■ ■ '.iss- 
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wfiyn {HiMed tasicta toe cam, to absorb amwaatsapir , 
^t might satBe on too woi^g parts ^ tos tudadofi- 
Balances have bem bmt^ to marvellona perfeg- 
ttott by Bamsdto, Eater, ^btamu, Deytong, SadrfW 
uia otoeri. 3 f. Stas, m his tasearcoies on too aito* 
mm weights of midtan elements, estoloyed a balance ’ 
made by is. Saerf, which tamed vrito toe tan-miUioBto 
part of toe weight in each pan. Anotoer, need bjf toe 
Bssne phfioaopher, w|Sig|iod trite to the two-tbonsandto ; 

a ^»ta. The wtaghta used in each balances aro 
made with the atane precision: they will bn described > 
under WAtouta. A small taaae of plattaum wire, 
eslied a rider, sKdes along the beam, which ia gns- 
dnated, taid indicates bv its positidh a veiw small 
weight, onthe priweiplaof the atnelyard j thus opviaring 
the necessi^ of nstag weights tost ore almost invisible 
from their smaUness. Warm sabstaneea sbonld bo 
sllowed to cool before weighing, as the coward <mr- 
reata caused by their beat wotad vitiate toe result, 
(fifes SrafinTAKB, SraiNO-Bxnawos, Waraxitifi- 
MacaTKB, Cour-wainHiHU M&osnrK.)' 

BxjUwcx or Bowsa, in Bol., is appfied to toai rela¬ 
tive condition of different states towardp each Other, 
so tout none of them may possess siieh power or influ¬ 
ence as would endanger tbetadcpeudssiMOf tfaeotoers. 

In order to mtantuin this bslance'of power, feta not 
necessary that there sbotad be anytotaglfe»<sn eqgia]it}; 
among ml the different states. It ta ffmhInSfy aufif- 
cleat that a few of the leading powws ctautto^taso 
each other; and in this way the safety of thaaamler 
states is secured, as none of the otfaoMWbuld be dis¬ 
posed to allow its rival to odd toitapawar biy absorbing 
any Of those minor statca Wo fifid Ito' sfatae of 
ancient Oreece frequently guided ta their rribfinpt by a 
desire to maintain the balance of powsr among toem; 
but it. is only in modern times that tbepriacipielisa 
boxB« to he distinetly recognized and ael w ppon. In 
Bnrope it first became a distinot object of pmfey in the 
early part .vf the loth cCntn^ ataong toe numerous 
smi^ states and republics in Ifidy. - Tatar jealousy of 
each cither mode them watch vritfi rita greatest'Juennese 
overy movement or measure Which might; tend tota-- 
crease the power of their nei^bours; .ssid^; from a ' 
constant attention to this prinoiple, they were abfe to 
mamtaiu peaco and general tad^^-notoco. 

Charles Till, of France invaded Italy, in frOr- 
many and Sptan entered into a cOnMertoy with too 
Italian states agsiast him j and from ®»y» 

Fei'guson, “we can trace the ptogrSta. oiAhat tafer- 
coarse between nations whiob hasunhed the powma iff ! 
Europe so closely togetoer, audtata dlscerriitoo opera¬ 
tions of tjiat provident poltay, •wMcb)' dortag peaci?, 
guards against remote and oonttagtalt dwgers, aud m 
war has prevented rapid and dratrimfiva;conquasts.“ 
Theattempt to maiutain toe hstaneeM ta^r among 
the different states of Europe .Imi'dooniless cansca. 
some wars, hut it has unquesricmslil^ .prevented iutire- . 

It is thus that has .led to tlmt'^eat eoafrdtapey^^ 
exists among all the states of Enrbj^' ted"*tap » 
awe the mnhitipns dtaigj» of taip dud 
might desire to encroach U[tan tog 
hours. At presiiut toe btaancoof piMtartaBtiropeta 
prinoixiaUyniaintaincil by the fivA.|totat Powers. “Tha^ 
grand and. tosttaguitoing featura dP toefialanotag sys¬ 
tem is toe perpetual attention to fofeqpk sftafrs which 
it iiiealeatesi toe constant watt^fniness oveA every 
nation which, it prescribes ; toe tail^eoi^A ta whtah lt 
places all national passions and iufe^stoles ta toe fine 
mid delicate view oT remote expe'lfency; toe nnocasiug 
care which it diettaes Of notiouB nmst remotely 
situated, and apparently dueennected vrith oitxseh'cs; 
too general union wlneh ft has efibeted ^^ all tot; 
European powers, obeying certain laws, and actuated 
in general % a obimnon principle; in fine, toe right of 
mutual ittspeorion univewaliy recognised among pivil- 
ked states in the rights of pubfis envoys and resiatatS' 
—.Brougham’s CcUitUaUPolie]/, . *. 

, BAnauca or Tuana, in Oom., fientmsthe diflbreiico 
between t'lie aggrcgaUi amount of A nation’s export* 
told impottaisor AheualoBeo of the trade of one nation ; j 
vrito anotoer. ®Ke theory, of > balance of trade, m 
fijiitaddd' upon'.too pcitation,toat a natomeanunly bai; 
etiriehed by an excess of ita eapori* above its mspofta*; . 
which most be reoelred ta mnuey 3 end toot nntees tou j; 
money thus eoquirod shall be xetataed ta toe coutar^i,* 




Balonoe <if-& wi^teih, . 


«s well sot« 

is fouaM imimmviiiir, rawswe 

metals akue ocawtSstatte'ltowMtu^A^snnttjr; «Ad 
henoe, thot^sflMs of tlte tajKirt* tff 

any omntijTMlgivam 'ttofe ef ttuttHEpArte, tbe eoantry 
is so ntnclt alottir aijr.^Hdol ‘ D^kis tkeoi 7 teeeitf^d the 
senotion dT X/^ IlMoa, etho, in epe«hin>r of the 
trade of l^n^Mkd yrith iot«i|rn pssrts, says that een 
n>net4>oieikoh the ekMrimon oxoeed in relne 
the imfhtitationi (or then the balnooe of trade nuist 
of nemeeitjr be jcetncned ie eoin or bnUion i ’* and a 
i&go peoportton of the restraints imposed on the free¬ 
dom «f ttehMnmwednrisj; the last three oenttiries crew 
Slut of tihU notion. The Prohibition dot, 1 Will. 
& h(<farj|rk^ h'hic'h the trade arteb France was declexed 
n,tMdl!dhe*intae fbnnded on the ihct that the valno of 
^ltiOjb(Opogtl»(tim that hiDKdom considerably exceeded 
the vn&a df the exports. The balance vraa termed it 
friHU paid by England to France j and it was saga- 
ciOSHdy'asked, nrkat had we done that ere should be 
sdiUged to p^ so much money to Onr deadly enemy 'i' 
'Soiitsdnr views now prerall onthissnbject, and national 
wealth It'not^ttdeed n^ely by (Jold and silrer, which, 
indeed, nre'nOthlog bntcommodities.lihe other articles 
wf trade. Bnt the theory is erroneous, not merely 
'froot.ithe false notions entertained of the nature of 
xnoneyi but also fhom the idea that excess of exports is 
excess Of mcome. IMie yalue of the commodities im¬ 
ported every ootmtry which carries on an adran- 
taesoas trade inrariably exceeds the voine of those, 
which she wtportBt 'OtherwiBB there would be no fond 
whence the merchants atid others cngaiced in foreign 
trade ecn^d dedte Cithw jwoflfc or return.— M<if. 
DlcCaliodn^s Ooomttvidl JXettanary. 

Banaxtcx cv a WA®ea.“l’ho movements of a watch 
are govemedi^ a wheel called the htlattce, to whioh a 
vibratory motion is ^iveu. l'hU wheel is impelled in 
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ibweeedtitWhhdtjField, by h«irts8lt|^>l*«d ott called 
eneSicw. %heleav^ 

tobownflwdinmtic. 'the fliiiis wljett'avHpi^ are hitter 
imd purgative, bkdiwhahripa, MW eawdiSl ''' ' 

EanairWBiioKaoxsht In Bot,, a 

nat. ord. of dicotytodonoiu plants in 'moi 'enb-chisa 
JUemieUnstpdsw. ifiese plants are dafasit^ had aro 
found arowlnB onwihe roottLof varKUiB woody plants, 
espeidallyin thetropi'cal andhnb-trCpios} monnmns.iOf 
Asia and Booth America. They hate ho leavee; their 
steins m» of varions colonnt, nut never ^ireei^ their 
peduncles are naked or scaly, bearing i^ihcsof flowers, 
usnslly white. Dr. Hooket eanmersles'tmrliy-seven 
specie's, which arc divided into fonrteea genera, Iff any 
are remarkable for their astringent properffesf others 
areedible, and afew secrete akiad of wag, Twnplants 
of this order are worthy of note; f^sMortew 

c<M‘cin«t()R, and ZcnosdoiQ^o kypoymt. 'l%e first is the 
funptt mWWcHsiv of pharmacologisto, fbvraerly highly 
veined as a styptic; the second ^elds large ^uanulice 
of wax, whichis nsed for making cahdlM 1^ twh^kttbiK • 
tants of New ftrauada. . ' 

BauHTttrw, M-fda'-fi-mS, ip Dot., w gen. of ferns. 
The species S, ehrpoirielm» 'n % nsjtifyftOf Jlaini!,and 
fumislies the silby nairs which are iittpeirted nnder the ; 
name of Pakoe "kidang, and occaaionaQy t^od As a 
styptic, 

BAtiansia, Vnl-htirt'-tci, in Dot., the name paVimto 
a kind of fruit of whiedi the pomfgraustc is'theonly 
example. It is inferior (f.e, adherent to the rs^’x), 
tDBoy;eel1cd, many .seeded, and indebiseont, snAhMa 
tough rind. It isformedpf two rowsof cmpelsplaoed 
above each other, and surronnded by the calyx; the 
seeds are attached irregtilwlT to'tlxo or oentro. 

BancoKT, tdi'-ho-ne fltaf. bateo at ifflO box 

of a theatre), in Arch., a projection m front of the 


eiMau.iifli'i 


TheoisMnee^snni^, as this latter portion of the machine 
dsctdled, conusts ot' acoil of steel wire so delicately ma- 
nhfhietnred thatdj'OOO of them scarcely weigh more than 
an onnoe. As the fate of vibration greatly depends on 
the diameter of the balance, marine chrouom<ners, and 
some oftbhfibs^watches, are foraished with compen- 
saDonbalaBeM; which do notincreasein diameter with 
increa^OftmupstSdare. In the compensation balance, 
theeiTOnaitm'meeof the Wheel is made of two metals 
having 'rates of expansion, fast soldered to¬ 

gether, the jiHMt expshablo being on the outside. The 
oojuiwmitd iihje k ; eiit through m two or more places, 
and wweigbtm Sit opposite points, tfhen closed to 
a highteunMiWtcae, me ring expands, but, owing to the 
nnegmi] du^km of the metals, each segment assumes 
« Bl»»pBr«i»*S!, wh«rel^_ its centre of gravity is thrown 
inwsaaaarWsd»i^ exn^ivO effect completely compen- 
eatesL V llader both balance and 

baknehTji^ikghre ocoasionsllycoated with gold bythe 
^eetro^taimfgie process. 

BubasoMih, ^''"■'•era, in Oro., a term applied to 
two stesiffertRembnuums appendages, insarted on either 
Site of ttometathorax of insects belonging to the class 
i^pSeM.! 'They arO ' ^ small and movable, and 
Vary mudb in Wise aha form, according to the class of 
insects by whkh they are possessed. They nsnally 
consist, however. Of an eiougoted style with a small 
rOnnded head. Entomekigiets differ greatly as to the 
nsa of Chpse organs. It is generally believed now, that 
thoy 'Sxa She repawsentatlves of the posterior pair of 
win]gMwnd^dre:atSai^edtathe truemetathorax. ' This, 
hdwwm, isdii^fnitied hy some entomologists, who say 
tbatSbeffSHre sAtw^ied to the segment, which bears a 
pairof ii{dnie3ks,wnd that they are connected vrith the 
lancifiOO '-of 'Wem^ The former is the opinion 
fnbst gsMnd^'AeM, smd k probably correct. All 



Baisj(gg^ iW-d-hBefLid;. fiobsans, aharnocle), in 
JOeaLt nm'^siaof tbs Barnads thraily. The cirflm.ds, 
«r bakBMWBrlgwgotilbiGRditt nfossU state beneath the 

Batkgngg. bt WA.« h^nuof^ts fashmeingto the 
mat. wdigtsqkiMaesm, The swaM inroortaiti speoiea k 
J}. wiatffri»gB|^mte4 la SgjFt for sake of 

, t' 


windovfs of 
a honsc, 
supported 
on farackets 
of wood or 
stone. Tlvc 
Soor of the 
balcony is 
generally 
levd with 
that of the 
room, and 
the win¬ 
dows reach 
to the 
ground,and 
open like * 
foldings 


ground,and r-r'' v 

open like* ' ' * 

folding Baxooinr. 

doors to afford easy access to it. Batcontes are' gettO- ’ 
rally ihiished in front with balnsbrsdes or eastdroit 
railiegs, and sometimes covered with a BghC oroa- 
meutal roof. The derivation of the ^ mme smiws it to 
be an Italian invention. In Naval At^., a bsleoay k 
a gaUeiy outside the stem of a large Shin, with ikOess : 
from the cabins of the admiral and eaptsni. 

BxLnxcniiv, ImU- da-ekin' (Ital. bafdariiita, flhnU 
Baidack, the Eastern name for Bagdad), a mtjfiko 
covering or canopy, of wood, stone; nr mdtali a^ett 
supported on columns or suspended flrom pbikth-Anff - 
pluoed over doorways, statnes, altai^ tifai^hS^.jUi; 
They were formerly very common in tbiScenMItl^ovi^ 
fireplaces, and many ekborato speeimens tm efiku' 
In the Ddrsenich llall, at Cologne, thero are tdittW 
beautiful examples of baldachins orov tht#isida(issr 
which sre simUnr in design to those plaeed the 
altar and font in the cathedral of Btkpsha^,, The 
largest and most celebrated baida<ibiam ^sdi<>ew.the ‘': 
bodies of St. Feter, and St. Paul ht fft* BtWIih ,ht 
Boms; it is made of broime. aod'ki'Bhh 
Bernini. The baldaebin is of o^^lha 

term was first applied to tha au^Are MwotiyBIfr ik|» 
InmOa, supported by four pdeStWhll ewiteff tiki 
heads of Oriental magnafes, jpsftiy aa a srhkMitSdtt 
fVoin the heat of the jmii, and partly ah -A ayniffml d( 
their power. Dnring*tiie eack part ^ tiwvj^fiddk 
Ages, btidaohiuB of hrocaded s&^oc’tkmhflhMmailk 
material, were often sent as wnkanU 'hy tirt 'prtndrtw 
the last to those of the West, 
a imh gjlft of this land 








ifUft •»¥ Mod r«*iiit, kQd im- 
Mfumr m )Mrm mmu 
m tm emjiioyed era mati 
MU la inci'aM^tiia <nr« 
OUiMioB in t^e •onip to 
ftenter sotint^. u jfreqnent 
ambtoiw with a hard towaS 
or hair hn»li, and tha ap- 

g lieaitnn of •timalanta. m 
panuh fi> oSntment Fre¬ 
quent ebannf; of the head 
k often attended with sae- 
aexefal reunite 
Bunaioir, or BinoBios, 
bcueV dnJe (Fr hmtdntr), a 
BuhtaiT hand or inrdle, mueh 
worn by the warriors m fendsl 
tunee It encircled the waist, 
or was BuiqHnded from the 
riaht shoolder, and ususlly 
sustained a sa ord It was often 
faif^bly oinstm lied, and is to 
VhtiiMhfik be seen on tnaow elligits of 
kmehts 

BiUdnrnFs Fsoiiiraoavs, hawld -miu (jn Ohem )—> 
If aitmte df kue ts ftued and exposed to the aun’e 
!«}*■ WiR chsil a Phosphorescent light tor a long 
UnMjw wwig> xhto the datk This phenomenon m 
pafe9 immhU eirxio obetmeel change fakes place 
uhe ts as yet ttneiQihuned (S'es FjbPoaas- 

<swpti,lN<w«oaB«esitoB) 

{St bah), a package or bundle of goods 
Ittahoenttiesrdndoir otherwise prepsred fo» oarrisge 
or tCtHMAsMIeon Bales aie always marked or nunt- 
bww^ py ms gserohapts they beloejr to, and the marks 
Mtd attmMxeoorrespond with those in thsbiU of lading 
BeRkMI^Pti^ms Ouk** IS a term used on Hie con¬ 
tinent^ seuHg goods wholesale, unopened and with- 

In JAil art, is applied to any round 
ad or won discharged from fire-arms 
arms, m pistols and mmktts, they are of 
1 won The tenn ball, with a 
iiiTe of Its perpoies, denotes 
V ranouB oombustilile inercdients, as 
sUs, smoke-balls, atink-bails The pro* 
tiicse nmnet are used either for giving 
laing the enemy, by giving ont a dense 
fhinee Althnogh ^e term ball 
'"M of tins description, many of 
in shs^, and tb^ are generally 
knd selucnn out of guns Imm- 
*W used (n order to diselose the posttion 
aw enemy at night, are conwosed of 


‘ A ««»Iiact mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, 


aame to • 

pfths,-Fall-Msll. The bNl> 
ways! smsfaasbemgkieh^W .. 
bat, thrown by the fafwfi. (Bw CMbggm 
Q«w.y, io > ^ , 

Bautsp^ istf-Uui, the naaw wM|» mn# 
simple versified nsrmtive, Stbewef MsfiW'iM 
often rude lo stylv, addled to ne iitiMyiM 
psnied by an instrument. Xthi(wna|imNW4 
of epic poetry, and {himifapeedlMa^MWlm 
baadliDg, it belongs to tiie lyrwaltMtf qf iUlM 
fAssBnoandlfXsio) It w sBmi >M i B| w n iji Ww > 
mouBwatbwMg, but the hitter wOkL WtiMHi 
employed, is dways applied IP a |}#MbMiM 
while the baUad has always smaelhmraf 
orepicslmlt The word is eonsl4aw|i^p p w | 
its origin^ sigmfioatkm At first IhCfbdM^ 
of Italian ongm ftolfak, Med. Xdtfk WmU f m I 
balliteh, to dance), was spphed taa ^mpi^ 
indeed, the word has been used ItttiMfrMM 
very loose and vague wray. KowkiNilmniij 
were properly known as ronKUWea b|M|a IH 
Spun, again it was used to daSigtiatbeHiMM 


rr' * Is 

Um w 

5S^ 


which mus throngh the whole ol 'W wSw fWiWPf 
the Enropean astions. Thfa is the nsipM fflpii c p jift 
which invanabiy oceors. ahnoM aeWIMlglydaliWllim- 
tilde of the places, or the tfassXUomiMTiellBdlfitWfiiWn^ 
climate, by which the lyncal or SBahy eiwptmt we- 
duminatea in the ballads of ltsk«|ld ^MtbWWwtn 
those of the north, the ^oom orthe a tow e w wsiesijid 
scenery has transferred itself to IhO afiMraMtH we 
people, and rendeiwd their biBedsimMfittlMtpWpiiaAad 
tragieal than those m moresouthettstoitadw. ^ApWBfi' 
the Scandinavians and the Seotc^ filW«iXtl|h|Het!lwWo 
IS plenty of eonneahty in thehr bamMi|loetiyj Wistis 
generally of a gnm, and ev<m wild htWWlW|lMmmienig 
much more on f he realms of tcMady IfiUtn tim 
southerns There can be no dowt tiMft xMpMSluive 
formed the first rnde attempts et eerfo Wpog# all 
nations, and that the earlier heroic sewnai Ofjevm 
epics, such as those of the Spanish Ghl, aMtiWMibe- 
lungen Bied at dcr many, grew ent of iMMlM tmthafiaple 
beginni^ W Fjet^w^ W teiattw tM Mjwwww 

who should make its lawa (FedUiUNd WWSb *W 
strong a belief had be intlw revolUtiOiiMiliggliiaHnny 
of an beroie ballad or song, noiSfiwxn neMdet thw 
Scottish aud English nnnStNM. aMd >eeot|nent«l 
trottbadouiB, all composed harmh Mimh S/i fmsnted 
lays of love The word lag Its^ Spw) Ism iong 

applied to sneh composftioiM m 








































THE DICTIOIIARY OF 




in imKicro.Tis in«teT»pe«, Wl tleifia*' 

ttgrity tump^WfA ■juj'Qj, tettl d^ijgr wof^ n<Jt wmiMai'Msrft 
iruai f'ue ‘inttamwAfcte 

triipsfomfttioas. A tofe proftortion 'of fUvin hj^ve 
<ioul>tle»« pre^fenoAby otiatiraAili^o, «ii<l 4«rtt>sr 
<-veTy succfesivertag^Triiien the mioo mattcin advaoei*- 
jnwt, nD« teidd trtt^ ttlM projr<*9<i in tbfl vary tuvllads 
wWcii t)MwJkft)4tntii*Biitt(>a, by the Imtitislic clianpcs 
wbinh 8^^' bad uiwierfrone. T<t tube » siupta 
oveislwdy beitc^fls thnt “that tframi 
oW of Sir IPdtriok sSpotia,” na Coloridffc called it, 

dtiriftli'ibKa^gj® front »ii»ty«»rly ago; and yet it is 
tenM(rbftb|h fbet Snmlttlr of rariatidns to which it has 
beea satjwiied. Any one ©an easily satisfy himaeli' on 
thS* poia^rby « potoparisan of the difl'erent versionB of 
St wblolt ©re now to pb found; snelv as Bishop Perey's, 
Sir W, Seott’8, JiMoieson’s, Finlsy’s, Motherwell's, 
«nd Avtoan’a j and yet a sagacious eye will hate. 
yw^flSttlodifecnlly in rletc-eting t)ie genuiiie oldoora- 
powtiiOBfirf)Hiits Tiiore niodern uvid sjuirious interpola- 
tionsi, Bat Ibc ©rdinary question of genuineness and 
'«puii 0 isuine»!i heooliies, in the region of these old 
b*U*dhi nvCM*9» problem for jjeraotuil ingennitv lhaa 
fornnything more solid. Bor aught we can fell, the 
-amj^nal forms of tlios© old eoniposition.s imiy have 
boen iiie gridoal ©ocaretion. of centuries, and of various 
iwthoTO, Pnther than tho production of any singio 
individnal. Very llhely, every onn of them is not 
■<Jn3y of Aiyerae authorship, but Turious hands iiuiy 
baTO toucheii ©p the difi'erent poems, each according 
to his faneyi the English Kohin Hood (utilada are 
aacthertnstiuve© in point. Jsohody at tho present day 
■can- say whiM(i':©r :Tfdicrc, or 1-y whom, those rich old 
lays'Were frahsmuted; and ret there can be nodotiht 
thatthey Jiaye been so- “Fair Helen of Kirkcoiincl 
3;,(sa,“-aa old presents b.s luuchoftlie 

ehmifipta pf true tenderness and wildpHssdoii as wo can 
ilndthVhe'wlihle rattge of muiU'ru poetry. “Chevy 
tQJiafe ’^ a»d tile “ Battle, of Ottcrlumw ” arc epic 
hatratises ©n a.Wtnch larger scale than usual. “ Adam 
rmd'^*Clim oh; the Chnigli,'' and “ AFnii-am o' 
‘ChHidesicy.V steud between the latter poems and such 
tMjnpio ballads as those .of “Johnny Armstrong" .'trid 
“ Fidoai u’iSluTdonJ’ The carlicsf English l.-ailad now 
remainsog, aecortlihg toUU.scin, »n oi-radlent anfhnrity, 
a»« *'0u«htiO Song’' of the hitter part of the reign of 
HoJiry Illi, bcciuniufi. “ Sumer is ieumen in, Idiude 
tuns«W0CU." VlhC eariic.st Bpccinum of the Wciittif,h 
bUHM, aff©! that natiou bcc.tn\c Engiiidi-spcaking, is 
{riyiaa iw'the Ehyining Chronicle” of An lrcwWyn- 
1;pmt,pli^r of Xochlevt'n, a,bout the year 1 !2<), in wiiich 
borfKhi^Bdlbo song that war roade ..m Ab-sandcr III. 
Of S&tiaod,' who was. killed fy si iall h-om his hor.sf in 
l®@<>;''jfbmi^©#nnatiorihao cultivate'! tho composit. Ion 
. ■^tfbaBa^ pflwjy'SO ftsaiduously a?, t:hfl fK-nnans. S'l.i 
d 0 uVit 'W©|Sip©3th©ny ©pecimeiis of tb,p ffiodcrn Viuitad ; 
US ,Cboid.sBfe‘a-and Arig'.dinji,” Aytoun'i) 
EayS^r3ip,Bbit (Janlticr iJalijnls;" but tlien,- 
potMlBBSt© fit© elas.sical turn given io'those old 
pdpnlf|*!oSmppsitioi)s which we meet ‘U' often in tii!.idcr.n 
davSsn (3©n»Any. Tire best English representation of 
tbifl s.o.Tt ;of:: t^llhil.l» to . be found in Oo!<n-i[]ge’s“An' 
.cicDt ^8WUer,*.’; .©ontaitiinK .mnny more .sustuintd irnu- 
gmttftyofl^fits’than the old haliftd could j.iv,,|!.Kd to, 
and ttiialyajtigi with a Ktuuh more inoos.saiLt ncutcnees, 
"the fodiDiijK. ft«id::pttssipns of the humioi. hevrt. I'et 
' this ua-irtuiiite poeta .ia the simple balhid .ail orer in its 
Btyl©; Th© ‘' Jocnore” of .Bhrger brouglit in a new era 
ofbfeUad-writlije w&crmany. He eoutlncd ihoiijimc 
‘ballact/ g8 Ci>reridgc has also douc in jnutntiou of 
iiijByb© #U tplc narrative,.Withaonicthiiig f:ibu.loi.i<!and 
•snpfimatUPM itt the bBchgrauud, but still pcsscasing 
esmigh ©if earth to inlCTust tbc rotess of hiiraatiity. 
SchBU**, Wtho, and Uhland have followed in .his wmke; 
Jind the iatt©*, who, wi? lielievc, still imrvivea at Tii- 
lungeiv hlift done juach in modern times tc, famUiaiiasc 
the Oerman miud with tiiis ypci’ics of i (imposition. 
The baJlsd poetry of the northenr nations, ©.ariinularly 
tjiijseof I'fceJami, of the Earoc I.sles, of Hnumtirii, and 
HoJwaw itUd Sweden, retain ihelr annient character to 
the preaent Suy. Tbfire is is. peculiarly close ailluity 
lictweott xuAwy of t bese Scaftdfnavlau Iwulads and those 
s>f ScotlasA aol 35«gUmd, Which has fteen noticed by 
’varimts wgiters,. both in this Country and on th© con> 
tnaent. HCtA ''wjy tusvwKnhnftds ^dJiBalccaitia alluded 


, ’ BadlXol OollOjgA ■’ 


tw i^is nllme ©Btetioiahlp, but ©tea. Ifjwup, Oeger, 
and W.,iO><v<*unth bat©'eotWWied tnt it, 
31bis reaesiblaiDee i$ to be frteea b^ }n ^ general 
idaiiMd epirtt of hhe popnis ned intihd aUUhdaikaterinl 
tKWis oa wdiiub tho airucturn of the bidhul i* «{KgKtd, 
iVbether we are to ascribe this shnihuEario M> nemotn 
a cause os tho euiigratiun into this ©unii:^ Af th« 
ancient Seandiusvian pnoplot, or whether tb» are not 
rather to loon to the oonviotiou ©f the ready taraho- 
mission of fact or flotitm of a stirring kind w>ia one 
country to another, must eyur admit of wtnsiderofjle 
dembt.' The most complete collection vrf Engltsh and 
Benttish ballads in etistence is ah Amoricaai ond 
in cour.se of publicatiou. 

BiiuAST, bul'~UM (Ang..Sax.), in Mar, a certatn 
portion oT Iron, stone, firavel, or «uchwe.iKhty,Tpft«rmh, 
placed in the bottom of ft ship when she httS'iSithet hd 
cargo, or too little to bring her snfflciontly low in; Mid 
water. In the royal navy, iron ballast alone w aeedi in 
pigs of about :i cwt. Iron ballast posSesaos the adva«» 
tages of lying in a small compasa, aad of beiug, front, 
its greater deanlincss, more liealiby for tMcreWthaa 
sliinglc, gravel, Jte. tV hen » vessel has tw otherloadinn’/ 
she is .vaiil to bo in hatlmt. The (jnantity Of ballast, ' 
and its metbod of stowage, differ ia different TeOseis, 
M Bstcra of vessels are compelled to declare thnlrMnount 
of ballast, and to unload it at certain place*. 

B AT.n-cocK, &atrl'-kul-f a hollow sphere of thin metal, 
ttltachcd by a small rod to the cock of a waler-cdstern. 
When the cirierri is empty, the water flows in ftt tlio , 
tap. blit , with the rising w^fttev, the hallow Sphere, tho 
ball-cock, is buoyed up, amt by this meam. the tso i*. 
tumcdirff when the cistern is fiill. — 

Balt.ht, /<r,("..bri {Gr. finUirci.v, to dances Iteh Sof* 
hxn‘, to dance; Fr. ballel), ftu fintertaiiimebt oa til© 
stng'c, in whi.^h ft story is represented by dan'Cing audi 
paiitouiiniic gestiirea, acccmq'anied by appropriato: i 
music. Id opcratiti p('rfornuu><;e» a danen is jreqttmitiy 
iiitrodncf?!'under this iiumc, such iw the famdns Eu* 
di’H raihieen, i« Meyerbeer's opc.ria " BeBroptoe." . 
The intricftle .bgni'i’-danccs of the tiibordmato dattecra 
are geueraHy pleusing and well dons; but the botUsds, 
leaps, and pironctting of the principal perfumer* ■ 
pcem rather to be wonderful feats ot Btren^h and : 
ai'tivity Ihtiii uetiuil dauctng. Among the Clrchlt®, tho 
art of eyprc.vsing pa.ssion atui eentiinont by dsiioingr 
wuR liroiigbt ri) a great degree of yiprfectsott. Tbd 
niodei'u ballet was origii'iuted in Italy, by Count Aglio., , 
of Bi.vv'.)y. l.killagmui^ a i:i'u;nctau, ivitrodnoed it «t.the 
eoni't of Frautc, in the limc (.if Catharino de'Madict,. 
Since that time the ballet has rctaiued po»aMiiit»n (jf 
the stage, to (!.-f;rinicnt of draruatie perfomaueCa 
of a rnoro tficve.ii d nature, Noverre, a Frehcthtnan, 
brought the I'.illet to its gi-eatcBt degree of perfee{idi%' . 
about 175!i. . ' 

B.vtr.re'ti PitocBS,*!, i/w-PJmrf,m Chem., a tcWn op- 
plied ;.> the proeesa by which sulphat® of ©ocht isyjtm* 
verted into curixinatc of soda. Snlphiitfi .of ftoda, 
bmcst.!.)ns {eivrbcmalc of lime), nnd Bniftll coal aro 
i.’Uimately jui.tcd, and snbpictod to hcftC in ttrovffrbtv 
ratory furinue,'. Sulphido of fsodimnis at flrst formed, 
earbonit; acid escaping in large quantitie*. i.By napa- 
fuUy regulating tlio boat, the limestime gives up it* 
carbonii.' acid to (be soda, receiving Riilphur in ottchnuge. . 
The rcsuliing mixture is termed bU'r.k aah^ ^nri&a 
coda, and eon tains carbonate, ol' soda, linie, aadfitil^ihido 
of calcfitiiu. (AVcBoua.) 

B.IJ. 1 .I. 0 I. Cor.LKCE, iml'-ii-oi, Otford, woe founded; 
i)y .lohn BalKol, of Bernard Castle, Burhtttn, and 
Hcrvorgiiilla, Ida wife (parents of John Bafliol, liitiK 
of Bcotiand), betweenIzij'J and ISfiS. Its-iTtriiMieB wwro 
noon augmented by tho nmnilietmco of BUtajoeding 
beneraeturs, particularly fiir William Ifenton *lvd Bh 
Bhiiip Somcri’yle. It 1ms at present ten feUowship* 
and ton schoiarsbipfi, open to all ©andidities, without, 
regard to the plttw of thnir birth, raoiden'ee, or 
cati'>a; also two followsltips and two acholarstdp'v, 
confined to person.'f elected from, the grainaioiMsohncJ 
at TivertOH, in. tho county of Bovou, Them aro-^o 
the Bncll cihildtions, tea ia nunaber, taenolSe forflre 
years, the iminmatioTi to vihich is yestod in theprincJpul 
and prafcBsors of Glasgow CnlvorBity* who np^nt. 
two ftuunally} theJoBkyiiaejiIuhitions, twpiartoifflher, 
tenable for four years, flUed. up Ijy compistiitioti amotw 
ththte rueiubers of ihe ooBpge who hate flOtoxoeefleia 






veHm» m * 
i»ty engme o«^ 
by ti>6 aaoients 
iftt thr<>vi]»g 
aiooMi *88 tb« 
caUMtlU was 
ut*a tui UiioTi 
ing btuvj daTt« 
MM amwB 1 i» 
particulM' con* 
HiruotiM) «f tbo 
bsllwtn 18 tio( 
«xiu.Uy wilier 
»too(t or,r»iltert 
It Re<<'iu8 (obsve 
bera made in 
difff ri nt wajft 


tbe t(o« OKdlsa nf "tba 

w Itn btdKim 
»»lfbt be etnykjj^ed fee nefciw” 
rMssni; nnreeM rcMwl*, pem 
uertainly, tn i>m tiettkr cwt^, 
kinda, lex reeomKntxmg tM ... 
the <M>ur»e o< xeeseU, ft 
lenguee drtliBwe*' We 
tbnt lome of tbe idraa oi ^ 
put u> prnetu<« The«« 
t^dSeiB, to dietiiif^ish tbeia frbtni' 
of rarefied air, w* re raieedi by I 
Aiiijfijat of tbo Mott year, a hnUoM i 
nue Rent up at Faria A «e»on4^ 
immediatelii afleraarda and pt f 





BATTWA 

(DM «tfb a to <ll(d ntieil 
Firvnuitu, bJi’t n 


gulfiirBuent up frwn Faria tb® , ., 

One anrl visa couaiattug of a abeep, a cocbi nbd A i 
construi lad aith . of tb tuber, M Fllatre do Ifoster j 
leiera an I bars, aud on the I'Mb i'i fbet, the bi 
and atiutUi r with j ropes lo fwth lustaucem 'Vuye 
puliui h, ail jthar bi an I the Marquu d Arfaudes pe 
uilU a ciane, I tliu fautrarduus and, tiU then* Uttb 
, uavi(,aung the air fn a fVee brifodit, 

Itr an inifrument tWilein a Jdoatgoltter, at the (71»4t«bft,'ii 


iKofiBB, toi nisssuTiiit' tht vflout) ot tioir Vaesy fhe sIvT was . 
xm«kst*{iallii It eousTSts ol alHii,c ii ury {north west At eight iniiiutea 

plated with ixou at the liaih, luil ilxi d i,Bve uolice that the luaohme waS al 
, vVhtth.attheothereitiemitv wnftaohod lu tipht lomutrai, notwittofaoditi^' 
igwelsiT of iriui, vyhuU selves IS an axis ol rouay to si I iH It wa* at fixirt Hti 
, , 1 . Stathe Jewel end of the iniduloin sa maflnue awhile with ropei . 
a riband, passing loosely through an cnliee tvould Uar ami see that allstM . 
_,*iEt(titid bat ha the fraincwtiL Lholugihuf prevoutelii frim rising TertiiwUy, ia^. 

. ^..ttUddrahraout by thopemiolum,on biingstiiii k I which it came into contact wilb seigjh 
fjlfhBie KAebt of the iibrnli >u, winch biiii), I nown, i nm ie several rents mil it WM funSglh* 

■ yrith the weight of tbe shot, 1 hi lriii,th tc and ii two hotns was set rlgot 
d^trtiMWjthe'veloitivtiiay be caicniatid I tUlea it agiiu set out with tue eii(«a<)i 
/»»feiiw I J wtutww iKrii aper U *i it rise in tlie most ina^stib 
" I yraUe of a atronghol i, tin nign »h b tl i it was i70 leet high the intrepid i 

. sebarged then nii'Miites itwnaalsoopjdi'Mt hats to the sjtctators lhe»w,_._ , . 

deehlttg toret, such as m loiuui uK setu m tub of at least liNjQ feet If eroeied Ibia 

« } as ed lietwcen the &cow HCiiitidre stk» 

m Aith , the 11 nrlrar 1 or opt 11 liivalidea beingwilUwMCwofidiFajnfc , 
liTfoxtified Castle built lu tht tl Idl A^is saiishtd with tiimi p\perim«at| 1^ 

tittvel turthw agned to desowni 
tht win I wan tair>u>K tbiia abovaf 
jircseirt I their presence of miodi 
Slid conpuued their lowse tlirougb 
ha I crosstd ot< r Paris Phej tfiep 
cn the pla o with nit haT'ng fell! tl 
vetiu nt t and hiumg in the cat two-' 


.j(l*liw fPe icrf7i»),inAcrouantK ahrge 
jfAbgjwd bag,n>«''t ol papt X I r M riiishi 1 
ed sntfa ran tic d air or by di i gen gas As 
ptevtn either esae, an. light* i f ban«omnum an, 
e, gad M able to carry up wei|rhfs aloug 



1 he discover;' in the lattei part ... 

of bjdn g< n gas by < even t «h, and! This lua bme was TO leot high, W ih 
t jhghioess, which i» ouly ah cut one earned W) iKS) cubic feet, aan 
nomnmn air, auggestca the possi ' 1 htK) tol,?0)lb At Plate 2C1I, fig 

.a maans of lifting oeaV) 1 1 due into ting of this ballion 'llieso , 

'fte alnuMpheXt above the earth might attention of all the phJtuiopherewutd 
ilbe Ocean is by ships Tiieiiii«rtint uts On Decemliet I, L7si, MM diaxle* 
tWMfe «agge8led to Dr Black the idea I sn ament m a baUwn infiafiBd wi 


itawe toAMed with bydiogen gas w ould 
.1 be did not put the idea into prachre 
tiiA eieotnciaii, filed the anpenmeut. 
“ep ift raising, by employ mg bydro- 
lubktanee tmna a soap bubble in 
ftejdten and doseph de M intgolRer, 
ijniwnay, near iiyoss, nonstractei} a 
TOCy mined lU, whioh rose abote 
AffsiMwiMf they had prey nmslj 
;«« without success, 
he balloon, which 
. , aeseat Was made 

«kott«ifi(n^e», «nd of» 
bset, mdSit enarea, 
■ a^Ih the sto 


machine wan spherical, Jtf fedt fa 
sisted of silk watyd with a 
i he car was attaihcd by swtim dWBIt 
ovci then: 
stmc ted el 

mansoic.-. 

afford an outlet ha the hydW), 
dew end, f* fonad it neeesswy to 

of gas The ttlhag losmi.’ 

was conimenoed from th 
The balloon qidnUly roe« to 
apposnng from the eye* of tw 
lot^desoeaded atWes’e, 
luii as Booh es M mbm 
maehme vmji^ w»& j 
«,f5i6o it eiff iwbl4' 

» I., >1 
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IWJM |th^^t 0 tie 4 to ihii mat):, Hr< 0TOot> modio ,«B:'# ^ 
inw dovn itt tofohr- reeulate th» eoono of ft botiooU, ' 


V JeSriei, of Boston, U.S., deairod to.toVe. M, Tir»«fioa>ft:s. 

m Dover, utd c«me down in lot sir-ship, eoiiAistla^ of tyro WioOpd 
A draWinkof M. BUnchstd's other bj a oshle. Xhew MludnD 
. 3, Ptsfte lAlL The ftrsti thtst l baoTancy i the lichter oaevrsa ifttieti.( 


t««j A wawtitf of M. BUnchard's other bj a oable. These bidl^h,d£t<.. 

i.-at '^ 3;, i%tte XIL The drstiihtst baojrancy; the lighter 
in. 3^aae, M, BilAtre de Boeier, greater lotitade than tbe tower ontb 
^onh|! ittsA iiamed Boman Baine, ref!ttlated. .h 7 mesas of sails, 13il|>’||l!i 
from Pnu>d« over to England. K. and Marsh conceived a oompheatedtosohiae, In‘abtnti 
Axtieion nbited the two hinds of bal- twentf stnal) baboons were atuebed to a Ji^ht fratoc^ 
iiope t>f securing the advantages of both. work. Sir (JeergeCayle^ contrived a UMKihias^toiwhief) 
;bf®iooa'be used hydrt^en gn» ; the lower a steering apperatas was atbred. Btr.Eartfidgehm..' 
_.,^ni|eotder.: By^ of the lower put forth » plan wherein suits and vanet, atn^ n 

,|nteBM to rise and Sisk at pleasure, steSTn-engmo fed with liquid fW, KW empl£?)va,, 
n^/PiMsihle with hydrogen, for a balloon M. Eiilmot inveuted an oblong batloimk with S*Bs 


j ,i>n tue coBta^ry, oy increasing or Aisout the year isp.i, “ l>r, Jraia, oi Muan, suggested 

;4lw.8f^ balloon’flifed with heated that the atruCtnre of a fish should form the Utodel irir 

^I'Aiadf .to rise and fall alternBlcly. But an aeria! looomotise’, bat he was forestalh^l In hJs o|ji i ;: 
^tion caused the death of the pkijector viou* bat fallacious idea bv other parties lu Biiglaud. 

The hydrogen, by its “Spausion In 1813 Mr. Henson took onl hie patent for that 
above,’pressed down torouph the ‘ »t.>rial uiaohino'which lived its Utile ’ s wf'iori't 
^ ^ It ‘ia reaching the fire of larity and then went out of sight. A -i .all near- 

'theltbdle hodyof gas was inflamed, engine in a car was to propel a light Iramework 
jiVcre prcfipitatcd from a heigtit of feet, tong; ami a tad of&> feet long was *u isscyc 
ififni.tha tooks of the seashore. Baring milder at One end; hut whether the moohitiC c ' , 

trijsfmtiriou, ail hi'rostatie iuetitutiou was raise itself to a height, or could propel ifacii by i; 
aitTB'yudon for <110 cdueatSou of a corps of eugine, or cou.ld »tc.'r iiself by the t.to, weioitujowtea: 
ta, igifSi Hie.vlwilf of iDtcoduciug the machine never satisfaet-irily untiwered. K«st cabto-W. Mwige’* . 
iea US'a means of repoonoitrinB the enemy, copper balloon, constructed at Paris ifflS'Jd; it was 
the'rojwthlican armies had a Tiaihion attached about IhV feet diunieter, formed of sheet oopper one .. 
it tJfd cjcperiinent was soon abandoned. The two-hUndrcdths of an iucfi thick, weighed IWfi 'ti., and ; ; 
,'1hn»^ ,lib«'cvcr, bce,n fr^neutly employed In was eiipable of eonlainiug liX) lb. of hydrogen. The , 
ii»tf*cctu.antly to this period. la ,the war with cgg'Hluipe, the fiah-sliapc, the fan-shapa, the kStef : 
t’fij'HWO. S'canoo mode use of balloons to ascer- shape, all have been proposed time after time, ilifr. e' 
stljfgngtlt wutJ poait’ou of her foes f end at tho Bill jiatented two machines, a twHoea ssetiw* and A'' 
i 0 f^(iJ 4 lr.t>wU ^toverumebt, Mr. Covwel), a very panidtv.le motor, having both a sustaining find a pro- 


iW Af bttl)ooD HA a tneans of lialloous \)y rneum of 

1802 there were two remark- sails. Iii 185C, the model ofaut* Artdi(meds8tol»afi«|(m?*»^jf 
...^t^ments cr-'Q'eneral Money made was exhibited, in whieha variety ofii^*^S?ot|TOf" ‘’'™ ' “ 
IbMinbibnt, his bsllooit dropping into j were oombinod : the balloon ifself W## 


Aji{tW'i!b,.bat, his balloon dropping into were oombinod : the halloon ifself waii ’bfi 
.a«B™<d%.vA»iSJieW'OSi>ape o M. form, with hemi^hoticaiende; there w««t 

,EiW%''ds(ee»ded^^^f^^ came down give it aprogresaive motion j there WMAaep 

of liki Own inventicn. In it; there was a chemical engipe to 
phtlpaophers Gay-Lussac tire power; but the project has neyitrsieai 
thaw kn mffidut provided with iustruments 1&IS53 Lord Carlingford jilaecd in 1^0 .$> 

'“ nltmaih' toleuGue experiments, cliicfif in tiop a model of his “ Archedoni'’,or,i»fi '' ' 
miigaeGsm. They jieacbed abeight of was forlncdofa boat with » wbeeLlu^ 

■ In earth, aid M. Gdy-Lussao siibse- bebind p at the aides were a coBpiijplil 
‘■^ Mtitndi«f 33,fiOO,wL l^dyeat*^ there was also a tail. BLi lordsljip i 
•i>«i--»-4' Aheastronoi«ee :rb.tal At M aples,; neglect with which his tiivetttieiwii 
jwWJ higher than M.rGayvLussiio hud " Tbe first chariot I made w*s 
au atmoepbere so rerm egiubitioa, yet^ strange to 8ay,A 
. . Jbafioo®. Tbe ehatteMd remnants pie as whs the prineipje joflL it 
iMpJVpigieebijlte, and made the deseent so nor even examined;!' The 
gjb^JhijtLithe life of the sareitf and hjhi com-, .jpiapber M.. Modard 
' ' m^lpm'jhiSCt SttBOeeafnl and expefieneed inventor of the largest air} ’ 
onr oimiWUntrymnii Mr,, .period Had, ever Mfoendcd I 
l^lim.wbeGtited ocsttwen eoal-gus fimt lond note of praparaiioa,-y 

m«dium».thi^^ rifeetiug.it. strUdted'ialtorM.'Madjuvd^.^ie'ii|i! 
yjfsitfe ilfe'i ^e of his tuont ttftririig fms the.Ofanmp d« Man at EMilW 
piPiMn|^'!li:ocwwany with two.^nuds, Tb« sumewhat app9;dfi#i^i 
IPfi^PiWEhiiit^iumtsrith tiMiinthnv:’thi'M 













UNmBSWM;., INfOBSTATIOH.' 

yard#) j in Imidt IW 

onina ■tttxiixi^M.(^‘''"'‘'‘ 
jjosedv'.af ■ ^ two; 

tuak wblnh 4tisq^i0^«<d' .(watkiid^ nr yOi 

■«oa»e» 4t«»iifiraUv|B0i|i% B^MjtthiSifeianJaB^btiJb, 
and ««ajMKt«ayWird|,;<U9!W bttloon, 

called 1^ ‘^oossp<tttA»tot/‘'t« jir«<WiW e»teA9 
eaqjfod by d«#»»tk*n of " tb» ®»n»’‘ in tl» higher 
atmoRiibm, and pr^ireat .ite waatc. a&«l enable 
ib* n^haate ^ ijmeavethettenns of contamung their 
voyaga'^ yhf <W'irhat replaced the ear, erae a email 
otfloi^ hc^/ewi^iiiting of a ground-door and a 
liaUery, the entitid diraenwoha being about 8 feet in 
^ght, by id feet la length. Jn this oar veceoom^ 
pri^ a-nmall printing-offletv a phtihtgraphic (b}i>art- 
tocst, ibubheda, Utatorr, 4sc. The entire ear was 
covared mtl^inftated iodia-rabber lining, eo as to 
rfendey auhnlnreioo jmjioiisible. Tvrenty tbooaand yards 
of white eilif at »i« ehilliags per yard were recinited for 
the oonetruction .of the machtoe. On this occasioo it 
xnade a eafedescent at Bart-y, two leagues from Meaux. 
tflde tponster tuade eubseqaent voyages, and upon one 
ciocafiou ptC pasDCngers wern subjected to great 
tlanger. “The fiiant" ha* siuee been relegate'd to 
thatobsdnre'dejiository where so ro.*ny of its predwees- 
«or» have Geund oblivion. An engraving of “'the 
Oiant'* is given at llg. 6, i'late XIlI, A Imge Mont- 
iioiilsfrt: or h«at«d-air balloon, nseended from Cre- 
xnom* ■hardens several tinies during the year 1804. 

The'‘^ilSagltt'* of. At. Eugene fiodiird far surpassed 
«TmiAhh " uliant " in size, as will be seen by the fob 
towing statistics, which go far beyond t he dimension.s | 
of »W tdihet balloon yet made. In height it was 117; 
ftet' 7 ioohes 7 in ciroum(i,'r«nee fl.'i feet 9 inches; in 

ttyeS 3(),ffl50 ; in weight a.iXIO lb. ; in cubic capacity i----^ 

499,^58 feet- It contained 4,7!:'8 square vsrds of silk, in ; of huiuidity decreased wonderftilly with the hs^ihtr 
.l;ai<b:piec««i tir.SSetripos; 14,iiigt feet of stitching; 98} till, at above five miles, there was acarodly' anv 
XTeriaiw of jdiiili*, making 13,B4S feet more ol sewing, aqueous vapour at all. 9. That an aneroid banometer 
and I7i‘i44 fetit of gftUoonH, which form the network : i can be made to read correetly—^to the Heat plage of 
. thiesegalioonswcreatitched onbtitbsi,iea, and oontjiined j decimal* certainly, and to the second plaea of animals 
more feet of stitching. Twemy-four compart-■ probably—to apresHiireas loW asset'ninehes. 4,That 
meuts in the paraelvute which surrounded tlieuppevja dry and a wet-bulb thermometer ea» he nsedeffeo'i 
spOrtiUBofthehalldon (see engraving,ilg. d, I’late .V IH.) | tiveJy 
!reqnlred,6,@24i feet of slitchmg. Ttic whole contiiiued 


tors df the air hud-lta hygrnmettH 
etev^ioas np fo hr« An ^ 

cfil atate .of the i^r,} to deten^nef 
the air by rneauf of ozone paperf y fo t 
time of vibration of a magnet hi the eartb;, pt^d 
different distauoea front it; to determine thetosim 
taro of the dew-point by Daniell'e dew-pqini wgtmr'' 
meter, Begnault's eondeneiiioff hygropletsir, 
employing the dry and wet- Wo '^etthem 
ordinarily usevi: to collr«t air at diSurgsl: plmifoiui; 
to note the height and kind of t^otidSr'lN’l’ 
and tbiefcaes* at diffareo't dievathms yylp-'dettkiin]^. 
the rate and difecHons Of different ettrredtf |t| 
atmosphereto make ohservations on eonod; 
atmospherical phenomena is general. A ’ 

read before the Boyal lustitntion, Me* OlaUh3W*|5le«' 
scribed the various asoents made by him, and gifro fba 
resuits of his observations. TbeM ohsetvnfto^ may.' 
be thus Buraraarized 1 —1, That the tempera|nrji| qf 4h« 
air dues nut decrease uniformly with the height ahonh. 
the earth’s surface; and ocmscquently the tbtHOt^ pC A 
decrease of one degree of teraperatnre for an iooi^eaAo 
of elevation of 909 leet, must tie abandvmed. Xfifao4 
more than one degree declined imthe £rtt hnQdrfl)l 
feet, when the aW was clear, and not so mocih agoffo 
degree in 1.900 met at a height enceediagflvn m£fe». 
These ezperiraents are the first to yield Any definite 
informatioii on the subject: more eixmrimebts 'Are'. 
reqaired to settle the law satisfactorily, bat its eff«)t» 
on the laws of refraetion will be great. 2* The degrW" 


ifeet of stitching, requiring ‘i,<‘..i<{ days of work. 
Tjlfei vMVfi; W*S 4t feet.8 inches in iliameter ; the dish- 


veJy up to any height on the «Brth’k'sht!fitd!^>tiw»|»r'‘' 
a man may be io’eatea. 6. That the balloon does wfford 
a means of solving with advantegu. inasy^ ;d 

__ question* in physics. Having passed over thosthwln 

wiinped !««• ikidghed 585 Ib^^^ and waa 13 feet 2 inche.» in | ground of the eubjeet, we hayO seen that the balloon 
dhWneter. :tii the centre of the car was an 18-feet stove, j may be used with odvantego in war, and M an awnt 
jnduUihgthe phimney,980 lb. ill weight, 6 feet 6 inches i for the gathering of .scieiitihc data; but-that, an a 
in diannittir, composed of three cyhndora ap,art from j means ol bearing man tbrougU the air at his pwn will 
oaidt other, invented by M. Gndant, with the view to i and pleasure, and aecording to any direction aoAKht 
ooiUitaraei tha eOcets Of the radiated heat npen theoe-j by him, the machine is, up to the present time, of no 
e.U|Httite of the oar. Inside the flue was pdased a metal i a vail. The subject of ballooning has quite tocantly 
oobvnder.to iaternept spark*: The combuatibh'! matter j received renewed attentiaa, and aoverai inwnkius 
{Catpuited for filling the oallcon with heated airwas rye- j minds have conecived and eihibitad dieera fonm* of 
atraw CompreszeA foto blocks. The total weight of the | machine* i'ot carrying man through the air. Th^ fa 
machitte (rmfihlihilig grappling-iron cord* 4(H) !b., two ■ an Aeronautical Society lately farmed, wMoo In* held 
Auppletuenlai jinmns^SO ib., and combustible o' lU lb.)! meetings at the rooms of the Society of Arte s and an 
ww 4,629 lb. This gigantic machine laavle several! exhibition of models connected With toe snojeot ha* 
tripe item JhdndOtt in salety. During a period of i several times taken place at the Cryalal !Pal*oe. Mr, 
torty-four years,-from the date of the aacent made tiy } Cluulea Toiiiiinson, in the appendix to the fan* ediTOii 
Signor .Hrinmbi fu 1800 to ihe year 1859, when W.M.! of his valuable rycfopirifia of <A« Vt/ful makes 
HiHo:'and uarrsl made an Kscent irom the Observatory I the following aensiblo and graetieal obsorvatwiul- 


«t Thria, no attempt had been made to put the balloon 
to a'Shlaukifto use. The iaiit-niiraed mmux made 
hhTiltet! ascent*; .mid eojlccted some information ooii- 
.4)uei(te 'towards the science of meteoroiogj'. Mr. 

dapBrimenta, condneted at thcoipensa of the 
;®Rt»h Aaaociataon, were carried oni in the year 1852. 
A.'^gtedit number of observation* were made by this 
ofpM^lteiian, tow rcanU being the fotlovviug deduction a* 
to''toe dacHne of temper uture with elevation: that 
th«r .iltop«*at«irB of toe air dccteaac* uniformiv with 
above tho earth'* Surface, until at a certniu 
OhtvaiSon, Varying on difforetit davs, the decrea*e is 
arglilt^^lind, fpt a space of 2,wd or ‘3,(KK) feet, 
toh‘tompatetote remains oesirly. Constant, or even 
ineWfaCa by a simdl amoont;; toe regular 
ifitoisnlfap. h<^ afterward* resumed and generally 
antoreMinlil Ct a rate slightly slsss rapid than iii 
ton %0^et;'Bhttli of toe end otimmeueiiiffi 

from A WiPW fempecatnreethan HVoiold have etinted 
bat fimitonfoiliinirnstien uollieedi In the oourae of toe 
last ymon JK*, Qlgitoer, ttf the Boyal Obaervatory 


",Although, perhaps, it would not beqaitetteetassy 
that the search after the diroctivo power Of a iwuoon 
must be ranked with that for pe^etasl motion, or fw 
the squaring of the circle, yet the, tolntocm of the 
problem is attended with somany ^©o^ieswtobe 
all but impossible. Skilful engineera'iaild PfOfoond 
mcchanicuins avoid the aulqeet, |n#t AS ffood niathe- 
maiician* aUabe their heads at the sqWing of tW 
cii'cle, and chemists snide at toe teansmntatKiti of 
metals. Badly educated men declare this to be the 
result of prejudice; they o»ll it ‘dav^ to preiran- 
ceived nolione,’ for^ttinethat theworid htenotime 
to be constantly reconsidering quasttona which .have 
been set at rest by welt'establiahed prittoiplte. Bv^ 

now and then wo meet with p«*on* who declare tor 

l.*»ao Hewtou’s astronomioal/doetOBee to w qmte 

wrong, and astronomy in general to beatfenJt. Jt is 

not too much to say that suoh pstews 

stand toe kwks they read, M 

them to do is to tWarinAufeti > We^w 

the same advice to any of our iwficra who “*7 



THE DIGXIOITAJST OF 


HaUoon 


to become * 'bulloDii meehwiieiia). Xiet )>im devote Jbte 
time Mid meene to itie eo^mmettt tX * |^od, wmad 
knovdedge of titeoretbal jdeekema^ emd be vnlt dmd 
liHvo ao tMte for diudwKibthetvfficvltmcImemiAe 
vrhttdi «re aJtoioet rverr dcr pliffipoeed Sar eaumg ui ike 
air." Jl anribet in tbe Hew AmoriOMi C^rotopmdift 
rentarke t " Oti|» id' QMUoetmtenMiinjtmt^teorokgioal 
plkenoueaa notwed the adroneats ie daa ooourremte 
of the )rw!o<«la!adt'ftt strata whioli ere eeptomted Igt a. 
oleer tpene tX eome thooeeiid feetidt m*/ be, in thiefc- 
pees, d^liigper ef oiowte fTom which the r«in i'ahs is 
. mre to.he hueoeeded hv a ettraium of cle«r blue elcjr; 
emd QfMr ‘‘Mde.te founa w&other cloudy belt. If rain 
imr£e^J!lihiM|l.iooy.tbe tame suocestipn of blue and aky 
wed' deadk hi 'looked for above it. flieec haziurdoua 
eo^.far reaulted in no practical i;ood, 
por &> tb«|' ecera like^ to lead to any useful object, 
wxKwptft'be.fEir mUitary reoonnoitrinf;. Balloons must 
Mb wafted aloog br ibe currents of air iu which they 
itoatoeerfeetiy iaaepeiideut of any power that can he 
«|)pnea tc ■ them from witliiii. Xlnveloped in clouds, 
the adrwMtt may be swept ajony with the swil'tuens { 
pf a torajudo, with nothinj' to indicate to him that lie 
ia pot ill the ^iiiet of a i^alm; and of course with uo 
mease.of knowinf! the directiou of his progress, when 
he oimnot be aware of any progress at all. As the 
I mnrse of the witida, at diuerent elevations, becomes 
omte^perfeoe^ undcrstotid, baiJoons mayt<) .sooiet'S- 
tent be seed tor passing from one part of the country 
t»o anebbec ; but this can be only along the lines of 
tbaiy cuyrents, and, in auproacb'mg the snrfiicc, the 
voyager Krttitt be exposed to its fluetuHting broey.es, 
sritb so 'ability to eeieot the place for his laiidiiig. 
Mas baSgot to discover some new principles that kIim 
^ ye biioa partial control over the eleiuents, or else 
^ovoughlk comprehend their operations befure ho can 


BeOlot 


aferaggl« baiweea the Ftmud* dhd CkmahSi iu it)?#,. 
MbMWng arM vcA eontpieaowdi* tsawd io aecouut. 
^-Saf. Tsmiimioa^ klr. 

AlpBekII£aB0i^Sal^»a<»>ri^ieriSlMeh«», Vh^ory, iz-iuf 
Jbfwefteai^JiJIrisitfaffowk ■ ■ 

:^aijQow» a Fvmeh tem mr a HqpHmtitr df glass. 
Twanite^ve bttsdiea of white gtiwB apdiwcilre and a 
bi^l df etdoorad glam a baScKm. 

Saiuuov, f ffV; ittlMt, a 'httla baB)* n a teiin 
mnployed to dfwiMe A iieeiwt motbo4 of TpSn*}-«b 
called from l>m»e tmuaUy dune by mitsna of littloMillsi 
which are pat utto -a box, and afueotwamto oownted, 
thereby to atsolose the opinion of th« dts|i||mtjrjtl^ 
discovering that of any individoid ytder. I]taual% the 
balls are of dii^rent ebloitrs,—iybite aad black, tee 
white* being “ for " and the hh^ •* against j’* and 
hence the expression to “ biaiikbalt" oac. Soirm* 
limes, in place of tbu balls heiitg Of difiSreat eolonn), 
the box is divided into two GOmhaytmchte,^ 


apply tc any important pnrpoce the power be possesses 
of rianig into the air.“ Mr. Moneb Mason, describing 
hi*.ai!ir)al'V«yage with Mr. Green, in the great ?fos'sati 
balicon, to Germany, says, of the extraordinary silence 
teat reighain the upper HI"; “No words cairiu trulli 
hiiffieicntly tqirescnt the remarkable condition of ttic 
ehiea WiteTCgard to the ubseucc of sound, or convey 
anydnst the extent to H tdcb that panieular 

cdiiianidniadap^l^^l‘’‘‘^^''higthe iiumau organs. . . . 

' All, ib teot, teat can be said upon the subject by way 
'Of.iBnsteasion^m that here, and here only, absolute 
tetee* fflsn be said to have any eiisteuce at all. I n 
Wvtey pteer eifliatioii in life—on the summit of the 
hi^Nt in 0 iuitain,:ia the depth of the lowc.st caveru ; 
in the deceitt and Ch the sea; in the dead of night and 
tbe stern repose of the veriest calm—sound, to a cer¬ 
tain extent escape our habituated 

fsodltiea), always exists. The vii iuii v of solid budJes, 
tee reaiataiioe of the air, the influences of changes of 
temperiature upon adjacent matter, nay, the very pro¬ 
cess pfyi^taticn itself, are so many sources of sound 
frOm%^b mad fs never entirely free, until tJio aerial 
iam btetedttcbed'bim from their iuduenuc, and trans¬ 
ported ho^ 
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which represents the pro*, the cdlite eBMXj Amt 
sometimes, in place of balls, felted: pietea::pf paj^ 
arc used, either eontaimng sinaply/t yca’^ pe 
or the name of the esudidate or tendidatet vfbom 
the elector sapporta. In, olnhs, sodiellcs* and other 
similar bodies, voting by ballot is teA ,mode oeuaUy 
adopted in the eleetion of inembwt or offlee-ibeaters.' 
The term, however, is principally imperteat iti its 
political sense, as appliCil to tte gftet: ijtesitea df 
secret or open voting in tbe dectlea cif memtiers of 
the legislature. Secret voting was praqtited by the 
aueieuT, Greeks by means of bails, stones, or chells,. witb 
marks. Among tlioKomatis,fa6tt/jt>, ifiii5eJSie;«rte'kete, 
were ebietly used; and digbreut laws were from tlima to 
time passed regarditig the Systeai of siscref ^otingj-r- 
tbe Gahiima lex, for theciectiotiof Tnagiatratesj datjag 
from about lAO n.c. In modern times, tho bahet was 
long in use in the Venotian senate, .A tetet, cnUtled, 


The Benefit of the Ballot,’' said to have been writteh 
by Aniirew iVlarvcli, was pablhihed in the " Btat.® 
Tracts,’' itiSS; and the ballet was first piv^pased to be 
used ill the tfientiofi of memhers of parKamettf in a 
pamphlet publifihed in 17(i.a. In France, geOTel vctiUJg 
existed in the (llmndicr of Deputica from ISlfJt« 1S4!^ 
and w»» eniploycd uBer thefoap /t’etofot IbSI, It bus 
! also been u tiojited in nritiny of (he United State* pf?f<»rte 
America, and liecttine part of the electoral law of T'ic- 
toria in IS.iB. Tile subject of the ballot bte oecasiijoed 
fi'ei|uent discussions and divisions, ip,p»riiaii.ieiit, and 
since ISIS it has been an open questjoti m Afl WM 
efivei-Mmeeirt fVn •filni'< .'UV ISnlf. like IfoliftA .of fima.. 


governmei'ts. On June .'hh ISS?, tte HoUte of (Joutv 
iijons rejected the ballot by a nutjority of f®,—being 
for. tvmi 357 iigainst it; and on A.pril 33,1^1,StUKitiaa 
to brintsin a bii! on tins subject was pegSitiyed by 371fi 
against ISt; niajc/rity 133» Our UmitB ilteeisterti^ pra- 
etude our ciitcring tip-en tho argnmebts that are. adi 
vaneed or. either sine. There arc, deubteHMS, cyUa 
connected with the present open system of Votings 
but would these be dene away with, or,Tsdbet» wtMtla 
net their place be oecopit'd by <xthc<r» of a wtMfsii 
a to regions where uoue such are ever to be i ueture, if the ballot were adCpted ? This is a giitetete 
iiaandtber place the same writer says : “It! that mnat ncocssnrily be censidered. Wpald »dl fp- 
bas fxagiltefte been Piquircd of me wbeiber, under; l iiriidation and bribery cease if seCtef v®tihj5 warp haS 
eirouip^MoeS 6t apoh excessive elevation, auy ymp-1 recourse to? or ■wouid these be cayried on as'bafite*h 
toms of abflvwiite aaa be tetected in the appearance of i from a relianee upou the general gbod faffh attd 
tlie hiafisttfitel pksi^ suek as a knowledge of the real j bonesty of inatikind ? Might the tendlotd hut liHU iUk 
.farm pf the terrestrial,globe might have autborixed us bis tenant how be Uiteiuied to viitei ted fhb 

testepoi^*. When, however, we consider the immenise tenant escape by silence, or would he pwrehftseijtecOv 
dtoprupartiea which exists between the actual diameter liy a falsehood ? If the latter, then, cecteteiy> te<*bteob 
of the testb mid the ntmost altitude to which man ufTords him a means of avoiding deteeiiotitebteb 1^0 
ever did «>r could attain above ita surface, we shall present system docs not. M’tele it migbbprteiait-bkl 


' cease to-ldokfur sneb a result, or be surprised at ob- 
surviaK tec defioienoy. Were we to aHsunie an cleva- 
tioa uffor^.twuthoBsaDd feet ns Ihn iit filu* ultra of 
'terosMdiem enterprise, stilly compating the earth’s 
raditts at four thcttsand, mtes, and reckoning fly® 
thonsaud smd eigMy feet to each mile, the proniinenoc 
of tee ipeeteter teyood the stefBce of h*s horizon 
yriN^ even tech Ateotet hint to tbe tboomuxltb part 
cdjf|lg extsvme date in other words, be 

w^d <«tly have reached a diaineter beyood the 
pUiuii hf bis vision at gruat ,IIS fhp tbioknete of 

the MfudiWt letter we ate:.BOW would 

project t^nr ihe faee <^ ; b globe of ten tnebeg diCr 
meter,*' Sii.the war in Italy, in 180(1, the-Iwench made 
;.t)se njf'bhttndtt#fcw rttuioiinaitri]igpurpo«uw > hat in the 
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flunnee being exerted over the gpod,, 
ilcatroy the good itiiluene® « Woh jittbnMlSi^ eXhteites 
over the bad? Pnhlicity is, fji*tbtu:,,an'teterttisd 
tnent in the British constitution. Ihall idihte iaaiters, 
persons who are charged with a date bays 
teat duty in public ;~'»re there ahtB<5*dt *Ji»#ottafet 
departing from it in tbisetee ? 
gtimePt against the balfot, and Ib'kt'Stelift 
porters have never yet SatiSl»ct9rily teuwetedr is, that 
tbe suffrage is a trust vested in cwrtsdtt el u i wc a of t^» 
peuiite for the heuefit of the whole. Bvwiy sdector ic 
hence bound to use his suffrage, secptdlhf'tO bia istet 
emd most canactentipns juSgmcB^ fkir the ^od of the 
publio; and etety one of tbe jpnhlic ha* d i^ht te Imow 
m what way tlmt imfihAgehiM hen* «xerptm, aad lute 



UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

Bembusa 

ji«?iicau8eto c(m»Mer ha«welfwron(tedifit Jii*[iiTli»mp4 »pi»^i!iaid» when taken; inlernafly ; as ah external 
otherwUc than boneaily aM eajethJiy. ** I oohiehd;*' a^lioatitm, It is astringent and Btiwulaat. It i» ».u 
Raid Lord Rmwl) in h speeeh oh this -wilsjeet, ingi^mcnt of the incoiise hwrnt in Eomhft Catholic 
•• that the whole PO»BSUoWy^w^«‘ther e^eotor» or nottr enatoto, ana; of :«i»no kinds of pastiles whjoh are used 
eleotors, hare a deep ihtorest in knowing how the Totes' for fumigathwii The sniietance called. 
arc giren whioh elect those hho are to dispose of the orha2f»d/.Vs('ea, 8hd which is supposed to he the tdtm 
■welfare of the .state." One of the aBlest men and of the QW Testament, is said to ho prdchred from if. 
elcnrest thinkers of the present day, Mr. John Stuart ffileadmtue; somo authors, bowcrer, name ,E. epeitat' 
■Mill, in writing upon parliamcntery Reform, snys i— 'itamm as its eonreo. This suhstanen was, in ancient 
“ Thirt'y years ago it-was still tnie, that, in the election times; regarded asa cureforalmost every disease-; hut 
of members of parliament, the main OYii to he guarded itisseWom used at the present day. The gum^resin, 
against was tlwt which the ballot wouUl exclude—co* knowu as JnrUan hdclUtm, cf faite wjnrk, wnd sup< 
orctott l»y landlords, employers, and customers. At posed to be idontica! with the iaeZlHtBJof Sc^pture, is 
present,! conociro a much greater source of eviliR the prohaWy the produce of two species o£? this gcnngy 
selflshneSB, or the sclflahpartitdities, of t he voter him- namely, if. tmikwl, and B. inthMcen*. It is thegoopKf 
«etf. A hose and mischievons vote is now, I aisi con- or gugffur of the Eeloocheec, and the notul Of the 
Tinoed, miwh ofl^ner given from the voter's per.sonal Per’eiahs, It is very similar to niynjl. AfrieatiMel- 
interest or (Asa interest, or some mean failing in his Unra, another of the gnra-rcBins of commerce, is said 
own mind, tlian from any fear of eonscquenccs at the in he an exudation of the species .d.g/Wconam. ' 
Imnds of others ; and to these inflaeneea Ute ballot BAi.i;.sT*ti, in Arch., a term used toi»di- 

■wonjd enable him to yield himself up, free from all cate the little columns which are, asotfixt liJl the 
sense of shame or responsibility.’’—Itef. On Uepre- openings in parapet-walls on the tops of honses, or 
enniaikii thvernf/mit, by ,l(din .Stuart Mill. IbSl. which, when surmounted by a rail, form a hatestiodo 

J5ai.ii. (iSVe Mnv.iasi.) to any long passage or gallery open on one side, and 

IlaiM or t»rtir„vn. (O'ce n.a.s.vMoni!SBttOJ.".) thus partiaTly incloaed, for the sake of ornrnneat or 

(^fsc Baths.) protection. The upright rails of a stitiroaoe snpporting 

BAT,Siji, fcaaP-san/ (Or.7Mirf<TJW'ui), a uanie furniorly the hand-rail tire called babisters, ond sometjmCa bah 
ffiveti toalmost every oily or l eainous .■substance exuding listers or bamiisters. Tbo word is of doubtful origin- 
trom trees; Itnt now used by scientific meu to denote Ificholson, in his ArcTiiti'Miirnl liietmnarg, Aexwet it 
oveijetahie product coiitaiiiing cilbcr benzoic or cin- from ftalmiriniii, ft railed inclosuredn the old Boniaa 
usmicacid. The true balsams arc much used in niedicim! Iiaths ; others derive it Ironi lialausfrioti,tbeOtrw'kli>r 
on account of their stimulsiliiig, oxpcob'ranl, and tunic ! tbe flowtir of tbs! wild potncgrftnftte; while the deriva- 
propertie.'*.. Thtsmostiiups rtn-nt nri.'tbi'bti’sumsofPeru lion adopted in the livglinh (.’yidopn'dio is the liatin 
and Toiij {.».ec Ms'Jio.smij;i;,u), Ijciir.oin (m c hatinhi, an engine of w.nr used for hurling large stones 

Ktorai, and gum-wax (aCf: I.i tjni-i AiiB i R). All thof-c and beams, wlih-li was placed in a space railed in,called 
suljstancea are very fragr tnf. They vary mtftl; in the- /u/Mcfurium ; and lienee the raila ineli>sjug stairs, 
their cojiHistcnce. Thus tictezoin is oi.ilid, hard, and commuiiiun-tahlea in churches, terraces, &c„ .came to 
liriti.lc; Bernvian bnJ.siuu ia.iluid; and I'ulu iHiiitcr- be calk-d baiuBtere. The ornamental Ibnn of the 
mediate; being a very soft and readily-fnsihle solid, fialustcr is that, of a dwarf column, with plinth and, 
Copttivit, cwumonly called fiaisiini <'<>i)invR, i« no! a abucuBjOniinncu'. 'dwithbandsandaBwelllBgprojoc- 
trnc balsam, but, belongs to the class of olco-resiii:i. tion near the lower end. 

Him ssuno may be saiil oi iVanadu liakam, tSevend li.u.irS'niAWE, Ml'-nn-iraid (Sp. bc.'yasfrado), a row 
medicinal roistures, ill which oils enter, are commonly of luiiustera STtrinounted Ivy a cornice or hand-roll, 
included under the bead of balsams. Tims the pre- nRc,,| to give a fhiiahed appearance to, the topa of largo 
pitralion knovvn tns iiabfttii of Kuiphur, used nr, an ap- 
plieidiori to foul ulcers, consists simply of tiowers of 
enlphur in olive-oil . 

BvXSAM. (Set IXIVATIENS.) 

B.,iiX,SAAti.i'M’A, litBol., a nat,. erd. 

of dicotylcdoDona plants, consisting of only one genua. 

The spooifls are liabtumiferous trew found in the warmer 
parts of India, North Amcnca, and the 1,event. By 
swine botanials t.he order is nameu d/Viiii'/iccf^-. {Sec 
BroojpAMltra.) 

H.vtiS.vMlKACif.t;, trtl'-fM'WS-noi'-ac-c, in .Biit.,<bcBa.l- 
aam family, n tint. ord. of dicotyledonous phuits, iu the 
snh-elaes 'j'hcrc arc bnttwo genera, Im- 

pulie.Kt iinA Ugdrucm’ii (dcc tlic.se words), vtincli include 
HO speeie.s. These are acattcred over the gb.dic, but 
tirn chielly natives of Iiidiu, grewing in dump slunly 
piaec.s, and where the tcnijieru tore is moderate. Tlicy 
arc till herhaoeous plants, with sjjccnlcnt sternaeontaiu- 
.mg mneh watery juice. The flowc.rs arc very irregular, 

Sind the petal* oftpiv fmely coloured. The iVnit is lb e- 
ccUed, and iisuaUj hnrslti with clastic fi.>rcc so as tti 
Bcattcr the seed over a coiisidcrftblc area. The pl.snts 
arc, said to have diuretic itroperitcs, but they arc jict cr 
used in wedicine. 

BitBi'MODt.-SIiRO'.N', in .fbit... nn 

important gen. of phintB belonging to tlie nal. ord. 

Amgridaectn. The species are n-afives of the Tbist, and 
are rentftrk.ablc for tbe odorilcrous gvmi-rc.uns which 
exude from their trnnks. IS. wyrrAu, a,smaJltrfu; grow¬ 
ing in the Jim‘tii-ea.>.lerii parts of AfricB, and in the ad- 
.joining piu'ts of Arabia, is believed to be the principal, 

If not tuo ohly wnrec of the fragrant puii-rc»in known 
in commerce under the name of mi/rrh. This is called 
in Hisbrew mtrr or mt'r. and i* .lUButioncd in the Old 
Teatament for the first time in Gen. xxsvii. Sr-: hence 
it must hove been in use.more, than 3,MiO ywars a.go. It 
is at first Boft, oily, and of a yellpv, ish-wbite,colour ; 
on expaatire to the air, it soon acquires tbccoitsistence 
Of butter, and in time bogomea much harder, and 
ohanges to a reddish hue. Mediciimlly, mjrrrh is re¬ 
garded as a iottiic, sttomJant, expectorant, and anti- 
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fnuiding.s ot soma architectural i>reten«iou; or tor the 
inckisure of stairs, balconies, parapets of bridws, Ac. 
(See B.a i.csTKi;, ) The balustva,de in the Villa Coliii, ut 
iTritscftti, is nearly 700 yards long. Good examples,of 
the aivbiteci ural. baiustnide nuiy be seen at the Villa 
.Ubitni (lUmifi, Winicludl, ana St. BauTs CaUiedraL 
BaJIBOO. (.S'lTC Bawdi-s.v.) 

BiACBrsA, inBot., the Bamboo, agen, of 

plftivl .s belonging to the»»t. ord. Gramiuanm, the Orass 
family. T’he species are numerous, and arc fonud in 
the tfopical and sub-trcpical rt giuM of both eastern 

slocf, w'hicii 

is the true wamboo. 

trunk of tbo liatuboo, the shoots being toe htanenes. 

These ore hard externally, being coated wiG' 

and are hoUow, except at tlie nodes, where strong 

partitions exist, and bo divide the iuterior mto » 


Balm 
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Bampton Xiectores 


number of ielofted*^ t^tiuduva. Tbe wriijw tbna 
formed are fiUed 4^ eritb sotft kmw pitb, wbidi: 

niB^ be ewii);^ witibdMwti bbtAteoy oottir^, A |>edQUkr< 
iliuty eeoretioa, eaUed u fouud 

in tbe jdiiita of atfme apetdea. 37be etmua w^difibreat^ 
speeiesof bamboo mw applied' to sucb a xubltitnde of 
useful ponuMieB, that a larm rotuxne might bO devoted 
to a oomptfteaooomiit. of them. Good paper is made 
&om them iiu'Sbiimimd other piiM The 

vei 7 youhi' ehddts mre boiled and eaten like asparagus, 
Bod'are alto tksed (bt pioklos «i»d sweetmeats. As tbr 
the hoUowfltenke, fhsgr may be said to be used as mate¬ 
rials for boqses, furuiture, clothing, musical instru- 
ineBta,4oelv^aDd si’eapons, in aUtbeGonatries ebere 
thep flouridu Br. Hooker says that in some districts 
a eery lacne kind of bamboo is used for water-buckets, 
another inud for tiniTcrs, a third for dutes, a fourth for 
WidlAipetldbB^ a dftb for basket-wark, a sixth for 
arrows, so on> lu China we llnd the bamboo used 
for Wa^rpipes and fishing-rods, and for waking bats, 
sh teids. umbrelias, soles of shoes, boskets, ropes, paper, 
Bcafibtd-pcdes, treUis-work, soils, covers ot boots and 
katamMans. 

HssfPTOir XwcTlTJUts, Th*. lamp’-foB, are named 
after their founder, the lev. .John Bampton, canon of 
Balisbury, who left certain estates to tto university of 
Oxford, for the endowment of eight divinity IccturC- 
sermOna, to be preached onnwtlly at St. Mary’s, Ox¬ 
ford, and afterwords prihlishcd at the expense of the 
fouudatton. The preacher roust be at leost o M.A. of 
Oxford or Oambriage, and the same person can never 
preach them twice. The lectures are to be on one of 
the follOvrioe subjects -.—to contirra and establi.vh the 
Christian faith, and to confute all heretics Jud schis¬ 
matics;, upon the divine authority of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures ; upon the authority Of the -writings of the primi¬ 
tive fathers; as to the faith and practice of the primi¬ 
tive church; upon the diiiiiity of Jesus Christ; upon 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost; upon the articles of 
tho Chriatrau faith us comprefaenaed in the Apostles’ 
and Hiceho creeds. The llist coiuse was delivered in 
1780; and among the more distinguished persons who 
have heM this wee arc Mant, Heber, Whatelj , Mil- 
wan, Hampden, and Msnael. 

Bair, Ain,is n word which occurs in various senses in 
manv of tiSe modem languages of Burope. Its priroaTT 
eiguifientiOD, however, and tiiat which runs through all 
theptherSi ill that of proclamation or pubhoation; as in 
hoBiis. (iSise Basjts op MakbiaOu.) It is used both as 
a substantive and verb by the early English writers, in 
the sense of cursing or dcuouncing woo and mischief 
against an offender. "When a grant of land was made 
for a rel^ouB puriiOBo, the transaction was proclaimed 
vritli certain cepetoonies, and curses vrero denounced 
against any one who should hereafter violate the deed, 
I^rsomi who escaped from justice, or who opposed 
tbemeelves to the sentence of the Ghureh, were also 
Boinetimcs banned- In Germany, persons or cities 
■who opposed themselves to the general voice of the 
confederation were, by some public act, placed 
under the ban of the empire. In, France, in feudal 
times, the barons who held d'the king, when summoned 
to attend Wm in lime of war, were called the ina, and 
the tettantS-of the secondary rank the omere ban. Tn 
tbo BdJavonio tongues, bun means lord, and was the 
title, givefi to some of the military chiefs who were over 
cerWin of tto frontier provinces of Hungary ; hence 
termed haacifr-: 

BiSaSA. .(SeeMtfSA.) . 

BaSCv Or Bawco, Ma'-Ao (Bat. iosea *; Fr. b<inqv,t), 
in Xavr, A trftmhal or judgment-seat. Hence, Mancm 
or QuechV Benm; and jBanou$ Cammunhim 
J>laeUbrmm, orGommoo Bench, orCommonPleas. The 
judges of the three superior courts of conimon law sit in 
ionebrfiawca. that is, on the bench, of tbeir respective 
court# at Wastininstea, during term-time, and for a 
short jbericklafthr; for ih« pnrpsoof deoidiBg^aestions 
of law coMlnj^ hiiglnally before tbeih, or by way of 
^eft!resc« oriw'peal from the decision of a single judge 

at nisi primt, and dtberwise. (dfs* AprEii-.) 

Bi3n>, Sdnd (Sax. bond,- Du. btndu), in Arch., a 
broad flat monhling projecting a little beyond the 
sorface of Hie bnilding op-eoluwnto which it i» applied. 
It is iomethnes placed along the front, or coinpictely 
round buddings. And serves to ianioate the difmreht 
' IP^' 
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.floors j butitis principidly .psetL fll Hia buemenls-of 
intge ediflees. 'Thn.band, of a 
punddad. in naisioae lOrins, add Is Ihea nailed a shaft 
'ting,. ■ 

. Bakb, in MS., denotOs a body ofiiinmehihs attached 
to -a s%UHent or battalion, liimally abitnit .twenty in . 
Bikteiber; and dis^agoished by a panitieuHf nnifom. 

(Fr.), in Snrg,, is fcpieeeof Im 
oalico, or flaanet, used for nindfog uBa woundOd limb, 
or to retain dressings upon wounda. : Jiaadages 
are of various kinds, aocording fo the pnipoMi they 
Are intended tq serve. The .fooid rounnon form 
is a long strip of stout calico, varyiBg tu breadtltllcoin 
two to six or eight inches. 

Brevious to its application, . y 

it is soUed np! and bonce V A 

it is oommouly termed a V ' --rtfA- « * 

raUer, There are also the * 

1'bandage, so caflcd frpnv 

its resemblance totheh3t-tor ^^^^^^2!I!l”i 

T; tbo 18 -or manv-tailed 

bandage, composed of one 

longitudinal piece, -with 

a number of transverse 

pieces, or tails, to fold over i.--, 

tbo injured part; the sns- 

pensory bandage, &c. Mu ch 

frequently depends npon 

the proper use and appli- „ 

cation of a bandage. The nASrnAoa, 

gi’ent object is to give equal 

and iiuitbrm pressure and support to thebart, and to 
adjust it so that it may not be displaceAor deri^ged 
by aiqgmovement of the patient. Of lato yenrs, elastic 
bandages have been much used. FHannel bandages 
are used where warmth »s well as support is required. 

Basiiai,k.e«, orBAnnoMixn, Mn-rfo-feirrt (Sp.hirarfy- 
Zera), in Mil., wasalargo leathern belt thrown over the 
right ehoulder, and hanging down under the left arm. 
It was worn by the anoient musketeers, for sustaining 
their fireamis and for the Carriage of their musket- 
charges, which, in smull tin or wooden oases, were 
hung, to the number of twelie, to each handaleer. 

BAjiDANAj or llANnAHWA, Mii-rfdaSwd, Anicthod of 
printing caiicp, in which white or coldniwd spots are 
produced on a dark ground. The process a^ms to- 
nave had its origin in India, where it was pracUsed by 
the Hindoos from time immemorial. . The mode era- 
ployed was that of binding up seenrely with thread 
those parts of the cloth which were required to remain 
wliite or yellow, and then exposing the jyhole to the 
action of the dye. Bandana hanakorchiefii are now 
largely pi’tde in Europe, and have quite supersedijd h» 
boauty and jprcciaion the Oriental pattern^ The pro¬ 
cess by which they aro ruade was invented by M. 
Koechlin, Of Miihlhansen, in 1.810. The tisnal method 
employed is as follows i—-The pattern desifed is eutont 
in two sheets of lead, which are placed at too top and 
bottom of a pile of bandkerchioTs, mosOy dyed with 
Turkey-red. Bleaching-liqaid is then forc^, ot moans 
of a powerful Bramah prt«s, through the perforatioua 
in the top sheet of load, through the pik) cf handker¬ 
chiefs, and out of the perforatiems in the lower sheet. 
The bleachiii" liquor in its course disehargesthecolour 
from the cloth and leaves the pattern. Bandana hand- 
kerchiefe are not so popular as tlicy wore at pup time; 
but M. Kocchlin's process is valualde hi utany otber 
wavs. 

BAKTiEt), idni-ded.—In Her., any cbiirge, enph aS a 
wbeatsbeaf or bundle of arrows, is aaid to be banded 
when it ia tied together with a band pf a different 
colour ftom the charge itself. Thns a goideq wheat- 
sheaf tied with a red band would be thus expressed in 
heraldic terms:—A garb or bmided yslM. 

Bandk Koike, fiaud rwow (Fr.,'^blae1c band), was 
a name given in Franco to eettain •pooieUea nfaptou- 
lators, formed during too tort French msyplplxon, for 
the purchasing of eedroiastieal' pt^"''^^ 
which were for salo at thW time. Tnhte^to^ 
down and sold the materials; and henee they received 
this opprobrious name. 

BAsnEttoLK, i(W-4roI, ia Her,, A little streamer Or 
ribbon attached to toPklpift of a crosier, and folding 
over it like a labm. in the Arch, of the Benaissifoen 
period, the term it applied to tho-ribbon-mouluing used 
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to reoeivo names or titsoriptioas. In Mil., it inenns 
*ny Httlo floE or pennon attached to n apear, and the 
fringed Hefg liengmg from the etraight trumpet used 
by oavalry, dr sounded before the heraldanrhBn nwiking 
any proclamation. It ie eonjietiteiea written bandrol 
lind bannerol. 

Barnicoo*, 8ita.dS.fa)iii (PeruMeZ**)., e marsnpm s«n- 
jnid, indigenous to Austriuia. In some respwts^it ie 
analogons totbeopoesum and kangaroo; but its hinder 
legs, tlioiiEh much longer than; the antfrlor ones, do 
not present »o great an apparent disproportion as in 
the last-mentioned anittiM. It is a aoctnmal animal, 
and burrows for itself a dwelUng in the soft earth, for 
whioh purpose its claws arowell adaitted. The flesh 
of the bandicoot is said to resemble tiiat of the rabbit; 
I,lit the food of the former is generally of a very dif¬ 
ferent nature, consisting chiefly of insects and grubs. 
J ts gait consists of a senes of liops, in which, likeethe 
rabbit, it is lAicl to use its fore feet. 

Baitbit, Mu-dit (ItaL bmdiio, an bntlnw, from ban- 
dire, to banisb), literally signifles a banished or out¬ 
lawed person! hence one vmo is at war with civilised 
society, a highway robber, a hired tnorderer, The 
banditti in Italy formerly formed among themselves a 
kind of guild, with very stringent laws, and carried on 
a constant warfare against civilized society. The strong 
measures nhich the papal government, in I8i0, took 
against the banditti and their abettors broke tip their 
luridiigrplocea, nnd rendered them in a measure home¬ 
less. In many parts of Italy, however, particularly 
about Bapics, the banditti are peasaots of the country, 
•who, beside.s being engaged in agricuiture, employ 
themselves in robbery and murder. Peter of Calabria, 
one of the most celebrated of their chiefs, in 1812 
ttKsnmed the titles of “Emperor of the mountains, 
King of the forests. Protector of llic conscrihed, and 
Medtalorof the high ways from ;Fl(irenee to Ifattlea.” 
The govcrninent ot Ferdinand I. was obliged to enter 
into trcaUe.i with this monarch. The banditti are quite 
distinct from common robbers, who are called malvi- 
vetiti. More recently the banditti, by being joined by 
ndvcntiirers of all kinds, liad boeoine so strong and 
troublesome, that the Austrian troops who ocenpied 
Naides had to send large bodies of men against them. 
In Sicily tiiey are most miinerous in the Val llemone, 
where they were formerly so powerful that the prince 
of Villafrarica, for polilieai and other reasons, detiarod 1 
himself their patron, and treated them with much 
confidenoe, which they never abused. The revolution 
o( Ifidei-P added greatly to their numbers and st rengdi. 
In 1888 oiir oountryman Idr. Moens was taken prisoner 
by a band of.these rascals in Neapolitan territory. 
He was subjected to many hardships, and was with 
diffienUy released upon payment of the snm of ,t'r<,l(K), 

BApmouics, orP'iXATuHR, bdu'-do-leen, aprojairation 
sold by perfumers, and much used by ladies for stiffen¬ 
ing and filing the hair. It is merely a thick mucilage, 
obtained either from Camigeon moss or gum-traga- 
c.anlh, scented with can dc Cologne or other perl'nmcd 
spirit. A very delicate bandolino mar be prepared by 
soaking qiiince-seeda in cold water for » day or two, 
and then straining tlie mucilage. 

I!AWBOiiji, ^Sp. Ixiiulurria), a stringed rati- 

sioal ittatruincnt, bearing a strong resomblanoe to a 
lute. It wns invented by .Tolin Hose, in the fourth 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

BaS'Ji, bain (Saz, ieaa, a murderer), denotes 
poison, or any cause of destruction or overthrow; as, 
“ My bane and antidote are Itoth before mo." 

JlAtffkBitax'V, bain'-her-e, in Hot., a name given to a 
spCHMcs of Acfwu, the root of which is sometimes nsod 
medteinaUy, on account of its antispasmodic, ernec- 
torant, and wtriligerit properties. It is a pi'remiial 
berboceons plant, from one to two feet high, with 
triternate leaves, the leaflets of which are deeply cut 
and serruted. The flowers are inraoemca ; the herrics 
ore black and poisonoas. This plant (A. epicata) is 
also known by the name of Herb Christopher, It be¬ 
longs to the nat. ord. JZonitwcMlacew. 

BiNSSlit. (jSb» BAJrWKBK*.) 

Bawoosiah CbsTKOVBSST, bau-Mp’-i-an, one of 
the most reniariiable ooutroversies that ba.a arisen in 
the Church of England. It was occasioned by a ser- 
tnon preached by Hondley, bishop of Baiypar, before 
George 1., March 31,1717, oR the teat, “ My kingdom 
li»3 


Banlghiaant' , 

is Botof this worid.’t In tltia discourse he descanted 
upon the true nature of that kingdom Whidh Christ, 
came to establish ti)^n earth; that it was wholly in* 
telleetual and spirituid j that ho hOd liot delegated his 
power, lilto temporal lawgivers, to any vicegerents or 
depHtias upon earth; and heace, that th« Churdb did 
not> add could not* ppsseSs the slightest degree of au¬ 
thority under any oommissioa, or pretexided commis- 
sipn, derived from man; that the Ohiirch of England 
and all other national churches were merely civil or 
human institotions, eEtablished for the purpose of dif¬ 
fusing and perpetuating the knowledge and helief of 
Chrislinuity; and that the truths of Christiaaity did 
not dtfler in their nature from other trotlis, except by 
their superior weight and importance, and were to bo 
inculeatcd in a manner aiialogoue to other trutbe, only 
demanding, from their higher import, a proportiohabfy 
greater degree of care, nttention, and assiduity in the 
promolgatioii of them. The publication of this sermon 
im medi ately produced a great commotion in the Churcldt 
it was condemned by a conunittee of Convocation, and 
the proceedings of Convocation were arrested by an 
order from guvernmeot; Bra. Snape and Sherlock 
wrote corifnlatioiis of it, for which these divines 
were removed irom their office of chaptains to the king. 
■With the king and the government on the one side, 
and the church party on the other, the controversy 
was carried on with great animosity for many years. 

Bawias, iai'-at-oa, a Eeiieral name given in India to* 
merchant, more particularly to tlie great merebants of 
Western India, at Bombay, Snrat, Cambay, &o,, who 
carry on an extensive caravan trade'With the interior 
of Asia, even to the borders of Knssia and China. Mer¬ 
cantile establi.shments of Indian Banians are to be 
found in ajinost eve^ important oomroerciaTeity of 
Asia. The Banians form a niirtienlar caste in India, 
and ore distinct from the Brahmins, Cutteiy, and 
Wyse, the three oilier castes. The name Banian was 
at first given by Europeans to all the Hindoos, they 
lieing the class with which they had most frequent iu- 
torconrse; and hence the term was used in contradis¬ 
tinction to Mohamincdiin. The Banians are Vci-y .strict 
in the observance of the fasts prescribed by their re¬ 
ligion, and in refusing to eat flesh. 

Bawiaw Hats, a cant term among sailors, denoUng 
those days on which they have no meat served out to 
them, derived from the practice of the Banians, who 
never eat flesh. 

BAmsHWBNT, ban'-isi-ment (Sax. bm, a proclama¬ 
tion, aflerwards a curse), is the expulsion, by the judg¬ 
ment of some court or other oompoWmt authority, from 
any country or place, for some real or supposed ottence, 

— ft may be for life, or only for a limited period. The 
term is also applied to the fleeing from one’s own 
country to avoid some pniiislimeiit or danger, when it 
is usuiillv called veduntary haaisliment. Banishment, 
as a mode of punishment j has been prevalent in most 
civdlized conn t ries, aneiinit as well as modern. Among 
the ancient Greeks, banishment was mostly Voluutury, 
the removing from the country of one accused of an 
ollcnce; and laws were laid down doHning its limits, 
duration, and legal consequences. The Greek name 
lor banishment w-as phvge; wbonceis onr word ftigi l ive, 
7'knge, in a geueral sense, denoted every kind of ban- 
i'-hihcnt; but in ii more particular sense it wasdis- 
liviguishcdfrom c.'droct.viR, luaMnaicli as those who were 
under plitge (for life) ki.st their property by confis¬ 
cation, wliile the ostracised did not; the former,also, 
hati no fixed place of abode, and no ttnio of return 
assigned; the lallcr had. In fact, oatraeisni wimnot, 
iroperly, a punishment for an oll’ence, but rather tbo 
iiiuialiirient, for a time, of such as were supposed to 
j be too powerful or to have too rattch iiiiluenco 
in the state. “ Hemocratical states," says Aristotle, 

“ used to ostracise, and remove from the city for a 
definite time, those who appeared to be pre-eminent 
above their I'ellow-cltizens, by reason of Ineir wealth, 
the number of their friends, er any other means of in¬ 
fluence.” Oetraoism was for ten years; but stSyruensr, 
where the term petalistm was given to it, it was only for 
five years. Ainong tlie Romans, czsiWawi was the general 
term used to express l)anishtnent,'of which there_wcro 
three kinds 1 1. relegatie; 3. e*i«ii«w proper, ot infer- 
iUoUq agtue c<ignis; iindS, lirpirriatio. JKWsycfie ivinJ 
the mUdest fomi of banishment, by which the offeudi-y 
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was itiWrttiaieS flwm llcmia or any partiaiolfti; Vary »ad ttet »w«|l 4i#tw« wa* 
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oalprit, er depthe liini of mtiite^ip, tad the affeot of; aiaatw, •• I idiopd l^e rdeeired: tfflttt' 0i»» irith 
tncapaoitatinghimitdnobtaliiingiilietoeaDSQfex.isteitse :MirB|fi"-w-:(Katttesr ncv. Z7\) Idtkldi 
ra hu ovn cdaatiy, odd tliin 'ittdireotly cdnipeHed him tnovni: ddw oortain^ regardiog tita’natara the 
toseekrefngoinaaother. Thethiifdittodoi—depo»da<ie, money ddalii^ of ao ancient Jaw*. Jn ^e tidie 
nraa the sev«oat of all, and eras introdiiced ooder the of Bemosih^ea^ banking operative nrare oarrieit 
emperon in nleoe of the inierSieHo aquas tt iffuis. on io a gre^ extent in Athena. $hey exehanged 
^ it, tho cr&uimd was deprived both of property foreign moneys, reoeived depoeite at intew^, and 
«nd of the rights of crtisenship, and not unfroonehtly gave loans. The rate of interest riiarged on loans 
hastKtoonreyed to some remote island, where, loaded ts said to have been nsnoBy tdi high ae 9d per oent. 
with , fetters, ho wns' compelled to labour for the rest Thebankers wereooneTaUy oftdw o^n, Sndhasfree(l- 
of hia ltfe.' ’Boring the hrst French resolution,hameb- men and aliens; hut they fregheht^ rose to great 
mentldr^erictton) wasintroduced,aTid was substituted wesjth and eminenoe. OneT^on, amaniunittOd^re, 
fer'the guiUotines and towardsthe endof liobespierre’s is frequently mentioned by HemosthenesOand oontem- 
admihiatrfdion it heeame very general. It etiU forms porary orators, and more than once das the State ia> 
pt^ of Site "French code, where itis classed in the third debted to hie libecOlity. He is said to have owned land 
degiree'(^infamous punishmenfo, and when for life, it tothevolaeof Wtalents (£d;B7&),tohave had s6talents 
rives rise to civil death. Previous to lSlS, however, (£12,187) of bis own out at interest, and to have had 
utis mode of punishment had long been in abeyauee, 11 talents (£2,681) in deposits from mi oustoihers. lie 
impr^nmeat being vrsnally substituted; hut Since that was a man of undoubted integrity, taud his friendships 
timC it has been much employed as a means of getting and connections extended throngh the whole of (ireece. 
rid of political offenders. As a punishment for crimes, The Athenian banlrers are supposed to have been the 
computaory haiiishment was unknown to the ancient law first that invented the system of giscoawi!*, that is, of 
of England, although volunta^ exile, in order to escape retaining the profits at the time of making the advance, 
other pun ishmoiit, was sometimes permitted. It is said The first mention that oconrs of banking at Eome is in 
tohavebeen firstintrodncedasucrimiaalpunisiimeiitin the year 363 n.o., when, the ulehoians tioing in great 
theSfithycar of Elisabeth, when a stauite was enacted distress, the state appointed oertain persons to lend 
deciartug that “ such rogues as were dangerous to the out tl>c puhlio money upon seourity; and this system 
inferior people should be banished the realm.” But was adopted from time to time, for a limited period, in 
it was not till a much later period that this mode of times ol monetary distress, throughout the repuhticun 
punishment came into general use and obtained the period. Besides these, there were three ptineipal 
sancttio& of the legislature, (flee TaAsaroKtsTioif.) tdssses of bankers at Kome; the Jfepefiatures, who 
Bank, flank fderiv. uncertain).—The term bank lent money upon interest to the iuhabttants of the 
haring several sigtiifications, renders it difficult to as- proriuces.by which means they Were enabled to realise 
sign to it a common derivative. It has two principal a larger profit (the Lex .Seinpronia rfs/amiwe, 600, was 
distinct meanings, one in reference to commerce; the aimed at, tliis), as they were not limited there by any 
other to geography and rural economy, implying an laws. The private bankers, Atpsatartf, with whom 
elevation of the earth, either natural or artificial, and individuals opened accounts {menia ratitme*, 
either below or abovo the surface of the water, in rivers hts acerpti e( expenei), and W whose intervention 
as well as in the ocean. It is fhrtber a teeluiu's.1 term {in faro tt de menm *mjrf«rd) money waspaid. They 
in law; the judges of the supreme courts oi law, when attended in particular to tlie payments of Homan 
sitting »n:jadg®ent collectively, are said to sit in bank, citizons living in the provinces, os they might become 
banmue, or banco. It is also a military tern, denoting due at Rome,—(Cio. ad Quint, it, 13.) The Meiiiarii, 
an rievation. of earth within the parapet of a fortifi- who were the bankers of the repnhlio {Lex Mitiucm, 
cation, generally between two and three feet high, or 537), and were created for the purpose of abating 
more, aoeording to the height of the parapet, being usury:—“Novi consules foanobrem qiioqne retu”— 
about four feet and a half lower than the top of the “ levare aggressi, sointionem aiieni airis m pnblieam 
parapet, three feet brood, ascended at intervals by enram verterunt,’*—(Xip.Tn.31.) Under the emperors, 
steps; by Whioh the garrison get up to fire on, or to the two words Argentarii rntd Mtmarii were used 
observe the proceedings of, the besiegers, dunius without distinction. Thus C. Octarins, the fatlier,» 
derives the word from the Dutch which signi- called Arffentuxim (SuH, Aug, o. 8), and Menmrim 

fiesto beat, tostrilie ; as the waves perpetually strike {ibid. c. 4, fin.). There was airo a class of money- 
a^nst the shores of the sea, and the current of the lenders of an inferior description, called 
nverpresBcs agtdnat its sides. Skinner and .lobnson The Ntmmularii were also a sortof bankers or dealers 
HCTee that it Comes from the Ang.-Bax. banc, tusaulm; in money, who combiiied with their dealings the busi- 
Waehter. hasAaan, a hill, mound, heap, and any omi- ness of assayers: for which purpose they were ap- 
Bence nr rising plaoe, It is transferred, he adds, to pointed to estimate the goodnese or value of money, as 
nil eminent or rising places for sitting or lying; ns to its weight, fineness of metal, and intrinsio worth, 
hanks of oHiS were not on the same level in ancient The Apysn/arii introduced one of the greatest con- 
ships, but seats raised aimve one another. It may thus veniences in banking,-that of making navmehts by 
beappliedtothetablebrcounterof merchants, traders, means of cheques or written orders, oaliedprwrwjp- 
OT money-changers, who, being the most eminent fiowes or aitribuUonet. Durijig the S.idaio Ages, 
persons amongst those who formerly carrie.i ou their when commerce was but little developed, Utcre was 
commereiai transactions in the open market-places, little field for banking opeririioos; but the buaiuess 
would natutslly assume a more elevated position than was first established in Europe by the tiombard jews 
the common traders or chapmen. fNre further on this in Italy, A.». 808, of whbm Some settled in Xbmhard 
subject under the word Bankkppt.) Street, Londott, where many bankets still reside. It 

Bank aN* Babkino.— In a eommercial sense, seems to have heeh revived at Fimenee during the 
bank is a: receptacle for money, to bealwOTs ready early part of the twelfth imnisay. ifem the sueoess 
at the wiB or direction of the depositor. Banking, that attended the commercial enterprise of tho Fte- 
douhtiegs, first took its rise in the lending of money rentines, that city beoaae the oefitte (rf the money 
iri ffiforiBl; hut the origin Of this praotioe is so transactions of every oommermri eonhtlT of Europe, 
remote, that it does not come within tho r range and her merohants and bahkeM aoeumafitted greet 
of aathentie history. Itrom the restrictions laid by wealth. At one time, FtoreSee Ik ««dd to toto 
Moses upon the Israelites respect to lending soiiankers; and wo find that between 1*** smd 1433, 
money at interest, we are justified in inferring that 76 bankers at Florence leni ^ state 4,686,000 gold 
it whs at that tifoo B oommoa prsoticO among the ftorina. Tim earhestpnbhobaakfc modern Btiwspewas 
nation frinn wbieh the Israelites came out. Atlcr the that of Venice, foiwded in ljfi7,ofeiw nomasay, 1176, It 
retom of the dews Item cap^ri^^ wo read that the originated in the ftnand«l #fS«atieei^tte state, which, 
pimctioe of lewEng ont money at usuiyprevaikd to a^^ in order to extrfeato hid tetenri® to a forced 
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lowi tirom the «ttsEcoa, ^ipvomiiittfr tbetn ittterMt at the req»w«d dam to the pregeat time. i1 f eiinti imiMuntl. 
rate of foor p«r o«nt, 'Ehe ttock i^as mode trene* some4^TantoKe «m eiven bjr the Bia>ktot!wga9ac»> 
ferable, and a body of eomniaaiooen^ called Idio n^iintbeuapoofattadTanoeofmoneyata&irxoM 
Oanterc dtffli appointed to manage of intereft, or without any intemt. In tbia my the 

the transfer of stodc and tbe payment of interest, deoidueby thofm^erameatto the Baokwasirnsroaoed 
This is believed to be tba earliest instance on record in 1708 to £3,d7fi,0Q0> in 17.88 to 100,000, in 1781 to 
of the funding ejwtem, and the drst example ib any £ll,S86,O00i aadui 1816 to£l4,680,tXX>. At tbereBewal . 
coantry of a permanent natUmal'debt. This Chamber of tbeoompauy’sebBrter,iul8S0(3 A 4'Vyi|l.IV.c 9^, 
of loans, as miihmBy matituted for the pnrpose of ptoyisioo w** made for repaymenton tbe part df 
managing the imbltc debt, could scarfoly be called a miverameiit of onefottrth part of the debt dne foiOw ;: 
bank; and it does tud Appear to bare carried on any• BaTtlr. This act directs that iiifttturetbe Bankidi^ de>^ ’ 
thing like a bankis|g! bnainess for eeveral eentnries. dneti£l8.>i000 a year from their charge, on aceoimt of ' 

Vewe being the centre of an enomous commerce, managemeiitofthepubliodebt. AtprMeDttbeammtiiit 
femign omn^ uiiiia% ia a imy worn hr clipped con- doe by the public to the Blank is £11,()1S,000> InordW 
ditim^were in cixcuiition, to tua great inconvenience to meet these several advances, the oapHabof the boito 
of merchants ; wsd/benoe the state had recourse to the pany had to be Jnereased £rom time to time by new 
expedient of atttbb^ng the Chamber of Loags to subscriptions. In 1708 it amounted to Mid(@,343, in 
reeeire cbin% Of aB Boiis, and to pay for them in notes 1748 to £10,780,000, in 1783 to! £11,848,400, and in ISIS 
ansiimunt cm^pemdingto the feal amount of buUiou to£14,5S3,0()0, which is its present amount. JFrom its 
deposiied. These notes jwomised to pay the bearer on oommenoement, the Bank of Ungtand has ehje^ed 
demand a deSnifo quantity of bullion of the proper several important privileges. The chief of these was 
fineness. The bank^lihA'ever, does not seem to have conferred upon it in 1708, by an act prcdiibiting any' 
discounted bills o» ifo own account. Its only advsn- oompasy of more than six pu'tners from being estab- 
tage was to save the wear and tear of the coinage, and lished for the issue of notes payable on dmaud in 
to insure a nnifona standard in mercantile transactions. England or Wales. This act was pmiiaUy repealed 
Its notes always bore a premium as compared to the in 1826, so as to admit of such coinpames belng fomed 
current money of the cltyj and it continued to exist beyond sixty-five miles from London. TlmBmikiS^ 
until the faU of the r^ublio in 1797. Abont 1350, the pressly prohibited from engaging in any commercial 
Cloth-Merchants of Barcelona, then a wealthy body, undertatiugs, eiceptsHchasarepureiyandlogtematety 
added the business of banking to their other comnier- connected with banking operations; Such as thebttymg 
cial pursaita; and in 1401 a public bank was opened by and selling of coin, bnuiou, or bills of exebange. By 
the magistrates of the city, which Spanish writers the cniginmeharter the Bank wasallowed to issue notes 
chum as being the first reid bank in the mude,m sense or bills of credit to an amount not exoeedihg £1,200,000, 
of the term. It received deposits, for which the public the amount of its capital. At first, none of its notes 
property of the city was pledged, and discounted the were below £20; but, in 17G9, it began to issue notes 
biUsofmerebantS; but itdoes not appear that it issued for £10; and £5 notes Were first issued in 1710. The 
notes or used obequee. Almost at the same time with act 7 & 8 Viet. c. 32, declares that from and after the 
the Bank of Barcelona, that of 8t. G eorge, at Genoa, 31st of August, 1841, the issue department the Bank , 
was instituted. Jt was planned in 1340, but was not of Euglandsbsdl be separated from thebankingdeparto 
fully estiibiisbed and in operation till 1407. Like the ment; that thr,'issuing department may issue notos to 
Bank of Venice, it originated in the exigencies of the the extent of £14,000,000, upon securities set am^t for 
state. The republio had become indebted in large that purpose, of which the debt of £11,018,1%, due 
sums to a number of the citiseuB, and at length the from the government to the Bank, sbidi form a 
whole was consolidated into one capital stock, to be part; that no amount of notes above £14iOOO,<)0O 
managed as a bank, under the direction of eight pro- shall bo issued, except against gold coin and bullion.. 
tetetora, chosen annually by the Btook-holdera. This Prom her first establishment down to lT97,:theBBBk 
bank was pillaged by the Austrians in 1746, and never ofEuglandhadalwaysbeettableiopayitS nbtesrepw 
recovered ite former prosperity. The Bank of Amster- larly when presented; but in the early part of that 
dam was establiehed in 1609, like that of Venice, to year, in consequence of rnmonrs o.f a Brench foiasion, 
remedy the inconvenience arising from the great quan- the demands upon the Bank for cash were so great, that 
tity of clipped and worn foreign coin that was in Circu- on 26th February an order of council was issued, pro« 
lation. It received emus of <ul Sorts at tbeir weight iu hibiting the directors from paying their notes ih cash 
bullion, and, after deducing a sniall pervoentage for until the sense of parliament was taken upon the sub- 
the expenses of coinage and general management, gave ject. When tbe matter w as brought before pariiament, 
credit for the rematnaer. It was enacted that all bills an act was passed continuing the restriction nntil six 
of 600 guilders (£62. 10s.) and upwards,—afterwards months after the signature of a definitive treaty of 
reducetl to 300,—should be paid in bank money. It peace. A report, drawn up by a committee of the 
professed to lend out no part of its deposits, and to House of Commons, to examine into the afi'airs of the 
possess bullion to toe full amount of the creihts given Bank, showed that she possessed a clear suiplas, after 
in its boohs; but, when toe French took possession of meeting all demands, of not less than £lS,S13,690. 
Amsterdam, in 1796, it was discovered that the bank This report, and the fact that Bank of England notea 
bad lent neMly a million aterling to the States of Bdl- became practically legal tender, restored confidenoo. 
land and Friesland; and this caused its ruin, In 1814 la 1801-3, their issues are stated to have been so 
a new bank was establiahed, called the Bank of the much increased, that the notes fell to a discount 
Eetherlauds. The Bank of Hamburg was founded in of from 8 to 10 per cent. In 1809-10, from , the 
1619, upon the same principles as that of Amsterdam, same cause, the discount rose from 13 to 10 per cent. - 
and hw9 continued tolonriah. The Bank of Stodtholm The issues of country bank-notes were also mueh en- 
wos ibunded m 1668, and is remarkable as being the larged, and in 1814 tie discount on Bank of England 
first, according to Law and Hume, that invented bank- notes was as high as 23 per cent. In 1816, no fewer 
notto in Europe (toe Chinese having the credit of than 240 of toe country banks stopped payment j and 
baviug been toe first to invent bank-notes, in A.P, 807). this, together with the (ieolarStiott of peace, raised 
Sank of Ragland,—Frevious to too formation of the the vdlne of the Bank of England note to nearly o psur 
Bank uf Englmid, in 1694, the business of banking in with gold. In 1821 , the directors resumed specie pay- 
Loikdon was iMitried on, by the goldsmitos, who bor- ments. In toe latter end of 1825, the demand upon 
rowed money from their onstotpers at a certain rate the Bapk for cash was so great, that toe directors ap- 
of intorcst, and lent it to m>vernment and private in- plied to government for an order ift eouacil restricting 
divfoualB at a higher ra^ The Bank of England was specie payments; but this too government refused to 
projected by Mr. William Faterson, a Scotch gentle- grant, and the pressure was at length got over. During 
man, and obtained its Charter of itioorporatoin on a7to the great oommermal paniea of 1847, 1887, and 1868, 
duly, 1604, to eohsidaratton of £l,2ii0,OO0 ftoe then toe demand upon the Bank was So grea% that the 
amount of its capital) being lent to goveiument, who BovernmeHt took the responsibaity of autUorismg 
were to pay totereat for the same, at toe rote of 8 per the diractoira, if necessary, to infringe the act of 
cent., with a ftetoer wlowanoe of .£4,000 a year 1844, issmog more notes than Uisy were entitled to 
for management. The flrs#oharter was granted for do ; and on two of these occasions it was found 
eleven years cfwtaiu ; audit has been from time to time aecesiary to take tbe benefitof tbis authority. Any 
lOS ' . 'SS' '- 
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Is ea^dsd to detnmnd notes from the'Isstdog 
depsrtment m ^lisaBO.for goM bnUioS't At. the xwte w 
£3.17s. 94-1^ 9 aim«. ^ouidsoy bsdker discoatinao 
his ime of notes, the .Bsnb ttf Engj^iitd msi;, npon sp* 
plicfttion, beempowsvedi fajr «a oi^rof eottiicU, toitt* 
orense her iinw apon swimiles to‘ uid extent of tvo> 
thirds of the issue thusedidtdrawn ^ bitt ttU ihe prdftt' 
of this inoretsMd issue wist (jo to the WTernment. 
In 18S7 penaiwdn vesin this waj^^^entod to issue an 
additionol sum of £475,000; so that the Bank oan noir 
issue notes: to the'eatont of £14,W5,00Q, against uksoh 
snm she has seoiitities set apart £»; that purpose : and 
bertdes this, she oim issue to the amount of gold and 
BilT«cehe;no»ses8ea in terms of the above-mentioned 
net. By this aot a weekly statement of the afibirs of 
Ba& is repaired to be published in the Zondon 
Gasatte. Bank of Bngiand notes arc declared to be 
a iegal ttoder in all oases except when tendered by the 
Bamt heraetf. All the notes which are at any time in 
mtcalatiou from the issue department must either be 
in the bahkitig department^ or in the hands of the 
public, Sfhe amount in the banking department ia 
called by the directors “ the reserve the amount in 
the hands of the public, " the active eirculstion.*’ It 
is by the amount of reserve that the directors profess 
toregatate their changes in tUerate of interest. When 
the reserve is low, they increase the rate of discount! 
■when high, they raise it. The amount of reserve de¬ 
pends chiefly upon changes made in the issue circula¬ 
tion;—when the issue circulation is high, the reserve 
iahich; aiidwhenlow, the reserve is low. _ ThoBankof 
Bngliiud receivas depositS, but allows no interest upon 
tliein, nor does she permit any account to be overdrawn. 
The rates of discount vary considerably, according to 
the state of the money-market; but, generally speak- 
ihg, they average from 2^ to 5J per cent. Within the 
last few years they have been as low as'3 and 2^, and, 
in Kovomber, 1857, they rose as high a.s 10 per cent. 
The Bank tratisacts the whole business of the govern¬ 
ment, and has always on hand a large amount of the 
public deposits, amounting sometimes to several mil- 
none Btening, on which She pays no interest. 8be 
xecoives the pnblic revenue, and pays the dividends 
upon the nationiddebt, for which she receives a certain 
annual per-eentf^e. The profit on the issue department 
is the iuteWfSt ofa per cent, paid by govermnent npon 
the £14,900,000 for Wliich slie has notes in circulation 
nneovered by specie. From this has to be deducted the 
eostof maintaining the issue, estimated at £113,000, and 
the sum: of £180,000, which is deducted from the sum 
allowed for the management of the national debt, on 
accoimt of the exclusive privileges allowed to her, and 
<he exemption from stamp duties, leaving a clear profit 
of about £137,000,- The Bank has also a profit or lid. 
per ounce Upon her bulUon transactions; she also 
derives large profits, like other , banks, from her de¬ 
posits, with wnioh she makes investments in pnblic 
and private securities. The Bank of Bnglantt is a 
central bank of deposit for all the l-ondou banks that 
are members of toe clearing-house. They have all 
deposits here, and settle their claims upon each other 
by transfers to or Ihom their dHTerent accounts. (A'ee 
ClisAMSG-HouB*.) The following is a statement of 
the afikifs ofthsBSnkfor the week ending September 
31st, 1870, issued pursuant to act of parliament :-^ 
Ji««e Ztpariment 


hfotes issued,.£36,010,420 


Gcfrumt. debt £11,016,100 
Othersecurities 3,984,900 
G-oId coin and 
boBiott..;30,919.4aO 


£33,919,420 


PfeprietorS* 

Capital .AJl*;6«t,0fW 

Bestl............ 3,713,387 

PobBo deposits 6,282,40.8 
Oths* depbsits 18>256,234 
6e<en-day and 
other mils... 895,861 


£35,919,420 
Bankiny Department. 

Qm. securities £13,483,399 
Other ,, I7,ei6,8te 
bfotes.....”.;.., 12,8^,376 
OoldaUdsilVdr 
coin.,....,.,, 861,051 


£48,799,3(^1 £48,799,867 

1326 the directors agreed to estabh'Sh brauebei is 


ceartain of the larger.towns of Bi%lmd, lu order to 
extend to the ptoviinjes the advantsfes » ieonra 
cireulation. ^t present, th^fhre, there rito btaft<toes 
of ihe Bank «t; Mtnbbester, Swinsea! Birtuingham, 
IiiveWool, Bristol,\ Newmuifle-dn-T 3 fBei Ply- 

montn, Pbrttmbuth i I/eioester, Xesds, and at the West 
ml iif libhddn. The we^dy statemente jpuldished 
leriude. the whole estoblishmenti-r^he brauobesras wsil 
M the head-offlee. The payment (d'notes issu^ in 
Boudon can be demanded only at the Itondon office; 
hut tliose itoued at toe braneh offieesxaarbe demanded 
either at the office where imned or at london. TOie 
management of toe Bank.is, in tenns of the original 
charter, vested' in a govemor* depu^govewor, and 
twenty-four directors, The governmr; mnst had at 
leaet £4,000, the deputy-governor £3,D0(),..and each of 
toe ^rectors £2,000 of the eSpital rtOck of the com¬ 
pany. They are selected ffioni the mercantile claisses 
of London, virtually by the other direotors, Who form 
what is called a “ Houae Idat,*' oontaitiiug the names 
of certain peraons whom they recommend as directors} 
and this recommeudation ia always followed by the 
proprietors. Thirteen of the directors, of whom the 
governor or deputy-governor muet be one, form n 
court, which meets every Thursday for toe transaction 
of business , and for receiving a report of the state of 
the Bank for the preceding week. The court half- 
yearly declares to the stooUioldcrs the. dividend due 
on the capital and profits. The ocmUiittee of the 
treasurris composed of those directors who have held 
the office, of governor, together with the existing 
governor and deputy-governor, and the director who is 
utended to bo the next deputy-governor. This com¬ 
mittee meets once a week, and at such other times as 
it may Im called together specially by the governor. 
It was the rule that every director ahouid take his turn 
for becoming governor; but recently it baa been 
determined to place in that office him whom the other 
directors shall, by ballot, think the best queltfled. 
Four general cowts are held every year, in the mouilis 
of September, December, April, and July. The 
secretary i.s the official organ of the corporation, 
and. to him all eorroapondence should he addressed. 
Private Bank) and Jtnnt-Stoek Sank *.—The restric¬ 
tion in favour of toe Bank of Euglnud confining the 
number of partners in other banka to six, notedvery 
unfavunrably upon other eaiaUisbmeots. However, 
numerous private banks, with not more than six part¬ 
ners, sprung up in vsriotis parts of Bngland, end in 
1793 their number is supposed to have exceeded 350, 
Many of toem were ilastroyed by the crisis of that 
year; but, subsequently,to 18<X), they began rapidly 
to increase, lu 1809 they amounted to 782, and 
in 1814j,there were no fewer than 910, In the diffi¬ 
culties which followed, 240 of these establishments 
sti^ped payment. Since the abolition of toe restric¬ 
tion to piacM beyond sixty-five miles from London, 
many joint-stock banka have been cstabiisbed in dif¬ 
ferent parts of .Bagland, some with very large bodies 
of proprie,tors. The Bank Act of IfifAcontunedvarious 
enactments regarding private banka, by which they 
are at present regumted. It enacts that no hanker, 
except he were issuing notes on the fith of May, 1844, 
was in future to issue notes in any part of the Dnited 
Bingdoiii, and the issue of each bank was to he strictly 
limited to the average amount of notes which it had in 
circulation during a period of twelve weeks preceding 
27to April, 1844. Every issuing banker has to trans¬ 
mit weekly to the Stamp-office an account Of hie notes 
in circulation on each day during the week preceding. 
Banking coinpanies on toe joint-stoek priueiple, but 
with the liability of toe sbareholdera limited to the 
amonnt of the aliaren, may now be establitoed in terns 
of the Limited LiabiltUes Act (2l A 22 ViCt. c. 9|1); 
Otherwise, hoblers of stoekin any English bank,cxoept 
the Bank of England, are litole, not on^ .for the ' 
amount of their shares, butfmt the Wbffiedtots of-the 
company, whatever may be :toeir:iunduiht.' All notqs 
are made payable on demand- and, siUoelW, no notes' 
ffir less than £6 have been allnjw.ed to wroulate. The • 
number of private banking eitotolishineuts in Ldhdoti' 
is 64, in the country 248. Of tbesS last, 168 are banks 
of issue, having a fixed issae of £4,4!i94,936; While their 
actual issue isaboutamilltoii less.. It tmiugdiscoywM. 
about ISSSj that toe rtotiicricm agstost toe establikh-. 
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Baid: sod) Banking; 


BMat of jolstHitook iMMk* Ik or iMtu Xionaon 1itK| 
xeferenoo only to Ute iMOiaff iiotoa, B«ver«l joints 
ftook tmnks of dMKMiU 'luma oomintlittttttd tltMo tksl 
timo. Tbero sr« *«t pmaak ia i4li ttfnety^fivo 
stock bsiiks of kf lkklob sio 

in London. Of iboos m tko prorindes. sixty•tbreo sre 
authorised to 'ifMaa notes to the S4»otM)t,^B all,'of 
ie3,803,3e7. Besides the Bank of Biiktaad and its 
branehira. there are, in all, in Bn^idid and Wal«% 3^ 
bsnks end about 840 branwiea. ^ ^ " ^ ' ■ ■ 

&a«io*d.irThe fNt iBkOWnc establish 
in Sootlahd WM formed in l(i9S,^aIld«; the name of the 
Oorerobr and Company of the Bank of ScoUaod, The 
drifclnal eapit^ Was ail >200,(KX) Boots, or B10Q,000 
steraugi in aUisrwOf BLW Scots, or £83.;6«. 8d, ster- 


Bank and Boaiikinjc 


Bug. Atpmeni its subaeribed oapitul is d}.SQ0,000, 
of which dLOOO.OOO hss been paid np;' ft tmaan to 
ssti^lisb branebes In 1898, and to issue Siotts'fcrBl 
in Ifoa. In the B^a) Bank of BcotiMoiid was 
estoblMifld, with a capital of £181,008, which h^ 'lieeB 
IttOreaeed to £9,000,000, all of whmh is paid up. 

' Bm British Linen Company w as ineorporatod' to 374(8, 

:for, as its name impliesi the purpoKC of undertakiug'' 
tbe mSihiitoieimre'pf nnen ; buttfaese views were speedy < 
ab(todone9v aM became a banbini': company 
Kone of tbe otmIr bankihitestabBahmenU in Scotland ' 
are chartered, tHth inhiliM respaasibiUty; and hence 
the’ partners are liable for the whole debts of the 
cmnpany, The foltowtoff tatoe invee the. names and 
various particuiias regmrdtog the oaobi to &otltmd>-> 


a. 

tostltated. 

.... .. .—.. 

'NoaiE.' 

Paid-up 

OapitoL 

Dividend 
Bate 
per Oedt. 

Bharo 

Paid. 

Price. 



£. 

■ ■ ■ 


£. «. d. 

1695 

Bank of Sootland .... ... 

1,000,000 

12 

100 

276 0 0 

1727 

Boyal Bank ... . . 

2,000,000 

8 

100 , 

176 0 0, 

1746 

British Linen Company .. . 

1,000,000 


100 

297 0 0 

1819 

Commercial Bank . . . 

1,000,000 


100 

281 0 0 

1826 

Bationto Bonk of Scotland.... . 

1,000,000 

14 

lOO 

280 0 0 

19a> 

Union Bank of Sootland ..... 

1,000,000 

11 

100 

236 0 0 

1825 

Aberdeen Town and County Bank 

182,000 

10 , 

■■■ . 7..'V 

15 0 0 

1836 

Borth Scotland Banking Company .. 

320,000 

10 

',4. . 

6 0 0 

1638 

Clydesdale Banking Company .. 

800,000 

11 

100 

moo 

1839 

City of Glasgow Bank . .... 

870,000 

B 

100 

183 0 0 

1838 

Cafedouion Bankmg Company . 

125,000 

11 

.'24. : 

6 7 6 


In 1857, the Western Bankj with capital off1,500,000,1 
and an authorized oireulatioii of £537,0!.ih, suspended 
payments; but neither the note-holders nor depositors 
eastained any loss, the sbareholdei-s, about 1,3<KI in 
number, some of them very wealthy, being liable for 
all the debts. Soon after, unuthcr Scottish establisto 
meut, the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank, having an' 
authoriaod circulation of £130,6.57, had to wind up its 
n&kira, with the entire loss of its capital; but in this 
case an arrangement was made by which its authorized 
circulation was handed over to the Clydesdale Bank; 
SO that it. was not lost to the ceuntrr,'as was the esse 
with the authorized circulation of the Western Bank. 
In both cases the stoppage arose from gross reckless¬ 
ness to advanoing moneys. The Scotch banks all issue 
mites as low at £1. The issue is regulated by act 
8 d9Tiet. e. 88, by which the power of iMuing notes 
is confined to those banks that issued notes during the 
year preceding May 1,1815, and t he authorized amount 
of each is the average amount of notes that it had in 
eircnlation during that year. Wliilo the English joint- 
Stobk and jjrivate banks cannot by any menus ezeeed 
their anthurized circulation, theBcoteh banks cun do 
soto any extent, provided they have at the head-oflloe 
gold and silver coin to the limount of the excess of 
usuo.; bnt, the amount of silver must not be more 
than a ouarter of that of the gold. All the banks, 
the Itonk of Scotland, the Boyal Bank, and the 
British Linen. Company, are required to send annually, 
in the month of January, a list of the names of all 
tbetopsi^ners, and such list must bo afterwards pub¬ 
lished ip some newspaper circulating in the town or 
county in which the head-olUoe or principal place of; 
issue isaituated. All the banks have numerous branches 
throughout the country; so that there is hardly a town 
or village in Sootland without Several of them. The 
number of tuoh branches is to all about 600. The 
Sooteh banks sB allow iotoreat on deposiU, and even i 
oh the balanoes of Current acoounte. in 1868 the total 
amount Of deposits to the Scotch banks was estimated 
. at.iiotlessthan £60i000,fX)0, Besides making advances 
to the vmy of disoottttts and loans, they advance money 
, on vyhat are oalled cash accounts or cash oFedits. By 
this means, a pemoii grantibg a bond, with approved 
aecuxitieo, becomes entitled to draw upon the ^nk to 
>4he extent of the sumetiphlateth and he makes itoposits 
at hie eohviehienoe for dhe lignidation of the 
These Aooounta aro batanoed yearly, Hke ouReht 
. ' '-.W ■ 


acconnts. These ca«h scoounts ate found to be ■vary 
advautageoos to traders, by supp^pg 'an additions 
capital, !■!-r the use of whioh they pay only. to ^oporr 
tion to the amount of it which they employ, (toequeS 
are not used to nearly the same extent ip Scntland as 
in England, acconnts being generally eettled by bank-' 
notes. A merchant usually draws Ut once ikom the 
bank as much as he thinks that bo.vrth reqil^ during 
the day, and nays in what balance he may have to the 
afternoon. In this way. Cheques are mnoh fewer^ and. 
thw seldom extend to sbiUiii;^ and peace. 

Iri»h Bank>. —In 1783 the Katiomu Bank 6f Ireland 
was established. With similar privileges to tboseeb^yed 
at that timo by the Bank of England, Ito captcu ia 
£3,000,000 Irish, or about £2,800,000 aterltog, of wtaoh 
£2,830,709 sterling is lent tothe government. The “rest"* 
ibrmed from the acoamulated profits is £ld)4i3,000. 
The authorizediasoeofthebankia£3,;738,000. Itollows 
no interest on deposits. The other issuing battics of Ire¬ 
land arc the Provincial Bank of Ireiana (faUadod to 
18‘25}, the Kntionai Bank of Ireland, the BmIhSt Baak-. 
tog Company, the Ulster Banking Company, and the. 
Eortbera Banking Company. The agnegate autho¬ 
rized issue of ail these is £2,(110,000. The authorized 
iasue of each bank is fixed by the aOt pf 1845; and all 
issues beyond that mast be made ngatosta ocfreroimd- 
ing vidue of bullion. The Irish, as well as tite Scotch 
banks, issue £1 notes; and the jeSat-storic battos all 
allow interest on deuiisits. There arb non-issuing 
joint-stock banks and private banks to Ireland; and 
ithere are numerDus braaobisi exteiiding 'over the 
country. 

Erom what has been already said, it will be seen that 
the term Bank, is applied tO establishnients of very 
different kinds, Banks are usually divided tote three 
classes, as the^V are merely fto themiistody or issue of 
money, or fiir’bdth. The first class, or the banks of 
deporit, are, etrietly speiikingitihoee early bonbs which 
received money or valuables mt custody, and kept them 
in their coffers till called for ; bat xwjw the term is 
genetalto applied to those estatoishmente that reoeiyo 
, mooey .irbm Cieir enririmers and lend it out to others 
at a higher rate of totereet.: Bitoks of issue are 
those that issue their .own istoos Ibr oirottlation } 
but as all of those, to tliis podutrt at lenet, Ukewiso 
receive deposits, the term is imneruly applied to what 
fitoms the third eUsa to' the dwision. Were the dutiw 
of banks limited to the sMo-otatody of money, they . 
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would (tin b« of iinmcnw w^wcEti^ wu'bKe. 

ISvaty oofi wtio Jem of 

jnnae/ know* the owde^'whkft attea^s ‘&eir 60Aiudy» 

txiAim ritlwtowyc^.tntjrvWNi.anlrieoiod'.,* wod hwoe,-,,...^.—,,— „—.-,..j..;.. y...... .^. 

tbe valaeof aidMOoffeomtrlb''w£io& fo lod<c»thei>i. |i>«okar. fcu^assaaQ eoiumiiwion« win * 



on^ QO«:f«o«i^:iiA|ii«&«r^«l( iipcH!k it»wt^w^ 4mp0sable meaiift 

pajrftortlio ttoobto Mid eiEpnam of JlMpiaffit i wiiile of pMd^p Cftjatdl jii; tkotttt^ 
the OMMo}'tjiiu: kwpt WM so taiiofa wiraarswn froin tbo oastEMitSM: 3 )^ the offiaast of notes io’ 
nrsdioft, oiypitel the OOBoWy, t^e sd’iiwtages «rf the amount of moaepin eourBe of 
oomhiiuogw^^fOtiiab-of lending money with tbac of vo' is, money received for the puTO 0 ss<if ’heii 4 : fhP*tdv 
eettina it smm hMsme apparent; and banks were soma distant place Msfntnreiimoi ^hesemakitoniM 
sot a ^ i sho d fof tho purpose 4ri'both receiving and lend* employed,—!. In discounting bids; 3. 
ingthmn^; the interests received on the sums beiue money in theformofosshciuditB, loMJsVofnfwififMWl- 
ecmsldSred naffildent to oorer all expense connected aocounispS, in the purchase of govarnmiffist Mid other 
with its management, or the risk ot losing it; and, seouritiee; 4. a port retained io tiU to mdetfUtf^t 
Indedd; as atrea^ seen,-almost all banks pay interest demands. Of these four ways of employiiig oapitslt 
upon tisnir deposits. By this means, numerous small three are productive, and one, namely the ii^ nnwd*, 
amnsof moneyi iAieb would have remained unproduo- daotive. The profits are tbatportion of thsi totM re¬ 
tire in the hsMS of individnals, are collected into largo ceipts of the bank, including oiscoant, intefwst, iilivi* 
soma'in the hands of the bankers, who employ it in dends, and commissions, which exceeds the amount of 
granting fhoSities to trade and commerce, and m this the expenses. A greatsavingis also effected, by the use 


eum in the chirrs of a bank, is Jeut out to increase the their money payments beyond their small dai^f expen- 
'Capital of manuflactwers and traders; ond thus the diture, and receivingthe inoney payable to them. The 
worM Is made one millton ridher, or at least is saved merchant, by sending all the bin*! due to him tO his 
from being One miUioa poorer. Besides the money banker, to be presented, and noted if not dulypaid, % 
which a hsmkisr receives in deimsite from his customers, saved a greatamount of trouble, and the risk of making 
he mast h« possessed of a certain capital of his own mistakes in the presentation of the bills, tha bimker 
iu order td oari 7 on business, and to insure confidence being always liable for any mistakes that nmy be oOm- 
in his stability ; for no one would lend money to a mitted through him. But it is in the use that the 
banker lf he iimcw that he was possessed of no capital, banker makes of the money that is introsted to him 
The interest dmiived from this capital forms part of the that he is of the chief benefit to society,—on his 
profits of ^ banker; but it is evident that the profit loans, discoun ts, and cash credits. It is hero that 
in this nsse is not the same as that whieh be derives he requires to exercise his greatest ability and shiQ| 
ftomtradiag with the oapitsl of others: inotberwords, so that he maybe the mean's of furtheringthepros* 
that the interest is not greater than if he had lent out perity of theconntry, by aiding honest indnstro, and 
htS Bonsy In any other way eqnaliy safe, and involving exposing rognes and reckless speetdatora. "iTrom 
^taesMneafuoimt of trouble. The capital of the banker motivesof private interest,’'says Gilbert, ''they (^e 
>«inaM properly to boiovested ingovernmeut securities bankers) encourage the indastrious, the prudebt, the 
yfsldiagtlffee per cent., which can readily bo converted punctual, and the honest; while they discounteusnoa 
onto moni^ia tbs event of an unexpected demand upon the spendthrift and the gambler, the li ar and the knave. 
Mm by Ms enstomers tor their deposits. The depostts, They hold ont inducements to uprlgbtneSa, whieh are 
over aad shove a certain sum which he must have at not disregarded by even (he most abandoned. There 
hand to meet daily claims, he advances in various ways is many a man who wonld be deterred from dishonesty 
asloahs, The best and safest mode of employing sneh by the frown of a banker, though he might Carehnt 
funds is eonsidered to be in the discounting of good httie for the admonitions of a bishop."—Itef. Sngltih 


mercantile bfils of exchange; that is, bills represeBting CgelopitiUa —Arts and Sciences; KoCulloch's Comnter. 
bond;)l!<i^ transactions oftrade and commerce. Abanker eial I)ietiowirg.i Gilbari.’s various Works on Battkiny; 
sometimes makes advances upon the deposit of exche* Bunhing hfeheod's Theory and Fractle* o/'BankMp, 
quer MBS or Other government securities, railway de- tmiDiciicmary^FoiUimlEconut^; ljaws<m'eMi$(oty 
bentorest Mils of lading, dock warrants, and such-like; of BomiHkc ; omith’s IKeaM o/ifttrions. 
but, except the government securiries, the others are BaWE-bOTn MxncxACTvaB.—In order to prevent 
generidly avoided by prudent bankers. Xa)ao8 are the forgery of bank-notbe, a great deal of ingenui^ 
usuaBy divided into short loans and dead loans, the and art has been expended on their production. The 
former haring s fixed time for their ropajment/tho principal features of the maonfiictare are,—a peeulhup 
latter no fixed bone, Imanaof thelatterelassaregene- kind of paper and water-mark; an elaborate design, 
rally avoided. Advanoes npon deeds, except in agri- printed with a peculiar kind of ink, and certain private 
cultural distralirtS,arealwaysobiectionable. Ifdepbsi' marks, known only by the bank ofiic-ials. Untull^, 

A. t at-.,. J Al,__«.<■ ail,J 1... 


evident that he must always have on hand, uninvested, engraving. They employed the following metbodt— 
tt considerable sum to meet such claims. The amount Thp note was first engraved on a soft stecfpiate, which 
necessary for ihis purpose may generally be pretty was afterwards hardened. The iiiipresrion pBa then 
neariy estimated. It dependsupon a namW of Mr- transferred to a soft steel roller, vvhioh, in ttstdrii,,.was 
cumstanoes; as tha stam of the moDoy-market, the also hardened, and the impression remained there, M 


evident fbnt 'the profit ftcrived therefrom is equal to principle of eketrotype-printiug; and, Slnoe that litBe, : 
the ittterest inpoU: the difi^erence between the average all their notes liave been prudueed by itud means.; (iSSe 
nmonnt in eiiiitttiation and the amount of eimeio re- anBCTXorvcK.) 

qujred to'bekept qn’hand to meet them, losstheex- Bastk-Kotb Pararms.—Mr. Thomas 0imbb, of 
peam df tbair tnaBit^QTOi If, however, a banker were I^ubliB, in » paper read at a meeting of the Ipstittf- 
obligedtdkebpdaadi^pckorbnllioBequaltotheamount; tibu of Mechanical Kiigineers bf Mripinghami ttoa 
ofMSffbtasin eirqulatibn. hecouldmakenoiirofit. But descrilms the interesting process bf bank-Mte ^nt- 
ibra banketlBgcw^ bredit it is considered that hfourth ing. Through the kintfiiees of thb aeoretaty bf this ^ 
oraffftbpart or tMaumu is usually eofilciont. Besides soeiety, we are enabled to copy thbiaasttatiOtiaw^ 
tetring SB !^aees {<»' the safe-coatody for money, and Vaocottpanied the paper. Iii wle inauufabture of bant 
allowing iaterost oa deposits, banks are of great use ipotos the printing ^s gsua&y beau aeoompbshM f»au 
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pnxtoeding ratUfAjkorito, 
whtto tito o^ivrl^rito tne 
final mplM l^iWliA to^o 
mrto 8 « of «Mi| fivto Miit 
eomeo mto tti« wto»e ®, 
fie I Vho RTowtoritoi^oo 
of tho »apMfl«iook ink w 
wip«d oif bjr tka rnaobtoo, 
tborobf totoentoff wo W 
boar of tb« fioti toipiiig 
by hand 3 tto to dona by 
meiniR of tk» Mpfikfitorfitor 
G-, on wbiek w vooad a 
longth of ootoKii nfiotfa, 
Ibra wipiiie.raBlto to aH> 
tionary wbUa tfio |tol|f|roti 
i« to rt*t} but oa, tjiantoy< 
gnu befsnutingr to toowt 
tbs roUer prsHW agtoast 
(he sortoes of tho pre» 
vinatly-tnfcsd tAatot and, 
bv turojog m the opnoMto 
direolum, wtnot off tbo 
supsrflnouanikt When the 
sartors of fibto roltor bs>- 
comeA motramfi trtth 
ink, a tongth o€^ oottoa 
elbth noon st^ o 4 hAl to one 
ronnd.totornoff. ! 9 fika 


-SroK BanvAiiov 


X rt rsTOlotioB of the ^ygon, 

<vr*; Uy . thereioia, *aob plate oa 

arriving at (be ttottom, {at 
TZ ’• toked, aiKla* i*pro- 

(y oeedanpotord# to first imr- 

Ia^ V VlP lially wiped births maotone 

KM l\ Pd at Ck, ana afterwards finsly 

Ah hC wiped by hand to B{ muj, 

\ )v yy)}/j!Z "* omwM: at the top, is 

printed ftiMn »br the 
prrnttogf'roBer© Bevoral 
HW/lJr'—spooMd eoatnvanoM are 
. required foe ptodmane 

|L{ the resnectJVO aetions at 

w _ t he nuuihioe, tV pHocipsl 

of whwh are the sppara- 
tns for iooktog and torn- 
mg the polyMn, and for 
the motions of the pnnttng'WoUer and the mkmg 
appvrntus At each printiag the pOllfiim to sub 
jected to a hesiy strain by the vettunu pietsmre ul 
• he printing roller D, fig 1, tending to turn to first 
in one direction and then m the oppowte. dtoeetion, 
slterontely, as the pnntmg-rtfiler names over from 


now deseribed The process of printing from an en (he motions of the pnnttng>roUer wm the inking 
graved plate may be oonsidered es divided into three appanitue At each priiiting the pOJrgim to sub 
separate portions, namely, first, the inking of tin jected to a heaiy strain by the vertiw pressore ol 
plate, aeeond, the wiping ol the plate and tliird die printing roller D, fig 1 , tending to turn to first 
ilia tMdng of the impression, including laying and re in one direciiou and then in the opposite, dlreetion, 
moving the paper All these are usually perioimed alternately, as the pnntmg-rtfitor parnm over from 
by J i ang, exeept the actual taking of the impression one side of the centre to the Other f to therefore 
by the press, and each ot the three operations oomi requires to be very firmly looked during the time 
pies abbot lAe (nme tune in performance, in oonse it has to be h«i' Btfttlfmar? for Thid » 

cfoenoo ol wmch ftU tl»ro» oporationv are orranped io tlfertod by the Icxdciog lover H, iprlueh. bung lowtrfl*d 
be peomdea mtii eimuhMwoQely m tke oieohme hv its cwu m$ert9 the steel tootb 1 into o»e of Ibe 
el^m Ifco be ideecnbed (The beak note prmhn^ speoea rouad ibe rtroQiuferenoe ^ the polw'n 
Tneebiae fa »owa la the eonexfid encrretta^e Fig 1 1 ® Ihe ttiming of the polyt^a throuj^ oaeteaih ot 
e aide eleeatfoop end % S « mfetoel aettion taken at a revcriulion heiweon each pnntM ia aetfOOiplwhed 
eaag^eatofIT 1 li^oemaobifteeonarataot abort by the Uorera and Qatna ICj^ and oaeol three 
pwyffwwl (At fi« I and of twedtT levora (K) altemhteiy wilbdrahv aiad protrndee the 

ndes, oh of wbieh are held the ten engraved platea t ofch 1, eiiile the other (It) foovea the earw^hcot U 
frofh the botee ara to be ptmteds fbeae ten thioQgh the leauved arc l^he of the Irveni H 

eogrevad idetee ate hjMd w poe^tion in doreUile a»d£ia«oariraaged, that ae the tooth df the Wtking*< 

fotnad bf tea Bl«a pbffce aerawed ttpon tm mter lever la wltHdraVn* that of the tarBrrtif 4 evCT a»t^ 
matefeeitdeaot *Eh« Jlate* aad polygon the toothed mtGVM pta^ and w>e vend Tho 
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D eonetaiMo ' . 

t)ii«nilMt baw»»)—,„_ , 

jMr nmKtb 

the pnntiog; wUbr wpia MiKrtiiatt 
fcmtiaa, i» pt^naed far toM 
Mts of cami !%« huM^S i 
dootoi^ V roU, olvio T«rtio«U^ in » . 
frames witli the maefame fbe mite 
blocks IS faced with a SahaQrtee Of I 
against which rails tfae upper seMoanfiia 
sectors, wfamh is also made of barter 
steel bearmg smiaoes are retaioed in 
Spiral spnaga X, &g 2, which oattT ifae 
Sectors, the pmtiiig roller, am) tap tefnii 
aoetora are prerentea from sli 
the blocks 'W far means of hi 
of motion m other direetions, but |iiArte 
pmg An endless sheet o< Haute (X) 

the pnutiDp roller X> and over the g ., 

above, travt Umg in the direction shown faf the htewi 
in fig 8 the nnper rollers Z ere oaHted W Uhlte* 
tors V and slide blocks W 1 he luking of the amteitel 
plates IS performed br the mfcmg^rete <3, Im, I 
and 2 Upon the capability ot the masldne tft ipE tint 
engraved plates efihctitely depends £M ateWUMSf 
and herein lar the mam dilfii oltv, and therstexiihfjte 
ihilnre of prenons attempts at improvHpypt fhe 
dilhonlty was much enbanied by wa cinMUteiee 
that, HI oiinc the ink epplioabla to enpitetia pitted 
a portion ot it becomes thiekensM, ite mte te 
urmediate nse In the ordinary hand^lte tlw 
thickened ink colleots in a nng on tJliM tei of 
dabber which barel) comes into contact WStotWt fte* 
during the inking j and this reqnires to be rte^rsdd 
ocoasionally trrm the dabber ty a knife or scc^ger, 
otherwise, by its mnung with tbe fretber Ipi; the 


haitd, and was sopphed With ink trotn a pStmniM 
surfsoe through Which the ink was caimed iohtndeji 
and It was funnd that the thickened ink, ttenwste 
termed '* gatherings,’ adhered at first to the p«V^ 
rated aoriace between the perforations, and alte* 
wards, when the film t ad arrived at a certain ^tecteSi 
It was transferred bodily to the snrfaoc irf tt# inkte- 
roller fl hese «spenments led to tbe adoptioii bf ina 
following ink ng apparatus The short eyttew 
figs 1 and 2, eontainmg the supply of ink, ig 
with a nstrn, tbe rod of whioh is a screw Ibid pM- 
((.ets fat low the evlmder expsmde Into a hteanM 
rectangulsr tray, rather larger in site than «ip pM* 
tt be inked, and this tray is covered wilk a tepMa 
of steel perforated with a nnmbor Of Sttei iwte> 
The piston is slowly raised 1 v the screwodiWdtoB'ifM. 
and the bevel wheels Q attd ratchot>«hcel M 
to charge the cylinder with mk, the piston ki liMiteh 


and tbe perforated top plate removed fbr 
ink and, on replacing tbe top the piston >k ilwte 
nntll the mk exndes tfar< ugh the petteWtitein W 
t<to plate, tbe hwermg and raising of tiiap^li <blte 
effected by hand hy a winch upon thS ironnp «( WS 


*i r-VaiB!i(aan SicTioir, 

nad. The roller is first earned to 
I n$ ihe proper tune, and With a snf 
’ I thp plate o» which the paper to 
sk wd, neyti the roUer is carried 
nqrfisec of ine plate, to produce 
(hirdlv, it Is raised from tfae 
to it* fires positioa The tnottott' 
toller H theretor# as shown bp 
in teS,TlatoiSTII t «idto& 


mg of the machine is kept up fay the 
(sm shafit (fig 1) acting on tbe ratdh#tll|ite % W 
small hut vuifinent qnanfitr of ink bstemllildsrep 
loTced lip through the perforated Miee Ittf 
plete inked by the mking'rplWfli ,yto,hte MN<^ 
0, shown enlarged in figs 4 to fi, 
ot a nnmber of dtsos of wo(^ fteki Witemd mp 
tightly together upon • s|findl«, eaal wte# iil|» 
lathe It IS worked to and Crp nstetotW^teHtotlt 
wtermiiBiim by the raOfc and !««teJ5t T^,*tes 
shte on a cylindrMi rod (Dl, whte sfldfWjtetetoi 
^ ?, oarrying the nfiler, to m teMft §m htetet 
snfiloiently for esastng tlw 

ink to the engferefi plaii cm m jMiitol# apH 
and ahown in figs. 4 ste ifir tfAtepM fififi fw 
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ijawwwtat far « 
,, n)^ ■41» tafaitw- 
«md tfas fiwM B> 

'tiMfadcM «|karmfain>j^lrbf 
^ ttira«d tiu^uitfa one-l)«ttifa of 
to brU|t tfa« next Oagrored pSate 
!l<M4]r tofaeiokod when tbemkine- 
the JWer G A» the ink m 
faroted iokinK table P to the 
in, i» ^e» of dots throogh the boles 
ikv^diuw^ tlte engraved plates would be inked 
[fr^ and therefiBie tmpimeot, manner, but 
leentad hr the apphoation of tbe two email 
ig^WdUie 11, wbioh are pressed in oontaot 

_ i’f cpringf One of these dis- 

hriMifatK^VOilfiti tnnplT revolves in contaot with tbe 
but tho other has on one ol its bearings a 
amMrtlNhiOligtrM It an end-traveramg motion, in ad- 
ditidp ^ sfafarotaiw motion, and Gios tbe ink coming 
ta tn# ttfllUtr in dots, is equalized over its enlire aur- 
imd the ndung oi the engraved plates is rendered 
«U over, The oouastonal removal of the 
iMtiwnod ink h'om tbe aorfaee of the mking tablO V 
k pkfavidod for "by the arrangement shown in hg 7, 
piAkXvm. The ink-sorapw u is shown in the position 
«mn Apt of aotion, and If is the lever, and If the 
rk^eSduig-Tod for communicating the required mobon 
go ft itdm the oam If On the aoraper heginuing to 
morfa aotoss the lakiug-table P, from the ppaition 
idkowa *t <3 m the drawing, a small oam at each end 
OaOaM k to rise, and so to pass clear over the table 
wiuioat lOraping, white m tbe return motion tbe 
•cra^ deaoenda into contact with the tabU, and 
traAoil before jt the thickened ink, which tails into a 
irengh prepared to receive it 11 the scraping were 
t<> Imi perlormed once for every impression printed, 
then H would only be tequired to allow the cam roller 
at the end of thelevei H to remain rontinualh m the 
groove of the cant lint as it is isquind that tlie 
Mnqpng ehould be performed onl> occasionally, or 
Ohoeihg every thuriy sis. impressions or revolutions of 
thib ehkseiUdt, the following ariangement is adopted 
Jbt 0 k a iateb, which, so long as it is not raised, holds 
th# ooaneeting-rod M, pushed outwaids iateraUr, so 
diat the cam roller is out of tbe esm groove If Ihe 
»MCfaeVWhe«l Q has seventy two teeth, and is earned 
forward, one tooth for every impression, by the paul E, 
wbidh k actuated by the cam shown by tbe dotted 
Ike Attached to the ratebet-wheel is a disc (S) 
haying only two notches (T T) in its circumference, 
nod u k a rockisig-franie, locking on a piu ai its lower 
•kfrMa bavbag on the upper part a pr jectliig bngei 
whi^ k oauaed hf the weight Vf to press continually 
agaiiiftk edge of the due 8 V is a holt worked up 
MM spirn at each revolution of the cam shaft by the 
Mki mvM and cam that works the paul K of the 
raMwet-WhMl The npper end of this boll slides in 
the ririaktUipfranw V, and so long as the finger is on 
the ed^ of the disc 8, the bolt \ rises and tails just 
clear <n the lateh P, as shown in tbe drawing, so that 
H proflucM »o action But onoe for every thirty six 
impretaMne of the msChme, the fioger ot the rocking 
iranta t? 'ontera on* of the notches (1) m the disn, and 
the ijn* 5 irtg.fearao fallmg forwaids, tilts the boE \ 
into tod BtoitW indwa ed by t he dotted line, wUon the 
»M)t riMing of the^bolt lifts tbe latch O, as shown hi 
the daCtaa line The tam roller is now thrown into 
the «fto«|» 00 f e M Sjy the lateral preasuro of the stbnng 
leatw m a*u|i W* awaplng ol the Inking.iabla p is per- 
iMttoiw once fay the revoiutiion of tbe cam E At tbe 
end of bha aaveiutlon the cam-roller la thrown out of 
tlto Mtnimdto If fay the inclined atop X at the end of 
■ ■ “ * k instantly held out by the dropping 

and betora the bolt V again msea, the 
, . Q hM been imam tamed forwards one 
t!ohi|L^«p W(t^ fUMor of the rookiag-fnume U is 
agmiw oSiabt ^ noton Pi fud therefore the bolt V 
r^ 0, end ceases to lift it for 

ih» akiit toprtsston* )fr. Thomae Grubb 

ta liw pawllM, and alto fat tfae eonstroo- 
ttmt nf W* eMimBt he hwt daidvwi iu««h 

m f 
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by mwsa^ „ 

a riuurt aatoua ofitt beuig ___ 

and eilieieiitiy/and this ^stem ,4adii^i 
speotioa, the osta for tiie rtonfawd 
several oam», and for keeping the eak 
their ehaltv m the exact positiqna" 
psoouNe to tentative tnais Wbep , , 
oocamon to bnng this machine nndsr tfai 
Tustitatton of Hoehsnical BugsOeert Ik 
the president of the society, Sir T 

spoke of it aa being besuttfolly . 

purpose for which it wae deei^ed, 
hunseV as much struck with the 
struotiota and tbe accuracy of its Wt^bhg, 1 
stated that two of tbe machines ahwa ww, 
been in ooascant use et the Bank of Itolhnd 
fourteen years with scaroely any repairs. 

Banc-Kora Sneaavuto —We have ■## 
of the manner in which tbe platee are mSStk 
separate snbjeots or designs forming PM, 
bank-ttoto are engraved by hand, in the fokt 
on separate steel Uncks, which age ' 
hardened, and are preaerv^ aa the pSti 
terns, not to be printed from The eut-, 
then transferred in relief to the sarfaiW of 
rollers, by rolling these over the pattern h 
a heavy pressure, and theae rollers afto . 
hardened so as to be used as dies to impreel 
graving upon the pnntmg-platM m a tiwm 
to that long employed tor engravmg tbo 
oybndere need ii caueu printing, but veqtikinw <— 
greater amonnt of acouraoy in the prestnkt wiMBietfi, 
The entered platea for prmtmg the baidtototoll fafe 
made of soft ateel, and mo never jhardafaed Afier 
being engraved, because,bemg of la^wxe-HMt'mhea 
long by 6 inches wide,—they would alntoSttogMlily 
not return their ftatness m hardening, Hofagncgr, 
when worn in printing, the soft platea aBOOgg^Ve- 
paired agMu by means of a special arrangoiiMutf wat 
tbe inventor has destgned for the pnrpOSA 
enablee the roller to be applied agalig to tho pines 
with perfect accuracy for renewing wo fadfURMon. 
In first ifflpreMing the plate with the maator Toitolvor 
die, the plate ia fixed upon the table of astoong'totot- 
mg machine capable of exerting a preskoregp to five 
tons, regulated ae reqiured by meaW of a WOkMbd 
lever, and tbe poaiPou of two regtetw-poi^ m ffos 
plate being eccurately noted by sneato to * tniitoi- 
meter microscope, are registolM in a bfaidt kept for 
the purpose, the master roller ia then paaito d<er tfae 
plate by the machine under the heavy preastofa, htong 
very steadily gmded by a special pandM-atoonin w- 
rangement with pressing eeetora sihulMf wprfatoi^e 
to those of tbe note printing maehihs mrcaffy de* 
scribed The table is provided with optupuifa fatohst- 
ments of ten great delicaey, and tbe pyeetoWtoihe 
eugievmg-roiler upon tbe plate iS not prciditm faylfae 
roller descending upon the plate, but % tod khlo 
bemg raised np to the roller The table fatoWf bf 
siderable weight, is btdanoed, so that |l is istoed 

vertically with atorre of a few pounds $ a>l4W^ff^ 

nded with two separate lever-arran gefflW ita*WMtO for 
light, and ihe other for heavy pxmtoOTWfaftofay any 

pressure, from a few pounds tqi to the Ato funk, dan 

be put upon the (date Bor rtoewriMtheiutoiMOti 
upon any aubeannent oooasion, the pfafte fafeiA nX^ 
to the table, in cxai tly the sane poiHttotttob«kK*« W 
means of the micrometer miproscope afap JWfttter 
ol its position, end the roller is pkitodioiito ]* 
sgsm to deepen those parts of tfaiefaiiJkifMuE thfam 
have become worn in prmtmg 

B*itKnUi»i,Minfc'*M«rfffr tonea, 

Ital banco ratfo) —The trtlettf toe 
relative to baakrpptai—the $4 Ban- ¥i 
said to he against **ai«sh pertous ‘ 
rnirt,*’—w a ntqtoi transk^n to 
eui jonf itmgtts roHia. %he did 
hcugiwroKtfo, f^ kwgwiaiid 
tvMtoogn. l^ttsatoto 
k 
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faAfe eQ«0} 1^'. 
tAken ikoitt tkA 
fastsued. to it asiS 
hav* Apiroci 
changow/ot 


tb*i «gt»« dl tJitiir ' 
ide»i%iibma ibAisi I’bb nao Of 
fioril alio |iT>&mled in tho titOe 
btAtt. x4. lly Otber* dcrivo 
tUan bunep roUOi broken beneb; 
Itbly. When A banker fbiled, to 
irbien tbe publio waa infonned 
aoS' to'^wbom tbe bank belongttd was i)o 
a' «D«dltitoa to btmtiuue lUs butouess^ I'bo 

_abb^ ibe second JSnglisb statute ail 

tbAWOt^Ot^otwbldi wereinoorporatedin 1 James 1., 
■Wbliw #M conrtderable period tbe leading act re- 
)A^it%<^iluitviipta. AooordingtD these etatntee, abank- 
cttw ooneidored a crijiiiDiu or oH'ender. In 1731 an 
Ab bas'uaestd, by wbieb a bankrupt who secreted his 
prOj^tty w books was made punishable W death ; and 
Jobo t^xrot was. under this law, banged in 17dl. At 
thepresenttimo tite laws of bankruptcy are calculated to 
operateibr the general benefit of tradej butnererthetesa 
^«y ititpoaepensjties oil fraudulent or dishonest per¬ 
sons. Bobme “•4»ei Baakruptoy Act,18el," only oertam 
tra4aesO(Hil4 become or be made bankrupte; and relief 
to periiiaifiiini difficulties or inennSnement, and not eub- 
ji^totnalawol bankruptcy, could only be obtained 
ttiider prorisions of Tarious- pots of parliaiuent 
passed fiom time to time for the relief of insoleeat 
oelbtcM. But by this statute, sec. 119, all debtors, whe¬ 
ther tUadars op. tmt, are suldect to its provisions; but 
#npn^t|liadier tumUot be adl^ b.ankrupt, unless, 

Sritb intedt to defeat or defraud his creditors, bo ehati 
depijril tbnrsalni, or, being out of the rridm, wi th such 
iateiit peimiin abroad; or with such intent make any 
frau^leM' oOnveyanee, gift, deliyety, or transler of 
ids' real or personal estate; or nu)<«ss be commit 
thepfiiusr ante of bankruptcy after-mentioned i and, by 
tkt mpe astute, it is enacled that the following ebaSl 
'bo.U0(tlndlt^ acts <d' bankruptcy:—-a trader lying in 
prisOntbt''debtfoi‘ funrteen days, and anon-trader for 
' twoo^hdar months, or, in either case, escaping out 
6f |ins«n;.*d«btor( wbetber a trader or not, filing a 
daelsSMlWB^^tatbe IS unable to meet his engagements; 
»tvadar' 'debtM taffering an execution to Im levied i 



fraudulant entry bi.pr umissid 
doobment, or writing relating uisremt or, wngmiwe 
like time, kUowiim that he is unable to pteet 'bis ,4Ui' 
gagsmenis, franaulently, and with isdfBt tc-dtbdrisb 
the sum to be divided amongst tbe genuAl-bti^ Of bis 
creditors, have made aw'ay ivitb, moH^gcdi tSUcum- 


bered, or charged' any part of bis ptopeswt : 

sdludmation, he shall ooneeal any debt ana to oj worn' 
him. Siniilar penalties attach to atrvtdisedp 'tihe'fol' 
lowing casesIf bechaU, under hfi* baukmptbf.-dr 
at any meeting of bis creditors wltbui tbsisa nmttb^ 
next preoeding the filing of the paUtbMi fbr aqjudi- 


or acstmiiag or compounding for . tbe same to the satisr i 
IbstSusiof we cremtori And any debtor may petition 
ibr >a4|ndlewtSon of bankruptcy against himself. In 
oaasil4b^JwrsouB areimprisoned for debt, aregistrar 
is to’pli^igat the gaol, and examine the prisoner, 
afikp 4)to parptniiaon of fourteen days, or two 
o4«ndbHP.tB(mtiii|, .«S the case may be, and as before 
meS^m^,>lke .may make an order of adjudieation, 
grant :^K jnpteetioa, and order his release. If the 
prtsmug Iwoimto cunfomi, or to Sign bis examination, 
w pQtit^ iBay oominit him to fbs eonmioh gaol of the 
oonptyvtb««^tobeJtept, with or without bard labour, 

: .to any timasot caoeedntg one month, The 6b|act of 
itoftoute isko administertfae whole of the bunkrunt’s 
•sfaite benefit of bia creditbra, to disciliarge him 

jkcBbbbf4lj|(toa^ and further bability, on his fairly 
■:''bis- estate, And ’ making a faU- 
'ali^^MWiw%a''imafrs. But, on the other band, it 
de^l^a tSft bankrupt shall be guilty of a roisde- 
'kBeitotbrt Iw Babtc, at toe diseretiou; of toe court 
'tosdl be courieted, toxiuprisonniCDt 
to torn three years,, .or. to., any. fp-eatar 

to toe oiltoue any lexisting 
toefoUtn^ig otvenees :—ff be 
abaB'biem^kiAk«lw*^ideT or'be':examined.'';'Orire^ 
to or'Mfii^totoMet ids p{operiy:.'<iBd (betoode'Of: 
fra di»i> 0 itol,t ■««,..after'»djBdteatio*i, ’OrAitbin-sixty. 

pifti intent todofraudbiecreditota, 

K rtobezalo aaypart of faia property 
ck iUpwardhs or disclose, within 

da or bsbsf that a faise 

sad to b^TOotoyis «r •«- 
to storsdaloaBy dfeets 


like time, under the false cotourand ^rattooe of hSMlJf- 
ing on hnsiness, and dealing in toe icfrdipatli ooufss : 
of trade, have obtauied on credits fwrU' any parsou* 
any goods or cUattel^ with intent to dafl'ahd» or, with 
intent to defraud bis crediiore, witbia tbe |ih!a tinio, 
pawn, pledge, or disjiose of, or otoeto'to ’toao^^ 
bo-nd-^e transactions in the ordinary why. of his toade, : 
any of Ins goods or chattels which liavo beeu. c^tameo 
on credit and remain unpaid for. Although tbeatatiito 
contains 232 seotiuns, the fomer laws applicable to 
bankrupt traders remain in force, exee^ wIkiM ih^aro 
altered by the law now under notice. The: whs^pf tiia 
itankrupt's efSeets pass to his assignees, andbeiSbottpd' 
to assist them by making such ditolpsuto a* witl 
enalde tbem to divide the same amonj^t hiseredttors- 
In a work of this natui'C we esnnot tot®(‘::mttoS®y 
into tbe law t]f bankruptcy] nor should we bara tostod 
of it at such length, except for the radieal chaise 
effected by the mto statute. {See .AsmeiSXM.'tiSrJi. 
BvifKaupT.) 

B wTK.s, fiiviKfls. (See 8AvmoH BavXa) 

BxNgsia, bS«k‘-ei-a,in'Bot., a geifi of plants bekmg- 
ing to the nat. ord. ProUane^, and so named is bonour. 
of 8ir Jusnph Banks. The species are bashes asd small 
trees, found in all parts of Australia, They have bard 
dry leaves, duB green above and almOstwhite beiteato. 
The branches bear, towards their extremities, luhg 
heads of very numerous Cowers, The ilowers'SaUwto 
muelt honey ; benoe th:) aawe honeySui&hs-traas CoiU- 
monly given to these plants by the eolobists. Sevtaial 
species sXe much cultivated in British coaserratorisa. 

BaWNaTYN* Ctxnsi btW-d-iine, a iitetarr edab ta- 
stituied at EdinbuT.Th, ib 1823, by Sir'tfalter 
who was its first president. It takes its namwirdtU 
(Scotgc Baaaatyne (1545~16C7), compiler of tha Cete-; 
brated M8. in the Advocates' library, eUlitfod^ to^iifr ! 
Pbelieum Seoierum, It consisted origin^ty Pf: 

31 members; but as many persons of rank 
distiuctioit were anxious to yoin it, tbe hbmbeXi ia 
1823, was increased to 100. Its <>bye^ is toe prfritoug 
of rare works Ulustrative of the history janfi' aii@^ti«s 
of Sco tland, for dietributiou ummig tbe 
of whom pays an animal subscriptio.n Of five gpiUMSi, 
Since its ooaiincnocmeut, it has published upwaifii <>f 
lOOquarto volumes of rare and iatereetiug woiton 

BaNnxK, bin'^iter, is a piece of olotk atokuhefi to 
.the upper end of a pole'or staff, audtowd% b«ai|ttig 
Some aerice or emblem. Banuers or atjmcMtdb ufivc 
been in .use from the earliest timek. Vtfk .find toism 
mentioned in Numbers ii., where toeubfidritonfUrad 
are ditocted every man to " pitch by bisutoi ptMliaBd 
witb the enrign of their father's bUoM."’ fbtftHifiett 
sitatidards w'ere probably not bonnets, buk'twpMSenta- 
tioUs of some animal or other objeet fixed bn ton top 
of » pole, as the Hvmau eagla or tbe fiilbwiiim owl- 
The chief use of the standard or banusir in silt titties 
must have been to serve as a rallying-ppbfi hbulditn's 
in battle. Bence they have alweys bven ’tofiarded as 
an emblem of national honour, wbkdttlfilMsmor Was 
ever ready to dcfrnd at’ the riuK odffis mplf 4 b& beime, 
banners taken from an sSenr^ bava PSM tu- 

gardtoae'spe<Mtropbito<fil'toto>%'-' j 
. Baxtriitte*. was' tow'llm'to Aktdfffit 

who was entitled to^mar wlmbnelfi^toiilfitdd) to wis 











WVE^AL; IOTO^ATIp?T, ^ 




iTM »tde to Mn|; toto tbo fioW • sowteot body of 
to boy® tb«« owo J 0 «dor. Tiu .owioted 

ontW^^'oi'bittilo, Ota aoOodnt of dktihi^uUhOd.aer' 
vkws.' Ho took preiwdoiioA of idl otbor ftiW' 

bMOMi. Tho d^ity hm not beon conforMd for «long 
tiiM. Il» origin i» of owertniD dato; bat it ba* ]>ro- 
.;ba%;ot(if*ted-.^;iEd'"drd,J.■ ^ ' 

B4AV*'prooliuna-, 
:-of pernona;ub(.>(it j 
:lo ha «»W the objeot being th«t 

iboaO whh iheve ob§e<ttioi»i to the marriage may have I 
«a opportunity of atating them. According to the law 
of Engiand^, title proeUiuatioo muat be made on three 
auoeewivebubdttTS in fbe ebureh during the time of* 
the Celebration bi pubbc woraliip; and if the fcarriagc 
bo not jnrfth^iect iritbin three .months after tlie liiiit j 
[ireolamatiotij the game process must be repeated. The 
]«Odaa>»tion of banna may be dispensed with by ob¬ 
taining bxlioenaeliein some one authorized by the 
bisbop ef the diocese to grant it, by a. special license 
grbstM by the erchbishoi) of Canterbury, or iiy aoor- 
tibcatefrom the superintendent registrar of the district. 
fA«elA«KX(ie aiMl blAKRXaon.) 

itbi-ibef', in Fort., is a step or sm«.Il 
termee ol'earus constructed along the faner side of a 
parapet for the muslie.tecrs to stand upon when the 
parapet is too high to fire over. It is usually inode 
about four feet wide, and raised to within 4* feet of 
tile crest of tlie parapet, 

BAJtXiH Coos. (See COCE.) 

EasT*K-THE». (bVeFicua.) 

RAOPi»-T«3!E. (See ABA.NS051A.) 

BapaiA, 6A/'-t-a, in IJot., a gen. of plaafs belonging 
to the bat. ord, l/epuDUMosai, snb-ord. Cittalpimeig, 
Tho Bpecie.s JS. nilida yields the dye-wood known in 
eonnneroe as bar-wood or cam-wood. This dje-stuff 
iaempkiyed.in conjEnotion with sulphate of iron, to 
produce the dark-red colour of the English bandana 
iwndkerehicfs. 

Bi.rAoir.Ei, klf'-o-met, the name of a jniKterious 
•ymbol, or idol, wtiieh the Tempiars wore aocused of 
worshipping in Iheir secret rites. Thu term is gene- 
rs^y eupposed to be a corruptioa of Mahomet, to 
whose faith the aiembere of the order were accused of 
having an iuclioal ion. Von Hammer, however, derives 
the name from the Creek 6(j.p*«,baptisTO, and «»«£«, w‘s- 
' dom, mid ImlicvcB that it denotes oertsin small inimau 
Bfures, found in some of the continental eolleclions, 
vritbtWb heat.,., and covered with oroblcms. 

BabMaiAj^p <is'-i-tt,iii Bot,, a geu. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord. iryawinos*, sub-ord. Tapilionuettf. 
Tm tpeoies are numerous, a’<d chiefly natives of K ortb 
America. B, tff wrforio is the wild indigo of the Dnited 
BtateSi yielding a blue dye, resembling, but much in¬ 
ferior to, imligb. This plant is used medicinally; the 
root and herbage being stated to possess antiseptic, 
Bub-aatringent., cathartic, and emetic properties. 

BarxiSK, vap'-tigiH (Gr. haftizo, I wash or dip), is a 
Mertimrmt of tbs Cliristiou church, consisting of the 
topiioation of water to a. person in the name of ttw 
Father,; the bon, and 'he Holy Ohost, by which ho 
heoames initiated into the visible church. It is an 
isstitotion ordained by Christ himself, when he com- 
miaBio|ted his disciples to go and teach ail nations, 
bapUaing then] in the nmne of the Father, and of the 
Son, ana of the Hnly Ghost. The rite, however, i.s 
bebiwod tobe nmoh more ancient. Baptism. orpuri- 
fioafidb b,' Water, is ssid to have formed part of the 
eerdmony admitfiBg proa^ytes into the Jewish 
ehutoh j and it is blso aaid to have been tho flrstccre- 
pmny performed at initiation into the Heusiniaii 
myaferlea. Heubtiess, as a ilt and natural emblem of 
ptirifleiationj wnaihmg by water may bo supposed to 
wave eodated from avery early.perioo. Grothis,indeed, 
iB bf :bm»idn tl«it it dmrived its origin from the Oelnge, 



ar^D iu' the Church as to how baptiam is to be ad- 
mituatore^ and who are tho proper subjeete of it> 
whbther it is to be dohe by *priiAh« jt. by affusion or 
poorinm or by immerslen or dippiag; wfeether it is 
to be aaministered only tcradiUti, dr mad . to infanta, 
Xbe Baptiata are the most iinpOrtaiit sect that hi^d to; 
adult beptism and jtnmeraion. {S»e Barnstb.) There] 
bi no: direst evideniGe tp he obUiped 4u Serimure bn 

■ vAta '• ■ 


first aUttded toH^ Iranmos, and Wat i^torwanSa 
etrongfy opposed by TwtuUian, a proof, eays Heeg^er, 
j d Hibt Hie ywabtfoe WM not universally togweded as an 
apostolical institution,’' Tbe doctrme, however, eon- 
i tsnued to gain ground in the' Christian ebureh; nut it 
was wot till about the 5th century that.it was 
eatabUSbed. Infant baptism, bowever, emnns to be in 
aeoordanoe with tbe general spiritof Christianity, wbiifii. 
makes the eltildreit paiWab.erit of the btef^bgs b^to^^ 
upon their parents, and to be a neeeasssy bansegeeneb 
of the dootriue of origiotj Win. We alap' find lAe 
aimstlea baptizing whole hoos^dlds, of whom itmiiy 
readily he supposed that infants formed apart, blany 
writers, too, regard baptism as odrresponmng with dir- 
e unicision in the 3 ewish establishment^ being the bafi^ 
of distinetioii betwen the Church mid; the world; And 
hence some of the fathers have held timt'ib'idioiud not 
be administered, till the eighth day.; iptbeff^mitive 
chnrefa, the office of baptizing Waa vested pmeipidly 
in the bishops and priests, or pastors of tberesrpewre 
parishes ; but, with the consent of the bishop, itwas 
allowed to the deaeon, a«d id Arses of nedcsmty,«ven 
to isyoieQ to baptize. It was admiuistoiwd onto on 
the two Bolemn festivals of the year, Easter and wrait- 
snntide. The place of baptism was at fiszt-nnlimited, 
but afterwards icpft'silerMrs, orjfijjiite (which sss), were 
erected in or near ehurshes for that puTpose. Bybbe ' 
Church of Borne baptism isdefined tom '^a saeraaient 
iustitnted by our Saviour, to wash away origiBa).sin, 
and all those we may have oomm’tted; to epnammueatc 
to mankind the spiritual regeocration.and tbe gi^^ Oi 
Christ Jesus, and to unite them to faint as 
members to Uio head." In the ArHdleS'bf thleiCfabriih 
of England baptism is said to bo *inotbnlya )d^ wf 
profession, and mark of diffcreuom wbmmby Cbristiatt 
men are discerned from Others that be not obrist|to«d ; 
but it is also a sign of regcneiWtiOn, or nfW bfi<tb, 
whereby, as by an iuRtrument, toej thait yOoSlV#. biq*- 
tism ri^tly are grafted into theChmeh;; Abe j^iims 
of the lorgiveoosB of sin, of our adoptioato bo the Sons’ 
of God by the Holy Ghosts are riidbly signedsmAsAded, 
faith is coBlIlrroed, and grace i&creasM by'Virtoe of 
rayer to God." The Church .prescribe* ihkt bAptwai 
e administered only on Buodsys and holydaysi except 
in cases of necessity. ,Bhe re<]niret spossmrSibr in- 
fanha-^-for every male child two eodfatobto and mie 
godmothor, and for every fem^obildtwo godmothOra 
and one godtslbor. Some of the early Cfantdi be¬ 
lieved that baptism bud the effect of washing away all 
previous ain, actual as well as original; and fasnee tbe 
administration of it was sometimes ^ferrcd tiH Sear 
tite close of life, that sli their trSiisgressions might 
thus be removed. 

BaniSTBitv, Ulp-iis'-itr-t (Or. ftapfwterioji, a large 
basin or bath), the name given to' the bujldiag in 
which tiie sacrament of baptism was adtniidmnrim in 
the early ages of the Christian ohuroh.. .Tfasy were at 
first separated feom the ohurcbes or basilica* id wfaioh 
they belonged, as they were rcc^uired to. aedofltmodste 
anumbm of adult persons desitous td^ijstoeWibg't^ 
rite, and Who were subjected to totalteimmAb, after 
the manner in wImcIi John the Baptbvl! baptiiied in the 
.Iordan, at partain times appointed for thg pnipose. 
They were circular in form; but'at first■%«»* don- 
strootod in an hexagonal or octagonal ahspei piwed 
with marble, with large bssins Of the sameihateriid, 
generally three feet deep, either Mdsod above the snr- 
I'aco of tho pavement and entered by-steps, drtont 

below its levm. Some were of most vSaborato S^ 
tcetiirol derign; such' as the mKmtSt bbpfisfefy sf 
Tisa,Tie feet in diameter, three storiasfiiTi^bt; sud 
surmounted by a dome; » 0 d 'thw babtistiery bf Flbreace , 
built of black and white marbim iaefeet imdisiu^^^^ 
and magniiicently adornrd with: mcbaicB' by Addt*’* 
Tall, and bronze doors <rfbes®tifel;WdwWuinshipM^ 
bated by Andrea of Plsa and Boia^.^bdAvb, The 

toraest ever faiiilt i»' the oi»; aijachbd to lho ehtn^ 

St. aophta, at Gob»tant»B«^e; W»r bapti^wtoirf^^ 
'note are., those,'.of. ‘%®ibv«oifi-:]te.'.®i»»te»;;»ia^'«^ «.»• 











fHfi OF 


Baptists 


TBimi Lfttormo, at i «tid tboao at Bar«np», Asti, 
and the prini^al edtiAit t>{ Tuseany, It is ninpostd 
tiuU ^ pnlyf^nat flii^taf4Knn*es KiAched ta:» 
oatnad]^ were once oaptiatArieii^ and it is ]^bettle 
that the stone edidoe ax ^JSiaatimhnT^ lAown as 
Abbot's Xi’^en s^i’vAd fi^ a A'anilw purpose. The 
piaossjmridedia Baptist traapels ibr the total imnieTr 
sion of adait lasmbars of that bods are called hap- 
ti«f«r^s.r-Bef. SmflvA Qfolonisdiia—Arts and Sciences. 

BasxfSis, a'reHK'OHs sect, who bold that 

baptism is aot to be administered to adults, but only 
after a wsraopal profession of faith, and that it is 
to ba ai&nnitterea by immersion, not by sprinlcUn};. 
The otMatSoa of infant bantisra (see fiAmsat) amtated 
the Qitorab at a very early period, and about the end 
of the ’Jtiid eenturj Tertidlian declared against it. 
Beteral of: the later fathers entertnined similar views; 
bat the daotrine of infant baptism continned to spread, 
add ia Uie bth bentnry the opposite opinions were 
oondoinded as herafical by several councils. In the 
Middle Ages, the doctrines of the Baptists continned 
to ddin ipmUnd notwithstanding persecution; so that, 
Bcoordh^ to Mosheini, the number who professed 
them id the beginning of the 12Ui century amounted 
to 800,000. From this time to the commencement of 
the BeformatiOn, Germany was the chief seat of the 
Baptists, whence they spread over Holland and other 

n ts. LitUe, however, is known of them in England 
Ore the loth century. They wore persecuted in 
the reigus of Henry Till, and Kliiabeth, and several 
of them saS'ered at the stake. The first Baptist church 
was formed in London in 1003, and in 1351 they bad 
inBnglsnd and Wales no fewer than 2,78& places of 
worship. In Scotland and Ireland, thw have also 
many places of worship; but in the tfnited States, 
theyare more numeroas, constitnting the most' 
mtmerotts aenorotnation in the conntry, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Methodists. Hiough all' Baptists agree 
in holding that baptism is only to be admimstered on a 
pcofesstoiv of .idithin dnsus Christ by the recipient, and 
that; the oedy acriptoral mode of administering it is by 
imtnenuon, yet they differ among themselves on many 
other p^ts, and are split up into several minor sects. 
TIU) iemm b<mF ^bis eottUtry are the Particular Bap¬ 
tists, who ara Oalvinistic in their views, and hold that 
Christ died only for an (dect number. The General; 
Baptiste maintam that Christ died for all men; and 
these Ore again divided into the Old Connection or 
TTndtioiim, and the Hew Connection or Trinitanan, the 
latter by tisr the more numerous. There are likewise 
BBverai stitaller sects. Baptists differ among tbeni- 
selvea also: as to! the admission of those who h'avo.not 
been baptized in their way to commanton with them at 
the Lord’s table, and to membership; tlie one class 
being termed 0 |^, the other strict, communionists. 
Tlm Beptists were among the foremost in the Held of 
foreiim missions, wnd they have ever been very zeatoos 
in that eiiae. They have colleges at Bristol, Bradford, 
PontjmimL Haverfordwest, Xottingham, and Begent's 

Park,lii>nddD.-'''' 

B4*1 Aar (Ang, * Sai. hab-gan, heorgan, hirgan, 
igrgan}, literally, to prevent, keep out or obstruct, to 
guard, to timira, to fortify, to prohibit. 

Ba», in Mus., a perpendicular stroke drawn across 
the lines; Of a piece of muSio, to divide it into equal 
portions or measures of time. According to Sir John 
Hawkins, thd use of bars is not to be traced farther 
back than 1574, though bars are to be found in the 
“ Ayrw sad Hislc^es " of Heniy Lawes, published in 
IMl. 

Ban, 1& Afrioan tralBo, is used for a donomination 
of prise t pMment being formerly made by the negroes 
almost wh<^ in bgra of iron. 

Ham of gold or silvm, is ainmp or wedge from nunes, 
esst in « romii'and never wrought, 

Bs*b i* one of the nine hoftonrolils charges or 
figtoos plaoAd Upon tire field: or escutcheon, called dr- 
diaersSv,. and ootwisis of two lines drawn across the 
fleML It .ditfers from tthe,/hM in this; the fess occupies 
a tbttd psfrt of the fietdj smA is oonfined to the centre; 
whermuD^ bsi' eontainsonly a fifths is not limited to: 
any part, and is never toome swglT. It has two dimi- 
nutivesi'-tbeafossf, wtueh is ludf the width :df.the famr, 
Bod the Imriwts or AanwtsL wtuiA is half the Width of 
the oloseti Of the«4oset, ih«re*nmfbe ilvein one field. 




Wt the barndat ton be borhd only in eonplbs. :®«rs* 
are eo oaUed when they jStapd in 
when the shieMeontoinea **m*k«r ;df birrs of riehM shd 
cdlenr, altorimto,; of even number, that is eSUed harry 
af so mahyjoieoaM bwry of siitoysat Smdywfes, 

B>^, in Pnys. Ge;^,, a^n obstrnotioni obns>a|ihg of 
sandbanks dr ro'sks, which prevents the entraneo of 
vessels Into a harbour at low water. They are; for the 
most part, tormed by the aeoumnlation of esrth, m°di! 
and sand, wsshed away and brought downby the water 
of a river on its way to the sea. Imo rush of w sf er, ho W- 
ever, genetaUy keeps clear one, or two deep narrow 
channels in the mass for the entrawe and «wt Of ves* 
seis j but in some cases, the entrances: to rivmw hare 
to be kfipt open by the eontinual removid of the accu¬ 
mulating detritus by dredgiog-maohines o<Jhstruoted 
for the puraose. 

Ba 8, in Courts of Justice, is an inoloSure or piece 
in which counsel or barristers-nt-law stand to plead 
causes in court. It is also applied to the baches 
where the advocates are seated; because, anciently, 
there was a bar to separate pleaders ibom Sttomeye 
and Others. Hence our lawyers who are callsd to the 
bar nre termed barristers, an appellation equivalent to 
licentiates in other countries. (5ee BAUntsssn.) It 
is also the place to which prisoners are brought to 
answer their indictments, Ac. 

Bab, in Law.—Fleas in bar, or peremptory pleas, are 
fonndim on some matter tending to im^acn the right 
of action itself, and their effect, cunaequcntly. Is to 
defeat the plaintiff's claim altogether. Picas in bat 
are subject to various divisions. For, first, they com¬ 
prise the class of general leeuee, which are denims fez- 
pressed in a partieular form by ancient precedent) of 
the whole matter in the declaration, or, at least, of the 
principal fact upon which it is founded ; wbUe all other 
pleas m bar are distinguished by the tetro of sperial 
pieai. All these pieas are governed bv parbottlar 
rules of practice; as they involve much legal techni 
eality and •nicetv, they are generally drawn by pleaders 
or barristers. In oriminaf pleadiug, a special plea iu 
bar goes to the merits of the indictment, and gives a 
reason Why the prisoner ought to be discharged firom 
the prosecution. They arc principally of four kinds : 
a former acquittal; a former conviction; a fanner 
attainder; or a pardon. {See AuraBrorS Acqtnr, 
AUTRErOIS ColrVICT, ATTA.TJVDKa,) 

Babamvton, hUr-A-lip’-tmi, a term employed by old 
logicians to denote the first indirect nwde of the first 
figure of syllogism 3. A syllogism in ioraWpton is when 
the first two propositions tliereof are universal afflrma- 
tivus, and the third a particular aifirmative, the middle 
term bring the sebject in the first and the predicate in 
the second proposition. For example; BA, Every evil 
ought to he feared. BA, Every violent passion is an 
evil. LIE, Therefore, something that ought to be 
feared is a violent passion. 

BaBB, barb, the name fdven to a fleet and vigorous 
breed of horses reared by the Moors of Barbary. They 
are usualiy nervous and long-winded, but, as arttle, 
are not remarkable for symmetrical beauty. 

Babsaoab, bar^-bil-hSn (Fr. barbacage), a watoli* 
tower placed before or oyer the outer gate ofa csstlc* 
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ytgfi, forming an advanced wmdc to proteot the oastl«» 
or. With regard to eitiaa,»towor or outwork placed itt 
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Barbadoes CRifitTy 


H»y iiupartiuit point of tliv SMtoaiidinff w*U*. 4!«o, 
lui npettore mtdeih titown^ofafartrem ;toi!retKrou|'h 
upon an en«nay / Al* 0 / >> ISwt at the eotranoe of» 
bridge,, or th» odU«t Of a oity, liutin!; a double wi^ 
witlt tovmn. Aie berbaoan of the oastie war a point: 
from whiob tbs drawbridse affording the prinoipBl v/ajr 
of egreas and iiigresa abrose the aatroandiiig moat 
coul4 be raadii}' defended by the gffard conetantly 
kept there to prevent surprise qr a nicht attack from 
hostile troops. Ti»e barbaoan before Walnigate Biir, 
York, is a good specimen of this old style of fortifying 
the entrances to towns; and remains of this defensive 
OtttvSorkt as implied to castles, may be seen in the ruins 
of those at Canterbury and Vramlingham, and, iu a 
more perfectstate, attached to the Oustles at Wa^ick, 
Carlisle, A^pwiok, and Scarborough. Tiie origm of 
the word is doubtful j but the Tsormati-Frcnch are 
considered to have derived its use from an Arabio word, 
and to have introduced it into England at the time 
of tho Conquest. 

llASiiApoas CsnniiT. (See MitfiattiA.) 

Uxanipom SoossnsaiiT. (See I’krsskja.) 

BAiiBAnozs Lao, iar'-bai~di>te l/tk, a commercial 
name for thojietroleum found in Barbadoes and several 
otiicr of the West-Iudia islands. (See ’Pxnohpvvi.) 

Babsaxa, bar'-ba-ra, a term employed by logicians 
to denote the first mode of the first figure of syllogisms. 
A syllogism (a barbara is one vvlioreof nil the propo¬ 
sitions are universal and afUrmatire, the middle term 
being the snt^cct in the first proposition, and attri¬ 
bute, or predicate, in the second; as, BAB, AH beings 
wlm, on reflection, approve virtue, are beings eon- 
scions of obligation to act virtuously. BA, All men 
are beings who, on reflection, approve virtue. BA, 
Therefore, all men are beings conscious of obligation 
to act virtuously. 

BAKBAUtAii', bar-bair'-C-icn, is a term derived from 
the Greek, and was implied by that people to all that 
were not Greeks. The Grei?ks being at that time 
superior in civilization to their neighhonrs, the term 
implied a sense of inferiority. When tho Koinans first 
adopted the term, they applied it to themselves, bat 
afterwards to all who were neither Greeks nor Ifomans. 
After the fall of the Western empire, it was applied to 
theTeutonio races, and Bobseqneotly to the Moors: 
hence the name Barbary, given to a district of Sforth 
Africa. At present, the word is used in the sense of 
savage, rode, uncivilized. 

BAKBABiau, in Lit., consists in the employment of 
unusual or anti^nated words or phrases, or the assign¬ 
ing to temts a different signifloutiou to that which nsago 
has conferred upon them. , 

Babbabit Abb, Pxasnr Am, Magot, iar'-ba~re, in 
Zool., a species of ape. It is spedaUr interesting, as 
it is the only one now left in Europe.' It is about the 
eiztt of a large cat, and is greenish-grey in colour, paler 
underneath. It has no tail, and is sometimes called tho 
tail-less monkey. The muzzle is not somneb elongated 
ns in the baboons, and the facial angle is much higher 
than theirs. It has small, round, reddish, lively eyes, 
and its ears resemble those of a human being. The 
face is nearly naked, and somewhat wrinkled. 11 nsiinlly 
walks upon fonr feet; but it can be tamed and taught 
to walk, though clumsily, on two, Thev ore founa in 
large numbers at Gibraltar, and inhabit the firecipitous 
sides of the rock. They are gregarious, and live in 
parts of the rook inaccessible to man ; but they are 
ofien seen in great numbers, the females carrying 
their young ones on their backs. They are very seldom 
destroyed, on account of the amusciuent thev afford 
i>y their gambols and tricks. The Barbary ope pro¬ 
bably came to Gibraltar from the north of Africa, 
where it is very abundant, and inhabits rocl^ moun- 
tains. Bands of them will often plunder gardens, while 
one of the number keeps a keenlook-outT This species 
of ape possesses a considerable: amount of intcUigenoe, 
and is often seen tame in tbit country. They most 
however^ be taught when young, os they often grow 
auUeii and rioious as they grow old. 

Babbbb (Safbue ptdgati$)., h(irb'-ei, e, fish frequent¬ 
ing the quiet and deep parts of rivers, and switnuung 
with considerahle streo^fa and aotivity. It derives ito 
name from the barbs of wattles attached about its 
mouth. It is.now and then found measuringtbree feet 
ill liRigth ; but its average is two fret, and its weieht 
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about ten pbunds. The Thames produces barbel of 
a '';liirge: size;.' 

*'Bo mumeroiia 
are they about 
SheppertOn and 
Wiuton,'" writes 
Mr. Tarrel, 

“ that 160 lbs. 
weight have' 
been taken iu 
five hours; and 
on one occasion - 
it is said that 
280 lbs, weight Babbei.. 

of large-sized barbel were taken in one day." 

Babobb, barV-er (Lat. iartU, a beardl, !• onsi 
whose occupation it is to Shave or trim'tbe beards oi 
other people. The professica of barber, like many 
others, is an institution of civilized life, and is only 
known among those nations that have made a certain 
progress in civilization. "We do not read of barters 
atEome till about the year 451bf the city ; btit there, 
as elsewhere, when once Introduced, they became men 
of great notoriety, and their shops were the resort of 
all the loungers and newsmongers in the city. Senoe 
they are alluded to by Horace as most accurately in¬ 
formed in all the minnte histo^ both of famities and 
of the state. For tho entertainment of waiting oos- 
tnmers, newspapers being then unknown, the terter’s 
shop was usually furnished with a lute or Other fonsical 
instrument. But, in early tunes, the operations of 
the barber were not confined, as now, to shavihg, hsiiir* 
dressing, and the making of wigs, but inbtaoed the 
dressing of wounds, blood-letting, and other surpoal 
operations. (BfS next article.) 

_ BAUBBii-CHtitPiiOBOir, Ae-rur'yon, was, in former 
times, the designation under which the distinct and not 
very similar ocdniation 8 of barber and surgeon wm'a 
carried on. InEnglaDd, a company was formedondte 
this name iu 1308, and the London company was flrst 
incorporated by Edward IV., in 1481. Afterwards, a 
voluntary i«sooiation was formed by certain persons, 
for the practice of surgery; but by 32 Henry TlUi 
c. 42,1540, these two oodles were united into one body 
corporate, under tho name of the Barbers andBitt- 
geons of London. This act, however, also separated 
the two crafts, declaring that “ No person using any 
shaving or barbery in London shall occupy any surgery, 
letting of blood, or other matter, except only drawing 
of teeth;" and snrgeons were strictly prohimted from 
exercising “ the feat or craft of barbery or shavfrg.** 
Four gonmors or masters, two of them surgeons and 
twu’>bdfber8, were to be chosen, who were to see that 
the spirit of the act was observed. This company 
continued to exist till the incorporation was dissmved 
by 18 Geo. II. c. IS, and the barters and surgeons of 
London formed into two distinct oprporatiOoa. The 
barber-chirurgeuD's sign, which is stiil retained, con¬ 
sisted of a striped pole, from whieh was suspended a 
basin; the fillet round the pole indicating the riband 
or bandage twisted round the arm previous to blood¬ 
letting, and the basin the vessel for receiving the 
blood. In Edinburgh, the barbers were united with 
the surgeons in one corporation, till about the year 
1720, wlien, in consequence of some disputes about 
precedency, a iwocess was commenced in the Court of 
.Session, which ended in a total separation of the two 
bodies, the snrgeons boinefouhd entitled to retain the 
charter and privileges of the incorporation, ^^bty 
years ago, according to Mr. Creech, in his “ Statisticu 
Account of Edinburgh,” barbers and perftuners were 
veiy numerous in that city, and had splendid sbons in 
all tho prinoipai streets. Some of them advertised the 
keeping of bears to kill ocoasioually for greasing ladies 
and gentlemen's hair, and there was a professor who 
adrertised a hair-dressing academy, and ^ve froturOs 
“ on that noble end nseful art.” 

Babsbbbt. (SSs Bbbbbbts.V 
B abbw, 4or'-6»f, a fam. of iiirds, belonging to the 
climbing ord., and distingai.sbed by their lairge cpnieal 
beaks, and by being beairaed with fine tufts of bristles 
directed forward. Thw inhabit .lava, Sumatra, Ac, 
Baxbbttb, ior-tef' (Fr.)-rln Mil, language, cannon 
are stated to be tm barbette, when they aim placed 
in such a pointion that they nngy te discharged 
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over t6« crefit ^th« «»ni|f 9 |;, tbe iDor« com- 

monwde, tWfmbrM^ 

BAKBICaK/,:--( fc.SiKBJtOAir;) ■ 

BA>iiiTOt> a (sl^Huj^df instramcnt ressin- ; 

bliai' the tyre, in'the nwHiber of 

its me laeeiitiibh of wb'oh has been ascribedto 

: 'jUwawMik.' 

SASsrsas, w employed in 

tMtiWf to denote tbii! teot* of sHperfluons flesirwliich 
grow np m the channels at intt>rTaU audorncsth the 
ion(^e a honse. 

BaXOABOnta, har'-ca-roal (Ital. barcaruolo, a boat- 
:i»ais)| ner^in 8011 RS compoRcd by the Venetian pon- 
dotiers, and Sling by them in their boats. The style 
wf theBe airs is simple and naturid, like the manners 
of thooeople who produce them; and they possess 
a hind w artless beauty which not only stsrikes common 
MTS, btit delights eren the t-irteatt. The Venetian 
gondoliers have the liberty of risiting all the theatres 
grs^, which g'nfea them an opportunity of cultivating 
meir ear and taste without expense. The gondolier 
■ongs are many of them so gracefni and pleasing, that 
the tnhsicians of Italy pride tliemselres on knowing 
-and singiug them. 

Baactay AKD PsBKrss’ Bkkwkrt.—T his establish¬ 
ment, which is sitnated in Bark Btrect, Southwark, is 
one of the largest breweries in _tho world. It was 
originated bv iferiry Tlirale, thefriimd of J)r. Johnson, 
in 1778, and was pnrehasiid by Messrs. Barclay and 
Perkins, at his death, for £135,1)00. At present, the 
establishment is of gigaulic proportions : more than ' 
600,0W gallons Of water and. 2,000 quarters of malt 
are used weekly. The brewing-coiipers will bold 
120,0(» gallons, and the fermcnting-vessels will contain 
1,500 barrels of beer. IVo steam-engines, equal to | 
76-borse power, are employed to work tbe machinery,-1 
*ud in order to distribute the ale and porter amongst j 
the rMail sellers in Ismdon, more than 200 horses and i 
drays are employed. 

Baks, bard (Celt, bard, a poet), a word of rather 
unoertaiii derivation, hut moat commonly applied to 
the prol'essional poets among the Celtic natious, 
Taoitas ((?erm. 8) tells us that the ancient Germans 
Sought to infuse military ardour into their warriors by 
thg songs of bards; and Utrabo and Ammianus Maf- 
o^iuuB say that the songs and liymns t>f the bnrds 
wdre fitmouB in their day among the Celtic ijeoples. 
They seem to have bcloDged originally to all the war- 
Bke nations of Western Kuropo; and it was only as 
civilisation advanced that they were compelled to 
■retire to the mountain retreats before the march of 
ppc^ess. Accordingly, we find them sftrgjigeet. in 
Wues and Ireland. Warton (in his XlMory 
jPswtty, Tol. i. p. 37) tells us the British bards were 
originally an appcndiige of t be Bruidical bicrarcbv; 
hut it is priStty well estabSehed, that long after the 
Jlruide were eitiuot, the bards, who hsd attained a 
tkntof eiril cKpacity, continued to flourish for a long 
periodamongtheCelts. It is even related of Edward!., 
that the more thorougbiy to aid his conquest by the 
sword, of the ancient Welsh, he gave orders to have all 
tbrir bsrds destroyed, that , when the source Of inspi¬ 
ration was cut off from them, (heir warriors might the 
more wThitig^ succumb to English sway. By the laws 
of Sloel Dna, given about the year f»40, among the 
Welsh, it was enacted that the court bard was to he a 
domestic officer of the prince, and to ocenpy the 
eighth place in his court. The hard was, besides, to 
hdd bis lands free. The prince was to allow him a 
hO^ and a Wtsilicn robe, and the queen a linen gar¬ 
ment, When invested with office, he reeeiyed from 
hie prince a harp of rare workmanship, and from his 
4ueen hi ring of gold, neither of wbioh he was to part 
■wrih On any aenouut. He was to lodgewith the jire- 
isetof the palace ; and on the three aimual festivahi 
he hia4 the privilege of sittiiig next this functionary, 
who was eii^uiod. to deliver tiie baip into his hand. 
Any person who in|ored this royal hard had to pay a 
fine of riit edwe and 130 pence 5 and any one who mur- 
Aergd biro bad to pay 126 coWs. These hards bad 
WBonnons mcttioriea, were iirahrate genealogists, and 
not aufr*qtteB% flattered the vanity of the coartiers 
to a gveat degree by ibrirhighly-colourcd narraltvcs 
Of the jnihlio and private transactions of the nation td- 
which ihey iKloBged. .They were oonsequently revs- 
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renoed aljnostas much by the Welsh hfroChm if th^ 
had posscesed powers of divine iPi^iatitov; 
were wsfeirined And regulated by An Cphou, 

king pf Waliri, in 1076 a.n; ^BerioaiCiil eiStedd^is, 
Or aessions, of fho:bards, and their sUcOessors the min¬ 
strels,, have edntintted in Wales down to our owhiinte- 
Ths Irish hitrdio history begins with Hie ^ilesiau ihvu- 
sidn.: There were three classes of them m IreCandiT- 
those who turned the tenets of religion into verse, arid 
who in battle rrised the wsr-song; tliose who sat in 
the open air and ehauted the laws of the nation ; aiitl 
those who sang history and the eiroloitis of hero.es. 
Their, profession was hereditary.. Their songs sro 
strongly marked by traces of Bcsldie imaginatiou, 
wbigh they infused into the Welsh pwrtry when 
GryflVtb brought them over, early in the Pltb oontory, 
for the purpose of improving tbe Welsh srmgs.—Hv/1 
The Works of Warton, Pennant, Walker, Joiiea, and 
Benuford. 

Ba«i» ESAKiSTS, 6or-ife'-sa-»i*f*, a sect of early heretics 
in the East, who took their nanie from Bardesanf s, a 
n.'itivo of Edessa, in Mesopotamia, who flourished about 
the year 170. They held that Christ was not, born.of a 
woman, Init bronght his body with him from besvcii; 
that tlie devil was not created by God, Irak was a sclf- 
existent independent being; and that there nm no 
resnrrocti. il of the body. 

Babedokes PAKtiAnSKT, iflir'-Soiie*, a nsmo givcii 
by way of reproach to what is otherwise called the 
Xsttle pBrliawicDt, summoned by Cioinwell after the 
dismissal of the Bong ParlianKOit. It was so calicd 
after Mr. Praisecod Barbone, * “ leathor-racrchant iu 
Fleet Street, and fteqaent in prayer,” who was one of 
its members. It met on the 4th of July, 1653, ami 
of the 140 members summoned to attend, only two 
did not come up. Verv mistaken, ideas tong prevailed 
as to the character of this assembly. The memlMjre 
were Said to have been chosen from the lowest, lueaiiest, 
and most ignorant of the people,—the very dregs of 
fanatics. The works of Mr. T. Carlyle and otbers have- 
served to put their character in a very different light . 

” They were men got together liy aniious consultatiori 
of tbe godly cler^ and chief Puritan lighte in their 
respective counties, not withont much earnest revision 
and solemn consideration in all kinds.” They were, 
indeed, o bodv of most sincere and earnest men,, only 
too eager in their efforts to accomplish a greatnatiomil 
reformation; and failed bjoause they attempted too 
mneb, rousing a storm of hostility "from all classes 
whose iniercsbs they threatened. Tbe great business 
tliey set tbenisekes to oeooibplish was '' no less than 
iptroducing the Christian religion into real practice in 
the soeial affairs of this netitm.” ‘^They had decided 
onabolishirg tithes; on supporting a Christian minieiry 
by some other method than tithes; nay, fm worse,, 
they had decided on abolishing the court of chancerv ." 
These questions not only raised storms without, fnit 
led to dissensions and intrigue among tbeuisetyes ; so 
riiat they at last resigned their power into the hands 
of Cromwell, on the Uth of Deoeiubor, 1653, atViir 
having sat for five months and some odd diwi,—Eef. 
Cfroanpell'f Lettrri and Speetke*, by Thomas Carlyle. 

Bahic Polks, lair poie ».—The term bare poles im¬ 
plies a ship lying-to, without any sail set whatever, in 
a gale of wind, generally speaking, in consequenoe of 
being on a Ico shore. 

Baboau) Ajrn Sal®, 5<>ri'^itin(Fr.5crga(gasr), in ttvo 
English law, is a contract whereby the bar^nSr, for 
consideration, actually, or by the deed admitted to 
have been paid, bargains and sells,—that is, contracts 
to convey tbe land to the bargMueo, and hecotnos by 
such bargain a trustee for, or seihed to klie use ol^ the 
bargainee;and the Statute of tJSes completes the pur¬ 
chase, or, as it ha» been expressed, the hsrgiwnllrst. 
vests the use, and then thnstatute v«rt|i the possessiou. 
But, as it was foreseen that cohvoyanoes thus msde 
would want oil those benefits of notoriety Ahich tho 
old common law assurances were Calculited to give, to 
prevent elandestino: conveyancen It was 

enacted by statute 27 Hen.’WlE 0.16, riiat .sniih %rgsi ns 
and sales should not'enure j(he available) to pass; a 
freehold, unless madeoby indenture, tod enrolled 
within six months m one or ihe opurte df vf sstmihrt 
HaU, or with the tostoi .rcitolaram i» 
peace of the county. ■ Clandestine Imrgatns and iOlef 








of olsBt^liHtweW*, or fcMM ^ boairS* may be Bfiou in Corenlry, Oifofa, ana mtey 

ncttirbftij wsBMaina, na Hash latere#t» #er* teirj: old loglieUtown*. Tlie tems barge-taard and 

oarkni* tiH sSodt fl* year* bofore, which ako oocn- course weih to be a corruption of paros.taOtt* ;iind 
sienedtbeTtt tb be ovdrfookedin flraniittgtbe Btatntoof jtoftjie-eOarsej tahing their name* from (ite potraef csr 
Wses ; and therefore shoh bargains ana sale* are not idahtor of the lettori. 

directed to be enrOUfid. Thieoudsaion gare rise to the (Sp,);~The commercial name 

S|>ecloB of (tobreyance by leaae and ameam. lleforo a]^ed to the ittguifo soda-itsh procured by calcining 
the adoption of this last mode of assoranee, the usaal Tairions species of dhkciat iSuhcmou, 
method of transferring freehold estates Was by a deed and AtHpl^s^ The plauto grow near ihee^,in- 
of feoffment, which was execoted on the land i and salt maTshes, and are extensiTely onUiraled in 
corporeal possession was gireti hythe feoffor delivering Bpaiei Sicily, and the Oanury Islands. ’The seed 
to toe feoffee a clod of earth, in the name of the wbolu is sown at the end of the year,' and tlje plants iwe 
estate, which was called Mrery c/seiriii. This was done Katucred towards the end of antumn, dried, dnd 
iti toe presence of several witnesses, who attested the burned. Barilla is a grey Scmi-l'used mass of ashes, 
fact by signing their names under a memorandiftn in- and contains about 30 per cent, of carbonate of soda, 
dorsod on toe deed. To obviate ibis, the plan of lease The importation, of barula into (freat Britain was for 
and release was invented. A lease was granted, or a merly very large, but has been reduced to nothing of 
bargain and sale made, by the transferrer to the trans- late years, by the varkiOB improved metbods Of mann- 
ferrec for one year, by which he became invested with featuring soda from common salt. (See Soua.) 
the possession, and by the release the property was Bauiioxe. (A'ee Babtxonk,) 
conveyed to certsin uses thereby declared. But now Babiuk, bair'^i-um (atomic weight &% symboi 
n release of freehold estate is declared to have the Ba), in Chem., toe metallic bmie of the athaiine earth 
same effbet as a lease and release by the same parties; bur^a. I'bis metal was discovered by Davy in 1S09, 
and therefore the deed of bargain and sale, so far as and viaa named bariuM, frotii the Greek' woi^ Jmrut, 
uffects freeboids, has become obsolete. Bargain and heavy, on account of toe excessive density of its com* 
calc of oopyilnW eitatei i« still a mode adopted to pounds. It may be formed, by voltaic dcoompoattion, 
enable a pnrehaser to take admission without a eur- iVom the anbydrous chloride, or by passing the vapour 
render, when a testator merely directs a sale of bis of potassiion over red-hot baryta contamed in oh iron 
Citato to be made, instead of devising it to his trustees tube, a mixture of oxide of potassium and bariiaiB ni 
upon trust to sell. The trustees can in sueli cose cxe- formed, which is anialgionated with mercury. On dis* 
cute a bargain and sale without being admitted and tilling off the mercury in an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
eiirrcnderiiig to toe purobaacr, A similar plan is the metal buriuni is left behind in a somewhat impure 
iidopted in the ease of bankrupts’ copyhold estates, state. Owing to the difficulty with which it is prepmted, 

( lie bargain and sale being executed by the cbmmis- little is known of its properties. Its speciiio gravity is 
sioner to the purchaser. A bargain and sole, or an said to be -1, It is a white, slightly malleable metal, 
oisignment of ekuttris pmonnl, may in gencrid be by deeoinpCsiiig water at ordinaiy temperatures, lb, 
purol,—that is, cither by mere writing or by word of quickly tarnishes in the sir, from the abaoeption of 
niouto, and does not require the solemnity of a deed, oxygeu. Wbeu luoderatoiy heated, it bunts vrith a 
iMf the actual delivery of possession. But instrnments deep-red flame. It forms two oxides,—toepriito^dc 
iumriting are frequent, and in some cases essential, acid, BaO, and toe peroxide, BaOa: the former only 
cud are cither in the form of a note or memorandara, forms salt. 

or of B regular assignment or bill In the case Baiiicm, CsnoBrnB or, in Cliem,, madO bydissblving 

of goods sent from abroad, the transfer is effected by carbonate of baryta in hydrocMonc .acid, evaporaiiag 
a WW qfZadiwy, which is in its form a receipt from tlie and (trystaUising. It is a ctdourlcss salt, crystallizing 
captain of the vessel to the sViipper, undertaking to de- in flat lour-Sidea tables, and dissolving in three parte of 
liver too goods (on psyment of freight) to some person cold and two parts of hot w.ator. Its solution terms 
whose name is therrin expressed, or indorsed tliereon, the usual test for Bnlplmrio acid, which it indicates by 
by the shipper; and the deliveiy of this insUnmem forming a white precipitate insoluble in nitric acid, 
(independently of the actual delivery of the goods) Babivm, Piisoxrni! or.—-The peroxide or binox- 
will suffice to pass too property in them to the party ido of barium is much used in chemistry, it being 
so named, orto any other person to whom ho may tbiok prone tojpve up its second equivalent at oxygen to 
fit to indorse it over. A oontraot in writing i# nei,i;.' catiiMsitt^ospborus, boron, and metals, at a reo heat. 
6;iry to make binding a contract for the sale of goods to Henqfl its use in forming rare perowdos of oertaiii 
toe Value of £10 or upwards, where no payment or metals. It is formed by passing oxygen over anhydroim 
delivery is made under it, or earnest given. It is also baryta at a red heat, or by besting to redness a mistore 
necessary, on the grant and assignment of life anuui. of equal parts of chlorate of^ota-sb und pure baryta, 
ties, toe transfer of ships, and the assignment of a The chloride of potassium is washed out, and the 
cqpjoright or patent right; and a bill of exchange, pro- hydrated binoxide remains behind in the form of a 
tnissoiy note, or cheque, or draft on a banker, when white powder. It has been proposed by BoUBringaOlt 
payable to toe order of a particular person, can be to prepare oxygen cheaply by passing a current of 
assigned by him only onderkwritten indorsement of atmospheric ate over heated baryta. I'ne binoxide of 
his name. barium formed is heated, and parts with the oxygen 

Baxge, haijt (Ihi.ba*^), aboatof ststeorpleBmirej ainKrfbed, leaving baryta behind, which is again snb- 
with elegant apartments, canopies, and cuahiohsi mifted to the oxidizing process just mentioned. These 
equipped with a bend of rowers, and adorned with processes are repeated nd i^sitieta, always using the 
flags and Streamers, gonmally used ter processions on same portion of baryta. The metodd docs not, bow- 
Ihe water by officerii Of state, magistrates of great ever, appear to have been made commercially available, 
Cities, Ao; There are idso barges of a smaller kind, Babe, Wh (Dan.), in Bot., the external coating of 
fur the ase of mlmirals and oaptaiaS of men-of-war. an exogenous or dicotyledonous stem uud its branenes. 
These are of a lighter frame, and may be easily hoisted It is distinguished from the nnd at jiiltt bark o! m 
into and out of the slilps to which they belong. (ISes endogenous or of an ucrogeiious stem, ly its mode of 
ISoAt.) It is also toe name of aflat-bottomed tosscl growto, and by the ease with which it may be separated 
of bnrdeni Used on rivers for conveying goods from one from too wood beneath. The hark presents thfeo d»- 
nlade to another, fcr loading and'unloading ships, atod tinct layers, independently of the cpidoimis wliieh »» 
has various names; aS a West*country bttege, a sand- common to it, with other estornal pStte of toe plant, 
barge, a low-barge, Ac. These three teyers, proeeediug from within outwards, 

BAaoktobAkn (CScr. 5«rg«-tearii).—-In (Joth. Arch., are known as the WSer,or inner bark; the.ositetor enre- 
the shite dr tile projection over toe gables ofa bmlding /ope.orpreenfoyeri andtoesaJerows. or corityiayer. Some 
is osdled the barge-oonrse j and,by way of ornainent, or botanists ^ply to these three Isyers, respectively, the 
to piroitoot toe plaster, which is applied under the eiroek tcrms,eatepAl»B>B, mesnpWiKint, andepi/Alairts. 
barge-eourse between the r®flttg and toe wtdi, from The bark is connected orgaipcslly with toe wood by 
injury from the weather, Boards, sometimes richly means oftkemedullaiy rays slid oamfriom-layer. (See 
carved And ornamented, teehnicslly called barge- Smett.) It develops in ah opposite direeuon to toM 
boards; are ikStened to the ends of toe rtecers that lie of too wood; for while toe latter rncreasssby addiwons 
on tod gable end. Ctood ^ohneas of these decorati ve to too onter surface, the bark increases by add»t>Oh» 
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to t^ntnor. iiimo one of th* inoet widely-npipead nligioits i«- 

lwei»» <^»titaiJng eeUiiliv {system maneesoftbe Middle dees, whieVfmatw the ooovdtBou 
to «€w after a few yeisni, of an Indian princej Joeapbat, W the hermit Baatein, 
^ become stnictiireB on the surface of the tree. It wius written oriKinaUy in Greek, not by John BehiM. 
Tt }SS^®i’®j^W!!^T?**?’*'ntiaueSt6 RrowthK)si|d>b*i* oene, as isome hoTe snpposed, but by an B*st««n, 
the life of the; laditidual, by &e addition utitdil probably an Ethiopian, OhriRtian. A Germaii traigisla- 
feyera on its tsper aurfeoe &om the Baabium-lajeF of tion of the orjgpta) was published by Idebreeht (MiSn' 
thejpod. In sometrees, tiiebak for cxomplo, np to a ster,1847V. iWm aLatin’rersioawlnehwBsextensitely 
bwwn ;Ase,thiMe:ubet layms mat be readily observed, cireutated in the Middle Ages, were made three terse 
(OSeldnan.)'T oo ontorlayemof the barb, from the die- and several prose teanstations in Proncb, Emma 

MnatnVk 4bn<w.Kln1s ’fYksm aaaam W*» _ ^ % dX.'L. 


jmapve aruj^^d loolcto tba trcolTy aa in Uermauy^ BadoifPwBniB tools his poem ‘'Bariaam 
uiOMXhuaom-oalc. In some trees, howeter* as the and Josaphat ** from the Latin verfdcm. It wil« Mso 
heooBj the hitfk always remains smooth, owing partly tran^tea into Spanish by Juan de Ar«e Solorsano ; 
wtbe smaii development of cellular layers, and partly into Bohemian ana Polish; and into Korwe^an 
to the er^t ^stensibility of the layers. There are laams oohJo8aphat8Sa|;a**),by Kini;Hakon Bpe3*re84{Ui 
8eY«rai kinds ofbarkwJnGb enter largely into commerce, rOhriBtiana,lS52). Tthas ev^nbeeii translated into the 
jroing nsM for processes m ih» arts, or for medicines. Talaga language of the Phillppihes. and there Printed 
> ThOMwiUbOfound noticed in separate arttclea,nnd^^ (Manilla, 1712). 
the botanical names of the genera which inclnde the BAsnBT. (ocs Hoannoic.) 

Xt.__ Vfl__1_v_ __ m .. w^'.. A ■ 


O^Ua bark (Ckotoh) ; wild-cherrj bark (CBRAsne). was played by six persons, three oi'cach sex, who woro 

Basic (Irish, hare; Tt, barque)^ a general naine formed into obuples, A piece of ground was then 

given to (mall 8hi|«. It is, however, peculiarly appro* divided into three parts, the centre one being called 
pmted by semen to those which carry three masts hfU. On® of the couples was stationed in this bell, 
wifhont a mizen-topsail. It is also osm by manners and their effort wm to catch either of the other couples 

I in crossing from the one side to the other, when the 

4 couple cauglit had to tgke Up their place in the centre. 

The couple m the centre were bound to keep together j 
but the others, when hard pressed, mightsever, 'Wheii 
^ aU had been taken, the game was ended; and the last 
couple taken was said to b« in hell, their pnniabment 
spearing to have consuted in kissing each other. 
Gaines of a similar kind, more or less modided, are 
still practised by young persons both in England and 
Scotland. 

Babm. [See Ybast.) 

Baumbciubs, nr Babuiieiiixb, i. e. children of Bar- 
mek, bae'-me-eidee, is the name of a celebrated Persian 
family, amongst the wealthiest and most powerful in 





?f Abul Abbas Baifah, the first Abbaside calif, and his 
BABE ' infiiience did not diminish during the reigns of Al- 

. . ,, ". .. . , , Mansur and El Mahdi, the latter of whom intrusted 

trsmed in the oosl-trade to indicate a broM*stemed him with the education of hie son, altei'wards so oele- 
sh^ without a figure-head. A long-bark 7b»fc jmel ^. jNated sader the name of Hanm A1 Kaschid. Yahia, 
vessel without a deck, and longer and lower than tfie tlis son of Kw«d, aocording to Eastern historians, Vras 
notion bark. It is built after the model of a sloop, possessed of the most distinguished virtues, and rca- 
■Bdis in many places called a double siopp. dered the most eminent services to the calif Haruir, 

Babkbb’s Hili,. (^ee Ttriiitnin,) ^ who, upon his aeocssion, in 7S6 a.h., nominated him 

BABEIire-BtBP, oar'-htnp jPtei-opiooAos).—A native his vizier. Equaily versed in eivil mattere and in all 
Of the South-Amerioan archipelago, building its nest that pertained to die art of war, he contributed greatly 
eloee to the ground, among the underwood and fallen to the pvimperity of the reign of Hamn At Easchid. 
bramdiea. Bays Mr. Darwin, ‘'Itename iswellapplied! Y’ahia bad several sons, of whom the beet knovrn are 


w© bare any authentic occottsts, was the prime minister 
of Abul Abbas Baifah, tb» first Abbaside calif, and liis 


n of juttice. 


IM smt^ 5 yet at otner times tne ■ gmd-guid comes Mamnn. After a period of nnoqualled pni^rity, this 

*^***?^ ^‘1_ n V j ■ vr n 3 > ,<*“ *03) Stripped of au its poweT and weallli, 

^EabEb, Waxbb, smau Tcssela used m HoBand for and treated m the most cruel manner irt the very calif 
tbodMmgeof freshwater, and for fetching sea-water who was so much indebted to it. BjMar waa put to 

“P *'**®5' *« death at the age of 37; Yahia and his son Padhl Were 

ittllgd wi M wate w. \ « . ....... . both impristmed in a remote part of the country j and 

^BE-««>v», inG:Mdmmg, a pit bttiltof bnekma all the relatiycs or fTieBds ofHha Bannecides wereiTi- 
fe^ouae h^e of glass, filled with refuse bark voiced in the same disgtace, some being masaadred, 
fbm^a lhsw^ in wWoh ptdted plants are plunged others imprisoned and deprived of their goods, th© 
Whteh reqeite Mttom-kMf, or heat round the rooto, and oansos asaigned for the sudden and terribife reverse of 
amefis^mosphere., I^ hrot wd^mowt^ are pro- fortune are very various. Acoordiiig to some, Harini 
doced by the forpientrtion of tiie bark. Tltese bark. was jealous of the power and influence of the Barme- 
bpdaor atovea are used far Uie culture of an tropical rides) according to others, Djafer had diaobeyed tho 
patms, Ac., and to atidwig cnm’’s orders in setUng at libwiy Ib'iaoe Aiide, whoni 
entfl^ of aU aorta. Yhey sro pHftcipa% ^uahle he had commandsd toTm pnt to deaUi j whae. aOoOrd- 
they otipply. which vanes ing to others, Dinfar had inarried or aeduoeda slater of 
ftom fid* fo 7^ Fahrenheit, as aoon as the flarw heat the prince, the heautifal Bbassa. The mfefortaneB of 
producedlD the Wtjy stegea of fermentation haa sub. theBarmeeidea hate afibrdedtheOrieiitai poet* mate* 

. .. i’h'lefot nnmerons MBBS, apd have «aoformed the 
B aet a » * fh* 3ooutBAT^iur'4am, y os is the tu^oet ofeereral tragemeaj among otheni tiirt of Ea 




miVmSAI* IHFOEmTION. 


_ SajmftbM _ 

S»rpa, entitled, "The B»H»emdeB/V whiiA »i^e»«4 
in ins. Ah nble and leeroed erilele on the BafmeoidM 
la to he fofnd in the Ctoroun Bnejrcleptsdin of £haoh 

Babkabas, TS* 8*-» eo 

npociTphttl worh aaorihed to BwnnhM, the eoinnaiBion' 
nod foIlow.l*l)ouret ol' St, Pnol. Thin epistle Im 
greater claim to caaonioal nihthori^ than most of the 
other apocryphal erritinge. It is o^d by Ckjhens 
Alosandrinna, Origen, Busebius. and deroitie, trho ad> 
mitit to Iw the ■worii: of Barnabas, bat declare that it 
ought not to be esteemed of the same authority as tlie 
eanonioal works. It is published by Archbishop Wake 
among his translatiotis of the works of the Apostolicid 
Bathers, in the preliminary dissertation to vhioh be 
gives the argiunents adduced to prove it to be the 
work of St. llarnsbas. It is, however, geneiblly be¬ 
lieved to have been written by some eonverted dew in 
the 2nd century, and seems to have been addressed to 
the unconverted Jews. It is divided into two parts. 
In the first part, the writer shows the unprofitableness 
of the: old low, and the necessity of the incarnation and 
deirth of Christ. He cites and explains' anegoricaUy 
Certain passages relating to the ceremonies and pre¬ 
cepts of the law of Moses, applying them to Christ and 
his law. The second part is a morm instruction, under 
the notion of two ways,—the way of light, under which 
is given a summary of what a Christum is to do that be 
may be happy for ever; and the way of darkness, with 
the ditferent kinds of persons who shall be for ever cast 
out of the kingdom of Cod. 

Bahitaiias, Gospsl oe St., an apocryphal work 
ascribed to Barnabas. It relates the history of Christ 
very differently from the Evangelists, aad«>s believed 
to be a forgery of some noniinal Christian, and after¬ 
wards altered and interpolated by the Mohammedans, 
the better to serve their purpose. It corresponds with 
those traditions which Mohommed followed in the 
Koran. 

BAhWABAS Dat, St., a Christian festival, celebrated 1 
onthellthof June. | 

Babkabitbs, Jor'-eil-iffes, the name of a religious 
order founded in the 16th century by three Italian j 
noblemen of Milan, who had been advised by a famous i 
ipreacher of those days to read carefully the epistles of 
8t. Paul; and hence they were also called Clerks of the 
order of St. Pant. They took tlie name of Baraubites 
iVom having performed their firs t exercise in the ohurch 
of 8t. Baruabss, at Milan. They were confirmed by 
Pope Clement VII. iu 15it3. The order dress in black, 
like tbeseciihir <dergy, and devote themselves to mis¬ 
sions, prea<!hing, ana the instruction ofyoulA, jEf ouly 
exists at present in some parte of Italy. 

IiAKXAci,r.,iar'-na-kel (Port, bmtaea) , a marine ani¬ 
mal, which atlacbcs itself to shi(>s' bottoms and other 
submarine substances. To such an extent will these 
little oreatures adhere to the sides and bottoms of. 
floating vessels, as to impede tbeir progress and render 
necessary their docking and cleansing. 

Bakbacbb OoosB. (She BniuricBB Qebsb.) 

Baboco, Aao'C'-Io, in JDog.. is a name given to the 
fourth of the second figure of syllogisms, A syll^sm; 
in iwrouQ has the first proposition universal and aloim-i 
ative t but tlie second and third particular and negative, j 
the mid<Ue term being the predicate in the first two! 
propositions: SB, BA, Even man is a biped. EO, 
Every animia is not a biped. CO, Therefore, every 
animal is not a man. 

BABOL>TB, Adr'-o.i7(« (Or. ioftt*, heavy, Ut&cs, stone), * 
carbonate of baryta, or witheriie. It contains SO parts * 
of barytes and 20»of caarhonic acid. It is found at 
Alston Moot, in Cumberland, and at Anglosack, in * 
Lancashire. It is much used in the Korth tor poison* 
ingrats. ' 

Baboubtsb, biX-rom*-*‘ter (Or. Anros, weight, •mxtron, 
a meaeurc), an instoument for measuring the Wcicht or 
pressure Of tbe.atmospbere.. It may be said to be the 
inveution of Topricclli, who first d^mdiistruted the 
existenoe of the atmospheric pressure by means of « 
eolunui of meronry cootaiued in a glass tube. The 
story of the invention cannot bo too often iwAold, as it 
illustrates in a most strihing manner the triumph of 
induotivc philosi^hy over deeii-rooted error, tip to 




the i^enomoBu ^a common ptunp. The rinhg of the 
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.water 0n:|he'Wifbfi;mWBlof :thB-ahf'was'.wewftinistd'.'lhr: "■ 
by tbb ancient dictum "BaturC : abhors a vaeim%" 
yrojoh was nnivhrsaUy accepted as a great tntb. ^ 
thns ^rspntfylhfiStature, and cbnhecting pbenoSMba 
with her likes and dislikes, the progress of true seuance 
was greatly impeded; Ibr by habit men ^t to attaobas 
tnnch imporianco to some meaningless pbresea as to 
aotaM isptt. To dueafton Kainre's shnorreneC of a 
vaonnm wss a Idna of scepticism, which mhst hato 
appeared to the eontempOraries of XorricclU (dmoet e* ' 
reprehensible as reli^us doubt. The sages of An- 
tiguity hod declared tnat a vacuum wes repugntmt to' 
Katium, and any one who ventured to dispute this point 
was clearly guilty of an ^attempt to subvert the nobhi 

The^Tst observation wli'iclil!^^orr£(iUi’to askKi^iro 
experimehtaUy why she abhorred ayaouain, was said to 
have been made by some pump-makerS of Plorenoe, 
who found that watew wouldBot rise higher than thirty- 
two feet, or thereabonts, when the air was eXhattsted. 
They applied to OodfleO, who was regarded as a cunning 
man in meobanice, for a solution of this problem, and 
he, not having got rid of the old metaphysical con¬ 
ception of KatUre, gave them the simpte answer, thst 
the power of Mature to contend againet a vaenum; ceased 
wlicn she had destroyed one thirty-twofeet hi^i It . 
is hot nnlikely that this answer of Caiileo was ironical, 
for it is certainthat he afterwBrds rejeoted the theory 
of Mature’e horror altogether, though without substi¬ 
tuting another. His pupil TorricelU was left to work 
out the problem, aud io him the happy idea occurred,, 
that the weight of the atmosphere mignl be the counter¬ 
poise to the thirty-two feet of wbtCr m the pump. He 
determined to test this byi^hesie by experiment, and 
hit on the beantifnl expMient of employing meronry 
or quicksilver to coutiterpoiee the weight Of the eir. It 
is not difilcult to trace the line of reasoning which led * 
to the adoption of merenry- He saw that, provided it 
was the weight of air which balanced the column of 
water, it would MCeesarily suetain a much shorter 
column of mercury; in fact, that the height of the 
column would be reduced in the proportion in which 
the liquid metal is heavier thap water. Thus, mercury 
being about fourteen times heavier than water, bulk 
for bulk, the fourteeuth part of thirty-two feet, or 
about twofeet four inches, would supply the place, and 
produce the effect of the water, Torriew’s experiment 
, was conclusive, and the nation that water rises in a 
pump through Mature's abhorrence of a vacuum ceased 
to retard the progress of discovery. The experiment 
is thus performed; a glass tube about a yard long and 
, a qij^SIcr.of an inch internal diameter, is sealed atone: 

and completely filled with mercury. The aperture 
being closed by the thumb, the tube is inverted, the 
open end placed in a vessel containing mercury, and 
the thumb removed. The: tube being in a vertical 
position, the column of mercury sinks, and after oscil¬ 
lating some time, it finally comes to rest at a hriefat 
whtob, at the level of the sea, is about thirty imiues 
above the mercury in the vessel. The weight of tlie 
column of mercury in tbo tube is supported by the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the roereuiy in the open 
vessel. There is no contrary pressure ou the mercury 
thus supported, because the upper end of the tube is 
closed; but if it be opened, the atmosphere will press 
equally inside and outside the tube, and the mercury 
will at Oncosink tothe levelof that in the vessel. (St* 
A.iMOSTitBB]s. } Torricelli died shordy after having thus 
devised a simple means of weighing the atmosphere. 

He left this discovery incomplete; for though he had 
Satisfactorily proved that the weight of the wMier in t)i o 
pump and that of the niercury in the tube each forined 
a counterpoise to eomotliing, he bad not coiifirmed his 
correct surmise that this something was the pressure 
or the atmosphere. To Eascal the world is indebted 
iortbis confirmation; he first proposed that Toiirioellj's 
experiments should be msdo at dillerent heights above 
the; sea-level, to see whether the column of mercury 
would indicate, by falling or rising, any decrease or 
increase ql'pressure. .Experiments made:by his request 
at tbe bcum and On the summit of Puj!.4e-I>owe, ,iu ; 
Auvergne, proved beyond n donUt that it was reaw 
•tbe vtoight of the atmMphcre Which supported the 
meroufy t for the oolunm at the top of themonidani , 
was three inches lower than thatobaeryed in the vawv. 
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The stralttht dim tnbe iiivarted into a Teuel of inet" 
maj, ui ia ^ experiniaBt of the Flowmtiae philo- 
aophw, tiA »7 he ce||«t^ the siutpleet forio of the 
menmriiu heEometel'. To pOndcr this ia< 
MruiMdt iDore {tottahie, the oistero eon- 
Csa taiBiBe the jaOrcury, into ^hich the open 
TO eod of the iWhe idipSi i» ooterod in, the 
^ extmnl itir heiiic ottfy admitted throuf^ n 
Tej7 entail hole. The tube is usanlly fixed 
; 11 in a tuaho^ny firame, On the npper part of 
I which there; is a sesle gn’sduated in inches 
from the lerfel of the inercnry in the cistern; 
It—I e moyttbte index-shows on the scale the letei 

I ofthe inereuiT. A thermometer is generally 
; attached to tne same framo; the annexed 
: figt^e ehowB such an arrangement. There 
is one serious fault in a barometer of this 
Und : the fixed gcale does not always indh 
cate tlte true height of the column abore the 
surface of the mercury in the cistern, for 
this surface necessarily rises as the column | 
sinks. If the diameter of the cistern is large 
relatively to that of the tube, the error from 
this source is lessened. In Fortin’s Imro- 
meter the base of the cistern is made of 
leather, and can be raised or lowered by 
means of a screw. This contrivance enables 
the observer to obtain a constant level, and 
~ it greatly inereases the portabUity of the 
instrument. In travoning, it is only nooes- 
/ sary to raise the leather till the mercury, 
Vw^y which rises with it, completely fills the cis- 
tent; the barometer may then be inclined, 

' inverted, without any fear that a 

ciSTXBJt bujipie of air enters, or that the shook of the 
iiaKoai. mercury cracks the glass, The siphon ba- 
roidetet is a bent glass tube, one of (be branches of 
which is much longer than the other. The longer 
brahnii, which is closed at the top, is filled with mer¬ 
cury, as in the cistern barometer, while the shorter 
brandi, wbieh is open, serves as a cistern. The dif- 
iorenCe between the two levels is the height of the 
baroitietOr. For indicating good and bad weather, the 
wheel barometer, invented by Hook, has long been 
used, but it is a tory imper¬ 
fect JBstrument. It is merely 
a siphon barometer oonneet- 
ed with a needle, which moves 
round a graduated circle. The 
annexed figure shows the in¬ 
strument before the mercury 
is introduced. In the ilhwiijgr 
leg of the siphon a float W 
placed, which rises and fells 
with the meren'ty. A string 
attached to this float passes 
round a pnlley, to which the 
needle is fixed, and at the 
other end there is a small 
weight,somewhat lighter than 
the float, Wlieu the pressure 
varies, the float sinks or rises, 
and moves the needle round 
to the corresponding points 
on the scale. The barometers 
in domestic use, which are 
called weatheT-glnsscs, are of 
—y,-.-,. this kind. The words *‘0m, 

Wflacavn-GUSS. Ji„e, vartaitit, &C;, geooraUy 
tppcar on tbe gradnated circlc;; but they dOnot afford 
any niliable indications of the weather. Change of 
weather I'reijnbntly coincides with change of pressure ; 
and expcrkriree has: proved that the barometer may be 
used as a wreatfaer-indiCstor, bat cannot alway.s l>e 
depend bai. As a mle, afelling barometer prognos- 
tieatesraui; a rilniig barombter, fair weiither, When 
the onltHnii bl merebry is nnideady, it indicates an. 
uiMCttled oondiiion of the atmosphere ! a steady baro¬ 
meter indicates tbht the weather at tbe time wiillast* 
Iftfad merettry be ibw’, the weatherwill remain bad; 
if the awrenry be biji^, the weariier will continue fair. 
AettddCT MUng of the barometae almost idvariaWy 
presage#* sCorai. The conneclaon between tbn varia- 
rioM of the #e*ther and the pressnreof the atmosphere 
bi howewaij •abbisCt rerr m uttdew^ For deter* 
2lfi', 


ill 


mbuflg sdiUimaes, tbs barometer isMiinviduabto in#tr»- 
ment. In aseendiag mountmns, the mercury 4a foond 
to slnk sbottt a tenth of an inebin fiO feet ; so that, If 
the mercury fidl an inch, we have asoendcd: nmm 
hOO feet ) but this i» anbiect to variations from change 
of tem^ratnre and other eSmses, whicb render vartoue 
corrections neceasagy. The most important barometric 
measureotents of mte years are those which have been 
made by Professor Ouyot on tbe Appaluehtan moan* 
tains, and which have greatly advanoed physical geo¬ 
graphy, There ar e many forms of the mercurial baro¬ 
meter, but they are aU modificattoim of the siphon or 
the cistern. The instruments formeasuring tliejpres- 
BUre of the atmosphere without emptoying ntiuids ace 
described under the head of Awsuotn BasOMUzu. 

BiXOMXt*. (fi'es CiBowcit.) * 

_ BaBOfi, fcdri- on fPr, barm ; Ital. 6cto»s),, Si 
(Hie denoting the lowest rank in the peerage, the 
degree of nobility next below that of vucount. 
The e^mology of the word is very doubtful, but 
it ia probably derived Irom the Latin word i«ro, 
which at first signified a dull, stupid feliow, and 
alterwards, by some strange transmutation, came to 
denote a person of distinction. Originally, the name 
baron was applied in Fngland to oU the nobility, of 
whatever rant j because all noblemen were barons, 
even although they occupied a higher rank in the peer¬ 
age. But it has someuines happened, that when an 
ancient baron has been raised to a now .degree of peer¬ 
age, in the course of a few generations the two titloa 
have descended differently; one, perhaps, to the male 
descendants, the other to the heirs general, whereby 
the earldom or other superior title has subsisted with¬ 
out a barony; and thera ore also modern instances 
w here earls and viSoounts have been created withont 
anuexing a barony to their buiiours! so that nowtbe 
rale does not hold unlrcrsally, that all peera are Imrons. 
The Origin and antiqiuty o'f barons hare occasioned 
great inquiries among English antiquaries. The most 
probable opinion seems to be that they were the tenants 
in chief of the crown, persons who held lands of the 
crown by military or other serv'ujes, and who wore 
bemnd to personal attendance in (lie king’s court when 
he should please to summon them, to do homage to 
him, and to assist in the administration of justice and* 
in the transaction of other business that was done in 
the court of the king. Thus, originally, alt lords of 
manors, or barons that held of the king in eopitc, had 
scats in the great council or iMiTliament. In the reign 
of King John, however, the conflux of them became so 
great and troublesome, that the king was obliged to 
diYij *.A>ic.a>i and sumimm in person only the greater 
nSbns, leaving tl'e smaller ones to be summoned by 
the sheriff, and, as It is said, to sit by representation in 
another house, which gave rise to the separation of tho 
two honses Of parliament. By degrees, tho title came 
to be conflned to the greater barons, or lords of parUa- 
mont only, and as these were summoned by writ, the 
production of that writ constituted their right to sit 
and vote. Hence, actual proof of a barony by tennre 
became no longer necessary to constitute a lord of par¬ 
liament,- but the record of the writ of summons fobim 
or bis ancestors was admitted as a suificient eyidcnc# 
of the tenure; and hence, too, the aequisitlon of terri¬ 
tory ho longer, as originally, ennobled its possessor. 
Another class of barans-^barons by patent—■was con¬ 
stituted by Bichord II. (the first bring Beanoliamp, of 
Kidderminster), who received it as a title of honOnlV 
irrespective of the tenure of lauds. In barons by writ, 
the dignity descends to heirs general) in barons by 
patent, it goes according to (he tenour of the patonL 
When a person, who was a baron by temire, received 
the king’s writ to repair to the parliament, the receipt 
of the writ, and obedience to it, created in him a dig¬ 
nity as a' lord of parUameiit, which adSered to him 
during his lilC, and was transmitted to bis heir. Shme, 
however, are of opinion that there must be at least twb 
writs of summons,' and a sitting is two distinet par¬ 
liaments, to evidence an bereditar^ barot^; but there 
have at least been many adjridifmtibns of cmimB to dig¬ 
nities made in accordance with the foriner view. The 
mere writ, however, does pot tltmoble a mafi onless he 
has actually taken bis seat in the House of Lords. In 
conreqncnce of the inconveniohes thus attendiiig 4|, 
creation by letters patent is ntrir nensBy aiibptbd, ei- 
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Bsaronagd 


Sanraoaa 


in the cawe of tl»* eWest. »ou of* peer, ttertboing 
bwe ao danger of the children loidag th^ir nobility, 
ermishonid theirlafber nover take hi« Mat. flreation: 
by lettera patent k perfect and eomidote aa coon m the 
l^eat Mol ie affixed; but it Isbonrs ttndcr this diBad> 
x>antage, that : 1 S>« eonise of descent by which it isitu 
t«ad«d that tha dignity should pass must be spccUlc-ally 
laid down in tbe patent, otherwias it ceases with the 
life of the ifrantee. It has rcceoliy been decided, in 
♦he ease of fiord Wensieydale, that a patent, expressly 
granting the dicoity only for life, does not ehtatle* the 
holder to a seat in the House of liords, 'When a baroji 
is sunuttoned to the HoUee of Peers by writ of sum- 
mOHS, the writ is in the name of the soreteign, rrho 
enjoins him to come to the parliament appointed to be 
held at a certain time and place, and thereto advise 
with hill eovereigni the prelates and nobles, about the 
weighty affairs of the nation. The ceremony of his 
admission into the Houge of liords is ttins: He k 
bronght'into the house between two peers of bis own. 
rank, who conduct him up to the lord cbaucdJor, his 
patent, or writ of Bumincins, being carried by Garter 
fcing'at amis, who presents it to his lordship. The lord 
chancellor directs the same to be reed, which, being 
done, the oaths are administered, and the peer takes ■ 
his seat, from wliich be again rises, and returns to 
the ohaneellor, who congratulates him on becoming a 
member of the House of Peers. The coronation robea 
of a baron diller from those of the other peers in having 
but two rows of spots on the mantle, and the par¬ 
liamentary robes in having bat two guards of white fur, 
with rows of gold lace. 'Ine right of wearing a coronet 
was first conferred on harons hy Charles II. It is 
adorned with six pearls, set at equal (^stances, of 
which four are usually shown. Barons are styled 
*' right hoaonralile," and addressed officially by' the 
Crown as “right trusty and well-beloved." .Their 
children enjoy the prefix of honourable.’’ 

BaKQNaoK, a collective noun, signi-! 

lying the whole body of the barons; but used also in 
a wider sense, to comprise the whole of the nobility , 
without regard to the distinction of dukes, marquises, 
earls, visconuts, and barons. It is used in this latter 
sense by Sir William Dugdale, in his able and learned 
work, “The Baronage of England" {I875.fi); for an 
account of wlucb see the MngUnh Enegelopadiar^-Ktti 
and Sciences. 

Bakoit AMD Exwii (oldFr.), terms used in the old 
law books for husband and wife. {Set Hubbamd.) 

Babon CouBT. (6'ffs Court Babom.) 

Babowit, hia^-o-ml, an English title of dignity, 
which properly signifies ‘ a little baron.’ JVi*** been 
said, in the article Babok, that, in the reign 01^2^,.'. 
John, two olttsses of baronswero formed,—the greater 
and the lesser, th© former of whom only were snm- 
tnoned in person to parliament. To the latter, or 
lesser barons, we find the title of baronet frequently 

g iven; hilt it was not until the reign of James I. that. 
lie dignity was formed to which the title of baronet 
ia now applied. This monarch, being in wont of money, 
fait upon the expedient of creating’this new dignity, m 
1011, and offered it to 200 gentl^en of good birth, 


by a discharge from tfaeExcheqner, aa if itbeat^ulated 
sum bad notnally lteen paid in. Baronets sire entitled 
to the prefix ol' Sir, and the affix Of ^amw^f,ao,d,their 
wiVMare ©tyled Xs4y, dfudanj or Umat, according io 
iMHge. The rank of baronet is the last cf tbebereifitory 
titJeSj but a baronet has no robes, coronet, or dis- 


dignity of baronet was created inirctod, upon ttie sama 
terms as in England i. and shortly before the death, of 


Scotia, in Horth Aiuerica, was assigugd as a causa for' 
extending the same offers to Scotlmid. The king did'; 
Dot live to fulfil his inteution; but Obarles I., soon 
after his accession, created the first baron of JTbya 
Scotia. From the Union, in 1706, baronets created m 
Kngfendor Scotland becamebiM^nets Of Great Britain; 
end those created since 1800 are liaronets of thelFwitcd 
Kingdom. The only instance of a baronetcy being 
conferred upon a female occurs in the ease of Btinie 
Mary Bolloe, of AshurtOo, who, in 16$5; reeoiredthat 
digbuy, with remainder to her heirs whatsoevCT, 
Babojtb OB TRB CljfQUB Eobts Were, previous to 
the passing of the Beform BiU, inembers 01 the House 
of Commons, elected by the li ve pmJts, two for eaeh 
port. Eormf^y, the principal citiaetts of liondott were 
odnoured with the title of baron, ss wrire also the 
msyor# of Corfe Costle, In Devonsfair*, 

BaBoms of trb £xchxqi7b.b are the judges bf the 
court of Exchequer, fivoia number, oonsistiiig of one 
chief and four puisne barons. Seldeh (Tit. of Hob,, 
3, 5,16) ■conjectures that they were anoiantly'made 
out of such as were barons of the kingdom, oc pat;tia> 
mcDlary bacons, and thence to have derived thme 
name; 'which conjeotnre receives great Btreng& froBt 
Brseton’s explanrtion of MagnB Charta, o. 14, Which, 
directs tlwt the carls and barons bo amerced * 
peers.; that is, ssys he, by the iaroo* qf the 
—Ref. Broef. 1. 3, tr. 2, 0,1, 8, ?, 

BABOiry, hdr'-o-fls (I,at. harmiia, or ioronamum}, 
is tliat honour and territory wluoh.givesMBe to anaroUV 
comprehending not only the fees and lands of totnpoMl 
barons, but of bisiiops also, who have twoestptes,^-^ei 
us they are spiritual pertobs, by reason of thcirspiritoal 
revenues and. promotions; the other grew from the 




us they still ore lordships; and the manor court is still 
called Court Baron (which see). 

BA/pciltrF, bar'-oak (Er„ rough, irregular), in Mus., 
m applied to acompositiou, the harmony of which 
Is false and overcharged with modolotioDA while the 
intonation is foreed and unnatnraL 
BxKOscorx, har'-o-tkfijM (Gr. baron, weight, nkopto, 
I perccivo), a term soiuetimeB applied tothebarometer, 
but which ought strictly to be reserved for such an in- 


dciuivriieot ' 


pmwse of -settliug and upprovmg the province of) 
Ulster, in Ireland, which bad become vest^ in the! 
crown by the attainder of its previous owners; and 
hence these baronets had the right of adding to their 
Ihmily arms those of that provinoe, familiarly known 
as “ the bloody hand." It was stipniated, on the part 
of the king, tlM> the number of baronets shOiffid never 
oxceed 200, and that, os the number was diniinisfaed 
fay the extiherion of families, hr othervrise, no new 
oreations should be made to supply their places. This 
stipnlatiouhas long been disregotoed, and newbwncts 
a» treated every year. It was Sjso Stipulated that 
na hereditary mgnity should ever be created to 
intervene between barongts and the peerage. Payment 
of ntooey will no longer obtain tne tiaej faut the 
ancient tom of . the patent is siffl retained, aa when 
money wan given ihr it; and it is always aooompanied 
?11 ’ ’ 


meter, is, in accordance with thu definiBon; merely a 
baroscope. 

BABOsnntiriXB, idri-o-MP-e-nife (Gr. Smws, .hesvy, 
nelent, lustre), in Min., native sniphato of beiyta, 
or heavy spar. It occurs in modified rhombic and 
rectangular prisms; also in c^nupaot granular or 
fibrous masses. It is much used, when grouivd, for 
adulterating white lead. It contains 60 parts of 
baryta Hudld of snlphurie acid. , 

BAiiosii[A,ii!r-os'-ffia,iuBot.,agen.ofplantsbelong<itg 
to the nat. Ord, SttfaeOte. The leaves of severail spetaejtj 
siich as B.ersaata. erSaKtotojand smwf((biia, arc used 
in medicine tortheir aromstic,stimulant, antispasniodic, 
and diuretic mfoperties. They seem slso to have a 
specific infiuencs over the urinary organs. The plants 


fn comincree they are known as Buohn-leavefc.iind sro 
thus named in the British PharmacopeMas. They co“* 

tstoa peculiar bitterprinciplecaUed.D«?s«»»»or-Borc«- 
wiis, and a powortoUykeented volatile oil. . 

Baboocsk, A^’-oonk'. (ErJ, a fOuivwberiad camteC; 

Furnished with seatsj as in a coach , and provided With d 
top that ean he raised or lowered at ptessure. :. . 

Babbacak, iSririt-etla (Ital. iMowme); n soft of 








B^aples 


Barriet 


tUicksttoag •tttffMsembliof ««nil«t,lHit rictber cbanier 
in teacttfre. It makii^ nitd other 

outer olotbing. 

Bassacks; « eaMn or 

nutji^ A term in BCii.j ei^iei^ ih mo^era meauing, 

to rtuigee of bnildiiige for' the reeetition and 

ttoeomtnbgatlon of large hodtes 'of solSien mcloding 
• qnarttu't for gfih^^ jneti, oSiceTt*: ineiM-rooim!), 
guard-rooiaei fables, beBpitidB> and Varloua other re- 
qakiite prOmiBes. It Originallv meant a rough -wattled 
^edt hazily niit up for eaTslry; those of a BtmUar 


I>ariiig the Cr^eaii war the French and Bnglish 
troOpB.sHnierca in huts of this description. Formerly 
aoldtere twe billeted on pabtio-houBeB and the rest-, 
dexiees of pricaie faihilies; and few harraeka, in the 
npodero aeeeptatiou of the word, existed prior to the 
year, J7fl(2, when the xainistry then in power wtniw a 
rduetant consent from parhament to erect barra^s 
for tbeaoldieiTin and near many important towns and 
ciKea, whitdik was carried into efi!«ct in subscgnent 
years, nnder the sancrintendence of Lient.-Qencral 
]>e landy, as harraclanaster-gsmaa], with a staff of 
anboMinate OfHeers. Tbe oSioe of harrackmastor- 
general was soon abolished; and the dnke of tiVeUing. 
ton,when oominander-in-chief of the forces, about 1820, 
plaoed the barracks under the management of the ; 
Board of Ordnancot making an otiicer, known as the 
resident bacTack-master, responsible for the care of 
the bnildings/and all articles issaed from the barrack* 
office for each soldier'a use,—consisting of an iron 
bedstead, paillasse, bolster, rag, two blankets, and a 
}>air of sbeets,—end famitnre and utensils necesssiy 
lor each separate mess or barrsok.room, which is 
cinder the charge of a sergeant or coriiorat, and is 
inspected by a bentenant or ensign dally. lii^en the 
Board Of Ordnance was broken up in 18&5,Oie barrack 
department of the serriee was placed under the direct 
control of the War-office, the Uoyai Eagineers haring 
to take charge of the buildings, and to see that all 
neoessary reimirs are effleiently exaented. Among the 
improvements in the condition of soldiers in barracks, 
effected in ooBsequence of the royal commisirion in 
1867, under the {mesidency of Iiord Herbert of Le» 
(then Mr. Sidney Herbert), mar be mentioned the 
extension of the number of enbio feet of space allotted 
to each etddier, rarying from 600 to 1,000 feet, as in 
the new cavaliy barracks at Aldershot (see Caur at Ai- 
SSxraor),andl,20()fcetin hospitals. Bnbaltern officers 
Are l^wra a room each, two sharing an apartment 
between Hiem in former tiroes; staff-sergeants and 
maRied sergeants ha-ve a room each; unmanned scr- 
geasts « room between two ] about twelve or t'd^tx.- 
foisr privates «« plaoed in each barrack-room, aooord- 
ing to size; married men are placed in acpacate 
quarters, and sergeants are allowed a eeparate mess- 
romn, Hreat care is taken tbst tbe rooms sball be 
prOpei'ty ventilmed, and the provisions well cooked. 
AttentioD is also paid to tbe establishment of bath¬ 
rooms, reading-rooms, libraries, lecture-rooms, racket 
and tehnis-COiirts, and otheir things necessary for the 


may tend to edevste bis aocial condition, and gi^naUj 
weaU hint from tbe debasing injlaences of drink and 
other temptations tluit be is, getneniny speaking, too 
prone to yield to when leading a comparatively idle 
fife in times Of peace. The expense foj' bnildingand 


Britain and Irelimd since 1783 is very nearly as follows .■ 
to ISOi, 454,115,600 ; Ikom 1804 to 1819, 
4B8,2»,«)0; and Ikom 1819 to 1863, about ^*8,000,000; 
gtHac a fhtid of abont BlS,336,0m. It has bimn as- 
o^'emc^ that per man in the erection of 

diffinxint buyneks has varied ns much as from £30 to 
£810^ aoe^ndmg to Hie manner in which th^ were 
built:-— B^ -KnyZi)h C^ek)p<adia—Arts and Sciences. 

BanaatMiOWi rMf''-rd*kooM, a statioB or depot on 
fba eosst (ff Afirica, where captured slaves am collected 
and guarded nntil they are removed by the 
traden fa their vessela 

Baaiusklf, :b4»^-«d-tre (Old Ft. iiaraK from whien : 
le^itlU mt^pd iardhttr, a cheat ; from the Hano-; 

*0 Ba*. i» Hie offence Of J^quently : 
and stimnf up suits and qaacTels between bw | 
:|]^^^va''ind4«cta, mtber at' law' or othwirisej the! 
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punishment ibr which is fine and imprisonment. In 
marine iiisnmttae, barratiy is wberelUie master of tbe 
Ship or the mariners defraud the owners <» insub^ 
whether by running away with the Ship, sinking, her; 
nnlairiblly deserting her, or embezaling the cargo. To 
the offence of barratry may he referred another offence 
of equal malignity and audacionsnese—that of siting 
anotnerin tbe name of a fictitious plainti'ff, either one 
not in being at all, or one who is ignorant of the soft, If 
the offence be committed in any of the enbcrior oonrts, 
it is considered a high contempt, and punishable at Uie 
discretion of the court. In courteof a lower degree, it 
was by 8 EUz. c. 2, a. 4 directed to Im punished by six 
months' imprisonment, and treble damages to the party 
injured. (Sw alsoCiiAMrBKTr, MxtUTXNANt'K.) 

fiAxnkti, b&r'-rel (Fr, tMril; 8p. iom/), in Com.;, a 
measure of oapacitr; also the name of a ves^l princi¬ 
pally oontaining ale or beer. The barrel has m**en 
length than breadth, with a bulging in the middle, and 
is made of staves and headings.,and bound with hoops. 
In the metropolis, a barrel of beer formcriy held 
32 ale or 821 imperial gallous, It was, however, en¬ 
acted by 43 Ooo. III. o. 69, that a barrel of beer should 
consist of 36 gallous. By a later enactment, it was 
decided tfantwhenever any gallon measure is mentioned 
in any exciae law, it should always be deemed and 
taken to mean an imperial gallon. Consequently, 
the barrel signifies, at the present time, 36 imperial 
gallons. 

BAXXxii, ©nr. (ffee Onr-BAnxxx.) 

BAnnxtr IjAStn, Alr^-rcji (8ax. hart), in Agr., a 
term applied to soil in which trees, plants, or grasses 
of any kind cannot attain perfection, i'rom o defreionoy 
of the proper constitnents necessary to their de*cli>p- 
ment and i^owth. 'When sterility arises fr<im lightness 
of soil or an nndne imoportion of sand in the compo¬ 
sition of the ground, it may be remeved by proper 
irrigation and the addition of heayr earth, mixed with 
rich loamy soil. In heavy clay lands, on the contrary, 
the soil must be well drained and lightened by tbe ad¬ 
mixture of sand, lime, and decayed animal and vegetable 
matter. The acid properties of some soils, which pro¬ 
duce coarse rank gross, sedge, and rnshes, and the 
presence of metals, such as sulphur and the peroxide 
and protoxide of iron, in too great quantities, in oom- 
lunarion with acids, are most readily corrected by the 
use of lime, which is also beneficial in removing the 
tannin, an injurions element in the eomposition ofsifila 
of an astringent nature, such as peat lands, consisting 
of vegetable substance, the decay and change of which 
into loam ia prevented by the astringent element just 
mentioned. The want of many mineral snhstanceS in 
"xihffil'bbriatt'l by the nse of artificial manures. 

BAKBiCADXj hiiT*r%-kaid' (Fr.), in MU., a term em¬ 
ployed to distinguish the temporary defences raised in 
order to obstruct the attacks of on enemy in the fiedd. 
It is still more generally employed to denote the de¬ 
fences thrown up in towns during a time of rsvoiutiOB 
or insurrection. At sneh times barricades ere com¬ 
posed of whatever aubstances are nearest at band 
carts fiUed with stones, boskets of earth, bonseboh 
fiimitnre, and bales of wool or cotton, have all been 
empliqied for this pnipose. Duiing most of the revo¬ 
lutions in Fnris; .the populace have made barririid^ 
by raising up and'iliUing together the paving-moneS of 
the streets. The present emperor, however, has, 
during bis reign, oansed all the principal streets to be 
macadamized; and all the footpaths to be made of 
asphalte. Tbe term barricade is oceasionofiy applied 
to tbe barriers which defend a fortress. 

Bakbicadb, in Mar., a term denoting a strong 
wooden rail, 8ui>ported by stanebioos, whloh extend 
across the foremost part of the qnarteridecSt. Tho 
upper part contains a double rope netting above the 
rail, and is stuffed ibll with hammockii«i#he spaces be¬ 
tween the Stanchions being filled Witb':pi« 0 e 8 Of cork, 
old oables, mats, &c., to prevent the: exeention of 
small shot during a naval eogagsment.: 

Baxxicaksi Sn(i>s,6ilr'-n-kttw^,thepro()iioeofihe 
AAenmfhera paroalo, a legnmittotts {dant. They nre of 
a bright red cOluttr, and are employed in the northeiti 

S irti of South America at makiag aeok- 

oca. 

Bxsanix, Sdri-ri-er (Fr. ;borH3rs), in FortiSeatioh, 
a piece of woodwork Or fence, whieB presents aa obi- 
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■' , ;'3gaCTi«p'-i^; :Saartrew;.>-' ••'. 

to pai^E thronghanywtoanoewl'W'ett »itxedr A Exaetao, and pEodacM an iittoxl< 

Bu^em of tbit bind are ^eaerslljr Eompoaed of great eatiog efFect upOQ fisk.. 

•t«kM tout or flte fast hi**, placed at a dwUnw or (ftomdcr, or iarr. aadOtld 

eight or ten feet ilFoto each Other, wlto *t. eelw:,. to remiun or cion«^^ that the eotnhina< 

ovetthwart rafim. Their porpoee ie to prevent the uop of the too feraiti Sarreaiter, one who tehee hte . 

entrance to any p*«age or intrcncliment of hOree or etatipa at a bat ; who ouhtinues there, that ia, who 
foot. In the middle ft a movable jpur, which can be earnee op his profeeeion at the bars a Reader of . 
opened or shat as raouired. The term barriet i» alee eanees). —Barristers were Jrst styled apprentien ' 
ui»d to signify a fortifleation or strongly •guarded place (a^entkii ad legeu,). from Fr. oppresAw, to 
on the frontiere of a eonntry. The barrier fortresses who answered to the bachelori i^ the uhiver^U^ ae 
ofPlanders are instances. the state and degree of a. setyemtJ (*«rpiimte« ad toeria) . 

BaaniBE Act is the name given to an act of the did to thht of doctor. Apprentioea or barristers seem 
Qeneral Assembly of the Ohnreh of Sontlaud, passed to have been Hist appointed by an drdlhauce of Xing 
in 1097 , to prevent the too hasty adoption of any im- Xdward I., in parliament, in the 20th year of his rln'gn. . 
portant measure. The proposal of any slCeratkm in (Speim. 0/o*s. 37; Bugdale, Orig, Jia-id- BS.) The tune ' 
tbe ruies tiT oonstttntion oi the church must first be before they ought to be oailed to the bar, by the ancient 
brovght.before the Oeneral Assemifiy in the form of Orders, was eight years (afterwards reduced to five) ; 
an overture, when, if approved of,it ft then transmitted and the eiercises done by them (if they Were not eidled 
to the several preebytmes for tibmr apnsideration,w>th wr gratid) were twelve grand moots, performed in the 
injunetions to forwaifi their opinions to the next innaof chancery, in the tune of the grondreadinra; 
GeneralAssembly, by which it may be passed intolaw and twenty-tour petty moots, in term time, bi^re , 
onlyif it have obtained the boncarreuoe of the majority the readers of the respective inns of opart. The 
of the presbyteries. privilegeofoonferringthBrankordegreeof bairrftter- 

BaiiuianBBBr,anamegiTentoanyeoraIreefwhich at-law to exnlasively enjoyed by the inns of coitft, 
runs parallel to the shore, but separated therefrom which are the Inner Temple, the Kiddle Temple, 
by a channel. The great barrier reef along the north- Lincoln's Inn, and Gray’a Inn. The poaSeeaioa Of this ‘ 
Pastcoast of Anstrafia ft^ompoaed of a chain of huge rank(oiroftbehi£herdegreeofreijeant)ooHatittttesan 
masses of coral rook, and is more than I,0fX) miles long indispensable gualiiloation tor pActtoing as an advoCato 
and from 10 to 90 miles is width. (6'ss Cobai. ItaEF.) in the superior oonrls at Westminster, toother means 
BABBina Tbsatt ia the name given to a treaty of obtaining it exist but that of becoming enrolled as* 
entered into between the Batch and the emperor of student fe one or the other of these inns, and apply-r 
Germany in 1716, shortly after the peace of Utrecht, ing, after a certain period, to its principa] officers (of 
In terms of this treaty. Anstria received possession of bencher$) tar a call to ihe bar. As a qualification for * 
aU the provinces wbicn had belonged to Spain, with call, the student must have kept commons tor three 
the addition of the greater part ol the places taken years (>.«, twelve terms), by dining in the hall of the 
during the war with Franee. A large force, consisting society at least three times in each term; and it ft 
of not less than 30,000 men, was to be maintained iu further required by the Society of Lincoin's Inn that 
the countiy, wboreof the emperor was to furnish he should have been a member for five years, siileM 
ihree-fifths, and the States the remainder. The annual behave taken the degree of master of arts or bachCtor 
sum of 600,000 crowns was to be paid bytho emperor of law in the nniversities of Cambridge^ Oitori or 
towards the payment of the Butch troops; and he Bublin, orimless he shall apply to be examined mtaw, 
solemnly engaged not to transfer these provinces to a and pass a suffioient examination therein, in whicdi Case 
prince of the house of Bourbon, cither by sale, mar- three will bo sufficient. The benchers have the power 
riage, or otberwiBe. , of eonferring the bondrarydegreeof barrister on whom 

JUabkiwo-oct, 6 <<r'-n'»y, a practice, which was of they will, without these requirements, as in the esse of 
freqnent ocourrence in schools in former times, of se- the present Prince of Wales, who was latol^slled to the 
curing the doors and windows of the school-room, when bar by the society of theMiddleTemple. The qusdifica- 
a suitable opportunity presented itself, against the tiehaboveslludeatoinvblvesnothingofaoadeiniosldto- 
entrance of the head master and his asaistanis. It was ciplineorinstitutio&tiiortoitneoessaryfoTtheappticant 
geueratly done a short time before the vacations, to tor aoall to thebartobesubjeotedtoany previons ex- 
sccure some addition^ holidays, or to obtain tlm re-^ amina^nas to his professional knowledge. Butlately, 
movalof some fancied wrong. The boye n»SiWA|jo1 testfvsSiTOave been instituted, and an annual (opfkmal) 
lay in a store of eatables to sustain tbemseives darin^reXwination in law and high degrees of aeademical 
the siege, and obtained their demands if they were learning established, of students proposed for the bar, 
able to prevent the master firom effecting a forcible with pnxes and certificates for the most distingumhed. 
entrance within throe days, lift said of Addison,: The business of legal education has been long conducted' 
that he managed a barring-out when a boy of twelve in private ohannms, a tuetbod which experience has 
years of age at school at Lichfield. At a barring-ont proved to beefficacious; theusual plan beiogtoobtain 
at the High School, Edinliorgh, in 1696, fatal cosults admission into the chambers of a practising barrister, 
ensued ; one of the city magistrates, under wboae conveyanoer, or special pleader, where, in addition to 
patrons^e the school happened to be, being shot dead the opportunities of obferving the course of pmetioe, 
by one of tike boys, in an attempt on the part of the the pupil enjews for some time the advantage of taitioh 
Authorities to force an entrance. Sir dean Beane, in the gronnus and princijplea of the law. As to the 
founder of Witton school, Cheshire, erdored the pupils privil^e of barristers from arrest, seS Abbkss; and as 
to observe the oustom twice a year,—a week beiore to their duties and generil privileges; n« CdoifSBn. 
Christmas and Easter.—If ^.Brand's FapaforAstigiiK Babbow, 6 dr'*e» (Sax. boretre), in Archftol., a 

Get; Chambers’s AlAeyriopftdta. name given to large artifioial monads of earth rafted 

BanutiroTojriA, fiiir-ri«ig.to'.nt.a (in honour of the over the graves of warriors and men of renown in 
lion. Baines Barrington), in Bot., the typical gen, of bygone ages. There are many barrows in Great 
the not. ord. Barringtaniaeea, consisting df small Britain, parrietdariy in Wiltshire and Borsetshiro. 
treM conspienons for their beauty. B. opeciota, the Some oftnesehave been explored, and huniun remains 
Koordilta, a native of Ceylon, has dark glossy leaves, have been dftoovered in them, deiJOSited in a rough 
end white flowers delicately tinted with crimson. Sir stone coffin, or, in oases where the body Imd been pre- 
Kmerson Tennent saya that the stamens, of wbioh viously burnt, in a sepulohral um made of clay. Fhnt 
there ate nearly a hundred to each flower, when they arrow-beadS) weapons of brass and iron, coins, brae*’ 
fall to the ground, mi|^t almost be nusudeen for lets, and cups, have also been found in them. The 
painters'brushee, barrow oidled £ffibury Hill, near Mairlborongh,_m 

BABBtwesoxuoBS>iMr'-rfejM0'-«<-<ri'-se«c,InBot,, a Wfitshive, ft one of the largest in iltis country, being 

amali nat. ord. of diootyledonous pUnta, to the snh- about 170 feet to height, and oevering an area of nearly; 
eloaa They are usnjdly placed among the six acres. When bMrowa of this enonnOus sise were 

Kyrtocea, whioh they res^ble to most esseotial par- raised, it ft probable feat they were intend*! to cqinr ■ 
tiottlars. ^espeCiea we au nativm of tropical regions, memornte some great battlwor other impwiaut eTen^ 

and most of them have poftonons prftMttios. The and must be odnsidered as Serving a moaumentai / 

btok of fffiWiiadiiem rucsmoMtai is Said to M febrifugal j pose, fee Which We Should Me an obelisk qr coJumf to 
toe itoit <ff Cceepa orferea ft edibft j while that of tha present dsgr. * 





P*.s*ir, ^ HifEv>;^en iho, is deiui bo4iM Treracast into tbottensini 'anii ttosclnMreieln 

by horisontftl Jin« wto iban firo «quid part*, it Bowed with bioOd, lnl?»ri« rtoaB, 
i$ dBsnribeft »s ,pj6ce« as there are than 10,000 persons were pot tp denth nn that night, 

aisisioas. The Bpid of ih Wwd » neicrihed as Bnttho hatchery was notooofinedto Paws: *t OrSbeWMi, 

hendy when it it. disided ewpnfy into Icnam^shar^ed Bouen, Mennx, and other phwM. throuiihout Priwec, 


theioRn ofnaSedhe. ' jSxnraoxa^uXTSs, h<ir>MoZ'>o.mittea, » religioas :ordtr 

Bans, istrs, in the Baenag®, are the upper part of the founded at Genoa in 1307, but suppressed by Pope 
genu, hetween the tashs and grinders, which bear no. Innocent X. in 1030, in eonsegnenee of the irregulatftes 
teeth, and to which the bit is applied, and by itsfrio* of the monks. In we church of the monastery Of this 
tion ^ horse is governed. order, at Genoa, is the image pretended to have been 

.Bab-Bho®. {firs* Sho#.) sent by Christ to King Abearns. 

Baaxsn, hor'.ter (Sp. baraiar), in Com,, is the ex- Bansiziif, ior'-ti-edn, m Medisral Arch., a small 
sdtanmng of one commodity directly for another, with- ronnd turret, with on arrow-ilit or verynantewr window, 
out the employment of money or eny other inedinin of generally projeeting from the onsle of a square tower, 
axohas!^. This is the usual mode of exchange among on the comer of a, gable of a building, and supported 
savage or nneiviliaed races, and it is likewise generally on a corbel or bracket. Its obief Use when thr«>wn o«t 
adopted by oivihsed nations in trading with savages ; near the top at a tower seems to have been for the; 
thus the.traders with the Korth-Amerioso Indians ptir- purpose of enabling any one on guard to keep a look- 
ohMO skins by bartering gonS| powder, axes, and such- ont on persons approacliing tlie castle, from il place of 
like. ThetermseemBtobcderivedfromtheltalianword shelter and safety ; or, when placed over or near a 
hamgfnre, which signifies to cheat us well as to barter, gateway, for defentsve purposes, 

A systero of barter can only exist in the earliest com- BinTon Bsns, 6«r'.to«, in Geol., a group of tertian' 
meroialstateof aiuople; for as commercial intercourse beds, included hi the Bii®lK>t series. ThOT consist tif 
extends, the necessity of a standard of value liecomes greenish-crey sandy clay h^ow, parsing up mto blui*l»- 
apparent, not only to facilitate operations, but to pre- green and brown clay, mteritratiiied occasionally with 
vi^ that species of over-reaching which necessarily beds of sand and loam, 
attends barter. The exchanges of a civiliaed people , B*m?. (Birc Bxannsrs.) 

amongst themselves, or with other countries, are pno- BaiinCB, tmi Bbobhkot on, Sefr'-wi*, is the name 
cipallv eurriect on hjr means of bills of exchange, so of one of toe apocryphal books subjoined to the canon 
that the actual money payment in a country by no of the Old Testament. Baruch was the diaeiple end- 
means represents the amount of its commercial trans- amanwenais of the prophet Jeremiah, and this book 
aBtions. In some parts of England, particularly in has been reckoned part of Jeremiah's prophecy, and is 
the mining, ffistriets. wages are pwd in articles of con- often cited by the ancient fathers os such, it is said, 

.mwweknfiewn anatAaj? /xf ewsranov » uns9 i'Uva ta f.Aiantaef 4-U.^ la.r.Mle A,a Vi«««aa i.xi.Awa wmrstlAA Kn 


BasTHOcosrswEiin, lKsr-/W-o.s»v, was first held in wards road to them for tlieif approbation, and then 
the year 1133, and was ooudueted by the monks and sent to Jerusalem, with nc^lection of moeev.to Joa- 
priests of the church and priory of 8t, Bartholomew, chim, the high priest, and to all the people. 'The Jews 
sidimh was mtnated iu West Smithfield. The first rejected thia bwk, because it did not appear to have 
eiiarter was granted h, a monk named Bayere, who had been written in Hebrew ; nor is it in the catalogue of 
Keen jester to Henry I. In addition to the usual buy- sacred books given us by Origen, Hilary, Buflnns, and 
ing atid selling, the fair was distinguished by the others. St, turrit of Jerusalem, however, and the Lao- 
mfracle-plays and mysteries of the pnests, by idbletic dioean council, held in SfiA mention Baruch among the 

r ts and games, and by the public disputations of canonicsl books of Scripture, and join it with the pro- 
echolars from Ihe London schools, Inthemiddle phecy of Jeremiah, There are three ancient copies of 
«f the 15th century the fair had greatly increased, and this book extant,--one in Greek, the other two in 
had become an important market ibr cattle, cloth;-$tuiI's, gyriac ; but in which of these languages, or whether 
leather, Ac. It was always held on the SlUlW^igust, i|s«sut/^ them, it was originaMy written, is uncertain. 
St, Bartholomew's day, and the variety of exbibiuliBKJ'i' Babwooc. Wes BAPHtA.) 

boatbs, monntebaoka, and theatrical performanoes, BAXTSiaowTiAHrtK, 6«r-l-*troa'-sk<Sn-Et«, in Mtn., a 
made the gathering very popular. Henry VIII. sup- mineral fonnd in Orkney, containing a mixture o( 
pressed the priory of St. Bartholomew, and the charter carbonate of stroniia and sulphate of baryta. It is 
waa then transferred to the corporation of London, also known as Stromuitc. 

After that timo the fair began to lose its character, and BaUtta, or BAHTtKS, U-rV-tS (Or. barm, heavy ), in 
towerds the close of the Ifltheentaiy arow ofbouse* Chem,,ooeofthealka!iuecarths,discrivered byScHoele, 
WM built on the site of the doth fair. The name is re- inl774. Itis met with, combined with salpharieacid>iu 
^ned Still, In 1^, the year of the great plagi^, the ccfck or itrotiy trpar, and combined with carbonic neid in 
fair Waa not helA The prooeediugs usually lasted leitbtrUe. Itmayboforraed bydreompOfnagtheuitrate 
three day*; btrt after the restoration of Charles II. hy a red heat. It is very simiiar in its {troperties to 
they were proiouged to fonrtoen days. In 1701, how- caosticlime. It is grc^'ish-white; becomes hot’When 
ever, the fair was represented as a nuisance; nod the moistened with water, falling to a flee white powder, 
.trafiSo gradually ironed from that period : it bccaiut' forming the hydrate. Its specific gravity w about A 
An annnal exhibition of debauchery and dissipation. It has an extremely acrid caustic taste, and is vorr 
Maipr uijsnceessfpt attempts were made to sonijiTess it, tiolsonous. It dissolves in !W parts of water, foming 
bntit was notuntiM^Plthatitwasremoved to Islington, baryta-water, much used as a cWnioal rc-eeeut. Boil- 
where it struggled feebly lor existence. It was liaalJy ing water dissolve* half its weicht of l^ta, and de- 
gboiisbed in MS®, - --—_,-i- 


poses, on cooling,, four- or siXHiided priunatio erysiteia. 


BAATsotiOitxw a Pat, a festival, of the Ohnreh, containing 10 equivalenls of water. 

Ohaerv^ on the 24lh of Augoat, in honour of 8t BABVtA, Cakbokati! or, found native a* sei^srtfs, 
BertMomew . ^ ,, . Tt is used as tlie source of many baryta salts. It is a 

BAxmoAolfw, BS., MahsacSB os, ..an atrociou* dense white powder, falling ae * precipitate when a 
an>^ that took placejn FreaM, on the night of St soluble enrhonate is added to a soluthm of baryta salt. 

M,a.firbAkTmmuMrik-rin«' iR^. 7>nA Ir.aviiv /Itaisealmii TIT <*1 TA S. ]__ 


oath of saftty, theprinetpal BmAestante of th e kingdoni. 
ip order to ceh^rate the tnaiTiage of the king of If avarr> 
with thneister Of the fkeach king, On a gdven mgnal 


the carbonate of bar^a in very dilute Bitrte acid, and 
ovaporatiDg and cryatsllieiug. It formh wiyte. trans. 
Inoent ootehedra, WhiOb are anhydroue. It is soioMe 


atmidni^t, the msssMre commenoad ; men, women, infi parts of coid imd 3 parte of bfiffl.ingwatea', Itje 
imd ohudrott Were/ilrtmm tn one common destruction : used orincinallvin the nrenaratiott ofbsrvtalorehm 


imd ohilmrett Were/ilrt in one common destruction ] used principally in the preparatiott ofbarytaftsfobe- 

The oity,res<^ded with tito. groans of the.dyiitg- tlu’ |miiml i»>rpoee*,s^ fog detecting aui^ in analyids. 








UNIVERSAL li^RMAKON. 


Barrte 


Bato'l’ee 


• BikTTA, Sams os, «re res^fly rsooenised by t>Mre sr* unny Isyeni of bsOs, eMh bsB 
fnving » deoM white preoipitste. usoloble in the dlreetiy end centrioatly on the one below It a long 
ncids : on the addition of A soluble sulphato. She oolamo of thente lioxseonsl jrnnts will be forined, and 
cerbonato atid uU the aoloble salts ere povrorful acrid tbe top and bottom of each joint wiU be flaLeenvait, 

' poisons. The best antrdbte is sMlpbato of soda d? os conoaTs. secordingtovarktions in theasnoantaitd 
magnet, fhe saltB hot enumerated above are un> direction of the pressure at the ends of the outnmBi, 
iumortant. • There is no apparent reason why , in a ooolintt ntass ot 

BsBirtA, StnrBsan! 07, found natire in the form of bsSalt, the faslls Should be erranired to that riiajreen* 
isaes Spew. It may be readily formed by adding a tres should be in straight lines, and that the hexa^al 
itoltible Sulphate to a saluble salt of Imryta. It is a joints should form straight continucnis ptUarSi ^tbee 
dense White powder, inaoluMe in acids, and is seme* than separate discontinuons paTementS. This, bow- 
tiines used as a pigment, under the nsune of permantmi ever, is probably the rMUlt of the SHnnltaueous teu- 
trJiiU. Sulphate of baryta, or heapg tpar, found in the deucy,of the mass to split into prisms ortonsolidation, 
leacl'mines of the Korlh of Bn^and, is the source of The pillars of basalt stre usually from six to ei^iteeu 
most oi the baiyta salts. The iusolubiUty of swlphate iiiehes in diameter, sod vary tu length foom five or sir 
of baryta lb acids remlcrs the salts of baryta valuaUe to 100 or 150 feet. Basalt is rarely, if ever, found as 
tests i'or the prasoncio of sulpliurio acid iu any com- anandariyhig rock, biit generally occurs as a dyke M 
poaud. as au oycrlring niass. The most celebrated plateau Of 

BsKrTO>CAi>otV]t,io-ri'.to-lviV'-si(s,inMin.,BmiBBTal basalt is that in the liorth-east of Ireland, ooveriiig' 
eontaioiug carbonate of baryta and carbonate of lime; almost the vthole county of Antrim. This entire mass 
also called Alstonite, from being found iu the lead- is 300 or 400 feet in thinness, and SO miles long by SO . 
mines of Alstono Hoof. wide. The basalt occurs in three or four sh^s, in 

ilsKiroNB, or Bsniroirr, (Qt. ianu,< many plaoes beantifnlly eoiumnar, and iuterstratidi^ 

heavy, and to«o.», tone), in Mi^s., a tone of the voice with beds of volcanic ash, or " ochre," as itis ca&d. 
the compass of which lies between the bass and tenor. One of the eolumnar beds dips gradna% into the Smt f 
It is the lowest bat one of the six registers into which on the north coast, and is known as the Qiant’s Canse* ' 
the human voice is divided, snd is the ooznnionest kind way. The basalt of the West of Sootiand is vSiy : 
of male voice. The meszo-suprano, or middle female remarkable for the beauty and regniarity bf Ito 
voice, corresiionds with it an octave higher. oolumas. At Fingal's CaVe, in the ialand of Btaflh, 

Basai.'I!, ta-«oti' (fram tiasui, an Ethiopian word the arrangement of these basaltic columns vroS long 
for iron), iu Gcol., a ciose-grsined, htwd, black, regarded as the masonry of a race of giautS.VJZg^ 
or dark-brown rock, of igneous origin, occurring Jukes's Manual M Qeoloffg. 

tmth in the Trap and the Volcanic series. Itis onoof Basskiib, iSs'-d-aite (Gr. iasawos), a species of : 

the Dolerites or Augitio lavas, atid consists essentially schistose hornblende, used for testing tbe puTltje^ 

of augite and felspar, the former being in excess. It gold. The gold is rubbed on tbe stone, and the markis 

often contains crystals-of the olive-green mineral oli- touched wito aquafortis. The amount Of eopperconv 

»o«c, graimi of'magnetic iron, and other bodies, tained in the gold may be easily guessed sU. by the 

Hasses of basalt are frequently found divided into change of colour the streak undergoes. 

columns or prisms, with three, five, or more sides. Basoiwm, Basis as, or Bass bi, idss'-i-MC/, alight 

That this columnar sti ncture is the result of contrac- helmet somotimes ® 

tioo on Konsolidaciun, is shown by the priarasusualty having a vizor, \y3k 

being at right angles to the greatest extension of the but more often ' ■ 

mass,—that istossy, heingverthmlmauhorizontalbed, without one, and m f 

and horisontal in a vertical dyke,—proving that the basin - shaped,— m / iB 

llssuring oommenced at tlie cooling surfaces, and struck Whenoo the name. is| 

thenoo directly towards the oentre of the mass. During the reigns v jy . 

Sometimes it is found that the two sets of prisms thus of Edward H.and C M m W" 

originating at each surioco did not exactly fit when Edward III, it I m . ..« 

they met ill the otmttg. At other times, however, the was the common 

prisma proceed unjsijtorruptcdly from side to aide, the form of defensive i!iarr»v>r 

two sets either haling coalesced, or one aurfaoe having hCad-drCM adopt- bascikbt. 

cooled before lliB other, and given rise to diviayiiik“vl;|eL^Jjy ^wEngliah infantry. 

were carried right across tlto mass. In addition to’V Bask, Wjs {Lat. 4a«is, a foundation; Fx. has. lew), 
tUeae prisniatic joints, other irregular joints, more or in Arch., that part of a column on whieb the sdiaftis 
leas nearly at right angles to the prisms, also occur; placed, eonsistuig gouerally, in the fiveordersofacehi‘ 
and in very regular colouinar basalt the columns are tectnre. of a square pliutb and moilldihgs, fcHrmed, (B.. ' 
articulated, or scparatcii at regular or irregular inter- tori, filiets, cuvettos, and astragals, in various oomibi- 
vats, into Short blocks, by divisions. Which are some- nations, betw-een the :piiuth and tbe bottom of the 
times quite flat, and Humctimcs curved into concave and sfaaiti The height of the whole base, including plinth 
convex surfaces, forming an approach to the baU-and- and ttiouldings, is about half the diameter of the shaft 
socket joint, Tbo brigiu of this atruclure is explained atits lowest or broadeatend, The Greek Doriooolumu 
by the celebrated observations of Gregoi^ Walt. If is tbs only form of pillar that has no bass, la &o&de 
a mass of basalt bo melted in a furnace and allowed to arehitecture, the base became higher add neoro Varied 
cool again, the following results are observed i-~lf a in form than in examples of ordmn of the cdaslno 
small part be removed and allowed to cool quickly, a period. 

kind of slog-like glass is obtained, not diilbring in ap- BasE( in Chem., a term applied to those bbdies Which ‘ 

pearance from, obsidian j if it coed in larger mass, and unite with acidS of halogens to form satis Or bMlea 
ruore stoWly, it returns to its erigioaT stony state, analogous thereto. The basic property of an element 
During Gie cooUiig, smsU globules make their appear- is not absolute, but only relative; as the same body 
ance, which increase by the successive formation of may act as a base or an acid with a different element, 
oxterhal floneentric floats, like those of an onion; cud Thus we find chromium acting as a base in the form 
the aimnltaueons oblitoration of the prevhiusly-furmed of seaquioxide, but os an acid in the form of tewside 
iiiteraal coats, so that, ultimately, * namber of solid or chromic acid. The bases in inorgaoio chemistry are 
baUs ore formed. As these balla contioue to inereitse generally elides, the organic bases being analogous to 
in ai*«j their external coats at length touch, and then them. (,%« Oboasjc Bashs.) (For the relativs bosio 
they mutually compress each oth^r. Now in a layer rclatioiis of bodies, «s Asrwfwx,) 
td' eqrtjd-Bteea balls, each ball is touched by exactly six Basis, in Fort., the exterior side of the poly^u,^or 
otheto; and. (f sdl be squeezed together ny ah equal that imaginary lino whioh is drawn from the flanked 
foroo acting luoverydirBOtion, each bidl will, ticceasarily wigla of a bastjou bv the angle opposite.to it. 

)«6 oettverted iuto a regular hexagon, The some resuw Basb, in Hus. (Bee Bass.) . _ ; ' t 

WiU: ahio follow from an ^nal expanaive force acting BasbCoukt (Pr. mtr iaiute) is any iftforior oww ; 

ifoni the centre of each bau, or from, the tendenev to that is not of record j as the Court Baron, 
iiv3efi«lte:e«largeine»t in their oonaentrioooata. Thus Kitoh.fol.OS, f®. , . , -i 

euah hphetoidaf mass, under lavouraWeoiismmBtanoes, Bass FB.s, ie on* of foe three kinds of cstat^ 

will Bssuma the form of a short hexagonal piller. If simplei and haai qusiifloationsUbjomedtneteto, Wh|M» 




Tnfi DICTIONAEr OP ^ 

' ''BaKe:'gBEtfh(ai' .. ■ ■ 'v ' ■■ ■ ' y' .'-Barta-BaaoiaiM': '' 

inust bo Ssv^t aoder th« afttae of Folixy .^ in fait room . Mtmy 

toit is ^ an end. At iA Jtito OMO of t ersht to A and of tfae loembers bad by tfais time witfadrassn from tbo 
his faeito) tsnoata^t^maaoO^^iTaZs, m tois instanoo, oounoit, and thess pyoceedtaes srero gonorally dit* 
'whonoser tbohoito of A oeate to be tonanta of that approved of by the Catholic‘worldiTfaeassomUy, how- 
manor, the eraiit is ebtiitoiyidefeatodieo. whoa Henry over, went on to bold its sessions at Basel for five 
VL granted to ddhn liaibot, lord of the manor of yearelonger. Its last scssidn there was held in May, 
Bjag^n-Bisle, ia Berlm, that be: and his heirs, lords of 1443: Subseqne^tly, it continued to meet at Lausanne 
thesaidiaanobshauldbepeereoftheireaJmthy thetitle tillHlS, when, after the death of Bugenius and the 
of batons Of Ldsle, here John Talbot had a base or resignation of Felix, an amnesty was offered to them; 
qualified fee in tbM dignity (Co. Litt., 27 a); and the by the new pope, Kicholae V., which they gledly 
inetant he or. hie heirs qnitted the scignory of this accepted, and declared the council at an end. The 
manor his dignity: Was at an end. The estate isa fee. decreesof theoouncil of Basel are not admitted into 
eimjde beoaMhit is limited to the heirs generat, and any of the Homan collections, and are considered of no 
may by possibility endure for ever; yet, as Uiat du- authority by the Homan lawyers. They are, ho.wever, 
rattoa depends upon the ouncarrence of collateral recogiJtsed in points of canon law in France and:^r. 
ciroumstanees which oualtfy the duration, it is, there- many; aucl though some later concordats haVpihodifled 
fore, not an absolute, but a qualified or base fee. It is the application of them, they have never been fortssUy 
proper to observe, with respect to this term of tase fee, and eiitirelr annulled, 

Imt it has usually a mere restricted applicatiou, vis., BasEl,, TaxaTliis or, the name given to two impor- 
Ao tbat species or qualified fee which is created where tant treaties of peace concluded at Basel on tile 5th 
a tensnt m tail eonvevs his estate by bargain and sale, April and 22nd J nlr, 1793: the former of those was 
&o., and which Lord Coke describes as a detorminablo between France and Frnssia, Ibelatter between France 
lha derived out of an estate tail; and in the act iOr and Spain, by which Fmssia and toain withdrew them- 
abolition of lines and recoveries, 3 & i Will. IV. o. 74, selves from the coalition against France, and acknow- 
.’ts tneanmg is, by express provision, conilaed (so far tedged the republic. I’russia gave op to France all 
as that act is concerned) to the estate Created by the heir possessions beyond the Kbine, while Spain ceded 
Mienation of the tenant in tail where the issue are her portion of the island of San Domingo, 
barred, but those in remainder or reversion are not. Basxiii.acsx, (from batella, its 

Bass Ewights, an ordw of knights inferior to Malabar name), in Bot., the Basdla family, a 
barons and bannerets. small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous xilunts, in the sub- 

Bss8-Liw£, in Fersp., is a line drawn attheextre- class MouoehlMmi/deia, They are climbing herlia or 
mity of the principal visual ray, and perpendicular to shrubs, closely allied to Chenopodiacew (which see), 
it. The base-line, in Surveying, is a principal line but readily distinguished by having a coloured calyx, 
measured with the greatest preci.«>ou on which a tri- with two rows of sepals and jierigynous stamens, 
angle or a series of triangles may be constructed. There are four genera and twelve i|iecies, oil of whicb 
whereby other positiona may be detennined, are tropical plants. Sattlla rubru mi alba avo med 

Bass or a Sous Fionssis its lowest plain side, or in the East Indies as substitutes for spinach. From 
that on whicb it elands; and if the solid lias two oppo- the fornii-r species a purple dye may be obtained. The 
site parallel plain sides, and oneof tbem is the base, ileshy roots of VUucut tuberoma, or MHlocii tah<tra»a, 
then the otheris also called the base. MaaeafatriaitjiU, a nat'ive of Fern, contain a great deal of starch, ana 
or liny other plain figure, is usually that which liestlie are edible. 

lowest; bat any side may be the base, ucoordiug to the Bakeiiunt, 5atM'.Bient (Atig.-Kor.), in Arch., the 
position in which it may be conceived to be lying or low-est story of any building, generally sunk beneath the 
standing. surface of the ground, in private bouses containing the 

Base Seuvicss, under the feudal system, were aooh kitcliensandcollnrs. In public buildings of any arebiteo- 
88 were fit only for peasants or persons of a servile tiiral pretensions the base is, for the most part, low and 
rank; ns to plough the lord'sland, to make his hedges, of mass! re appearance, formedof “rusticated" mssonry 
to carry his manure, or other mean employments. or stones, the outer aurihee of which is hewn into a 
Babeu, CouKCil. or, 5c/, is the name gireii to an rugged indented form, with a projecting band above, 
important eectesiustical council held in the citv of or cornice, which serves as a support to pilasters run- 
Basel, in Switserland. It was summoned Jiy Hope ning up the walls of the building between the. windows, 
Martin. V. and bis successor Eugenius 1V.,T« enn- nii iw-TriThi hi'i London. There is no strict rule for 
formity to a decree of the council of Constance, ana the height of the basement story; but it is generally 
met on December 14, 1431, under the jiresidency of regulated by the puiqieaea for which it is intended, and 
toe eardinaldegate Julian Cessrioi. The two great the various uses to which the ground-lloor above is 
objects of the oouooil wet© the reconciliation of the applied. 

Httssites to the Homan Catholic church, and the re- - Bashaw, BAsnA, or Pasha, ba-thaw' (Arab, iosl/i, 
tonnetaon of almaes in tlie Church itself ; aod the head or roaster), a Turkish titie of honour conferred 
oouncil was opened with an eloquent speech by the on vieeroys, provincial governors, and other distin- 
president. The former of these objects was contrary guished men. The badge of a bashaw’s authority, os 
to the wish of the pope, who soon after issued h’s bull well as the emblem of bis rank, is the horse-tail, and 
for the dissolution of the oouncil. The members, ho takes preoedenoe aiicording to the number of these 
iKiwever, .matutaiaed that the pope had no power of on his banner: the highost is the basha w of three tails, 
dissolving a general council once lawfully convoked These bashaws exercise supreme civil ami inilitarv 
and assembled, and, on his oontinuing to issue bulls autoorlty in their respective provinces, and many of 
against theta, they summoned Bugenius to appear at them owe little more than a nominal sul^'eotlon to the 
toeir bar. Kotivithstauding toe {u^al bulls, the Porte. 

aOunciloonclnded a peace in the name of the Chnreh Bashi-Bazoiiks, baf-the-ha-sooM, arc irregular ca- 
wito toe Hussites, to whom they allowed the use of valry troops in the Turkish service. In the late war 
toe cupin toeLord’s Supper. Through the iutorcession in the Crimea tliey were frequently engaged with the 
of toe ^perorSigismund, a reconciliation was effected enemy; but they wore turbulent and insubordinat#, 
beiiWiton toe coitneil and the pope, toe latter revoking and [dundered whenever occasiom ofl’ered, »o that they 
toebttUs w'hieh he had issued against toe eouneil, and were generally more troublesome to their (hiends tbun 
gavefo^anotoer,dated Deeember 15,1433, solemnly to the enemy. Vf. H. Bussell, in desoribing these 
ratifying fall its deerees. The oonnoil next^roceedea " wild cavaliers," says, “it wooid have been ififfionlt 
to to« r(sfij«aaiicm, of abuses in the Church. The powera to find more picturesque-looking sooundrele if too 
eftfae po^ inudh diuiuiishod and his reveiiues world was picked for them frmn Scinde to Mexico. 
eUrtafiitoi and iinuitomtote were appointed for certain Many of tbeni were snleodid-h^kiiig fellows; with fine ; 
intnaoMlitics bt tbe.dlmrgT. These prooeediogs greatly rinewy legs, beautifaily-piropi>rti<}B<^ muscular arms, 
erfafaperatedBnimnttts, who summoned another doumnl and noble well-set heads of tufa triJfafcfaucasion tuoold j 
it Pfartoto; and Jssnfad * buHfor tos dissdlttikin of tbat others were hideous negroea firom iBubia, or lean ma- 
fatifiiiAfal- ' Hfa Wfas again mted to appear fat their bar, lignant-looking Arabs, with ainitosr eyes and hungry 
and, vOm liis failing to do'so. Was declared eoBtumaeious, aspect ; and some were dirty Mii^bout tanatics frimn 
and afterwards, tnl439, toey decreed his .Suspension Mecca, iDflamed by thfa InBuei^ of their hadj, at 
lir^ too tiiqpedoia, and elected Amadeus TIIL, of pUgriroage." 
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BasiiiUN ii&tiZB, hu^P^lht, ttt J!js*3. Ili*t.,;w«re 
nuinka of tho 6rd«r of St. Bntilr wko lired in t>i« 4fil> 
centui 7 . He retired iftto ft desert in the prorinoe of 
Pontus, where he founded ft monnaterjr for the necom* 
ajodetioB of hinssejlf and his nruneroas followers, and, 
it is said , tU-ew up certain rales, amoimting to several 
hundreds, forthe better regulation of this new society, 
I'Ms new order soon spread idl over the Bast; nor was 
it long in' extending also into the West. Bomo assert 
that liasil saw himself the 'Spiritual father of more than 
SO.tXW Biotiks in the Bast only j but this order, which 
Bonrished for more then three centuries, was consider^ 
ably diminished by heresy, scbisnn, and a change of 
empire. It is said to have furnished 14 popes, 1,805 
bishops, 8,010 abbots, and 11,085 martyrs. It Ukewisu 
boasts of several emperors, kings, and ptini^ who 
have erablaced its rule. 

BasiLics, b&tiV-i-kd (Hr. baiilike, a royal resi- 
dencei a palace), a term applied to the large bnitdings 
oreotwl in Borne, and other cities of the Boman em¬ 
pire, for the administration of justice. Ibey also 
served the purpose Of an exchange, in which merchants 
transacted their business, being generally built in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the foruin. The follow¬ 
ing was the method of ennstmetion generally adopted. 
Alarge eentrol space, about twice or three tiroes as long 
usitwas wide, vras surrounded with oolamns,on whicha 
roof, called the UHudo, was supported. Op either side 
of this space porticos were sdded, covered with a roof 
sloping from the colnmnsof the testudo, and supported 
on the outer side by another row of aroaller columns 
at a distance of about ono-tbird of the brejidth of the 
central space from those that held the main roof: a 
wall was afterwards substituted for the oate];,colamns 
of' the portico, to afford shelter to those within the 
building. The portico was divided into two parts by 
a 'floor, the upper part forming a gallery for the ac¬ 
commodation of those who were looking on at what 
was passing below, or perhajis for the exposure of 
commodities for sale, or for carrying on some handi¬ 
craft trade. There was a vestibule, or largo porch, at 
one end, and at the other a trilmnal for the adiuinis- 
tratiou of justice, with a semicircular recess, or apse, 
for the judge's seat, with chalcUlicd, or chamliers for 
the n.se of the judge, counsel, &c., on either side Of it. 
Basilicio wore unknown in Borne until about n.c. 200, 
but alter that time they vrero generally bnilt in towns 
in all parts of the Boman empire. The best example 
we have of the old basilica, or nail of justice, is tliat at 
Bompeii, built on the Bonth-west aide of the forum, 
occupying an area of about 300 feet long and 1’®®* 
broadi inelnding the external walls. The vesjijbl^V at 
the lower end, is lOOfeethy 30: the testudo, or ceh^^ 
area, about 193 feet by 54; the porticos aurrouKffl'iSg 
the testudo being 24 feet wide, while the tribmisl, s,t 
the upper end, U 64 feet by 80, with ohalcidica on 
either aide about 30 feet by 21. On entering the ves¬ 
tibule at the left-hand side, there is a staircase leading 
to the goUerieS of the porticos. The early Christian 
churches, and, indeed, the churches of the present 
day, bear a strong reaemblaucs to the old basilicas in 
their general arrangement; and it is probable that 
many of these old bulls of justice and exchange at 
Borne were converted into plooes of worship by the 
first professors of Christianity in the imperial city. 
The central area corresponds to the nave; (he por¬ 
ticos to the aisles, which are commonly furnished 
with unsightly galleries t the vestibule to the ap.s(>e 
nanally occupied by the toweC at the west eiid of a 
church, or to the great western entranoe in a oathe- 
dr^: and the tribunal of the Boman niagiatrate to 
the chancel snei railed apace mclosing the oommunion- 
teblo. In the old churches the resemblanee Was more 
Striking, as the bishop's throne wasplaced in the semi- 
eircnlar apse immediately behind tlie high altar, which 
was placed under a canopy in what was called the 
sanotuary. Among ^e most famous at Borne may be 
mentioned Trftjah’s BaWliea, and those of St. Be ter, 
bnilt a.n, 830; St. Baa^ 388; St. .Agnes, 023; and 
St. Maria in Trasteverh, 1135. Of modern Italian 
basilicas, used for the same puiposes as those of aor 
eient Bbme, the best speoimenB are those of Vincenza 
^uiit 1^ Palladio ehoiit 16,50), .Badna, and Brescia.-— 
Bef. Xnfflith Cffek)j>atdia^AvtB and Sciences. 
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BMintCtewConi, Or B4ft[UO*,a'OreehtraiMl}aiiono( 
'we Ccdiig! Airtteteasw, a code of IftwsftoUeeted 

Jiiatiniftft 1., emperor of Borne, in 627. The .design 
of rftdnoing this code of laws into one Greek hftok .wis 
first oemmefteed by Basil I., the Macedonian, empetor 
of the-Bast, in the 9th oeotnir. ' The Basilican node; ; 
however, was not rcdnced to its present form iOl ^e 
early pftrt of the lOth century, by CSoastautine VII., ! 
when it was pnbijshed under the title of “ Bftsiifea re- 
petite Pradeotionea.” ftom that period it become the 
common coda of Item &r the East.—Hftnbold's 
MantmUBiuUieorum. 

fixsxnicott, 6o-ri2'-i-ko« (Gr. baaUikoB, tayilf ig ot ■ : 
great -virtne), in Phar., the oome sometimes given.to ’ 
an ointment, composed of 5 parts resin, 8 parts lard, 
and 2 parts yellow wax. It ismoeh usedas astimnlsaitit 
dressing to blistmwd surfaces, with a view to keep up 
the discharge; and as a vehicle for other stimulsting 
snhstances, such aa savin and Spanish flies. It is called 
eeriftum vsBiaa in the Phaniiacopmia. Formerly ba- 
silleon was prepared with yellow wax, pitch, resin, and 
olive-oil, and was hence naroed Knptts»tiMi frtr«pA«»- 
iHacum, ‘ the ointment with four drugs.* 

BaBinicorr BonoH, (Gr., royal gift), the title of » 
work written by James I. for the instruction of his 
son. Prince Heniy. It is divided into three books. 
The flrst is entitled “Of a King’s ChristiaaDaty towards 
God;" the second treats of “A King’s Duty in his 
Oflice;" the third expatiates upon “ A KingV Bei»- 
viour in IndilTerent Things.” This work, in common 
with the other productions of the regal author, possesses 
at present no great degree of intefest, otherwise than 
I a literary curiosity. 

BAsmniAirs, bHi-i-lid’.USn*, in early Ecol. Hist., is 
the name given to a religious sect founded by Sasilides, 
a G nostic of Alexandria, who flourished in tite earlier 
half of the 2nd century. The two great dogmas which 
formed the gronadwcalc of bis system wei-s those of 
emanation at) Idualism. He held that the-nnrevealed 
God evolved ont of himself the several atteibntes which 
express the idea of absolute perfocticn, being the in¬ 
tellectual powers, tbe mind, the reason, the thinking 

f jwer, wisdom,might,and, lastly, the moral attributes. 

hese seven powers, wtiicb he regarded as liviiig, self- 
subsiatent, and cver-active, together with the primal 
ground ont of which Uiey were evolved, constituted 
the Jirst ogdoad, or octave, the root of all existence. 
Each of these spiritual essences proceeded to evolve 
out of itself continually numberlesB j^adations of 
existences, each lower one being still the impression, 
the antitype, of (he immediate higher one. As he 
had in bis system seven homogeneous natures in each 
^adation of the s]>iritnal world, so he is said to have 
<{?e,5d that there were 365 such regions or gradations of 
«!e spiritual world, answering to the days of the year. 
One grand idea of this system was, that in diflerent 
degrees, and under diflhrent forms of application, one 
law pervades all stages and kinds of existence; and 
that everything, from the highest to the lowest, is 
governed by a single law. How he accounted for tbe 
existence ot evil does not seem clear; but he held that 
everywhere, as rust deposits itself on the surface of 
iron, darkness and death cleave to the fallen seeds of: 
light and life,—the evil to the good, the ungodlike to 
the godlike; without, however, the original essence 
being thereby destroyed. The whole course ofghis 
present world he considered as intended for each an 
end; that the godlike may be cleansed from all inipuri- 
ties, and restored to its iwiginal purity. Ho considered 
the development of the human race as a process of 
piiriflcation, whidt was to be perfected by Christianity, 
ll is greataimwas to lead men to consider tlie whole 
universe as one temple of God. Faith in the justice 
and goodness of God rose in his mind altove eveiy- 
tlung else; and v^en ho was perplexed with difficul¬ 
ties, his last words ever were, “I wiU say aching 
sooner than doubt the goodness of Providence." The 
development of this system led Basilides and his fol¬ 
lowers into many erroneous opinions, paiwnlarly with - 
respect to the eharaoter and mission Of Christ, *“<wn 
he did not regard m thft Bodoemer; and held ttot ho 
difrered from other men only in degree, and.hke^ho' 
rest, himself stood in need of rcdomption.-~B 4 r. 
Neander’s Hisfory o/flle Okri»iian Briijno*, vol. H. _ 
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circAtwe htia al&ititj to that terrible ser{>entfbali«T«4, 

blithe aseients to by it* y et it is 

CT6n% Dg^ to MU^oder an iMicoinii>rial& seaaationj 
It is mae ia Somn^i^toiSrioat; and! eoOttAtoaaliv aitmaS 
alength trf throe febt.- Instead Of the <»inh-i&eri^ 
of the igi^n, the hasilisfe is AtniiShed irith a broad 
mentbnne rnnning down its baoV, and ft second, still 
bTOMer.c® &e «ti^* StttiB(Mse Ofii» This process 
is oftpftbleiof .eiuier expsosidn or contraction. Tbe 
hind psH of fho bftsilisk’s hO^^ bears a remarkable 
pmoted bond. !^OtwitbStapdinff its nnsightly appear¬ 
ance, tbs baidlisfcia a perfebtiy karmless reptile. 

0 a 8 U 4 Blc <<^ iatiluiiot, firom iatilitm), a fabulous 
serpent, 8ai» tn have been able to till with its breath 
or mfrbt only.. iLccordini: to Giaien, its colour inxxlkied 
to yellow ; and it had three small eminences on its 
boadk TbeT wens Bpeotled with whitish spots, and 
presented' the appearance Of a crown. Jilian says 
Ihsd; its poison is so penetrating as to kill the largest 
serpents with its Tsponr only : and that it will kill ft 
snutt by merely biting the end of his stick. The sotind 
of its hissing is enongh to frighten away aU other kinds 
of serpents. According to Pliny, the basilisk is aide 
to kin all those who look upon it. It is also called a 
ooekntrice, from the belief tliftt it was generated from 


time the langtjage of the whole of the dpsnish penih* 
siilft T for we and traoeS of^ it in the uftTOcetif caowatajus, 
riser*, Ac,; id admost crery part of the conntiw. The 
Qus^ne language possesses a great yariftty of temi- 
nfttionsk According to some, the noun has six esm; 
aocording to others, eleven. The verb* are said to 
htye eleven moeda and forty-six tenses, The'Strttcturc 
of the senteuees is very Binsplo. The substrnitive is 
ftlways placed first; then the article; then the ad¬ 
jective; next the adverb ; then the verb ; and lastly 
tho object, with the preposition nOtxcd to it. 

BAalBxT.i«r>. (See Bsuevo.) ^ 

Bxss, Bxsn, Or B.s8so, iiaun (Ilal. iaeeo), in SIos,, 
are terms all of which have the same meaning, and sig¬ 
nify the lowest or deepest part. The bass, or lowest 


ments has since that time been thoronghly exposed. 
In some apothecaries’ shops, formerly, litUe dead ser¬ 
pents were exhibited, which were said to be basih'sks. 
These were, however, only small birds without feathers, 
havingtheirheads raised, wings like a bat’s, eyes large, 
and ueoks very ebort. AtTonioe, aud other towns on 
the continent,; animals are shown which are called 
basilisks. They are, however, only snisll thornbacks, 
with their fins stretched out, and" artillcially atratiged 
do as to resemble young cocks. This Cah^t says ho 
observed in an apothecary’s shop in Taris. 

Bxsiusk, a kind erf ordnance used in ancient times, 
and so calfed from its supposed resemblnnoe to the 
fabnloos serpent bearing the same name. It is now 
ooinplctely out of use: but, during the wars of Hun- ’ 

a it was much employed by the auHan Solyiuan. 
asUisk cannou threw a SiKtponnd irou ball. 
BftBU.OaAtitvs. (&s ZBtrBnonoit.y 
BiSttr, 6a»'-*t'a (Ft, iaima) , in Oeol., a term applied to 
any dipping or disposition of strata towards a coroiiion 
centre, which has re.sulted from the oplicaval and.snln)i- 
danoe of the earth's ernst. The tertiary foraiatitms often 
occupy limited areas, and flU up the basins of the older 
strata ; henoe t)>e use of such phrasea as '* London 
basin,” “ Paris basin,” Ac- 
Bigiit o» Jl I3oCK, a place where the water i y ee w ' ■ 
fined by double floodgates, or a caisson, and thereby 
prevented from runhing out at ebb tide. The use of 
it is to cemtaitt Sbips citlicr before they enter, or after 
Hiey come out of the dock in which they ate repaired. 
Baain also implies some part of a haven, which opens 
from a narrow channel into a spacioua receptacle for 
shipping. 

Bssket, to'-fteil, an artiele of domefttic use, made 
princiiially of the interwoven twigs of willow or bii;(.'h- 
trees, and Often of straw, ru»he,o, or other articles. 
They are made in every yariety of guality, and in every 
kind of fthape; and are used fur holding all sorts of 
dry ^^mds. The value of the baskets imported into 
Eugiand duriiig the year 18,57 was .£35,J148. _ A large 
^nanti^ of mftt^ialfor making baskets is alsoimporied 
iiito thiij country. 

Bxsklgft SssAK, Hy-king Midrk, a large, immensely 
strong, but skdl harmless f^ecies of shark. By the 
IrUhlt is called the sunflsh, (0iw Snx»E.) 

BftftQUB LxwaUftWXv bask, is the name given to the 
lauguagft ftpuken by the inhabitants of the Basgiie 
provlaoes of 8]^n and of part of Bpaniafa and lirenob 
iTayafre, The'iwople call themselvM AVseahtenaa, 
their cdftnl^ i^scoteerto, and their lan|nag»A^«*ea>r<t. 
For ft fongf^iime ’iAe Basgue language was supposed to 
be ift dioieot of itha Celtic; but later wrsearebes have; 
ehoWrt that tips wtmt the csterftttd that there ia somej 
aroitmd for sttpimMng ft to b^ an aneient language, 
^fttiiiet from ftpy of the other Buropoan lantpisges; ' 
ftfld ftis said 1:^ some to have an sfilnity to certain of 
Hieiiiltfttic tongnetu It scents to have been at on* 
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compOBition. The word hm is tcchnicidly used in 
various ways; as, ttoroKgA ban, Juvdarmntal ba»Sf 
ground bttm, jtgurei &c. A. figured bau is a bass 
with figures written o ver or under each note, to indicate 
the acoompanying harmonies. The term figured bafe 
is used as synonymous with figurative bam, meaning » 
bass not confined to the plain lumtofiermo style, but 
moving with more freedom, and with a melody of its 
own: for instance, the bass in Bach’s atrangoroent of 
the Old Hundredth. Partdanteutal bam m that bass 
which forms tho tone or natural foundation of the 
incumbent hamiOny, and from which, as a lawful 
source, that harmony is derived. To explain (his by 
example:—If the hamiony consists of Uie common 
ehortV of C, C will be its fnnd.ainental liass, bcoanso 
from that note the barmonv is deduced; and if, while 
that harmony is continued, the bass he changed to 
any other note, it ceases to be fundamental, because it 
is no longer the note from w hich that harmony results 
and IS calculated. Cfroumi bam » used sometimea as 
synonymous with/atidawicnfoi bam, and sometimes as 
a bass which starts with some snhieet of its own, and 
continues to be repeated throngbont the movement, 
while the upper part or parte of the composition pursue 
a separate uir, and supvity the harmony, This kmdof 
bass was greatly in fashion about half a century since, 
but has for some time lieen rejected, as no nnnntoral 
restraint npon the imagination, and nroductivo of a 
monotonous melody. Tkormegh bam is the art by which 
harmony is-saperiiddod to'any »ropo.ted bass, and 
includes the fundamental rules or eompoailion. This 
branch of mnsical science is twofold,—-theoretical and 
practical. Theoretical thorough bass comprehenrjB 
the knowledge of the eonneotiou and disposition of all 
th^jiiperal chords, harmonious and dissonant, and 
Tnemaes all the established laws by which they aro 
formed and regnlatcd. Practical thorough baas is 
eonversant with the manner of taking the several chords 
on an instinment, as prescrilied by the figures placed 
over or under the baas part of a comiioRltion, ami 
supposes a familiar ooguaintsuce with the powers of 
those figures, a facility in taking the chords they indi¬ 
cate, and judgment in the various appiioations and 
eflhets of those chords in accompaniment. The bass 
is that part of a concert which is the most heartl, 
which-oonsists of the gravest and largest sounds, or 
which is played on tho longest pipes or strings of a 
common instmmont, or on instramenta larger tbab 
oommon for the porpose, 

Bass, CorNTEs. (Aec Co?rrBA.BiS8.y 
Basse, orSuA-Pnuca, n marine fish, the jCaSrox 

Zupuf of Cuvier. The fishes of this gen. belong to the 
fatii. JPereiiiB, or Berchea, with whom they are cloacly 
allied. The basso is to bo met with along the British 
and Ihitch shores, and abundiuitly in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. By the ancient (Ireeks nwd Komaiis it was 
highly esteemed as an article of fohd. < On neconnt of 
ita voracity, it was called by the Bottana ium$ (wolf), 
ft name still retained as a designatioa of tbe i^eeies. 
It was held to be the most enhniog of fisbea; and 
Aristotle declares that wheii ftneompaesod by ft net, it 
would effect ita escape by dj)igittg a tunnel for itself in 
the sand. Ita length is geherMlly from a foot to ft foot 
and a half ; but it has been 'found of a touch larger 
sise. ’I'here i«_«n Atoeriefto species Of bases, whieH is 
termed by Cuvier Lapas tsiterenatlM, 

Basbzt, iiV-set, a term ftpplied by udnert to the 





enveroBnee »t ^ iOrfiMW of ^EtAtrest inin 0 td itrato 
fjwtt oesest^ «8^ otliet; It ,i» »1 m> tP ofon*: 

tbevirom or iotO ininBB fr^ 

Bitmiti!,« Bwa««t cmr^i. itx * aumnOTBimilw 

to i&it of tile »io 4»N <**»■»* It "W** /oWBwly t«ty 
inubti pleyed in IriSMoe; Tie mode of pleyinir i* ** 

follow* !—Tho ,boiii(cr de«l* tl>« oer38 in nod 

ettob ptinter. or plnyerj ho* i» /itwtf of tWrteen oardSi 
from WbHilb befleleita onb orinor<i,ttttd sidc«i»on titem. 
The princiiile of the frame depends wjlna the oorre- 
spou^njr D(ud io the h&nker'e paok turning dp in on 
odd or an eren plaee. When a pleyer win*) he mey 
ei ther toko bis money pr go on. risking hi* stake and 
gain*. The flrat time this is done it is ealled pitrafi, 
ordonhle; the second time, sept at fa on, seren and H 
goes; the third tiuM, gtdrig« tt lava, fifteen, &c.; the 
I'oarth time, trantv ei la pa, thirty.pno, Ac.; ahd Oi^ the 
ilf^riek, setenfeeilaea, sixty-three, &c. In allcases 
the odds are greatly in favour the hanker: it is 

I, (0 to 1 against the player winning ten snecessire 
tiuies. laiuis XIV. issned some very severe deereee 
against the game of basset, and after tbkt time it was 
pisyed under the name ofpo«r ef (Kmtre. 

BassnxHOKW (Itftl. corm M hmmtio ; 'ft. ear A3i~ 
iflait), an iustmmout now but seldom nsed. Its tone 
y» very sweet, and io solo passages it is capable of pro- 
diieiiig very slriUiiig effects. It resembles a haathoy 
i>f a large siae, tt little bent at the top. Its real com¬ 
pass comprises the notes contained Iietweenlf bass and 
li alt, except the note F snarp, which is deficient. As 
(be person who play* the hantboy genernliy takes this 
instrument, the part for it is mually written a filth 
Idgher than its real pitch, 

Bass Hob*.—T his instrument, formerly a great 
deal used in bands, has declined mnob since the intro¬ 
duction of the opbifdeide, which it somewhat resem¬ 
bles. The player of the bass-horn should posiKBS a 
quick and correct ear, and a knowledge of thorough- 
i>a«B, in order to perfonu acceptably. The instrument 
iuis been found rather imperfect, aud is not now 
innch used. 

Bassia , bHt'-aim, in Bot., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nal. ora. Sapofaeem, The species ore trees, 
Kstivcsof tropical or sub-tropicnl regions. They are ' 
ramarkabie for their floehy flowers and oily seeds. In 
India, the tatty oils procured from the ripe kernels of 

II. latifelia, the Madhuea-tree, and B. Im^foUa, the 
.BUoopa-tree, arc made use of for burning in lamps, 
for cnlinaTy purposes, lor Disking soap, and, niedi- 
einsHy, for' external applications in cutaneous affec- 
(ions. The fleshy flowers and iiuita ere used as food, 
ftiid from the former an alcoholic lit^uOr is distilled. 
The wood of S, laa^feiHtt and other species is very hard 
aud durable. The Shea or (j-alam butter, which'igrais 
ail important article ‘of internal eomnieroe in Central 




, bent in <Mr go akoct a time after maiiifiMei.tlH^«W 
legitiswta, but, wotwitiutstidiRg they be Tixirii doehfj^ 
I manisger be pin bastards where tiie hi». 

; band be oftt of Icit^iten of Skigiand for siuffitimff 


ail important article 'of internal eomnieroe in Central 
Africa, is thought by some to bo the produce of a 
species of 4«jf*K*, 

Basso. (,SVe Bass.) 

Bassoow, fcilia.aooif' (Fr. hoiRton), a musical wind in¬ 
strument, made of wood, and played by means of a 
bent moutU-piciKt and reed. It is supposed to have 
lieen intw>dm»d into England by Handel, as a kind of 
■help to the bautboy, wluob it so nearly rcsemblBsin 
tone as to make it the natural bass of that instrument. 
The compass of the bassoon extends from double B 
flat np to B flat in alt, throe octaves, including idl the 
intermediate nemitottes except B natural. When the 
bassoon ascends very high, the notes ore generally 
written in the tenor clef, ■ 

B AesoBA Gttm, bUe'-mr-a, a whitish or vellowish sub-1 
stance brought from the neighboutiioed of Bsnsora. 
It differs from most game in being nearly insoluble in j 
water. The pliuit yietaing it is beheved to be a species I 
tif jJfimoSd, It contains a peculiar principle, oslled 
Bassorin, which also exists in gnm-tr^acauth. I 

BassV(oi,. (3'e» Vioi.oitcBi.no.) i 

BASr> or Bass, ids*, a name oommon^ given to < 
the inner bark of trees. Bnssion mat* are manufac-^ 
tuTed from the bast of the lime-tree, (Scs frinna.) 

BAji'ABlt, W-tAM fWelch, battaliat Wr.bdtat^, of 
low Ijirtii j fr(.>m Ang.-Sax. 4ai*s,inesD, dlkgraeeful. and 
»»’V,*oOree, o*igin).-^Ia English Eaw.lmstawfe are sueh 
(diildttm a* are not bmm in lawful wndiockj or within a 
competent time after its detegmmntion, and are held 
to be imWin* fflff, the sons of nobody, If cl^drttt be 

ai» 


oi xBefinsnana, or xsm ae ana nu wife bad no oppor* 
tiuuty (thoo^ both wlthia the realm) of sexual mteiN 
eonrse within such p^Od as is consistent with their 
bmng the parents, or even by proof of eircumstanees 
tencung strongly to the ihfrrenoe that no such inter- 
oourse (supposmgit to be possible}.in fact, took plaea;. 
So in a divorce, after a deoree of judioial separation, 
if the wife afterwards have children, they are bastards; 
for the Taw will presume the hosbano afid wife live 
! conformably to the sentence of separation, unless 
access he: proved. And after a deeree for dissotntkm 
of the mSrHage on the grotmd of adnltery, all children 
of the woman not born within doe time thereafter, 
even thongh they may be h^otten by the husband 
from whom she has been ■ divorced, are illegitimate. 
And in case of a decree of nullity of marriage, alt the 
issue born even before the divorce are bastards, be 
oanse snob divorce is idways npoU some cause whieh 
rendered the marriage unlawftu and hull from the be- 
ginniDg. Bat except where a divorce has taken plaoo 
between the married parties, or evideace ip given of 
facts suffleient to disprove their Sexual intercourse, the 
law always presumes in favour of the legitimacy of a 
child borii to the wife during the murtiage. Upon the 
same principle, too, legitimacy will al ways be presumed 
(subject to the same exceptions) with r^nect to chil¬ 
dren born after the coverturo has ceased, by reason of 
the husband’s death, nnless the birth' takes place so 
long afterwai-da that the child dearly could not be be¬ 
gotten by him. The extreme period is a point which 
the law has not exactly determined, and is left to the 
decision of a jury, who are to judge of it aceurding to 
the circumstances and the testimony whieh persons of 
experience may give of the course of nature on this 
suljicct. .Bimtardf- are incapable Of being bdrs. The 
ciTU law diff’ers from oars on this point, mid allows a, 
bastard to Succeed to an inhmtanoe, if, after its birth, 
the mother was married to the father; and also, if the 
father bad no lawful wife or child, then, even if the 
concubine was never married to the father, yet she and 
her bastard sou were admitted each to one-twelfth of 
the inheritanoc *, and a bastard was likewise capable of 
succeeding to the whole of his motoer’s estate, mthough 
she was newer mhri'ied, the mother beiug sufficiently 
certain, though the father is not. fiSte AwsiwATtoK.) ’ 
Basiime, btti-teeV, the name formerly useii in France 
to denote a fertreea Or state prison defended by to wem 
or bastions. There were three buildings Of tins sort in 
Fsri.s,--the Bastille de 6t. Antoine, the Bastille do St. 
Denis, and the Bastille du Temple. The first is the 
most celelirated, and was built lij’ Humes iT.Attbriot, 
mayor of Paris in ISffff, at the Porte St. Antciue, and 
was originally intended as a defence against theEuglish. 
It consisted, st first, of two towers, between fff and SO 
feet high, with a gateway between them. It was soon 
changed from a fortress to a state prison, and twoother 
towers, similar to the first, werehnilt parallel to them, 
and the whole oonnected with moasivo walls. In 13S3 
two more towers were added, at equal distances to the 
first, and also united with strong masonry. The towers 
were each divided into four stories, and the summit of 
each was.fortifletl with cannon. The whole building 
was snrronndod with a deep moat; and the road into 
the inner courtyard was over a drawbridge. ' The uu- 
fortuiiatc prisoners, vrbopriuoipally: consisted ofnoble- 
mon and men of letters, were confined within the towers, 
or in dungeons below the level of the ground. The 
walls of the towers were six feet thick; and light and 
air were admitted to the dungeons through narrow 
slits towards the moat j and the rooms in the towers 
had glaxed windows strongly grated; A daily sum was 
allowed to the gprernor for the miuntensjice of each 
prisoner; and tms sum, which was-given by the king. 
Taricd according to the. rank of the prisewier- The 
principalofficere in conJinand: of the Bsstilio were the 
go veriitwandtheitoMf eiiaiit di» ref.: Themodeofarresting 

prisohera was by Irffrrvd* ritcAsf, eometiaiBs aignea by 

the king himself, and conutersigned by one of the 
mhiisters, After aA'tisohw iannuredi his name 






XUuDtinftSo 


■nrM Kteatfoneds liw k&owa to ^ 

ntaaoer of tbe mU or doi^i^B in vlticn to coafintd. 
3'toa JBU^ toewAo sotibot ontltoiDbthe'woidd, 

thitacme ol theiairoro foreotton; and in some otuea 

if «(H fbdiidiAii|NMfKiblotoduioorerirto <!bey worn, tod 
trto.tto;tod be«a abuttherar Xltemostexlroordiitarlr 
ca^tiTe in the Butille waa ‘^tbo siaa with tto iron 
fittok^*' He wtobrontot ftoun the istond of St. H to 
tooritoto tto BwUile m 1698, to^* de St/Mara. the 
newi/^ppo™^^ civenior. Hta fnee «m nerer seen, 
and ok fare rma the moat •umptBtoli ttot could be pro* 
vided. tDbe goremor nerer <et' dotrn in hie presence. 
He died Hot. tstb, 17(0. There Me itoiM conjeetures 
totd#to^^d.Mi^(MktoPrko»er C^ have been; 
tto'to^ pi^ltoW h IB, ttot ho WM the twin 

brpttor oiHanie Xlv., whose birth had been concealed 
; to CardhtM Biehidteu. The ITrenob Mob attached the 
Haadlie id 17^; tod it vas yielded up to them, after a 
’ fto htore, b^r d^^^ governor, who was 

iannediat^ afterwards mordered and then beheaded. 
Berto pciaotoni were iound inside, one whom was an 
BogtishMan, and he was deranged. The whole budding 
was soon afMr demolished, by a decree of the mayor 
and oomtottee. : 

HaMiaaPo, Iids4i-n«'>de (Itah latlonare, to beat 
with a stick) , a puinstoient attended with great pain, 
tod often with noddy i^nry, consisting, in the strict 
sense of the term, in the liiftiction of blows on the Soles 
of the feet with a thick Stick. It is sometimes applied 
to btoting administered on the body and Ihubs. Torkey 
and Bossia are tite only Buropean nations in wbicu 
this mode of punishment is saitctioiied by iaw, and { 
is both coantries it is carried to a M<wt un|astidable 
extent, the sufferers being frequently ntauned and 
injured for a considerable period, if not lor life. In 
BnSsia, the iaslrnment of torture is a heavy whip, 
called the toottt. The bastinado is a comnios kindof! 
punishment in China, aa well as in Tersia and all 
Bastetn nations professitie the Hahommedan faith, 
blows being ordered by thoHoran for many offences of 
a minor character. 

Bam6S',to>t''y0u fFr.),o]arge mass of earth, usualiy 
faced with btiCkworic, or stones, aud forming a tower 
whtto stands out from the rampurts surrenading 
atowa or toace to to defended. It oorresuonds with 

the bnl- 
i’lwS, warfeoftho 

ancients-: 

■ It is formr 






i’iwS, warfeoftho 

ancients.; 

li/stionj 
and the 
faces.toge- 
with 

■ " the danka, 

form the 

xasxioa. ipautet, or 

shoulders. The time when bastions were first intro¬ 
duced isto fortification is not known ; they probably ‘ 
OTigiuated iit tiie projecting towers on the walls of 
fortresses, used for the purpose of obserri ug the enemy 
wton dose to toe foot of the ramparts. Jitter the year 
ISOO they were well known and much used. The town 
toTariD, 'iql5t6, was defended by complete fortifica¬ 
tions, iitoading four bastions, The Italian engineers 
soon lieeaine' celebrated for their sfeiU in military fay- 
tiBeatioudftsr toeitoontion of bastions. Buringthe 
reign of tjjamn Hliaiabeth anJCtaliaa engineer, named 
Ocneb^to wto stoploytoin urdM tU toperiuiend the 
formation of * tostioued rampart Tcrtma the eastia of 
Carisbrodk; In the isle of Wight : Bastioha are Sow 
made of variotts.'kindK,—solid, hollow, rCfulM, dtc. 
S^d bastions are entirely filled Up with earth up to 
tto {aval of tto ptotfbnn or the gnus, WhilehoUbw tos- 
tioDs to^e ttoftttMior toml wito fto ordinary ground. 
Regn^ tosthnis uto ihose which have their faces, 


Otofes, OfOv ia due proportion. A (lemt-bastion, or 
i^touI*ttoMt,to8 only one face arid ouellaidc. A-douhlc 
bsigtion ia -wton one bastion is raised withiu and upon 
toe plane pf toother bastion. A tot tottion is one 
biiilt hi toe Middle of toe cuitoio M ap CiMot^^ 
thh two togles: of a rsMpart. A boMpMed bastito ia 
one in which the sides of the interior vtolygoh are 
uUsquhli thus Making toe gorges also tootoal, A 
btotiou IB called defof med or irregular when toe toces, 
fltoks, Ac., arttodtin symMctrical proportion ; tod a 
<mt bastion, or bastion with a feaoaie, is ooo whoso 
salient angle has been cut off, tod has, instead, an 
angle opening inwards, with two poiuts ontward, If 
tto angle of* baation IS less than eo\ it is found to be 
too small for the use of guus ; hcsldcA being so acute, 
it is easily tottered down by toe eneiny. ' 

Bw, Me (CJi4ropil«ra).~-Bp Much does tins singular 
creature appear to partake of too chartoter Of the 
feathered tnbe, that naturalists of an Siicient date 
experienced a diSlctdty as to its proper chisSitleation 
in too system pi nature. The anatomical tod intea- 
tiual stiuCtarc of bats, however, cambined with their 
riviparons nature, their hair, Ac., without doubt on* 
titles them to be ranked as quadrupeds. AUhough tbc 
app^atiott “flytug " has been given to certain groups 
of this class, owing to their mode of fiight, they only 
possess the power of gliding from one point to another 
by tlie agency of an expanded skin, which servos to 
buoy them; their aifrial motion, consequently, differs 
only in extent from the leap of an ordinary mammal. 
!Witb the baU, however, the anterior mcinbers are as 
completely organised for true flight as tiiose of a bird. 
A* In toe birds, the bones supporting tfee anterior 
memlmrs are large, tbs humerus rather short, tod the 
bones of the fore-arm long; but tbe latter Me quite 
separate and movable, as in the human arm. The 
bones of the fingers, however, instead of being amal¬ 
gamated, ao as to form a single aeries, are aU quite 
distinct, and, when extended, radiMe widefe from the 
wrist, the bones of Which are of smali site. The tbnmb 
is short, but the other fimr fingers excessively elcu- 
gated; the first finger is the stortest, and the others 
of nearly equal length. The four loug finger* and tho 
bones of the arm are united by a delicMe leathery 
membrane, which is also united to the sides of the 
body as ftae as the extreMities of the hind-logs, and 
sometimes fills up the space between them; and it is 
by tho agenev of the broad wtnga, formed by Ibc ex¬ 
tension of the arms tod fingers, that the bats arc 
enabled to flutter ibremgh the air. Tho thumbs of tho 
anterior feet are small, fees, and furujabed with sharp 
carved claws, by which the auimabi oon suspenct them- 
scives to any convenient projedtion. The thumbs of 
tbq^terioi hands and the hind feet are the onlr 
moans by whii h the bat can progress along the ground, 
where, as might be expected, it is very tokwsird 
in its Movements. BeotitiOn varies in the difiereiit 
families, according to tlie peenUar nature Of the crea- 
j tunVs food. The body is covered with » soft down, 
but the Tuembrane of the wings only exhibits a few 
scaltered hairs. The teats are ptscca on the breast, 
i and toe young, when sucking, clthg to that part of tbc 
I mother’s body, and are carried about by her. Their 
senses of sroeU, hearing, and feeling, are very acute, 
and in some the nose is furnished with a memh’rtoeous 
fnliatiouof most delicate structure, by which the sense 
of smell is greatly enhanced. The cars, in mauy kinds, 
are expanded, and capable of being folded down; while 
their full wings and the tissues of the ear and note 
are so amply fornisbed with nerves as to enaWo them, 
even tliough deprived of sight, to pursue ttoirfiight 
through toe narrowest passages without danger. On 
toe approach of winter, the hat relapses into a state of 
lifeless inactivity, and in selectiug a spot forhyberna- 
tion, appears to regard security from molciitatioB be¬ 
fore any other consideration, '‘The hyberuatioh of 
these animals," writes Mr. BoUj is) ShihleA; one of 
the most intorestuig points ip toeir ehotoniy-; Atan 
eariier or later period of totui«n> »ecnrding to their 
SMcles, they retcaat, generally Iq large Congregations 
or various species together, to the mtutt retired places, 
as under tbe roofs xff house* and ClhMohes.ls eaterhs, 
in thehollows of tooes, and: aitoilar. sitaatitoB) where 
they tosptod toemMivaa by' toefe Mnder itoto, with 
theirhead downwards. Hero they crowd together,hefid- 










toll&r/w^ thft ktt^ alfiHiiis tluitSie ha^rapekteitlT' 
It aiypeaun tiit «im^ nnmbam t(> WenltMinen i{mQ w^io tuivo been Bueiced, «na 

oodiipf ao atiutU ToieoiiisAonbitt, or flitter' am aitiiatel]^ ai^noiited tbeir bleeding wounds- TbS^ 

nouse (VwptrtUii-^pfjmtitte&ii*), is more fregiUrutly ftntlttttit7,itoiiteri»',conresUfili«t. ultboushseostteiiti 


um tu tunes »na wsax pieoea, or nsunui me mnutjr pyre arsns me wcxxi- i slept eiooe m tee ion of 
or quiet strewmstwixere any sort ot^oetnrnsJ fnsaets a woodoottef^s'Abandoned Ikouse in ibe forest ; end 
aboo^ i^tboncb iidt more tlmn teniaadp balf iniibes thouffh tiie vanpyre came In apd out evei^ night, and 
tong,' or hbdat teesise of the eoduneq brown indnse, llwd.'tiie finest opportatdtyorseeingbiniim the noon 
it to'fe^ roraetods; and W a shigto evening coQ' shone: through the apertures wdteee'wltidoWa hadonce- 
aumO a vast nUmwr of inamto- tudwl'weather, no Itoeh, X never oooldheeortainthatlaaw himinsiie a 
matter though it be the mfddto of summm, the: msittve attempt to.queneh his thirst ihom my reins, 
flittm-mome neeito t^High it were teongh he often borered over my hawmocd^’* Asara 

mid-winter. The tohg-eared bat {jPlteodM auritm), states, that the inhabitents of !Pategaay hare so dread 
like'the flttter'mouse, toatoo eotnmonly fooii^iD the df these, anumda. though they fr^uendy enter the 
'rioinity of baildingS. It to .the most elegant of the lioases, and snok the mood of ihuae who may in* 
bate, and eertidnly most-easily tamed, loarnine^to cautton^y etposoniiypmtoftlkeirbody- 
oomedt a whislle and take flies fhim the hand, xbe in Dot., a gen- of dantsbe-v 

ears dre very long and transparent ; when the animal tonging to the nat. ord> Cbavetoaftteea, The most 


ears are very long and transparent ; wnen tee animal longing to the nat. ord> uaaveteaweea, Xue most 
to sleeptog they drd coneealeil ttnder the wings, whilst impimtaht' species to JB. agafir, the. Sweet Potato, a 
the inner lobe ofthd eaf still projects, giving the orea- natire of the East Indies, hut'dow'enflirated in all 
tore the appeal ahce of'possessing abort slender ears, tropioslaadsub-teopicsilieodntgriesforitotobera; Which, 
Tbue inottseHiQloared bat (Fespertitiio ffiarinas), the when roasted or boiled, foJBJi a WbifleSomfi and highly' 
tong-eared bat (Ptece/sW au/ritui), and the great bat nntritioQS 'artiQto of food. HeStt to xmuse, the sweet 
^sspsrtiUonochilo), also count among the weflrknown: potato to the prineipal food of the poorer classes in 
Brittoh Imts. The horae-shoe bat {WaotopXus) re- America. 

ssmbles tee oonunon bats in ite general habits, but BaTto airo BAtsnro, tot&.-fBathiw, in its mtet 
to even more nocturnal, being satisiied wifli nothing gemtoal acceptation, denotes Abe opplicfiitioa: to the 
short (^.absolute darkness for ite place of retreat, surfacoof the body, or a part of if, m d medium dif- 
mie miimal derives its name fbm tee possession, ferent,orofadi>reroiittempetotore,fnomtoatbywbich 
above its nose, of a singular leaf-like menibraneous It is usua% surrounded, The substanee which consti- 
appeudagdi ehaped somewhat tike a horse-shoe, Xhej totes .teto medium it, in MCd- tongaaga, termed a bath. 

.. iBatlis are of various MudSi 'and are distingniteed 

laccording to the substimees of whieh they are oom- 
I posod, us water, vapour, air/sahd; acgotdmg to thair 
Iteffioerature, as cold, tepid, hot;:,aosarding^^^^^^ the 
mode of their appUcatiou, as plua^tst>dVtoiri dOhchc; 
according ar. they are general Or pitottoI, ttotUTal or 
artifloial, XTiidoubtedly tee eustom .^vbmlnngd 
{pom the earhest existence of t?m' hhiitom . toce> At 
first,they would: use andh natoral .bam as thariVets 
or leas afforded; bivt doabtlcaSj, in hotohgtime, teey 
came to employ artiiioial ones; and-we'film tee warm 
bath mentioned aa.caity as the timo of Bemer, After¬ 
wards both publie Sad private bates came to be com¬ 
mon among the Gresks: but we know little dr thdr 
conatruction and sreangemente. The j^lic baths 
were mostly in connectids with tee .aynmaito, and 
were taken iiamediately after their atweftc exerctoea. 
It was not until the reign of Aogustos. teat the poUio 
baths at Home came to assume ibattet^ffloQnoe and 
splendour which mtorwardsoharaetertoedl .teem. They 
weite termed tistosai, or hot baths i but teey also eon- 
borsembbe bats are abimdan.tly distributed over the tained cold baths. In tee iatterperiodlpf .theemptoe, 
warmer regions of tee earth, but Britain linmben Borne ooutaiued ah immmxse humber of bates, in 
but tWo of teem,—the great and littto hoTse-shoe vaftons parte of the oity. I>iff«ient auth^ reteoii 
bat. The largest of these two me^^ures two wd A upwards of 800 of them; but the nvostOetebrated were 
half iimhes in length, while the ksaer to one ofVthoae of Agrippm Aiitoninu^Cax 8 o«aia,_ Biodetiim, 
the smkUeat British species of the order. The most ]Domiiian, jf«roi and Titus, ITiOSe pf Utoclotian are 
terruito of :all the bats to the one that has earned for said to. have been capalde of totommodating 1,800 
iteeif tee title of Ifampyre (jPfyftosfosia Speeteusi). batbew. The vostigea of these,bnildinw that are still 
Idke the horse-shoo bat, it is famished with a nose- to bo seen indicate the great HM^mnaenoe of the 
crest; tec canine teeth are large, and in almost all the j original stmeturSs. Mr. Beigitmoni mhto *' Handbook 
cnetees there are four iheisora iu both jaws. ; Some of Architectuic," says, “ There to nothing In the world 
of them^are so large as to meteure too and a half Test wh'toh, for atoe and graudeur, can conipare With these 
across theaxtendfmwtogs,'''There can be tittle doubt! imperial pstoceS of recreatioa,*' : “ St. Osovge'SXbill, 
teat their favourite food w blood; but the aarratives of; in tirerpool, is tbs most exact ooi^, in modem times, 
olden natoraltste, tent “ teey attack men while they of a part of these baths; ” but the whole budding “ is 
•Meto, dponing an a'rt^and eucking the blood, luUing loss tbsU bne-fourib of the, /atoe of the oeatral mass 
their yiotimS the whde by gently mnaiBg tliem with of a Boman bath.” Their paveBMmts Wwre mbsaic; 


their bread wlngs, and to ctmtinuing ftfl the rowitein the ceiluigs yaulted, and riem and painted j tea 
of hfdto nxbsustedU;’to, to say the toast; o^n to dto- waBs inorusted with the rarest matblte, sadadorued 
CTiasito. Gaptma Stediton WMjWitoself bfttetti and Ito the moat valualde paiutiugs and statues, They 
tens det^beS'tee'Operatipn showing* by matinot, stood Among extensive gardens and wa 0 », and were 

.^Waai* d-tsih''inm.wtev.wsa,. 4YaiasDr - ^A:..''.AA4wk:jhilv> .SL- 1- — ite.-.,,. .J.'.—Jl_ Jf ’■ fflWto .'«w>a«iSM l^iViliAiniw ' 


winld ib 0 creiiwo oontuxttes oD^ni for oOnTerMtioii ; ethm for tftrioua atbioQO 

^ing[S« wyjcli k^ 0 ^s otiiof ftBiijiiMmiyfexorGires; with tibraries* 

tee tip ttf tee grtetfee. to very amsih The prindpu parts of a Boman bath wm,—the 

head of a irftt eoura sotebelyberecetoedmtotefeiw ewasteta, or heating-room, cut tee woiwd-floor, which 

Which to danstenenay hot Tot heatteg tea bete-rocansebovoand the water 

oStece Im cbatuiuM to sueVteeMc^tei'lto to com- for bathing. Above the heoHne^oom waa an aparc- 
pelled to disgorge,’* Barwin, Swttinscnv uifl 'Waiter- ment in. which three ec^ppsr ketl^ were walled m one 
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fw'ittttdin^ ttt, 6ud k cseeqit th %» fevSoo».--mmfr-i46iyty-’m~'^Ki^fm 
tOkid (mmkwtton, 1%ft tike funetariafl bajide 
--I» 'mw eMat^mn vert «^B<»teOT«l?w **lar. W''i*«iiM!M;'iM»«^ 

MiW''Jhh|ldtU|v'«p«rtm»ttta' i», wtueh 4t.«.Uk.t»r::p<mod' hy 

were ^nued. These with fouatejaa in the e«at3:e> i)9:; 
l^hidi^ofMiel^.nlttVgeinerbto eominedhtion. 40, Fauntsine, 4l, wrae taWp:^^ 
The edldarium .^e eanunit of the hiil'on which 
fes®hb»'f!eiit 4 d-;<w»;low:pUl»i«:. wereoreotod. 42. Open sp»ii«'WrhttM;vtn«iiW»|ik^^ 
jfoithe* it wah ivn OlWeterr. 4St. The aqueduct of icalthjhstW 'ihiis^’#^ 

yrv i 4t ^ne end o npart^ plied the baths, 44. Intermediate reeemnr.iidmMlIiiw 

wbKTh. wfMS ptwilt; twice as huag at it wte wide, the water of the aqnhtktet was di«0hiir|h'd.«49< The 
was Ui« facodfeiph irhiere aviise for Washing the hands opehiog hf which the water waseoodt^gh^ to the «am 
and fow wha «!mm[, Oallod hifieuM ; tod at the other bath. 40. The reservoir, -it, Widis of the <aifi to' 
end was, the hM ^hiithk called huaemm. Bonhd the tericw to those of hprelian, wbieh were eid^ri^ hjr 
waJhi of tiw htohiih^rooma were eests or benches, C-arae^ for the extension of the; hafoe. 46, The 
wlrioh,fo thoeoiitdwrfmn. were nueed one above toother,, fountains mentioned in Bg. hhi 46^ IhWta Cejuma in 
to in to MipldttiMtoe< in order to piVe the bathers a the eitf wall. 50. Forts Terentioa. The Appito 


ehosoe ttf tenpenhspe, from the higher, of the upper Wap. £tom the pretmdieg itotoilto dto^iptiohiw w 

f art of the room, ho the more inoasratiB lower down, he pereeived that in these prodigfoos monhtPt^^ ^ 
Im wnefoortoMt, hr stoettosfom, was to apartitout Eoo)to maguihto»eewereaS«emhfodail:^;ihslitot>to4 
contaiitiiiS ofotmeiits of varioiH hinds for aBointiug the: favourable to beaifh, to siH the etoreitot of ton .hodpi 
bodp.: Tto ntoS^^^ of bathing with the Boinans was aod to : the aniasemeots of the pe^le. ' Il^to >T^ 


ooarseoil;«n'WbiQhbeprooeededintothe«ptorir<erfoi»,ide8eribesthe oe}ebrated puhlu! hatha of OaraMfor'o: 
a »ery:h«toa|to?titoB^'dtohted to eaereiSM of varions:[ At 'each end, were two tomplBS, toC '-tO' ^diptoOv-nud- ’■ 
hinds,'tha:moii^ oommou of Whieh waa tbe baQ, After another to .dBscuIapias, as the tatelar^Aedllto' o^'^t^ 
tahing a svfBmeiit.'amount. Of exercise, he went into plaoe (,gmii tsfofores), stored to .the improtointot of 
tbe aotoiuingwtom bath, where he washed, and scraped the mind and .the care of the body; thh two otl^^ ftato*. 
the Bnrfoce of hk body with iastrameuts oatled ttngilm, pl«8 were dedieatod to the two :p«'ote«tiag divfottosi Of 
ntotoyofbiMmarbronto. His body was then anointed the Autonhii ftodly, Hcftodto and Btoehto. 'la the 
with ^perfumed, oils. Hh then passed into the tephto principal baildings wetoj, m the fifot Titos, a.^gsand 
riiwi,and tbstoeinto the,/Tto*dertto»;in Order to soften citonliirvestibule, with fonrhaik to sifsto hide', fimirnedd, 
.the fransitifl^ foom the intense heat cd the (idhtanym tepid, wann,: tod steam baths; :h|Vt^; centre whs sin 
te the open sue. Ffotes XXV^. exhibit the plan untneiise square for tosreito'Wlito^^ wtofotoi^ im> 

afW the meastoeraentsof theeelirbrated Palladia, of fovourdbletoB intbetipensdr.l beyond it 4greathsU, 
th« battoof4ilsitoafok t.: of the references in which the I where 1,600 marble seats weim ptoed for'fom non* 
foliawingis'W explanation. 1, Thaiyeat square ear' vettianse ef the bsthevat at: oaeSl end of this hlB Weiie 
roondedt^ a ptotfooforAhoexerciaes of the stadium, librariea. Thfobfoldingbstmiutosyoaboth aldtoi'fon 
2. These pamem of the porticos which served as oonrt soiwoatotd kith torfieto, W 
entrances iaMui nesiibuies of the paltestra. 3. The music, and in the mMdw aspatatos InMin for swiin* 
'celjia' soleerisito’ 'hall pf sandals, of the"paimstra. thef'ming.' Bimnd:this>dlilse;wton,ii^tolfoaded';hynbwa 

f ates.iof whidi.iwtoa fitoii^^ with lattioe-work of bf hrtos, partitoitoly thh.pltoe t fod^fo . Ifo footo fo- 

ronsO', A Ttotibukw.oi' the great halt. A, The great totoed. a gymntoram focrntoHi^/to 
hail furoitoad'WMaffhe xystum. 6. Other vestibules weather. The whtde wto boinmed 
heloogiag'tothaii^al apartments of the pshnstra. 7. openiJfT^nto cicdrm, Or .'spsoiow halls, where :lh« 
Others totooSNw than those alreadv nmutioned, poets atolaimtdytoii philosophers gave leotures. to 
' istomg to hbpttomapactmeats. .6. Hells open at the their toditors. This immense fifoifo. was adon>s9' 


Opsntieiglt Ike xysta light. ; 12. A spacimmleodfo'Stto remain amidst the mins, whUeilw.Fai^^ 

;iystitomlitoHiddfo«ftDe pehtotiWi forthe exeroWs’ bulli'Sudthe famous Merenl*!^ fotod hii; one hf ifosft 
ofthe,sttolytoA. ^^^ Apartmehto in which the ethletee i haliB, anneanoe the multipliclig and beahty pf the 
ahoitdm: IMptohws and left toeir vestments, with | statoes Which once tooroed toe Thermm ^nidhs) of 
slaitnasen-iWTtolilflg to the tipper part of the cella CaracaUa.*’ The welbhnoWn ntathle {frotm of 
' tofotola. I'fo^ilUiatpmeim for tocirmmwatto from the Xaoeoon was fonncl in the baths of Titos hi 1106. 
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was fonncl in the baths of Titos in ItOft 


Saos, which was eantPsyed by pipes to The Tnrhito bath of the present day Is Msen* 

/ '£S. Otoor uneovered reeeptMies for tiii^y that of the ancient Bomaat, The Hwmam; or 
S^'ifonued to the side*WaUa,: 10. The Tarfcish beth, as it existsin Co»BtaAtino»l«,isdea(ii|lfod, 
tostosf tfotogh thoxystom, thOKfeat ^.Hr.W.d. HrasmusWilson,inhfowet1c«»thlsd''‘Th4 
I, 'It wMsxposed to toesouto<<'itost, Itostorn totbrlcish Sath.'’ ttis'ala^'ba^dfoij||bwi®9 

rpi pntmed jto the non, and at other domed roof, a square massif tody, it^Mhl^rnhSia,' 
A’;' HT. Chambers or bi^s bebnfpag :rmssboot up, and aeainst which Wrhgsslniit etotxi^^ 
edhar eombato of the thnatFS- side npactmeots. 'inie ewential apsrtmettts are ttoto 
.* .'Tfo cistern of 'Wate* in the contto, in Bniaber,~a great hah, or siMbtoj, a W^dle, tod fo 
OWtotod by ttitofoj wito:n»toi8oeBt itoer ehambet. ®»e WMsfoii is a itoge ottonlmf tot 
|,^ mopnU«» toAftokto woto the Aedageuto hsll, perhaps a httpdmra teat bism Wtjli ,* 
pottoeo before the ihtotee. domed roof opeu in the cantue. In ®e IftmOMr tofSfe 
atatotoma to Ifo garaee, ip fboutt^ ilonr » a basin of water, wkhofonntitok'lbii^iairte'tba ' 
''inlitonto for tbsatneal retstesentn. centre, and around it are pkote tod foMnass, Artoitoid r 
the pertk the cisoqmforence of thie hall is a lew phttfteio, fo^.; 
IlitotototoWto to.'Hnwvhtod iMlls, four to twelve foet fo bwadtlhi tom 

divided by dwarf balosteadeeintoaimiftowofowtjjw^i 
w-' Qofotem Thstoeeimpsrtmtots ans to« dewtobubtototof a«to 4to®5^ 
TItemifoit«mitoi9sfor <m tomeontaiafl mto to fooiw'ctoii^to, toapedeoma, 
to the what hhe a stoadd^f tetter Jto|||ls8 bhtei; 
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?paiiW4i thoir WU(0<»toni, i»iirfl»*oHhdbodj''»: 

E !tWh(t *1i3» bijwhoa rod# fnttoe bedowe* SWU 
I K to IbonuMO the smart muschw hhd It 

t iraMtibB stown, w rf thoT It t» of ffw«t use in oUesd^l; 

I odhlKa, Oftmn, dsMending tion. and m mnoo retortsd w 
at««aim>g At ov«rv pnro, vubuTt ditfAseis It it bad. t«i|Kii 
dtarthem bt tSis padJoL ol weak and irntaMn oonstitwak^ 
haiAid ft» ihA purpow The port the tbock of told ifBtAe; 


(H^PW K"' -lI^JV' 




lOf wurmth pmades the who!® order to relM; the tentioo of Hitwelria 
. .1 ^ pteasnre is oU that reinaiiis to for the reduction of dislocations, open^g 
} <BW Whole being seems ditsohed pessagee and such bke-"Ibe 
‘1 ^tn and suOntss rsnishee from powerful moans of eppl^mg a greWt hdtt tp4hM 
IW hod bdoysiit se {eathstn The of the bodjr It attracts the htood ntiwe 
irJrh Wrchen twigs looreoses the the snrtsee end, beiug followed 
hMeepteutl; the enjopmenr AU nerspintion, it is more powor^l then f 
tat « m»T, disappears tu these It is empioied as a remedy in gout otid 
tijotfeathe, cramps, convulsion and in some ebmnic aifeetious ol t3»e odtyie^ 




.11^ ifi^OwZdK./irj CTAuip^g cfni¥utiiiun miu tu ocfuic^ rumnw anr^'uttuv <» uvrrj^ 

pW fh(^ iont, end rbeUmetisni, not a and organs of respiration Vapoor^boUi*, eil 
^ fs an ertrarirdiDory excitement a already seen, are mm b used in the KeetshdM 
iats ef the whole nervous wstim andthevhaserecenihbtentntrodticedUiilldthiet 
tmnng the great ends of hudilv! The follnnisg is noommeoded as a ch^ 4 
edihrt, is A very important agent in way ot obtaimnn a vi^ttr bath A prmf Ih 
And tceetoiration of health fAes Mr hrich ismadered hot andthenlaid otkiniiAMti 
TheiRpMcommon medttim (mploved m ported on short f it, Os<r this i« hit M a 
eit dijforent degrssos oi temperatnre, wooden than, onwbndi the person Whd (teld*} 
stbont 11^ I^'ehr Baths ore divided into bath is seated A (our leaved amep, otsttM 


ACcordhig to their tmnperatnro Ihe pmnted r«ni»s <w (loths, Isthen pstt ntcwf 
A IS into ^d and hot oieludii gin the blanket ir thick cloth thrown oier the 1^, eo (Hr fp 
I’conmitniloate a sensation of md and e invert it into a smsil chamlnir The |Mwsair Mug 
tenMshe of heat to the bodr Ihis provided with nsmalling or wateringpehdflidtili^t 
ti very vAnaW • diftoi mg in different pours the wati r slowly v ver the reddiad Wsefi, w1a<^ 
sAh>eti»to,a&dia the Same individual King uamediately converted into steihti, inwfitiiehiw 




„, bof, in most cases, it will tx ioimd r losure, an f in<lu< es a profuse persptTAtton 
$40 Fabr On intenng a cold h ifi* —Alth nph it is certain that theptd# hsmpietn 

pmim fdsls a sensation i c Id, at. < tteets of baths depend upon thmr tcwparelllire,^ If 
'wht shuddering, and, if the rbange r snnot >e dv iiV ttd in < oinj arm,, th* eff«#i|S pi h 
* dnoch, the shin beetimes pole and of sitni In waterwith those of e,inprai’aaMwi, wfsjf 41111 
the rcaruriltion humei and iiiegnlai sea, that the ihemual t nnipcncnts dt ti )4 
ttm oclonr and warmth letorn to thi used inlathingar eletri iderahic impcvtAnc^ IJmv 
win diffilised over then h lie body ]f watir ani mimrel wnt rs partmulsrly sn^AS CAMtdn 
n» more than ten or tnelve luinutes st a salt or iron m vduti n, ate more titoie, 
afS, And is soetendid i>v a general and bracing that timple water ICd^c, Wr 
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afS, And is snetendid i>v a general and bracing that timple water IShpinc, W^A 
As the great object at cold bath thjeet is t sirengtlen and braee tJ» «|)liwsl»idA'i» 
lf^w,the batbei should aiwavs almost always tbethject ofeuld bothhigi 
‘ i%ie It goes off Hence cold bathing tv hi prelcrred tofresh and ti tinscannotlAraKbWai^ 
athen the powers fit the bodv are to then aiw, where pr»< ticahle, »lu nld bp t«t» 
aH a rCACIaon, and the ehilbng t fl/ < ts ilc laiiy sahne, I y the additioa ol conunoi!i A 
p$f In the some wav it IS not proper bipcfiiial edrits ol certau 
4|)t) body IS in A chilled state, or ex way niised with the water 
( tofAChtal exertion as in these oav s introduoti n of wlist are 
iMnd, When one ih strong and in iiatbs oi tins kind are part 
>, hofhre breakiast is the I e«t time btisl waters «ud partly oth 
inr weak and deinate peivnns the subsUtices thus muted wii 
Aoon. if one feels < uid, laogmd extent alnotletl by the ski 
ihathihg, it ll an indicatimi that it wstem fbesemay lie oi 
Im ‘ And it would be well lot bun (salt,potash, aulphur, iionj 
. d hath tor some time, nutil the bark, or anintnl, as milk 
h^loo»« TO some measure restored baths, medicaments are si 
idd ma^ A shower stay in the otieet as, siUphtti, Biercti 
A ooe ahemid bathe immedistely such as are appbed only 1 







^brfitjr in caeca of weak- 
1^ hws oi power, it Js also 
m oAth, Which w uitenticdUtc 
b aiid itMf baaaid to >ndnd« 
1 tme ABd the lowest dtgreos 
in AWfflift S$® to Bfb TJie 
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9 ttM jBwd JMtiBn kM htat, ana ithio to tne ons' 
tpawwitf^jw wodujM'd by tii<' nrcttiin- 
M >»Td^ Bf tk* WtWtB. (5»f HSBnOPWHT ) 

'€li»i>JHil'«i|fWi», MX ordw ol kmslithouA, eo 
QiOiM Afilmd)st>»i|iK iMV'HiPR •BciMtUy lomprt part of 
tw (wmiHt? pjnmotux to tostoiiatioii 1o tixia order 
«« il(lO»% d vriy bifili antiquity Xhat 

kMttqog.Vokt^ bbrUent titUM, lormrd part ot thn 
afif«kMl)ti7 to M uidsrt’oiu' prcnpu* to nirino^tbo 
luMmiy»rlnMabtltOOd,i*iir4>U known lint we meet with 
jionkntuniof odittuot oidir of Ihu name prrtiuuB 
totbo eorooMwnx of llonry IV , nhra tbai uiouaibli 
OiOdintt^ litie mnonr upon fiurty s n t squubs, who bad 
untwra U uxjt tUttbl mifiwe in the 1« tvi r ot London 
tnd tnob btdliOd tbemaeitra Afterwards ii became 
Cor the £lt|fUeh kmce to confer thie dt^mity 
It tiq« (£#» of tbeir coronation, or on other ^eat 
OOBbikiibei d» o& tlm caronation of (heir queens the 
MOfifiraflOU of the pnueo ot Wales, birth or niarnaj;e 
afopjed tmtldren, «r The Lmt kmglits (t the Bath 
sTMted <0 the unei -mt form were made at the w ro 
Oatm Cbwrlos ll, in lOol, trom winch time the 
>rder'<*'e«dfeeo»timtied till it was reined tir Georifel, 
iIT^W^’wITo' ordeted a bu< t ot atatutra tobediaui 
tp jfjw jts gowrument Br this, the uumbei of km^jlits 
lime gltdd tff thirty eight im , the suit r ign n yrin e 
if the blOoditqyal, a grand masft r, and thirti fate 
It^ghts cOrujpamoDs At this time it was a regular 
UiBt*ty Older, and wlSlo, tbepnnee rtgmf, being 
lektrCMU to obRimemofale that auspicious tummation 
sf tbdhrng end Ardnoos contests m whifh tlie country 
9ftd hiteu«ngaged, and to mark in an espicial niamicr 
hit tenta oi the ralour, ueiseiorance, ond doirtun 
Eahmfestedby theolftcera of the kmg a ft i cos hot b 1 v ana 
lod iuiiidt extended the limits oi the >r h r of tin l^atb 
aodorltXBtd'twtthcnCBtorib itsbould ho < ompuaedoi 
iin^ naaset, dlflerlnt, in rank and degree of dignity 
Si» OPdtir sw Stitt purely military but m HI? i 
iflbirktsadea to the adDUBaun of cud knights llir 
ifrilf olaM nf t^e order oomists ui Lt ighta hUmd cross 
(K0A?1, the mimber not to ctcicd, lor nuliari' 
tcrviee, 8()> ftUHtanve of the sorereign, pnnccs of the 
blood'estgiu, BndeheU distii^uishid toreigueni as may 
be nondtoted Itwwrary K O C , and, f ir cm! lervu e, 
ffh ANyed oMsa,~kDqihts oomn ardcra (h. C it ) 
atMtliw ^ *6 oscioed, lor mlhtaiv stiwue HU for 
styii sereiee, GQ^ exclusive of foieignei a Hit members 
si thit dless, ht wett as of Uie first, ate eiilitlnd t > Ait, 
add take prooedenoe of knighis bachelors Ihird 
W—flomptmlons (OB), number not to «xcoed for 
rtiwtary eersifle, &a 5 . end fort mi sen me *100 IJ 3 
LekejjwpedeiifeOtesquirea, but are nr (cutitled tothe 
ippeaatton, at^te. Ap , of tnmhia bachelors h o oibci r 
laittWi tutajlftMeptothe military divtaiou of tbe third 
'Ct tJhfr wdiw fUftlffici Ibiis sftr\tcf <1 bftvfi befu niaiki di 
by epesIslTOnitwa of bwnamnin thi Jondon Oasetfe 
MhbViUg dlsfingaished buuseU m bcIkh against ilit 
BtkewiU Mid the ordyr haa never been confirnd on 
IH^ oiKder below the rtiab of major in the army or 
ib the iwty- The hatige for the miburj 
faiipM el ttie wdrr M • KoldMalteae eroasof eight 
Ikiip^ pnWBhtted, arjssnt, haeing m tach of the 1 mr 
adgktjt laiioe iP|W l^Vgaardant 1 mihectntre.therost 
!•« epd w»*“e, and three trownsj the wholr 
I win) the motto of the order, SVtetjxwiaut 
> id Mb), and a IoumI wreath, with 
ifeife dtm (I serfe) msorihed below ft 
f we gmod erhsses pendent from a red 
t folder I by the knights oom- 

'■" ? **&* o^saiwxnw^, 

|h, Jrakf Is of golds M> nwh 
Tftd 'WbJghiOk aowb it M 
IcroWM, eigki fold men, 



torso tnowpa upon a gltay «l 
with * red oitsde, 
upon which Is the . 
motto of tbe Dii 
der, the lanrel '> 
wreath, and an 
di I neath, JieA 

dies fheirbadgo 
)8 of gold, cota* 
posed of a rose, 
thistle, and sham¬ 
rock issumgfrom 
n 8c« ptre be tween 
three crowns, en- 
tircled by the 
motto The cinl 
ft 0 B wear the 
same badge, of 
a smallur ei/e, 
roDiid the neck, 
by a red ribbon, 
andtbc i inl C n , of Wta »*«*. 

tbe Saint, t ul of a still smaller sum, front thti hitttnn* 
bolo, fcudeut (rom a red nhbon The atari Iff tfaio 
K C,l) IS in tjio iorra of a cross patda of eitver, )iifivia{!| 
the eaine centre as the grand crosses, bdt snthOHti 
gold Maltese e roes thereon The star of the Wal 
k C B IS o( the same form and sine, only 
1 he laorei wreath and the /c* dwn The ttfSkws Of the 
f ider arc the cleai the gent alogist and biano woutsier 
herttd, tbe Bach king of arms, the regtstyiqr end *•- 
cielary, the geutlemun usher of the »s»lWtsod Wd 
Brunswick herald, and the messenger 

Bithob 6a» Mob (Or , depth), is a towtt «i»$doy»d 
III Lit to dt note an Ufieonaeious descent Bsmii tht Uit^ 
1 me to tbe ridiculous from a kitty ideA to * mato ooot 
as IB the well kaown lines— 

** And thou, Dilhonstr, tbe great god Of wisr 
Lie utenant general to the enrl oi " 

Bath Lon faii it/' (Hcb, datightmifaf ttth venoej, 
the uamc given to a epccies of orad* emjteod by the 
Jews, and liiqutntly menfioned in theTMidnd After 
the death of M daclu, tbe spirit of jmeq^dwey oaaaed 
aumiig the Jews and they then had rscoura# It* 
anolhir kind ot revelation, oallod the daughter ftfttia 
Voicc, because it sneoeeded the oracUiw pronhwwr. It 
was, tu fact a method oi dinnattoa suauar' w iho 
Aorfrs Virifi/iiiita of the Homans uAj, m whe htttbr 
case the first words tlic^ happened to dip tetolptwa 
works ot that poet were regarded fat a kind of Otoatde, 
wherobr thiy predicted fntore eyents, BS ttith thfi 
Jt ws, when they appealed to Bath-Kol, the Grit wttpds 
till 3 hem d ti om atir one a mouth were looked upon «a 
a voice ttom hciaven, directing them in the matter they 
inquired almut Lven Christaaos in foWW lai^ vfWo 
not Iren from this superstition, often malttmi f|us sfono 
use of the bonptures that the Bomana dldtN tttetrwka 
of the Msutuan hard 

Batbs a»» Wash booses —In the eatdjr part of the 
pi I sent century tlie want of proper aooofwnttdation ih 
tl 0 honses of the poorer cuisses in Who towns and 
cities for washing clothes and the pMsoh, wWobisso 
very needful, and emiiienUy eondtmtve to health, 
led many benevolent indnidiials, of a prsctieiH tnrlt 
ot mmd, interested in what is now twttaM “hoisiai 
Si lenoe,’ to consider what should b# done to remedy 
tbe evil Hnmembcnng, doubtless, the WMm hathfa, 
wbiob wero deemed the most tteeewamui4 importiniit 
irstttntums in Borne and the cities m hut mtttotiMi 
dependent provinoai, remains of whtan SKh soen 
in the present day, which were bimt In W Xondon 
under the Somans, ilt was taken into epastdera^ 
whether estnbhshmetits Of a low BWientlbn* ^niit 
equalty usefnl chartmtor c^d not $e »ifa{p)t into 
operatton at a ffhdnrete eq^ tthieh idi^d nimith the 
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bluTMk, QC«upi*d by 

:trf' i '.■'Itt'. iSm' 

_,_, *t!^ Uikcsn to i»iti*(«i the 

Monsamtii a i&eetiatj' at tbs JlaosioiD 

fioaseit» jBoeiib^.Wita fottjne&.'iutder the Tutmc of the 
l^motnig among the 

Poor/* tfhiob tiie Maoe of Hr. Bowie, s surgeon, 
Wbj* vnts ntotn^ inxtrwnentii in bringing about a r«- 
Wittso dei£r44>ie, willj4ways be honourably counscted, 
6ttb8«r%rtiab»hamebeen ru«i{|for the)mr»oae,an old 
bouse ih C^bwhoane’l^ard, Up^r Bast Smithheld, near 
tbft Xionaddh Shocks, was taken liad onened in the fob 
Iowfogj|r«a^mg»{i^fori>iMtad with baths, conpcrs, and 
tbe -nMiastty appSansea for bathing and wssbing, 
witen haiihieia and wasbonk were a<mitted without 
dtarfOi and that d>e boon was folly appreciated by 
thosa wio jdTMl intlie jiBSiediate DeighbonrfatMd, may 
be BimerM from the fact, that during the first year 


dd/jUtV pwraona arailed theBtsedre* of the priviL^s 
oiforedWfbeasaoetation. IThe society, in fS4t>, piro- 


:l 


ceeded to erect model prenuses in Gonlston Bireet, 
tntifoohapeh the geiieral principles of which, aa re- 
larda conatrnction ami arrangement, hare been closely 
Allowed in idt other elmdar mstitutions. In the ssme 
Tear another company erected and opened an estsb- 
lisbsi^t itt Qebrge SfreOti Basfon Square j and an act 
waa ihfc^hccd .and paMcd (which was amended in 
l^J.by whieh, with the consent of the mbabitants,: 
paroci^ TestriM, and towU'Ccmnctls of corporate and 
ll<nana, were empowered to bnild publio baths 
and wash-hottsea, borrowing money for the purpose, 
•to be refunded by p^'reents to be made out na the 
beroagb oT'poor^rw; tfbe charges were fixed at hi. 
fat a cold hath ai^ M. for a hot one ; end the use of 
thewaahiag>upparat;w At >Rot more than 3d. per honr. 
Ibe prieiis for bathe of a lugfaet class were not to 
•uxoeed three times the turn charged for the lower 
ohms. Many pariSbes ih liondon. promptly arailed 
ihemBetres of llie sd^yantaBes ott'erea undtathia act; 
that Of St, HarCinim-.the>Fie!d8 Iteing tlie first to do 
'•ap."^is example was quickly followed in Lirarpool, 
lutoahesfor,’Bristol, Binninghamj and many of the 
mate Impuhtant towns in the United Kingdom; and 
v(di!<Hddy after the closing of the Great Exhibition in 
MSI, the ipwcnttuenta of France, Sweden, and llel- 
•jpUA, and. the ninnicipal anlborities of many conti- 
citke. as wifil as New York, having seen the 
.. such establish meats in England, 

Sliced for haforms^n on the practical working of the 
;,itSSratmi and ;itnM with it, with a view 

"tf )'-of aiffitlaT inatitiitions in their own 
Isandiiosni*, 'There are about twenty of these 
' liamia tfod. tti^-housee in Eondon, and about 
fiiOOI^hiathm and fit)(>,000 washers take advantage 
oftw uccnanmodatnjn olfered in these, at an average 
oost^rat^^more than ihf. each. ’With the cxeeption 
of the inatftntion mfiottlatoo Street., which commenced 
Opuest^wa Jbkmpcred hy a heavy debt, the baths and 
' wfiOhdioiissa work well, and generally pay their own 
expunaast <xt nearly so j and there can be no doubt 
aU will become f<i% self-supporting in the coarse 
.ttTti''iiewji«ani. It ha* been found that petsoins be- 
t oa^ s qr to.ihe middle classes avail thcniselvee of the: 

oifored by the wash-houses to a tnnofa 
' jjMnajrtw Cattwt than the pooFi for whose benefit these 

i whieliis to beregratted, 

^-^;fcfllWlulr«■OBda^med: at%/tlfo original jprom^ 
^^icKlIliftlU^tClifomtthercl^^ sbort.of attamnient; it 

‘ ^Ifowcvey, that foods nught he produe^ by 
Mfow aeoommodatfoUt and eharglag higher 
k.'ifitifiaii who isrgkdiossessed ofibetter .nieans, 
aMC'the pfonagers to open g thtrdrdass 
oeuDlhiglraibuhidusly,' '.dr ht'.-a htnBhUd 
;.hi 'hgifocral des.cnptfon'df fhe 
' .HSw.hstii's. 

- iwge .opMi;:i*iM»».:te-, 

[>.focstt;d^mgS:fo.;lhh.riMf:aDd 

Wk’ThMcd-en 






it. Hwt'orudiwiileT'Cwt'hei . , 

aS:.tbetsrther'«iey''uWhgi:''.wr'meii#ttf^'^ ... . 

placed in Cwb room for the pdrpdhb; gf gOBWiag hln 
to make his reuuiremeitts'tmowtt. Two hMwb arc 
generslly ahosrea for a first-cladS -ba^, the dforge for 
which is fid. hot and fid.' pdld; and. tiiuC for g bA ot 
the second class, which nay‘lm hod for td. 

cold. Soap may be purdbased of the t^Muduim srbo 
supply the towels. d.t sdme of-these u ft iiiB wit wria lls 
shower and vapour hstfas are to he fooa*, ub iti^ US 
large awimming-bstha filled with topldand ct^dinKMb- 
The washing-rooms ore simifor in uonstrfiatioA to thoah 
containing the baths, being divided into fowb of uoss? / 
parfments resembling stalls in aatabts, oaeo beinf jdfont 
8 feet long by 3i wide, by slate pwrtiHoos almot» fwfe 
high, Bach division contains a wooden trough, toWrve. 
as a boiler, and a waabing-tub, which are abppliad wnh 
hot or cold water, or emptied, bytejMadTaiteed forth* 
purpose: steam is admitted into the wooden hofiUr 
whenever it is desired to make the water boU- The 
bottom of the compartment is covered with a wOOdcbi 
rack, on which the washer stsnda. Ibavateam arising 
from the ranges Of boxes is carried off to aven^ktiingr 
ahaft. The clothes are dried in a vrrtntpn^maebfna 
made of galvanized wire, to which a rapid rotatory 
motion is iinpsrtod by turning a hasidfo,; the wwter 
being driven out by centrifugal faroa^ i^^ 
wrung, t.be dotbee ore taken to a rtimn 
drring-chsmlier, also divided fofo dmi^crtiueBts and 
beated with hot air t each compaa^ent is fomudied 
with It horse, on which the liuen. ts buug: Hfs fiene- 
rally quite dry in about a quarter of an boat. Some 
institntioBB have a room providi^. with hiMwdi eovered 
with flannet, irons, and stoves, for irnsi^i Soap: and 
soda must bo provided at the experko ^mbhe VWti^rs. 
The use of the apparatus in wamjdwOSfttbaTduil; flrWfe- 
olass oompBTtmwits furnished with a OTUdueftsiBi^^^ 
being rather larger hi size, is 2Jd, .par aOdrjliuat'^WSi 
and l.id. scmmd class; the g«n«MWi’'«ll«rge hO'iWeri, 
l^d. per hour, aithongb, in eome ^aoegi Id. o«t,Vi6 . 
charged, it is found that two Of tbwo hours am 
snflleient to enable a good washer to ■Wash anddry the 
« hole of the llnca used in a Sinatl familyc^BatJ&aigfisk 
Cycl<ip«diu—Arts snd Soicneea. 

■ Barn Stow*. (See OotiTE.) 

BaTinB.iu, M(.i'-<f»-r, in Bbt,,,theBatisord. dwnglo 
.succulent and shrubby plan t, ilirfi* waritiajrt, wMSlitUtes 
this anppiJsed discinot order. 11 ia a natjvb tot thbSlfilfot 
Indjea, where it is oceasionallT uaed a* an"ii!g*«diwt 
in pickles. The Order’is efosciTy alliad to .J^psMtgillh* 
the, Crowbcrrics. 

EairifiS, Sow'-waa, in Mil., a soldisr who has been 
told off to pcrfonii oertain duties whmb are not tlie or¬ 
dinary regimental duties. For iustanoa, when hroepe 
arc in the field, each Ucid-ofoccr has a hattnaaf 
etafi'have one likewise, snd every company .fort ttvo. 
These batmen take charge of the bogsaa for oatiyinig 
the camp cquipaga. fi cither batmen »or bafo^^wd ttt* 
allowed to trc>o;>s while on duty in the Tlnlted jiungdem. 

Batoit. in.tair>i(ff),(Pr,,astaff)jW* staff dr jslub 
employed to denote dignity or power. It is tbs panfiMi 
given to the short staff presented by tfaa Frgi^h pirte- 
rcign to cach field-marshal on hiaappilditlHieb^-ab aa 
inuicatiou of his power. v. 

Batka chu., M-tm'-kb4.aoft and haksdrtkfondd 
tiles.'auch as frogs and toaefo. Who in tbS'WttV afogo of 
existence respu-e by lueans of gills, .i, ,■ u 

BsTiucnoUTxa. iai-fruF'foidKtm ](w>b«fowlHa, a 
frog, BtAos, ftonel,.ln Gaiil., foaMlnaBaiirt of firag^smd 
other anim'ids.of the aiMne.-,bt^ef..'-''S»a#toftshstoii-.*«**' ■ ■' 
tiges of,tlieaoft,.part*, ; 

ral- genera 'ortra!»’ hatradhiaiMj 
atrata-. ■ Tn'.the jdfooena da^fo 
Bhfoe.'.at. (Xhtingim, 'and Ifo Ifo mkMmM WifytJBttoL : 

ofBoiabaji, . , .1 














imiVEBSAI* BU'OSKATION. 


BatraohomyomaoMa 


lU9i(4cac irrowAoaix, 

ftcrfwieio*, a, tna*, a Mm), 

litctsUy sieaiAe* a W4t« of4ro(pi Ma sum, aad w ttte 
titlaors i»o«dt liwoifl poeift twoaUyuMBbed to 
UiMuer, but witbput any <0*41 fciuxiatjaa. It aeenw yo 
tN^odr' upon w Md tbe ooBi^sstsi 

of the tbMr atogta ooiabats, tba intempition 

goda, iwaotte are a«amb«d 

witlimodibuinoiirT . . • 

BasBACstig. (y«e X^a-FiccS') . . 

BitMa, iA liO,^ «aa a« ailowauM made to 

tite offiMn to tltoaMidM of itoe tote £atit*Indta Comi- 
pany al^'oe th^c yagatoc pay. . Tba officers of tbe 
Qaeea'a regunenta sere a»o plaMd upon an ei 
sito the fiaat.ladto Oompany’a officers, l>y Oaring 
batta i^wgd them by Ike latter.. Full bstta was 
allowed to offioere, wkethar in garrison, Held, or c»n- 
tonmeot, ^oridea they were stationed beyond 200 
mitos’distame Ibom the eeat of government. I'he full 
batta of a liouteiiant.eDkmel was abont 600 rupees 
(i6d0) per month: a major's full batta was 46(1 rimees; 
a eaptmto, !62 i lieutenant’s, 122 ; ensign’s, i)2. When 
a regimeut was ia garrisun or ean tonmenis within 200 
milM of the seat of goverimment, of either of the 
sliroe presidencies, <m& balttbatta was allowed, but 
with au addition for house-rant. The effect of the 
Amaigamatiun of the Fast-India and royal regiments 
has been to cause an entire alteration in the system of 
batta allowances. 

Battsmok, bai-Wrgon (Ft. i(rfoiWe«), in Mil., is a 
division of the infentiy in an army, commended by a 
colonel. If wo or more battalions (freqaently only one) 
conatitate fl regiment; two or more regiments, a bri- 
c^e; two or more brigades, a divi-Hiou ; two or more 
divisions, a corps dtormce; and two or more corps 
d’armile, a grand ermy. A division corresponding to 
A battalion exists in most of the armies of £urc>pe. 
7he object in a battulion is not to make it too smali, 
and yet not to make it larger than that ell the men of 
it can hear the voice of the commander. The number 
is nsnaliy ff'om 600 to l.lXX) men. The Fmssian and 
Aimtriaa battalions are, on the war footing, each 1,(X)0 
etc'ong, and are in the former divided into four, in 
the'latter into six cempanies. In tlie British army a 
battalion usually consists of about 7.60 men-, andj in 
most eases, one battaliau eonetitotes a TCgimont, 
Itorhvg war, however, the British army is increased, 
not by adding to thej number of regiments, but. by 
adding battalions to a regiment, and conipani«.s to a 
battalion. A battalion is generally divided into ten 
companies, each company into two equal parts, and 
caeh of these into sections. The company of grena- 
dicreoecumes the extreme right, and the light-infantry 
, company the extreme left of the battalion, while the 
other eight companies, each designated by a ugmber, 
oat draSim up between them. 

BAnu^, W-fo«s, in Mar., signify thin pieces of oak 
or fir nailed to the mastheatU u»d to the midship port 
of the yards. Battens of the hatches arc a sort of long 
narrow laths, scantlings of woodenetuff, orstraSghtened 
hoops of casks. They serve, by the help of naSing, to 
conaue the edges of the tacjiauliog closedown to the 
side* of the hatchways, to prevent the water from 
peuetratixg the lower apartments of a ship during a 
storm. . 

BASyaus.—In Carpentry, this term is applied to 
.piepes of nr-wood about 14 or 16 feet long, not more 
than 7 tiiches wide, and 2| Inches thicki They are 
used for making floors, and when cdl into six lengths 
they are used as nprights^on which to nail laths, where 
ptostoring is required. The best battens come from 
Ohrihtlana, JttKorwByjBnd aniuferiorkindis imported 
from Borth America. 

BA«sf(»o*BAM, 6fle'-i#r4»g, a military engine of 
liigh antiquity, which was Used for beating down the 
walla of besto^ fortresses. Iteonsistod of a massive, 
beam of Idmbir, with an iron or brouee mess upon one 
end, generally of the shape of a ram’s head. In its 
«arhest and rudest form it was worked by soMiers, who; 
supporiodl it'ih their hsmds. More generUByi however,: 
it wee alung IrOto a ertow-beam, with «n alfornafo 
xnotiun. coitotomiCBtod to it bj meUns of vopee. It was 
inmany eahes covered by a mdeffwwi of idied, winch- 
aervedasa pnotaetioti to those working the ram. daatosi 
Xipsiae apean of oae fastj^tog-ram aa 180 feet in 


.,B»tterF« l!leeto:ical 


ieys^ a dHtfiMto* of naarto feet, while the trou 
head weighedw ton aod a hwf> Bupnusinjgtlito engine 
to he sforlted by 100 aolffien^.it wonid aequire • mo< 
mmtum «qn*i to that of a dlhpoiisder. This x«rr 
•uotenl of deatrneUoA to aenthmod by Beekief, 

ThttcydideeapeakebfitM being need to die Fetopoo* 



nesian war.'B.c. 420; and BionyaiusIhijEider cortiuil^ 
employed it a hundred yearstoter at thesiegeof Motoa. 
The Komans, who derived it from the Oxeeks, Used it 
eonstantly aed with great effect. It waa ao^tiiiitot, 
but not very frequently, used in the Middle Ages, 
Battxsy, bSi'-te-re {Vt.hatierie)., in Mil^.,. ft itolp- 
her of pieces of ordnance mounted Upon • retoed plat¬ 
form behind on elevation of earth. A baittery ofith'ie , 
sort to prineipallv used in order to diffend or ft 
position. There are, liowever, many hinds bstoetieSy 
distinguished by names, referring elibeT: to their po. 
sitiou or the duties which they are required to .perforiin. 
In gun and howitzer battoriM tbcto sore embrasures 
through which the firing ^es place ; batmurtar-bat- 
teriesbaveno openings. In field operations, ft battery 
mostly cousisis of six pieces of ord nance, wi th gunners, 
horses, ammunition, Ac., complete. A bfttiei^ of foot- 
ariillory is usually called a field-battery, in order to 
distinguish it from that of the hoT.seraji^ety,. wMih 
is called a horse-battery. A field-batteW oflftn decides 
alrattlc. At the battles of Alma and ZiikCrinftUxi, the 
former was deckled when the British troops reached 
the Bussian batteries; and the succemfiil retention of 
a aand-bag-battcry at lukermann ultimately IcB the 
victory with the allied troops, 

Baotxt, in Taw. (Ste Aas-itta.): . 

BATTuiiT, EuBoraicAi.,—■The term usually appfied to 
a combination of several electrical jarA which may be 
charged and discharged as one srmit jar.: The con¬ 
struction of the simple jar, or Ltyd«» pbuil, wiH be fldly 
cxpliuttcd further on (see Jar, Bi.hiCTBiCAli), but .a 
.short description of this important instmaient may Iws 
given here. It consists of a wide-taouthed jar of thin 
glass, coated , extcrnailv and interneily with tinfoil to 
within a few inches of the top, and provittod with a 
wooiicn cover, through which pasefs a stout Wire eon- 
ncctedwith the inner coating, and termiaatiUg Above 
in a brass ktioh or ball. Such a jar to dharged by 
connecting the outer coating with the .earth, imu 
bringing the knob iu contact with the conductor of sn 
electrical machine. T’o discharge tlie jar, it to neoeSsery 
to complete a condneting communicattoo betweM the 
exterior coeUag and the knob. The. extent of aueb 
oommunication, which to tenaed an clectrioal. circuit, 
may be almost indefinite, If the diaebargo bo effected 
thrtmgh a short circuit of bent wire, .termiaating iu 
brass baltoj there oemirs an eiOMdiogi^ bright toark, 
ftccompaniM by a loud snap. If a poftsUn of the living 
frame be tocludsd In the circuit, then a paowerfol ahock 
ensues, tlie intensity, of which dspcnds on tbe amount, 
of the charge. To obtain very powerfttj effects, aa 
extensive sorfsiee of Coated gtoto torequired. Bach a 
surface may be afforded bjitUiebygelar orby a Battery. 
Very lerip! jars are; however, seldom employew, as micv 
are iftcoavwiest and expeuaite. Altottew to fornied 
bv Mffihg tofflstoto ^ <w inner 
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•WatiDip or«eT»r«l>i»i«]|ii^ exfwtiaUx 

br bewff plaeed on •> 'WbbB 

«buryea from Uw df tbo ikHwahte, and dia* 

timrg«d m the ailMt togotlmrln 

BUMt; hwoeoehwmamAmutf ofjmdadpljr^wMl^**’*^ 

aemimtdathMi to wt^ttifi uatenited dii%tee»'provided 
»e eu> obteid • esSmSmit power. With a 

bekteiTof IQOjeni, e«eh*boatl3 ineites ta diemet«r» 
S fiiet ttigh,«Md expomw ahoebther about 6&0 equere 
feet of eoitted ^a, the Zfutett eleetrioiau T«n Merum 
obteiaed ubtemeadous ueUon: whsu thia battem ei^ar 
bavihs beea fbUv charged b* • vary large dout>ie'<plate 
naBhuey vnm aiacluirged uuouh and upon variooa 
ldhdaofmtdtt«.itafar()eiraticr«HStible. Steel bairs,Biii. 
Stt Wj^th^i inobwidei aBd ^tb;iaehthiok, iD^u^^ 
the cftohii^ became powermUy mafiuetic; a pieoe of 
bqxarood f Jbehee aq^e wiw beht in pieeea; vaiioaa 
metaOie aubataaeea were melted imd diaperaed in all 
direotmuai bn iron iruo, SSfee^bt len^n, and about 
tbe piHPt of an inch in diaiaieter, fet), Under the 
ehbeh, .jntorred-bot balta; « piece of tin wire, 8 indiet 
long and Atb of an inch in dmateter, diaeppeared in a 
cdoud ofMueaineket from which feU red-hot qlobnlea 
of the Rietal. f be idectrical bi^tery, as sold by the 
phiioaophical-inatruin^t mahera, ia a compact and 
elegant epparatoa. It eonsiata of a number of smali 
ian, each oMupyiur a teperate oompartmen:^ in a 
atrong wooded caae l&ed tbroimhout with tinfoil, all 
the jara beiBgconneeted br crou brasa roda terminating 
in Gitta. .Sm W« Snow !tearria remunmeuda a laoeh 
more Simple arrangammit, in whichwraof comparatively 
large dimeimiona are employed. M<re> aeven, or any 
other eouvenient number of the jara, ate arranged in a 
group upon ftcircular condBcting-baae, and tb<^ knobs 
of the esioruid jam arecooneotedwitb thecbarging-rod 
of the cmitiwl jar by ahort: braaa wires. If very great 
power is required, a nnmber of iueb groups may be 
united by joining tb«r eentrel }Wr». The management 
of eleci^w battoriee requires very p'eat caution. 
The jara are <m«iy charged by connectiog the central 
rod with the machine, aa the charge will then pervade 
the wholeemneathrbughthc counecting-wircs. Several 
higeuioae contrivaucea aTfkemployed for discharging 
electrioa] battoriee without danger to the operator. 
The b^f of these oonaists of two insulated, balls, one in 
eointnunication with the inner coating, and the other 
Wi& the common Condneting-base, whieh baits can be 
broBght in contact at any instant, by touehing a glass 
handle ptaeOd'at a safe distance fiotU tbo charged jars. 
When Certaiu sulwtitnees are exposed to the action of 
the beth^y, they are placed on on insnlsting.table 
between two .directing wires, which may beaiijiuted 
conveniently for the particolar experiment. The in¬ 
strument, termed the vnivertenl dineharyer is generally 
em{deyed in such operations, In this, the two airccting- 
roda' slide Ihroogfa short spring tubes eiippjortcd by 
glass pillars, with which they are connected by movable 
joints; (Imihaidating'table is placed between these rods, 
end & stwehted bjr« glass leg, which fils into a socket 
Ofcciapres^ cork, in sneh a way that the table may 
be mamtaihied at any rcqmred height,—Eef. Mudi- 
laeiifniar iElaefrWty, !^? Sir w. Snow Harris. 

Bii*Tjgn»,vf*tOAiiiro, (See Fwatiko BaStbiit.) 

wWAic or Qauvakio, an arranjpunent 
for producing a current of electricity by ohemiCd 
netibn. The two forees electrioity and chemical aOlrnty 
are ifeo couneoted, that oUe may be assumed 

to bw eithw the cause or the effect of the other. The 
whidt result from the passage of 
rieotriciiy thfsingh different substanoea will be con- 
ridoted uUdrit the head of Euitor non ysM; anfftto 

In eipiuining 

fim oritu^ias of the voltaio battery, it wiQ, however, 
be neoeasaty to direct attention to nuutypoints bear^ 
on thoooitelathm of the tyrh ft^ces. If w piece of sihe 
and a piece of et^iper be attached one to «itoh end rff a 
wire, and the two be then plcthged in a yeSsel con- 
Uiaiiig Mtnr addulsted with shlpbnrie ami^ the whole 
anwagasneut prill eomiltate adifpZs etnmi^ or Mfoic 
pair, m.schfon* The aoffoahi;d^(mdeot im thedifib^ 
eni chettMaid alBnitjr of thg liquid for the respective 
metaha It wiBMtack tIm idBeriiihhrilm 
and tbisematiiut acting baa the afTect of disturbing the 


insff:'ba;«itiiin^d««wd.’tox^ ^ surlsea, oftlM. 

sino, or a«tuw,«UMraf« to be tin;»|;MUpiit«d 
liquid to the noppeir* ‘or.fneefleee^'ril^i.i^.lbmbe ' 

ieaMumed, for the aake-hf 
trhd^, and, in common pat!tenMh Ji .fo 
eisetw cnriwitfof evwry^batbny.'iU'aiWOh .etiH^.fihm 
the metal atttokecU tmsMS through . 
second metal, or conaaeeiag body,, 
wire or otherchann^.of conwtunletitfoa. it thust nbt 
be forgotten, .how.evmFyybat:.*;;ffurimst,.'Of.\'iM^^ 
eloctrtcity takes place at 'the aamt -time in ah epiKislte 
direction. It is neoessacy, aion)^ 1 liih»fo:||!nhril''agai^ 
the idea which the term «i 

an .^etnal bodily transfm m 
substanee of the conductors, likh simaiK a 

pipe. The real natnre cf foe^jemhBreWibflMttdtaie 
ciremt is entirely unknowu, a^ umy, peirha^^^^i^ 
so ; still such expressions as slesbw etirisnt^ fHi^ 
afeleeMeityt ko., are fo oonVeutent, thnt It wouM be 
fooHshto nject them ; and so long a* thi^ are used 
strictly in a figurative sense, they are ucmlflemloualde. 
Ia every voluio eombinatioB, the passage of the elec¬ 
tricity (i.e. the positive modiileatmu ot the.fo^^^ 
the hgaid is/reia the active elemeut /d foe inactive 
element ; in foe simple ciroUit above deserihed, fo' 
iostanco, it is iirom the sine fo foe coppm. if this 
simple foot be borne in minfo ft will decide fo every 
case the question which oonfoaes eo uuU^; Umneiy, 
which is the positive and which is foe negative end of 
a batten’ ? Tnc positive ia the end where foe (deetricity 
leaves the battery ; the negative where it re-euters it. 
Tlie direction taken by the current bring aseertaWied 
by the mere inspection of the relative ritiudioiis of t he 
two riementa in a cell, the Other points follow as a 
necessary consequence. Thus, if the wireoonnectrng 
the copjier and r,i«e of the single pair be broken;, and 
foe circuit completed by iuterposiog eome appsirtitus 
lietween the broken ends, an examination of the 
arrangement will at once show that as the eleotrWity 
passes from foe zinc to foe cotiper, it wdi leave the 
battery by the wire attaebed to the eopper, and, pw- 
ing through the interposed apparatus. wlU rstoxn to 
the battery br foe wire attafoed to .foe jfoM i the 
copper, therefore, forms the positive w»d« and the 
zioo the negative end. The current produeed by a 
simple circuit is too feeble to nrodose any atriking 
ettVets; but by arranging a number of pwrain a con- 
neoted series, in such e manner .font foe direction of 
the current sball be the same iii . eaeh, foeintentity 
may be greatly eii jted. The two instrumenta invented 
by Volta, osUed respectively the pile and eroau q/'espr, 
depend on this priuoipie. The yoltaio pile is tieTcr 
employed now; but os it was the first battery eon- 
strucwl, it may be descrilied here. : liuoii a plaint' 
sine is laid a ydece of cloth rather smauer foah itM^, 
steeped in dilute acid, or other liquidespffoie ifi’aeting 
chemically on the zinc; upon this is phmed.g plate of 
copper, silver, or platinum; then anofoerpieoe of aloe, 
another cloth, and another plate Of inactive metal, 
until a pile of about twenty slteroations has been built 
up. If the two tcrinmal plates of suohhpile be tbuebed 
with wet hands, foe sensation of fo| etsetrie sboek 
will be experienced i but, unlike fonintMneBtmw effect 
protiuced by foe discharge of *u riectriaal jar. *h* 
sensation will be prolonged and ooutinnoUt i and, with 
a pile of one huudred pairs, excited by folofo riudv >t 
will be nearly insupportable. Wbett: im extensive pile 
is insulateil, foe two extremiries' wlU'ltm ge^ 
found in strong positive, and negatire condittbuit y iiad, 
when conncctiou is made befoefo them 
armed with points of coke or biwd ehMboUt, l^hur^ 
takes place in foe form bf abriithb fodoifo(ji»afo^ 
stream of fire. Yoifot seoifodrb^U^tve^ 
crown of cups, is merely a eempcfoidiiH^tdtV'ii^ 
of a number of simpte. ps«M,.|lmBge-'fo':5fo<|.4h8^^ 
above. The cups or giaiget;''ifos':')#|XHilied 
circle, each eonuiniug a pwsb t^. detlW 
inactive metal, with a oartidd 
liquid^—eioc, copper, and foi’ 

example. The copper of Hm.4ri^ «up 
with the zinc of the scedbd, .^ fo xeeohd 

with the sino of foe .fodrd, hiddbsiw fo wend^ 
series. On estaMisbfogueoimpuaoiiitum between fos 
or duturbiKioe | first and Iset ^atits,by gfosnshl » wire ofoefwl««s 
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Batteryt Voltaie 


tSMtMree’lvIm oiace *» in :tl»« ««»«Wj* pfl*' Tb« 
f»SiiietimMl^ 'oaai|nnn)d bnWiWyt* jw^nesnin this 
ffinrtinMtnnnt^ By «*eh vi »»» fluMl «.nfl 

«n(i^; tli«tittn«at<is foriArAi wth innrMaed 
Mt. tbbn|[h its » Menifinted, tlw 

Mtutf maMif nf elMtttasd^^ to ^ 

ib« denompMii^ fwrwfAoftnecn notiinnWitw 

Tlie diireKtit«i>et«^»iRtnn4d^ nndtnnntity csin^ 
fi« tbiibbcd Upon liere, bat irill b# Mir «xplKia»d in 
th» **tide on roWiwc The mtoMitrof • 

eurjwnt of eH^iteiljr, #Weh i» inorcaaod by multipiy* 
lfi|!f tf» Wternii*5o«»,i*ito pu»er of osewomingoUstft- 
Ulos and pMsinU ^lUn^b inipertodt (KiUducton, fhe 
<jannaty of oteetiidlty igenitiitod by Any Inittorjr »■ 
j. nwnmjwA ^ thoubetoiCAl elTcctA it« Cii)tAWeor wro- 
dueiiif;, *«a 18 »e«w greAtisr than thAt derclojeu by 
tbo And le«ct aetiye pair of pkfes. In tb« 

orOimbf oups, tl»A boantifUl r«4iu!aritr cf action coiu-^ 
mon to ail batttoics mny bo obacrred’. Wlmtorcrthc 
nomber of celts, nreciawy tho same Btnount of action 
oecursia oaeti. Tbe Same weight of sine is dissoJrod 
in tbe saniO time in Oroty cell; and the strength of the 
electrieal eorrent in one part of the oironit is invuriably 
eAUai to that in any other part. If the sine forming 
the aotire elements be pertoctly pure or amalgamated, 
tive dilate aeid haa no notion npon it while the oironit 
remains brolEen; but the moment tbe oonneetioii is 
completed, torrents of brdrogen gas arise from tbe 
enrlitee of the copper, while tne sine undergoes oxida¬ 
tion and solution. Common sine ia very readily dis- 
flolred by dilute anlnhiirlc acid, owing to the formation 
of a miutitade of little vnitaici oircles, by the aid of 
particles of foreign metals, or plumbago, parrially 
embedded in the sine. This gives rise in a battery to 
what is called heal action, by which much of the metal 
is often consoraed, witbont eoniribnting in the least to 
the general electrical effect. This evil may be got rid 
of by amalgamating the surface. 7'n amnlftamntc sine 
^ilate* it is merely necessary to place them in a dish 
containing dilate sulphuric acid, and rub them with a 
rng, at the Same time ailovring a few UrAps ot inercnry 
to fall on them. The mbbing will cause tho rocrenry 
to spread; and it may in this manner be made to 
entirely cover the whole earfaee of the plates. They 
ehonld then be rinsed with dear water, and put aside 
in a vertinal position to allow the excess of meroory to 
drain off. IJy this means the surface of the siuo ac- 
<iuires a beautiful frosted appearanoe, and lonot action 
is prevented. Zinc, either amalgamated or pure, is 
alnuMt tityariably used for the aetive eleincnt in voUaio 
arrangements; and opposed to it, as the inHCtive ele¬ 
ment, we generally find one of the tour metals, copper, 
platipuin, silver, and iron, or the ncn-mctnilie anb- 
stanne earbon. Of the msny different forms of baltery 
devised since Tolta'a time, the most note worthy are 
f^se of Crnikshank, Wollaston, DanieU,'{»Tove, 
Bunsen, Callan, and Smee, which will now be sepa¬ 
rately described, 

Crmisiotti's Satfetjf .-—The apparatus invented by 
Idr. Crulhshank is A convenient modification of Volta’s 
original pile. Tbe sino and copper plates, instead of 
bciug laid one upon the other, are soldered together in 
pairs, and pkeod in vertical (p^ves cut in the sides of 
a mahogany trough lined with pitch. Each pair is 
lirmly seenred in its groove by cement j and tha wbOle 
t rough is thus divided into a series of water-tight cells 
or compartmeiits, capable of receiving the exciting 
Uguid, which may be dilute sulphuric aoidor a sointion 
Of common salt. 

Woltasten’s Bn/torir,---In this arrangement every 
copper plate is dtauhled round a sine plate,and the two 
metals are kept apart by pieoes of cork or wood; 
c onseqiicntlyi both surfaces of the sine are exposed to 
^tho action of the liqiijdj which ia contained in an 
hurt hen ware trough, divided by partitions into, as 
many cells as them are pairs. The zinc of one pair is 
connetded vrith the' copi\er of the next ; and all the 
pairs are flmly •ttaclmu to n bar of dry maboganyi so 
t hat they can he readily lifted out or plunged into the 
acid. The gwiat objection to tois battery, and to the 
otlmr e<mtrivimcee prerionsly describedi is the rapid 
decrease of powris. The enrreht, Iwwevor atrong at 
ti rsu soon becomes vwaki ana, alter a hertain time, is 
nardly perceptible, Tliia loss of power may be 
eaaiiy uepkitwd.. ''.:Xb' places ■ ■»ih|, .'ejwlttng:j 


Sfltffifiry, Voitftle 


fl«M, aQlphnric.«eid,;tS|p;aduat]y ehansad tb.atfhffram 
of we, wbi^ Haa- no .aeiion on the amet—-seotMiidly, 
hnbbtm of hydrogen adhere to the copper, , wdi of ; 
necessity, prevent portions of tbe metal from bahto in 
actual contact sr'itS the liijnid j—thirdly, the diaamred 
ttoo is psa^affy preictniiSted in amctailiClilate Onlho 
oM^i'ehdtoto giteajrise to counter eurrenix, 

iZmisieZi's Bdllfe^-*^The first constaiitbattery,>-4hst 
is to say, ait ariraugemhht capHble of iUAlntaiiil^ h 
tognhur onrrimt for many hours,—triss deyitod hr 
femor Baniell. Each celt iff this hahtory .conaists of ,a 
copper CTlinder, 3i inches in diametcs, hud of a helght 
varying from 6 to 18 inohes. In Ibis coMier cell,trtoc!i 
forms the inactive element is ^chd iTceQ'of porbus 
earthenware ; and in this Is suspended the aettw ele¬ 
ment, which consists of a rod of; rino I of An i^ 
diameter, oArefally amidga»Ated* ’ ^ toll, 

when moiet, offers little resistance to the patoageof 
the riectrieal cuiTeat, biiit efl’totUsdlypreVtots the de¬ 
position of eino npon the copper. It is 'filled toth a 
mixture of one part, hr measnre,. of hnlphtiric aCiil, 
and eight of water; while the ex terior ApAUe hi filled 
with the same tignid saturated toth:Snlphateofieoppi!V. 
A little perforated sliclf or colAnder .is fiitod: to tUe 
npper part of the outer cell, tod on tois eiysMs of 
sulphate of copper are placed, so thto the strength of 
tho spintion may be kept up. The eopp# trader and 
sine rod are provided wilh biijdhig: sCreiTS > *“d, when 
a communication , is made batwtoh hbem hr wires, a 
current is produced, the intensity of which ihay be 
augmented to any degree by coUneating a sntffeieut 
number of cells, on the principle of the crown of cups, 
the copper of the first being attached to the sine of 
the second. Ten such cells consrituto a vefy powerful 
apparatus, which has the great advantage of retaining 
its energy for a lengthened period. When the eirtoit 
is incomplete, the dilute acid exerts no aoHon on the 
sine; but, directly the opposite phles areconneetod, 
action eommences. The zi nc is slowly dissolved, While 
St the same time metollio copper is depoaited to the 
surfaeo of the copper forming the outer cells | tod as 
long as the holation of sulphate Of ePpper remains 
satnratod, there is no evointion of hydrogen- By this 
admirable arrangement the principal defects of the 
ordinary zinc and copper battery are rempyed ; tor, 
in the place of hydrogen and raetaKic zinc, pure 
copper u alone depoaited on the inner surihoepr tbe 
copper cell. 

Grove'> BaWary.—In tliia, the most powerful of all 
voltaic arrangements, platinum is used ior the inactive 
element, and the evolution of hydrogen at its surface 
ia prevented by the oxidizing action of nitric acidv A 
single cell of drove's battery consiste of a teasel oi 
stoneware, within which a cylinder of amalgamated 
zinc is placed; and this'surrounds a ftorous oeU con¬ 
taining a slip of platinum-foil. To excite the battery, 
strong n itric acid is put into the portoa cell, and dilnte 
sulphuric acid into the outer vessel- 'With A scries of 
ten or twdve cells, the electric light between cbareonl 
points maybe exhibited with great brilliiincy; When 
the platinnm slips are only inches long by, 1 inch 
broto, and the zincs 4 inches iiigh by 2} in diatnetcr, 
four cells decoiiipose water rapidly, and gite a current 
of snificient power to heat a fine pUtinum Wire to 
redness. The battery is very compact and pprtahln, 
and to a great extent constant in-ite action. The zinr, 
as in tho case of DanieU’s battery, is only COusttiavd 
while the enrreut paiiaes; eo that the apparains mn.v 
be arranged an boor or two before it iV>e<Julteff h'*' 
use. The nitric acid srippreases the whofo of thr- 
hydrogen, becoming thereby slimiy dco-Xidiaod And 
converted into nittvaa acid, which At Ihrst remain* 
dissolved, but after a while begina to he disengaged 
from the porous colls in dtoso red fftote- ^'his pon- 
stitntea the only serious drawbAck to Mr. Grove's 
ezceUe.at.apparatn8..' ' ■■ /. 

Sun»e%’$ This forna of hatteary, which is 

mnch used on the contintot; resembles wat last de- 
aorihed; save that theiiiactive etemente io contact vrith 
the nitric acid are tormed of carbom ;Tbey too made 
of Various Shapes, by heithig S« proper monlda a 
etroiigly-oOmpressed mass forwto wow » te .of 
powdered coke tod caking ccalv rendered plastic by 









Battle 


cation of fijrove's botteiy, la wiiSeii oMt-icoa is »ab«ti> divided into three fierioda,-»the disnoeiUo^,' the eom> 
tutedfWpletBDMaii, XS^SMdtlnfffiaat efiSn^ t»atk and the decinw moment. |p»n<»a} i|nt 

|)i«dimed i*f ai«»i» «faflittteaimibef aramiaet the tmoaaoiim tlie and' 

pedn.) md t&eididn|inemtMClio^iBetiilsread«R«aeh« cndenvonre tola^the inmtioa of ^e-eamv^ Ho- 
oaMinj eeeenilile tQ tb<m w)to cannot idiiMd to iav^ oQRht to know the natore of ilm>en^3^e|l>oat^i:.'^ 
madiittMie^iBfdaiiniddmie^ wellea kii own; the atiigng dr weak pdiatt vkiim It 

StimU snrpeiea this ptnsmts; by whntldeid edtfttita^ Me owafim^^M^^^ 

•ppw^M mdif he adslldtft^ oa *up3?ortedr or of tike enemjr attimkM j 

pOwerAd tben awet-oftkbe errangeiBent* alreadf de- abo be acquainted with the w^& noiiiti of aii o#»' 
acrihedi and ia conetaaOT H/la decidely inferior to aBd hiianiagonirt'ediapoiBtwmi BOttaitheBwtf i» ra 
vatteiT-; but ino eaae with which it can be pared to «tren}rthen the one or to aaeault the Other, 
eoMftrqatedaBdr^aiTed, the feet of its onl7 requiring It forma pw't of the tactic# of a good genmw to malio 
dneencntiBg liquid, and never erobring any unpleaeant the cnennf conform to his plans, and to avoid the 
or ddittoeiVo vi^onr, render itamost’muableamd oon* necessity of haring to conform to the wans of too 
Totueut inatrument. Each cell contains three plates,— hia opponent. If the enemy eoncsttl bis’ poeiWoh 
totoof active and oseof inaetire metal. Ibe two aeUre and plans, skirmishes and partial' assanlta Me often 
pktfesare of amalgamated sine, and are tightly clamped adv-isable, in order to disturb him, to obt^n a view 
to a wwden&anie by aeorew, which, being ofbrass, of hiBtnoTein8nta, toind»ee hira to adranec, ori»lH(a' 
adwee to oonacct them eiectrically. The inaotirc plate prisoners, from whom informatics may Iw obtained, 
is g toin sheet of platinised silr^ and is held in the According to the knowledge thus acquired, and the 
Ars^ between the two sines. Before platinising the state of the troops, the plan of the battle, or the disp^ 
eUrer, its Surface is roughened by a momentary inimcr- sitiop, is made. Bispositiuns ought to hare for their 
aid&innitrieaeid,orbyplacmgitbCtweentwopieoesof object to insure at once solidity and mobility; and 
anrsd-qtapar, and subjeobihg the whole to pressure. 'fW hence they ought neither to be too extended nortoo. 
idlTerthas prepared rs then Mtached to a wire connected deep. The plan of the battle itself, the position of the 
with a plato of zinc in a porous cell, and immersed in troops, &e,, is called the order of battle. When enon 
sm jaatercell which contalBS dilatesnlphuria acid mixed diviston of troops has taken its position, and received 
wHh a weak eolation of chloride of platinum. By its orders, then comes the second period,—the combat, 
pouring weak sulphuric acid into the porous cell, an It commences either on several points, at a given 
etectriccurreutis produced, and finrly-diridedplatinum eigual, as is the case when the armies ere very large, 
is precipitated oa the sdver. Just as copper is depositod and a gemmal attack is inteuded, or by skirnufthes of 
in toe electrotype imjccss. (Ste Kutcraorrrn.j The the light troops, which is most comiBoniy done. Before 
particles of idatiuum attached to the silver facilitate the battle, the general places himself upon n.n eleva- 
the liberation ofhydrogen when the plate ie used in tion from which he can see the couflict. The plana 
the battery. Instead of adhering to the metal and and orders of a general reach ouly to a eoftoin jtoiiit j 
interrupting the action, the gas escapes with a loud the commanders of battalions must do the great work 
hissing noise. To excite the battery, a mixture of one of the liattje. They ought, therefore, to have as 
part, by measure, of sufohuric acid, nud twelve parts much knowledge of the Imsiuess of the day as will 
of water, is employed. Tiua ingenious conbrivanee was enable them to vary their movements atssording to 
apprepriateiy named the chcmjco.mechanical battery circumstancesj when in such sitoationB a» tha* the 
by its inventor. (Bor a fuB account of the uses of the commander hrtnself cannot direct their operationa. 
yoltiue battery, see Enaffljiictrr, Vciwtaic.y The oonimandeT.in.cli)ef receives the reports of tbo 

BaartiSi ASt'JZ (Br. balailM, in Mil., is a hostile en> generals under liim, and givesordersfrom time to time j 
counter Imtween two large bodies of troops or two disposes of the troops not yet m action 5 strengtheua 
armies. In early times a battle was a fierce tnmultuous weak points; throws bis force ttpon the enemy where 
cOBtiest between bociica of men, without order or disci- he sees him waver j or changes, if ftoeoasary, with a 
pline, the issue of whii^ depended upon the physical bold and ingenious thought, the whole order of battle, 
etrei^thorcourage of the combatants. Gradually,how- lie sometimes sends one of his aides-de-camp to toko 
ever, the saperiortty of discipline, united effort, and the insUnt command of the neNrest ixuly of cavalry, in 
Use .of improved implements of war as opposed to mere order to execute an order which must he oarTied iisto 
pbyeical strength, began to tm aecn, and led to the effect quickly. The general also uses every mcjitia 
ebanges Ibstt have since token place in the trrining of to bring on die third period,—the decisive moment, 
armies and the eouduet of ongagementH. The issue of a This cannot always be the result of calculation: it 
battle now depends upon a variety of cirotunstances, often takes piaoe iouoh sooner than was exqiecfi'd, and. 
which renders it ^ways a matter of dillinulty to deter- is often protrcvded by aacidents or want of eiiersy. 
mine beforehand what may be the result. These cir- Some times the operations are drawing to the eml 
emustoncee are oonatsutly changing; and sometimes which the gcnetul aimed at, whou an unforcaeeu acci- 
«v«Bts, that no human vnsdum could have foreseen, dent suddenly gives a new impulse to the enimiy . 
mayiefconr in the cm^ of a battle to defeat the Everything depends upon a moment,—upon athoUglit; 
wisest plans und the most skiifhi arrangements. It is and the skill of the general is siiown in the use be 
in foreseeing and providing for the various oirenm- makes of the one, or the means he has at coniffiaiM] for 
stauoea of each particular case that the great skill of j cMrying out the other, i’erhaps it is altdmportant to 
a geaerat consirts; and though be may meet with break at once the enemy's centre; to p<mr down 
oocasioual reverses, in the long run, gnocm is generally cavalry in a eertoin direction, or to coneentratothe 
oh the si^e of him who lormslus plans with the greate-Bt fire of aTtillery upon a certain point. When thhencroy 
aammitr, andwxecatee them with coirespondingvigour begins to waver or retreat, it is of the utmort import- 
8^ ^ility. It is the skill of the general, rather llisn anoe to follow upthe victory with every possible vigour 
the courage bf the soldier, that now determines the and dispatch. Of the nuinerous battles iWt have taken 


' gauaral during a bottle. With a eOBScionsness of too history, .liistorians differ asto the tiileof some hatUca; 
great issaea tokt depend upon lilm at that trying mo> to be. so chararterized; but we give those enumerated 
maat^ amid scenes of tremendous agitation and blood- by Sir B. 8. Creasy, in his “ Fifteen Bfeeisive BiVtUes 
shed, he must remain firm and colleoted, earcfiiUy of toe VForld;" these are,—1. the battle of' Marathon, 
Ufmarvi^ tha movemeuts that age gtnng on, ready to a.c, 490; 2. the defeat of the AthenianaatBynseuse, 
cireamwent thdlateatsonii of the enemy, and to take a.c.413; 3. the battie of Arhela, a.«. Sill; 4, that of 
advaatoB* of any favi^^ circttmetaace that may Metaurus, ».c. 207; S. tbe victoiry of Amlphia .over 
prwcBt Itorif. Brttleaare either offensive or defetiaive; the Ifoman legions under Taras, a.Vifi; fi. thehattfoof 
a^, eff oannq, a hatriU which is ofienaiTO on the one Chilons, 4fil; 7 . that of Toues, 732; 8. that pf Ifse- 
abia ia def^to <m the other; In bperatious whioh tings, h«B ! 9 , Joan of Arc's victoiy over tlfo BingliBh. 

ffufeoisrie, ito army riaits for its opponent M Orieaut, 142!i j ia, toedefeat of the l^mnish AttoadS, 
to'u.strop^imsition.Withcmt aayetoer pl^ecttban. that 1388; 11. the battle of Blenheihti 1704; 12. the hattla 
kffrhadMUAi^it'Sgmtot^h In offensive operationa of Fnltowa, 1708; .I 3 .,th«^totydf the Amcriimasover 
agai% the enemy is sohiilht for, barnmed, wad attock^ Bnrgoynq, atBMatojm, 1777; 14; tha fottllB of Talniy, 
«nth«flr»tfovottrabfoopportoa%. AhatUelausaaliy I782paadU. that of witmiod 
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liA'nKf.orBAfeBL.-'-'ftial W a wp^sr of IwtUe^ 
4' ^ eO]»b«(t p^titod w 

incttvidtt^, and aaaotiAned l)jr: Idv ;;in tbo. Middle 
\£igpa.i JLnj' person ao(nisln 9 e^tlier of .n .eniae was 
■ulinitted to ^TB it Wa^Bsses or by ^bkIb eomi^. 
Although iD^nglimd me pcBmiled, it 
into deBaetude; blit it W 0 | uhexpeirtwy re’fived in a 
cslebreted obbb^ which was e»udh of its bang 
sbofisbed. In 1817 * young maid* Msiy AMiford, was 
believed to have bom violated and murdered by Abra> 
baia lborotoii, wlio in an appeal claimed hja right by 
bis wager of battle> whioh tb« court allowed; but the 
appedimt (the brother of the maid) refused the ohal- 
lenge, and the aoonsed escaped, being ordered “ to go 
without day," 16th April, 1818, $he argument Ijpfore 
the court of Sing's Beu^ occupied several days; and, 
as the oaso brought out avast amount of research as to 
the history of ducUing and judicial combat, and is well 
worthy the attofitton of the antiquary sud historian, 
vro cannot do better than refer the reader to it. It 
will be found in 1 Barnewali A Aldoreon's Boporla, 
K.B. 40S. See also Chaunoey’s “ flistoricol Antiquities 
of Uertfordshirfi," mb verb. Itatdock, i» Ind. The 
statnte fiS Geo. IIL Ci 'Pt, abolished Utis right of appeal 
ortrial. 

Biixt>z-izr., hSl'-M-tti, an ancient military weapon 
of otfenoe. This weapon, which appears to have been 
used from tlio most remote periods in warfare, was 
mode in two forms. The first had a single edge only, 
and was Similar to the modern hatchet; tiie second 
had two edges, and was sometimes called the Ama- 
souiao arc, from a eitpposUion that weapons of this 
kind wore used by the liniiulo warriora. Axw were 
much employed as ofiensitc weapous by the C'oltic and 
Scandinaviau nations. Among the Homan armies the 
battle-axe w'as not much used; it was considered the 
■w'eapon of onciviHred nations. At the siege of the j 
Boihan Capitol by the Gauls, Brennus is represented i 
asbeingarmed with a battle-axe; and Ammianus Mar- 
oellinuB, several centuries afterwards, descrilics an 
armed body of Gaulsas being ail furnished with bai tlo- 
exes and swords. In the Bayeux tapestry the English 
are representol as using the butt le-axe. The pofe-ar« 
was introduced by the Uoriuans; it had an edge on 
<mo Btdc and a sharp point on the other. In the year 
1415, at the battle of AgineouTt, the Welsh infantry 
employed this weapon in order to dispaUsh thosewhoi'n 
’the archers had wounded with their arrows. The his¬ 
torian Bums describes the Irish na being oonstanily 
armed with an axe. At the battle of Bannoclvbnm, 
King Kobert Bruce clove an English champion down 
to the chine at one blow with a battle-axe. The Bean- 
fetiers, or Beel-caters as they are vulgarly termed, 
were originally armed with this weapon. It was also 
used at an early period in naval warfare for the pur¬ 
pose of cutting the ropes and riggings of vessel*. 
The battle-axe fell into disuse towards the close of the 
161h century. 

Batt1i1!m®sv!, iuf4f.l~meni, in Arch., a wall or 
parapet on the top of a building, with notches or in- 
ddntnres, in the form of enibra'iurea, to look through 
or to disoharge missiles from, for the annoyance of an 
enemy. The rising parts of the pampet are called 
merfoM* or coper, tiiul the open spaet-s are called ere- 
neltf locpr, or enturaeureii. The purpose of the con- 


Baxteriaas 



BAIIJKESlESr. 

trtirsiBce is, that a soldier may shelter himself behind 
the iherfoa while he shoots or observes the enemy 
through the otwarfs. Tbe d«4oe is of great nntiqmty i 
it has been found represented in various forms ’in 
the bas-reUeft of Niheveh and I/ycia, and in the Egyp¬ 
tian paintings, end exists in many remaining wnUs and 
2ai 


tnw^ of the GreekS; mid XUunaus, besides thoee of ihe i 
mwasralpertodk BattienMmts were also larged gieent^ ■ 
eocMeatsc^ imd eiyU bwiiBQgS'jn theMid^ Ag^ ^ ^ 
vmy of otiameat, where they are often debfr jMMiBea' 
or ^reed with cird«, frefofls, qnatiwf^ Oa 
fortifiiMtSws,;^ bafetleaients are gener^Qy 
^ merced oo^ srith a very narrow isenci&tii^^np' 
TOening, the «ids of whidi aommilmeB |etttiii»te ‘ 
10 , circles oaued <»iWrf», through whieh aridufrs eotdd 
take aim. Sametimes the coping oh the top of the 
mrrfoav is carried over the embraiure, prddntnimthe 
appearance Of a pierced parapeti The. use pr this 
omamont is almost entirely confined teS the Eaglaifa . 
styles of Gothic arohitecture, 

BAmx-eutc»,i8f'-fr/.neM;«,{nPa{nt.,»piot&re Which 
represents a buttle, exhibiting hfrge masses of meDin . 
aelion. A painter of batGe-pieeee ought to hove «n ’ 
accnrate knowledge of the appearance of horses and 
melt, and, if possible, to have seen a battle, The 
armour of the ancien ts; end the whole array and smtion 
of their battles, afiord subjeots more favonrable to the 
artist than the straight lines, oondenaedpOhimns, and 
firearms of the modems. Some of thejgrenteat pieeee 
of this kind are the battle of Constaotihe, of Which the 
cartoons were drawn by Baphocl, and wbidh Was exe¬ 
cuted by Giulio Komano; Lebrun’s battles of Alexasi'- 
der; and the battles ofthc Amazons by Sohens. Erom 
these may be distinguiebed the skirmishes, sorpriaes, 
Ac., which have been represented with so much skill by 
Antonin Tempesta, John Bn^link, Jo*. Van der Vetdn, 
John Assdyn, Peter Sneyders, Itobert von Hock, Pal- 
cotiCj called arasolo delle Horace Tcraet/ 

Edwin Landseer, and others. 

Batsce, hW-tm (Pr, io/Sfw, to beat), an expreBaiott 
used to denote an unsportsmanlike method, adopted 
by owners of large estates in the autumn and wlntor 
months, of killing a great quantity nf game which hue- 
been prcaervcii for the puri>oae. The WhClesate 
slaughter is unscoompiuiied by any exhibition of the skill 
that may be shown, or endurance of fatiffue that mnat 
be cncoontcTcd, in the pursuit of game in a fair and 
legitimate Way. A party of ton or a dozen fentiemen, 
eiMih witti two gons,whieli arcloadod for them by attend¬ 
ant keepers, surround a copse or plantation in Which a ; 
great number of phosaauta, hares, and rabbits are 
known to harbour. Men armed with long sticks are 
then sent in, w ho lieat the bushes in all directious, 
which causes the game to quit their retreat and make 
for othm covers. .4* they come out into the open 
apace, they ere shot down in all directions as fast as the 
guns can be diachargeil. Sometinice the owner of the 
estate derives a considerable annual sum from tbe sale 
of the game shot at these periodiivd battues. 

BAniisiA, boK-bin'-i-a. (so named by Plumier, in 
honour of the brothers Bauliin, botanists of the iOth 
century), in Bot., a gen. of plant* bdonging, to tbo 
net. ord. LegumitiQtiB, sub-ord. Cmatpiuiear. The 
speck* are natives of the wanner regions of both 
lieroispheres. Most of them are twining plants, which 
stretch from tree to tree in tropical forests, like living 
cable*; but a few are small tree*, with erect aelP-Sns- 
taining stems. The leaves are generally divided into 
two equal lobes, which eircunistanee is said to have 
suggested the idea of uamiug the genus after the two 
brothers. The flowers of some are large and very 
beautifulbut they rarely show tlieinselves in the hot¬ 
house, The genus oOntahis aevcral very useful species. 
Thnsil, pareyiara, racCmom, rndvabUCi yield tough 
fibres emplo.Tod for making ropes; H. Vetea and 
emarffinabii emh produce a kind of gam ; H, ngrizyata 
has an astringent bark used in medicine, and for 
tanning and dyeing leather; the bnds and dried flowera 
of JS. tirmeniata are also astringent, and are mnoh em¬ 
ployed by the Indian doctors in dyaeriterio aflhetion*. 
The suaken rod of JCsculapitis is said to have had its 
origin in a portion of the stem of A. seaiiiiint, which 
bad twined aronnd a smaller stem. The Mopan5-treo 
of South Afi'ics is a speoiea of fiaubitiki, Buring the 
heat of the day the loaves of this tree fold np »nd 
become almost erect, so as to afford but littla shade to 
the Bttn-oppressed traveller, . ’ ^ 

BAxxBitiAzre, idr./e'-n-tiuS, in .Beol. Hist., is n 

applied to those who adopted the peculiar theoJoglcei 

tenet* of Kiehard Baxter. Hia system was nberiu and 
conciliatory. Ho attempted to unite the differentscow 
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By «trikjtig into a middle pKth between 
CUriniato«n:dA3rintni«niii»i.^he mdtovonzvid torecon* 
eile both oroeds. j^O ihiidd m^tb Cai^n that tbe merit* 
ofOfariit'a death M?e to bbepidkid to iwlievera only 
bealao amited that «B .i»ea er« in « atiite eanalde ot 
salTation, In bis detire to eononidto all, ana in the 
totoy modifleatione^ eoneendonn, and alterntiun* that 
«toe^extortod from him by men of difi’erent roUgioiut 
toneto, he tometimee ineautionaly ehowed himself to 
be TDore Calriniatie than Calrm, at others more 
A‘ttoi'*>*<i than Attninio*, 

JhiTii (Pr. iiwe), in Phya. Creog., an arm of the 
eto eXtehdinK into the land, not of any defluite form, 
hot amatler than a golf, and lareer than a creeh. The 
tetab is, howerer, olten applied to large tracts of 
water arohnid which the land torms a curve, at fiod- 
*On*sB«y. 

BtT. (iSSre Xia'n B us.) 

BaxeBxaxi!. fyre BaJasBtixe.) 

Batibux TaeutTiiXj ftai'-yuir), {Fr. fapit, carpet), a ! 
tong piece of cloth, or rather canvas, 214 feet in length f 
and W inches broad, preserved in the Il6tel dc Ville at i 
Bayenz. It is embroidered in cotonred Tams, with | 
figures of men, animals, hcnaes, ships, iec., with ni 
border above and below the central portion, formed of I 
cablematio devices; and forms a pictorial history of! 
the events which preceded nod brought about the con-' 
(gnest of Bngtand by ’William I. it is divided into 
seveniy-twocompartments, each bearing an inscription 
in Latin explaining its snb}t*<d:; and many of the ilgores 
have the names of the pemms they are Intended to 
represent attached in the same language. It contains 
1,612fimires in all; namely, (123 men, 202 hones,65; 
dogs, 37 houses, churches, and castles, 41 ships 
and boats, 49 trees, and 606 smaller animals,; 
buds, and sphinxes, prineipaUr in the borders. It 
is supposed to bave been worked for the cathedral 
of Bayeu^ under the BaperiDtendence of Matilda, the ; 
<}ncea of William the Conqueror, and presented to hi* 
brother Odo, the bishop of tliat place, as an aoknow-1 
ledgement of the services he had rendered in the con¬ 
quest of Bngland. It went exactly round the nave of 
the bnilding, where the ecclesiastical authorities 
according to liucarel, iu his '* Anglo-Korman Antiqui¬ 
ties," 1767, were aocnstuined to hang it up on St. 
.John’s day in every year, and allow it to remain there 
tor the eight days immedi''' -ly following: hut, from 


which appeared in 1730. It hartowly eatto^deitota^ 
tion at the hand* of the mob danng ttHi Frimth raVto 
IntioD, and shortly after waa btougbi to and 
exhibited tbaro by order qf Kapolepn, ' Whto it w 

atot back to Bayeux it was kept mlcd up «m altoge 
wooden roTier, but it may now beseto,|ir^ectod ^ (i 
covering of gla*), in the public library. In 1318 dare- 
ful drawings of it were made by Mr. Stotbard tor tha 
Society of Antiquaries, whiob were publikhed in rdk vi. 
Of the “ Vetusta Monumenta." It has been a matter 
of discussion whether it was worked by Matilda, qneek 
of William the Oonqueror, or Matilda, empress ot 
Germaov, the daughter of his son Henry 1.; butthers 
is much evidence in the tapeatry itself to loow that it 
was* embroidered shortly after the ooeorrence of the 
events it is intended to conitnemorate. Ijfhe fdttowing 
is a brief summary of the principal sceads in thi« pic« 
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theinvented of the various things belonging to the 
'datfaedral taken in 1476, it seems probable that it was 
origiiud^ Buspeuded round the nave on October 13, 

! the day cm which Wfiliomwon the battle of Hastings. 
St-Lancelot, in 1724. was the first to call attention to 
this ciabOirate piece of needlework, having found a 
ootonred drawing of a portion of it in the Ubrary oi 
II, VdoeanUi, formerly intoBdant of Normandy. He 
eowmsmeated bis discovery to the Academy of In- 
Sdriptions and BeUes-l>ttres, and showed its evident 
nogneotioh vrith the events cf the Norman eonqnest. 
IFhu led to a search for the origmal, which was found 
tolhedathedraiat Bayeuz,and.copied for publication, 
in the w^kof the Ikench antiquary Fire Montfaucon,! 

.. 232 : . 


torial history, which aflbrds invaluable infonnatiou to 
the arohwologist and historian, respei^tiug the luannera, 
customs, costume, mode of warfare, &«., at the time ot 
the Conquest, lu the first compartment Harold ia 
ebown taking leave of Edward the Confessor prior to 
his departure tor Normandy. He it then seen ouitting 
Bnsebam, in Sussex; and. havlDg crossed the Chanuel, 
he lands in the territories of (toy, earl Of Pontbicu, 
by whom he is detained as a prisoner, hicssengers 
odme from William of Kormandy to Wuy and Harold; 
and the release of the latter is ordered. Ouy conducts 
Harold to William, who brings him to bis imlace. 
Harold then renders as^istnaci) to William in his 
quarrel with (Jonan, earl of Bretagne, The flight of 
Conan to Bennes is shown, the attack of the Norniana 
on Hinant, and the surrender of the town, Widiam 
rewards Harold’s serrices by a present of armour, aud 
the two proaeed to Bayeui, where Harold swears to 
aid William in hi» project of gaining the English cniwn 
on the death of Edward the Confessor. Harold then 
returns to England, and is Shown relating his odren- 
tares to Edward, whose death occurs sliortiy after¬ 
wards. The people otter the crown to Harold, wtio 
accepts it, regardless of his oath to William. The 
appearance of a oumet betokens some disastrous event 
like^ to befall him. The new* is conveyed to William 
who bolds a consultatiou with Odo, sud orders iustant 
preparations to lie made for the imasion of Bnglaud. 
The embarhation of arms, meu, and stores, and the 
jmssageof theKonnmi troops, are next depicted; their 
landing at Fevensey and march to Hastings, and the 
subsequent fortilicatiou of a camp, and the erection of 
a castle. The coming of Harold and his surmy it made 
known to William; and the Norman soldiery are 
shown laying waste the country with fire and sword. 
The approach'of the hostile armies, and the MaUita Of 
(he recoDDOitring on either side, are next shown; and 
William appears addressing his aoldic'rs pre viona to the 
conflict. Next oomes the battle of Hasting*, with toe 
episode* of the death of Harold's brothers ftowiaeand 
Oiirtfa, toe prowess of Odot the slsugbtor of Haroid'a 
body-gnard, and the fall of Harold himself; and the 
work is flnished with the totid defest mod rout of the 
Saxon army. It is supnosed that it was originally to* 
tended to coittiaoe thentstoiT'dp to the Ocronatom of 
William; but, altfaoug|i the obato ot events Mem* 
abruptly broken by its teemluation at this point, the 
embroidery » complete, and (lears no marib of havtog; 
had any portion dastroyed.—?ef, Fafiwto Jflm.vMSote, 
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jBAT>l4iATKS.**^r<»ni «««^* wJtiqwty b*y*W?« 
1mv< bwQ nsflcl io Sbg eiMwQtit W>a etiram<>tMM of 
vmiottt Mfioitt), Aa Jjoooiriiry oAWn or wreath «Hq. 
BOMd of theM leare* WW be»tow«d a* * pnze oa ^n>ei:i 
wlw were dUti»(fHl»bed for wiy literary or teilttaty 
snerit, Thu# Spenner— * 

” Ro him a»ey led throagli all thdr irtreeitee aloag, 
Crdwn'dwithcariaDdsofijBmortiiiftaifr; 

And all the Taigar did oroaad them throng 
To see the inaa whoso ererhietiog jjraise 
They all were bound to all postentis to rsiae.** 

Tiii rewas » eupenitition that hoy-leaws were able to 
protect the pearer in »thunderstorm. And in an old 
nlay. cfiiled Th* Whiie JDtvit, there are the following 
linesj— 

“ Bcaeh the 6ay» ; 

I’ll tie a garland here about his head,— 

'Twill keep my boy from lightning." 

The fading Of hay-leares was looked npon fonncrly a* 
an oRton of death. At the present day they are used 
along with other evergreens in decorating .houses and 
ehimThes at Christmas. They are also used for fla- 
vouring in cookery. 


Beeches 


BxyvflAUf, iaP'SaZt, coarse salt obtained Jby Ihe 
evaporation of seawater to targe tanks, or ito 
they'- are'. -teedudeoUy 
I termed, ■■ 

i BAT'.Wtspnvv, in 
Arch., a wihdhw WMeh 
fursaa a hay or recess in 
, II. It nmy project 

I outwards from the wall 
cither in amsctangular, 
polygonal, or semicir- 
enlor form, which latter 
has ofte,n been inoor- 
rcotjy temied a fcoic- 
window, IVindows of 
this kind are very com* 
jmon in the Terpendi- 
! culur style. Bxiunples 
of them may ho seen 
in the halls ijf the col¬ 
leges at Cambridge and 
Oxfco'd. as well as in the 
old hnik of the Biiglish 
[nobility and gentry. 

Cbaneer makes the 
following allusion to 
them.'— 

” IVith iajr-windows, goodly as iMy h« thought.*' 
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BxyoitET, hai’~o-iut {«uppp,sed to he derived from 
'Bayonne, the town wliero it was first made), a steel 
dagger, or abort spear, attach¬ 
ed to the muzzle of a rifle or 
similar weapon. Bayonets are 
made »cry rapidly, and in large 
qaantitves, ot the government 
rifle-manafactory at Bnlield. 
The process of making them is 
os follows!—A square bar of 
the very best east steel , 7 inches 
long arid S inch thick,is welded 
on to a wrought-iron bar 4 
inebes long and 1 inch thick. 
The steel forms the Made, and 
tlio wrought iron forms the 
handle of the bayonet. I’he 
welded metal is sutmiitted to 
tlie action of a rorging-maohiiie, 
where it is got into a rough 
outline: it is then cut into 
shape by the action of a swsg- 
ing-maebine, with dies which 
come down, and counter-dies 
which come «p, with great 
force upon the metal. The 
rop gh hay onct is then annealed, 
tuined m a outting-machino, 
cut to a proper length, and the 
handle madosquarc. It is then 
drilled and bored to make the 
socket-handle hollow, shaped 
, . . and furrowed olong the bUidc, 

benha little at Ui« neck, and then hardened and tem- 
ptircd. Before it is qnitc complete, the bayonet has 
still to go tbroogVi a variety of rumor processes. The 
first bayonets were used in France in 1871, and were 
called bayoaeU-a-mafiehe: they had handles which 
fitted into tlm muMlcaof the guns. Mafimei^.i^cuillr, 
or soeket-oayo&el*, wore » later invention. I t seems 
Tci*y probable that the first bayonets consisted of 
sboi t da|»iers, which the infantry were in the babit of 
sticking mto the muzzles of their muskets when at¬ 
tacked by cavalry. The use of pikes went out ss the 
value of the Imyonet began to be appreoieted. The 
bayonet, as an oflewsive weapon, has been of great 
hnportance in modem warfhre; and the bayonet- 
charge, to which every nation thinks tbst it eicels, 
is one of the most terrible manmavres of tolhntry sol- 
diera. The sword-bayonet is a more modern toven- 
, tioff, and, when detached from the gun, can be used 
«#» weapon by itself. Wth respect to its different 
parts, the blade is shown at 1; 2 is the hilt ; the 
guard and ring ore marked %; A is the spring which 
sectires the sword to the rifle; the ecolibard of the 
weapon is aUown at D. 

'293. 
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Bazaax, or Bi ZAK, f/e-ror', is a term derived from 
the Arabic, and literally signifies the sale or exchange 
of goods. Among the I'urks and. Peraians it is applied 
to a market-place, either open or corered, where goods 
are exposed for Sale, and where merchants meet for 
the transaction of business. The. name has recratly 
been adopted in London, Baris, and other great ci^es, 
and is applied to places opened for the saleof yariotm 
articles, chiefly fancy goods. 

Bazochb, or .1? iSocss, 6u-ro»9', a French term, the 
exact etymology of which is rather doubtiuL but mold 
agree in considering it a burlesque translation of the 
Latin word teuilica, a royal palace. When juetioe was 
administered to the royal palace of the French kings, 
the judges, advocates, procurafora, and others who 
were connected with this departmont, were tennM 
ehrng de labamehe. Afterwards, when the odminis- 
' tration of justioe became a separate department, a 
distinction was made between those nobleman who 
formed the royal train, and. were called eoarWers, and 
tliose connected with the court of jnstioe, who were 
called clercg de la baxaebe, or baMchian$. But as the 
term h.'ircclie implied the having a king, a mock one 
was appointed, who had his officers of s tate, ooart,and 
other psrephernaVia of royalty. In the beginning of 
the 14(h century Philippe le Bclminferredon this com¬ 
munity ceriorin important .privileges, Henry III, 
suppressed the title of king, and conferred the rights 
and privileges attached to that oftice on the chancellor. 
Still the bazothe continued to exist m a body, and 
retained its pomp and its forms, It met twice a week, 
and heard and decided oU processe.4 sad debates that 
arose among the clerks. At public festivals the bazo* 
chians took a prominent Mace; and at the carnival 
they United themselves to the prince of fools, and took 
part in the acting of low farces and mysteries, in 
their turn they acted a kind of satirical morality,'in 
which they took great liberties in railing at the vices 
of the ago, and in iiisiilfing the favourites of fortune. 
This naturally produoed a great outoiw against them, 
and at length, in 15 10 , they were cntiroly suppressod.— 
Unit Enefff lapedi* d«» Genu da Mmide. 

BostucM. (See BAXSAKonatrniiosr.) 

BhacU, beeeh (Ang,-9ax.), in Creog,, a slndving 
tract of sand or smngl© washed by tbc sea of a fresh¬ 
water lake, interspersod between the water and theland 
on which vegetation grows. The eea-lwach is the space 
between lowand high water-mark, particularly that part 
of it which is dHshed by the waves; and the bench of a 
lake lies between the highest and lowest water-marks 
of its ordinary level, - . 

BBAoass, Batssd.—B anks of sand and ehingle, w’tb 
shells,'found fofiowtog the bays and Jesses of the 
coast, at various heights above the existing beaoh or . 
seo-maiqBe. These give eyideace of cither clevsMoU 
uf the land or depression of the oceaii, and point to 
■ . i'3 " 
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tboci wlMinaw I psa bMted to «IbJ 1 redae**, aad jarred *%ot« 4|dt^ 

Aieug t»io coast* of tJte** there ate several 1 assome, a jottododJPonn, woa ter MgeB^hepomaaff 

BOtable exainplea, at%(ttehta ehoatli;6,20,40, and even I partially rhelted. whea cool,te eaocjima chjBSXWv 
tAt«et:aheYe\hepx«tetMa»i^el. iwldohhave’preveated theta fto»;«ahip8^,1» 

Bxs,cqx, be/.fcoa (Sadc. a »|»p6»ttenion, ioi»ot. Bosle-beaAsMe MrnT^ OfBJtAets of gw»««M 
maiha *■ »Bft to), the aka» (jjven io fonaer times tolavothaesi their diatneter in lehgth.iih^arepi^imia 


•ifOid'fireS lighted on tlio tops of Mda or amyelevation alongtahe, oadased rrithontaay fo^hMWMilwirapB. 
twt eoold bo seen from » great distance, to convey Beads are also made of various haraBeedB by araang 
tatriUeenoe of the apwroach of au enemy, or any other a hole thron^n their centre. They are id»o tun^ 
dhaired infonnation, % preconcerted signs. Beacon- from coral, ivory, bone, stnber, and hard woods. 
4 m» are of great antigwty, being mentioned in Jere- Beads of all kinds ere much used as attielis of c^- 
■SahTh l, and by the Greek tragedian dSscUylns, in meroe in trailing with savago natiotis. bywhofn thcy 
Ida tij&gwoienmon,” as conveySim the intelligence of sre much sought after for pujnwses of ornament. 
)^tidl OfBroytothe0recks. InBnglsnd, the beaoons Beads were anciently mnoh used as ornaments, and 

•aia formerly piles of faggot-wood, but afterwards arc, at least, as old as the Egyptians. , 

Mhfatvrere erected, to which iron pots were attached, %t»s, St. CnTHnnnT's, a popular term ^for tbo 
DUad with pitch and other combustibles. Inteliigcnco detached besd.liho joints of the fossiffi called va- 
Sfsna^eediiy conveyed in this manner: the in^acohs on wtwtte* (which see). They are found ingreataban- 
. lliaJiKmtter between England and Soolhind were always danee on many parts of our coast. The legend ass^ 
g w rdfa tly watched, and, in the reign of Etisabelh, » oiating 8t, Cuthbert with these fossils is thaa wladca 
Bm ofbeacuns was ei'ected on the boadtands and hills to by Sir Walter Scott r— 

i**® " On a rock by Llndisfame. 

St. Cuthbert sits and toils to frame 

w vk" The sea-born beads that beat his name." 

MWS of the coming of the Spaniards fleet was ilaslicd 

Btom Hvniontb to toudon, and rouod the eastern Beagle, lee'-ffi, a small hound, more rcmatU- 
coast, in the dark night, the red blase of beacon after aide for perseverance than speed, employed in hare- 
beacon springing from hill, and down, and tower, hunting. The preoise history of the beagle is iiiTolvert 
ronsing the sluiubering might of England into lileand in sonve obseurity. By Skinner the term is derived 
action. These iron Macons were often erected on from the French oupfw; mid Menage is of opinion that' 
dwroh-towers, nud one is still to be seen on the tower as the hound was sent from Britain into Gaul, the name 


ronsing the slaiubering might of England into lileand insonve obseurity. By Skinner the term is derived 
action. These iron Macons ■were often erected on from the French oupfw; atid Menage is of opinion that 
dwroh-towers, and one is still to be seen on the tower as the hound was sent from Britain into Gaul, the name 
r)f the parish church of Hadlev, in Middlesex.—In may be of British origin. Says Blaine, in the *'ISncy- 
Mar., a beacon is an crectiou at the entrance of a olopsedia of Boral Sports,*’ “there arc even now aeyeria 
harlvonr orriver, to indicate sunken rocks, sand-banks, varieties of beajdcs, but formerly there appear to havo 
Or parts where navigation is dangerous. ItisgenersUy boon sovcral more, from tbe deep-llt^ved diminutivo 
ja pbte secured by chains to the rock on which it is type of the old southern boitnd, to the fleer, and megnnt 
plswod, with a large- ball formed of iron hoops at the foxhound beagle ; to which may be added tto jjgmy 
top. Vessels anchored in certain places, erhibiting breed called lapdog beagles. Beagles were lormerlv 
Ih^ts at night, arc called floating beacons. The light- distinguished by the rough and the smooth. The rougto 
bouses built at various points to render navigation less wire-haired, or terrier tieag}e,is now seldom met with, 
hasardous are also bettoons. (Sre ETOHraots*.) though it was a hardy and nttogetber n vermin-lowng 
Bk*», 6fde, in Arch., a small moulding whose ver- breed, and very stroiigh- formed. IVe were once tra- 
tical section is semioircular, sometimes cut into pearls veiling on horseback along a turnpike-roiui, when our 
and btber ornaments in Grecian and Boman archi- cars were strne’e with a soreoching. and the itumusical 
teeture, in which it is mors frequently used than in the 
Gothic. It is also called an astragal. (.Si^r AKTnA»Ai/.l 
Beadls, or Besxl, icc'-dcl (Sax. iyrfr//, a messen- ! 
m; Er. Aedeoa; Span. inf«l; Bn. irdeftc).—daniiM i M ' ] ' ■ 

aerivesitfrom tirfd, ieadan, to l.'id, to tell, to order; :/ ’a“, - 

becanse be proclaims and exercises the Will of his ' '^S 

anperiors. In this sense, bishops, in some anoieiu 

Mss. in the Savon tongue, are culled ofGmi 7 

/'{Zlri hrdelitj. The terni beadle, as tiow commonly sv'1 
•eeepted, is an oIRcer chosen by the veatry of a ! 

parish, and whose business it is to attend the vestry, > iiw • 

to give notice of its meetings to the pariahionera, niid I ■f'’ 

exeepte its ordera. Tlie church tveadle was forroerjv i 

a kind of verger, whose station, in the 13th century, i 

trasi at the Aour of tbe chhreh, his dress being, as now,! 

a bluegowii. The name bas sinee been chaiiged, and i ' 

ho is now called a saminouer or apparitor. In tli'; G'■> xv 

tmivetsities, the bedel is an offieer who walks before 

l^mastera at allpnblic processions, &c., with a mace. ne-iGU:. 

B*A»»,6erdsfAng.-9ax.i«de, prayer),amongKonian ralHo of ii pack of foil-sired rough beagle#, and we- 
CatbcBea, wee small balls of glass, ivory, or other sulv- shall not casilv forget how gallant!v they rushed throngl* 
tAmee, strung upon a thread, and used to ooniit the both hedges, avtd how true to the' line they carried the 
tnnnherof prayers repeated. The beads are distin- scent across the next Held. We were told, on inquiry, 
eaisbed by their sire and shape; the larger ones bring that 3fK) guineas had been refused for thiapsnlu" The 


lii 


..va-wa 




jevMiABT.} A oeaesisaii IS a prayer-man, owe who pra.ys he pursues the hare with impetnornty, giriiig her no 
fog KUother; and a Hiding iff the beads i# a charge time to double ; and ahonld the eeent lie Ugh, he wilt 
given by n priest to liis parishioners, at certain times, with ease run down two brace Wore dinner. Ootonel 
to any ao many Patemoatera upon their beada fora Thornton, an eminent English apnriaman, owned ft 
. aonl departedvaluable breed of mimite lapdog beagles, and George 
"Tell .Tonr Ivemls, says thepriert, and be fairly ?/ > "hUe prinoo of Wales, was tn the Imbitof hunt- 
trnjwedup' ^ *np mtlipaclfs of well*sM^oied dwarf ImwcftaAnotlier 

Fcwyonattroly to-night ahnll in paradiaesup.’* tveil-lmown English sptvrtaman.thcJateCelonrite 
_ . . . once had a pack of beagloa amoontmg to tea or twelvo 

, Bnana.—The mamifad are of bends v* em*ned on coitples, and so dimimitivein size thftt they wereolwayn 
pnnripaUy at Murano, near Venice, and at Bir. carried to and from the sportihg field la ft hutge piilr of 
jninii^uiin. Glass tubes, of dmhront colonra, are first panniers slang aeross a.horse. Thie enrioiw p»ok Wfta 
drawn ont to variou* aires; they are rtien chipped lost to the colonel in a rather ringnlnr manner. It waa 
into ftiwaU^byhndrfoal pieces, which are put into » kept in a barn, which ««« one night brodton and 
.mixtnro <ft sand and charcoal, «nd stirred about nntil all the hounds and the panniers stolen j and notwith* 
tbe bomin fiUodT^b«^ are ttandinj^ the laoBt 4iUgeut no tWk^ofieiUMar 
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Bea]( 


ironld e'7«r be disoorered.—tbiwi »11, he &!iligbt» 'hs. b6»iiy,ia^ttfik ‘ 
^ SpiirtJi t Brown'* 4«ecdofe» efl^ojrsr , Jat wUieb be trees aod assault the stToweiK^B 

01 feefifc* tbifct oflof w3d beea^ ibougb not uti<^tmaooly 

te*ec»rt\e fastesned to thel'be^aretreS.tlMsferpt'ttettayfttvnB-beOTert. ^eaetsifis',' 

^tBta Mid wwTOrteaby the^ m^ It wa* made \ the bcsirs ore late® Vieary *tt\ihatei stilh oh wtkw 

-sit W<Wd *h« htMs, Olid/ olBwed to the prow, for the! aad shalBtng ^i'C. anterior timlk, ho*»erer,'mre 


swinM beakers have faUeh into entire djsnss, a«3 etimbing. The bear was not so meanly trca^d Ijy onr 
oeak-iheadnowsignifle* a sinall ^alform atthofore- atioestoTsasbyus; bytbem.hustredgthandiieroeiieas 
hart of the upper deck, generally placed the same were acknowledged, and a stdne oaatle was bttilt for Jm* 
lielKht from the deck as the port-siHs. lodging. To bait him with savage miwtiffs was thoii^t 


atioestoTS oa by us; by them, his strength and lieroeaess 
were acknowledged, and a stdne oastie was bditt forlda 
lodging. To bait him with savage Rta-Stifis was thou^t 


without aigr panty-anrrk, or iaeqUabty at the bottom, liuildings were Unrwjfed, and contained tleiW of seats 

Beam, fc«m f Saa, deaw, a tree).—The beams of a for the oonipany, with a pit in the cestre. The Wdnus- 
sliip ape strong thick pieces of timber, stretching aoros,s sion to the ordinary part of the bear-garden was tme 
the ship from side to side to support the decks and haifpenny. In the Tcign of Jamet 1. it was under the 
retain the sides together. The inam-heani is next the protection of royal patent, granted to the holders 
inninniast. The greatest beam of all is culied the mid- “for the sole practising and prodt of the lighting and 
ship beam, 'VVhctt a ship inclines so much to one side combating of wild and domestic beasts in Buglkioa> for ' 
that her beams approa^dt to a vertical position, she is the ternl of fourteen yeara." Kdward Alleyn, the eele< 

• t a . X. , _ a._V __T«. jI... ............J a*__ J_.* 


Wales. (&■« TotfSAOE-l In naval affhirs, “OB the a hear-ligbting hcense was abolished in ldi3, and th« 
■starlmard beam” signifies any point out at sea which, hcar-roaster for the time being committed toKoWgato 
viewe<i from the stern, is at a right angle with the keel, for the crime of threatening to e«t thn throat of ahy 
.and upon the starboard or right side of the ship. In man who voted his bear-garden a nuisance,"-—TSit/dT 
iilte manner, ‘*on the larboard-beam" signilies on Sporit of the World. Tbefcet of the bear are itrined 
the larboard or left side; “on the weather-beam’* with formidable curved claws, equally available for 
R:(:i;iliea that side of the vessel which is towards the tearing a oarca.SB or digging up a root. In the gritly 
wind. bear ( Prsa*/eppx) these claws possess the satgo* 

liEatr, in Arch., may be either a large-piece of lar property of independent action, each :B«q)arii.t« 
tiiiiber or metal used for RuStniripg a weight, or to claw being as capable of distinct movement as tha 
counteract two equal mid opposite forces. OenenUJy, Ungers of the human band. The stri.mglh of Uus kst- 
i». is the largest, and principal piece in abuilding; and mentioned animal is so prodigious, that itcaubeardff 
• ■ncof its most common uses is to support the main an ox or bisyn'weighing a thousand pounds. Bhotdd 
rufterfl. it And a caroass, and, being already full, have no im- 

lJ.BAM:-CoMPa8S. (She Compass.) mediate appetite for st, the grislv bear witl dig a pit 

Bv.asi-,E.v< 5 IWB.— A steam-engine which comtnuni- and bury it. This propensity to borj'is very peculiar, 
c.’iies motion by the top of the piston-rod, being con- Bejtr-liunters suddenlv overtaken by the aminal have 
tiecdixl with » beam or lever movjng on a central pivot, stretched themseivesalongthee;arlh and feigned death; 
11)0 other end of the Iwam being in similar coimection whereon the shaggy sexton has immediately set about 
with the crank of the driving-wheel. In the direct- excavating a pit, uito which the hunter was rolled aud 
fii’t ori engine no beam is used, the piston working the oovermi with earth. It is said that wolves, however 
cratik, famished, will not touch a body buried by a grisly bear, 

Bsam-Teex. (iSesPiBCS.) though they will devour smy and thovitot offal chance 


thus, for broad-bean, sec FABA-, kidney-bean, scarlet- Eyeing the object of attack intently for a moment, he 
»'uniier,addhariooti(PsrA880wa); ordeal-bean (l>ou- rushes at it,‘rears, and strikes with his tremendous 
CHAs) j Tonquin-bean (l>iJPTK»yi). fore-paws. Bir John Bicherdsou mentions the case of 

Bbak-Capsii. (^e« ZTOorusixtiM.) ahnr.teT who was completely scalped, the skull Iming 

Bkah-Kibo, in the early customs of this country, laid bare, and the hair turned richt over the lace, by 
was the title of the iwrson who was chosen a.s king of a blow of the grisly bear’s paw'. The polar bear cqUsm 
tlio social festivsls on the evemng of the Twtdfih-day. in siae and strength the grisly bear ; indeed; Lawoat, 
The mode of elcBtion is thus described!—A cake is the most recent of Arctic explorera, was assured by 
baked with a bean and a pea concealed in it, and is (he Spittberuer* that a full-grown polar bearwonla 
divided antong the coiupony present, when ho that attack and kill a boll walrus ihroc time* its own eixo; 
teceives the Iman is king of the ceremonies, and she the bear’s banting tactics being to conceal itself behind 
that has the pea is qnecu. (Sit TwEi.ETB-DA'r.) an ice-hillock, and watching till the walrus came floadaw 


that has the pea is qnecu. (Ste TwEnETB-DAT.) an ice-hillock, and watching till the walrus came Aoatiim 

........... past, spring on its back, and holding on by its teeth 

With’thecaU fill! ofplums, '’of 

The oca So “ Slippery ice, has the stdes, as well M the rest of 

ar«at retell BH oueen of the court here o US leol, covered With hair. The respect with whieh, 

Must meu as queen or tne court hera countries, the bear is treated is very onrions. 

<r k Uts.ptrme*. When the lap starts on a bear-bunt, ho does so with 
A like custom prevails in other countries. In France os great a show of solemnity as if bp were going to the 
toe tweltth-cakc is plwn, with only a bean, the drawer funeral of a dcnrrelative. \Vl)cn the bearis discovered, 
!i# toe bean being kind or queen of the feast. In and the attacking party arc driving at it with their 
Oermany, toe fea»t W the Three Kings (in ailusion to, speai's, they, the wliilc, chant a supplication that toe 
the wkeman of the East), on Twcltto-night, is of a bear will not take itaniiss, and imploring him notto hurt 
aimUar kiwd, and attended with similar ceremomes. (hem, There is no such ttuug ns rejoicing over the death 
3 S«aii, hair (v’re«r),“yBoars are generally iubabit- of their enemy. They are afraid even to mention him 
ants of toe Wooded districts of mountainous countries, by name, ana allude to him, when obliged, as toc“ old 
«»d occur in ah parts of both hfjmisijhetea, with the man in the fur cloak." Sir Jcihn Eichardsoii relates » 
oxeeption of Aastralia. CMT sll toe carnivora, they are story of an old Indian and his wife, who, while sitting 
the most omnirorons in theit diet, stnuft of them living on the bank of a narrow stream, looted up to a niicia-. 
whnait entirely tea animal food, Hoots, berries, worms, stroua bear facing them on the other ride- Havingho 
'tossete (especially ants), are cqauily relished by the weapon wherewith to attack the animal, the Inalaii 
■* . '235. ■ 




: , , ' ■ ^ -■;•■ • ■' '/s ;' ''■^ . , •'. 'gear d', ■■ 

in^« »p appept to Hb: b»t<<w. -^‘Ob, b«»r," btiBit, fritl-withoot Borapte rad 

s«M be,/'i nerer |>pit «iqr ABrin; I Blwaiys bad tbe nMiWmaliB. TbO BloDt be»r M o»« af ib««aMt 

.bighoBt re«pect for podjuid «U vowr rektiooB. J^rap Bfot^ax of th« fBuiilp. Whoa ikBtivtTodd*^ fo 
Ktrsy juad do not UndoBi dB.** And tbe bear went ooautiy. eboat sixty jeer* id[o> *t WBB mppoBOd fo be 
•way, nBOved, bb tbe Indiad deinly bcdieved, by fait fW aioth, and wbs bo nsmad. Bewiak,iBi bia ** {tjoadro* 
elui{venOa. Captam Xgron b*B foniMhed the loliovriag peda,'* cives a portrait of tbe alotb bear at dn anitual 
acooont of tba i^bernatiod Of tbii Bpecieo of bear, tbat bad bitherto Mcaped tbe obBarvation a.*f nadtarai- 
deiired frora an. Baqpismaa. At tbe cummencemeat iata. It iaaboqt the bulk cd tbe blown bear s but ita 
of winter tbe preatnadt abe-beara are very fat, and ragged-lodbinw bide gtvea it the appearaneepf heinj; 
eiwiiya aoiitazyi When a beary fall of anoir ««m in, larmr. XbO fur of tbe sloth bear ta blaok, with bare 
the adiinal Beebs aomo boUow {daee in wbioltabe can and tbere aome brown apota, aud two wbite atreaka 
lie dtfwtijjadd Bten reniains quiet wbile the aoow oorers under tlie aide of tlie neck, bearing some reaetnblauee 
ber.. Sometimea ahe will wait nntil a quantity of aoow to tbe letter The cartilage of iia nnae ia capabte of 

hae fallen, and then dig heraelf a care: atailerenta, extenaion, and the lipa of oonaiderable jirotrunion. 
it aeems necessary that abe abould be corered by, and Its food conai^ta of wild fruits, honey, and white anti : 
lie tanongat, enow. She now goea to alerp, ana does and it generally selects for its home some rocbr and 
dot wake until the spring aun is pretty high, when she eolitaiy caveru. The bear family enn«iitut|sa a natural 
bridga forth hex two cubs. The cave by this time bits group’ofthe Plantigrade mammalia. It is character* 
baoome much larger, by the effect cf tbe animal’s i iaed by six incisor and two canine teeth in each jaW { 
warmth and bceatfa, so that the cubs bare room i tweire molars in the upper, and fourteen in the lower 
eDonghtomore, and they acquire eonaiderable strength law; heavy body, corered with a thick woolly coat; a 
by oontinuidly sucking. The dam at leugth becomes 1 large head, terminati^ in a prolonged snout, with 
ao thin and. weak, that it ia with great difficulty she very extensible Kps. The tongue is smooth, tbe ears 
extricates herself', when the sun is powerful enough to of moderate size and rather pointed. The feet are 
throw a strong glare through the snow which roofs tbe all pentadactyle, or dre-toed, armed with strong claws, 
den. The Ksquimaux affirm that during this hmg eon- well suited for burrowing. Thu tail is short. 'Bespito 
tinement the bear has no eracnatiuns, and is herself their enormous physical power, the bears exhibit but 
the means of preventing them, by stopping all the a small carnivorous derelopment. 
natural passages with moss, grass, or earth. The Bxan, xo.—To tasar down upon the enemy, to have 
natives find and kiU the bears during their eonhiic- tbe advantage of the wind; or being to windward, to 
meut by means of dogs, which scent them through the! approach the enemy by sailing large, or from the 
snow, and begin scratching and howling very eagerly, i wind. To bciir in with the land, implies to stear a ship 
As it would be unsafe to make a large opening, a 1 towards the land; to bear od'from the land, signiAea 
long trench is cot, of enfficient width to enable a man ; to steer a ship from the land, lest she tbonld accident* 
to look down and see where the bear’s head lies, and ally run aground when under sail. To bear tip, or 
he then selects a mortal part into which be thrusts his bear away, is to change the coorae of a ship, in 
&)>ear. The old one being killed, tbe hole is broken order to make ber rnu before the wind after she bad 
open, and tbe vonng cubs may be taken out by hand, sailed some time with a .side wind. To bear a band, 
as, having tasted no blood, they are then verr harmless implies to make haste, to use di.-qiatcb. 
and quiet. Sir Kmeraon'I’enneiit relates, that among Biisb, on the Htock Kichange, is a term applied to 
tbe Cingalese there exists a belief that certain charms one who, having sold stock or shares which he docs 
are efficacious in protecting them from the violence of not (tossess, is anxious that such securities aboold do- 
bemu; and that those accustomed to expose them- eiiiie in value, so that be way be enabled to buy at a 
selves to encounters carry a taliamao, either ntlacbed j pruAt. The term is said to take its origin fretm she 
to tbeir necks or enveloped in tbe folds of their hair.— 1 story of the man who sold the bear-skin before be had 
{Cejflmi, vol. i.) Tbe black bear of America (I7mv«; killed tbe bear, 'fhe term 6('<rrrsA is also used to de* 
outericonNs) ia smidler than most of tho family. Its note a man's o[nniou that price* will fall, 
bead is narrower than that of the common brown bear, J}!'.s.R-ii.vi ri.vr>. (,SVr 
its ears wider apart, its mnzzlo more prominent, and llBAS-liEKHy. (SVr AncTosTArttYtois.) 
it lacks the depression over the eyes. The fur is com- Bi'an-fi annns was th ? nume given to the place 
posed of short smooth hairs, which are of a glossy where, formerly, bears were kept and publicly batted; 
b'ack for the greater part of their length, instead of and in the present day it is suraetimea applied to a 
poaaesving the shaggy and woolly character of the mtle, turbulent assembly. 

comparatively grizzled for of the brown bear. The Bntn-Lisvnv.—Formerly at fairs and country fes- 
value aitacbed to the skin of the black bear,—a value tivities one of the great attractions was a dancing l>«ar, 
that has very much decreased, for the akin that once which was muzzled and led about by a man vrbo was 
foisbed from .twenty to forty guineas is now worth called the besr-leade.'’. The p^ractioe is now abolished 
acoroely as many siiillings,—and the high esteem in on accoaut of its dangers. The term of bear-leader, 
which the Indians held their Aesb, caused great havoc however, is still applied iu a facetious sense to a tutor 
amongst them. The importation into Kngtand in 17t>;t or guardian who takes charge of a young man of 
was 10,600 skins, and ascended gradually to 3-j,fNiti in wealth or title in his travels. 

lh(^, ainee which time there uppoara to have been a Beabo, icen/ (Atig.-Sax,), the hair growing upon the 
oonaiderable decline; as, in a talile of exports and im- chin, and other aitjoining parts of the jaee, in man; and 
porta of skins into Great Britain, published ia the ;Boinetijncn, thoiiglt very rarely, in women. It ia thicker 
catidogue of the first Great Bxhtbition, the number i than the hair of the head, but longer, when suffered 
of bear-skins is 9,500. Of these, 8,0t¥) are again ex-1 to grow, than the hair on tbe other parts of the body, 

K ’ d; so that the annua] consumntiDn in Grgptjlt is usually of the same colour as the hair of the 
in is 1,(5<X) only, It is chiefiy nsefi in this coniit^ i head, but always tbe same as that of the evebrowa. The 
for ailitsry piaposes; as for caps, pistol-holstcra, Ac. j beard is most abundant among those of the OancMia« 
Ft» Ihi* raaaon the animal is frequently eaMed the race; and mane persons, native* of .Africa, America, 
•'army " bear, Inbabitfog the fiordtlleras of the land Australia, have little or no beard. The eariieat 
Andcs^n Chib, there is a bear called the Bpcctsoled i notice on record regarding this manly ornatnent ta is 
bear (FriiiM orauf«»), on acconnt of two semicircnlar i the Bible (Levit. xit, 27), where the lawgiver of the 
Anarka Todud the eyes, reminding the behqUler of' Jews warns them not to "mar tbe eornera" of their 
apectacles, This animal is entirely black, with the; bciirda, but to let them grow after the Egyptian 
exeeplion that its innazle is tawny yellow, and the i fashion, leaving a iittle tuft of hair at the extremity 
uppef part of the breast inclined to grey. The Syrian i of theebiu. These Hebrews, who are a* tenaefoua of 
bear f syriacas) is probably the oldest on ! ancient uaslum.s as the Chinese, continue to tbe present 

rec^. This bear it .was tliat avenged the scoffing of i day to let the entire beard grow. When mmirining, lor 
the eltlidren at the prophet Elisha, The colour of the the period of thirty days. Thebeard was held in 
SyHao bear is stated by Some to be brown, and by j estimation among tbe Jews, as it ia until thn preaent 
OtbadWto be white, spotted with fulvous white. T’hese , day among the Arabiana. " By the beard Of A«ron,'’ 
cblgiijWii however, are soppoaed to have been occa-j or " By the beard of the l^mphet," is looked oh as the 
smmWti'^ bhe abrasion of the long hair, wdiercby the . most; solemn oath of a Jew or a Mahomedan, IfearJy 
woolijr'Iwr beneath becomes exposed. It is a raveiioij.i I all tbe Eastern peoples prided tbetnselvM upon the 







UNIVESSAT* llTFOilMATIOX 


Beard 


Bef^ficaUo% 


fariuon aaAfetiii of their beni^^ onA wo h»»o it «-1 Cfroet'e time, eSio oUtheftwiei in Itieem:) 


tieiilarif them wnjp, wo niuJ', ine lower--r- -- ----~.- 

lip, onA ohiD, with mattM !EiM--|-(S« 8t. Ohrfeostots, Oete, to ho horiod with them, imagining) peihaM^ thit: 

xi. 978, ed. Mom. •, Jlia’» Ollamm Sv^iff, thijw ahoald mokolmtonodd %nre ih tbeir gwre wilb^ 
p, «, 1709r»a X»y»rA> Perttfolu,.) theirtmkcd ohinB.” DurtDg the Uet flf^ yeats grhw* 

A goro many o£ the aaoiept Itgyptians, mid partioa* ing the whole beerd has become very common ht moet 
lar^ raeir htngi, ore often figured iii(tbe delineotioni Europeon aotioti!i. Firet the prectiee W|mh in jfioho» 
of wem whiohnew come down to no, m eutireiy with- porte o army, then it extended tO Itody, &en to Sbr* 


r tiieir htsi 
hem which 


of this people. Among the (ifTceko, and especially padia, the ^negelapadUi Sritanniei^, Ac.) . : ' 

nmong the Greek philosopber*, this ornament was held fiainsB, iaie'-er, in Arch., a post, <ir brick wall,. 
in high ontimation. Athowcns tells us.tbatthe Greeks between the ends of a piece of tiinber, to snpport it. 
wore beard onGl the time of Alexander the itreat, BaaBiHS, tair'-i«g, in lilar., an arch in tbo s^ 
who ordcnod his Macedonian eoldiery to share it intercepted between the nearest meridian and any 
off, lest the growth of it might giro a ready handle distant object, either discovered by the eye and re- 
to their enemies in battle. Philosophers have nearly t'erred to a point on the compass, or reenlting from 
always affected Gie beard as a mark of gravity, and siaical proportion. It is also used toinark the aitna- 


inaster”lw their pupils; and the origin of the proverb, trouble of referring to the compass. 
ttk pagan olsophoi fwise men, fironi their beards), arose BaaRiwo, in Mech., that part of a ^aft or apin^e 
from this class of wise men among the Greeks in- which is in contact with the supports. Gpoa the 
dulging always in this oriisuient. The Itomans wore eorrect adaptation of the rubbing Boriaces to each 
the board tmtii the 5lh century a.p.c., when Publius other depends the value of a machine. If, for exain- 
Tieinns Mena brought over a colony of barbers from pie, there should be much friction bet ween the axle of 
Sicily to exercise their profession on the Itomsn chins, a railway-carritme and its bearings, there would be a 
Angostns, and the Boman emperors till Hadrisii, large amount ofpower lost in orerooming that friction, 
shaved their beards ; and Plutarch says that Hadrian The mechanical force—motion retarded—would, ae- 
ullowed bis to grow to hide the scars on his face. All cording to the received theories of the present day, 
the imperial personages after Hadrian gww their somewhat too hastily adopted, be couverted into keaf. 
b.'ards. It was customary, on the assumptiou of the It has therefore tieen the study of engineers to produce 
feya airilU among the Eom’an youth, to consecrate the bearings whieh should offer great resistonce to ptea- 
llist-fruits of their beards to some deity. Homer and sure, aud, from their smoothness, produce as little frie- 
■yirgil, Clirysippus and Pliny the younger, Plutarch tionasposeible.—Piy.,Gre'sJ!5,crio»a»y iy^jlr/e,J|f<«i»- 
ntid Strabo, Diodorus and Juvenal, Perseus and I’m- /hirfwrss, oad Sfi/tes, edited by Hunt, 
dentins, nil celebrate this ornsment on the faces of BKAaiaa Hotus.—I n the tuning of keyed iustru- 
persons distinguished for the length or whiteness of ments, harps, Ac., bearing notes signify those notes 
tbeir be.irds. The most Carious storv of long beards between which the most erroneous or highly-tempered 
is that of » Middle-Age personage,—John Mayo, the fifth is situate, on which, also, the ie said to bo 
hoarded by pre-eminence, who was an exceedingly tall thrown. Many tuners begin at C and tune npwards, 
man, and ncvcrtbeless, when he untied his beard, it through the progression of fifths, C, G, D, A, E, B, 
llowed down-upon the ground; and the emperor G6) Vi, and -4i, and then stop, and again at G, the 
Charles V. is said to have lieen greatly amused by the octave above the former note, and tune downwards 
wind making it fiy in the faces of the lords of bia court, through the fifths P, Bh ; and E6, and thus the re- 
The Londjards (or Longleardf), the eoriy French, the suiting fifth AiE* prodnees iearing note*, owing to 
ancient Britons, and the Anglo-Saxons after they con- each fifth having been made more or less fiiat thou the 


Hmgtit B History yf voi. >• PP. i-w* and ifl.S), Borne tuners are m the habit of throwing th«r emtj- 

protably in imitation of those of Western Europe, into the fifth AhyVi, and others into that of DA, Gi. 
oegan to shave the beard, and until the time of M'il- Bssaii^c run Bant., an expression conveying the 
liom the Horman, the whole of whose army shaved the idea of cx'oeUitig to any art or pursuit. He that takes 
beard, there prevailed a bearded class and a shaven the lead in anything, or gains the prise in any contest, 
class, a laity, in short, and a clergy in England. When is said to bear sway the beil from (he rest of the com- 
Duke William conquered Englaud, he insisted rigor- petitors. The phrase originated from a custom in 
onsir upon currying out the Norman custom of sitav- vogue in Uie 17ui century, of giving a little bell of gold 
ingi and he thus constrained many of the high-spirited or silver to the winner of a horse-race. 

Britons rather to abandon their country than their Bassrs oy Pana, or Cuasa, are, properly, buck, 
whiskers. But by-and-by they got the advantage of doe, fox, merten, and roe; but in oommon and legal 
their ruthless conquerors; and the higher classes in- sense extend likewise to all the lieaits of the forest, 
dulged in the moustache, or the entire beard, from the which, beeidee the others, are reckoned to he hart, 
reign of Edward III, down to the time of Charles II, bind, hare, boar, and wolf, and, in a word, all beasts 
Beards of particular cut were often eharactcristio of a venery or booting.—Beasts of warren are hares, 
profession. Thus, there is the stoetotto beard, aud the conies, and roes. 

epode beard, and the "beard of the general's cut," of Bxat, of BsTTaataWT, heef (Ft.), n transient grace 
.Shakeepeare. {See Henry jji. ti.) Taylor, the or ornament in tlic performance of a note, denoting 
•' water-poet," in his odd, humorous way, thus speaks that a kind of shake is to bo made, Ijy bcgioiiing with 
of the beards of his time in his ’• Whip of Pride the kaif-t.m* be/ait’ the given note, and qinvklv repeat- 


aiove the given one (whether a half or whole tone 
Somashirp.stUetto.foshion,dagger.like, distant) and repeating the given note and .t 

Thatmay,withwhispering,aman>seyesoutpike,"ic. 

In the reign of Charles II. the entire face was often and jtoern, 1 make), in the Koman Catholic churoh, is 
ahuvcni schnetimesasiigfatttioastaobe was tolerated,and an act by which the pope declares a person beatified or 
aometiineathe whiskers or hair oh the cheeks was grown, blessed after death. It is tlie first step to emenirafio*,. 
In FfaUole it went out of fusion in the reign ofliouis imd no person can be beatified till fifty years after his 
3CITI.,'to be Inaugurated again by Napoleon's eoldicrs. death. All certitioatca or attestations of yirtnes and 

in llussia it was highly ioabionable ontil Peter the miraoies, the necessary qunliUoatioha for snintship, are 

137 . 




THB DXCnONW OF 


«xanun«d br Bites; Md this tx- 

amiost^n often la^ totrseaecal Tesrs; alter which the 
p(^ proaottnees the heatiSeMatMi. l*be eotpae and 
rehcs of tlie fntture saiikt axo lori^hwiQi osposea to fha 
Teneratiaa of the anp^titionsrhia intageis crowned 
w»h raps, and a paebenW offiee is set apart ipr Mm. 
BrnMlfication diShra ffma oanonizaiion, in that, in the 
former case, the p(»m onlf grants a jiririlege to certain 
persons to pay rdl^oua wmsihip to tee beatilled, 
withoat dcterminitig ladieiaHy npon hia state; in the 
latter case, the popeapeaks as a judge, and determinea 
Ssr cotbedra tipon the Statosof tee person canonized. 

Bsamro, MretMajr, in Mar.; the operation of making 
progress mi sea against the wind in a zigzag line, or 
trarerse, :It«is generally understood to be turning to 
*windw«rd in a atbrm or fresh wind. 

BEAtiiro Mi» Boonns.-—On Mcemon Thursday it 
is an old custom throughout BngUcnd for the clergy- 
tann M' tfae parisli, accompanied by the churchwardens, 
to survey the old landmarks which show the bounda¬ 
ries of the parish. In this perambulation tliey are 
aecompanieid by tbe boys of the parisliaohool and their 
waster, The boys carry wiHow wands, with which they 
strike the rations boundary-marks, Brom this prac¬ 
tice arises the terra “beating the bounds." It was 
the eusteni in earlier times to whip a boy or boys at 
stated Maces on the boundary-tine, in order that the 
rememhraiice of the place might not pass away when 
hejd'ew up. 

Bxitiko Tims, in Mbs., that motion of the hand or 
foot used by performers themselves, or some person 
presiding over the concert, to specify, mark, and re- 
gnlate, tee measure oflbo moveioentk If the time be 
common or eqhal, the beating is also equal; as, down, 
left up right, or one down and one up ; if the time be 
triple or aneqna), the beating ia also unequal; as, 
down, left up, Slc. 

UnattBos.—Those regular pulsstive hearings or 
swelUtigt of sound produced in an organ, by pipes of 
the same key, when they are not exactly in unison, «.e. 
when their ribrstions are not pc rfectly equal in velocity, 
not simidtaaeons and coincident, which, us Mr. Bmerson 
observes, occasions a repetitioii of noises like hviid, dw, 
nw, aWriMe.oT ye, ye, ya, ya. These are called lieats by 
Dr. Robert Sniith, Mr. Kraerson, and we believe every 
othermateematical writer that notiees the phenoraeua. 
Bari Stanhope, in a letter in the Fldlosopkieal Maga- 
zine, vol. xxviii. p. 150, has lalwured to make a 
distinction between tlie meaning of betiU and beaHog*, 
in oederto identify the former with the pulses or vi- 
ferafioK* of the sounds themselves, and to denominate 
the above phenomenou by the exclusive use of the 
term Aeefiai;*. 

BnaiTiTiis, t«-df'-(-fe«de (Let, lealHudo, blessedness), 
denotes the highest kind of felicity or happiness if 
which homan nature is ansceptible,—that state in 
which the soul attains the utmost excellence add dignity 
of whioh it is capable,—the fruition of God in a future 
life, 

*'Above him all the sanctities of heaven 
Btoad thick as .stars, and fromhis eight received 
Beatitude past utt erance,” 

Milton. 

The HealUudet is a term applied to Christ’E Sermon on 
tee Mount, from the Lltoaodnoit that he there pro- 
Boimces upon certain characters of persons, 

Bxai o» Dki'k, in Mil.—Many of the movements 
and manwtivres of soldiers are indicated by a partb 
cnlarmethod of drum-besting. Tbere is a great variety 
of bents, of which the principal arc as followsthe 
goxtral, giving notice to troops that they are 16 march | 
'<>0 oMesMy, owiering troops to a rendezvous, or to 
join their colours; the nutreh is the command to move, 
sdwuysw^ the left foot first; thetot/w, or teptoe, is 
tSworder to rcriro to quarters. The riveiUe is alwara 
benten od dawn, and gives notice to the soldiers to rise, 
to the, aentincls to desist from challenging, and that 
leave fit given to come out. of quarters. To wnm beats 
when isoldiers are dispersed, in order to bring them 
together; and the retreat ie a signal to retire from 
•before the enemy ; the retreat is also beaten in camp 
and garrison a little before stinset, and orders the 
rnddfers to retire to their quarfmBi. The atews gives 
nedice of andden danger; and the parley demands a 
oosfcrcade with the rniemy. There are several other i 
ass . ' 


Beatl^ 


heate; anoh m the chamade, (he IhSg r<^i,tee rogae’s 
W«Ph,thaM(m««r*a cite, the iniU.toemtech,&^ 

; BaaXB«—The audible pheimme&ott attandhif tea 
soimding of two notes at the same tiwe, white 
proote witein certain limits to tee prodheihg ofa 
concord wite each other, which thelate Dr. RoManli 
Smith, in his "Harmonies/' fans applied Wlte tee 
happiest effect to the practical tuning of insirwneBts, 
according to apy given system or arnuigemeBts of the 
intervals. The 'phenomenou of beats torms al«> ihe 
means by which practical tuners unsequainted With 
theory or the exact oompturativcmagDitndeaof intervals, 
adjust the notes of organs, pianofortes, harps, &e., by 
the judgment of their ear, in the daily exemse of te® 
toning profession. 

Baarsoyti, teel.so'.Ht.d, in Bet,, a gen. of idante 
bclojsgtng to tbe nat . ord. Prankemaeeee. The leaves 
of one species are used at St. Helena aa-a suhstituto 
for tea. 

Brar, bo (Fr.), is applied to one who pays tOo 
much sdtention to bis dress and personal appearance i 
satirically he has been described as being " a woman 
in everything but the sex,—a man iu nothing except 
the sex’.” 

Beibtv, hu'-fe (Fr. htmU ).—The Beautiful, the Sub¬ 
lime, and the Ficturesque go to form a portion of every 
theory of taste. Wo exiud definition of lieauty has ever 
been given, and we may be satisfied with a sentence 
descriptive of it. Beauty, then, is that which grafrfies 
the taste of all. It springs most subtiily from onr 
capacity of enjoynient, or from our sense of the 
(lUiasuraliie; and hence the unparalleled diversity of 
opinion wltich bos always existed regarding it. Ihc 
view which appears to u’» liable to fewest objections is 
that of the late Sir \VilUam Hamilton, wMch is as 
follows. He holds, with Aristotle, tliafc pleasure, from 
which the sense of beauty uUuualcly springs, is tbu 
invariable eunemnitant of the animpeded energy of a 
power. The most general causes which eontribote to 
raise or lower the iutensitv of onr energies, and, of 
course, liy doing so, to exalt or diminiid) our sens* of 
the Beautiful, in jmrticnlar, are,—1. Ifovelly; 2. Con¬ 
trast ; 3. Harmony and Discord; and i, .Issociatioo. 
Taking np the. fwlliigs of man, and viewing theis 
entirely as result-s or a.H cfiocts of this energy, there is 
a contemplativo class of them which springs from the 
oombined smtion of the imagiimtion and of the under, 
standing, which gives rise to the pleasurablo omotioii 
which men ordinarily denominate beauty. The leebag 
of beauty is, then, ihe result of the combined euceg)' 
of these two powers, the Uudciiitanding and the Imagi¬ 
nation, Bui how tl<' those powers act ? The imagi- 
uation, for example, presents the various objects in 
various lighte to the onderstanding, which it, according 
toUnatorm and inalienable Inij, combines into a w hole, 
or into a unity. In eontentplating a building, for 
example, which is reared pretty high from the margin 
of tbe pavement on which we walk, tlic imagiiiatian 
at once singles ont its pillars, and turrets, and pin- 
notrles, whicii the understanding at once, by leading 
their various properties up to its natural nnity.pro- 
noiiucos the one of'Kutiiiil, perhaps, and the oiher, it 
may be, deformed; and this altogetlicr apart Ikom 
their subserviog any useful function in the building. 
Let us now step to the other side of tfao street, and 
survey the building from this point of view. Hera 
one's eye can take in the whole building; and tbe mitid 
now, instead of merely dweihng on isoMted pillars, &c.- 
lumtens to take up the whole in its natural way, nntl 
pronounces it » beautifal or ugly design. Now there 
lire varioa.s kinds of heuuty, bote of detail and of com¬ 
plexity, observahh) in this building, which muat be 
dwelt upon, Take a pillar, for example: any one 
seeing it for the first time would .pronounce it abao. 
Intely beautiful, irrespective of its having been the 
workmanship of htimaji handg.and of Ita bring probably 
designed, to adorn and eupport some portioh of m 
stately C(blke. This is the ^lieolute beauty of tee 
pillar. But when it is regarded in aU those Stthonlinate 
lights, or, it may be, only in one of them.tbisis rrinWea 
or dspendent beauty. It is the latter epeoina ofbean^ 
which isvariiible, iiottee termer, .^nienadmfte the 
absolute beauty of * rose, withont bring toW that it has 
a complex apparatus of or|ahs, all finely adapted to the 
noarishiuentand propagation of the plant. Ho4o<(bt,M 





Moa Ml tliatiatMlit i«&ima nt of sftrBanjitenow, 
wo odd thto now *>«» af e»ioym«iit, wiiicli hM »ew- 
4TOti»%*riwinr<raaa*k6>‘<rt«,io onr prenotaplejiottro 
At ito oosttan^ation^ in tUs way oar 

oriSnol percowon of iti lioanty. Bttt-i on tbe forntor 
occo^en, it wn» the aiMwtote hcoaty of the io»e which 
we adnured j noW, itioihe dependant or *8iati»e beauty 
of it. Probably, indeed, the gratifleation which we feel 

in the eoDteutpUtion of a boantifnl, ol a aublime.or 
Of a piotnreeqae obieet, aiiRCB from a Donaideration 


i'aelingo, aucU aa thoae which we hate apecittad, or 
thOie of the desire of its possession, or of satisfaetion 
lit being the owner of it, should be allowed to interfere, 
lit least with the free analysis of taste. The greater 
the number of parts in an object which the Imagination 
holds op to the tfnderstanuing, and the quidiop the 
latter power can unify them, the greater iviU be the 
pleaaare afl'orded in the exercise, and, ecuUriii nuriltut, 
the more beautiful will be the objeot. Kuw, this prin¬ 
ciple not only adords the ratianiik of what beauty is, 
it Ufcetrise eiiaMcs as to explain the differenees of dif- 
I'erent individuals in the apprehension of this quality 
in objeets. Thus, if an ioaividnal ol' a quick, vigoTows, 
cnltiratMl mind, be presented to a beautiinl scene, there 
can be no doubt us to his judgment of it; while, if a 
person of slow, rude; nncultivated powers, as a boor, 
00 pre.sented to the same scene, be will likely take no 
interest in it, or, it may be, be may pronounoe it posK 
tively ngty. It is this principle,acting under the pecn- 
liar law of association, which explains all the diveTsities 
of taste between a Chinese and an Englishman, for 
example. Pcouliurities of climate or of historical asso¬ 
ciation, £c., combine themselres with the native sense 
of taste of each nation; eo that, what one would call 
beautiful, another would call deformed; and what one 
would designate peculiarly agreeable, another would 
say was particnlaidy ugly. It is, besides, another law 
of taste, that it is quite a dilt'erent thing to separate a 
whole into its parts, and to separate a whole into its 
lesser wholes. Thus, nothing but disgust would be 
produced if we would think of anatomising a beautiful 
luce into its integuments, mnscular hbres, and blood¬ 
vessels, &c.; w hue we cau readily auui}'za tUo same 
lace into its various features of brow, eyes, nose, 
cheeks, and mouth, and, it may be, pat those diilhrent 
parts together again with more delight than we ana- 
lyied them. The feeling of pleasure in the Sublime is 
essentially dilTerent from the feeling we eiperieuce of 
the Beautiful In the latter, one enjoys unmingled 
pleasure; in the former, this pleasure is mixed with 
pain. Magtdtudo is an essential condition of aub- 
iimity, whereas with beauty it is an impedimout. The 
vast, the wild, the formlc-ss, are olten sublime, while 
they are by no means heantifol. Bubtimity is tlirec- 
fohl,—-the sublime of Bpsce, the sublime of Time, and 
tbo sublime of Power. The Picturesque again stands 
in somewhat of a similar relation to the Beautiful os 
the Snblime docs. When the imagination and the 
nnderstanding, combined, cannot get i'onvard to that 
ullimste unify in which they rest in the cose of the 
Beautiful, and are yet, nevertheless, allured on to 
Xtake the attempt, but always break down among 
the endless varieties wluch such objects are apt to in¬ 
volve, anoh an olqect is designated pictaresque. And 
it is to bo remarked, that it is generally those minds 
who have a greater love for voriHii than uiii^ that 
love the ptcinresque. They are rather men of a 
poetical than of » sCiontifie teniperamcnt, who delight 
, ouirions old bridges, in old cnarled trees, in 
rained towers, and in quaint buildings. Such is an 
«nUme of the most complete theory we have of the 
Beantifiil, Ac., not entirely iinobjectionable, yet more 
so: than any one else. The following is a rapid view of 
the various theories which have been propounded on I 
the subject by men of distinction in their various walks.! 
8 t. Augustine, who wrote an express treatise dti the 
Boautiful, which is now lost, distinguished this quaUty 
IVtmi the tiseful, and asorilied it mainly to the iutellec- 
t^I unity given to objects the mind. Oronzas, who 
cut up Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” and at whom Pope 
sneered in turn in Uia“ Dunoiad." held ihut it: depended 
on the five elements of variety, unity, regularity, order, 
and pn^rtion, Phre Anilfo accepted these elementR, 
hut distiiiguishod ihem into essential, naitiral, and 
230 ' , , 




artBSelal. Lord Shalltesbury, atttbor of the " Chaeae* 
teHsticsf' kscrtlied this feeling an faitmrnid awM*T 
while Hutcheson, of Glasgow, who followed Bhulte^ 
bury closely, mdd nearly the same thing. Br. Herard,^ 
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bury closely, mdd nearly the same thing. Br. Herard* 
of Ahardeen, said it depended on a natofol varie^ usd 
uniformi^, to, which I>r. field added the quality ol 
novelty. Burke, who wrote a special treatise on the^ 
sul^eot, said that all otqeets appear beautiful tbat-h«ve 
the power of producing a peculiar relaxatioh of oug' 
nerves and fibres, and thus inducing a certaiii degHie' 
of bodily languor and sinking. Diderot, of the iwey- 
cUpidie, said that it arose from the idea of yhlaiiidiir 
and the beauty of au object was in proportion to fhe- 
nnmber and the clearness of the relauons suggei^d ;ar 
perceived. Pfcro BulHer held that it consisted in m^ 
diocrity or conformity to that which was must osaal. 
Alison, in his book on Taste, made all beauty depend on 
association; and Lord Jetfrer followed in his wake. 
Payne Knight modified this doctrine considerably by 
introducing tUeprimitivoandnsturalbeauty of colours, 
s'junds, Ac. Kant ascribes it wboUy to the judgment 5 
and Cousin ascribed it to the rei^n acting under the 
forms of Unity and variety. Dr. Thames Brown said 
that it was pleasing as an emotion, and that it was 
always identified with the object that excited it. Thus 
we nave nearly eveij possible form Of this doctrine 
maintained by men or eminence. Some say that it is a 
judgment, others make it a feeling; some say tbatiit 
belongs wholly to the mind thinkiim, others that it 
belongs wholly to the object thought about; some make 
itsimpl 8 ,whifeothor 8 inakeitoomplex; someaTertliat 
it is original, while others declare that it is derived^ 
The theory of the PleasuraWc, briefly described in this 
article, is the only one we know wVioli vindicates jia 
own tnithfuluess by explaining the iibenomenon. 

Beavxb, hee'-mr, that part of the complete bdmet 
forming the lower part of the front-piece, which, with 
the avant aille, completed the visor. ■When the a»an- 
taille waa raised and the beaver lowered, foe whole 
face was uncoYered; ifliea arranged in the contrary 
manner, the face was completely guarded. The avan- 
taille coveted foefaoefrom foe brows downward to the 
nose; foe beaver from the ehin upwards till it met the 
avantaille. Either could he opened independently of 
the other. When it was desirable to obtain a freer 
eireulation of air, to eat or drink, while preserving the 
I incognito, the beaver was lowered, as most aceUratefy 
described by Sir Walter Beott, when Ivanboe, in foe 
romance of which bo is the hero, idler bearing down 
Sir Brian do Koia Guilbert, calls for a bowl ol wine, 
andquatfS it to the confusion of all foreign tyrants. 
When a knight wished, by disclosing his f«atar<»,fo 
make bimseif known, ho raised foe avantwlle of his 
helmet. 

BnavER {CaHor Xibtr), a rodent aniinal easily dim 
tiiignished firom foe mat of the order by its peculiar 
tail, which is of a nearly oval form, horisontMly flat- 
tened. The tunal length of this ammal is about three 
feet, exclusive of its candsl appendage. D> colour, 
the beaver is reddish-brown, sometimes doepeningiuto 
black; the hair is of a glossy and smootti natnre. The 
bind-mt are webbed, and adapted to the element in 
which the animal usually lives. The incisor teeth are 
remarkably bard and. sharp, and act like a chisel. 
According to Sir John fiiohardson, foe Indians always 
used these teeth to cut bone and Other substaiices, 
until the introduction of iron caused their disuse. The 
same authority says, “ When the beaver outs down a 
tree, it gnaws it afi round, catting it, however, some¬ 
what hi^er on the one side than the other j by which 
foe diiwction of its fali is determined. !^e stump is 
conieol, and of such a height as a benvmr, sitting on bis 
hind-quarters, could make. The largest tree I observ^ 
cut down by them was about the thickness of ft man’s 
thigh, that is, six or seven inches in diatnetcr; hut 
,Mr^ Graham says that he has ecen them out down a 
tree wlncli was tea inches in diameter,” The sagacity 
andindttstryof the heaverbave been the favourite theme 
of naturalists from the time of Butfon tolhepresentday. 
As food the beaver chiefly prefers the bark of trees 
and «ich shrubs as foe wiflow, poplar, and birch. It 
W^ eat berries in the summer. It Jays up storts of 
food for the winter in the same manner s* 
rodents. This winter supply mainly consists 01 foe 
bark Mid brsnelies of t«eA The northerii part of 
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Aadtt is t^ere foandltt «ontiderabl 9 nmbbera. Some Braimst;, or BtbibV. iSeeTSicrkl^iitik-t): . • 
tboiHHwds of tbeir wins smi snmmlJy imported into SKSiuirs, mBssKSSiKs, £«''&e>tjnr,in ^Sfilu.*tl>e 
tbiscsantry. When ttLS bSsrerenre nttmeFaus, they are term spplied by Dr. Kodie, of DemerSW, to W «|hnH 
found to inhabit IWSs. fwads, and rirers, as rrell as estraoted by him front the bark df the bebei^'-^e. 
tooie narrow oreeks irbiW connect thenomeroos lakes Von Dlaiita and Messrs. Madagtan and TittW htto 
with wluchKortbAmeriea abonnde j imt the isro latter determined ite trite formnla, Which Is 
are chosen by them‘when the depth of water and other Its ckarsoteristics are that of a highly ftbragO abd 
oircumstances arc aBitahle, aa they hare then the bitter sobetanA. 

adrantage of a ourrent to oonrey wood and other BncAntr, ir-hatti'(Du. koim), in Mar,, a term hscd 
neoeesartes to tbeir habitatione, and beoanee, in gene- to denote the position of a ship at taa when ibero 
ral, they are more diffionlt to i>e taken than those that j is no wind stirring, or when tiie current is inlefrupted 
are built in standing water. The materiala made use | by some object so as to render the ship's saiti Useless, 
of are dnftw^d, green willone, birch, and poplars^ if; In tins state she lies like a log in the water, becsttse, 
tbweanbe got; also mnd and stones intermixed in haring nothing to propel her, she can more neither 
aiick a manner as must evidently contribute to the forwards nor backwards. One of the great edrauttigeB 
strength Of the damj but there is no other care or of u^team-resael is that sbecannotbebecslniedj for if 
method observed in constructing the dams, except that there be no wind to SU her sails, she edn always bo 
the Work is carried on with a regular sweep, and worked by her enfrines. 

all the parts made of equal strength. The bearer. Bbocawoo, or IlBCCAWiCO, 6rk-ka/«e'.l:<»(Ital., the 
houses are built of the same tnatoriala as Weir dams, fle-pseker), the Silvia horfemti*, is a migratory sohg- 
and are always proportioned in size to the nnrober of biro, which feeds upon insects, ftgg, cuvrants, and 
inhabitants, which seldom exceeds four old and six or i other fruits. It is a migratory bird with a very short 
night young ones. Instead of order or regulation | body, very nearly the size of a linnet. Dunivg the 
bmng obaerred in rearing tbeir honscs, they are of a ; summer it is a visitor to England, aqd even Sooiland 
much ruder conatruclioii than their dams; for, not-j but it always departs for a southern climate in Scji- 
sritliatanding the sagacity of these animals, it has ' tember. Its voice resembles that of a nightingale; it 
never been observed that they aim at any other con- j lurks shyly in the thickest foliage, whence it* piercing 
Tenieoce in tbeir bonses than to have a dry place to notes issue, tboogli the tiny warbler is seldom seen, 
lie on; and there they usually eat their victuals, which | and Hies with singular grace. ‘With the ancient Komscs 
they ocoasiosalty take out of the water. So far are it was a highly-prized morse), and m our own day it is 
the beavers from driving stakes into tbe ground when one of the rarest autumnal delicacies of the Italiani, 
building their bouses, that they lav roost of the wood the Greeks, and the French. It is especially well 
crosswise and near^ horizontal, and without any other] prepared in Venice, where, in mitnmn, whea the ilesh 
order than that of Icaviug a noUow or cavity in the I is most delicate, it fetches in the market four ehilliiigs 
middle. When any unnecessary branches project! at the lowest price, and often commands as high a sum 
inward, they cut them off with their teeth, and throw J as one pound apiece. The Italians have ati annua! 
them in among the rest, to prevent the mud from j feast which they terra Beccafioat a. The terra beccallco 
fulling tbrougb tlie roof. It is a mistaken notion to ; is applied rather indiseriniinately to different kinds of 
suppose ihst the woodwork is first completed and then j the Sylviadit, or Warblers, wbeh they are fat enough 
plutered; for tbe whole of their honses, as well as ito serve at table. 

their dams, arc, from the fonndation, one msM of! Buck, hele (Ang.-Sax.), denotes a brook or itosU 
mud and wood, mixed with atones if ttiey can be pro-1 stream of water issuing from some spring or rill. It 
cured. The mod is slwaj's taken from tile edge of the ; enters into the ccimfrasilion of the names of many 
bank, or the bottom of the creek or pond, near llie ‘ English piscesj as, Walbeck, Bournbeck, &c. The 
door of the house ; and though tbeir fore-paws are so : German word bank has tbe same signification, and iu 
amsii, yet it is held close up between them, under their 1 like manner forms part of the names of various places ; 
throat. Thus they carry both mud and atones; while | as, Griesbach, 

they always drag the wood with tbeir teeth. Ail this Bpo, isd (Ang.-Sax.), an article of furniture rpon 
work is exeented in the night; and they are so expedi. which to recline for repose or sleep. In the early 
tiotts, that iu the course of one night they will collect ages it was the practice of mankind to stretch tbeiti- 
as much as amr>noti|i to some thousands of tbeir little selves upon the skins of animals, which was the custom 
handfuls. As they are frequently seen to walk over of the Greebii the Bomans, and of the ancient Britc>iis 
their work, and sometimes to give a flap with their tail, before the Botuan invasion; after which event the 
particularly wben pinngiog i»to the water, this has, skiiie spread fur this purpose on tbe fioor of ttio 
without doubt, given rise to tfie vulgar opiDioii that apartments were changed for heath and rushes; and, 
they use tbeir tails 08 a trowel, with which they plaster in the course of time, the introduction of sgrieultiire 
their hpusos; whereas that fiapping of tbe tail is no supidied the central Britons with the greater eorve- 
more than a habit, which they always preserve, even iiienee of straw beds. Tbe beds at the inns Of tbb 
when they become tame and domesticated, and more period were filled with tbe soft down of reeds, and 
parlicuUirly so when they are startled. The beaver is those of the Boinan patric.ianB with feathers. For 
found in Burope as well as America, although differing many ages the beds of the Italians had been composetl 
in one important respect, viz., iu the bailding of its of straw; and from them it is probable our cottutry- 
hoQse. V util very reoentiy, it was supjKised that the men learnt its application. In Wales the beds of tl;e 
European species did not build its batntatiou like the bmubler classes were staffed with rushes as hrie as tl e 
American beaver, but buzrowed along tbe banks of end of the 12th eentury, and straw was used in the 
rivera. It is, however, now known that the American royal chambers of Bagiand at the close of the 13th. 
beaver living near the settlements acts in precisely the Beds appear to have been the ohief domestio glories iit 
same manner as its European brethren, and, moreover, England duriug the 14th oentary, and weredontidertd 
that la certain places which are secluded, the latter of sufficient importance to be named in the wills ofhnr 
build their houses after the fashion of tbeir tranaat- sovereigns and tbe chief nobility, Anne, conntegs of 
laatac friends. At some remote period beavers are Pembroke, for instanoe, in 1,W, gave to her daui^ter 
;^pposed to have been common in Scotland; and tradi- a bed, “ with the farniture of her father’s arms,” In 
tioa impUos that Beverley, in Yorkshire, took ite name 1303, lord Ferrers left to his son his ” green bed vrith 
item tM circumstance of tiesvora abounding in the his arms thereon; ** and to bis danghrer his ” white 
neig'hboaxmg river Hnll. Giraldus Caicbrensis briefly bed, and all the farniture, with the arms of Ferrers 
alludes to the Welsh beaver in the 12th century. la- and TJfford thereon.” Edward the Black FribeabeA 
deed, considQring bU the evidence, traditionary aad qnoatbed to his confessor. Sir Bobert de Walsbam, a 
ncordgd, there is little doubt that the beaver at one large bed of red camera, With his arms embroidered 
time wto common in Btttsin. Even in America, wbeue j at each corner; while to another ftiemdi he left aaothar 
it is eo abandaut, such » the demued for beaver skim, {bed of oamors, enriched and powered with blaa 
thm it le very probable that the writer who may record j eagles; and, in 1385, hia widow gave “to my dear son* 
ito histofT eome few centuries hence, will write the the kiug, my new bed wf red Velvet, embroidered 
history of an extinct aoini«l.—iB§)‘. DaUse, Heame, with ostrich feathers of silver, and htods of leopards 
Biehardioit. of gold.” In many parts of the eoontry ugriecd. 
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iuirai Uimniett now slMp on «»<t in ti>o BuoaiM. —• Qroni intptOTOntettni'^'ijbni'o 

Highlands b«»tb ill T«r]reonnnoal 70 mployM. In Italy token plane daring late yeaps in the treatment.ot 
iMkI Fronoc strow beds are etiQ m general use. The riie fr^ne at Bed&m or Bethlehem Hoi^ital;; - 

tntWertt bed is » case or aaok of tJckiag, filled with merly a ear* woe teildam efiiteted, and now moise 
c^offt woo), reathers, or any other soft material, and than half Ute imnatea are a^ oat cared. It WM Afan 
ulo^apon a raiaed wooden or iron fromewurk, which the enatom in former years to exhibit the patitMta 
ia called the bedstead. publinly io eegeSihl'ke wild beasts. The funds Of the 

Ban, in Geol., the term Osnallf appVed'to nstratam hospitid were rery sroaB. and many of thepatlentson'ly 
of conslderahle thickness,andof aniform bomoceneous partially cured were sent out with badges of tih'oa 
texfcorej sain saoh expressions as “ bed of sandstone," th err arms, with an inscription explaiiung thei0 (date. 

“ )>ed of clay," Jko. Originally, liowever, the term hed [ These wretched beings wentat:ioat seckinecharity,«nd •' 
referred to the sarfaca-junction of two different strata, were called Bedlaiji-oeggars, or Tom-K>*'Bedlams. I» . : 

BBS.iu Mining,atcrm applied to an borisonlol layer [ Xtu)/ Lear, l&lgar, as poor Torn, eitnulatgs before the 
of ore, stone, clay, &e.. Of considerable tliinknesa. j blind monarch that he iaa Bedlam beggar. They were: ■ 
Ban, iDiaiNS (in Antiq., Uetue tricltntori* or tiieeit- { put» atop to in l(j75, when an order appeared in the 
hidorilui) , » couch running round three sides of a table, I Loudon Gagelte, cautioning the pnblic not to givealma 
for reclining upon ot meals, in uagnmong the Greeks toperaons pretending to be Beoliim beggiws. 
mid Itoinans. These diniug-oouchea or beds were four Bshoviks, or BsnownsvB, he(f,(K>.i»« (Arab., iti« 
or fl»o feet high, and thime of them were ordinarily hahitanta of the desert), » numerous MahoiUetan 
placed against a square table, in such a manner that race which dwells in the deserts Of Arabia, Egypt, and 
one ofthe aides of the table remained open and acces- Northern Africa, It is still doubtful whether they 
sible to the waiters. Amoug the Komaus, the usuiU belong to the same race as the Arabs or differ fiiom 
number occupying each oou^ was three; so that the them in their descent, as they do in their manner pf 
tbreo couches of a tricUnium afforded accommodation bring. The Bedonina lire at a distance fkoiu cities 
for a jmrty of nine. It was the rule of Varro that the and Tillages, in families under sheiks, or in tribea 
number of guests ought not to be less than that of the under emirs. Their dwellings ore huts, tents, ruins, 
Graces, nor to exceed that of the Mu.ses; soineiinics, and caverns. With their herds and their beasts Of 
however, a» many ss four lay bn the couch. Among burden, wbiidi carry what little property tfa^ poasess, 
the Groeka it was usual for only two persons to recline they wander in search of fresh Wider and postore. 
on each conch. They are good horsemen, and generally fondof hunt* 

Bisn or Jcsticu CPr. lit d« jutiUe) is, literally, ing. The peaceful tribes exehjuige horses add fat 
the seat or throue occupied by the French jnrmwrch cattle for arms and cloth with neighbouring natirms. 
when he attended the deliberations of purliaiueiit. Other hordes sro open robbers; and it is aangeroda 
Historically, it denotes a solemn proceeding resorted to to travel through their country without a guard Or « 
by the monarch, in ordertocarry some nu-aanreftgainst passport, which the different chiefs sell. Terrible ca- 
the will of the parliament. It any royal decree was coonterg have been the oonsequenoo of travellera 
Ofiposed by the parliament and (ho king iiiBisted upon refusing to part with theirproperty without reristanee. 
carrying it, he proceeded to hold a lit de jaxtiee, i. e. Notwithatanding tbie, even the predatory Bedouins 
he went to parliament in person, attended by the chief hold the rights of hospitality sacred; and the most 
nlflocrs of his court, and there, mouutiug the tlirune defencclessenemyissureoftbeir protection if they have 
{Wl.caused thodeereeslo be registered in hisprcsence; onoe allowed him shelter. But the EedOuih considers 
and decrees so registered were considered of greater everv one his enemy who is not his brother, kinsman, 
authority than decisions of parliament. The last bed or ally. Ever carefnl of his own safete, he attacks no 
of justice was held by bouia XVl. at Vcrsitiilcs, Sept, camp or caravan without being sure of his anperiority,. 
20th, 17S7, at the commencement of the French revo- To a determined resistance he yields, and saves hini- 
Intion.in order to entbree upon parliament the adoption self by speedy fiight. A terror to the neigd>bouriug 
of certain obnoxions taxes. nations, the rapacious Bedouin lives in a slate of con* 

BsscuaMueH, Loans or thb, are oOicers of the tinual watchfulness,—poor, ignorant, wild, rude, but 
royal hoiuiehold under the groom of the stole. They free and proud of his liberty. He is remarkable for 
are usually twelve in number, and wait a week each a temperance in food amounting almost to absUneuce. 
in turn upon tlie sovereign. The groom of the stole BKO-sraiW, (Ake Gamcm.), 
only attends his majesty on state occasions. There Bbe, fie ^.Ang.-Sax.).—Under this name, in England 

are, also, thirteen grooms of the bedchamber, who alone, are included about 250 species of insects of the 
likewise wait in torn. During the reign of a queen, ord. IXymeuoptera. They are divided into two large 
all these (lillces ore held by ladies. Tiio appointments groups,—the Andrenidw and the Apfifie. The species of 
are in tbe rdyal nomination, and they all nave salaries AMremdie are very extensive, and most abundant in. 
attached to them. At present {18C2) her Majesty has the spring. The femaies conatroet their nests under¬ 
eight ladies of the bedenamber, and three extra; and ground in a singular manner. Usually sideeting « 
eight bedchamber women, and one extra. InlSSOSir sandy sUnation,' they burrow in the ground to the 
Robert Feel, on forming » new ministry, made the on- depth of about eight or nine inches. This hole, which 
usual request to be permitted to change the ladiesof the is cylindrical, is only of euflideut dimensions to admit 
bedchamber, a request which he said eirccra.stanee8 the bee. The bottom, with the aid of some glutiuons 
justified. This being declined, he resigned hia pre- snbstance, is made tolerably eniooth. This labour 
miership. accomplished,—and, consideriog tbe soil is only re- 

Bxds-uouss, fieed'.fiet/sf (Sax. fiede, a prayer), was moved a grain at a time, it is no small labour,—it sets 
» name given to an hospital or almahooae, from the, forth in search of poUen. This the bee procures from 
poor people who enjoyed the benefit of them being ex- flowers, and carries to her cell on her hind legs, Which 
pectea to pray for their benefactors. Hence, »b«de-man ore th ickly covered with long hairs. With the addi- 
was one who livod in a hede-honae, or was supported tion of a little honey, the pollen is mode into a amofl 
by the funds appropriated for that purpose. paste-ball, in which the egg is deposited, end the 

SsnnsMsW, or Bgpxiiajr. (Sea BsapsuaM, and month of tbe cell hermelically sealed. In time the 

Bsps-motisit.) _ egg becomes a larva, and devours the pollen in which . 

Bunnast, fim'-fdm, a eormption of Bethlehem, the it has been enveloped; the larva tnrna to a pupa, and. 
iianto of a religious house in 8t. George’s Fields, then the next transibrmation prodnees tt bee. It, 
London, which, after the dissolution of the religions however, remains in a torpid state till (he next year, 
houses be Henry VIH,, was converted into an hosintol The Apidte are a more important group; and the habits 
for lunaties, but still retained its former name. In 1676 of the species belonging to it are more variable than 
the^d batidiugwastakendow.h, and anewoneerect^ the inrfeenirfm. To this group belongs the hive or 
HI Moorfieldsi at the dost of nearly E17,000, In 1914 honey-bee, which demands particular attention. In 
thia second hospital waa taken down, and the patients the earliest records may be found noticesofthis inseet, 

, transferred to a new and more commodious buildmg, Xenophon, who lived more than 2,00(1 years ago, .and 
ereoted in St. George’s Fields^ having nooommo^tion who is famaus for hisrcmarknbly dear end perspicuous 
for ,198 naUentS s and in 1838 a new wing was odd^ to narrative, makes psrticolar menrion of it in oonneoUon 
it, ea{>anle of ocoommodating 16$ adilitional patients, with the injury his men received by eating honey o. 
The whole builditigs now eover, it is Said, 14 aoros. bees which had fed on deleterious plants. Bola ,Ans* 
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to«3«;«ad T^rita w w obiwmrs of it« hobitt*. Jliny 
VO tbot the pbUmc^dMur vlrintouuuibua ]ip«iit: fifty* 
«ght ycU)i in. invextigiftiaw bM*n»tdre; and {'hiliadns: 
daroted tb« wboto to tiiia branch of atudy, 

IndMd, fkora tboUmOof thccarltcat phltoaophert down 
to th«*j»«of thepions-Dii ^yaJta, it haa been a fuTOurite 
tMone. She prineipat modern Imbonrcra in this fletd of 
n^enco ure Swammerdam, Edaumur^onnefc, Schirach, 
Tbotrlqr, Huntari and laetiy, and jrreater than all, tbe 
blind natnrmiat Frwicia Hdber (1750 to 1«31). The 
patient and ingenious in vestmatious of I lnlier were the 
means of bringing eonie most impoclaint evidence on 
the nature a|]d habita of the bee before the world, 
which had 'hitherto been involved in considerable 
obBcnril^, But the subject is fat from exhausted; 
and mtliottgh it baa engaged the attention of nu¬ 
merous men of science since Huber’s time, it is still 
at tlw present time (1862) a subject on which the rays 
ofecienue, guided by the hand of some fntnre skilful ex¬ 
plorer, may throw considcrablelight. Itetws, bowever, 
be thankful to those men who have devoted their whole 

lives to the invesiigd- 
tiou of 80 humble a 
particle of animated 
liature, and take a brief 
aud rapid surveyor the 
result of their labours. 
A beehive contains 
three classes of inha¬ 
bitants,-—the K</rking- 
5ee,«, the drones, and 
the third order, repre¬ 
sented by otily one 
member, — the outfu- 
lee. The ilr.st class is 
the most important. 
They are believed ui be 
undeveloped females; 
consequeiitlr, ineiViia- 
Ide of taking part in 
the reproductioii of 
tbevT speeies. The 
drones are the males, 
and exist bat fur the 
iiropagalioo of their 
kind. The queen-bee 
is the piolkee-bee of the 
whole eokmy, and lays 
about 2(W eggs a day 
through the H iiolc sea¬ 
son, from early spring 
to September. The 
anatomy of the work¬ 
ing-bee forma ©no of the most inPiresting portions 
of^entmEnologT. Its bmly ia about half an inch in 
length, of n nlackish-brown hue, and is covered with 
thick hairs, which serve the insect for the purpose of 
m^ecting ^Uen. The most sitigiVhir part of the body 
is that which is Called the prolnsci-i. Thi.s iuatnimeut, 
if csBBalty observed, appears to be a single Uil, and 
fonnerly it was considered so to bo by naturalists, ,El- 
aonined throngh the microscope, however, it appeiu-s a 
Slender projection composed of some forty cartilagi- 
noos rings, firing^ with fine hairs. It is formed of five 
parts, a oenri^al stalk, and four lateral ones,—two oii 
each Bide. The centra} part, used for collecting honey, 
ia aided by the fringed hairs lapping up, like a tongue, 
•nythittg to whicli the proboscis is applied, and then 
qons^d totlie pharynx, orlioney-bag, whence, in doe 
time, it is disgorged into the cells of the conib. The 
Btriictnreof the other portions of the mouth are benu- 
tifolly ndapted to their several uses. The bee has 
dthiriM patdi of legs, the anterior ones heingtheshorteBt, 
the poatarior the longest. The latter have a cup- 
1ft© oavity on the fore-leg. Which the bee uses tocon- 
I fafn the poQen ItcoUccia. The legs arc all covered 
wdfh lukh^ and more jiariiculariy the ones which eanr 
th« poEen, There fa a pair of hooks attached to each 
wid^ ensble ftte nee to walk on the rmif of the 
Bir». Tt waa t^arly dcaionstroted by H uber that re- 
gnimilcai was na essentia) to the bee’s existcncO as that 
©I warm-blooded animal, Bitnated liebind the 
wfttM itch (»■ air-openings, which admit air 

ftw ^pBCpoae of ogyftOhatingtbe circulating system, 
thee© jjpWuef#* were the i&struinents of re^ira- 
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tion, Holier proved by hnmerainf a bee in wntwx aw 
Irntg aalhe nir-openings were free, the inaeot lived I ftik- 
mediately they were placed Buder water, the bnoblca 
which escaped firotn them proved theiruae, andihe bee 
ceased to exist. The abdomen coatiuna the hon«y-bw- 
the atomaeb, the was-bag, the venom-bag, and the 
sting. The honey-bag, tiiough oooaaionally cidlcd the 
first stomach, is .not used for the pimimic of digeafioa p 
it is a erooU bag, Bbcmt, the sbe of a pea, with two 
pouches behind, and is properly ooljr an enlargement 
of the gnllct. I^is receptacle receives the honey from 
tlio probosoie, ms olrcody stated. A small passage 
thence leads to tbestomach, which receiveeand digests 
the food of the hoc. It waa formerly suppfised that 
the wa.v. of the bee was the pollen elaborated in the 
stomSoh, and afterwards ejected by the mouth.. The 
celobrnt^ anatombt John HanterdiseovcivJd two smalt 
poaches in the lower part of the abdomen; and it was 
found that the wax is derived from the aacohariue 
matter consumed by the bee, and that it ia iecreled 
from T essels on the aurfaee of these pouciiea. After the 
wax has remained there for a time, it appeaw ©.Xter- 
HoUy in .scalea. usually eight in number, below tlie me¬ 
dial rings of the atidonieu, and ia removed by the bee 
itself or one ofits fellows. One of the most importMit 
aud bcantifulJy developed organs is the etiny, whicli 
Kes close to the abdomen. Viewed through the micro* 
Scope, it presents onepf the moat elahorate and erqui- 
sitriy defined pieees of tnecbanisni to be found in the 
wondrous workshop of ffaturc. It coneieta of two 
long darts, adhering longitudinally, and protected and 
encased by one shealh. The finen'ets of this apparatus 
may he shown by the fact that the sheath itsidf, which 
if not. nearly so ah&rp as the darts, placed under a 
magnirying'lens exaggerating its pruportious some 
two hundred fold, is, towards the point, quite ia visible. 
When wiahiug to Use the sting, the sheath is first uro- 
Iracted and instirted; then the two line darts foft,w, 
ami are also insertvnl. The puncture being made, 
tlie poison is conducted in a groove to the end of th© 
aheatb. .knd now the most eingtdar purl of the busi- 
ness follows. The long darts arc armed wWb nine or 
ten barbs at the end, and this prevents them from 
being too quickly withdrawn. Immediately the poison 
fions in, the darts are withdrawn, and the deadly liquid 
has a cavity to enter, which soon festers, and prodiwe* 
death. The nature of ihe poison is nut known; it. 
possesses, however, n eer'-hu acidity, which will 
redden vegetable Itlues. Wiih regard to the other 
sea-ses of the bee, the evidence la for ftom satisfactory. 
It has five eyes in three on the top of the hend, 
and two in front, lipringing from between the latter 
are two tubes, curving outwards on each aide t these 
are colled the nufenme, and serve the insect for Uie 
ordinary purposes of vision. The uBleaafli are ex¬ 
tremely eensilive, aud, indeed, the most useful organa 
of the'bee. By their aid it builde its cells, feeds the 
youug, and stores the hive. !fhey are also used as a 
medium of recoguitioiv with its knid. 'J'be comha of a 
beehive comprise a congeries of hexagonal cells, built 
by tho bees a.i a receptacle for honey and for the nur¬ 
series of their young. Kacli comb in a hive is com¬ 
posed of two ranges of cells backed against each other t 
the base, or partition, between the Houble row i« so 
disposed MS to form a pyramiital cavity at the Imttona 
of each. There is a coiitinned series of these double 
combs in every wcU-iUled hive, the spacCa hMween 
them being just suflicieni, to allow two bees, one on thn 
BUrfoce of each comb, to pass without touenioe. Kaoh 
cell i.s hexagonal, the .six sides being j^fecMyeqaal. 
This figure insures the greuteat poBsutle economy of 
material aud space. The outer eugee of th© cell* are 
slighlJy thickened, in order to gain atrencth. The 
BBDie part is also covered with » beantrfiu varhiab, 
which is supposed to give additionid atrenglh. Tho 
construction of several combs i# generato jgoing ew. *t 
the some time, Ko rooner is tlve fottuqsrtlon of one 
laid, with a lew rows of cells nUached to it, than a 
(econri and a third arc ibun<l«<t oa mmh «ide,^riailel 
with the first; and an on, till the hive is fiued, the 
combe which were commenced first being alwnye ia 
the most advanced etate^and, thernfora, tins flrtt com¬ 
pleted. The design of every ©owb is sketched tuft, 
and the first rudirnents laid; by a sioglo bee, Tki© 
foundress be« forms a block «ut of a rough mass of weu. 
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atwwa pwtiy from it* owa rmnrooy* M ^dpally 
•frttm tl»»B of othB» lio**, «hiol» fiiwjtth vvt from sm«l 
8iw», la whidh it bu beep. ie<sratadi*tet aro •Unatod 
iMtwofQ the 8e«meot9 of tim eody cff W»e bee. taJung 
oifriheolotos (jfwax withtheiirhi»a.feet*n4 oon»eyiBg 
it with their fore-feet to their mouths, where rt it 
moktenoa, uod rondeped soft end duotile. The roees 
of wax propured by the assistente i» applied by the 
fimndrew bee to the roof or bottom of tiio hive, and 
thus a elittbtJy double eOBve* mass is formed. When 
ofanffieienteiee. acelliBeoolptttred on one side of it 
by the lM*e», who relieve one another in the labour. 
TPhe eeUe intended for the drones are considerably 
larger, and more eubstantial. than those of the worlj- 
■ers" and being formed subsequently, they usually 
anUear nearer the bottom of the comb, host of all 
are built the royal cells for tb© mieens: thes# are 
aitnated in Oho very oentre of the hive, and namber 
from thro© to twelve. Whoa the cells are ready, the 
queen begins to ley her eggs. The fecuudation of the 
qUeen-hee is very ©xtratirdinaTy. It has be<>n pretty 
clearly aBoerUined that no connection takes place 
with "the drones in t7t« hive. The question naturally 
crises, why this large namber of drones in a hirer 
Hitbcr’s investigations have to a certain extent cleared 
away the mystery. According to this eminent naturalist, 
fecondation takes i>laoc by contact in the air; and it 
is consequenUy eSBeutial that the number of drones 
should be large, that tlie queen-hee may be sure of Meet¬ 
ing them when going abroad. One iniereontse is suHl- 
cicut to render the quoen-bec frnilful for two seasons. It 
is estimated that she gives birth to IbO,(KK1 bees in a 
oLtigle season. The eggs which are to prviduceworking- 
Itces are laid first. Tiieso are cnrcliiliy watched ; and, 
when they ore hatched, the larva is fed with mixed, 
honey, pollen, and water, Ijy what are called mtrse- 
AflS*,"whoso whole work is to nuree the young itees, 
Kot until eleven months have <qaj>sed in laying work¬ 
ing-eggs, does thei»ottcr-6ee commence laying the male 
and royal eggs. The nnrsiwy of the latter is managed 
on a grand scnle. The royal larva disdains simple 
honey or pollen; it niust have rich y’eW.V, and in soc.h 
qiiantiticB that her highness’s cell is satiiratod with it. 
This waste is rattier contradiclory of the bee’s fru¬ 
gality; but bees are wonderfullyioynl crcaturc.s. From 
the egg to her majesty bee, the whole time occupied 
in the metamorphosis is about siateen days, flow the 
bees only require on© queen at a time; indeed, ruost 
tnonarchical institulions wonld find it eitremely ineqn- 
venientto bavejnorc. So thrse newly .hatched majesties 
must he kept tamfined until the throne is vacant. There 
is also another inijicrtant reason why they arc not set 
at largo. When two queen-bees meet, it is’oertain 
death to one, At the same time they cannot manage 
without a queen: and each time a swann take their de¬ 
parture, a queen is alwaysat their head. There aw* gene¬ 
rally t<xi many royal ^.■eos; hence.when they arc brought 
together, a fight cnsue.s, and the number is diminished. 
I’erhaps the most singular phcnoineuon in bee histoiy 
Is the making of a guecn. On extraordinary occasions, 
when the hive bvsoine accident is deprived of a ;queen, 
end ilestitufo of royul larvwi, a wonderful provision is 
resorted to. One of the working-hirvic is scleet.ed, 
deposited in a royal cell, fed on tlie same food which is 
adnuuiafcered to the royal larva, and it ultimately hc- 
comes a queen. The only explanation that can be 
given is, that the peculiar food provided has the ©ifect 
vrf rendering the honoured insect fertile. Towards the 
beginning of August, a good stock of eggs having been 
laid, the drones are wo longer required; and winter, 
Jong and dreary, is before the industrious bcea. What 
foust be done with the lazy ones ? They are massacred 
by the workers. A buzzing commences in the hive; 
the hcK-ty drones and tlio nimble workers grapple and 
hug; but tho strength of the lazy drones avails them 
rothing 1 the sharp stings of the workers pierce them 
through, and proseutly the ground is heaped with the 
slain. The law relating to bees is peculiar. The 
inseofe iffc, according to Blaofcstone, wild by nature: 
b«t, when hived and properly rcolaiBied, are regarded 
in the nature of property, belonging to the person on 
«h6se ground or soil they have owarmed. lu support 
of this doctrine, Blsckstonesrefots to the Charter of 
the l^rest, b Henry HI. c. 13, which allows every 
freeman to bo entitled to the bom^ found within his 
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own woods. Bie qutd^ed property wbicb may bb tihua 
held iu bees eontinues white the ewarm rOmaine owtlbo 
soil, end, in the event of fo'ght; so lone M the owner 
can pursue it. Jadrod, so gleerly are mey eomederedr 
in Jaw, xjf the nature Of property, that it has been 
decided la Eiiglaud that bees may be the aubjeot of 
larceny. Aceording to Scutch law, as propounded by 
Mr.-brskine, bees who abandon their hive without 
being observed and followed, are anderstood to have 
recovered their original liberty; any oufo.in. stufo a 
ease, may hive and c-iaiin them. In the iUastrattoaupem 
tbe preeediBg page are figuredI. the queea-beej 
II. the drone; III. the working-bee. For detiila of 
luanagement, see Bbbhiv* midTtBEnwg 0» BxSS.) , 

Bxacs. (See Paous,) 

Cdfrrops apiosfrr),—These 
birds are found iu largo numbers in the southern and 
oaetern provifloi^i of Europe and the northarn diStriets 
of Africa, They build their nests in clay and aaud 

banks, and as- _ V y 

enciate so 
closely toge. 
tlicr, that ilie 
earth appears 
like a honey¬ 
comb. There 
is some ana¬ 
logy between 
these birds and 
the swallows; 
indeed, in the 
neighbourhood 
of the Cs-pe, 
where they 
most aboil no, 
they arc. called 
by the Dutch 
inonntainawBl- uiiB-EilEit. 

lows. In Certain parts of Africa they ayie much re- 
B)>ectcd by the uatives, who have a belief, that by 
following on© of them, the discovery of a store of 
honey Will be the certain result. They are larger 
than the common swallow, and liav© a long and 
slightly-curved beak. Their colour is a blendmg of 
white, and brown, and green. 

ilEKr. (&c Poon, AhiM-AU.) 

BBKy-KATiin, n gen. of birds only found in Afrieii, 
This bird belongs to the ord. /wseweVes, tribe OomVo*- 
fret. They have short bills, swelling tow*ards the point, 
aud square at the brnse. They solwist upon the larvae 
of gadflies, which they fiuiV in the hides of buflaloes, 
camels, Sad other large quadrupeds. They perch upon 
the backs of tijose animals, and Dr. XivingeUuw. states, 
with regard to one of the epeeies,—tbe buffalo-bird, 
that as their sight is keener than that of the buffalo, 
tiiey sea the approach of danger first. When the 
buffalo jierceives tJiat the birds are flying away, he is 
warned that he is in peril, and begins to look around 
him. The lieef-eatersarc somotimea called ox-peckers, 

BeeF'Satks8 , b«ef~e-ter, a name popuhirly givea 
to the yeomen of the guard. Differeuees of opinion 
exist as to the origin of this terra; but it is generally 
derived from the Frcaoh Jq#«<«sr, from their waiting 
at the royal table on pre.at occasions. They were fltst 
constituted by HenryA'Il. in 1185, and have oostipned 
as aroyalinstitutioc,aiid withueariy tbe same costume, 
to tbe present day. 

Bkee Tba, heef4«', a light soup or broth made from 
ox-flesh. In all preparations of soup, tlie raw meat 
should be put into cold water, vrluch should be vei-y 
gradually brought to the boUiug point. By this means 
the juices of the flesh are extracted from the first 
moineut, and, with these, lactic and phosphoric acids, 
two of the principtil comjioncuts of th© gastric juice. 
The best, method of preparing beef tea is tij takeflnely* 
chopped raw beef, as lean as possihie, audrdlow it to 
Soak for teu TOUiuteS or wore iu its own weight of cold 
water; then heat it gradually to boiling. After boiling 
for two or three lainutes, it ehould ^ strained throngn 
p cloth. 'When properly seasoued, B raates oneof the 
very best soups that oaa be made,—jE^fl Mrs. Beetoa a 
Book ^Sotteikold Mamgvmeiit. 

BBEyWOOJJ. {Ai* OxSPABlMA.) 

BnaHiTS, te’-iiii-e (Aug.-Sax, hmr, a house}.—?-*■ 
term appUed to the bahitatioh of bees. They are ; 
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ifMiall]' nuMie of str^’ «r ^ood. TUo ftjnntw ■uManco neantncei^ : It i« » dipterous ot f»o-wiuge& inee% ai/.l 
i» »ptt :(»>)nmon, «a tbe bdti^ is Uuble to welt iu\ to a genus w)u>$e iarrie intetti uiid feed ttpuu 

wooden Uma during hot weatheri &kss hires, or the roots of cabbages, turuipri &c> Ca* 

Irivet with glass doors o* windows, so as to obsereo B%t, TmtHir-Fi.T, PorirO-hW ) 
the motions of the bees, are now much used, and iu Bbkti,*, W-W.—This term is frequentiy iused to 
Greece and turkey the hires are priucipMUy luude of designate the large tribe of iuiieeU Catted Seai'a^h/tn, 
earthenware. Tbe. ahape of a tieehiteis not of much bat it is more frequently and correctly tisbd as tbe 
consequenee, but it is cuhridered of importance to have name of tliose insei." vvhioh are covered witb a strOnp 
the hire so constructed as to bo enlarged abore or horny substanpc, uiul hsTe the abdootinal pert of the 
briow at pleasure. Beehives should always be situated bofly guarded by two sheaths, under wltich the wings 
in the ne^hiiourhood of Bowers. Honey made from are folded. Hence the word is often used in works 
iiflather-Bowers is much eerteemed in Scotland; and on uainrol bistorr as the ordinary designation i<>r 
when the season of the heatkesr-bloom comes on, a coleopterons insects. This, however, is not correct, 
large number of hires are removed to the moors and wait would bring uuder tltu title of Beetle, cantharides, 
hills. In Btypt hives are removed from place tt> place weevils, fire-flics, Jtc, (&V« the articles Consopraai, 
on the Nile in barges, in order to reach the places ScSBaBJeiniis, Stso-Bekti-ii, TmE«-lJ.K*Ttii, Boii- 
tvheze parbeular flowers are in season. Beebives era BSBnlsK-BnETnn, BcitrinQ-OKUTi.E, Gomsxh-Bsk- 
UBually about eighteen inches above the ground, and slb, Bo8£-BEiiri>n, 1^<‘- ■ 

arc generally protected With a shed or straw hood, to B*»ii,*-Sto»e8 .—In a cliff conuwscd of shale, srt 

protect the bees from the rain. Kewhaven, as well ns upon the beach iu the vicinity, 

BBXnrrB-HousE, a term employed to distinguish there are found cerlaiu indurated nodules of clay iroit- 
snvoU, round, stotie buts which are found in Ireland, stone. These minerals are selected by tlie biptdarics 
They are very rudely built, and are supposed to of £dmburgh[to be fashioned into articles of ornameut; 
l»o the relics o'f the most ancient architecture of the ms, letter-weights, &e. TVlien highly polished, thcao 
island. The doors have flat tops, and are wider down ston<»s present a very attractiveappearunee. The terin 
below than above, as in the bniidiuga of .Egypt, is said to have owed its origin to o fancied rcscmblaivce 
Wlipn a beebivo-house is found alone, it is mostly near of the nodules to a fossil beetle. Although some of 
tbesite of an ancient oratory. This fiivours the notion the.se miuenils exhibit proofs of an aniiual origin,—a 
that thcT were the dwellings of the priests. IVhcn two fossil fish, for instance,—the nucleus of the nodules is 
or thrt^ebeehive-houses are clustered together, theyare never iliat of a fossil hectic. 

usually connected by a passage, and arc often under. Heetumo, a process applied to cotton shirting, 
ground, resembling the I'icts' houses or earth liuts in which the yarn is so irccted a-s to give the eh.th 
found on the north-east coast of Britain. Kuiiia of a hard appearance, in imilntiou of linen. It was first 
boehive-bouseseiistinthewestcrn islands of Scotland, employed upon linen shirting. A number of wood,•o 
Beeba&Txb, one who keeps bees. (Hee Keui’ISO of stumpers, placed in a row, strike npon the cloth as it 
Bees.) passes under them,prodneing the efl'ect required, 'i'lic 

Beke. (Ste Ale, Brewino, Pokteb.) engravings given at figs. 1,2, and 3, on the nest and ibl- 

Bkee Acts. {Sut Alehouses.) lowing pages, represent uu improved form of uiachino 

Bebb-Mowbt, ieec'-TOoM-c.—In the year 1800, the fortiieprodnctiunoforuanientalorotberflgursdfabrice 
duke of York induced tlic English udVdary outliorilics hv pressure I'rom corrugated or indented surl'ace-n)lUirs 
to add one penny per day to the pay of the British of various patterns. The iinprovemeut cousisis in the 
troops while on borue service, in lieu of the Iwer attd peculiar couslrnction ami arrangement of suitable 
spirits which bad formerly been i-ssued. This allow aiicc maebiuery for giving to woven labrics a glossv liutsb 
received the name of '• beer-moticy ;" and to tins day similar to that wbich is now produced bv Uie ordinary 

it figures as a distinct item in the military accoutita. stamps in the maebines calicd beetles. This invention 

llEESua, hir'^thi'l, in Bot., a gen. of grasses nearly also relates to improvementa iu arranging or appiying 
allied to the Bamltou, but rUffering from it in having steam or fluids to sui-h purposes, thereby giving a ocr- 
thc seed inclosed in a fleshy pericarp. Two species tain pressure to the rollers employed in the improved 


are known, both natives of the East Indies. 


beetle, as also for a coiubiuatiou of mechanical ar- 


BeEswaX, 6 ee»'-iriU-. —-This substance has been rangemeuts necessary for the construction of a roll* r- 
inrestigated by nuiiierouis chemists. Ituppciirs, from mangle, with sufUcient to produce the oi>eration <,f 
the researches of Brortie, that wax is a true animal beetling. Tlie engTnvings on the next page repi-crent 


secretion j for bee.s fed on sugar only, continue to de¬ 
posit it in large quantities. At ordinary tcmpitraturcs, 
beeswax is a tough solid yellow substance, having u 


a front elevation and an cuid elevation ol'tni* machine, 
with the same letters of reference applying to simtiar 
parts. A A. are cast-iron stand and frames, havitig 


beeswax IS a tough solid yellow substance, having u parts. A A »re cast-iron stand and frames, haviug 
specific gravity of ifflC, and fu.sii)g at about l ie®. Wlicn nida-claw projecting bearings, B B, wilh two central 
exposed to the air in thin slices, it heeomes bleached; horn-shaped onea, A earrying tlie pressure-lever links: 
but nitric acid is pencmlly employed (or this purpose. C C are bush-bearings for the journals of the beetimg 
Chlorine cannot be used for this purpo.se, as it is rollers 1) and E, which rotate horirotifidlv with each 
cUminated in suffocating fumes of hvdrochlorvc acid oilier in opposite dircetion.s; FP is the roller upon 
when the wax is horned. Wax conBist.s ehetnically of which the cotton fabrics about to undergo the bttetting 
Tuyrioino, fnaolubleinhoilingalcohol; cerine, a crystal- prooesa are wound; GO is the pressure-roller mountevf 
lino substance di.ssolved by boiling alcohol; and ccro- in the lever-link motioti-hcad HH, upon the central 
Icine, which is dissolved in cold alcohol. Wax i* iiii- horn-standard in a immncr subscciucnliv explained; 
ported in large quantities from (icrniany, Riwsia, 1 is tho shaft upon which the pressure-roller revolves; 
Portugal, Zanzibar, East and VV cst Indies, and North £ K, two coimecting-rods on each side of the machine, 
America. The wax from these countries blcaclics attached in vertical positioBs at the top to the links 
readily: whEethat from Gambia, Cuba, and the Go- If H, and at their lo»«r ends to the weighted levers 
boon, seldom reaches a good colour; notwithst-anding L L; M is the centre stud upon which the levers I. E 
which, the major portion of wax imported into England radiate i N N are two spherieabshaped balls or 
comes from the first-nained locality. The process (or weights for giving pressure to Hie roller Q, throngh 
bleaching wax is simple but tedious, Tlie wax is put in tbe medium of the levers L B, sssisted by their own 
pieces, melted, and agitated with a small portion of gravity ; O is the bearing on wliieb the coUBBctiiig- 
veiydilutesulpharic Hmd. whmti facilitates thesepa- rods KK move, Pis an intermediate crank motion- 
rstion of impurities. When perfectly clean and bright, rod coupling the two way link-shafts V B, and aivinc 
a Ss slioed by acutting-mBchmo into very thm ehorta, motion horisontally to tlie horisontal rest-bars T T 
andexpoMd^ to ligM and air for eight or ten weeks, through the quarmr-wsy links S 8, in gear with the 
dnrtegwWchftnmit IS onco or twwc. {Sec ,wme; V XJ arc two spur-wheels moonietl upon the 

Wax.) beeUiug rc»licr-fth»rt«i 0 E, iR wHli ft piaioa 

' *1 d \ • -i. A V, on tlifMlrivinj; Rhaft j WX U ft loWR tb<» 

. Bjc»r*FtT lift iniiwt object of which is to rftifte UHo diffcroitt; 

tlf, wiiicft on the tluni* beds b;-it in the inimoftr 

of l^^oot or mtftjrebwnm*!. w h<m tbe Hiivingj thus far described the VAtiona amnuctuenW 
l«rr» they devour the soft parts of the parts of whieh connista, it t« 

leaves, #fing the plant a scorched aud bUsteted ap. sary io explain iU mode of working, ami the numerous 
X 41 ’ 







IHTFOBMAI^ON. 


BD^VC 


•dTMtimm 'tbait vmy r«wtU iVcnft iti Diidlcwtlon ^ @ie 
TKtjout purpoHw :|i>jr'irhlob it i8 int«na«d. Steam or 
othrr motiTfi powm- i«ia ttieoanaliBaoner Sntt applied 
to the dUeingrabaft W, 'whioh ia monhted in a hraokat 
hwinjf agMat the standafdrframinR, iaa ropmenied 
ffi. tbii enp«ai!ing t whiUt tb« other end is einulart.r 


B«etliixK 


Tolttmt it i* then pasaed hetneen the b«ei^-«a4hMV 
B 'abd'Ei whiab'are forntebed with ' 

aa are seen In the two enipparinea on the 
theae are eiabota^ Of oheokered 7n dtffeiwBt . 

correapooding to the rollera employed. IBhe VfthtiiPO 

are^^then takenfrom theroilera,aadreplaoedil^OihOrh 


momJted againat a wall or other oortrenlent place, and j dnring theworkmg of the machine, and the operation 
when driren hy the notion of ateam, it cauaea the ^ eSeoted. The preuure to which the fehiSee aireiiib' 

* Fig. 1.—Fnokt BtsvanoTT. 



Fig. S.t-Exn EttVATios. 


Mnion V, on the end which takes into the spnr>wheela 
XT C, to propel the eatne, and thereby give the repaired 
motion to the machine or apnaratna during tl)e pro. 
ceae of beetling. It must be obaerred that the cotton 
f^rios about to be mangled or beetled are first wound 
upon the roller F; to aocomptiah wliich, the roller has 
to be removed or taken out of ita placC; whloh is per¬ 
formed in the manner herfafter explained. Having 
completed the operation Of wincUng the cotton on the 


posed by the conatant rotation of the rollera between 
which they pass, ia produced and carried into effect as 
followsThe roller 6G, with its movable link-bsiM- 
Ings on each side centred on the bom-shaped standards, 
are caused, through the raodium of the side connecting- 
rods K 1C, to receive the entire weight of thelevoro 
I, I(, in addition to the weights H H on the ends, and 
; oonsequently offer a sustaining pressure to the fabrics 
! daring the process of beetiitig. On the Other hana^ 







THE monaHABT OS' 


'BeegWT' 


•vrbm hecotae* nweiimrtf to anpi^jr th« Apparotos wboel apiii^a. I’be potentoo at*^ tbbt eMt'^fon 
aritih piam dottott uiid wmove tiM airradjf' | rollers iu»y ba«Tnpio?ed tor dry arUcldij Itut for tSiantp 

beetietf, «ti« lovere Jb ;lk; wbiok ai-e r«pre»eot«d>«« i ooe«, belkmeUl would bo found bettiw sdoptdd. 
Jmrlns kcdM «t oue ond Ibr tba oraploymeiit of an; 1 of the adrantagee derived fyom tbk of WMi- 

>e&icabl« or ooomiieBt taoldo. are to be bj eueb meane | :g;liDg, ii the amatl epaea the maonine oocppieit 
ontiaed, the action of which will have the effect of j togethor with the aocomniodirtion which it ojffere by 
ruainfi; also the head-links aod pressure-roUor, and i being placed wiUiia s piece onurniture ha’niig dnlwers 
tbuSt oy remnriiig the weights, enable the roller be- t for the purpose of disposing of the rarious artielaa 
neatb to be lifted oiit of its seat and plsccd in one of the ■ when so mangled. That winch the patentee claiias as 
^ _ new iri this invention are,—first, the 

otviploymeat of rollers having indented, 
grooved, checkered., or undulated shr-: 
f'UJes or peripheries, for prwltteing'by 
pressure corresponding niarka or iKi« 
pressioDs tberewitb upon cotton or 
.MS Y‘/ ■ \% other fabrics; secondly, for the general 

^.1 rO arrangement of parts eouHittriing the 

action and construction of the satu im- 
' - m— I rtlPnffl , I, , i -m , (vroved niachtnory; thirdly, for the 

.’■Enin gSih 11 ‘rMot :' ilpiil employment of wnter or other 4dids 




H i® 11 ilW wii hill the aforesaid rollers, to act indo. 

'ffillBj!peiidently of other pressure apparatus, 
’ xV'l **** lerers shown at LI,, 

J ^ ii'UH ^ ’*'* application of 

/* V ,I|B sU'uni to such nariioscs, .causing, in the 
^ 1 - 1 iT*-'*' manner, by its expansion within a 

cylinder, a pressure to be e*.erti>d upon 
*'‘® rollers, and at the same time that 
raiP”'ilr X ? ' 'Ilf® such application should he available for 

|Ei|lil|j ' ..;; ja I--, i j^Ih* the purpose of taking off and rratovimp 
ffi|Kj|Ln i i ' * i the pressure when required,~tbo saute 

means employed for the one being found 
Wil Uii' effectna! in performing the other; 
Jig. ».-Bi.eiii.vg-vacui.m;. fourthly and lastly, for the use of the 

nauierous patterns as applied to cyho- 
-etid claw-bearings (BB), as represented by tho dotted ; tiers employed in the process of beetdiBg or otherwiise. 
Ivi-.'S. The mode of eJFecUng this part of the operation j (Scf CAEKsuKKixa.) 
will be readily oomprebended by reference to llg. 2,; Bkktsoot Bubab. (.yc? .SI’Bsh.) 
where TT shows a bax of iron horiaoutaliy vdaced on ; JiKVASa, or JJrrFiKA, hf-fii'-ml. a corruption of 
each side, beneath the journals of the roller F, form-! JipiphaHia (Epipbauyl, is the name of a cnatoni which 
ing « rail or table upon which tbey are to be moved. J prevsilsiu Fioreuce and Dthcr parts of Italy on Twelilb- 
"VVlieo a downward motion of the lever handle is girco ; night. Befuna is said to have been an old vioftian, who, 
by the operator, it causes the coupling-rod V, through | when the wise men of the East passed by, was busy in 
the ' • ■ ~ -■ ■ ■' . , . . .....' - - . 


J'ig. a.— Bl.EIll.VG-VACl) 1 .s 


the sanve shaft, in gear with the rcat-bar TT, Ui move; to see them, on the ground that she w ould see them on 
upwards horizontally, similar to tlig action of a paralkd ^ their return. They, however, went home anollioT way, 
rnlt, and raise the rollers F or B out of, or into, their; and she is said to he still on the outiook for tliem. .Bb« ii 
renpyctive ptscea, by euabiilig the rollera to be rolled | carried in effigy through the strerig, amid great shonf- 
oloiig them when disengaged from their bearing* or • ings and rejoicingw. It ir. gcnerii'ty suppiised to be a 
seats, aud care.ruljy toweroa into their places, in readi-; remnant of scmie Middle-Age mystery ccrenjonv. The ' 
uess for the next operation. Prom these observatuins, word is also used an a bugbear to frighten children, 
it will 1>e seen that, first,, the levers LL arc to bei BtyrKOi, or BEi.eBy,//^/''-/hK'ne^ a movablfi tower 
raised in the wanner which will cause tlio roller Gti ; uaeil in ancient and Mediieval singes. It was as high 
to he tdso raised through tlie medium of the connect-' as the wall* cif the fortress to Iw besieged, and wa*' 
iog-rodg K K, vvben the pressure will he removed from i composed of various stages, tho highest one being 
the lower rolleri, and which will enable them to he; provided with n drawbridge, which could lio let down 
raised to the required height, so as to transfer them, upon the ramparts of the place attacked. Biniilar 
from one scot or beariug to another, aud tho* allow i towcni, hut lower in height, wtffe used for covering 
the fabrics to be changed by removing tlioBc already! the approach of troops. They all moved on whcela, 
having undergone the proceas, and supplying the other and were cither pnahed forward or drawn with ropes, 
toller with plain ones. The patentee, although be d«- They were used by J uUus Cnisar in Qaul; and at Oio 
scribes and acts forth the eiuployment of the side siege of ,Terusalem the Cruaailere tnada a heffroi, put 
levers, yet doe.s not confine himself exclusively, as it together at a short distance from the waUs, end then 
other and equally clTectual means may he applied with pushed it up to the rainpnrts. A beffroi was also made 
the sauio advantages,—such as steam pressure, liquids, by the royalists in Uie time of Cbiirles 1., when attaek- 
or otheryrjse ; and ia many eases the weight of the ing a fortre.vs held by tiie ronudbeads. Jtwas, how- 
rollers themselves might bo found sufficient to give the over, captured, before the king's party could make 
required presstire, without other intervention. The use of it. In more nucieut times, tliese movabie 
next Obieot to which the patentee directs attention, tower* were often covered with raw hide*, to proteet 
is to the improved mode of eonatrucung roller- tho inclosed soidiers from the boiling oil, &c. ®hey 
mangles, which consists of very nearly the same were often provided with a haltering-ram. 
wrrahgetnsnt of rollers, the only apparent difl'erence Bbb, or Bgr, Aai, i-a a Turkish title, literally signi- 
beine the introdnotion of a flexible lever or spring, fying lord or chief, ami is applied generally to goreraort 
&ixi)y fixed to the standard upon which tho pressure- of smaller districts, higher military officers, and; other 
xoller is mounted, being brought to act aiwa the same I persons of rank. 

to any degree of force by the application of a hand- j Beggab, iir/.i/ar, is one who solicitB charity. Tiusre 
wheal and screw-spindle supported in bearings suitably 1 must necessarily exist in every conntry oertain per- 
iUTangyd. To the end of llio screw-spindlft two fixed j sou* who have not the means, ability, or, perhapi, the 
wttid* are attached, between w'hich the lower end ofi will, to earn a livelihood for themaelvoa, and who are 
the iaxtble lever or spring is introduced, so that when I thus dependent lor suhsistefioo upon the ebartty of 
tint spindle i* screwed to or from the centre Of such others. Tliese con.stitnte tho poor: when tbay havo 
itatjaard parrying the roller, the pressure is applied, to solicit charity, they are beggar*, T» Urn Leritieal 
Iw reaseft hf the standard moving Iroin a centre with! law, Moses made nhomtant proviavon for the poor ; 
the roller under an elastic pressure, ihus given by the j but he does not appear to say anything with reapeet 
>fQrwac4 or backward application of the screw iiand- j to beggars. The first express meution of them oceurs 

■ 2m . 
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Beffgaf 


in. Bsalffii etK. 10, wta from t|i#t time thojr »n» &«< 

’ r saentioned in Soiriptew. During the time of 


Ciufrt, mendicents were fottnd eitting m the streets, *t 
the doors of the rich and *t the gates of the Temple} 
hntttoe do not appear to hare existed at that time 
mgrsBt beegara, or those vrbo soiieit alms frotn door 
to door. DuriiiR the early and middle ages of our era, 
mendicity prcrailod to a great extentf and several ro- 
hgious orders spraog up 'vbo derived their subsistence 
ha this way; There is much in the life of a beggar that 
renders it t<} many person* preferable to one of labour; 
amd hence is necessary fur the state to limit or sup> 
nressit. In England, the earliest statute of that hind 
was made in the 23rd year of Edward III, (1349), and 
it enacted, “That, beoanso many valiant beggars, as 
loop as they may live of begging, do refuse to laoour, 

(giving Uicnlbolves to idleness and vice, and sometimes 
to theft and other abomination, none, npon pain of 
imprisonmeiit, shall, under the colour of pity or alms, 
give anv-i hing to such as may labour, or xtresumo to 
favour them in their sloth; so that thereby they may 
be compelled to labour for their ncoessary hving.'" In 
137(1, complaints are made by the Commons that ser- 
vants and labourers quitted service on the slightest 
cause, and then led an idle life in toiras or wandered 
in parties abont the eouutrv, ” many becoming beg¬ 
gars, others stair-strihera, but the greater number 
taking to roVibiug;" and by 12 Hieh. II, c. 3, it was 
enacted, *' Tliiu no servant or labourer, bo he man or 
wonittii, shall depart, at the end of his term, out of the 
Jjoiidred, rope, or wapentake where he is dwelling, to 
serve or dwell elsowhcre," without special license i 
"and if any servant or labourer be found in any city 
or borongh, or elsewhere, wnudering without suen 
lefter, be shall he taken and put in the stook<q and 
keftt until ho hath found surety to retnrn to his ser¬ 
vice, orsto serve and labour in tba town from whence 
he came." The amne stalulo declares that every person 
that goeth begging, and is able to servo or labour, it 
ehailbe done of him iis of him tbnt departeth out “ of 
the hundred or other place without letter testimonial, 
as afore, is saidj" and “that beggars, impotent to 
serve, ehidl abide in the cities and towna where they 
be dwelling at the time of the x’rocIoiuBtlou of this 

statnte; and if the people of the cities and towns will _ ____ __ 

not or may not sulfiue to find them, that then the said knavery than the other.” 6." A iPrtgger of Trouncers,' 
beggars stisll draw them to other towns within the or lIoTse-stcoler; 7. thePnlliards or Claracr-dogens; 
hundred, rax>e, or wapent&lie, or to the towns where I fi. ’Praters; 0. Abraham-men; 10. r^esh - water 


■ Megsear 


iag in idleiiesa to be iadioted and tried at the next 
quarter aessiims ! and, if found gnlUy, shall be ad¬ 
judged to suflhr death as a felon. It frirtl)^ provid^j. 
that children above fi ve and under fourtegn years of ; 
age were to be taught some craft by which might' 
get their livings when they came of age. , Wotaith- 
standing these eevere enactments, the numbm of atte- 
beggars and vagabonds seems to have increaaed; jmdf 
1 A a Edw, VI. c. 3, after rejiealiBg ail previous enaet- 
ments, declares that every loitering and idle wandrreg’ 
who:shall refuse to apxdy himself to honest labour i»' 
to be taken as a vagabond; and if he continue idle, 
and refuse to labour, or run away from work set him 
to perform, he is to be brauded with theTetter V, and 
be adjudged a slave for two years to any person wbu - 
shall demand him, to l>o fed on bread and water and 
refuse meat, and caused to work in such lalmur, bow 
vile however it be, as he shall bo put to. by boating, 
chaining, or otherwise. .If he ran away within the two^ 
years, he is to be branded in the cbeeic with the letter 
8, and adjudged a slave for life; and if ha run away 
again, he is to sulfer death as a felon, Pron- 
siema were made by this statute for impotent hegoara- 
and childreti, similar to tbose under 37 Henry 1^11. 
The nnmberof vagrants, however, seems still tohavo- 
mereased; and iStiype rulates, that letters havinig been 
issued by the privy council to the sberitfs of tlie affer¬ 
ent couutie.s to search for and apprehend "idl yagsbqnde 
and sturdy beggars eommouly eailetl rogues or l^TO- 
tians," 13,000 " masterless men " were taken Up. 4® 
1566 a book was publi.slicd, entitled “A Caveat, or 
Warning for Common Cursetors, vulgarly called Taga- 
boncls," by Thomas Mnrman (reiwintcd 1614), which 
gives a curious and graphic account of the hordes of 
idle vagabonds who then infested the oonutry. Ho 
clas.sffs the male vagalmnds under fifteen separate de¬ 
signations; the female under nine. In the forAcr 
case he begius with the “ llufllar," as being " the wor¬ 
thiest of this ii' Tuly rebhlemcnt.*' "The IJpright. 
Man" is the " second in sect of these roingrag rabbte- 
ment of resculs." The third is " the H ooker or Angler,’* 
described as a "perilous and most wicked knaTC." 
The fourth is a rogue, “neither ao stouter hardyaa 
the upright man.” The fifth, a “ 'Wild Bomte," is- 
" more subtile and more given by nature to all kinds of 


they were bom, within forty days after the proclama¬ 
tion made, and there ah nil continually abide duriug 
their lives.” The statute 27 Henry'VIII, c. 13, after 
.stating that “ vagabond* and beggars have of long 
time inereased, and daily do increase, in great and ex¬ 
cessive numbers," cnatda that iustiocs of the peace and 
other officers shall, within tho limits of their authority, 
{Xrant letters to aged, poor,or imyiotent persons, au- 
thcriaing tlicm to beg within a certain prescribed 
limit; and if ony oue be found begging beyond lus 
limit, or without’such letter of authority, ho shall be 
sat in the stocks or whipped. Able-bodied persons, 
found begging or vagrant, to bo taken to the next 
market-town, or otbw ))liico most convenient, and 
there tiau to tho end of a cart and beaten with whips 
throughout the same till tho body be bloody; and, 
ator such puni-shment, “he shall be cigoinMi, ui>on 
Ida Oath, to return forthwith tho next straight way 
to the place where he was born, or where be last 
dwrdlod the space of three years, and there put hitu- 
seif to labour like ns a true man oweth to do.” Eire 
years later another act was passed, providing that 
mayors, bailifih. and other head officers of cities, 
towDSi and parishes, shall mo-st obarituMy receive 
and provide for such poor persona or sturdy vagn- 
honda as shall como into their districts, and shall 
BUccour.Telieve, and keep the said poor people by way 
of voIuBtiiry charitable alms in such wiee as none of 
Ibem shall of necessity bo compelled to wander and go 
^lenly in begging; and also shall cause the said sturdy 
vagalionds and valiant beggars to be set and kept to 
eimlinual labour in such wise as they may get their 
Own living with the oontinual labour of their own 
hhbda. Bor absentiug theitaelves from such labour, 
they were not only to be again whipxmd, but to have 
uppef part of the gristle of the ear dean cut 
®ff j *' ana Shell a one afterwards atiprehcnded wander- 
217 ' . ' 


Alariners, whoso " ships were drowned in the greet 
plain of Salisbury;" 11. Counterfeit Krsnks, who 
counterfeit tho falling sickness; 13. Donimerarsj 13. 
Drunken Tinkers; li. dwsdders, or Pedlars; 15, 
.Tarke-mcn and Patricios. All of them, both, men and 
women, are described as thieves by iirmession, and as 
living most dissolute and licentious lives. They have a 
slang language of their own, of which the writer givee 
a sx^cimen in a didogue between two of them; and 
he further gives a long list of the most notorious and 
wicked street-walkers “ that are living now at this pro- 
sent, with their true names, as they bo called and 
knovni by." During tlio reign of Itlixabeth varioua 
attempts wore made to ameliorate the condition (if tho 
poor and suppress vagrancy; and various statute*' 
were passed on the subject. In some of these the 
notion of a parochiol fund for the relief of the poor, 
and tho principle of taxing the parjshionera fiir that 
purpose, are distinctly recognised. It was seen, that 
m order to justify severity against vagrancy and men¬ 
dicity, it was necessary to provide toe meaos of re¬ 
lieving that destitution which was tho readv and 
plausible excuse for both, as well as to provide labour 
for able and sturdy beggars, and to compel them to 
work. Hence it waa enacted, that in every city, tcova, 
or other place that may be appointed, a competent 
stock of wool, hemp, flax, iron, or other stuff, be pro¬ 
vided by taxation of the inhabitants, and given out to 
be wrought by the poor; and that bouses (w correction 
be established. The statute 36 Elisabeth, c. 3, x>ro- 
videa for the apiiointmcnt of overseers of the poor in 
each parish, who are empowered to raise, vreetly or- 
otherwise, by taxation of every inhabitant «id every 
occuifier of land.* ™ tho said parish, in such imnixictcnt' 
aunt and sums of money as they shall thiuknt, aooa- 
venient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, wen, ana, 
other necessary wore and stuff, to set the poor on worky. 
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«Qd also competent eume of money for and tonrordB 
tbe neceaeaiy relief of the impotent, old, blind, 
luid such other emone them being poor and not abie to 
work ; and also for the putting out of such children to 
bo apprenticea, Ac. 3^hi8 act was followed by the 43 
Ebsabetli, c, 2 , which ia tbo foundation and text-lmok 
of Bngliah poot'law,sand under the provisions of which 
all relief of the poor ip England and Wales has been 
udminiatered for more than two centuries and a half, 
(For an account of this and the subsequent statutes 
bearing upon the provisions for the poor, see Poob 
X iAVT.)—®e/. Kichoira Ilittoly of the Eitglkh Poor 
iiiiH); Blackstpne’s CommenfarteSiOy Kerr. 

BsGtua stY Ebioubook.—A simple and easy game 
at cards. I'he whole pack is dealt out to two piayera, 
mid the cards are held with the backs upward ; each 
player ttien turns up a single card in turn. When you 
play an aee, jrour adversary must give you four cards; 
three for a king, two for a queen, and one for a knave; 
and when the requisite number are laid down, you win 
the twck, and place the cards so won at the bottom of 
those in your hand. If, however, yonr opponent turns 
up an honour while paying for that which you have 
previously paid, yon must pay for it in a similar man¬ 
ner, according to its value, and so on nntU a complete 
pormont is made on either side. I'be player who first 
exliansts bis adversary's hand, and gets all the cards 
into bis own, is said to beggar his neighbour. 

Vlionaiins, heg'-karda, in Keel. Hist., was a name 
applied to a certain elass of half-monks who followed 
the third rule of St. h'raneis. Sy some the name is 
derived from St. Begga, by others from the old German 
ytath heggea (now begehren), to beg, and hafdl or hart, 
hard, with importunity. 'They arose in Germany in 
the beginning of the 13lh century, wlienoo they spread 
into the Kethcrlaixls, France, and Italy, where they 
were known as HizoM and ISociuoti. As tlicy belonged 
to no monastic order, they were regarded a.s laymen ; 
and, from their irregular mode of life, they were looked 
upon with disfivvonr, and subjected to persecution. It 
formed a kind of refuge for heretics and persons of 
loose character, so that it canto to comprise a number 
of sects or btidies who differed widely from each other 
in their opinions, discipline, and mode of life,—some 
given to prayer, others to profligacy. At length the 
Beghards were compelled to disperse, or to join the 
orders of the Dominicans or Franciscans. In the 
^etherlaiids, where they preserved a better character, 
they continued to subsist longer; but there they dis- 
eppeared about the end of the 14th century. 

BEQtsBBJSa, baif-ler-hat, is a Turkish title, literally 
eignifying prince of princes, or lord of lords, and is 
applied to the governors-geiieral of provinces who are 
next in rank to the vizier, and have under them several 
begs, agas, &c. In particular, the governors of llou- 
meiia, Anatolia, and Syria, have this title. 

Baaoiria, be-po'-ni-d (so named after Michel Begon, 
a French botanist), in Bot., the typical gen. of the nat. 
ord. Begoniaeem, The species are natives of tropical 
regions, but many are now eultivatcd as ornamental 
plants throughout Europe. The leaves are oblique or 
unequal (more developed on one side of the midrib 
Ihim on the other), and are often richly tinged with 
crimson. Tlio flowers are of a delicate pink colour, and 
|{row in cymes. The young stenis and leaves of the 
species B. iacla4artco and fuWosa are used as potherbs 
ill the oountries where they grow wild. Of the nume¬ 
rous species which adorn oor conservatories, B. arggro- 
tfigma aUd diteolor are perhaps the most beautiful. 
Tile first of these, the ailver-spcitted begonia, was 
brbugbt to this country from Brazil in the early part 
of the present century j the leaves, which are long and 
poiuteo, are tod beneath and spotted with white above. 
Ji.. rfiaeofce, or two-coloured begonia, is a Chinese 
species, and is remarkaMo for tlie very rich erimson of 
tlic nnder-sarface of the leaf, which is short and broad. 

ilKOOKIACBas, 6 e-rt 0 -«i-tti'»*e-e, in Bot., tlie Begonia 
fam., a nat. ord. of aicotyledonoiis plants in the sub¬ 
class MowAlamgdeee, consisting of four genera and ItlO 
species, natives chiefly of Indio, Sontb America, and 
the West Indies. The species are herbs or low suecii- 
lent slnrubs, with alternate leaves which are oblique at 
the base and have large dry stipules. The flowers, 
which ^ow in eymes, are unisexual, the perianth 
coloured, wit|i foil v unequal divisions in themaleflower, 
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Behmenitea 


and five or digbtin the temalo. ThestwracBS are numc* 
rous: the ftuit is membranous, winged, thtoeHCellad, 
bursting by slits at the baee; the soeds ate very smaltv 
The plants are more reniarlcable for their hands^WB 
leaves and iiaBt flowers than for useful properties;. 
They are reputed, generally, to possess aatrinceht 
and bitter qualities, and ocoasioually to be purgative, 
BbOciss, toC^tt-ias, in Eecl. llist., were nl riess of 
women who, without taking any vows or followingthe 
rules of any order, united ihomsclvcs together for de¬ 
votional or charitable purpose*. They appeared in 0er 
maiiy and the Netherlands as early as thellth eentury« 
and are said to have taken their name from St. Begga. 
They lived generally in small separate cottSKes, under 
the direction of a superior, and were di.stingu)ahcd 
from the rest of the laity only by their industry, piety, 
and secluded habits, and tbiitr great atteiiAiou to the 
education of the young. They continued to exist in 
Gennany totbe time of the Eerormatiou, and in the 
Netherlands down to the close of the 18th century. 
There arc still to be met w ith in some parts of Holland, 
Belgium, and Germany, what are called Begnintn- 
hduger; but these are litue more than ahnshouses for 
poor spinsters. The most famous is at Ghent, which 
IS said to comprise COO inmates, who devote themselves 
to attendance on the sick and the education of young 
females. 

BKiriiiUllFO. (See DECAjpjXiTiOir.) 

Beiibmoiu, be'-ke-motk, an animal of great strength, 
described in Job xl. 15—24,and nowhere else mentioneil 
in Scripture. Commentators are very ranch, divided 
as to wliat animal is meant. By some it is understood 
to be the elephant, by others the hippopotamus; the 
general opinion seems to be in favour of the latter. 

Bbbuxkitrs, be(r)'~me-«Uef, a religious sect which 
flourished in Germany and other pai ls of Europe in 
thellth century. They took their name from Jacob 
Bebmen, Boclime, or Boehm, a celebrated German 
mystic or theosopliist, born near Gbrtiti, in Upper 
Lusatia, 157.“). His parents being poor, he received 
but little education, and learned the trade of a shoe¬ 
maker. Naturally of ascri.ms turn of mind, he was 
given to studying the Holy Scriptures; and that pas¬ 
sage seems deeply lo have tixed itself upon his mind,— 
“ My Father in heaven will give his spirit to them that 
ask him." He then gave liinisclf more earnestly to 
the study of divine things, imd became the aubjeet of 
divine reveiatioDs, On one of these oictisions, in the 
25th year of liis age, he says that V.o was surrounded 
by a divine ligid ; and viewing the herbs and grass in 
the fields in his inward light, ho saw into their essences, 
uses, and properties. In like muniicr, be had reve- 
lations of God, nature, *he creation, evil, &,c., which 
ho embodied in his numernus writings. II s death 
took place in l62t. It was no part ofllebnicn's inten¬ 
tion to found a sect. His object whb merely to exhort 
Christians to true and pure life, and to instruct them 
iu the mysteries of the true faith. Ho hiniselt Jived 
and died a genuine I’rotestaut, a member of the Ltt- 
theran church. Formerly the doctrines of Behmen 
were viewed with great contempt by all but his own 
immediate followers ; but latterly this unlettered 
rastio, this man of earnest principle atid pious heart, 
has come to occupy a high place among the philo¬ 
sophers of hie country. Hegel places him at the head 
of modern speculative philosophers, and Tieck and 
NovaJis were eutbnsiasuc admirers of bis writings. 
Professor Maurice, iu his article on Moral and Meta¬ 
physical Philosophy {Ettcgcloftmdut MotropotUima), 
says “that his obscurity was in a great degree the 
cQectofunacquaintance'with scientino language; but 
that through it all may be traced deep tnotigbta to- 
spectiijg God and man', bv which philosopher* inight 
be greatly profited.” After Beniuen's death, hia 
opinions spread over Germany, Holland, and Hngland^ 
His works were translated into English by the cele¬ 
brated William Law, of Oxford. Henry More has 
written upon the views of Behmen, and it is suiid that 
many autograph extracts from the work* of Behmca 
were found among the paper* of Six Isaac NewtoU, 
During the Commonwealth, the doctrines of Behmen 
spread greatly in England much to tlie annoyance of 
the Puritan clergy. Btchard Baxter describe* the 
Bebmenites as men of greater meekness and more 
self-control than any of the other sectarie*. Thongh 






UNlViiBSAL ISFOiEll^ATION^ 


_ 'Being "■ ■' 

Bchmon baa aUl] man^ derated adffifren in tbepreaent 
day, eapecittUy in Oermany, U»eBebmenite#, aa are- 
li^boa «eot, may be Baid to be axtinot. It ia impomibte, 
within tbe limite of an arUele libe the preaeni, to give 
an intelligible aooount of tbo ayetem of Jacob Bebmen, 
and wo must tbcrefore refer the reader to Vaughan’s 
Moan adtft #Jl« Myniiei, or Franois Octley’s MttHoir*, 
4iv. qf tf. Behtneit, Kortbainptou, 178<f. 

Bal.N ®, tec'-iwy, is a term used in pbiloaopby to de¬ 
note Mhatever lias a being or existence, eitiver actually 
ill the outer world, or ideally in tl e mind itself. Not 
only have the iSotions of ouf mind a being, but even, 
aacording to some philosophers, nothing can be said 
to have a being. 

(See Bbiram.) 

Bntv, bite, an Arabic word aignifying a tent, hat, 
or other alhjdo of men. It corresponds to the Hebrew 
belk, and forms a frequent compound in tiie names of 
places; as, Beit-ai-HordM, the ' house of the sanctuary,’ 
or ‘ sacred house.' 

Bsi. BND THE Hbaoox, btl, is the name of an apo¬ 
cryphal and unounonicol book of Scripture. It was 
aivvays rejected by the Jewish church, and is extant 
neither iu tlio Hebrew nor Chaldee language, nor is 
there any proof that it ever -was ao i hence.St. Jerome 
terras It " the fable of Bel and the Dragon.’* 

IlenAT, be-lai‘, in Mar., signifies to fasten a rope by 
winding it several times round a cleat, belaying.pin, or 
cleveJ. 

lSF.i,4Ttito-Plg8 are wooden pins, made of ash and 
turned ip a lathe, Iti inches long and 1} inch in dia¬ 
meter at the upper end, 

Buxemvites, he’-lem-niles (Gr. heUmnoe, a dart), 
in Geol., fossil remains of extinct naked ocphalopods 
allied to the squid and the cuttle-fish, Tliey are Mnd 
iu large numbers in the Chalk and Oolite, generally us 
straight, solid, dart-Iiko stones. These relics of crea¬ 
tures which thronged the seas of tho secondary period 
have ever been otyects of wonder, luid the'wildest 
epecuialions have been advanced to explain their origin. 
The popidai' names for them, such as devil's fingers, 
sjiectrc-eandles, nrron -heads, picks, iiud tlmuderbolts, 
indicate the dittereutvie-ws taUcu of their nature by the 

ignorant. To 
the philosoph¬ 
ers of the last 
century tlie 
belcmnite was 
a standing piis- 
zle, and tho 
guesses which 
BEt.ExilHTr.g. wero called 

forth from time to time appear to us to he searcely 
less nhsurd than the impuliir heliefs. It was said 
to bo a product of electric action, and given the 
Icarnei iianio of lapitt fidminanef or tbunderstone. 
According to other nyputhofles it was a stalactite, a 
ftiystiii, petrified amber, and lastly, when fossils began 
to bo looked upon as actual organic remains, it was 
held to bo the tooth, or perhaps the spine, of some 
unknown creature. It is now known to he tho internal 
hone or shell of a cephalopotl, and corresponds to the 
alemler atid iii.signillcaot pen of the common squid. 
Altiiough the most eominon belemnites are mere taper¬ 
ing stones, some have been found so well preserved 
that naturalists have been aide to form from them a 
vivid image of the living mollusk. “The bclemnite,” 
Writes the unknown author of" Vestiges of Creation,” I 
“ is an elongated conical shell termiuatiog in a point, 
usd having, at the larger end, a cavity for the residence 
of the animal, with a series of air-chambers below. 
The animal, placed in the upper cavity, could raise or 
depress itaclfin the water at pleasure, by a pneumatic 
operation upon the air-tube pervading the shell. Its 
ientacula sent abroad over the summit of the shell 
searched the sea for prey. The creature had on ink- 
bag, with which it could muddle the water orottnd it, 
to protect itself from more powerful animals; and, 
strange to say, this has been found so well preserved, 
that an artist has used it in one instance as a pigment 
wherewith to delineate the belemoite itself. ’ One 
genns of the Bolemnite family, called Belemnotsuthie, 
and occurring in the Lias and Oolite, is pooaaionnlly 
cb^eorered with the remains and ixupreesiose of the 
pfttta; namelj, the mantle^ body, wxa tontcicieB. 



BbWot, is that state of mind in which tfite 

acquiesces in some truth, real or supposed. No dbupli, 
every mau in the world who believes in iUtythSiig, Ctett 
the most superstitious idea that ever found cr^engei 
does so because be has some kind of a vaiifne p^sipk 
Won that the okgect of his belief is real and trde. ' Hut 
the act of belief itself has nuzslcd the wise thro<q|h0ht 
all ages exactly to describe its character. One xnaa 
alleges the act is MtlUvf ual, another saya it is fsahal, 
a third affirms that it is smoticaai, and a fourth, 
who is likely as near the truth as any of the previona 
three, avers that it bears all those vimotts oharacters 
at dilfereut times, mul when applied tovdifferent anh- 
jeets. Now it is intellectual, now it is moral, anon it 
IB emotional; and it is us easy to describe it os it is to 
give a dedniUon of instinct or of intuiWon. The reason 
oftbig apparent ohsenrity in the meaning of this word, 
UlMicause men have no more general term that they 
are accustomed to apply to the same ol^eet. It is, 
accortlingly, impossible to pet 6eW«d behef, so as in¬ 
telligibly to describe its character. It is emphatically 
“the liglit of all our seeing.” There are, properly, 
four sources from whicb. the sound beliefs or men aro 
made up1st. there is intuition or instinct; 3nd. 
there is our ordinnry experience; Srd. there are our 
scientific convictions, derived from the exorcise of the 
two Sources of knowledge, deduction and iudoeWoft; 
■tih. ttierc is testimony. These constitute the sources 
of our reel convictions; but ieelinghnd imagination 
tnve n great share in giving rise to illusory notions 
and superstitious beliefs iu the minds of men. Man is 
responsible for every belief, realpr illusory, which he 
maintains, provided, always, it was possible for him to 
di.seipline himself properly in the various Inndsof know¬ 
ledge ill which he exercises his beliefs. This arises 
from the fact that we have all power over our minds in 
direnting them to one object or another of study j and 
if this act, which is admitted on all hands to be volun¬ 
tary, be really so, lor every voluntary act we commit, 
either directly or indirectly, wo are entirely respon¬ 
sible. Belief is, no doubt, iarfireef in its connection 
with the conscicnee, but it is not, therefore, wholly 
irresponsible. Lord Brougham broached the irre- 
sponaible view of belief some years ago, in on iiiaugural 
aildress as lord rector of the Glasgow tTuiversity: 
since which time it has been much discussed byiu- 
quirers into such matters. 

BeuvVess, be-lee'-rere, an appellation first given 
to the disciples of Christ, but, towards the close of the 
1st century, applied to those Christians that had been 
admitted into the Church by baptism, in contradis¬ 
tinction to catechumens who had not been baptized, 
and, consequently, were not entitled to dhurch privi¬ 
leges,. At present, the word is commonly used as sy¬ 
nonymous with Christians. 

Bbul, bel (Sox. bellan, to bowl or bellow), a me¬ 
tallic instrument which gives out a musical sound, 
caused directly by its own vibrationa. Tha use of 
bells in religious' ceTemonie.s is of great antiquity. 
Amongst the Jews the high priest wore small gold bells 
on the hem of his 
tunie. The prac¬ 
tice of tinkling o 
bell at tho raising 
of the host proba¬ 
bly owes its origin 
to this circum¬ 
stance. Large 
bells were first 
introduced into 
the Christian 
churches at the 
town of NoIb, in 
Campania, about 
x.i). 500; and 
Benedict, abbot 
of Wearmoulh 
and Jarrow, first 
employed them 
m England in 

A.n. 080. Formerly all largo bells were nsed only lor 
r^igiotts purposes, and were munnfacturad by the 
monks. The process of casting was made a relipoim 
ceremony; and, when complete, they were sprinkled 
with water and christened. A set of bells in pertaos 
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>hannoii 7 lt esUed *' » maiden pe*I.'* Slight dafecti in 
-the tone 6f a Ml can W renMdind afterwarda. If the 
•oand ift too aharpy the heU la tnraed thinner; if too 
flat, the diameter of the bell ia lenened by eutting the 
edge. Xbe analiiy of a bell depends very much upon 
its shape, &Ub with eery One tones have been made 
of glmis; bnt the natore of the aiibstanee is too brittle 
to admit of oonataot blows from the elspper. Steel 
beQs also mr e a good sound j but the vibrstione only 
last for a imM Hme. Rinj^ng changes on peals of bells 
has always been a favourite aRuiseinent in England, 
It is recdconed that twelve bells would give 478,001,000 
changes, wbinh would take ninety-one years to ring at 
the rede of two strokes to a second. Br. E. Beckett 
'Denison, Q.C., in his discourse on bells, daUrercd at 
the BriUsh institution, farnisbes the following list of 
'bells, with their respective weights ;—Moscow, cast in 
1736 (broken), 260 tons (?); another, 1817,110 tons (?); 
three others, 10 to 31 tons; Xovgorod, 31 tons; Almiitz, 

17 tons, 18 cwt.; Tienns, oast in 1711, 17 tons, 14 cwt.: 
‘Westminster (Big Ben), cast in 18S0, 15 ions, SJ cwt.; 
Jfffort, cast 1407, 13 tons, 1.5 cwt.; 'VVeatmiuster (St. 
Btephen), cast 1858,13 tons, 10| cwt.; Sens, 13 tons (P); 
Eacis, cast 1080, 12 tons, 16 cwt.; Montreal, cast 
1847, 13 tons, 15 cwt.; Cologne, cast 1'44S, 11 tons, 

3 cwt.; Breslau, cast 1507, 11 tons; Giirlits, 10 tons, 
i7cwt.; Tork, cast 1845, 10 tons, 15 cwt.; Bruges, 
cast 1680,10 tons, 5 cwt.; St. Peter’s, Home, 8 tons; 
Oxford, cast 1680, 7 tons, 12 cwt.; Lucerne, oast 1636, 
7 tons, 11 cwt.; HalUerstadt, east 1457, 7 tons, 10 
cwt.; Antwerp, 7 tons, 3 cwt.; Brussels, 7 tous, 1| 
cwt.; Dantsic, cast 1453, 6 tons, 1 cwt.; laiieoiii, cast 
1834, 5 tons, 8 cwt.; St. Paul's, cast 1716, 6 tons, 

4 c»t.; Ghent, 4 tons, IS cwt. ; Boutogne, new, 4 tons, 

18 cwt.; Exeter, cast 1675, 4 tons, 10 cwt. (?); OKI 

Inneoln, oast 1610, 4 tons, 8 cwt.; fourth (jiiarter-beli, 
Westminster, cast 1857, 4 tous. In the founding of 
the great bell of Moscow, wiiich is fractured after tbc 
manner shown in the ouncsed engraving, a great deal 
of gold and silver are said to have been thrown iu as 
votive offerings. The uiotal has been valued at 
j£!66,565. “ Big Ben," the largest l>eU in Eugland, 

was cast in lS66 by Messrs. IVaruer, of Burham, 
under tbe superintendence of Br. E. B. Beuison and 
the Rev. W. X'aylor, at an expense of £3,3‘13.14a. »d. 
The eompositiou was 22 parts copper and 7 tin. The 
diameter was 9 feet, 5J inches; the height 7 feet, 104 
inches. The clapper weighed 12 cwt. This bell, having 
been found to be cracked, was broken op at (be close 
of the year 1857, and in the folloaiDg year Messrs. 
'Meitre, of Whiteehapei, cast another bell with tbe 
name metal. This bell, which was named £t. Stephen, 
Is somewhat different in form from its jiredecessor, 
wnd is almost two tons lighter. Its diameter is 9 ft. 
« in.; height, 7 ft. 10 in. The clapper is only half the 
weight of that of Big Ben, viz. 6 cwt. This bell was 
Struck for the first time Hdvember 18,1858. Like its 
medecessor, it is cracked. The dianteter of the bell of 
St. PftuJ's is 10 feet, the thickness 20 inches ; the 
clapper weighs 180 lb. ((SceAcov.sncs, Bbli-Mktai.) 
—Ref. <iuaHerly Jter.ifv, Sept., 1854 — Church Bells. 

Bai. 1,, Bmsb, (tfec BiviNO-BEt.b,) 

BsLissoitirA. (iSee Atkoi'a.) 

B£ 1 .lai}ohka Ln.T, bel-lu-dm'-nS, a very beautiful 
•mecies of Amaryllis (which see). It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced into England 
in the early part of the last century. Tbe fiowering. 
stism is about eighteen inches in height, and hears at 
its summit a cluster of drooping flowers of a deiicate 
xose-colour. 

Bfiim-Bisj> (Arapmga aiba), a native of Guinea, 
and distingaisbed by a fleshy cylindrical appendage 
StboCe the base of the bill. Generally, this appendage 
Is decorated with a few fine feathers. Its voice is very 
peculiar, and much resembles the tolling of a bell. 
WnfortoB asserts that the sotind it emits may beliesrd 
ut a distanOe of three miles. It is of a pure white 
ooldur, and about a foot in length, 

Btetp, Booir, A>’D Cah»m. ((See Excomstchica- 

mm.) '.''■■■■ 

BsiitS-DErNrir, hf,l’-de[r)-ttti‘e.(TT., beantyof night), 
the same given by thb Erench to the Marvel of Peru 
{MiriMitJalapa), on account of the flowers ewauding 
at night. The name MUe~de-jour (beauty of day) is 
sorngiinses given to a species of Coatolndiif, the 
2S(; ' 




flowers of Whioh close at nlgbtfoU, (/Sec Muntaitiiidi, 
C 08 TOl.TtFjms)) , 

BsimnnonKoir, heUled-o-foa. in Geol.; a gfo*. Of 
fossil sheUs ooeurring in the biittrian^ Bevnniau, end 
Carboniferoas strata. As In the existing e^ltaUt, 
the shMl oonsiste of a single chamber. _ 

B]!i(i,B8-.LgTTSBs (Er.) is a vague, indefinite term, 
adopted from l!ho Erench, and may be swd to oottw- 
pond to the Latin Ut«ra kumaniore*, or the English 
pMte literature. It is difficult to say what branebea 
of knowledge are comprised under this term, attdtyfaat 
are not, for most of them have at one time been In¬ 
cluded in, at another time excluded from it. Gsnetfd)^ 
speaking, it comprises those hrauches of knowled]^ 
with jrhioh tbe imagination and taste ore chiefly con¬ 
cerned,—those that relate to beauty, harmony, gran¬ 
deur, and elegance, that tend to soothe the mind, gratlfr 
the fancy; or move the ufleotions. I'oetfy, rhetoric, 
history, and philology, are generally unilerstood to 
come within the sphere of bnUe.<i-letires ; lexical and 
ethical stndies belong to a higher sphere. "The exer¬ 
cise of taste and of sound criticism," says Biafr, “ is, 
iu truth, one of the most improving employments of the 
understanding." "They are very intimately connected 
with the knowledge of onraclves. They'necessarily 
lead us to reflect on the operations of tbe imagination 
and the movements of (he heart, and increase our ac¬ 
quaintance withsome of tbe most refined feelings which 
belong to our frame." They bring to light various 
springs of action which, without their aid, tnfoht have 
passed unobserved, and which, though of wdelicate 
nature, frequently exert a powerful influence on 
several departinents of human life." “ Huch studies 
have also this peculiar advantage, that they exercise 
our reason without fatiguing it. They lead to inquiries 
acute but not paiulul; profound, but not dry nor 
abstruse. They strew flowers in the path of science; 
and while they Keep the mind bent in some degree, and 
active, they reiieve it from that toilsome labour to 
which it must submit in the acquisition of necessary 
erniiilion, or the investigation ol' abstract truth." 

BKOlcFlOWnit. (See OAMI‘AMfI..A.) 

Belii-GaUlk, or BKEE-TcsnET, or BEtt.-CoT, in 
Arch.—In some small churches and chapeis, where 
there are no towers, there is frequently a bell-gable 
or turret at the west end of the st ructure, in which the 
bells—sometimes only one, soinetiines two or three— 
are hung. A few of thffle erections arc of hornian 
date, but (he larger number are later, and many of 
them arc Early English. 'J Jiey are extremely pietUr 
resque, and arc well pieced on small churches and 
chttpelji where the funds are insufficient to provide 
towers. Besides the bell-galde, a smaller erection of 
a similar kind is often provided for the svHctas hell, on 
the apex of the eastern end of the roof of the nave, 

Bev,i,1(J1Ei;st, bel-Uj'-e-renf (Lat. beltun, war, and 
yerere, to carry on), is a term applied to nations 
waging or carrying on war ttgsinst each other, 

Biiw.is, hil'dh, in Bot., (he Baisy, a gen, of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Cuaiposilir, suh-ord. Carijm- 
i'iferie. The receptacle is without scales, and u].>on 
it are arranged two kinds of flowers,—lignlate, or 
strap-shaped, and tubular. The liguiate flowers, which 
are white in ilie common daisy, form the ray, or outer 
circle. They have no stamens, but each has a single 
pistil, which, at the top, dividea into two branehes, 
lorniiug stigioas. The yellow tubular flowers clustered 
together within the ray are hermaphrodite; that is to 
say, they have both stamens and pistils. TbeijivoJucre 
ia composed of two rows of bracts. The fruit found at 
the base of every,little flower, whether liguiate or 
tubular, is without a pappus, and contains a single 
seed. The best-known species is Ji. perennie, the 
common daisy. The roots of this are perenniai; the 
leaves are obovate, spatbulate, single-ribbed, crenate, 
and dentate. (6W' I.iiAif,) It blossoms nearly alt the 
year round, and i.s constantly found with oponed flowers 
from Marcli to October. In a charming essay upon 
tliis wild plant, Mrs. Lankester writes (—"Throughout 
Great Britain, we find its tiny bright flowers springing 
up CO every lawn and grassy pKit, by waysides, on 
mountain-slopes, and ii almost every cuuutry in 
Europe. 

BE tn-MsiAi:,.—Science and experience together have 
sbovrn that an alloy of 86 parts of copper and 31) porta 
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of tiBiQiikm tite boat l>cUiin«M. BoUSf haVffrWr sr« 
made briHs, aatbnonV idloyed with jtin, 0eman 
«ih«r<i ailvar, a»d gold, ^ehand-bells foimd by Mr. 
Xieywrd at the palace of NimroDd were ootnpoMd of 
1 tturfrbf the and 10 parts of oopper. Probably these 
beHs, being of PhcMiician ttanufaotare, contained tin 
which had been Obtained in Britain 3,000 years ago. 
ladlah goh^ eoptaia so parts of coppef and 20 of tin. 
Xn or^narylwils, lead ana tine are often aubstituted 
for tin. When ailter is miaed with belbmetal, it 
infores the tone of the bell. 

2l8t.t.ow8, bet' 4 ot« (Sax. WK17), a machine for propel¬ 
ling air foroiWy through a tube. The most ordinary 
hinds oonsitt of two boards, of a circular or oval form, 
each provided with a projecting handle, and two ort^ree 
hoops are bent between the boards. To the edges a 
piece of leather is nailed, broad in the middle, in order 
to cover the hoops, and thus form a small chamber, 
which can be dilated or contracted by moving 
handles. A pipe is fastened to the lower board, passing 
into the chamber, and there is also a round hole in this 
board, which is covered with a leathern valve opening in¬ 
wards. By dilation and contraction, airi.s inhaled by the 
valvc-bole,aud then forced throngh the nosaleof the pipe 
in onydirectionthatmay be desired. Xtis used in private 
dwellings for the purpose of blowing a lire into greater 
activity: it is also usitd for forges and furnaces. Strabo 
attributes the discovery of the bellows to Anaciiarsis 
the Scythian. The principle of the hydrostatic bellows, 
an instrumcot made for the purpose of showing that 
the preasuse of floid.s is as their perpendicular heights, 
has been applied in the construction of the hydrostatic 
press. Many operations iu manufacturing art require 
tt very high {emperature. Formerly this was entirely 
cflecteil by the bellows; the hot-blast is, however,*now 
gcnerUly employed. {See Blowpipe, MET.tLtvaaY.) 

Bells, in Mar.—On board ship the time is divided 
into periods of tour hours each, and as each hulf-hour 
pusses it is iiiarked by striking on a bcii. This bell is 
usually hung to the fica.ro of the forecastle, but some¬ 
times it isnttitohcd to a beam near the mizen-mnet. 
One stroke on the bell denotes that half an hour has 
passed, two strokes that an hour has passed, and so on, 
adding ft stroke for each half-hour. Thus, ‘‘live bells" 
wonltt signify that two hours and a half bad passed, and 

eight bells" signifies that the four hours, or curoplcte 
" watch," is over. The bell on which the time is struck 
is eometimes used during foggy weather to show that 
the ship is ou a starboard tackj when she is on sport- 
taek, adrujn is beaten. 

liBLLy. (5 <!i! AniHuniw.) 

Belomascv, 4c’-/o-wii?»'-.-s (f)r. iefes, an arrow, and 
miwUUt, prophecy), denotes a species of divination by 
means of arrows, coHimon among tho Arabs and other 
eastern nations. It is practised in various ways; but 
the most common is to shoot oif a numfier of arrows 
with inscriptions attached to them, and to be guided 
by the iiiscripUon upon tho arrow which is first I 
found. 

BELoytEnA, he-lup'- 1 .e-rii (Or. heh», dart, pieron, 
wing), in Geol., a fossil resembling a belcmnite, but j 
loss pointed, and having a wing-liko projection or pro- i 
cess on each side. It occurs in Tertiary strata, and was 
evidently the internal bone of a ceplulopod. The name 
JSeloiepia (Gr. tepia, cnltle-tish] is given to another 
kind of belemnite found in Tertiary deposits; and that 
of BelotentUU (Gr. teuthu, sqnid) to one shaped like a 
spear-head occurring in tho Lias. 

Belt, belt (Lat. imUem, a baldriek or girdle), in 
Astron., a term applied to some dark stripes or zones 
that appear on the surface of the planet Jupiter paral¬ 
lel to its equator, {See Jittitkii.) Orion’s Belt is 
dgUTcd ^ three star-s in a direct line with each other, 
situated horizontally in tho centre of the constellation. 

Bsltblm, Bblta'kh, or Bualtihe, bel'.tain, the 
name of a great heathen festival, onco oomrooutoall 
the 0#ltio hatioHB, and traces of which still exist in 
some parts of Scotland end Ireland. Tho name is de¬ 
rive from fine, fire, and Beal, or Bel, the awn, or god 
of light; and in tiie Irish language the month of Mav 
is »tiB Billed BeaHine. The festival was lield on the 
lat of May : large fires were kindted on the snnunita 
af the highest hills, and cattle were driven through 
them. It is said to protect them from contagious dis- 
erden ] but doubtless they were originally soorifioed,; 

»lsl ■ I 
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All the iabebitanfs of the distriot mienebed theiy.fireei 
on that day, and rekintfied them from these fites,' A 
similar festival seems also to have been held on tho Ivt 
of November. (See Mats at.) 

BsLtriSA, ie-la'-yj, a gen. of Cetoeea belonMne to 
the Belpbinidee, or Dolphins, It has a broad'Ijrant 
head, and no produced snout; thus differing from tiio 
rest of the family to which it belongs. ItsformlspHnv- • 
cipally characterized by the softness of its curves, ami * 
the clear white colour of its skin, which is so iendor- 
that it often fails to retain the harpoon. The beltiga 
also differs from the ordinary family of dolphins in 
having fewer teeth, which fall out before the animal is 
old, and it has no dorsal fin. It usually attains th»' 
length of thirteen feet, and feeds principaily Omfish. 

BELVEnKEE. {See KocHtA.) 

BELVtnESS, or Belvesebe, W-cc -rfeer' (ItaL. 
bella, fair, beautiful; Lat.ridere.tosee), anamCiav^,, 
in Arch., to a place erected on the top of any buildiiig, 
from which a good prospect of the country arDUnd Cain 
be uhtaiiied. The structure is of Italian origin, and ia 
coraraonly found iu houBe,s at Borne. TheBclvidaro 
at the Tatican is one of the most remarkable in existe 
enee, being built in the form of a horseshoe, having a 
gallery inclosed at the back punning round the semi- 
ciroubir part, and a balustrade in front, Itcommanda 
a magnificent view of the country about Borne, extend¬ 
ing us fur as the Apennines. In France and England 
the term is applied to summer-houses or buildSnga 
erected in gardens and parks, from some of which », 
good view of tho surrountling scenery can bO obtained. 

Beltisiacbjb, bel'-vie-i-ai'-te-e (I'rom the gen. Bet— 
meia, named after its discoverer, 1*. de BeauvolsV, ft 
small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in sub-clasE 
Calyeyierce, comprehending only two genera, namely,. 
Aateranlhoe Koi A'ripoleona, OT Belvieia, These include 
four speeies, which are large shrubs, with smooth 
leathery leaves, all groning 'in tropical Africa. The- 
flowers grow in threes, sessile in the axils of theleaves, 
and are extremely ewriqua. The calyx is a thick 
leathery cup, divided into five sepiieiits. The carolla , 
consists of three di.stinct whorls of united petals; the 
outer one turiiiiig hack over the calyx; the second 
: one is a narrow membrane divided into numerous seg¬ 
ments ; and the third forms an erect cup, and contains- 
the stamens, which are united, so as to make a sort of 
inner cup. The fruit i.s a soft berry, with largo kidney, 
shaped seeds. The pulp of the fruit is edible, and the- 
pencaip contains ranch tannin. 

BEStniiiooii Bxtis, bem'-brid/, in Geol., the name 
given to an important group of uiipc-r eocene strata, 
resting on the Osbomo or St. liclen’a series, and 
capped by the Hempstead beds. In the Isle Of Wight 
this group is principally developed. Beginning at the 
bottom, we find the Bembridge limestone. This bed 
consists of a pale yellow or cream-coloured limestone,, 
interstratifica wi.h clay or crumbling marl, and is 
from 20 to 25 feet thick. Upon this wo find tho 
oyster-bed, a few feet of greenish sands, containing 
oysters (Oetn^a redetieie) in great abundance, cappeu 
by a band of hard septeriau stone. Besting on this, 
are unfossfliferous mottled clays, alternating with 
fossiliferous laminated elavs and mai-la. The latter- 
contain the charaeteristic shell ^rena p«ieAra. 1/astJy 
we come to marls and laminated grey clays containing. 
Melania lumtimma; for immediately above these we 
find the black band, forniing the base of the Hempstead 
series. 

Bew, ben (Hch., son), is a Hebrew word that enters 
into the formation of many proper names; as, Ben- 
hadad, UiO son of Hadad; Benjamin, the son of the 
right hand.—In names of places in Scotland, the 
Gaelic 2>ean», 5efnn, heiane, a hill, mountain, summit, 
pinnacle; Irish,ietmn; Welsh, isaii and pen, are used 
in a similar manner. 

BkS, Oil or, an oil obtained from the fruit of tno 
Marinpa pterpgosperma. It is a thick yellowish fluid, 
possessing the property of seldom turning rancid,, 
which renders it of great use in perfumery. 

Bewch, beneh, in Law. {Sea Biwc.) 

W BenOhees, beveh'-ere, in the inns of cmirt, are the 
senior members of the society of each house or inn, to 
whom tho government of its affairs is committed; and 
out of the number one is anuually chosen as treasureri 
The sole power of calling students to the bar, by whicli 
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become £virW«fer«, wd ef: diilmrrintribemi end 
thereby depriviui; tUciii of tbcif quaUiicetion, for mie- 
<-otid«^ is Tested in thmxi, enbjeot to an upiieal to the 
jud^ as tuHort of itie inn. l?heso inns are four in 
nniaber; via., the Icher Temple, tho Middle Temple, 
liincoln’s Inn, and Gray's Inn. 

Bskd, lend (Sux. Inutau), in Her., one of the nine 
principal ordinaries, occupying ft iillh part of the field ' 
•when Unebarfted, but a lliirS part when it bus any) 
derioe or charite upon it. It is formed l)y parnllel 
diagonal lines, drawn from left to right, or from the 
dexter chief to the sinister hftse. 
IVheii tiio term betid is mentioned 
without any addition, tlie bend 
dexter is always meant. The bend 
has Ibiir dimimitivea,—the bcndlct, 
half the width of the bend; the 
piirtcr; the ribbon: and the cost, 
or ootice, a narrow stripe generally 
BEXD. borne on either side of the bend, 

Charges btc said to be f« lend, or per lend, when they 
are placed in the direction of the bend from the dexter 
chief to the sini.ster liase. 

liaNolitG, bend'-ing, in Mar., the tying of two ropes 
®r cables together i thus, to bend tlie sail is to maVe it 
fast to the yard; to bend the cable, to make it lust to 
the ring of the anchor, 

Bnttn SiitlSTKB (Lat. einiifer, the left), one of the 
nine principal ordinaries, being exactly the reverse of 
the bend, eitnil.-trly formed, but Ijy lines drawn from 
the sinister chief to the dexter base, or from right to 
left. It has two diminutives; the scarp, half the width 
of tho bend, and the baton, used ns an abnCeiuent to 
denote the illegitimacy of the bearer of the coat. 

BMSBDiciTJs.&ew'-e-dis'-i-ts (Lat.), is the name given 
to the hymn or song of the Three Children _ia the 
iiery furtiace, from the Batin version of it, hegiiining, 
Menedieiie omnia opera Domimim. The singing of the 
Behedicite in the Christian churches is very ancient, 
for it appears to have been in universal use as early as 
tlie time of Chrysostom. In the English church, the 
Benedici te was, by Ed ward Vl.'s 1' i rst B ooli, prescri bed 
to he used during X.cnt; but, by the present I'ruyer- 
book, it may be said or sung at the morning service, in -1 
stead of the Te Deitm, ■whenever the minister thinks lit, 

BlttEPICTJJtK Eatuebs, is the name given to cele- 
brated editions of tlie works of the Ealhers, from their 
having been edited by some of the most celebrated of 
the Benedictine monks in Franco. 

BEHEPtetiNES, ben'-e’dik'-tine, an order of monks 
taking their name Irom their fonrider, St. Benedict, 
v.iio flourished in Italy in the early part of the (tth 
century. They spread very rapidly, and for the next 
three centuries, uliuost all the monks in theWestmight 
bo said to bo Benedictines. At first Ibey had no dis- 
1 inctivc dress, but afterwards they wore black; whence 
tliey came to be called also Black friars. The decline 
of monastic discipline led to the relorms of Benedict 
o f Aniana in the 8 th cen tury, and of the abbot of Cliigny 
in the beginning of the lOt n. The Clnniacs, in place of 
the discordant and uncertain rules that had hitherto 
existed, made fixed regulations concerning the hours 
of worship, the obedience, discipline, and government 
of their monasteries, which were soon imitated through¬ 
out Europe. The rules of St. Benedict, as observed by 
the English monks previous to the Reformation, were 
ns follows! they were obliged to perform their devo¬ 
tions seven times in twenty-four hours, and always to 
go two and two together; every day during Lent they 
wgte obliged to fast until six m the evening, and to 
dimmish their uBuai time of sleeping and eating; but 
they were not allowed to practise any voluntary nus- 
1 ^ity without the consent of their superior; they never 
convened in their refectory at meals, hut wore obliged 
to attend to the reading of the Scriptures; for small 
faudta they were shut out from meals; for greater, they 
were debarred rebgioas commerce and excluded from 
tbeohapol ; while wnoitigible offenders wore expelled 
from the monastery. About 1354, it was found Umt 
eince its rise this order could boast of 24 popes, nearly 
2()0 cardinals, 7,000 archbishops, 15,000 bishops, 
15 ;(i6q abbots of renown, above 4,000 saints, and up¬ 
wards of 37,000 monasteries; besides 20 emperors, 
10 empresses, 47 luDgs, above 50 gneens, 30 sous of 
emptsEors, ^ sons of Irings, about 100 princesses. In 



the 15ih century, this order had 15,107 monasteries, 
of which, alter the BeformatiOn, only about 6,000 were 
left, and at present there are only about 800, Tjiis 
order has produced a great number of Iciwued men, 
and it did much in Ihe way of fosteitog and 8 ]meiidnig 
Cbristianity, civilisation, and leuruing in the Kiddle 
Ages. 

Bi!NIS 1 >ictio.V, hen'-r-diV -ebon {Lftt. 6 «l»S(iieo,Ispesk 
Well), is the invoking of tlie divine Wessing upon iluli- 
vidusls; somctinies, also, upon animals and things. 
The ceremony of blessing is of very remote antiejuity, 
for we read of the Jewish patriarchs, before they die*!, 
invoking the blessing of God upon their children, At 
a later period, the priests were commanded to bless 
the neoine; and Christ himself sanctioned the Custoni, 
in mat, before parting from his disciples after his 
resurrection, “ho lifted up his handscand bleswrd 
them.” In the ritual of the Homan Catholic ohnrolr 
the benedici ion, in different forms and words, ocoupics 
an important place; and it constitutes an «'B 8 Cuti»l 
part of many of its ceremonies. One of the most im¬ 
posing of these is when the pope, on Easter Bundnv, 
after mass, in full pontitlcajs, and attended by the 
cardinals ond prelates, proiionnccs his benediction 
urhi ctorli (on the city and the world), from the great 
gallery in front of St. Peter's church, before many 
iljousancla of kneeling spectators. In the liturgj* ti 
the Church of England there are but two benedictions, 
and in the Church of Scotland only one, pronounced at 
tlio end of the service, 

Bknk»icti.’S, bcn'-e-ilik'-Itts (Iiat.,blessed), the ne.tae 
of one of the by inns ordered to lie said or sung 
after the scc</nd lesson in the inorning service of the 
; Church of England. It is so called from its begm- 
uing with that word in the Latin version. 

! IJKWEFtCE, ben'-t-fte (Lat. Acwf/ieiaw, » good deed, 
i a favour), in authors of the Middle Age, in used for a 
I fee, somelimes more peculiarly danominated htne- 
\ficium militare. In this sense, benctico was an estate 
in land, at first granted f-irlifc only; so called because 
held fj! fiiero lenejieio of the donor; and the tenants 
were bound to swear fealty to the lord, and to serve 
him in his wars. In after-times, as these tenures 
became perpetual and hereditary, they left their tiiune 
of benefice to the livings of the clcTgy, and retaiued to 
theniaCivcs the name of feuds. Benefioe, in an eccle¬ 
siastical sense, is ft chnreb endowed with n revenue 
for the performance of divine service, or the revenue 
itself assigned to an ecclc.'iix 8 tical person, by wey 
of stipend for the service he is to do to that chnrch. 
All church prcfernients except bishoprics are cstled 
benellecB, and all benefices are, by the canonists, 
sometimea styled dignities; but we no-w ordinarily 
distinguish betweei. benefice and dignity, apjilyine 
dignity to bishoprics, deaneries, archdcHceniics, nnd 
prebendaries, and heiiclice to patronngea, vicHiMges, 
and donatives. Benefices arc divided liy the eanonists 
into simple and eaecrdotal. In the first, there is no 
obligation but to read prayers, sing, Ac. ,Sneh are 
eanonries, chaplainships, chantries, Ac. The aecnnd 
ore charged with tlio cure of souls, or the direction 
and guidance of consciences ; such as vicarages, rec¬ 
tories, &c. The Bomaiiists again distinguish bene¬ 
fices into regular and secular. Until the 4tn eenturv, 
the revenues of the Church consisted principally In 
aims and voluntary contributions, and were distributed 
under the directions of the bishop; hut when the 
Church came to possess lands, part thereof were as¬ 
signed for the subaistcnce of the clerks, and called 
benefices, of which we find come traces in the 6 th and 
fith centuries. But it does not appear that the allot- 
menta were positively defined till about the 12tli. At 
first each was contented with a single hehefloc; but 
pluralities were by degrees introductid, on a plea that 
in some places a single benefice was not thought a 
comnctency. By a return to parliament in 1817, th« 
number of benefices in England were stated to bti 
lOj^t‘21. (See Livfset, TwHss, Pabbow.) 

Benei'ice is CommesdaM is that, the direction 
and management of which, upon a Tacaney, is p^ven 
or recommended to an ecclesiastic for a oertiain time, 
till he may bo convenient^ provided for. 

Bbkkficia»t, ben'-e-fieW-d-re, is applied to th* 
holder of a benefice. In a more general sense, it de¬ 
notes one who receives a benefit, or one who ehioys 
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eaaflli of Olorgy 

A'l iiilerest Jtt uyr fattda or entntc facld in trust by 
iututber.' 

ot CvEmr, origiaatly denoted 

the ptirilege or exemption trbieli was possessed by the 
oleriy frcmi secular iurisdiotion. In e*rly times,_ cicr^- 
tneu xsera in certiuD cases exempt from punishment 
by secular judge*! «w»d could claim thoirpririlejiriaia 
aiericalt. This privilege, however, did not extend to 
high treason. Afterwards, reading, ns being at that 

i. hiie almost solely confined to the clergy, came to be; 

the test of,one’s being entitled to tbe benefit of clerrar.. 
Oh a onndomned man demanding “ to be admittedto 
his book, tho judge commonly gjveth him a I’salter, 
and tumeth to wlint place he will. The prisoner 
read’eth so well as he can (God knoweth sometimes 
venr slendpj^y ); then he (the jndgo) aslicth of the 
bisiiop’s co-Timissary, ‘ Tjer/it ut cferfeinf’ (Does be 
read like a clergyratin ?). The commissatr most say 
‘ Lfgit‘ or * A'um for these be words formal, au’d 

our men of law be very precise in their words formal. 
If be soy l-fflif, the judge proceedeth no farther to 
sentence of ilcatii; if he sav non, the judge forthwith 
proceedeth to sentence." tnlWS, when reading had 

ii. 'Cfuue a less rare accomplishment, n distinotiou «sis 

amde between the clergy and those who wci’c merely 
able to rend; so that one of tho latter class, after 
having onco been admitted to the benefit of clergy, 
was not jiliowcd to claim the privilege a second time, 
unless he pioduced his ordtTs; and those who had 
once chiiiued the privilege were Ijucnod on tiie hand, 
in ardor to imirU thcni. The formnlity of reading was 
doae awavwiih by ."> Aimc, c. (5, which enacted that 
tho beuetit of clergy should bo extended to all who 
.s.e cio' '-d to it, 'withont rcpuring them to a-cad. 
Jlonefi, tergr IukI prcTimuily been aih'pted as a 
t.crm *. I'c.t.s iVeedoin from mjiUal punishment for 
a i.' ; i lias not till 7 A; h Geo. It*, c. ah, that the 

’ . V (. icegy wiis eiilircly abolished. — livi', Engliiih 

.u'i' - .A rts and Sciences. 

SocisTtus. (AVe rHiESPtT SociRtnts.) 

'iitiKKVotjiNcii, be-nev'-o-lens (Lat. lenei'oltntia, 
iVoMj ieije, well, and relois, wishing), in Ethics, denotes 
an entnest desire for the good of mankind, manifesting 
it O'if, !if> nt'ility and opportnniiy may offer, in acts of 
kindness anil l.■ha^^ty toivunls all. Some pliilosopihcrs 
attribute this adcctionto self-love; others to an instinct 
inhnren!, in onr nature, “ It is the benevolent passions 
onlr,” aiiy.s .\<lniri Smith, " wliioh can exert themselvos 
without any regard or attention to propriety, and yet 
lel.iiu v uicthing about them that is engagiiig." j 

Hr:.N'TiVor.!-.vcio in I'rig. Hist., was a means ofraiiiino 
Tpi’iiey IV'cnicriv rcHorted to by the kings of England, 
in vfoiation of ihe 'MagnaCharta. As the name implies. 
It was nominally a gratuity; but in reality it was a 
i.e t ed loan, exacted witli or without tlie ooadition of 
r'juyynu'nt. Edward IV. had fretjuent recourse to 
this means of raising riioncy ; but hy a statute of his 
sncccasor, Kichiird Jit,, itVas declared to be illegal, i 
IJeiuivolences were, however, extu'ted by Henry VII,, 
siiid occa-siotially, by means of circulars under tho privy 
seal, by his sueceiisors. Id Charles Jl. slat. 1, c. 4, | 
provides that no voluntary aid can be raised on behalf 
of the stivereigii tmt by ilie authority of parliament ; 
and the Bill of Rights, in E'eb. lOSfi, declares that the 
Jcfying of money for or tfi tbe use of the erown, by 
jiretenoe of pre.rogative, without grant of imrliuineut, 
i.v illegal. 

UssoiL Eiout, or UKWRaT, FruE, ien • i/ntnl', a 
nuxture composed of one part of torsnlphidc of anti- 
mony, two parts of sulphur, and six of ni trate of potash. 
The materials b»« reduced to a fine powder, and tho- 
rouglily mixed. VYhen ignited, the mixture bnma, 
giving out a remarkably brilliant and searching light. 
It is used in oases of ahipwreck, and is eapmble of uiu- 
luinating the air for a conaidcrablo space around. As tho 
mixture contains antimony, the fumes are poisonous; 
oonsequently, tho Bengal light oanuot be used with 
safety in inclosed or covered places; it is, however, 
muon used in pyrotechny. 

Behuaxse Lauocaqe. (Sen UtirsogtAir, Lxir- 
GvxQSa OP.) 

Bxivisa DxTB, ie'-ma/i, aftong tho Egyptians, is 
a term applied to three days of the week (Monday,. 
Wednesday, and Sal nrdayjj from their being days of i 
less ceremony ia religion than the other four. They 
gjj I 


Beazmite 

are BMaed from the henish, a garment of eomiaon mcs 
not of oeremOniouB. 

Bxmsoir. (See BkiceMCKOiT.) " 

BeirXAinir, Ow. (See Upk/oik.) 

Bunt Gbass, tlie common name for the gen. dyrosfft 
(which tee). 

_ BEHXitiB, hea'-atZ, in Oiicm., an oily solid, oryata), 
lizingin hexagonal prisms, formed from benBoixte by 
the action of chlorine. 

BBivxiJVg,AeH'-£ine, another name for benzole. (See 
Bbk-zolx.) 

BEHZOBirn, tm'-so-ene, another name for tiffuyl, 
(which tee). This word has been abandoned by Eiig- 
lish chemists on account of its being easily'eonioonded 
with beiiioiue. 

Beszoic Acre, ben-xo'-itc (Ci»H,O,H0).~An acid 
obtained from gimi-liciixoin. It is also found in 
the balsams of Tolu and Ecru, in slorax, and 
in the nrine of herbivorous animals. It is easily 
prepared by sublimation. Tho i>owdercd gum-ben¬ 
zoin is placed in a sliallow iron pan wiiioU is covered 
with a cone of bibulous ]>.sper. A heat of 3<X)“ 
Fahr. is opplied to llio pan, and the whole npi>ft- 
ratiis is covered by a second cone much larger than 
tlie first, made of hor.-iibsorhent paper. The vapoura 
of benzoic acid rise through the bibnlons cone, ahd 
condense on tho inside of the larger one; being thps 
prevented from futliiig b.u.-k into too heated gnm-ben- 
zoin. Benzoic acid liirms white glistening needles, 
having an agreeable nivuiuitic odour, and ahot, Ititfor 
taste. It melts at 24i)®. siiblinics at 293“, and boils at 
4<!2®. Its vapour muy be kindled, burning with a 
smoky flame. It di 8 .solvcs in 200 parts of cold water 
and 2.5 of hot. It is readiJy soluble in ether and alco¬ 
hol. It combines with the alkalies, earths,andmetallio 
oxides,forming benzootes. It forms si)lpho-,nitro-, and 
cJiloro-benzoic, by tlie sub.stitution of atoms of eui- 
pliuric acid, pevoxide of nitrogen, and chlorine, for 
atoms of hydrogen.. Its other compounds are too 
numerous and unimportant for mention here. 

Behzoic Alcohol, the alcohol of the benzoic series, 
—the hydrated oxide of tolurl, i.e. 

C., H, -h O -h Ho = Ci*H,0, 

Toliiyl, or lienzoeno. Benzoic alcohol. 

It bears the same relation to benzoic acid t hat Tittoiis 
alcohol does to acetic acid. Oxidizing agents convert 
it into benzoic acid. It is a colourtesB oily fluid, rather 
heavier than water, and boiling at 400®. 

Bekzoic Etkkii. —Oxide of benzoene, or toluyl. It 
is procured by healing benzoic alcohol and anbydroti.s 
borucie acid together m a closed vessel for some'bours. 

Bbxzoic Gbocp, —One of the groups of the benzoic 
series (which tee). The members of the benzoic group 
are analogous to tlio.se of the vinic or ethylio group, 
being all derived from a primary radical benzBj/l, ns 
those of tho latter group are from aihyl (which see). 
They are nearly all olilained from oil of bitter almonds. 

Benzoic Seb’ies.—.A very perfect and numerousserica 
of organic compounds, containing eight groups 

1. Phenylic group. 6. Anisic group. 

2. Quiiiouic „ 6. Cinnamic „ 

8. Benzoic „ 7, Eaphthalio,, 

4, Salicylic ,, 8, Indigotio „ 

The lienzoic series lia.s lately been rendered very im¬ 
portant from containing bcuzole and aniline, the 
sources of tlie coal-tar dyes. 

Benzoin, or G i'M-Benjamtn, iev^o'-in, or hen'-toin, 
n fragrant balaiMh obtained from the Benjamin-tree. (See 
RttbaX.) Itexudcsfrom incisions in the bark, and soon 
hardens l>y exposure to the air. Two kiniis ore distiii- 
guishedin commerce by the names of Siam and Swetofm 
benzoin. The former is most esteemed in England, 
Benzoin is used in medicine as a .stimnlant expectorant. 
It is, however, principally employed for tlie preparation 
of benzoic acid, and as an ingredient in the incense used 
in Greek and Homan Catholic churches. It is also an 
ingredient in funitgaling pastilcs and court plaster. 
Tlie agreeable odour produced by burning benzoin i* 
due to the evolution of the vapour of benzoic acid. 

B»wzoilfE, 5e»-zo'-i«e.-—ThiB compound must not be 
confounded with benzoin and fteneoewe (both of which 
see). It is isomeric with essence of bitter aimon^ 
hydride of benzoyl, from which it is produced by the 
action of an alconolio solution of jiotash, the oil bwng 
Howly changedinto a crystaUine mass. 






Serbem 


._ SfiMPle 

BEiraou, (0, ,H i J .—A hydr ocarboa of oob- 

•idenAile intportenoe, dorWed from coal tar. It vaa 
first obuiaed by Faradsjr frota a liquid prodaeod by 
compreasinaofi gas, and iras called by him Ucarbtireited 
^tsoberlicb ^crwsnls obtsined it from 
orazoic Bold; aad latterly Mansfield has procured it 
in large qaaatities from coabnapht ba and gas-liqnor. It 
IS a limpidi tolatile, ooloorless, and mobile liquid, aitb 
ApMtdiar odonr, hsTrag a specific gravity of O’SS, and 
bolUttg sit 1.77°. ^Exposed to a temperature of S£°, it 
OOndeaSes iato crystalline mnsses, whicb melt at 40°. 
It is insdtttblbiB water, but dissolves freely in alcohol, 
etb«^ imd ofi of tarpcntine. It is greatly used in the 
arte, oeiBg an excellent solvent for india-rubber, gutta- 
peroha, wax, camphor, and fats. The property of 
disaatnng fi^ and oils, added to its great volatnity, 
renders it very useful for removing grease-stains from 
articles of dress. It is sold for this purpose under the 
nanae of " benzine collas,'* at about three or four times 
its reiJ value. It has lately received a moat important 
application as the source of aniline (which see). It 
jfbrms substitution compounds with bromine, chiorino, 
and iodine, by the replat'ement of one, two, or three 
atoms of hydrogen by one, two, or three atoms 
of th^o bodies, giving rise to mono-, bi-, and 
tri-ehlorbenzole, Ac. It also forms similar compounds 
with peroxide of hydrogen , the rno.l^t important of I 
which is nitro-benzole, or art iflcial oil of bitter almouds. 
It is made by adding benzole very gradually to fuming 
nitric acid. On cooling, the nitro-beuzolc separates as 
an oil, and is purified by washing and redistillation. 
It is a yellowish oil, which solidifies in needles at 
fi7°, and boils at 415°. It has a sweet taste, and its 
odonr closelv resembles that of bitter almonds. It 
is much used in perfumery under the name of “essence 
of mirbane." Its principal use is in the mannfaoturn 
of asiliue for dyeing purposes, by passing eulphiiTcttcd 
hydrogen through it, or by acting on it with pro- 
tacetate of iron. Benzole is also known as 5ei>«tns and 

phtTte. 

'ButlzoTh, ben'-zoil (CnHjOa), the oxygen radicle 
of the benzoio group, from wbii.h all its incmbcis arc 
derived, as all the members of the vinous group are 
derived firom othyl. The s'ollowing examples will show 
this analogy;— 

C» H,O, + II0+O=Acetjcacid. 

5 O 5 -t- HO -t O — Benzoic acid. 

C* = Alcohol. 

C, HjOj-fU, = Benzoic alcohol, 

BEWZOtT.,HTBBinii or (C,,H,,Osn), cmciicb or oil 
qf httier (ttmonds.—The bittei-almoiid cabe, left after 
the extraction of the fixed oil, is mixed with water and 
fermented, until the whole of the aroygdalin is decom¬ 
posed. The mass is the-n distilled, and the distillate is 
purified by agitating it with milk of limo nod chloride 
ci iron. The hydro - cyanic acid contained in it is 
thus transformed into I'nissian blue. Pare hydride 
of benzoyl is not poisonous. It is a limpid, fiighly- 
refraeliVe, inflammable liquid, which boils at 356°, and. 
dissolves in 30 parts of water. Alcohol and ether dis¬ 
solve it in all proportions. Exposed to the air, it 
gradually absorbs oxygen, and becoinea converted 
into benzoic acid. It is the aldehyde of henzoic al¬ 
cohol !— 

Benzoic alcohol. Hydride of benzoyl. 

BpanniHnxcEiB.icr'-bcr-i-dci'-se-e, in Brit.,tho Bar¬ 
berry fmn., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in 
the sub-class Tkalnniijlora!, consisting of shrubs and 
befbiscetms porennials. The leaves are alternate and 
compotindi frequently they appear to bo simple ; but, 
in such cases, it will be found that the blade is articu- 
14ted to the petiole, which is evidoioc of their compound 
nature. The stem is often spiny, but general,fy free 
firran luUrs. The spines are nothing more than the 
bardened veins of some of the leaves between which 
the parenohyma is not developed. The flowers are 
•oihrames solitary, sometimes in racemes or panicles. 
*^c oalyk consists of ftree, four, or six deciduous 
sepals; the petals are hypogynous, and either equal 
to the Mpals in number, end opposite to them, ortwioe 
mi nuiioy; the etameiis are equal to the petula in 
»iuttbor, :aud opposite to them; the anthers aretwo- 
ciiled, each oell opening by a curioUs recurved valve 


ftom the bottom to tbe top; the carpeUs soHtajy, au® 
i has'bttt one dell; the fhiit is either aberrybracaiMtule. 

I Tile order inoludos twelve genera, which togotJjet eoji- 
taitt 100 species, natives of the temperate jiavts of 
. Europe, Asia, und America, some being exceodingfy 
common m ue moantainons regions of the north of 
India. The plants have acid, astringent, and bitter 
properties : tneir acidity is due to the presence of 
oxalic acid. 

Bkbbubis, icr'-ie-vt>, in Bot., the typical gen. of 
the nat. ord, .Sertcridac**, consisting of uumeroua 
species, found in temperate climates in most parts, 
except Australia. These are shrwba, often spiny, with 
yellow flowers and acid berries. The three wborte of 
organs in tbe flower are each made up of six parts: 
thus, there are six sepals in the calj-x, six pctiUa in tbo: 
corolla, and six stamens. The latter urif remarkable- 
for their irritabibty; for if touched at the base by an 
insect, or even -with the point of a pin, they start up 
from their natural reclining position, and close upon 
the pistil. The most interesting species is B, tml^rui, 
the common barberry, which is usually a bush from four 
to six feet high, but which, in Italy, sometimes beeome.s 
as large as a plum-tree. It is a very oniamental plant, 
especially when covered with fruit. The berries aro 
of an ovw shape, and, when ripe, generallf of a bright- 
red colour, but sometimes whitish, yellow, or almost 
black. Thev are very acid, and not fit to be eaten 
raw; but when boiled with 
sugar, they form a most 
refreshing preserve. They 
arc scmetiini's pickled, to 
be used for garnishing 
dishes, and occasioualiy 
they are put into sugar- 
plums or comuts. The bark 
and stem are very astrin¬ 
gent, and yield a bright 
yellow dye. A fungus, which 
has been named ^cidittm 
btrhtridu, is frequently 
found on the Underside <>f 
the leaves; und the com¬ 
mon, but erroneous opinion, 
that the minute spores of 
this parasite will produce 
raid in corn, has prevented 
the general einployroeiit of flic barberry us a hedge- 
plant, for which it 18 adinii ably adapted. Of the nume- 
rousapecies olBerhzH’. which are cultivated in Britain 
as ornamental shrubs, the finest is undoubtedly B. oris- 
taia, the brisi'edcaved barberry. This is" a hardy 
evergreen, producing eicoilent fruit. It is a nntiv'c! 
of Kepaul, and was introduced into this country about 
forty yen-s ago. 

BEsnaus. ber’-hnrt (Lat. JurJori),—The inhabitants 
of the Tiorthorn part of tlie Great Desert and the 
moantainons districts of Barbarv. The whole of theRi* 
scattered tribes are tlie de.scondant» of the aboriginal 
iHhahitanlaofJfortbem Africa. Their number is eiileu- 
dated to be at the present lime between three and four 
millions. They are of the middle stature; their com¬ 
plexion varies iTom red to yollowish-brown; and they 
are strongly and compaetiy’made. The head is much 
more European than African in type. Their eyes and 
hair are dark, and they arc erucl, suspicious, and im¬ 
placable in tlicir disposition. In anoicnt times the 
Berbers formed the largest part of the popnlatioii 
dwelling on the northern const tif Africa; but n[i«n the 
great Arabian irriinigration, in the 11th oentuty, they 
were driven back to the mountains anA desert regions, 
where they now live. In Algeria ibey are called 
liabyles, and are ns yet uriconquered by the French. 
Ill Morocco they are called SlielitKih; and in Tripoli 
they only pay ahomiiia'. allegiance to the Turks. Tho' 
Berbers who inhabit the desert have liecome macU 
mixed with the negro race, and are called Tuarie, or 
I'liwarck, by the Arabs. Tbe whole race, at the pre¬ 
sent day, seem to possess a wild spirit of independenee, 
which prevents them from uniting together or making 
any decided progress in civUization, They are con- 
stnutly figliting, eithersamongst themseWes or with 
their neighbours. Their dwSlings are mostly clay 
huts and tenU; but tliey have some stone houieein 
their villages. The mines of lead and iron ore in thw 





' _ j^ofato _ . ' . ■ ; ''33erriM6;-geese: ? ,/ 

jktlas ilonstains «o worked by them. They heTe ao]»^iMndy, hayececouraetoitimnl»htk; 
w»tee>miUs end oil-prcBses, and many of them hare nderitte it to arsae from increased intcrnidaotidhi Jt#^/ 
large herds and docks of cattle and shecj). They are sort to Wdod-ktting, &e. This mode appdsm tp fee thdh 
ttlsa agriettlturalj and have ah esoeeiai liking for the most generally recommended. The chromo^ panilyUe 
rearing of ftnit-trees. The Berbers were formerly affeotion, termed Whiers, also oomnioii.iBTnaiei vroe, 
ChristTaBs; but sinoe the Arab invasion they bare oU nntif recently, confounded with this abuto diseaeo. 
become Mahometans. _ _ Barbiers is a disease of nervous debility, and, there- 

Banciisra, buirff'~ta (Old Oer. |?sr4!lfa, lightning, fore, to be treated with tonics, cordials, tum halrittre 
shining; whence the name Bertha), in German Myth., diet. It commences with weakness, trambhng, and a 
is a apUitnal being, probably the seme, under a dififer. pricking sensation of the legs, thighs, and arms. Ikes 
ent name, as the ll nlda of Korih Germany; but in of appetite, indigestion, and emaoiation, soon ibllbw, 
Korth Germany, Mbldais regarded as a benign spirit; and at length, if the disease continues, the mnsclee 
whereas, in South Germany, BerchU is looked upon become paralytic. , 

as a mmevolcnt being, and her name is made use of BKatiir Fobcelaiit, her-lW ,—A pecnliarly hard 
to frighten disobedient children. Bercbta is especially white porcelain manufactured at Berlin, and mneh 
charged with the overlooking of spinners.-^ Jfi;/’. Brock- prised hy chemists for its valuable properties. Tubes; 
hanS* CbnreAafmns iiextkon. capsules, crucibles, and other vessels used for chemical 

BxBBAirs, in Ancient Church Hist,, purposes, are made of a Wonderfully Uiiri and white 

were the inhabitants of Berea. They ace highly com- variety. They do not crack when heated, and reinain 
mended in Berinture for their ready reception of the intact under the action of the most powerful chcmfcnl 
Gospel, upon a fair and impartial cxaimmition of its agents.^ They replace platinum when required for 
ugreement with OUl Testament prmihecics. the ignition of precipitates, containing easily-rednsed 

BEEmAWs, in Modern Church Hist,, a sect of dis- metals which would destroy a platinum crucible. They 
senters from t he Church of ficotlaud, who take their aro also of greet value in testing, where the resulting 
nameiimw, and profess to follow, the csample of the precipitateis small, but coloured, 
ancient Beroaiw, in Imikling their system of faith and BEEMif.Woot-wOBK. (dies EMBBOinsKir.) 

practice upon the Scriptures alone, without any regard BitEiiE, or Seek, hem (Fr. Am»e), in MB., a piece 

to human authority. Their founder was Mr. .tohn of ground projecting Iiorizontally^from the foot of a 
Barclay, who, in iVfS, left the Church of Scotland rampart on the outside, forming* a sort of pathway 
beeausb he had not been presented to the parish between the rampart itself and the scarp of the ditch 
chnrch of Fettercairi), tbongh the people were unani- surrounding the fortification. It is generally about 
moiia in his favour. The Bercana agree with the great three feet in width; if broader than this, it is called ttiO 
bodyofChristiansrespectingthedoctrineoftheTnnity, ehtmin de» rondet, and serves for the passage of troops 
and with the Calvinists regarding pr(*destinatioa and fromonopartof the works to another outside the waUa, 

' oleetion. They differ from other sects in rejecting all or for officers when going their rounds to see that the 
natural religion; in holding faith to be a simple ere- sentries and guard are doing tlteir doty. Sometimes 
deuce of God’s word, and always Hccotnpanied with a the berme has a low wall on theedge of the ditch, or a 
personal assuriince of salvation; in considering nn. row of palisades sloping outwards. A broad berme 
belief as the sin itgaiuat the Holy Ghost; and in inter- tends to prevent the. ditch from being filled With rtib- 
preting almost all flic Psahng as typical or prophetical bish when tho nirapiirt is exposed to an enemy’s fine; 
of.Iesus Christ, and reckon it a'perversion to apply but it has its disadvantage in offering a place on WKicu 
any psalm to individual spiritual experience,. The the assailing party may effect a lodgement, ami plant 
Hcreaus were at one time pretty numerous in Scot- their hidders'lor taking the place by escalade, 
land, but they are now nearly extinct. Beenardistes, ber’-nar’dinn .— An order of mohke 

JlKREK(7ARiiA.NS, brr-fn-nair'-i-nii», in Eccl, Hist., a nsnied after St. Bernard, a celebrated Froncisoan friar 
denomination thnt arose in iho IHh century, and ad- of the 14th century, by whom the order was reformed, 
hered to the opinions of licrengfirius, artthdeocon of bat not founded. ' Tlieir origin dates from the 12th 
Angers, who opftosed tho Itoinan Catholic doctrine of century, and they differ little from the Cistercums. 
trausubstantiaiion, aud asserted that tho bread and (iSce Cisterciass.) 

wine in the Lord’s Supper were not really and essen. Beesici,e Gkrke, Imr'-ni-F?.—Tbeberaicle geeseare 

tially, but only figuratively, changed into the body and niariue in their habits, and feed almost entirely on 
blood of Christ. The Roman Catholics ranked the alg® and grass-wracks (ZaUeira ‘mnrina). Like the 
Berengaria.ns utricng tho most dangerous of heretics. common goose, they aro only winter visitors to our 
BkhOajjot, Gil or Ksskjtck or, icr'-rm ■ lao/, a climate, add pass during the summer to the highest 
fragrant essential oil, obtnined by cxpres.sion or distil- northern latitudes. Tlie bird owes its name to a ridi- 
lation from the rind of the Bergamot orange. (See culous notion. It was formerly believed (itcan scarcely 
CiTRis.) It is extensively employed in perfumeryfor be said Unit the belief is to this day entirely abandoned) 
Bseuting pomades, and a,s an ingredient in most com- that these birds were produced from the commoii ber- 
pound essences; such as eau de Colujine, eau de miUe~ iiaolc, or b.arnacle, tho latter originating, in their turn, 
/{cite*, and .Tockey-chib bouquet. ’ from tho fruits of a particular tree, whoso branches 

BiiB 6 .MAHn,/iajty.raal (Swedish,mountain-meal).— dipped into the water. “ There is," says Gerard (who 
The nr-ftte given ti) a whitish earth, consistinK almost lived in the reign of Qneen Hlisabctb), “ a small island 
entirely of the flinty shields of microscopic plant- in Lancashire called the Pile of Foulders (on the west 
growths. (See XtHTOMACEJE.) It occurs in bog and side of the entrance into Morecombe Bay, about fiftoett 
ancient lake deposits in many’ parts of Northern miles south'ofClverst on), wherein arc found the broken 
.Europe, and, during times of‘great scarcity, it has pieces of old and bruised ships, and alsotbe trunks and 
'nean, mixed with flour, eaten »s food. Bonie writers bodies, with the branches of old and rotten trees cast 
assei't that hundreds of cart-loads are consumed every up there likewise, whereon is found a certain Hpumc or 
y ear by the inhabitants opthc north of Sweden. From froth, that in time hardeneth unto certain wiells in 
anslysis, it docs not appear to contain any positive shape like timse. of the muaWe, but sharper pointed, 
nntnmeut. * and of a whitish colour, wherein is contauied a tiling 

Bebibeet, ierHs-ier-e'.—A di-seascoommon in Cevlon inform like a lace of ailkc finely woven, as it were, 
And other parts of tho East Indies, chai ae.terizcd by together ; one end whereof is fastened into the inside 
diflicultv in brcaiiiing, weakness, stiffness, and a sen- of the shell, even as the flah of oisters and inusblea 
satiofl of numbness in the lower limbs, a bloated ap- are; the other end is made fust into the belly of a rude 
pcaranoeoftho (ace, and dropsical swelling of the whole mass or lump, which in time cometh to theshnpoand 
body. The disease commonly comes on slowly-, and form of s bird : when it is perfectly formed tbephell 
teniiinates in the course of three or four weeks; but gapeth open, and the first thing that appeareth is toe 
sometimes it attacks suddenly, and destroys the patient aforesaid laoo or string; next come the legs of the bird 
ih from six to thirly bonrs. The causes of tluB'diaease hanging out, and os it groweth greater it opeueth the 
arc not well understood. It is generally supposed tp shell bv degrees, till at lengtti it is all Como forth, and 
arise from exposure to cold da^p air, and the want of hangeth only by the bill. In short epaceofteritcomoth 
atimulaling and nourishing diet. Great difference of to lull maturiUe, and faReth into the sea, where it 
opinion also exists as to the best mode of treating this gathereth feathers, and gi-oweth to a fowl bigger thw 
disease, some regarding it ns a disease of debility, and, a mallard, and lesser than a goose, which the people of 
255 , ; ' ■ ■ 
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Lniit'ttsh^e ndl.kj no Mtier nnoia thita »*;tree«BtKH» 
wbichp^eeforesnidiiad itll thuteparts adjoiainu'do 
so abOQAd ihetewitb. ttuUs one di' the best is bought for 
three pence," 

Bsenv, in Bot. (See B:u;ct.) 

BniWslitli b<ii'<«aie'*i-{, is a term used by writers of 
the Middle; Ages to denote a kind of hunters who pur¬ 
sue Wild beasta. l?fae deriration is doubtful; by some 
it is SMd i^ oome Ibom heraare, to shoot with a bow, by 
Others from bentu, the ieuce of a park. 

_ Butiu, berth, in Mar., the etariou iu which a ship 
rides at Huchpr; also an apartment where any nuiubor 
Of lhedfficejs or ehip's company mass andre’siile. In 
atuSn'OT'War there is generully one of these between 
eeery two guns. 

BeKiE(oni,kllt., btr-iol-W-fi-tt (so named in honour 
«f Bcrthollet, tlui I’rench chemistj, in Hot., a gen. of 
Jdants belonging to the nat. ord. Zecfilutlueeie. The 
only species known is B.txeelaa, a majestic tree, grow¬ 
ing to the height of 100 or 120 feet, ivtiich forms vast 
forests on the banks of the Orinoco. The leaves of 
this plant are about two feet long and live or six iu^es 
Wide, Its fruit is a round woody pericarp, filled with 
Seeds or nuts, and so strong that it cannot be broken I 
without a sledge-hauimcr. 'The seeds more or less j 
approach a triangular shape, and have hard wrinkled j 
shells. These constitute, in fact, the well-known | 
limzil »uU) of the shops, also known in cominerce as j 
Juvvt, Grts/iniAo, and Bara They vicld an oil ■ 

well adapted for burning; but the SO.tKiO bushels im- i 
ported aunually into this ci»uatry from Hrazil arc | 
uhicily used us food. The kenieLs are said to he deli-' 
cions when quite fre.sh; but, iinfortunatcly, tbey ais* 
apt to become rancid, on account of the quantity of oil 
tber contain. 

BeRTL. (See AqrasiARitfE.) 

B£axi.i>iairs, he-ril'-ti-Hnf, in Bed. Hist., a sect of 
heretics that arose in the 3rd century, and took their 
name from Bcryllus, an Arabian bishop of Bozrah. ; 
They held that Christ did not exist before Mary; but | 
thata spirit, issuing from Cod himself, a portion of' 
the divine nature, was united to liiiu at bis birth.— Jitf. 
hlosheim’s AVclcsi'jn/iciil Uitiarij. 

Biianaiiii, htt-U-air'-i-i, tueu who fought with wild 

beasts in the 
Konian amphi¬ 
theatre, or 
who were ex¬ 
posed to tbeiii 
by a decree, of 
law. They 
were different 
from the gla- 
diators, who 
only fought 
with each 
Other. Thebes- 
tinrii were re¬ 
gularly trained 
and paid for 
their services, 
and greatly 'ii- 
creased during 
SEBSIABll. tj ,0 F.mpiro. 

The iHnstration is copied from an ancient bas-relief. 

BESssMiiB's Tbocess for Kbriitiko Irosr, bea'-tf- 
«ar,->-<Thia is a process patented by Mr. Bes.semcr in 
ISbd, for converting pig-iron more rapidly into malle- 
abla iron and steel. The ordinary methods for aecom- 
plisfaingthis oljject were very slow and tedious; and 
air was admitted very sparingly to the metal. Mr. 
Bessemer, on the contrary, in his operations forces air 
iatp and upon the iron. In the first plsce, he conveys 
the Mcpiid metal direct from the blast-furnace to a 
huijfe covered wronght-iron vessel, lined with fire-clay ; 
atmospheric .air is then forced through the liquid iron 
by means ,^ a fire-clay pipe passing through t he vessel 
and dijppihg into the fiuid metal. This pipe is con- 
peoted with a hot blast; and, as the air passesihrough 
the iron, its oxygen ooroes in eontaet with the carbon 
and other impurities, and carries them off. This is 
coatinned for somo time, and the iron is run out and 
cooled. When hard, it is broken up and conveyed to 
» paddHsip-furnsce, where jets of steam and air are 
foreed into and upon the iron,when it becomes molten. 
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The steaiu and air together act upon the metal, tho 
oxygen eonverting the carbon into cai^bouic acid, fhe 
steam is decomposed nnd the hydrogen escapes, sthile 
the oxygen unites »ith the iron, forining OxiaeW iron, 
which is again decomposed, the oxygen uniting with 
the carbon to. form carbonic oxide; while at the same 
time the iron is reduced to the mefsdlic state. If thstre 
is any snlphurspreseat, it is converted into snlphurons 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen. Mr. Bessemer also 
invented a piooe-ss by which he converted piK-iron into 
wrought-iron and steel in one operation. Alttough 
the priooiples of the process were right theoretioally, 
the invention did not prove lulvantegeous at the out¬ 
set, for the reason that a great quantity of good iron 
was lost through oxidation. Ultimately, the prodese 
becdiue perfectly succe.ssl'ul. {See laos and Sinai.,) 

Beta, 4c'-bi, in Bot., the Beet, a gen.'sf ^ants hi?* 
Umgitig to the imt, ord, ChenopoUiaeeie, and charatev- 
ised by aS-clelt perianth, five stamens inserted on a 
fleshy ring surrounding the ovary, and the fruit ad¬ 
hering to the calyx, uud collected m oUtsters of two or 
three. The species are found in Europe, the north of 
.ifrictt, and the western parts of Asia, if. vulgarU, 
the eommou boot, grows 
along the whole cou.st of 
the Mediterranean, aiul 
is cultivated iu European 
garden,s for its sweet, 
touder, and dark-red 
root, which is chiefly 
nsvul in England as a 
saind, but in France and 
(iermany us a common 
table vegetable. It is 
also cullivatod on a large 
scale iu many pans of 
the world as a source of 
sugar ; and it is believed 
at the present time that 
about 4UO,O00,fXl0 lbs. 
of beetroot sugar are 
annually prodnoed in 
Europe. {See Si’GAR.) 

The Ireet Used for this purpose is considered to he a 
variety of J3. and is known as the sugar-beet. 

The maugel-wur/el, so valuable as a field-crop for 
feeding cattle, is another variety, and is distinguished 
by botanists us if. tutguria, var. ttampeatria. The 
white beet cultivated in gardens for the sake of its 
leaves, which are used as a substitute for spinach, is 
also merely a variety of the same plant. 

Bhtei,, ie'-fef.—The name usually given to a narcotic 
masticatory, used by the Malays and other Eastern 
race.s. It is prepared by ^■o^ing up long piecea of the 
betel-nUt (see Aascs) in the leaves of the betel-pepper 
(see CuaVICa), previously dusted on one side with the 
quichiimo of calcined sh.dls. When chewed, the betel 
proruoies the flow of saliva, and lessens the per$]>ira- 
tiot: from the skin. Jt slains the mouth, teeth, and 
lips red; an effect which, though disgusting to Euro¬ 
peans, is considered ornamental by the natives. It 
iinparfs an agreeable odour to the tireath, and is Sup¬ 
posed to fasten the teeth, cleanse the gums, and cool 
the (uouth. The jnici! is generally awallowed. The 
narcotic effects of this mast icatory have not been ex¬ 
perimentally investigated by travellers. To owe not 
aocustoined to betel-chewing, the nut is powerfully 
astringent in the mouth and throat, while the quicklime 
often removes the skin and iWodens the sense of taste. 
After ft while it causes great giddiness. On those ac¬ 
customed to use it, liowcver, the betel produces weak, 
but continuous and sustained, exbilaraimg effects; and 
that these are of a most agreeable kind may be Inferred 
from the very extended area over which the practice of 
betel-chewing prevails. Brofessor Johnston believed 
that the coveted effect On the i^teifk is the result of 
t he combined infiueiice, first, or the eonstitnents of 
tiie nut; second, of those of the fresh pepper ; and 
third, of the substances which are produce or evolved 
in the mouth in conaegueaoo of the^oheroioal action of 
I he lime and of the saliva upon the Jngredients of both 
nut Slid leaf. In Lupoiuone of the Philippines, Meye*. 
found in every comer of the bouse a little bot or dish, 
in which are kept the betel-rolls, or iftyos, prepared 
for tlie day's consumption; and a btiyo is there offered 
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to OTonr: on« who •«ol«a»« jo«* *8.» piaoh oI muff or 
pipota in otbw OO'nntriea. ^nT«IfliSk^d thoae who 
wovkiu theionen ah*, earry the teyoa Tor the day in 
UtOehoxee or hags, llte^pi^vatioii of tha betel iiun 
i^iiie female meiabera of tbe family,who, during the 
foteacoa, may generaJly be seen lying on the ground 
BnAj oit bnyoa, These are consumed very rapidly; for 
etei^ man' who can afford it puts a Jtcih one In his 
mouth at least every hour. "'Wo have no means," 
w^twFi^essor Johnston, “of estimating the absolute 
'onaffitity of tliie nut which is consumed yearly foy the 
Xeiatie nations i hot it lUnst bo very oreat. It is 
chewed by probably not lets than fifty millions of men. 
If Wa^ow to each ebewer ten pounds-weight a year, 
whi^ ia less than half an ounce a day, this woiildjgivc 
the enormous oonsnmption of five hnndred millions of 
pounds-weigiit every year! Only tobacco, among the 
narcotics iu common use, is used in larger quantity 
than this.’’—Bef, ChtmiHty ttf Common L(fe. 

BitxBitsnA, TO i.iK AX Tnii root, or, he-th^t'-dti, is a 
colloquial phrase in Germany, employed in speaking 
Of theological candidates who are waiting for a living. 

BxTHUiurMi:tr.s, beth'-le-nmitu, called also Star- 
bearers, an order of monks that appeared in Bngknd 
about the middle of the Kith centurv. But little is 
known respecting them. They were distingoisbed by 
a red star caving five rays, which they wore on their 
breast, in memory of the star which appeared to the 
wiae men of the Bast. They hod a settlement at 
Cambridge. Another order of the same name was 
founded on the island of Tcnerifie, which has forty 
houseSfChieOy in the Canary islands; but they are also 
to be found in the Spanish AV'estlndies. 

Bexboxhucst, i«-<r<if/ie'-i»«M# (Goth, fronup, to 
trow), is a mutual engagement or promise by a man 
and woman, with a view to afuture marriage. The word 
literally denotes the giving one's troth, that is, true 
faith or promise. Among the ancient Jews, the be¬ 
trothing was performed either by a writing or a piece 
of silver given to the bride. Frequently, the en^ge- 
ment was entered into very early in lire, though the 
actual marriage did not take place till the parties were 
of a proper age, and generally a twelvemonth or more 
elapsed between the betrothiuent and the marriage. 
During this interval, the young people had liberty to 
see each other, which was not accorded to them before; 
and the woman was considered as the lawful wife of 
him to whom she was betrothed. The engagement 
could not be broken off by the man w'ilbout a bill of 
divorce; and if the woman was unfaithftil, she was 
treated as an adulteress. Betrothment amounts to 
the same witli what is called by civilians and canonist.s 
snousuilta or espousals, sometimes despomation, and by 
the French,yfttwpaiiffe*. Betrothment is either solemn, 
made in the face of the church, or private, made before 
witnesses out of the church. To Wtroth by giving 
uiTiai, or earnest, ia called by Middle-Age writers 
SM&arrors. Betrothment being of the nature of a con¬ 
tract, is subject to the same laws and conditions as 
other contracts. It can only be recognised as valid 
between porsonelegally capable of entering into such 
an engagement, and is vitiated if effected through force, 
fraud, or intiniidatioii. In Germany, where betroth- 
ment iastill common, there are various laws in force 
regarding it. The consent of the xiarents is always 
necessary if the parties are under age; hut if the 
mirents withhold their consent nnreasonahly, theper- 
tnisrion of the judge nvay be obtained to enter into the 
{smtnact. If the opinions of the parents are diverse, 
the. law givea efl’ect to that of the father. In some 
pnrts of Germany, the consent of the relatives and the 
presence of witnesses are required to render the con* 
tract vaUd ; in others, euch a contract is not only in- 
vslid, but the parties to it are punishable. By the 
onnrtion law of Germany, however, betrothments are 
Tsiulin every case in which eonsummation or conae- 
criUabH By the priest has taken place. The parents, 
in such cases, areuotsJluwcd to apply for a dissolution 
of rile eontwmt, nor can they refuse their consent, ex¬ 
cept for: highly important reasons, In case of refusal 
to fulfil the contract by nvarriagC, the Injured party is 
allowed an action at law, to cq^pol fts peCformnnoc; 
but from the evils that result.firom unhappy maxriages, 
the Uveans resorted tp to compel its fulfilment are never 
grent,-^tt8ttal1y a small fine or a short imprisonment. 


The berimtbinentgenerallytakes place in a aknall eSneihii - 
of relations and Irienffs. in Bussia, the hetroitlmieatt 
now forms part of the miirriage ceremony. Iis!Bng'« 
land, formaibetrothments were usu^ down to the time 
of the Beformation, The ceremony is said to have 
consisted in “ the interebangement of ring^ thekisSj 
the joining of hands, to which is to be added the tcsli* 
mony of witnesses.” Whoever, alter betrothment, re¬ 
fused to proceed to marrisge, was liable to ezcomnni- 
nication, till that sjiecies of punishment was abolished 
by 26 Geo. II. e. 83. The only rcanedy now for the 
aggrieved party is an action at common law for breach 
of promise of marriage. . 

UriiTiyG. (d:#e Gamiwo.) 

Butvi-a, let'-u-Ut, in Bot., the Birch, a goni of trees 
or shrubs belonging to the nat. ord. StHildceat. With 
the e.ro<sption of B. aularctioa, an evergreen s'hrttb 
found in Terra del Fuego, all the species flourish be¬ 
yond the tropic in the northern heinisphere. S.atbdf 
the common birch, is one of the most beautiful of our 
forest trees, end is found in mostof the northern parin 
of Europe and Asia. Under favourable circumstancek 
it grows to the height of sixty or even seventy fieot-; 
but as it approaches both the northern and southern 
liinita of its native region, it gradually decreases in 
size, and ultimately appears as a mere bnsh. This 
leaves are small, of no ovate-triangular shape, and 
doubly serrated. The bark is smooth and sticeiy 
white, and the outer layers are thrown ofi’as thotjmhK 
increases in diameter. This tree yields usefill timber 
for turnery, hoops, fish-barrels, cattle-yokes, and other- 
articles in which lightness is of more importance'than 
duraliility; the wood is also employed for inaking char¬ 
coal. The bark is valuable as a dye-stufi', and, being 
exceedingly tough, is turned to a variety of uses by the 
pt)or of Northern Europe. Eight boats, or canoes, are 
formed of it by the Baasiana on the Volga; it is sonve- , 
times employed i.-i stead of slates for roofing houses, 
Bomotimes twisted into ropes, and is even used TdT 
making hats, shoes, and drinkin^j-veeseU. The outer 
layers yield an oil Which is much prised by the tanner; 
it is this which gives Bussia leather its pectlUar odour. 
In the spring ibe sap of the birch contains miioh Sn^, 
and forms, when fresh, an agreeable beverag*5 when 
fermented, it constitutes what is called birch wine, a 
h'quor employed medicinally in domestic practice for 
stone and gravel. The young twigs are in general nse 
for besoms. In former days they were thought to be 
indispensable instruments of education, and, in the 
school-boy’s mind, were ever associated with the Latin 
grammar. The gracelbl tree known as the weeping- 
birch, and which will be suggested to all by the last 
sentence, is generally regarded as a mere variety of 
of S. alba; but a few botanists view it an a distinct 
species, and name it B. pmidnlti. B. vigra, the black 
lurch of North America, yielda a fine-grained valuable 
timber, and, like the common birch, a saccharine juioe, 
B. papgracea, the paper birch, is a native of the-more 
northern regions of too same continent; it is remark¬ 
able for its tough bark, which i.s used by the Indians as 
a substitute for paper, and for constructing canoes, 
boxes, and baskets, B. lento, another American spe¬ 
cies, commonly known as the cherry-birob, yields the 
timber called mouutaia mahogany; its bark is one of 
the sources of the volatile oil called oil of winter 
green, {See Gpai,thxria.) The bark of the Aslatio 
siwies, B. bkajnpaltra, is used in India as paper, aad 
for lining the tubes of hookahs. 

BETiaACE.st, bet-u-lai'~te~e, in Bot., the Birch fam,, 
a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class 
MonochUmydeee. All the species are either tree,v or 
shrubs. The flowers are uui-sexual, the fertile being in 
one catkin and the barren in another. In each, small 
scales take the place of a true calyx. The fruit is dry, 
indehiscent, and one-ceUed, with » single seed. There 
are but two genera, Setulo and Alnue (yriiich «ee), and 
about aixty-Sve species, almost all uatives ofthe colder 
regions in tbe ntartbcm hemisphere. Many of these 
are very Valuable either for their tiraher, or for their 
astringent, tonic, and febrifugal barks. 

Betwebit Decks (Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., signmes 
the space contained between any two whole decks of 
a shli*, ■ 

BeveIi, orBEVip, bet*-el, a term used by btulaera 
to express a surface sloping from anotiier, at an angle 
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m&e* knd toaturSMie ofAnjr of tbe Bidei»«» «t r^ht 
lOi^ to Melt otii«r, be with » plane er any 

iaetnuBetttt to p^ent a new MU^aoe eloping it an 
etbtow anm to «sillii» ^ Idle other earfaces, it is said 
to be beviltod , SbetiaiDe is also given to the inatra- 
XB^ erito 'whidi carpenters and masons work aariitoes 
sfhkih are Mijtnred to slope at the same angle. In its 
•iBSitest tolto it is a pieoe of wood, with a thin plate 
of weal milbiagin a groove at one end, so that it may 
tona ea^ angle with the wood less than two right 
aagleii. 'Kid steel plate can be fastened with a tight- 
Uttg anew when it has been brought to the required 
Sngle^b Haoh., oog-wheels, with beveiled edges, or 
iimtUdjfem’, as they are termed, are used to transfer 
tha motitve power from one direction to another. 

SxtxbaOS, hev'-e'-rSJ (Ital, beceraggio), a term 
implied to ail Hqnids which are used either to quench 
. l£e thirst, sthnniate the stomach, or cause a bcaithy 
totortial a^on. There arc several kinds of beverages; 
mch as eooUng, refreshing, tonic, stimulating, &c. In 
ilte lffid^o Ages, dermtpe, beveragiiim, or biberagivM, 
ilws the money given to a workman, over and above 
hit ordinary wages, for the pnrposs of buying drink. 

afternoon and evening potations at eo'Ueges were 
ftotnerly called beoeraga,; it was also a term applied 
to a toeat upon weanng a new suit of clotiies; ami the 
ditok given by a prisoner npon eufering a debtor’s gaol 
was gener^y osSed a beverage, orgaraiiA, 

Bay, (SesBno.) 

Bezjs Gouxx, be-zekof~dtx (Beza's Coder), a cele¬ 
brated Banttscript of eertain books of the Kew Testa¬ 
ment, presented in 1581, by Theodore Beia, to the 
university of Cambridge; whence it is sometimes also 
called Codex ^ntabrigienM. It is a thick qaartu 
volume, and contains the four gospels and ibe Acts of 
the Apostles, wntteo in Greek, upon vellum, with a 
corresponding Batin text on every opposite page. In 
17S0 a facsimile edition of this eudex was published, 
to two vote, folio, under the editorship of Br. Tiioraas 
Xipliag. enUtled *' Codex Theodori Becie Canlabngi- 


X^pluig, enUtled “ Codex Theodori Becie Canlabngi- 
entte Bvangelioe, et Apostolorum Acta conipleetens, 
wadratis literis GTasco-Latious." The text of this 
MS. deviates more from the received readings and 
friKB the principal MS. authorities than any other, and 
to critical weight it ranks the lowest of the four leading 
Mss. The other three are the Codex AUxandrinns, 
to the British Musenm; the Codex Yalicanut, in the 
Tatican libra^; and the Codex Hegiue Parinenme, in 
toe Imperial Library at Peris. The Besa MS. is very 
aooient. Br. Kipling was of opinion that it must have 
been written before the 3rd century; but the general 
opiskm now is, that it belongs to the latter end of the 
6tb og 6th century.—Kef. JEngliek Cgelopadio—Axis 
smd Sciences. 

BuzAWr, he-cent', in ITumis., a gold coin struck by 
toe emperors of Coostantinople, deriving its appel- 
latidn from Byzantium, the former name of that city. 
They were the only kind of gold coin current in Koro)>e 
far • long period of time. Tt appears that there were 
various kinds of bezants, differing in size, weight, and 
the quantito of alloy that was ^ded. The common 
beraut of Constantinojde was worth about nine sbil- 
Engs : it is often found in the form of » Sat dish, with 
the head of our Saviour upon it. The name was after¬ 
wards given to gold coins struck in many Kuropean 
eoiu>trito,and in England up to the time of Edward Ill. 
Silver bezants wera also coined at Consttmtinojile, 
toniter to size to those of gold; and silver coins so 
caiM are mentioned in old records to have been 
current in this conutry in the reigns of Stephen and 
Joho. The only silver coins in the collections of nu- 
luismatiste known by this name are pieces of money 
•truck at Gitostantinople, aboiit llfX), and at later 
periods.—Bef. Jtepfisk Cgclopisdia-^Avtje and Soicnoes. 

BkAi-lfXito Her., one of the nine roandlets; acir- 
ctdar cliarge representing a piecd of gold, takiogits 
■itiaMe from the did Byzantine ooiu so catted. In 
blazoning armorial bearings in whieh these charges 
fdte fitoa^ the metal is not described, as the bezant is 
always or; or gold, and the namo itself is therefore 
sttfflekmt. 

B»2ianrir> or BzzirtAx, 6(ssd»'-<«, to Her., a shield 
at oh^ge is said to be bezanty when it is strewcd l 
■838 . 


or tootled wHh •'.great Bumber '■'fa'sfriWs 

befanty is • cross composed Of towBtotSi' 

..BEZO'k* STOgsa, to-sor'.' (Barston,' fmwdtor.'.Mt- 
deta to pdisoa), concret.i«UB foimd .to toS ttitosaefo 
of varions animals. They are brittle ■-■■<g!j>Jifatti|pto 
masses, about the size of a mnSll waluto^ tokil Ato 
mostly dark oEve in colour. Ok bcii^ out 
they present the appearance of • imeleas snrrUtoided 
byccacentrio deposits.- They occur prtoetotiHf ^'^lto 
stomachs of oriental goats, deer, imd autetoptoiStod 
were formerly looked upon as postenins saperitotoral 
properties. They cured all diseaaes, ana aowd SB ktoi' 
dotes against every poison; and wore to BuelitoMght 
after as to be worth ten times their wright to^^idd. 
Thamost valued of these was obtained fama toOwSd 
goat of Bersia, and was called the Bssoar Oriim- 
iaiit. They are found, more or less, to ill hKtbitoru, 
and sometimes occur in the stomachs of persona Evtog 
much on farinaceous food. They oonfito IdliO-fidlic 
and ellagio acids. 

Buzoavan-Olll, ba'-ga-ead ps-to' {«.«. fievriatiiBS 
of the Baity), is the name of a ve^celabratod reKgio- 
philosopbicsl didactic poem, dating faom about the 
1st century of the Cliristian era, and whiifa is inter¬ 
woven Hs an episode in the great Indian epic poem of 
the Mahabbdrata. It comprises a eorapleto systrat of 
the religious philosophy of India. The best euititm to 
ihe text, with a Laini toanslation, is that of A. W. von 
Sobtegel (Bonn, 1846). Thera is an English trsamiaiion 
of the work by Wilkins (London, 1785), and one by 
Thomson (1956); and a German translation by Bhiper 
(Leipsic, 18:54).—Kef, W. von Humboldt, agber ide 
unter detit iVurnea Shagavad-GUd bekaaute Epitodedes 
Mahabhurafa. Berlin, 1827. 

Biuhu, bdng, the common Indian name far fhn 
seed-capsules and larger leaves of the native hemp 
einploved for making the celebrated narcotic calleci 
Ratehueh (which see). The Indian hemp is a spooUs 
of the genus Ca-Hnalt* (which eta also). 

Bl, 6» (Lot. Lie, twice.', a syllable signifying twicM 
or doubk, and used as a .preaz in certain compmmd 
names; as biceps, two-headed; ktmispu, two-^pointed; 


names; as biceps, two-headed; ktmispu, two-^pointed; 
bi-carbonate, a carbonate with, two eqaivtohots of 
earbonie acid to one of base. 


Binssic Acm, bi-bdd-ik, to Cbem., an acid which 
requires two equivalents to a proto.xide of a base to 
form a neutral salt, such as tlie pyrophosphoric, lae- 
taric, and malic acids. 

Bidiev. {See EzcTtfruBA.) 

Bizze, hi'-bel (Gi'> fa biblia, the books), is the 
name first anplied by Chrysostom, in the 4th century, 
to that collec'ion of sacred writings which is regarded 
by Christianr. as the revealed wortTof God. Thesswri- 
tings ora divided into two parts,--4ha Old and the Hew 
Testament, the former containing 39 books, the latter 
27. The Old Testament only is regarded as sacred by 
tho Jews; but both the Old and New Testament «re 
held as sacred by Christians. The term testament iS • 
translation of the Latin tealamewltm of the Vu^toi 
which, in turn, is a translation of the Greek woruzito- 
ibeie, a covenant. In the New Testament the ttol 
Testament writings are designated as the Seitotttrey 
the Scriptures, or the Holy Scriptures. About 
180, the term Holy Scriptures is used to toeludb the 
Gospels; and Ireucsus calls the whole coUeolion of the 
books of the Old and New Testsmeut the divine Sorip* 
tures and the I-ord's Scriptnres, The Old Testomtoit 
is a name used by St. Baal (2 Cor. iii. 14^, being attonr* 
latiou of the Greek expression pa(ma ctoiMetot md 
covenant. 

TAe Old Testameni.~~ThB Jews divided Uie bodlteof 
the Old Testament differeuUy from the present metb^, 
so as to make only 22, and thereby to ootretotesd with 
t he number of letters in tbeir alphabet. Th^ divided 
them into the Law, tbo Prophets, Bsdttes Ha^Ojjptoblt 
or boly writings. Theltow oottmvitedtiieifivebdb& df 
Moses. The rropbets were divided tote the «triier 
prophets, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, •nd Etogs, tod the 
later prophets, which were agoto subdivided toto the 
greater prophets, Isaiah, Jorsmtsh, tod lEsririto; and 
the 12 lesser propbeif. The I£a|^ogntph(u to btoy 
writings, oontamed the Psalms, Broverbs, Jok Sozqg 
of Songs, Kuth, Lameutatioos, XteclesiaeteB. Betoer, 
Baniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, tod Chronielea. The drat 
three of these boohs were oaUed the poetical boohs, or 








iMtiTflfa is ^iulr 0iu«c4[Be*i «aAiiiM» fa«aquioe»u«a ft<6m kwiw %e6fi 

voQi* iw to tile ACCsttfAnwttl 4iSBi^ bookt, tiM Bimtedflnt# w jprect oauacil 

tB»4nMMiai0tii^74il^H^ iVota bitt era eetoBtur in iiiunb«r.’: ittoeor^ng to jneiyher •omm^^ 

notOTes «s«Bd aBioog theaucATM. !I%e. •mDgesie&t Ftotomr ilPihiUideilpIiiiik witm fmindisg. &e SbiW^ Jti 
B^itwed % I^otostMto generally ia tfaet adopted ^ Atexanoine, wishadtokaTea copy of tiM JewitiilwMl 
liactin JOn&er. Xite CHd Xcetunent «m written is and applied toBleazer, the j«wi5b hi|^-pde«t at Aaam^ 
£MsMafi;witii tbe exoeptioB of o«rtaiii later portiona aalein, for prc^r perunu to tiandato tite/ JSielMWir 
is Oitoim. Xdtile is known of tile history tile Scriptures into Greek. Bleazar accQ«tdtogty tost 
; aaeirsd hooks prericms to the time of the Jewish cap- elders ftom eaoh of the twelvo tribes, serentyfitwS is 
'thdto* Aeoordisg to the command of Ifoees, “the all,—whence the work was temediSep^sghit, so reuftr 
rtla^of tiie law** was "patis the side of the ark." Xt beu>|; a round number. Thera is no dbnbt! ihto. thw 
topeciMiletitot to the same Baoetnary were consigned, rersion of the Septuagiot was written* at different 
' tos^ wnrepredoced, the other sacred bocdni. After tunes, and by different hands. The Bentatooch wMfln^ 

' the eompletion of tite temple, Solomon direotedAhat translated probably in the reign of ftolemy :Xspn» 
these hooka should be removed into it, and, also, that or of his ton Philadelpbus, and it is allowed to &va 
' the Aitnra cdmposUions of inspired men should be se- been done with great fidelity and aBcaraeyi Kaxt is 
: esred is the same place. On the capture of Jornsalem point ofezoellenee is the version of the Provtoba. The 
^:iffebuchadneszar, BndtbeeoDseqaent destruction of Psalms and tbs Prophets have been 'fvey isdifferestl^ 
the temple, the autographs of the sacred books are executed. The Septuagint version was in great esteem 
leapposeo. to have perisliad: but, doubtless, nnme- amongthe Jews in the time iff Christ; and yetymaecy 
Tons copies of them existed at that time, some of of the quotations in the K«w Testament w« made 
wlneh were carried by the Jews to Babylon; for from it. Josephus, too, makes more, nse of this Seto 
we ffiid Daniel (Ban. ix. 2,11—18), when in captivity, tuagint than of the Hebrew text; but at alptorpeik^ 
refecting to the law, and also expressly mentioning when the Christians employed tlie Beptiiagint, Hw 
the predictious of Jeremiah, which he could not Jews rrieoted it. Pragmenta of three Greek traiMlis> 
have done if he had not seen them. After their tions of the Old Testament, all of, or near the 
return from captiviij, we are told that the people oontury of the Cliriatian era, are‘ preserved in the 
requested Pxra to bring forth “the book of the law of Hexaple of Origen, known as those of Aqtdla, TheOf 
Hoses, which the Xord had commanded to Israel" dotion, and Symmaobus, of which the first is the moito 
(Neh. vid. 1). According^, Bara is said to have col- valnable. The principal of the other early translationB 
looted at many copies of the sacred writings as he are the Byriae or Pesnito (literal), from the Hebrew, 
could, and from them to have prepared a correct edi- made about the end of the 1st century, and mttbraeing 
tion. From the time of Ezra, the Hebrew caaonis both the Old and Hew Testaments: the Coptio, Irimi 
generally eonsideredto have been completed, and Jose- the Septaagint, probably about the 3rd oentniff, iad 
phns aSinns that from the lime of Artazerxes down to including the Hew Testament; the Ethiopic, from lihe 
his own day, no one bad dared either to add to, or to Septaagint, probably in the dth century, ininodii^ a^to 
take from, or to niter, anything in the sacred books, tite E ew Testament; the Armenian, by Hiesrob, frma 
, Great care was taken by the Jews to preserve the ae- the Septaagint, in the beginning of the Sth eentoiyj 
entaejr of the sacred text, and from an early period they the It^iu, from the Septutodnt, in the 1st or find umi> 
Were in the habit of numbering the words and even tnry, embraced also the Hew Testament,—hut onl^ 
letters of each book. In the Talmud a digest of Jewish frajpnenta of it now exist; the Vulgate, which to'tiie 
laws conipiled between the 2nd and flth centuries, an great authority with the Koman Catholica, was made 
mromeratioD of the various readings indifferent M.8S., from the Hebrew liy Jerome, a.B, 31)0; the Gethicver- 
aa well ns the words and letters in the fiilde, is given, sion of Vlphilas. of the 4th (asatury, but m which oaiya 
'When the Talmud was onmpleted, the Masorites of part only has come down to us. From a belief in tiie 
Tiberiae coramcBoed their labours, were nunied absolute integrity of the Hebrew text, in consemtenee 

from »«soTO, tradition, as their annomtions were the of Us supposed preservation from error by tUe Hasora, 
oral traditions which bad been handed down from pro- it was not natil the 17th oentury that any ekteiisive 
vions centuries. They are said to have fimt divided collation was mode of the various Hebrew MM. 
tiiodiffereotbaidui andsectioBsiataveracs, aud tohave Among the first to call attention to this auligeot WM 
iiiTCnled the rowel-points and accents. They marked Louis Cspell, who, in his “ Critioa Sacra," published 
the number of verses in each book, and the number of at Paris in IhaO, called attention to the differences that 
words and letters in each verse. They noted tfae verses existed between tlie Hebrew and Bamaritan Pentto 
where they thought something was forgotten, the words tench, and between the Hebrew text and the Septaagint 
which they believed to be ohanged, the letters which version. At length tho necessity of a eoUation of 
they thought superfluous, the repetitions of tho same Hebrew MSS. began to be generally acknowledged; 
'WSQg, the different readings, the words whiob are re- and some attempts to that purpose were mode by 
daodant or defective, the number of times that tho several subsequent editors of tlie Hebrew Bible, The 
same word ia found in the beginning, middle, or end first great attempt made for that purpose, however^ 
ofa. verse, the differentsiiptillcations of the same word; was that of Br. jKennieott, commenced about X7fl0. 
eneb were some of the labours of the Masorites to in- Tho first volume was published in 1768, the seoond ia 
ears tile a^macT of the text. As to the.value of the I7e0, The total number of Codioet coUatad by or for 
toboun of the Masorites, bililieal critics are mneh Dr. Eennieott was 694, of which 634 were M8S-, ^ 
dividm|nopinio». Some maiatakitba.t we are greatly printed editions, and the remaining 17 were oojues tff 
indebtra-to tiiemforpreserviagthc purity of the sacred the Talmud, rabbinical works, and ool leeti^i of 
toxt, whue o^rs are iff opinion that they eoirupted various readings. Of those, about 250 MBS. were eol- 
tMtaxtfayenbStitntingfortheancieutand true reading lated by Dr. Konnieott bimaielf, and aesrly 4fl0 by Iris 
<» torir forefatiierB, another more favourable to their omidiator M. Bruns, of the university of Helmmdt. 
prqaaiees, and more opposed to Christianity. The Of these, some were coBsIed throughout; others only 
ae&ffimopmtou, h^ever, is, ttiat they discharged their in a few aelect passages, from bi^g written m eon- 
duties in a fair ^d conscientious manner. The oldest formity with the same standard. In the opinion of 
versions of the Hebrew Soriptures are the Samaritan Dr. Kennicott, fifty-one of these MSS. were from 600 
Pentatenoh, and the Septaagint or Greek translatioa. to 800 years old, and 174 from 480 to 600, Soon after 
Theformer of these 18 supposed to date from about this. Rofewor Be Eossi, of Parma, publitiiad Iris 
the tinwof nto Aabylomsh captivity; for it is not T«ions readings of the Old Testament k 4 vols.Ato. 
likely that, after that time, on ooeount of the eumiQr entitled, “VsiriBi Lectiones Veteria Testamenti ex 
that esistra between the two peoples, they would have immensa Mannsoriptornm editorumqne Codicum con¬ 
trail slated and adopted the books of the Jews. The g«riohaa8l*B etexajniiiat«"(Parni», 1784-88), to which 
Samarltaa Pentateuch now extant is said to be a ver- a supidemeiit was added in 1798. He re-examined 
Mpn from toe aarliw Hebrew Samaritan, into theaiore many of the MBS. coated for Br. Eennieott, and 
modem Samaritan, and ww nAde befom the time of verified toe extraots from toem, betides examiniiif 
Qrigen. Much difference of opinioa hae axiatod aato namerous additional MSS. and printed editions^ so 
toe value of toe Samaritan Pentatoueb ; bat it is now that ttoi total numberef MSS. and editioBB ezamiued by 
generally agreed tbaC it is on tile whole much inferior him amotmte to about 1,900. Of the immense moss of 
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Bible Prohibition 




KtiUia unhiWRBl fuft in ihi* eauntt^t mts mpiu^dia 
tke nigBoi'jamei i. At » noRf«tj»Be« of dMaes at 
Sanpton Ootir^ hi tba begintitiij; of lilM, for jettling 
ifao VMce of fho CWn^t tho importanoe of a new 
tnuk^ioB of the Scriptures woe bronght prominentl; 
forward. It met with tbo approrid of the kiofTi anL 
armosernente wore at onca made forearrying ont the 
pneeot. Fifty'fonr eoholarg, most oistinguished for 
load of loaming which this duty required, were 
acieetedfor the work, and Anally forty-toren of them 
mdertoek it. These were divided into six oompaniea, 
to edeh of whioii a certain portion of Scripture was 
aaaigned. Each person of a company was to prepare 
atninslatiOn of the whole portion committed to that 
company, and these savem translations werq then 
revised at a general meeting of the company. When 
:«oompan;^Im in this way agreed upon their version, 
it was to he transmitted to each of the other conipa- 
Hies, so that no part was to be without the sanction of 
the whole hody. Two of the coinpaniiHi sat at West- 
mioster, two sd Oxford, and two at Cambridge. The 
Anal revision of the whole was conducted in London by 
two delegates from each of the six companies. These 
twelve scholars wore occupied for nine months in the 
discharge of their oritioal duties. The work of trans- 
lationdud revision occupied from 1607 to 1610, and it 
oaitie forth from tho press of Eobert Barker in 1611. 
The best evidence of the excellency of this translation 
is that it has remained in general use to the present 
time. Many are, indeed, or opinion that the time has 
now arrived when a new tranwalion is necessary, and 
that, from our improved knowledge of the originals, 
and our better nnnerstanding of the general principles 
of translation, a greatly improved version would be the 
result; but such opinion has not yet met with any 
general response. There have, however, been many 
translations of particular books by private individuals. 
Sef. Davidson’s V'Mieal OrifirUin ; Home’s Intro- 
duotum <0 the Holy Scriptaree ; Kitto’s liibUcal Ctfclo- 
fifBilia; Smith’s DicWoMii^ of/Ae fjiWe; Eadie’a 
siaetieal Dictiouary; Knight's Cyehpredia. 

Biota Bbouibitioi.-.— Tho prohibition of the Bible! 
to the laity, us held by the Koman Catholic church, 
took its rise, in the Middle Ages; for there is sbnndant 
evidence showing that it did not exist in the early ages 
of the Church. From the time that Gregory Vll., in 
1080, declared that the Latin language should'bethe lan¬ 
guage of the Church, the Vulgate bedame tho scripture 
text.; and, conseqiienliy, the public use of vernacular 
copies of the Scriptures ceased. It vias not, however, till 
119f> that Innocent HI., with a view to check the spread 
of the reformed principles of the I^'alden3ea, pro¬ 
hibited the private possession ov reading of the Scrip¬ 
tures without the pecmis.sion of the Church. Similar 
prohibitions were issued at, Toulouse (1229), at Bcr.iers 
(1233), and at the synod of Oxford (1383), when 
the principles of WickliiFe were spreading. Since 
that time, numerous enactments of the Church have 
bem made ou this subject, one of the latest being that 
of Leo XII. (1824), in which he condemned Bible 
societies. 

Biata SociXTiBs are associations formed for cir* 
Cttlating copies of the Holy Scriptures. Among the 
cjrUer and more important of these associations were 
tliH Soeiety for Proraotiug Christian Knowledge. e.s. 
tahhshedin 1688; the Society for sending missionaries 
' 1*0 indiftp in Dcnnmrlc 1700 ^ iTipi Sociotv tor 

Promoting Christian Knowledge in the Highlands' and 
Jalauda ot Scotland, formed in Edinburgh 170i) ■ the 
Jteaviaa Missuinaiw Society, founded in 1782,’ the 
Book Society for Promoting Holigione Knowledge 
«mong thePoor, lormodin London 1750; and the Nav^ 
Mid Military Bible Society, established in the year 
17M. The efforts, however, of all tliese societies were 
•till Ikr from being equal to the object in view. The 
arst idea ofestablishing the British and Foreign Bible 
Society arose from tho great scarcity of Bibles in 
Wales i and the earliest etopa towards its formation 
vreretalcen in 1802, On March 7,1804, a pwbUc meeting 

of ahottt 800 persons of variows relig)o««denominntions 

was conVened; and it was then resolved that a society 
be Corihad, under the desigiAtlon of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society,the sole object of which shall bo 
to aDcourAge# wider diffusion of fh* Holy l^iptures, 
A oOttmuttea eff thirty-six individiulv, of mions reli- 
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ing body was to consist of36 faymen, of which U wwStoto 
be chnnAmem 15 dissenters, and 6 foreighars reoidwtla 
OP near the metropolis. Every clergyman or iHoirii *^g 
minister who is a member of tbs society is eatitlaw^m 
attend a^ vote at any of the meetings dl‘the eomtiilllb. 
uoo of the iundii'mentiil rules of tne 
it was to promote the circulation of the SfflfiptiMMai 
without note or comment, both at home and Msmad, . 
This subsequently gave rise to several oontiWvanHai i 
at one time certain divines of the Church^of Euglsma 
i nsisting that the Prayer-book oiight toAie given along 
with the Bible; and, more recentw, the efreuiatioa 
the Apocrypha on the continent, afong with the canon* 
ical books of Scripture, led to a prolonged. oontmverSy. 
(See ArocBTPHii ContBOVKasT.) The British Bid 
Foreign Bible Society soon became the parent of 
nnmerons other associations for the drenl^Oli ofiho 
Holy Scriptures; and at present there twe in eennec* 
tion with it about 700 auxiliary aocietieS, a like aninbvw 
of branch societies, and about 2,000 associstioBS.. 
income of the society for the year ending 81st Ms;i^, 
1861, was £250,650; of which £1^7,16.4 was derived 
from subscriptions, donations, legacies, interest, Ac.; 
£82,909 from receipts for Bibles, TcstBnei)ta, B>d 
drawbacks of duty; and £777 from special contribh- 
tions to tbeChbiese New Testaihent and India fund. 
The total expenditure for that year was £165,462; and 
the number of Bibles, or portions of Bibl^ issued 
from London during that year was 1,787,398. 
the establishment of the society down to 1^1, they 
had issnedno fewer than 39,315,^6 copies of thcBible, 
or portions of it. The Society for Promoting CfaHstian 
Knowledge ranks next to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in its efforts to diffbae copies of tM Holy 
Scriptures, although its operations are not oonflited w 
that object. The average annual issue of this Surety 
is about 160,000 Bibles, 75,000 New Testaments, and 
300,000 Common Prayer-books; besides obhar books 
and tracts amounting to about 4,000,000, Like 
the Bible Society, it issues trauslatiOus of the Scito- 
tures in foreign languages, and has its agents ior 
promoting the diffusion of the Scriptures abroad. 
The Edinburgh Bible Society was instituted in 1809. 
Its average andual income is about £3,000; and it dis¬ 
tributes annually about 3,500 Bibles, a large portion of 
which are in the Gaelic language, and are circulated in 
the Highlands and islands of Scotland, and in the 
colonies. In the United States of America the first 
Bible Society was that established at Philadelphia, in 
1808. In lfil7 the American Bible Society was formed 
at New York. It has now about 1,200 anxiliory aoeie- 
ties in all parts of the United States, and has an 
mmual income averaging about £80,000; of which 
rather more than one-half is derived from the sale of 
Bibles and Testaments; the rest from donatione, col¬ 
lections, &o. It issnea annually upwards of 700,000 
Bibles, Testaments, or portions of Scripture. Its 
head-quarters, the Bible-nonse, is a large and magnifi¬ 
cent building, erected by public subscription. On tho 
continent of Europe, the first foreign Bible society 
was that formed at Niimborg, 1604; but the seat of 
its operations was subsequently transferred to Basel. 

In 1805 a Bilile society was formed in Berlin, which 
subsequently became merged in the Bible Society of 
Prnasia, esfablishod in J814. This is the most flou¬ 
rishing of the German soeiefieii; and it has issued 
upwards of 2,tHM),fl00 copies of the Bible and New Tes¬ 
tament. In 1813, tlie Kussian Bible Society was esta- 
blilAcd in St. Petersburg. _ It carried on its operations 
with great activity; but it was suppressed, by order 
of Nicholas, in 1826. A Protestant JJible society has 
since been formed for the purpose of sopplying Pro¬ 
testants in Bnssia with the Holy Scriptures. In Paris, 
a soeietv was formed in 1818, and still exists, under the 
name of the French Protestant Bible Society. There 
are similar societies at Stockholm, Copenhagen, Ham¬ 
burg, Lubeck, Dresden, Frnnkfort-nm-Main, Stutt¬ 
gart, &e. , 

. Bibijx PAtrraatfH, pam'-pe-rvm (1^,, Bible of the 
roor);.^Before the invention of printing, » copy of the 
Bible being rare and expensive, the principal subjects 
of the jOldttod New Testanien t were represented mapaW; 
forty 38r flity pictures, with a short explananou at 
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BmidAK Aaits^tTxxzzBkOr Bibucaii ABCBJtoso&r, 
$• Mte name given to that science which 
tEeidn«£ tiiiB anticraitieet the ]>oliUoal oonstitatioB, one* 
inaBlkWSt so., of that people with whom the 
BEb%Scnptnieaorieinated, or those to whom.it refers. 
Jk knovdedge of biblioal arohtsology is indispensably 
aeej^msiy tS a right understanding of many parts of 
Ben|tture. Thongh this study primarily regards the 
demdt pe^le, yet the manners, customs, Sx^ of the 
Ms^bouring Bemitio nations neoesssrily form part of 
iti ^'be ^notpal aources of this knowledge are the 
aad Kew Testaments, the books of Josephus on 
Jnw^ antiquities and the wars of the Jews, the 
wMtinga of Philo, the Talmud and the Babbinical 
■woAtt the Greek, fioman, and Arabian writers, 
Wnoient monuments, and the works of modern travel* 
le*fc For tl>e first work on Hebrew arcbesoiogy wo are 
indebted to J>r.Thomas Godwyn, whose book, “Moses 
and Aaron, or Civil and Eoclesiastical Bites used by 
the Ancaeot Hehrews,” appeared at Gxford in 1616. 
The Ctormans have particularly distinguished them* 
selves in this department, and among the more recent 
works thnt have appeared, ore IVamekroB, “ Eutwurf 
der helm. Ailterthumer ” (Weimar, 1781, 5th edit. 
ISa^J j John, “ Bibl. ArchasoIogiB’* (S vols. Vienna, 
176^1806); Bauer, “ Iiehrbuch der hebr. Alterthu* 
iiier''(Xiei^ic,1767): DoWette, “ Jiehrhncfa derheb.- 
md. Arclueologie" (Leipaic, 18H, 2nd edit, 1830); 
BosenmilUer, “ Handbuidi der Bibl. Alterthumskunde ’* 
(Leipaic, £823); Winer, “Bibl. liealworterbuoh" (3rd 
edit.Lei£)BU),18^). In£nghah,thereareatraDdation 
of an abndgment of John’s “ Biblical Archesoiogy," by 
Pxofitssor Upbam (1827); Horne’s “ Inhrodnction to 
the Bbly Scriptures” (vol. S); Kitto’s "Pictorial 
Bibleand the oydopasdias of Kitto, Smith, Eadie, Ac, 

Brantcan Cbzxxcish ia that science which oonoems 
itself with, the origin, history, and present state of the 
original text of Scripture. It comprises a eritioai 
knowledge of Hie languages in which the Scriptures 
were on^ually written; the composition, collectioa, 
and preservation of the different books; the age, eba* 
ractw, and relationships of the various MSS.; the 
vantows readings; and the different philolomcal and 
faistericai means to be employed, in order to &termine 
■what the text was as it proceeded from the different 
penmen. Its tendency is not, as is said by some, to 
Weaken or destroy the foundations of Christianity, but, 
on the contrary, to strengthen and increase them, by 
proving the authenticity and genuineness of tbs Holy 
Scriptures* It is divided into two kinds, a lower and 
a- hiigher,i—the former merely concerning itself with 
the words as they stand in the various MSS, or printed 
texts,; Hie latter implying the exenoise of the reason in 
judgiag of'^e texts from the context, flom the circom* 
BtanoBs of the writers, &c. Of these two, the former 
isthe more important and reliable; the latter, as being 
more opm to eopjecture, is liable to be abused. Bib* 
lisal entiewm is of comparatively recent origin. It 
aiTOse, partly at least, in consequence of the oontro* 
vMtiea in which men became involved on religions 
sttbjeots, and the necessity of having a correct standard 
tO'Whieh to refer. It is utterly impossible for human 
caution and dihgenee to guard against the slightpst 
deptmtare teom an author's original words in trans- 
cnoiiig, and, consequently, in the course of many cen* 
turijriii And by being frequently transcribed, numeroas 
diffemsht readings bad actsen, wliich it becameneoes- 
saiw to decide betvreen, and to weigh the evidence by 
wh«fii they were rei^ectively supported. The anthen* 
tic reading wuri; be determined by authorities, and 
these autfaoiittes are judged of by oertrin rules. Bib* 
Itcal criHcism, then, in its Strict and proper sense, 
coa^Krehends '^the com and sobstanoo of that know- 
ledge wiueh enables ns to discover a wrong reading, to 
remeee rt ftonpt the text, and to obtein, as nemrfyas 
ims^e) tbB original words of the Bible." It is dis- 
Hnet frma isteroretetioB, but it fonus the basis If it; 
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we ahot^ tte uarefui to see that ws hive Uawords, 
“Thor* are five sources," says Br. Baridsan) '“ibote 
which criBeism derives ml its in seaertaihi^ tl^ 
ohanaes that have been mnde in the erigtaal tas^ oif 
the Bible, and replacing authentio iwa^gs easchidhd 
by them." Thfse are—1. Ancient versions Of f|w 


tical conjecture. (See Binns.)—!?()/■. Hr. SjwiiliOtfk. 
Treatiee on Sibtical CrUidem; Porter’s Priae^plM ^ 
Texlmd CrUieiem. . ’' '' 

BiBnicAii IsmwBxt^Tio'x, or Sackks HxxKXtnrf- 
Txes, is the Science of teaching or expounding toe 
meaning of the Sacred Scriptures. When the. Inters 
preter hss obtained a pure text by the resujte of criti¬ 
cism, he enters upon another and a more impm^taat 
field,—that of its interpretation. He haa now a twofold 
duty to peribrra : first, to associate in his own mind,, 
with the terms, the exact idea which the Spirit intended 
they should symbolise; and, secondly, to excite the 
same idea ia others by means of spoken or written 
signs. He has to apprehend the meaning of8cri{durei, 
and to exhibit it when apprehended, so as to be intel¬ 
ligible. Biblical iuteipretation is either grammatical 
or historical,—grammatical, when the meaning of the 
words, phrases, and Bentenoes, is made out from the 
ueue loquendi and tbe context; historical, when the 
meaning is illustrated and oouUrmed by InsturieM ar¬ 
guments, which serve to evince that ho other sense 
con be put upon the pSksage, whether regard be had 
to the nature of the subject or to the genius and 
manner of the writer. {See HxBnxNlinxxcs.)—Bqjf. 
Tiaei\ttoii'a SaereJ Hermeiieutice. 

Biblicxsts, or Bibob Bootors, Ini'-li-eiete, in Eccl. 
Hist., was a name given, in the 12th and 13th cen¬ 
turies, to those doctors or learned men that made 
the Holy Scriptures the chief subject of their study 
and tbe text of their lectures. The scboiastics, on the 
other hand, brought all the doctrines of faith, as well 
as tbe prinoiplcB and ]>recepts of practical religion, 
under the dominion of philosophy. The seholaBtuiS 
came to be regarded as men of much more ability and 
ingenuity than the bibiicists, and their lectures were 
Hooked to and admired by the young; and, conso- 
qucntlv, tbe Bible dootors’wero despised. They liad 
lew scholars, and had not even a stated time for read* 
ing their lectvires in any of the famous European unf- 
versities. The scholastic theology, with its trifling 
subtilities, prevailed in all the universities and colleges; 
of Europe down to the Eeformation. 

BTBuOGUArBY. Wft-it-oy’-rrtjfe (Gr. bihlion, a booh, 
graphe, a writing), may bo dehiied to be the science of 
books. Anciently, tho term bibliographia denoted the 
writing or traiiscrijption of books, and a writer or 
copyist was termed b'Miographot. Whtsn the tsrima- 
CTtoing of books ceased, after the introduction of 
printing, bibliograpliy came to signify an acquaintance 
with ancient manuBcripts, and a skill in the deciphertn|; 
of them. The term was not used ia its pi'fHient signi¬ 
fication till about the middle of tho 18th century, and 
it was first introduced in France, Bibliography (for 
which bibliology or bibliogmiy would bo more appro¬ 
priate) denotes a knowledge of hooks, with raterenee 
to their constituent parts, their difff'rent editions and 
degrees of rareness, their subjects, authors, classes,. 
&c. There are some who would include under biblio¬ 
graphy many other branches of knowledge, indeed, sp 
many as to render it imwissible to lay down any limits 
for the science at all. The sphere and duties of the; 

_ laid down in the 
following extract. “ It is the business of the biWiO^ 
graphar, then, to trace the history of books In regard 
to their forms and other ooustituehts, andcooBdqumrdy 
to trace the beginnings and progress of typogmpJiy, 
It belongs to him in a particular manner to maik to*' 
differences of editions, and to point out that editida of' 
every book which is esteemed the most correct and 
valuable. In tbe case of books pnbUsbed anonymously 
or under feimed names, it is his business to indicato 
the names of their real authors, toaster as the ditoove- 
ries of literary history ternish the means Of 

so. All rcmiu'kable tects atteohing to toe history Of 
boohs, such as the number of their «MUrions ,. their raiM)i* 
ness, their havu^ been condemned to the flames, ex saiW' 
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_ , Sorijttnre that nihgitt ba JM|8. 

«iMr fbmr euteuise. Xhe practiee of uua act MNI 
WJKhitediywanio c{mneiborCbaCbi^l&.tbft. 
othsnd ‘Mptnires. It waa int;r»ditc«d 
iand about .1070, aoid was ranch in TPEua with tba laW' 
lie anthoslssU that wece feusd araona ^th« iteroM!!^ Olf 
Ororawell aodthesoldiera ofilw pacliBitH»tt,s^sjHtil 
tikis unsatiaiactoiy method Of nroouni^ whittk 
imamned to be the divine approbation Or dMOsiithtiai 
of their plans with reference to the ^oat irifthkSihMtV 
ters in every-day .life, Anather method of diviuihg l^ 
seleotine; passages at random frenn « booki was 'ttm 
Sortet Virgiliana!, in which a copy of Iho wo*l» . 0 f ,tho 
Xiatin poet Virgil was used instead of the Sihlot—IBcT, 
Cbamben'e JSncgaloptBdia. 

Bnuouama, hie-ii-o-wot'-ni-tt .(Qr, iiSItea, end 
mania, madness,—book-madness), is a word !«<»»% 
formed from the Cireek, to denote a n^ion for tiiopos* 
session of rare and curious books. The time iiibliosia> 
niao is not guided in his selection ofbooks by thedr mens 
utility or the value of their contents, bin rather .by 
some accidental circumstances connected with tiiem- 
With him, rarity is what gives ite chief vain* to * 
book ; ao that he is ever searching after books of 
which only a few copies have been wintsd^ or sow 
known to exist,—early editions, works tbat'baye isauMd 
from a particular press, printed in a partjOidar inaunMtr, 
on vellum or on large paper.—books bound in a jwrti* 
cular wav by a particular binder. Q'he editions .of tbo : 
classics Dy the Blsevirs and the FouUses are tnh^ 
prized; of the Italian classics, by the Academy tidkia 
Crusca; the books printed by the Dlzenirs and Aldnsy 
those bound by Perome, Sozerian, Imwis, or jPsgjrn#. 
At the saio of the library of the duke of BoxbacgkSj. hr 
1812, a copy of the first edition of Boocacio's “pe* 
Cameron,” published WValdarfer in 1471, was soldfar 
the euormoOB sum of £2,260. This led to the ftonMtioa 
of the Koxburghe Club, for the printing of rare dr 
hitherto unedited books, the members of wbiob agreed 
to dine together annually on the anwversMy of the sale 
ofthe Boccaoio. (iS'esBoxntiKiaitx Ci>un.) Pr.BibdiUi 
in his “BibUoniania,- or Book-madness, containing 
some BCOQunt of the history, symptoms, and cure of this 
fatal disease," after giving an account of the eminent 
book-oollectoTB who have Mien victims to it, describes, 
ns its sywptoffls, a passion for—1. large-paper oppies ; 
2- unoni copies; 3. illustrated copies; 4. unigne 
copies; C. vellum copies; 6. first editiona; 7. tone 
editions; 8. black-letter editions; and prescribes fye 
its cure—1. reading useful works ; 2. reprints of scarce 
and valuable works; 3. editing our best andent wri- 
tems; 4. erecting of public iustitatious; 5. encourage¬ 
ment of. bibliography. 

BtJtotOTHXCA, bib-li-B-fhe'-hil (Gr. NSUatt, *nd fiejre, 
a repository), properly signifies a library, or reped.- 
tory of books. In literature, it denotes a treatise 
givmg an account or list of all the writers on aoertain 
Bubiect; thus, we have bibliothecas of theology, law, 
philosophy, £c. There are, Ukewise, universalbibUo- 
thecas, which treat indifi'erontW of all kinds of bt>oks; 
sneh as Watts's " Bibliotheca Britannicaalso, saiwt 
bibliotheoas, giving an account of none bnt authors.^ 

1 reputation. (See BiBUOGBarw.T.) 

llicaesDiiXB, bi-kSp'^m-lar (Bat. bit, tmoe, eaptula, 

I a capsule), in But., having two capsules oontaiuing 
seed.s to each flower. 

Bicabbi’ilettbs HTnnooxw, bi~tar-iv~r«f’‘teii, — 
Olcliaut gas. Also a name apj^ied by Paraday to oil 
gus. (Sea Carbow.) 

Biog,orBisR,&i»e (Ang.-!Nor.),inPaint,,apals-bla© 
colour, which is prepared from the Ziapit arrMaua 
(smalt), and is inclined to be sandy. Bico bears tbo 
lieat body of all bright bines used'in common work, 
but requires good and careful grinding, and is, after 
ultramarine, one of the beet of colours, A green, 
formed by mixing the blue with orpiment, bears the 
some name, as do also certain compagitioBs of indigo 
and vorditer with chalk. ^ 

Biasps, bi'-aept (Lat. bit, twice, e^af, a head), in 
Anat,, is a common name applied tos^eral muscles_w 
tike humau body, from tiicir having twoTBstinct origins 
or heads. The principal of these are the bicep.y flexor 
cruris and tbo biceps flexor ouhiti, the forinor sitoatea. 
on the httid part of tiio tU^, the latter do the foes 
part of the 03 humeri. 


of snob catalogues that the student comes to know 
whst hsB been written on every part of learning; that 
kid avoids the hazards of euooautering diflloalties which 
have already been cleared; of discussing (jueations 
which have already been decided; and of digginjg in 
miDesofliteaiture which have already been exhausted.” 
{JUt'.j^iiogr<^ktt,hY Maovey Napier, in JEmcwc, Brit.) 
The number of bibhographical works ttsat have ap- 
pesMddn our own and other countries are su numerous 
that weeau only afford to notioo a few of the principal of 
them. OncoftoeeBrliestattemptslo present a ooniplete 
•survey of larinted literature was mailo by Conrad 
Clesner,whose ‘‘Bibliotheon Universalis,” in 1 vol. folio, 
ai^eared in 1645. The works are arranged according 
to the names of their authors; but it is limited to 
works in •Greek, Batin, and Hebrew; so that even in 
his day it could not be said to bo universal. The “ Bib¬ 
liotheca Britannica" of Hr. Eobert Watt of Glasgow is, 
With all its imperfections, a most meritorious and use¬ 
ful work. It was priblisbed in 4 vols. 4to (Edinburgh, 
182-t), in two of which tbo works are arranged olplia- 
betktslly, according to their titles, and in the other two 
Bceorditig to tlioir authors. It professes to ba ** a 
universal catalogue of all the antbore with which this 
coantry is acquainted; embracing every description of 
AUthoia, and every branch of knowledge and litera¬ 
ture;” and it also gives a large number of works in 
other languages. The other labourers in this field of 
literatitre, however, have generally confined themselves 
within narrower limits. Some confine themselves to 
books written upon one particolar department of 
knowledge, to works belonging to a particuUr period, 
or iasuing from a particular press; to anonymous or 
pseudonymous works, or to rare or curious books. Of 
these wo may mention Lownde’s ‘‘Bibliographer’s 
Haunsl of Engbsb Literature,” giving an account of 
rare, enrions, and useful books, 4 vols. 8vo, London, 
1834 (a now and improved edition of this work is in 
course of poblication, under the editorship of Mr. H. 
G. Bohn); Darling's “ Cyclopsedia Bibliographies," a 
library manual of theological and geucrai literature 
and guide to hooks (Loudon, lB5~-8); "A Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature and British and 
American"Authors,” by S. A. AJlibone, 1 vol. 8vo (Phi¬ 
ladelphia, 1850): Horne's “ Manual of Biblical Biblio- 
graphy;”Hibdin‘s”LibrawCompanion,'’1834;IJpiinet’s 
“Manuel du Idbraire et ae I’Amateur des Livres," 4tb 
edition, 5 vols. 8vo (Paris, 1842-44) (a new and enlarged 
edition of this most valuable and useful work is now 
in oourse of publication); Querard’s “La Praiioo Lit- 
tOrairo/' 10 vols. (Paris, 1827-42); TJe Bure's “ Biblio- 

f raiibie Instructive, on, Traitd de la Counuissanoo des 
livTcs rares et singuliers, contenant un Catalogue 
raisoitnd de la plus grande partie de ccs livres prdcieux 
qui out pam 8acoe,ssivrmout dans la Ecpublique des 
Lettres depnis I'invention de I’iiuprimerie,'' 7 vols. 8vo 
(Paris, 1783-8); M. Barbier's “Dictionnatre des 
Anonymes et Pseudonymes," 4 vols. 1808-9; Ebert’s 
“ Afigameinos bibliographisches Lerikon," ,3 vols. 
(Leipsic, 1821-30) (an English translation of this work 
has appeared in 4 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1837); Hoinsins’ 
■“ Allgemeines Bfioberlexikon,” witli supplements, 
11 voTs. (Leipsic, 1812-62); Erseb's “ Handbuoh dor 
dentsehen Literatnr,” find edition, 4 vols. (Leipsic, 
1822-40} (Srd edition, by Geissler, 1845); Vater's 
Literatnr der Grammetiken Lexika, und Wdrter- 
Saminlungen aller tiprochen der Erde,” And edition 
(Beritn, 1947). 

BnblOMAKCT, 6ii-K-o-ia3»'-s« (Or. biMion, a book, 
>aud iwanlria, ^vination), an attempt to gain an insight 
into ftrtarily by opening the Bihic and taking the pas¬ 
sage whufli Brat oflers itseK as a nieaiis from which, 
gnidanoe or ndvioe may be derived with regard to any 
worldly matt® about which the divinermny be in dpubt, 
Borne praetised It by going into a place of worship, and 
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Blo^tro ■ ■" .BU®-'.;''■-." 

Bicj>T£it> i^’iaUr, a castlo ftnd village in the noi^^i- apaee.at the «aroe reUlive dietence ftc^ ieiKjh*® 
heUrhood of Faria, wt.nated on a hill, and cammanding aa in lfl46.-^Eef. Snfflith £^e{M<a«lta-r>-d>rta ;a&d ici« 
one ofthh fiheat ;^weot 3 of the captnl, of the coarse enoer; IiBrd&er’eH 0 Nd 6 ocl-^JMtraNoM>)ri • : 
oftbeSeinet and of the eitTlrona. liouis XIII. erected Bntiraiai,, hi-en'- ni-di (Lat. his, tirioe. o)MiMr, 3 ^Mr)« 
the oMtle'for the i^idcnce of inralida. Wlien Louis in Hot., a term applied to a plant vrhich aprihga fthm 
XlVk aftemards imiH the Hdtel Bojal des lavalides, the seed one year, but does not fiovrer a&o Wed/thttil 
Ibefitre heoame a great hospital, for which it is well the second yohr, when it perishes. Fhe biennial root 
acUpted its healthy situation. Water alone was is commonly enlarged at the close of the iifet wason, 
tfanting in its Ticinity; to obtain which n well was dug by an accumulation of nutriment intended fon the 
in the rook. Bibfitro contains, also, a house of cor- support of the plant during its tlowcriug and finding, 
rectddn {meUttm de/oree) for dissolute persfui-s, thieves, The carrot or the turuip is a familiar example of anch 
swindlers, £c. Since revolution of 1703, a prison a root. 

hw, been erected for those criminals condemned to Biffin, Uf-fin, an apple baked slowly and |»essed 
<hn galleya, who are afterwards sent to the pnldio flaii Norfolk js colobrated for it. ^ . , 

dockyards. Both in the prison and in the house of Bioamt, lig’-d-nie (Lat. bigamia), in LaWj is on 
bOnrection are shops for the grinding of glass, and for offence against the holy state of matrin:tmy, and con- 
other kinds of work in which the prisoners are usefully sists of a second marriage, having a former husband 
employed. In the busxhtal, several hundred beds are or wife still living. 8ucu second marriage is simply 
allotted to aged patients. None are i^dmitted under void and a mere millity, by the ecclesiastifsaWaw of 
the age of 70 years: they are attended with the greatest England; and yet the legislature has thonght it just 
care, and spend their letsuro in the construction of to make it felony, by reason of its being so great a 
Uttie toys of wood or Imne. Bicetro also contains a violation of the public economy and decency of awell- 
laree hospital for incurable madmen. _ ordered state. By the laws both of ancient and modern 

BlcoKjris, ii-lror'-BM (Lat. Ji*, and eocMK, a horn), is Sweden, it is punished with de.atb. M'ith US, the 
« term sometimes applied in Anat. to the hyoid bone, statntc 9 (feo. 1 v. c. .11, makes the oflenee punishable 
from its having twoprooesses like horns. Formerly, it with penal .servitude for seven years, or iinprisonroent 
was also applied to muscles that bad two termination.s. j w ith or without hard labour for not more than two 
fiicuspinxs, or BicvsniiATr, bi ■ kun'-pid» {Liit.! yeiir.s. 
his, and eaenis, a spear), in Anat., is applied to the | Ilioirr, bite (from the Sax. hppan, to bend), the. 
two first pairs of molars in each jaw, from their having I double p.art of a rope when it is folded, in contradis- 
two spoarlike tubercles. ! Unction to Uie end. 

Bidal, or Bidaue, bid'-al (Jid and afr), an ancient I HiasowiA, biy-no'-ni~<i (named after the Abbd 
custom in England, by which friends are invited to | Bignon, librarian toLouisXlV.), in Bot,,theTrnmpet.- 
drink ale at some poor man's house, and there to con-1 flower, the typical gen. of the uat. ord. liiytiottiactm, 
tribute something to his relief. The species are trees or shrubs, nsiialiv of a climbing 

Bniniirct Beater, bid'-diag.-~.TX was part of the habit, and furnished with tendrils. The leaves are 
duty of deacons in the early Christian churcli to act as oppo.sitn, and generally ternate, pinnate, or conjugate, 
monitors and directors of t he people in the. eierei.se of The flowers arc mostly in terminal or axillary panicles, 
their public devotions; hence they made use of cer- The corollas are trnmpet-shaped, and are coloured 
tMn forms or worda to give the worshippers or hearers varioualv, wiiitc, yellow, orange, purple, or rose. All 
notice when each part of the service began. Bishop the species are magnificent plants when in blossom, 
Burnet informs us that before the Keformntion, when and luvve long been cultivated by florist*. They are, 
the priest had announced his text, he called on the with few exceptions, too delicate to withstand our 
people to go to their prayers, telling them w'hat they climate, and will only grow freely in stoves. Prom the 
were to pray for, " Ye shall pray,” says he, "for the leaves of the species JB. chica, the Indians of South 
king, for the pope, for the holy Catholic church, &e." America obtain a red dj'e celled china, or caeajiira, 
WThen this was done, the people repealed their prayers, which they use for painting their bodies and their 
counting them upon their beads, in perfect silence, the arrows. This chica must not be eonfnuuded with the 
priest kneeling down likewise ana saying his. The beverage of the same name. (See Zea.) 
risiogof the priest was the signal for all to cease their BlONOjtiACBai, 6 /';-HO-Mi-ot'-ae-e,iuIJot.,anst.ord'. of 
devotions, end the sermon was then proceeded with, dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class Corolltjlone. 
The 65th canon of the Church of England enjoins that They are usn'dly trees or shrubs, often twining or 
beforeallsermons.lectures,andhoinUies.thepreathcrs climbing; r-irely herl) 8 . 'They tlonrieb in the hotter 
and ministers shall move the people to join with them parts of Asia, AtV'ca, and America, being unknown in 
in prayer in a certain form. This form ja known as thesi Europe except in aoulUvated state. The chief interest 
bid^g prayer, or bidding of prayer, because in it the of these plants lies ii. their beautiful trumpet-shaped 
preacher is iireot.ed to bid the people to pray for cer- flowers. There are 41 genera and 450 Bpccies, 
tain speoifled objects. It is now rarely used, the prac- Bigot, big'-of, a word applied to a person perversely 

tice of reading a collector some short prayer before and obstinately wedded to some practice or opinion, 
sermon being generally substituted for it. The form bnteapeeiBUytoouewhoadiicrcswitljve.ht’nicncetDan.y 
■‘“Let us pray," repeated before several prayers in the peculiarnotionsorextraordinarydogmasupontinestioiiii 
English Liturgy, is taken from this practice of the of religion. According to Camden, the use of the word 
Bwly Church. ’ dates from the time when Gisla, daughter of Charles 

Biela's Comet, be'-la’t (Gr. terme, hair), a comet the Foolish, was given iii marriage to Kollo, duke of 
disOovered in tbo month of February, Id’ifi, by a Brus- Normandy, When Hollo had received the investiturn 
nian named Biela, at Josephstadt, in Bohemia. It of the dukedom, he was desired to kiss Charles's foot; 
SMJComplisbes its elliptic revolution round thosunln but he refused to comply, and on his friends urging him 
rather more than six years and a half. It. approaedves to submit to the ceremony, he replied, in the EnEUsh 
theearth's orbit mOvc closely than any other cometary tongue, “ ee, hg Qod /’” for which the king and his 
1 >ody that has yet been observed, passing through the courtiers derided him, and, repenting his answer with 
—descending node of its own pstn, at a comparatively imperfect jironuncialion, called him iin**. After this 
short distance from the orbit of the eartli, and, in occurrence, the Nonnans were ordiuariiy called 
oottsequenee, a collision between the comet and the or bigols. 
sartif was very much feared at one time, until careful Biku. (iSee AcoittTtJM.) 

•cdcnlstioBs of the comet’s orbit were made, and all Bilbeiet, (iSsc VAccHfitm.) 
i^rm on the subject shown to be groundless. In 184t> Bibboes, bil'-boee, long bars or bolts of iron, with 
-tlie comet was Observed to be separated into two parts, shackles sliding on them, and a lock at the. cud. Used 
‘■‘ .iirhich tfaveUed in company, at a distance of about on some occasions to confloe the feet of prisbuet8,,os 
TSO.OM miles apart. It was not seen in its perihelion handcuffs confine their bands. 

passage in iS5i9, as the circnnistauccs attimdiiig its Bile, bile (Lat. bilh. said to be derived fromA'ls, 
motion were unfavourable for its observation; but twice, and Ik, contention, as being the supposed 
this ^EO oocnired in 1839, when it passed without cause of anger and dispute), is a peculiar oUy fluid 
nOtioe.'WKenlost observed,,inl853, tbetwofrapnients secreted from the blood by the liver. In man it is 
intO'whihh it had been divided by eome iiHlxplicsble generally of a yellowish-brown; coldnr,,a»d has a 
means, wetc phnnlynoticedtravellingonwardsthronghj bitter taste. According to Be;^elius, its constitaents 
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arci in 1,000 part*, Otia-i wtrtM, M pi<ffonnfl, 3 tibo- 
Ai»n, 4*1 soda, 0-1 phosptote of lime, 3 * oowmon 
»«lt, aad 1 phoaphais of *oda. Tha pnmi^ ceUa of 
tka1S««r separate fbe bile from the blood of the portal 
twin, and diseharge it into small dncts, whioh unite to 
'brm laraer one*, termtaating in the duotns oommuni* 
Aotedoehue, whence it is conveyed into the doodenum. 
ft there n»i*es with the dicesied fold, and perform* 
the important office of fitting it for absorption into the 
t^stem. The bile thus mixed with the elements of 
ImtriUon becomes in part also absorbed ; the excre- 
ioeiititiou* portion passing out of the body, with the 
ithor indigestible niotcriabj, and imparting their pecu¬ 
liar colour to them. "When digestion is not going on, 
the bile ascends through the cystic duct to the gall¬ 
bladder, where it is stored for Ihturo use. The princi¬ 
pal use of*the bile is to separate the chyle from the 
chyme. It also aid.siu exciting the peristaltic motion 
of the intestines, and thus cause* them to evacuate 
theit contente sooner than they would otherwise do; 
for, when there is a deficiency of Viile, the bowels are 
Ml general extremely torpid. Wlicn, owing to some 
fnnctionul derangement, tlio bilo is absorbed into the 
lilooii and carried through the system, it inipurt* a 
yellow tint to UiesurliiecoCthf! skin. (&c.T*t;!( 0 TCB.) 
When from any cause the bile is in excess in the blood, 
or when the liver otdy impcrlccUy performs its function 
of secretin!; it, the fiersoa is said to be bilious. {See 
Bii.iot's and I.ivkB.) 

Hrui E, bilj ( Aug.-Sax.), of a ship, the bottom of her 
floor, or the brcudlh of the part she rests on when 
iigroiinii. Hilge-water is the water which lodges on her 
floor below lilt! level of the well of the pump, and bilge- 
pnmps, or liurr-piimps, are those that carry it ofl". A 
vessol i.s said to be hiUfitd when her bilge is *brol£cn, 
and she. springs a leak. 

|{ir.iAitx CAtent-T (Let. ealeuhtf, a small stone). 
—These are sometimes called gall-stones, and are 
often found in the human gall-bladder in largo quan¬ 
tities. They arc either semitransparent and crystal¬ 
line, or strongly coloured witli the bile. They mostly 
consist of cholesterin deposited on a nucleus of phos¬ 
phate of lime. 

lilLi.vKy llt'CTS, hi/'-yit-re, in Anal., are those ducts 
or canals which convey the Idle from the liver to the 
duodenum. 

UitTOUS, hiV-t/Kn, is applied to any complaint pro¬ 
ceeding from the bile. It is often indiscriminately 
u.sod by patients for any derangement of the digestive 
organs ; hut though these often proceed from the hiie, 
they do not always do so, Bilious complaint.* are indi¬ 
cated by a bitter, nauseous taste in the mouth, a foul 
tongue, and the uppearance of the fieces. The best 
treatment for an oniitmry attack of bile is, fir-st, to act 
npou the bowels by some gentle mercurial purge,—a 
few grains ofcaloniel or blueidll, followed in fotmpr 
five boars by a saline draiiglif, so as to freely move^e 
Itowefs. Tonies should alferwards he resorted to till 
the digestive organa have recovered their tone. The 
term hibous is uLso applied to certain kinds of food 
which bare a, tendency to produce bilious affectious. 

Hittons b'KvitK. (See Fever.I 

Btiaocs Tempeuambnt. {See Tr.trrEiiAMBXT. 1 

BlJ.li, bin (Ang,-Sa.t. bill, a beak), in Orn., the beak 
or hard homy mouth of a bird, conaisting of tw o man¬ 
dibles. There is no appearance of lips either in the 
upper or lower ,)aw; and, except in the cases of parrot s 
ill the fmtal state, and some varieties of waterfowl, 
llloy are not funii.slied with proper teeth. In the two 
exceptions mentioned, the rudiments of teeth have 
been observed. A portion of the bill at the liaso of the 
upper mandible is covered with a raembrnne, which is 
called the cere, ftom the w-axy appearance whiidi it 
pi-eseuta in some species of birds. It is sometimes 
c-overed with feathers, and sometinu's it is naked; but 
it is often found protected by hairs or bristles. The 
nostrils of a bird are usually situated in the ('sre, but 
in some eases they are placed so I'ar forward as hardly 
to be observable. The bills of birds vary in shape ac- 
eordingto their habit s and the ditl'erent suhstAucesnpon 
Which they feed. The bills of birds of prey are very 
Strong, the tipper part being* hooked, and very sharp, 
spasto be.able totesr and ent to pieces the flesh of 
the animals upon which they seixe. A strong short 
bill, with the edges sharp and notched, is the usual in- 
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diootion of cofirage in a bird, and a sign that it pimye 
upim living animals. The great variety'ta tliejiKtdiit- 
cation of Hjo forms of bills is very iuterestiiig, sifd is 
treated of under the names of the different epeojies of 
birds 5 such as erop-bills, epon-bills.hdrn-bflb.piiMfobi, 
&o. I.n the case of those birds which live upon issefcts, 
the bill is very seldom found hooked, but usually short 
and slender. The bills of those birds which catch insfCts 

a , are remarkable for their deep diviiioo. Which 
ssthem to gape widely. Birds which Uvc Upon 
seeds have short hut powerful bills, wi^whirit &y * 
can crush their food. Acinutie birds have, as a general 
rule, broad sensitive bills, which are provided wifh 
iaminai on the inner edge, for the purpose of straimng 
the muddy water, from which they tsae ina prlttcipkl 
part of theire'ood. The bills of every sp^ies of bird 
which extracts its food from mud, are modified accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the food it seeks. Besides the 
general use of tearing or crushing food, the bills oi 
birds are used when lighting with each other, iahd also 
for the purpose of dressing their phiTuage, building 
their nests, and for other functions. Many fishes and 
reptiles have mouths resciubliug bills, and the Omilior 
rhy/irbue paradoxus is a singular specimen of a quadru¬ 
ped with a bill. 

JliLn, a kind of hatchet, made in various forms, 
and used by plumbers, basket-makers, gardeners, 
and others. When short, it is, called a band-bill i 
when lung, a hedge-bill. The bill is so called firona 
its hooked point, which resembles the beak Pf a bird. 
It was formerly used in warfare by the infant;^, as 
a kind of battle-axe. The bilhneu were piineipally 
employed in dispatching the wounded when the enemy 
WHS routed. 

Bili. (from Lat. bulla, a seal), o term originally 
applied to any scaled letter or document, but now used 
to denote any formal written stateiuent of any kind. 
{See t he articles which follow for the particular tech¬ 
nical uses of the word Bilt..) 

Bilt,, in criminal cases, is an indictment or written 
accusation of one or mote persons, of a crime or mis¬ 
demeanour preferred to or presented upon oath by a 
grand jury. When this jury have heard the evidence, 
if they think it an accusation groundless, or not suffi¬ 
ciently supported by the witnesses called ueforethem, 
they used lorme.rly to indorse on the back of the bill 
or indictment Ignoraumt, or ‘ we know nothing of it 
intimating tlint though the facts might possibly bo 
true, that truth did not appear to them;; but now (hey 
assert in English, more absolutely, “ hot a true bill,’’ 
or (which is the better way) “ not- found;*’ and then 
the bill is said to be thrown out, and the party is dis¬ 
charged without further answer (end, by tho 8 liij 9 
Viet. c. 114, without fees); hut a fresh bill may after¬ 
wards be preferred to u subsequent grand juiy, but 
not at t he same assises or sessions, for the same offence. 
If they are aati.stied of the truth of the accusation, 
they then indorse upon it, “a true bill" (anciently 
billarera). The indietment is then said to be foimif, 
amt the party stands indicted. To find a biU,_ there 
must, at least, ta'elve of the jury agree. The indict¬ 
ment, when so found (or not found, as the case may 
be), is tli»ii returned, or piibliclv delivered into court, 
and the findin," of llie jury openly proclaimed, and the 
aci'tised person i.s called up to plead to it. If he plead 
guilty, sentence is at once passed; but if he pleM not 
guilty, the case is tried by the petit jury; and if they 
acquit him, he is discharged, but otherwise he teoeiTes 
the sentence of the court. 

llti. 1 . IS CrtAsciint was formerly the first eommeiiee- 
ment of a suit in the court of (ihaneerv, which is 
analogous to an action in the common-law courts. 
There are now two other modes of institnting a suit iu 
cbancery, vis., byelairn andsinniuous, aecortling tothe 
matters lironght before the court. Tho bill is iu the 
style of a iietitioti 1 o the lord chancellor. This .is in 
the nature of a declaration at common law, or a libel 
and atlegiition in the spiritual court s, setting forth the 
cireumstaiioea of (ho case at length, ns some fraud, 
trust, or hardship, and pivii/iayi'etief'; andif the olijeet 
of the bill be. to stay waste or othg^ninry, an injunc¬ 
tion is also prayed. Besides bills seeKing e/juitetbla, 
relief, that is, redress in n court of e<iuky, tliere are 
others wliich are nfiejely ancillary to an action at lay , 

I of wliich the object Is not to obtain relief iti equityj 
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feat oidjr ondflDoe tobe ttsad ia« ooaft of ooimaoii lur 
in ettimeirt or defouoe of ao; i^ioa brongbt or to be 
brooffbti Tbese ore oalkd l^le for dUeammy, If each 
» btU be tiled by tbe defaudeut in the Aotio&t it further 
prhye aa iojunotioa to stay prooeediiige at law in the 
mean time. Aa, however, the eommomlaw courts have 
ROW the jpowet to order parties ie be esamiued on 
terrogatoritt, and to stay proceedings in the mean 
time,« bill for discovtwy is not resorted to except in 
eoms Tiny fecial cases. 

BtlA IK rAItI.IXUVSS. (&e SlATUTE.) 

BtXiboi' ART’issxL'aB. (&r ADvnnix'iui, BiRbOF.) 

£lXX> OK AyOAlKDEii is an act of pariiameut to 
nttaint partiouhir persons of treason or felony; but, 
althongn in former times such a process may have been 
reeortw to, our present laws would scuircely permit 
such ah ionovatiou. It was also itk the natiu-e of a 
writ after judgment against a jury of twelve men that 
had given false judgment in any court of record, liut 
the practice of setting aside verdicts upon motion, and 
granting new trials, nas so superseded the use of it, 
that there is hardly any instance of an attaint for this 
' canSfl later than the lOth century. 

ilinn or Costs. (See Costs.) 

BiIiL or HxcEri’ioifs.—If a judp of a superior 
court of common law, either in his directions or deci- 
eions, misstates the law by ignorance, inadvertence, or 
design, the counsel on cither side may require him 
pubholy to seal a bill of exvepiiom, stating the point 
wherein he is supposed to err; and this he is obliged 
to seal by the Statutcof AVostminster lhe2ud (12 Kdw. l. 
o. Si), or if he refuse so to do, the parly may have a 
compulsory writ against him commanding him to seal 
it, if the fact alleged bo truly stated; and if he return 
that the fact ia untruly stated, when the case is other, 
triae, an aotioii will lie against him furiuukiiig a false 
return:. This bill of exceptions is in the nature of an 
apjieul, examinable, not in the court out of which the 
record issues for the trial at nisi prior, but in tiie next 
immediate supenor court, vipou a writ of error, uficr 
judgmeut given in thocourt below. Biiia of eiceptious 
are not at present so much in use as formerly, since the 
more trequent extension of the discretionary powers of 
the court iu granting a new trial, which ia now very 
ooiumouly hud fur the misdu'ccliou of the judge at 
ui»i priae. 

Biti. OF EicnASUH ia a Kceurity originally in¬ 
vented among luei'cUauts in ditt'ereut countries for the 
more easy remittance of money from one to the other, 
and has since spread ilaell' into almost all pecuniary 
transactions. It may be dehned as “ an ojien letter of 
request Croiu one uiau to anolUer, desiring him to pay 
a. sum named therein to himself, or to a third person 
•}« bis account;" and by this method, a man ut the 
mast distant part of the world may have money remitted 
to him from any trading country. If A. lives iu Ja- 
Raaico,and owes B., who lives in .England, and 

G. be going from Eugland to Jamaica, he may pay B. 
the £1;0<)0, and take u bill of exchange drawn by B. iu 
Kogloud upon A. in Jamaica, and receive it when ho 
comes thither. Thua does B. receive his debt, ut any 
fUstaaee of place, by tronslerring it to C-, who carries 
over the money ia paper credit, without clanger of 
Bobbery or loss. Iu common speech, such a bill is fre. 
qaeatly called a draft; but a hill of exvhangi, is the 
more legal, as well os mercantile, expression. These 
biiiS are either^oreiyu or inland,. —foreign, when drawn 
by at person residing abroad, or iu Scotland or Ireland, 
it;ws his correspondent iu England, or oiee vereS; and 
liuaBd, when both the drawer and drawee reside in 
England. If a bill bo made payable (us is most usually 
the tucse) to order, that is, either to A. It., or hie 
ortiex, or merely to the order of A. B. (which is in oil 
respeots cquivuleut}, it is said to be negotiable, a term 
«{^)ied, in law, to any iustmment, the right of actiun 
OR which is, by exception from the common rule, freely 
wMgnable trom man to man; and the payee may, by 
iDdorsemeBt, OF writing his name iit doreo. or on the 
bodk; iMfign over his interest in the bill. Buch indorse- 
IRerrt tiUty «ither be in blani; or ittfull. In the former 
c*aej the t^jdy writes hi* own name; in tlie 

Iwttisr, be aie^ ddffies the intended assignee, us the 
werftini to receive payment, and to Itiiu, in either case, 
be ^lixrere ovra* or aends the iustrumeut so indorsed; 
end Mh^.hstig&ee (or iWorte*, as he is called) may iu- 
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dorse in like manner to another; and Sb«o, ia 
If the bill be payable (aa it may be) timiw 'tii’ ii petann 
named, and not to order, it is not nfgouwle;: aad, on 
the other hand, if made payable to ieurer (M ia alwtays 
the case in that species culled a vhepte cm a banker), 
it is negotiable without any indorsement, and bv mere 
delivery; and the case is the same where a bill, piw- 
oblo to order,itf indorsed in iteniby the payee; fer 
it may afterwards ho transierred, either by a new iu- 
dorsement and delivery, or by simply delivering it 
the intended transferee. A lull of exvhange is uim (or 
at mafari/g) on the third dag qf grtwe^ after tlie time 
expressed for payment on the I'aco of it, unless it be 
drawn payable on demand. If the third day of gntce 
fall upon a Sunday, Christmas-day, Good Friday, or w 
day of pubUo fast or tliauksgiviug, it becomes due the 
day before. At anytime liefore it becomes due, the 
holder may present it to the drawer for bis aeeoptt 
ujiee, whioh must, in cose of an inland biU, be by 
writing on the instrument; but, in case of a foreign 
one, it may be either written or verbid. After 
acceptance, if the bill be not paid on arriving at ma¬ 
turity, the holder has a right of action against any or 
either of the parties «hu.se natnea .appear thereon 
antecedently to his; but such right is subject to the 
condition tkiutha shall have presented it to the drawee 
on the day it became due, and that he give reasuuable 
notice of its dishonour or uoii-paymeut; that is, under 
ordinary circumstutices, notice on the Ibilowing day, 
or, to persous not residing in the same town, by thepost 
of that day, or in case of a foreign bill, by the next 
ordinary post or convey ance, to nil ilie parlies whom he 
icteuds to charge, or at least to him whose name nan 
liisi )>laccd on the inti, in order that the latter may 
give the like notice to the parly next before him ; and 
so in socceKsion, each party being allowed in turn u 
biiuilar time lor the purpose. The original payee can 
only resort to the drawer. If (he drawee refute ac¬ 
ceptance,—a refusal which tlic law will imply, unless ho 
accepts uumediately <'U presentiiieiit, orwilhiu twenty- 
four hours alter the bill ia left with liiiu for the purpose, 
—the drawer and indorsers are liable to moke imme» 
diate payment, tlnmgli the bill has mil ui'rived at 
liialurity ; but notice of the lum-acceptanco must bo 
given, as before staloii in reference to the case of noa- 
payiiienl. After tins nolite, ibc holder may hold it, and 
present it for payinent. wlieii it comes to niatiirity, 
without w aiviiig Ui.i rigid of leceuree against the other 
parties. The bill need mil, h.jwcvcr, he presented for 
acceptance, unless it ho draw ii pSYuble at a specified 
time ttf'ler eight or after demaitU. \i liera the ceremony 
of presentment f ir uuceptaiicc is (except iu the cases 
lust mentioned) ou.-.tti!i:l, the bill must be presented for 
payment; and *lie same Jaw of proceeding against 
lire drawer ami indorsers will then apply, as ahreody 
•^(i^d in rcicreuce to the case where uu accepted 
bff is iircsented for p'liymeMt. The most common terrm 
of a bill of eichaugo is for the diaiver Ui address it tu 
the intended payer or accepter, who ttccejita it at 
once. It then beciJiiic.v subji ct to uJl the incidents 
above mentioned in the case of an accepted bill, (Eur 
the law as to prulett, und uccejitauce eupra proteei, for 
honour o/ the draper, or any itidurter, and Other mat¬ 
ters connected with bills of exchange, consult the 
following writers on this subject:— Chltty, Bayley, 
By lea.) 

Bill or IIxaltu is a certillcute or instrument 
grauted by a consul, or other competent authority, to 
the master of a ship at ihc time of her clearing out 
from any port or place susjiected of being liable to tii- 
fectiotis disorders, declariug tho state of hcalUi ia the 
place at that time, A clean bUl imports that at the 
time the ship sailed, no infectious disorder wot known 
to exist; a tutpevled, or touched bill, denote* that tiiere 
were rumours of an infectious disorder, but that it had 
not yet uciiially appeared ; u foul hill, or the alieeuee 
of c.fuan bills, imports that the plooe vvos infected when 
the vessel soilea. If the ship brings a, elesu bill oF 
health, the passengers and good# ore not subject to 
any quarantiue; but, if a foul or Mispected bm, they 
are subject to quarutiiines of diffiereat duratiott, no- 
cording as the plague ishiuuvi'n oif only euimeoted lo 
have exialed in the country at tho shtp't aeparture. 
{See QDxttxMiKs,)->£</, McCuUoch's (hmmefoiat 
IlMioitarj. 
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B W iui B rt Wt WMMiionOlly MAsed tOf indemtrit^ ^teraoni 
Who bavej iStroi^ forf^wfateMi iiiiidvttrtwnee, or other 
tVOMB. done or Dotted ;!to do oertain acta whereby 
iBioa hive inoOrred peoaJtaM- 

Bim. Of ItfDicTnaif®. (®*« IsBicwrsKT.) 

B^oFliAOiiro ia an Bcknowlodttment signed by 
’tile master of a ship, and given to a*T»erohaMt. or con- 
fiSnor, oontnioing im account of the goods afaioh the | 
. toaster 3im received on hoard from him, with a promise! 
to deliver tiimn at an intended place, on payment of 
Itoigbt. Each bill of lading must be treble,—one for i 
Jie naerehant who loads the goods, another to tm sent to 
toe eoasignee, and the third to remain with the master 
^ the ship. A bill of lading is only used when the 
goods sent are only part of the cargo; for, when a 
merchanWonds the 'whole of the vessel on his own per- 
wonal account, the instrnment passed between him and 
tiie master of the ship is callea a charter-parti/ (which 

asr). i 

Bin. or Ilieiwa was an important statute, the 
second of the first iyear of William & Marv, so called 
as being declaratory of the rights of British aulijects. 
Xt was delivered by the Lords and Commons to the 
prince and iprineess of Orange, Fchntary 13, 1BS9, 
twfore they were faised to the throne. The rights 
declared are as follows1. That the pretended power 
of dispensing with laws, by regal authority, without 
eonsent of parliament, is illegal. 2. That the pretended 
power of dispensing with laws, or the eiecntion of 
laws, by regal authority, as it had been then of late 
assttiue'd and exercised, is illegal. 3. That the com¬ 
mission for erecting the Court of Commissioners for 
Eeolesiastieal Cansea, and all other commiBsions and 
courts of like nature, arc illegal and pernicions. 4. 
That levying money for or to too nao of the crown, hy 
pretence of prerogative, without grant of parliament, 
tor longer time or in other manner than the same is 
or shall be granted, is iUegsl. r>. That it is the right 
of the subject to petition the king; and ullcomrait.- 
xnenta and proseeutiors for such petitioning are iile;^. 
i6. 'I'hatthe rai-sing or keeping a standing army within 
the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with consent 
of parUament, is against law. 7. That the snbjects 
which are Protestants may have arms for their defence 
Sttitahle to their conditions, and as allowed by law, 
ft. That elections of members of parliament ought to 
l» free. l). That the Ireodom of speech, and debates 
or proceedings in parliament, ought not to bo impeached 
or tpiestioned. 10. That excessive bail ought not to 
be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor nrocl and 
unusual punishmentn inflicted. 11. That jurors might 
to be duly iropauellcd and returned; and jurore which 
pass upon men in ti’ials for high treason ought to be 
ireoholders. (This provision respecting the uualifica- 
tion of jurors in cases of treason is repealed fegfijto* 
Jury Act, 6 Goo. IV. o, .'iO.) 12. That all grants and 
promises of fines and forfiutnrea of particular persons 
fjefore conviction are illegal and void. 13. And that, 
tor redress of all grievances, and for the nmenSiing, 
strengtliening, and presesving of the laws, parliamcnta 
ought to be held frequently, It concludes in these 
remaritsble words;—" And they do claim, demand, 
osid insist upon all and singular the premises, es their 
Mndonbt^ rights and libcrues.” And the act of par- 
lianumt itself recognizes all and singular the rights 
«,ud liberties asserted and claimed in the said dcelara. 
tion, to be (Iw “ true, anoieut, and indubitable rights 
of the people of this kingdom.'* These liberties were 
again asserted nt the efuumonoement of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, in toe Act of Settlement, 12 & 13 Will, III. c. 2, 
whereby toe crown was limited to her present majesty’s 
illuetrioiiB house •. and some new prorteioiis were ^ded, 
»l the same fortiraate era, for better seouring onr 
ndigion, laws, and liberties, whieh toe statute declares 
to lie toe f‘birthright <rf toe people of England, ac- 
cordmg to the ancient doctrine of the common law." 
titnne trf these new provisions have been since repealed. 
The prrincipol winch are now in force may be ebortly 
stated thus !—The possessor of the crown shall join in 
communiofl with the Chimch of England, as by law 
established; and, if not a nasi ve of England, this nataoti 
sbaB uot he obliged to engiwe in war, to delendouy 
doRutiionB whieh do not belong to toe crown of 
Ent^tid, without toe oensent of parliatoeut; that the 
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.jndgSM !ifaiB,Bot' ba, .vanioued whabt- 
^:ai«an :to«tBselves; upon~i^':aii^iiMiw W 

/houses of :p»rliamMit,: and toehr-Mda^ilsAsil^M^ 
tsioed and estohlitoad (ottd 1^ 1 tieo. 
commissions ore continued, notwithstosidb^ ti^vile., 
mise of the crown); tliat no pardon onditf tiie 
seal shall be pleadable to on hnpeaeluiunit 
Commons in parliament. 

_ BitiL or ftAta is a deed under seal, which psHnsR to* 
right and property in chattels from one toOndtoer'} said, 
being under seal, and therefore a'Soletnn ootttnot; toSf 
seller cannot, os he might in the ease of « mere pond 
contract, show that it was made withi^t goedor vOlttr 
able oonsideration, and that, therefore, inlaw, toe^b* 
perty did not pass, and no action ean be imdntahMm to 
recover it. By the statute 13 Elis. 0.5, CwaT graart «f 
gift of chattels (as well as lands) with intent to d^lhaud 
creditors or others, shall he void ws agpinst the persons 
to whom such fraud would be prejadioial,:aud aB.por- 
sons partakers in, or privy to, snim frandiilent griotti, 
shall forfeit the whole valae of the goods, one inoidiiy 
to the queen, and the other to the party aggrieved, «sa 
also, on conviction, shall sofTer imprisonm^foe hoitfa' 
rear. The retaining possession by toe original otoNT 
contrary to thepn^ort of his assignment, is ode of toe 
princip^ badges of fraud, entitlisg toe ereditorifuf the 
original owner to impeach the transoOtSon. And BOir 
by the 17 & 18 Viet. c. 80, it is cqacted thsit every btil 
of sale shall be deemed fraudulent and void os Sgototo 
creditors, where the person executing toe deed rwiwtitw 
in poseession of the property, nnle*®'the bill of sale, or 
a oopy of it, and every schmnle thereto, wito on offi'- 
davit of its execution, iu which toe address and iuldi- 
tion or occupation of the assignor, and of ew^ 
witness to its execution, with the actual day of its 
execution, be set forth andiiledin the court of Qaeen.% 
Bench withiu twenty-one days from the tooe df its 
execution. 

Btw. OF VicTnatxTjirQ. (IfeeVieTUiCMlto-Biia.} 

Bn/xanuTSBA, 6il-for'-d«ver-a(from theErenchhotaaiiliii 
Labillardicre), in Bot., a gen, of plants briongingto 
the uat. ord. PiUosporaeeau The species are ctoPhing 
shrubs, natives of Australia and Tasmania, where they 
are commonly known ns apple-berries. They have 
simple alternate evergreen leaves, and aiilliuy peiw 
dnloos flowers. The fruits are soft berries, Wniob, 
when ripe, -are of a bluish colour, and have a peasant 
Bub-ocid taste. A few species are cnltivateo m toe 
conservatories of this country, for the sake of their 
handsome flowers. 

BnAUlfBeiA, bil-bffr’-ji^a (from the Swedish botanist 
Billberg), in Bot., a gen. of plants belangjng to the 
nat. Old. Bromeliaaete. The species are all natives 
of South America, l^om the roots of JJ. tmetoria toe 
Braxiliatts obtain a yellow dye. 

Bli.i-BnoEEBs are persons who engage in the pur¬ 
chase and sole of bills of exchaDR© and promisseny 
notes. They sell bills for those drawing on foreign 
countries, and buy bills for those Femittiag to them. 
Itis their hnsintiss to know the state of the mtehange, 
and too circumstances that are likely to elevate or 
depress it. The rate of exchange on bills is, as in other 
things, regulated by the law of supply and demand; 
for when there is a scarcity of bills drawn upon, a cer¬ 
tain country, their value will rise; and wlien there is 
a superabundance, it will necessarily fall. When the 
value of toe exports to any country in a given period 
is equal to the value of the imports from the same 
country in the same period, the bills drawn in each 
country upon the other will be equal iu amount, and. 
oonsequently, will be about par. Bill-brokers are dis¬ 
tinct from bill-discounters,—^those who disoount bills 
that have some time to run before they beomue due- 
(iScs Bkokim.) 

BlTA-OuAunglt, a department of the Courtof Bessron 
in Scotiaod, iu which surnmaiy pothaous and nppii* 
cations, and otoer branches of business requiring 
unusual dispatch, are disposed of. Tho last-appointod 
lord-ordinary officiates m the Bill-Ohaihber durfog 
session, and all the iodecs, with the exccfifiou of. too 
lord-president and lord-justice clerk, officiate in roto- 
tion during vacation. Jii generall?*rt»»saac8 roqairiiag 
the immediato interposition of jodmisl antoortty, such 
assuapeUsionsof deoroosorof dlligeiice, aiidsuspBo- 
sieua mterdicts of threateued wrongs, are fOfm 
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Deeded iri% in tiw im^soii. in the Bill-^^iunhex. 
JLn iolDiiM ^ ndiidhih* )^K>eMdine eonH' 

plained inis nnwntad nan be inqnired into end 
WMtuned by both {kariiee, n:.gtanted on the applicant 
na^nf;. out nn, o»ee ot injaij, and becotning 

Miqlwiiaible for way imatT which may be oocasioned by 
tbO interdi^ ;;ld|i)^a it ultimately be recalled. In 
treasrUl^ be om alsp tb bud caution for the expenses of 
tbpppact^.:,^ .Ipba greater number of the proceedings 
KnerMnbtapned by toe judge as a mutter of form, on the 
bndiu^; that the papers presented ush the usual 
poWen ia the uaual manner. If a question of law is 
lUytdTed tn theappliostifyn, the point is discussed as in 
aB;Ordiuat; ocuon. Matters of bankruptcy or seqiies- 
tnMiion are also adjudicated on in tins dcpartnieut. 
(dSW fiiataow, OaruT o* .) 

bU'-lU (Ft. billot, a block, or small lug of 
. ilWMid).T—In Arch,, when any mouldiug, either square 
W 4^ more generally tbe latter, is 

.i^itidDd into short sections, and erery other piece then 
Ottt away, the remaining projections, »-bich resemble 
i^brt: blows of wood, are called billets. Itispecnliar 
tbJBeman oroUitectnre. When sereral rows at mould- 
%«* one aboTB another are ornamented in this manner, 
the MBets are placed interchangeably; that is to say, 
the l^Uowed spaces in one line of moulding come by 
fbe udeof the projections in the moulding next to it; 
Mtd so on. 

^ittAJKt,bU'4ai (Fr.lMet, a letter), in Her., scharge 
resmohli^ a brick or letter in its oblong rectangular 
shape. Xlnglish heralds it is considered to repre¬ 
sent a letter; and hence the derivation here given; 
but foreign heralds are inclined to consider it as repre- 
asnting a brick or tile. 

BilpetisO; bU'-le-ting fFr. billet ,»\etteT), in Mil., the 
means by which food and lodging are provided for sol¬ 
diers when on themarcb,or during a temporary stay in 
any towninwhichthercarenobarracksfor their accom¬ 
modation. Prior to the passing of t he Mutiny Act in 
less, private persons were compelled to receive soldiers 
in tbeir dwelhngs without any redress at the hands of 
tbs eivilautborities, as the men or their oilicers might 
demand; l«jt after this, an equitable digtribntiuu by 
Mm authi^ties ot the place was enjoined in all cases; 
acid ainw irlB it has only been compnlsory on inn- 
beepers of all classes, persons keeping beer and cider- 
ohops, aud those licensed to sell wine, and spirits, or 
let horses for hire. Remuneration for food and lodging 
ia gWm; at the rate of lOd. per day for each man, and 
9d. for the keep of a horse. The innkeeper is bound 
to give the soldier the means of cleaning his arms and 
aeoou^meots, and to provide him with one hot meal 
to the course of each day. It is the duty of the officers 
to visit daily every house where the Bol'Uiers are quar¬ 
tered, to see that tills is not evaded by any private 
, arrangement with the soldier, or purposed neglect. 
Wbea it is found necessary to provide accommodation 
tor toeopsioa town for a short time, the officer in 
eo^mand communicates with the mayor of the town or 
ebief magistrate of the district, mentioning the number 
Ofineu fur whom food and lodging will oe required. 
The maipafcrate then distributes tbe men as equally os 

S ossible among the various innkeepers in the town or 
istrict, and causes letters, or bilUte, to be prepared, 
oasiigBitig » certain number to each public-house. Ifon- 
Doutoiisaioned Officers are generally sent on in advance, 
who receive these billets and distribute them to the 
tocops as they urrivo. 

jBjXitianps, bil'-yarde (Fr. hiUari, the stick or 
totoe with which the ball is struck), a game played 
wim ivory bails upon a reotsngular table, usually made 
of,ldat« and covered with hnu green cloth. The size 
ibihiard-table varices; but it is generally about 
Ig tovt toug and O feet broad, and is surrounded with 
^puabiomi” maile of india-rubber, in order to keep tbe 
baB* OB the table and make them relmuiid. Two of 
thelvoiy haBs employed are white, and one red. At 
each OOrJier of the taole, and in tbe centre of each of 
toakrageiit sidea, is an opening provided with a pocket 
. Og hWalvi-nDt j and the object of the player, in an 
game, is either to make a cannon—that is, to 
bit too otW whitodRfil and the red with his own white 
to wake a bazard'^naniely, to place his own 
ball iato « podket, after striking the red or wliite ball,— 
at to play so as to thrust the red or white ball into a 
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ppeket. The Ibrmer is ealled A losingbaaatd, and the 
Iii;tt«r a wfaning hasard. The Atick or un« wIthVh&l» 
the bails arc strdek is a straight wooden rod tipped wito 
leather, between Rve and riz feet long, and tapertog 
towardsits smoUer extremity. The baBsaresometittto);: 
struckwith aTOace,astraigbt slender stick with abroad 
head attached to its the mace, however, is seldom uied 
except by ladies'and beginners. For along poiBoiffit 
was the only instrument used in Rngland ) oat ritodhe, 
ally it was superseded by tbe cue. wbich is |i|»y«d ptor - 
the left, bond, on a " bridge'* made by the angers add 
thumb. The leathern point of tbe cue is uSualljr 
chalked before playing, in order to preventHssliPFtoiff 
Before commeneihg to play, a Ano cbslk-line is drsiwn 
across the lower cud of the table, noarly two toet 
distant from it. From the centre of this line, a sewii* 
circle is dra«'n, about one foot aud a half iirdiumeieri 
with the convex side toward.^ the lower end of th® 
table. The space included between the line and the 
semicircle is culled the baulk, from which the first 
player always begins. In the centre of the table; at 
the high end, about a foot from thfe enshidn, is a mark; 
upon which the red hall is placed. The game, wMcb 
i.s generally scored by » tion-nlayer, or marker, was 
originally 21; but it is often played to 60, 63, 81,1()0, 
or l,0(k). It can bo played by two, three, four, or more 
persons, and there are many varieties of the game. 
According to Hoyle, the different games played upon 
a billiarddabte are os follows :—The While Winning 
game, which is played with two white balls, and is 
scored independently of forfeitures, from winning 
hazards only s 12 scores the game when two persons 
are playing, and 1.6 when four play. The White Losing 
game, which is the reverse of the former, is seoreu 
from losing and double, or winning and losing haxarto; 
13 is the score in this also. Tim White Winning jmd 
Losing game is a comhinationof the two preceding; ^ 
balls putin by striking the adversary's ball tiratreokon 
towards the game. Choice of Bolls.—In this game the 
player chooses his ball each time. The Brlcole game. 
—Here the player roust first make his ball strike a 
cushiou, whence it must rehound so as to hit tli&tof his 
adversary. The Bar-hole game, so called when the 
player is debarred from playing at one pocket or hole. 
One-hole is a game in which oulv the bolls which go 
into one pocket arc counted. Hazards, a game re¬ 
sembling Fool, which depemds entirely on the making 
of hazards, a fixed sum being paid to the player for 
each hazard. The Doublet game is played with two 
balls, usually against the white winning game, Ho 
hazard is scored in it, naless made by a rebound from 
tbe cushion. The Conimandiug game, where the ad¬ 
versary fixes upoi' the ball which the player has to 
strike, is generally played by a superior player 
against the ordinary g'ame. The Limited same is 
played by drawing a line across the table, and 
if the player’s ball passes beyond it, ho pays for¬ 
feit. T he Red Winning and Losing Oarambole gaiue, 
which is the game roost commonly played, is reckosed 
from winning and losing hazards and caramholes ot 
cannons. The cannons and wliite hazards score two, 
and the red hazards score three. The Winning Carom- 
bole, or Red game, is played with winning hazards and 
cannons only. The Lo.sing Caramhole, nearly the re¬ 
verse of the winning, is played with cannons and losing 
or double hazards. The Russian Caramhole is a variuty 
of the same game. Tbe Caroline or Carline game {f 
played with live hiills,—two white, one red, and another 
blue, and the Caroline h»Il, which is j'ellow. The red 
ball is placed on its usual spot, the Caroline ball in the 
centre of the table, and the blue ball at the lovtor tod. 
The striking-plaee is at the upper end, in a line with 
the three bulls. The yellow baU; when pooketed in the 
Caroline or niiddlo pocket, scores six, tbe red hazard 
counts throe, and the blue two. The game score ih 
forty-two. The four game consists (if two partners 
on each side at any of tbe ordinary games. Titey ^y 
in snecession after every winning hazard lost. The 
cushion game consists in the striker plsyinif his hatl 
from the top of the baulk-cushion. Instead offollovting 
his stroke upon the table. Fortification Billiards » * 
complicated game, in which ten little woodto torts, 
mode in the form of castleg, and arohes, with bells 
suspended in them, are used.. In the game of hiiUardt;. 
as generally played, one is scored for amiss, ttro fo* * 
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witita haowrd, two for » onmoa, tiirM for o rad ItUArd. 
■mtki Area for manhw * "oonp," or 4 (<diicmta ftpookot 
'WltJkicnit toTielunf oiAar of Ao otbnr buw^ Ono ^ uio 
baJls bM a. apot «^it it> bM is pHled tbe mot 
b)^j tJfootliw fo oiilied Ao pula. I'ho game of Dtl- 
Uuai appeMn to hoyobod it* origin in Fraaee or Italjj 
flCBSui t(> considefftble doubt bs to toB 
««>Bntr 3 r where it was flrat inyented. Jt was, however, 
iatarodaoed into this country from France, and for two 
eent&rim vras pfoyed with two balls mily. When the 
third, or red ball, vras first introduced into the game 
ITomJinnoe, the solo object of the players was the red 
winniag baaard.'vthe pookoting of Ae red ball. At the 
present day winning and losing hazards off the red ball 
•re the fovonrite strokes of the most scientific players 
in this oonntiy. In France the principal game of 
billiards is played upon a table whim has no pockets, 
aad Aescore is made entirely with cannons. TbeFreneli 

S ame can be played upon ordinary English tables, and 
Itencanoons only are reckoned in the score. The rules 
of billiards are very exact, and are generally bung up 
in a frame where the ^<ue is played. The game of 
Fool is played upon a billiard-table, and differs entirely 
from the ordinary game of billiards. In Fool, win¬ 
ning hazards are the only strokes made; but, in order 
to master the game tliorongbly, it requires a correct 
eye, a steady hand, and a cool head. Any number of 
persons can play at Fool. Each player receives a 
difl’erent-coloured ball from the marker, and plays in 
ragnlar succession. Ercry time a ball is pnt into a 
pocket by a winning hazard, the owner of Ac ball pays 
• fixed price to the player and loses a life." At start¬ 
ing, all players hare three chances, or‘'}ives," and when 
Aese are gone, he retires from the game. The player 
•r players who kemi their balls longest upon Ae table 
win the game. When two players only play at this 
game, it is called Single Fool. Billiard-tables were 
formerly made exelusively of wood—they are now uni¬ 
versally made of slate; and a good billiard-table, well 
fitted-up, costs between £70 and £80. Amongst the 
beA players in England of late years may be men¬ 
tioned the Earl of Eglinton, Colonel hlunday, and 
Mr. Boberts. {Ee/. for rules and directions, Hoyle'* 
6to««c».) 

Btnioit, bil'-ton (Fr.), in ITumis., is a composition of 
precious and base metal, an alloy of copper with gold 
or silver, in which mixture Ae copper predominates. 
In France, billon of silver was any sort of silver below 
the standard of ten pennies fine, and billon of gold 
beneaA Ae standard of twenty-two carats fine. BlUon, 
or black money, was, by command of tlie kings of 
England, coined in the mints of the English dominions 
in France, for the use of their French subjects, and 
was in common use from about the 13tb century, 
Henry VIH. caused base money to be coined, that it 
might circulate in France. Both Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth liad base money, similar to billon, coined for 
oirculatiott in Ireland. InNorlh Germany the ^osclen, 
which corresponds nearly to the English penny, is of 
billon, and is not unlike an English silver fourpenny 
piece. The advantage of its use is questionable; for 
Aongb it avoids An eitrcmo weight and bulbiness of 
coin formed entirely of copper, yet it is ugly, dirty, and 
easily counterfeited. 

Biins OP Mobtalitt are nccouots of the number of 
deatba that have taken place within a particular district 
in a ipeciltcd time, classified according to their ages, 
the disensus of whichthey died, &o. They were first 
nompiledin London during the great plague of 1593, 
and tea year* afterwards they began to be returned 
weekly, and have been continued down to the present 
time. Tables of this description, -when their accuracy 
can be depenoed iipon, are of the utmost importance 
as showing the progress of a peoide in oivUization and 
comfort, and serve «s a basis for many important cal- 
culatiepe. The Hortbsmnton and the Carlislo tables 
have long served as the chief basis on which annuities, 
Efo assurancet, and other calculations relatiim to Ae 
^ration of Imnian life, have been founded. By 6 & 7 
Will. iV, c. 86 , provision was made for a complete 
mttern of registration of births, deaths, andmarrmgGs 
Arougheut England and Wales; and the same was 
•xtended to Scotland by 17 & IS Viet. c. SO, (See 
UsaieraAtton.) , 

Btyairx, (Lat. its, twice, mamit, a band), 


AeficA ordef' of HanmnaUa, reekofting foBi zunnbwr 
Ae fanmaa aperies cm^ tern hM zriforimea'A 
otan in im aiumal sense alone, and aIladeate''Ad''iwO. 

I hands whldb form Ae terminations eff Asfoin Embsiar' 
lariiM. Ho Other animri etoept man pomw^ 
hands. The monkey tribes are distingamheA > 

Anmbs at each of the four extremittod of Aw Bmifim 
and arcconsequentlycaUed »Hmfr»mOM,or losl^baadeid 

animaLs. Man, as an inteUmtual brings fo oonsidmMl . 
so far above Ae brute creation, Aat w triA'dfAHMk 
is not inserted in many zoological t^stesmVbiit A As' 
nape only relates to the bodily strnotuto tff tim iminiB’f 
being, itfs very generally used by soolOgista.. ' 

BiKisy AaitniiETic, bi'~na-Te, a kind ot nota»* 
tion in which only unity, or 1 andO, is nssd; Xt'WM 
the invention of Leibnitz, who proves it to be Stu ck” 
peditioua method of discovering the iwopertigeCd! 
numbers and of constructing tables. M. X>aOgeo0tiTt, 
in the History of the Boyal Academy of SefeAoesviiives 
a specimen of its operation in arithmetida} piogm^ 
sionals, in which he shows that, as in binai^arithmetia 
only two characters are used, the laws of ptOgreSaioa 
may bo more easily discovered by it than by common 
arithmetic. In binary arithroetio, all Ae ehrimstAi 
used are 0 and 1 , and the cipher mnltiplieB evMyAteg 
by two, as in the ordinary arithmetic is doOebyH>..ThnBi 
1 isl; 10 . 2 ; 11, 3; 100, 4; 101, 6 ; 110, 6 ; III* 7p 
1,000, 8 ; 1,001,9; 1,010,10. It is remarka^ tbah 
this system is identical with thati.ti8ed4,0OOyear8atfO 
by the Chinese, and left as an enigma by Fo-Hi, tba 
founder of their empire. 

BtuxET Couroi'tTD. (See CnsKiOan SToiniir* 

CLATCHE.) 

Bihabt Mbasobb, in Mus,, is a meMore which is 
beaten equally, or where the time of rising is e^ual to 
that of falling. It is usually called common time, 

Binarx IN'cuuEB is that which is composed of tw« 
units. 

Bikabt TKr'ouv, in Chem. (.5ee Saots.) 

Bijrnwjtnn. (Sec CoMvoxvotcs.) , 

BtitjrACL*, Un'-nit-ld, in Mm-., a wooden eaM OiBd 
onboard ship to hold the compasses, log-glaasee,w»toh<'\ 
glasses, and lights, to Aow the oompsas at nig^- Ogt 
board a mao-of-war there are always two binuaeliea,-.r 
one for the use of the man who steers the vessel, and 
another for the oiBcor or sailor who snperiatenda this 
steerage. 

BtNoniAi., bi-nb-mi~dl, in Alg., an expression 
consisting of two members, connected by Ae sign'4! 
or —. Thus, 0 + & and 8—3 are binomials, (mnaisttog 
of the sum and difference of these quantities. The 
I powers of any binomial are found by a eontinuri 


required, they will be found the same as the precedii^j 
only the terms in which Ae exponent of i is sm Oqd 
number will be found negative. Thus, the cube of 
a—J will be found to be 80 * 6 -h3ai*—45; where Ae 

second and fourth terms are negative, the exponent of 
i being an odd number in these terms. In generid, 
the terms of any power of a—b are positive and nega* 
tivB by turns. (See AnoXBUA.) 

BiooxArni', hi-ag'-ril~fe (Gr. Jio*, life, and 
a writing), the history of a life, the name given to that 
department of literature which treats or the lives of 
individuals. Biography differs from history in that the 
former is confined to an account of the actions and for* 
tunes of individuris, while history deals with largei»m- 
munities of men, states, or nations. History may, 
indeed, be said to be Ae essence of innamerable bio* 


ment we meet with numerous lives of individuals; a# 
Abraham, Joseph, Darid, &o. Of purely biographical 
works, the most valuable that has come down to tie 
from the Greeks, is the “ Farallel Lives" of Plutwh, 
a work of Ae 2 nd century after Christ; "The Liy^ 
of the Fliilosopbers," l>y Diogenes Laerbw; " The 
Lives of Philosophers,” by Bunapius; and “ The L^s 
of Ae Sophists,’’ bv FhaoBtTalai|, are the other prin- 


cipal woi'ka of Ais elsss in AevlWi»!UoiriaBe> 
single lives, we have a life of Honrer, attribn^ wHCv 
rodotus; of Plato, by Olympiodorus of Alaxaad^I, 






m 4 t^'^Amlbolia (iS-';:f|i)^'-i^ '-fbe^ 

iii?n StUBtm ftttd IBoattn i^ntauktidafa,’' 

.«_^ -M- a Xiv«B of &e 'Twdwt 


ae.lutterWai 

■w®* Watwriwd. 3?iii<^o# bna aito mittooT an 
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irailn tliiB ucmo is lemon. Among the 
ttene |iWi>£^t may be Btentiooed vagari'e “ UTes of 
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Tillemont's "Mteob^s ponr 
ilaatiqoejaes six premiers 



' Bikoles 4» rSidise/' IGvola. 4to (Paris, 1B93, &e.); 
StliBley^e ** History of PhUostgihy," contamiog the 
liVttBt Ci^kHWi actions, and discourses of tlie pbtloso- 
W^ iMOmry seet, AtoU. (London, 1085-e2)j Baylo’s 
*^^8 t i Bttt i < i r a Etistorique et Critique,” 2 toIs. folio 
’ ,1697); “ Biographia, Britanmca," SroU. 

; Johnson's " Lires of the Poets ” 
‘■Bteffraphie PniverseUe," 82 toIb. (1810-26); 
i'S'tiBngllmCyclopiedia"—Biographical section, 
4 ytue, (18a6-7); and the Biographies section of this 
Oiotioiuty. Of single lires, Boswell’s “Life of 
lobnseq” 18 regarded as the best in onr langnage. In 
AB ciyiiised countries biography has always formed a 
ftruorite subject of study. Account for it as wo may, 
HWre is to man something amaaingly bewitohing in 
homasi nature, fie has a far more intense and restless 
emioslty in regard to this than to any other subject of 
litndy. Erery one finds in a biography something that 
ke can ondcr^aad and sympathize with; for, after all, 
4Hiie man ispretty much the same as another. One may 
hare a little more of this faculty and a little less of 
tiiat, more reason and less imagination, higher iotei- 
leetual and lower moral faculties than another; 
b(^ after alt, there is much in common between them, { 
the Variety being sulSoient to afibrd every one matter 
for comparison, it may be to feed hia self-love, or it 
may be to strengthen and cncourogo him in his on-1 
stard course. " Samuel Johnson, or perhaps another," 
say« Thomas Carlyle," used to say there was no man 
«B the sitoeets whose biography he would not like to be 
aeqsisiBted with, fio rudest mortal walking there who 
JUhi not seen and known experimentaUy something 
whkdl, oovdd he tell it, the wisest would hear willingly 
from hiaL. . . How inexpressibly comfortable to know 
iO&r if8llow<«re)^nre; to sec into him, understand bis 
goings forth, decipher the whole heart of his mystery; 
say, sot only to see into him, but even to see out of 
him, to view the world altogether os he viewa it; so 
tint we can theoretically construe him, and almost 
praotictJly personate him.’* “ Biographies,” says Lord 
AoAwy, "are naturally of three kinds, and please or 
tnstroDt tn in at least as many diiTarent ways. One 
;aort «eeh> to interest us by an account of what the 
inidUvyiBU in question actually did or suiTered in his 
wwn person; another by an account of what he saw 
4 oik 0 or etdfered by others; and a third by an account 
^ WM he himaelf thotmht, judged, or imagined—for 
Ifteee ten, we apprehendi, are aett of a rational being, 
weA aAtp ItoqQehtly quite as memorable and as fruitlm 
^ oOOse^ences as any others he can either witness or 
petTolba. fiiffercnt readers will put a different value 
on eadb of these sorts of biography; but, at all events, 
they wiU be in no danger or confounding them. The 
(^i«tt^«»d Msiiioa of the individual will generally 
a^tle. with sufficient precision to which class his me- 
SnoiijltAoaldbe referred; and no man of common sense 
wffi,expect to, meet in one with the kind of interest 
siiiiiffi pr^m>^ belongs to another. To complain that 
hMtuW warrior is but barren in literary specnla- 
iU 0 Q; W!r 4bi8t of a man of letters in surprising personal 
tMlM)ikaee%iis'^oat as reasonable as it would be to com- 
jpbtmStUasoBgis not asermon, or that there is but little 
IM^Ostaatreatiseongeometry." In thefirstclasshe in, 
in Bi higher department, "the lives of leaders in 
wtAitABd momontotts transactions,—men who, by their 
dtaraeter or the advantage of their position, 
Jumhent enabled to leave their mark on the age ana 
W flwa iayito which they belongedand, in a lower and 
iBiice indvaiie department, *'* the lives of individuals 
Wh^ lii^wwdar of their temperament or the oaprioes 
dTibiliBttis tore, i nvetye d in at»nee advcnttires, or eon- 
'hbriWtnhMniMRea of extraordinarv and eompU- 
"The second class is chiefly for the 
cif. diaries and |ourasis,-,aatobiographers 


BiQuadtntiB Power 


whhout having thsonselm dona i 

jsst'.'hid the'good.-lni(^ ___ 

long and intarestittg periods, and who, £s obhhhdbtg 
fhs events of their own uninioorlhnt hwis, ^ 
dentaUypreserved memorial ofixintmnporaHTwiNlltieni 
and events." " The last class is to fmBos^iisimfSad 
men of gmitts and specnlstton,—oMi, in sho^ 
were,;^or ought to have been, Batlwis,aad wheiiss't^ 
graphies are truly to be regarded either os ■w^yirtasiiti 
to the Works they have mven to the world, or Mdofil* 
tuUt for those which they might have ^ven. ThSaa 
are histories, not of meo, but of minds, and tb^ vdte 
must, of course, depend on the reach and capatdty of 
the mind they serve to develop, smd in tlm ndanwa 
m^itnde of their contributions to its history,," 
BiotooT, in~ol'-o-Jc (Or. fnos, life, and Icyms 
disooursejiis the science of life. In its widesteeBSe, 
it includes life in all its forms on earth, and thus owii, 

f rehends within its sphere all living organized htii^,: 
u a more restricted sense, it regards man only, aaorn 
this view it may be said to correspond withPhyaioloiQr. 
(iSf« PHTSioioer.) 

BiornAiraxrs, or BuXBatrsTOS, U-o-tiUi»^ d to 
(Or, iios/lifb, or bia, violence, and ihantriot, death), hk 
Med., denotes one who dies a violent death, or v«y 
saddenl;^as if there were no space between health and 
death. The term was also applied by way of reproaeh 
to the Christians in the early ages of the Church, tm 
account of their enduring even unto the death; and 
were thus looked upon as little better than solf-mar- 
derers. 

BtPantuau, N-pSp-pU-lalr'-i-it (IM. bii, twioe,p«> 
piila, a nipple), a term applied by La Marck to a gen. 
of marine MolJusca, deBCrihed and illuHtrated by Pmoa 
in his manuscript notes. La Marok defines it as pos¬ 
sessing a naked body, of a shape between oval aad 
globular, terminated po.steriorly by a tail, having, at 
its extremi^ two conical papillm,—whmioe tlm name. 

Brpzo, bi'-ped (Lat. bit, twice, and pet, p«div,af 00 t), 
an animal having two feet; as man, bird. 

Birss, 6i'-pee» (Lat. Ms, twice, pet, a foot), a 
gen. of reptiles belonging to the ord. Saur*, or 
Lizards. It is interesting as showing the gtoditioB 
between one type of animal form and another, and 
is the connecting link between the Lisoid and the 
Serpent. One ot the species, the Pipes leptdspodM of 
Lacj)piKle, was dissected by Cnvier, who found that 
though its poaterioT and only apparent pair of feet had 
merely the external form o? two scaly plates, the in¬ 
tegument, in reahty, covered a femur or thigh-btme, 
a tibia and fibula, leg-hones, and four metatarsal or 
finger-bones. He, however, found no phalanges or 
terminal finger-bones; and also noticed that one lung 
was larger than the other by one half. The fiijw* 
lepidopMui of Laciippde has the body oad tail ve^ 
slender and almost(^lindrical, and bears aresemblanoe 
to the common blind-worm or slow-worm (Arystw 
\fragiVt), so common in manyparta of England. ThMe 
reptiles also possess the rudiments of umbs ia their 
skeletons. The Sipet hpidopodat has the tipper part 
of its head protected by nine large scale-plates; its 
eyes being surrounded with small scaly globules. 
Its teeth are equal and small, its month large, mid Its 
tongue, which is long and flat, is not notohrf, fto 
organs of hearing are situated above the angle of tha 
lips. The soales on the nnder-part of the b<dly Kid 
tui are hexagonal and smooth, but the scales on ^e 
back are lozenge-ahaped, striated, and ama^, a^paeially 
those in the highest part. Aliout the centre of too 
Kptile, two rndimentary feet, with no anpearonoe of 
fingers, and covered witli amaii Scales, can be observed. 
Its colour is greenish, with small blsck tfiottoes scat¬ 
tered over it. It is a native of Australia. Zdio^itto 
says of it, “ Thm reptile, like the other species of 
ranks between the oviparous qnadrnpe^ And to* 
serpents. It is related to the latter’ by «s gasHWal finpin 
as well as by the figure, propewtion, and distribtttiou of 
the scales, while it approachesthuformerhTitsaodltoim 
apertures, and by the bollow tubercles near the amu." 

BirTOiibATE, Mmu'-pil-knf (Ltd:, fits, twice, jto 
piUa, a pupil), in Ent., a term applied to toat apoA 
upon the wing of a butterfiy resembUng an eye, and 
havingtwo dots or pupils eff different tints witlUtt it. ’, 
BtquAbSATtc PowEa, M-qaed-rot'-to (liat^ idK 
tttoot, and quadraiui, squared)^ in A%w toa iowiit 
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pom w ^ • nnmlwr « ^nntitjrt 

m miHSl» U^miimiiq pa^ of *» fbr3x2 »• i,; 
•nd ,4))<4. ow .a; 

K«iram'Si . ^ ]ia|ti|C«itKit:''Ot it».. BoitM* root.: 't)nu'< 
t1» ])iaH»^«tie xtot ol fit ia 3 i fcr ^ raoArO root of 
fit i»% itad &B sqoaro root of 0 if a.--Bi«DA»*a*io 
BqpanfOJtt aa aquatioa wliere the uokaown qtuuitil^ 
of «M od <tM teinaa baa fbur dinu)aj|oiia. Aiij' hi- 
rat^iatio egnatioD nay he (^eneratetf by the ntoiti* 
of ibiir aiai^ equations; or by that of two 
quadmtio eaaatioai. 

fiatoi. (%e Bserru..) 

alM 9 - 90 Vt, Urd'-i^if, an old fom of arrow, to 
whieh Shaki^pere, iu '* Much Ado about Koihtng,” 
time allies s “ Aid my tmtde's fool, readitic the chal¬ 
lenge, sabeeribed fbr Cnpid, and cbidlenged him at the 
faira-^t.” Stennut, in a note upon “ Much Ado about 
KoUung," explains that the bird-holt was “a short, 
thkk arrow, witbont point, eprosding at the extremity 
so ameh as to leave a broad flat surface, about tbe 
breadth of a shUling. Such are tr> this day in use to 
kiU roohs with, and are shot from a cross-liow." 

BiKP-OATCatt>o> tbo art of taking birds or wild 
fowl aiire. It is performed in a variety of ways, ac¬ 
cording to the eoason of the year or the species of bird 
intended to bo caught. Some birds are taken by 
bunaing sulphur at night under the trees upon which 
they nayo been observed to perch. Pheasants are 
Bemotimes caught in this way. If wheat or any other 
grain, steeped in a mixture of wine-lees and hemlock- 
udeo, bo scattered in places where birds resort, they 
Mco^ intoxicated after eating, and are easily taken. 

Birds are also taken 
^ _ by moans of birdlime 

principal methods 

ing bir^, howeyerj^ 

matter of practice, 

' , study, and eipe- 

rienoe. The most 
»MCK-lB4fc primitiye form of 

trap IB the common 
brick-trap, renro- 
sented in the iUus- 
tration. It consists 
of two bricks placed 
lengthwise upon 
their narrow sidc^ 

' a third across their 
extremities, and a 
fourth at the oppo- 
aito end, so as to 
■ form a sort of lid. 

In the central open- 
ing a stout piece of 
saro-iaax. stick is driven, and 

between this and 
laother similar piece snpnorting tho lid. a forked twig 
is placed. 'When the bird alights on one of the forks 
of the twig, tbe other two sticks ^ve way, and the lid 
f^B, saouring the bird. The next easiest of construo- 
kum is the sieve-trap, shown in tho accompanying 
Sfoodont. An ordinary sieve is propped up Uv a slight 
fltiok at an aagla of sbont 45 de^ees: some seeds or 
crumbs of bread are strewn under the sieve, and a 
atring Mtacbed to tho supporting stick is held by the 
hirdostchcr, who remains concealed at a^ort distance, 
triteu the birds gather round the food, the string is 
p^sd. l&eaieye falls, and tbe birds are caught, ^o 
•eat hicdfoatobing machine, the springle, is more difll- 
rait to oonsfruat. At the snmller end of a hazel swUoh 
fimt feet long, which is called the epriiw. a piece of 
•trmg about fifteen inches long is tied. I«early at the 
end of this string, the catch, which is a httle piece of 
stood hMf an inch long, about half m broad, and one 
ttOaxior as thick, is fastened. A small piece of the wood 
u shaved off one side of tUs natch, in order to adapt 
it ffir a aoteh itt another part of the springla; aloose 
■G^PrkBot made of two lon^ ntoat hoiaahwn is then 


fastaned to tha end of tbe string bMow Ihe dHhfL Jt, 

aeM» ewitobi;id>iwt A.toot-aodA';iialf 

:hent.ba(flt'.,»t.;thie'araaller .ea^ and^ffUdenei'Wjnilai'K 

inMiOr so of tb« thhdter end, is wldoh aaatiflkie at/m' 

in order to receive. thn and .pf the /MSwh • 

the sjwead. A stomp _ ' 

and a bender, which ' 

is another pliant bit ' J 

ofswitch, each afoot 1 

and a half in length, ' JF' Vk 

complete the sprin- 

gle. It is set in the /? Ill ^ 

following wanner, f J' \\ 

Tho stump, Ifo. lin - ' 

the engraving, is 
thrust into tho 
ground; the bow of 
what is called tho 
spreader is placed RBiKans (orxif). 

Over it, as So. 3; ' 

and then, about the 

length of the spread- ^ ■vb. 

er from the stomp, tf 

tbe two ends of the \ 

bender are pusbnd V 

securely into tho V 

grottud, as No. 3. _ ,•,_—^ TK,' 

The thick end of tbe 

long switch or spring (i' -- fijflBM 

is then planted at a 

convenient distance 

from the bender. It 

IS bent down until 

one end of tho firsinaLa (sst). 

catch can be put 

upward oo the inside of the bender. After liftiiqj ttW- 
spreader an inch from the ground, the smalter «»« 
the catch is placed in the notch, end the spriogdrhi 
retained from springing up. Tho hairslip-knot is la«d% 
laid round the apreader, and some crumbs or seeds 
laid in the inside of the trap and scattered abtUst 
its neighbourhood. The spnngio is then set, and 
appears os in the illustraticn. When the bird lights 
upon the spreader, it fulls with its weight, the catch' 
is released, tho springer flies up, and the bird iaoaxti^t 
by the neck, wings, body, or legs, in the iKWsebilc 
shp-knot. A number of birds are eauglA Imn^uar 


entmeLa (sat). 



sara-iaar. 




liwilijs# 


Eoor. 


loops which are fastened to a long String, whi^ ie laid 
in a series of riogs winding outward from t^ 
so that the space of ground is covered with tfceaai, 
'When disposed in a place whuOirds r«aM^ 
generally occurs that if a bird g*» kfflHWlt into a kg», 
ha draws it tightly round bia log, and is fbns eaniu. 
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Bird-eatohii^ Spider 


ok^ i» bviriiAt is called 

**i)st-f^liim‘* ':«nd^ ' SCte 

described aiwTS and 

with ihe aSKBtmhs dmojr^hirdih whicb^ for 

th« p«tft‘ow>:*)w-plkokd ih csfcs, aboat six or eight 
vardh aptort, and eof ered with branches to hide them. 
Xh^ (W'titotS allturea the birds. Bat>foivlinc is 
puriraed st highi'tiBie, soihe two or three hours alter 
the mr& haf« gone to roost. A large net, of the shape 
Shown in the engnring, is mounted on two long poles, 
whieh are cerriM hj two persons. Some of those en- 
‘ fiaied in the sport walh in front of the net, besting tlm 
tNishSti iry, Ao. Others walk behind the net, cnriying 
Adiin iieht ip a huU's-^e lantern. The birds being 
di^nihb^ dy oat natnrafly towards the light, and, in 
BO win^ fir against the not, which is quickly doubled 
nwer,and they are caught. Vaillaat, in his'“Travel8 
in Atrioai" states that, in order to take certain birds 
aUve, he put into bis fowling-piece, nhore the powder, 
the end of a candle, ramming it well down. He then 
fiQed the barrel with water, with which he firod at the 
birds, and captured them alive and uninjured. In the 
OSlosey islands, eggs and young birds are collected by 
^einhabitants in amost daring and hazardous manner, 
climbiim up rooky precipices, and sometimes being 
anspehoed rones, over the verge of cUfls 300 to 400 
fwhigV the Faroe Islands, still further north, 
tha fowlers employ a similar method. The clifl’s are 
1,800 feet high, and a rope 600 feet long is tied round 
the waist of one man, who is lowered down the preci¬ 
pice by six associates. A piece of board is laid upon 
the margin of the rock to prevent the rone from being 
cut by the friction, in Mexico and China, empty 
gourds are left continually floating iu the inland lakes 
vriiere aquatic birds resort. The bird-cateber enters 
the lake witb his body under water, and his head covered 
with a gourd. He quietly approaches the birds as lliey 
ere swimiuing, and pulls them under water. In many 
parts of Hassia, the gellinottc, or grouse, is taken in 
large quantities by means of an ingenions trap, made 
ofoireh twigs in a conical sbapo, with a movable 
wheel at the top. In Italy, the wild pigeons, on their 
return from the northern and western parts of Europe, 
* are caught by means of nets, which are stretched across 
the hollows of the mountains through which the birds 
direct their course. A voriet v of other modes of cateh- 
inglards will be found described in I’ennant's “Birds 
of Great Britain," Buffou's “ Histoire des Oiseaux," 
and in an article entitled, “Birds: how to traxi and 
catch them,” in Beetou's Itop'ii Own Magazine. 

BtSD-cxTCfii^a Srinnx {Mygale atlricularia), an 
immense black hairy spider, a native of Cayenne and 
Burinam. it is nearly two inches in length, and its 
feet, when Stretched out, cover a surface of nearly a 
foot in diameter. The hooks of its mandibles arc 
. ootueal and very strong. It does not construct a w'eb 
for tbh capture of its prey, as do other spiders, but 
builds iu cieils of rocks or hollows among trees, a 
fauBol-shi^ed cell of a transparent tissue, resem¬ 
bling Sue mnsUo, and which it itself provides. There 
itiurks till insects, or, as is reported, even small birds, 
approach, when the spider darts out and secures its 
victim, Hampier mentions a ^ider of this genus, found 
at Campeaidiy, tho fangs of which were “black as 
jet. smooth as glass, and at their small end sharp oa 
n tnprn.'* These fangs, according to the last-mentioned 
authority, are worn by some persons in their tobacco- 
pouiifiMis to prick their pipes with, and to be, by others, 
nsefi M toothpicks, in the belief of their having the 
. pon^^to ei^] the toothache. There ore several bird- 
caimjog spiders brides the one in question, and they 
folmdl in America, tho East ladies, and Africa. As 
. make a web like the common European 

■judori but of such tough threads, that a thrush would 
scalwely ha ahla to force a passage through. It is even 
deohyred, that, in certain tropical forests where these 
apidanapound, their sets will often impede tho pro- 
gran of the traveller. The bite of the larger species 
of khis gaSBs is said to be dangerous to human life. 

BzSS^SBSKX, (Fas CXXABOS.) 

' BimiiMiys, bird'-Um, a glutinous enbstance, gene- 
Td{| prepared from the inner baA of tho holly, and 
ttSM Ibe The baXk is bruised, boiled 

•with iw*W till tery soft, and then placed in pits to fer- 
meai. vAfiber kwh w tiuree weeks, • oorions viscid mass 


Bird BaaradiM 


is found ut the plec^ of the soft bark: this ]■ bofied 
With a fresh quantity of water, and evapontted to • 

K er oonsisteuce. Birdlime may elso be prepared 
the berries of the mistietee, from ibe yonag 
shoots of the elder, and from the oellolsr portioni of 
other plants. When used, it is spread on tW:^ or 
wire-netting, and the wild birds are qfren draw^ to-the 
sticky perches ^y the treacherous singing a 
bird, placed in a cage near to them. , 

Bikd ov Pawsdisi!, Gbbaiks, pSr'-d'dlii* 
di»ea major) .—These natives of Hew Guinea r^y he 
justly regarded as the most magnifleent of the feaihsred 
tribes. Ooncerniue them the most fanciful oonjeotttM| 
have been indulged in, not the least curious heingolnB 
encouraged hy EnlTon, that the bird, having no 
and being unable to walk or swim,was compelled to lit* 
entirely on the wing. This error, doubtless, to<A: 
root iu the fact that the legs of the bird being its 
least ornamental parts, were detached from the skitt 
before they were prepared for exportation. They bavo 
great diversity of beauty. Some of them have thinly-* 
barbed feathers to cover the closed wifig, so prolonged 
as to form immense tufts, and extending far backward 
beyond the body. The greater bird of paradise is 
ratber longer than the common thrush. Its general 
colour is a deep cinnamon, with the exception of the 
top of tlie head and the back of the uet*fr, which is a 
deep yellow; the feathers which dei'orate the base of 
tho breast, and cover tho whole of the throat, are 
of a pore emerald green. In the male bird, there 
springs from each side of tho chest a full plume, 
from sixteen to eighteen inches long, composed of 
slender shafts, with loose, delicate webs. In some 
specimens they are bright yellow ct tho base, fading 
gradually into straw-colour. From the tail-coverta 
spring two slender, naked shafts of great length, which 
taper gradually to a point, and are of a rich brows. 
The MagniUeeut Bird of Paradise (Mamjfiea) is some¬ 
what smaller than that aitove-dcscribed. and is chiefly: 
distinguished liy a double sort of ruff, composed Of 
slender plumes that spring from the back of the neck. 
More of purple and blue enter into the pliuna^ of this 
bird than the former. The King Bird of Paradise 
(Regia) is the smallest and the most precious of the 
family, both on account of its rarity and its splendid 
colours. It is acnreely as large as a sparrow. The 
upper parts of its body are of the richest chestnut* 
brown, end tho under parts dazzling white. A zone of 
golden green extends across the chest; from tbp aides 
spring two fan-Uke plume';., consisting of six or seven 
dusky feathers of the richest golden green. From 
the tail-coverts spring two long, slender shafts, each 
elegantly termiaatiiig in a broad emerald web, rising 
from one side only of the shaft, and disposed into a flat 
spiral curl. The breast and legs are yellowish-hrown. 
Th*<8e birds fly in flosks of about thirty or forty, led, 
it is said, by a single bird. Tlioy fly against the wind, 
lest their plumage should be discomposed. When fly¬ 
ing, they make a noise like starlings; but their commoa 
cry is little more melodious than that of the raven. 
They are captured by birdlime and blunted arrows. 
No pains are taken to preserve them alive: as soon as 
they are e^tured they are killed, emboweUed, thdir 
feet out ofl, the plumed skins impregnated with sul¬ 
phur, and then dried for sale. The skin, to which a 
great part of the flesh is allowed to remain attaehed, 
18 idways much contracted by this drying procsss, 
and a veiy erroneous idea is sometimes formed m 
the size of the bird. With respect to their food, 
scarcely anything certain is known. Mr. Bhaw, 
drawing the inference from the strength of the heklc 
and legs of some of these birds, thinks it likely touti 
they prey on the smoller of tho feathered tribe,. 8om* 
naturalists assert that they live on fruits andJberries i 
and Linnseu!^ that they devour the larger bttttsrilieS. 
Bennet, in bis “Wanderings,” gives an account Of onB 
of those birds ho saw in Mr. Beale's aviary at MaCao^ 
where it had been confined nine years, givihg ho 
appearance of growing old. It ate Insects in a rniog 
state, but would not touch them dead. When au ill- 
sect was thrown into its cage, It eontrived^to oatehlk 
with great agility. It washed itself regularly twice a 
day, and after having performed ils aWhtion*, thi«w , 
lU delicate feathers up over its head hd0d-*lje. Iw 
omef food during conflnmneat was bhfled rice Mi|| egfe 




ttiew 


wttb »n {teeasiotitd of plabtau^t «ad a gwsboppoi 
cHt 'oth^ inseot*- Hio ISoolo^ici^ Society of X^sdoa 
b 9 r« Jn«t MtT^ch^ ^e5r eoaioistiton by two yonpg mries 
of tbefXesser Bird bf Biridwe (P«rodf»<i«»op«*«Mw), 
broBfbt. from JNeW Ooinea ia good bealm and fine 
oondkion. 

Qit&o’8>ntB VraTy,--Tho represantatron of a bnod- 
l«g; town, or any tract of country,%» if scan from 
a contidarable height immediately above it. The 
metiiOd of presenting a bird's-wo view of any place, 
in the comroon acceptation of the term, is to fix 
the hdrisontal liue containing the point of sight (tee 
PgatPECTiTS) eonsidorably above the drawing, which 
renders it nothing more than a common perspective 
view, which is seen under circumstances which can 
scarcely be considered natural. The view so obtained 
is that which would he seen by a spectator standing on 
the top Of a very high tower or mountain, and looking 
directly beforo him. In a true bird’s-eye view, a 
ground-plan would be represented with great exact¬ 
ness, with all the objects that appear in it, at their 
relative distance from each other. In such a drawing, 
no side-view of a building, or any object rising from 
the surface of the ground, could be obtained. A cor¬ 
rect idea of what true bird’s-eye perspective would be 
may be gained bv placing a smau model of a hollow 
cube, or any building with its outhouses and surround¬ 
ing walls and fences, on the floor of a room or a table, 
and looking down upon it while standing over it. It 
will be seen, as the eye is above the picture and look¬ 
ing down upon it, that the plane of the picture is 
parallel to the natural horizon, instead of being per¬ 
pendicular to it; but that the rules which govern the 
relative position of all objects shown in the pieljire so 
formed are exactly the same as those adopted in ordi- 
narv perspective, the difference being in the position 
of the spectator only; as, in making a drawing in true 
bird's-eye perepeetive, he must consider himself as 
befog above his picture, whfle, in the latter case, he is 
snpposed to bo standing directly opposite to it. 

Bian’s-StocTD:, in Arch., a small angle entering 
into any moulding, or a notch cut in the end of a 
piece of timber, to allow it to fit and rest npen the 
edge of another piece bearing on the upper surface, 
and on one side, as rafters are sometimes cut to bear 
on the waU-plate. 

Bisns j[Ang.-Sax.), feathered vertebrated end ovi¬ 
parous bipeds, which are generally so constructed 
as to be able to snpport tbomsrlves in the air, and 
make progress through it. Every place in nature 
is furnished with its proper inhabitjuits. Both the 
land and the ocean are filled with liviug creatures, 
each of which is so constituted .as to bo especially 
adapted to the course of life tbrongh which it is to 
pass. The great realms of air have tlieir special occu¬ 
pants—the birds, whose extreme beauty, variety, swift¬ 
ness of motion, and buoyancy on the wing, are admired 
by all. Elegant and symmetrical as the outward form 
of the bird is, it is surpassed by the internal ooustme- 
tion, whioh is peculiarly adapted to its habits and mode 
of living. The large head, broad shoulders, deep chest, 
and sinewy limbs of the qnadruped, are replaced in 
birds by the pointed beak, the long supple neck, the 
gently-swelling shoulder, the expansive wings, the 
tapenng tail, and the light, bony feet, all of wliich as¬ 
sist them in their motion through the atmosphere. 
Their bodies are protected from the intense cold in the 
air by • soft and delicate plumage, and their wings, 
although made of the lightest materials, are so power¬ 
ful ah to be able to strike the air with great force; their 
talfr also serve as rndders, steering th^em in any direc¬ 
tion they please. Internally, the frame of a bird is 
quite as wonderfully and appropriately constructed. 
All the bones are thin and delicately tormed, except 
thestemom, or breast-bone, which is very large and 
stiPhK, The clavicles, or collar-bones, are generally 
jdiiiMt formiug the hone called the merr^hought, 
wjUah, together with two bones called the coracoid 
bhnes, keep the shoulders apart, and serve to resist 
the eompressing action of the wings. Alt the mus- 
de^ axeept the pectoral muscle, are small and light, 
Iniute .and in quadrupeds, the pectoral muscles are 
■msfl Vrhen oompaced with those of birds, which are 
TSiy slxpag, ana ate aitnated on either side of the 
iMvsit-bohes. These moscles are used f<» moving the 
■873 


wings. Thn anterior extremities of hfrd« 
wings, and sever anns or Irgs, Is the maes of 
whose v^ugs are too wnaS to enable tinm to By* , 
we used either ae paddles in the water or to asinst 'tttm 
inputting. Tfaem'eataakis.aninstaaeeoftbefbtsl^j:': 
and the ostiidi of the latter. The lungs of h bird aw : 
situate close to the hackbono and «bSi; The air» 
entering them from the windpipe, passes theoughj hhd 
is conveyed to a number of mcmwatioas cells'v^idS ' 
lie upon the sides of the pcrioard jnm, and cmnmmtleato ! 
with those of the sternum. These cells are in eoaW 
birds ooutinued down the wings, andeveuto tbepipiOBh 
and thighs, and other ports of the body.^ They oaS-hh; 
filled with ait at pleasure, and bytbis means toelhi)^ 
can render bis body heavy or ligbt< virl^ aeeesawyt 
either in flying, swimming, or runni^. Tlie vertebty 
column in birds is usually rigid in the central pafts and 
flexible at both extremities. By this means the tfbi 
ore strengthened, and the free motion of the neck and 
tail assisted. In birds which do not fly, the vertebne 
retain some amount of motion througbbut theltoek : 
but, in general, they become ankylosed, vfr fittaly 
united and cemented together by bone. The ikw 
differs from that of the mammalia; the orani^ bonto 
are consolidated, and there are no sntnres in the skidl 
of a bird. It is articulated to that part of the vrettS* 
bml column called the neck by one condyle or jpinti 
which is aitnated at the front margin of tim great oocl^ , 
pital opening, throngh which the brain deseendi inhs 
the vertebral column, being prolonged as it were ipto 
the spinal cord. It is by this peculiar formatiou thit" 
birds have so free a motion of the head and nedt, 
especially in a horizontal direction. The wtyneck jg* 
special instance of this faculty; and many a yoathChl 
bird-nester has been scared from a wryneoVs nest 
when he has seen her twist her head completely rounds 
hissing ail the time like a snake. Birds generally eSenp: 
with the head turned back and nestled under the Wing. 
In mental capacity, birds fully equal qnadmpeds, and 
in some respects, indeed, surpass them. In some of 
the songsters, the brain has been saiu to exceed thsA 
of man, when considered with reference to the eom- 
parativo size of the head and body. Tbe atze of the 
brain of an eagle in relation to its body has been 
reckoned to be ■sJefb part, that of a canow-bird/^th, 
and that of a man ^nd to ^rd part. Farrots inia 
starlings retain many words and phrases fixed in their 
memories, and some singing-birds remember whole 
melodies. Birds of passage, after toavelliog tbonsands 
of miles, and alter being absent for a great length Of 
time, remember the exact spot where their nests wera 
previously located, or where they were reared. Fm« 
dence, cunning, and docility, arc practically exempli¬ 
fied in tbe difierent positions in which birds build thofr 
nests, seme in the neighbourhood of human beings and 
some in uninbahited places. Sight, smell, and hearing, 
are the most acute senses in oirds. There are two 
classes of birds,—the carnivorous and the granivarous ; 
and there is a middle kind, os in quadrupeds, wUch 
partakes of the nature of both. The carnivorous cltos 
IS provided with long wings, fnrnishod with very power¬ 
ful muscles, in order to be able to fly great distanoes. 
They have strong hooked beaks, and sharp formidable 
claws; they have largo heads, snort nocks, and strong, 
sinewy limbs; their sight is wonderlblly acute, so as 
to enable them to seo their prey at a great height in 
tbe air; and they swoop down upon their victims Wfrh 
an nnerring aim. Carnivorous birds are solitary and 
sullen, and scldomlivetogether in flocks. OrasivOroUs 
birds, whose food consists of grain of various sotlft 
have larger intestines than carnivorous birds, and tlii^ 
digestive organs are more complicated. The ftoffl of 
the biU varies, according to the kind of food whiph the 
bird subsists on. (See Binn.) The foirf is pMsed 
from the bill into the stomach, which consists of three 
parte,—the crop, whioh lies in front of the breastbone, 
the membranous stomach, emd the gizzardi In the 
crop, the food undergoes a partial dilution ilfom a fluid 
furnished by the glands. In the membranona stomaoa 
it is still further diluted, and then passes into;^gifr 
Btod, which acts as a powerful mi^and lu wtoch too 
food is ground doWn and tritnrafffflPwfitawwetoon «. 
the gizzard is strengthened by small hard stones, woipa* 
many birds swallow with their flood. The dif^tiVW; 
powers of tbe gizzard ore very extraordinary. Au ^ 




]gte Attw«^fiM l»OQx« ted ptMed 

tlw bw^M i»Bi>d wboile of tbe 

looooto lioiBg bi«dMiitO.]pi«i<ac. MtbeMa^onissaaeBni 
Oftbft Ooliego of 6nrB«<a» tiu^ ia »Iwrga boUlc antirel; 
^«d Mitb poUdMi se., takwi from tbe ataniAeh of aa 
Otttriob. 1 q BotBM oxperiineata tried upon a ben, it t*« s 
fouod ibai «;loau d‘Or, Kfbei' being awallowed for four 
4a^, teat KXteen gnuna; and tbe weight of an onyx 
ania dtinitnelisd one^foorth. In camiTOioiu birds the 
vawelaa oonneotad with the giazard are very weak. 
S^betiaarof ^omestie birds ia much inreer than tliat 
of: Wiid bhrm. It is considered a dcucacy among 
JfWnmiaada; and piftfo* dt /hie graa are made from the 
Onlarged iivera of geese. The eyes of birds are ad- 
animbly adapted for sight. The impression of external 
attracts ia rendered more vivid and distinct by a parti- 
oobr modification of the optic norve. They have three 
apaUda, two of which, the upper and lower, are closed in 
BNMtapeeiesbv the eievatiou of the lower one. This may 
bo noticed in ^mestic fowls. A small number of birds, 
■nsh as the owl and goat-sucker, can depress the 
mpperc^elid. The third eyelid, a thin Siam-transparent 
jaaabrmo, lies, when at rest, in the inner corner of 
fb* eye, with its loose edge nearly vertical. It can be 
i^nWB over the eye like a curtwn; and by its means 
ibe eagle is said to be able to look at the sun. Were 
the i^as of birds leas perfectly formed, on account of 
the r^endity of their n>ght, they would be lialile to fiy 
against any object in their way. The voices of birds 
duringniah them from ail the rest of the animal worid. 
Vb^ argtaa of the voioe closely resemble certain musi¬ 
cs instruments. At the bifareation of the windpipe i 
ia a {^oriis. fitmished with appropriate muscles, where 
the voice is formed. The gilt of song is only possessed 


by male birds, and their notes are generally expressive 
a love. They are silent when in iu health, in sadness, 
or daring rough weather; but when they are cheerful 
they always sing. They express diSereut feelings with 
wariad modulation; and the fear of approaching 
danger, bnnger, love, longing for their mates, Ac., are 
aib wmetaM by changes in the tone of the song. 
Tb» iWnlty is possessed by no other animal. Every 
tEomn which the most lively fancy could create, and 
every hue that the imagination eonld conceive, are to 
bo wund in the feathers of birds. Two changes occur 
ha the feathers,—one in the spring and another in the 
aatenm. In the former case the change ocears just 
fcafere the breeding-time, and the bird gains a number 
«f new feathers without losing the old ones. In the 
MAer, or moulting season, the old feathers fall off and 
SMW ones appear. The feathers of the wings are 
lan^ and stronger than those on other parts of the 
bo^. They are called wing-feathers, quill-reatbeTS, 
nrwnSls. At the base of each ((Uill are small feathers 
oa&d wingrooverta. The tail-leathers are also pro- 
rided with eoverts above and below, ^any birds have 
wmy ornamental plumage in their tails; and the feathers 
take other remarWblo forms in diderent parts of 
thwbody; such aa shoulder-tufts, rufis, crests, &e When 
Bpmg sqiproaohes , wild birds begin to pair and to make 
amsDgements for their young. The notes of the male 
biedat thistime are veiy loud; and the marnage contract 
titen entered into is for the season fsdthfuUy adhered 
fifti ill case one of the pair dies, its mate dues not 
aMrive it long. The reproduction of the species 
rmottd Iwds is carried on by means of cgfpi, which 
PMa mem the body of the female and art) afterwords: 
Iditotted, The warmth necessary for incubatibn is! 
wMially derived from tire body oi the bird, which sits 
npon the eggs. This duty is generally perfurined by 
the female had ; but in some cases it is undertaken by 
^ xmde. (See Eeo, HArcaiird, lirrnoiincnoN.) 
Jiaam Ma-fowl make no nests, but deposit their eggs 
mamm bmp rock, or in rough tmlee scratched ont of 
the bMth QC sand. The ostrich aUovts her eggs to be 
JMksiMd by the boat of the sun in warm climates; but 
nfehtits and broods over them where the temperature 
ItAwMsK. Krds generaliy brood (nice in the year, but 
iiiBin' Iswod- twi ce ;■, a nd the number of eggs they lay 
i gp BWn ■ twenty. The cnckoo and a emal} 

iwthdr pf otbear birds lay their eggs in the nests of 
IhKW Mra^dn obder to be hatched by them; and 
MWntf him ern i^hr io ran about and find food as 
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soon M they leave the nest, wkfie o^bra 
nest for day8 a»aweelra beftwtkw ca»:yiriSbra«'flb^ , 
Xhuibg this period the parent birds find fob^ ftdFtlieillu 
At the brewing-season birds are <^n n^ugaipmis; 
and sometimes live together tn one la^a neat. 
Birds' nests ore construoted With ffiich deUealA add 
exquisite art and ingenuity, as to call fortlt the adbii- 
rouem of everyobserver. Birds of the same species^ 
wherever they may be found, build their nests the 

some kind of materials and in the same manner. The 
situations they select, the materials they use, and tbs 
form in whiolv they build, are wonderfully adapted to 
the particular nature and necessities Of tlie bird. Thi^ 
are generally lined with moss, wool, floe hair, ordoWis, 
and have an exterior composed of straws, tirigS dr 
roots, wid dry grass, mixed with clay. Birds thatbtdld 
early in the spring, such as the blackbird and Ibtokb,. 
line their nests with loam, in order to keep out the 
cold air. The common sparrow, who boUds fotW or 
five nests in the year, is not particular as to the 8ttssil» 
tion be chooses. Sometimes he locates himself in ivy, 
sometimes in trees and hedges, and often under the 
eaves of houses. Some birds carefully conceal their 
nests, and some leave them open and app8T|%t; some, 
like tile jay, build thorn so loosely that the eggs can 1ms 
seen through the twigs; and some very compactlv, 
such as the golden-crested wren, which constructs fto 
nest with small pieces of moss and spiders' web inter- 
weaved. It is nearly an inch in thickness, and is lined 
with a profusion of soft downy feathers. While liatoh- 
ing, all birds, as a general rule, resort to those places 
where their particular food is plentiful, and where 
there is an abnndani-e of the proper material with 
which to construct their nests. Some water-fowls 
pluck the down from their own breasts, in order to line 
their dwellings; bat they usnaMy haiid in out-of-the- 
way places, since theiv food is not that which is gathered 
by ordinary birds. While hatching, the fenwue bird ia 
remartably patient. Slic is usualiy plump when ebe 
begins to sit; but before the eggs are iiatclied she is 
almost reduced to a streli-ton. Neither hunger nor 
danger will make her leave her post of duty; but if, 
after being absent, the male and female birds perceivw 
that their nest has been meddled with, they will often 
leave, and imild in a securer place. After the young 
are fledged and flown, the near, is generally deserted. 
Many small birds live upon worms, caterpillars, Ac.; 
and it has been rcinarkccl. “that a single pair of 
sparrows, during the time they are feeding theiryoimg, 
will destroy about r.uu-thousand caterpiilara weekly s 
they likewi.se feed their yonng with butterflies mud 
other winged insects, each of which, if not destroyed 
in tbi.s mnni'cr, would be productive of many thousands 
of caterp^Jiars.” The sparrow is nsiialiy believed to 
be the gardener'* enemy; but. this would B«e.m to show 
the reverse. Whilst moulting or changiag their 
feathers, many birds turn eickly, and often mo. Every 
country'and climate have birds whicit are peenUartn 
them; but many migrate to distant lands when thn 
season becomes too severe for them. Near the equator 
the birds are remarkalile for their brilliant and varied 
plumage; but their voices are tt 80 .ally harsh and dis¬ 
cordant. In the frigid zone, where fish is pknttfi^ 
they are mostly aqnatic, and their plumage consiste of 
soft, warm, downy feathers. In ail conntrita birdiliva 
longer, comparatively, than either men orquadrapedaim 
the same place. Many kinds of birds arc unpoitaminett 
economical sense. A large profit is derived firo» :fh« 
rearing of donicstic fowls; and tbe flesh and «gn of 
most birds can be eaten. The flesh of fish-eating biirda 
and birds of prey is considered anpleasont. E^dhers 
arc employed in many useful and ornamental way*, and 
the dung of birds is useful for mantire. (St* &VAWO.)t 
Erom the eiirlleat periods Inrda have been ot^cti 
of interest. Amongst the ancient Bomans and 6ret^ 
their habits and custonis worn not only wellknowm to 
tbe hnsbandinea and angnrs, bnt even to thh gonarat 
mass of people. Several poets refer to them a* 1^0 
harbingers of various saosuna; and the tatla irf ons of 
the plays of Aristophanes is "The Birde." Arisio^y 
in his History of Animale, descritiea ttoriaw^ sum 
habits of birds accurateiy and philoecThieid^ { 

Pliny's Natural Hirtoiy the samoct is idso treatM # 
very leanied manner. Bierra Belott, in IltSfi, wwa th» 
first eoolo^st of note who wrote opon the if , 
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biutto J» Jeter limM. He fjteed Uie noweiaiw 
fi«[it| tiu WMtote «eo«4> ™e w«Biai«» hm tee 
bird* wJute build teter wtete in tree* or en tee (^ed 
fterte. dibeut fori 7 jeiun eteww^ 
dfSolt^e produced bi» worii ceiled .*^Cto«teolo|r,'’ 
He fidiowed ten MtBeerrenfseineDt as 0«1 od« and soded 
eaiuiT new parUculai^ of tee babltw and haunts of the 
sereral birds described, yranoie WiUughby, an En- 
tllish ceatlemaD, was the first naturalist in modern 
tiin«i srbo reduced omiteolcsy to a system. His 
"^stem of Oniitholojty," e^ted by Hay, tee oele- 


"laud birds " and ‘‘ water birds. The lormer ere di- 
^ded into teose which bare crooked aud those which 
bars straight beaks and talons ; the latter are di¬ 
vided isto teree sections,—first, the waders; secondly, 
teose which are of "a middle nature between swim¬ 
mers and waders, nr, rather, teat partake of bote 
Uads, some whereof are cloren-footed and yet swim, 
others whole-footed, but yet very long-leggeu, like the 
waders,” The thiid class of water-birds oonsisted of 


linuiBUs formed his ornithological system; aud the 
orders in his class Aoei are a» follows:— 

1. A«eipi(r «!>.—Birds of prey, properly so called. 

3. jPjciB. — Woodpeckers, ‘crows, humming-birds, 

kiagfisfaers, &c. 

5. Anteren. —Swimmers. 

4. QroUic. —Waders. 

6. GalUiia ;,—Qnllitiaceons birds; such as grouse, 

' partridges, and domestic fowls. 

0. Pauerm. — Sparrows, swallow^s, fluches, doves, 
thrushes, &c. 

In the year 17(i0 Brisson introduced his system, in 
steich birds were divided into two cUases,—-those 
whoso toes were furnished with membranes through 
their entire length, and those wliose toes were without 
membranes. Bnffon published bis work upon birds in 
1770, and Soopoli another in 1771. Cuvier, in 1017, 
published a new method, dividing birds into sir classes, 
St tee same tirae expressing an opinion that ail the 
nstems be had seen were wrong. At the present dny, 
it is also tme that a correct arrangement has not yet 
been made. About 5,0tM) species of birds are known 
to exist; and the Ilodo is a remarkable instance of a j 
genus of birds which has reoeutly become extinct, j 
^««DoPO.) Under the title Aki'uai, 1Ci:« g»ou, in 
Glass II. of the sub-kingdom VeHebraia, will be found 
ODsi of the best modern arrangements. Amongst the 
most celebrated writers on the natural hisfory of 
bir^ in Britain may be numbered Pennant, Lewin, 
WUte of Selbome, Bewick, Montagu, Donovan, 
Selby, Mndie, Macgillivray, Thompson, Meyer, and 
oteers. In America and the West Indies the principal 
anteura iu ornithology have been Hernandes, Maro- 
«ave, De Azara, Sloane, Cntesby, TieiUot, Wilson, 
Bpix, C. D. Bonaparte (prince of Canino), Audubon, 
KteMdson, Swainson, and StTuttall; white the birds of 
Europe have been learnedlv treated of by Temminck, 
Mura-, sad Wolff. Qould has written several valuable 
woMs, not only njmn the birds of Europe, but upon 
tesi btods of Australia, the humming-bird, the toucan, 
■tus. Several other illustrious authors have distinguished 
teeiswlvea in their works upon ornithology ; amongst 
whom may he mentioned Bufibn, Cuvier, IlUger, 
Steiokland, Byrne, aud Ysirell, (See OasiTBotoGT.) 

BTsnsirseca, Bnisc-x, the nests of a small Indian 
•wallow, which are considered a dehcacy, aud are J're- 
meutly mixed among soups. On. the seacoasts of 
China and in Java, at certain seasons of the year, vast 
ntemhers of these birds are seen. At their hreeding- 
tims teojr leave the inland country to build in the 
molia. They construct their nests out of a substance 
whidh they find upon the shore. This gelatinous 
tts^f is su}>posed by Kempfsr to be moUusca or 
Ma-worms; according to M. le Poivre it is fish-spawn; 
and according to Linumns, a kind of medusa or jelly- 
&h, called by fishermen llnhhera or jeUiet. The nests 
•M tff; a heauspherical shape, nod about the size of a 
^OM^B ^tg: and in sabstanoc bear a strong: resem- 
hWoa te icbteyocoUa or isinglass. They are gathered 
t)y teo CMuess, and seat to all parts of tee world, and 
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l:Sgt.r«teteaed,'«\:gi«iA:lBxiiry;': 
gnmtqneia^etdfteMe.nests te'te«fite)»d«'>lte|ii|te:'^^ 
partioahwl^ abost Geoe. >4 tergo mpm, sttewted. 
fomr aules up tee ziver of teat e«m«, ■oo’BHaiSim'-milit'U'- 
DUi^rs, Tito white nests s«e mMe vsloeible teuMt 
tee hlaok, heisc found iateepnipertiooof oak vaoto 
twenty-five. Marsden says i—“ The vtUte soit eelthk 
China at the rate of 1,000 to 1,600 Bpat^sh dbOaM ilHl' 
pecul; the black is usually disposed of in BatmitotSto 
about twenty dohsrs the same weight/wbi^> it. il 
chiefly converted into glue, of wbichitmteesAveiT • 
superior land." The same authority comdders teat:.- 
the differenee of colour is owing to the mixture «f 
feathers with the viscous substance of wfiich tec neste 
are formed; and deduces that opiihW&om tteexpe¬ 
riment of steeping the black nests for*ehm'ttimeia 
hot water, when they are said to become la * ymit 
degree white. When the natives take the HCsts, tei^ 
enter the cave with torches, and by means Of «ladder* 
made of a single bamboo notched, ascend end phit. 
down the nests, which adhere in numbws togeteer, : 
from tee side and top of the rock. The more .cMuhaiy 
and ire(]nently tee oave is stripped, the larger the pre-. 
porlion of white nests found. On this-esp^toncei the 
natives destroy the old nests, that they may find whito 
ones in their stead at their next search.— 

Uogendorp'a Coup d’CEU twrVIh d* J'aiia; iemiXktat- 
farA'i Piutern. Archipelago. 

Brsns of Passaoh are teose hifds wUch ndgveto 
from one country to another at certain times, d^^ng 
on the seasons. Availing themselves of their poseer 
of flying, many birds remove themselves, at cMtaila 
periods of the year, to places where tee temperatmw 
18 more congenial and the supply of food more shuft-^ 
daut. Even in the tropics, some birds, Idee tee bmdof: 
paradise, migrate from island to island, aooordiag te . 
the change of seasons from the dry to tee wetsumsoou. 

In the temperate and colder regions, howevac, birds- 
of passage usually migrate from south to nortborlroox 
north to south, as winter passes into summer or 
summer into winter. They are usually divhlcd into 
two clhssea,—^winter and summer birds of paesage, tea 
term being applied according to the time when :teey 
make their axipearsnce. Hence the summer birds w 
passage in one country are the winter birds of passage 
in another. The approach of spring is alwsym heratded 
by the arrival of summer birds of passage, and their 
appearance is always connected with pleasant md 
cheerful associations. - During the winter aoason, Isicge 
numbers of winter birds of passage, such as wild stoms, 
geese, and other water-fowls, leave the frozen waters 
of the north and migrate to the shores eff Great Britain. 
Woodcocks, fieldfares, redwings, and many other birds 
which breed in uorthem countries, also make their 
appearance regnlarly. The migrations of tee pigeomi 
iu America are very extraordinary, ou account of teo 
vast numbers which compose the flocka. Xhe retmm 
of some birds of passage can be depended on almost 
to a single dey; aud in some places, sock as fit. Eiido, 
where tee inhahitants depend for tete* esisteace oiz 
the sea-fowl, their return is almost nuncttiially on the 
same date every year. It haa beeuouserved that seme 
birds of passage leave at the regular tirae, whileoteani 
seem dependent upon tee weather and temperoteie. 
Nearly all birds of this species have long and powerfid 
wings; but some are snort-winged. They ca*i .^l>*^ 
over great distances in a very short period of time; 
and ns they can fly with ease at the rate 66 to ISO 
mile.8 an hour, they often arrive theiruestinatkm 
with comparative ease; but some birds, such as teo 
woodcock, are often found much exhausted after their 
flight. That birds of passage return to the same places 
which they formerly inhabited, has been olearly proved 
in the case of swallows. At one time it was believed 
by many orniUiologiats that swallows hybernated; but 
this opinion has latterly been completely overthrow^ 
and their annual migrations have bew comptewy 
ascertained. The subject of the migration ot bnw 
is very interesting when titeen in ieliia-ence to tee 
instinct wliicb guides them. When a bird of passage 
is confined in a cage, or -oteerwise, it show* WCM., 
ingttietnde and restlessness whenmestey^yjpe of m*- 
grationarrives. , 

Bispa or PcsTi a term nsuaJIv empltyod to mst»», 
guish tee order of birds o*iled hy Isniwoi,:, 
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3b«)rlisrawmKiteU^l»n«ighti smi ^ 
in i(i« i«N»e ^ WuU. llm|f l»ird«, however, which 
ihtlow 'And hir^, do not b^oog to 

tl^: order t Aod thow wi^ 'liTe npon dshei, worms, 
Aad ittMetej'Aro aiOt rec&oimd as birds of prey', !Fiiera 
MO’ twO sec^oas into whioli birds of prey are divided, 
'->the dimn»Ai'liad the iioetarDAl i the Utter division is 
ooinisoMd ehtin^ of owU; 

i Bntnrs, dir'rsws (Gt, Seros, a ooat), the name given 
to thh or^aicy onter habit worn by Christians in 
dJSricA in the time of 8t. Augustine. In those early 
Ages VMitiiorbiBbope nor presbyters were aocoatomed 
to weariwsy 4Utittguisbing habit but what was peculiar 
td’ Ah^iOhijBriBnsi and when Eustathius adopted the 
jttMium, or philOMpbio cloak, the connoil of Gangra 
deweed that ^‘If anyone uses the pofh'as), or cloak, 
cq^theScoount of an ascetic life, and, as if there were 
AMne hoUness in that, condemns those that with reve- 
retteehSO the birras, and other garments that are com¬ 
monly worn, let him be Anathema."—Eadio's 
. jSteuMatiieal Cyelopmdia. 

Ernrs, hirt% (Ang.-Sax. btorfke; Germ.’ burt, from 
iha veib bwren, to bear), the act of introducing or 
leading into life of animaU and vegetables. It is ugu- 
ratively used for extraction, lineage, rank by descent. 
It ^o means to sustain or bear. A ship's station 
when riding at anchor is called a birih, or berth; so is 
the place bn board in which chests, Ac., are stowed, 
OAUed the Hrfh of the mess. 

BiBca, Oososaiuxnr or. (See Coivcr.ii.»E]rT or 
Bibtb.) 

BmXB'OXT, iirtt'.dat.—Eiterally the day on which 
Any one is bom; but more generally used to designate 
the anniversary of that day. It corresponds -with what 
the ancient Greeks called genethlion, and the Bomans na- 
ttdiiiue diet. hlany of the ceremonies connected with the 
religion of the ancients were celebrated on birthdays; 
and the omens by which they estimated the felicity of 
the coming year were also taken on the same days. 
<Fhe bnthmtys of gods, emperors, poets, and great and 
illnstrious men, were celebrated with great ponjp and 
aplendonr. The mode of celebrating these da.yB was by 
wearing a splendid dress, and'putting on rings, only 
worn on these occasions. The men onered up sacri¬ 
fices frankincense and wine to their gcuins, Sod the 
women to Juno. Costly suppers were also provided, 
iand treats given to their fnends and clients, who, in 
return, made them presents, and ofl'ered vows and good 
wishes for the many happy returns of the same day. 
BThe birtliday of Virgil was held with great ceremony 
I^iGie Wits and poets who succeeded him ; Pliny states 
.that Silins k^t it with more solemnity than he did his 
own. The inhabitants of Borne and Constantinople 
edabrated the birthdays of their respective cities With 
great pomp and magnificence. 'The birthdays of em- 
tmrors were oommemorated with public sports, leasts, 
nows, and medals struck for the occasion. But the 
AHpiests had other sorts of birthdays than the days on 
which they were bom; indeed, the word natalU aniong 
ihe'Boniuis was extended to all feast-days. Amongst 
the ancients, the day of their adoption was always 
nosoidered as n birthday, and celebrated acoordingly. 
inuces birtbdm were observed by the emperor Adrian, 
—4ba daypf hi* nativity, the day of his adoption, and 
(he day of his iaatiguration. It was generally consi¬ 
dered, ra those times, that when men arrived at the 
hiilhert honours in the state, they were bom again; 
Wna the day was thenceforth celebrated as a birthday. 

birthdays of the saints and martyrs denote the 
'wyi I of (heir deaths. 

- Bnticws, MaBSiAdits, sirn Pbatos. (See VixjlL 
fisMiismns and Bseisrasriorr.) 

■ -fiXBKBWOBTS. (i5c« AxiSTOnOCniACBS!.) 

■ Bxs, bU (Ent. , twice, or double).—^The Latin root of 
^11he p^x ei or (in. 

in Mas., a term which id ways implies that the 
Bar -'or bwFs tocluded with it in the same curve (drawn 
under or over the notes) are to be sung or played twice 
Before the performer proceeds to the succeeding bar er 

.'■■‘Wirs.: ■ 

Bmonn, (Fr., twice-baked), a kind of bread, 
formof smalt fiat oakes. Eoruierly 
biaanUs were subjeoted to two bakings,—whence the 
nainef 4m( this is not fonndnecessary at the presen t 
day, iifae most eosunon sort is the mdinaiy saUors' 
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bisenit.; It is an articlo of veiy grat^t ;.. .. 

hoard eh^, wfamw, in long my«g(^ tu-tOmiT ^ 
wnnld become mouldy and unfit for food. 
bkeuits are made from a dough of c<M.rse wheat, 
and common oalt. After being wel) kneadM, 
ddttgh is railed out into a sheet of themqtdraa wchr 
ness for the biscuit. Each bisenit is Ihcm.ottt out 
placed in a hottoven for a quarter of an hour, ImSiid# 
diately alter baking, biscuits are removed to herdim 
rooms, where they remain for two or three 
order that all the moisture may be thoroughly.i^pw^' 
from them. It is for the same reason that th^ are 
formed in the shape of flat cakes. The dough of dtip*' 
tains* biscuits is partially fermented befoM bal^g, 
and is made of finer flour. Water-bisoultearedimi- 
posed of flour and water, with an addition of bdtt^, 
eggs, sugar, or spbes. There are many other varieties 
of biscuits; and the name is applied to several kinds 
of sweet cakes, such as sponge-biscuit, Ac. SeveiHll 
of the large mannfactoriea make more thsm tweu^ 
tons of biscuits weekly. 

Biscuits, Msat, are made with a certain quantity 
of meat and flour, prepared and baked in the form of 
cakes. They are generally made by builingjdowly largo 
pieces of raw moot in a small portion of mftcr. After 
a time the fat is skimmed olT, and the remaining soup 
boiled down still flirthor, when flour is added. Tbe 
mass is then rolled out to the required thickness, and 
then baked and dried like ordinary abip-bisouits. Meat 
biscuits, when boiled with twenty times their own 
weight of water, and then properly seasoned, mako 
excellent sonp; and they can also be eaten like Ordi¬ 
nary biscuits. They generally contain half a pound of 
flour and the soluble part of five pounds of meat. 
They have been the mean.s of preserving a large quan¬ 
tity of fresh meat, which the inhabitants of Australia 
and the Argentine republic were iu the habit of 
throwing awa_v, as they had no market for it. Meat 
biscuits were 'ilrst introduced into Britain in 1851, at 
the Great Exhibition, by Mr. Borden, an American. 

Biscuit-wabh, hu'-til-tpeiir .—Bcfbre porcelain or 
any other earthenware is dipped into the liquid glass, 
it is tired to a eertaiu extent previously, in order to 
render it porous and capable of absorbing water with 
avidity. The porcelain is called biscuit-ward after being 
thus once burnt. The unglased bottles used for keep¬ 
ing water cool are specimens of biscuit-ware. 

Bisu. (See AcoiflluM.) 

Bisuor, buh'-np, is a corruption of the Greek term 
epUkopot, which literally signifies a superintendent or 
inspector. It was employed both by the Greeks and 
Homans to designate certain civil ofllcers who exer¬ 
cised some ^ccie:; of superintendenoy. On the intro- 
dnetiun of Christianity, it came to be appropriated to 
ecclesiastical olHccs. It haa long been a great question 
in the Church what kind of suyierintcndency originally 
belonged to the bishop, -whether it was of a church 
or body of Christians merely, or of a number of 
churches or paators. The BrcsbytcriaTis, Oongrega- 
tiouists, and others, hold to the former opinion t wtuta 
the Established Church of England and the Koman 
Catholics maintain tlie latter. In the English chttfch 
the bishop is tbe highest of the three tninistcrial orders, 
and exercises oversight over a certain district, oafied 
his see or diocese, 'j’he'bishop performs the fuoctTpna 
of ordination, con seeration, confirmation,and exeommii* 
nication.^ He exercises a superintendence over the 
pastors in his diocese in regard to their morals, the 
performance of their duties, Ac. The bishop fr elected 
by the chapter of his cathedral church ; but tbAhOnii* 
nation is virtually m the crown. The sovereign, oh a 
vacancy being notified, sends to the chapter a missive 
letter congi d Hirej that they proceed to elect a suopM* 
sor, at the same time naming the person they are ex¬ 
pected to elect. If they do not proceed with the 
election within a short time, the king may nmhteahe 
by hie own euthority; or, if they elect any other 
than the person named, thw inetir the penalty of a 
•prmmunire, which includes forfeiture of goOdS, out- 
lawry, and other evils. A bishop miist'lie at least 
thirty year.s of age. He is said to be ioktalledih ^ia 
bishopric, writes himself by Ihvine TierihitsioS; a^ 
has the title of lord sod right reverend falhpr in Grid, 
The English bishops are, by virtue of their mshd'^h^ 
lords of parliamen t, imd sit in the tipper 
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tiMt Ufly (wieHi^ %0 tpM iDy flt«iir pew* opOtt 
toih»i^t Ibr treemn o* iidtwft aor dt unm (oeli 
MleIiin#ewMiM0ftbeJM4^:^i^ Theym 

aleo preotiwsBy ezdu^ed firaut (HI^b m' Male for 
OMital oSbiwe* } for tUay are p^lubited tqr tbe maons 
orttofar obayob froro beJag Jaages of life sad death. 

biabop of Sodor «Ad Maa baa ab aeat in die 
Mmm of tord*; and, ainoo the recent creation of the 
biil^ipric of Uanobeet^^ the last appointed of the 
other btahops bat no teat (except thnee of Canterbury, 
Twk, XiohdoDj Barham, or winobeeter); so that the 
number of lords epiritnal sitting in paniainentiniglit: 
not be inorea^. In England there are in all twenty* j 
ai|)^t bishops, inolodiog toe archbishoi>s of Canterbury 
Md Torh, each of whom hss his own see or diocese, 
in vVrbieh he exercises ordinary episcopal functions. 
The bishops of his province, over whom he exercises a 
oertsin jurisdiction, are called his suiTragans. The 
telm origlnaily, however, denoted a titular bishop ap- 
pointMl to assrtt the bishop of any diocese in his 
spiritual functions, and to supply his place when ab¬ 
sent. The arobbishop of Canterbury is styled 3Tefro~ 
p»liia»utti J^mut fotiut Anglut, and takes precedence 
of aU the nobility of the realm after the blood royal. 
The arebbtshop of York is styled iVinini et Metripo- 
UiOiimt AugUm^ and has precedence of all dukes not 
of the blood royal, and all the great officers of state 
except the lord chancellor. (i9e« AncBuisnop.) The 
bishops of London, Burbam, and Winchester take 
precedence of all the other bishops, wrho rank after 
them according to their seniority of consecration. 
There are twenty bishops in the province of Canter¬ 
bury, and six in that of York. Formerly the incomes 
of the sees differed very much in amount; but latterly 
the ecclesiastical commissioners have been from time 
to time, on the avoidance of sees, attempting to adjust 
their incomes. The present income of the archbialion of 
Cantwbury is £16,000 j of York, £10,000; of the bishop 
of London, £10,000; Winchester, £10,500 (on next 
Toidance, £7,tKK)); Durham, £8,000; Ely, £5,500; the 
others from £*,000 to £5,000, except Sodor and Man, 
£2,000. In Ireland there are two archbishops and ten 
bishops; one archbishop aud three bishops, who take 
their seats by rotation, representing the Irish church 
in the House of Lords, ColouisI bishoprics in connec¬ 
tion with the established church have from time to 
time been created by the crown in the priucipal British 
eolonies. The first of these was the bishopric of Nova 
Scotia, created m 17S7; and at present the number 
amounts to thirty-niue. The salaries are in some cases 
voted by the imperial parliament^ from the consoli¬ 
dated fund; in others they are paid from the colonial 
funds, or are secured by bequests or contributions 
firoin the colonial bishoprics fund, or other charitable 
funds; or they are made up from two or more of these 
aontces. _ There are seven bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland; vii., of Kdmburgh; Argyll and! 
the Isles; Brechin; Moray and Boss; St. Andrew’s; 
Bnnkeld and Bunblane ; Aberdeen ; (Glasgow and 
Oalloway- There are fourteen Roman Catholic bishops 
in England, four in Scotland, and four archbishops aud 
twenty-four other bishops in Ireland. 

Bishop, a beverage composed of hot or cold bur- 
gnndy, claret, or other rod wine, poured upon ripe 


i^dy, claret, or other rod wine, poured upon ripe 
bitter oranges; and then adding sugar and spices 
aeoording to taste. It is drunk either hot or cold, and 
its quality depends entirely upon the excellence of the 
wine employed. In order to make bishop properly, 
the oranges ought to he well selected, and the white 
part between the peel and the pulp rejected. It is 
called eardimil when made with while wine, and 
pops when made with tokay. Its present name was 
iwitpwed upon it in the 17 th century; but it was known, 
mte other names, in (icrmany, during the Middle 
Ages. It was imported into Germany irom Eranod 
and Italy. 

Btaigor, Bor, (Set Bot Bisroh.) 

Binaopaic is eouivaleUt to see or diocese, and 
denotes the district over which a bishM’s superinteii- 
desee extends. At tbo time of the Conquest there 
SteM two' arohbishapries ends thirteen bishoprics in 
Ett^pd. Itt the reign of Henry I. two new bishoprics 
tstrefprihedi-r-ElyandCarlisle. To these HenwvIII, 
added six new bishoprice, vi»,, Westndnster, Chaster, 
277 ' 


Stomporal paers, HjcHwesim, Peterborougb, BastoL 4bd 
fksirpMrsapOtt tto^sse of Wteteinster 
»•;. tit vgra- saeb (hat<^:L«n:doh' ' Hront, that .'ReM' 
ward. They are ehanga was made in toe diooesM 'd^ 

8B ou' MbIs for England ; but by 8 A 7 Will, IV. c. 77» a ttawbi^nrte ‘ 
ed biy the 4»aons was ureated, and the nniou of the bisfaiwrice ^ Brwol 
f Ufa and death, and Gteuoester provided for; and by lb A Si Viot. 
nb seat in Hie e. 108, the bishopric of Manchester wasbreatad'ii Ho 
it creation of the ehange appe^s to have taken place in tbe dirMhation 


is said to date from the 6th century. At prosettt, tltoi 

rovinoe of Canterbury comprises tlte bnboprito of 

ianlerbury, Socheatcr, London, Winchester, Ho|v. 
wich, Lincoln, Ely, Chichester, Salisbury, Exster,;' 
Bath and Wells, Worcester, Lichfield, HcfaftMfd, 
Llandaff, St. Bnrid’s, Bangor, St. Asaph, Gloucester, 
and Bristol, Peterborough, and Oxford. Theprovxnto 
of York comprises the bishopries of York, Chesbto, 
Barham, Carlisle, Itipon, Mancliester, suid; Sudor: 
and Man. 

Bibrop's, or CowsisTOST Corm, is an eccleaiastica} 
court held by ( he bishop’s chancellor or commissary in 
his cathedral church, or other convenient place bi 1^. 
diocese, for the hearing and determiningofmatters aud 
causes of ecclesiastical cognizance happ^iiig 
his diocese. An appeal lies from the decisions of tliia ; 
court to toe court of the archbishop‘«f toe prorijaaoi 
The functions of the bishop’s court are now rarely 
called into action, as proceedings against the banefiaM 
clergy now take place under the Church BiscipUnO Act, 

8 A * Viet. 0 .88, and against curates under 1 A 2 Tint, 
c. 106. 

Bismilur, hh-miV-Ui (Arab.), a solemn phrase mado 
use of by the Mahometans at the oommeneeiaent trf 
all their'books, Ac. It signifies “ in the name of too 
moat merciful God.” 

Bibrittji, bix'-mvth (Gcr.Simnid), in Cheiu., symbid 
Bi; atomic, weight 213; specific grivity fi’d,—a metal 
of a greyish-white colour, with a strong charaoteriatio 
tinge of red. It is hard, brittle, aud but slightly jinaUe* v 
able. It fuses at 507^, and is obtained in fine oubicfil 
crystals by slow cooling. The peculiar property it pus* 
sesses of expanding as it cools, renders its woya of 
great use to the typefounder and die-sinker. It also 
nicreases the fusibility of other metals with which it 
is united. The remarkable alloy known as “ fusible 
metal” contains one equivalent of bismntb, one of 
lend, and two of tin; fuses below 212°, and, by aoer-' 
tain admixture of cadmium, can be melted at a atiU 
lower temperature. (See Cxbkiph.) It is also ocea* 
sioually employed in cupellation, and some of its com* 
pounds are used as pigments, the hydrated oxyobiorlde 
being used as a cosmetic under toe name of pearl* 
Khite. Bismuth occurs in nature principally in th(S 
metallic form in the clay-slate and gneiss formatiomb 
its principal source being Sobneeberg, in Saxony i it is 
also found in Cumberland aud Cornwall. Bismuth ia 
extracted from the ore by beating it in inclined cast- 
iron tubes with cups attached. The tubes are brought 
to a white heat, and the bismuth flows into ilte cups, 
which are at the lowest part of the incline. Bismuto 
forms two oxides,—the tcroxide, BiO,, and an acid 
oxide, BiO„ orbismnthicacid. TeroxidegfbiemuthmKg 
be obtained by beating the nitrate to low redness: fit 
is a yellow insoluble powder. The kgdrated leromitt 
which is white, may bo obtained from a salt of bismuto 
by precipitation with ammonia. Sivmulltie orid,.or 
peroxide of bismuth, is formed when hydrated teroiide 
orbismoth ia digested with a concentrated solutipn 
of potash, through which chlorine is passed. A red 
solution of bismuthate of potash is formed, and a red 
precipitate falls to the bottom, which, on being well 
washed and digested in cold nitric acid, leaves behind 
a red powder, which is the hydrated acid. JVifrtrf* of 
bitmuiA is prepared by dissolving tlie metal in dilute 
nitric acid with th® aid of heat, which gives rise to 
four-sided prisms, which are deoompo.seti by water 
into an acid nitrate, which remains in solution, and a 
basic nittote, the tHmitratt gf biimutk, fajls as sk 
precipitate. It is U-sed as a pigtWteWjjjjIggJso os w^ 
cosmetic. This salt was formerly called 
bismuth. The other compounds of bismuth are:too 
unimportant to be deeoribed. BUmuth occur* to 
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SooMUi mMaoBfl wl^ere ^ia antmtil is found a>re the 


XmMUi Mijpotifl WMre ^is antmtil is found are tim 
MUM&T fonMM of Pobuid, the Oiurpntiuao nonotBins, 
mi l^sMiin^ Its abidingtpisoe in Asis is in the 
lltii|Aboiirliood of Mount Osooasus. It is us Isnge as 
MS bdS, but looks muob larger, on soeonnt of 

its wesltfadif ailug^ bsir, and is ten times as formidable, 
b sesa st of its teemendoos strength and intense f«ro- 
aM^, Its bead is small; its horns short, sharp, and 
SdNSM; wiaits eyes red and fiery. The colour of its 
ndsw rufoQS'btoWn. The Amenoan bison (So* am*- 
mbsmss), eommouly called the American bufiblu, is 
lirger, shaggier, and fiercer eren than the Euro}>ean 
SI^Mies. The hair abont its neck and shoulders is 
tasMw, and of a fine texture. The bump, which is 
dUon^, diminishes in height towards the tail, lending 
•eonsidemble oblignity to the outline of the bock. On 
Mw erown of the head the hair rises in an immense 
SBUfes, and shows in thick, close curls before the horns; 
Mow the ^tn the hair grows like a beard, and falls as 
imr as the knees. According to Catlin, and other 
tnvellers in bTorth Ammica, ttus maned buiralo affords 
aot only food, but evmy creature-comfort to tire* 
fomdrsd tAonsnnd people. Its flesh is their meat; its 
Man serves them for coats, and beds, and boots; and 
ursEs for their tents, and tiles for the roof; and for 
saddles, and bridles, and lassos. The bones are con¬ 
verted into soddle-trecs, into war-idabs, into whistles, 
aad into mnsiesl instmments. Of the boms arc made 
]>ins, needles, ladles, spoons, and spear-heads: the 
sfaews serve as strings to their bows, throsd to stitch 
their bnffalo-robes and to form their tent-cdoths, and 
liar the attachment to their persons of scalps and such 
vleaBing nic-uacs as tliey may set store by. The bison's 
wet said hooft, when stewed down, yield a superior 
^ne^ Wgely used in the oonstmction of hnntiug- 
Ofiean and arrows. The mane of the animat is twisted 
hsto ropes and horse-halters, and the tuft at tiie extre- 
Wdty of its tail is used as a fly-brush. The brains even 
■re not wasted, bat used in the preparation of leather 
wom the bison's bide. The number of bisons roaming 
Mm vast Korth American prairies is said to grow less 
year by year; still herds consisting of Ihousauds exist 
ad the present writing. Daring the pairing sesson, 
tte roaring of the bulls is terrific, and the combats 
ttot tidee place between them are unequalled even 
WBong the carnivora. They swim broad rivers in 
Moriy the same order as they traverse plains, viz.. 


«ttH»n* heels fhMthw foremost dare not stop from peril 
«f being trodden to death. The Indians profit by 
Ihih pemdiarity, and, creeping up to a herd, drive them 
iarmwd, with Mdeoos shoots and yells, to the verge 
«f .» precipice, : over which n score or so wUl eertw'nJy 

**!^ Maa ! m. B, Ik-tei^-iil (Lat. hissejrfifis, from hit, 
‘tadae, s«riiiis, tixtb), in Obron., is the name given to 
hhot year whi^ contains days, called, also, leap- 
year. In the Eoman calendar, as reformed by d ulius 
vMsar, the Imigth of the year was fixed at 8fl^ days; 
het in or^r that the year should always begin with the 
iM^niiinc of« day, it vms directed that every fourth 
;:ywr should have an additional day, the others baring 
iSfid. This odditional day was ^ven to February, 
us being the shoTtest month, and was inserted between 
tytosMh «nd ^th. By their mode of reckoning, the 
BUhivyaa the aix^day before the calends, or 1st of 
jllandt, benee called sexto colendas Martii; and in 
order to preserve the same eBumeralion, the inter- 
tMlMy or repeated day was termed brntexta* die*, or' 
Ihooeecnd sixth day, a^ the year in which it occurred 
HrwellHi. lit legsl redkomng as to the birth of a' 
eii^ tie t«fo irixth day* were regarded as one. In 
Our roMtosing, the iMteceslary day is made the iiflth of 
IMffiMty. iSt*CaxtcoAZ.y 
"''■'Mutom. iSe» VmacoowvM.) ■ 

Fr.MnRfirintr. Mri-foa-fw (KV. hufows), in Surg,, is « 
iTT^Tr for opening abscesses, and for 

MMMimPUpnra OSes. I 

BMiMbilMr-lsr brown), the noms of 

brown eolonr, prepared from the soot 


»o<M « beeMiwood M eearidiniM ’^^ liw 
fnapeee, M lie OHrtMl of pn^parfog 

NMi piipBMit. InfliM a l^»d of the shot is two cpurtS 
Of wi^, and boil itfor tbir^ or ibriy^^ nauifos j ’te 
mixtme must Mietibe ofloped to aet^, aod fieMeir 
fluid potttwd eway from the eedhnent thathas eMieeted 
at the bottom. The limid thus oMcfoed 
evaporated ufttil what ssIbstiiBee there is r em efati n g ia 
the vessel is perfeeUy dry; tine is bistre, eawie 
made into cakes for water-coloor pmnting ^ 
tion of a Uttie gum-water. Bistre is used in the iMua 
way as Xnd^ ink and sepia for makiag-wMi'eiwMtoir 

drawings to show the effect ttf light and riiaoow. ^ 

But, orBm, Wf,itt Mar., strong but bhOrt pwsees 
of timber projecring veintcally l¥om the deck of » 
vessel, in the fore-part, close to either side, andatKin|^y 
scoured to the beams on which the deck-planln are 
laid. They are jdaced in pairs, and are priaeipeBy 
used for fastening the cable when the ship is ataflCbcm 
or moored alongside a quay. There are many kmds 
of bitts used for different purposes in ehipbiulihlig, 
and distinguisbed by various name*. 

BmxK-AxKoirs On, is a pharmooeutioil product 
obtained by tbe distiilation of bitter ahnouda with 
water. Martrabs disooTered it in IfitKl. The aayg- 
daliferons portions of most Someat, Arnyffdaiem, this 
leaves of cheriT'-laarel, cherry kernels, peseh, &o., 
yield the product. *' The oil is thus prepaiwd: Bitter 
almonds are crushed, and freed from fixed ml hy cold 
pressing; then sthred up to a thtn paste with'4 to 6 
parts of cold or lukewarm water, and the mixture 
mkiwed to stand for twenty-four hones before distBlo- 
tion. If distilled over the open fire, it is very apt to 
froth over, noises it is stirred conunuatly; for this 
reason it is best distilled with vaponr of water. This 
may be done by covering the bottom of the still with a 
thick layer of'coarse sand saturated with water, and 
pouring tbe ahnoud paste upon it. The frothing maf 
also be avoided by ranoving most at the solid matter 
before distilling. The first portion of the distilliito is 
richest in oil, and in hydrocyanic aeid also, and is 
therefore clear; the latter portions, eoiitsiniag less 
hvdroeyaoic acid, are miUiy, The distiriation is eon- 
tinned as long as tbe Bqaid which ooinea arer smells 
of bitter almonds; tbe oil in the receiver is then sepa¬ 
rated from tbe water. Tbe addition of Chloride of 
sodium facilitates tbe aeparaiiou of the oil. 1,000 
parts almonds do not yield more than 7 or 6 parts oil." 
—(F. J. Couington, in tVatts’s Diet, of Chemidry.) 
Ititter-alraond oil was at one time very much used in 
perfumery, and, bring an expensive product, it is 
much adulterated. Tlw adulterants are ofaiefly sleobol, 
some light ethereal oil, citro-benze, which last has 
in a great meoanre replaced the almond oil. "Xagfat 
oils, whose smell is masked by that of bvdride of ban- 
zoyi may be detected by allowing the latter to oxidiae 
into beuzoic acid by exposure to tbe air, when the 
smell of tbe former becomes evident; or by their effeot'. 
ou the specifie gravity of the oil, a method which awhes 
to alcohol also. Alcohol may also be deteotad by 
agitating the oil with twice its volnme of nitrlo a^ <d 
spocifle gravity 1-421 with unadnlterat^ oil no bn- 
mediate action is prodnoed, but if 8 to 10 mr oeat. <xf 
alcohol be present, red fumes are given off wito elllsr- 
vcscenee. By using acid of I'fi speotilo gravity, 4 w 
little as 3 to 4 per cent, of aloobol may be detoxed. 
fBedwood.) A good re-agent fi» detesting aduKMia- 
tions is a strong solution of an acid sulphito 
metal, which dissolves the pur* oil entirriy,. bM leaves 
tohtnd all imparities whioti are not ot tM natore of 
aldehydes.”—Watts’s Diet. qf OAmiStoy. 

Bitikb-ALM oitn Wah*.—W attof contMuing asblto 
l ion of the oil of bitter almonds. It is prepared in 
various ways. Sometimes a eolation of the oil meplitta 
of wine is added to water; aometees it is pr^Mred 
by dist illation with water, whioh is the best atode; but 
otten it is obtained by mixing magnesia with the etsen- 
tial oil, and adding it to the vfater. IsMirel^water and 
cherry-water, the former prepared from leurri-leayes 
and tbe latter obtained from wild pherriet, omrufin 
tbe same emstitnents as UMer-almend wntmr, . ^ 

Bmna Fwxciei.i5»*«ro bodlM rildidi ms^ be «k» 
tractad from various vegetoble produeriont, fluroto(b 
the enipJoymeat of etbei^ aleobol, or water. tbeyirW 
of some importance in’worts, fl^e nunre imperbi^ 
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. ' ' ^ y.. / V-''■ ' ■ ' l, ; 

p( iibe prodpet^'mwia'HM'of H owdimtM mA in' boriw' 'tJni'a 
UM «» givra in iiie tel)to» wU«bve |Mi*«,«^ 


.'Nisi*. ' 

Bass Exhtoftss, 

CopHTSt. j 0»ewiT*n»iw, ,1 

Quassia.... 

Wormwood ... 

Vfood ..... 

Surioarn, East Indies ... 
Great Britain .. 

Fcwerfully bitter, 

1 Ditto, 
i Ditto, 

Ditto. _■ ' ■ 

Aromatie bittar. 

Ditto. 

( Ditto. 

[ Ditto,' ■ * ■ 

Ditto,. 

Ditto, .« 

I ntolerably bitter. 

Very bitter. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, with taunio. 
Ditto, with starob, 

Acomatio bitter. 

Herb ...f ... 

Tnspissaied inice. 




Bark ... 

Itoot .... 


Orange ... 

AcoriU .... 


South of Europe. j 

Oarduus be&cdiotnt ......... 

Herb .... j 

Orei^k Arehipelai7o. ' 

Cascarilla... 

Bark . 1 

Jamaica.!.“. 


Herb . 



Flowers. 1 

- » i . 

f'olocy nth... 

Colombo ... 

Fruit.. j 

Boot .. 

Hast Africa . ' 

Fumitory .. 

i Herb .. 

Geutiana lutea .. 

Orouud ivy.. 

1 Boot ... 

1 Herb . 

Bwitxrriand .. ' 

Walnut... 

; Feel . 


Iceland mosa .. 

FI ant.. 


Hops.... 

f Beales of the f«. ■) 
t male flowers ; 
Herb, flowers . 

j 

Milfoil . 


Sslyriou, large-leaved . 

Herb . 


Bhubarb . 

Bue... 

Hoot .. 

Herb . 

China, Turkey. 

Disagreeable odour. 

Uitler and sharp, 
flitter aud offensive, 

Bharp, bitter, nauseooi. 
Agreeable. 

Tansy. 

JferW, tiowerfl . 


Trefoil, bitter ... 

Herb .. 


iiimarbuba .. 

Bryony. 

Coffee .. 

Bark . 

Hoot . 

Beeds.... 

Ouittua ' 

tireat Brilaiu . 

Arabia ..... ' 


liltXSUK, Hi'-/erH (Du. hutoar) {Sotaurus nfMarit).'. 
—this bird is generally found throughout thu euciro 
Eurteru hemisphere, lu summer it elucQy utlVoU tlie 
uorUi of Europe and Siberia, at other rx’asoiis the uiiUI 
re|!ious ekirclug ““ 

thCj. Mediterru* 
neani in Ohiua, 
ludia, and even 
ia SoulUern Af-' 
ricH. It was for- 
moi'iy pkiitilul m'! 
this country; but 
the unirerHal 
drainage of njarah 
laud has driteu 
it to «eek a 
locality mui'o 
k-tmgenia! to ils 
nature. When 
atanued, the bit. 
torn emita a pe¬ 
culiar cry, by iio 
lucapa plci^ant 
to hoar; but on 
the approach of 

the breeding Nca- Bmrnjt 

eon the aounJe it nirxEua. 

uttera are of the newt hoilovr luid tnelanchuly hind. 
The pt’Oviucial ICngiieh uauiea are “ Mere-druni,'’ 
•* Jfiglit-raveii.” itnd*‘ 'fiu!l of the IVag." On the 
breast of some of this family an extraordinary light la 
Tl*e visible. “3io»t, if not all, the birds of the 
%«uU8, eapeclally our coumiou boron, have on 
^breasts a considerable space void of featiiers, 
EUed up by tufts of down, to which adheres a sort of 
claiumy oily sub.r!lanoe. It is not, therot'ore, unlikely 
tW this oily inaltor may, cither by smoothing the 
water or iu some other way, enable the bird to attract, 
or, when attracted, to alrike its prey with greater 
certainty,*'— (Stanley’s JIMorg ) The length 

of the comizion bittern ia about tliirty iuches, and its 
voracity roiparkabie, Mr. Yurradifound in the atomacb 
of one the bones of a good-sixed pike. The little 
bittern is also u summer visitor to these islauds, aad 
is the stnallest variety of the ihiniiy to which it belongs 
known in CIreat Britain, It i| an inhabitant of awide 
ratige of countries, as it has been met with in south- 
' westeni Asia, in Hollawd, Oerwany, southern France 
tthd Italy, and even as far uorlh as Sweden. The 




-Vmerican bittern is soinewbst Einaller than the Cou)* 
uon bittern. On the other side of the Atlantic this bird 
has diiferent names iu thu dilt'erent states which it in- 
haldts,—being called, among othui- titles, Iudian>biUet, 
ludiau-heu, and Duukadou. 1'he bittern once affordhii 
great sport; to faicuuers in England, and it was pw* 
tooted by severe penalties. Any one who destroyed or 
took away tlie e«gs of a bittern was liable to a year’s 
imprisouuieiit and a line of eightpenueibr each egg, by 
» statute of Ueury Vlil. Yarrell, in his MUttirji vf : 
SrUuih liird)!, informs us that “the bittern was for¬ 
merly in some estiiuatbui as ai> article of food f«tf the 
table. The Besh is said to resemble that of the leve¬ 
ret in colour aud taste, with some of the Bavburof 
wildfowl." Sir Tiiooias Browuc says that young bit¬ 
terns were considered a better dish than young herons, 
'fuming to Varrell once more, we iind that *' the faii- 
teru cooslautly feeding at night, ill, therefore, sdldoiu 
seen on wing ui the day, but remahie With head ereci 
iu thick beds of reeds, or eouceali iiecif among il^s, 
rushes, or other rank a<]usEc vegetation which aliidd 
it a solitary and secure retreat t" from stioh Mtoatione 
it is with diSIciilty made to take flight; and wheuat 
length obliged to got on wing, the pace ie duU and flag¬ 
ging, and seldom sustained to any great distaRt*. 
M. Vieliot says that iu Franco it is uceasionailfy flWItd 
in woods. IS'either females nor the young dfl&r (uuoh . 
iu their plumage from the male bird. 

Bittbs tv, the luother-Uquor left after the ektraetmti 
of salt from sea-water by crystalliaatiOD, It ctm- 
taiua sulphate of niagneaia, or Epsom salts, ^iu largw 
quaiitiiies, and is one of tlm principal soaraasi pf that 
salt. 

Bitiek-s, b’d>~Ur'a, (Ang.-Sax.), theotanmpunaaiefcr 
au inflision of bitter herbs, which is mniihimad in large 
quantities as a stomachic, generally mikim *id(h;dtd^t 

spirits. The plant nsualiy selected for tha prepimattbu 
of bitters is the garden A»iftliea (see Ait<i8aHQlU<iCAj|, 
the reota and eeetie Imiug used. CaBiomile-flowam, 
coriauder-soeds. and other ve^table Uhuos and <ttimtl- 
iaota, are occasiouafly employed, - 

UiTraasweBi. i^«e l4oEaMv8.b 

BtiTKitwoon. (,Vse XvEOPia.) 

Bi'ruiiit.v, /iit'-ct-ma (from Gr. pthts, the piteh'trja, 
because it resembles pitchb is a term which; hleUidw 
many fossil bodies at a resinous »*bega».'.TE|aLblt*»»^^^ 
is fossil tar, and ie the product of thewoBau of 
vaced heat upon vegetable bodies. The aorrannmag 
-rtraluin, which is generully tertiary, ii awatllTi***!*^* 
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sbfel*, icff eorii ■ipeat(U%%>itl|a la miiny CMMi 

ootmM in iui.(!tt^ n tei^Kr deposit, xotniinR 
jbeds bi» 00 ( 4 ^ XlgaitM (erbioh s«e} conUis bita- 
laeai iagb«4d«d in/tium to quantities. Asphalt 
is • finer sort of hSbunse^ttticb us^in the preparation 
of pariag'iinaterial. Bitumen is closely allied in its 
properties to eoal-tsr, which is produced by the do' 
stnfrtive disiiUatiiHi of coal. {See Asraans, Bstito- 
£nini^: :Oo^ The first process for obtainiup 

pirtnrss b^ means of lipbt was founded upon the fact 
that the bitamen of Judea when exposed to the sun’s 
rafe became^ insoluble in oil of lavender, whilst those 
pima retnaitting in shadow preserve their solubility. 
3bis ^ocess has of late reoeived a modiilcation by 
Which it IJfc lieen apjilied to the purposes of photo¬ 
lithography, or engraving on stone by means of the 
enn'erays. 

Biubbt, Ji'*«-r«< (Lat. its, twice, and urea, a chemical 
principle of urine), a componnd, prepared by ex¬ 
posing urea to a temperntiiro ofdW^ Fab. It has the 
eSaet DOmposition of bicyanate of ammonia, and bears 
the same relation to that substance that urea docs to 
cyanate of ammonia. 

filTXliVX, ii'-crlit' (Lat. bit, double, valvte, valves), 
in Coneb., a term given to those 
hinds of shell-fish which possess two 
shells, in contradistinction to those 
which possess but one, and which 
are termed univalve. {See 'Rlot- 
tirscx.) As familiar examples of 
bivalves may bo mentioned the mus¬ 
sel, cockle, and oyster. Bivalve 
.shells form the testaceous envelope, 
of muUusks, and are composed of 
two concave plates connected by a 
■lyxiiTS. hinge, having an elastic bga- 
ment. 

BivocaC, bic’-itn-ali: (Oer. heiivarlteii or beteanben, to 
watch over), in Mil., a terra formerly applied to vi- 
dettes of cavalry thrown, out as ontposts to watch the 
movements of the hostile force, and to prevent any 
attempt at a night attack. From the oiroumelance of 
these videttes passing the night in the open air with- 
otit any protection, the word was at last taken to sig¬ 
nify the state of an army pa.s8ing the night on the field 
without tents or any kind of shelter. The practice was 
eoeomenced by the irreucb soldiery during the wars 
that followed the French revolntion, who, fur the most 
part, were withont tents and the inonmhraiieo of bag¬ 
gage, remuning on the field ea licouac, as they termed 
it, that their movements from place to place might be 
made With greater rapidity, 'their example was after¬ 
wards generally followed by the European armies, and 
by tsheEnglish in the Peninsular war; but it is pre- 
fewble to provide shelter for the soldier in the shape 
(if tents or huts whenever it is practicable, as his health 
suffers from exposure to the night air, and cold and 
wet, espedally in the early part of a campaign. When 
troops are in a bivonac, rows of largo fires are lighted 
at intervale, round which the men group themselves, 
after mling their arms. These fires are kept np 
throig^ the night, and the conntry around is searched 
for straw, on which the soldiers'lie, after contriving 
some temporaryshelter of boughs or boards, if they 
emi be procured, to keep off wind and rain, dllowiii'g 
about a dozen men to each fire, the fires of a bivouac 
. . sometimes aS'ord the enemy the means of calculnting 
the numbers of the force to which they are oiiposed.— 
Bef. Cycfopiediu—Arts and Bcieiices. 

BlXacszs, or Fi>AcoruciAOi:JE, bix-ai'-te-e, in Bot., 
a xat, ord< of dicotyledonous plants in the sub-class 
Oufym^Uirie. They are shrubs or small tree.s, with 
altunwte leaver .usually entire and leathery, and very 
dotted. The fiowers are polypetalous or upeta'- 
loos, tbo stamens being hypogynons, and equal in 
npnfberto thepetals, or some mnltiple of them. The 
Irtiit .is (me-oeued, dehiscent or indehiseent, having a 
ibin ptdp in, its centre. The seeds are numerous, 
usoally enveloped in a coreriug formed by the withered 
■ pulp. The.ptots of this order are almost confined to 
tlie Ju>tt««^||g||asi2>the East and West Judies and 
34 genera and about fiO species. 
Many ttre JiseWy bitter and astringenr, and have been 
used MCirtomaom The bnrk of AnA'oiu is said to he 

. 'V. OL‘A • 


emetio^ The ftiiits of Owobd and of some spodeapf 
MaeauHia mre edible and wholesome. The kueiibfiii* 
portant plant of the order is Buid ereliafid/ sKhtih 
yields a red dye. (See AMHAVro.) The raddtt 
covering the seeds is the source of this coioimug 
matter, 

Bixin, biai'dn (from the name Of the tree 
whence annatto is derived), an orSngeHred eotooring 
matter, found in annatto, to which it owes ite dyiniig 
properties. It is a resinous sul^stanoo, solahle in a&ohipi 
and ether, but sparingly so in water. The alkalies dbb 
solve it, producing a deep red colonr, but, oh neO'* 
tralizing, it falls as an orpnge precipitates It in also 
soluble in fixed oils. 

BtZAKKS, be-za.r' (Imt. 7>i», twice, and ooWi##,-to 
vary), is a term derived from the French, and sighiiy- 
ing odd, capricious, or fuuciful. A person is sahl to 
bo bizarre when his eharncter, tastes, or opinions are 
incessantly changing and differing from those of other 
men,and who is characterized by attempting always to 
say and do what is singular. Bizarre is also appliw to 
something that is extraordinary or singular, _ 

Bizaebs, a tenu applied by floriets to u carnation 
with a white ground, marked with two ormore colours. 
(See lliANTMirs.) 

BLAcx,i/al7 (Bax. ffoe).—The total absorption of all 
the rays of light constitutes black. (See Cototss, 
Light.) Amongst the mediasvnlillmniriators,black sig¬ 
nified evil, error, and woe; and the figures in their paint - 
incs arc represented in black drapery when any ot these 
sulijects ai’o portniyod. Thus, iii the picture of the 
Temptation, Christ is represented in black robes. In 
heraldry, black, or sable, is symbolical of wisdom or 
prudence. From very ancient times, black has been 
worn as the emhlcin of mourning. In sumo of the 
Oriental countries. Mack is looked upon as a badge of 
servitude or low birth. The principal black pigments 
used in the arts ate generntly eoinposed of carbon. 
They are vegetable blue-black, ivory-olack, cork-black, 
and lanip-btaek, 

Bi.ack Act,— I’reviims to the statute 9 Geo. I. c.23, 
the king’s forest near Walthaui, in Hants, was infinted 
by lawless persons, who disguised themselves and 
blackened their faces, and were hence called WaUhata 
JSlacIta. They eoinmittcd gri’at devastations on the 
deer; to prevent which, aud similar ofieuces, the 
statute enacted that persons bunting, armed and dd- 
guued,B,nd killing or stealing deer, or robbing warrens, 
or stealing fish out of any river, &c., should be guilty 
of felony withont benefit of clergy. The act was re¬ 
pealed by the 7 & S Geo, IV. c. 37. 

Boack Amish (See IlHAiiwus,) 

BtxCKAHT. (.BecAwi'.) <■ 

Black Abt, a name given to imigic, ns it was siijisr- 
8titiou,sly imagined that nil who oiercised the art were 
aided by the devil in the sccomplishnient of the efleets 
produced. As the pnrsnit of magic was deemed sinful 
in the extreme, and black was thu emblem of wicked¬ 
ness and evil in the Middle Ages, so the term •* black 
art”’oecanie applied to it. (iS'er SlAOtc.) 

Black Ash. —Imjiuro soda, eontatniiiated with sul¬ 
phide of calcium, (diarcoal, and otuer impurUics, 
I'onned in the miiiiiilacture of soda I'rora sea-salt. By 
I li.vivialion, filtration, and evaporatiou, the erdiuai'y 
soda ofconimoroci.sproduced. (d'rcSoiiA.) 

Black Absizp, is the mittie given to an assizelield 
in the old towii-liall <if Ovtord in 1577, on aeeount of 
an eKtr.TordinuTV nml fatal pe.slileiico whieh broke Out 
dnriiig il. It IS said that judgment htttl Just beeii 
passed upon one .Icncbs, a tKiokbiuder, for aeditiou, 
who was eentenced to Jose his ears, when fliero aroM 
such an infectious damp or bmilh aimnig tJie peaip)e« 
that many were then Binothered, and Uthers eo deeply 
infeeted, that they lived not many hours after, Above 
COO sickened in One night: and, from the fith of July 
to the I’ithof Angiist, 610 persons are said to have 
died in Oxford and the neighbouring villageSi It was 
popularly regarded ns a divine judgment on the cruelty 
of the senteiiee; but it was probtdily (wiiie to th’<i 
filthy condition of the iieighbrfiiring gtiol w&re. the 
prisoners had been kmit. A similar prttilende h said 
j to have broken ont at Cawibridge during an usilae held 
[there in 1521.—Kef. AnthoiiT h Wemd’a iBhiftwy gad 
AnHqniHet affke VmverMg of Orfitrd. 

Black Bakd, a clayey Wrbonato of iron ftmnd to 
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Bhxax-Baaofa, te'-Ut {SUdla eWs^oit'*).—ISkese 


asdj, bjr the pn>gre»s of oonanerce, carried thence 
On hoard merohant^hipa the blaek'beetle 


biibiU are too anpleasantl;f faTuiliar to us all to need 
description here. All sorts of matter, vecetable or 
animal, auita the appetite of these insects. The curious 
iniy la which insects of this genus lay their eggs is 



e sea. It 9r» ,egge, ' 

(e n tomeritnes, ho^erer, an-biraa diffsawmal^* 
tween the eggs of the bladroixd and 'Uie coamiMIt 
thrush, as to make it hsiposaibie for any one hot lisiO' 
eompUshed ondthologist to distmguish brtwMtt HmmA, 
Bticx Book or thb Bhoube MoKJcsxmnasita* * 
book compiled by order of the risitori of theae iwtab* 
liihments, under the reign of Henry VIII, It ditiiled 
the scandalous enormities practised in: thOildEgiens - 
houses, with a view to blackeu their ebaradter, Sand to 
hasten their dissolution. Hence the phrase •^;tO'’art 
onedown iu the Muck book.” 

BtACK Book or mb Exchboubk.—T^ e Idier 
&ueeon>, or JMer Parras, appears, to iMte 
been compiled in the ^ignof Henry III., and ia jiow 
preserved among the other records of thwEKcbeq[h(«,: 
It gives a description of the oourt of Esglmid aarit 
stood in the reign of Henry 11.; the rank, wagee, 
powers, and perquisites of the different cheers of Oie 
court; the revenues of the crown, will of HeiH 7 iI.i> 
&c. It has been printed by Hearne, Oxford, IW®. 

Bpsckcock, iwk'-iofc (Tetroo UtHx), o speoimot 
the Orouso family, rarely aeon in England,: but 
abundant in Scotland. In ita habits the blaokebck 
closely resembles the capercalzie, inhabiting tiie low'- 



BPSCS-BBETL'E. 

worth mention. Instead of emerging singly from the 
abdomen of the female, they are inclosed in a horny 
case almost half as large as the abdomen of the parent. 
■Within this the eggs are ranged in two tom, separated 
by a partition wliioli runs down the middle of the case; 
«ach egg ia also separated from the next by a similar 
partition. This egg-caso is attached to the wall or 
floor with a strong adhesive liquid furnished by the 
mother. When the larva: are hatched, they emit from 
their mouths a fluid which dissolves the walls of their 
prison, and they are set free. The extrusion of the 
ponderous egg-case i» sumeUmes a difficult matter with 
the mother ; and she may he sometime.s seen labouring 
about, and presenting the disagreeable appearance ot 
having been cruelly maimed. 

Bpsokekrey. (Sut Rvbvs.) 

Beickbiiip, hlak'-hird ^Turdui Meruta). —This 
fsmil'utr bird furnishes a fair example of the general 

size and ap- 
pearauco of 

thru^^es. 

the 
vino or 

thrushes are 
but repre- 

' these birds 

BPaCKBIBB. ' make their 

. way upon the 

ground, in the air, and aaon(; trees, with equal 
focility i and this perfeotiem of loot is more or less 
{Srosalent throughout the family. It builds a large 
cnp*sbimed nest, composed of grass, roots, and stems 
extenuffirwcoated inside with mud, add lined with soft 
' .291 ■. 


BPiCKCOCK. 

lying districts, and feeding chiefly on the Many shoots 
of shrubs, and seeds, and berries. According to 
Yimrcll, in the winter time the bird's crop ia frequently 
found filled with the young shoots of fir. 

Bexck Hexib is the name given to a most dtntrtte- 
tive pestilence, which, towards the middle of the Idth 
century, extended itself over all parts of the known 
world. It took its name from the black ^ts which 
appeared on the skin. It was an intense form of the 
oriental plague, and, like it, was ebameterised by 
buboes and carbuncles. It is said to have taken its 
rise in China, and to liave thence travelled westward 
to Europe, where it made its appearance in 1348. 
Some accounts state that the impure air was actually 
visible as it approached witli its burden of death. 
Historians of that time give a most horrible picture of 
the sulferings and deaths that were occasioned by it. 
In Europe alone, during the three years that it pre-. 
vailed, it is said to have carried off 25,000,000 persons, 
London having lost over l(X),0iX>. It was looked Upon 
os a judgment of Heaven; and many thought to save 
themselves by giving their geods to the Chnrch, by 
person^ ohastisamcots. The Jews were also looked 
upon as the cause of it; and, in consequence, great 
numbers of them sufl'ered death. In the city of 
Mayenee alone 13,000 of them were cruelly murdeied. 
The black death has several times made ilsappearance 
in Europe since that time, but never with the same 
virulence. Boocaoio, in the introduction to -his 
•'Decameren," has given a lively descaiption: of its 
physical and moral effects in Florence; and a foil and 
interesting account of it is to be found in Heeker’e 
Mpidemkr of thi Middle Agt). , 

BtacK - ytux, hUk‘~flnx, a compound, containing 
carbonate of potssh mixed with carbon, luueh used in 
the laboratoiy as a reducing or deoxidizing sgeut; It 
is prepared by beating tartrate of potash (crCam of 
tartar) in a covered vessel until a charred mass remains. 
(See BtoyrMEE.) 

BuckFiuaes. (See poansncAX Fbueb») . _ 

BxacxepaBB, iUg' • iird, was a name ongnally 
given to the scullions and coal-oaniCrt in great houSfli 
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4iwi|||£B»c and bimoe applied oMTiBage^ loeic* 
"leiM," e^of » pdiee-statioii, or any 
npM in attach ttecioB* are temporarily lodfted in 
Bomcft. Xs hisicry, the *‘Blaok-hote of Calwtta'* 
man a jdaee^abont 18 feet eqaare, lighted and aen- 
two email windows sermal feet from ttte 
•aMVAt in wiooh 146 English merohants and eoldiera, 
wXwi tMkaiged to the garrison and fsctoy^ that had been 
'fadS^y wetabHshed at Caloatta, were imprisoned by 
«Mew of tha Sabob Siirajah Dowlah, on the evening 
tt JiniM 18, 1756. Xhese nniortnnate men, tnffermg 
lAwa waat of «r, unbearable heat, and intense thirst, 
sand eriwuimtwd fay the continual struggle to reach the 
att Sa e w air-slits, sank one by one thktugh the long 
%ecna efthat terrible night, until tnomtng brought 
wslwe and renewal of exietenoeto twenty-three o^, 
wdie lmd existed throngh the horrors that had caused 
the death of their feUow-sufferers. 

Eucjuko, iliy-ing .—The manufacture of this 
familiar article is of comparatively recent date. The 
Emmiins, however, appear to have had a composition 
mmUar to that knows at the present dav ns “ dubbing." I 
In diggte the foundation ofthe new Uoyal Exchange, 
pieces or Soman leather were found, imbued with a 
snbstanoe ato to snr hiodem blacking. Blacking 
consists principally of bone-blaok, sugar or treacle, 
i^nn-oil, oQ of vitriol, and strong Tinegar. According 
to Mx. W, C. Bay, the method m makuig the famous 
& Ifartin's" blackii^ is as follows:—The bone- 
-black in a state of powder is mixed with the sperm-oil 
mitil tiie two are thoroughly ineorpotated. Tne sngar 
or treacle is then mixed with a small portion of the 
vinegar, and added to the mass. The oil of vitriol is 
nest added, and when all effervescence hss ceased, 
vinegar is ponred in, untU the mixture is of a proper 
iwisisfWBee. This constitutes the liquid blaokiDg of 
Martin, by themanafitctare of which thousands 
hf pounds have been made by themselves and their 
4i<seiiadattis. Paste-blocking is made in the same way, I 
wnsept that the last portion of vinegar is not added. ] 
Sa^ve some notion of the bnsiness carried on by this ! 
Arm, tt may be stated that os many as one Xhotaand 
AOMnshotties are sent out dsilv. 

£i.acc-iraoz> sulphide of cine, or aino-blendo 
•(AscaSsBC.) 

lMkaoK-JiiOK,m vulgar term for a drinking-enp of tin 
jww i nn ed- over, formerly mnoh used in England. 

St-xcs-uuni—The common commercial name for 
ipnqphite, or plumbago, given to tliat substance from 
Stametsdlic leuen-grey lustre. It is, however, nearly 
«a» oashon, and contains no lead. (See GBorBiix, 
inraBAho, Caxbob.) 

BiMimioaus Pbh OILS.—The msmsfaeture of Uaidc- 
ioaA pan;ii& was at one time almost exelusively con- 
ffesd to this oountry, from the eircamstance that the 
issM MMik4ead was ionnd at Keswick, in Cumberland, 
oaiily, in pieoos Sufficiently large for cutting into pencil- 
Jnsgun. The invention of Mr. Brockeoon, for pro- 
AUMta large blocks bT emnpression, has of late greatly 
•mAsndod this important manufacture. By compress- 
'Ingw wats of Insiy-powdered pure black-1^, without 
AH^i eementlng snWtance, Mr. Brocfcedon procures 
'Mws bard enough to be sawn into the souare prisms 
-aMih» wfren ^si^ in grooves in wood, form the 
Usskdead pencils of oommerce. By adding portions 
wf asey'flnmyvgroand ol^, black-lead of different shades 
IsAieiim^ mi^g from the triple H of the enpneer, 
■tfcentarit of imm is hardly peioeptible, tothequed- 
mpia BOf^^ artist, St forfflling-in the deepest shades 
^nisdrawing. By Mr. Broekedou's process all pos- 
^onii^;Of Is Avoided, ths bkck-Iead being first 
viinHtl ';to mik iaqialpafaie powder. A ipmd black-lead 
pasOtt ‘kffiotdd mmtej n perfectly even mark,—one 
Jnsffy or India-mbbSr. Tffie 

myiimt traeo nsnalning on <be paper afrer a vigorous 
eippilgistioB of Ibe lattm* material, proves that tiw Med 
Iswiteeii adnilfrented with soot, lamp-black, or, as is 
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roonit' g efcwdB yiltt ^eisiA 
'Tbe'^bmA siffietitnm^lwidmAiiiM 
Bohemia and' Barifria.. ltMfdin^fr)i^sdiPiodag,m 
Triorae, menoin, Oi^iu stndMwrieb:; .ontM 
inferior qnaiity, being hard, ^tty, 
grind, w tile prooem of BrmSiior nriraie tod most 
nntraetabla graphite wa;r be rttdnood m the ftnest 
owder witii great etue. Tim minerM Is Oo«m^|lOir-> 


wlricdi mixtare ii added twice its weight < 

acid. Chloric add is disongi^d, and, after j^tnnilS 
has oode^ it is well washed, dried, and hOigj^ to 
redness. During the latter operation, the jdatobsigo 
■wells and becomes reduced to so fine a powder toby 
it will swim upon water. 

BtAOK L**te« isthe name commonly given infhia 
country to the old English or modem Gothic lettor.: 
What are called Homan letters were employed in the 
writings of Western Europe from the Rth to about the 
close of the 12th century, when ths Gothic oharaotcte 
came to bo adopted. When .printing was first intro¬ 
duced, the object was to imitstowcriting ; and the first 
printed books were disneswd of as manasoripts. the 
unitation being so perfect toot it required great dis¬ 
crimination to distingohdiitheptiiited from the written. 
Books jirinted before the year MiOO are generrily in 
the block-lettcr charactecs, when, in most European 
coimtries, th^ came to he anperseded by the Homan. 
The old Gothic is stiUhs genc^ use in usrmauy, but 
now many books are printed ’there also in Homan 
characters. Books in tins black letter are biebly pn'sed 
by antiquaries and bibliomaniaca, ns being the earliest. 

Bbscs List is a name pqpcilatniy given to certain 
printed lists privately circulated among subscribers, 
giving lists of insolvents and bankrupts, protested Mis, 
judements for debt, and other matters affecting tbo 
credit of firms and indiridoals, and intended for the 
guidance of merchants and otheie in trade. The best- 
known of these are “The Mercantile Test," and 
“ Perry's BankrujH and Insolvent Weekly Gazette." 

Black Mail.— Previous to the rebeUion of 1746, th« 
Highlands of Scotland were in a very lawless ooudiiimw 
The stealing and carrying off of a neighbour’s cattle 
was a system of plunder practised even by persons of 
standing and intfuenoe. To obviate this state of thutgs, 
a class of men rose up who professed to take upon 
themselves the duty of protecting -the property of 
individuals, upon payment of a oertain annual aam, 
which was eaued “ blach mail,” They generally also 
took care that the catUo of those who refused to pay 
black mail shordd be oamed off. When, however, 
any one of the payers of black mail lust his catUe, the 
levier either recovered them or made them good. The 
celebrated Hob Boy was a notorious levier of black 
mail in the western Higldands. After the rebelhon, 
the law was more vigorously enforced in the Highland^ 
and black mail ceased, 

Black Hon, Hsnsx oy mz. (See Vmsa. ow tss 
Black Hod.) 

Black Hood or Scotlard, in Scuttish Hist., it ton 
name given to a golden cross about a span long, riw- 
borately wrought m the form of a casket, and contm* 
ing what was believed to be a piece of tlie true cross. 
It was brought to Scotland by Margaret, the An|^0- 
Saxon princess, on her marriage with Malcolm OeaB- 
more, about 1070, and came to oc regarded with great 
veneration by the people. It was taken possMriap’Of 
by Edward I. of EimUyi, in 1291, but was sidwemiently 
restored. When David til. invaded Etq^kmd, & 1346, 
he carried the black rood along with ?hfra i nnds on his 
defeat by Sir lUtph de Hevffia, H beiMmie itoiiroperty 
of the conqueror, who deposited it in Dmtiwh Cathe¬ 
dral, where it remained tilt the Hefori»«tien,Bnt subse¬ 
quently disappeared.—Bef. CAamtimre'i^tu^elepmJta. 

BLACKTaoKK. («»< Pntrinm,) 

Black Wad.—A dense blaek eaidhymltieral uistd ad 
a pigment, also in glazing pottery, and in the numu- 
taotuce of glass ana chlorine. It is a hydrated pec- 
oxide of manganese mixed with ynrious imriirities. 

Black Watcs.—I he body of men so esHed veep 
regularly enrolled, about llw, for tiie puiposs of 
watching the disaffected SighlaDdm^, who wkim seiii- 
ing an opportunity to mew the revolt affiahtst ibe 
^vernment of the house of Bimover in the person dif 
George II., which had been previoualy attempted in 










1716,« twdrcwMArVlfciirdM aeoMte «f Imikdm 

Imn i^gnaM- 

anM by dut c««wianeiit dboBt finar man nm* 
daniilr, bp»aan»tarBiiap^v«»«u>w«iUi«t*dttaB 

tba GanipbcUa, uid otluv «a31 affeoM 

<d*R «»Mn)s»«st, M>d itbidad into dx «oia> 
IdO naa ucd, iradar a oasteia. md 
lb* awM»ttd» ^ rn mUk «teb, lOuiR » Smiteiuiit. 
A* UiaM aan wm twtMi«4K»iaidiw of duk colmtxs, 
-.dwe «dl«d tbo Black WatcslL^ itt 17M tkcce 
wWigKiiaMt wiaah kad liititaito acted indepcndcatly of 
•wilk odier, warn incorporated into tba lamcne a2nd 
aadiitoaBt, tko eonunaBd of arkitA waa givea to the 
aari of OrawfM. Xl^ wera dien rdiaaed from the 
dotr ^wdChing the Higblanders, who took the oppor< 
liBwy to organiee the rebeUion of 1746. 

BuniMta, bind''(Ur (Sax. hlaitr, trom Hawaii, 
to blow}, in Aoat., la a thin me^raaoua bag, 
which aervea as a receptacle for the nrine secreted 
by d>« kidiH>7B, until it is Toided throngh the uiatbra. 
It is aituated in the pelria, and is kept in its place by 
lieameBta, which are usually drrided into true and 
fuse, the latter beiue formed of folda of the perito* 
neum, It is composea Of diree coats or membranes,— 
die external or fibrous membrane, the middle or 
mnaonlar membnuie, and the internal or mucous mem* 
brane. Its figure is nearly that of a short ovaL It is 
broader on the fore and back than on the lateral parts; 
rounder above than below, when empty; mid broader 
below than above, when It is divided by anat¬ 
omists into tho fundus or upper imrtion, the body, 
and the neck,—that portion which is constricted by a 
mbincter muscle, end conununicatea with the urethra. 
<m each side, rather below its middle, it receives the 
two ducts caUed ureters, which convey the nrine from 
the kidn^a into the bladder. Xhe bladder, like every 
other orffSA of the liody, is hable to certain diseases, 
oun of the most common of which is inflammation, or 
oystitis. It chiefly affects the mucous coat of tho 
bladder; bat the other coots may be implicsted; 
and it is either chronic or scute. The acute form is 
known by great pain in the region of the bladder, 
attended with fever and hard pulse, and a frequent 
and painful discharge of urine, or a retention. The 
disease runs its course with rapuhty, and subsides, 
R earries ott‘ the patient, in a few dsjw. It is to be 
treated by local bleeding and hot fomentations, to- 
getoer with opiates. The chronic form of this disease 
It best treated liy tonics sud sedatives. The causes of 
this disease are various. It often arises from calcarious 
aeoretions, which in that case must be removed, (deo 
hsSBOTOXT.) Irritability may exist in the bladder, 
nnscoompanied by inflammation, and may arise from 
over-distmtion orfromnervunsness. It is to be treated 
by the aduunietretion of tonics. Tho bladder may be 
Mfected with paralrsis, resulting either from accident, 
from disease of the nervous centres, or from over- 
distention. It gives rise to inoontineuce of nrine, 
which, however, » to be distinguished from that which 
Bomethnes srises from irritabiUty, inasmuch as in this 
case’the bladder is full, and has no power to evacuate; 
eo that it must bo drawn off by the catheter. Ketention 
of urine may be caused by mechanical obstaoles to Us 
exit, by paralysis, or by a wont of imwer over the 
mnnfies. 

BnanpKltxocKs. (d'ea Aukia.) 

BhADSXS SstriTA. (See Coxvtba.) 

BiAbii, blaid (Ang.-Sax.), the cutting part of an in* 
strumentj distinct from the handle; as the blade of a 
sword, a knife, or scythe. Damascus was famous for 
the manufacture of ewprd-blades, which are even now, 
in consequenee of their celebrity, of great value. 

BxiAVX. in Bot., a term generally applied to the 
expanded portion of a leaf. It is the part which 
fo nsnally the most highly developed, and which is 
pppnforiy known as the leaf. The terms btmina and 
BsMi are also applied to this part. ($e»DBAr.) 

tttiXCBXkxrait, btlb>^bim''e~ttr (Fr. bfoncktr, to 
Uaabh ;. ^.veetrott, a measure), an instrument used in 
aseertaiimng ^ foleaciiing powers of chloride of lime 


BlAlieKEiro, hW.neV4»g, a ksRn applied to the pro- 
MU dfv^iteafog saytiang. In coins^e, the openution 
of Iflahid^ is performed t>y snneahng, wariung; and 
atosaoeiBg^ money. The process of covering iron 
flf)3 


ptataawitiialifeiiB oaat of tin is alao> erited hhwrth jpgi ; 
lA40oluiy^;:the':.tmsn;fo'aM^a ,to:tbe 
wMtetnagorUBMnsda, Am ' - 

BiiAKcaxae, aproeesB adopted by gardsnere foritU' , 
pnrooseof keeping portions of theteaf tsrlaalMtftur'' 
aplaat prcMotednron the aetioD of lig^. Ondscliu 
influence of the stm*s rays, the leaves OtpIanU daMu i - 
pose oariKmie acid, the carbon of which gov* folhns : ' 
many of the snhmnces which give toem tiUhr' hsit- 
vidusl character. Amongst other ihias», wobdxflbM 
cannot be formed withoot the action of^ht. fTkm 
light is excluded fWim plants, they nsaainmmostwhsta. 
and lose nearly all their coarseness and. bliterness, aa 
in the oases of seskale and celery. The tamer lesana 
of the cabbage are natiuwllyblmicfaril; ond theleasisf 
of lettuce are often tied together in order to Uawilk - 
the interior. Oelery is blanched by dratamg the eartlk 
up to the plant, as it grows, in trenches; and seskala 
is blanched by covering the leaves With bexei oe pata 
surrounded vnth straw, Ao. Celery, seshale, aadriM* ' 
barb are sometimes blanched by growing thraa atitlia: 
bottom of cmi-mines. Altbou;;^ rim^ and Miy« 
blanching is a very important branch of gMdeniag^ AS 
many plants depend upon it for tbrir tisamncss, ^ ; 

BnAWClSAMfil, R BlfAXCKAKOXa, tJd'MCIp' |i^ 

..tut. ' 

lemon-peel, 

brandy, Ac., BUAitcstAItjai. 

the fluid is run into a mould and allowed to stiffen. t|sa 

illustration represents a blancmange thus cast. 

Blakk CABTE.'eOE, bldnk, a charge of powder for* 
rifle or other gun, coutaiuing no ball or shot. It ia 
usuallrused for firing salutes and in tixorcisinglxaapsu 
(See CABTBinaB.) 

BnanxitT, blSn'-iei (Fr. hhmchel, the blanket Of 
a printing-press), a soft, loosely-woven woollen staffs 
principally used for bed-coverings and wrappRS. Be 
addition to those sold in the United Kingdom, fiVw nr 
six million yards are annually exported to other eeaa* 
tries. The manufacture ot tdanhets is carried nw 
princinony at Dewsbury, Wakeliold, and Witsriy* 
(dies WooiiLBN HAnnuAarnKB.} Among printeis. taw 
terra ia applied to a woollen cloth or fine l»iae, wWefc 
is laid between the tympans of a press. To toss im 
a blanket, by way of punishment, is a very ancieaJt 
custom. Tile emperor Otbo used to go tbrth npow 
dark nights, and if he found a drunken man, be wWlA 
order the discipline of the blanket to be adnuttistered. 

Bbanx Vxnss, is verse without rhyme,—-vers* 
where, according to Dr. Johnson, “the rhyme ia 
blanched or miased." The verse of the dreekt aed 
Boraans,—at least idl of it tliat has oemc dowu taui!^ 
is without rhyme. The Goths are said to have iatrie* 
duced rhyme from the Bast into the languages «C 
modem Burope, and in the Stiddle Ages it came to k» 
commonly employed in poetical compositkmv boto MS 
the Latin and vernacular tongues, by most of th« 
nations of Europe. About the Ibth eentmry, whca ilte 
passion for imitating classical models became genend, 
attempts were made in Italy, France, and other ocuit- 
tries, to reject rhyme as abarbarous innovidiott. Thw 
first attempt at blank verse in English appears to have 
I been a translation of the first and fourth boolw' of ti^ 
.£ncid by the earl of Surref, who vras eieeutod « 
1547. Its suitability for tho drama was at ouce feU*. 
and it was in general use in dramatic oompoiwtMm 
before Shakspeare began to write, which is suiipased 
to have been about I5»l. It was, however, almost en¬ 
tirely confined to tho drama down to the appeacawo* 
of “ Batadise Lost," by Mflton, in 1867, In an adwMM 
tiaement to the second edition of this work, the aiiiMWi, 
in answering objections to the wwit of rhyme, says# 
“This neglect of rhyme is so litBo to be takeniw* 
defect, though it may seem so, petlwps, to 
readers, that it is rather to be o*W=a«ij|H|£Ipatofo*_ 
set the first in English, of ancient liberty rOTverodto . 
heroic poem firom the troublesome and modern hoWy 
age of rhyming.” Since Milton’s time, blank ySrsc Mi ■: 







idrtmktiec imt-it Sa porineipaUTin tbe Mroio metre of 
tint |)rl]a>lMe tluit vena te iiBedy «itd,iiideedi by 
some the term is reettioted to thetfcisd of metre. As 
»ii«»n>{de of blsnfc Terse !<—. 

Of mwi’sJ first dis r obe I diedoetOiid I tbefroit 
Of'tbet; ]. forbid ] den tree) wboie mor | tel taste 
'Brongbtsin | info' | the world, | and all | onr woe. 

STeqaently, in dramatio blank verse, a supernomerary 
eyllsble boonrs at the end of the line; as,— I 

To he,:| br not i to be, I that is I the qnes I ftoa. 

In blank T&se, tbe poet is less encumbered than in any 


sod noble emotions. “ Toe constraiDed elegance of 
this kind of versification (rhyme), and tbe studied 
smoothn^ of the sounds, answering regularly to each 
OTber at the end of the line, though tbev be quite con> 
sisteut with gentle emotions, yet weaken the native 
jfl^oe of sublimity; besides that, the supm-Suous words 
which the poet is often obliged to introduce, in order 
to fill up the rhyme, tend larther Jo enfeeble it.'*— 
(Stair.) It is also free from the full close which rhyme 
foroei upon the ear at the end of each couplet, and 
allows the linos to run into each other without con¬ 
straint. The Oerman language admits of the greatest 
Tariety of blank verse, for it seems to be used in every 
kind of metre. 

Bnara, Wdp», in Ent., the typical genus of the 
fam. Slaptidas, of that ord. of insects named Coleo- 
ptera. Tbe biaps is tbe only insect of the fam. Blaptuim 
to be met with in this country. Its scientific name is 
Slapt mortuaga, its common one the Churchyard 
Beetle. It is of moderate sise, sometimes of a dark, 
but more frequently of a black colour, and is generally 
to be fonud in murky, damp 8itastiuns,or the dirty parts 
of dwelling-houses. Mr. Westwood makes the Mlow- 
iog extraordinary statmnent with regard to these in¬ 
sectsSeveral instances have been noticed in wMcli 
the larvsc have been discharged from tbe stomach. Of 
the. most remarkable account is that published 
Br. Biekells in the Transactions of the Associated 
imysiaians in Ireland, ofacascof a woman, aged 28, 
who emitted as many as two thousand larvm of this 
insect at various times, as well as one pupa and one 
unago; and which probably originated in an absurd 
•nd snperatitious practice which she had for some time 
follow^, of drinking daily, for a certain time, a quantity 
df water mixed with clay taken from tbe graves of two 
CatboUc priests, and eating large x>>cccs of chalk. One 
of ^ese beetles was immersed repeatedly into spirits of 
wine, but revived after remaining therein all night, and 
aiWwards lived three years.” Eabricius states that 
(be women in Egypt eat the lilapt sulcata cooked with 
hatter, in order to attain that corpulent condition of 
body so highly esteemed as an elemeutof female beauty 
by &e orientalB. 

Bmstkekx, bl&s’-fe.me (Gr. Itasphema, from 
llanto, I hurt, and pheme, reputation), literally me.vna 
defamation or evil-speaking, and at first was '’r,ed tc: 
denote simply the blaming or condemning of a perev)n 
or thing. Afterwards, however, it came to oo re- 
etricted to an mdignity ofifered to the Bc-cy, either by 
words or writing. Bence Augiistine says,—“Jam 
Tnlgo blasphemia non accipitur, nisi mala verba de Beo 
£cere.” In the early Christian church blasphemy was 
regarded as of three kinds,—1, The blasphemy of; 
apostates, whom the heathen persecutors obliged not 
only to deny, bat to curse Christ; 3. tbe blaspheniy pf 
heretics and other profan.; Christians; snd 3. ehc 
blasphemy against the Hcly Ghost. Tbe first sort of 
blOspbrnners were vjcb as, after making a profession 
1 ^, ^ristianity ’turned apostates, and blasphemed 
Jeatis Christ ’ this being the usual test administered 
to them by their perscoutors. The second were I 
Web OS 'Aside a profession of Christianity , but yet,i 
wither by impious doctrines or profane disoonraes, 
dhrogetea from the majesty and honour of God ami 
hhJ blasphemy, 

fhdte^net the jy|i&ty Ghost, see subsequemt article. 
^th^WmlliMMfiwojaw, blasphemy was punished wjth 
:jS|aths s^ tbe same ^nishment eras also awarded to 
^ civil law wad the laws of many oivflixed 




connkfies. By the canon law, bhsqabeny waa fma/fyaA 
oidy by a solemn pcaanoe t and aubeht^eidy But otw* 
pom iMmishment oame to be cotowncea iiijbo apeep* 
uiary fine; Bhupheroy is ncusBy d^bhod: 
injttry ofl’ered to Ood, by denying that srhhfii 
and belonging to him, or attributing to him'Wl^ 
not agreedik to his nature. Aoo<»miai|t tto idwj^na 
Clavasius, it is threefold; via., 1. wlmn aouueld^gk 
ascribed to God which it not suitahk tw hig 
called by divines a sin contra 

some attribute essential to his Godhead is^teiiiedf-risain 
contra,^titiam; and 8. when that which is oa^peojjter 
to the Divine Creator is attributed to the creatut^-** 
sin contra vufestaten Dti. “ Three things,'' Sima ooet 
“are essential to this crime,—1. God must pe the 
object; 3. tbe words spoken or written, indepShtkhw 
of consequences which others may derive from them, 
must be injurious in their nature; and 3. he who Crim* 
mite the crime must do it knowingly." According to 
Btockstone, the offence of “ blaspheniing against the 
Aliuightr, by denxdug his being or providence, or by' 
contumelious reproaSieg of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
is punishable at common law by fine and imprisonment, 
or other infamous corporal punishmont; for Chris¬ 
tianity is part of the laws of Eiigland.^* The fipit 
statutory enactment against blasphemy is P A 10 Will- 
Ill. c. 33, entitled, “ An Act for the more effectually 
suppressing of blasphemy and profaneDess," It states 
that “ ninny persons have of late years openly avowed 
and pnblished many blasphemous aud infamous opi¬ 
nions, contrary to the doctrines and principles of ute 
Christian religion, greatly tending to the dishonour of 
Almighty Goa, and may prove destructive to the peace 
and welfare of this kingdom; ” and enacts that any 
person or persons having been educated in, or having 
made a profession of the Christian religiou within thm 
realm,“shall by writing,printing, teaching, or adviseri 
speaking, deny any one of the persons of the Holy 
'moity to be Goa, or shall assert or maintain that 
there are more gods than one, or shall deny the 
Christian religiou to be true, or the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament to be of divine 
authority," shall, for the first ott'enoe, be adjudged 
incapable of holding any ofiice or employment, cede- 
siastical, civil, or military; and, on a second convic¬ 
tion, shall be disabled to sue, prosecute, plead, or use 
any action in any court of law or equitv, and shall also 
suffer imprisonment for three years. The main provi- 


HI. 0 .100, those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity 
are exempted from its ponaUies. In 18-41 the law 
against lilasphemy was cnforeeil upon Mr. Moxon 
for publishing an edition of Shelley’s “ Queen Atab 
but the sentence wsl' merely noiiiinnl. In Scotland, 
blasphemy was, by acta of'the Scottish parliament 
passed in 1001 and 109.5, r;iinislni.hlo by death ; and the 
last who suflered capital iiunisbment for this crime in 
Scotland was Thomas Aikcnhead, a student ef diviniW* 
wlio'was executed 160fi. These severe statutes wtare, 
however, repealed by 63 Geo. III. c. 100, which made 
the punisliuient arbitrary. By act 0 Geo. It’, c. 47, 
the publication of blusjiheiny was puniahalile by fine 
and imprisonment, and by banishment for a second 
ofi’ence; but this last was repealed by 7 Will. IV. 0 . 6, 
which rendered the punishment only fine and Imprison¬ 
ment. In 18-13 a person was tried before the High Court 
of Justiciary at Edinburgh, for publishing bomsdeuy- 
ing the truth and anthonty of the Holy Scriptures, and 
tending to bring contempt upon the Christian religion, 
and, being found guilty, was sentenced to lifteen 
imprisonment, 

BoABrar-MY AGAINST THE HotY GHoaT,—Bivines 
are very much divided in opinion aa iowhat tfae.natilire 
of this sin was. Christ says, in Matthew, xti-31 (aad 
to the same effect in Atark iv, 21) and Euko »ti* 10), 
“ All manner of sin and blasphemy ahaU ho f«r«iv«H 
niitomeu; hiitthe blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
sViaU not be forgiven unto mon.’^ In the ently ehtirch 
some applied it to the sin Of lapsing into iddMry ; 


others to a denial of the divinity of tuA Holy GhOitt 
Augustine rceoives it yito obatinMW in hlmwinff 
methods of divine grace, |Ud imnttnBing Jh thM Oh 
duracy to tbe end of life. KOne dCibese 0 (ki«i, how¬ 
ever, did the Church reckon to bsh^bndtlmpOwwd 





BlMfe^BHmuKW 


OaiaiiwuMt] to thaf 4idi tiat mfaw to reoeivie into 
tow aay oiw lAo intotoMd raprotuna* to bit 
siu.' Vbt gaHetiH ojtiiiiott now u, thot it «oiwi*tAd ia 
til)|0 itapatiae to airacila* wrootbt by to Holy 
toliMt lo to wnrer of to devila and tot it wm 
dUMtod agaion to Jam- 1'be uying of Cbriit was 
toaetly muled totb to Pbarttee* having eaid, 
Ito feUow dotb not out oat devih but by Ileelee- 
'to prince of to devilc;" and wac specially 
addressed to torn. 

' Btast^Fenvabs, blatt* /ur^tmiet (Ssz. llteitt, blast; 
Ft. ftiimaine, tonaoe), a furnace used in metallnr- 
Steal operations, in whiw tbe combustion of the fuel 
w inereased to an enormous extent by a blast blown 
a bellows, or by means of fans. A smith’s forge 
te' a blast-tonace on a small scale. Blast-furnaces 
are principally for smeUins iron-ores, and con- 
eist esseutmlly of a loug narrow funnel interte'd npon 
aaoriter Cborter fnnnei, the whole being built of solid 
masonry. They are usnally 60 feet high by is feet 
in diameter at to largest part. At the bottom of 
to lower cone is a cylindneal hole, torn which lead 
the tuyeres, or blast-pipes, and the channel for tbe 
passage of the melted slag, which rises on to top 
of the metal and overflows. At the lowest part is 
to tap-liole for drawing OS' the melted metal. At 
the top is a gallery for tbe conveyance of fuel and ore. 
The blast-fnmace being lighted with coal, the roasted 
ore, combined with a flux of limestone, is thrown 
in 1 upon this is thrown another layer of coal, and 
so on; as the fuel boras away, the mass sinks, and is 
replenished with fuel, flux, and ore from the top. 
The annexed engrarings relate to the constmetion 
of blast-fumaccs,' and to various iiMrorements and 
modilioations connected therewith. Heretofore it has 
been the custom, during the process of smelting iron¬ 
stone or ore, to allow the charge to remain some days 
in the furnace for the purpose of “ cementing," as it is 
termed; each being understood to mean the distribu¬ 
tion of the metal over the surface of the material, so 
that it may receive the full force of the caloric evolved 
by the reverberation in tbe Bnielting-furnace. Fig. 1 
Tepresests a sectioual elevation of a blast-furuace 

according to 
the old plan, 
such as is now 
in use. The 
construction 
will be readily 
understood by 
reference to 
the woodcut: 
It is the 
hearth; b, the 
commeuce- 
nient of the 
boshes, and r 
the shaft; d 
is the crown 
for supplying 
the furnace; e 
is tbe lining 
of the furnace, 
composed of 
flro-tirick; f, 
the outer 
oasingofstone 
or other suit¬ 
able material; 
g g are the 
tuy^ree sur¬ 
rounding the base in the figure just referred to. The 
materials are thrown in from the top, which is open to 
to passage of the flame andnnconsnmed gases, instead 
of arresting their progress for the production of 
grbwter heat during the smelting process. Fig. 2 
represents a modification of tbe amve arrangements, 
ctmsisriUg only in the dome or arched top placed just 
Uhove tbeTaumng h, the object of which is to deflect 
downwards to rays of heat and the unconsumed ga.ses 
erdTea ; rf'shows two datnlMrs for the purpose of 
l-egnlaliiig the draught, by'opening or closing the 
orown 6f the doflie: H ace sJuts or apertures passing 
transversely down liy the sides of the landing for 
supplying the fumsce, J^g- 3 represents a sectional 

‘^alTs . 




etevattoB of a blast-fnraaee to temiKriedisosMiS^ 
lk«, to form of which being gseato diadibMteid ite 
to operation of raisiag up the taatwliiil* &r 



Fig. 1. 



forming theprodnets is rendered less trouhleapme tbaa 
hitherto. Tbe mode of working and to arraneeut^te 
generally are the same front tbe hearth upwariis, witli 
the exception of the boshes; the sides are nearly ver¬ 
tical, with a slight curve at the shoulder or bentUiig ; 
the form of the dome 
or cover, as before de¬ 
scribed for concentra¬ 
ting and retaining the 
heat, is of such mate¬ 
rial and constrnctiou 
that the effect pro¬ 
duced during tbe pro¬ 
cess of smelting iron- 
ore, or other metallic 
lultstuDces, causes a 
quicker deposit of the 
products, enabling 
them to be entirely 
withdrawn at shorter 
intervals by the in¬ 
creased intensity of the 
beat generated. Fig. A 
shows a sectional plan 
view of fig. 2, taken 
through the dotted line 
nt b; g g, as in the former instance, denote to 
tuyeres passing through to lining e e, to enter 
stone-work,//, allowing commnnioatinn being made 
to them by means of the recesses formed in to 
masonry; j is the tapping-hole. The chief noveittee 



Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 


in these srrangements relate, 
form, which is eonstderably less in heiglit w»»-n 
in width, employing a proportionately greater 
of tuyferes, as well as ottbring Ihcilities for teeduig to 







t)w '.ite to. .tib« .'iKodhift w^olao.^ 
to m ;i$raHto'to-ikst - .piaij^oM^mow*. M ^ 
J|f;.^jB.l^A;.w.^'::tk4:''to^[j4M to (ke skotoWa;-i.,' ik: 
ei»uMl«tllW*d 'Cotton, »0(it>t|^ oa a oeatte, ba«iiia 

I. ■ : ■■" ■ V .;■' ■•:■■ ■ ■' . B''WfilKht («) piacM 

It. t ,■ I ■ u^n the eria Or 

Jever to which it i» 

.. attached, for the 

.1 purpose of keeping 

fjf I It oiosed and ooun* 

teraeting the weight 
■ ofthe trap or moving 
^ bottom; <; is ao- 

other, of a largo 

:',ii f^ i , , ~;,Q^,.s ‘ p description, situate 

immediately beneath 
<i ti ' .r. ii n i I . I . V ’ it, with a weight {f) 

and lerer, as in the 
■ other instance; d is 

U « the crown of the Inr- 

: , Fig. £. nace. The action is 

ns follows:—The 
lOiBterials to be placed in the hlust-furnace are di- 
xeoted throngh the chamber a, which, by the use of a 
conioaUr-formed trap or bottom, are deflected off from 
theaurtoe in an outward direction, and by falling on I 
the larger one beneath, censed to descend and be de¬ 
posited round the sides of the furnace, when a greater 
degree of heat is given off. Fig. 6 represents a 
blowasg apparatoa, which ooasists of an upright frame- 
VMisb, to the top portion of which the blowing appa- 

S ^ .^ ratns is fired, the other end 

/T g Cj haring a sliding bar working 
—. ~l i. on the side-rods b; c is a 

_ ' a ' ' F " small cylinder fixed to the 

bed-frame, with piston and 
connecting-rod attached ver- 
S t il tfcally to the lower portion 

S, f of the blowing apparatus ; rf 

a " ' IIHH H ' “ si**™ d*" icgress pipe; 

^ tf f e, the blast branch-pipe oom- 

,- a ' — municatioglwilb the tuyeres. 

I Xn putting the machine into 

} operation, it is first neeessai^ 

I by suitable ralves to admit 

1 the steam below the cylinder 

S g, the effect of which npon 

the Mowing apparatus will 
/) be to cause it to move up- 

ward, and impel tlie air from 
witliin through the tube e 
Fig. g, into the furnace ; f f are 

springs for bringing down 
the>apparata8 in readiness to be again raised by 
the steam piston. The patentee of this improved 
tom (ff, blast-fumaeo also describes an improved 
capable of passing into the furnace and being 
kept cool, without the application of water-passages 
tbrongh it, using for such mesns currents of air 
ittisteM ; atto to combining and arranging blowing 
oylinders having steam-engines attached j the novelty 
of which consists in uniting two air-pump cylinders 
wHIi inlet and outlet valves commumcuting with the 
toybreS ^Mtd working the same backwards and for¬ 
wards by the Up-and-down stroke of the piston, as 
heretutoe, the rod of which is attached to the 
pi^hs of' the air-pumps, which ore so constructed 
with buffers of india-rubber that when the piston 
: eumpldtes eaob alternate, stroke, it shall be prevented 
fipm sttifch|ig ends of the cylinder; whereby a 
.pireiwarh air is maintained of uniform strength with¬ 
out the employment of fly-wheels. The patentee also 
claiuis as -a novelty his mode of employing two or 
xppre fans plaoed oit ihe same shaft, and made to re- 
yoive by a rotary steam-engine in such a manner that 
the air or blast lrom the first fisn shall enter into the 
■eeundt and tom the seoood fan into,the third; aud so 
ou if deiiirablf i. thus aecutBulsting a more powerful 
Mast to'be passed into the touace than has hitherto 
bgett employed- . Fhe mora importaut peculiarities of 
thds invsmtiou afO—^the improved mode of oonstmcting 
manner above described; the 
KKqHilSraSERmsu the ooiHtrnetion of tuyhres, so as to 
Itoip than -cool by the passage of to through them ; 


Fig. 6. 


‘uylindem having steaui-atigiiiM toacfhsel, veluNNibffJtha 
preutme to ia kept toiform witbout to topldr’ 
meut-offfy-vtoela.;. to means 
to to blast-fucnacat hf to pconuf* of atoiua imd 
springs; finally, to applibaticm of two or amwtoa 
upon the same shaft when reoeiving mottoit toto^fiph 
shaft. {Sm lfOS.f . ■ ■ "■■■Vi ■ oUi■ 

BnsexiS'O (Ang.-Skix.)—An itoiatimt ik: iBiqlif,: 
ho., by which large masses of rM^ to ppariiiafi;^ 
means of the exprosion of gunpowder or guiHmkPb 
A small opening is bored in the rock or fttolttod 
filled with gunpowder or ^n^ottoi, oad w fixp kgr 
means of a toe or train. In engineering oppakkifts 
of large magnitude, chambers, and even gaUerieSi ito 
formed in the rock, bags of powder beiBg isssatod, 
aud fired by means of the gtdvaUic onrrmH. 
meaus enormous masses ot rook, weighing thouMUpp 
of tons, are removed With the greatest ease. _ £Nlf Of 
the largest Masting operations known was that ill Whish 
4U0,U00 cubic yards of cliff at Folkestone were rmuoved 
at One time by the explosion of 18,000 lb. Of Mwder, 
during the construction of the South-Faetem Bsfiwey. 
Blasting is also much used for removing submerged 
wrecks; the raising of the wreck of the Mi^at ffeotpe, 
at Spithead, was effected by means of Submanoe 
blasting. The charges in this instance were fired by 
divers, the powder being ignited by a gtoanic cur* 
rent. The sale of the recovered brass gnus more 
than paid for the expenses of the operatioiui. Sub¬ 
merged rocks are removed in a similar manner. Sab- 
marine Masting of rocks hss been successfully prose* 
cuted, with the use of the diving-bell, for sinking the 
boles and charging them with cartridges, oontmuid In 
a tin tulie. Friim this a smaller tube is extended to 
tile snrfiice, which, when filled with powder, is fleet}. 
The eQ'eot of powder fired under the pressure of toe 
water appears to be greater than in explosions of a 
similar kind upon the land. The fragments are re* 
moved hut a Miort distance, and little disturbance is 
caused upon the surface of the water. It has been 
fouud that iedges of rock in this situation may be 
reduced in height without boring holes, simply by 
exploding large charges of powder upon the surtoe 
of the rock by means of the galvanic battery. In 
-this way the snrtaces of several dangerous ledgra of 
rock in New York harbour have been taken off, and 
the depth of water increased over them. In fiootland 
a battery has been introduced, of very compact ar¬ 
rangement, designed for igniting charges at a distance. 
It is constructed of zinc and cast-iron plates alter¬ 
nating with each, and uboul a quarter of an inch apart. 
The first and second iion plates are connected to¬ 
gether as a double terminal plate, from which proceeds 
the wire forroii-g the positive pole. The first xinc 
I plate is united by « strip of melM with the third iron 
plate, the second zinc with the fourth iron, and so on 
to the end -jf the senes, which may consist of twenty 
plates of sine and twenty-one of iron. The last zino 
plate will bo disconnected with the rest, and from this 
proceeds the wire forming the negative pMe. The 
plates are separated by atipa of wood a quarter of an 
inch thick, and are kept in place by two pieto of 
iHiard at the ends, connected by cross strips At to 
sides, and with one at the bottom to prevent toe 
plates from falling out. As two plates intervmie be¬ 
tween every pair in metallic conuection, there is no 
occasion for partitions in the trough. The space re* 
quired for a battery of twenty pairs, or of forty-one 
single plates, will uot exceed twenty inches in length. 
Such a battery is readily constructed, and is found tl> 
be efllcient at a distance of live hundred feet. By 
adding a eectkiu of the same kind, tbe charges may 
be fired at still greater distances. The aondUetingr 
wires of copper should be insulatsd by a covering of 
silk or cottun thread, and several inches near their 
extremities he twisted together. The two ends ihnntil 
diverge from the twist t-s far as to diameto of the 
hole for the charge will admit, and B fine steel 
like those used for tbe hair springs of watehes, or 
a fine platinum wire, should connect to two pules. 
This, and as many such connections sa tore ara 
blasts to be fired, aresfixed in thrir proper {daces 
along tbe oonducting-wire, and aato is intruonead 
with the powder into to hole, care beifig takan ftt 
the charging and tamping not to disturb to oonnise* 
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is then diHd % » Seolto h<^ in • room, or b/ 
smponscs'to too son* After this it is lit for use, _ It n 
tsaipod in the tiotH bored for blssting rocks is the 
HilMrttiSittor as i^npowder, and isignited by a fusee. 
It dim sat canes as eaploBion upward like gunpowder, 
bttt oenMatM a gentle heat, which splits the rock. 
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.MT* 1>wi ptoduood ftt » difiiftn^^d of one and a half 
£lsm«s leagues, and fifty inines exploded simaitane- 
oam OB a hoe of a hundred fathoms. The process 
hmnasoia nse under water in the Danube, nearGrein, 
and the warble quarries near Keustadt, tor some years 
wi&perftot success. 

Bxaivx. (Ste Buttioj:.) 

B].jUraX BxzxBita, in Pharmacy, is au old term for 
a aaitiisaabiitsiioe employed as a remedy for epilepsy, 

S leria, Ac. It is of a reddish-brown colour, pleusaut 
nr. and shaped like a fiuger nail; whence it was 
also called Fttgais oioratus. ft was likewise used fur 
the (^long operculum of oertain shell-fish.— 
Kayne'a Lemeon. 

UlaxWds, bUt'-ii-de tDaf;. hlatla,aa insect that eats 
away clothes), a fam. of insects betongiug to the ord. 
Orihoptera. The insects of tbis family are extremely 
active smd voracious. According to Hr. Stephens,tuere 
ate only seeei) species indigenous to this country,among 
the most disagreeable of which is the well-known Cock¬ 
roach, or Black-beetle. (/9«eBl.scE-BS£Tl.B.) in hot 
climates, where the number of species of this lauiily 
is very large, their ravages are oxoeeditigly-great. The 
largest of the genus is ttio StUMa yigatdea of Linnasus, 
Which is indigenous to the warmer parts of Asia, tsoutli 
America, and Africa, where “ they plunder and erode 
aK fcindt of victuals, dressed and undressed, and damage 
all sorts of clothes, especially such as are touched with 
powder,jporaatum, and similar substances; everything 
taada of leather, hooks, paper, and various other 
artlclet, which,, if they do not destroy, at least they 
soil, M they frequently deposit a drop of their exsie- 
mcOT where they settle, and some way or other, by 
ithaX means, damage whnt they cannot devour. They 
fiy Into the flame of candles, and sometiuiea into the 
dishes; are very fond of ink and of oil. Into which they 
wre apt to fall and perish; in which case they soon turn 
most cfi'ensively putrid ; so that a man might as well 
ait oyer the cadaverous body of a large apinaal as write 
with the ink in which they have died. They often fly 
faito persons* faoes or bosoms, and their legs being 
armed with sharp spines, the pricking excites a sudden 


horror not easily deseribed. In old houses they swarm 
W myriads, maxiog every part filthy heyond desqrip- 
turn wherever they harbour, which, in the (laytime, is 
in dark oornere, behind clothes, in trunks, boxes, and 
in short every nisoe whore they .can lie concealed. In 
old timber ana deal houses, when the family is retired 
at Bight to sleep, this insect, among other disagreeable 
properties, bos the powc!* of making a noise which 
very much resemWes a pretty smart knocking with the 
kituokle upon the wmnsooting. The matta gigavtm, 
ia the West lodms, is therefore frequently k'uown bv 
name of the Drummer. Three or four of these 
Boiay creatures will sometimes be impelled to answer 
<tte another, and cause such a drumming noise, that 
bone but those who are very good sleepers con rest 
Ibr theaii What is most disagreeable, those who have 
anii jiHMi«H!teiM.«« eametiiBes attacked by them in 
Hieir ttleap i the sstdtaod dyisg have their eatremities 
atoauked, and the ends df the toes anu fingers of the 
dtod are frequently stripped both of the skin and 
Aceh.** fifiie BloSa amerteoisa, or American oockroaob, 
u anrtber tnomber of tbis troublesome family. Its 
oiia iB aomewhat larger than that of the Uaok-beetlo ; 
bat its destmotive powers are little; less, ft is now 
beeohdng oommou in Bngland, cspeoialiy in seuport- 
toinuk wbne it it brought with meisdiandjse from 
287 : 


ishieh'ie to ha tonsd'lu i 

When my maneronSj' likWtoaoM toma ' 

when .'Ihejr^'have ■detoatod'Ahe'Wbeto 
i'Wintor' proviiiitiii of .-dned. iflah, Berto^ the nmek 
iringnlM' .eircumstimoB cohatotad 'Wito 'tmrtto"'’- 

"CODsigts lin the isnanuer in which th^/deptolt'''AW'“ 
eggs. Instead ' of. laying 'her enw wiigg^.'^WS': "n^it':V' 
inmets do, the female drops an Oa long maw^ wJiiiih 
serves at a case for an moire tomitt cd'yimBg'hhitiiiss. 
From thiB prison l^ature has provtoad toe ywtoiil'in¬ 
sects wito a taeans of escape at tb» A^g ttoiMiiAi 
This oottsists of a fluid which th^ mi|l« e^ whieti ' 
softens the cement of the denrioudidwd 
case, or cocoon, as it might to tormad, to whinh ^y 
have hitherto been encloaeA The cooOon «f the 
blatUB eontains about sixteen eggs, of «» obtdng dval 
fo.rm, arranged in a double seriee. In toh.protoetoig 
ease the young insects are hrottj^t to s.ccmndeiWbie 
[state of maturity ere they emerge uttohmadom. The 
! arrauging and laying of this cecoon cnBCitpy toe ist&ato 
during a week; and so careful is ato of tma «ig3gqMmch» 
that on leaving it she carefully eovem'ft wfto 
matmiala of the substance upon whtok rtto )ptoeHit. 

The larvm and pups are equally aotive wito toe tontoq* 

and not less destructive, difienug for toe modt |Uirtto 
their smaller sine. 

Bcazobbt, blm'-zon-re (Sax. btosow; '<3er. &Mm, 
to blow a bora ; Fr. blcaanner, to, blase abontf inaito 
public), the art of pointing and desottotog nttobtoA ' 
beariuga in heriddic phraseology. The term oli^wtod 
in the eustom of sounding a trumpet when a hiAgfak 
entered the iistk at a tournament, after whito thai : 
ofikiatiag heralds proclaimed bis tod tto too- ' 
tinctive bearings on his shield, with bia orest, badge, 
and motto. The principal rules for blaaooiim coats- 
of-arms, acoording to Bnglwh usage, are m ftiinwex 
but on the Continent they are not all observed sritb 
strict adherence. 1. In marshalling odatstof-arsna it 
is ialse heraldry to place metal upon metal, dr C«^nx 
upon colour. 2. Begin with mentkming ttoxnetol or 
colour of which the field is compose^ stottog toe 
direction df the lines by which it may banpen to be 
divided; as, per btttd, per fast, gvorter^, £c., and< if 
they assume other forms thu the simple rtrsighli 
lines (see £BnBAij.xn, Wem, Baavxy, Ac.), and toen 
proceed to the priooipsl and secondary cbai^^ to 
order. 3. Sborteu the deecripUon as mnCh M pos¬ 
sible, and avoid all repetition of the ndmes of metals 
and cotours, meutioning a charge of any odtour or 
metal that has been named before, as qf tbejM, qf 
the second, &o. Thus, the coat-of-arms to toe accom¬ 
panying engraving would be 

described ns Argent, on a bend V.ISIL ' . . ^ 

engrailed gnlet, fcefwcea law f 

karti, a mullet vr, pierced of » Hto-l 

the aeoond hetmeeii two ere*. 

cc»f» of the fret; iu which ’'ll^SWRjL I 

the field is first mentioned; T 

then the principal charges on 

ibe field; and thirdly, the ' 

charges on the ordioary, in 

ihetr proper metals and tine- *wrpi 

tures, without repetition. 4, 

In describing charges ip a 

field or oil an ordinary, between others of :n diAtoent 
nature, always name that charge firet wbieh is nearest 
to the Centre of the shield. Thus, in the shove 
example, it is correct to say a mullet between two 
cresoeuts, not two crescents with a raollrt toitween 
them. b. When animals, plants, Ac., are xwpiwmnted 
in their natural colours, they mnSt to afwaya d«- 
suribed as proper only, without naming any mstol or 
colour; thus we must say a swanptoper, notatoran 
argent, 

BcBacHino, bleeeh'-ing (Sax. blaoMi } Oerm. kto- 
ehen, to bleach), a process by wtoeb substwiCee 
are rendered white. The term is more especially 
a|:ptiad to the extraction cif tbh b^toral ccuour ef 
aific, wool, flax, or cotton; when' those sabstaoCe* toe 
mads into fabrics. The operatj^ waa ftomerty pei^ 
tormed by the.combined agem^w Iq^tuitolMMHMto 
actinism), air, and moiatore i and ft o»mnmto to w jp H 
niontoa to efiCot what modern cbeniistiy cnabM iM^to' 
l>toform in a lew houta. Tbe proceas of bleachifig'luieii 









Bl«aoins 


is f«ey wadM):^ |HMiiQ«dw|{' ^ Sgypt, irtieie tAU« 
bam waa graaffy smtii, .ntaiem to the middle ef 
tb« lut oeatejTi ttm metked of IdeacUng jres nbf 

Jnumt m Bnckma ; mt& iihe linen mBanfoofearers of the 
Korltb eent uttir .&ktkx to KoUend to 1>e blMiotLed, 
'<rhence tkey i«oiH*ed thma in eight or nine mdn'tiu. 
l^e Sateh method of procedure oonaieted ineoakin^ 
the linen for several d^e in potesb ljre, which was used 
whilst boiling. She linen wm then washed, and put 
into, tnhs oontmning buttenuilk, for sereral days. It 
wa^ nfiierwwds tprrad on the grass for some montlis, 
heilig; ooniiniMllj sprinkled with water darint; this 
time, .IDhe linen was returned to England in a nearly 
WlilteOmdifioni«nd wentby the name of brown Hul- 
Iwldi' h name still preserved by a partially bleached 
' lineii lisbria. The ilrst improvement in this tedious 
-prooess was made by Dr. Home, of Edinburgh, who, 
by eubstitating weak snlphurie acid for the buttermilk, 
mmeeeded in reducing the time required to six or 
seven weeks. In 1787, however, a most important 
- change was made by the disoovery of Berthollot that 
the gas chlorine obtained by the action of hydrochloric 
acid on binoxide of manganese formed a very perfect 
bleaohiag agent. Chlorine was first used in solution; 
bat it wsis not found to answer the purpose in this 
eonditiom In 1798, Mr,Tennant, of Glasgow, took out 
a patent for impregnating dry hydrate of lime with 
ohlorine gas, forming what is known as chloride of lime, 
or bleaching-powder. (S«e BtSACHiirw-PowDBB.) 
The bleachisg'Worka of England and Scotland are on 
a par with me demand fur their use caused by the I 
enormous amount of calico and other cotton fabrics I 
now nuumfiictured in this country; and it is not too 
mnoh to say, that the supremacy enjoyed by England 
as great cotton-fabric producing country is due 
ahnbst as much to the perfection with which bleaching 
is carried on, as to any other cause. The process of 
blestfiung is briefly as follows:—^Pieces of cotton clotb, 
or caUco, are sewn together into a continuous web 
seven or eight milet long. This, being united at the 
ends, forms an endless band, which passes over rollers, 
like the endless band of a lathe. It is first drawn over a 
heated cylinder, which singes off the loose fibres: it is 
then waued, to remove the dressing, and afterwards 
passed throngh a hot solution of lime. It is once more 
washed, to remove the lime, and then rnn through 
,a Weak eolniion of sulphuric acid. It is washed a third 
time, boiled in a solution of soda, washed again, and 
rlns4m in a weak eolation of bleaching-powder. It 
th^ lies for some time in a heap, m allow the 
chlorine to act ; after which it is again dipped in acid, 
washed, steeped in soda, washed again, dipped in 
bleaching solution, dipped in acid once more, washed 
for the last time, dried, and folded, after having been 
ripped once more into pieces. The perfection of the 
machineiy and method of working the chemical part 
tff bleachvDg must be very great when a piece of calico 
f^yarite Irn^ undergoes so many complicated processes 
for eixj^ee I In 1803 the charge for the same amount 
of work was 7*. 64. Hardly a week passes without 
some improvement in bleaching taking place, and the 
jist Of pa^ta is full of contrivances of all kinds for 
stiil farther cheapening this important manufacturing 
process.. The consequence of this activity is, that 
more fabrics are bleached in a few hoars in a space a 
few feet square, than were bleached forme,rly iu many 
agonths aikd spread over many acres of ground. The 
Colonriag matter of fibres seems to be a kind of resin, 
which is diasedved partly by means of the alkali used, 
andparUy by the ohlorine and dilate salphnric acid. 
8 ilk,a|raw, feathera, ginger, and certain spices, are 
'amtendly bleached by means of snlphurous acid. Wax, 
‘howevw, is hleaelmd by the omnbmed action of light, 
wdatara, and w. (SaaUxaswAX, Parzn.) 

’ ExaabArira^-Povnza.—Of all bleaching 


off hypocblorous arid. Its principaluea is u a-blaarih* 
Ing agenb;/but it is also employed as a duMsgtiat 
witb great ancoesa, (Sea Limb, Csbonma cnr.) 

SmiXf Meak (Zeueiaeui aliuruat), a iitOe 
edaled fish, Well known to British angdon. ItltiHitd 
ihattbescririi of the bleak ore used in the nuH»dhetar« 

of imitation pearls. 

BhiMtoiBO, crBi.ooii-i.X!mito,kZe«4'-tn0 (Sax.hlsdriSr 
to bleed), in Burg., is the removing of MOpd feotn^ttiW; 
body. With a view to the prevention or 
It is divided into general and local: venesecrionairil 
arleriotomy ore instances of the former ; 80 MiflcatibB,; 
cuppins, and the application of leeches, of the lattm;, 
Generw bleeding is.had recourse to when the olytiot ia 
to lessen the whole mass pf the eirenlating flnid $ locals 
whep the object is to lessen the quantity in some ptjv 
tioi 

usi _ 

veins 'most commonly selected for the purpose ara 
those at the bend of the elbow. In proceeding to 
open a vein, a bandage is first placed mcracrately tight 
round the arm, above the elbow, to obstrinrii the re¬ 
turn of the venous blood; and when the veins begin to 
swell, the operator selects one, and pressing the thamb 
of his left hand upon it, at a short distance below the 


iTTfTyrmfli^ 


large to allow the blood to flow out in a thin Stream. 
When a sutllcient quantity of blood has been abstracted, 
the operator’s thumb should bo plaoed on the cut in the 
vein and the bandage removed, when a folded piece of 
lint, placed over the wound and secured by a figure of 8 
bandage, will be sufficient to prevent the bleeding, and 
the wound will speedily heal. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that bleeding is always a dangerous 
operation, even apart from the evils that may be pro¬ 
duced from the abstraction of too much blood, auA 
should never be performed, except in very urgent 
cases, by any but a skilful sqrgeon. Eor locsl blend¬ 
ing, leeches are always the safest, and are most gene¬ 
rally had recourse to. In dealing with leeches, it in 
well to remember that they are cold-blooded animals, 
and that beat is highly injurious to them, and unfits 
them for the performance of their office. Hence, 
when there is a difficulty in making theru fit readily, 
the part should be cooled with a cloth dipped in cold 
water, or moistened with cream or milk, or a single 
drop of porter, and the leeches confined in the proper 
situation under a small glass. In fomer times, bleed¬ 
ing was much more practised than it is at present. It 
was resorted to iu almonc every disease, particularly 
such as wore inflammatory, or wore thought to be so; 
and even where no disease existed, it was regarded aS 
an eieellont prc.'antionary measure to have a vein 
opened once or twice a year. Some conte.nd that this 
mode of proceeding was then necessary, and that, since 
that time, a great change has taken place in the phy¬ 
sical coustitution of the people. Doubtless, there is 
some truth in this; but wo cannot believe ttiat the 
constitution of the people ever was snch as to jnstify 
the wholesale bleeding that was a), one time praetised. 
For bleeding, or a flow of blood from any of toe organs, 
see UiGMonanaGB. 

Btj;Mi)K, ilenii (Ocr. bleii^en, to dazxle), a terili 
applied to several niincriils possessed of a peeaba.e 
glittering lustre, such as hornblende, hinnvfk’biande, 
Ac. The term, by ifeolf, is generally applied to OiBo- 
blende, or sulphide of zinc. 

Bnaitnisiu Spawibi.. (S'ee Spaheex..) 

Bi.i!si»n:s, blen'-ni-ua (Gr. ileanh, mnons), • gisn. 
of fishes belonging to the section .deaRfkqpferyyti and 






_ risked hme to the action of chlorine gas. 

'$lake3. Boie may be made to combine with half its 
irrigiit ebloriue. Chemists are divided at to the 
troe rimporitiem. of this valuable compocmd, some 
lookittg dm it iae .% hypoohhmi^ lime, OaO.ClO, 
ni^ a liritb riileiidii of calcium, CaC), while others 
lilliinnKik» eombiaatioii of ohloriBe with oxide of eraa aaurmr. ^ ^ 

in the fom of sm cu(ycUorii}e,CaOCl. Chin- the tarn, Ooboida. The firites of this genus rito] 
ride ie n vkitc^ mois^owdmrj continually giving pally recognicable from, theix having the vehk 
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vlfliwA t>eforft tin pMattL 

•hoite mtm coqt^ «Mli^ «)»(•, opoailiiiie w&ia of tin 
titet ia*y Tte 'Odett f*”®? m oooto 4 ibmi( th« 
ervnoM' df''tliA'..ro(dw«''"''il^''Wwnm' dtMto ..tfaM 
«M«im AMnieat «»e Bnsjjth «0Mt». 13 m»* w«.-~ 
Hon1i«m’«^ at tli« Dlnintative BwnxiTi the Oce}- 
i«t«d Ble^i M Batterflv'flih j the OettorugiDoue 
Seoajr} the Shaunr; rad the Created^ or TwreU’s 
Umbj'i ' ■ ■ 

WliKKIIOSBB'dtiL, &Zm*Kor-e<!''« (St. bhnna, mucue; 
fifOi I ilew),ii k term used in medioine to denote ra 
■Utiufttet; diadhkrge of ntuoii* fTom any of the maooue 
inehttaTitoeei 

S-tauJiOKf ifiastlla albifrent), a fleet rate* 

loMof fioutheniilMca. ^ 

jixitflhT» Ufie (Sk. helMan, to fall u)Mn), a gene¬ 
ra} Ihna tor k oorWh ohna of aiseaseR wbioh aflect the 
ooUivated granea, eapeoially the cercatia. It is gene- 
raBf UthitM to the diaeaae to which wheat and other 
gMuna atfe liable. When the outaideof the plant remaina 
green rad ^oriMung while the interior ia filled with a 
]K>wder harinf a vray fistidamell. This powder coasiete 
of a mioreaobpioal tongua in the shape of balls, so 
xninate that tour niiUions of them may ne nresent in a 
graiu. T^s disease is also called smut-balls, hunt, 
T>epper*brrad, and atinkisg rust. The name of blight 
nas beenaraued to every kind of disease incidental 
to plants thnmgh ohrages in the state of the attno* 
sphere, the condition of the soil, ravages of insects, 
parasitio tongi, &c. The name has also been given to 
diseases of plants which have arisen through errors in 
cultivation. Insects and rarasitic fungi attack un¬ 
healthy plants first; and often when the evil has been 
ascribed to them, the true cause has been some mis¬ 
take in manaring the soil. A coidpotcnt authority on 
the subject observes, “ There is a kind of blight aome- 
timea very prevalent, which has been referred to fungi, 
but which IS, in fact, nothing more than an excessive 
development of the epidermal cells, which are no 
longer kept within bounds by the real cnticlc," but 
Imqome “ elongated, and frequently branched in various 
Ways, to as to form spongy or mealy patches, which 
are tometiines in such abundance as from thmr bright 
colour or peculiar aspect to attract general notice." i 
This species of blight does little damage to the plant 
on whidi it is found, and is most commonly ob- 
eerved on woody plants, such us vines rad hawthorn. 
A similar efihct sometimes appears on a few herbaceous 
planto. 

Buiira, hliiiA (Ang.-Sai.), a screen or shade at¬ 
tached to either the inside or the outside of a window, 
as a protection against the sun. The must oomuion 
form of inside window-blind consists of a plain hanging 
of union holland or linen. The wire-blind, another 
kind of inside window-blind, cousists of a frame of 
wov'en wire-gauae, or of perforated zinc, and is fre- 
quentWpaint ed, andsometunesalso lettered and figured. 
Outside window-blinds are called l<^orentioe, Venetian, 
Spanisb, and shutter-blinds. There are also other 
muidatbrshop-fronts, skylights, Ac..knownby various 
names; as, common roller, tqiring-patent, Ac! 

BUEsrn, is a term applied to one who is deprived 
of tise use of sight. There is none of the senses 
that afibrds such an endless variety of perceptions, 
tti^^^a; finid of materials for the mind,—the ima- 
l^tiation, to work upon, as that of sight. When one 
oonaidera the infinitely Renter amount of information 
that is received by the eye than by the ear, he is 
nsturiilly ledl to the oonclueion that the blind must be 
in a touch more helpless rad pitiable condition than 
the dmf, In Teality, however, this is found not to be 
the case ; and various attempts have been made to 
acedunt fin it. Tho blind, as a class, are lively and 
cheertol; the; deaf, shy and melancholy, often morose 


kw na. aedesmt wf past exhertouee cn 
hope, 'Tra attotopt to Jlraw aoitiathmg eif 
ttm himsto fides to ttoderaiand, md to toaito'^dfiik' 
.self understood; Itot he gatiiiot. He begemea ' 

raased; you feel frn him, rad tom away firotoW iKtoua 
too toying, under the imprenion of ttieto.twto 
(duldrea m xcisfortone, tue eomparitoU toiixfMttb'lha.' 
favour of the bUnd, who appears'by hto:inanjia|ntito 


-enter into all your feelings and oonto^oUa, wtote 
unfortunate deaf-mute can hardly be xegatded as'* 


etod ytin will find him ooaveraible, and ready 
to tovel^ iniiMaUxea of part occurrences, Ac, Blaoe 
bylita side a boy of the same age who has had the mis- 
fMtuni to M and observe the contrast. 

TlM Mdtof u lhiaeiMihleto idl you say ; he smiles, per- ' 
hiqto’ and hiaconutenraoe is brightened by the beams ] 
of tboly fight ;' he enjoys Miff face of nature, nay, 
nada with attBhtkm yonrfeatutoa, and, by sympathy, 
toSaeto yora a&dde or frown. But he runuuns muto : i 
^8 


rations! being; yet he pcssesses all the smvlutokges ; * 
visual iiiTonnation as direct sensation."''- Theoanseis 
not that the blind possess a greatew, mr raytoing fikp 
aa equal, stock of materials for mental oueratitotty Wt 
that “ they possess an in valuable engine for fitowardihg 
these operations, however scanty the inatortalg to ope¬ 
rate upon, — artificial language,’^’ which i» the medium 
of tfaiiiking; and “ its value to a tokuis neatly etiniva* 
lent to that of his reasoning facultieB." The toliChrit, 
that the deaf are far more iscdated afi their fives from 
those that hear than the blind are irrai IhoM Bsrt stoy : 

“ Our interest in each other," says Dr, Wilson, •' far 
exceeds, and ought to exceed, our interest i« Che 
world; and from all this human aymprthy toe 4«af ate 
almost totally cut oCT; While the bfitifl, dxoused frato' 
many duties which the seeing can only diaeha^, are 
peculiarly free to indulge in gossip with toeir more 
favoured neighbours, and can largely exchange cqii* 

I nioiis with them. Moreover, tho l^ind can scarerty - ' 
fail to find their own tastes suited m scfme portien m 
the talk of their neighbours ;whilst the d^, uifiess 
they have a great aptitude for such deCmpatiOBS aa 
employ the eye and the hand, are far moreiisfrdwed • 
in their circle of studies, and much more solitary tora 
the blind." There have been blind travdlIto*, |Bm 
Holman ; blind poets, like Homer, Milton, and Bli^a 
lock; blind divines, like Lucas andTtoughtofisvbfitM 
msthematicianB, like Baunderson rad Mayes ;; bli^ ‘ > 
naturalists, like Huber ; blind historisms, fik« Bees- 
coU; blind musicians.^ blind sculptors, blind togaitonr 
ieians; indeed. Dr. Keidasserts that "sightwtoOVg^ 
almost nothing which the blind may not eompTel^iidy* 

But their conceptions of many things mtto^ at Itort, 
be very imperfect; light, colour, and snooe, mugf etor' 
be words which they cannot fully realiee. TTteldihd 
are able to make up, in great measure, for their waoi 
of sight by the greater development of thefr ofher 
.senses. By asskiuous application rad attention,, tod 
senses of touch aud hearing become much todre tUfli- 
! eate and acute. It has even been said that some hato 
been able to distinguiah colours by means of touto; but 
this seems very doubtful. By accurately distihgiutoihg 
the various kinds and modifloationa of sound, Ihey are 
able to form correct ideas on many subjects. Mnob, 
too, depends upon the memqry, which, from exeroil^ 
becomes much more retentive than in ordimfry caMi- 
“ It is a remarkable fact," says Mr. Anderson, wfio haa 
bad large experience among the blind, "that thSy 
scarcely ever hurt themselves, either against ftoniituto 
orinplay. At Edinburgh, they were constantly walking 
about the crowded streets. There were four nr five 
messengers, whose business it was to carry berad - 
the goods sold,—baskets, mattresses, rope-mato; add 
not only did they do this with the greateet exaotneai!, 
but they were daily in the habit of going to sB partd: 
of the city,—Leith, PortobeUo, and envfrrasi id trad 
measuremeiits for bedding. 1 have many tuato^hiid • 
the dimensions of two and even three beds brdugbttd 
me, all on memory, with a precision not axcdddedvfiy the 
most expert workman, includiBg theexsHrtafidWasce of 
so many inches to be out ont for the bedport8."-;^Brt'. 
Obittrvaiion* on fits Employments Edtteofnm, and Jxdkftf 
of the Mind, by T. Anderson; Tile Loaf dSinaea, by 
Dr. John Kitto ; Tks Men Gateimj/» tjf 
by Dr, George Wilson.) It is estimated that thci-e : 
are no fewer than 3,000,(K)0 of blind persdna lii the 
world at the present time. Of thia tost nuinbto>fi7,80Q -*■ 
are in France, about 4S;t)00 in Genrray, Uptords of 
70,008 in Kussia, about 3,000 in HollatM, to 
Sweden, upwards of 2,000 in Norway, rad aVent 20,000 : 
in the Brituh iaSes. Acoordtog to the ceuaua of ISfill 
there were, to Great Britsdn mnlMhd 
British seas (erdnsive of Ireland), 31,487 
and 10,214 fbmales) persona totoliy blind, » 
turn to the popMation, todrd Was 1 bltod puaon to 
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M»ma 0 itmi Wlm. " in Iceiuid tnen'WM 

. i4>il»na; -■wiUt^^rfihw;= 

epatfrtei^ in the Iwnl portitnw of 

SmwgMi, nanBOMkie Bdhthini, .Buornr, pi^ of Gar- 
■MMgr» im tMntews M XAmb»rdy«ad Denauurk, iih* 
«• that of Oroat Britain, 
btinif 1 In «MHtr iuhabitaato. In more elevatad 
JttgMWuitM proportion it conndorablylownr. ezu«pt 
ttw in%l3|«nKf ^ iO iM :^h «a 1 in every 4S2 inhabit- 
«>lilK,.)9m;nntthieir triF bUnd persona in early life is not 
, blind persons in dreat Britain, 

4*M than 14 per oeat^, ware under 14 
ponm-rtf s^ps^ Oiroainstiinoe tending to showthat oases 
iOflo^iadiMnS. ail birth are not very oommon); between 
, JWnad •Qpeara of age, there were 8,456 persons, or 
'obont per eeut.; while 10,103 persons, or 47 per 
e pPbs S i ra re a b oveflO yesrs of age ^ showing that in many 
wMlaa itbad ari^ aa an infirmity of aid age. It has 
bMn tbonght that bUndnest has been increased by 
away «f W employments followed in pcpnloas mana- 
.Jbotiaihi^towns, and that erowdeo dweliings and other 
. Mrcpautanoes attendant npon dense populations, l>y 
iMRioteg diseases of the or^ns of sight, have caused a 
.atbater einoant of bUndness in towns than in rural 
IfocaditiM. It isolear, however, from the census retnms, 
tbatb tnmdt larger proportion of blind persons exist 
-fo tiie than in the manufacturing and 

xali^oigooiintiea. J'orexample, in Wilts, Dorset, Bevon, 
CbrnMti, land Somerset, there was an average of 1 
rand » ’every 758 inhabitants; whereas in the West 
; JtidiU-id there was 1 in every 1,331; in 

Chnimta and Xsnoaahite, 1 in 1,107; in Durham, 1 in 
1,103} ajad in Staffordshiin, linl,082. Thismay partly 
.arise :nm Ibe greater age attained in the agrioiutum 
dilbtinta.; bnt it is also to be borne in mind that the 
ni^ilntions :for the reception and education of the 
Um am located in our principal cities and.towns. In 
XiOndM,itbe proportion of blind is 1 in 1^025; in Leeds, 
1 In laSK)9; Birmingham, 1 in 1,181; ShetBeld, 1 in 
and Manobester, 1 in 1,107. We are of opinion 

■ fmt-tiu greater proportion of blind in the rural dis- 
.tsieis'fo owing in some measure to the constant ex- 

■ raenm nf the eye to the sun and the inclemencies of: 
ms weather wh^ out-door pursuits involve. 

Bun, Bnncazioir on Tsn,—It was not till towards 
ibe eloBe of the last century that any effort was made 
fiw-tbe education of the blind. The first school eatab- 
Bah«* iter thi^ purpose was that of Paris, founded in 
3904. It was followed by those of Idverpool, Bdin- 
and lamdon, eBtabtiBhedinl780,178l, and 1860, 
twepnetive^. Smoe that time schools have been 
mlsbbsbadinmoBt of the large cities and towns of the 
.ItiapdOBS. One great obstacle in the way of tlie cdu- 
enoima of ibe hlind, are the numerous systems that at 
ni jgMe nt Ma in nse for teaching them to read. 34. H'aiiy 
tna the inventor of the art of printing in relief; but 
had been made before his time to 
them a knowledge of letters. The French 
of u. Haily was snbsegnently much im- 
jBWited npon by Mr. James Gall, of Sdmbnrgfa, who 
only one alphabet in place of two (capital 
'IUA ems33 letters), and eseladed curves and circles, 
jegOttItiKting angles and gtr^ht lines. He published 
ggieiial m^amtory books in this style for the use of 
jtiui blind. A fowVears later, in 1832, the Society of 
Jubsln tiooQsipd oimed their gold medal for the best 
iwd^iiet and method of printing for the use of the 
Ifftadi wlHtii’Was awarded fo Dr. Fry. Mr. dJston, of 
:,PI|| 0 O«r, .anhseqaantly made varions improvements i 
BO as to render the letters 
ewnper and more tangible. The systems at present in 
' be iBvided into twodJjjMes,—-the alphabetical 

and'the arbjtwy. The alphabetical oontpriso,—!. 






Wl 

embtaee uttfuat t 
eemble «e .nearly as 
among those who have 
Boholm leannng to read way 
from words ^moh he may have 
which now his fingers must deoipbar }'(b) 
derive help in learning foom soy one waonan Mad an 
ordmaay book, or, if needful, that his firiend waylle'aibilo 
to read to him. 2. It mitat preseW tbOrp 
spelt in full, that, when he learns to wrifo^ be ■mey’iow 
in a oorrect manner, which others can -Mad. S. The 
raised characters most be clear,«hatp,an3 WsStdefteMl, 
whirit the ffnger hardened by long wOrk and HwItMrB 
tonefa of the Uttle child may be abbs sifka to ” 






Sirnfofi dfijpbabetiaal/; end 4. 4Jston*s nfodified. The 
' D Frere’s;: '3. 

~ .'’ilte^a4.-;4. .b'.lyBtfcn»(Bni3da; .and.ff--.le Bytthme- 
"iQiefOlt. > BeifosjirtiieaO'aystaiM.:kas..tiB:.advocscesatid:i 

.'aseater.jriar6’tiaaii one systemi the; 
eyetwn-BM' .raSntelijiiihle .to- 
fbettti jfo. 3L 0. JebwK^ in biB ^Tangible Typo. 


with moat favour, as being that which is.snoltieei^ 
learned and most nearly allied to ordinaiy letaeM.". m 
has simply adopted the ordinary Iforara Mftem ih ihwh 
a form as to be most easily felt. Pm dmcxieatil adbpt 
Alston's system, but with a smidler type,’wyifoMB.. 
dsrs their books more difficult to read, It 

lessens the cost of them. In what art balled the 
arbitrary systems, in place of-the oidmaty letlees of 
the alphabet, wbitrsry characters bM iBdratOd. One 
of the principal of tlieso ia the system Mr. llt, T. 
Lucas, which .professes to be to « blind p«iesos.tshat 
stenography is to a seeing person. His iMtabet ia 
composed of titirty-^six characters, ten of Wbltfi 'Mpro- 
sent double letters. Not only are all inttbrs onralied 
that are not neoesMiy to the sound, but in mttt^ eaaeB 
single letters stand for words; as f for the ; y. yet ; Ml, 
mo; &, The advantage clsimed fifeims syi^m 

is the savmg of types,paper, and labour 'In the 
of books; bnttais is found not to be the tnise, for the 
characters occupy morcspacothan if thewordsnwreafl 
written at foil length in Koman capitals ; wdiffe it wtWt 
be much more difficult to master , and most give nib: to 
frequent confusion. The New Testament m Abtf^'B 

S rtem is comprised within 623 pages; wh^rese in 
icas's it occupies 841. The system Of Frere isiilBO 
stenographic, founded on Gurney's shorthand,hsisbat 
of Lucias was on B 50 'om’ 8 . Its distinctive foatmte, aa 
compared with Lucas's, is thstit is plM>netio,tim biin> 
racters lieing intended to reiiresent the simpU) •ounda 
of the Sngtish language, rather than tiie letterii; 
and each word is represented according to its proami'. 
ciation. The alphabet is oemposed of tthkty-itwa 
characters, to each of which ia attached a Blrmife 
description intended 'to fix more strongly in ^O 
memory of tbe learner the force of the oharaetcr. 
The vowels are represented by simple dote, wideh, ia 
different poaitioas, represent the dmereat vomeh|^ and 
are divided into five long and five Short, Tbere are 
also twelve rules in verse for teaching the leaMBr hOir 
to supply the omitted vowels correctly. Mr. Xirem'i 
system is certainly the beat of the armtaaly syMn&e. 
His alphabet consists of “ the common' 
fiedin other words, six of the Braudt leftasra re. 
main ttnaltered ; twelve others have parts IHtnnti so 
as to be open to the touch; the rest bm aewand'siii^ple 
forms. It will bo found, however, on MtkfitiHBifoiu 
that the resemblance between Mr. moou'f foCtCrijiUra 
the Boman capitals is by no meaa^so i^adi 
I might expect from his statement. ' " a letfasr,** to 
says, “must consist of only one or two Boes, to to felt 
by the thick finger of an adult.'' The WOMB Mb 
etoit at full length, Mr. Moon'# syfOBin it, towever, 
the most cambroas and erpenrive .tiuit baa yet been 
devued,->elronmstances wlncb are imidtMt fta 

popnlarity. An ingenioos " string Mfahm 
enabling the blind to read and wrne 
with each other, was inventad D 

Maobeatb and Botiert Milno, 4wo htewtiB'tef itmSffiB- 
bnrgfa AByliim, and baa been ifomid to stanrarite p«r> 
pose remarkably welL The diffimni; JdtleBi of tto 
rdphabet are repreBonted by 
binations of knots OB:n bc^. They eM dlrtri bB t ed 
into seven classes, eaeh elnes ifoBf 

lettein, except tbe last, whfaffi toB oulr fm». 
first, nr A ciaks, ia ffiStingaHhed by a hngei MniM 
i knot; the Booond, be .B mam, by • ’boot 
[fron the. Bite'.; ;ito'Biirf^: or X tUM> By •earMt'W 
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» eemiwia knoi hi^. m liMb' 

tl»fhmntarMtie 

:'|n iitcbi i<t> ibo 4« <^ tosoliii^; 

__ ^ iotMMiis ot niaed miteio i* now Uttle piuo' 

jt t$iBg f$mnd, from their grent atren^th of 
xdinlKn^i tbiftets nblo to team very lon^ pieoes 
" nianM' OT tjM ear nlene^ Embossed mopa aDd 
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in addition lo nuised mapt of J^ho hesvens, tmious 
I qttatoan oontsiTm^eeS' Ease been resorted to &r 

." sa» ab<)oi^ted with different branches of 

aiInioWiedee. They are initrooted in 
nyeans or a board contaminj^ a seriea of 
>tes^ i^ich receive pentagonal pin8,fe- 
^ tan digits. By the use of sooh boards, 
ibby SMy'm pamea to any extent in arithmetical 
IciKiimaiie. They may be taucbt mathematics by 
saMna m *' board fall of small Imles, with a few pms 
fitted bo them, so as to represent certain lettere; 
a^dlfc wlth a cord extended from the different points, 
.■ra ionned lbe lines of the figure or diagradi. The 
•BOpeM of Saondcrson, Moyes, and others, anfficiently' 
jprbtMtiiat blindness is nocreat impediment to a hnow'. 
Wfa.iif itialhomatius j indeed, according to some, the 
UiadfOsaeta great advsntagce. In the varioue cdaca- 
tacaml Mtabtisumaata for tike blind, they axe instrneted 
in anaiary mannsl oeoupations, as in the making of 


aro btindfieotti birth; othetw 
of disease. In those that ar« 
saw sometimes imited to eaohothbr, eaFlt»- 
itaaU ; sometimes a m«mbt*M«r film 
sometimes the pnpfi is eteied, 
neat and sometnnes file opeaine df titb'" ^ 
in the right place; so that th 
in the middle of the eye. It 
defect of the optic nerre, or < 
witbit. Blindneesmsy reenlt from 
nerve, or of the brain; or feom analmiWsM^hiBNiili^ 
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tisshetif, tiaata, rugs, fiiocs, and sucb-lihc; fm-, in tbe 
leoifia'tK Br. letts^m, “ He who enables a blind per- 
aoB. Wfihaut any excess of labour, to earn his own 
Baam^d,, does him mors real service than if he had 
pei Bafena d him for life." For an account of the 
nnimB^ edncstional estabh.shtneots for the blind 
{bsWagiluMt the country, tee Knight’s Snglith CscUt- 
9 SdK«ferdma.Md Seienues. 

■ ' 'ftoifiixoxt (Sax. Uind], in Mil., any 

tempgaaty ootutructioa to secure soldiers feom the 
m« or idle obsiarvatiou of an enemy. It coosuts prin- 
of beams of thnbcr, against whiidi faseinea are 
wbich are covered with eart.hj turf, and raw 
Biffisat When a fort is besieged, and it happens to be 
xlifiiiaat easematas for the protect ion of the soldiers, 
awvaitadt^mffs of tliis kind arc aoraetimes made, which 
thaw for arotreat, and a seeoie place m.whu:h 
their provisions and ammuirilsion. 
Xhaae ara genaraUy built by placing beams at m nngla 
ctf w^ild t^rfc intervals Irom each other, mpunst any 
; ifrall fit ^ha purpose, or the revetment oAbe coun* 
bnwbrp; «Dd oovexing them with fescinea and earth. 
S w a p fimps ^ blindages are made by putting timbers 
teafiHfiaaao other like the roof of a house, and covering 
tfieW da befeve; and. sometimes they are made by 
toctewca amaU apaoe wkh paUsadei^ and piling up 
niifiash flat roof of beams, earth, and sods upon tEem. 
53tow .dldencaa «an be made bomb^ro^ Artillery- 
MHt-wotihui guns on the ramparts are protected flrom 
taMoh^ WM verbal fire ly blindages, mads by fixing 
pantafisB onnithcreide of every ^n, mod forming a 
«n(ik doofnboaa H with the mateeiahi abova-named; 
fhehiwdaggt iaupen to the rear, and the gun can be 
worw^ thmugh ^ embrasure without hiedraacw. 
fibldlMa: in the trenches, engaged in making tbe w- 
proaehM to a besiefsdfort, and exposed to a heavrfire 
xrow thdnmnwta, are protected by platane ablindasa 


xrow thdnmpwta, are protected by platang ablindage 
over fife tpaoi^ consfeueted by feames of fitnber, 
- pa«pwidSotila*ly from the aides of the *™t»* 
wmiiotl:arw>f‘iaiid« fo the usual wi^^ . 
JrUtHbCoaXwa coBunon name for those rataWlM cff 
Ikfie or no tdtmniaotte rpattnr, and 
^ ualfiw® 

(fN-Antnuia()in 

..a. :ldnd oi: panifitmeui'. 
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summer. If » ovonviparoua, sad the mimbw of young 
varies from se<veD to twedvo. at a {nrfiu One of the, 
mostinteTesting fiseta m canifeotion with the Uindaronn 
is that it forma one of the Oonneefiug ItniBi bedwemr"* 
liaarda and setpents. The bones efthe Bead of k^bliad- 
wonn eWmaet it wifit the fiasird fomfty; Wtd altfauegh 
'thscsl am^Bo ^tental tteieea of finbs in fife sheiOtoii, 
':fiiera.ae«-.t|» fife ateMom or 

:breaetbw>e, . ''imd' thn,:?jpSOTlb.'.. fiffatsleli’iifi ‘ 


niarw aa^;att\'W wiiB)W;:w«H!aj' 


' fiomefeBeat''' Biii#lni;v:'hfi(si«fer’':' fiibtivSai:. 































































































TSB DICTIONAI^T 03P 


Blistet 


Slook 


by » burn -or other l» 3 t»W, or by a veeJoetory. Tbe 
term ie also appliM tb eot>^tioft bf the film or 
ekin’of plants^ and to .the jsmrke on the snrfikoe of steel 
that has uadergfone oarboBitation. 

BUeesn, a niediMnal la^nt, irhioh, when applied to 
the akint banses the ontlelb to rise in smau vesicles 
fllied with a eerooe Anid. UCho most ordinary blister 
in use is inade flrom the Spanish fly, BUstor-fly, or 
CsBthMMSt , it is mixed with a delinite proportion of 
litrd.«nd «r*X* ami used as a plaster. Blisters, how- 
evere SMt^pphed cither in the form Of a piaster, or in 
the liqiiid aUtte, as may suit the convenience of the 
bp^Ktor<' TJReir object is to draw away, by counter- 
itxUwtibn, any itiflarntnatory notion from a part to 
direct remedies caiwot be applied. Latterly 
have been greatly used for the purpose of dia- 
glandular tumours, and also for indolent ulcers. 
Blbitera made from cautharides, when applied for too 
(piwat length of time, produce distressing aft’ocliunsof 
:thc urinary bladder. A piece of silver-paper, or gauac 
Wot srith vinegar, is often laid between the blister and 
the skin When it is applied to children and thin-skinned 
people.. Tincture <>f cantharides, croton oil, strong 
liquid hirimpiiia, and mustard, are the blist.er.s generally 
used. Mustard blisters are seldom kept on long 
enough to produce blisters. In every case a Vdister 
shoata mil be kept long applied, .and great cleanliness 
is uoOasSary in dressing the part. Sores which have 
taJkm .'hB dnbeslthy action have often been produced j 
by heepmg blisters too long upon ehildren. ; 

Bl^Kltxo SvKBt. is manufactured by heating liars 
of mailhitile iron with cement-powder, in bores made 
of Arg^rtok or earthenware. Oemput-powder is com¬ 
posed of Bine part* of eharcoul, mired w ith one part 
of Ci^mou salt and wood a-shes. A layer of this pow¬ 
der an inch thick is laid at the bottom of each box, 
and upon that a tow of iron bars is placed ; more 
Cemeut-powder is laid over tliem, and then another 
row of bars, until the box is ncarl.y filled. A layer of 
four hr five inches of fine sand or loamy earth is plaimd 
ppoitMie top of all. The box ia then gradually heated 
to r^nesB, and in about four days it is fully heated 
thrdttSh, and the furnace attains its maximum heat, 
i^lns tettiperature is imiinfained for two or three days, 
when the first teat bar is drawn out. The heat is 
aftKCwards regulated according to the degree of hard¬ 
ness, which may be required. The bars, in this process 
<dE oe^antatiot, remaiHi eight da.vs for soft atcel, and 
nme in eleven days for harder piurposes. When the 
bafs nth taken out’of the box, their surfaces are found 
epyeted with blisters; hence the name. W'hilst the 
iro&tabtmg hented with the cement-powder, it under¬ 
goes* icdiBKiical change. The malienble iron absorbs 
And cothbibes with about Ij per cent, of carbon; while 
n inuiffl; amount of carbon combines viith a portion of 
oatygsu in the iron, and fomas carbonic. oxi.Je, wiiicii, 
in 'its escape from the metal, gives rise to hUeters on 
the surface. Hiistered stetd is generally emplo,yed in 
the manuflmtetre of hardware. When this process was 
^aetwercdl is hot known ; but at a very carl.y period it 
WM> jniown that charcoal hardened iron, and gave it a 
mere permanebt and better cutting edge. Blistered 
steel ia more foaibic than malleable, iron; its texture is 
BtttflbroilS, and when a bar i.s broken, it shows a close 
le^aia. 

BBtarBB-iEh.7, or CaMTHARIS (XyWo tcnicatoria), an 
htMcteotumpn io the south of Enrdpe. Its body is used 
for medicmal purposes, having the effect of raising a 
iiSiSter when applied to the skin. It has been observed 
that Mm efficacy of the insect increases according to 
tbe'h^ of the country inhabited by it. 

ihXfiBX, ■ (Fr, oloe; Gcr. hlock), in Mor,, an 
adaptation of tmr principle of the pulley, used in the 
rigfpng 'Of ships. By means of blocks, sailors arc 
mUtbled to raise the sails, and tighten or loosen rupc.« 
J,* diAhsmit of the veseci, with greater facility. 

ore of vitriptis kinds, being called single, double, 
triple, &e., according to the number of.sheaves con- 
tainea in them. They also reewTc different names 
fkom setste peeutiiudty in their shape; such a.s the 
“idbgithC^ blockjfeiKtnd the “clue-line bioclt;” or 
■T>^'': .jt ! W ^ te aition -in the rigging in which they happen 
placed j There is » diffisreiice in the site 
mid oapabilt^ of blocia need on Iioard ship, end for 
ftn-icus pnrposca in tfliich sneh nmchanical appliitDCcs 

■ 



nnocKS. 


areMobired, The cumponent ports of * Idook oro the 
«heli> utetheova, tihe pin, and uig otnup. Slim sh^ is 
the piece of w^ ia which tArtWre, or powy, 
wurks; it is generally made of ehn., eoamiob form 
is oral, eomewhat resembling e spheroid, ilatteaed at 
the rddes, and perforated with obe or wore chambers, 
or mortises; aodbrdiiig to the number of Oheayea ft i« 
iuteuded to receive, in n direction pondlcl to the sides. 
The sides of the shell are grooved in two phmee on either 
side of the pin, to receive the rope hy which the hldck 
is to be suspended. The grooves are shiilloW'near the 
pin on which the sheaves turn, but become deeper as 
they approach 
the tup and 
bottom of the 
shell. The 
shea ves are cir¬ 
cular pieces of 
lignum vitce, of 
diflercut thick¬ 
ness, according 
to the size of 
the rope that 
is intended to 
work over 
them; and the 
circumference 
is grooved, to 
) ;t r e V e n t the 
rope Irom slip¬ 
ping away from 
It. A hole is bored in the centre of the slissyt^ ih 
which a piece of giiti-metal, called the ebsk, is ititroi 
duct’d and riveted to the wood; a hole is thch made 
in the coak, exactly in the centre of the sheavw.thwngh 
which the pin by ■which it is seenred in the shciil. Slid. OM 
wliicU it revolves, is introduced. The pin ia mad* of: 
iron, polished as highly as nos.sible, to prevent frwiSoP,. 
The strap which turroumts the aides of the blot^ i* 
matlc of rope or iron, generally of the fommr i tt is 
formed into » loop at tha top of the block, to wfl^rd 
the means of suspending it in any required poaifitin. 
Blocks without sheaves, perforated viitu Itolea only to. 
admit of the passage oi a rope, are used iu ^ictiing 
the standing rigging and sbroiids of a ship: they aw» 
technically called “dead-eyes." Crreat niociy is 
qiiired in the construction of blocks, that thAy'ihay 
work with facility : they ”.crc formerly mndc enti^jr 
by hand, and block-mat-ingwaa quite a scpuratc.bMihwt 
of manufacture, or carried on tiy those wht) Wcrh dll- 
gaped in making uissts. During the present pehttity, 
blocks for the, oavy have been made, by rnacbinmiy} 
for, in JsK. hir. Brunei, who had turned” his attefntiiim; 
to the subject, produeed the workin" nmdel .of a 
niachitio by which the various parts or a block or^d 
be made and titfed with far greater exactness thoq by 
hand. The governhieiil, which cleariy saw the idt* 
portanee of the invention in this case, cansed t!ci(ljellia«a 
to be erected at Porttmouth.uuderthc Rupcrihtotideilea 
of Mr. Brunei, for the mnniifacture of bkfcks for the 
navy; and in the year after considcrabte dtday, 
owing to the intricacy and delicate eonstnicticKt of th« 
machinery, they were brought into thoropfeh Wdlditof 
order. Since that time, block-making nuutbiflga Mro 
been put up at Chatham and in other dtmkyitdi-i iW 
first niacbiue erected »t Portsmouth, uDdertboinaba^ 
ment often workmen, turned out about 6^ Wwc^ * 
day, at an average coat of about 7«. (id. per ef* 
fecting a saving of upw.ards of £30,000 per apipnW'fij 
the country during the height of the war with IfrOhoa 
in the early part of the. present oobtet|y. 
received £2t>,WX) for his invention. Tho jhe^ 
operation by the machines is as follows i—Thi chia-'# 
llrst cut into I'liocoa, according to tbii sixo trf ths'blOtdtii 
required, by a straight saw,, WorSidng 'bmdil^te^y ; 
the slices thus formed are cut into re£itatiRKliir'|iklfa|e 
lelopipeds by the action of a vcrtlmtl SkWii' 

called the ripping-saw, The pieoe of , wo^ M Mian 
secured imnjoviibly to on iron tablo by the pressure of 
screws, and two perforating instmutenta, ox bt>rer% 
working horixontelly, m‘ jiarallel to tb» plane of tha 
table, and at right angle* to e«oh other, -Wt apnlivd to 
it; one forms the hole from side to aide,tld>rbiii|miriiiieb 
the pin on which the sheave revolves is iiMiinw>md' 
the other makes a hole forMsg one mclrev^tjr of the 
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BioeK, 


ebsintwri ©f the (!•»'» of donfei* Md, 

block*, wiih wW(^ thedhali I*' to b«^ piereod, Wtoa. 
this Jtm be«&>4(UMit ib»> obwiubots tbett»elm vro 
rftpidljrmtt out'W the »oti4aof««toelebjaelttbe«iiotioa 
of itbtob, «s iiMm ifcut of tho Mock, to eskble it to 
rocwto w •obiiWl'’* wwoewite rtroke*. i» rerouted by 
ver^'idoltorato *pd in^^ioua msohcnlam. The cornets 
ofukO blook axe tb*n t»k«n off by s circulsr saw, and it 
is smipii'dtdk broneht to its ora! shape by what is called 

tbe kSplb#-' ’" - “■-•■“ 

block siteiUn., 

the shell is tkon ready for the reception of the sheave, 
whoSh Is iflisbidaed by machinery of teas oompUcated 
eonsttnbtidh" lb the illustrstion eiven npon the pre- 
esi^g page, areffg.ured,—a, the double block ; i, the 
trsbie blook ;' r, the olne-line blcck; d, the long-tackle 
lliloek e, the snatcb-bloek. In order to illuatrate as 
taOy as uie liniits of this work will allow, we shall now 
proesed th ffiye a concise description of the several 
SUli^HilfSS. 1. The firaiffiit croes-cuftinff Kiiicisenniloyed 
li>r dittdne dp into ieTigths the elm-trees of which the 
sh^ df the blocks are to be made. This engine, which 
operatm in altnost the .same manner as a eaimeuter’s 
faaud-kaw, is only need for the largest trees. Ihc lim¬ 
ber;, previbnely rudely squared by the ebip-sie, is 
pliiieea horizontally on a low bench, w hich is situated in 
the yard, and continued through a window into the 
eawiiaiU.. ; One end of the tree is brought through llio 
eriadow beneath the saw, which being let down and 


B^odk 


,,, from, tbjt frame, (>s is tdtnwm in flg. 6, TSNijSi 

■iuiai^;p :;a«ai jlWy 
block when the workman moves tli« bandlu f tbo 
ends, of the levers in that direetiOB;;.aBd tWltOrere 
beiAgrin rapid motion ^ byvtbeti'ij^i^aysliiipiii^ 

I Wood very quickly. ,,Tho..proi^:,:iit|M^H^’|mf:ffjtTOj|,-,^' 
I the block that the borders may enter .-tdl .1^ 

imsobine: the grooves in (be sides of the ; points, is determined in this manner l‘•^Tbp AattiSr 
tally boltowed by the scoring-machiuo, and i -K Z, us is shown on the plan, oonBiate of'tlmtm legs, 

,--u-..f.i—L- rising from (be main frame, and nn&ingt^bgfTOisii:^^^^^ 

support the socket in which the '*erew,;S?:'|gpl^5i'Sh''t^^ ■ 
double leg three small screws {d «/) ar# InseMei; 
their heads forming a support; agaiiiil^tib^’itmW^idW 
of the Idock is llrmly held before tbeaorew IPisflcmiy 
screwed down upon it, and bolds it (kst upon thwhead 
of a screw (K), which is the support of'ffae hlogfc. 
The borer C is made to muetrate the eeiitna«f - the 
block by a gauge formed from a piece of ireit, tdkdwu 
separately at fig. 4. I'his has a groove is it, wrot^ 

^ which the screw K passes to ite it dovmtu tpe^nUM, 
and a Made (K) standing up perpendtcdk^^juilw^ 
neath the border D, tig. 1, as shown therpl(k:r%^.>Plld . 
side of the block being pressed in coUwt 
blade, while the other side is held agaioBk l^-tbree 
screws, determines its situation, so tliw 
form the holes at the exact points required,. Xs the 

, _ _ , „ [ same manner, by the gauge K being Dxed at pjaieatep 

ait^ttsted Upon the place where the log is to be divided, ; or less distance from the screw K, the border.O. lltkp 
outs (kroogli it. The saw follows its course by iis own j be adjusted to bore exactly through the bantre ait the 


weij^xiitlune, but the attendant can at any time lift up 
the saw from its work. 2. The r.riM-ciittiuj/ circular 
Mue ia used lor similar purposes as the former machine, 
but la employed for smaller trees. It is a cireulllr saw, 
wbuae spindie is so mounted ns to move in any direc- 

i\ .. _li at.- _: 


side to which it is presented. The length of dlffln'nit 
sized blocks is accounted for by putting uo11eitliuf .d^^ 
ferent thicknesses beneath the head of the emu# £, 
which raises the support for the tdock to the proper 
height. The slider I, on which the frmUft Of the 


tipu parallel to itself; tlic saw all the while contmuing spindle A moves, is firmly iixed upon the frame ist the 
to the some plane, and revolving rapidly upon its axis, I machine ; but '.be slider K for the other Sj^dte. is 
oUto the wood prc.seuttd to it. iiy rocaiis of a handle, | formed on the top of a frame (S3), wUieh has AmiUtioa 
the ktteodant workman sets the saw against the side of | on «u axis, formed by the points of two screw* (T T) 
titelog, ®'hicb it pariiaUycutsthrongh; thesawi-sthen ! passing through studs projeoting from the Sita&a. 
ei^plied to the top of the log, next to the other side, and j When double blocks are to be bored, the'pofuts: of 
Itetly beneath tiic log if necessary. In tins way a saw of j the stop-screws m and » are set at a proper digt*uuo 
tooderute diameter wdi be found.sufficient to divide trees j asunder, and the frame being held first to one iff them, 
ofvevy large dimensions. 3, H'hi: recijirociHnj/ripping \\)oiee a hole for one sheave, and being tbeu^tunied; 
MW. 'fbe blocks eevered by the foregoing machine are 1 over to the opposile stop-screw, form* * aMond holo 
out by the present one in iho direction of the grain of i at a pwoper distance from the first. The screw P ha* 
the wood, first into tw,,, three, or more pieces, in one a lever (N) fixed upon the top of it, audloaded|tt Ihu 
diiectiou, and afterwards in a direct ion perpeudioular j ends with two weigtits, in the mauner of the %-preaa ; 
to’tlie foriuer, so as to bring the logs to the size re-! and the block being held in its true position, toe screw 
qUlred for the scantling of ilic fwoposed blocks. The j ia forced smartly down upon it, and, by the momentum 
lariat blocks are sawn or ripped up by tliis macliiue, | of the balis, presses very powerfully npoti the wood. 


Ui.pit #aw'i It projects partly up through u beneb, be- J beautiful ronclune, borrowed from SirDavi^ 
ueath Which it rs fired to a spindle, The logs being act j Utlinhiayh luicpelapwiiui, is given. The .muchanuim Ss 


guaitfu VO rue saw nj a large paranci ruier sniiiiar ro j rue inovcineni. j uis uriiui rurun aii twe.yuw 

thUM uMd by draugbtsuieu. The whole of the above- j extreme end of which is a crank; this ha* a«mg tod 
dtoul^bijd Uiachiuea are used for oonvcriiug the timber. | extending from it up to a joint at ii,. which ebnuuBts'it 
Tfao following aeries of engines are employed in shaping I with a frame (Eli) fitted between alidew (k.d), abd 
.aud fitting the cut timber into Idocks ,—Tie boring i guided by a cylindrical rod (F) sliding tbroughu'Atod 
iMtehine, The blocks prepared by the foregoing saw's ' collar supported by the framing. Hy Ijliti weauathe 
alto platod iu the machine represented at I’iatc SIX.., j frame is moved up and down when the axial) caTOlvcs. 
figa. 1 and 2, where they hare two holes perforated ; To this frame the chisels are fastened, and ppCrate 
each in different directions; one through the i upon the block fixed at U in a Carriage (B) fdidmg 
centre,’bhidh is inteudsd to receive a centre-pin from 1 horizontally in the frame of the maehiue. 'tee-axe 
the Blvtato, and as many others as the block is intended 
to have ehcaves in a direction perpendicular to the 
formto, Figs, land 2, Plate SIX., arc elevation.^ of this 
luacbtob; fig. 3, an end screw of one spindle ; fig. 4 is a 


detached view of another portion, and fig. r>, i’Jatc X X., 
tea-pbuk of the whole machine, the letters of refer- 
aiMte being the same throughout, A B represent two 
aptadlw-torued by their respective pulleys, a b, and 
totototadlu a frame similar to the mandril of alathe; both 
ato pnirvified with borers, C I), formed to edges iu the 
manner of a narpeuter's oentrebit. The block marked 
X i* held in .an iron frarrie (E LL) by the end of a 
•craw (£') beiitK forced on the top of it, and the borer* 
*to pmentod to it by the action of two levm'a (y G k 
and AH f), which 'fimto Oil eentrepins fixed lu the 
traaie of the maohtoe at y and A, but at dilibrcnt 
SS93 ' 


three screws the same size as the screw of the boring- 
machine, and csch fiimi.shed with the s*me-(dxed ring 
at its end. This enters the impression made by the 
boriug-maohine. so as to fix the block in it* proper 
positiem when the screw is turned; this fqroM the 
other end of the block against a crowbar of the car¬ 
riage, shown separately on the ground at Y. It has 
three steel circles or rings (/) fixed , to it opposito the 
ends of the screw e. Each of these nog* includes two 
sraallor rings, also.made with a sharp edge, ..hiqw the 
pressure of the screw e forces the . mock agiUBst tueee 
rings, so es to print their im]dl*aesion iU the wood, and , 
by thie meaus the block is hold quite fast ih'ViW'^r; 
riage while undergoing the proces of mor^ng, Ibo 
carriage has a large donble-wogmed screw attaobeo 

to it behiiid, and this is toe«to*^ through annt, or 





wfatitb 'ta.iibtWY^tnd-in-w'fetid. 

(N^ary supiwrM 1^ ftlwr (txtouid^d aorosa fwiia 
of tbo "ate tint out t»o «heefe'(o M: aire 

fixed; the ftarntex in ft Jftrgft xatobet-xrheel, toe latter 
a cog'Wheel, ithdeh bfii » amalter one gearing with it. 
This ia fixed hh end of w long aXia (IC) on the 
extremity of 'whioh it. ft When this is 

tuiwed. retfttd hf the attendant, the nut of the screw 
is turned. 'ft time, and the carriage moved 
jilowiy ftiJSjfS batfiBraraft or forwards. This motion 


ftndftitowoftiftfithft CTiftel liy.aft .two'tteseftfft to; bite it 
'fftwi:.|A:it]^ftft{ti»i4-hdles^,Bt..^ mat thi* 

beeps up iiihd donirny it fixe* 

them tftftt to thp; frame 1®, drawiftfi tlie ohksl» 
forciWy amhftt the cross-bars % mead# of tel citeps 
behind them. The two screws of eaoh itejBip being 
slaohenedy the misels are put e'Xftotip oftax. tim hole# 
which are to liecome sbeaTe-holes, a»d fterewr^ fitlty 
The machine is now put iu motion by d^prisemng tb,e 
hamVlo P. This is at the end of a iewr, th* fuionim 


point of ftommaaoement . The gradual advanconiont | and a short arm gives action to the end of the lefter la' 
of, thb'hioftlc to each cut of the chisel is produced hy j befurc described, so as to put the machittft in. lUdtioii. 
ttiimiftpiht ratchet-wheel y in this manner ;—The axis j At thcBrst descent of the chisels they cut down through 
© haft ftift ftcciftittic circle (1) fixed upon it, which, as i the whole depi h of the holes previously bo*»d* ftft’ftate 
it rwftlft##, ftdti upon a roller (K) fixed in one arm of give them a flat side when they rise up. Tb# ftcowtric 
fttetit leVftr, Whicn cannot be wholly seen in the view; circle 1, moving the bent lover and rod m, tinrnft tel 
thft dttte wnd of this arm has a rod (m) jointed to it, ratchet-wheel round ou 1>oth, and advances tha bktclt 
hllyi#g:ft.te)th in the middle, which ei.gages the teeth a very minute quantity towards the ffly-wbeftly SO ib*ft 
of ite ratiibet-wbeel and turns it round a tooth at a! the chisel in descentfing cuts a fresh space, and in 
time ft# tb# rod reciprocstos backwards and forwards.! ascending the block advances. In this maimer it prC>» 
Thw dittPeBie end of this rod rests upon a lever (»),— j ceeds with a moat astonishing rapidity tlmiBgb tb® 
eftcc^ when it rises up by being drawn over the whole length of the intended sheave-hole, fit this Ume 
sloping side of the tooth of the ratchet-wheel,—the! the loaded end of the kwer o drops oft' tie piece .ft 
centre of wUoh.is a pin fixed in the vertical column of! previously adjusted, and rai-scs the rod 80 that: the 
ibe frame: it is held !'y a second lever (c), supported | iinlher advance of the block is prevented. When the 
on ft cook screwed on the frame. The opposite end of i boy who attends the inaohino observes this, be raises 
this IftyiiT is made so thick and heavy, that the weight | the handle T. This stops the machine, as before stated,, 
of it is aufllcient to raise up » and m so that the tooth ; and the h.oy takes care to stop it when the chisels ire 
of the latter will lie too high to intercept tbo teeth of i at the highest point, « hich he efl’eots by a very dex- 
tbe ratebid-wbisel in if# motion. The heavy end of the j terous movement, '.t'he finished block is now l!i|ft(ived 
leftsr :i» Icept up by ft piece of metal fastened to the ^ and a fresh one put in ; the iiandlo r is scrowd# bark 
side of carri«ge at y. The screws which iasten to bring the block to the properpoint, and theroaohiap' 
this pass through oblong grooves in it, so chat it can ; starts and proceeds as heiore. Ti>e backs of the cbtela 
be fixed St different parts along the length of the car-' have a small piece of steel ( f) fixed to them,; which 
riage. By this Ki«at)B, when the carriage ba,s advanced : thru.vle out. the chips which they cut; otherwise these 
fts far as intended, the loaded end of the lever O bills ! would aifcumulaie and wedge up the hole, so as to ob* 
off tim piece p, and disengages the rod tu Irom the ; struct the chisel most niateriallv by fiilingupriiespape 
ratchef-wheel. The fly-wheel and drum, which turn i behind it. It has also two small cutters called scrihew 
the machine, are, as before mentioned, screwed to-1 at <■ c, fixed perpendicular to its etlge, so as to projeoS 
getber ; but they are fitted on a cyiindi ical part of | rather before it, being fitted it, dovolaii notche8.Vewj»ed 
ttto iaatift, BO as to turn freely thereon when it is not ; in tlie sides of the chisels. Theao small sexihers in the 
repaired to torn the axis I> and work tho machine. ■ de.vrent, of the chisel cut or scrilm two small clefts, 
A edninal wheel (8), having a hollow axis or tni e ' which include the width of the chip, which will be cut 
ontittt^itioe, is fitted upon the axis I> so a.H to slide out by tbe chisel in the siicccediug stroke. By this 
flrwely endwise, hut is confined to revoh-e at the same ingenious device tlic moriiHc cut iu this mnehine has 
tiuje by ftUets inserted into it. The end oUiie tube of the its sides as smooth as if they were made by a plane. 
wbeelB U formed into a circular groove, which is em- The back of the chiHcl is ixmiide;! to eouform to U>« 
braced by a fprited lever (I.) centred in the opposito hole bored in the borji.g-mai-hiiie. To adapt tbo 
md# of tiie frame. Now, by moving the end of I, morlising-niBchiue for dUIerc’it-sir.ed blocks, tiieeroas- 
toWard# the fly-wheel, the conical wheel S is thrust | bar Y in the back ol' the carriage against which tb# 
forward ftwd jammed into the inside of the drum A. blocks are presKcd, can be fixed t.y notches out in'the 
Thi# exfteily fits the wheel, and the friction caused by frame at one inch asunder, so as to hold all btcMika of 
the eOataot itf the two conical surfaces is mrtieient to differant lengths havuig an inch dill'ci-cnco in each, 
worit tli® wiscbioe. On the other hand, when the lever The stops above mentioned to aflcertain th# posifcioai 
L is putted ftWay from the fly-wheel, the conical wheel of the block oaii be fixed upon the cross-bar at any 
i# drftiwh out irimt the rigger, and by that means (he point, either ns to height or position sidewise, fa the 
fly-wheel is detached from the axis, so as to revolve following manner:—The piece of iron W (se# thw 
upon it freely without turning it; but to [irevenl any separate view), with a groove through it, Carrie# two 
dftngftr of thft axis heing turned by the friction of the verti,;ai pieccB (xa’}, at ihe upper and loww ftndof 
fly-whftel upon it, the wheel 8 has another cone funned wliich is a knob; these wili phico the sides of thebibekas 
on the bool of its rim, the basis of the two being eon- applied against them truly vertical. T»’o #nkaU piliftn. 
jomed. 'When the wheel is drawn back, this cone is (« ») are fixed to the erosv.biir of the carriago. Thiijr 
yanuued into a fixed ring (M) supported by the frume have a piece sliding uixru them, which eftn be fisted ft* 
of the mftcbiiie, so as to be fixed last, and prevent the any height by screws in the front of the oarriaKOf ao 
axis from turuiug. The mortisiug-niacliine. is used in that when one is set in f he pi idiion (or ft block tfi fe® 
tee ffifipwinji ftnonner:—The block hrtmglit from the held by one screw, tht? other wiM be at the ppppcir plaew 
bpring-aiftchme has the print formed by the screw for the other screw. By the»« means t^ currHUie 
thereof appltftd to the end of one of the screna at « e. can he adapted to receive' a block of any dlmensiobs. 
If otm dbiible or threefold Kheave-block is to be luor- and can guide it to its proper ptisifeioii agaiiiftt the 
tli»#d ft#fthowstt in the figure, the centre screw alone is print iu the cross-har. I'he frame B m*y hftr# auft 
naftid toteld it ft>f buf if two single sheaves arc to bo number of chisels fixed to it, coir«<po»<Hipg to tJi« 
fixed ifi, itheu only the outside Bcrews are used, the niiniher of mortises intended to be cut. 7. 3'7)e «e’#«#‘ 
om-tr# OBft bAing left loose. By screwing it tight, .*«») cuts off the angles of the paraUelopipadptt which 
the blot^ 'i# fixed between the douVde-circle prints have passed through tbe foiegulng n>Hehme8. :$hi8 is 
befteftiUibtlened, cm the barT, and stops are situated, a circular saw, shown at figs. 8 and fi of Blftf* X3C., 
te the fttttfie Hr. To guide the block to its proper where fig, 7 i,s a plan of the bench, fig. 8 a fwot eleva- 
positiOD, which », that the hole bored for the c om- tion, and fig. 9 an eud clevMioe. In tewe A i« ft or- 
xneneenittnt of the «beaye-bul.e shall b« vertical, sup- eular saw fixed upon a spindle (a}i mounted inftoi ifton 
pte the ffioch fixed, the handle r is tqi'nBd till the frame (B) like a lathe spinte, mid ftamed by a bMidi 
hole . la brenefat beu^h the slidiag Irame, The round the pulley C. Ttei block i# ptiioAd upon an 
obiffliWe tsow ft^uftted. These are long square bars fticlined table (1)), which prewnts it. to the #a«, so #» 
of steel fT r), ftnu ftreiastened to the fremo by aclamp to remove a proper portion of the angle, and prtmaiiw 
Been ecpiMUfthfiT This fipe# behind the cross-bar it for the shaping-eagine, wUSoh form# the exterior 
of thft^ftnte, seftd hH two square hoie# through its surface of the block. The block lodges againatthft 
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lettge p) ot'tbo table, wM<* «a5det it wbilet it to 
iHtwb. Itii accommbdstMKn'b{cr<ltit«ot'4W^8>>i'<lbi>Cb< 
eione by plaeine woodtii tttlton) -of iirb}iH«*. tbi(^ei»ei 
aeainKt the Mge S tb Itohiff it near to the taw^ Xu 
one of theae mfti^inee the ledfte E to tltted trith ocm* 
nectief* her* in the «tyi« of e pm-allei ruler, eo that It 
can be fixed at any distance frona the aaw, but 
alaam parallel hereto. The saw to fixed in a cbnek, 
wtuc'b is attached to a spindle for sawing, so that it 
can be tpttohly removed to sharpen the saw. The 
Ihnits of this work preclude our giving in full an' 
acoount of all the operations of these magnificent 
pieces of tneohanisBi; our resriers are therefore re¬ 
ferred to Sir D. Brewster's work already mentioned, 
where will be found alengthy description, accompanied 
by some exceUentpe^iectiTc drawings of thomachines, 
8 . Tkr thapinii fugine, which consists of a double 
wheel, an(i ebntaiua ten blocks at one time. iVbeu 
these are put in ntotion, the external faces of the 
bioCke pass under tbe gouges, w hich shape them into 
the required form. ft. TtiE sroring rnghe, the last 
machine of this series, to employed to form the score 
round the block, for the reception of the strap or tope 
by which it is anspeuded in the rigging of the ship. 
The score is a groove deep enough at the ends of i he 
block to receive one half of thts rope, hut is dinnnished 
to nothing where it crosses the pin of the block. With 
this operation the preparation of tlie shells of the 
block to terminated, after which they are trimmed, 
polished, and Jlnished by hand. 10. The straight saw, 
for cutting the lignum ritiu, is a machine somewhat 
siiiii)ar;to that already described for cutting the elm 
logs. It is only used to cut out the largest sheaves, 
beoanse the circulsr aaw to he next mentioned would 
not act freely throngb a largo and hard substance. 
11. The eirrular saw,far cvnrerti-ng the tignum ri.t(r, 
to only used for the smaller sheaves. The revolving 
saw is applied to the outside of the tree, which at the 
same time revolves upon its own axis, so ua to present 
every part tjf its circumfercoee to tlic action of tlie 
caw. By this means the .saw wilt cut a tree of nearly 
AS great a diameter as itself. 12. The erotnt sine works 
Bimilsrly to a trepan, having a centrebit on its axis. 
The picee of wood being fixed before tliis contrivance, 
the saw cots out the circle, trad at the aanin time bores 
a hole in the centre. 12. The eoakreg engiiie. T’his 
machine prepares the sheave for the reception of a 
bell-metsi hush, or centre-piece, called the coot, one 
of which is fitted into each side of the slieave to stir- 
round its centre pin and avoid wearing. 14. The 
drUUng-maehime bears a great resemblance to an ordi¬ 
nary tuming-Iathe, whicli to eiiipl'tyed to perforate 
the three semicircular projections ol the coaka, at flic 
same time drilling through botli tiie eoaks and the 
wood of the sheave. 16. The rieefing-hammrrs are 
two small tilt hammers used for tbe iKirposo of rivet¬ 
ing the pins which bold the gun-metal coaks into the 
hole in the sheavpi, bored by the (:o.aki!ig engine. 
16. The hrnaihing engine, where the siicave is fixed 
to a vertical revolving axis, the borer ln’ing brought 
down into tbe hole in the centre of the coaked sheave, 
and broached out to a perfect cylindr.". 17. The face- 
tiirmng lathe is a lathe furnished witli u sliding re-t, >u 
which the two faces of the sheave are tmned peri'cctly 
smootlw and the droumference raudo truly regul;rr. 
With this operation i.s concluded the Qm.shing of t he 
blocks, shells, and sheaves. The iron pins fv>r them 
have next to be described. 16. The titrntng lathe. 
where the iron pins are turned with a slide rest. 
Ifi, The polishing engine, consists of three steel dies 
fixed in a box and regulated by strong screw.v, to form 
a triangular opening of any required <Umensious. The 
pin being drawn through these die.s, an t lurned round 
at the same time, receives a most violent pressure and 
friction, which burnishes and polishes the whole of its 
eurface in the roost complete maiuisr. The dies are 
of oonatse iromersed in oil, to avoid the heating of the 
pin or dies from Iriotion. 20 is an apparatus for boring 
large holes in any poBition, and is used for blocks of a 
siae be.TOnd that for which the regular machines are 
calonlatad; some of these blocks being as largo as 
fifty-four inches in length, with four sheaves. 21. The 
tmehine for making dead egee ie a most ingenious and 
complete inachine,* whereby the whole of the article is 
formed at onco- The piedes of wood, being sawn'to 
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the. eisn, hawe the hole)i famred thmaeh theta fbl. .fihft 
horbiig-iiiacbine, fix’ the reception of the Jtcepo whigh la 
to be reeved through tltom. The an]^ are next re¬ 
moved by the comer eaw. The nieom of .wood ere 
then placed in thto maebiue, which sbapea tfason, a^ 
onta Out the .acore round them. hCr. TtHhtinsOn. m bia 
Cgrlopadiii of the Vstful Ar(», stat^ «i«t "'the nula- 
her of tnachines employed in making the blocks le 
forty.four. These are divided into three sets, 80 that 
three sets of blocks, of different stoea, way be pro-, 
ceeding in all their stages at the same time, altfaongb 
in some of these stages one maohiae operatee at the 
same time upon two, dr even ten blocks. rffTte diffhipent 
blocks made by these machines are as follow* i—l^iok 
blocks, four varieties,—single sheave*, donble sheaves^ 
treble, end fourfold. The sires of each variety are 
from four inches to twenty-eight inches ip length phut 
only the first three varieties are wholly made ^ the 
machine, the fourfold being chiefiy made by band. 
But their sheaves are entirely formed by ilienitaobinea. 

These make about ... ?2 »i*e» 

Thin blocks are the same as the afiove, 
but with narrow sheaves; these are 
from six to twenty-six inches in length. 48 „ 
Clue-garnet and elne-Iine blocks, of pe¬ 
culiar constrncl'ion, introduced by the 

inventor of thto machinery . 10 ^ 

Sister-blocks. 20 

Top-sail Rhcef-blooks. 20 

Fiddle, or viol blocks . 24 „ 

,Tack-biook.. 20 „ 

Total.......,, 214 „ 

The nnntiher of block-shells of different sires made by 
each machine to thus stated;—The first set of niaoMnes 
makes lilock.s from four to seven inches in length 
at the rate of -■•veil hundred per day. Theee liav* 
wooden pins. The second set makes blocks from eight 
to ten inclies in length, 'W'ith iron n;ns, at the rate of 
five hundred and twenty per day. The third set makes 
blocks from eleven to eighteen inches in length, with 
j iron pins, at the rate of two hundred per day,—Total, 
fourteen Imudred and twenty per day. This coltaction 
of machines is one of the most ingenious and complete 
ever invented for forming articles in wood i so Aat 
not only blocks, bat other articles in wood, can be 
produced, the matdsines performing most of the prac- 
lienl operations of carpentry witli the utmost accu- 
riiey and dispatch. The largest timber can be converted 
and sawed tip into any scantling by several cireular 
and n-ciprocatiug saws adapted to various purposes. 
Some of the operations performed by the smailcr 
luachincs are boring, mortising, turning in wood and 
iron, riveting, drilling, broaching, bumislung iron 
pins, <Ste., operations which were formerly supposed 
to lie cliicfl.v or entirely dependent on the skill and 
dexterity of the workman. These machines are set 
in motion by a steam-engine of 32-horse power, which 
is also used ior various other pu^oses in the do(;k- 
vard. . . . Brunei was engaged in. completing this 
system from September, ]S(12, toJune,,1808,htowlow- 
nnee during tliat time being one gninca a day. Such 
was tlie importance attached by the Government to 
this invention, that a coiiiplete set of duplicate ma- 
cliinerv was erected in tbe doekyard at tjltatham, and 
kept in constant readiness for action, in case of any 
acridmit to tlie maeiunery at Fortsmonth, ITitlicrto, 
Iiowever, the diiplicBlemacUiuery has not been wanted. 
The luiiehinery was ccnistructed by Messrs. Mandsley. 
of tbe AVestm'iuster Hnnd, London. The framing of 
the machinery was of cast iron, and those parts ex¬ 
posed to violent and rapid motion wore of oji^ steel.*’ 
The construction of blocks, which st first sight appe;»rs 
a verv simple operation, which any workman in wood 
ooulii perform with i'acility and aceuraiw, to in reality 
a very nice bit ol mecbanieal work. The parte must 
all be’fashioned and fitted together with the greatest 
possible 8cciirac.y, in order that, when put togetlier, 
they may work with ease and acowaoy,—a cirotmiatanoe 
of cotisiderablo importance in working a ye8Si-i-’**tfp 
to the time of Brunei’s invention, bloek-roakine by 
band iOnned an imiiortant trade.—Hij/l Sir l)aya 
Brewster's SJiulmrgh Mnvgelopadiai £tig. Cgelopeedta 
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—Arts imd Soieaoeej Tomlinaw's Ctehpmdia of ihe 
Vtffui Arts. 

BtocK, ia Com., a pieoe of tiiaber. 

Biiock anu BjiOOK in mantimo laD|>tiagO is nsed 
wheo haulioe aOy tadile, halyard, or the like, to which 
two mooks belong, the two meet ami toach, so that 
tn^ CAir bo oiuiled no Inrilior, 

StocK-llATlBat: in the military art denotes a 
wwdeii hatlwry ou fonr wheels, movable from place 
W place, whereby to fire «« larbu, or over the parapet. 
The term is sometimes asedia galleries and casements. 

£u>CK-Btt\?SB, in Her., a Imuch of kneeholni, or 
bastard myrUc, formerly used by butchers to clean 
their blocks. It forms a part of the armorial hearings 
of the Batchers’ company, 

BLOCK-CaittilAQB, in .irtillery, is a carriage used 


Blockade, %aiw of 


may be engaged in carrying in munitiona of war «nd 
ptxtvisions; and the power inasting on troeddtn of in- 
terconrse bo giving moral support, at least, to tim 
enemy’s cause; thus Ikastrating the designs of thb 
blockading power to a certain extent, and perhajps 
thwarting a more speedy settlement of thequarrelthat 
might ensue if the hlockade wore strictly enforced and 
observed by all parties, whether directly or indirectly 
concerned. That a hlcckado may be really, eJIedtive, 
there must he asullieient number of ships surrounding 
the port to rend"" the ingress and egrcM of vessels 
cither impracticable, or utleiuieii with danger of cap¬ 
ture or destruction. It is not euflicierit forbne power 
to say that it has notitled the blockade of the ports of 
another power, and to leave tlniso ports uugnaraed I)y 
nieu-of-» ar; if so, the right and privilege of capturing 
tor the conveyance of mortars and tbeir beds from any vessel which touches, or even has touched, at any 
one pdace to another. Iport thus nominallj" blockaded, which a heUigereni 

Tii.ny.,r,n« m.- ,i._ - ' closing the ports ol another power asserts, would ho 

unlimited and insupportable. Such a blockade would 
be merely nominal, and any neutral power would hi* 
justilied in taking no uotice whatever of a roorenolifl- 
eutiou, unless siipport-ed by the means of currying the 
same into cfl'eet by an armed force. Au effeotivo 
blockade dcpenci.s. therefore, on tlie actual fact, ac¬ 
companied by a proper nofillcatiou of the same. A 
mere nnliUoaUou, without armed vessels stationed at 
the port.s which are closed, has been already stated to 
be useless. There are, theu, two kinds of'blockade: 
one, without notilicatiou, which ceases on the. with¬ 
drawal of the ships from the blockaded port, unless 


BbOCKAUii, blok-aid', in Mar., the close observa¬ 
tion of any port or harbour on the seaboard of an 
enemy’s country, to prevent the entrance and egress 
of vessels engaged m commerce, or an attempt to 
relieve the beleaguered lowo by the introduction of 
tnet! or provisions. It is olVeeted by BtiiUoiiing nien- 
of*war at a short distance out.4ide the blockaded port. 
—In Mil., towns and forts that arodiflieultofinrest- 
inent and regular approach by trenches, through being 
sitnatc in a commandingposiiioij on a hill or eminence, 
are blockaded by being surrounded with a cordon of 
works or redoubts established on the surrounding 
heights, at the distanceof half amile or more from each 


other, according to circuin.stanoes and the nature of j caused liy accident or a mere ehange of wind, obliging 
the country. The great object in both ca 3 e.s is to i the blockading vessels to abandon I heir position tor a 
Starve the inhabitants and garrison into submission, i while; and another, when notitlcalion of a blockade 
and thus ellect the reduction of the place besieged. ! has been given to neutral states, atid anpnorted by 
Somotimes a blockade must be carried on by sea and i the inve-stmerd ot the enein.y '8 ports by vessedg of war 


land at the same time to render it complete and efli- i In the latter case, «li b( ntes are ohiiged to respect the 
cient; bat the term is more particularly applicable to i blockade until »n olllcutl reptirt of the r:4ising of the 



round a place, by which all foreign conneelion and | .djservanee. Vessels bclmiging to neulraT ^lotos, that 
correspondence ss, as tar as human pvixver can elleet j iiappen to bo in any ta.irt with tlicir cargoes .already on 
it. to be entirely cut off.” A siminiary of the »biefi board before notitkation of the blockade has been 
points in interaatininil law airectirig the relative rights 1 made, are at liberty to ipiit the harlour, even after 
of neutraU and belligereuis in the case of the IJockadc I notifieuj ion has taken place, under Certain re-stiiotions • 
of the fo^t of one belUgercnt power by another, will j but they must, not take in any additional cargo, nor is 
be found below. i if adtuis.siblo for the master to make any purchases at 

lUlsOOSADSy IiAW or.—Tbt^ Jaw of liJockado, hs j tlint 'porf-, t'scrjjt iiuiv UttOfCMsary 

aflecting the rights of neutral states which are. j the imiiulcuanee of him.seii and his crew. Ai'lernoti- 
in any way cODnecled with that belligerent power (katioii of a blockade h,19 been made, it is niaiiii'estly ». 
whose ports are closed by another that has declared I Iwcacli of bhickiide lor a ve-sel to utlempt to enter or 
war against it, is one of the most intricate siibjecta :u | come out from tuv closed port. Any vessel maybe 
intcwational law, owing to the difficulty of del ermining lawfully captured wliieh is itpm-ouehi'ug (die Imrlionr 
ou the one bund to what extent beiligerents shall be | with the view of rni.tiiiig the blockade at Kniic cim- 
restrioted in the exercise of the rights of war aa far as i vcnient opportunity: and .some assert that, a vessel 
neutrals are concerned, and, on the other, to what may even be taken and condenmeii which has jiisi set 
limits heutoalsmay proceed, in their relations with the sail from u neutral port with the iutenrion of entering 
country whose ports are blockaded, without bringuig a port of the eneiuv’s. although it would be a difficult 
tliettiselvcs under the power of its adversary. A decia-! matter to prove that sui ii w;**! the intention of the 
ration of war made by one power against another, (master, as well as the owners of the ship and cargo 
aocompamed by an official notilicatiim of the hlockado 1 unless the beliigerent power effecliug the capture Itad 
of the porta of one or both of tiie belligerents, is always ! managed to iusiitiUc a system of espionage at the port 
attemied with serious injury to the commercial inter -1 from which the vessel had sailed; and at the other 
course between neutral atutes and the power or poner.s principal ports o( the iieutnd altife to which it be- 
whose ports are closed . Aa soon as a tdockadc is noti- lorigcti. AV hen anv neulral vessel has managed to run 
Bed, all intctoouMe between the power whose ports (he tdockadc,it. isl'iahle to eaiXure, mitil it has reached 
lire hJoebaded and neutral states 1.9 at once .stopped ;. its own port, or an v otlicr in whicli it may take shelter: 
bat a oertam time is given to allow ships helomrine to i but it ia still linW.-'t., li,. ( agam leaving that 


ifoUtral stsites to clear out td' the bloidtadcl ports with 
the cargoes they have already taken ob hoard, and for 
ttus tnerctuint vessels of that, power to return Imme 
prior td fctie date fnmi which a strict; oh-servance of the 
nionkude commences, h’or any power to take steps 
to render Intercourse between an cnemy’a ports and 
nhutral ntates imyiracticable, is perfectly consonant 
with justicti, evedJ though such an act be attended with 
loss and; detriment to tiie commerce of such stales; 
and it is equally fair and right to consider any vessei 
that aftempta to enter an enemy's poyt, after notice 
o(,41j%Jt>lookade has'ncen given, in the light of an 
oneiS^s ship, and to treat it nccordiugly; or to pre- 
■ Tent liny other power from holding direct intercourse 
with that whose ports are closed, as the neutral vessel 
288 


port, until the ces.-atiun of hostilities has caused tho 
blockade to be raised. iVhen 11 neutral ship is Cap¬ 
tured in an attempt to violate a blockade, or after 
having done so, it must be taken by the captor to tha 
nearest harbour in which a prize-court is sitting, to 
dcterniine the legality or illegality ol' tho capture, an 
the case may be. If the capture prove to he iUegally 
made, the owners can claim au indemnity for deteu. 
lion, and luiy injury done to the cargo; but if it 
can he satisfactorily proved that a sufficient block¬ 
ade of the enemy's porta exists, ami that eom© 
actual breach of the blpckade has taken plaoq, with 
the knowledge and connivance of the luaeter and 
owners of the ship and cargo, the vesstd and its 
contents are formally condcBined and sold for tha 
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f.iene0t of the captors; if, Uowever, it can be proretl 
that the master of the ship is alone implicated in the 
breach of the blookadc, while the owner* of the eaigo 
with which bis vessel is ireighted are not in any way 
privy to or cognirant of the offence, the eatco is given 
up ; while, on the contrary, if the owners of the cargo 
can be proved to be the only i;»rties,thB,t are guilty, 
and that the master or owners of the vessel have not 
intentionally violated the blockade, the cargo alone is 
taken and the vessel restored. It is perfectly lawful 
for neutral states to carry on intercourse with a block¬ 
aded port by any inland means of communication, and 
their vessels may laud their cargoes at the nearest 
port belonging to some neighbouring power, and 
transmit thogoods overland. The law of blockade was 
carried to its highest pitch, and enforced with the 
utmost rigour and severity, during the struggle hetween 
France end Great Britain, in the early part of the 
nreseiit century- The emperor Napolooti isaiioii his 
famous decree.s of Berlin and Milan in ItWtB and 1807, 
by the former of which ail vessels Irfuling tcp British 
ports were declared snhjeot to capture; and, hy a 
soppleinentarr deere", ilml any vessels whatever, not 
possessing eevtilieBtes from tlio French con.suls tit the 
|)ort3 Iruni whitrh they Railed, that no part wluitever of 
the cargo which they had ou hoard was British; and 
farther, all countries were jwohibited from trading 
in British prodiirtioris or manufactures cpf any kind 
whatever. Thpp Englipih governpuent retaliated by tlie 
“ ord<?ra in cppuppcH,” lh07—ISOtt ; Iput this restrictive 
policy with rp;-gard to ijentral.s provcpil so injurious to 
the trade ol' this country, that if was subsequently 
abandoned, in complitinee with the representatiotps of 
the mereiiarpts of Loitdon aipd the large mercantile 
towns, who had petitioned for a repetU of the.se iirders. 
The present aeeoptatip.n of the law of Iploekaitp' may 
bo considered to (pc toniided on thp? clear and lucid 
judgments dtpliiereil durippj,'; tipis period, and up to the 
close of the war in 181 by Lord Slowcll, then .'Sir 
'W iliiam Sjeott, in his capacity as preaiileul of the High 
Court of Admiralty. A BtiUenieut of the laws affeeting 
the right of h-elligp'rctits to ipearch vessels belonging to 
neutral states Biispccted of carrying “ eontrabaud of 
■war" will bo found elsewhere. (iSVe Sr.Anon, Kpgiit 
ftp.)— Uff. tVipcal ou’s KtcniMitr of Infernalioaid Line; 
Haziitt and lloptlic’s THituual of fke Lnw nf MarUme 
Warfare; linf iiih Cj/ctepiriiw —Arts and Sciences. 

BnocuHousr, Idok'-kous, u work of defence, formed 
priiieipally, ns tite name implies, of bogs of timber. It 
may be built by it.seif, in whicit ease it ra.ay be lookp.'d 
on a.s a small independent fort; or it may be situated 
in the inferiptr of field-works, when it beenmea a to- 
trenchment, used for the same purposes ns erections 
of a somewhat similar naturpt called blinduges. (See 
BlindAOp..) The blockhouse i,s generally built in 
countries whitre there is plenty of timber, and in situ¬ 
ations where light artillery enttuot be iproughl. tpi bear 
directly upon it. It is fpjt the most part of one stptry 
only, and re.<ptangular in form. Strong timbers are 
ilsod in the grouiipi perpendicularly at the angles of the 
blockhouse, to which the eide.s are attaclied, formed of 
horitontal logs strongly fastened togetlier, and pierced 
at a convenient heiglp't with looplpoles, from which a 
fire of musketry can be kept up against assailants. 
It is generally surrounded with a difpdi, the earth 
taken from which is piled against the lower part of 
the building, and used to form the roof, bfing heappcd 
on an interior covering r>f logs and faggot.*.' The ditch 
is useful in prp'venting the close pipproach of tlie enemy 
to set fire to the blockhouse. The entrance, if in the 
side, is protected by blindages; hut it is generally made 
in the roof, and entrance and egress obtained by means 
of a ladder. If an upper story bo added to the block¬ 
house, it is usually built bpJ that its four sides overlook 
tbo angles of the lower story, being parallel to its 
diagonals. This enables the defenders to direct their 
fire against any pne approaching the angles of the 
Jower story, which are necessarily out of the line of 
fire diree.ted from ita faces. When the roof is intended 
to resist artillery and to be shell-proof, it must bo 
made of earth well rammed togetlier, at leaat four feet 
in tidekness. The Ameriftan backwoodsmen and 
trappers have found these log-forts of great service in 
their conflicts with the ludiaiis; and they arc very skil- 
foi in construetios them, Somotimes the blockhouse, 
»J7 
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which, in its simplest form, is about eighteeit or twettty 
feet square, assumes a more important charactor, and 
is erected for tie purpose of resisting artiilery. Jta this 
case it is built with re-entering angles, which pwjsii a 
flanking fire of musketry to he kept up to defenu the 
sides of the work, and the walls are made of a ^tthla 
row of upright timbers about two or three feet apartj 
with the intervening space (Hied with earth. 

BnocK-Suir, in Mar., an old ship which, having be¬ 
come useless as a sea-going craft, has been utilized os a. 
defentse for great porta orarsemila. Tfaeniany and rspidr 
improvements that have taken place in naval arehi* 
tecturo have caused a largo number otKnglish war- 
ve.ssels to be unavailable otljcrwi-se than as block-ships; 

Bt.ock Tin.—T lds term is applied very erroneously 
to the hotter qualities of tinned iron; but it really 
means the impure quality of metallic tin, the pure kind 
being called (indti-tin,. 

r, 1 , 001 ), bind (Sav, Uod; Germ. Hut; Lat. eanguis), 
a, red fluid circulating through the heart, artmes, and 
veiiiH of unimal bodiee, serving for the nourishment of 
all their parts, and the support of life. This nutritive 
fluid, cidled scieutiflcally tho liquor soapuisi*, consists 
firstly of water, linldiiig, in a dissolved condition, fibrin®, 
albumen, potassium, an-d sodium, together With phos- 
phorie, acid and other sulistanccs; secondly of cor¬ 
puscles, or glohtilea, w hich float in theIio«or*a«yM»yiis. 
VViien drawn from the body-, the Idood undergoes a 
remarkttbie change. By degrees Jt gelatinises, and 
foi rne spontaueoii.sly coagnium and serum. Coagulum 
couMsts of llie librine and the oorjiusolea; serum, of 
water, albumen, and the various saline matters. Tbo 
eorpuscles are of two kinds—red and white, the red 
being the more numerous. Iti man, a ted eorpuSclo 
varies in size from of au inch to of an iileh. 
The discovery of the globides of the blood is due to 
Leunenhoeck and Malpighi, whose researches were 
made soon after the luicroscopc was invented. Blood 
is termed arteri'd or venous, according to the vessel in 
which it circulales. Arterial blood is a ttorid red, with 
a stronger odour nud less Bpecifle gravity than tho 
venous fluid. Venous blood is of a ciark purple. The 
scarlet, or arterial blood, wliich is one degree warmer 
than venons blood, owes it.s colour to its undergoing 
contact with atmospheric air in the lungs; it circulates 
in the pulmonary vcin.s, the left cavities of the heart, 
and the arteries, by which it is distributed to tho 
difl’erent organs throughout the body. Tho dark pnrpl® 
Idood circuliite,s in the \ eins, in the right cavities of 
thebearf.iind the lungs. (Arc ClBCCtATioN oy IM 
Bnoou, Kbspiratton.) There is, again, a differenco 
Victween arterial and venous blood in respect to tbo 
gases which they contain : the first holds a supply of 
oxvgen, the second is rendered imi.>ure by the carbonic 
acid with whicli it is loaded. (.See .Vbtkbt and Vein.) 
Blood is the product of the elaboralifni of chyle; it 
acquires all its nutritive and life-giving qualities in 
respiration. By means of the arterial vessels, it 
penetrates to oil the. organs, distributing nutrition to 
every organic tissue. It is, moreover, the prineipakl 
source of animal heat ; from if, also, the secretive 
organs derive their various product.*, such as saliva, 
idle, nrinc, &c. The average quanlity of Mood in an 
adult man has been calculated at g8 lbs, or pints. It 
has been shown that the composition of the blood 
undergoes a change in various diseases ; and, after 
repeated bleedings, the uumbtT of corpuscles becomes 
pemiunently diminished. The colour, as well as the 
compoi ition of the t.lood, varies in difl'event secticras 
of the animal kingdom: red in the Vertebrates and 
Annelides, it is white nud tran-sparent as water in 
Insects and Crustaceans; bluish-white in MolJu.sea, 
yellowiBh in Holothiirians and some other Inverte¬ 
brates. Tins diflerence in colour arises from the cor- 
pnftcl(*9> which ftre rod in sonip: C45i8C5| wid iu otlior# 
while or stra^p-colourctl, or bluislowhite. Th^ tern* 
pcra>turo ol' tho blood of TarionB jiuiBoiiIa, ttccortiiog tc 
the researches of Kudolphi md Tiodemann,, is ^ 

De^f. of F<iiu%nhcdls 

Great Titmouse.... J1T26 

Bucks and Geese.. HW to 

Common Hen . .. i 2 

.Eagles, Hawks, itc. . 304 


rigeon.. 
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THE HlCTiONAilY OF 


Blood 


OoU....... 100 

Bat .:....... 109 

Squirrel ....... 10» 

Ox....... 104 

Ape ...... 103 

Dog ... 101 

Cat....... SW to 103 

Blephant...... 00 

Horse ... 1)8-21 

Mail. IjH 

lEbe cbenoioalcoastitiVcuts of Wood, when iu a hctdtUj 
ccmditkin, are,—albumen, llbrin, luenuilin or colour¬ 
ing matter, ^io, stearic, lactic, pho.spboric, siii- 
plmric, (md bydroohlorio acids, in combination 

with soda, putiisb, am¬ 
monia, iiiiie, magnesia, 
aiul a sninil poviioii of 
phosphorized lal. The 
blood also r:ontiiiu.s oxy¬ 
gen, nitrogen, and car- 
iion.ic iicid. In consider¬ 
ing tins chemical consti¬ 
tution of the hlood, it 
mav bp regarded as con¬ 
sisting of two parts,— 
the ik/nurn/iuffniitiii, and 
the blood isorpusiles 
Ihmting therein. The 
iiijiivr ita»ffuini» is com¬ 
posed of serum, holding a SDiail iptantity oflibrinin 
solution. I'he foUowing table of th.* cmuposltivm of 
these two parte of tlio Idood is baaed on the analyse.^ 
of Schmidt and Lehmann, and is a nioddicatioii of 
that quoted in Miller's Blanenis of CheviUtrj/, vol. iii. 
p, 6dft 

8peCi6c gravity of blood corpuscles, l-bSSo. 

Compodliou of Blood Cotpuscle.i. 

Water...d-jS 

Solid constitneiils— 
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Btoon coBritsci.ES. 


HAPma-lin.... 

Globulin aud cell membrane . 

.. 

Bat ....... 

. S'li 

Extractive matter. 

. 2-bt> 

Chlorine . 


Sulphuric acid . 

. 0(K|i<> 

Blidsphoric acid .. 

. J-lMl 

Botiissium . 

. 3-323 

Sodium .... 

. ■f(M2 

Oxygen .. 

. 

Bhospbate of lime . 

. o-lit 

Bhosphato of magnc-sia .. 

__ 0()"3 


SpeciGc gravity of liquor eanguinis, 1 028. 

Componitioji of Liquor Simpiiinlt. 

Water...!i02'0f) 

Bihrin . 4-ft.', 

Albumen. ra-.s;! 

Bat . i-ra 

Bitraclive matters... 3 • it I 

Cblorintt . 30it 

Suiphnric acid . o-llo 

Phosphorio acid . O'liU 

Potassium ... o;(23 

Sudium. II 

Oxygen . 0 H):* 

phosphate of lime . it-itlt 

Phosphate of magnesia . . 0-223 

©dtijig the Wood as o whole, Liebig gives its component 
parts as follows 

Water... 80 

fetiid matter. 20 

Tho solid matter, on being incitieruted, gives 11 to H 
por cent, of »»h, which consists of one-half sea-salt, 

<me-tenth of peroxide of iron, and Um rest of lime, 
tnMacein, potash, soda, phosphoric acid, end curbonic 
acid. (Bor a desvirintion of the chemical substances 
obttdned ftoa blood, see _IL>:mxtis, JliRMATOiDiN, 
and OTiO*lSJ.t}r.) — Ii<f- To.id's Ct/olopadiii <f Ana- 
ttmy and JP/iptUUo^; Mngluh Cgclopadia—Arta nnd 
Science*. 

BlSI!(M»’i(iBi :Manr.).-—The uses of blood in manu* 
factures |i^||»rmctpa% as a manure (»ce Masdrus) ; 
its valoa, int this iottance, consisting iu the amount of i besides the grand master. 
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phosphates contained in k; and as a cheap soorea of 
albumen for ealioo-printing. An efl'cwt has bom made 
by SI. Brocchierri to ntilisa the nutritive portious ot 
the hlood of siniinals, by reduoing it to a iMed and 
concentrated state. Combined with Hour, the erasea- 
mentum, or clot of Wood, is made into light cakes aud 
biscuits, and,by the addition of augar, into delioiotts 
hon-botis. Tho larger masses, preserved without Sour 
or sugar, form tlie l)a9is of soup of a very nutritious 
quality. Blood is also employed, in conjunction with 
others niniai substances, iu the inuuufMotiire ul jttusiuate 
of potash. (hVe Potash, PacgsiATX or.,) 

Blood-E A I'Ti.sH.—Iu the enriy CliuriA, whett any 
one .suil'cred niartyrdoin witliout Luiving l>een baptised, 
he VA-its considered to luive been blood-baptized: and 
hence martyrdom was termed biood-baptism. 'When 
baptism was regarded as essential to salvation, luar- 
tyrdoni was also considered us giving a lithi to heaven, 
from Matt. x. 39, aiiAi similar passages. 

Bi.oon, ComuM'iios or. (Sett ATiAiNiiEB.) 

Blooh, Eatixo or.—Under the Old Testament 
dispensation, the eiiling of blood was forbiA’dcn to the 
.le».s; and in apoalolie times the geiitiics are ex¬ 
horted to abstain “ from tilings strangled and from 
blood” (Al ls XV. 30) ; but thi.s iast seems to have been 
udii.sed in order to meet the preindiceB of the. Jovvs of 
that period, who were contcndins that the gentile* 
should lie commanded to Leep the Lxw of Moses. Bor 
some centuries after, the Christian church continued 
to ab-stain from blood ; and wht-n it w'h.s alleged against 
them that (hey were in tht' way of driitking hunutn 
blood, they replied (lint it was not lawful for them to 
driuli even tiic blood of utiimsls. After the -Ith <ieutujry, 
however, tht- injunction oaiue to bo considered, as 
merely of a temporary character, and so ceased to be 
binding. 

Bi.oop-Fi.ower. (,S'..e ILnMAXTitus.) 

Bi.OOD-HoKSI;.. fiS'i (> JlOKSli.) 

Et.oonnov.vo, hlmi linun-l (blood; and Dan. ftaaif, 
hoc,lid) (t'loi/s aiiioiuiiianuf)^ n dog of sue!! exquisite 
and pcciiiiur seem a.s to be able to folloiv the trail, for 
miiiiy mi’ics, of any bi.i(lv bearing al.iont it traces of 
tresii-shed blood. Tlic genuine liloudhounda are large, 
litri.'iig, and tfroad-ehcsted ; llio upper liji large ami 
pendulous i the general colour u deep tail, marked, with 



BI.OODI 10 BKP, 

a Spot of lilact over each eye. Bormerly this creatarft 
was used in recovering escaped criminals. Kueh uiat- 
ter.s, at least in Kngland, have, become traditions of» 
past age, and tlui instincts of the bloodhound have 
been turned to the more humauo and profitable busiuem 
ofliiechaflc. 

Bnooi) or Ocb SAvioru, was on order of knigbthoodl 
iuntituted in Mantiia, by Duke Vincent Gtm^agi., Bs 
Kind, on the occa.sion of the marriage of hi* son with a 
daughter of the duke of Savor. The aiiBia was 
derived from the bnlief th*t the cnurcU of St. Au#e.Wj 
in Mantiin, contained drops of our SaviouifB Wood. 
The number of knights was restricted to twenty. 
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Bsoos-aoox. (St* Bi-mummu. and Hakobo> 

BACSiS.) 

BwoBBxoini, hhud'-dom, b varioty of chalcedony, 
«f « fine dwrh'green ookmr, 'caric^ftted with small 
tTcight-red spots; whence its name. It is also oailed 
SeUoitape. Being very hard and compact, it is highly 
vi^ed by eeal-engraTers, the deviees engraved upon 
it being mneh sharper and finer tha» those engraved 
«B Othw stones of a similar hind. Biematite, a brown* 
red miaer^, oonsisting of sesquioiide of iron, is some¬ 
times erroneonsly called blaoiutonn, 

Bnoox, bloom (Sax. bloma, a mass or lump), a mass 
of iron that has undergone the first hammering, called 
the blomery. After this process it requires many 
more hammerings or rollings to render it suitable fur 
the use Of the smith. 

Bl.ooi(, in Paint., is a term applied to an appear¬ 
ance upon pictures which resetribles the bloom upon 
the peach or plum ; whence the name. It is probably 
due to moisture in the varnish used in the paiuliug. 
and may be got rid of by hot camphine being apougod 
ovw the surface of the work, afterwartis placing ihc 
painting in the sunshine to dry. 

StooMaKS, bloon.'-a-re, the name by which the old 
iron furnace was called. 

BnoostEKiKM, bloom'-fr-inm .—In the year lS4f>, Mrs. 
Ann Bloomer, a lady who had been an active piomoter 
of the “Woinau's Kighls movomeut” in America, ap- 
pcared iu IVcw York dre.saod in a novel and fancitul 
costume. It partly resembled l.iie male attb'c, and 
consisted of n jacket with loose sleeves, a skirt which 
descended a little below the knee, and a jiair o( Turkish 
tronsers. The grounds upon wldeli Mrs. Bloomer ad¬ 
vocated this alteration in ladies’ dress were, tiiat since 
they had msolved to take their yilaccs in tiie world 
as fellow-workers with men, t.bey ought not to,wear a i 
dress that prevented free museular notion. Only 
a small nuniner of ladies followed the example, of Mrs. 
Bloomer, and t.hose only ot the most strong-minded 
class. Those who were timid and prudent decline.d 
to bravo the unpopularity and ridicule which the 
dress brought upon its Hdiierenfs-, Neverthelcs.s, the 
name of Idoorncrism uttaclicd itself to the firinci- 
ples which actuated all who belonged to the Woman’s 
llighta movement. The firvl eotiveuiion of this move- 
tnent was held in New York, about a year after the 
eostiinu* appeared, under the |iresideney of Mrs. 
Bueretitt Mott. It had for it.s object the more liberal 
education of females, sulvocaied their being brought 
up to trades and professions, and their rights to the 
cocial and fiolitical privileges possessed ly (he other 
«ex. In New York, the Sihi/l, a montlily journal, is 
EtiiJ devoted to the udvooaey of a reform in ladies' 
dress; and the editress, a married lady, and several 
contributors, wear a modiiieation of the Bloomer cos¬ 
tume. It is very awkward-looking and uiigriieeful. 

Bt.OUSS, blnus (Fr,), a loose saek-like frock, made of 
coarso partially-blenched linen, and worn as an over¬ 
garment by workriioii nud peasants in France. The 
piece of aliiro oailed in Kngiand the “ am nek-frock” 
bears a close resemblance to the blouse. It is princl- 
imlly worn by waggoners, brewers’ dr-syrnen, and fsrm 
laboiirerB. The butchers of England, (tic south of 
Scotland, Prance, and Oermnny, all wear the bine 
blouse; .Prance, however, is the countiy' where it is 
most universally worn, as, indeed, France is the 
wmntry where ft waa first adopted; for it is nothing 
else than a modification vd' tiie eoyott of the Gaiiks. 
U nder the empire of tlie first Nspolcon, the rural and 
citiacn militia wore the House.. The French worlrraen 
wear it of dillyrevit colours, but a white blouse is 
always put oiv us Sunday dress. A kind of biousc, 
made of better material than tlio English smock-frock 
or continental blouse, is often adopted by tourists. 

liLOW-Ftr,61o':/?;(Aug.-Sui.) {Siircrphiiifticariiaria; 
Gr. mn‘ji, flesh, pbuffo,! eat).—•■1 dipterous, or two- 
y»iaged insect, of the fam. Jlfnscidca, of which the com- 
JBOn house-fly ia the most familiar example. The blow¬ 
fly, which is very common in Britain on heaths, in 
gardens, &o., has a hairy body, w'ith wing.s that have 
un expanse of an inch. Th’e face is yellow, the thorax 
gray with three small stripes, and the abdomen is dark 
broijn, which iu certain lithts has »i bine ttiige, and 
is covered with ehming yellow aivots. The eyes are 
Blwaya widely aepBratecl in both aeieg. The IttrviB of 
Still 
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tiha Idow-fly ftied upon the Scab of .Knimab, ettherliyftig 
or dead. Sometimes they are found in nieat; BSisAMy 
cesses of dead animals, the bodies oITiving cartiiworims, 
aod very often npou aheep. The maggots eat their 
way into tlio akin of the sheep, which soon die, after 
saffering great torment. Some parts of England lufo 
more infested with these pests than bdiers, and their 
appearance requires the most untiring attention of 
the shepherd. Many blow-flies are ovoviviparoua, 
the eggs being hatched within the body of the inaernt, 
and their reprrniuelion is very rapid. There is a 
particular species edi this genus which haunts burial 
vaults; it is called Sarcopltaga taorlaa. 

BiiOwijs&.MACBJKKS, tto'-ing, artk eontrivancos, 
of various kinds, for producing and maintaining a 
strong current of air for iucreasing oombnstion in 
metallurgical and other processes, requiring intense 
heat. The simplest form of blowing-machine is the 
ordinary domcatic bellows, which ia in principle quite 
inapplicable to metallurgical purposes, from the stream 
of air being iiitcrniittent. By enlarging it, and adding 
to it an additional expanding chamber, by the rising 
or falling of which a couHtout stream of air is main* 
tiiined, we get the ordinary smith’s bellows. Thia 
kind, however, is apt to wear out quickly, and has 
liecn entirely superseded in all cases where a strong 
and steady blast is required. The principal kinds of 
blowing-machines used for blast-furuaces are these 
The first is simply an air force-pump, worked either by 
water or steam-power, the air being alternately drawn 
into and expelled from large eylinders : these generally 
three the air into a large air-cliest, from which proceed 
tubes to diflereut parts of the factory, loading the 
blast to various forges or furnaces. The blast is turned 
oil or on by taps inserted in the tubes near the fire¬ 
place. In another sort of blowing-macbiue, much 
used in iron-smelting, the blast is produced by a series 
of fans, which rcvolvo at an enormous rate, sucking 
the air into ii tube connected with an air-chest, as in 
the preceding : >rm. Another bind, iu common use 
on the continent and in America, is called the maiar- 
bhtt>iu^ f tiffino, or trombe. Water, m a finely-divided 
state, 13 allowed to fall down a tube, the sides of which 
oont.ftiu a scries of boles. In falling, the water draws 
with it a great quantity of air, the accumulation of 
which causes a draught: the action is analogous to 
that of the wind produced by a shower of rain. There 
ore several other descriptions of bUtwing-maehines, 
but the above arc the most important, 
j Blowtii’E, klu'-pipe, an instrament vised by work- 
cr.s in metal for soldering on a stoali seiJe. It consists 
essentially of a conical tube, eight or ten inche.s long, 
t he iutenor diunieter of which varies from half an inch 
to an Btieriure the sixe of a pin-hole. At an inch or so 
from tlie small end, it is bent at right angles. Itia 
employed by workmen to direct the flame of a lamp, 
(generally formed ofn bundle of rushes dipped in tal- 
upon the portion of solder they arensiug. Itaets 
by iiicrea.-‘ing the lulensity of the heat of the flame. In 
tlie same nianuer that the current of air driven through 
a blast-furnace causes intense combustion of the fuel 
employed, by increasing the supply of oxygen. In 1738 
it was'flrst applied to chemical ptiirposes by Swale, a 
.Swedish c-iuiisellor of niines. By the nan of tho 
blowpipe there is Bcarcelv a mineral the constituents of 
w'hich may not be easily discovered. This is efl'ected by 
combining a small portion of the mineral with a.flox, 
and observing the, colour produced, by noticing the 
ellent of heat alone on the mineral, or by reducing it 
tothemoittl)ie8t.ite by means of ehareoal, carbonate ctf 
soda, or some other reducing agent. The blowpipe 
has of late years become an indispensable adjunct to 
the laboratory; and the excellent treatises cmittuim 
by Berzelius, Plattner, and others, show how much it 
is’ valued by chemists of the greatest eminence. The 
cbemist’a blowpipe is a niodiflcation of that tt.sed by 
the jeweller. 'The most ordinary form is Dr. Black’s, 
which consists of a straight conical japanned tin-pikto 
tube, two-thirds of an inch in diameter at. the largest 
Old, which is closed, and one-third of an inch wide at 
t he narrow end, which is open. A amoll pipe is adapttri 
to the tube at an inch fromtlie broad end; to this i8 
attached the jet, containing (ftiole the size of a Pin, or 
smaller. liy'this modifleation the moisture prilaimed 
by the breatli, which in the common form is ejected as 







it l» wmred tlinnifh ib« tube into the Hun#, k «ol- 
wetea (ind rehmed in l^e lowec pwrt^ eonieel 
. it ie nemssarf tb»t the 

' I , : hole in the let eWiUd be yer- 
. ibc%etnootbsndn>aTid, Qther< 
'wise nn im^hur blast ie pro- 
dttced. The lamp nsed with 
the blowpipe is a simple cylin- 
dricsl gas-tube, about one- 
fourth or one-flfth of an inch 
, in diameter; or an oil lamp, 

with a large wick cut slightly 
slant! ng’awny from the operator. 
' The method of using the biow- 

( pipe is very clearly described 

, -* by Dana, in his “Manual of 

M ^ Mineralogy." He says, **Itis 
■ '■ '■ ^ I; V necessary, in using tho blow- 

: r—••“"“haiBi® pipe, to breathe and blow at the 

.JOAClt 8 atowpnpB, jnnyuot mtermpt the liame in 
order to take breath., . , Dct the student first breathe 
• few times through his nostrils while bis cheeks are 
inSfeited and his mouth closed. Alter this practice, let 

him put the 

§ blowpipe into 
his month, and 
he will find DO 
difficulty in 
breathing ns 
before, while 
the muscles of 
the inSated 
cheeks are 
throwing tlie 
air they con¬ 
tain through 
the blowpipe. 
When the air 
is nearly ex¬ 
hausted, the 
mouth is again 

• 1 y' filled with air 

KKTBOn 08 rsntG IBS BXiOWPirs- from tho nos¬ 
trils, without 

hktermpting the process of blowing." To understand 
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.thowans^einentpf the WowpiM id opitira. 

tiotisi, it!8 neessMipy to study the {B^ei^fes Ofthl dlf-’ 
«r«nt parts of a flame. On oxaihmtng a clear danflli^ 
flsm«.itwflIbefoundtoco»ai 8 tdfthefoHowihg»i 0 r(»t~ 


«r«nt parts or a fiame. un examtmng a clear eanoifr- 
flame,it willbe found to consiet of theioHowihg«i 0 r(»t~ 
the bright blue base, merging into a dearly ool^w^ 
flame surroanding the mass of bnrniiig earbOa^Sjinfln 
which is contained the tallow dr wax absorbed by fliia 
wick, aqd convor-ted into a gaseous state by tfle adal. 
On directing the current of air throng the flame, 
about the eighth of an inch above the wick, tt beooniee 
much elongated, end, owing to the fluicker ooRibnstidn 
of carbon, much less Inmmoiis. The long flame Witt 
be seen to consist of two parts,—one bliiish, the pthmr 
Yellow, at the junction of which is the point of ^eatest 
neet. The blue portion of the flame his the propeddy 
of withdrawing oxygen from bodies Butimitted to its 
action, and is thence called the deoxidizing or reducing 
flame. The yellow portion, having a contrary effect, 
is called tlie oxidizing fiame. Deoxidation or rednetipn 
is produced in the greatest perfection by Using a smalt 
orifice, and by keeping the substance under eXitfU- 
nation surrounded by the flame, so as to defend it frofli 
the action of the atmospheric air. Good practice is 
obtained by fusing a piece of tin, the size or a pea, on 
charcoal, and submitting the melted globule to different 
parts of the flume. Hy varying the strength of the 
lilasf. and the position of the glolmle, much cxperienee 
will be gained in reducing or oxidizing, as the metal 
shows instantly, by its brilliance or dulness. wbleh of 
the two actions is going on, Tbc chief articles used 
in blowpipe analysis are—charcoal, well burnt and 
pfettv hard: platinum wire, as thick as a stout 
horsehair; platinum f(>il; and hard glass tubes, both 
closed and open. Tlieprincipalre-agentsarcearbonalo 
of sods, black flux (wnich are), cyanide of pota.sslinm, 
borax, aiicrocosmic salt (phosphate of soda and am¬ 
monia), ail in fine pow der. A strong solution of nitrate 
of cobalt is also nsefitl. The first four are used a* 
reducing agent,?; the la.st four for OToducing cbaracter- 
istio coloured beads or fiames. Reductions are gene- 
rally performed on charcoal supports. The heads are 
formed by dipping the cud of a platinum wire turned 
into a ho<>k iiitft the powdered flux, and fusing it intbe 
Qame two or three times, to insure the bead being 
colourle.ss. If it is at ail coloured, some bnpurify must 
have been taken up. Huvirig procured a colourless 


TABLE OP BLOWPIPE BE-ACTIONS, 



Fotssh.. 

ffeda . 

Xaryta.. 

Strontia . 

Xitne.. 

Stu^esia..... 
' .Ktieic Acid.. 
Mangan^., 

Iron .......... 

Cobalt .. 

Jfickel 

Zine ........... 

Head 

Cadmium. 

Bismuth i.... 

tTrinflara .eaes*' 

etc^per 

ffaver, 

Mercury. 

PtaHnam 

■ffin.,.,. 


Colourless.... Colourless . 


Green . 

Blue. 

Opaquo .^ 

IVhite enamel . 

Colourless .^ 


Claque red 

Grey ......... 

Volatilized... 
Jieduced.. 


Colourless and re.dnced 
Bedocflid and volatilized 


Cinbmlma 


Violet. 

Red (hot) . 

Yellow (cold) .... 

Blue.. 

Violet (liot) . 

Red-brovm (cold) 

Colourless. 

Yellow (hot). 

Colourless (cold). 

Yellow-white. 

Colourless. 

Red (hot) . 

Yellow (cold) .... 

Green (hot) . 

Blue-green (cold) 

Eiianiel . 

Vfdatilizod.. 

Reduced. 


Colourless, or enamel 
Colouriess.. 

Yellow-greea . 
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tt 

qai^. Wires aise <d6t>B«4 fcy mating rfF »* moeh of 
«ke ^tM> M^possibla. W4 soaking them 

in waiters ISe preoMing table from Flattner gttes 
ffae jHactiom in the two fi&mes> iriut microoosmic 
atilt 1 m borax, of the more common metaOio oxides. 
It will be noticed that the alkalies, earths, and silicic 
acid giro coloorless beads under bB oircumstatices. 
Their presence is generally tested by the colour im¬ 
parted by them to the flame. For more particlfliir 
Uetails, the student is referred to Flattner s treatise 
on the Blowpipe, a work of wonderful completeness. 
Potash moistened with hydrochloric acid gives either 
flame a purple tinge; litbia, red; soda, yeilow; stron- 
tia, crimaoD; lime, red, but feebler than strontia; 
magnesia, with solution of nitrate of cobalt, red; 
(dtimina, with nitrate of cobalt, blue. Baryta cannot 
be detected easily with tbe blowpipe. Ammonia is 
easily discovered by gently heating the suspected sub¬ 
stance with caustic lime, and holding near it a rod 
dipped ill hydrochloric acid. If ammonia is present, 
cWacteristic white fumes of chloride of ammonium 
are produced. (For tbe other uses of the blowpipe in 
the lalwratorv, see Fcbnacks and Qxass-biowino.) 

Bxvbdxb, ilttb’^ber (Ang.-Sax.),tbe fat uf whales and 
Other large sca-aniroals. Properly speaking, it is the 
adeptot the animal, and lies immediately beneath tbe 
skin and over the muscular flesh. In the porpoise 
it is a firm and flbrona mass, usually about an inch 
thick; in the whale its thickness is generally six 
inches: about the under lip it is two or three feet 
thick. The. quantity of blubber yielded by one of 
these animals is generally from twenty to thirty tons, 
from which from fifteen to twenty-two tons of oil may 
usuallr be extracted. The u.se of the blubliCT to the 
animal seems to be partly to poise the body, and render 
it equiponderant lo liic water, partly to keep the water 
at some distance from tbe blood, and so prevent chill, 
and partly to reflect tbe hot steams of tno body, and 
so redoiiDle tbe heat; since all fat bodies are less 
sensible of cold than lean ones. 

Blub, hlao (Hal. bUo; Ger. blau), one of the pri¬ 
mary eoloiirs. \See CoLorn.) A great variety of blue 
pigments are used in the arts: they are obtained 
from both mineral and vegetable sources. Prussian 
blue, one of the most generally used, is made from a 
mixture of prussiate of potash and a salt of iron. 
Indigo is also much used when dissolved in snlpburic 
acid. The Covenanters, in Scotland, chose blue for 
their colour, in contrast to the rod of the king's troop¬ 
ers ; and at the battle of Bothwcll-bridge their standard 
had a deep edging of blue. From that time blue was 
adopted by the Whigs as the distinctive colour of their 
party : hence the term ** true blue." After the land¬ 
ing of William 111,, orange, or buflT, was added to the 
blue, in compliment, to the house of Hanover; aud 
these two colours have been retained bv the liberal 
party ever since. Tbe cover of the “ Edinburgh Be- 
view,” aud the banners at contested elections, ore 
examples of this party feeling. 

BxpiiSEAiin, bloo’-hferd, is t he name of a well-known 
old French tale of fiction. The hero of the story is a 
Chevalier Kaoul, who had a blue heard, whence his 
designation. In order to tost his wife's curiosity, he in¬ 
trusts her daring hi.s absence on ajourney, with the key 
of a chamber which she is by no means to enter. tJuahle 
to stand tbe test, however, he discovers on Ui.s return 
Vihat she has done, and puts her to death. Several 
other wives share the same fate, until the .seveulh, 
who is rescued by her brothevs when about to bo put 
to death; and Bluebeard is slain. Tho German author 
Tiecdt has Worked up these materiuls into a drama, 
entitled '‘Phantasua.*’ 

Bi-tK-Btun {Sialia tialit). — An American bird, 
closely resetnhUng in its habit.s the English robin. 

Bxvi! Books it! a name frequently given to the re-' 
ports and other docmneiits printed by parliament, 
from their being usually covered with blue paper. The 
ractico of printing their proceedings was first adopted 
y tho House of Commons in 1081, and since that time 
they have increased and extended, till now tho printed 
papers of a session sometimes oooupy 60 or 70 large 
folio volumes. They comprise reports of committees 
Md oommisitiont of inquiry, colonial reports, accounts ] 


khd papers i^atinK to trade and flnaaeeftlihAMlhUflW 
Mid aeooohts of public meneyB, the votM and prooaed- 
mgs of Hie house; public bills, Tin paperi of «M|di 

aessios at« arranged so that titey may be botuid up 
in regular order; tmd have an indis, by meanB ofwhieli:. 
any paper may be at once found. Seneral iudmeet 
have also been ptthflsfaed flrom time to time; extendiajfl; 
over a series of years. The blue bookb. cOntaiin an Ax? 
traordinsry amount of information in all departmAttlS 
of legislative inquiryin law, hiatoiy, tbh privllAgito i 
of parliament, negotiations with foreign powMp, said 
every variety of statistics. These sire, hoWeVsa’,,; ito ' 
mixed np with mnch that is of little hr so valiie, that 
they are in a great measure buried. Tho statistical 
returns, in particular, are by no mentis sp usefnl as 
they might be made if they were prepared in a regnlax 
and uniform manner. They are moved for at difierent 
times and for particular objects: one dates from let 
January, another from 6th April; one calctdateS the 
value of exports by tbe oflicial, another by the declared 
or real value; one shows the gross, another the 
revenue; oneinoludesthc TTnUeaEingdoin,andthertt? 
tends only to Great Britain. In order to oVriato in 
some measure these defects, the statistical department 
of the Board of Trade was formed inlSSiS, for pr^aring; 
regular accounts of the revenue, commerce, and havi? 
gatiou of this and other countries. With a viewfhrtbgr 
to improve the character of parliamentary returns, 
the printing committee, in 1811, suggested—" I. That 
every member be recommended.^iefore be gives notiee 
of a motion for areturn, to consult tbe librarian of the 
House of Commons; SS. that, after the order for a JW- 
turn has been made by the honse, the librarian dp 
prepare, when necessary, a ^nu, to be submitted to 
Mr. Speaker for his approval, and that such foiml Sht^ 
be forwarded, with the order, in the usual maimef; 
3. that, before any return which has been presented to 
the houae shall be ordered to be printed, it sbafl ho 
inspected by the librarian and approved by Mr. 
Speaker." These recommendations have since been 
repeated by the printing committee. The heavy ex¬ 
pense incurred in printing is another great objection 
to the present system of preparing the blue books. 
Many maintain that propetly-prepared abstracts woidd 
bo iiifinitoly more useful than tbe reports as atpreseht 
issued. **1 speak from some personal observation," 
says Lord Stanley, “ when I say that, at a eosi hardly 
greater than that of those desultory, fragmentary, iso¬ 
lated returns, it would be possible to present to the 
nation such a yearly rhwni of administrative statistioa 
as should, to a very great degree, supersede the pre¬ 
sent system (if system it can be called) of moving for 
retiirijB as and when they are wanted. . . I thiuh a 
statistical department desirable, instead of a atatistioal 
branch in every deportment; because the former 
method gives better security for unity of plan, and 
bcciiuse the work will he best done by those whose 
sole and undivided business it ia'’—Spee(;h at SritiA 
A.-sociotioH, 3S.lfi. 1 

BxUEBOTILE-FtT. (Sc* FtESK-FlT) 

Blof.-bkiiast {MotaciUa luecica). One of the English 
names of a pretty bird which forms the link between 
the redstart and the lapwing. It resembles both bitda 
closely, and is sometimes called thehlue-throated robin, 
and sometimes the blue-throated rpdstart. The blue- 
breast is found in the same countries where the red¬ 
breast is found, and particularly on the borders of 
forests. It is very rare in thi,s country: In Yarrell’e 
‘'British Birds "mention is made offour cases in which 
blue-breasts have been shut in England. The song of 
the blue-breast is veiy agreeable -. it resembles two 
voioes,—one deep like the hummitm of a violin string, 
and the othersofl., like the sound ofa flute. The bine- 
breast builds its nest in bushes and in tho holes of 
trees, and lives upon flies, worms, and the 1^» of 
insects. It is also said to feed upon t'lder-bcrries. It 
lays six eggs, which are of a greenisb-bihh colour. 

I BtuE-cOA® Senoon. (Sve Canisi's Hosrxxat, 
LONJlON.l , , 

Blub CoDpeb, a fine blue mineral consisting 0* 
sulphide of copper. It is also known as mdigo-oopjiM. 

Blcb Copsfkas, sulphate of copper, so called to 
distinguish it from green Wpperas, Which is snlphato 
of iron. (AVe Copmsh, SonraAT* or.) It** mto 
called blue vitriol and blue-stone. 
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' £k>vs«,«'ttM)w t>firi- vwieiptlKnm,' Jetwing; larse. i.ajM 

leged eiMs. of ia jadg'a igtoiRidwidlow ‘Itine IxM 

bedetmen, and received » «n«tl EOT*} boBiiij'. «ep«ted, l^ credible aatboriti«tj M *i 0 koidBBth«*afflrw 

Bics Jos«, « n^c rehiem^^ to the btae mous Itogth of thirty fwt j iwd it l» «o lii^wwaiKid 

wiely oif DerbyBbire «r /fiaor «piir. it occurs in ihing to rend of their rciwhiBjf sfsrfy Sect in kag^ 
onbicsl crystals or in'^reoulsr ctystalliiie inasiies, and indeed, if we go bock to the penod srhlMi Jfeate 
is tonch Tor lasxiB^ ,»ii«es, cups, and other orna- was a great city, we Bhall read of one tbst had Mitir 
snents. it is found jaincipsBy at toe Blue John mine on the shores oi the Bugrsdas, and that tueasured it 
at CMiBetoh; to XNiroyshire, and in the lesd-niines tif kn^dred and itee^ty feet in length, dll tbe ureantoui 
Alston Soor, in. Cumberland. {See ITmion Srsn.) the army of itegulus was able to bting against tito 
3!hM matoiM is daily becoming sesreer. It requires monster were of no avail, and it was not rfato iiQ it 
ahid^to working, owing to its brittleness. ' had destroyed several battalions, and the siege-enidiiiei^ 

SXrlto UaKTJ.g, the heraldic title of one of the pur- loaded with ponderous stones, were levciied agatost 
smrante-ai-srtqp attached to the Herald’s College, it. It is certain, however, that this boa, if not a jmre 
(iftc?raiat!rvAgl,)_ invention,has beenlenglhened outrageously, jtctnslly, 

Blittt-HTOCEINO is a name given to a female who the boa constrictor possesses enornions strength, 

E 'tM ihersnU'np to learning and literature, to the neg- appetite, swaUow, and powersof digestion. Theyhave 
a| itf her womanly duties, and makes a show of her been known to swallow vvhole goats and pigs, bcgtmttog 
aeqnirements in a pedantic manner. The name ori- the prey at the muzzle and gradually sucking it down. 
gtoatod to Loudon about 17ct0. It was much the fashion In iJererober, ISGl, a boa constrictor, confljwd to 
■t that time for ladies to have evening assemblies, Jardin des Blarites, swallowed the blanket provided for 
. where they might mingle to conversation with literary its warmth, and, after retaining the indigestible meal 
and otoer distinguished men. An eminent member of for four weeks, disgorged it; it died shortly after- 
toese societies was a Mr. Slilitogfleet, who always wards. There are several other of the bon epecies, 
weare blue etoekings; and such was the excellence of besides ths above. The spotted boa (Stia ecytaie) of 
hie conversation that, when absent, t he ladies were South America, the ringed boa (Boa centoriiz) of the 
wont to say, “ We can do nothing without the blue same country, the embroidered boa (Iloa jPhri/ffia) at 
gtockings. _ Hence thcsie societies came to be called the East Indies, the canine boa (Bon casoia), and the 
Blue-Stocking Clubs.—, Boswell's Bj/k of Joknton. garden boa (Boa hortnlitna ). The embroidered boa is 
Bltto-KTOWS.—Sulphate of copper. {Ste Bi-ins Cor- supposed to be the mo.st solendid of the tribe t it is 


Bitto-KTOWS.—Sulphate of copper, 
nsas.) 

Hntos Tibs. {See Tttb.) 


supposed to be the mo.st splendid of the tribe j it is 
altout four feet long, the gnmnd-coloiir is white, the 
back tinged with golden-brown, while along the Whole 


BnriiTKsniTEB, a fine blue pigment, with a slightly of the upper part is a series of black variegations benr- 
groeuish tinge, prepared by precipitating the hydrated ing a striking resemblance to etubroideryi 


otode of copper from the nitrate of co 
left as a by-product in sUvcr-rtiBning, 
potasM. Care mnst be taken to add 


«*r solution Hoaii, iore, the wale of swine. (See I'loG.) 
y means of IIoak, Witn {Sue serofa). —.\U the varieties of the 

.. ..i* Ft .at ...._' _ -I.' . . -i ► _ 


potasM. Care mnst be taken to add ou excess of nseful gen. 5’iis that are now seen in civilized coantries, 
potassa, atherwiee a basic salt of a diflerent colour is owe their origin to the wild boar, which is a native of 
prodnoed. Blue verditcr is much nsed by paper- nearly all the temperate parts i.if Europe and Asia. It 
stainCrs and artists, but its use as a pigment should he was formerly a beast of cha«e iu the wtmds of thie 
avoided, as it is very liable to turn blackw'hcn exposed country, and, at the present dav, it is banted in Into* 
to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen. and in many parts of .Europe.' It is generally more 

BEira ViiBioi,.—Solpbat® of copper. {See BttrE gaunt and bony than the common bog, and its nuts- 
Ctonntxafi,) eular strength is greater. When about » year or two 

Bimpp, blitf (Ang.-Sax,), a high bank, almost per- old, the bide has a yellowish-brown buo; bat, in time, 
pandicular, projecting into toe sea; a high liauk, pro- this ch.snges to a dark brindled grey. There is a fine 
WUitiiig a sharp front. soft hair, of a woolly nature, next the skin, between 

Bianars, the process of heating steel or iron until it the bristles. The snout of the -wild boar is rather 
anumes a blue tint. (/See St.kel M/lkupactcrbs.) longer than that of the eomTn.oii hog; hut the chief 
Bt-pntnxiUiVBa, hlun'-der-bu* (Ang.-Sai. blunder, difl'erence lies in the savage disposition of Ibe former 
and Ha. W, a tube), a short flrc-arni of large calibre, and the extraordinary length of his tusks. Thefe- 
widening towards the muzzle, adapted for discharging males are mild, eioept w nen tiieir young are attacked, 
many bullets at once, so that, without any exact aim. The tusks of the wild boar are long, curved, and sharp, 
ffcfctei# » chance of one or more of the bullets hitting and are capable of inflicting severe and fatal wounds. 
Che mark. _ After they arc five years old, hoivcver, these tusks 

Bt>irsanre, Stosi'-toy (Han. hitmen, to blaze or begin to turn up, and are not such formidable weapons, 
gdiaton), is a sudden suflusing or reddening of the Bnifon says of wild boars; “ These animals, when thiw 
iiwe, excited by a sense of sbanio, confusion, or sur- have yon.ig, form a kind of flock, and it is upon tbw 
priM. It is produced by an increased flow of blood alone that their safeiv depends; when attacked, the 
Utto the capillary vessels of the face and neck; and largest and strongest front tlvi enemy, and by jireesing 
besidtis reddeaing, it creates a sensation of heat in a'l round against the wenkcr, force them into the 
those parts. It is occasioned by the mental shock centre." On accminl of the excitemeut and danger 
oetuig upon too brain, and, withdrawing the nervous connected with wild-boar hunting, it has been at all 
«ier^ which ordinarily contracts the muscular coats times a very' favourite spen-t. The ancient Itomans 


Bpa OoKSTStCEOE, io'-rl con-sfric'-tov—Tliis enor- boar, the stag, or the roebuck, (B«e Hoe, fins.) 
liiolis reptite is found in the interminable marshes of Boxan, bord (Sax. hord, a table; Ifr. buretm), is a 
Kear Hnihea, and other hot portions of the American term usaally applied to certain individuals who, to a 
OODtinent, to India and the Indian islands, and in collective capacity, are intrusted with the managetlitmt 
jftftiea. The branches of too upper and lower jaw of of some public omce or denaTtraent. Thus, tfae lorda 
iUk dreotore, as well as too bones of the palate, are of the Treasury, the eonunissioners of oastoius, when 
armed wito recurved and pointed teeth, formiitg four met together for the transaction of the biistoesB of 
.»owf above and two below. The pedicle of the lower their respective officos, are st vied the Board of Treo- 
jaw M movable, which itself is almost wholly suspended .sury. Board of Customs. It is also used to dcsi^iato 
to opotoer boo«,*aa)ogous to toe mastoid, attached to too persons appointed by eompetent authority to 
Iho skoll by muscles and ligaments. The brandies of manage any private business or speculation, — as a 
too.lower jaw sire not united, and those of the iriiper bank,’railway, or such like; the direotetrs of whtto 
Mvr ore attoched to the inter-maxillary iKHie only by are styled Board of Direotors. 
ligaments, so tosd tbesa animals can expand the inoiito BoAnniTrc, bord'-ing, an c.vpTessicu applied to to* 
anffloientte to swallow ti(i<}ies much larger than them- attempt to carry sn eilsmy's vessel by assauit. It wto 
.ielyo*,s,TbegroaT>d-«olour of the boais most frequently of frequent oecurrenee difring the war with FraBtoh 
A^OllowWh-greyj and disposed along the entire length in the early part of the present eCnturj'. After thw 
'«g too back is a series of chaiu-likc reddiah-browu cannonade and Are of tuuskotry has continued'fea 
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■dattt #ne« 1iii» ooateixliBK rmaei» ha.v» drifted 
clnai^f togethw, in the contso of the totion, aa o{>pori* 
taa^ ia Bongbt to etUch the thip* together meent 
nf (nq^plingrirona. A peirtjr of eeaniBii end merinet, 
«lM»d|^doff fbr the pnrpoee, then spring on board 
the enlRiy'Sshmt end e forioue hand-co-hand encoimter 
tidre* pleoe, wi^ eutlawes. pistols, and pifeoe, which 
is ^pmHly terminated by the sncoess on repulse of the 
atteohing party. As the French scihliery dreaded to 
erew beyonete with the English troops during the 
Peuinsnlttr war, and turned as soon as they were near 
enough to see tiie eyes of the approaching human 
eretonche, no the French sailors could seldom with* 
■tend the irresistible rush and hearty cheering of the 
British as they swept the decks of their paralysed 
defenders, and drove them pell-mell below. Boarding 
is generally adopted by privateers in the capture of 
merchant vessels. It is thought by competent judges, 
among whom is Sir Howard Houglas, author of a work 
entitM “ Warfare with Steam,” that boarding will be 
as much re-sorted to when steam vessels of war approach 
closely to each other in an engagement, as in the 
smart frigate-actions of forraer days. It is therefore 
recommended that all vessels should be weU provided 
■with theueoeaaary appliances for attack by, and defence 
against,, boarding, for the latter of wtuch a plan is 
suggested of barricading the quarter-deck and fore- 
casUe, to oSbrd meaus of continuing resistance, should 
themain deck be carried. But in consequence of the 
results oftbe battle of Hampton Hoads (March 9,186!i), 
between the Merrimae, of tlie Confederate States navy, 
and the Monitor, of the United States navy, both iron¬ 
clad ships, heavily armed, and protected with iron 
shields and delknoes, under cover of which the guns 
worked, which battered each other with heavy ord¬ 
nance for five hours without material injury o» either 
side, an entire change in naval warfare and tactics 
must take place; and as low iron ships, with cupola 
ohields, on Captain Coles's plan, in which the men who 
navigate the vessel and work the guns are out of sight, 
will how take the place of wooden ones in our own 
nary, as well as in the navies of all maritime powers, 
it is manifest that boarding can never again be put in 
practice in vessels built on these principles, but that it 
must bo numbered among the tradilioiis of past 
times. 

BoA*niWO-FiK*, in Mar., a weapon formed of an 
iron spike fixed on an ashen stall', used by sailors in 
boarding an enemy’s ship. It is frequently called a 
hotf-pike, from its having a much shorter stafi than 
the whole pike. 

Boaitn OF Anrnuii.iiTT. — .4, department of the 
govemraent which has the management of all matters 
eonnected with the royal uavy. It eieraise# the powers 
which formerly were vested in the lord high admiral; 
and its members are styled the “ Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty.” They are six in number; and the 
Ihrat lord is always a member of the cabinet. It is the 
first lord that principiilly exercises the powers of the 
office. He is to all intents and purposes the lord high 
(idmirol, the other lords acting merely as his advisers 
md council. It is he that is held responsible in par¬ 
liament for the conduct of this branch of the public 
service. Of the five junior lords, four are always naval 
or sea lords, two of them generally admirals, and the 
fif th is a civil lord. This board ha* the management of 
cvBrythittg oounocted with the navy, both in war and 
iu Deace. By their orders ships ore built, repaired, 
•om, or broken up j pot into commission or out of ooru- 
missiou i armed, stored, and provisioned; employed at 
home or on foreign stations. Kepairs, alterations, and 
naptovemeuts in the dockyards are under their direo- 
Honi and all luventiona and experiments relating to 
naval matters are laid liefore them for approval. All 
orders and instructiens to officers emanate from them; 
onfi all official returns from the fleet, and every procti- 
oM detail respecting the condition and discipline of the 
ehips, are addreased to them. All naval honours, pro- 
inotions, and appointiueuts emanate from, this board; 
Knd by their recommendation all pensions, gratuities, 
and superannuationa arc granted. Under the six lords 
are two aewetaries-m-chief, who manage the daily 
work of the office. The lords of the Admiralty resign 
with the ministry,—an arrangement that gives rise to 
tumy evils. The salary of the first lord ie md 
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hla official Msidutmo is the Admiralty, WhHriwffih 
Bach of the jnnior lords has a smIm^ of Bl.OOflj, y: 
and an offioial residence, or, iu lieu thexetf, iSSOO oddi* 
tional. 

Boaxd of OKDWAiro'B.— a departmentof tbe-^ovetiif* ' 
ment, which has how been aboUshed, hnt whiobhoS ; 
the management of all mattore rshttiog to the 'S(^fi£eg|r - 
end enginBBring corps of the British army. It oott- ; 
sisted of the master-geneml of the ordaaoee, who wais . 
usaally a dietiuguished milita^ officer, and Who, m 
matters connected with the d&ipline, regulation, and 
distribution of these corps, exercised supreme autbo-^! 
rity; the surveyor-general, the clerk of tile ordijone^ ■ 
and the principal storekeeper, oB of whom held ihsdr 
appointments under the great seal duAng pleaahrc!, V 
During the Crimean war the defects of this boaiffi 
beoamevery manifest, audit was aeoordinaly diseolfe^ 
and the duties of themastcr-general distributedOmoiid 
the different departments of the War-office. 

BoAsn OF TuAnu awd PLAirTAirpws.—A departmettii 
of the government which may be said to have originated 
in 1660, when Charles II. erected two separate hbun- 
oils, one for trade and another for plantations. After 
snndry aubseqiicnt changes, the present dcmartineHt . 
was established by order of councirin 1786. InrealiW - 
the board is a permaDent committee of pri'vy coamsif, 
constituted for the consideration of ^ Matters ape« 
cially relating to trade and the eoionies. It con^tapfi’ 
a president and vice-president, appointed by the.qneea 
in ooiincil, and certain other members, who havOe* 
qjyjcio places at the board. These are the lord chancel* : 
lor, the first lord of the Treasury, the principal seore- 
taries of state, the chancellor and the under-treasarer 
of the Exchequer, the speaker of the House of Oom« 
mens, olianoellor^ of the duchy of Lancaster, povmaStep ' 
of the forces, master of the Mint, and such officers of 
state in Ireland as are privy oouneiltors in Euidondi 
Tho prej'dent and vice-president form nomraaUy the 
board; and transact on their Own responsibiHty all 
such general ;’>'tics os relate to the trade and corns ' 
merce of the United Kingdom, and advise with the 
other departments of the govern'mcnt upon theae 
matters. They also superintend the conduct of all 
bills and questions before the parliament as relate tb 
commerce, and exercise some control over private biUa 
BO far as the protection of the public is concerned. 
AnnUicr department has also been added to the Board 
of Trade,—that of the regulation and control of mtil- 
wnys. They appoint inspectors of railways, approvn 
or disallow bv-laws, and require detailed rctariw of 
traffic and of the rates eharged. They have also the 
general saperinteudeuce of all matters relating to 
merchant ships and merchant seamen. A dwartment 
for the collection of statistics was formed in con* 

I nection with this board in 1832. The president hoe a 
salary- of £3,000 -, the vice-president, who is also pay- 
master-geueral. baa for both offices £2,00Qy and tos 
two joint secretaries £1,500 each. 

BoAans, SicnKK, were small pieces of wood, which 
vrere struck together for the purpose of assembling 
the people to worship, before the use of bells. In some 
Boman Catholic countries snob boards are still em* 
ployed during Passion-week, as the noise of bells is 
considered to be unsuitable for the occasion ; and they 
return to the bells on the first day of Eaater. 

BoAa-Fxsn {Copros), a fish of the Dory fistn., wldch 
takes its name from tbe resemblance borne by ite 
month to the snout of the hog. Its fins are covered 
with rottgh scaiesj and it has no spinesalong the dot*- 
sal or anal fins. The eyes are verw large, and phwed 
far forward. It is of a carmine colour, tighter b^ow, 
and with seven teansvene orwnge bands oii the badk. 

It is a well-known inhabitant of the MeditemuieoB^ 
and is very rare^ seen on the British ooast. Its fleafi 
is of poor quality. 

Bo ill’s Hfad, in our ancient twstoms, was the 
dish on Christmas-day, and vras carried up tothe pritt* 
eipal table in thohall with great state and solemnit y. A 
carol which was snng on this ocoaifion was as foHoWl 
(Sea CBBtsxuAa.) 

“ The bore’s head in hands bring I 
With gartandesfhy and rosemary I 
I pray yon all aynge merfiy, 

Mti) in coaoivio. 



TIm bpre'a )iea41 undemtAa^e; thr«»ii?Q«. SCsoy lireBbaye been aMedl)]r4^oiiteof 

|•tMcb^eaerv 3 rceult'hi»ia&aeJ this apiMUiaitiiB. 

iRiMwe^er'tt tM foti^e. Boatswain, We'-srfa, ii wmmnt officer in »shipj 

S^ih cm ea.niie(i, who has charge of the boats, saik, rixgiwilt ooloipti. 

Be ckda* iorfM Wh mm* u«M anchors, Cables, and cordagSi It is the bniwioiwrf this, 

BorS^^da^ onr stewirde”' ° 

*o ohere yo« all this Chrk^^^ with his mates in the worMnp of *yP;, ^ . ^ . 

' ' Tbo bnra'a head «i>Ji TnimtardA " llOATSWAIWIi MaTB 18 BB «S81«t»nt tO thS WntSWam 

f*® • bead With mustarde. atove-Tnentioned duties. withthedisaRWCiaile 

»i. - w## (Sax. a amall rrasal propollcd on addition of iiiflictinc all puniehraente to #iuoh like inaii 

hj J?owiijg or Baling. Tliero are a great are subjected. 

**^®*»jr «inds of boats, the constraction and tnachinery BonBrN* 5 fiT. (iS^e Lac*.) 

Of wmolvare Tcry different, according to tbo purposes Boustat. bob^-ntai, in Mar., a rope nsed to confitto 
if intended. Thus, they are occasion- the bowsprit downwards to the stem or cutw»ter« and 

^yanijht or strong, sharp or flat-bottomed, plnin or to counteract the force of the atav» of the forsmast, 
oci^entad; as they may be designed for swiftness which it draws upwards. It is fixed by pasmiig ano <tf 
or ^rden, for deep water or shallow, for sailing iu its ends through a hole bored in the fore part of thh 
tWhov or ttt sea, and for couTenience or pleasure. ^ cutwater, both ends being spliced Uiget hcr, so as to 

BoATBirL, hot€*~hUl mahe it twofold, oriiko the link of a chain. A dead- 
mt, 1 {Cancroma mnero* eye is then fixed iu it, and a lanyard passed tlwoOgb, , 
/»J'^cc),aniiihjibit»nt w'hioh communicates with another dead-eyo upon the 
Ca^nne, G-uiaua, bowsprit. This is Iheii drawn extremely tight by the 
H CiT'^nl aSy Brazil. It is faeh) of mechanical powers. 

about the size of the Boc, Bock-uabd, or Booxi^Asn, in the Saxon time, 
jMff - domestic hen. Its was what wc, at the present day, cfdl freehold land, or 

beak resembles a land held by charter; and it was by that ttamo distiu- 
reTem>»l, hav- guished fromwhich was copyhold land, 
f Jpff a strong keel- Bonn’s Law, in Astron., an arithmeticiil 

■ like ridge down the formula which apprc>ximatelir expresses the distances of 

^ middle ot the upper the planets from the suu. Kepler led the way to its 

mandible. The food discovery in un attempt to find a general law by whieh 
'* ^^41 ^ and geiiorfll hnbits thedistaheesof the planets from tlio sun were gorerned, 

j bird place it by showing that there was an umlne space )>etwecn the 

^ ^ berouB. orbits of Mars and Jupiter, in comparison with the 

BOATBitL, Itohu'fly hves by the relative distances of the planets from the sun. This 

I j j 1 t ■ wdes oi rivers. caused him to conjecture that a planet hitherto nn- 

hook, with a sharp obscTTcd really existed, having iU orbit between thoao 


Bodkin 


ancomma i.ne noatin a particularplace, declared that Kepler’s idea would be found to be an 
X. , . actual fact. The law itself is as followB:—Supposing 

^ severe pumshincnt inflicted 4 to represent the distance td* Mercury from the sun, 

ntr VriA A.n/<ltfnr PArssuna .-V,'. ...O'... _ .L / .. . . ' 


.M.U. J 1 -1 ;---- 11104 , wriij, iiK’ri'HSiUET ny iite raiiu iiio ui*!-* 

llm had anot.ber boat tanees of tho pliuicts from tbo sun are reappctjeely 

® WiDR left out through a hole represented as follows; and, for (hesukeofeompariton, 

♦nfiS. they fed him, the actual mean distances from the sun are given in 

. f ® ho another column, calculated on (ho supnositiou that the 

^ >h. ..„h 1. i, .0. 

•I»0t twenty days. Na»£ or PiAirKr. Dlstn-. i'racconliu* M„iai 

BoAmrs.—A boat is managed or propelled by either ., *■' **"' ® Dutsuce. 

elffii or oars. When tho art is pursued bv means of Mercury. 4 = 4 3'87 

it M termed yachting; when the propelling power ".v.■■ >+ .'i = 7 7-23 

ls«jMef oars, the art is termed rowing: (AVeKow. The Barth . 4-i-(3 x 2) = 10 10-00 

tliO said YacJitiw(S.) Mars. 4 + (3 x 1)= 16 J5-ii3 

Boai, Lifb-. fiSVe LirEBoiT.) Supposed Planet I . . ,.iy d, _ ,,o 

BoAT.l«wi9tiNa AppaBatts.—E very ship of war ■, j »-r 

osorries along with her boats for particular services • . 4+ (3 x Ifi) si 53 52-03 

*«WI wvery passenger-vessel is compelled by law to carry ™tu-n. 1 + (3 x 32) = 100 05-30 

• certain lianiber of boats. The ropes andTpullevs used f T**"**® . 'I + (•* x fit) =r l!t6 Jf)l-S3 

to lettingdovra these boats from the cranes or davits ^epfuue . 4+(3x123)= 288 300 00 

TTiat there must be some troth in, tbe system above 


wlaha of jT f ^ i . "craaoins; since 1HW7, wiiton nu tno place 

° ^ in that Kepler supposed to be occupied bvapknet. Thew 

fonn^MtrioaLt them'difticuliy is no very great deviation from file numbers arbitrarily 

they often capsized laid down, exceptin the case of Neptune. TbessteUit** 


Jjikc<m 0 uictiQQwbreak and KynastoD s difi- law m their rpAi')#sAtivAH ;stfunAMr«p%«n «ivAi«eaUekA 4 A 


and Kynaston’a dU- law in their respective distaneea from tlieir pitheii. 

Sgg’^g’.T !"-^ to many ships of war, the cube, orheiabedron. with si* sguare faces-, u4 

with four trimigular 

Igi^d (HSiadwrngeged byone man seated in theboat, Bobkiw. hod'-kin f Ane -fiar v a W« tted of 


Tf with the,|SreckB,Milhy tha nBei«rS 

? Bowans aear. These instruments were made sot only 


*. J!he bust,«»» men, the gear weighed nearly of fastening up the hair behind by meaSi of the 
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icSM'tiravaihi.'te Italy *114 partaof 6hira>any. The t«m 
bodkin nt th« preacipt ttna®, n»0» lj>nitic«I«s4y 

• to * 

Died foi':j|)iei‘oioi; hole* in elotfa. 
Fomeriy tho tern was givsn 
to a. dirk or dairger j and in 
fihttkspero, Hamlet is found 
sarinijr “ WhoVoold bear the 
wl'iips'aud scorns of time; Ti»» 
oppressor's wrong, the proud 
man’s contumely,.... When 
he himself might his quietus 
make with a hero Imdkiti." Xt 
is also the name of an instrn 
meiit with an eye, for drawing 
time, thread, or ribbon through 
a loop, &e. 

Bonn*, or Uonntie, bo'-del, an ancient Scottish 
copper coin, of the raluo of two pennies Scots, or the 
thtrd part of a hiiU'penny sterling. It is said to have 
been named after a master of the mint of tlie name of 
Bothwell. 

BoitListAtr Linifsiiv, W'-fe-fn, the public library of 
the nuirersity of Oxford, so called from Sir Thomas 
iJodley, by whom it was restored in IJiOf. He pre¬ 
sented to it a large collection of iiooks purchased on 
the coutment.and valued at JllO.lXKt. Other collections 
were seat in to such an extent that the old building 
Soon became insufficient to contain them; and a new 
wing was added to it by Sir Thom.ss, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid in 1 CIO. Ho also on bis death, 
in IBIS, left a considerable estate to the university, in 
lands and money, for salaries, repairs, and new books. 
Among the more important collections that hare since 
been iwded to it are those of the carl of Pembralre, 
John Selden, Archbisfiop Laud, Sir Thomas Boe, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, General .Fairfax, Richard Gough, and 
Francis llouco. The library has also been largely 
increased by purchases, and by iieing entitled to a 
copy of every work printed in the United Kingdom. 
At present it is estimated to contain about 2*15,0t)0 
printed Vvilumes, and ujiwards of 22,000 in manuscript. 
All members of the university who have takeiia degree 
are admitted to the use of the library; and literary 
persons properly recommended are also allowed to 
consult the ftoots. No books are allowed to be taken 
out of the libraiy. It is open between Lady-day and 
Miohaeitnaa from 9 in the morning to 4 in the after- 
noon, and between Mifhaelinn.« and La<ly-day from 10 
to 3. In terms ofs statute passed in Ih.jtl, a reading- 
room has been attached to the library, open throughout 
the year from 10 in the morning to’ioio the evening. 
—Eef. Memoirs qf lAbmrin, by .Edward Edwards. 

Bonx, bod'-e (Aiig.-Sax.), a term very variously 
used. In Phys. it denotes n solid, extended, palpable 
substance of three kinds; as a soli body,—one which, 
yielding to a blow, undergoes a change; a hard body,— 
one which remaiiiB nnnltered after being struck; au 
elastic body,—one whose form changes upon being 
Struck, but recovers sgain when the impelling force is 
removed. With respect to animals, liody signifies the 
fVame, Hie material substance, in oontriidistiuetion to 
the living prinoiple in beasts and (he soul in man; in 
Other words, matter a,s opposed to spirit. 

Boot Cototrus, pigments used in exeenting he¬ 
raldic paintings and iUiinrinated work, in wliichi the 
colour 18 required to be laid on in such a manner that 
it may form a thick uniform coating over the paper or 
veliom on which the outline is traced, utterly devoid 
oftransparency. Body colours for these purposes are 
generally sold in the form of powder, and require to 
be mixed with a little gum-wator. They can be made, 
however, by the mixture of any simple water-colour 
with flake-white or Chinese while; thus, the heraldic 
azure is obtained by mixing ultramarine or cobalt-blue 
with either of these pigments. Body colours prepared 
in this manner are used by painters to produce bril- 
Itsnt effects in water-colour drawings, asid form high 
lights, such as those reflected from armour, which 
cannot be obtained so clearly by putting on the eo- 
lonring ahade by ahade, or by wiping out with rag or 
ohmnbis leather. • 

Host of a CHtrnoE, the namousnally given to the 
nave of a ehureh, as distinct from the side-aisles and 
cbMioel. {SssNAra.) 

SOS' 


Boliiejldijm 'lBi*ethren 


l»U>«ipnt;:to.,tt*>y«t- <^ froiini •SvfiaM'':. 

speetes valuaiae flbres areobtained, iB;;^;dsaihseeilS^nV’; 
p»ya, a plant growing wild in Hepaul sod Stkkfih, i« 
the eoarc0 <if ceiebreiNsd Fooah wbiob fiiwfl 
the best European flax tVir t enacity, q^ls apemea nh* 
tains the height of six or eigiit feet ; birii-,tiM»*t«ib i* 
usually very slender. It is cut down for «ae when th* 
seed IB formed; the bark is then peeled'Off, driod) 
boiled with wood-ashes, and beaten withAitall^ to 
separate its component fibres, JK. epeefesn, The w^ 
rhea, also yields a very strong fibre; Wbich is mudo 
used in Hie East. S. aiceo, the Tehou Ida of tbo 
Chinese, is now known to yield the flhfiensed in tho 
niamifi^Ujre of the beautiful fabric called Chines* ! 
grass-cloth. The species eonstitoting this genuS wtifgl 
formerly regarded us species of DWieo, the nettle. 

BoeuTiAAriA, ieM-Au'-ej-e (so named nfter Boev* 
haave, the celebrated physiciaJi), in Bot., a gen, .Of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord, JVye/opi/UKSeie. TbO 
species ere employed medicinally, Mtb.in Peru and 
the East Indies, having emetic iuid purgative projiOir-) . 
ties, if. tuiierosa, a native of Pern, is eittfdOyed M« 
culinary vegetable. 

Boo, bog (Celtic, soft), the name oommonlf gi*di| 
to a wet spongy morass, composed, for the ihOw lSp’t* 
of decayed vegetable matter. The Bog pf 
most extensive of the numerous bogs Ifeund xa^,A 
British isles. Chstmoss, in Lancasnire, is ahofih^ 
celebrated bog, being twelve square miles in exjbept; 
The origin and composillon of bogs will be found td bn 
fully treated of under the head Peat. ■ , 

Boo-bkaw. (iS'ee Mkstasthsb.) 

lioo-nEAD Miwekai,, also known as the TorbaBBV 
head mineral (which see). 

Boo InoN-OKK, a ferruginous deposit found nt thn 
bottom of bogs. It consists mainly of peroxide of 
and is formed by the subsidence of the iron oxides siro 
carbonates held ir. solution by the bog water. Itoe* 
cure in some part.s of America in such large quantitlhn 
ns to be commercially valuable. It is ofs reddisb-browfi 
colour, and has been occasionally used as a pigiaent. 
Some varieties of bog iron-ore contain phoaphates. 

Boohob Bans. (See Lojinoir Glat.) 

Bog-Oak, Boo- wood, a name appliedito the truaika 
and large branches of oaks, firs, and other trees foui^ 
in Hie Irish and Bcotoh hogs. It derives its intsaim 
black colour from being impregnated with iron. It, is 
very hard, and is capable of receiving a high polish. 

It is much used in Ireland, in combination Witn gold 
and silver, for articles of jewellery. 

Booouixi, bog^m'-i-le, in Eccf. Hist., was the ngasw 
of a sect wliioh appeared in the 12th century, fodnd^ 
by Basil, who was burned by Alexius ComneBUS iu 
lil8. The name is derived from the Bulgaiian 
lord, and wiliii, have mercy. Their creed resetnblM 
the doctrines of the ancient Gnostics and ManichKODS. 
They believed in two principles in the universe, a good 
and an evil; that the soul or spirit emanated from the 
good principle, but that the body and all materid 
things were created by the evil one. Hepoe, they 
viewed the body as the prison-house of the immortM 
spirit, and believed that it ought to be enervated % 
fasting, contemplation, and otlier exercises, so that 
the soul might gradually be restored to its prijnitiva 
liberty. They were also opposed to marria^s, iSiey 
denied the reahtv of Christ’s body, and rq^ted the 
law of Moses. They used no prayer but the Turd's 
Praver, and rejecte'd all sacraments. This sect whs 
subjected to great persecution, but continued to exist 
down to the I3th century. 

Hoo-tbottbk, a term ofoontempt frequently ap^diefi 
to the lower classes of the Irish agricultural labourers, 
and founded ou the singular ability they have acqiiiredi 
by long custom and practice, of passing securely over. 
tfie extensive quagmires or bogs of their native country. 
Whore strangers would sink and sonietlmes perish in * 
the treacherous morass, their habits and instinots teach 
them to find a safe footing,—a faciUty which formerly 
was often eiwloyed to elude the pursuit of soldiiM, 
police, and officers of law. , 

BbllliMlAW. or MOBAVIAjr^SKTHKKJf, 
a sect of Christians, so called from the eonntries in 
which thmr originally 

selves “The Union of Brethren^ (L«tf«r Fiatrmt> . 













Bobemiiin Brethren 


' Sfc^;iizbM>%.Sfnig«us,. qf'.'BohWBi»». iibtmt .fiwrhbttt.bad'.cwaidtnralilr inoraw«d»'»s4-^]t«e':li|Hii3F'' 

ttid. midiile «f (Ito Aod w«i«fom«d of^ reiigtdua^y^dMrpwd |>eiwgiu {W>» o^er ^^wiirMmfiew 

•Wtsw tVMtwto oftto BttMttcnwbo t&«wlewojif;them,U:ke(>o&wqttent 

C>fa te i«i» *BOtfa«r party gt gaaritWy itt W more luents nti^fiHted tbe propriety of their bamgeome 
e«MMd to the em)M of p^ cd' eteioter ee> ruiee drawn op for their direetion end gnidKa^ Ao. 

«liuiiW>a»l dieeapiiiie.; In they behxde tbemaeleee oordh^ly, with the eesistenoe of Oount Zi'aMnlorf: 
to the btwdera of. SQem sad htcosvis, where thcw ( who is justly ooneidored to have been in some ieeseuro 
imnned thesnaelves into separate oosnmunitieB, sud the founder ofnbat society, towliicli be dsvotedA 
disia^tnshed ^temsrires frcen the rest of the Hussites life, property, and energy), oertain arUdee of tK^» 
to the asms of Brothers of the Law of Christ, the were drawn up, which, leuring all the distittctive d^ 
tlidoa .Of Birtthiwa,. or Bretluren. !Fbey suf- trines of the various .Protestant deuomiustions eiitireily 

farad great pwseootio&s, both from the Calixtines and oat of the queetion, adopted, as articles of faith, only 
WboBomaa CatfaOlMie; but they suflered unresistingly, those fnadameDtal Scripture truths on which ili^ a|i 
Oi^WieiiW notbing bat reasoutwle remonstrances and agreed, and, at the eume time, introduced a eyetem of 
w' tbo rara of their persecutors. Hhm were social compact and church discipline rcseiomtng that: 
dAes eonfaunded by their opponents with the Walden- of the ancient church of Bohemian Brethren. Thrae 
ras add Bicardsi and, on acconot of tlimr being fre- articles were, after mature deliberation, adopted by 
Hgashtly eom^lted to conceal themselves in caverns aU the iuhabitants of Herrnhut, who pledged tbam- 
Slid ewtapi places, tliey were called Cave-dwellers selves mutually to their observance, under the tuune of 
iBSiWibeaieneer). In spite of ptOTecution, however, a Brotherly Agreement, in 17il7. They admit among , 
from &e steadfastness of their faith and the purity of them individuals from all Protestant denomiuatioos, 
thmi .morals, their numbers ^atly increased, and in without renouncing their original church or creed. 
IgOd they numbered 21)0 parishes, most of whom bad In fact, they strenuously object to being considered 
^A^ele connected with them. It being against tbeir a separate acet or denomiiiatiou, maintsining that 
jpri&cinles to engage in strife, they refused to take up their nnion is founded excluaiveiv on general Chris- 
aims In the Smalcaldic war agatust the Protestants, tian doctrines, and that their 'pecnliarities relate 
aad.ia consequence, Ferdinand deprived them of their solely to their social oraanisation, by which they 
dmndies; and in IbtS about 1,000 of them retired attempt to put truly CLristiaa principles of life 
fatO PolaM and Prussia, where they at first settled at and conduct into aotnai practice. They profess a 
llanenwerder. The agreement which these exiles general adherence to the Asgsburg Confimsion, bnt 
aatered into at Sentomir with the Polish reformers in avoid discussions respecting the apccttlative doe* 
1570, and, still more, the Dissenters'Peace Act of the trines of Christianity. At a generar syuod held at 
f olira Cemvention in 1572, secured them toleration in Barbj in 1775, it Was agreed that they smadtisstly 
falat COBB t ry j while the subseqnent peraeoutiuns of maintain the following five points, witliout lesneuing 
Bigismondni. nnited them stiU more closely to the the importance of any other article of the Christian 


Befbemera, with whom they have maintaini 


more closely to the the importance of any other article of the Christian 
I maintained a con- faith 1. The doctrine of the nniveirsal depravity of 


aek. in. Horavin. The Thirty Years' War, wbieh ter- 


faith :—1. The doctrine of the univeirfial depravity of 
man, and that, since the fall, he has no power whatever 
left to help hiiuseli'. 2. The doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ. 3. The doctrine of the atonement and mUs- 
faction made for us by desns Christ ^ and that by lux 


vninated ao disastrously for the Protestant cause, oe- merits alone we receive freclv the forgiveness nf afo 
eaaieiaed the entire destruction of the Bohemian and sanctibcation in soul and body. A The doetrine 

dburshes and broke up their societies. Their last of the Holy Bpirit and the oporation of bis grace; 

bishop, Amos Comeaios, took refuge in Hngland, and that it is he who worketh in us conviction of sin, fidth 
ceOBmended H>e cause of bis people to tbeir pious in Jesus, and pureness iu heart. 5. The doctrine of 

bretiuren of Church of England. About this the fruits of faith; that faith must evidence itself by 

period, some of the persecuted refugees obtained pro* willing obedience to tbe eommandmonls of Clod, frraa 
faetiOA smd privileges frona tbe English government, love and gratitude. Their church is episcopri in foRB^ 
«ad tiie Oburch of Austin Friars, in the centre of and they have three orders of clergy,—hishops,prea« 
XalBdoil, svaa granted to one of their ministers. Again, byters, and deacons. The bishops alone are authorised 
in rite of Charles 11. and Gleorge I., the case <n to ordain ministers; but they possess no antliority in 

tbeee aufforers was recommended to the people of the government of the church, except such as they 
Sagland, and moneys collected for their aid in the derive from sometotber otSiie. The presbyters are the 
ehturites througiumt the kingdom, with the express ordained stated nutdsters of the communities. The 
mueriomtf two snocessive archbishops of Canterbury, degree of deacon is tbe first bestowed npon young 
TSfow remained in their own country eontinura ministers and missionaries, by which they are autihor- 
taxBMt secretly and by stealth, unti], at last, a Dumbm ised to administer the B.scraments. It is a general 
trfOsem found refuge on the estates of Count Zinsen- principle of the society, that their social organixatfoa 
drat >» liBB^iai where they built an humble village, is in no cose to interfere with their duties m citixera 
nod named it iSsrmkui (^tbe Lord's shelter), and which and subjects of the govemments under which they live, 
isabdlriie {wincipal setUeinent of the society. They Where they form separate oommuuities, theydbaot 
Brut appeoMd as a body in England shortly before the | allow the permanent residence of auv persons as house* 
middle of ^e last century. They laid their case before holders who are not members in full oommunioB, atri 
prahameut, when their jsoctrines, discipline, and his- wbohavenotsigned theBrolheriyAgreement; butthey 
tray were ecrapuloasly investigated by committees of freely admit to temporary resi^ncs among them of 


feOMl bouses; |itnd two bills were psssed (20 Geo. IL such persons as ore trilling to conform to their extecmri 
m 44 mid 22 Geo. II. c. 30) in 1747 and 1740, exempt- regulations. Accordingto these, oU kinds of amiMmneBtai 
iag tlMm from taking oaths and lieoring arms in eer- considered dangerous to strict morality ore furbh&B, 
tarn eases. The early Brethren attempted to restore —-as balls, dancing, plavs, gamblin g of any kind, und aB 
tlw primitive pori^ of the Christian church, and promiscaouH assemblies of the youth of borii iesM, la 
foamed their constitution aosordiug to the accounts tlie contiuental communities to which niunairiedima 
riHri xemaia of tfae Apostolic chorcbes. They took the and boys not lielongingtothefamilieeof thecommusity 
Seririgtrr* ground of their doctrines, and exer* resort, in order to prepare themselves fox misrioaaip 
- cieea * etrict system of superintendonee over their or other labours, these reside ouder ttie cage of .M 
memran. extending even to tbe minute details of do- elder of their own class, in a boildiag c^ed ifae dingfa 
mdsbUthfoi For that imrpose, they hod a number of Brethren’s house, where usually divers foades and 
degrees,—via. ordaining bishops, man ufaotnres arc carried on for the benefit of the heora 
raariws and ooueeoioOT, jmesbyters or preachers,de»- oroommnnity; for it is ageneral ride wirii themthBfc 
iMM, mdilhe^ and acoly^.—aoioBg whom the manage- every member of the society devote himself to some 
iMMfi of tfe« eralesiastical, moral, and mvil ali'airs of uaeful occupation. A similm* house, under the gtddram 
■ribie eramiiiniiy was distributed. They had three of a female superintendent, is cidfad the Siugle iietorat 
iriraira of rara>bere>'**‘b!^imers, prottcientii, and the house; and in larger oonununities there are msasimtlra 
ptfao4>eBd three degrees of exconunuu^atinn, ond houses for widows'whoi^ wish to live retired. IMh 
made «.ognifnl of the sexes. When tbe division of sex and station is placed ander the speofal 

amfoer #f raaigrauta from Bohemia and Moravia to guidance of elders of their own dcarawtUm, wfaBaa 
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prQ*iM# it =to ti>«m witb (pwd wiviae mA 
•^twaitiob, aad to their **iner«a intorwitt*. 


^towfoantri es wcH to •^twi^iDg to the 
-toilttoeof toe uiwTiedpeopbi. jMI tteto emcw ef both 


to *iibih toe eecmositietiil ooneerse of the cotnwtioity 
Metotrostoft, form topper the board of eldcra, in 
ntumi resta the government of the oofeniMmity, with 
toebonenrrenoe of tlm committee elected by thein- 
haUtWta for alt temporal ooooeme. Tfaia committee 
ttHwiriilteDds the obeerrsnce of all rogxilatioiui, baa 
charge of tlie imlioe, and deoidoa differences between 
in^ridnala, Jaattore of general interest are submitted 
to a meeting of the whole comnmnity. The female 
etdora, thou^ thi^ attend the board of elders, haye no 
y<«e in toeir deliberotione. The most diatingaiehmg 
feature of this body is tbeir earnest and utiremitting 
eitortato diffuse a knowledge of ChriatianilT to the 
moat remote and neglected portions of the globe, It is 
tots that has more partkidarly gained tliem the esteem 
of *0 many great and good men. “Who," saraDr. 
Ohabnets, in reviewing thegood that had t>een effected 
bj their means, “would not long to be in j»rts«e*«ion 
Oftbe toarro by which they liave wrought this wonder- 
fhl tvanaformaiion,—who would not willingly exchange 
for it idi the parade of human eloquence, and nil the 
confidence of human argument,” In 1851 the number 
of tbehr ehapals iu England and Wales was 113, with 
9,805 eHtiuga. Thinigh the entire number of memhere 
in that year did not exceed 12,iKtO in Europe, nor (1,000 
in America, they hud 201 missionaries and 70 settle¬ 
ments distributed amongtho 11 ottentota, {rreenlaiidees, 
Esqttbnanx, Indians, Australian aborigineB, and the 
nefpwjs of the West Indies and AtneTiea. The imni- 
lier of converts tielougiug to the luissionary congrega¬ 
tions waa about 70,(W. The annual expense of carry¬ 
ing cm this great work is only about .t'13,0iH), thre’e- 
fohrlhs of which are raised W oiher Christian bodies 
(principally by the Ohurch of lingliimt), who appreciate 
(be value of their labours. 

Bokxhish Esjcgcaob astp I,n:JiBA,Ti.iisE. -- The 
Bohemian language, termed by the jwoplo themeelves 
the (TieecAisk, is abranoh of the Slavonic, and is spoken 
ty ttlmut 7,000,(Ki0of persons in llijhemia, Moravia, and 
tipper Hungary. It is one of the best dialects of the 
West fflavonic.'and is distinguished from ite sister dia¬ 
lects 1^ the number of its roots, its great flesibility, 
precision of expression, and elegant grammatical eon- 
stmetion. Like all the Slavonic tongues, however, it 
wmits a proper form of the passive voice. It is the 
moBtjmwwful and mauly.butat the same time the hard¬ 
est 01 toe Slavonic iangitages. It is also distinguished 
by its precise and regidar orihogrsphy, iotrodncod in 
toe I5to eentory by John Utiss, in w hich, by the use of 
the Boman alphabet, every sound has a perticnlar 
ehiiracter assigned to it. What, however, chiefly dis- 
tiogtiishes it from most of the other European languages 
is, that here, as in the ancient tongues, toe quantity 
prevails, while in the modem tongues it is the accent 
that governs. It is thus particularly well adapted to 
raprweut the various kinds of (Ireek and Latin metres. 
Ko other tongue can so eorapletely and forcibly, and 
yet BO natnriuly, convey the meaning of the ancient 
towsiCA in translation oe the Bohemiau, Its grammar 
i* mewe diSBcult to master than that of moat other 
Bitrupean languages, on account of its complicated 
forms and construction. The Bohemian literat.ore is 
lAdCr than that of any of the other Slavouic tonguco, 
Messing to teaat as early us the litth century. Of the 
earliest rwriod of its history, or that preceding the time 
of JohnMitH, several remains still citist. In 1317, Mr. 
IBanka, keeper of the N ational Museum, discovered at 
Xfiniginbef part of a culleotion of epic and lyric poems 
of toe lath ocutury, which awi saijj to Im ciiwraeterised 
^gpeatpower.fecliog, andtendcnieBs. Thei'cremain, 
b^des, of this period, about twenty poetical, and over 
fifty prose works, great or sttioU. Among these are, 
Daiimil’a “ Bohemian Chronicle,” m verse (IHIA); 
®WBns« of Stitny’s “ Ijchrbnoh ffir ncinc Kinder" 
(ISTfi) j toe still popular fable of the “ Council of the 
Bemta;^ Andrew of Baba’s work on (lie Judicial Con- 
atittailoii Bohemia (1402) i^^ud the coniedy of the 
*‘]C<»mtobaiik “ (^oekMlierJ, about the beginning of 
toe Ifito eeatory. Jolm Hnss, like Martin Lutoerj w os 


a ntonnerin hwgiMga aa wall u ia 
'ius tohe dates A. new peitofi 'ttfvMitoet^nr.'MtoeiiiM 
: -:ge:.tieidwd-aBd’imi»^^ 

tram^toia toe Iwle, and wto toe anther of aegiaa 
(wetoqr book's benldes'.' X«t hiainftueiiw on the liWIMic 
tore arose leas ^ whto he wroto toan by toa vigoBr 
which he imparted to it. In the tdd litirartea asad! 
archives Be, nnknown and disregarded, ahmoat isinnsus> 
rabie tracts and toeatues, dogmatic, ptdrasicM, snii; 
asoeticid, by the different sects of Hussites of toir Tito’ 
centuipy. Poetry sank almost to mere rhymertthwi^ 
some of the church hymns of toe Hmtittes ire , 
without poetical merit. The prose, hbsre^w'* ol'toto'; 
period became more fixed and exprtMivO^ittd' wss thi 
only medium of all public tranaactiims. The stsdo 
papers, as weti aa the correspondeuce (ffthe Statesmen 
of this period, are excellent speoimeus (if a euii^ ofaMri 
terse, and expressive style, It ispartkRdBriTneh ii 
national works; and of the historieto woiia ortoit-pp* 
riod, a number have been edited by Balatiy in hie fitevy 
foTM Sernm Sohemicarum (1839), The period fietma 
1526 to 1620 is called by the Bohemians the gidden d|pl of 
thei rliterature. Huriog it, particularly tmaSr tbS 
of Itudolphll. (1576—1611), aB toe KetencoB andirte 
were studied with diligence, and an artachimenf to too 
same was publicly manifested by sB domes ef Soeio^» 
Education was ninch attended to, and indPrtqfneahHMlI 
there were two universities and sixteen otoerisntiuirioa 
of education, among which were seversi giiil’-seihoblas: 
while throughout the country there ★«* auffioitoiat 
gymuosinins and parish schools. Thelangm^rsacm^ 
Its highest point, noth grammatically Biid aoeisilly ( aHw 
the number of works of every kind and obaractor’toast 
appeared daring this period is very TemoibaWe. Tit 
it cannot be said that the works of this time «Hspl^ 
any groat amount of originality or genius. The fburto 
period begins with 1620 aod ends with 1774i,wbein, ultei 
the battle of tbeWliitc Mountain, the whole BeheiWiaa 
nation submiited to the conqueror. Perhaps aever’fiifi 
H ]ieople so speedily IxU from a high state Of imitivatiaat 
back to the deepest barbarism. The leoffiiiff mmi of 
the nation mostly perished liy the awerd ; the eter«, 
Bcholars, nobility, and in general all the more in®* 
vatad part of the nation, left the country. Thtur 
places were supplied by Italian, Dutdi, Spanish, Qer> 
roan, and other adveriturei-s, who came in troopi, iltil 
ptwsessed themselves of all dignities and <^ees, Jesuit 
missionaries went from place to place and house to 
house, aecotnjianicd by soldiers, in order to take and: 
destroy all books snepeeted of heresy. This us forte* 
nate. (lestraction of books wm eontinned far tutetoe 
I8th century; and even so late as 1750 too Jesuit 
Antony Kohies boasted that he had destroyed 60,060 
Bohemian books. It is therefore matter of wuuder 
that we still possess so much as we do of the aaeisnt 
literature. In the early jiart of this period th^ were 
still some writers who, indebted for their eultore to 
j the previous period, continued to shed a kind Of Bstei 
on this deep darkness; and mauT of them pttoBshed 
works in Amsterdam, Berlin, Bresden, and otote 
places, and eent them to Bohemia. One of the last of 
these bri;tot stars was Johann AmoaComenius, toe late 
[biahop of the Bohemian Brethren, aod who -is stffl 
known as a writer on education. In 1774 an impetoti 
’ decree ordered the cetabliahmeiit of German schcMfi*— 
normal, high, and elementary—throughout Bohemiat 
; and in 1781 it was deoread, that in the hiabor acheiola 
instractiem should only be given in Gertnau ; so tote 
one could only obtain the elemente of learning in his 
mother tongue. This, whidi seemed tobe a deatb-Mow 
to toe language, hod iu reality a oontraiy effeet. It 
stirred to new life the slumbering euergiee of jiatriowe 
men in behalf of their mother tongue. General Count 
Prancis Kinsky and the historian Peleel were among 
the first to come forward and vindicate the daima Of 
[the unfortunate languium; wd thev at tength smt- 
eeeded iu oliteiaing some slight mouiftcaiioiws of toe 
i decree, so that in the higher militery schools instrue* 
tion might be given in the Bohemian tongue. A num- 
i ber.of distinguishod writers also arose, who made use 
! of this language; as Behsel tho hietoriaiii whose sum* 

I •• Nowa Kronvlm Caeaka” (179I-!«S> is one of toe b^ 
i handlKwks of Bohemian hisflhy; toe monk F. 

I ProchaskB. Wcnael M. KramtWnw, Hobrowsky, ^ 

I others. The labours of these individuals at Itegto wO 
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to w iBS|UN»«meiit to the stoto of matton; aad in the pnrpoM of iiire«eiiti«|; the tonnatfm fhtoa 

the toefuetotion*- Tfi««3diti<to«f ohtotKh^.m unmovtoto 
SeheiaiMl leiwtii^n ja toi>s.e^BUtoa»B. Since thet' to the water to the hoitofi ee praptoed 
tone a tcwe ol toe olddieleethM heea rapUly cxtoad- wwidt, is reir cffectusl. The ohlorioe catohmtoiimto 
ine, BiM a hhowleaito c>f it has heea diffttsea thron((h the liute, and the carhonio acid with tha'amtoca^ 
att duMs of'.Boototo* In poetoy and beilcs-lettros, forming chloride of calcinm and oariiAnate ef aMtonto, 
amone tha namaa that have recently arisen arc two very solable salts. Chloride of tin and tolndine 
Cselakewshy, SoQai', H.oUy, Jjanger, Schneider, and carbonates are also used for this purpose. , _ - 
others f ' in phtodogy, Juhginann, Schafarik, Uanka, BoiiiKQ-roiSTS, Soi/'-iKV potiits.—A liqtdd it l^d te 

Mid Bresi; to history, Palacky and Tomek; in archss- boil when it is made to assume a constant state of ebui' 
OlojZy, Schafarik ana Wooel; ingeography, Sehadek litionbytheformstionofbuVdilesofits'rapourhytoetoS 


^.susd Zap; to pnywoe, teclmology, Ac., MedlukzcS, of heat. The hoiUng-poiuts ol tii]uias aixter acoorotsg 
StoCtMta, Amerting, and others. Since 1B3I there has to their chcniicul constitution; in many instances, to 
heen, to connection with the Bohemian museum at direct ratio to the did'erencca in their oompoaStien. 
Ptofitte, a sfieoial committee for tlio oultiration of The boiling-point of the same liquid may rary under 
Bohctoisn literature, numbering in 1849 4,000 mem- dvfleront circumstances; such as the preasnro on ita 
hera. It has aided in the publication, among other surface, the amount of attraction exerted by the rciael 
works, of Schafarik’s “Slaronic Antiquities" and containing it, or by salts held liy it in solution. Boiling, 
JongSttann’s“Bexicon" and bis "History of Litera- or the emission of steam in bubbles, consists to the 
tosw." In 1881 there were published twenty-two formation of a i^apour of equal elasticity to that of thC 
Xhiheinian journals, of which eleven appeared in atmosphere, which exerts its pressure on the suif^ 
BMutania, five in Moravia, four in Hungary, and two at of the liquid. It therefore foUows, that any lessenmg 
Vtonna.—if<f. Brocthaus' Conver»itiioK> Lexikon. or increasing of the pressure of the air is acoompanicd 
Bomsiha}I Waxwiko, wdx'-wiKy {liomb^cinera ga-r- by a corresponding depressioa or elevation of the 
ntto), a bird which is a winter visitant to Britain. The boiling-puiut. This fact is made evident by thefamiliar 
country in which the young are reared is not known expenmont of placing warm water under the receiver 
with certainty. M. Temminck, however, states that of an air-pump, when, on exhausting the air, ebullition 
the Buropean waxwing breeds in the eastern part of takes place, from the diminished pressure. Biquids, 
toe HOTth of Europe, and lives in the northern parts in general, boil from 00^ to ]<PP lower than their ordi- 
of Asia. l*he waxwing is about the size of the starling, nary boiling-point wrheu heated in vacua. Xbisproperty 
and is diatingDiahed more for its pretty plamsge and is made use of in the manufacture of certain medlciniu 
gracefulform than for superior vocalization. preparations, the properties of which would be de* 

Boix, boil, called also /itrunculut, from the Batin stroyed by exposure to a temperature of 212^. Ad- 
/uro, 1 rage, on account of the violent beat and in- vantogo has been taken of this property of fluids in 
fiammation attending it, is a hard painful tumour of the measurement of heights. M. Sauasure found that 
the skio and the subjacent cellular tisane. It makes on the summit of Mont Blanc, which is nearly three 
its appearance as a small bard inflamed spot on the miles above the level of the «ca, water boiled at ISS® 
akii^ and gradually enlarges into a painful tumour, Fail.; and M. Wissc ob.xcrvcd the boiling-point of 
having a wWte conical centre, surrounded by a hard water to be 185” Fah. on Mount Bc^chincha, while the 


tecbnolog 


fiedlukzek, of heat. The boiling-points of liquids differ aooordtog 


commonly mixed with Wood, and a central mass Called is produced. It has also been asecrtaiued that a 
the core. This last often lies deep, and cousea con- variation of onc-tenth of an inch in the barometer pro- 
aidetable pain before coming away; but. without its duces a diflerence of more than a twentieth ra a 
removal, the abscess will not heal. Boils, though degree Fah. in the boiling-point. The oonlraiy property 
Muerally very troublesome, are not attended with of increase of pressure causing elevation of tiio boiling- 
danger. They occur mostly in young and vigorous (loint, is evident from the above cimsideralions, Fa- 
persons; but they also occasionally break out upon pin's digester is an example of this. By confining 
tile w«mk and delicate. They sometimes f How each water in an air-tight vessel, it may be heated to a tem- 
otoer to rapid succession, and are most common in the perature only limited by the atrength of (ho vessel. 
Storing. They all take their rise in some disordered This property is taken adv.mtago of in tlie preparation 
State of the digestive organa; and hence it is necessary of gelatine from bous^., which arc heated to a tempera- 
that tito bowels be at first freely opened, and then turc much higher than 212” Ftih. By this means the 
regulated by gentle unirritating'laxatives. The diet gelatine is easily separated from the earthy matter. 


e plain and simple, and stimulants ought to although the bones might be boiled for hours at 


ha avoided. In delicate constitutions a course of sar- Fsh. without any such eifret tskin 


The at- 



aaparilla will be found of great use. In dealing with traction of a fluid for the aut face of uie vessel to which 
the boil itsedf, suppuration is to be hastened and per- it is boiled has a great infiuoiion on the boiliug-i>oitit, 
ferted by means of linseed-meal poultices ; and as soon Water Iioila at 212” in a mctallio vessel, in a gtaM 
as toa prominent part of the swelling becomes soft, a vessel at 314”, while in a vessel varnished inside with 
free opening should be made into it with a lancet, and elicU-lac the heat may be raised to 22b° without ebnl- 
ai.muchmotter as can be pressed out of it by tolerably lition taking place. 'The influence of salts held to 
firm pressure should be removed, together with the solution is very marked. A saturated aolutiun of 
enre.; hr ihe poultices should bo continued until the chlorate of pota.sh, i. c. containing lU fi per coot.of to* 
core is. drawn out, when the wound will speedily heal, salt, boils at 220” Fah.; a saturated solution of clfioride 
.BfHXxa, Soif'-er, a name applied to vessels in which of calcium, containing ;{2.< per cent, tif the salt, Itoila 
VMitor or other fluids arc exposed to heat, for the pur- at Fab., while a saturated solution of acetate .of 
pose of erapoiTtttion, or for tlie formation of steam, potash, coutaiuiiig 79,8 per cent, of tbe sait, hothiait 
Small boilers are mo.stly made of copper ; larger ones 330'’Fah. It will be seen from these examples that 
of the best wrought iron. They are of various the qnantiU- of salt contained in the liqtUd does not 
ihapea, being generally constructed so as to obtain directly intfaeace the boiling-point. From the experi- 
toa largest heating surlace with the stmillest cubical nients of Kopp and otliCTS. it has been discovered that 
eeatenis. {See SrxsM-BsGiifB, Locomoti vx, Svoab- an exact ratio eii.sts between the chemical constHnlioa 
kcriinM'a.) By the continual evaporation of the of certain liquids and their boiling-points at toe samg 
Wfater to fteam boilers, the saline matter contained in pressure. 'Thus methvlie, cthylio, propyUo, and bu« 
ftfit toH becomes so concentrated, as to form ad«po.sit tylio alcohols diller from each' other by an increment 
toe sides and bottom. In many instances, ofC.lT,, and their boiling-points differ br an inerM 
•aberttoly Whan the water used is greasy, this depo.sit ment ot 31'4” Fab. Another eiainpie of this is show* 
ha* been to* caUscof explosions, from covering the iron in (be hydrocarbons benzole, loluolc, xyltdc, and ga» 
ito tightly as to allow it to become red hot all through, mole, the dilTerence in flieir composition being C^«. 
^e inerostation, on being exposed to snob a. tempera- while the difierenco of their Ixaibiig-points is 41^ FaS. 
finre, ieraeksi and too wOier, suddenly SHhwiUtcd to the The same relation runs through ttw* ' “ ' 

■ the red-hot metal, bursts into gas, anexpto- aldchyds, and salts or toes* bMica. ' 

toe reanlt. Many remedlM are to uae for ktaldo itf the bofitog-pototo Of diffcm' liquids U 









iWnUtlitiMWfHw in 

]U«nitsili of " fo wMc^ ««Kb 

4li« Mai!«iof it naHnwd iort oQis|itoto dettitt ^ 
joiate.- 'V'' ■■■ , -■ ; ■ " . , ^ .; 

' i^otox!d«:ofKito)Ben..jio .— 157 

Cw^niojlaid ...... — lOS 

Oyinogett ....y ~ . 7 

6n)|>liavont Acid .... *1* 17'0 

, CWari< Etber .... 61-0 

Aldebyd;....... 60*4 

Ether..... 9-V8 

Brotide Ether ...—•• 105‘8 

Bisnlpbhle of CitrboD. llH-5 

Torchlofide of Silicon .. 138-2 

Bromine ....14.5'4 

Wood Spirit..... 'J‘10'0 

Aoetie Ether.. 16-t-9 

Alcohol . IW-l 

Benzole... 176-8 

Botch Eiqoid . 184’7 

Woter, B. 29 03 ins. 213 0 

Bomio Acid.,.. 231-5 

Aoetio Acid...... 2‘Kl-l 

Fousel Oil.;.. ki9'8 

Terchlotide of Arsenic. 273-0 

Butyric Acid .314-6 

Tertiromido of Phosphorus.347-5 

Sulphur.. 60ft 

Bttiphuric Acid.61ft 

Mercutj- .. 6(i3 

Water <» c'jciio (Thomson). ftS 

,t 11.16-6 ins.. 181 

„ B. 20-8 ins... Iftt 

„ n. 2.5-4 ins.. 26* 

„ B. 31-7 ins. 215 * 

„ under a prcssnre of 2 atmospheres 24ft 
ft tt ft 16 tf ... 356‘6 

ft It II II ... 41o 4 

Saturated Solution of common Salt . 237 

„ „ Nitre.... 240 

,, „ Nitrate of Time... 304 

,1 „ Acetate of Pottwh SiiO 

,, t, ChloridcofCalcium 353 

(.%« PiartuTfON.) 

Boiuho SpniNCrB, or CaTSKSs, the name given to 
certain springs in Iceland, where boiling water is 
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Boitiira spsuros. 

hrowa up. They are very numerous, and are piinci- 
>a% situated in the western part of the island, in a 
mallplain, sizteeniaUes north of tli« village of Skalholt. 
ioine of these ejprtnga throw(mp a column of boiling 
sater 800 feet high and 10 feet in diameter. The 
i^out deposit* 01 the Great Geyser have formed for 
' 300 


it a nearly (drohlar basiflj awards of IMl it 
diameter > it slt^es towsirew #b <wiitne like a “ 
end has an average depth of live feat. Intifensk 
is a eyliadrioal passage, about seventy feet deep 4 
twelva feet in dianietori up which Gte boiUng i ' 
rises and the eruptions burst forOi; These «wj 
occur at periodical intervals, and ate preceded tty a 
loiid report tike that of artfllcry. Sir StauByiBl' 
describing this spring, says ttiat the 'ivater in the Inuih* 
was first violently agitated, and the grohiid shidiea; 
the air was then lillcd with volumes of steaui, ivd&ie 
over each other as they ascended in a 4iianocri»^&« 
pressiWy beautiful, through which columns of water,, 
shivering into foam, darted in rapid snccpasioa to the 
height of nearly 100 feet. It has been ascertained that 
the boiling springs of Iceland have been pu^oglhc 
the last 600 years; but very material chsmges nave 
taken place from time to time amongst them. TNy 
have doubtless a connection with the volcanoes vAkn 
abound in the island; and their temperature vsiri^ 
from 188“ to 213“ Fahrenheit. The inhabitants uC 
Iceland use them for bathing when their ppSitiuU sn 
and also for boiling fish, evaporating sea-water, i 
sneb-like purposes. 

BotnaBsaBci Bans, boV-dertbairg, in Gcol., a , 
cal group of tertinry sands and gravels ocenrriug ife 
the Bolderbcrg bill, about 40 miles from Brussela. 

BotB, AaMrsuir, bole (Swed. boi), a dark-red . 
hydrated silicate of alumina, mired with peroxide uC 
iron in large quantities. It also contairfi traces of hitsa 
and magnesia. It is occasionally used for coarse paint 
and for stage purposes. When the amount of 
nesia is such as to cause it to feel greasy, it is torthCd 
mountain eoap, or Jelt-bol, . 

Bona, in Geoh, a term sometimes applied to any 
friable clayey shale or earth coloured red orbrowu by 
peroxide of iron. 

Botsao, 5o-laiy-o (Span.), aSpanish nationiddance, 
nsually accompanied with the castanets and the ci^er*, 
and sometimes with the voie.e. The dance is intendeit 
to represent a love-story, commencing with eoytMass 
and diHidcnce, and gradually rising to ii.e ctpresdiMi 
of passionate ecstasy. It is in the time of a miUltete 
ana has a marked and singular rhythm. 

Bor.ETCs, bo-le'-tui, in Dot., a gen. of/angt, wh«sb 
may be distinguished frbm Agaricut by the ansenCe of 
gills, the under-sidc of the cap or pilous being eovered 
by a porous layer composed of innumerable short ttibea 
united together. Some of the species are edible, though 
they are all set down as mere toadstools by the mnsb- 
room-gatherers of this country. B. ednlU, the Oeps 
ordinaire of the French markets, is much used througir- 
out the European continent. It grows in woody situ* 
ation.s and attains a considerable size, the cap being 
nsnally six or seven inches across. Tlws colour of the 
cap ranges from light brown to brownish-blac^ white 
that of the layer of tubes beneath it at first white, thea 
yellow, and finally yellowish-green. The etemis thkil^ 
solid, and beautifully reticulated. To preptafe the 
fungus for the table.'the layer of tubes, the skin,aad 
the stem, must, be thrown away, for noUiing but the 
firm and delicate flesh of the cap is to be eaten. This 
mav be either eaten raw with salt imd pepp«r, or 
cooked like a common mushroom. Many oflier speoiea 
are usually found exposed for ealo in the I’Vench wae* 
kets. 

BontAWPiaTS, boV~land-itH, a society of Jesuits »t 
Antwerp, who are celebrated from liaving uodcrtaken 
the publication of a work entitled “ Acta Sanctorum,'* 
which was to give all that was known concerning the 
saints of the Koman Catholio church. The work was 
projected by Heribert llnsweyde, but be died befwe 
any part of it was ready for the press, and was eud- 
ceeded by John Boltand, who gave his naino to tit* 
society, and by whom the two first volumes (for Janu¬ 
ary) were published in 1643. The tliree for February 
appeared in 1638, and the three for March in _ 166^ 
In consequence of the suppression of the Order of 
Jesuits in 1778, this society removed to the Augus¬ 
tine abbey of Gandenberg, at Brussels, where it 
eontinned till the accession of Joseph II., which leu to 
its di.s»olation. In 1789 the Prmraonstraton abbey of 
Tongerioo. in Brabant, took%j) the colossal task « 
earryingon thepubUoation ofthe “ Aeta Sanctorumj^ 
but Bcaroely had the 63rd volume of the work 







































^ filial Hht lBr«Boh'«oettpwtion fnit Mt and to their too 
Bxa^ In lasr naenltelMdiat m i 

iastitutod the Bidi^ f oaKHMienti wliMh se^ 


lnriidnnnan!ni>l4MUS‘Of|^0^finBc»fi»^ nore Bamenghi (named BaenaciiiTeilo), Xn&tmmimnn 

Mnfej itMdin liUtIhie toiinne amieared. Simw Imois^ Primatiocio, and Poilegiioo ^peiclL f^hehret 


peiateni who, iraehed AmgreatA emiueaM 
EiCMds. The ta«it j)aisft«^ nf 
we lehocd wheXtouriaidldlilt the i6th eentnin, 
ncht (named BaenacaTailo), hm^emmu-vm 


mt leme Pmo more vdlnmeB baTe been pubbalied, J of these int roduced'an imitation ef the ^ie ef :.3^iiiie3lo 
tta Uat-inlsSSt ^nfing the work down towe 2‘ind of into his works, wkioh was copied l^hie imp^j whOo 
OetofaWi and, when dmahed, it is espeoted to occap 7 the last-nam^, after passing his inmlj yMrS jhi the 
70large folio volumes. It wasjestimated that the SO studio of BscnacaTallo, etudied uodur S&lnMdJksia^ 


TOlarge folio volumes. It was estimated that the SO studio of BacnacaTallo, studied uodws&hMj 
wotoBea imhliahed beioro the French revolution con- at Ronse, and infused much of tbs apitdt of thhi 


vaCT SUicoau merit, and though abounding in legends only sought to combine the successful modes of trei^ 
SDSd aihwMhties, they contain much valuable historical mont adopted by Rafaelle, Michael Angelo, and o^er 
teftmmation* and the documentary evidence is often artists of eminence, in a manner approaihing mrvilit¥ 


^ and honestly criticised. 

AWDB, M'-lards (Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., are large 


and mere auperfleial roanneriaro, was shartwtorwwo 
its culminating point in tlie produetioos of lindayito 


afoiAiSwe, uov-uxrdt (Aug.-bax.;, ut M.ar., are targe its culminating point in the prouuetioDB ot uticovioo 
waits sunk in the ground on each side of a dock. On Curacci (tee Cauacci, vol. I. of this work)^ mid his 
washing or undockiQg ships, large blocks arc fastened cousins, Agostino aud Annibale, as well ss hi those of 
ho them, through which are passed the transporting their scholars and contemporaries, G'uido and IDomeni* 


hawsers to bo brought to the capstans. cbino, who bad previonsiy studied under uems tisi* 

BoXiOaira PHOSraoltFS, bo-Ume’-^a ,— Sulphate of rart, a psinterorAntwerp, who had settled in Bologna^ 


chino, who had previonsiy studied under BeniS Cal* 


.hm^ 

and sx] 


rta on being ignited with a small portion of carbon, gnd had introduced a taste for landscape-pamttng, 
exposed to the sun's rays, acquires phosphorescent which oicrciacd a manifest effect on the works of tho 
lertics, and is called Bologna phosphorus, from p^ainters that have just lieen mentioned. Imdovioo 

Caracci, who seems (o have been infittenesd in a great 
degree liy the paintings of Correggio, regarded at that 
time by nil existing schools as a model of exesHenoa 


an|iertics, end is called Bologna phosphorus, from p: 
having been first discovered in that citv. The espia- Ci 
■afioa of this phenomenon is not very clear. d( 

BoiiOfiMSSE School of Paintimo, bo-lone'-ges-xe.. tii 


l^ezpressiou " school of painting" is used to indicate well worthy of imitation, after studying at Venice and 
» swsemblance in style and manner among painters Parma, determined on tho introduction of a new Style, 
who have become masters of their art in any locolitv, in which his cousins were persuaded to assist. The 


who have become masters of their art in any loooli^, in which his cousins were persuaded to assist. The 
dmn&ga Sories of sges, whose works present asimUarity efaief characteristics of this new clemeRt in tile Solc^- 
of treatment, not arising from a deficiency of original iiese school seem to have been a careful observation of 
ideas, but from the infinence at situation and general nature and natwral effects in conjunmion with the imi, 
•HOciatioDS, and the example of great minds that have tation of the various styles of tho groat masters, and a 
liasa to opoint considerably above the level of those proper attention to correct outline-drawing, perspec- 
lidio have gone before them, who have thus contributed tire, and the anatomy of the human figure, which bad 
to attabliah a higher degree of excellence, which is been neglected by the predecessors of the Caraeei. An 
smtoily imitated and adopted by their followers and impulse in a fresfi direction was thus given totheartof 
awseeasors; But merely consideriog the term to [mint painting, and the labours of Ludoviob at Bologna, and 
swtihe associated names of a oCirtaiu number of painters of Annibale at home (the best cxemplifieatioq of whose 
•dadebrity, who either claim a toun renowned for the powers os an artist, and of the peculiar charaoteristica 
nsodaction ot brilliant works of pictorial art for their of the Caracoi school, is to be found in the Fameso 
Birthplace, or, coming from elsewhere, have settled palace, in a series of frescoes), imparted a new colour, 
Snd wrought there, associating their names inseparably lug, and exercised a decided influence over works of 
wUh the place wiiich they have chosen as the scene of art produced about 1600, and for many years subse* 
IlMir Rtnoies and labours,—whose various productions, gumitly, throoghout Italy. Tho lending festurea of 
lor reasons above stated, have become imbned with a Ludovico Caracci’s paintings, as given by Bir Joshua 
^nriiarity of style, feeling, and eipresrion,—it wiU Heynolds, are—great breadth of light and shadow; 
Mani festly be requisite only, in the present article, to simplicity of colouring, u hich has the merit of not 
|ria hr a briefly at the varioos masters who adorned the drawing away the attehuon of the spectator from the 
SMognose ecbool in successive centuries, poiuting out subject of the nsiiit'mg; and a mellow twilight effect 
progress towards excellence, by a judicious seleo-1 that seems to oc diffused over his pictures, apd is in 
<Mia and adoption of the most meriUHrioos points in the perfect harmony with the grave and dignified subjeets 
profinotions and styles of eminent masters of other which be chose for treatment. Domeniohino was 
SNihools, and the time at which the highest degree of brought into notice by Poussin and Aonibale Caracci, 
{■arisetioD was attained. In the I4th century, Franco though this painter, as weil as his consul lindbvieo, 
olSelofna, ealied the Giotto of the Bolognese school, was jealous of the superior (aleuta of his pupil GnidOt 
aMsiBM a high reputation us an illuminator of missals, who combined the dark peculiar style of Cwavaggio 
Be also painted pictures of some consideralile size, with that ofttisformermustersibuts^rwardsadoptoft 
arid is esteemed by historians of the fino arts os the slighter and more lustrous tone which pervadMt^Miiiii 
XMOider rf the school of his own era, with whose style productions. Among other followers erf the Cara^ 


trorks Still exist in the church di Mezzaratu. At the andCavedone. Since the middle of the IT^t dtototr 
ODonBencenieot of the IStb century, Lippo Dalmaeio, no painter of eminence has been found in ttife aifhool 
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ikn c^ |»et^» committed with grrftoeietir of foundiac th«ClementiD« Academy of BoiognSsili whicIi 

thilt he threw into bis works, caused, most probably, be sought to cominne the slndr of the old mastefs with 


tnit hetorew into ms works, caused, most probably, be sought to cominne the study of the old mastefs with 
hy Aim influence which tho Byzantine scliool of ait a caretul observation of nature and attention to ana-’ 
MMSoised over the early Itadian painters. (A>« By- tomical scienoe. The following is a hat of soma of Iho 
SctfLBiTD**.) Anatlempt made subsequently paintings by Bolognese masters in tho Natiimdl 
tototroduoethestyleoftreaUnQntadoptedbyVenetian lery, atloriUng good examplesorf thsir ddtorant psoo* 
Whititii, by Marco 2!oppo, who painted between 1470 liaritics of style and methoa of sxsiriititnu 
■p(i4Mil(3,8eems to have failed; and the name of Fran- „ « «... 


l^asciA, a 


of Bafaelie, whose 


, atloriUng good exam 
tics of style and methm 

Sams of Paiiittog. 


iples orf thsir fidtorent psoa* 
a of sxsiriiiiiotu 

Nsrao Id Atfiit. Bom, BMt 


hist^ hears certaiD points of similarity to that of St. Dominic, as Insti-i a iav/i vtoh 

QaCptitt Matl^ as both were originally artificers in tntor of tho Hosary /“••“dpP®— 
toMsGb ««d adopted painting as a profession in after. Virgin and Child, sur-\■rt,-n r .,..n ‘n Wr.«niAi *vii 
i%«h«oa the oeatnry as the most ceUhrated of his rounded by Saints... / WtocesooFnwMaa 1®0 15^ 


Udiom femous for tor^holy and pure expression of Susannah and tho ism airi* 

toownsaaod^gmsD to his Madonnasi he has been ders .._ ^Dnooncoparacoi I5?o i^t 

•bHHiflI hf BMw wxih^ with com Cephslna and Amtora ... Agostxao CsraMi IfiSS^ 
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Boi4ffXK, hoW'Her (Sax.), a lotl« cnshion used fat 
•itn;K>rtinf the heads of perscas lyioff >» h«d. to sad- 
dlMr,. bolsters are hose parts of a saddle raised upon 
the Mwa or binder part, to bold Uietbifchs of the riaer. 
In Mar., certain cushions or hags stuSbd with tarred 
oanvaa are celled bolsters. They are used tb protect 
the atape from beitif; chafed or worn bj the motion of 
the masts durioit the roUin^ of the ship at sea. 

Baits, tolfe (Sax. holt; Outh. botU, a fetter).—In 
Mar., bolts are short o^lindrlcal pieces of iron or 
oopper, varying in diameter from half an inch to three 
ineiuM, and of various lengths, used for securing the 
timbers of a ship to the ribs, and for fastening the 
knees, beams, and various parts of the veaset together. 
Ifbese bolts differ in form according to the purpose for 
which they arc designed, and are distinguished bj ship¬ 
wrights according to the forni of the head. IHie temi 
*' bolt" is variously applied ; a sliding bar of iron fitting 
into a socket to secure a door, and the short arrow 
with a weighty head discharged from a cross-bow, are 
■0 called. An iron fetter is sometimes called a fetter- 
bolt, particuhirlr in Her .; end a piece of saiicloth 
twenty-eight ells'in length is called a bolt of canvas. 

BoxitHKan, bdW-htd, a glass vessel consisting of a 
globe with a long narrow neck, used in chemical ope- 
xmtions for boiling and subliming. 

Boxx-lloi-ES, in Mar., the name applied to ropes 
whieh are attached to the edge of a sail to prevent the 
canvas fbom splitting and tearing when there is a heavy 
tflmin upon it. That part which runs along the upper 
•dge of the soil is called the head-rope, that along the 
lower edge the (bot-rope, while that which is sewn to 
the edjgo on either side is termed the leech-rope. 
Bones, bo'-lvr (Gr.hdcs.s mass), a large soft kind of 
piU, larger than a eommon^pill, but yet not too Urge to 
b« swallowed at once. It mieht be composed of any 
of the ingredients used for pius; but it wa.s an incon¬ 
venient- form, and is now generaUy discarded. 

Bomb, bom. (Gr. bmoion, a loud noise), a r«ry de- 
shmetivo misBile used in warfare, It is usually in the 
Birin of a hollow sphere or shell, made of cast-iron, and 
Bllad with combnatibies. There is a commuuicatiou 
hakween the iutarior and exterior by a vent-hole, 

through which a fusee 

© passes. When a bomb 
IS fired out of a mortar 
or gun, the Aisee is 
lighted snd burns slow- 
ly, only reaching the 
interior powder as the 
bomb falls; the mass 
of metal then bursts, 
the fragments Work- 
ikg great havoc aa they fhll amongst the enemy. 
BuoSa were formerly only fired from mortars; but 
autee the late imtnrovements in artillery they hare been 
amcb fired IVom guns snd bowitaers. The name of 
diell. or bomb-sh^, is principaUy used to distingnisb 
this Kind of implement, uotwitbsianding the shape has 
Ranged in some cssm firom the sphere to the cy linder or 
eyliudrkwll emne. (Soe Bsxt-t, AMunvottO Gm.) The 
wasgtlans elahn the invention of the bomb aa early as 
187^ $ tmt it did not come into common uae in warfare 
WUl 16^, and then only between the Butch and 
■Vkaiah armies. An Enriiah efigineer named Maltbns 
MMid to havefinit introwced Domba into XVaneeat 
waiaM of Colioitte InlTfiS, 
ail 
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Bombast- 


Boioka, haa^.'de.^Afitnc the ecnal bembaedBtMia 
Messina, in 184& whna eo many lives Wmw lost *bd«» 
nmeh pfo^ty dastarpyed, irimeis 11^. nagof 0asitl* 
and Sicily , Beoehred tna mckname of B^nba. Hia aatta 
who sucoeeded hint, is Bometimes called BondMlriuia 
Alter considerable iwsistanee, he was wvenfromkfa 
throne by Garibaldi and Tictor Emmanual, who mA 
the title of king of Italy. 

Bovnaoism, iom-iai'se-r, in Bot., a group of rismtas 
now usually regarded as a tribe of the nat. orC Slisrii 
culiaetai. It compri.sea several interesting geh^j i, 
namely, Adansoniu, Bombaz, Cheirostemon, IbiriQ^ 
JCriodeodron, audOchroma, which are aeiiarately daio. 
scribed in this work. * 

Bombasdixk, Bam-bar-dotr', anon-eommisiolted; 
officer in the UTtillery, emrreaponding In rtmk to is 
lance-corporal in the line, and distingnuhed by wenr, 
ing one chevron on the left arm. In former tiaiea 
ariillery-raen so entitled wero eapecial^ employed in 
filling ahrlla and grenades, and prepariog HiseMl, an 
well as in serving mortars and other pieces of ordnaSum. 
irom which shells are thrown duringue siege o$a fowa, 

BotitisK»i.KB Bxbixs, a name applied to iiiany nor 
lenpterons insects of the tribe CafUbUm, They nw 
divided into two genera,—the Braehitm* wad the 
(inns; the latter has no membranous wings under tnl 
wing-sliesth. Those found near the tropms are lai^ 
and lirilliantly eoloured, but those found in this cea|a<i 
try are generalty small. They are called bombsefiar 
beetles on account of a remarkable property tkajf 
possess of violently e.Tpelling from the anus » pungeiiB 
acrid duid, which, ifthespecies be large, has the poWak' 
of producing discoloration of the skin, eimilisr Sd 
that produced by nitric arid. It also changes btws: 
vegetable colours to red, snd then to yslkiw. 
most common KngUsb species is little less ttuui haaf 
an inch long: if irritated, it will make more thaw 
twelve rapid dischargee. Kach expulsion of the flldd 
is sccompanied by a rarv kmd report, considering Hi* 
size of the insect. The feonvbardiar beetle is jgeiiu»a% 
found under stones, and occurs plentifidly w chafiqri 
diatriota. 

BoMBABBStnirr, bom-bard'-ment (Ital, &«m6ardiie 
mente}, the expression applied in Mil. to Hus sMtwf 
throwing red-hot shot, shells, and congreve rockets 
into a fortified town, to effect the destruction 
powder-roagaxines, dockyards,warlike stores, bnikUags 
of a public character, and private dwelling-houses. A 
bombardment is invariably attended with terrible d»- 
stmetion of human life and property, and is resorted 
to in order to induce the governor or officer mcommaad 
to save the inhabitants from death and rniu ly eapitn.. 
Istion, It finds little favour with ntffitmy and imvsit 
men, on account of the misery with whichsach aproeesa 
is at tended to tbosa w ho are not actually in arms agniad 
the attacking force ; and is seldom put in praetiee 
unless the place cannot be reduced by a regular siego. 
During th<» siege of Sebastopol, in 1854-6, a forioifa 
bombardmeut of the toa^ and defonsiTe works wag 
kept up for some days, at six snocessitre periods of Ht« 
ftivesf ment, in the last of which, justly cbaracterixed 
by the Bussian governor, in his dispatches to the ankr 
peror, as a feu d'enfsr^ about 38,6{K) red-hot rilot and 
sbctls, with other missiles, were htuled into the heart 
oft he city snd against the fortifleations. Some idea 
of the eipcBse at tending a bombardment may be oott* 
ceived from the fact that nearly 252,000 roimds of shot 
snd shell wereexpeaded during the siege, besides thoaa 
fired from the vessris eurroondtug the entrance to tba 
harbour, which represents a mass of above 8,800 taaa 
of iron, suppo-siug each shot to average threeiquartera 
of a hundredweight. Amongthe most famous bombard¬ 
ments mentioned in historj", are those of Qibraltiir, by 
the French and Spaniards, IVom 1779to 1783; Mav^W 
Admiral Rodney, and Mia, by the Austrians, in 179*1 
Copenhagen, by Lord Nelson, in 1801, and ogam w 
Lord Csthcart’and Admiral Gambier, in 1807 j and; 
Algiers, by Lord Exmouth, in 1816. - 

BoMBABr, Aow-idsF, in Lit., is an att^pt te raia* 
an ordinary or trivial objept to the rank of theaulM MUA 
or to exalt a siiblime object berond all natural Of gSi* 

sonable bounds,— _ .j 

My roof receives me not ; tis iar ltread. 

And *t each step I feel my ^y^ad head, 

Snook out a star in heaven."—Bea wOTVOB, 
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SentmtXt ia Bot,, « g«iiv of pteat«, the obliges, itSthiotOrest, the periotliiml pefiaent to Mm 

%rjp« of titb ttioo 5Rie epeeiei are notire* of «n annaitT* tbe faithful perfonnaace, by o UiiHl 

^Soeih Atoencoosd Iu!dia,:inid are comtnouly Imoan party, of the duties of an oSiee or eropli^m^ undw 
as idtb^ciotton treeet oertngio their seed* being covered the obligee, the performance of covenant* bf the obU-* 
•dtb loots aiUnr hairs. These hairs cannot be ep«n into gor, the indeaimty of the obligee egulnst lossi er the 
thread, like ihoSe of ordinary cotton; but they are oonseoilenecs of certain sets, and a variety of d|her 
seoiMtiines need foil! staffing beds and oushiona. The matters; but^hatever the nature of the act, tJie penal 
American tree B. OCiSa, and the Indian tree B.prn- mm {pr pmaliy) mentioned in the oMigatoiy 
tondreM, are remarltable for their prndigioaa height, the bona become* forfeited, or sbsomte in 4iOT,acd 
The bart of the latter is said to be emetic. charges the obligor, while living, and, after his dasth,: 

» BoMJSAKlJf*, iam/-btl-xeen (Gt. bami^jr, a silkworm), his executor or administmtor, and (subject to oSrtam 
ts a sibyenfabrie, the warp of which ia silk and the weft distinctions) is also capable of being enforced againet 
vrooli: Tbt^ ma was int'odiieed at Norwich his heir or devisee. It the Condition of a bond be iai,- 

by aoine Butch weavers, who settled there in ]57.'i. possible at the time of making it, or be unoerieinor 
Bombasine was at first made in diiferent colours; but insensible, the condition alone is void, and the imnd 
Oflateyear*it is only used in de«;p mourning. shall stand single and unconditional; for it is_th«i(d)y 

Bokbio Acin, bo'm'~6iJi, an acid formed hr silk- of the obligor to enter intosneh an obligatiou, front 
analogous to. and most likely identical with, which be can never be released. But if the condition 
that obtained from'ants, and called formic acid. (S<te bo to do a thing which is either illegal at common Idfr, 
Bobiiic Acid.) or contrary to the provision of an act of parliament, 

BOvb-kstCu, a vessel built and strengthened with the whole bond is void; for the whole is * 

Iwge beams, equipped with two masts, and fitted with contract, and the obligee shall take no advantage of 
no the conveniences and appliances for the nse of mor- such a transaction. If the condition, at the time when 
tars at aea. These vessels are usually about 100 to 250 the, bond is executed, be possible ana l^al, and after* 
tons harden. (Sec MoHrAB-Viis-sst.) wards bi-conies impossible by the. set of God, or that of 

Bomii-pboob, a term applied to niiiitary structures the obligee himself, or becomes by any means illegsl, 
whi(A are so constituted that any missile, discharged the penalty of the obligation is, in any of these coses. 


from a gun, as a homb-sheU or caiiTu?n-b»ll, ciuinot .saved, and the obligor discharged from all liability: 
penetrate them, Slagazines are constructed Itoinb- for no prudence or foresight on his part could guard 
proof, and are generally made very strong; and case- against each a contingency. Bat alihongh tbcwhole 
mates are bomb-proof v.inlts in fortresses, for the penally, by breiieh of the condition, may become psy- 
aecnrity of the defenders. able, the courts will ci>iiHnc. the liability to the actual 

Bosfurx. (&>« ,Sii,KwoK.\r.) amount due, or the actual damage sustained by the 

BosaFjdiis, orB0SAFii)B, 'io'-najI'-6’«c* (Lat.jgood breach, 
faith, orin good faith) , an expression freqaentiv used to Ilosn, Pos* obit, is a Viond in which the main eon- 
dennte a thing done witli an houost. intention, in oppo- dition i.s, that it only become.* payable q/ler (be dcaik 
aition to one done with a bad or deceitful intention, said of some person whose name is thereinspeeifled- 
to be maW^dc. The phrase originated ;vith the liotiiaus, ItoBnAOK, bond'-aj, pix'perly denotes a state of 

who idassed Under SonaijSdei obligations a great variety servitnde or shivery, and by English law-writers it is 
of contracts, oa well as of legal act*. Aetioii* ion® used in the same sense as villenage. Bondtigt by ilm 
fdei were distinguished from those tirivd jnric; the forelock was when a freeman renounced hi* liberty 
former having regard to the honesty of the inten- and became the slave of some great man, which was 
tfon, the latter to the strict legal terras of the deed, done by cutting ofi’a lock of hair on the forehead and 
The distilletion was somewhat analogous to that which delivering it to his lord. Such an one, if he reclaimed 
prevails between courts of law and courts of equity in his liberty or escaped from bis master, might be drawn 
JE^Isnd. _ again to hi* servitude by the nose; wlieoec the phrase, 

Bona NoTsniLTA.—Where a person dies, h.aving, at To pull a man by the nose. The Bomana had t-wo 
the time of his death, goods in any other diocese be- kinds of bondmen,—the serri, w ho were either bought, 
jidcs his goods in the dibecse in which be die*, amount- taken in war, or acquired in some other lawfolway; 
ing in value to £5 in the whole, he is said to have and m-a®, those bom of their bondwomen. Justinian 
ioita nd/abilia. They consist of simple-contract debts, mentions a third claw, called uducriptitU ylehcs, pr 
qiecialties, judgments, leases of lands or houses, Ac. agricensM, who were a species of serf* or boors, 
JBosasscs. (5‘«e ,toK)Tr.) bound to the person, but to the ground or place, and 

BobSi (Saxi'Wiii/, bound or tied), in Arch., belonged to him who possessed the land. These, by 
atcrm applied to certain methods of laying bricks (ece our law, are termed rfg/irdaw/*. 

Bxick-wobe), and to timbers built into or attached to Bomb, bone, in Anat.. is a hard complex structare, 
the waBs of a bouse for various purposes. Rtoues arc forming the framework or skeleton of the body in mau 
a^cd bond-stones when they are introduecd longitu- and the higlier animals. It is confined to vertebrate 
dipally into a wall built ofsmall rough stone* or rubble- animals; and even in the lowest oriier of this class, 
work- Bond-heart, in building, is when one stone ia the cartilaginous fisbea, it is eulireiy wanting. The 
placed in the centre of a thick wall, over the joint bones form a framework for the moTilding and ade* 


ieimed by two others, the outer faces of which appear quate support of the soft parts of the hotly; cavitice 
Opposite to each other on either side of the, wall, lor the lotlgment and protection of delicate organ*; 
Bond-timbers are pieces of wood let into the sides of joints for locomotion, and levers for the action ttf the 
dpeniugs for doors and windows, to which the wiiidow- muscles. They arc aiways in the interior of the hodyi>. 
limtnes, jambs, and architrave of the doors and archi- and even when they approach the surface are covered 
t^e*inoaldiDgs, may be nailed, and tbe long slips of by some soft membraue, muscle, shin, &c. The diet 
tiinber built into a wall in a horizontal direction, at in- development of bone is commonly—though ttdt elvtsjs, 
tervaU of eighteen inches or more, to which the battens as in the bones of the head—preceded by the forma.* 
ark attached .—.-_ .i^.. 


aye attached- tmn of a cartilaginous structure, ticoimyiiig toe place 

Bord, or_ Writing Obligatory, a kind of contract in which the hone is afterwards to lake, it has commonlT 
tery dxteasiye use, being adopted, in a great variety of been said that the bony is formed by toe ossifiaation of 
tb© obJ<^ct is to obtain security for tbe the cartilsj’e; but tlus« for TMriotui pcssobSi is tlioiitfblf 
lisyinent of money, or the performance of any other not to be the case. The procew of lKm«*form*U^ 
act j being a deed, or instrument under seal, wlmrehy always commences in the immediate neighbernrhood of 
a.psdty from whom a icenrity is iuteuded to betaken, blood-vessels, which pass down into canals excavated^ 
abliges himself to piw a certain sum of money to in the substanco of too cartilage, and lined by a cosy 

*P® bond is tinuatiim of its investing membrane. Hence the sphta 

(sHiiplc* oWi//««o) I but therq U where these vascular cunais are especially deyekipril. 
lAaBod in pmctice luvaruibl^, a> condition aro tonmed cctutres of One of theid lit 

toat-if the obligffi docs some particular act, tbe usually found in the centre of toe shaft trf « bone, had 
eWigariem «haB bo void, or, else, shall remain in full one at each end, with ab additiona) one for any dqfti 
fow®. of this act depends upon llie par- BidgrAhlo prfijftcfcifm nr Tit 

totadarioi^H iotonded to be secured. Thus, it may be is generally one in the middle of the mii-face and CM# 
(to* rephj meat of • principal sum borrowed of the in each of toe principal prooessee. Until toe hhtto 







Ht tuU djnwiuionii, 4li« {Mifs wlikb Aontsia 
itottsot mnitrM ««(» i^l); leiQidwotM % imMoitt vBiOB^ 
biitim];; b7 Cwiaii^e»M u to lAiw Bn1aor«MB ia tb« 
•laft I3ie boM %■ ike growth of cartOa^ htiween its 

det««h«4 pottionv trhfeh girea pUco to bony Btraotaro 
wtettt^raknofuithfr heed of iocreaee. Thereex- 
leta • oloee correspondence between the ntnnfaer of 
hndfie centres in the enrly condition of the skeleton of 
nU vertebmted nntmsls. The ^wtb of bone is eShcted 
by the hddition of new dssue in three difierentuKHlee ; 
■^1. 'By the developmeut of new bone in the cartilage 
between the psrte yet rcjasinins separated ; 2. by the 
development of new bone in the menibrane covering 
the simisee; and 3. by the interstitial formation of 
new layers within the canals of the osseous fabric 
already developed. The perfect reparation of bone 
i^r severe injuries* effected by the development of 
new osseous titeue in the substance of membrane or 
oaHUagn formed in the seat of injury, is one of tije 
most remarkable features of its character. Hones are 
■0 constittitcd that a constant process of deposition 
end absorption is carried on iu them, as in the softer 
tissues, modeliing the shaft into its requisite propor¬ 
tions during the successive stages of growth, it is 
much more actively carried ou iu youth than in middle 
life, and is greater in the vigour of manhood than in 
old age. Bones increase in length not so much by in- 
tmtitial deposit, as by addition to their ends; that is, 
progressive ossification of the lay ersofcartilnge which 
intervene between the ends of the sliaft. and the epi¬ 
physes. Bonos are turgety supplied with hlood-vcssots. 
The solid osseous texture which forms the cyliiidricHl 
shafts of the tong bones and the thick external plates 
of the denser flat bones is penetrated by ii series 
large canals, termed Haversian (after their discoverer), 
which form a network in its interior, and serve for the 
traosnussion of blood-vessels into the interior. These 


earthy about two thirds j uad the relMiye pnmbrtiow 
df thh two elemeats is aaid to dBFkr 
elsMSM of animahi. It Is sot yet a setHed pbhitwiietfHir 
the proportioBS vary at different period of lifO| W 


madominatwg iu early life, Hie earthy ia bid age, Tba 
bony Iramework of the higher elhsses of yertehxat* 
BHimiiis prc'&ofiti vcvj n^Brly the SBiBe 
racterisUcs in most individuals. Bottas, when dried at 
312” until they cease to lose weight, conirist of one third 
ossein, or organic matter, and two thirds of phosphate 
and carlionale of lime and phosphate of mUguesia, 
Ossein, when boiled in water, gradnailjr dissolvmb 
leaving a smoU quantity of fatty and vascular matted 
noatiug on the solution, which, on cooling, grtatmlses* 
forming a weak glue or sixe, consisting of nearly pusb 
gelatine. The earthy matter may be sepBXS^d froiu 


gelatine. The earthy matter may be sepBXS^d froiu 
the ossein, either by means of an acid* or else by 
boiling in water in a Papin’s digester, at a temperature 
over 3(H)®, the gelatine being only dissolved at that heat 
(See llointna-PoiwTS.) The mineral constitueubt of 
bone are used as manure and in the mamifaotnre of 
cnpels. (See Botis-Aan.) When boneS are distilled 
in close vessels, at a gradually increasing temperature^ 
oily matters, mixed with carbonate Of ammonia, pass 
over, leaving behind bone-black, or animal charcoal. 
(See BowK-BtAcg, Bonn-IiiqooK.) The followingara 
the analyses of ox-bone by Berzelius, andof thehunma 
fore-arm by Hemtz 

Ox-bohe. Bttmsa fors-Mn(, 

Animal matter . 33"30 31‘11 

I’hofiphate of lime. C5'45 6!iT4 

Carbonate of lime. 3‘85 fl'SS 

Phosphate of magnesia ... 2'05 1'20 

Fluoride of calcium . 2'9(1 

Potash and soda salts. 2*45 


canals, in the long bones, run for the most part in a 
direction parallel to the central cavity, and commuiii- 
Otto with this, with the external surface, and with each 
other* by frequent transverse branches. They vai-y in 
diameter from 5 ,\n to of an inch, averaging about 
1,^5 j aud arc smallest near Ibo outer surface, where 
the bone is most eoinpaot; but become gradually 
larger towards the interior. In the long bones of man 
and of most mammalia there is a central cavity, which 
is flUed with the fatty substance known as marrow; 
and the space in which the marrow lies is called the 
medullary canal. This cavity does not exist in the 
bone in its early state, but ia formed by the removal 
of the canocllat’ed osseous tissue first developed in its 
interior. Among Inrda, however, the central cavity, 
instead of being occupied by marrow, is filled with air, 
andeommuniciites with the lungs; so that theniem- 
bxane lining it becomes an auxiliary organ of respi- 
taikm; whflst the Ughteuing of tbo lioncs thus pro¬ 
duced diminiehes their speeifle gravity. Bones are 
covered externally by a strong fibrous membrane 
termed the periosteum, which serves to protect the 
blood-veesela entering them. The inednllary canal is 
also lined by an extremely delicate membrane, termed 
t^e medullary membrane, which supports tlie marrow, 
a^ ptovides'a stratum for tbo subdivisions of the me¬ 
dullary artery before they iienetrate the contiguous 
osagotts substance. The Haversian canals are also lined 
by a aiiniiar membrane. Though bones possess little 
sensibility in health, yet, when diseased, they become 
highly sensitive, a manifest indication that they are 
supplied with nerves. These may, indeed, be traced 
into nome of the minuto foraudna on the shaft of a 
long bone, but more eattilv into the articular ends. A 
nerve aloo enters the Riedullar>'' canrt with the uiitrient 
artery of the medulla, and divides, like the artery, into 
mi ascending and s descending braneh. Bone is com¬ 
posed of a basis of animal matter, impregnated with 
‘t boae-eorth**' or phosphate of lime. The first ingre¬ 
dient stakes it tenacious and elastic ; the ssoond gives 
it the requisite hardness. These may be separated 
firoitt each other: the latter may (>« entirely dissolved 
•way, by Soaking the bone in dilnte mumtio or nitric 
•oid* when a enbstauce of cartilaginous appearance is 
left; the former; by »ubiectid|t the bone, to a heat 
buffleient to decompose the awimul xuatter, when we 
dbtaiq the whole culcarcou* substance in »itu. The 
•hittiid portion of • hose fonne aboiB one thkd* the 
313 
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The great value of ground hones as manure dependi 
U[Mjii the quantity of phosphate of lime coutaioed ifl > 
them; hence battle-fields arc notably fertile. Ground 
bones are now generally prepared for manure by adding 
a certain portion of sulphuric acid to them, by whioa 
mcHiis a siqierphosphate of lime is formed, which is 
solulpite and easily absorbed by the plants to which itis 
Bpphcil. (See Air ATOMY.)—7f«f. CarocntcFs Prtacteiies 
< 2 / I’ktmiohgy; Holden's Human ; Quaiu'e 

Analomg. 

Bona (in Manf.).—Bones, in a great variety of way*, 
give employment to manufacturing skill, They on* 
used by turners and cutlers, but their oil mast be pre¬ 
viously extracted by boiling, and they are afterwa^ 
bleached in the sun or with chloride of lime. This, 
uufoTtimately, renders ihein more brittle and leM easy 
to turn. The form and nature of most bones, with 
their large cavities for marrow, are also unfavourable 
j to their being worked into common articles of dome.stia 
il^e, such as knifc-liandles, lirusheB, &c. The buttock 
and shin-bones of the ox and calf are the bones mmd 
generally used. Common bone articles, such as naii 
and tooth-brushes, are often polished with slaked 
limo used wet on flannel or woollen cloth. Boaea 
are also used for making animal charcoal; andi 
when calcined, bone-ash. (See Bosk-Ask.) The siaca- 
piliga, parings, and sawdu-st of bones, are much mutd 
in making gelatine for the confectioner, and also iu 
case-hardening small objects in steel. In kfandiester, 
bones are boiled in open pans for twenty-four hours, 
when the fat is skimmed from the surface and sold to 
soap and candle manufacturers. The *«e wliieh is left 
is boileti down until it is of suflicieiyt consiatenoy for 
stiffening the goods for which it is intended. The 
rise liquor when exhausted is used as manure for the 
posture and grass lands, and the residual bones ope 
readily bought up by the farmers. A very good liquid 
manure is also mode by digesting burnt bones in weak 
suipburio aoid. This affords a direct i»lutioii,_ con¬ 
taining superphosphate and sulfate of lime, wJucn te 
useful for grass land* or fields ol rising com, If 
ash is added to this acid solution, and the mixture dned 
up by adding powdered chsroqgl or mould* an oxceltoat 
top-dressing inaitureis formed. (See 
or lirsfK.) In old pasture-lanas the appUwtWM^Of 

bone-manure has been known to raiM the vsme 
10*. to 40*. per acre. In 1850 Great Biitom 









85/WO < 0 B» of!>«»>««, TOtned ,C600,<W. l&t^e 
Iwtm 8t«pfm of of Booth 

iiawrieft o^asoM ia«al» foe!; aod lo xfortray and 
0MdOn, in t^mei) itah^booM ere bromied 

M h gridfamn to! foey m«Ue, juid with salt «nd 
fMper fona {wdat^ito food. (JSeer lTtmT.}~Bflf. ZVaai, 

Bone Mid its Uses," by 

'SemyAitfea^ 

Boin-AaB; the ninend oonsfitaents of caleined 
Boms, eostiMing the whole of the earthy matter. 
BeMMh OouMSts prinoipidly of phoaphete and csr- 
lieiilhs tf lime, with a smaU qnsntity of phosphate of 
tfo U Mii ii ead chloride of sodium. By dissolTiug bone, 
awt fo hydrochloric acid, and preeipitating by means 
ioF foiiiBODia, its most valuidile compoDent, phosphate 
Htf IhM, is procured nearly pure. Bone-ash is largely 
med ia the preparation of artificial manures, aud iu 




BowB-BbaoE.—When bones are subjected to de- 
Wlnietive distillation, a black granular earthy mass is 
left Behind in the retort. I'bis contains phosphate of 
Sa>e,Cai^nate of lime, and charcoal, and is extremely 
-ndnafale, firom the property it possesses of decolourizing 
vegetable substances. It in therefore much used as a 
-deMiloarizmg agent in various processes, but more par- 
tiealarly in sugar-refining, for decolourizing the brown 
arymp. When used for chemical or pharmaoeutionl 
pnposes, it is digested with hydrochloric acid until 
Mthiug remains but nearly pure carbon. This pro- 
perty is due to its very firm state of division. The 
eoarser varieties of bone-Mack are used iu the manu- 
foetore of blacking. (&eeClUiBCOAl..) j 

BopB'Liqcob.—T he liquor which distils over during 
le preparation of Ixinc-biaok divides into two parts,— 
one a mixture of various oils, and the other a solution 
of carbonate of ammonia, or bo»e-liq«vr, as it is called. 
It is loach employed in the manufacture of the solution 
pad salts of amniouia. 

Sbsnas, bon'-fire (Ft. hon, c<md; Bax, fyr, fire), 
it a fire made for some public rejoicing^ usually 

10 some eonspicuona phice; as on the top of a biU, 
-er to an open part of a town, so as to be visible 
foen a distance. The etymology of the term is very 
'dcmbtful; s<jme suppose it to have Iteen so called 
fiNDniB being generaUy made of bones; others consider 
dt to mean a contribution fire, one to which every one 
ml too neighbourhood contributed a certain portion of 
vpMterials j others derive it from boon or bon, good, and 
foe. The practice of kindling bonfires in tfos country 
focae of great antiquity. (ISee Bai.TBrs'.) 

SforalOikKES, bon'-am, an order of hermits of simple 
i&tm and manners, who made their appearance in 
France about 1267. The prior of the order was called 
by bonis VI. is bon homme, whence they derived their 
MWie. They made their appearance in England In 1283. 

Botmo, bon'-e-to (Sp.), a name applied to several 
fi s h — belonging to the fam. Seomhenda. There are 
kfarae varieties,—the Th^nnu* pelamyt, the Ps/amys 
tamim, or Belt^ Bonito, and the Auxi* vnUfarU:, or 
I^B Bonito. The T. ptlamyr resembles the tunny, 
andis ttOt unlike a large mackerel. In tropical climates 

11 is found in large numbers, and is weU known to 
inaBora aa one of the fishes constantly seen in pursuit 
-nf'llto fiying-flsh. It is a very pretty fish, of a rich 
'-tdae eolonr, with four dark lines stretebing from t he 
peetorala to the tail, on either side of the iieily. Its 
Jivmge length is about two feet, aud it is generally 
■BMiq;ht with an imitation fiyiog-fish as a bait. The 
hhltM booito is common iu the Mediteiranean aud 
Blaek Sea. The plain bonito is also found in the Me- 
fiforranean, where its flesh is salted or piekied, and 
aiiad fol* food; but it is never eaten when fresh. 

'jfonwritt, ion'-ntf (Vr. bonntt, ciyp), in Mil., the eJe- 
wfoioa :of the parapet abont &e salient angle of a 
himioB (Ht ravelin ebovo the general level of the work. 

Hkme is also given in permanent defensive works 
this litUe OatwoiK vrith two faces, forming a Stdient 


N either MX. In fioifidMd the **bla« honMt'* WM 
•t one time the Mtioinil eheiMtertstie ot th* Iom 
land Beotofa, and was fommu both m song Iriijiyir. 
It was matinfactured of thiiik niitBsdirahfi^ «nd 
broad, round, and flat in appearance, with a rhi 
tnft on the top. It is still worn to a itoMdnnfofo 
tent by the peasantry of that oonirtiy* 

Bout Pnex, pike (Lepidatievt oettm), an Atengitefi 

? ike>like fish, inhabiting the warmer lakes of Jmerk^ 
be jaws of this fish are usually prodaeed foto a lOnfi 
narrow snout, presenting conaiderahla resemblaaoe to 
that of tbe Onngetic crocodile. The yOrtebral eolumn 
resents a strneture such as is met with in M other 
shes. the bodies of tbe vertebree beittg rqi^r^ nrtie 
culated togetfaer. 

BosrzES, bonz'-et (Japanese Btuso), the namebywhit^ 
the priests of Buddha or Fo are nsnsBy derigMtOd ia 
Japan. They form a very nnmeroua cliiss in thgt 
country, and are composed of all ranks of societ 
They are divided into various sects, and comprise bO’ 
males and females. There are convents for the male u 
well as for tbe female bonzes, some maint^ed by 
voluntary oontribotions, others having their own fixed 
revenues. The principal moral precepts which they 
inculcate are five; namely, not to kill, not to steal, 
chastity, veraeity, and abstinence from epiritnous 
liquors. The term bonzes is also frequently ajirfiedby 
Europeans to the priests of Buddha in Chiii^ tM Bur¬ 
mese empire, and other parts of eastern Asia. 

Boost, boo'-be {Sula/ueea), a name given to slnrge 
bird, a species 

consequence of 

and ^ Blowing « 1^ 

itself to be 

knocked on tbe sooux. 


tipis little Oatworik vrith two faces, forming a Stdient 
sifiifo, intmided to protect the angle of a ravelin (see 
BaXMiv); the faces of which are defended by teniiil- 
hiM W (See Tswaiixoir, LPHKTtK.) An 

stmtork of A similar kit»I, used in field fortification,, 
brifog thrm sahont angles instead of one, is called a 
fo/prfihw, .or pri.est's lj>M 

to of which there 

foaity ysKiptfoa. It is applied to the head-dress I 


head, or bo taken sway by any one attempting ft. II 
is very powerful cm tbe wing, and feeds on fishes, wlfodt 
it watches while flying close to tbe snrface of thewatcg, 
and ttien catches by suddenly diving down upon them. 
Its colour IS dark brown, rather white nnderneritlt. 
Its bill is much longer than its head, and its gullet hi 
BO expansible that it is able to swallow fishes of burn 
size. The male and female resemble each other tflosmy 
iu appearance, and the latter only lays one egg. (On 
flesh of the booby, like that of ^l birds that live on 
fish, is not agreeable when cooked. {See Gansmc.) 

Boon, book (Sax. 6oo),is a general name given told- 
moet any kind of literary composition, but in »morn 
limited sense to such as are large enough to form one 
or more volumes. When short, occupying only n fovr 
sheets, sewed or stitched together, it is owed n pfun* 
pblet. Certain divisions of a literary work are also 
sometimes designated by this name; as the Bbtfin of 
Homer's Iliad, or of Virgil’s dilnclcL In ancient times 
books were commoniy written upon {ireparcd strips of 
the Egyptian plant papyrus. They were wotmd rpnnd 
small cylinders or rollers,—wbeiMsithe Latin term twhii. 
Mtso.sud ourword volume, nsteeof leadand(UM>«r, 
wood, the bark of trees, and even briekt «nd «oa», 
hare been eraplcyed as materials in the eoastrwfi^ ^ 
books. Leather and parchment were also used the 
ancients, and when, by the capture of Bgy^ by the 
Arabs, in tbe 7th century, papyrus could no longsit m 
obtained, the use orparobmentneeamegenera}. 
the Middle Ages the plan of rolb was dtscontinaeli, 
and the form of leavessewedor bound together, eMaeinio 
use. The numufacturrof books was for the meet |hM 
in the bands of the difi’erent orders towks, ij»niy^ 
whom spent a great pmrt of their lives ih the trifosseihi 
ingoi them. In foeearlterpSft oftheMidilfo 





^ mw ao ofttn ia «i wluctte 

tam were wab not one W W. found, and eren riob 
lUoiMiteriesiNMMned little worn fhe 

lebqwn Of ^e ittoain, Ww«v«r^ did miwih to inMroTe 
etete of IditnitB i wktio the isenornt introdueticta of 
paper ehottt the !»& century, followed bf the ioTWitiOn 
of printing, hare been of tDcalouIeble boneSt in the 
OirCitiaHon of hnowledge. Books may now be had for o 
fMrid^Qjpi, irhSoh wtmd fonnerly hare cost hundreds 
ofjMtinds. (4fC# Uoos-Tkaob.) 

flodahUrama {Ang.-3»x.).—BooUe were formerly 
preterved in the form of rolls, consisting simply of the 
{safes pasted or glaed together in one long sheet, at each 
end of which wasUxed a roller with bandies. The roll was 
read by unwinding one roller and winding the other. 
3!hia form of binding was afterwards superseded by the 
square form, as we now possess it. Tlua was a marked 
ixmTOvement, and was adopted for manuscripts long 
bemre the invention of printing. I’he ttrst bound books 
being chiefly copies of the Scriptures, and other works 
of a rtdigious nat ure, they soon began to have their 
bindings enriched in various ways. Manv of these 
rich Inadings exist to the present day. they were 
exoouted priucipnlly by jewellers, who inernsted pre¬ 
cious stones, ivory, and metal-work upon covers of 
trellttm, wcK>d, or silver. The greatest taste has been 
shown in oli ages in the matter of bookbinding; and 
whether we examme the gorgeous but clumsy covers 
of tbe I tth and 12th centuries, the splendidly-bound 
books of the Heuaissance period, or the modern works 
of Hogers, Tjeightou, Bedford, and a host of others, 
ibere js always something to cluunn the fancy and gra¬ 
tify Uie taste. As a mere manufacture, bookbinmng 
has been obliged to keep pace with the marveliods 
increase in the number of books produced; and, by 
means of machinery, such houses as Uemnant's or 
j^'ghtou’s are able to hind 1,000 volumes, in cloth gilt, 
fa SIX hours! In binding a book, whether it bo a ten- 

S linen folio by Owen .Tones, or a 2». bd. volume of the 
ov's Magazine, the numberofoperations is three ; viz. 
1, Preparing, 3. Binding, ’t. h'imshing. The sheets as 
printed are first “ gathered," that ia, placed ia their 
order of pagiDatioB, folded into four, eight, or twelve 
leaves, an the case may be; they are theti stitched and 
sewn tt> strings or bands placed at the back of the 
’Tolumc. A 8»w-out is, in some instsooes, made to 
rteeive the stripg; in others the string is left- to form 
a rib, which is used ns an element of ornament in 
finishing the boob. The sheets being all sewn together, 
the back edges are glued together by brushing them 
ligfatiy with thin glue. The strings are cut olf wtthiii 
half an inch of the volume, and Utn back is roumled in 
thef^lovring manner —The workmanholds the volume 
fiat, and Wats it with a fiat hammer, at the same time 
drawing the sheets so as to cause the rounding of the 
Wgus. A groove is then formed by pressure close 

X 'nst the back edge to receive the board of the cover, 
■rwis* it would be liable to project beyond the etign 
of the volume, and be both unsightly and inconveuiont. 
A msiahine for rounding the backs of books has been 
lately introduced. The top, bottom, and front edges are 
then, ent level, and the boards are fixed to the volume 
by tits ends of the strings being passed through small 
holes and glued firmly to the inside. When tbo book is 
l^th-bouiid, the cloth is applied to the boards before 
-fibW are attached to the volume; ia other cases tbo co- 
yermgs are pnt on after the boards are attached. The 
bbok ts then ornamented with gilding, inlaying of diifer- 
•nt-ooioured leather, or blind tuoUiig. t. e. plain stamp¬ 
ing tw heatsd statupsor dies, and the esiges are left plain, 
•Mf gttt. or sprinldcd. Books are said to be •* boarded" 
Wh«n bound in doth, “ hall'-bound " when the back and 
epritert are in leather, and “ whole-bound" when 
Aoth^ but leather is used. It is gencndly cotisidercKt 
that bnarded tmoks will be aiWwMds bound iu leather, 
aeoordiug to the teste of the possessor; tliey ore, 
tberefbre, mostly left uncut, and toe putting together 
is ihOto or less slight. A methoa of binding without 
•titohiarliss lately been much used: the four edges of 
the bow tUW: but, eeparatang it into single leavee; 
laflia-rubber sblatioti IS then s^Mied to toiMiaek edge, 
btoereby toe ieaives beoome firmly cemented together, 
n is yery ttsefbl when the book is required to m laid 
fiat, ge in toe ease ofAtoiaes,ledge», xnueio-books, 
•«. The fifilowiflg it a fist ef toe mcttt enounon sites 


^ books, vrito tmBBiar esnmples^^^^ fi« them to* 
miemory the volusm l(l&|datee to 

Montnaeaitsof jfjiteveh;" oiumfo, toe ^'iriii jn lujiswHs 
Britannioa,” and ” BeetoriA Bamily Fiblej”" oedowk 
" Beeton’s UniveMal Dictionary*' and toe "Sfowfii 
own MagazineIdmo. Beter fsrleV# Talee: Mm, 
Pinnoek's Cateehisms, and Knifbt's Weekly VoWmaiij 
2*»»o,-Boutledge’s ** American Poets; •* Athoc, Jfiditee- 
ing's “ Diamond Classics.” . . . 

«ooK.RBBPiir& (Ang.-Sax.) is the srt of k«ept»g< 
eoimunts,—the art of recording in a regular, eonmse, 
and accurate manner, the bosiness tisiDSBetioiie of 
merchants or others, m a set of boedm kept fito toe 
purpose. Of the early history of book-keeping lifitot 
IS known. In the I&th century the daable-sadwysjystom 
was practised by the merchants of‘Venioeanid otoaF 
towns of Italy, then the great mermwtile <m«i»try 
of the world, whence it has obtained the nmUe of. twr 
Italian method. In the early part of the IfitK eentwy 
it bad been introdnoed into france; and the fitot trew-^ 
tise in England upon the subject was by Mugh toto 
castle, a schoolmaster, end was published in tfliS. 
Since that time more th-xu 150 different works tovye 
been published in this coontry upon b0ok-k«(^«jg. 
Books are kept either by single or by double eutty. 
The system of tiuffle entry is the simplest method ef 
keeping accounts; but it ie only suitable tor reiiwd 
dealers, nr such os carry on but a small business, beiag 
wholly inadequate to toe recording of complex tiUMf- 
actions. It receives its name from each item besag 
entered only once in the letlger. The only books neeenp 
sary for it aVe a journa!, or day-book, audaledger. dto 
the former the merchant enters all his transactiosM aa 
they occur in the course of business; in the Utter Iw 
arranges them under their several accounts, oaayiaig 
his sales to the debit of bis customers, and bis pmn- 
ebases to the credit of the merchants who supply bim 
with goods. The system of douiU entry is so CaBed 
from each item being entered twice in the ledger, heisig 
debited to one set of accounts and credited to anotosr-' 
It proceeds upon the principle, that every busineas 
transatdioa is twofold, —that there can b» no sals 
without a imrchase, no payment without a reesijto; 
and hence, by entering each traBsaetion on both sws 
of the ledgnf, a system of checks is established, ioMs- 
mueh AS the entries on the credit side must be eapMl 
to the entries on the debit side, otherwise thwhoiihs- 
will not baianoe. Although book-keeping is a qratsm. 
beautiful and complete in itself, yet its detsiils necisa- 
sarily vary according to the nature and extent of tii» 
aefiona to ho recorded. It is alike applicsblw to tosv- 
accounts of merchants, manufaotnrers, or public osmr 
panicH; but the mode of enriying out the details 
Vary in each case. Its object I's to secure w clesr imd 
condensed statement of every toct and traasagtoMi 
connected with the business, so that it may be atonew 
understood, and that accirraey may be secured. Dm- 
less a merchant knows bow bis aShirs stand,—to* 
amount of his income and expenditure, of his debts 
and his liabdities,—it is evident that he must proceed 
uyion vague and possibly erreneous conclnstons, whito 
may result in insolvency. The number of boohs S»> 
quirt’d to double entry'wiB depend upon the natnr* 
and extout of the business. In the case of nierehimto 
the books commonly used are the day-book, idfow*- 
book, cash-book, bill-lxiok, and ledger. In the 
baok, sometimes called the ♦aroiee-Si'iofc nafword^ is 
entered a doily account of all the goods sold on credit, 
with the pricc.'i atni the names of too purchasers. Tk* 
incoiiw-Aook, called somotimes the eriifff doy-ioak, con¬ 
tains an ocotiuiit of ail goods bought on credit, with 
the name of the seller and the amount. In the cask* 
book is kept an account of all the cash received sod 
paid, and of tlus discount received aed allowed, Cto 
to* left-hand page, is entered the cash received, and m 
an inner column toe discoimts allowed; and o« 
right-hand page the cash paid, and in an iBuer eejoma . 
the discounts received. At iUe close of busineas tor 
the dav, the amounts on both sides are summ^up- 
andbakoced. The biU-baok ,|pntains m one part SA 
accottut of aU the “bibs receivable,"—b'«» W 
which he is to receive payment; and m anotTOrtto 
account of aU " bills p»yalde,*‘-^’.«., 
to be paid. It conlaius • statement of t“® 
smotrats, when due, and other particulars of to*' 
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Book oT litte 

••vend yik. iill books ^ very 

ia Ihsir obKCMtec, lUid are utually termed *'sab> 
books/' me {edjwr being the ptineijpiil book 
ia a basisees. Xt ‘ oobtains on abstract of the 
•attics scattered tbrongb tbS TariooB sabsidisiy 
bb^> all arranged iBiethudioaU/ under the names of| 
tbe dlflbreat pmons standing in the relation of debtors j 
or creditors to tbe merchant. Twosets of rolunuis are 
assigned to each account, one for Dr., the other for 
. Cr. Besides these aficounts, srliioh are termed personal, 
fitosa being inode out in tlie names of the persons with 
srbdia the iperchoot has de.oliugs, there are what are 
tatlBSd real and fictitious accounts. Seal aecomU are 
iaade out to show the merchant where, how, and in what 
proportions bis property is iorested, under such heads 
as cash, merchandise, bills receivable, and the like. 
JPUUiioat accounts are such as are made out to show 
bis gains andlosses, under the heads, charges, profit and 
loss,balance, &c. Thefundainentul principle of double 
aotrj, that every item carried into the ledger must he 
mitered twice, must be entered on the Dr. side of one 
aecount, and the Cr. of another, leads to the result 
that the aggregate amount of all the en tries on the Dr. 
side must exactly balance those on the Cr. aide of the 
ledger. The account giving out the item is always tlio 
£br., and the account receiving it always the Dr.' X'he 
copying of the items from the subsidiary books into 
the'iedgeris termed “ posting." To facilitate the post. 
ittg ot the ledger, an intermediate book called the 
yoaraal is sometimes used. Its object is to icdicalo 
to vrbat acCoants, and to which side of each account, the 
transactions recorded in the siibsidiarv books ate to be 
carried. It is also found most useful in practice as a 
check against posting entries to the wrong accounts in 
the ledger. The baloHce-sheet is a condensed statement 
of the merchant's assets and liabilities, drawn up in 
order to show the state of his affairs. His assets are 
found in the balances on the Cr. side of the ledger ac- 
cunnta, and these are put on the Dr. side of the balaiice- 
ebeet. His liabilities are the balanoes appearing on the 
Dr. aide of his ledger accounts, and these are brought 
to the Cr. aide of the balauce'Shcet. The diHsrenco 
between hia assets and his liabilities is Ids present 
worth. A proper balance-sheet ought to show the 
manner in whtib thu capital was invested, as money, 
stock, debts, &c.; also the expensee at which the bna'i- 
xwas had been conducted, and the money drawn out on 
private account. ** Let no man," says Dr. Johnson, 
"ventureinto largo business wbilehe isignorantof the 
method of regulating books; never let him imagine 
that any degree of natural abilities will enahlo him to 
a^ply this deficiency, or to preserve a multiplicity of 
•dursirom iuestrioable confusion." 

Book ot Live, or The Lamb’s Book ov Live, is one 
ofthoae descriptive phrases of which there are so many 
in Scriptuie, by means of which a knowledge of divine 
thingsls communiosted by referring them to ohjects or 
customs of daily life. It was tbecustom with princes to 
bare a list of adl the distingoisbed persons about their 
court, or ia their service; and hence, when it is said 
that one's name is written in tho book of life, it means 
that he particularly belongs to God, and is enrolled 
among his friends and servants. On the other hand, 
to; have one's name blotted out of the book of life 
signifies erased from the list of God's friends nnd ser¬ 
vants, as those who were guilty of treachery wore 
•track off the roll of olllcers belonging to a prince. 

BpOKSKLiKiis'M asks or Sighs.—M any of the early 
printers, or booksellers, in place of putting their name 
' I®, the tiflo-pagw of their Books, adopted a certain 
. mwlc or sign; and hence a knowledge of these marks 
iaof use in dutinguishing difiereiit editions of works. 
Ute anchor ia the mark of Kapheleugius at Leyden; 
tbs anchor with a dolphin twisted round it, that of 
Bfanutii at'’Venice and Borne; thcArion.of Oporinus 

Base!; the Osdnceu s or I’egasuSi' of tho SVeohet iusea 
•$ Bark and Brankfort; the cranes, of Cramoisy; the 
bompaSB, of Biantin at Antwerp; the fountain, of Vas- 
cosan at Fads ; the sphere in » balance, of Janson and 
JUpeaf Atosterdain; the idy, of the Jiiutus at Veuice, 
^Kturitore, Xyons, 8ad*%loroe; tho maiborry-trec, of 
' Mor^ at Faria; the olive-tree, of the Stephenses at 
j Farm and Denoa, and the Bkevire at Amsterdam and 
, Sis^idm f the Idra between two serpents, of the Fro- 
at Basil; the Truth, of the Cornelius's at 
3Ifi 


Heidelberg and Paris; the SatW®, bf Ooljiwtts j tbS 
priotiHg-prees, of Baaias AseensliiA 

Book HociETtES, or Book Ox.ti»B, km sasooii^ioBS 
for tbe uarebase sad oironlaUon among tbsms^ves t^ 
new bo<®s as they issue from the press; after wbieb 
they are usn^ly disposed of by auction among tbp 
mensberSy or a^id to tlio public. Bop^ iOciclic# Wd liy 
no means so common as, from the 01^17 advtefiuaain 
them, they might be expected to be. ‘‘Book dtnbS, 
reading Booieties," says Lord I}rougbam,:ia his " Brag* 
tical tliiservatious on the Bdncatiou of the P*<^e," 
“ may be established by very small numbers of eonti^- 
bntors, and require an iuconsiderabte fund. H the 
associates five near one another, srraogenMnts saty be 
easily made for circulating the books so that tliey may 
be in use every uiomont that any one can Bpare ik^ 
his work. ' Here, too, the rich have an opportunity 
presented to them of promoting instruetion witbOUt 
constant inleTforcnco; the gift of a few books as n be- 
ginniug will generally prove a sufficient encouragement 
to carry on tho plan by weekly or monthly coutribu* 
tious," 

BooK-TRAUTi.—Tho business of dealing in books ia 
of a comparatively recent date. In early times, whett 
books were scarce and bad all to bo transcribed, those 
who copied them usnally also disposed of them, la 
tbe later period of Koman liiBtory, however, tbora 
arose » class of persons termed OiiUapola, who acted 
as a kind of niiddlc-mcn, cmuloying or pnrebasing 
books from the transcribers and disposing ol them to 
the public. In the reign of Augustus, the brothers 
Socii Were celebrated in this nivy. With theestahlisb- 
mentor several univcrsilies in the lith ecutury, the 
trade in books was much inercasetf, particularly in 
such towns us Paris and Bologna. In 1333, a statute 
of the University of Paris distinguiahea between sfo- 
Haimrii, or booksellers proper, those who buy from one 
party and sell or lend to another, and Hirarii, those 
who'inerely buy and sell books on coranusAion. After 
1312, no one conld deal in books, in Paris without the 
permission of the university, who had special olfieers 
to examine tho nuiniiscripts and fix the price, It was 
uot, however, till after the invention of printing that 
the Iwok-trade attained any importance. At flrot, the 
printers were likewise booksellers; and John Fust and 
Peter Sclioffcr disposed of tho productions of their presa 
in Paris and Frankfort-on-the-iVIain. Some iastauees 
of the division of the two branches tmeur in the IStb 
century. The first booksellers were usually termed 
stationers, cither from the Latin word sfafioiutriM, or 
from having only stiUs or stations in the streets and 
market-placcK of the towns, us ia still to be seen in 
ease of dealer? .m old books. ?iow, the term stationer 
usually denotes a dealer in paper and other writing- 
materials. At first, the civil magistrates took littm 
concern with the booksellers, leaving them to the con¬ 
trol of the uuiveraitic?, of which they were supposed 
to be tho immediate reLiiincra, and which, accordingly, 

' gave them laws and regulation.?, examining the correct¬ 
ness of their books and fixing the prices of them, Tbia, 
however, was soon changed, and the trade of book- 
Bclling was put under various reatrictiona. In IfiSO, 

! the Stationers' Company of London was incorporate^ 
It was composed of printers and booksellers. Who ex¬ 
ercised a kind of censorship over the press. In Idea 
the famous licensiog act was passed, which prohibited 
the pnhlicBlion of any book unlcM entered in the re¬ 
gister of the Company of Stationers or licensed by th» 
lord chancellor., (AVc Smtioskbs' CoMTiMt and 
CopiHioHT.l Tho book-trade ia, properlyepeakiim, 
carried on by two diatioot classes 0 / persons,—tfie 
pnblisbers, who prepare and dispose of the noc^ 
whohisalo; and the booksellers, by whom theyAre r<-. 
tailed to tlic public. According to the centos of 18^, 
the number of persons engagea oa booksellers 
lisbers in England and Woiea was 6,003, and in Scot- 
Und 1,188. The great centre of the book-trade in tih® 
United Kingdom is London, though, a eonsiderdbi® 
number of works are also published .in Edix.b)^i^ 
Dublin, Oxford,Cambridge,Gl8imow,Midotberimnrl^i 
cial towns. Mnny prov^.DCialpubUsberSi :howeves:,'|^l^ 
branch eatablisbments in London, Md ito of tbm 
agents therm to whom they consiga » certain 
of copies of every work tliry pubUsh, and to Atitoija 
they also addreaa toev orders (or oopiM ^ ntob bdalli 
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aif&9f :3%« koolne^ers of ":{Tlidefani’$Oabiia^''ivfa>eh>irwaOBneee««f(a. Outtjia 

Utinibtttsbaod Poblin kioo aot «• for tliose of TOloivteilypreae&todthe autboreta witbjI^OO, 

LoadoBt «ud atn^y tho Seotch aoa Irish trado mth sequeotly increased bis ip ft br ewo. (Of tfambootcbi 

T^nsl/m mimi«h.4tldp 'Ka* Kajam AAlAidafAi) di'lkA* t eriA_ vV __ . b 


VWB Mttms chkflf ra F*t«rno®ter now (papumriy Ifinglana, Mr. metm n firm idooe i»iiitkff 697a<KWM' 
1biowiiitt*^itmBow*^*)ftndtlieooartsfta^miuB. yin th« epoch of cheap literature may be aaid tohwi 
l0M thete were conaecled with the book-trade, wtthm commertced, however, partially in 1827. when Cooaubla, 
CtM bottnds of the nsotropoKtan Post-olfiee district, issued bis Miscellany," and the Society for tbeDiffu- 
ail lKwk*ril«r8 who were also jpnblisbers. See book- sion of Useful Knowledge their "Xibrary of UsefnI 
scUors aloao, besides 33 foreign booksellers and 13 law Knowledge." On the 4th of Febrnary, 1833, anntiSrsd . 
booksellers; total, 812 /’—(Uiowisrs.) Many of the the flrst number of " Chambers’s Edinburgh Jonnud/*; 
pnbiisbers and bookscllera restrict their attention and, on the 31at of March following, “a?he Pen^ 
diisfly to certain classes of books [ as theological, law, Magazine." Soon after was commenced‘%he Pewitp 
medieid, general literature, &o. ^ The average number t^dopredia" of the Society for the Diffusion of UsetVil 
<*f eotomes of new works, exclusive of pamphlets, pub- Knowledge, a work not more remarkaldofor its ohtsap- 
lished annually in the United Kingdom exceeds 4,(X)0; ness than for the ability with which it was ctmduotcd, 
and of now ^tions, upwards of 1,200. In 1852, the Forty thousand pounds wtu distributed amongst th« 
booksellers of London Ibrmed a kind of trade-union, authors and artists engaged in its produetion, of wlurii 
by wbieb titey attempted to compel retailers to sell sum more than three-fourths had been latioriOusly 
MOks only at the regular Bxed price; but the attempt earned by the diligence of the writers. Cheap pnldl. 
entirely faded, and retailers may now sell books at any cations are now the order of the day. Kat only ar« 
price they please. The deduction allowed by the pub- cheap editions brought out of works unprotected 
lisberto the retailer is usually 33 per cent., or 3<f. per copyright, but even publishers of the first riass find m 
shilling. It is also placed on a half-yearly or yearly their interest to brine out cheap editions of popnlar 
acoouut, from which, if settled by cash within a month books thecopyrightorwhichisseouredto them. Among 
afterbeing rendered, a discount of 2i per cent, is al- the names cliieily entitled to hononrable mention ia 
lowed. Frequently, a work is," subscribed " for among the field of cheap literature, we may, without detracting 
the trade; i. «. booksellers put down their names for from the merits of others, give those of Charles KnigU 
a eertoin number of copies of a work before it ia pub- facile princeps, the Chambers* of Edinburgh, Bohn, 
iisbod, it being then oll'cred at a somewhat lower rate and Koutledge. It is now usual to stereotype cheap, 
ritan is afterwards allowed. In order to get rid of re- books aud periodicals of which the sale is expect^ w 
nutinders of hoots, trade-.sules ore often had recourse be considerable, or to extend over a considerable time ; , 


wtechtheyoflercertainbooks Btagreatlyredueedprice. of (he United Kingdom; but London is its principal 
Tcade dinners are uot so frequent now ns formerly, .seat. Many of these dealers prepare periodically pneo 
thmigb it la still the practice with some of the larger catalogues of their books, which they circulate tiiroagh 
publishers to invite their acquaintances in the trade to the country, and in this way dispose of a great many 
a dinner at a tavern, when those present have an op. of their books. The price of old books ia very fliictu* 
portuuity of subscribiug for a certain number of conies oting and cnpricious, dej.tending in some measure upon 
of Che books ofl'ered for sale at the stated price. The their condition or intrinsic value; bn t frequently equally 
twms of the agreement entered into between a pub- good copies of the same work may be had at a half Or 
liidieT and an author are tariuns, depending chiefly third of the price In some shops that they can be ob- 
upon the cUaracler of thci author and the nature of the toitied for in others. In Germany, the great centre of 
book. Sometimes the publisher purchases tliecopy. the book-trade isLcipsio,where two great book-fairsare 
right for a flzed sum, and takes the whole respmiaihility held annually, at Easter and Michaelnuis respectively. 
ofUie sale upon himself; sometimes the author retains These fairs are not so important or so largely attended 
the copyright, undertakes all risks, pays all cipeuscs, now as formerly, a great part of the business being 
and aUows the publisher n certain commission on the effected by means of agents or commissioners. Eviery 
soles: sometimes the publisher agrees to take al! the hookaeller in Germany has bis commissioner atLeipsie, 
risk of print iiig and publishing a certain number of towUom he transmits copies of all hisnewpubiicationS, 


copies, and to divide the proms wtui tne auinor, wno ana wuo distriDutea tnrm among tne oiner commis- 
stlu retains the copyright of the work. Authors are sioners, for being transmitted to their employers. At 
apt to complain of the hard terms that are usually the end of the year the unsold works ore sent back by 
meted out to them Iiy pnhtishers, and in some cases, the same means to their several publishers. The great 
perhaps, not without reason. Butitwto be borne in advantage of this system is that every new book is, 
mind that there is always conaiderable outlay, and no wiUtinafcwweeUsofpublication.madoknowntbrough- 
Hltle risk, connected with briuging out n new hook, out Germany without having recourse to the expensiTo 
ospecinlly by an unknown author. The following is ’he and imperfect system of advertising. The aceoUhta 
estimated cost of bringing out 760 copies of a work of of the various booksellers are also usually settled by 
600pages:— means of the commissioners. In France the book- 

Frinting and corrections.i*S5 trade ia carried on much in the same, way asin England, 

Paper . 30 and centres in Paris. In the United States of America, 

Boarding in doth. 21 the book-trade is carried on to a large extent, and dp 

AdTcrUring,.. 30 account of non-existence of international copyright, 

-- the books of this country ore larjtely reprinted there. 

£1(19 It is indeed asserted that while, in 1^0, of the number 

"Were all the copies sold (after dednciiug those for of books pubbshod in the Uuited States, 70 per cent, 
pnieentatiou} at 7r. fiif. each {i.e. the trade price of were reprints of British publicalions, in 1850 the pm- 
ids.), 28 counting as 24, there would remain about £90 portion was only 20 per eent. But it is undeniable that 
for mtttest on capital and publisher's and author's the best books of this country are still reprinted wi^- 
profit. But this is rarely the case, and frequently the out authority in the United State*. From the low prioe 
sale does not meet the actual outlay for printing and at which reprints of popular EiigUsb books can be pro- 
paper. Hot moro tban one book in eight ewer reaches duced, the sale is often four or &ve times gr<»ter than 
nseewnd edition. There have been instances (we fear inEngland. It is said that in five years there barewen 
rare) of publishers handsomely increasing the stipu- sold in’the United States 80,000 vols. of the Svw wition 
lated remunei^iain, when the solo of a work largely of " Modem British Essayists," 00,000 rols, of Msca^ 
ntceeded their expectations. Tito Measra, Blackwood, lay's Miscellanies, iiiS vols. ISmoj more tnau w,oti» 
of Bdinbiirgb, at first gave the#cv.d.Caird£lOO for of Murray’s " EncyclopmdiaoTOeogratthyi lOjOOO of 
Ms smfiion*'Religion in Oonsmon life," but the side McOuUoch's " Commercial 
sb mioeeded their expectations, that Uiey subsequently 100,0«) of “ JanoEyro." Ibo «»lo of 1 ha^raf 
prssmted the aothot with £400 In addtttion j and the in thofitotw has been qnadrcyle thjt m Eagto nd,^^ 
projeotor of the present wov* brought ont an edition of that of Dickens's work* counts by nuHioiui ot volumes- 
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MowdinB to f ndiner*# “ SWjBc^iWfiluotl 
Sloid* to Awerieau titoMtore" <18^9),'!" tb^ were 365 
IW^-j^lisbtDg estobliabmeats in tu« XTititod Statos." 
4itimMient tb«.9iw&bflt iBii>ototkai)'toO. About three. 

^ _. «^1 • »> A . S'*. tT., __ : 


Cbicb«i;o, St. Lonia, iuid Hartrord, 
Tbera iHW nore than 3,000 boohaeUers, whu dispense 
,. Uniptditoitioss of theso 400publ\sltets, besides 6,vVOO 
desdera, who connect tho trade in books 
tn^tljiecirdinat? stock of a country si ore." The book- 
tiide itf; 1856 is ostiaiated at 10,000,OiM) doUara. An 


‘ iatotosttttifwttcle on this snbjcct, by Mr. \V. Chambers, 

. toi}l'be toand in “ Cltambcra’s fCncyclopaedia.” (Se« 

' alto “Bookselling," in Enc^IojurJia JirUa.nniea j 
**3B0i(4ts," in McCulloch’s Cotiimercial Dietiomrit; 
Srobaer’a Ouide to Aaierioan ii/erotars; and 2'A« 
VU j’rtafer and tie Modem J’ree*, by Charles 
Bright. 

Book or a Hsaaocs, 5 <h)mi (Mu.), a term applied to 
A •trbng iron cliaio or cable fastened to a number of 
^)art or poles, and drawn across the moutli of a hnr- 
liotlr, for tbo purpose of preventiog the entry of an 
dneBii''B shipB of war. This chain or oahle may be 
raiaed or lowered above or below the surface at jilea- 
aure, by means of capstans and other mechanical con* 
irivaneea.. 

Boosetauve, ^om-a-rSi>g^, a missile instrument used 
by tbo aborigines of Atistralia, in vv.sr, sport, and the 
enase. It consists of a piece of bard wood of a bent 
form, with the curve of a parabola, is about 2 feet long, 
inches tooad, ^ inch thick, and is rounded at the 
etltremities. One side ia flat, the other convex, and it 
is brought to a bluntish edge. It is discharged by the 
hand by one end, the convex edge being forward ami 
fiat side upward; and it is thrown (is if to bit au 
olgect in advance; instead, however, of going forward, 
it ascends into tlie air with » rapid rotatory motion, 
imtil it rencScB a considerablo height, when it begins 
to retrograde, and iinaJly passes over the head of the 
projector and falls to the ground behind him. This 
aiagular motiou is produced by the air impinging on 
the bulged side of the instrument. The buomerang, 
Mi« invention of which would have done honour to the 
toortceloWted man ofacieuce,has long been acominon 
weapon among almost the lowest races of savages 
updn the earth, and was first made known in this conn- 
toy by Professor McCuIlagh, in 1S37: since then it has 
been endcavonrad toapidy (he priaciple of the boom- 
enag to the propulsion of shi ps. 

Boos, ioor (IIu. toer; Gor. ieiter), properly signi¬ 
fies » countryman, or one who ia employed in ngri- 
Cttltural lidiouT; and from that it hns come to bo used 
i» a secondftiy sense, to denote a coarse, vuedueotod, 
elocrniah person. 

“The boorish driver leaning o’er his team 
Voeif’rous and impatient of delay.” 

Cowptr. 

Boor, or Bontisitiy, toof, a mode of torture used 
in former times in tins country, but more especially la 
Scotlaud, in order to extort confessivin from persons 
aoowsed of Crimea. This instrument of torture, which 
waa applied to tb(» leg, was of various kinda. Eome- 
times it was composed of parchment applied moist, 
uud then brought near the fire, so as by shrinking 
to great pain and uneasiness; sometimes it 

oouaiaced of four thick strong boards bound tightly 
roiittd either one or both legs with corda, and then 
tightened by means of wedger, until, occasionally, the 
itinjee ©fthennfortunatn sufierer’s legs were broken; 
Tliie haidiaroua piece of torture-upparutua is also said 
itf'hato been maide of iron. 

Bow aSD SiHOB MaKBrAcxcyjs.—This useful manu* 
fkiotofre. a» now followed iu liOudou and other large 
to*ns, w divided into many branches. There is the 
AhttofHOser, who is generally a woman,—she prepares 
tlto upper-leatbera of the shoe; the eboeman, who I 
iWttodhiw the solo part to the uppcr-leathor; thobcigl*' 


persimaof hutli sexes areemptoyed » toe miutoto 
of hoots and shoes in this oonutiy- 
ordinary handicraft; but, sihee thsi tome,toe matot- 
fitoturem of Karthampton and StaiftHrd haae ii^o- 
duced sewjng.muehioes, by means of wbioh iaiteh;^ 
the former labour Is dispensed with. These two towns 
have tbr uiauy years been the priocipS>l touteea ikom 
whithi the Gondon market has bees supplied i. aWd'th^ 
boots aud shoes are considered to be etjual to any 
those made in Baris or liondon. Many toe so- 
called Prench boots aro made hy Bugliah maiutou- 
tiircrs with Brcnch/ro«/», which they import in Isa^ 
quanlitie.s from Trance; and there is also a oonsidbr. 
able importation of Trench boots and shoes, ia 
thero were lfl.'*,466 patra of boots, shoes, and eokMbto 
imported, and (iOP.'iSa pairs of boot-fronts. Thei^ 
processes in the uianufacturo of boots and shoes nrt 
the cutting and Bcwiijg of tbs leather,, which arc mew^ 
lucehnnicai. M. Gcfebre, of Paris, has made an in 
provcmeiit in boot aud shoe-making, which be hai 
pateuted. By means of machiuory the sole and hect 
.are fastened to the welt by brass screws, which ke^ 
them in contact with a pressure equal to two or three 
huudre,!weight. A specimen of this machinery ton 
shown at the Isxhibition of 1351. Mausell'e tdookiuf 
apparatus is another of the many iniprovements intno 
duced into this manufacture of'lute years. It effMti 
the blocking of a boot iu less time tluin the lusnai pco< 
cess, and duo.s not injure the leather so much. A pieci 
of leather cut into the proper shape for the front: of i 
boot is .soaked in water; the part which correspondi 
with the instep is then rubbed with an oily paste caliet 
“dnhhiog," and the whole is laid upon two trencheelui 
Hy ineiutsof a winch and two cog-wheels, the lealhei 
is brought down lietwccu the checks by apluteof xinc; 
aud tlii.s process is repeated according to too strengtt 
of tiic leather. By a patent t,sken out by Waite, t 
! Ltmdon Tnunufacturer, some yenrs ago, the neoc&siti 
j of u.sitig (’lifli,?r3 in cutting out the leather for warned 
I and children’s shoes was superseded. By Utia proecti 
! the inventor 8t«to.s that 7,2'X) boot-bindings can bi 


by which instcp-picccs for women's and childrcn'f 
boots and slioc-s are modelled. By a process inveated 
by Marsdeu, small holes, kept open by metallic pksieii, 
arc inserted at the sides, ihr ventilating perposeB. 
Tbs use of india-rubber aud gutta-percha ih boot 
and shoc-moking bus produced very great changes. 
Gutta-percha, although not serviceable iu hot climates, 
ia very u-wfu! in witlislwiding moiature, when applied 
to the mider-Ieather. There i» also a proceas, patentto 
by Iletley, io which india-rubber and gutte-peroha, 
riiixcd with leather raspings, were pressed into blocto 
and sliced. This substauce was then used as choo- 
leather. India-rubber is ofteu applied to various parte 
of the boot or shoe, ia order to give lightness or elas¬ 
ticity. A pair of boots were made for a racing jockay 
otlnost entirely of this material; they only weighed 
four onneea. "Several terns are employed in order to 
distinguish the various boots made with india-rubber j 
such IIS nesiliont, siccopodean.aud tei-ideioclasticon,Ac. 
American over-shoes, or goloshes, made of vulcanixed 
india-rubber, arc much worn, in order to protect 
or shoes in wet or cold weather. I'ho hoots worn by 
soldiers were formerly produced with great rapidity, 
by a process inventecl by Sir M. T. Brunei i this pro¬ 
cess, however, fell into disuse. The defective way in 
which they were made added j^ealty to the aofieriag 
of the Bi-itish troops in the Crimea. Th^ are sow 
ainrie with ea elastic piece betwecti thei heal asd toe 
s-olc, which causes the shoe to accommodate IMfto 
the bending of the foot while walking. Many iisino- 
ecssfub att-empta havo bean made by wmrknieu 
tradek unions to prevent the iptroduciioB ofeewlpg- 
mgcaiues into this manufiseture; but to^ata ig'Mlp 
(Ly coming more and more into use. 

' BooCBS, £o-o'-fes (Gr. 6ou*, an ox), a ooMtefistjoiijh 


toe bootmaw, who abteehee the solo part to the 
to toe ahoetuan; the jobbex^'^o is 
to» cobbler, who is his own/master; 
"to« bVMdter, dtoker, runner, cleaver-tip, Jte, Many 
. ■ 318 / 


cMcstiol glo^ by the figure of a man hpldtsir A ebttili 
faia right hand sM a atrinR to kitiefL^^wbtouJtolto ti^ 
bonsos. Arcturus. a biitliaut stag pf tog fixtoitigiqllte 
fade, tofousd to toi»coBSteU»to«i. 
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900 m, Sooft (I^. 4aa<^ s t«Bt or «tdl 

*» ifl# «»n»rket coofli. ©» t«m w 

diM» %]Aie4 to any teni^EHjy'otrwstaM oT *ooid »» 
ttoagbi QMifrned for Bh»^ and »keH«r, In oatlj timM 
thrmy^out Borope, trada was priaoipaUr oairtad on 
at Jte» by moans of boott™ »— 
i^IkKitbsBnddaiiluda theTbainaa> lonfs^tceeti appear. 

And numerous games prooiaim the erowded fair." 

®«y. 

Booia, shoes, and other ooweiriBes and protections 
for the feet, have been made of dift'crent substances, 
•and hi didVrent fonni, from very remote times. The 
anektit Greeks and Somans, however, did not use them 
aoivarsaUy. The heroes of Homer are represented as 
Ming to battle without shoes, and Oato and Socrates 
feh went about with bare feet. The boots and shoes 
whidh were then worn may be divided into two classes,— 
those in w'hicb the sole only was attached to the sole of 
tbo foot straps, or coverincs of the toe or insttm, and 
those which ascended uutil they covered the ankle, the 
«alf. or the whole of the ieg. The fonner correspond 
to the sandals and slippers of the present day, and the 
Isitter to the boots and shoes. The form aud colour of 
'Aeseboots and shoes indicated the rank and olUue of 
the wearer, netbro the invasion of the Uomans, the 
ancteot Britons wore shoes made of raw cowhide, with 
the hair turned outwards. They readied os far as the 
ankhw. The Boman influence soon produced a change 



telheeostnmes of the British. Amongthe eariy Sezons 
ahoes were made upon the Komau model, and boots 
reaching to the roidole of the leg, aud laced op iu front, 
were also ineommon use. They were generaliy ofleathw. 
The sandal also began to be wed; but it was not 
•nited to this ctimate 1 it was principally worn by the 
clergy. The boots of the later Saxons wore very simi> 
lar to the halbboots of modern times. Bools with 
wooden soles were modi worn by men of high rank at 
that period. The boots of Bernard, ting of Italy, the 
granOMon of Charlemagne, bad “the soles of woo'd and 
the upper parts of red leather, lacbd with thongs." 
1%e nurmans were hoots similar to the Saxons. 
Boring Ihe reigns of William U., Henry I., and Bto- 
phen, the toea of boot# and ahoes were longthenod to 
WB extravagant extent. The illuatration in the lef(> 
haiid lower comer repreaenta a boot of toat period. 
Skoni that time ontii the reign of Edward 111., the 
be^ ganeratty worn by the higher classes were orna¬ 
mented profusely. During the reign of llitdiard II., 
toe length of the toes iucreosed still more, eotiiat it 
is even ndd that the wearers were in the habi C of ioeten- 
ing the tips to their knees, itporder to idlow them to 
Wim fireoly. In tbe reign of Bdward VI., long boom, 
warning np to the knee, were worn, and half-boots, with 
tong laced np toe side. Docing the letter pan of 


tol«:eei||pt,':'toe:lowg torn wwn'iitwmitoedtottwdto^ 

.toorthrc«d^to«d.boatS'tpok;to^ pisee.'' 
wvered the feet. Md weramodeof Jud l«stoer,vd8ahhA. 
in order to Show toe eolonrad hose hSneiShu '3» 
Henry VIIX. and EUeobeto's reigm atatoed shwes, tnd 
others ornamented with rBeettea or'' gold'.'awd-ietteer' 
lace, were worn. This feahion obtainedtifl toetisw 
CromwelL Busset boots, coming close to to* toswe. 
with large stiff tops, than cameinto fasbiom .A flapot: 
leather protected toe instep; and they weto feragde 
toed and had thick, clumsy Bee&. lAme, eutsdweiae 
boots were worn both by the royoUsto and roaudheada. 
The courtiers of Xouis XIV. wore verik exteayagwit 
boots, with very wide tops, which were deMemted wito 
a profusion ot costly lace. Tbe dandies, to Oha^es 
Il.'a reign adopted boots of this kind, meo/t wti^ie 
represented in the annexed iUustmtiito. Dnrtogtoe 
rctgn of William UI. ahoes With high .heels, broad 
toes, and large ties, were worn. Snudl boefclea aiso 
came into I'atoion at the same time. The stilf^ato/' 
boot, also represeuted in the engraving, wM ahm sUtro- 
dneed at this time. They were )u|b to the hsiet, and 
tbe instep was covered with a large piece of leather, ^ 
which tbe heavy spur was fixed. Tl^y wWre wedy Worn 
when riding, and all cavalry aoltUera wnm fotaahihed 
with them. The jock-boot may be considetod the 
origin of the top-boot and all the other yacietoss.of 
long boots now worn. Boots With ysllew tom wsfie 
much iwom to the IBtb oentury in £stoto>d ; sh^ 
toe duke of Orleans and other revcdut^istii, stoo 
affected aympatbv with the English, wore top-hoots 
ostentatiously. They are now only seldom woxhs 
except by hunters and jockeys. The Beesian btot 
superaedM the top-boot: it was worn with ti|^;pi«« 
toioons, and was a very handsome leg-covering, ; 
Hessian boot, which hau ataesel in froi^ is represented 
in the illustration; as is also the Chinme boot, one pf 
tbe strangest forms of foot-covering ever adoptoo. 
Tbe soles are composed of many layers of tbto flmhel 
compressed together. The upper portions ste madeoC 
a pliable but waterproof fabne. 

Boott, boo'-tg (dwed. tyfe; Dan. .toe amd 

taken from an enemy in war. The Qte^ divid^ 
their booty amoug tbe array in commou,. reserving to 
the generid only a larger shore. One of the'prerogative# 
of aOrecian generalwas tbe distribution of toe tonndec 
taken from a vanquisliad enemy. We read to Moraer 
that the valuable armour usually fell to the share of 
toe leaders, whilst the common smdiery Were permitted 
to gather toe spoils of the dead. Among the IiUd- 
dmmoniaus, however, the soldiery were fbrbiddmt. to 
plunder the conquered, although, to certain iostaneea, 
a portion of the spoils was dedicated to the gO^ 
whilst some other parts were reserved for the 'highest 
oommunders. After the battle of natiea, which took 
place dOO years aubsoquently to the T'rojan war,, the 
•polls of toe Persians were regulated by toe genetoi#, 
who, after setting apart a portion for toe decocatioa 
of toe temploe, shared toe remamder amongst toe 
soldiery. From that time the plunder was sold, the 
proceeds being applied to thedeoaiation of the temples, 
to tbe soldiers, and to the generale and their friends. 
By the miUtaiy discipline of the Bomans^ spoils tatteh 
from the enemy betonged to toe r^tihlic, pmtiotdar 
persons having no right to them. The generals, who 
piqued toemselves ou their probity, carried it intaot 
to the public treasury. {iometime8,indeed,iheydivided 
itsHuong too soldiery, to animate them, and to serve 
Itn lieu of reward; bat this distribution depended 
; eatirelv upon toe general#, who were bound to oondoct 
themaeives iu its diatriliution with great equity and 
moderation; otherwise it became a crime of pMiuation 
to lay hands upon tbe pillage, which was considered .us 
the rightful property of toe state. The consuls Eomu^ 
iiua and Veturius were condemned for having sold the 
booty token from the JSqoi. Booty among the dews 
was divided in equal parts between toe army and the 
people, though, under the kings, a different mod^ of 
distribation obtained.--(Hum. xxxi. 27.) AoeOrding 
to Calmet, the Mahometan praotioe was to aBw 
two-thirda.of the booty to timarmy, the other thilw 
to God, to Mahomet and his oeaeendants, and to or¬ 
phans, pilgrims, and toe poor. Jnthe Engh'to army 
the present day, too viotor's share ie generally tefttaied 
price. According to toe regulations ooneerning pi;uM* 




Aeid 


distriNttioa iwwd ill 1 «U> 

ttkted iqfflfcirfiilttee. beint 

•ehMtMbjttellAl^i^Bowil^Mdby »nb' 
4^B«te«ffiee». The agBiite collect; tb« booty, and, 
ooavertiea It ioto motray^ they pay otot the 
jwoeoMb to tfcb stitboidtiM. I'he yiersona who mb cm 
**“•* to *iiw» to tbi* property mo nemad by the com. 
mraoer wJm>, tow SSreotod the expedition to rtbich it 
WM t«%iurod. See further upon this enbiect, ¥a,izs. 

Sd&eeiO' tooip, (from Areb. iaurac, a 

* tpMito of .i>itre)i (SO|).—•Thii iacid, which may lie 
rMtoobd to a teroxide of boron (tee Bohoic), ie the 
Oafyf^dwnteosipoand of ozyt^n and boron. It oc- 
toira to natorem certain rokanic diatricta, where it 
totoM toom the_ earth in jets mixed with steam. In 
i^UMany, these 4*ta, or ^meroUee as they are called, 
tore ooMooted into artidcial basins or small ponds. 
l'h« boraeic aeid remains dissolved in tbe water, which 
is peiiodieaUy removed, and evaporated in sballow 
leeden pans, which are heated by other/umercMram 
ithe neighbourhood. During; tbe evaporation, great 
quantities of sulphate of lime are deposited, which 
require removal from time to time. About 760 tons of 
erudeborarae acid are annually exported from 'fuscany. 
The orude acid is ooUtMuinated with 25 per cent, of 
sulphate of ammonia and alumina, and other saline 
impurities. Boracic acid is used priucipslly for making 
btVBX, or biborate of sodm {&< Bo&ax.) Boracie 
.aeid is foryned in the laboratory by dissolving purified 
borax in four parts of boiling water, and adding to tbe 
hot solution a quantity of snlphitoo aeid, equal to one- 
fourth the borax used. On cooling, boracic acid crys¬ 
tallizes oat to pearly scales, oontoitong three equiva¬ 
lents of water. These ciysiaSs contain a small quantity 
of sulphuric acid, from which they are freed by watouig, 
drying, and fusing them in a platinum crucible. On 
redissoiving the fused acid in four parts of water, and 
recrystalliaing, it ie obtained perfectly pure. Boracic 
arid, on being strongly heated, tiecomes anhydrous; 
smd at a red heat it fuses into a transparent glass, 
which remains clear as it cools. It soon crumbles to 
pieces by absorbing water from the air. Boracie acid 
commnnicateB to its compounds tbe property of fosi- 
bilitv; hence tbe use ef many borates, more topecially 
the oiborate of soda, as fluxes. It dissolves in three 
times its weight of boiling water, but is very iusolnble 
to oold. The solution is remarksble for possmsing tbe 
piroperties of an alkali when tested with turmeric- 
paper, Which it changes to a deep brown. Even to 
ntmus it only gives a sUght reddish-purple tinge. 
When a sclatiOD of boracie acid is evaporated, a cer¬ 
tain quantity of the acid rises with the steam; and this 
•k the cause of the fnmtroUee described almve as 
existing in Tuscany. Anhydrous boracic acid ia but 
alowiy volatilized by heat. It enters into combination 
with aUtaline bases in several proportions, resembling 
aUirio acid in this iw well as m other particulars. A 
toXborate and triliorate of potash have Imen obtained: 
and, although one contains six equindents of arid 
and the otlmr three, they possess the property of 
restoring the eolonr of reddened litmus like an alkali. 
Boracic told dissolves in alcohol, and burns with a 
eharacteristio green flamej with the exception of 
biberate of soda. The borates are not very important 
suits, and need not be alluded to here, farther than to 
mention that, as a rule, alktone borates are freely 
toldble, while those of the other bases are either in- 
aolubie or v«ry sparingly so. In 18tS7 the following 
qsiautito to boraeic acid was imported:—from Italy, 
mifllO ewt.; from other places, 160 cwt. ;—the com¬ 
puted value of which was BSO,000. 

BosaCiTS, bor'-S^eUe, in Min., an anhydrous borate 
totoaguesia, found at Luneberg, in I«wer Saxony, 
toid one oT two other localities in that neighbourhood. 
JX UkoufS to eobicsl crystals, aud, when heated, pos- 
MSsee electrie properties, tbe opposite angles of the 
tobe being found to develop opposite forms of elee- 

■ (froms iorapO, the 

liaiiie of. toe gen.}, to Bot., the Borage fam., a nat. 
tod-to dieotyttoononsaplants in the sub-class Coroi- 
eharantsirized oy an ovMy deeply divided 
Wiltqtotc the middii of which a tingle 

Mj m &is i i a. • ^^’ tpeoies sire herbs or shrubs, with 
jpp i pmfai toaxes, uwmly rough with hairs. The flowers 


. . Baruc 


axe, regutei: and eymmetrieal; th# este 
tout, and divided into eitoee toarito toWtonto j 
the corolla has the same nuiuber to lobes. 
scales in the throat ; the stsmens stoe toom toq to- 
rolla, sre equal in number to its lobes, and MteXtote 
with them. The fruit consists of two or four diatihet 
Hchmnio placed at the bottom of too {lersiattot cMyx. 
Thero are 64 genera, which include nearly 7d0 specms, 
chiefly natives of the temperate regions in the sortberu 
hemisphere. Among them we find niwiy well-known 
plants; such as the i'orget-me-not, Borap, Comfrey 
and Alkanct. {See Myoboiisi, UOKauo, SYMiunrsn*, 
Akchusa.) The various species are romarkalile.tor 
their mucilaginous properties; some have roots Which 
are valuable dyeing agents. , i 

Bokaco, bo-ra'-ffo {ler, for Imt- Ori", the peart, 
aifo, I cheer; because it was believed to exhilarate 
the heart), in Bot., a gen. of plants formilto the 
type of the nat. ord. JBoraginaeete. The species B. q/^- 
einalie, commonly known us Borage, ia uow natural¬ 
ized in England and most of toe countries of Europe, 
Imt was at a remote period confined to Asia Minor. 
It is charocterized by a wheel-shaped corolla with a 
very short tube, tbe mouth of which is closed by 
scales; by five stainena with forked filaments, toe 
inner arms of which support the anthers; and by 
ihese anthers being conniveut around too style, in 
tbe form of a cone. The entire plant is rough witb 
hairs, and has rather a coarse appearance; but its 
flowers are very beautiful, being of a fine blue colour. 
The young leaves were formerly always added to a 
coot tankard, or draught made of wiuo or cider,with 
water, lemon, and sugar. The flowers are used on the 
continent to ornaincut salads, and the tender tops are 
sometimes boiled ia soups. 

BoKASStrs, bo-rim'-eut (Gr. boraetoe, the sk’k to to© 
date), in Hot., a gen. of Balms, consisting of but 
one species, which is found in every part of India. 
This Las been named £. JlabtUi/'opnie, end is com¬ 
monly known to the European iiibahitnnU as the 
Palmyra. Its stem attains a height of from 25 to 
40 feet, and bears upon its summit a magnificent 
coronal of fan-shaped leaves. The fruit ia about the 
size of a child's he«i, and, when very young, contains 
a sweet pulp, which may he eaten. From the juice 
obtained from this plant, large quantities of an in- 
toxicatirg drink are pirepared by the natives. (Sre 
Toijut.) The fibres of the leaves are used for cord¬ 
age, and the outer wotid of th- stem for bows. 

Bokax, ior'-ux (Arab, bjurae, a spiecies of "hitre), 
a coinpoond containing boracie acid (which eee) ana 
soda. It was formerly imported from the East in 
the crude state, under the name of fincat, which 
contained borai la eoinbiimtioii with varions snb- 
stancc.s of n saponaceous nature. It w'as purified by 
being heated with lime or soda luitil the whole of 
the soapy matter and otner impurities were separated. 
Borax is now mostly prepared by fusing two parts of 
borscic acid, obtained from tlie’ Tuscan lagoons (»es 
Bcbacic Acid), with ono part of toda-asb. The 
mixture is thrown on the floor of a reverhenitory fttr- 
tmeo, and heated until ail cflervescence has ceAtsed- 
Tbe fused mass is lixiviated aud boiled until tbe im<> 
purities are precipitated ! it is then decanted, and net 
aside to crystallize slowly. It crystaUizcsinrectangular 
hexagonal prisms, containing 10 equivalents of water. 
A new source of borax has lately been disooyered in • 
depositor borate of lime, occurring in the interior of 
Bern. Great pains are taken to crystalUze the aolutiou 
iu regular crystals of a large siae, as such oulj^ ar® 
marketable. Ilotax is of great use in tbe arts as afiux- 
Having the property, when molted, of dissolving'iiie-' 
iailic oxides, it is used in soldering to etesm avtay tfa® 
film of oxide that would otherwise prevent tlieXaetolX 
from uniting. It is sprinkled on the metaliie SurfiMSe, 
and melts with the solder. It is also used in gold anq 
silver refining, nnd in making enumeh to render the 
compound more fusible. It is exteusirely emplpytd 
in the mamifaclure of certain kinds to glM, And fto 
fixing colours on porcelain and Stoneware. To thd 
chemist it is very valuable in blttopipe auaiysbi, .(dhe 
Bnowrivu.) Borax suay be made to erysta^Xei 
octahedral crystals, QUiitainiog only equi«toebll!M 
water, by catefaUy evaporating a soltoion, to sji*(iliff- 
grurity I'266, at a temperature 




' ' Bogbo ttow 

WiP’lffclii bciw** is otW ftw K>lde*j»^ 

iittrpOMs, M, froUk eontaitting wm water, it does not. 
urtiiee^BOfl so mnch asthe ordintwy prinmotie form. 

BojMioaiABS, or BoaBdaraisa, hor'-bo-Hte$, • sect 
Of 0noitics, who arose in the 2od century, and led 
■eery licentions lives, .denying the doctrine of the last 
JvdgmeBf. • 

BoKD/iliUf &>r*dn»>'-i-i, a class of aeriouUaria occn- 
tders of land in tiiis eoutitcy, frequently mentioned in 
iDoiiwsday Book. Tlteywere distinct from the serri 
*«d TiBani, and seem to have hcen in a less servile 
donditton, baring a.hord, or cottage, with a anmU parcel 
of land, allowed to them, upon coiidition of their 
■applying the lord with poultry, eggs, or other small 
provisions for his board. They seem to havo been a 
kind of cottagers, many of them being bound to render 
aorvioc to their lord in cutting wood, drawing water, 
tfareshitig, and such-like; and, indeed, the term iaoften 
Idled to denote menial sorntuls employed in suoliotUees 
on an estate. According to Spelman, they were ini'erior 
to the viUani, who were employed in tlie tilhigc of 
lands. Their condition pr ibahty difl'ered on difli-rent 
manors. The number of bordarii in the diflereru 
l^iglish counties noticed in Domesday Hook ia83,(S3;t.— 
Wff. Kllis's General ItifewItiHiau to lionienduii IJoole. 

Bounitlt, Thu, fAiig.-Nor,, the outer 

edge), in the Ciirlier biatorics of Itnglnnd and .Scot¬ 
land, is applied k> a large tract of dnliatable tcr- 
ritorv which lay between the two countries, the 
inhahitants of wliich were almost conatantly at war 
with each other. Miiny a daring feat and many an 
heroic deed of iliesi* men have been celebrated in 
song and story, and fcrtiisljed materials for numerous 
tale.s of fiction. There is u strange niii'turo of counigoe 
Wuour, and generosity', in the accounts Iniiisvnittcd 
to OS of these border-lights. According to l-roiasart, 
‘• Englishmen on the one purty, and Scotsmen on the 
other party, arc good men of war ; (or when they meet, 
there IS a hard light, without s[)ftring; there is no hoo 
(t.e, cessation for parley) between them, as long as 
■pears, swords, axes, or ihigg.-rs w ill cmiure; but they 
lay oil each upon other, and w hen they he well beaten, 
nnd that the one parly Umh obtiiiiied tbc victory, they 
then glorify so in their decdsof arms, and are no joyful, 
that such as be taken they s nil be ransomed ere they 
go out of the field : so lliat each of them is so content 
with other, that, at their dc|iiiriiiig, courteously they 
will say, ‘God thank vou.' Ihit in fighting one with 
another ther«.» i.s no vJ.’iy n ir snaring." I'ne females 
also caught the wurlilvc S) irii <if the times, and appear 
often to nave ni iiglcd in Icittie. In order to reprci-s 
in some measure the t ni buhoiec of (In- people, a.s well 
as to maintain sonu' show of regal auihonty over them, 
the guardianshii> of th» hordcr of raeh ctmntry was 
intni“ted to certain odiccrs of high rank, entilicd 
Wardens of the Alsrehce. There wore three niiirchcs 
its each ctuintry,—the East, West, mid Middle; and 
geDcrally each inarch had a distinct wardcii; but occa- 
•ionally two of tlieni were united under one. Tim 
Itotics committed to the wardens were of a twofold 


_ Boro Stiddor __ 

didy by thi» Bridot adinihirtriiiit^^^ of juatio* W1ii«6 fd^ 
lowed tlu iegiatiUivo tiniott of the two oottpirtoi w 
17W, that the inaraiiadinB tendencies of tb« pet^e wpris 
entirely repreesed.---.Eef. .i^ssag cn liorder Ai^iguiiiiad' 
by Sir Waiter Scott, : ' ^ r 

BoBDEB-WaaiiABt, in the law of Scotland, it a w*®- 
rant issued by the sheriff of aoouut.y, or the magistrato 
of» royal burgh on the borders, for the hppreheosfott 
of a person who has incurred debt in Sobthtnd, bitt 
who is resident in England. It is granted on Oatlt 
being made to the debt; but in practice these warrants 
arc now little need. 

Bonovas, bor'-dure (Kr. lord, the Sdge, coast), 
in Her., at narrow space, runninground the edge of tbo 
shield, and properly containing the fifth part of the 
wihnlc field. It was originally used as a mark Of tlif- i 
(crence, to distinguish different branches of the Same 
family. The inner edge of the borduro is ■omethnes 
varied, according to the different forma o£; liUCil of 
division ttud botindnrv used in heraldry. 

Boas, 6«r (Aug.-Sax.), in Mil., the cylindrical cavity 
of any weapon used for the projection of shells, allot, 
bullets, or any missiles of a similar nature. The fowBpjg- 
picoe and the soldier's old weapon, •' Brown Besii;" arc 
termed smooth bores, in oontradistinctioii to llro-antia 
with rifled or grooved barrels. Eonneirly, the bore Cf 
caniuiu and guns of every description was oyliDdSical;/ 
but in the LuiiCHSter gun an oval fonn ia'adopted, ana 
in the Whitworth gtin tho boro is poIygOttCb In the 
Enfield rifle and Armstrong gun there arC aBtwwbw 
of grooves twisting spirally along tho interior'aUclhCC 
of the barrel. The operation of boring eChnon anlt 
gnn-barrels is one requiring great care and nicety, and 
is effecifld by the rapid revolution of a steel tool cifliCtl 
a cutter, attached to a shaft which is turned by inia- 
ehinery ; eomelimcs the gun itself is made to revolvo 
while ibe boring-tool remains stationary. In guns that 
are east hollow, ormaik of metal rods welded, togethef 
on a core tike the Armstrong gun, boring is necessary 
to bring the whole length of the interior to a uniform 
calibre. I'rorn 1750 until of late years, cannon wer« 
east in a solid mass, and the interior cavitvbored after¬ 
wards. The word bore is sonietimes used in a Btinilar 
sense to " calibre,” to denote the diameter of the In¬ 
terior. 

BortKB, lor'-er, a nitnie given to many very small 
eoleopterouB insects of the genus Fthme. Their naaio 
is derived from the fact that their lar»», small white 
maggots, rat their way into old wood. Sc., by means of 
strong cutting jaw a, called mazUlw. These boles, which 
they arts constantly uiakiug in old furniture, have aQ tho 
iippearaneo ol having been produced fay a fine gimlet or 
drill. After workic.g its way into tho wood, tho borwc 
Ails up the drill-hole in its pa-ssiige With a fine pow¬ 
der, and fornis a cocoon, irom which it afterwards 
emerges in the form of a .small winged beetle. Tho 
Jttohiiim (fs-veiafiim, one of the same genus, is re- 
uiarkabie for a loud ticking noise which it makes at 
night, and which has paiui d for it tho title of tbo 
Dcuth-wateh, The Anolium ttriatni* is also remark- 


Obaracter,—the raainteiiance of imv nud good order 
among the peoplo under (heir juri-dictioii, and the 
protecting them from their ciieinies on the opposite 
border. Unfortunately the irust whs nsuuliy confided 
to ioinc person of great weight mid iiillut-iiee within 
the jurisdiction, and they w ere too often private en- 
eotiragers of those ilisordi rs which it was their duty 
to suppress. During the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James Vl., strenuous efforts were mado to repress the 
warlike spirit of Uie borciereM; mid after the union of 
the two crowns, peace was in some measiin; established, 
Tho most inlraotahle of th tn were formed into » body 
of troops, and conducteid liy Bnccicuch to the Belgih 
wars. The liordor oonntioe were disarmed, excepting 
•nph weapons as were re( aim'd by gentlemen of rank 
and roputo; and the moss.troopers, who eontinued to 
latorctse their former profes-sion, experienced in great 
nttnibm thauusjMiring and Kt'vere jn.stiee of the'enri 
Of Dtinhar, In the civil wars of t'liarles I., the bor- 
defers reeuined llieir liceniiou.s habits, particulmiy 
after tho war luid been transferred to Scotland ; and 
the exploits of the moss-trooperiaflourish in the diaries 
and ■ wiilitarj reijorts of the time. In the reign of 
Chartea II,, we lOarn that, they atiU existed, from the 
auitotes that wore directed against them; and it was; 


aide for tho persistent way in which it simulates death. 

Boriso, Jw-'-tHg, the aitl of perforating or making a 
bole throughoni the entfto hnigtli or thickness of a 
.solid body. It is a term most tisually employed to 
designate llio processes used in sinking artesian Wells 
(which see), in seeking for minerals,and in perforating 
wood in carpentry, ns well as metal, in tbemaniifae- 
turn of guns and tubes. The application of the process, 
in f o far as it relates to the boring of cannon and of 
cylinders for the steam-engine, will lie treated of else- 
vihere. (AVe Caivsok, CxLiNnnK.) . 

Bourso THE Tosguk, like nailing tho ear, pinohing, 
tho nose, branding t ho cheek or forehead. Was a spcciea 
of punishment anciently inflicted in Scotland npdn 
criiniiiala, hut which ha-s now long ceased. The last of 
tho kind oil record is that of .lean Spanee, nnotonr 
(i.r. notorious) thief, who was seiitenced iuITilSto lia 
pilioriod.lier lug (i.e.cfir) niiilcd.and her nose pinched. 

- Boko BnniJon, O-jr'-o hud'-dor, a temple in Java, ot 
most; chiltonile ooiistmetion, deoieated to Buddha 
(see Bcnnifisiijj,fcwarkahle (iMiciug the finest 
ciinenof BudJliist .wchiteotnro that is kuuivm 
building is snpposeffrto have been erected w the Hto 

ceinurv. It is pvrnmtdal in torm, rising ftom a square 
' base, the sides of which arc 400 feet in length. Thd ;? 






with « eonitiauous *liwiffcrw*fty. Alk«U«a and ^id« . 

]bh&*i!ieli«fv in ttwh vt^U9 oeccr^^ in tUelilf of prodaeo no eii&HJt on it. Jrvtiw «cM 
8iddh*HUi^ iK0 fonii4^0i’!ilttddhi9in« arerep»fte&t«d. bor&csie acid. It does ncd) i|ooon>pi'ww^ wiitcr at 
Tho base about ih in iictcbt, and Cofins a temaperatupo* and is constant under the 

terriMd ^ to 50 iWt in width* to iriiieh scceas is ot oxygen nntil Uio tenTperatuPS mehas 6^,v wysu ii 
obtidned hy fl4{ht8 of steps. On this plstibrxn live suc* bums hciiliantiy, formintr VM>«Mno ama by tbo ahsot^ 
c«ssi 1 iW icis'icea^ tairyiur firom 8 to 12 feet in height, tion of oxy^jeni Prepared ui the above boron » 
aRMlik^roiid to^ feetiA rise one above iwo* amorphous; bui- MM. Deville and Wbhw have cdx* 

^ar. the edees of these terraces a ^^reat number tained it in ganiefc-red transpajeat cmtals, byiu*^ 
,bf pia na^ #^ and cupolas are built, the larj^er cupolas boracic acid vpilh 80 per cent* of metalljc alumiiiiuin ffli 
Ic^ing man? ns 438 arched niohes, in each of which * po««-ful furriace. The cryetijla are eitreiwjy hai^ 
• atnthe ttf'Buddha, of life size, is placed. The space* BOratching sapphire md coruudain, and yielding oft^ 
be^«en the%ioheB arettUed upwith haS'Teliefsofthe to the diauioud, which ia geuerally injured by tto 
•sme nintitFe as those which sorround the base. The operation. Crystallized boron has never Men ftuiea. 
Otnainentation of the inner sides of these rows of and resists the action of oiyfien at very high tenapee*. 

' hnfifdiittss’is more diversided, and of greater minuteness tures. Boron is obtained in a graphitio form vehen; 
"in detail, than that on the outside. Ou the fifth ter- horolluoride of potassium is decomposed hyaluminiilBn,. 
rSkoe, vrhioh is square, corresponding in form to the It bears a close relation to the gruiihitie form of pair” 
three more, circular in tbriii, are built, on which bon, or ordinary graphite. Boron conibines wiw 
»re placed at intervals 72 small domes, each eontainirig sevaral elements, forming borides with the inetai*. 
ntftetue of Buddha. On the top of this huge terraoed The close relation always supposed to exist betweaft 
pilis there is a dome, about'K) feet in diameter, but- boron and carbon has been curiously coutirmed by th* 
IttOttnted with a spire; and immediately beneath it a fact of both of these elements heing espaVde of assum* 
sort of pit, or sunken chamber, 10 feet in depth, which ‘og the amorphmi.s, crystalline, and grapUitic forms, 
is sappoaed to have contained some relic of Buddha.— The only important compound of boron is borucio acid 
X^.r^TgtissOD's Jlandhock of Arehitfctars. fvibich see). 

Bokofiuobici Aotn, bor-o-fo-or'.tk, or Fhioborio HoBoecit, i«r'-o (Ft. lourg$ Lat. hvr^ts; Bar. 
Aoid| as it is generally called, is formed in conibination ; i'Of'Ae' ),—A borotigli is a city or other town that sends 
with potassium by saturatirig hydrofliioric with honteie) burgesses to parliument. (1 HI.Com. lit; I.itt. s. I64j 
acid, and neutralizing by carbonuic of potissh. The ■ Co. Lilt. lliS b; see also Boform Act, 2 Will. IV, o, 45, 

. eompotlnd is waBheu, dried, and hcatoi with nn equal | s. "8.) The word, howe'er. wa.s originslly nsed in s 
wnighb of potassium. Borofluoride. of pota.'wium is more extensive sense. (hVe Co. Litt. by Harg. 1(\S h, ji. 
ttsed in the preparation of boron. I H> .) In .Incob's Law Dictionary, v. Borough, ih# 

JBoiiOT«me‘s IIakp, ho-ro-ffta ',—Tins ancient musi-1 term ia taken to mean a toivn aeiiding burgesses to 
o»l instrument fomierly liclongcd (o tije great Irish i parliament, iitid tits'hetHy a eii'y. Hut stm tbeipithori* 
inonsrch Bri»» Eoroihiiie, who met his death at the j ties first cited ; also Co. Li it. lop tt, lu the Mmiieipal 
battle bf Cioutarf, a.i>. lOI t, when it descended to Ins ' Coriioraiioii Act, .i & (» Will. IV. o. 7f>, •' borough ” is 
son and succs?».sor Donah, 'i'he Ijiticr prmoe being de- i used in a sense pecuhsr to that stniute, and expresses 
posed sobd after by his nephew (wliose father he hud i * corporate town, whether sending reprerentative* to 
assassinated), fled to Rome, taking with him hi* harp i parliament or not. Aitu ng oiir Saxon nmi IformaB 
andcrown. These relics were kept in tin' VatimiTi until \ ancestorB, all places w hich were ciiilcd lioroughs wera 
the harp WAS given i>y'Hope Clement to Henry VUI., jfeneeci or fortified. In this reign of lleuiy II. they 
who soon after prcBOnicd it to the first curl of Clunri- had great privileges. If a bondman or Servant r»- 
ieairde,Jli wljoselhmilyitremainedntitilthchcginritigof niained in a borough a year and a day, he was- by that 
the IHth century, when it passed through a lemate rt'sideuce made a tree man —(fJl/i/irii.) Why these 
branohof thelie Burghsto the MneMahotisofGlenagh, were vaiileti ,/re« burfjha, ami the tradcsinen in them, 
and (hence iuto the possession of Counsellor Macna- ./•'•ee bvxaPiitts, wn-s from a ifeeduiii to buy ami sell,, 
nara of Limerick. In the year irs2 it was presented withont distiiri'snce, exempt f-mn to!;, A'.c., grunied by 
to the Bt. Hon. William Coiiyngbatii, by whom it was charter, i'urliament. bopugha ".-rB gnu lii'.’y fey 
deposited in Trinity College Mubbuiti,' w'nere it still! oharLcr, or towns hi)li.U ;i of Uic king in aueii ut do. 
temains. Thiscurionainstrumentisalioutthirlyinchf.s mesne.—(I’nidy.) Krgiivh lioronghs firsttjcnt repro- 
ia height, and ric.ldy ornamented, tlni soundiug-huard seiitalives toparbiTia-nl in iii<' reign (jf Henry 1 IT , l2t(5. 
being of oak, and the arms of red saliv. It contain* a Burgesses were first avimilted into the Scoitislvparlis* 
large crystal set in silver, under which was i'ormoily meut by Robert b'-itce, in ISif,, ami into the Irish in 
oaothcr'stone, which ia now lost. ISiJ.T.—For an aoccunl oi liic rise and progrosa of 

Bobok, ior'-wi, in Olicin. (symbol B, equivalent boroughs .vnd other lunnicipal juns.bctionB m Kneope, 
lO'frj, a combustible element, closely allied in it* pro- consult “A View rd the J’rogress oJ .Soenoy in l>!r.;pp,** 
periie* to carbon and silicon (holli of which tee). In in the luirfiduction to Kid'ei t,sOTi'.s Char'et the FJ'tkf 
njttorc it CJcors in cornhination with oxygon, in the and The llh*orv of < i'’xiho1i<,n in Li.n.pe, by (Inii-bt, 
form of borscio acid, in a few loeabties. It was first Bokough wa.slhe nauicaisogivi-n !.iae('i taindUi*iaii 
obtained liv Davy in 18W, by submitting moistened oflami under the Saxon kings. ,1 bor.nigh or tithing 
foxracic acid, inrdosed between platinum platen, to the comprised » district coniuiinna u-n head* oflUiuiliffli, 
•otioii of the voltaic current. A hrowninli subjtanee and ten (ithings coni-iitiiicd a huiulred. TiiC head 
appearedatUioncgative polo,which,conceiving to be a man of the borough »».« eati-J the Iwroogfi-hpad, 
na^ai, he termevi Aoraetam. By farther eiperimeut hcadborough, horshohicr, or i c bint -man, siid was aw- 
te proved it to be a non-metulHc body, resernlding swerable I'or Hie condiiet of p'- pie of hi* liorouiilj, 
tBnAoTt in its propertios, and altered it* name to b<mm The ten liouselmldcr.s o! tlie borough fi,i'm.'tl a corpii^ 
It was, however, but imperfectly known until'I’henard ration, of which tlie heiniboiMugii was predih-nt ; anS 
•ad Gay-Lnssttc obtained it more readily by heating no niaii was allowed to res'dc nliove forty day* in 
borocio acid with pofassiiira. The metal combined Kngland without being cnrojjed m svittio botough. 
with the Diygen of the acid to form potash, which wa.s (iS'ie Tithing.) 

swished away with water, leaving the bonm behind. A Bokovgh, in Scot'and. (ijfrr Ht'BGH.) 

•till more ready method of preparing it is ty healing BoBOUGil-FsGbVmi (.Sax! hin-kne K-uHte) \i % 
•itoiStttrc of potassium and borofluoriiie of potassiuin fomurj' dcseent of umda (foitnerlv hidd in uneieat 
Id am iron cruoible. Boron and fluoride of pota-ssiimi burgugc) to the youngest son, or, it the owner iiathno 
tare formed, Iho latter subsUTice beirig washed away issue, to his younger brother, asnl extends to epL 
a Wiftalt solution of chloride of uaimonium. Boron laterals in some inslaiice*. The custom prevulle in 
tihM prepared is a brownish-green powder, dittsolving several cities and iiueient boroughs, and districts vjf 
Bll^fly m water, forming a yeUowtBh-green solution, smaller or larger extent aiijtdrimg to them, in diflerant 
rendered insoluHe by being heated iu cliwo vc*. part* of the hingdorn, and goveru.* tite dcyccitt ol 
fjta fipocifle gilfc'ity being at tho suwe time copyhold lund in various imuiors. It i» culled liorough. 
;|iljti«ea from l-lS3_to 11)44. it finflitrs no change, Knglish in contradiaiinetiou, as it were, to Ute Jftjr* 
volatilized nor fosiW'. It may, howevor, roan enstoms, and which is tttken notice of by Glanvil, 
.by the heat gcacrated by a powerftil gal- lib, 7, c. 3, and by Littleton, «. 1S5. The rcastpt gi<r«» 
KpipibatteVy. Like silicon, it is a non-conductor of by LitUelon is, because theyonugcr eun^by reaitou iltf 
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Botany 

fr(HnApril, jut_ ..._^ .•miM.i 

% wiai ww, aacjw, »nd «nd;iii«br#kaa««i^W 
y pm»il» niKmt that ti»w gATo iMiad aatoifir 

Boic>»oi<»iiS. (See Boxocafi.) ‘ 

Boa. {Se* Bovip*.) 

BosJXBMAiV| hoe*jet^^eiiiiM bpslb*nittnlr xa BBEw '' 

ce^ticly diminutive varfety of tie Hattmtot ixtcai. 
Twnectly unciviliacd and very »»vaee in diepowtioB. . 
" hey inliabit that portion of Africa which lies-nocth 
Cape Colony. Boine individuale of tbix t^b« tm» 
exhibited in this country a few years ago. * 

Bosxoi, hoe’-koi (Gr., the graaers), was the psms 
given to e class of ascetic monks who Hved in Syria : 
and Mesopotamia, and are said to have sabsiglM: 
solely upon roo ts and herbs. They did not inhabit any 


bis tendbr age, it Wt so Saiiaye ss Um rest of bis bre- 
thistw to b«ft hiaisalf. Qtmt astimrS (9 Mod, Jtep. 
jncef^ iliiSTe, indeed, given a mneh stranger TcsSim for 
ndc «^inn> ns irme lord oftb'e fse had anciently the 
rigljit of mnoubinage with his tenant's wife on her wed« 

^gnight; end that therefore the tenement descended 
aotto tbe eldest but to theyonngest son, who was more 
oerteioiy the offspring of the tenamt, BnS it is not known 
^at ever this custom prevailed in Bngland, though it 
nertainly did in Seodand (under the name of mermeta 
or ewrciste) till abolished by Malcolm III.; andper* 
haps a more rstionnl account than either may be 
ibtebcd (thongh at a snlBcient distance) from the 

f tactice of the Tartars; amongst whom, according to 
ather iVahalde, this custom of descent to the voung- 

«St son also prevails. That nation is composed totally . ^----- 

Of shepherds and herdsmen; and the elder sons, as soon hnase. and profosaed to spend their time in the wOrshii 

as they ore capable of leading a pastoral life, migriite I of Hod, in prayers and hvmns. *■ 

from their father with » ceruha allotmeut of caUle, i Boss, i>a>s ('Pr. 6 f.a»,;),’in Arch., an orn&mcntil pro* 
nnd go to seek n new habitation. The youngest son, Meotkin covering the intersection of wooden ribs Ihri 
therefore, who coiitinnes latest with the father, is 1 cross each other, generally at right ancies, dmding 
uaturaHv the heir ofbis bouse, the rest being already j the .sarCace of a Hat or : 

provided for; nnd thus wo ilrid that among many | vaulted ceiling into com¬ 
other northern nations it was the enstom for all the ■ 
sotois but one to migrate from the father, whieh one 
^esme his heir.— (Walsing. Upodiym. 2feuti, c. 1 .) 

A», possibly, this custcmi, wherever it prevails, may be 
the rcninaht of that pastoral state of our British and 
Oernmn anecstora which Ca»siarand Taeitas describe. 
i^Ref. Third Real Tropcrii/ Jteptfrt, p. 8 ; Year-Hook, 

36 Hen. VI. 20; Co. Litt, by Hargrave, 10 a, n. (3), n. 

( 4 ). 

BOKOUGir Fcwr» is afund instituted by (ho Muni-! qiienlly introdiiccd in 
cipal Corporations Act, 5 & 6 Wiii. IV. c. 56, which | buildings belonging to the 
declares that tlie rents and profitsot all hereditamcriti*i Becoraled Euidistj and 
the intereste, dividends, nud .vnoual proceeds of all; Berpeniiiculur Kngliah styles of architecture. Tbn 
moneys, dues, chattels, and volualdc sceuritics, belong- I name is also given to the projection sometimesfbmid 


partroents. The boas is 
often beantiriilly carved 
into foliage or fretted 
work, and eonictiines 
(!hic](l 8 with armorial bear- 
itigs art; introdueetl, and 
rcjireseiitatioiis of the 
Iniiuuii liice, and heraldic 
emblems. It is most fre- 



POSS, 


ield. 


thereof in his corpitrate enpacity, and every lino aud 
penalty for any otlcnre against this act, the application 
of which is not tnherwiae therem provided ftir, is to be 


>agu 1 lavounie* oi tne summ. ine oostanp, at onetime, 
I nmoitiited to men, but at present tlieir number 
[i i'v i .Iocs not exceed iKKt. They formerly did military duty 
i (i; in the field wilh the janiKsaries, and in war thoa 


ing to the former body corporate of such borough named ! in the centre of a eiiie! 

in tbe schediiler A aiid B, or to any member or oHieer j lpOST.iN.ii, ioi'-fna-yi . „ ,_ 

ly signiiK's gardeners, but is »pplied"to » 0 ^a 8 » of 
n in Turkey who, in addition to acting »# theaullstn’X 
oieriei B, perform a variety of other tunctiona, such 
paid to the treaMirer of tbe borongh, and to be carried j na mounting guard in the seraglio, rowing the sultan’s 
by him to the account of a fund to be called “ the i barge, and attending on the officera of the palaee. Their 
Borongh Fund." After the payment of ail the lawfid | head or chief, the U-.shtnji-Uathi, is one of the grand 
debts due by t he la te body corporate, th;s_ fund is to | dignitarieB of the emjiire • ho has the Tiitik of s pasha, 
be applied towards the payment of the salary of the i ).s governor of the seraglio and the other imperial rest- 
mayor, and .>f tho roeorder, nnd the jioiiee magfistraio | deuces, sleera tbe sultan's barge, and has the jitrigdic- 
(where the bitter functionaries shall be ereiiU'dl, the | fien of the shores of the Bosphorus and the Ben of 
talaries of the town clerk, treasurer, and every oliirr j -MiiTOiora. This ciHiee i.s onlv conferred upon personal 
officer Bj.poiided by the council; and other boroagti i favourites of the sultan. Tbe bo-staiiji, at onetime, 
expenses Kpec.dled in the act. ' ' . . • . . 

Bonouiiii Kati; is a rate levied tvithiii a borotigh ' 
order of the eouneil of the same, in terms of act 5 i 

Will. IV’. c. off which declares that when the tioroug'n ' strength was ndsed to 12,ttt.Ki men, 
fund .shall not be Bnffi.'dent for fne purpoees arore.s.aol, 1 Boswi;li-i a, ios-KeT-Jt-O, in Bot., • gen, of plants 
tbe etitincil of Hie borougli is hereby authormed timi ; betongiiig to the nut. orJ. Aa>t,'ridaeeiV. Tbe most 
rcfiuired from time to time to eHtiuiate, as eorrectly as important .spiecies is iJ. thiirifera, a Wim; which grow* 
may bo, what amoiiut will be stiilicient ftir the pi'.ym. nt. to a Uirge siio, iu hdly eituatji’iis, from theCoroiiwndd 
of the expensee to be. iiieiiiTed ; and in order to raise i const to the Central ports of India. This plimt is the 
the amount, the coiitioil is aiftliorixed and retimred, j source of the vahiable gum-resin known as Indian oli- 
froOT time to tins", to order a borough rate in i.ne na-| banum. (iSire OnmANttM.) If. yiyryrj/'mi, a nativepf 
tlirc ol'a eouidy rate, to benmde witliinihoir liorotigli, I Abystinia, abo yields a fragrant guin-resin, and is 
for whieh plir|H)!ie the council shnli have all the powers | furtlie!- reiii.'irkiible on nccotiid of its inner bark, which 
within their boiv.ugh tiiatjiielicea of the peace, iissera-I peels off in thin white layers like {lapcr. 
bled itt thidr general or quarter sessions, have witliin; Bor.vNT, hod-i'i-ne (tif, hotime, an herb), that part 
their juvisdici ion. f'ersons comsideriiig themsclvi a ag- ! of n.vtunil hist.ory which relates to the vegetable km;j:* 
grieved by the ride may a.(ipeal to the recorder at the i (hnu. In its widest seoBe, hotMiycoruprehetKlaaUthatiB 
Bext quarter eesRioiis lor the borough ; or, tn the case | known of piants, and, therefore, i'oniis a bottodlesaffrid 
ofnorischrder within theborougli, to the juctiees at the ; of inciuiry. 'I'lie stmient has to Cinisider the external 
next quarter sessions for the county. j c nifiguvaiion of plants.,—their siriicHtre, the fanctiens 

BoBiUihUlASS, fjiir-rel'-li-ani, a eoct of Chrisf inns iu | winch they pcrloriii, the relations which they bear 
Holland, so caiicd from their founder, B.irndl, who i eacli other, nnd ll>e u«cs to which they are stibservient. 
was a man of soiiie learniuj?, particniarlv in l!io (Jreel. i -Many are deterred from stodyiiig botany by » niisoon- 
And Hebrew langiiafitfs. 1 hey reject all public nets of i eeplion of its f-cope and nature. Innigiuing that its 
wer.ship, phblw pvMver, and the use oi'lhe 1 . ...... .... 


siicramrni.s. 

Tliev aisert that tlie Christiau elinrches have degenw- 
rMed, because they Imve suffered the Word of Hod, 
which is infalldde,' to bo interpreted by falliblo nion. 
They are said to lead austere lives, and to devote a 
eeniicterablc portion of their good* to Bhiii ity. 

BORgow wo liAT.s, i(ir'-ro-»«!7, in the [a ijmhir an¬ 
tiquities of Sfotknd, and snmX parts of EnglHud, is 
the fmme given to tl'o l«»t thres; days of Mandi, from 
Mm popular aouon that they were borrowed or takwi 


Roie object is to tninic and eUissify the various vegetable 
piodiietiuns of the globe, they eonelude that (he study 
IS confined to the nfi-|iiisiiiou of certiim dry dotflila and 
ft vocabulary of hard words. Eiglily-fonr year* ago, 
some tiiuo fieforo the natural Bystem of .Inealen wa* 
prouiuigalcd, that remarkabJe man, Gilbert tV'lute of 
tSciboriie, vttioBO ideas haveXiiot .Tct beeomo^ old? 
fioihioned, alluded to thi* miBooi'ception, and c’oWly 
explained the Mii9',;.»iission of the botamat. The 
stundiiijv obiactiou to botany," write* ho of Belhonie, 
M 3 




. ‘ tHB mCTIONAKT OF 


*vims aiH;*>rs bttMi/thtttit is^ «museB tbe 

Ikne^ »nd tb* me^ 

tbe inMd ^YKitcibg ttsy liitM ]i:no«rledg:e; iwd whem 

. t^ taie^o is MvUid bo t'b«u ia ttx 6 V 6 W»tein- 

Atte cliuisiiieBtion, tb« obarire is but boo true, liut the 
botanic that is desirous of wiiviof; off this aspersion 
sbdttld/bohJI^UO ttbuns cotiteot with a list of names ; 
be Sbodld stndt plants philnsopliJoaily, should investi¬ 
gate tJis laws of vegptabon, should eiamiue tiie powers 
and Tir^tts of efBoadous herlMj should pronaoto tlieir 
.OultiTabon,and graft the gardener, the planter, atid 
the busbandiuan on the pbytologist. Kot that system 
ts by aii|.y m^na to bo thrown aside,—without system, 
dith fiald of fTatare would be a paliiless wilderness,— 
but system should be snbservient to, not the niiuu ob- 
: leet of, porsttit." I'o facilitate investigation, Bolanv 
has b^'n divided into several depni-tiaentp, wlii<;i> 
jnaT be regarded as separate sciences. I'he objects 
■ aud scope of each of these sub-sciences will now be 
explained. 

^ i. JStruetaral .Brf«»y, or Or-jamgraphy, includes 
syeiything relating to the organization of jilants. It 
desciftes the diffe.rent kinds of tissue which enter into 
tbb composition of plants ; it explains the structure of 
*veiy organ ; aud it also teaches the relation that one 
organ bears to another. That branch of structural 
botany which has reference to the elcmeiitarv tissm's 
ia sometimes distinguished as VipufalU liinlol'.igy. 
T'hs microscope has shown tinit llie various tissue.* are 
compt^ed of little membranous s.ses or vesicles, vary¬ 
ing to form and sine, and uuiteil in diUcroM ways. (S-rr 
C£hP,} The study of these elementary org;nis cannot 
be prosecuted without the aid of costly inttrnmctits, 
but much may bo learned from tbe clear dc-fCrijitions 
and oiceMent iilu-strutiona given in modern botanical 
works, particularly those of Lindley, llalfour, and 
Bentley. Some iilnnts consist of simple cells ouiy, 
which continue tllroughout life to produce new celis, 
and to perform all the vital functions. A flowering 
plant, however, nUliough originally cellular, jirwluces 
organs composed of cells and vi-sseU, variously inmii- 
fiedand arranged,and covered by an epidennis fwhioh 
tee). These compound organs may be divulcd imo 
mdritite, or those concemed in the nourislimeut of tbe 
plant!, and reprodaetirc, or tbose, w iiicli arc employed 
in the production of new individuals. Tbo former are 
Hus ti«m, root, and Uof; the latter, the jlniceM and 
/rvii. (See Iheso words, also Ovi’UE, Ti'sytn, aErn, 
Stamks.) Leaves oeeupy various positions on the 
stem and branches, and ihoir luTangemcnl firms .a 
subjeet for st*eciiit stiidv. {Sec; l*n>'i.t.OTixi».} The 
tirrangcnieut of flowers on tlic iionil axis luiil its 
I'umiiications, has also to bi* i-onsidcred. (.Vt'c 
JlfFWiEESCEJICE.) The term Murphitf iVi has been ap- 
ydled to that jiortion of (irganograpliy which treats 
of the abnormal nioilificiitious of the diCerent organa. 
The rcaoarchcs which have been made in this ilcjinrt- 
mciit during the last lorty years, have contirivicd the 
doctrine advanced by (he German poet Gdihc, namely, 
that all those parts familiarly known us leave,i, (lowers, 
and ffnit, arc eonstrueied on u simple oiiifonn plan, 
out. of one kind of organ in difrerent stale.s of moditl- 
cation and combination; and that, there is no other 
diDerenee between the flower of a roso and that of a 
nettle, than what nrisiiB from tnodiiicatioiis anti comlh- 
natioris of this typical organ, which is the leaf, lii 
elucidating this doctrine of the unity of Ivjie, wbich 
eonstitutes the basis of tbe theory of botiiiiv, Liiidlcy 
«»y«, “ We are so accustomed to t alk of plants bearing I 
leaves, and flowers, und fruit, and it is so evident lo 
pur senses that extremely dili'erent organa do exi.st 
wbder »nch names, that, st BCCriua inconeciviible that 
parts so very dissimilar should be only le.aves in dif- 
MreUt states; that the pure w hite petals of the lily, the 
rich red flowers of the-rose, the «Wfct..smeU!ijgMos.voms 
0f the jaflminc and orange, orthc longtriimpct-Bhapcii 
oorolliis of the boiipyancklc, ahendd ail be leave*; that 
the stameus in which the fertilizing powder is IiichccI 
ipp, the pistils which are dcsitincd to receive the inlln- 
ewee of the poilen, the ovula that they eoiilain, and, 

,flpiiliy, that the IVuU w^ich is (he result of the action 
of ti(e two last, are alTso many parts formed out of 
OUe.Cpmmon organ; which in a particular nnd very fre- 
ijugnt state is what we call a kmfi Boianists do not 
f^aeoa say that he who eats mi apple, or an orange. 


or tt peach, is in a state of taeutal dduskn^ tmA that: 
while ho fanoiea himself to be epjoyih^ the jiletHttiW df 
gratifying his palate by the moat.fli^oiona tfavottrs, he 
IS really only chewing the leaves of these plautai but 
they assert that those appendages of a plant whidh are 
commonly called the loaves have a peculiar suatomica] 
structure', and a certain relation to the Stemdn whigh 
they are borne, and, being develojied accordiAg ihi 
certain fixed laws, are always arranged upon a certain 
and uniform plan with respect to each other; and thai 
all the other organs, whether calyx, corolla, stahlens, 
pistils, or fruit, have an anatomical structure emeu- 
tinlly the same, bear the ssuic relation to the axis that 
they grow upon, arc developed aoimrdiog to the Same: 
laws, are arranged upon Uie same certain aud uniform 
pvlan with respect to each other, and, finally, are con*. 
ataiitly becoming transformed into leaves of tbe ordi> 
nary appearauee; thus losing the condition in which 
they are usually found, and reverting to tlieir atrttCtura* 
type.” Morphology is a most attractive subject for 
study, but less important in a practical point of view 
than that p.irt of Organography which bos refajence to 
tbe crdiniiry I'orms of organs, and the manner m which 
they arc arranged. ?i o systematic arriingejnent can 
be nnch'r.vtood without a knowledge of the laws upon 
which the syimnetrv of plants depends, and a practical 
acfpiai ntaiicf! w i( h the »(rueture of every kind of organ. 

‘g. J'hpsijhflicdt JJofaii;/ treats of plants in a living 
or lU'tivc stale, and of the nianner in which their func- 
(ioiis are pcrlormcd; it explains how they arc inflii- 
eiiced by tlie several ageneies of light, heat, air, and 
moisture; and it d-*'*crilieB their various sccrctious and 
the nutriment ii'lorded by the soil. It need scarccly 
bo said that any nttempt to invcstigiite the laws of 
vegetttl>!c lifi; would be abortive witiiout a perfect 
aeipiaiiil.vnee with the more important details of or¬ 
ganization. Plants, not being endowed with voluntary 
molion, derive their food either from the soil in which 
they are Hied, or Iriuii the. atmosphere by which they 
are surroiindcd. The iiutrimeiil, eonsisting of wafer, 
generally bolding salts in .•olntion, is absorbed, by the 
11x1 of emhiBinose, by the citveinities of the root. It 
tiien 11BSSPS fi-iim cell to cell, and ascends the stem, 
dissolving, in its course, some of the orgnnie matter 
stored up in the vegetiible tissue. Arrived at the green 
shoots and .surface.^ of tbe leaves, vvhich are covered 
wii.li miimte openings, <ir tfoumto, the sap is eipo.sed 
to the inibieucc of light, heiii, and air. 'About two- 
tliirds of the moisture taken up is now cvaporiitixi and 
exhah'il; the remaiiidcr, w hich, of C'.mr-nt, iieooines 
tiiicl.eiied, undergoes f ertaiii ctirmieal chtinges, and 
then begins to deseiMid bv tlie iinder-surtVioe of tbu 
leaf, ami along ihe bark. It take* either a direct or » 
circuitous eourp.-downwarda, eommimioatiiig with the 
centre of the stern by* the nn-duilarv rnvs, lieposil.ing 
vai-i.-iis seerciions, more eKpee’.iily in ihe bsrk, and 
giving origin to suiis’nneeii woieti are destiiiod tyi 
nouri-.li aiiii form new tissues, i'inidly it rcaeliea the 
extremity of the root, wiiei-e iil-.'iorptisui had com- 
D'.oiiecd ; a smiill p.irtion is tisi'ie exereted, while the 
remainder mixes with the newly-abs-mbed fliiidsi, and 
again cireiihtlcs in the sa)», (iS’is Sap, Ekiiosmose, 
Sr.cuETiONS.) The cireiiliitior) of Ihe sap has bCea 
adduced as an c.v.vmi.!e of (he vital proecaseBelucidated 
h.V' ph.' tiiologv, bf'cnui'c it is due to liie combined aeficin 
of all the (p’-g;.n.^ i-f muriiion, and irmy Ibcrcfbrc sftrye 
instead ol' several iilustnitions. The study, of tlio 
■speeial rnnet ions of the varioirs organs necessarily prc- 
eedes t hat ol I he general physiological phenomena, such 
as cirenliilli.n, loi.-nmilatii.h, respirnti<)n, ferlilixation, 
imd genuiimii-in, Ender Ihc names of the different 
ovgiins of nnt.'-iiion and rcpriKtuelion, the reader of 
this work will find lull particulars respecimg their 
futiciioiis. Till- j'hysioiogy of reprodiiefion is treated 
of at length nrui.-i- ihe heads BoinUfi aiiil E»(B«yd. 

11 . Siifti-mntU- .ir Tmonomi/. —Thi-S depart¬ 

ment nielndcs (tie priuoiplo* of clnasilication, wliiob 
arc hitecd on th-i (deiervaUons which have been made 
on the structure and (diysiology of phuifs. It CttWiiot, 
lhc.-refori>, he pr-iseciitcd sueceasridly until the Studont 
has aivpiircd a eoriiph-tti! hnowied^o of Orgaocgrapay, 
The otij'-et of sy.stcmajje botany ia fo muuo, describe, 
iiml iirrange p;(iitt*i in anch amannei that the fetaniafl 
imiy readiiy ivsccrtKiti the name of any apecimen, infli 
atthc aame tune, get an insight into its true hiUMifA 




vm^mssAh immmum. 

nod ifeueriil proporties. Wh«n Jt i* ooneidofed'^dt nre lboododciid the Bdmbor, position, relntive foosthb 
there nre tome iSOiOOO lEOCmo npeoiM of plnsts, it is <md coOAcetiW of tbd stwiens ; the ordorOiit 
ohrlous tlmt there iohM be, n dollmto oomenelntura these classeti depend the onitiher of etjrh!e,'''fihe 
end olaesiUcdition, were it only to facilitete refereooe untore of the fruit, thoOitiBther the fttnmeds ifl tho 
end comtnnaication. Before plant# can be elansiiled, eliuiseewlteretbiechnraoter isiiot asMid for dieHacrffateh* 
their peodliaritie# of structure wiuet be cleerly defined ] inij them, aiid the perfeetion of the flowers, jhn 
benoe the necessily of the teehnioid tan|^uay;c which is twenty-fourth claas includes plants hnehof' ineonttnoU' 
employed in desorrptiro botany, liiis J»n(fua(fe ought ous Hewers, and in it the orders are formed neooifdinff 
not to deter the lover of nature from studying the to natural uflinicies; Under these ojasses andof^kr^ ' 
principles of olassifieation; for, in acquiring a know- all the known genm-s and species arh.rhi!rai^;ed. Even 
Swlge of (be numerous toobnicsl terms, he will, at the as an artilieial method for discoveripi; the names of 
aama time, fi* in his mind the ideas which they repris plants, the Linnscan system has many imperfeotnma. 
sent, and thus, in reality, become acquainted witli Being based upon the more obvious e^racters of the 
important element ary fsets. Botanists are blamed for repro Jvustivo organs, it cannot be of the least Use when 
msingso many hard words s bitt it should be remem- the plants are not in full flower, with all the stamens 
hered that they have to BKplain very minute points of and 8tylc.s perfect. The different flowers on the Sams 
Btructnre, and mnal employ a laiigaagemorerigoroualv plant often vary as regards the number of the sl'amens. ^ 
defined than that of oriSinarvconversation. " Botany,^' Again, if the classillcation were carried out figid^jit' 
says l)r. Hotifer, “would be the most lovely of the would .separate, in many instances, the speeies or^a 
soiences, if botanists had not made its nomenclature same genus; Init so sensible was Linnmus of the ifn* 

SO dry and repulsive. All the world would study it, if povtance of raaiiilaining the natural obaraetor of hi# 
it was wldresscd loss to the memory anti more to the genera, tliat he Hneriiiced the symmetry of bia scheme 
inteUigeiioe.*’ The remark-s of Air. rage on the use of for the sake of keeping nil the species togetber.; The. 
technical terms in geology may be fairly set in'oppo- natural system of classilication is based upuo: the real 
sition to the observation of the French writer;— ailinities of plants, and nooessarily takes into twamdub 
“Scientific term.s, when once thoroughly compre- nil the organs. Though it can never be perfect until 
heuded, arequiteas eusily remembered n.sthosodenved tdl the plants of the globe have been examined, it 
from the Innguageof every-day life ; wliiie, beingebielly h.'is already reached a very high point of devitope 
coropoumls of Greek and Latin, they consiiliiU! a ment, and a great number of the order# vrhich have 
nomem-latiirc iatelligil'le to the scholars of every been determined are quite as natural es the bfder* 
country, Tiiere is nolhing more perplexing than a in the animal kingdom. For example, tliose group# 
iiiultiplioity of local and provincial terms ; and one of plants designated ns IfoKBncjtleefliP, GmiiandeMtt 
can esisily iinagiiie tlie confusion and obstruction that ami Atrojiaceiie, are as distinct in their cbaractec# 
would ari.“e were every country and district adhering ns those aniiuid croups named Cetacea, ChHropteea, 
to its own vernacular, instead of adopting a uniibi'm and AWew/ta. (Are Aniuai. Kinouou.) Such being 
system of (erminology. The teciiriicalities of seicuee, the case, it follows that a knowledge of One specie#fi 
often so ignor.aiitlv inveighed against, are, in fact, the to a great extent the knowledge of many ; for an indis 
instruments by which it effeeis its progrcfis. New vidual, if well selfcTed, will exhibit the most important: 
objects require new names, and new farts new phrases characters of all the other plants in the sante natural 
t' express their relations; and the sooner the stu- group. Thus, by studying the common 
dent can make himself familiar with those terms Kai'iiaM'S), or the mustard (see SiifAgM),the botanist 
awl their applications, the more rapid and pleasant may obtain a general knowledge of about 1,600 specie# 
will be his onward progress.” Ttiat part of Systematic which constitute the order Craciferie, and which aM> 
Botany winefi relates to the technical language ttf the all formed, as it were, on the same type. The proper* 
■cieiice is a(rn\«tirne.s called Oloenoio-it/. The itrinciples tip.s of plants ivccorti in a very remerkable manner wifli 
of classilk'iition constitute wbat is properly called Tax- their etriieture; and, os a general rule, the posittou of 
cimaiy, though this terra is oficii applied to the whole a plant in the natural arrangement indicate# ita pro* 
department. There have Itci-ii two great plans pro- perties. For example, if a botaiiist, on exaininiug e 
fs.vsed for the chi9.siUcation of plants, one deiiomitiiiled pliint, finds all the structural peeuliaTitieg of the oiicr 
arti-rciai, and the other aatural. The lirst; is foniided jii.st rni'nlioned, he may feci confident that it i# not 
on characters take.n from certain parts of plants only, poisonous, but most likely aui.iBCorbutio or pungent, 
without rffcrencc toothers; while the second take# if, however, he should meet with one of the jlfriipacca!, 
into account all the parts of piiants, and involves the he might safely set it down us a plant possessing poi* 
idea of ry'/tHify in essential organs. In both .artilicial sonoits narcotic properlioa. Fiiough has been eiiia to 
and nattiral syatems. the lower division.^, n.ameiy the prove that the natural system is much more than a 
genera and species, are the same, the great diflcrcnce mere index to the names of plants. It reveal* to a 
between them consiviing in the manner in which the certain extent the plan of creation, and is at once an 
genera are grouped into orders, and the orders into aid to reseureli iiiid a record of discovery. Stwerid 
classes. {See Sckoiek. Gt’tfv.s, Oiuita, OtAne.) The schemes based upon the natural alllnitie* of plant# 
plants ill one of llie higher division.* of an artificial have been devised. These may be regarded as so many 
system, such aa that of Linmciis, have no nece.sanry versions of the one true system ; for, though they have 
olllnity, and are'connected only by certain characters, been worticd out by different metbods, they a^rcc in 
more or less superficial, which have been selected as nearly all tbeir grand divisions. The charaoters by 
thp signs of that <livisii)n. Such a syst em may, tliere- which the jiriinary group# have been determined are 
fore, 1 h‘ eonipured fo a di<;lionary, in which words are furnished by the elcmcutarr tissues, and the most im* 
arrange*), for eonvenience of reference, in alphubetieal portaiit organs of vegetation amt rcpi'odnctmn. Kc* 
order, adjacent words not necessarily ngret-ing with garding oidy the elementsry structnre, plant.* may bc 
eaeh other, further f hull in commencing wit li llio s.STnc arrauged under the head# of CeUtiUtx and Vascttlar, 
letter. In a natural order, on the contrary, all the aecordlng to the abseiice or presenceof rcgularves- 
gencra vvill he found to have a true family likeness; for scls. (A'ee Tisstn!, C.n.t., Vnasiil..) Amore satisl'ac* 
their aaaocintiim is the result of it careful consideration tory iirritugement results from a eonsiderntion of the 
of the structure of 'very organ. The classes in the ditl’ereiit inodes l>y which plants are propiigated. Soino 
natural system have been formed upon the sarac prin- spring from true nce/fj, containing the rudimentary 
ciple, by uniting orders which jiosscss many important organs called cotyledons; while others are developea 
cbamoiers in Gomnion. The Linmcan system leads to from *porc«, in which no distinct organs can be traced. 
little more than a knowledge of iiuiucii, and cuii only The former are said to be ecty/eiioume, and the latter 
be looked upon ua an index to the genera. Though iicotyicddnoK* (i.c, without cotyledonal. Aslheuumber 
euperior to every artvlieinl Bcheme previously proinul- of cotyledona form.# a natural distinctive ohameler, the > 
gated, its day has gone by, and the more viUilosophicul tirat group of plants is ettbdivided into mvntKvMeila- 
aystem has taken its place. Ltiinwna himself never mine, Imving one colyledon, and tticaii/Udomiuif, having 
ilitendcd it to be anything more tiuui a prdvisional two ootylcdolis. The moii in which the root i# pro* 
nrrangemcnt, ami diVtiucl^ staled tliitt a natural duced affords chBriictcrswliich confirm this arrange, 
ttethod was the great objccFof scientific inquiry. The nicnt. Theyouag rootofan ncolyiedmi is Artero'/iwot, 
general principlca of the tinuasau, or Sexual system, tlmtof a nibnoeotyleilon in emiorhiial, snd that xSi » 
Way be explainedin a few words. Tvventy-lVmr classcB dicotvlcJon cjwnircL (See EMiiRX 0 .j Iho tluNie 
r'25 , ■ I , • 




Tss mmosAm of 


gwli^ ^Wte thoM 

of Ui« first bcmir tbiMie of ths. ssoond 

ssrfoijwtfM, and »o»e of the tliirfi (Sk* 

KrsMi) Stei»)^ pkats b« (htdiogemmu, 

tk distipotseetion of the seotjriedonous groep. 
Tenwoin of tto ostsblishex the eamo preai 
tuitiirdl'diviaiofit; itud. similar respite are obtained from 
a_i$CisSia«ratio& of the fiowers; laonoootylodous and 
diootJrMdnS beipir pkanert^ameu*, or floweriug, and 
aeotyledona iyyptoffitmoui, or fl«»w«riess. The ibilow- 
table exhibm the reibtiou of the difi'emit cha> 
rB0ter» 4~-;, 

BaiteTeik Itetliola Stem. Flower. 

'^^^*!^^HeterOrhi»al Acrogenous Cryptogamotja. 

®^;^^} EBdorhizaI Endogenous I 

: }E*er^^ Exogenous J 

IKw Arrangement adhered to in this dietionerr is that 
adopted by Prof’essor Ih'nttey in his cxftdlent “Jtamiui 
or Eolanv." it is founded upon the sohemes of 
JtiAAieay lie Candolle, and Iiindley, and may be liiiis 
deseribed;—^I’be vegetable kingdora is divided into two 
Attb-Jcingdoms,—Phancrugamia, flon'e.i'ing or cotvledo- 
nous plants; and Cryptogainia, llowerkss or ucotyle- 
4etious plants. 

Sub-Kingdom PHAXEROGAlff I A. 

Plants which have evident flowers, and which are 
propagated by seeds containiug cotyledons. 

Class I.— ETCOTrUBDONSS. 

Embryo dicotyledonous; germination exorhitsl; 
the stein exogenous; leaves with lawiculated vena¬ 
tion; flowers with a (jvlitiary- or quaternary nrrange- 
meut. in.this elate there are two great divisions :— 

Division I. AMpioeperJsia.—Ontles inclosed in an 
ovarj^, and fertuised indirectly by the action of the 
jKtUen t>a the stigma. In this division there are four 
Aaib-ela'sses-:— 

Sub-OisBSl.— Tkatum.yinTiX, or plants with flowers 
tBsuaily ftiriiished with both calvi and coroihi, the i.vt- 
tAr eoinpoaed of d'stmet petals inserted on the thtila- 
Wl.ti.8; stamens hypogyiioaa, or adherent to the sides 
OJPthe ovary, 

SnbiGlsss 2.—Oolyci/l'srn!, with flowers haring nsnnlly 
oalvX and corolla, tlte intter mostly vi ith di iviru-t petals 
and inserted on the calyx ; e1.am,eii.« either pei'lgvtajtisor 
epigwous. This sab-ciass is divided into—1. l-irrlfiiM-, 
in which the calyx is li-ec. or uearly so: the Btatiiciis 
usually perigTHouB, and the ovary superior. 11. iipi- 

f w<e, i.T whitib the calyx is more or less adhereut, and 
lie ovary inferior. 

Sab-Ciass 3.— CoroUJ'.orjF, flowers haviug both calyx 
: A®:d corolla, the iatn-r with united petals; atamen.s 
inSBTted on the corolla or oTa."y, or fn-c and arising 
I frdtn the thulurous. Sutelivisions1. M/i'ujj/ntr;, in 
wbiehfhe caiyxis adherent, and the ovary cimsequently 
inferior. 2. Afypw<'nwini-c, in which the st.aaiens ere 
inserted into the liialninus, and do not ;uihei'e to the 
•eorolhu; ovary superior. Ei. i'’f)if'i:i-j,’(s,or JijficunUtc, 
itt wliich the corolla arises from the tl.nlaimiii, aud ha', 
the sJ.utnens altuched to it : ovary snjx'rior. 

Eub-Ciass 4.-'—d/ioierii/'iwiydr.'c, or A-ptl^Aae, flowers 
-having either a calyx Only, or without, both ca'yx and 

DfvielotiSi Pywaw/'evada,—Ovules vuihed, or not 
iaoloseil in. an ovary, being fertili/ed directly by the 
Aetkm Of the polieu.' 

Class II.—M,o?iocoTTtBnoxT.B. 

,j;, , SsnbyjFO monoeofylcdoiious; gcrniiuKtiori endorhi- 
SBil-■ sfem eudogeiious; leavea iismdly with parallel 
: Swhattohi fl a tsrrtrun' arrungtjucwt. In 

tbilA cliwiB tlferd are three sab-clusiies 
• filttb-'dlask'l. DUfytii/^itiK.—Lcavfa with a reticni.ated 
tej^idn, d^idtions; rbiwme (iuil root with the wraxl 
AT^nged in k coneeuttio monucr ; floral envelopes 
.’yartiCMlAte,,; ; . . . 

fittb-'ClaeB 8, Ecfttloidte orFlm'idff .—Ijcaves with a 
parsltel r^atfem, perraanent; floral envehipcttfperi- 
knthl yAlttieiflate, and usuiilly coloureil, rareiy scaly, 
MmetluieA Absent,’ gubdiyisious 1. Mvigunm, in 
328 « » , 


which the flowAiTA aaa tjAukBy bWcmApbfptMtf t p<^, 
Buth Adh^ent j oyary inferior, ■ 

flowers ttwiallf hemAphrodite} perinntJh free } bykty 
superior. 3. DiriiMes, inwhioh the flowerA Me ttAUifliy 
nnisexuBl; perinnth either nbsAnt or eouwitlDg of k 
lew scales. , , , 

Sub-Class 3. GlttMoee*.—Eoaves pWAllel-^nAa, 
permanent! flowers glt«naoeon8,, tlvst is, baying ko 
periftiiUi, but oonBi&Un^ 0 / imbricHidu b-rncts. 

Sub-Kingdom CBYPTOOAMlA. 

Plants tvliich have no flowers, and which kre propk* 
gated by spores. This sub-lungdom constitutes a claSA 
by itself, viz. 

, Class lit,—‘AcOTtikDOSBA. 

Other characters besides those which define the Akb* 
hingdoui may be enumerated. The germiiiBiiott ia 
iodellniie or obscure; the stem is sometimes presentr 
and soiuetiines absent, — in the former case, when 
woody, it is aerogcnous; the leaves, when they exist, 
have forked veins; no true flowers are produced. 
There are two sub-classes 

Sub-Class 1, JeropcHa-. — Pliuits with Stem* kud 
leave,? riisliugiiishablc. Bud postw'ssiug stomata. 

Sub-C!n.sa 2 . —Plants with no distinct 

stems or leaves; stoniai a absent. 

For o full explBuation of the above classes and wb- 
cbuscs, the reader i.s referred to the separate urtieleA 
given under (he difl'erent heads. 'Ihe scheme devised 
by Profe-ssor Lind'ey i.sinore.symmcl rical, and in many 
respeeVH more phii'jsophicnl, ih.'iu miy other; but the 
naiues given to the diflereut group* havi! mit been 
adopted I'V many botanical writers, file seveu classes 
of tiu.v b'.uiutilul arrangement aro di.siiugui.vhcd by tij© 
follow ing eharacters ;— 

Class I. TTtv i.t.or.ites.—Asexual or flowerlcs* plants, 
without proper st.em9 or leave.-!. 

Class II, Aci.’<>(.i.!’:ys.—.Asciu.il or llow.'.-rlcss plants, 
witli stems and ii-avfS. 

Class III. 11 illcOc;r.v,9.-—Sexual i>r fliineriug plants, 
with ueotylcdoui.’tts viril:-ryos '.ud IVUetiU- 
citlion springing from u 1 aiiiili.*. 

Class IT”. IvttJioiiRSs, — ..Bouocotjb'dfCKani flowering 
plants, with emUigciv.ois 6tcry.i, paridlel 
venation, «ud ternary sytniiieiry. 

Class V, Dictvoobss.—.M onot-'rty'.cdviuous plants, 
wall reticulated veiuit-ou. 

Class TI. G VM Nooir.s's. — 1’,>lycoi.yltdoiious ('..togens, 
with naked seeds. 

Class "VILEx! VO r.NS.—Dmoty ledon<ni«ph.u5Ss,\vi(:h*eedA 
in a 8ec.d-ve3.scl. These are. arnuigud in 
four Kub ■-•lasses. 

Under the ab vve b.-ads Lindley pinees oil the iiatitrAl 
orders, wbich lie arriuigo,.: in groujis teruied Ailianee*. 

A brief notice of the pregrees of vyrtcm.vtic l.wtany 
rnay conclude this attempt to eiuciilate its leading priii- 
cdi.-les. One Ilf the eai-iiii-st Trieliiodli’.-il urrungemeut# 
was tluii, of Cf(-S!ilj)i.n«s,» ]!oman lU.yiiici.an attached to 
the curt of J'o[)C Sixtus V. Timi was erilirely urtifi- 
ciid -, and the same inity he uillrim-d of the several sys- 
temsi:>r(ii.'srier,Moriso!:i, l{iviiiii9,i)i;,t rouiriiiUji't. That 
irojiouuded hy T..,'uriu.:iV,-.rl. vva,s foru long time iidopted 
»y tint .French st-hoo!, hut, was tijlimatelv displiii.-ed by 
the attractive stiieme of Linmeus, w tio must be loolted 
vuiou as the great !.vromu!ga!i>r of ihe a.i liileial method 
of chis.sdic.Htion. d he iirsl attempt at arriiiiging.plants 
according to tlndr natural aflinitn.--! was inmie by oijr 
great c'uiiif ryiiiau .Tohn Iftiy', iii the year Hicifl. HiA 
sebetn-r was iicces.sarily very imiierii-ct, fiir the tntnihM 
of pi'inl.s then known was comparatively small; Still it 
was it) its h-avting features correct, and hidi really formed 
tlm |■|,^iJudu^i'.lll of every Inter system. It w«A long 
iiegli'cied, ami di'.i not reeoive t.lio’atlcotiou it deserved 
util!l Jijssieu (-ivicrefl (he llel l, ond devehtped Hfty'k 
views (It the lumiral nffliiilies iu the vegetable klnjS- 
dom. ^.liusii u's mi-tliod was first made known iij tliA 
voar l/ali. just eleiefi yc.vrs after the licaili of rdunAstt*. 
Since tliat titne, the tvaturaltiietluai has bceu advarteed 
h.y the hihnurs of Do Ctttidolie, ilrown, Endlfeber, 
Lindiey, and inanv others. 

•t. Ihfiiiijf t.Ssfttsof Ihe inwuiittr in wbiotl 

plants are atl'ciitcd hy climate and rtatioii, sod luidcue : 
vour* to determin© the condjtious under w jifeh parsi* . 







JHao 'V ' ■•■ - • ■'•';''■• ■' '''^'' V- y ^'Si otrytl»v 

aal»Timn.mi)r6^0eieii0fphmi»imi;attSn»Stoa isl«a^tAtkiitn^num i* at l«a*t dMdad )»towlHHli«e ’ 
SQActf of latitude atiil •Itittcdtt^ It a « atudf «f j^oiti tbe IwMjr in horae'e etonuxrh i* kittrtM. ’Zlw 
ioto)^, ond one wliiefa eairatft b« etiooMBfu% pro«e- borae hM mb iiatioetiTe horror of thi« imaoti tw 
«ttt«d without an iutiinato ac^usktanoe with movt of eoon m it file* near hitn, ho ^lopg Ccm^ 

the ieieiKse*. Of eouwa, fo tong m there are r«*t inclosure until he is in a profuse perspiratioiii tad then 
tract* of ooutinent* uuenlored by botanioal trswUers, eotaes to a sudden stop, in a state id'tronior. The fly 
the Imowiedge upon which tliis d«pw|imont is founded nmlics a moat delicate poise on wkc, and thdn 
must he imperfect. (St» Di»teibijwo» or I’i,i»ts. ) suddenly darts at the horse and depositi m *Sg. Shw 

S. Jhlrii liokny investigates tbo nature of the niants is repeated until sererai hundred are affintdtoihB 
found in a fossil state in the various geoloRical forma- heirs, generally of the leg. When the i«n^ b«odl«« ' 
tiems. Iti* therefore at once u branch of botany and perfwt, tliey pass from the body of the anintiii 

pfeetHogy. (SeeYit.JEOJcroi.ooir.) the dune, iirwhieh they remain until they are atatww^ 

The practieal bearings of botany are most import ant, into a fly. They frequently attach thftmaetTes, bf h 
«&d are sometimes t reated separately in nianualsoC the hook-liko process, near the anus Of horned oatuej had 
eeienoe, unda" tlio head of A’scaomic Mofanj/. jtll the drop with ilie dung. In tho summer months oxea i^« ' 
BriDcipalplantsafltirdingfood, timber,medicine, lilires, qiiently stand in a pond or pool for a oousiderabie 
dre-stuSti, and other useful products, are nolioeil in time, their instinct leading them to thkeourse in order 
this wort under the names of the genera which include that they may efl^ectnolly get rid Of their flitsEW 
theni. Many arts and sciences closely connected with enemy. 

botany are ciplained in separate artiefes. (See M iTHUt-i Hotiiib, la/?i'-e (Oanlio hotkey, a cot). Is •> name 
Msntoa, Aaaic«l,Tt;BB, HoBTJCCt.Ti!BK, Aanoaii cj.- given iu the Highlands of Scoiknd to a hut, Or thei 
»OBB, OaBPENtNO. Pus-siCAt OnoeBai'uY.)—/f//. tneunest sort oC cottage: but latterly tlie name hso 
Iiindley’s I'egeroi/e ICini/dom and Si-hoo! IMtmjf ; !!«]- eonie to be applied to the houses in which the unmarried 
four's Monual i>/ ffotaxv, Clatt-book of a>:(\ farm-labourers are lodged, iu diflerent parts of llcot-^ 

Jgotani*f» CovtpanioH) lientley’s Mnnual cf liu'owy; laud. These last are iianally of the most wreti^i^ 
Babington's M-inual of lirUith Hotany ; Callow's description. Frequently a number of young men a«W 
Powlar I^itld Jjidany, lims crowded together in a eingle apartment, where 

BotsKT-B*y Kijso. (.Vse EncstTPTCS.) they have to eat, sleep, dress, and prepare tfaeir Own 

Born, bote, is an old Saion word signirving mciils. They iiro thus without any control, wnd great 
help,socoour, aid, advantage,recompense,savisfactioii, laxity of morals is the consequence. In someplaM* 
or amends; and is equivnient to estorer, which is de- there are also bothies for unmarried femide I'arab- 
rived from the Fb. nttifttr, to furnisli. It is an allow- servants, w hieb arc still more reprehensible. I>uri«ig 
nnee of wood tor I'nel, repairs, and tbe like, and wbich the last few ycurs, popular attention in Bcotlandhws 
every tenant for lile, unless restrained by covenant tw iiccn mucli directed to the evils of the botbie system, 
wgreement, rony, of common right, take upon the land both through the platform and tbe press, and it .ha* 
for his reas oinfile service, witiiout being impeachahle been almost miiversnlly condemned. Ffo one has deme 
for coiwuiitting waste. The w oi'd is geiierallv cot)j<iinf*d ,uore to overthrow tlds system than the Bev.Br-Begg, 
with another to eiprcsa its nature; as tridi/c-tofe, ofKdinburgh, 

vtiiohis an uliowance for making orrepairing a hriilge ; lioTitBOiiiia'BHOjr, lofh'-ro-d^n'-dron fQt. hofiros, 
firi>-holr, or kotnr-bote, for fuel; ptouiih-bolc and ear/- pit, dfiidron, tree), iu Gttol., a gen. of Ipsait stems, 
to/c, fur tnuktng and repairing implements of luia- with dotted surfaens, occurring in the coabmeSsures, 
bsndry; Aoy-We, or kedyc Me, for repairing hedge? and distinguished from HipUlaria onA Stiffinana hy 
mid fimctm, &c. Tho term iote and its coiupound.s, two opposite rows of deep'oval pits, which appear t9 
however, though technically proper, have iu aioderii be the scars left by large cones or seed-bracts, 
times somew luii iiillen out of use. HoTOBOMSKcr, tof'-o-Bo-tudn-je (Or. bota«4, aplimt, 

lJoT-Fr.y, hul' tli i(I-'«tridit). — AHhongh mnst of manJHir, divination), a method of iugniry into tbs) 
these insects are ineapside of taking nour!slitueittwhp.n future by ineatis of plants. The plno, smnet.iaes 
in their perleci slate, from the ohsolcic uavuro of their lulopted hy young ladies, of picking otf the petals Of a 
mouths, tliey are nevertheless to he regarded as among Dower, one by one, to see whether a certain event will 
the greafesi pests that iilDiet cattle. During tlo-ir or will uoi bspjMsn, is one way of practising botono* 
larva Mate lln-y ur, . all parasitic upon tlic various inaney . This species of divinai’ion was anciently prao* 
lierbivorous anumil.s. some of them hurhouring iu the tised by writing a number of letter* or words tipoia 
*kin, and c tbera in the interuul cavities of their bodies, leaves, and then exposing thcra to the wind, when the 
In bOrses these pests arecslled iwfs; insheep, answer was Mtlemptcd to be made out of those that 

and in oxen, wer»tl»». Of the internal juirasiies, some remained. Soractimea the noise or crackling of leaves 
live in the I'rontal Binuses of eheepaud deer, the p.srent when cruBbed between tlio hands or cast into the flfp 
laying her eggs in the nostrils of the uuimnl, whence was tho mode re;;orted to. 

the larva creeps lip to its de.stined abode; whilst others ISOTBtcHirM, -i-Kis (<?r. fiafrua, a bunch 

(the bots) make their way to the verv core of the of grapes), in Hot., a pen. of feros of the division 
ttnimal'B iuteatinea. The eggs of these fatter are laid Opkmaiotftit. The only Ilritish epecies is iJ. Ivnoria, 
ijqmn the skin of tbe horse in snch positions us nre c.unmiuiiy culled Moonwort, a iitlie fern common 
easily reachcil with his tongue. This sehret ion of situ- on mountain j>a«lurc.s. Ji. viryimititm i» found, 
ntion, however, is not invariable, nor, aocordiug to in many jiaria of America, Asia, and Africa; but iu 
Jfewmati, need it be, to insure the bot's purpose. .He linrope, it is strangely confiriei .1 to Sotway. ItsfrondH, 
says, "AM tmtnralists must have observed how coin- which are lai^e and eucmilent, are ixiiW and eaten in 
eioiily the PBC* of tho hot nre deposited on that part the Himalaya, A'ow Zealand, and a few other part*, 
tif a lipfscs sliotiUlera w)iich he Clin nercr reachwilh his BoiRTOtii*!,, buC-ri-oi-dtil (Gr. ictrus, a buneh of 

mouth; and thus, to a casual observer, it would seem grapes), in Min., a term applied to masses oociimag 
that they must pcri.sh, and i'nil in the object for which in a coneroiionary form resomhiihg bancties of gri^e*. 
theirparetit designed them. Kow there is a prorision of Certain iimesiotie* and haimatitca are foond m thi* 
nature which exactly counteracts this diffieully. IVhen form. 

horse* aro together in a pasture, and one of them feels Uotbtolitr, bot'-ri-O'lUe (Gr. boirui, a bunch of 
ati irritation im any part of the neck or shoulder vfhich grapes, ridos, like), datholit* or bi>ro-*ilicat« of 
he (BUiaot reach with his mouth, he will mhble another lime, occurring in a hotryoidal form at Arendalil, iu 
horkeon the corresponding part of his neck or shoulder, h'orway. It is also found near Bake Superior iu soeh 
and the horse so nihhled will iroraedialely perform the large qiiaiiiitii's, that it liae been used as aftuxfol' 
kind olfic® raquiretl of him, and begin nibbling awiiy copper, and as a source of boracic acid. 

St the part indicated.” After the eg;^ have remaineil lioTuTtis, 4oF-ri-tu (Gr. hnirm, * duster of 
nmoug the heir of tho horse’* hide four or five days, grape*), in Hot., a gen, of .fuugi,_ coDipnsing 
they irUrtve eo near maturity that the least, addiliona! uiiiiit of those raieroscopie plant* which, in thcie 
hcBt is enifleiefit to hatch them. This additional heat is fully-developed condition, foim tiie ditfersut^nu* 
r-«>»pJied hv tlic application of (jic friendly liorBc’s lips of inoukt found ou bread, cbocae, preserve*, fttiita, 
mid tongue; the larv® ore liberated, ond, adhermg paiier, ond other wibstauoe*. Many of the species 
readily to the moist surface of tlie horse'* muiith, are ore pecutiariy destructive to living aUiiwl* aud 
coureyod straight to hi* intestine*. It is *ati*Ihetoty thu* the disease in the silkworm known oy tn* 
a;!? ■ * 







Bottklei!* 


mm* of mnteardW, ia proctatvd oae or more; » 
dlteaaetd whicii tuntipa «re ^twtioolorly liable is eon- 
neoted; with growth of tiae epeoieB B> par’witiea; 

wad the n>uoh<dreaded poteto disesse is oouildently 
Mcribed bjjrnwnT observers to J&. iilAjdaM. 

HoTrus^ittit i&umopi^fyuxampuUaeeiu) , a very sin¬ 
gular flsht 'beloii|Uig to tbe gen. Soffeopiiftynx, 'Only 
twoepeciiBeat of m genus have been taken, and, triih 
to» «K<te{>tiOa of sixe, they realise many of th e fabulous 
acfloonta of toe sea-serpent. One vras caught in tbe 
dhtremeO to DavlsVBtri^ts, and measured four feet and 
a balf;:.abd the other between Iceland' and Labra¬ 
dor, j^ib was ritt feet long. Themost siognlarfaot eon- 
. oeoted with toe bottle-lUh is, that ite body is capable 
, of being in¬ 

flated like a 






tie, and it bus | 
alougslendor 
tail like a 
whiplash. It 
has a pointed 
jBOXTJ.E-ri. 5 H, snout, and its 

mouth is fur¬ 
nished with long sharp teeth- ITnder the amaii pec¬ 
torals tbe three branehials caq, be seen through the 
irrecnlaTly-shaped gill-openings i and the exlensibility 
of the jaws is greater than that of tho seriK-nt tribe. 
It has u .slightly granular, but soft, loose, and slimy 
skin, and .is very voracious; one of the examples re¬ 
ferred to was discovered to have swallowed a tish longer 
fban its own body, and the other a sea-perch Ihiuker 
than itself. 

Boxtek PiPEKS, hol'-iel, is a term apjdied to tliMo 
papers that arc inclosed in bottles .snd into the 
sea, Sonifefimes intelligence of the sinking or destruc¬ 
tion of a vessel is communicated in this way ; but liiey 
are eommonly made use of in showing the drifts and 
currents of the ocean. In such cases the ship s name, 
the latitude, longitude, date, &c., are written down on 
a slip of paper, which is then put into abot tle, properly 
secured, and oast into the sea. These papers are fre¬ 
quently drifted away into very distant locuhtiea, and, 
wben^ckedup, often supply useful information to the 
h^rogtapher.—Kef. Jfautical Magazine lor Bept., 

BoOTtHS (Pr. ioufeiZles). — Tho manufacture of 
bpttles is one of con.siderablo importance. This 
iRhy he Been from the fact that France uses 
annually over 6d,<K)0,0G0 of bottles for wino alone, 
llhe bdttlo manufocture of Great .Britain is very 
flouTishing. After supplying our own wants, which 
iarn enormons, wo export common bottles annuaiiy 
to ton amount of over £3dO,lM)0. Bottles destined 
to ■contain acid, or ofl'erve.scing wines, are made 
with particular care, a machine having been invented 
for testing their strength. Before this the loss of 
cliampsgiie bottles by bursting was nearly 30 per cent. 
Bor acid trines the glass should contain li slight excess 
of tdliea; otherwise, tbe lime or alkali left uucombined 
is iSptedupQUi and the bottle corroded. For more iu- 
fbj^atidndo this suhjeot see Gimss MaaDFAOXVitu. 

BdTXOH, bot'-lom, a term frequently used in eom- 
toerolal latijiluage to denote a ship, os when we speak 
of . goods imported in foreign bottoms, or in British 
The word is derived from tim Dutch bodent, 
stoieli originally signiBfd the bottom or keel of ashin, 

' but came afterwards to be used also tor the whole 
yasseh The term is also used in both sensesin Buglksh. 

<' :Boitoh Bess, in Geol., the name sometimes given 
to some .jparilalty or doubtfully fossiliferoua strata 
. whicih immeointely underlie tbe Silurian system in 
■ Wales- 

< fiodOKSSfiAdi'-fow-r’e, in Law and Cora'., is in the 
oMtoreof amdrtg^e of asUip,atid iasaidbyBlaok- 
otoho to have otri^nally arisen from permitting the 
' Hmator of a ship, in a ibreign country, to hypothecate 
tooidtipi in order to raise the money to relit.—-IS 111. 
Coib,i 457.) It arises when the owner takes up nitmey 
to OAalde irfia to carry on his voyage^ and pledges the 
Jkhel og of ibg Shifi (partswproimto) as a secu- 

tUy fog.tite renaymeht ; in which ease it is understood 
toist, if tog iibip w lost, the lender loses the whole of 
bis mosbyl httt if it returas m safety, then, he shall 
Miitito bew hit prib^ and also the Dren»«*m or 


interest agreed upon, howevo! it may exceed toe Iwtti 
rate of interest, it being ooneidered la the nature afan 
I iasuranee, and not nsory. And toit ic allowed to he<ft 
: valid oontract in all trading natione. In tote case, tile 
ship and taokie, if brought home, are anewerabie (at 
i wtiU ae tbe person of tho burrowet) for the mongy tent. 
But if tbe toan'is not upon the veseel, but upon toe 
i goods and merchandise, whichmnst ntotoearily he e<^r. 
or exchanged in the course of tho vdyoge, then ob^ 
i the borrower, personallv, is bound to answer the e(m* 
tract, who, therefore, in this case, is eaid to take Up 
money at ratpondsutia. These terms ore also applteia 
to contracts for the repayment of moueyhorroiyeifi nbt 
on the ship and gooda only, but on tbe mere baxard of 
the voyage itself^ when anian lends ainerchant£I,OOQj 
to bo employed in a beneflciol trade, with condition to 


voyage bo safely nerformed; which kind of agreemeut 
is sometimes called .rirsns mtaftoKM, and soinetimns; 


is sometimes called .fersas mtaftoKM, and soinetimns; 
usura marilima. But as this gave an opening for USU- 
rious and gaming contracts, especially upon loim 
voyages, it was enacted bvtlio statute. llUlco. II. c.B!^ 
thataU moneys lent on bottomry or ra)powdeuiia, Ott 
vessels bound to or from tho Bast Indies, shall be ex¬ 
pressly lent only upon the ship, or upon the merchatt- 
ilise; that tho lender shall have tbe lienelU of salvage; 
and that if theborrower have not an interest in tbe ship, 
or in tbe efl'ectson board, equal to the value of the aunt 
borrowed, he shall be responsible to the lender for so 
much of the principal os hath not been laid out, witli 
legal interest and all other charges, though the ship 
and merchandise be ftttally lost. The obserretion 
above as to the rate of interest applie.5 to tbe laws of 
each purlicidar country lUing the legal rate to be 
taken, tbe usury laws in Kuglaud having been re¬ 
pealed. 

BoiroN.NT, bol'-ton-ve (Gr. hoiane, a plant), in 
Her., the name given to a cross the ends of which ter¬ 
minate in three scmicircnlBr projections, giving tbem 
an appitarauco resembling the trefod in form. 

BotiDOia, ftrjc'-dicaw (St.), a lody's small private 
apartment, in which she receives only her moat intimate 
friends. Boudoirs liecanie very tashioiiablo in France 
during the reign of Louis XI v., and were frequently 
adorned iu the most luxurious and fantastic manner. 

• Boucgi, hoo’^zbai (Fr. bnuget), in Uer., a charge 
of iieculiar form, reprcseuling au ancient vessel used 
for the purpose of eaiTying water, 

Bocoht AM) Fow) Noras, in commercial trans¬ 
actions, ure notes of sal-.) signed Iiy a broker employed 
to Bcli goods, and bv wliich the bargain is completed. 
They coiuain the couditioua of the bargain, and are 
ultei-nards delivered to the principals forimplemeiit. 

BouoiK, hr,r).zi,f’ (Fr.), a surgical iustruraoat used 
fill" opening ohstrunted passages of the body; as the 
iircthrii, rectum, resophagus, itc. It is long and slen¬ 
der in form, solid or hullt,>w, stijfnr flexible, aocording 
to its particular use, usually varying from jib to 
of an iiicli in diameter, it is hi«lo of various Btib- 
stanccs, as Gentian silver or pewter, gnm-eloatifl, cot« 
gut, &o. One kind is also made hy dipping a fine cord 
or ihreiid of flax or siik in melted wax until it bab 
acquired a suflicient thickness, wlicii itisroUedaniOOUi 
and linn on a marble slab. Bougios require to la» CBir 
ployed with skill and caution, as there ia always a 
considcralde degree of danger nttending tStcir BBS. If 
used at all by inexperienced hand^ the utmost cautintt 
should bo obaisTved, as much injury itioy arias from 
any luuity or violent efl'orls to remove tbe reristaitoo 
that may present itself; it is rather to be ovcrcomd 
gradually and by repeated atteispU« so os itot to oxbito 
much pain or irritation. 

liocT.Djia CuAir. (A'wDairt.) 

Boirimrns, bole'-ders (Sui.), in Ocol., tray ronndkS 
orwaterworn blocks of stone tiwi large to tw included . 
under the lieiuis of “ pebbles ” and “ Brnvpl.** The 
erraiie boulders is generally applied to tbs detuc^bd 
masses of rock which are found lying uppu the sUffaeSf 
and which have lieeu washed out of tlib clays of thk 
Glacial epoch, or brought separately fi-om tbeir primitxl 
sites by icebergs. They are often found restingop^IU ■ 
tops, which during the Glacial period wore hanU At^ 
shallows in tbe sea, and w) urrosted the litdsn 
in their course. The largest Wumcr kndwB ih TM 
British islands is bear toe head of the DOvtl*! 








. ■' SoDntjr . 


nU unt^ to ftiqr ptrisbt "od remtni ^ 4Ajf 
!i^ oiutom of perambniaidos!{>wrib^W' 
dnriofl £f 7 ^a^« «r<r«l;'(tile next but one Wow 
aitnder) first introauoed, witb otb^r l^omhb 
monies, by Clftudiu* Muinerlus, o frenoh biehop df 
Vienne, in the year fiSO, whoso preeedent wm teoa 
afterwards repeated by Sidonins, bishop of CiemonlSf. 
Mild at len{;th established by the coaitrif ijf OrUdnti"' 
The regulation of Queen Elizabeth relating to the Eii' 
glUh amiarvalia, or processions, is os follows j—**'T^M li 
jjenple shoU once a year, at the time ndeostomed, with 
the curate and substantiid men of the parish, wolh 
a/iont <Ae parithes, as they were aoeuptomed {with 
willow wands), and oi. iheir reium Ifii tAurch, maka tMf 
namnonprayert: providetl that the sOid ourate, in the 
siiid common perambulations, as heretofore in the days 
of Itocations, at certain conrenient places, alihll .Bd* 
monish the people to giro thanks to Go^ in tbebe- 
holiliiig of God's benetlts,/or <i(* increase nha«S*fh#<i»OS 
of hisfraitt ttpnn tie face qf the eafik, with the gayillg: 
of the huodred and fourth Esahn, ' Benedht ahiina : 
mea,’ &c., ot which time also the same minister «b»U 
inculcate this and auch-liko sentenoes, * Corsed ts &«:. 
ii:hici tramlateth the bound* and 'dUe* ^M* neigh¬ 
bour,’ or such other order of prayer as shall bs hew* 
ofler.in>pointed.’’ Parishioners being legally entitled.; 
to make these perambulations, it has been hdd that; 
thev may justify going on a man’s lahd, or into .ltijt 
bouse, if on the neccssai-v track. In the case of 5Ca¥l<ir 


KKSinO BOCLDEBS. 

Pete? the Orest at St. Petersburg was hewn out of 
a boulder « i; ';;hi:ig l,r>(10 tons, that lay on a jilain not 
far from thecif y, (<S.'c I)KTFT,(>l-icirK, I't.TitKTocRWK.) 

Poni.avxnn! or llormvanT, booi-vard (Ocr. boll- 
vterk; Ent!. bi.i'ir'Kf), is it Preneh term denoting the 
outer fortii'icafions or ramparts of a town. 51 any of 
these have now been levelled, tlie ditches filled up, and 
the space 'aid ont in public gardens, psrfts, »Tici pro¬ 
menades flviely shaded with trees, but still retaining 
their old n.-wte. The houleTard.s of Paris are the most 
raagnificelit of their kind. 

Bovl.tiirs, /<('!>'-b' t»'IS fGr. hen, great, and Hmos, 
banger), is n woivl used in medicine to denote a canine 
or rotneious appetite. The tumis eanina or bovina 
fanee (Lai. c«ni.*, a dog, or bot, an ox, und/anies, hnn- 
ger), are sometimes used in the same »et).se. 

BooitiiARtBS or CtTiiis Awn Iloaonciis, honn'-ia- 
ret (Kor. boutte, a limit), in England, are declared 
by the Municipal Corporations Act, 5 & tt Will. IV. 
c. 7fi, to be the same as those settled and descriliod 
ip 3 & 3 Will. IV. c. tt-t, being entitled “An Act 
to settle and describe the divisions of counties and 
the linnts of cities and boroughs in England and 
Woles, so far as respects the election of memlicrs 
to serve in poi'iiament.'' This set« as, in some points, 
oubsefineolly amended by 6 & 7 'Will. iV. e. 103, Act 
7 Geo. IV. c. 61, declares that when any felony or mis- 
demeanditr shall be committed on the boundaries of 
two or more connlies, or tvilbin SOO yards of such 
bf(to'•'■tries, or shall be begun in one coiinty and com- 
jilesit iu another, such may bo dealt with and tried in 
Mr oftbe conhtiei. 

EbURPABlss on Pasisbeb depended upon ancient 
asage, and were not limited by not of parliament until 
passing of the statutes after mentioned; and where 
thMeimve not heen applied, the usage still exists; and 
ia many places great care is taken to perpetuate the 
BipBlory of the boundaries by perambnlntioos from 
time in time, which ore called fceortiip the bounds. In 
Mme pieces parishes seem to interfere, when aomo 
plooe in the middle of one parish Iwtlongsto anotbor 
«i«t is distWit; bu6lhi.s has gcwrolly happened by a 
unity'ftr poss»wn, when thi% bird of tim manor was 
At Ibo gliarge to erect anew churcb; andxnabe a dis> 
tinet jmifish of his own doniesnes, soma of whieb liy in 
the eompttMdfnhotbraf parish. Some lands were norcr 
" 829" ■ . 


Ihcjiulgmentof tho court, said,—-“The right to psrr 
ambulate parochial boundaries, to enter private pro* 
pertj for that purpose, and to remove ohstruotidia 
that might prevent this from being done, cannot. 'be 
di.sriuted. It prevails ns a notorious custom in atlpartA 
of England, is recorded by all our text-writers, and htAS 
been eonflrmcd by high judicial sanction In the pity 
of Loudon the custoiu la, in most mrighes, exercised 
yearly on Asccusion-day, or Holy Tliiirsdny j and tbs 
inns of court and other extra-parochial places httroUf, 
by shutting' their gates. By the statute for commntA- 
tion of titbea, 2 A 3 Viet. c. 62, the tithe commissioners 
are authorized U< adjust the aucienthoandaTiiea between 
p.arishes and townships, or to define a new boundaiyj 
as they shall think lit; which adjustment is deciaied 
to l>e binding for all purposes whatever. And by S i 9 
Viet. 0 .118,8. 3!>, aimiiar powers ere intrusted. Under 
certain circumstances, to the inclosare commissiosera 
for England and Wales. The boundaries of the town¬ 
ship and pariah of W'otverliampton were, in many 
parts, marked out by what are called Gospel frees, front 
the custom of having tho Gospel read under or near 
them by the clergyman attending the parochial peram¬ 
bulations. 

BoiJxiiAKr SiBTEX or Ibelakp. {See ScxWsV, 
OnuRAa'cii.) 

Boksdijio Chaeter, or IsFErtUBK*, honi^-ding, in 
Scotch Law, i,s a charter or infellracnt which describes 
tho lands by tlieir bonndarics or marches. Such A 
description confers right to all within the hounds, and, 
on the other hand, excludes whatever lies beyond, u 
described as bounded by certain walls, these Will pCt 
beheld as conveyed, unless this bo expressly stated; 
and where it is intended that the wall should be matital, 
this must be expressed. 

Bor.XTY (Fr. bonU), in Pol. Ec.,is * pretiiinm paid 
bv government to the producers, exporters, or iinpoi’b' 
cfsofeertBin oommodities, with the view of eucouraring 
tho prosecution of these branehes of industry. The 
system arose out of (he notion that there were ooi^ia 
kinds of industry which it was specially the interest of 
the government to enoonrage or to provont from fsiHng 
into decay. Bounties were at one time very numerous 
in this country; bnt since the appearance of Adam 
Smith’s •* Wealth of NaUons,” wUereia their imp^oy 
is clearly pointed out, Urn system has fallen into uia- 
reputc, and ia now almost univeraaliy oondemnedi 
According to that anlhoT, a trade is only lu a naturw 
condition when its produce is sold for a pnM wmca 
replaces the whole capital expended m produotiom oM 
leaves something over in tbp shape of profit. W 
this is not the case, and w hen Urn g^ods con om? 
sold at a kiss, the manufacturer wfil o«m to prof^ 
an unprofitoUe article, unless the government MttW 
forvrsrd with * bounty to estoWisb on e^uilihnWA to- 
'■ kS 






















Sounty 


4*se®li <1^ pTO<ditetieti and th^ inwi^iet price. 

,, 'iiv'tn^er 

.1ioMkk«?gippM{6^^^m •ncooregseaniantoaiHi- 
tfone, ev, p^im, to Wgia a trade at erhick tbe e^t- 
penMMWppoefed to %e e;reat«r tlwn the i-eturus; of 
erbleh^cvc^ operation eats ap a part of tbe oapitid 
eraplojedia^ aoid'^Mt^ is of each a nature, that if 
ail Qtbar tnsdes resenibied it, there would soon bo no 
capital kA in tito eouhtr^. . . Tbe effect of bounties, 
therefore, can only be^ to force the trade of a country 
Ifitp a alwutiie} touch less advantageous than rliat in 
which itftitrald naturally rtm of its own accord." The 
aystem of botiiittea entirely ceased in this conutry in 
. ia30^,ita]en one may class under tiiis bead tbe lurgv 
. parbsafeentaijr grants made to certain steamboat cotu- 
panias to run boats for the carriage of (be mails 


Bow 


rigpon's fancies to a regular systein., ■.One Br.fSgrfliwia' 
of Aherdeon, who wrote an apotoffr in their BliVon*, 
was coBdemned and deposed by the Qeneral AssetoWy 
in lTdl. The works of Bowignou were_pUliti»b«d by 
Bohet at AtoSterdaiu, 1676'84 (HUd ddittou f717|, aoM 
occupy 25 volumes. 

Bot;KitGKiT«,*6ccr'-no.nffB, a mineral ooenrring at 
Endeilion, in Cornwall, in steel-grey tabular MyBkab, w 
massive gruDular aggregations. It is a mired Sttlpuido 
of antimony, copper, and lead. It is often found in 
masses resembling a cogged wheel, and is thence oaued 
vheeUorf. It is also known as JvWeHiotufe. 

lioDSNODSB, ioor'-nome, a large woollen manlln 
with a hood, wba.h is thrown over tlie head In wefe 
weatUer., It is worn by the inhabitants of Algeria 
other parts of Northern Africa. The botUritouM is 


AnalOgnua to, and closely connected with bounties, is ! put over the rest of tbe attire, and is coloured *Q |ih 
the system of drawback of duties allovved upon the! to suit the fancy of the wearer. White, howeve*, is 
exportation of certain articles, which still continues to j the principal colour. The name is Arsliic, but nniot)|nit 


•onto extent. {.Sec Dkawuscx.) 


the o]mniiirds this garment has long been known under 


Bocktx, or Qubss’s Bousxt, is a sum of money ] the name of nlAtwaos, Since the compiest of Algeria 


gives by eoverninent to persons enlisting in tbe army 
or navy, to order to induce men to enter these services. 
The amount of bounty naturally varies with the demand 
for men, being sometimes as low as £2 or £2; while at 
other times, as daring the war against lilapoleon, it 
has been as high as £20 or upwards, formerly, a 
great part of the bounty was usually kept back, under 
thapleaof being payment for certain articles furnished; 
but re-Htotly an outcry was made egamst this practice, 
and a iw the recruit receives the whole amount of the 
bounty in cash. 


by France, the term has been applied to a lady’s otoak 
w'ith a hood attaclied behind, which somewhatreBembks 
the Arabian hoiirnouse, 

Boursb. (AVeBxrHttiUK.) 

BacsTnoruKUOUi ftoo-afro/’-s'-rfo* (Gr. Seas, an ox, 
and Ur^ho, I turn), a term used to denote that mode 
of writing which was practised bv the Greeks in the 
earlier period of their history. Instead of each lino 
i proceeding from left to right, they proeeedcid from !«ft 
i to right and right to left ^ternatcly, so that each line 
! comrneueed at the side at whicli the previous one ter« 


BocxrT, QuEBjr Ajririi’s.—The profits of the first-! minated, like oxen in ploughing; and hence the name, 
ftnite and tenths which were anciently given to tlie i Bousy, ioo'-se (Ang.-Sax.), is applied to one who 
pt^e were, by Henry VHI., appropriated to the ; is intoxicated or who drinks lavishly. It is said to bn 
crown. Queen Anne restored this aonreo of revenue ; derived from iwyss. the Butch name of a largo driuk* 
to the Church, and caused a perpetual fund to be cs- | iiig-ciip with two tiandles. 


tablished, the revenue of wuicfi, after payment of 
certain charges and pensions, was vested in certain 
traateys for the augmentation of poor livings under 
p(W stoDUm. This fund has been further regulated 
by sobaefiueut statutes. The trustees are certain dig¬ 
nitaries of the church, and other odiciai persons for 
this time being, and are incorporated under the name 
ef ’* the Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, for 
the au^entaliou of the maintenance of the poor 

S . Thev have authority to make rules for the 

ution of'the fund, which are to he approved Viy 
the king under his sign manual. The sum received by 
tie governors of this bounty for the year ending Idod 
was £233dffd, and they expended £2Jii,ia6. 

Bouttvxx OB WuijK, hoo^-'kai (Fr.), the odorous 


‘ With a long legend of romantic things, 

Which in his cups the bovt^ poet sings." 

Brydsa. 

Eorxs IllMBS, loo-rt'-mai (F'r., rhymed eiidiags), 
a BfK-iid amusement, whicii eoii.sists in mailing lines to 
suit certain rhythmical terminations which are given. 
It is said to have origiiiutcd with one Bulot, a French 
mediocre poet of the 17th century, and was ot one time 
extremely populsrin that country. In flxingthc bouts, 
it is usuiil to choose such as seem the remotest and 
have the least connection. 

Bovza, boo'-xti, a kind of beer made from the grains 
of an Al.)y»f.itiian corn-phitit ciilted Toff. (i!>V« I’oa.) 

Bovinjt, io'-i-t-dc (Lat.hos, an ox), the hollow- 
horned ruminatiug atiimtiVs helonging to tlio class 


principle or perfume in all wines, partly derived from \Mtimnmlia, order Vt mmmifiii. The ep<.icica liclonging 
the gTHM and partly from fermentatiori. It has some j to this family aro hooted, their stomach* Iwing adapted 
of the characters of an essential oil, and in some wines I for cli<;wing the cud. llieir fron tal bones are usually 
« present in small quantities, and is very evanescent;! provided with hollow horns. In this family are. in- 

:a /- -u.— .i._ *r —.J a ^ at.^ __ • •• ■ • -• 


vrbile ia others it is abundant and persistent. Ao- 
cording to Belouze and Liebig, tbe bouquet of wines, 
wtueh they consider to be a substance formed during 
ftxmeiitation, is a true ether, namely, a comhiuatiou 
iff oxide of ethyl© with osnanthic iicid, 

Botmsojf Tba. (iSce A!«aB.*cvM.) 

Bouboboisib, iaorjA'-iraw-re (Fr. tour//, a town), is 
aFfencb term, literally signifying ilie inhabitants of a 
towh, And is employed to denote a class of society in 
Tysnoe who inhabit the towns, and are inte.nnediate 
between the nobility and the loweatcliws of the people, 
ts^ding toerchanta and manufacturers down to mas¬ 
ter trsdesmeu. Under tbe ancient monarchy it eom- 
uriM sU tboie ivho were called upon to partake in tbe 
duties or participate in the expenses of the town in 
wbiob they wore domiciled. The bourgeoisie of the 
fatoge towns have often played an iniporttitit part in the 
hmeffy Of the eonotry. They are not to be confounded 
With toen general term applied to all who are 
.ntotobdzs oricitk^ 

|ilo^ hoo'-reen-go-nUtt, in Keel, Hist., a 

tai|g{ws ffamed after Antoinetie Bonrignon, who 
waabdra AtTiiue^ in France, 181(1. She pretended to 
{M^ktolBr ini^ratioDB, and set herself up as n religiou.* 
niebrtoto^v .flhtoiehiug * number of books lilled 
with Yety Moghlar uotioa*. She found a number of 
ftJkwnrs, one of the prlnm^ whom wiw Peter 
rdir*t,lmablca.ndie»rnedm»n, who, in Ms “Divine 
£hOnOmy,‘^'iittenif ted.tb reduce the substance of Bou- 
'"3:lu -r. 


eluded, — JJotiiia, the oxen; Oir'tjhut, (he girttfi'es: 
Cenina, the deer; MoHckina, tha musk-deer; ana 
Cawclina, the camels. 

Bow, bnu (Atig.-.Sax.), in Mar., i.s that portion of n 
ship’s side which forms an arch towards the *tcm. 
Thcr.i STB two kinds of bows; viz., lean, or narrow, 
and inff, or broad bows. 'I'he former Of these is best 
ctticuliited for swift sailing. 

Bow, one of the oldest of weapons, in the use df 
which the ICngiish, during (lin Middle Ages, were 
extraordinnrily cipcri . lii the aimexed illustratiQn 
are shown the long-bow and the arbalest, or cross- 



nows. 


how. The former of these weapons Was thftt genersfl#: 
prel'errcd by theUnglish bowmen. It waaoonsidsipnbiy 
less cumbrous than thet ormc-bow,; and niore thiMi 
twelve arrows could be discharged ffoto it whlltt oftol 
was being impelled from the criiss-bow, Thewien 
a loiig-biiw, in the reign of Kdwidtd IlL, wa* WtoSi i#i' 






(hi,, a fihcaf of axrom ooatiof fh>ni la, to 1«. Sd. 
tto'me long-bovra w«M mhd« of too abope shown in the 
e^t.~o double orMi oonneotoflt^ a pieoe. (See 

AkOAOXiiT, AvcirnnT.) 

Sow, in Mos., a ati«k of hard elaittic wood, alonj; 
which are fltret-ehed horao'hBTra, the teuaion of winch 
is related bjr a screw. It is used for plapn^ upon 
iiisferuroopta of the "rioHn hind, and ■'faries in size, the 
doQlde-bass and violoitoelb bow being much stifihr and 
atronger tlino that of the violin. 

Bowotc»M, io-dik'-i-d, in Bot., a pen. of plants 
i>rioDgMig to the nat. ord, l4f.gtiinino$m, aub-ord.’ Po/ii- 
iionaeitig. The only species requiring notice is Ji, vir- 
gitwidef , the hark of wliich, with that Of one or more 
species of lii/rtonima, forms the American alooniooo 
Wk of cominerce, {See Britsoitiu v) 

T5owx»-KsirK, 6o'-e, the name of an American 
sharp pointed weapon, bearing a close resemliiance to 
the rrench f(nt*e.an i/e eiature, or English bntchers’- 
knife. A story is told of its having been introduced 
intoAnierioa fey a certain Col. Jim Bowie, of Tesas, 
who acquired groat not.irioty by the skilliil tuauner in 
which he wielded the weapon iti his hand-to-hand en- 
sonnlers with Mexicans and others. In the Southern 
States of Aniorica it was commonly carried in a sheath 
secreted stimcwliere al>ont tiie person. 

Bowtwo, or WoRsnirriso iowA«ns thb Exst, was 
the practice of tiie Cliurcli from a very early period. 
Yarioos veaeoiH have been usaigned lV>r this custom ; 
ns, the appearing of the star in (he east at tlie birth of 
Christ; the rising of the sun in the cast being eiublc*; 
juatie of the rising of the Snn of Highteouaiiess ; the i 
lielief that Christ would make his appearaiue io the 
east when comingl t jndgo the world. Hence it becahie J 
customary to place llic altar and otlier sacred symbols 
at the eastern eitreiuity of the church. The west, on 
the other hund, was regarded as the place of Satan and 
darkness; and hence, when they renounced their sins, 
they looked towards tlie west, and then turned about 
to the east to make a covenatu with Clirist. 

Bowikg Tiij! Hr All, in the early Christian elinrch, 
was considered as a posture of worship, and inter- 
inediyie between stamtiug and kneeling. It was ob- 
nerresl principally in receiving the bishop's blcasing, 
and in nil direct and formal addresses to God for his 
mercy and fav.our upon the people. In the early 
eburoh it was also usual to how the head whenever the 
name of Jesns occurred in the aervice, and in the 
Church of England this is still done in repeating the 
Creeds. 

Eotv-T.isT!, in Miir.. n rope fastened near the middle 
of the leech, or p.?r|ii-Miiicul4r edge of the square sails, 
by three orlVuir suliordinatc parts called bridles. It 
is only used when the wind is so unfavourabh* that the 
sail* must all be braced sideways, or close-hauled to 
tho wind. 

Bowt-,*, *<>?«* (Fr. fmulcl, a favourite game in Britain, 
played upon n siimoth, grassv surface, either square, 
cirvular, or oblong, vised only fur the jmrpose, and 
oa!!..-d a i«>w!itig-grcen, which is surrounded by a trench 
a bout half a foot deep. Bowls arc made from a black, 
green wood, called lignum vitae (GMoincKin (^cinaU); 
Ihcv are nearly round, and hare a diameter of six or 
oigiit inches, with a bias to one side. The party play¬ 
ing Kuiy eonsi.st of two, four, six, or eight, and i« gene¬ 
rally ehoitcu after tosaiiig up a coin to decide who shall 
bate the first choice. The sides being selected, each 
player has two bowls, which are marked with numbers, 
thus distinguishing the plsyers. The sides being se- 
iceted, the leader of the game sends oB'a small white 
hall friim one end of the liowling-green to any distance 
be pleases. This small wliita ball is called the jnek, 
nhd the leader throws his flrat bowl so ns to place it as 
Wear the jack as yiossible. He is then, followed by one 
of the art verse party, the nartuer of the first following, 
and «o, in rotation, till all the bowls are played. The 
game IS w<»o by the aide whose liowts are nearest the 
jack. The nwmber of points required to make the game 
is arranjp*a beforehand ; 7,1>, SlfOr.lliareGioiiutn- 
lHmhsnaUy fixed, Groat ilisaiipoinlnwsnt often happens 
to a play or when his bowl, after being placed close to 
ti»e Jadl, Si removed by a hlow from a subsequent 
IJhtyer'a iKtirl. this is called a “ rub." Hence to old 
that plays at bowls must expect rubs," 
lloir ti lire sreifihfod Vt biassed cm osie side, is order 


that to player may be able to bowl bmtodt to|adk. 
ms carved dtreott||i,. :/Ajei>re.tefidhoWl>i«.$llM^:'!tf|^i> 
a imrve from the 9|fet, and a 6<mh'A«ad;bos3t'fl^'f:’ 
curve from the left. If a Imwl goes lnfo to diwhsnto : 
out striking the jack.Hdoes not scasmx. batiifitaktiipHi' 
to jack and goes info to difob, ft xe<«dnH as {ffit.iveM' 
upon the green. When the jack itself is kneekedists 
the ditch, it is replaced upon the green, in to pVhfxf 
nearest to where it lay in to ditoh. The gantpi.of:; 
howls was prohibited in England daring to raigs af.i 
Henry VUI. by act of nsriiamenti that law, howetw, 
was repealed in 1815. It has «dw#ys bew SfavOuxite / 
pastime in to British isles. ^ 

Bow],k, Amiskicsk', is a game of modern iaveBtioB, ' 
recently iiitrortuced into England frosn aoross the- 
Atlantic, It is played in saloons fitted with aOeys of - 
from fifty to siitr-flie feet ja length, and abdut foor 
in width. The alley has a “ gutter," Sa it is calked, .otk 
each side, ami is very slightly convex in'the cehiiMb 
regularly bevelled to the sides. At the further hxtro- 
nnty of the alley are set up, in to form of * pyramid, ; 
ten pins, nsually of ash-wood, about a in height 
jand .2 lbs. in weight. The apex of to pyrsiAia is 
turned towards the bowler, who rolls wc^ea’tudls, \ 
generally of lignum vitas, with the object of 
down as many of the pins as possible at eaehrolL ®h* ' 
pins, when EoUip, are called aframe. atid at each framsi: 
the bowler rolis three balls, when the naniber- Of pto 
down is counted to him, and the frame is adtxq^ Sgldll 
for the next liowler. A game ordinarily oomdstawtaB , 
frames, or thirty balls. If to bowler to«a all . 
pins with his first ball, be counts ten,; to fhamo'^ 
again set up for his second ball, when,if be again iakall 
all, be cuiiuts ten more, and the frame is agM'WSt^ 
for his third, when, wliBlevet number bo aeorestlnm 
the three balls, count to him as if ail had been xi^sl 
otr one frame. If be take all the ten pint vritb bit 
first two balls, he is entitled to a fresh, frame for bit 
third or lust ball. Tiiis is teohnieidly eelled getting* 
spare, or double spare. The above is t he atridt gaiiMhaa 
played in the bowling-saloous of the Broadway of Hdir 
York; but in England sometimes it is played somevtolt 
diiTerently. 

BowsPiiiT, M-tprii, in Mar., a large boom or nuMd* 
which projects over the stem at an angle of aboirt 
30 degrees, for the purposeofcarryingthesailforward, 
to govern the fore-part of a ship, and aonufoTaettoi 
force of the after-sails, or those extended behind. A 
bow spr it is otherwise of great nse, as it ia the printmAl 
support of to fore-mast, by confining to ttay» (or 
ropes stretching from i he top of the mast to the bow¬ 
sprit), bv which it is secured and enabled to (Wtry aufi, 
Bow.ft'ixnow. (Aee BxT-Wrtfuow.) 

Box, in Bot. (Sf n Boxes.) 

Box-Days, in the legal pbraseoloEy of Soofland, are 
two days appointed by the judges of the Court of Ses¬ 
sion in each of the spring and autumn vacations, and 
one dar in the Cbristnias recess, on which papers 
ordered by tlie court, or by thelord»-t>rdina»y,tOWftnii 
the clo.se of tbe previoua session, are usually appi^tad 
to Vie lodged, 

Box-iiAU(.txo, bex'-hatBl'-ing, in Mar.,, a partioifiar 
methmbof veering a ship when the swell (H tho dM 
renders tacking impracticiiVile. 

Boxiso. (Ste Euoiwsm.) 

Boxix«-Dat, in England, ia the day after Chrietmiss, 
and is so called from the custom of giving Chrietmas- 
boxes, or presents to servants and ot,bere, bn that day. 

Boxtuo TK* COMrAKs is a sea phrase danoftngito 
repetition of tbe several {loints of toiaarkior'aconipasa 
in their proper order. , 

Boyab, U01.AB, or Botabd, 5 o-yar (Sclavoni^ a 
free pos-sessor of land), was a genernl nama ^plied fo 
the class of nobility in Bussia. They were origitially 
disUngnished warriors in the armies Of the earwoom 
qiierors of the country, and beooc th^ reemvea large 
grants of terrifory, and came to acquire great pow^ 
They were next in order to the roling prindM pfto 
couutrv, and stood in somewhat to rriatma w 

them ihat the lesser English kmshts m 
did to to great barons. sThey lield, exeluslv^, to 
higliest civil and military offices, andprwexveA^ 
themselves very oxtensiva priviiegiw and 
Hnder lvnn, a number of toae privile ges ware tato 
from them { but, at to aama tune. oilV«» w«e to 
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upon moDjr of ttiom coart, which, by 
dt^ees, withdrew them ftom t|||r iiUegisnco to the 
]macc$, aadled tot^Oi«rthrow of ihe latrer. Feter 
tlm tJritot llanl^ aib^lidhhd ^ order of the boyars, by 

.th^CM^I^qce Atoong 11 m £to^^ In Moldavia 

And ^mlAcbia, b(^ra stUl ex^ and uavo a scat and 
Ttfidein thecddBCu of 

^O^^fixaab£, h<)fhu&'4^,—Anciently. on St. Nicho- 
JaaJa day, 'Beeember 9, it was the enstom lor the choir- 
bOys lh'thc c^hedral churches to choose one of their 
Hosiber tio.inaio|aiu the state and authority of a bishop. 
For this nhrpose ho was habited in rich episcopo! 
robea, had a mitre on his head and a crosier in his 
hattd, and his fellows for the time beinji assumed the 
character and dress of priests, yielding him oanomcal 
obedheuee. They took possession of tlie church, and 
'prrfonncd all the ccclesituitical ceremonie-s and ofllces 
mmoMmass, The oillee and authority of the, boy-bishop 
laMhsd on the 24tlh, being Iniwcents’ day. By a 
pr^amation of Henry VIU., dated July 22,1512, the 
ahew of toe hoy-bishop was abrogated; but, in the 
rtd^of Mary, it was revired, with other Romish cere¬ 
monials, to cease in the reign of lilizabeth.— Jiff. 
Brand's Popnlar AntimiiUet, by Ellis. 

Bomat), hiim'-yo (Pr. bowels).—The name 

gieen in Mil. to any covered line of approach niadc 
towards the defensiTC works, during the siege of any 
the attacking party . Boy eanx are termed 
parallel or zigzag, according to their direction with 
T^renoe to the front of the work against which the 
Ttrttook is directed. 

Boyta’s FeMiiro Biqcos, loth, so called from 
having been invented by Robert Boyle, one of tho 
fathera of chemistry in England. It is obtained by 
distilling one part of sulphur, two p.arts of chloride of 
ammooinm, and two parts of lioie. It is a mixture of 
aeverid sulphidesf of ammouiom and water. It is a 
yeJlowiahmiy iiqnid, with an intensely foetid odour. It 
is very rarely used in medicino under the numo of 
0 )* fumanf Boylii. I 

BoTLls'a liZOTenES, acourse of eight annual lectures 
founded by the Hon.Eoltert Boyloih a codicil annexed 
tb 'his dated 1691. For the support of this lecture 

he assigned the rent of his house in Crooked Lane to 
ZOiBe learned divine within the bills of mortality, to be 
elected for a term not eie.eeding three years. Tlie 
®lBd proving precarious, the salary was ill paid, and 
toreiBedy this. Archbishop Tennison procured ayonrlv 
Stipend of 4160 for ever, charged on a fanuin the parish 
«f'iBrii!> BackinghamsUire, to be substituted. The 
. d«ign of the ketures, as expressed by the founder, is 
to prove the truth of the Christian religion against 
infiaela, without descending to any conlrovcrsies t liatj 
may exist among Christians tbemselvee. IIc is further i 
tij assist and encourage oil oompaoies in any under-■ 
taking for propagating the Christian religion. To this 
foundation we are indebted for many elaborate de- 
fMees of natural end revealed religion. A colleeiion 
of toeso ieynions, from 1692 to 1732, was published 
' ; the title of “ A Defence of N atural and Revealed 

BsBgion, S toIs. folio; and in 1737 an abridgment of 
' many of the lectures was published by Gilbe.rt Burnet, 
Bicar of Coggeahall, in 4 vols. 8vo. Since that time a 
somber of toe series have been published. 

‘BBABSKCIOHB&, or BttzBAS^XJJfs, Im'-ioM-soamys, 
the Middle Agee, were a kind of irregular soldiery 
•f the B'etberlands, who wore infamous for rapine, 
Rule better than commissioned banditti, and 
who nired tbemselves to light for whoever would pay 
best. Bometimes they w ere in the service of one 
prinoeor faarOBi and sometimes of another; but they 
bfiBA actedipAB independent manner, setting gnvern- 
hlBtits at defiBBoe, thfesting tiigbways, pillaging the 
^eB eouBtry’i smd disturbing tho public peace. They 
ibci^ a itociety or government among them- 

aeihm, dwtegirdiBg every other authority. ^ Tho 
'gBHileat monarBhs were not ashamed, oh occasion, to 
Saea reeowrae to tbeir assistance; and as their manner 
;-;^,^gave tb6m experience, hardihood, and courage. 
BBiteralte oBtapused -die most formidable part of 
BiRBim wbiqb decided toe political quarrels of 
of Bugland enliated numcrOiis 
of toem m bisservice; and toe situation of his 
«fiSiik*teitoend«T(n aueb banditti tbe only forces on 
^ 333 • 


whose fidelity he could repose any eonfideoee. {Mm- 
Hume's SuAoty ff SngUind, vot. i. chap. 0.) The name 
is variontly vaitten, but all toe hiscoriaas Of toe time 
derive it from the country of Brabant, tvbiob was too - 
chief mireei'y of these troops. 

fiazBaBqojfxs,A hra'-ton-son, the national aoi^’tof" 
the Belgians, whito was sung during toe revcSitoim of 
ISliO. Its author was a young French- actor of tho 
name of Jenncval, and it was set to music by CaiQpi!B« ‘ 
hoiit. Each verse ends with the refram— 


‘ la mitraille a brivii Torange 
Sur Tarbro dc la libcrte,” 


f i!'v I U! 
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JiukCX, or Buacc£, hruk'-te, tbe name ghen to 
troivsers, pantaloons, and other articles of ariBonr and •: 
dresswom by the nations encircling tho ancicotKomaw, 
and Greek popnlations. Tho Latin word 6r«ec« 
responds with the Scotch word hrefkf, aud the EugUsh 
word ireccAc*. Trowsers, or bracem, were worn fey 
tho Medes and 

Persians, the /Cao) 

Pjirthiaus, the 

Phrygians, (ho J^VlT f 

Saca*, tho Snr- /iv 

matu!, tlio Da- f i V'-'x \ /f 

ciauB and Oet.i', / * . I-'■'// A .^ - 

the Tcutones, ( I. A: f' .ft l\ 

the Bcigse, the i A, 'V 

Britons, and \ / . 

tho Gauls. The \ \ c ' ,,'cY tj 

PersidU and A\\ j, J \ d 

Cossack trow- I /fato IT - I I ^ 

sers of the pro- I/;^| f ;; it f, | O) 

sent day ditl'er J/J (fflj ii :h.' T /||/ 

very slightly VM i Ai/^l h .T, / V/f/; 

from thoso ji.fy .j/'k'jrA, A .'i ■’ J I i 

which wore '/ # A'W / , 

worn in ancient ( /M dr// 

times. la an- J //I 'tlf r .'JTfi 

eierit munu- j f 

ments the na- jA y jlynj ;.,- 

tions mentioned , ,, 

above are ml utAic.r. 

represented in trowsers, iu order to distinguish them 

from Greeks and Romans. I'he illustration represeutz 

two Sarinalians, and is taken from Trajan’s Column. 

Itraccie were principally made of woollen materials, 

but they were sometimes niado of silk and leather. 

They were somelirocs striptM, aud ornameutod with a 

woof of variou-s colours. The aucient Greeks never 

wore them, but they were generally adopted by tho 

Romans iu the 2i'd century of the Christian e.r». 

liaACK, braittf (Fr. embratser, to embrace, hind 
together), iu Arch., a piece of timbgr plawd in a slant¬ 
ing direction, and faetened at either end to too prin¬ 
cipal timbers of tho roof of a house to add to thehr 
strength and stability, Tbe brace was Ibrmorly used 
in typography to connect three Imea of poe try forming 
a triplet. 

Bjiack { .-e- ), in Mus., is a double curved 
line, which is placorl vertically at the Ircginning of 
the stave of any comiwsition, and which is tnod to 
bind the harmonizing parts together, in order to gnidia 
the eye with greater facility from one set of staves to 
another. 'When more than two staves are joined to¬ 
gether, cither for part-singing or playing in concert, it 
is usual to draw a smaller brace wiUiiu tbe largo one, 
in order to distinguish each piu-t. This union ofbraces 
is called a score. 

Bit,icEo.—In Her., when threechevriinols are drown 
interlacing each other, they are said to be braced. 

Hbacelet, braiM'-Ut (Lat. hruchiuin, an arm), OB 
ornament generally word encircling the Wrist, btrt: 
Bomeiimos on too arm above toe elbow. (iSse. 
ASSIUST.) 

BRACHitrtrs. (lyes Bombabbibb BBKftli.) 

BBACHtoroDA, brd-ki-op'-o-dd {GT,brackion, matam, 
pou*, a foot).—A term applied to eertaiB moUaseoBS 
aiiimal.s having birstvo shells. They derive theirttsmB 
from the remarkable organs by wbich toey prooBro' 
their food. From the side# of the mouto project tWo 
long arms, disposed wh%Uyor partly to spirit eitrveB 
when not used for seizing toe prey. Tbeseorgitos tsa# 
not only used for obtaining food; bttt BtsolB snshtotote 
log toe necessary oorrent for rospirBrioa. Tbey 







UKU^ Auminfafld vrltb « ninnbm of rifaratory ftUmenU. i 
! Xha orittihktifKiiHi ov differ fraos. tlie: 

oranA nu^ntr of i‘eoent moUMsks With Mvoke sMlt,; 
Wth iateFtittiry and esteniaUy. Tfce *p^He» uoir exHit:> 
ins aeo ii«i 7 «rKle:t,r diffiMCO, and are all macibe: otto 
or tbemi t)io CVaafa parwadfa, baa been brought up 
fWwa « deptii of raore than 4<'i0 jrards., 

BKacsiuu, bimV’ki^vm (6r. br<iAu>n, the arm), 
in Anat„ is the name given to Ibe arm, or that 
part of (be upper extremity which extends fVom 
ilie vhoulder to the wrist. Tfio term brarhial, hence, 
forma part of the niunu of cerliiin porliutia of the 
arm, aa the brachial mu^ailc, tlie brachial artery.^ 
The irirckM muiet^, or brachialh iniernat, ia situ- 
atad on the fore part ot the os humeri. It ri8<>a 
fleshy fVom the noddle of the os humeri at each 
aide of the insertion of the deltoid muscle, covering 
the inferior and lore part of this bone, and is inserted 
by a strong sliort tentloi’j into the ooronoid pr<jeess ofi 
the ulna. Its iiao is to bend the fore-arm. TlieArua- 
ehittf artury in ik coiiliuuutitiii of the iivillary artery,: 
wbirU taltes this name as it passes behind tiie tendon 
of the pccjtoratis major. U runs diiwii the inner side 
ol the arm, along the inner edge of the biceps muscle, 
btdlind the veua basilica, giving oil' several small i 
branches in its course. Itelinv thi: bend of the arm it 
divides into two hraiicluio,—the cubilslis and radialis, 
BaACHT.SToinHONi-, t™,./.■.■>-/,>.,{Tw«e (tjr. ira- 
ciiaa, shoi't; MoieU-itm, a line), a term einployed to 
designate the curve descrilicd moet rapidly, between 
two points in ii.s course, by a falling body. The leriii 
was urat used )>y John Bcnionilii, pi .li'cs-ior of imitlie- 
matics at Grohingen, in IfitlG, ttho first drew the ai.. 
tentiou of philoaophera to it. The curve is wmiuouly 
called “ the line ot'swiftest descent." • 

IiliaCK.ni, InW-et (bat. hrnchiiim, an arm), a 
terra applied to any projection, phdu or oriuiincutni, 
auspemled against, or fastened to a wall, for the sup- 
^ _aBTvwwa ' * *' ciiick, statue, 

(>r wooii that lire olfcn 
ic ed to support shelves | 
-tlL , J 1,11 re .so cnlied. The word 
^uncket ehould not be 
taken as synonymous 

as the lauer, ailliough 
serving a siaiilar pur- 
^ pose, ia invariably built 

_ _ into the wall, niiil not 

PBACSCT. merely fitsk iH'd to it. In 

Mar., (he knees which support the stern gaiit-rics of a 
ship are called briu.!;cl.a, und iu guiincry, the expres- 
alon is used to denote the checks of the carriago of a 
mortar. 

HttACK.ETS ore mar'KS used by printer.s for iaelosing 
words or sentences; thins, f 3- 
ISkackibsiu.m IjEws, Irdk'-el-thtlttt, in Ceol., the 
lower tertiary suiitls and ciays immediately overlying 
.the bond on clay, so ciiVled from being well exposed at 
Jirtiekleahain Kay, ncur Chichester. They contain the 
gigantic eer»Mi(i/i( (which srr), vvjiutcs, cowries, hones 
01 ashes, crocfidilcs, and scii-spr)vein.s. 

iJaACT, Ebact) A, or lT.oaAi,Li-iAP,6ratt((<r.ir(»ch<i, 
I orepitilte), in I’ot., a nioddlcd leaf from the axil of 
which ft fiower-biid arises. Strictly speiikiiig, the term 
bract should only be applied to tbo leaf from which the 
primary floral axis, whether simpleorbrnncbcd,springs; 
while the leaves w hich nrs produced on the axis bcUveen 
tilio bract and the outer envelope of the flower fhouid 
be distinguished ns i-ravUeU or bracteolet. In ortlitinry 
desortplions, however, t.ho term bract is used to in¬ 
dicate either kind of ibual leaf. Braota are sometimes 
large. And similar to the ordinary leaves of the phinU 
upon which they are pluccd, ns in ilm white dead-net tic. 
Surtt brACtsare termed Imfii, koA can only hodistin*- 
gnisbed from the true leaves by their position with 
regard to the llowcr-slalk or tlowyr. In genertd, how- 
«y«r, bracts difl'er grpatlv from ordinary leaves. When 
lb* flower i»smile, the braota are often nppljed clostdy 
lo/tbe calyx, and may thus b« confcruimcd with it. 
Agoifl, wnet) bracts Iieconfc coloured, they may lie 
Usily intsta'ken for parts of the eoroila. In eom'o io' 
•taoeea they foimipart of tlm fruit, boconung incor* 
31111 ' 
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poroted with other iwgans t thus, the eoDe* of ibo ilfr' 
widvthwsitobiM of the Imp ore composed pf hri(^, 
mraeted spindly ■fljflJttcto fertilo flowers paw.' 

scales on ^efrnit df the niite-ftpjdn ere of i 

ttftture, 'When bracts grow In a wWl or elr^d iWtttw : 
a single flower, as i3 the mallow, or ft hsafl of flowei!^ ; : 
as in the daisy . t hey are said to form au (irBcfuers ; and i 
when a number grow jtogether, as iu tlw ei)ip # ^; 
acorn, they then constitute a capitlr, 1?houj^:cfl|« v 
bract is generally a small and iueonspicuous orfiflb it'' 
occttsionully ocqtiires a considcrahlo sixo, Mtd may 
actually surround all the flowers of a piimt. so 
completely inclose them when iil a youug state* sA--- 
sheaihing braotof this deitorlptioii is cfSled'.a rtofllgy, 
it is very remarkalde in the commou aruia. In the 
grosses and sedges little bracts called yZatngf luid pateia 
inelo.se. the essential organs of reproduetlon. fllrom 
the word bract several adjectives arc formod; namolyv 
brar/uicenf, assuming tiio appearaiica of a braota 
hracH-l, furnished nitli bracts; 6raeffo2at!e) having' 
liUlo! brads. 

IiKAiuioKi) CiAT, Irad'-fori, in Gaol,, member 
of the Oolitic system. It is a blue unctuou* clay, onJ- 
curring at Bradford, and extuudiog for a few milga 
aroimd that town. It is nowhere more than sixty feet 
in thickness, and ia full of the fossils called Ajpiaarmitet:, 

Ubausuaw's lUitwAY Otiius, ir&^-sham, a well* 
known montlih- iieriouical, projertcd by the late 
Mr. tl eorge EradsUaw, of Manchester, and whiob tfls^ 
its flrat appearance in Bceerober, 1.841, Itgives ofBoiBl« 
information of the time of departure and arrini] of thw 
diH'ernut trains on all the lines of railway: is Great 
Brituiu and Ireland, with fares, &C.; also »jgenerol 
steam-packet directory, »1 pbabclically arraflgedj^tug 
tlie doily ofTicial sailings of all the stcam-vesaela dfnrinie 
the month to and from every port in the Gnitod Kii^- 
dom i together with a travelling mop of the rallwayn : 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and a Torie^ of xaloa ; 
able and local information. The nt|ihber for March, 
IBtili, contains 237 Tinges of information on raitways ana: 
sicamhoatS, and about GO pages of advettisemeuta,iuq& 
is sold for sixpence. The success of this gUide:btmiii»: 
duced others to enter upon the. sains fleld; but ik Stilfl' 
maintains its position as the chci^st fttid most Useful 
of its class. Bul'Scquently, Mr. Bradshaw attempted 
to do for the cniititumtal railways what be had olrd^y' 
di .no for the British, and in 1817"issued theflirst flumber: 
of his “ Bradshaw’s Coutinental Guided’ a work wbielt 
is still carried on. "It attempts also, by riving mueb 
general and local iuftirmation, to enpply ia sdiiio. 
measure the phico of u travclliug guide for tbbKug- 
ihli man on the continent. 

Bbadyvcs. (»5ef Sloth.) ' 

Baxo, bi-ijff (VVelsii 6r<r^hu!, to brag), a game at 

cards, deriving its nauio from the elforts ta the playeiU 
to impose uiicn the judgment of their opponcuta by 
boasting of better cards than ther possess, As maTiy 
persons m.sy play u* Uie cards will supply, the dealer 
giving to each plaver three cards, turniug up the kit 
card all rouud. Three stakes also are put dOwu by 
each player. 'The lirst stake is taken by the beat eo^ 
tuTued up in the dealing round. The peeuiiarity whieb 
give.v the game its deuoiniiiation occurs chiefly io^ wlii- 
uing the second stake. Hero the knaves and nine# Are 
called “ braggers," and all cards falling into the hoildB 
of t he players assimilate to tbefto. For ex<Uii|ile; One 
knave and two oces, two knaves and one aoe, aua two 
aces and one knave, all count three aces. I'ho nine* 
operate in the same way. The third stake is «vm by 
(he person who first makes up the cards in his band to 
thirty-one, with the privilege to draw, or not to draw, . 
»s he pleases, from tho pack. 

Ehaoi, hrai'-ji, in Scandinavian Mrth., was ffc# son 
of Odin and Frigga, and tlie god of doqnenee and 
loetry. He was represented as on .old man with • 
ong flowing heard, like Odiu j y et with ft sereue add 


EuAnitA, iira'-ma, is the name of the Supr^e 
Being in the religious system of the Hindoos. WJu^ 
the terminal vowel is short or elided, ISmhmS. or Bvw**^ 
it denotes the essence of the Supreme Being, ftport 
from his pisrsonai oxistonea. This is not an object or 
worship by the Hindoos, but only of devout eonte^ 


wUeh ^ thiiigs bare sprung, ftnd into which thsy will 





Bv3l 


Bndn 


Ive only re- aniountof iUaatwavaneceMsrytosonndineutadAOtieB;, 

' i«M.«cw8jp in o^njnnotinnmth other deities. The The brain is divided hy nnutomists into the eerehroffi, 
ai$ao8.1iiThlh theirBdondioti Upon those deities from or brain proper; the oereheilnm, OiT little brain i 

thcgr etpeot ^ derive some irumedmte adran* powa Varolii,aiidthe niedullH oblonget*. I'beeereMi^: 
tbbiie wbo are engaged in preservation or oecnpleatliewhole uf the superior portion ol'tlie cftvH^r 
- Brahma 19 usnaliy represented with four of tiie cranium, or skull, and is \fy much iho iargeat 
' fthd four im either recIinUig upon a Into- ]>ortion of the brain, averaging, in the male, near^ 
.^{1^ ex^ among the 2iindoos}or 41, and in the female, about 3Sjo»* thf» eftebeUtif» 

nptm A ftwan. occupies the b^wer and hack part of the c^nium^ and 

SEaixanK Boxif ( Bos fndiVws), a species of Asiatic is next in size to the ecrebrara, weighing, in the maie^ 
hy a fleshy hump rising about 5J, and in U»o female, about 4J oa* 
the withers. Its ears are )H'ndulo«9, und iti Ftfj*o/u and meduHa oi/louauta ot?cupy the base of thn 
geAdaplwrgely d^eioped.^ It varies very much rn size, brain, and together average? about Z os. in weighty 
•wwmny partis of India it is used as a beast of burden, being rather larger in (he feniulc tliaa in the imdc. 
A^ is stud, when harnessed to a carriage, to travel The former occupies a central position on the und^ 
imh case thirty miles a Hindoos regard surface of the brain, and ia connected with th« cersr 

;wetn With veneration; and, though they put them to brum by two cords or peduncles, termed errerttcereJW# 
Affttyiskbour, consider it ainfulto slaughter them. with the corebclhim with two similar cords, termed 
Bb4.izsiu¥19^ (Sfi HiKnooisit.) cnirn cerel^Uif and is alB<) in contact with the meduils 


sJl uitoateljr Ijs i^tft sbliwbed. i/ruAwd; cm the. humsn brain to the body is rroatest wt birth, beuiff 
othew .hand, m Ml matviduM deity, regaidAd as the aboht 1 to fr65 in ths male, ond 1 to fl'A ni ibn Ibnisto. 
eweatpr of .the uniT^se^ end oomitxtntitig, with At the tenthyear.itis sboutltolAi AttheiweniAe^> 

wpreserW, WiiaJ^^i3ie ^f^i^3W^ three priil- about 1 to 30; and after that iHJpe h 
c ipei go « of the doea not ftcem to to 30 with a trifling decreaee in advanced . Id 

gww? .how the h^;pla<» did in the generttl, the me of the brain bears a oertiM relai^on 

&nj$oo system. exclusive worshippers to the meiuid ppwers of the individ(m.l, and a-oertsiix 

f liiin.or tempies^^ to<him aiouo; lie only re- amount of iti» alwavs necessary tosonnd mnntalaotieh- 


^ Tub, iro^-miKS, constitute the first or obkn:gal;i. This last, is that portion of (he cncephalDn 

mgheat the four castes into which the Hindoos axe which connects it w'itb the spinal cord. It ie of a.pyrA*^ 
mnded* l%ey are tho learned or sacerdotal class of midal form, havhig its broad estreniity turned upwardt, 
thap^pMr Anciently, all the leaniingof Iiutia cen- and connected with (he pons Varolii, wbiW its under 


temin them; and many of the GrecinueagcH travelled portion is united with the spinal cord. The brainis 
thither to be instracted by them. The modern Brah- covered by three membranes, two of which, Iheontcr 
^as, however, we s^iy detenoraired iroxu their oeriy and inner, are termed inrifreg^ from the old notion that 
tefmeentativcA; their learnine is, iu a great rueasare, they gave rise to the other membranes of the body* 
OA^ned to Hmir sacred books, on which they w'rito The ouiermost of these metubraues, from being of o 
Their conduct is characterized firmer texture than the others, is termed the dura 
^ fidsobOTO, dishonesty, and the must vile and been- rmter, nnd incloses the brain with i (9 appendages, 
tioiiB practices^and yet they mainlHin a more exten- lining also tho whole internal surface of the ersnixna* 
nva SWAyj^e^ oW I^ople than the pnests of any other Its outer surface, which adlierea t-o the bones of 

*“Ai^ chief privileges consist in yeading the cranium, as the periosteum does to tho other bones, 
Vaoi^ cir soOTed volatne, in lustituiing sscrifloes, in appears to be ratlier rough and I'rregulur ; but the 
vrimioxiB in8tnu*}iJoTi, nod in exexuptiou ijrom inner surface is smoolli and shining, and is lubricated 
AAPitm puniriiment. XStfe Hindooism.) by a fluid which i» secreted by it. This mcinbriinaia the 

. B»aw, eroia, 18 the name given to a soft pulpy densest ivnd strongest of (he whvde body, Us «>iispou«tit 
sn^tmee, which lu man sud (he higher orders of, fibres interlacingc*ach other in all directions. It sends 
ttabmHf.ooustitutes one of tho great centra] musses of oil' several folds or processes, which desw-ifid bi^twcen 
system (which see) . As was to be expected, certain portions of tno brain. The principal of theso 
^^5 ^5^®^ man, in whom, is the superior longitudinal process, or/alx cerebri^ ns 

2^?^ w acmbranea, veasela, and nervea, it constitutes it is termed, from its suppoacu resemblince to u. sicItliO 
tho matter inoiosed within the bones of the or scythe, which extends from tho fore to the back 
^*?*?^* In males, part of tbs skull, and dceceuding into the sulTfitancc 

weight of the full-grown human br&in is of the brani, divides it into two porliourt, cuUod the 
about 49 ^ 50 ox.; in (males, 4A It varies, however, right and left hemispheres. Where it imniimtes b«- 
^TOiderab^ in diucre&t ipdivicuials. In a series of bind, there ia a inrge lateral expansion of the sanwi 
‘^B cxsca, the maximtun weight of the adu.lt male brain membrane, ex:r.enduig across the back part of the 
BlAi fio^ntd to be Go ox., and the minitnum 34; in 191 filmj I, and aoparating the cerebrum from tlvi eaKJs- 
Wa9e0«ih0 xnaXimum weight oi the adult female bruin bellum ; it is cbUcd the fenioriuin cerebfMi, From tft# 

The brain of the muldic of tho tcuiurium anoliicr membranous expan* 
Aupi^istvt^i^is said to in^o weighed upwards of siou takes its rise^ and descending doa'iiwurds betwcea 
W fuul of that of the late Dr. Abercrombie, C3 oz. the lobc^s of the cerebeilutn, l eriniimt es at the edge of 

^ Anatomists cuacr as tc> the siao or weight tlie foramen magtuim, or grcfit occipital hole. iXis 

ortbebrsm at diflerw^ life. Soemmerring termed tbe/«Zj c^rebeUi, The second, or middle, of 

<ho three mcrabranea, is an extremely tUio and deli- 
TOS thirdye^; the WeuzeiS andbtr^ illiamHaTnUton cate substance, and from its fancied rescmiblance to a 
gXW the^pemd about the BCVf nth; and liedemann, spider’s web, it receives tho name vC arttc7irn>id. It is 
owwaeti the sev^tu and eighth year. Gall and Spurx- transparent and cok>iirlej»8, and is spread utiiforniJr 

Burfaco of tho brain. The third investing 
thg fofwtb year, ^ From a stmea of observations, membrane, (he pia mufer, is also very deligato and 
“it Rppeaw that iQ general weiglitofthe tender, Imt difler. from tho arnehnoid in iUabomid- 
m the ftoventh year, then ing iu blood-vessels, whereas no biood*ve«sel8 havo 

Slowly to between sulccn and twenty, and then yet been discovered in the latter. The Woi>d*ve«wl« 
wwly to thirty-one siid forty, at which with which every part of this deiicstn fpi^mbraiie 4s 

^tpaxuptuD poult. Beyond t hat period covered arc tho nutrient ortories of tho I^ain. 
.* progressive, diminution in They subdivide and ramify to an oxtronio degrew 

WMt decounial upon the surface of this membrano, so thi^ the btod 


g^Prot jnq y?Ai«« In the former. It IS said to weigh ports the mrlrient vessels of the bruin, it is sot only, 
f *”^*’*^ * *^1 others, spread over its oiitire surface, but it 

raAA|M^j^Ei 9 B 7&.feet iozig,^weigh upwards of o llis, also penetrates between all its oonVolutioiis, and iioAs 
QiMAxony Apeakiiig, as eompBTO lo (he weight of hia every cavity which it contains. Tbe serrijnsmait-i^ af : 

brwfl of mania Mtevier than that of the lower the f>r»tn is composed pf two distinct auliitAnces, dif-; 
:licdssiu8.p out slight exceptJouR to this bTing from each other littb in colour and cohsisIfiN^.. 

Jr® Caeo of gertam apeems of small birds and 0<i© of the«e is t he grey or eitnarifwf.n termisd 

Ui the emaller apen. The ptoportionate weight of the ai«o, where it forms die obter mmtms, as in theew 
oo4 
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tawa and oarebeUum, firtan iti 

i«n«rp«rt.Jilsff:tb(t:lwk;qfaticta* l'b« 
cittwttLiCMMi »ubit«&iBe ii of a«u(t*)r ooniittonoe 
otheft and is cooniosed slmost «ftUrsljr of bWod'Sesaeis, 
coDiKDiod «od Ktstiuned b/ eso«edia((% fine cellojftr 
itt«ml>pao«. It forms on outer ooverm? to the entire 
siirfaee of the eerebru® of jfeoereHy ebout one-tenth 
of on inch in thielcness. The white ol tweduiWy rui- 
eteaee, whloh oonititutes the internel portion of the 
eerebtnm end cerebeUum, is of firmer ounsistenoe, and 
is «m>po*ed of microscopic fibres erranged into lsmi- 
»a» Slid btttuMes, between which interronlng eesseis 
TsinifY. In the ccrebnim these fibres run, in gonersi, 
»a sn^ s (Mroclion os to conserve towards the base of 
the brain. 3'be eertbram is of an ovoid shapo, but ir- 
regulariv flsUened ou ks under side. It is divided into 
thro laleVhi hidves, termed bemispheres, separated 
from each other tlirongii agreat portion of their eitent 
the greatlongitudinal iissure, into which is inserted 
toe felt certibri. I’his fissure, both before and behind, 
passes quite tlirongb to the base of the cerebrum j but 
ia the middle it is interrupted by a transverse portion 
of white substance termed the carpus callomm, which 
coBneets ttigether the two bemispneres. Each hemi* 
Sphere is subdivideti into an anterior, middle, and pos¬ 
terior lobe, but it ia only on the under surface of the 
brain that these lolies are properly marked off. The 
soterior and middle lobes are separated from each 
other by a deep fissure, named tbe/ssaro lyleia, which 
extends obliquely backwards to a eousidcrable depth. 
The iiiidtile and posterior lobes are not so distinctly 
marked olT; but anatomists regard ns the posterior 
lobe that portion of tlie cerebrum which lies over the 
cerebellom. The surface of the cerebral hemispheres 
U not plain and uniform, but presents tuinieroos torku- 
oas eminences, named convolutions or ifyri, which are 
separateii from each other by deep grooves or furrows, 
termed mlci. These are generally about an inch in 
depth, hut thev vary oonsiderably in dilierent brains, 
and even in different parts of the same brain j and, 
ii^eed, those of one side frequently differ from those 
of the other. The convolutions are more marked as the 
brain is better developed, and are more numerous and 
nmtiifest in man than in ibc lower animals. Astliceorli- 
cal sulwtanee of the bw«n is continuous over the whole 
anrlhcc of the hemispheres, in the ftssnres ns well as 
upon the cosivolutions. it follows that the greater the 
utttiyber and depth of these, the grealeris the superficial 
estent of the grey mailer wiiich ia generally regarded 
as the seat of all'the iiei-vons manifestations, as sensa¬ 
tion, volition, &e. On slicingaway the substance of the 
hemispheres to a level with the rorpvt c(iUa»um, it vtili 
be seen to bo formed by the converging fibres of the 
two hemispheres, whence it has been termed Ihocnw- 
utietura majjiia. or the great commissure of the brain. 
U,^cr the'corpaa callosum are the two great cavities 
termetltho lufcral ceafnc/cs, distinguished into right 
•nd left. They are very ii-regiiiar in shape, and arc 
dcecribod as each coBsisting of a body ami three horiiB, 
or eoraut/,—the anterior, [vo-sterior, and middle. 'They 
itro separated fr<>m each other by the septum luciduin, 
vrhieb deseenda from the lower surface of the coi'iiu.s 
esUosum, and consists of two lamitxB, between wliich is 
^e very small cavity of the septum lucidum. It rests 
upon the j^urnir, a triangular medullary body, having 
its «!«>£ directed forwards and its buss backwards. 
Posteriorly it is coniiccted with Ibe corpus cnllsvsum, 
wad it divides laterally iiilt, a posterior cornu on each 
side, whioh terminates in, or rat her is continuous with, 
tifsnirt Wppycowyi, and the hippoeamput mirier »rii 
minor. The sidoB of the fornix slightly overlap the 
optic tholaml, whileits i iferior surfaceeovers the third 
voniticle, from which it ia partly separated by the 
pifum iu/srpa/iittfoi. The third ventricle i.s a small 
BMlrow cavity lying Ivotween tho optic tiutami. These 
lost are two’largo firm oblong bodies nearly an inch 
Itbd It half long by three-fourths of au inch wide and 
deep. Anteriorly the optic tlialomi are coutinuous 
yvith theewpora striata, and posteriovly tliey are con- 
neeted by smalt peduncles with the Eineal gland, aud 
wHh the BStes. The corpora tlriaia are two giyy pesr- 
•haped bmiiee, but internally they are stteuked with 
'srtakaJBWfteri—whence the# name. In front they aro 
ohfuiw, and approMcli cash ether,j hot they separate 
sarrow as they proceed baokwitrds. The 
335 ^ ' 




portwm of gray matter AVdhiiUiiitiii^ ■ 
^ a ■mall It was supposed by Descairtee.^l^' 
the seat the aottfr The corpora madf'ipcMfMid Aini.. "■ 
fOttr small white round bodies intinsaU^ ootmaM^ 
wira eaeh oiAer, of whioh the anterior and siiwsiiidig 
pair are called the warn, the postesrior and lnferiWB^ltjlf ' 
named the tttlc*. The anterior oomnuaepre is aktte-'' 
didlaryhand uniting the corpora striata; themid^' 
commissure is composed of grey matter, and coatil^^ti = 

I ogether the tvto optic tbalami, as does also posterkwity ^ ' 
the posterior commissure, which :is a rounded white 
cord. Tho crura ecreinare two short, tbidi^ totmd^, 
cords connecting tlio optic thalami with the pime Yw-' 
robi. They are composed principal^ r>f x^itQlsgy 
matter, bat in their interior is a Semimnar ffiaaS' 
dark grey matter. Thecer<6effrm,Ow lktIdibriMei O<ls^ 
sists of a body and three pairs Of crhra or pedo&tileib 
by which it is connectevi withtherest oftbe eoemitttimi 
and it is not covered with convolutiains like t^eeM* 
brum, but appears to befurmed of ausmbor ofiailt^he^ 
or plates, with snici between them. Whmj eiitfNWIw# 
the grey and w bite matter are seen tobe airanged soilMo 
what in the form of a tree, the.whito substaWW fokniltg 
the stalks, and the grey the leaves; and hchoeithasheon 
termed criio-cttai. Tbetwopedunc^sof tlmcereh^hitt 
connect it with the testes of the enrebrttm, W# , 
known as the processuse cerebeVo ad 
peduncles —procesmu « cereheUo ad' 
downwards lo the back part of the m«d]Ulla ol^B 
and correspond with the rcstiform bodmathe- * ^ 
two are the crura corebelli, which pass frtmiAhemiil.... 
of the cerebellum, round tho outer side of thaditiM 
cerebri, and meet in front iutbeponsYaroK, ooh^i# 
tuting its transverse fibres. The space betweeb tins 
cercbelhim behind and tbe medulla oblongata in flrpAfi 
is named tho fourth ventricle of the brain, or ilhe »«!li»« 
tride of the cerebellum. The pone Farclti, or'tnmti^ 
protuberance, is a comparatively small portibW of thA 
brain, and occupies, a central position oh its wodsif 
surface, above and in front of tha medulla oblmi|gd!h» 
with which it is continuoua. It cooslsta of tranaverbai 
and longitudinal while fibres, interspersed wIKh A 
quantity of difi'used grey matter. The tranaversd fihiwis 
with few exceptions, communicate With the oerehi^ini 
by means of the middle emra; while the longitiidihld 
fibres are those which ascend from the medullapb^: 
longataiiito the crura cerebri. The wi^uQa nilcujAiKa 
is that part of the encephalon which is immeduualy 
connected with the upper end of tbespinid cord» aw 
haa on inclination obliquely downwards and badtwardg 
towards the foramen magnum. It is pyramidal ,id 
tapering towards its connection with the spinal eoxfh 
It is marked longitudinally by an anterior andposteriw 
fissure, which are continuous with those of the ^insl 
cord, and by wliieh it is partially divided, tike the e«rd» 
into two lateral and symmetrical baives. On ^ APpee 
part, however, a new arrangement takes place; Aw, 
on each side of tho median line, the lateral fissaret 
disappear, and the surface of each half Of tbe mednlla 
preiwnts fonr eminences or columns, which, commencing 
at the anterior fissure, and proceeding backward#'eaon 
way to the posterior fissure, are met with in tit® 
lowu’tig order,—tho anterior pyramids, the Oliv^y 
bodies, the restiform bodiea, and the post erior pyra¬ 
mids. From tbe uuder-part of the brain mne a 
nombor of nerves, known as the cranial, and pass 
through foramina ia tho base of the skull. Thfiy are 
wsuallv reckoned asfonning nine pairs. (>5ce HfiftTiK!.) 
Tiic i'oUowing i.s the proportions of tlio dilierent'Poh* 
stances that compose the grey and white lui/dter of tit® 
brain:— 

ntcy. ■ ■ Whb® , 

■Water .... Se A 7»Y 

Albuminous matter 7'u ii'9 

Colourless fat.... I'O I3Y 

Bed fat... 3-7 ^ 

Oamaxonie and lactates ...... I'i V® 

Fhosphates..... 1’2 I'3 

lOOd) JOOO 

On 1 he runotions of the brain ami its several part^ rom® 
notice will be take® in treating of the subject Fbren- 
oldgy (which see). In comparing the brain 
with that of the Other nianiiitaUa, the most otmoaa 
disUnction is us much greater siso in propmraiwi 










BrtuuHiMr 


tofhe aiM of Uiobo^, Xii’ltodostlie bnMu bears tkq nnhni 7 >e«n'>»|(e in wbioh is tbi* brake ini-eBdeS 

a*enieo|vrop(Hrtioa ^ iibti bo^y of about I to 120; in to retard or stop the train abaa needed; firtikeanra 
the MBse, 4 to 450; in the ^M«p,lt«70O; andintbe sonietiiaaB used m the form of bnndt of metal or 
ok« 1 to 400. 3Sh« ooafoltttmna, too, trbioh are so leather paesiod ronnd a a heel, by the ti^thteuine of 
mrlwd tm.tbe <bBmaa braln^ aM few or aMojtether wbiah the necessary amount of friction is prodneea. 
wanttegr on tbe -brainaaf smbButls. In partimtlari in SaaKBi or llKacKiiti. I'rvafe.) 
aaimafet tboiae^itBary matter of the brain nredomi" BiasiaB Lock. (Are Lock.) 
natea ln ekaw }>art,.While the biueritious is deficient. BRaisaH Baris. (/See UTnaosxaxiO L’nass.) 
'Sb«.iierma on aenae, are usually much BaaMituKv {See Rcbl’s. ) 

largely ^reloped than in man. In nmu the BK«HituK6, brdmb'-hmi (TV'mMUf 
olfeatoTy aeitieis not onerfonrth of the size of that of also called mountaiu.lliicli. This bird is father liWKer 
^e beams, tbmtgb tibie bfaiu is so .much Isri'cr. In the than the chuOinch. t’hc tail is forked, and its pi^rail* 
anudior tiaadrnpeda the comparatiTe size of the brain in;: colour black, while, and yellow. 
'spiproadheBiSWKtWto tliat of the human, being in the Bbsn, bnln, the skins or husks of corn, eapeoial^ 

. mnwaa abont a forty.third part of theweiglitof tbeani- of wheat ground, separated from the corn by a efere, 
.tuM;’but it ia composed almost entirely of medullary or boulted. Laree nmintiiies of wheat bran areuseia 
; Ln birds, the braid is in general a much less for muking starch. The dyers reckon bran among the 
. .iOomgileX’orgaB ^an in mammals, presenting no convo- non-colouring drugs, and use it for making the sour 
tetiaMottitasurfeoe.andhavingonlv arery smallqiian- wiitera vrith which they prepure their dyes. Brauie 
fdty of cineritious matter. Though it® built is in general also used as food for horses and cati le, 

^popoftionallT much smaller than the human brain, yet Bk*nch, braunh (Fr. fcroneAe), in Bot., that part irf a 


lit some, of tJse smaller birds, as the cbulUnch and the plant which is prtniuced Irorn a lateral leaf-bud on tfap 
ndfaresiSt, it approaches'that of the latter. In fishes primary axis or stem. It is looked upon as part of the 
the Imaitt ia yet more diminUhed; in the ohuh being stem,ami not us a distinct organ. A broncli generallx 
oalty I to 842. and in the lamprey 1 to 1,43S. It con- produCes.seoondarv brunches, and thesopiverrse tomP 
eists merely of two pairs of ganglia and a single one. nor ramitieiUions, called braiichirte orta njs, Tbedifler- 
The two interior ganglia or lobe,s are the olfactory ent modes in which branches spring from the stem give 
lobes, immediately behind which are two others, gene- rise U’ the s'crious forms of trees; such as pyramidal, 
ndlyoflargerSise, colled the optic lobes; whiie behind spreading, and weeping. Thus, in the Itniiau poplar 
. tilie9a is\a single ganglion, or lobe, situstcii in the and cyprcHS, the braiichcB are erect, forming acute 
Shediaa lm«>and teymed the cerebellum.—Jfof. Qunlu's angles with the upper part of the aiem ; in the oak 
AtJWfBstyJ Garoenter's oed Co/npar«/ife i-’Ayni- anil cedar they are apreading. each forrarog neatly » 

ologjfi Soilr On the Brain; Todd Ou the Brain and right angle; in the wet ping ash and elm the angles are 
Jfertltei Buschke, Sckaedel, Ilirti, und Set!le dee I'lijiqne; while in the weeping willow and biroh the 
Meneehen, und der Thiere, nueh Alter, GeichtecMund hranchea are pendulous, frmn their flexibility. The 
Jiw, Jena, 1864. comparutivi'length of the upper and under tJranches 

Bmsiir, DnsasKS or TBS.—The brain, which is the also gives rise to great difVorenccs in the contonrof 
mt^tdeBoate and exquisitely-formed of all the organs trees, as seen in the eunical Idnn of the spruce, and In 
of tbisllumaii body, is subject to a great variety of (i ts- the iimhrclia-likc shape of the Italian pine. {See iaCest.) 
otderg, most of which will Im treated of under their Bn4»cin,K. (.Vec Oim.s.) 

proper heads in other parts of this work, bet some of T.ttA.'icuios'Oiu.ftniM-ii.fjp'.o-diZ (Or. brauchia, gilU, 
yrh^ itwill be necessary to notice here. Inflatuniution pone, tv loot), au ord. of snnili criistiicea, belonging to 
is ^e of the most common diseases to which tile brain the division Entumogtrnea, which UKtiiilly abound in 
is.kB)yeet, imd may result from a number of causes,— still fresh waters. Tiiesc uniinuis have ihin mouths, 
Ikbmlexterntdmjuries, os Wows or falls, the symptoms fiirnUlied with jaws lined to niMtieate their food; and 
of tffaieh ipay not manifest themselves formally days; their name is derived from the peoiiharity which they 
from the improper use of narcotics or Ktinvulauts, possess in having theirowrAio or gills, which arena. 
Oxpbnireto the cold or the action of the sun’s rays, inerons, utleched to tlie feet. They swim freely; but 
protracted study, excessive joy, or other mental emo- their feet are not generallv udnpted for hieorootioD, 
lion; M well as less directly from diseases of the The antemiie, in some case.,, serve ns organs of motion. 
dij;pcBive.or other organs of the body. It is cbaractcr- While swimming, they keep their lert oonstjinU.V 
ilted by more or less violent pain of the head, with moving, and thus prevent tne water from becoming 
•affbatmior promiuence of the eyes, the conntenaiice stagnant. 

generally tomid or flushed, and delirium o> stupor. In Buaniibmujbo, CottVESsiow or, brdn'-den-boorff,in 
thetreauteotof this disease, general and local Ideeding God. Itist., is i he nar'ic given to a formulary or contesetou 
are natudly had recourse to; the latter by means of of laith, frmi the city of Bruiidenbnrg, where it wm 
leeebes applied about the head, or by cupping. The draw'n up by order ol the eltetor, with a view to recoa. 

. buid feidao nsually shaved, and kept cool by rags wet cile the ditlcrcuces in the Iciicts of Luther and Calvin, 
with cold or iced water. Frequently, in children, in- and to put an end to the disputes occasiuiicd by the 
■ fliwaroatton toads to a form or disca-se known as water Coiifossnm of Augsburg. {See AtieeBt no, Cosiiias* 
in the head, or hydroeephaius (which see). Softening sioN or.) 

stfiha brain fe caused by the want of n proper supply Bkandbi’M, brdn'-de-itm, n ierrn used :» the Middle 
aLwHMdahinewt to the oerebnil substance, and may Ages to signify the silk or linen in which the boillce of > 
•rite from vatiiotta causes. It is characterized by low- the sntnt.s, or their relies, were laid. The name wait 
ikMbCfaj^itS.headadieB, giddiness, the lossof memory, also applied to linen clothes which had been laid on 
Wd at msth imbecility and paralysis. Unfortunately, the boefies, and were thus believed to be endowed with 


Khta ta a uiaease woion little can be oone to remedy, great virtues. 

' eiipwwally wb^ it results from a disordered state dr BBAWniNG.Ardnd'-inyfAng.-Sax.Lamodeof iHmiah* 
thia ontxitiant organs themselves, as from disease or ment forim-rly inflicted in Kiighuid for various Otlhneea. 
ohatmmtion in the arteries which convey the blood to It was done tiy meansofa hut iron applied to the thee or 
t&a'eMaahral ahbttanoe. Frequently it is occasioned hand. Foripcriy, ail who were admitted tb benefltof: 


■ twawrai^aiaiaty or exeessiveBtudy; in whichcaseevery. clergy were burnt with a hot iron in the brawn Of 
, Wtmigia tobeoone to get rid ofthe predisposingeause. the left thumb. The punishment of burning on; the 
every mental effort, destroys o certain baiul, however, being found to be inCffeutHM,; it WOa 
pOliwOflf tliacerebral matter; and hence, if destruc- obai'ged, by 10 & It Will. HI. o. 23, into baraihgLa 
son taliM plane more rapidly than renewal, a wasting tlie most visible part of th? left cheek nearestthenoae t 
ar aaftelMhg .Cif U>e brain is the result. The blood- but this mtHle wa.s repealed by 6 Anne, c. 8, It, bow-’ 
■■'»twawh, |>airBCBlariy in the aged, are also liable to bo ever, contiuned the burnrog in the hapd : and thia laM 
i J Issahitt, was not entirely abolished until 1822,. by .3 Qooc jy, 

C.3B. The branding still in force for d^ertiOii from tha 
Bun, or Satuuc, brait, in Mach., a block of wood army is not douo by a hot iron, but with ink, gunpow- 
OMIIm W'iever or sorewpsjpgttre to the circumference der, or some other preparatioii/ao os to be visthia,iattd 
af 40 alaokcq .m- arrest the moving power of not liable to be ohlitorate#. Tbe mark iaihe jeiter D, 

• maeMn^ ^ production of a large amount of not less than an inch in lengtli, mid is marked on.tha 
frigtloii; Blr'exteutioa of meaning, it now rignines the left side two inehes below the armpit. 



Bmvms, i&0t. tMB» 

uUMtiAMMi dren to the m itom 4iw 

cnato^ki wh^eb »t jiMi9tiiue {^4M^;!iQ Jiftvv^iwev*^ 
jnunqr pl«9Mi of-tb# 

(jrobMfl* Midvineywd^on tbirt-aW 
and- tbreatenine U)«ut 40^11 and nuta tiia tree* if ^07 
didmtot bear fruit in g , [•, 

IheaKBTt 4 •bparatra 

'from trine by diStiUja^oo. Tbe trord Is derived 
tfrom 6ry«rf»i«nt a Gutman word signifyiaR burnt 
tetiM. It ii preBWwd ftom wine in most Wine-frrowjBjt 
XKmntries.; but Franoe, and, most notably, the town of 
Gognao, in tbo Cfaarente, baa tdwayi) been considered 
aie great brandy-producinR locality. Cognac brandy 
w eateemed from too absence of a certain dory flavour 
fbtffld id other brandies, which is caused by a very 
amali quantitv of an acrid oil contained in tbe skin of 
the grape. Brandy, when newly distilled, is ns clear 
and as oohnirlosS ns water; but, on being put into oak 
basks, it aotiiiires a yellowlSh-browu colour, from dis- 
■otviog a portion of the tannin contained in tbe wood. 
Thia nolonr is generally simulated in inferior kinds by 
the addiUon of a small quantity of caramel, or burnt 
tiugar. British brandy, which Has been the subject of 
numerous patents, is an aticmpt to produce, by facti¬ 
tious moans, a spirituous liquor bearing a close resem¬ 
blance to foreign brandy. The best malt spirit is 
flavoured and tioloared by various substances, ranging 
iyom, Preneb plums to o.at shavings, eatb manufnoturcr 
liaring bis farourite recipe. The quantity of brandy 
made in France is about SiO.OOtt.OfH) gallons, of which 
about 3.00ll,(a)() gallons are imported by England, 
phemicaily speaking, brandy consists of spirit ol wine 
coloured by tannin or burnt sugar, and flavoured by a 
anialt quutitity of volatile oil that passes over during 
distillation. 

Bbanks, brjubt, an instrument formerly adopted for 
theptinisbmeniof scolds in Kiigltiud and Hcotland. Pr. 
Blott, in his “ History of Staflbrdabire,’* says, that it 
‘ "so od'cctually and safely corrects 

P ,scolds, “that 1 look upon it as 
mui-h to be preferred to the 
tuti-king-sloolo, wiiich not only 
endangers the health of the party, 
but also gives the totigne liberty 
'twixt every dipp, to neither of] 
which tins is at alt liable: it being 
Buob a bridle for the touguo as 
not only quite deprives them of 
speech, hut brings shame for the, 
transgression and humility there- i 
upon before it is taken off: which 
being pot upon the oflbuder by, 
BXtXxa. order of the magistrate, and fas¬ 
tened with a padlook behind, she is led round the town 
by an oflicer, to her shame; nor is it taken ofl till after 
tbe ]>art.y begins to show uU external signs imaginable of 
fauiuilktiqn and amendment It was of various forms, 
but was usually composed of several hoops of iron, 
one or more Of wbicii passed over the head, and one 
round by the mouth, into which was inserted a plate of 
iron so M to press upon the tongue. The a hole closed 
behind by hinges, and was secured by a padlock. 

B*s8il>toeR CotnKOK, Aeutre' • nose, the name of 
one ».'■ the colleges of Oxford, founded in 1509, by the 
joint Isenefaction of William Smith, bishop of Hiucoln, 
Sie liicbard Sutton, of Prestbiiry, in Cheshire. It 
STBSJovigiiialiy established for a principal and twelve fel- 
Ibnra^uutiyesof lbeOld diocese ofLiolifleid and Coventry, 
Idling whom natives of the diocese of Lincoln; and if 
wtpse of these be eligible, then the most flt and learned 
that can bo foutid: in tbe university of Oxford. Eight 
Dsllowebips were efterwards added, by various bcnefao- 
tora, b«itweea IflSfl and tSiiQ, subject to various restrio- 
;t»(niei but, by an ordinance of the commisrioners, 
tmder 17 dtIff tSet, e. 81, five of the fellowshipa were 
sut^esaed, and tbe rest thrown open. The scholar¬ 
ships and exhibitions of this college are numerous. 
Sotnedf tbb open sobotesUlps are of tlie value of at least 
djilfl per anonm, and are tenable for five years, The 
Hulmeexhibitlone, fifteen in number, to which under- 1 
ip-isdaiiiites of three years’ Standing are caimlile of 
Being nominated #orth £130 per annum, 

besidiw Wsptmt in^^ to be sekioted by the 

3*17 


■ •SfckWt. |ge»B«smc,} 

fisaw, brdM {Bar, Mss), a oomponod ttebkt M'gBof: 
eontainiuf fine and OT i« vm^jringpnmoriwul^’is^^ 

eording to the purpose for wfabfli it Is to be used; thf! 
'.gen^l eOinppdtkfofovlfowe4w»iWb-G>itd*'no|»pi(r|^' ' i. 
one-third sinm The use of brass Is very nneleAb, uw ■ 
Bomans hav^ been accustomed tbpmke it tiitder thW' 
name of es. Braes was formerly mode by the tifilowing 
process c—Copper was first cast in shiot-Hhe xnasseh .' 
«alle4 sAot copper, by pouring the inelted'metal ittho'' 1 
water. Forty-Bve parts of this were xnliged wHhsirttjf' 
parts of powdered calamine (eoriiouate df stno); and a* 
quantity of charcoal powder was added to the Wlioleil 
The mixture was then placed m oruciblde, and enhik- 
jeoted to the heat of a furnace for seven or ei|;bt hoonb ‘ 
and the resulting metal was cast in granlto lAoutdSr 
Brass is now generally made by tbedireot union of ite 
component metals. Brass is of a fine yeilovv ooldinh 
susceptible of a higbpolisb. It is m^leeble nhd dndtilo ' 
when oold, and is more fusible and harder ihsii 0<^if|er, 
Great difl'erenne appears to exist amongst ittetoUnrgtahl 
as to tbe best proportion of copper and; sine; add the 
analyses of specimens of brass Of know® 'give 

very different results, varying from 63 to 91 pw cent, 
of copper to 17 to 9 per cent, of sine, mixfd With T 
or 2 per cent, of tin or lead. The uses oLbifisa iji tiwi 
arts are very numerous. The facility with: Whlijh it 
may be cast, or worked in the lathe rendersit ffortfon- 
larly valuable for the msuufacturo of *phik>iKrphical 
instruments. Ilrati wire is used exeluaively for pint,' 
Latten is sheet brass, and Datch metal is brata beaten 
into thin leaves. Birmingham is the chief Motof Gul 
brass manofacture in England. 

JlKASsanrs, brat'-earH (Fr. brat, the arm), pleeetl 
of dot'ensive armour which pro- 
tecicil the arm from the shoulder 
to the elbow : when the front jiart, ‘ 1 < 

or outside only, of the arm was V 
protected, the singlo piece that 
covered it was called a derni- 
brassnrt. IJmssarts are sometimes 
called rero-braces, or arriere-braa. 

The brassart was worn bythe Fer- 

sums. In Europe, during tbe iTP 

Middle Ages, its use, like the other j OT 

parts of a suit of mail, was geue- I /Jr 

ral. The terra brassart was also 

applied by the people of that veaiP 

period to any omaraent or badge . SBAiBxnr 

worn upon the arm. * 

Ukasses, MoKustBiTTii,, brds'-scs, plates of brass 
of different forms, but for the most part eoneisting of 
representations of the human figure, or highiy-oriias- 
mented crosses, lei into slabs of stone or marble to serve : 
os sepulchral records of the dead. The slab on which 
the brass was placed, forming, in some casra, pare of 
the pavement of tbe church or chapel, and in others,' . 
the upper part of an altar-tomb, or tbe back of the 
recesa in which the altar-tomb itself was sometimM 
placed under a riebiy-earved canopy of etone, Wes 
carefully hollowed in accordance with the onUfoepf : 
the brass with which it was to be inlaid, to admit oftht '' 
insertion of the metal suRiciantly deep to brint^ftS; 
upper surface on a level with thm of the dab. The . 
brass was then bedded in pitch, and fastened to tto ■ 
stone with rivets. The forms fat which the monumeiatal 
brasses were designed were various, and diflefodgrwt^ 
in point of decoration and dabfoate execution. The , 
figure of the person oommeraorated by the mpnumeat: 
was generally placed in the centre of the alab.' tto 
features, armour, folds oftbe dress, See., heing marked 
by lines deeply out into the metal, and flUedarith eoiifo 
black substanoe; sometimes a canopy fopported far 
pillars surrounded the figure, adorned with susnoriiu 
nearings, which weraoccosiouiuly shown in their proper 
colours, the metal being out away, and the field Wf 
ohorges being filled witb coloured enamels, a white 
metal being inserted to ropreseutaivvar- Inscriptions 
were added, either on labels of brass lot into the stone 
outside the canopy, or on that part of the brass unnw-. 
diateiy below the feet of Gie fighre. ^ These ,bi»i^ 
were often gilt or highly yfolishea, and when flrst pw 
down they rofaat have presented a beaiitiful 
the burnished metal contrasting with the stone ra wnwa 
it was inlai^ which was generaBy of grey msrwer or 








atoBo of » tfarlt aolow, JPn lliif oontibmt the n^cAe 
aurrsoo of t{)6 atot>» it oova^arffh » f^ate of bziua, 
wi^ tha igntea in oaUino an it; nod in ttik 

Mapwt iaa oontioantal lanuaet diCar fh>io those fbun^ 
in tfaia eoiinti^. Shn most bomitiful tp hefound sJbirosd 
tra in tha ^antbea of Kelftiom and the north of Fifssoe, 
ihnnarly hnovm as FUnden, from wbihh ooantrf the 
art ia at^ipomd. to have bora introdoced into Bnglitnd 
t^F^amuih artists snbsequentl; to the Kortnou coti- 

' oldest hrs^aa known at present in this 

' Antaniabv on**" 4;1ifauns A# I3£a> JfAlios nl* illsAwn/sMM aif^ .filAL-A 


BtawJiaff 


ritm'of imprs^dnilrom momunentu ttaMttswaanuiida 


Bi/^ing^orpa, at Bumingthorpe, LincolnshiTe, 1290^ 
Xbk form w sapulehral roemoriaJ was much in vogne 
twlii the dose or the Ittth ceutmy, particularly in ilie 
oaslero eoiintieB;. but after this time brasses were leas 
, : freqnentiy oSed, fallio^ into disrepute with the ni»gni> 
Goudb ai^iteetare of the,mediteral period, and 
'grrina phme, after tlie 17th century, to the unmeaning 
mural tablets that disffgure the walls of so many of 
' oar chumhea, and cathedrals, ^ Of the thousands of 
Inaases that formerly existed in Bngland little more 
tlsan two thdnsauid now remain; many were ripped 
tkam thn slabs to which they were fastened, and de- 
atroyed at the suppression of the mouBSteries by 
Henry VIII., and many more during the civil war, 
when tlio Forkan soldiers of the parliament wantonly 
ctestrmed numborleas ecclesiastical memorials of by. 

S one wbes. I'o showtlie wholesale manner in which 
lese taiuable monumental records have been matie 
away wiki, it is stated in Paley’s Manual of 0othic 
fkrichitootiire,’’ that of the one hnndred and twenty 
brasses that adorned the pavement of York Miii- 
Bter in 1612, only one now remains. In monumenial 
braases the figure ia eencraliy represented in a re- 
dliuing position, with the hands on the breast sa if in 
jpfs|yeri the head on a pillow or cushion, and the feet 
<m tjto d|pu’e of an annual, a dog Wing generally re- 
presented at the feet of a fady, and a lion at thoW of 
a nobleman or knight. Oreat attention is slwnys paid 
to tha narjouB details of costume, and, for this reason, 
these brasses present features of peculiar value to the 
anduiieoiogist and liistorian, and are invaluable in 
abowing the style of dress and the form of armour and 
weapons used at Tarions periods of the medimval his¬ 
tory bf England. The inscriptions ere eeijerally in 
black letter, or letters of dolhic character, peculiar to 
the period in which the brass was cut; they are for 
the most part in Latin or Sormaii-French. With the 
iwrnnil of Gothic architecture, which is now rapidly 
s^planttDg the classic style of building introdneed by 
Sir Cbtiste^ber Wren, and followed by architects of a 
■sbsiMaeBt period, the nse of brasses as sepulchral 
VBOGWd* bsa again, been in trod need, and several tuc- 
nonahi in this form b»v8 been lately laid down both in 
SAgtaiad and on the continent. The following is the 
pffoeessnsedihtakingfacsimilesof brasses, orrubbings, 
ia tbOT age called White paper, tolerably thick and 
■oft^wwiehts made for the purpose, or cartridge-paper, 
ialaid apM the brass,'and rubbed over with heelbnli, 
• ooil^posttkMi of beeswax, tallow, and lampblack. The 
: inoisioits in the brass appear in white relief on a black 
oyottad, iba'beelbaU covering the paper with a dark 
ioatkq; io every part, except where the hollows in the 
to the rubber. Sometimes a 
. p^^arofadnikcdlouTis used,andtberubbingtakca with 
«s adhereeamposition coloured with a yellow powiltw; 
ami, by these means, a far better representation of 
‘fins brass is obtained, as the yellow substance used 
' :ihBphibi a nmtslUo appearance to the paper, excepting 
ttJscre Gm incisions appear, which, from the dark colour' 
of iba paper naad, resemble in colour, as well as form, i 
itibabSetsioiMin the brass itself. The following plan is 
aesaetimee ad^ted to obtain a durable iacsinuie, at- 
6tmtis4 tba process is attended with oon.siderable 
troupe «L.Tbe nibbing is pasted: on a thin well-seasoned 
doidbosM, which has prevlotialy bees painted in Sat- 
tgowdOolchr So'resotnble brass as elosely os possible, 
tid brmtfht to a vi^ smoedh sorface. The white parts 
, la tna Jpspar, corresponding to the incisions in the 

awaf-witfeagraviog-tooh 
soime of Sb* wood wlow taken out with them. 

oOnmspondmg to those in 

pfllii' trrwWj^jyilph’, '.the 'psimricnmainibg. oa tM 


now be seen ib the prin<i.rooBi.»e.H<^^aloy's JTsbiwot 
t^ Ovthic Arekiitetiirei WaBeifis fiWst ijf MommioHid- 
BmiatiJifvm Edinird I. to JSliB^itkg Bottt^^S llbssir 
mental Sr«»»e» o/Enffland; 

MmUtk Cj/ciopMta —Arts and Soiencas. 

Baassica, br&e'-ri-k (from tho CftkieBSiMi 
of the cabbage), ia Bot., a gen, of pla»ts_ 'b*» 
longing to the oat. ord. Cracifsrab hhd'w 
.several species, which are commonly odltivMed as food; 
for man and cattle. Ji. rapa U the iiminaioii ttmte. 
The species JS. eampettrie is regarded bj soma to tSo 
source of tlio Swedish turnip; but otheit Consider th^ 
vegstablo to bo a hybrid between B. wmpesk'ii add' 
B. rapa, or nttpm. The species B..o/eracea is St^pOKSd 
to be the common origin of aU the difrerent kmds cif 
cabbage, cauliflower, broooli, and kobl-iaht, the dl^. 
ferent varieties having lieen produced by the art of thd 
gardener. Brocoli and cauliflowers are deformed ih- 
iloresccnces; the kohl-rahi is produced by the stem 
enlarging above the groned into a fleshy knatii i'e^ 
senibling a turnip. Oii comparing the original plsmti, 
as fimiid on oiir shores, with wary green leaveSi so 
appearance of head, and flowering like wild msstsird 
or charlock, say with the red cabbage or the cawlL 
flower, the aifl'vrcnee is astonishing. J}, karani; yhstda 
the rape, cole, or colxa seeds, from Wliiwi .a Is^ge 
quantity of bland fixed oil, much used for biiHling 
other purposes, is expressed. The cake left after the 
expression of the oil coiistitutM the wcU-ktwwn nit* 
cake o.ved for feed ing cattle. The seeds of B. clfnensm 
yield Shanghai oil. 

UsAri'icB, brU'-tie, a wooden wall or partition 
made in the shaft of o mine to prevent the escape of 
gas or water, or to aasht in the ventilation, by creating 
an upward and downward current of air. 

Buat-'xiTK, hrotnt'-Ue, a orotoiido of manganese, 
occuri'ing in Ficdnuml and Thuringia, iu dark-brovrn 
square octahedrons. It contains 79 per cent, of maiir 
gancsc. 

liitavi, bra’-ei (tial. iniro, brave), is a heme gdago 
in italv to a certain class of individuals who engage 
themstAves for money to t'crforiu the most haxardottS 
enterprises, frequently niordcr. 

liaivo I Itra'-vo, e term of exclamation, adooicd 
from the Italian, aeasignifying excellent, or well done* 
It is usexl in L’ligliah without reg.vrd to gender or nuih* 
her, but the Italians use hrmu for the feminine, and 
brant for the plural. The supijrlative is bracMsiwe. 

B BXVPR i, iira-voo'-ra (11 ttl.), in M ns., a tom genera^ 
applied to a song of considerable spirit and ex«mi»tioi» ; 
but sutnelinies it is also applied to the pcrfornuwee of 
euch a sang. 

llKAWLi.va, brawV-ing (Fr. httiUert Belg, ftraWeis, 
to roar), in Law, is the ofl'cncc of quarrcUing,chiffihij^ 
or unduly, indecurouaiy, or irreverently speaking igi 4 
church (including too vestry) or in the cluirdoyftm 
The sanctity of places dedicated to the sotomn Ofliiws 
of public worship has always been proteeb^ from 
violation, and from time immemorial, thn cdiirf*: 
iian estaidished in this coiiutry have been perinittied tO 
take cognizance, not only of aetu^ breaches of tb* 
jmace, but of the u.se of violent or abusive Vrdrdis, 
totulitig to induce persons to commit a breaob of i*,: 
There was a time when disturbances in; the ehwcll 
tyere of frequent occurrence, and sometimes onrrieil bill 
great extremities. In the early ages Of .toe:Eelht'iiul.r 
tioo, dieturbancee were too epi to arfee.ibsdiivesia 
professora of different religions. To i^liisto.tokito,1li|iSi 
statute .I & e Edw, Vi. e. 4, was pisssettv % wbito to 
W8» enacted, '• That if any person shnll, by wonis oidy, 
quarrel, chide, or brawl in any church or ebtitcliyiar^ 
it Hhall be lawful for the ordinsty .of tbe: place sriieNi 
the »at«« shall bo done, and proved l»y tteo ktWtol wi|* 
nesses, to suspend any peysoii so offebdsng, if he be 4 
hiyrana, from the entrance of Iho Church, and if he b4 
a clerk, from the ttunislkattein of his oJlb:n,{or so long 
as tile said ordinary .aliaU think meet, according t» toe 
fault." This act did mi crests to* otteiice, 4S H wb* 





_ .. 

., tti, ;*NiiWt» ttr. «1^ Mte.WldliM. , . . 

4r«([ard tq tMif emtnttab^ ts» iiwr* It« 

.<I%r«ti:o!b; Itn the' ewrt vwdi'w^iw ittdiiM it to eon*' 

iimt IwW jrU»« *^»ib 1s« ein^it and 

to tk'tBUttidk wtoKiti jttii'ab not ba «o m tbt 
«eafa^. ^1^ Ititor it • pitot tor pmith buintt^ tnd 
fbo toiktlttvaild fiot totMpota further tHiMi laiffbt ho 
otfcitotti^ ft preWftt order «od daoonun. Therefore, 
it ht^ )mh« Itoid, thtt to • ret^ meetit;^ for oitil 

i >titpot(tt> it t toB ItUtnde of ditcntaiou touet be eU 
oWed, ootTM exiffettiotui do not domtiitute 
kMHruhg. Bat «vet> there parties must not prees 
fto^jbfdotoaa to tn todeeonms and irrererent manner. 

SXAVSitai hroiV'TO, to Bot., a i;eD> of plants be. 
iflogiiif to tlba tokt. ord. JUtaceaif sub-ord. iSotete. 
The only totertktins speoies is JJ. naiktlmintief^, a 
oativt of Ab/sStoia, the Bowers of which constitute the 
drug Vnewn at ICoussoo, which has lately been cm- 
pto;^to bothFranoe and England with considerable 
aticceaa for airfHjEing tapeworm. The flowers are apet- 
tditoa and dicealmts, and are imported in a dried state. 

mode of idmioistering the Eoussoo is peenliar. 
Aboot half anOntice is infused in a glass ofwarui Avater, 
sinft takahtbntf flowers and water together, on an empty 
atowa^; The flowers contain a considerable onuutity 
of taiiaih, and an odorous ortociplo to which the 
anthchniu^ property is jirobably owing. 

, (iS'seBauTnotiam.) 

BRiti!tt;:)>J>dlBtBar{i.£npW’oo3}s. (^csCsaamwiA..), 
BtUtolae, fooitre -TOj?, the soldering or jotoiiig two 
pieces of iron together by inenns of thin platcsof brass | 
melted bi^ween the pice«*8 that are to bo united. * 
BitsaCK, b^ech (Fr. brlehe; Hitx. breean, Ger, 6re-| 
^en, to brealc), in Mil., a term used to denote an open- i 
tog made maay pert of the rauipart of a cit adel or for- 
tress'by a ectotinuous cannonade directed against that 
particular part by the besieging force, in order fo obtain 
an enttotico orer the ruins and ddlm's of the shattered 
: wall.; jM soon as tl«e breach is eflccted, and the stones 
ah tosU as the rubbish and earth behind the wall are 
ttrOtlghtl^ the flriug into the form of a rough inclined 
ptsom, Avtorming party is lold off, and the works ere 
UatiriM by usiiauli. To effect abrcacb.thobreachiag- 
ttotteir is brought as closcto the walls KScirBumslanws 
witi; aomit, that the fire may bo directed in a line 
sdtodst perpendicular to the face of the rampart. 
Beuneiimea the aestred purpose is attained by mining. 
The attat* and defence of abroach is ototinatelv con- 
dimtod On both aides, and is always attended witti eon- 
aiderable bloodshed and loss of life. At the siege of 
M.' Sehaattoa, during the l'cDin.sukr war, about KM) 
tout of t he Ouftato between two bastions was brought 
dneru alter a tire kept u)> for nearly seven weeks, 
during which 1?,000 shots were fired j it was then taken 
tor aform, the aseauhing column being under the com- 
smmd of General Gr-ubiitn, efterwarda Lord Xynedoch, 
August 9'ltit, 1013. The French gave the sionuing- 
Oohwtn a wseto reception, having defended the breach 
with «truttg(ibe«aax;ae-fri»e, consisting of sword-blades 
and bayonets fastened to beams of wood, and shells, 
aud poWder-harrels, which were llrCd by means of a 
Unto oommunigattog with them, while the ragged 
iitope tout totoUn with plaukg and pieces of wood, 
Utodded.' with spikes and naiu and sharpened iron, 
tlmiov (he aysteni Iwtoodnced by Oener^ Todlleben 
sUftot aiegO of ttobastopol, of oonstracting earthworks 
cat ui-eSHiuatoe'ioaie, for (be defence of a besieged 
toww, » to readily r«iaired, al- 

tineui^ tito (to^ that can be hurled 

Actotobiay defonalve worlii from the rifled cannon of 
Sa toWaeiiff day, will render the formation of a breach 
alm^uaniy twb, and sooner aooomplkhed than it was 

tod ifSnr. tod, or, Ang..Sat. toyed, from 
tow, to lumnd to amoriar), a vert important article 
^ nod, tnade by baking, in an ovem or pan, a maes 
gf SoRMt ootopotod of (he-flour of differenf gtrains 
totoed^illt erater. Bread >iMM been used u fond 
amtdttodftoa thevwy eart^ettimes. The naeeasities 
dl (nU'^a satiise tone been tbi orignt Af many of our 
iiiefbla^t hod the discovery that ipfuto when^^n^ 
endd tmd'UfoerwardS'bvnted eould be made ialo a 
. . ....... A9S;'-S:'-'v..f:3V:-'■ 




ftoejftittoformin whiektoad was t, 
step sroutd Ik toa potutdiae of the 
ttonMiOpd’^miWBatioacerflour; tool, 
he the totictoy-of loaves or JfettiMmtedj ™-.™, ~ 
mentioned to toe fleriptnres that Afttohjilto.mwa j 
.toaveaed fareaa't .'Und’aMO &at, .is .-ttofv.tirfto: wf'' 
teaveuhd toiead was ssed {BuoA 
puileavenodbread tsa vetynsiple sia^io dndeh 
~the ordinary sailor's bismut to to'-'Ugemp* ' 
Bisct'ix); but the baiting of leavened'or fm 
bread is a eotnplicaied t^hotmh ootasnoiii pFoeeslS. > . 
Bread is made from the flour or any of t£e eareiSs— : 
wheat, rye, bariey, oats, Ac.; bat as Wheat to &e most 
nutritious grain, it is most generally used, 'is 
the only gram from which a light porous bfoafl 
made. Wheaten dough, cleared ftrosn tiie, bran «» ' 
husks of the grain, cotisiets off vratori’jdnten, 
sugar, mid dextrine, or British gum. Bf den^i8',ftt$ 
by itself in a temperature between 80P and IflfP, 
mentation slowly takes place. The . 

verthd into sugar, and theninto aleohfll«»d narb^o|le 
acid; if baked at this period, a tight bread'with m, : 
ugrceable relish is procured; if, howovw, ib# fetwmo 
tation goes cm too long, acetio acidia formed, and a 
heavy bread with a sour taste is the reStdt. & order ' 
to procure a more perfect fenuentatios, a fatoa to 
employed. This leaven is either a |deo(fof dough m a 
fermenting state, or yea-st, a anbataaeaj^odnoejl. jhl 
t>eer while in the act of feimentotion. li^agl to mnet 
generally used, as it is gniobow and mote oevtidU to 
itsaotinnthan the leaven of dough. XaiordtototonheA . 
loaf of bread, a small quantity of yeast to urdtknehdO* 
into a mass of dough, and allowed to remain In k 
moderately warm pla<«. Fermentation begins to islia 
place; and, as the carboaie acid and stomucdarediw* 
engaged, they straggle up throogh the ehtstie'imuw, 
and the loaf begins to ''rise " It >to then put into'tim 
oven, where the increased heat eouaea (be farther 
pansion of the inclosed gas and vapour. fhie|itoeai|il ' 
of fermentation is soon ehetked by the high towtoorai* : 
tore, and a light poroua bread to «t tost nmiflunodr 
Wcli-bahed bread is known by ito i||ktoeaetakd''l^ 
regularity of the size and distiibution otim totoUl 
ceils formed by the esrbonie acid gaa and atodtofl, 
Boiue-made bread is mostly sweeter, lightish and maim 
retentive of moisture than bakers' l:U%ad. Tha follow, 
ing process is largely employed in the trade i-.'Jtaiidjed 
potatoes, water, ana patent yeast mw snbt^ bpi^'tiltor 
TO form ayVfweuf. After the quantity of fle^raqhltod 
has tiecn put into a trough mixmvtito totitori BiH 
too cold, i.he/«nn«8( to added and weU vtitk.tile 

hnmls. It is then strained through a stora.inicire 
added, and the whole wed mtoed ; afteff ABttie flong 
is spnnkied over the top, the dongh to alto^Md to 
stand for five or aix hours.' During tiito timlj'tbW 
»»«»/;#, aa the dough to cidied, ristotwtoa. Tbf flwff 
rising to allowed to break and fafl down; 

in' poured'imo the sponge, tojj^i W . 

sometimes alum. The whole to toto tohlltoto^A^^ 
(her again, andi after atondingforscuitotinto^toff^rlbled 
into the necessary stoes and ooaveytd to the' bwi^ 
The amount of potatoes added to the flont fa thto 
process is vary small, the prttoortion baiai^ flttiA air 
potatoes to every aso lbs. of flour; imt some ohm^ . 
oread bakers use a ranch torget nuantii^. It to teens 
nioally called ^itin the trade. Mto aaotnparatiseto' 
harmless adnlteratioa; but the idi^ or stiyf. to a 
more objeetiouable addition. By (tsmg athm, pnsooh 
whiter quslity of bread to produewi howtius blmwbitm 
operation to effected is not tourowflldfi tindmatood. 
Alum also causes the loaves to birekfe (torn toito othw 
with a much smoother sorfsee thto wben bread u : 
baked without to. Common salt to. sdib toed for W 
same purpoae; and on the ednti&stit itotito 
of sulphate of ocqiper Vaye been used Ito tlw, biA|!r* 
It not only produees a whito bytod fltom iqfotoot , 
of flour, but adds greatly to; tins iwtrative' tojtoljmtito 
Of. bread for .wator, ' @*d?fo'toe 
been dtooovered i#-. 'Wgltofl ■.btoadl:;Bto»«tobe»«g 
mueh ■adttlteto.ted .wlto '■mtobed p««atoes,;r«to-w 
dftonfonudto^bremi.'' Bii»'.aottrv|d»orta:.,imd;;f«iM 
n large quantii^ ttf'watwr. Carbonate of magttoaiawl 















ttif tliiir kind of bawi^n Tbo ^itp§> i9Qp 

af Flymoiilh wa9 

<>jw» b« di 0 <Jov 6 r«d h<mvy tew ,of the Cbttnn^/wto0t 


I^TOeir^WoiMi. TOe preseac© of tetetet froi?i Many afeijvs «a^ 

Itito ^iMoetUiued iiv4btf<am« tnvwQi:. lost through it» opposed stuie. '*^L 
Vj»}®si»e* «f bf«;ad ure made from the braaktroter was llrst proposM' 
es^f wheat flovi'. (Sf«FtotrRtWiiK4T.) to tord ilbwiisk, tbea <lm lord oi.,flR$! 


w Mtftde from the otber crrealia is So ISOd; but it WM not nntil IHl'i th^' h 
thuidefirom wheat. Brown bread is and VVliidby^s plan Was ailiWM,ed p»d th 
intaa) to whloh the busks bare IXHMi: menced. The ttiodo.<it pr<wetaing'witl) that 

I blocks of limestoiM o 


t Wtea) to -which the busks bare bceii menced. The ttiodouf pr<wetd>ng'wits tnat 
the rest of the grain. It ia eooavdered ip mid-ebaune] larffo blocks of limestplM C 
“ other cbemists to be ihncb more a neighbourmp quarry. These stones weStft 


fbttd'wholesowe than ordinary white brosul. to the site ortho breakwater in TisWda of: , 
Batov (Lat, Jitt poni*), Was One ;of the conatrneti6n,haringopemagalhth«atera,outofwb 
iTen in early times tothe Xiord’s dar. Cbry. tlm stones were cast ihto tho aea. v Th% jAbKf at' 


’ ttitwn in early times tothe Xiord’s dar. Cbry. tlm stones were cast ihto thw sea. v T^ 

theft it arose from the geuerai ebutotn on* used for the oonstructioa of Blymoutb «FfAek 
;'ijaei^tn th* primitire chnreb of meetinB tOfjelher on were conveyed to the epot Wbeoee they wtijfiS! 
iwiKl^^y to brehk bread and tL> receive the comniupion. dropped into the sea in tllty .three vwisett ^ 
';;,Bi^w».FaPiS. (AV« AatocAiirfS.l filty tons eseh, .From one of these vewhil,s'Ah 

.^Bte/ifc^s'^'.wa.JU.sakW*'- huart^^f ^s««Aea. at wsst>nt.,n evlfsAsi 4>^.ea wvliseaea' h-ewsi« m*. a' e)C>*M4« uwmsa/l set AliAwad slaaenlb lta»4'S%eMW'''^ 



; a nunia ji^iren to tb© place MAy toos wim« dinchargffd in abonf ihxi^ bolim 

bitttuiits turd ttoreU on board lobips It is year ]i$l2 ibe wUoie of this llc©t 


damp, and kept warm. 


tons of stone} in ISl.i, f1,1.98 tons wer# dew^tfifeife. 
1814 tons . in 181S k>t4 3o7 toasi uifd iikilM 


Jijfw^iAredih (Sax. Sratfj, a term in Faint., used 181 d, 239,4*> tons; in 1818, 2't4,ao7 ton* j qtjitfi'Xilti 
»,'* nuftbodim treatment by which harmony of year 1816, 266,033 tons, Upto this period tbetttlindi 

wAa A east sAWSif.wSA a Istmwsi^iss ta j-v set A m t Tstelaf ...f* jJ Aal ' aW^-sm a a ms a b a >1 dad ISiA^. ikdt*!. I'Awsm w 


4«0Ml^jlM»jASei0iuand{a’<>per b}«ndm^ofdi8tantrtgbt of deposited atono amotiuted f lotia 

lkM|^NitMl^;'i»obt:ftiD«dia the background of a amount l«ae Bub^cquenllf raised to iibor© 

—■,; _i.aa:_*Waaa..i^— :a ■ ._ ytia,'_j_.* ..i:_.. _ 


trS^Kidteohw^ negleetinR detail and throwing it into tons. The proporiinnate' dimensioBS at the 
#tlil^s (iiMU!haedl, ' tmdefined mass, es was the custom blocks of stone wciw nearly us follows 

not^g cont^be distinguished. Of 


Who** motnrea nothing contd be distinguished. Of 
paintings, Kr. Baskin observes, that “ the 
dohot^tiod of every inch of distance is absolutely eom- 
nlaf* and ttew in the mcAtcir’s mind . . . but yet, 


Of three to five tons 
Of one to three tons 


... j,uo,,uew A 

... 3t».7*^ „■ 


«Oiuw»iaimoi every men oi oistancB js aosoimeiy com- - . asbi tMit* <' 

pwSs%d«kiMin the mittter’s mind . . . but yet. Of one ton and under. 438,m ^ 

dhM^tlk’vbdiTtiXly a* the idea is formed, just somuchof FDrqnarryicguftliisstonoalmntSa. .8d,»tonwasfii4^ ; 
'ahilillpswb. nod no mote, as nature woiild have atloWed and for the carriage of it la. 16d. was paid, inKSmUm 

... I. .1_ A.M.rffjw. .. a .. .. - ■ ... 'a> A 4. AA A IXm A a.>., a ..,X7 a-ta>k amXI »s ^ _t . at...... -.s.L. _ a :..JP- ....... aIL 'At^t J>.-.'Aii4FaA,sA2ii2jy;..'i.. 


lljqiSccl Pt/Utf . . .. not one line out of thuitiil- to the best caloulations, the cost of each toh 
iu.them 18 without meaning, yet there is not one sutdt in the breakwater amounted to ithifat 
affected and disguised by tbe duasle and The total estimate for. the completioa bfliiic 
MlMkion of distance, Ko form is made out, and Tet water was originally 4:1,621,000, but the sasts 


^ & unknown." Hr. Buskin further remarks, expended upon the work amount upon thft wtujfta tO 
v'fMMadtb ia not naoa»oy/* and teUs ns that “ gc- £1,663,639. The engineer of this breakwater staa'Mk. 
Snatlon is ninty, not destruction of parts: and Bennie, who died before rbe undertaking was dome 


,„.ld{on i» niMty, not destructiM of parts; and Bennie, who died before the undertaking was emu*, 
oompositidat is not annihilation, but arrangement of pleted. The breakwater, which ia thrown natnwaKB* 
'ittrandSAv- !Rie breadth which unites the truths of middle of the fiottni), bes almost dne east andLUwet;' - 


Bor harmomesis meritorious and beautiful; Und is completely ‘solated, leaving a obsuaiet’i 
sdl^ which annihilates those truths by the mile on either side. The centre portion,.' 


,»(iaifea»*<itp^htiag nstni^, bat pam^^^^ Straight, is l.tlOO yards in length, iwdtb«r»l 

Bmipei: breadth of treatment w thereftwo obtamed by wings 350 yards long respectively, which inelinel 
n'Jl#rtlhM«dherenee W nWninl effect^, a the north at an angle of 126 degrees to thhg 

'4lh3tfei!l’0f*aa8wof distance, wbichare the resulia of portion. The breakwatet stands three feetadn 
^'Iteht ooiwords nod .relations of details," instead of foTcl of the highest spring tide, is iWytodt* 
«^aa iwsuHfrtJtelihedisappearfmco of details idtor the base, 16 yards at the top, and bee pm warn# 
B^.CtobeessJbucyC^^^ , ,, of H yards. The side,s, which bare a«^ 

{^****8, W-<er» (Sttx. irSfcun,^ to bteakV, slope, and the top are faced with masoitty. 1 
**“ •PP*^, kind td ciea,.^trf^tbebreuk«ateras aproteciiorit*!lhffh 

' JtW be dMtmgBWhed by the has o'tten been proved, and two years alltef tt Wg 

wtoh they coyer the (roifoco of menoed ships of all sises began to tak* 
terrible roarmg nowe which they although only 860 yards of the worirwi^ 
' gwsfeera are genenilly >» shallow visible at Tow water. The breakwater 

^ where.Kwks he kdden below the which w«a .oonstrncted by fraish aboi»t 4 .« 4 .»M 

^hlsncei markslde, as it appears, acaOniing toFffiM tbape 
Mdmen amongst them, it is jt was maririu a Very sirniV amm^, 

that pivniniith —tPlin lih vl wntsC St t WeA^ttS- 

her down again with addi- T^er, wLh ww flnistd 
** ^ .-rotection to ahippiug., It is oo^^of At 


rtti trtri'-Huff, to too law of ScoUimd, 
yiit^iiss of an ariiolo, or a portion *?'*' which ws* 
.SdS^ofobjiSd to it on toeWof 
it to iho «eU«, Trfl.d**rti ooglit 


I veiry 4ang^oa«i Mttd the 


ri%‘^^ittotliowll«e Tradi^rsotiglit 

**"*=" v«i SASX.rtS.'KiS 

im MU* » tom lapsed to^toe 
- egfl ' ttatif to iSaiH 


CT'jKfW 
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fStB 

wIcWiUer 
»p water, 

tta*, Oherbouiv BrAftbwttter i« 
i4t oftite kmi, ana has cost, •(««« 
®y[tW.OOO frnuM tt wa« oom- 
- , UBfflW tronieXVI , -wm tecammvncpd 

ill taoSi ttei WM iinaUj' complntedl in 
ilaOB lIl.. Thi« brenkwater, whifh « 
m drptb, gtrettliBii, wiib 
Wpti^ the oenvex to the uoith, iwrois the 
' teiinDe • p«sssi«e l,ont>Ter(lii wide 
In prlneipeUir bnilt of grsmt * and 
e, ^ IS$9 metRte Itieherdaon and JafTrcy, 
of ptirham, completed an miention lelatini; 
otriiRtnieUoa of improved lorma pt det nviie 
» aoteworks of \arioi» kindt, as. for m- 
etlHIiiilbhbei^iinof relate, breakwaters, sea-walU, jrc , 
jfor lb* ewinMre of the coast asamat the action of the 
brlnd •*4 weret, or for the proteu’ion of ahipping 
nw* XlfX,, tu. 1, represents, lu sidn <levalion 
Mid bitetssa vertical seotton, a breakwater aocordiuc 




to JdMKra. Btehardson & .Tafftev s plan , Ug 2 is a 
Corre^KntdiSg plan, and horizontat seonoii of the 
two*. I'M. oahMructmf; a baibour of refuge, the in> 
Vftkten ttVild » series ot iron towers (A A), which 
bntib tteulg deposited m the sea at a certain distance 
aiiimAae. ottrnd ontwards and partially cti lose the 
extent of sea-room the Sgnre oi these 
.MW }* oircalar in transverse scLtinn, wide at the 
~ tapering upwards, and the) arr constructed ul 
ttteable iron, but, instead of these materials, 
be built oi stone or tinilier, and made solid 
>*ig to the method to be latni dt scribed W ben 
^d'lotranare formed of metal, a tranung ot porpendi 
Ctiiar Jlnd transrerse cirouUr or eilmdrual iiIm is 
buted together, so as to firm a skeleton (igiirc of the 
pvbdetemiihed shape, iipon this internal framing 
ehesits of cast or wrought iron are nreted or otherwise 
dedored. Wie h«ght and size ot these towers roust 
denwid te a great extent upon the depth of « ate r and 
tb* Mibhoa of the work I'he towers being sunk at 
tit* dOlrfvad ^>ot, the water rontaineo within each is 
OliMtpnd btit, and tho lutenur filled with masoutr, the 
UOlin of atone being previously tut to the required 
dtep* PO shore In this manner tho work may he tamed 
ctawlte great rapidity, the eoroent used in the building 
oporatlou being meanwhile whoUi protec ted iiom the 
Wgiidl of tit* soa-water Instead ol using stoue us the 
mtsoteil Ibr filling in the towers, (<onoro(e, " betnn, 
or 0«*r hardtdryiug plastic oc>ment, maj be moulded 
UIM bionns of tihe required figui o on shorn, and dried 
tbU* hioidn, when fitted into their proper places 
tewer, are to be cemented together with a 
ItWis guliuani of the cement or plastic insinnal used 
fat tgodldiiig the blocks The inventors m some ussos 
the ptefbrMioe to another mode of piocoeding, 
to w the whole of the interior of each tow er w it b 
**Wito^ dr hydraulic cement, as shown at B, fig i, 
whi*hcomodt kolidifymg within the tower, the whole 
toiuiaOintipaot and solid mass, capable ot wilfastandmg 
dhtfwaves oi the sea after the removal or wearing away 
of |H* iiktmaal plates ol luetal la lieu of this solid 
WIm* hf "Mton,** * fithng-in may be used comiiosed 
«C <‘haia*«” having • central mass or core of slag, as 
C, w. 4 th* interstices of which may be filled up 
with *9 m to form tlie whole into a solid mass 
of fiUtne up the towers with masonry nr 
Itnil pilw||*)h*Mrial It materially facibCated by the 
the tninidita ot the towers afford 
iPoUm parmaoeot gangway oi road 

(|M iKWte hli* (oworto in* other, along which materials 
«ha wattaiieitte miff b« eonveyed with nearly the same 
!fhip#didlh> |faore, Xnatead of constructing the towera 
w httilt whi^y of stone, a suitable 
eiiiM«lt«iubMi%a*dr th* ipegt where Ihe tower is to 
IteerteWT^liWWikto oittofthe 

with jmk rephi^ 
"m «»tti^*aa towM* 




. 

tefhMM ntelveowiteiiidted pf t^lb* «f 
bolted tog«lh«f, ofihii »Bte»ehj»r^ «IMIW 
between the eon^uoitd verfnssl ind 
Another mode of coostrnohng ihtee hereewf 
them of oetteiron pipes or of maU*<' ‘ 
addition to the proteouye sotia* - 

thereis another and highly importontiMleai|C^ 
ing the use ol them in hwbonra mb 4 VWti 
worhi, which IS, that fVom their 
they prevent tho sillingnporaocut 
inside lbs harbour, as tin tide he* 
egress through tho open screen, so 
depth of watci is mnntuined The 
harbours, piers, or qiiavs upon tlue 
vessels approaching (lose up to the thnswWwS* 

ing the waste of room and InconyeoiqtW a(t%hi|)i»g 
long sloping sea-walls ol the ordmaty ooiMfitWetS*^ JW 
situaraoiis where a rigid or isipermeliitiW 
lequisitc, the intermediate spaces bctwOite lbe^ailWd 
am liUed id with a wall of masonry, as et If J*, blf IPH 
Iniined of blocks of “heton‘' or ooncrhl* ddhtentpd 
together, and defended, or not, on theotttegotMiaiMrifera 
side, by a lattice work of timber or nietad. "ffeW 
structures Ihe towi rs raav either he the siippett^ 
tower sunk imn its proper place, or it mayhapbrtUdlf 
or wholly fuU'd up with masonry oy oteen 
material According to this system of Ooa*tr«*jp|; 
hu akwaters or other similar exposed Works, w istMier 
p'ossililo io carry out such works in a manner hu>|W 
economical, no portmu of the materiiSls employed 
being wasted In the year 182B a omuiaiesi^ 1^111 
pointed by the American 0 wernment reoomtoeWlM' 
tlie construction of a brimkwatcr in Delaware 
The work was required, from tho fact that* fhomHieilf 
1 York harbour to the mouth of Chawpeshe Dhp tdttwe 
was uo good place ol shelter along the odest ftm 
vessels eipoBsd to easterly gales The ealrnnee of 
Delaware Bay on the south side wm yndged ^ 
most adyantageoua point for construotinK a harbow 
of refuge, though it was both open to the molt 4aSs 
geious gales from the Atlantic and (hoM Aorote the 
waters ot Delaware Bay from the nortbteHtt by to* 
north round to the west The place js etse exposed 
to the lie ds of ice that are brought down by toe ebb 
tide during the winter ffae plan of the breitewster 
was consequently designed to guard againet dseigera 
from these difirrcnt directions It consisted fixm pf 
a straight mole 1 JOt yards long, m water of five to 
SIX faihoms do|th, the sea slope beine carved nfim' 
the iiirviliiiear figmc assumed by the bie*h«N«tor et 
Cherbourg Ihe work was commenced in 1889^ ttttfie* 
the direction oi Mr 8trii.kland, and in 183* it WM to 
far adyam,cd that vessels found a protectem behliid 
It The stone used in this work was obtaiaed from * 
variety of sources—some tiap rook from tfaaDahiuufes 
m the Hudson nver, greenstone from the soCthM 
part of Di laware, ami gneiss from different qaame* 
m the same state. These rocka, thongb eve^ dgii 
weight of I7n lb to the cubic foot, srare tns^aedtot 
to witbatand the action of the sea ip the oours* of 
the construction of the moles. Durmfi: the vetnter 
season those upon the enrface of the wwra W*rem<we 
or less displaced, and a laqte pieoe of eevee font 
weight was moved, in one storm, eighteen Ihet to the 
inner slope of the ice-breaker, dostti whtoh ki wm 
lost At the same time, nbout 200 toM of othlto 
heavy stone, which bad been thurbugh^ dMn 

compacted together, was tom up and awepfOTtoto 
the inner side In the United State*h»fe tSw 
been constmoted breakwaters of eoMMatemto teegito 


Dsfce Eric, and Ohi(HiBo,,on XsMw Hidhteen. ^e 
first-named i»** maasiye pw of stonework. FMes 
dnren in rows into tho sand-Mw sometotuw m^oyed 
for the constrnettou of IvroAwatiiteii toit to*f of 
little service in expos^ mtu*tion».r|~®*L BtoW 
Dana** Mt> Ameritm i 

*»d dktonMs; and Jh*cS«*m’* 












totMlrafTtb 
of lb# body, 
this fish IS 
t xlremoly 
<)##p wid 

* thin In 

SXIUX. I.nyfh It OS 

‘UMotlMm Ibet. It# lleeli i# not m tery bigU r«*putp 

fSnut i>reo»f), m Anal , is a tPrni appliod 
of tM anterior part oi th« Uiotus in a 
IBbiiwTBStriOtpd «eti#e rt i# applud to Ibo t»o gKibulor 
||«*)^Mtitubonine<>e nobering to Ibe antoriorand late 
MlMMOua of tbe tborai of female#, and contDinmgtne 
ttUUKHury or lacieal gland# On the middle ot each 
toeast IS a pimeeting portion termed the paptHa or 
m woioh the oxoretoiy ducts of the glauj^ ter- 
and sronad nrhich u a tolourid orb or div} 
iHfdhsd &>» wareefo The n#» of the bieasts is to se- 
uetaailk for the nourishment ot iiewh fK»m infanls 
S%e]r are compoaed of common mtefruments and adi- 

S tiastie, in which are lodged nmueiou* duet# ra-, 
tg from the nipple, and afterwards dividiiiR and 
miBg into hranehes and twijj:# until thev ter 
Ipinata in t«ry toinnta vessels Iho enlargement of 
the bfCMts is one of the sign# of womanhood '< heir 
luStSt development commonees in the earlier stasis 
tifvKMnaiiw, and they eontinue to inerease in s^e 
•i^ abeof the time of deliiery, when they are It hd 
wdth tim laeteat fluid, wliu h pu> <h s readdt on sm u in 
btso- fbB xmnth of the child The lirkssts of ft mides 
Me aabjeetto a variety oi disorders, one of the nust 
oaiiaMn of whioU is mflanimati ii ^ It rosy be pro- 
doead by ybrton# eanses, as, a blow, eyposure to cold 
ervWU great iiontal eantetneiit, ereiasne aecum ila 
tion (if udiltjor aadnepresson ontheparts It occurs 
Most freSjoenUy aitkin the first tune montbs afur 
itertaiitiont and IscUaracicnred by great heat, pun, 
vataelaii and iwelliOB of tiie breasts Ihe p iin i# in 
IMuK«and of a tbroobing naluie, and of it n extends to 
the wHary glands The bnaals become tense heavy, 
andpsukftiiiw the touch, onu there i# high inllsmma 
Ihtw lervar The treatment oonvists in the applieation 
pf teaabHl hbd vranu fomentations to the pai l, and the 
•iljninlitlPsilon of pnrgauves If the mfiammation do 
MtlWrbBiM iaafewdays, suppuration maybe irpected 
Xa ganeriU toe abseess may ue left to nature, but when 
ftPedaaidbs moofa pamiitisadiisahletoget iid ofitby 
»flrae ia^toai Cnromc inflammation eouietimeg aeata 
to ttoabma^to vrbicb case stimulant epplti ationa wilt 
be^didttamL 'Where this is attended with alisoess, 
it be opened, so as to f,ivelire exit to the pus, 

auidprtoetfre oi^hed to the part The hrenal is also 
to yartous kinds of tumour#, aome of which 
toto be Jiptyid of by wmplo pressure, and BMcndauce 
tofbe (Mietid health bomofimes some of the laeti- 
f|!timBhc»«re blocked up, prodooincan enls'gemeut 
togniedtoetul tumour It is to beremidied bypunetui- 
tog the d*t^r *bd keeping it open for some time Ocea- 
aunMto kmu pain and nueasfness is felt in the bn ast 
iRtoB Wtt^thy wito other parts of the system There 
tolMl julutototation, awcllmg, or external elteratinn of 
(dtoniMitoa, and. yet the pam ts somchmee excessive, 
•ato^totneBitteiit In this oa#c the general health » 
(didgBy to be looked after Women are frequently siib- 
£w|to after childbirth, oeeamonmg grrst 

%Bgti ‘Sbtoeb aaaaia care Is to be taken to keep the 
fetottiMlble, and an apidicafitm of glyte 
tow v^bbtoaDy tpttUd niefu] hip^ shields of ivorv 
M iklMirtidtoJpdia^ suould alto be used 

yTMSiwklitoMto* are too tender to bear the apphoation 
WtoMbtoXi* tnooto, (For oaneer of the breast tat 

• term toed by minen to denote 
top WWWQftKHdtodto pBpn wbicb they are woi king 

(%«■ oreoti, bieaet. 
lipitoe ot deienstye armour, made 
of Mtww mmmf used to protect the chest 
. wtositor kto. yrdm by'toe 


leMtoweitoq^itoteadot ^ , 

toif«> to toe iserly pan qf toe idto 
IKklittiaae^aA boniom gmefto 




bttoktea asd atnipi of toatbor, towtoditotowNtow 



iisxASTi>LaTu. naoiemra. 

Iiigl Iy<.polisbed steel, and dams ibocncd, nr inlaid wMii 
gf M i>p( 1 iiuiMis III i« hi 1 ei Hint he coUeetim of atWOto' 
in the T< ncr OI Xiondun The hinder half iiftoia arthile 
of defensive attire ts called a hackplale Amoniftoe 
am lent lews, the breastplate foirnnu partOf tbeotoK- 
ments of the liiglijiTiesi, and was composni! of rieifly* 
emhioulered stair It nns about ten inchea # 0001 % 
and had npon it twclin precious stonca set« ga]4nst 
e» h of wmoh was engraved the namr of otm Of too 
tr heaof Israel they were arranged in fourrtwaj toWa 
in each row T ho hreastplale was lastwed Ou tho 
breast of the high priest by the four cornet** tooto 
at the (up lo eai h shoulder [ inoe, by a grdibm book OT 
ring at the end of a wn etln d chain, and tboao bslow 
ti t'li girlie tf the epbod, by too Moo 8tm*s or 
nhinns, a huh bad 1 kewise two lings and hotdni, wW* 
ornanieut was iieiet to bo rei aisled from tba prfMtty 
g iron lU. being di igned to remind th* prvf** bohr 
(I ar those trihia should be to him wheq* MmM* ka 
bore upon his heart, and htnee it Whs mdied "to* 
memorial'* It was aLn called “the breastplata Of 
ludgnieut,” probably beosua it cootatoed the CTitoii 
and T hummim, and reiealed the jjaclgmewt tad wiU of 
Go! 

BarxBTrcorair.irre'^i/wISax hresfl, bMasI*|>liiip», 
plough), a plqphb driven by the breast, used to eat m 
\ pare turf 

liBBAST wnvBii, hrrtt' wheel (Sax. ieresf, bfeanls, 
hwifl, whci'), a vanity of water wheel, wbmotoay be 
dividid into two classes,—the hicb t»«a*t<whinei and 
the low breast-wliccl In thr lot mer ease, the wbatd 
IS m /red by the weigk/ of the water, whinh it raentoas 
a little above the height of its axis, la toe tottMaw** 
ihe whet 1 fa moved by the uspato; of Ibe watWi wMell 
It reoeires s little below the level oi it* axis {Set 
Vi athswosks Til nnoiix vcmics ) 

BaaASTWoaK, iretf' irerJe filai h/rteH, to****# awr 
ereeiH vjri m, wort), in Ilf d , A nound of ewto, with A 
dry dit( n m front, formed by the nxeayatotn (koiB 
which the earth that makes the mound k tolnto* 
hastily thrown op for the piotectioa of trOoptiMl (fut* 
post duly or in nnycTiiosca situation AtoVM RabKMUl 
filled with earth, for tne shelter of men in to« 
or elsewhere, is also culled a hreaafworfc*, A* uffWffM 
breastwork may be readily estetnpwttoed (htUng * 
few trees, luterlacuig fhe braoche#, *1*4 iWiek to* 
lotersiicc 1 with sods and earth ThubrtoMtoMMtiattat 
not he confounded with the epaUitoiwd! latto pwKpnt* 
(See rpAVtauxm, PaluTWP.) , j, , , . 


and expelled 


ippheation can be gathi red by the shxliul tmyyinMiu at to 
breast tat ditionof tliointernalorganBfrt>mw»«W®«btof bto*w 


tobetieatod mMouiS'diffiKtoiituiAito aaemamm 
is owiQgto » dnr«tieed atito «f to» dtgeMtv* dtgsMto 
and in tbit <Mne purktofyiMi fittd pmm am tom 
-uiiufateied. 











wfK) W1I«B 

"40»iliHe''-‘ji^'tM..afitt'^ .'Fetid.'bnMkth 
]nHt 3 rjR}iw>^ne« flro 9 »» ditMwd state of tbe laufie. 
Witen It oewwt be remedied, it will be well for 
tba ^ obew w little cisasmon ooraaton* 

altjf;, 0 * ib‘ t«li« some of the aromstio pills pre* 
ps^ tVir the purpose. 

^ ^ ^ (Hftx. hrofA, breath; Let. 

' fyttf*. 4f a cleoa eurfece of glass or 

a<ijr otlwT iHilisbed subtttaBoe be written on with 
a bhuttHwet^ iaitrumrnt, and the surface bo ^ 
afteruarda'biwathed spon, the characters writ- ■• 
ten win )iiew>»oe Ttsibiei or if the surface be 
first :bi«sth«d apoUv and the characters then 
tMaAed upon it). I bey can be Bgain made per- 
reptildc ;by biwstbiug. again upan tbe anriaoo. 

These firm What are oslled 6rfi»ti./ro«rw, which may 
iM.produred iu several ways. In Ibis Uoser informed 
HiUBhbhtt that if a»y two bodies be brought eoiU- 
oiaitvty bear each other, uud faoo to face, one of them 
iiBpresaeu fta;image on the other;” thus, if a coin be 
piaded for. any Wig lb of time upon a piece of nulisbed 
inctal, the metal wiU retain an impression of tne coin, 
aadeapbsare! to the viipoor of water, iodine, or mer- 
dtUFr will ttiitfce it visible, A gtass used to protect ar^ 
will receive an im{Mroiieion of tbe engraving 
pB Its inner surface, although it is not in absolute oon- 
laat vHh' it; Eugineers have remarked that those 
. psfta of machine* which arc in contact with, or near 
each other, rapidly and easily impress themselves .upon 
each Miher. The famous Parisian watchmaker Hre- 

g et leB sbsted that tho letters and inscription on the 
ak of the inner cases of his watches have been often 
ind’impreseed on tbe inside of the outer cases. Per¬ 
fect impresSioaS of objects may be produced by means 
hfehietricity 1 audremBrksbte.rarietiesof rorie dgares 
• mni'he;impressed iipon glsM eurface* by means of a 
ahieiil electrical tnacuinc, a Leyden jar, and a disetuirg- 
In^^roi}, Photographers know that the state of the 
hW • rery considrrablo indacnce on the pistes 
.tkeji tme^ and it* cilecl upon other arts bns Wen re- 
jitsrkcd‘ the MiiKre, Lyon, 1901. 

Artista In; e are tanght that no one 

ahoBM be atlbwcd to approach tlicir work who has bees 
taking meronrial medicines or eating garlic, 

. F*»«SU, 6rre*'-eA« (lf.a).,B crumb or fragment), in 
Gedli, a rium consisting or angular fragmeuts bound or 
acincnUkl together by csicaremis, ferrnginoua, or sili- 
ckiMn msttcr. Such a rock differs from a conplomeratt, 
0)r jpiuh^ifgStsMC, in having its oomponent irngments 
iercgvlar awl thaip, whereas the pebbles of the latter 
nimKmB^ and water-worn. (9«« CosouomxBsrB.} 
Ekmcinis JliBSK. {See Bibi,b.) 

M-dinsf (Ft. lriehe,GBf. 
•• wmeh.; num Uod, to load), iu Ounnery, 
nB:niji|y4tficm:ap^iad^t^ of making heavy 

.p we si ' M cirditaaoc a.nd ffcld-pieces, as wril as rifles 
•nd fo^lki^inec^ wiifh M movable breoch, to sdniit 
'ttHtk^renhsbigiuserted at the breeob end of the 
.giUI' M'tMd; of the nrosste. BreaCb-loadiug guns are 
.ii^lt^; fn^siri(Br i^ those construetad on the old 
3)giM|pMr*a loaded with iunefa greater 

ra{>idi&, can be cleaned with greater reailiness 
' and BKUtff the b<we of the gun can also lie more cc- 
eawitcly grooysid in the case of rifled pieces, and the 
caBIteeinnaatiiynrcimrved in theconstruetioa of eniootb 

better adaptrij 

be fit Iheigkddrwdf oidibrs of the bore, 

. faa .-edab'fiw'..afvtnfll>han>8m is fei|mred fo secure the 
'■ w nn c lt*n'’U» main wtft- of .the gnn, ami to insure euffi- 
ntontvtfWngtb tewasithe explusiveteepf ibeiKWdcr 1 
cendwB * siemcB mmstraoted on this pt^neiplc, 
WoratniMntdent butiheoAtlay.tsecmaterbamoCsdtis' 

. the fUcfllty wUh'whimi. 

■ ■: e«» moyed-'frdw 


BRBKCR-tOaXtX'B. ' 

aooompanying illusiration chows,o-l, A lMnrV1>IMh' 
opens the mechanism, but at oftMT klnwdl'wMi> finl 
against tbe gun, 2. A slide that assietsfa-^exq^ftl^i:; 
and dosiug.. -3. A central pivot--ro«Bd»|u«fli'i)#d»i8^::, 
ment is made. A - A notch, wbich‘BfldsiB:!lii»%HMi|rW^^^^ 
be CO placed as to be easily loaded- 
a book is libcraled. 11 is a pixt wliisb|l'wlt«n#irnek<^^ 
the hammer, transfers the blow to « Mp 1^^ 
the cartridge. ' ,'•> 

Bbueuino, brede’-infi {Bnx,hrManiitidkbtf<lii)^^iitSl^'f 
is tl)c method of multiplying 

of domestic animals rapidly. Oreat wUwtMHa Msfeesani; 
paid to the subject of breeding i^ce lbw eoiildlUs^^ 
mentof the present century, one ii^tatdekect|$niis^^ 
that within the last thirty years the w(d|^ cff; fflA^^ 
produced has nearly been doubled in psopti!kticih :t<rJ^ 
number of sheep. If a proper supidy of ■iaiod-;.|^ 
nisfaed, any breed of autmaic will psffpejiaa^; - 
the various breeds of wild animals aiw iwMahaiSB'W^igSv 
fact. But when assiduous attentioa .'it, 
breeding of domestic animals, varietiet apa 'pcCfraiW 
which are more useful and profitable 
breeds, on account of partieubtr propcrtfei'iwhloh:#^ 
possess. The first point of impoEtaaeekiis l^efdhfKim, 
the selection of the animals with «Uch .jlb.|i^^aigl|^ h' 
useful race. These should alwsys be thl llpeBii 
possible; and great improvements in the ■bhokfadStRUt 
on a farm are often produced by the 
msles of a superior quali ty. In breedirp; 
for which an animal is reared must twlwb 

into account. The breeding of hmrwmi'tlM. 
attention moch longer than that shei^i 

One class of horses is bred for speedy •botiM!r ^og*b*H 
vcying rapidly between differenf pliiecs, nnnther ftgp 
mere labour, dr to assist buroan atrsB^.' Sy atttwe 
tlon to the breeding, great exoeUeuce wie besn tundved 
at in each of these varieties. Str«Uft& end «|weid in 
their extremes »re never present in .pte: game lwtlta*l;\ 
but a comhiustion of the two is tlKtsf usefsilv flfiiw 
lIoBSB.) Tho properties desired iB, shw^ l^ 
are very different from those required:id f^rhes. The; 
fleeces and hides of theli»nn«r ere i^tedWBjSWWtBAter 
rials Itor manufacture* end their, figgh;w fbod. The 
breeder of oxen and sheep soiuefinebii; has the pnr> 
petnation of good Qualities tn view, had:et#ni®«»eis the 
prodnetiun of the iorgest qindittity of Itgsffpriwuttoii 
possible. Since attention hse befn iBlidihtbebilred-'^ 
log of these animals, they hare breneent to market at 
a mnch earlier age. Sheep anil often whietl have heeit 
thus improved are both dlaKpi^bilibd^’byjjwBn 
small bones,.«ho.|(t legs, ahd.iWne 
have, precrsely opposite q'a!ldkit@».;;.''‘®if: '.bjy;;': 

domestio .attuntd, anear'reliUioi»sldp;-8hp]uld'.® 
wvoided,. Tho winci'pal points to 
,tBg are as.follows ;—^j&e.,fcted'''bf';.'aMtbi®;'felh':W^'hb,' 
the: breed is tlceired sboitld have poiute, ' 

which dugbt alware to be kept iB.t™**!'- , a**,®® 
tiecrectfoimis should ^ Brewed, eod.tdldefew^bjs^ 
be corrected with patienoe sad oerseTB^ee, Snfla^ ' 
ccosaes i^nld always be aow* if posslbW* •«» 











lOf .tti«'(>aiiMiji> w-. 
^ aft«n 2 iO& apoottat of V»» 

imuta mill 4*i^eit«jldkio. 


WimM 

' ' 9im “ 

r*i*K5*f-Igjunii.:<eind«rj|: nuxod Trith .-aahos,: 

lb )l)iriek-l^a*. The word is epiwre&tiy« 
^ j|jSs»i>(e!»th word iroise, live coal. 

iftreairfa^ mMer., eshiflinit wind that 
* f4<c^h'dit^|^eer|aitt h^rs of the day nud night, from 
sHersete)^^ and is qnly sensibty felt near 
thejijiCMW.* Tftfi sea-bivcz« generiUly i''se« about 9 in 
£htf'tM(lpt^(n|t> proceeding slowly, in aiiae curl ou the 
lOwtfds the shore, gradually iuoreasing until 
1l%lsiba^^«waT shout 6, when it is succeeded by the 
' I Ig^^ighMe, which also coiitiuuee increasing until 
wdnight, udis^uin followed, in the morning, by the 
~ idAdbgeftte. Breezes differ from ete»i», or trade-vriuds, 
IjBiMpsucsIi M the former haye their periods daily and 
, sad aieoBly foiiud near the oottst, while the 

Wter sM snousi, and Mow at a distance from land- 
‘Bbxnsn-Ftx. ifiSie Bot-PiiY.) 
jBEWaowliAWS, (I*»t. knhoniea lej 7 e»), were 

we geoertl rules of law observed in Ireland hy the 
firehons, st the time of the conquost of that cdunlry 
by Hentr II. The Brehonj were tlie provincial judges 
among the sneient Irish, By some writers they arc 
asid to have been s distinet tribe, bav-ing competent 
' '.tends Sllowed to them in inheritance; hy others to 
hsiro been hereditary magistrates attached to varions 
tribcfc Their decisions were generaUy made in the 
opea sir; on the tops of favUs; where particular spots 
are freqneatly esiled, to this day, Brehon chairs. In 
istiniium oases tho Brehon hatl the eleventh part of all 
tbs. fines, which eoiild not bnt bo considerable at a time 
stbamunNlnce, rapes, robberies, end the tike ofieuues, 
swreonly subject to peodniary commutations, 'ft'hen 
. the eonqnest above mentioned was effected, the laws 
of Snglim and sworn to by the Irish 

nsktoo sssevibled at the council of liismoro; and after- 
srSrdS} ICiiW John, m the twelfth year of his reign, 
went into Ireland, and carried over with him many 
> able sages of the IhW j anti there, by his letters patent, 
in T^gltut of the dominion of conctucat, is said to have 
medaiaed and established that Ireland should be go- 
TOrmd by the Jaws of England, which letters patent 
Sir XdWstd Coke apprehends to have been there con¬ 
firmed in pMiiainent. But to this ordinance many of 
. #» ItiSbirfeiw «ver.se to, conform, and still adhered to 
I%tr Bnehnn biwi so that both Henry 111. (A. K. 30; 
1 Bytn. fted. 4(2) and Edward Ilf. jA. U. 5; 3 Pryn. 

- SbS. IBlff) were obliged to renew the injunction ; niid 
USA paeiiauicnt holdeu at Kiikunny, :h) Kd- 
Wftrnlxi,, imdrr Lionel, duke of Clarence, the tbeu 
ItoiiteiiMii^ of Ireland, the Hrebou law was formally 
dbtfihtbed. it being unaiiimousiy declared to be indeed 
)ewd custom crept in of later times; and 
in the reign of Queen Blisuhetii, the wild 
$Uk(mssi3) bent and nreserved their Brehon law, which 
''fi^MSUhr fiekerinns as being a rule of right unwritten, 
1tntdeJ{y^,fed by tradition from one to another, in which 
.oftentfnaes thero appeared great sliow of equity in 
di^tenlidning tho right between party and partly but in 
. gnith* repugnant quite both to Ood's laws and 

, tiutina.^ ,The latter part of this oharactef is alone 
liscrlbtifitp it by the laws of Edward I. and bis grand- 
',.i»^l' S|N^tseri w^ spcekiiig of tbeBrehuu 

liwkiafkn ttnwritfen code j for several fragments of 
'th «^mt Stitl in exTstenoe in public and private libra- 
. i^'|pjl)r»kbii« Belgium, and England. A transhUiun 
liijn Jhes ft>r the last eight or ten years 
jMwjtt'bbpgM of preparation for piiblioatiun at the 
.government,'' The. greatest 
of .the, Legra Brehonieje 
in the Cimndos collec- 
■I^mi09l9mmi!^'':*jreatf4w6 sheets and a.' half elosely 
/AiMm^dnwii|^ebbf*vlated'Wori)s,'pud not. very legici 
fining «nd some mddin^a,:.writers’havostigtns>i 
sp^’i^eMMWrt'si» most wieked, .bscause wnrder -W'as' 
by bribery, the principle of peen- 
;3iiitr,bntty»e^(^)ki«i fol' slToHmee pervaded equally tho 

Gerinaii sattons. 



it, Is also a breesummer. .wv. 

Itrroi^iminmer and iresfntiSJSrt*, .< 

UssrHKSir, br«th'-rt» (pjonil As BdR. pisefikir).,'ll 

_ V ___l: J _.U IL.W 


the New Testementy an4 was citrr^ 
church. Suliseqnently it came to he sq){pieid 
complete members of the chureb, eedisthignillktid ihiM 
the cateehuuens. It came, also, to form pail! of me 
name of several religious sects; aS, the BobhwiiB 
Breihran, Blymoutli Brethren, Ac. 

BRnTHKsn aun Clbihcs op xsn CovKOir Dim, 
was the name assumed by a religioue fraternity tiurii 
made its appearance about the end of the Iftthdentitiy, 
They liveu under the iplo of Bt. AngusUne, .and ere 
said to have been eminently useful m promoting (be 
cause of religion. 

Bni!'tnKn» Asn Bisters op ran JP^nn ffetjmi in 
Ecd. Hist., the name of a sect whieb sprang up towards 
the close of the Istb century, and galnM maujT' ad* 
herents in Italy, France, and Oemiany. They took 
their name from Bom. riii. 2,14, and maiatainedthsit 
the children of Ood enjoy through ihe Spitit'a peirtisci 
freedom from the obligations ofthe law. 
pantheistic In their creed, bolding that all tbipgsflnwed 
By omanntiun from God, that rationsl SohJs wet* pop. 
tiims of the Deity, and that by the power pf nPiwait- 
plation they becaifie united to him, beb^ 
freed from 'sinful lusts and tho common ' 

Slincts, and acijuiring a gtorious and ai^t)m« libmy. 
llenoo they oonclmied that the person wW wi* 
absorbed in the Deity became a part of this 
and was freed from tho obligations of,a*) Jla«W 
and divine,, They treated with conMinpi *U CthriiStnia 
ordinatices and au extenial acta of reiiginn^asnnsnBab)* 
to the state of perfection at whirb they Baa alfriyei|j ■ 
and many of them are said to hay*lived very tiosintiow 
lives. Many edicts were puhlisbed agaiiist tbgtn, but, 
notwithstanding the severities prootisod agaln|it>btMU. 


15th century,—Bef. .Mosheim’s Eccisrioigieulinsfoeg’, 
r.iRTHREX py xKB CuBiSTun Bcao(M.s (Fr. JMW* 
dry J!eot«i Chrii^ienna, hho Frirei d» td OoetriM CSkri^ 
ri'eiiBc), a religious order instituted at BbeiTasin ItiSl, 
hy Abb4 doIa Salle, and approved by J3«tt«dic4 lillX* 
in 1734. Its object was to afford gratuiikiius instnwticfa 
to the cbildren of the xioorer classes, in the «i«in«pts 
of religion and primary education. meynMnri 

Ukenpon themselves the vows of eba^i^, ptr^W^f, 
and obedience, taken at (trst, for throe years. : 

Tcuewed for life. This order has been of tn* ptmott. 
benefit in the cause of of education down to th* MWMWil 

time. In IHofi it iiunibered no fewer - 

wit h 252,31.5 pupils in Franoe, and fid sckocdt with 
16,7119 pupils in Belgium; besides DttndMsw Other 
countries. They have from time to tint* 
their instruction to the wante of the MsOses wIkhP miy 
teach, and instruction in many of the bidhef bmoqlMS 
ofeducation Is now communicated. ,< 

Bssra Bvn or the Hout TnurnT, «a orddr oftooiiih* 
founded in France towards the »t«se of 


tury. They were also called 
of we Bedemption of Oaptiyes, fh4 it 
Christian captives firom lAnbiUUinqfU. 
one of the principal objects of tb«ir 
BaBTiiRBa,Pr.Yttoczir. {Ass|*liXlctim 
BBETHBtin, VeiTxn, Mojuvuir,«r^ 
BohbSsujv Bkbturkn.) 

_BiuiTiifiBn, Wjritb (LbI. jf 
Utst., Waa the name given to the 
the Alps, who mode tlwdr eppewnaiimi. 


garments. Tbinr leader ,«»r 
endeayoored to perwwde'tat 
renew the bMy ww.. 314 
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<«|m U* «nb$MtM «lU>« ooimtiri' in 
VW# tbe 4eMMndnnt*«f the anoient 
'* w Inbsbtted ih« voutliern pnrtion 
Iteaili, properly bo esUed, npprar 
Maud M>oat the 4th century, and 
in am iNptM oritgiiMlly m the west coast, whence 
tw Mrkbera parts of tbecountry These 
4m timf im*au Mitad twder one kine m the caily 
jpniit Hflrn umwnmy. Ot the laws of the lints 
iii|ib 4 SaiM ew^ • vaitdl fra^eut has horn presorvid, 
jnspimtuAfaf I^Johndkenein bit 'Rto%nMo]eti<a, and 
npIMrC'irwMai^ in the “ Aat» oi the Parhanfcnt of heol 
Shpd.** U Aaaa the valne 01 each o«« S bfe, nhiLh, li he 
4Mir««himi>tesh»bepaidtohiskindred lbuii,tbelalue 
of tha 1nnff*« Ufa wHB 1,0U0 eowt, or 3,000 pieci s oi tin 
cniit oaflM dret, each of which was equal to sixtiea 
¥he bus • Bon, OI an car), was laluolatloO 
Mrwe { Ml eaii'a (onj^or a thane, at 100 < oas t)ie sou of 
iiU cowa. The ra)ae oi a married auman was 
fcoa thwi that of bar buRhand, and ot an an 
MkmntI woawui the same m her l>nither Othir laws 
1li4 tjbeMhOunt of line to be paid ior driwioi; blood, 
lOdWAiM to the rank ot the woundid pi mon and the 
J^dO of She wound —Kef C4r««6er» t Lnc^ihj ri/ia 
Smmi ht the Middle Aqet, by Cosmo luma 1W>0 * 

Smanoa, {See bbstiicb ) 

tret vaal'(Id —After the dirision of 
IlMltMd into the Heptarrby unier the An.lo Saxons, 
eaimlthUtdOin was goremed by itsoanmousn h ll is 
•^P]Mieea,bOwOfer, that they snmetmils m ltd (oue 
tisjv ttndsr one head or ihief,eaUtd till lintwalda lie 
nMisotmspomry working, who goii rind the wholwof 
tito SMtonain the sevtn kingdoms, and lid the troops 
td against their common iocs, the Celts (Ose 

BsttVIli, hraso (Ital, from list Irene, s'l ri) —This 
aatn {casoh used m ancient music) was, u ordiut, to 
matlMonof Ouido d Atesso, equal ni duration ti 
mt4 tfonsa Nrs, its present valtu ho*tui, m iqui 
mim to two semihreies, four nititinis, or e ght cfot 
iiilito it Was fitemerly written ot a square ttgiine, I ut 
aC W tRWMt time IS the same sha| i as a s« luihieie, 
sfita tM addiitoB oi two hnes on ituh side It is 
■tAfttna ntr arer used now, except ui r ithudi ul iiihsk 
jPbjUtre*!hr«»iwP(iV ftr^wCavint.wttriaitj - Cmc 
yai jnntootion h> breret, apphiahle to i ipia ns m tin 
Unttf Ud morsnea, and oonuuauders in the naiy, slid 
aS mllMmi abore the ranks named lu each s iim re 
a|toettiaiy,n0Droy8 moreaso oi psj, us welt us position 
M iiU) toipe time, which lirerot rank does uot (Jise 
m$¥iaiS,*MX ) Binco the reign ot dames 11 it has 
^iOid JW* w the svatem of proinoti m in the an ly 
WplMlwjl II Was resorted to at least oiiie in air > curs, 
ton la(i«i^ t| has b een conferred only ou paiticular 
OetiastotMh ad^ as the acoession of a aoieroign, a cuiu 
tM»(ipa)i ijna Uirlh ot a prince, the (ommimemuitii 
m a war, ko A iue\et suds 11 the ex 
|ie)|ll*l W apsiKIh without increasing the t ftliuiic> ot 
th(llirii|ri *114 an OiBcer might pussihh gam ati p afli r 
in gBpc oMi tm unit! he filled a high gtadoin iho 
WimtMi WKtoint hating been engaged in at i ml set i u e 
It has, ho water, the utility ol reiiuitmg 
titoi>h{i<ilt'gtoiirBloflloais with men whose h„i better 
fita PMMji tpr sotire aervica Qencrol prom tiun b| 
toitWlt noQh ^ years lis.iT, IbtS IHtt, Into ' 
hfifiL tijnft l^k, daring the reign of our pit sent sure 
tnijni dM Wt nvMaga inereasa of expose to the: 
aoiintc]' M toon hrarat wm from 415,ftiK) to A,/) ouu, 
whlto im U»tJ»smd havw post a similar sum lu, 

tharhaaad The nvaraae inoreasa of par to' 

aaoh <mi^ «t * (tWKfrd hitotat has been ciUoniated at 
abc^ |SW gto CtoMtom's A'acgido. 

ItoMb h Bwi td pnwnotioH t« «ia army by ■ 


iSSTSTl 


1^ in 1. 

ba jatqadfor a (hp with anodhM 

parpaaat tto. in samaa on iSM«tdti<titnMwiW% 

bis own regiment only, or with any diMliHMmiMa 

sama, ha takes rank according to ttto 

mission in ins regiment, while in 

martiah nr otherwise, in oonjumtBfltt sSMk di lji w s h of 

other remmeitts, hi takes pWdanea sMMp^ 

date ut bis hrciit commission Krarrt mtoMNWa to'k 

Cl mmand cntitlmg an oihear to h<M lit'MKiiii lai^ 

within the limits of any oouutry durto#aTin^ sSHts 

many oflliers uf an inienor grtoa id fWir ntothtalStd 

rank us hihl uftioi rs m the Tiwiah doMogiW toto 

iJashi Bazuuhs during the Crimeru* nhtf, . 

ilBtfVisBT, bre' endure (Ir 

the daily si nice book ot tbs Church or wighnyhimBdd 
ti III Its hi mg an al breriated compikte W»#W|drt» 

I iHiksaiKK ntly us d in the servica Itw toMyttow 41 
mstino, prune, tieroc, sect, none, yesncmi, igiMtohmM* 
plities, (hat IS, Of sevin hours, acoormiilfto 
ut liiiid, “bc«en times a day will 1 nMto 
whence it u sometimes called Mor» Cmmm/iimmilm. 
hours Ori},tuall? the breviarj coAtaiiiag imf ft# 
Loid s Player and the psalms which ware hind toftw 
diTine otho s, anl to which were anhsfiigntuilg ImAim 
lessons out ot the Scriptures, in order to 
service 1 anuus addiuons were subatHtoftiftr toK 
by SI it ral ol the ptpi s, with fares of Mtotos Swa*^ 
mg with imi robabio kgeuds This gave oOMitodt to • 
numltr ot subsequeot revisions, portioufairlf 4^9* 
or uuciis of Trci t and Oolngue, and popsa Ghfeioito 1 ^ , 
faicholas III, Clemint VUl, and Urhsm IM 

likewise by sumo cardinals At first lh« cdlHj^itot df 
reading the brcimry every day wasttntv»r*a3k W 
Ut gi ecu i( isnie to be limited to the faciwfici^ 
al int, whi aie buund to do it on pain of himiggdnto 
ot Ul rial sin and ot irfumhng thsartotesato to plMw 
,]Kirl]im to time diehuquencies 

frurviiK brt r er', a small hind of p»fqtiBg4)tof, It* 
calbd piobtUv, from iia bavmg been ')Srs| falsa to 
printing brcviuiiie or perhaps u may hfatobfami d#< 
nved from the Latin breiw, short. Op mtfaMfadi ttf st» 
oniparaiivi smiulncss 

Uusvi^lAri hi m mai'«u(Lai ,l^aktoihg|tdi,jb 
an cxpri isw i ust d m Scots law to denote mis piwffi^s 
Mtici ot ail ai t by a party on bisowii aath<w#y, sathoot 
Kj^al intirvciiti m thus it was ancientlyihs pnibfam 
in HiolUiid lor sn beiitallo piopnctoC on hiS Ofaa. » 
autUmitv to pound a tcnanla movables tor {ifayiaeiili 
of bis riiit, without an im{ licatioii to any judge. 

Dm VII r n M s, Im' * pen net (Lat, afiotfawfatoitd). 

— k tiriu appbid to scniialbirds of ChiTiet'k oiror of 
OtuUiien* Xlnir wings aio too short to anftots thsas 
to fiv, butaie usitul as an assisUncsla rnaidfag, Ttmir 
iodu s ure niashive, and the musnlc* of tfao (tops aiut 
bmlis are euoimously thick, and thsf W> g^rs% 
able to run wiiti gnat lapidih fhfa oatrmfa, «wu« 
and cissowary belong to the hrcvipentiSs, Sfad thu 
gq until, htuoinie, and other tossi) fairmqhtddmgea to 
uit 3 iiui ciass All ilte hrevqienncs shun toe prassaso 
ot man, an i gen* rally inhabit oesolato «u4 Stditory 
loi ahtii s M lu y ol the m, such he the mtol taui casso- 
wary, are bcioimng very rors. Ths eawliCt Dedfa 
btl nged to the sanio order. 

UeuwiNa, (huo tap {Sax toiwon, to 1»IIKr)r^6rsw* 
mg IS the ait of extracting a skocbiiruis sotgtron 
from gram, and aflccwerda partially ooarsiFtw,^ th« 
sugar farmed Into eXcuhol 1 he ni^ of makihg <er> 
nil nted lieveragcsfromwainappoarstohsysry aneirnt* 
being mcntiooid by Herodotus, afady 4s4 centuries 
later, by 1 acltus Drewmg is really » shsfamwcup'ei^ 
lion, aud has latoly been much Imj^oySfa fay wieappli* 
eatioo ot ehemioal pnnoiplesto iteroirtofaaprsocva^ 
Any of the ooreals, wheat, hsims, passy *a. ^ 

ussd In bresnng, but faswlekis the best s^pm to the 


ussd In bresnng, but faswlekis the bestWaptod to the 
miuiiitacture m beer lOT auMont JBgy^stsit uw 
Uiceks seem to h«t« dSssorsred tbw.dtol *t ariW 
nonote pectodf HsmIj faU xesdt oehtoto h Wg S fautow 

(sty of i^j SM w&m (iMy tMgto to gsroii^ 
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ta ociv«r tibn gma Th« 
witeti «»d Hw^lls up f Mte 
1 aito'mnx U>e 4‘xt6U«<ic« of 
TCbAniuteft in (iic troucU ior a|[>ot(( 
indw i* dniinftd off, »ui! tUo (>rnia » 
fimr» librainAbeBPiOroauoiMltM 
«4ix boon. X>ai‘<itK' tMH tune mure of 
KwW droin* AWiqrt nod the gram riaee 
« ID temperature Tbi» u oanied h) 
ftwaimatios of the barlri A pnmitivo 
> rooUetB begm to appear 1 his pi orris 
«aUed ^'aweatmg ’* and as soon as Uic 
fiscs high enongh, the partial germination 
hf aprooeaseaUed"flt(>rii]g Iheaaim 
Ugjiread M«mg the floor to a depth of 15 mcbre, 
Ipated^ tarPed and re turned aith spades 
mte tpaee, nntd the lajer is unlr s>x mthts 
After Undergoing this process m which the 
(lAtsfie tb«ir greatest length tlie giain is in 

K iA a WTing-IilD, and suhnutted to ranoiis 
of pest, aooording to the tiual h of malt tt 
'Brnwg the beatiog, the ctn-nttKi* or shorts 
‘t tiMit are afterwairas sepsrated fnm the 
I Sme cierea thsr Mslt ) Ihe difltrent 
<(f sDsit, hoown nnder the names of pale, 
Wd itfosm, can tie pmdiued from the same 
Wr^ h; raryiDg the hi at ol the dn ing kiln 
It ft pavdiioed at the jiroprr tempeiature, 
ttifdtittf (ftft id slightli scorched and brown malt is 
pMcis^d te the full extent that the kiln will permit 
X^^ftOWs#, or brown malt u selected aceorumg as 
wssiMrft to he pide ale, brown ale, < r porti r Before 
aTMH Hlb ordinary malt hqi^ua lu 1 >nd >n were aU 
Stod fispptway It was a c in mi ustomtieail 
^pwiimikilwd of thwihriadit ,—miunmg an mpial mix 
Appff wf 'pprMi kinds of malt liqn r 1 his w as ri ry 
ifahfWiiHMiM! to the pobiicsn, an 1 a brewer rann d 
WigwaiOd t&Tpnied a bmcrage which united the fla- 
HJlipjaSffbesr, alw, and twopenny It was called en/tre 
I baif, and as it was a bi sill v. nourishing 
amiable for pcrters and wi iking mrn, it 
a name of porter In hrtnng the melt 
fi^ prooesses —1 the gnmling i the 
iQPMimtng with hot watir, J tht boiling of 
MfttotoStihh hops, i the cntlmg, 5 the ferment 
jOteideanng, storing, Ac In the first pncess 
ftssIMM toalt is ground into a coarse pi wdt r M hen 
fine powder, it is liahle to coa,,uUte Into 
WOder)Ktng the second ui erati in, nsmcly, 
j wdh hot water This is tonduoud in a 
oallt'd a manh tnu, made with woolin 
‘ ‘ * hobps. Water preTious r heated to I<(F 

AOI^per, is run mio this mash tnu and the 
, Etigsbaren mto it imtil there is sulllcient tr 
»tfitolis of the water, whenthoruu, hW stiried 
Hlfth long p<des Ol with stirreis worked hr 
Waatase, which was slightiv filmed during 
clf flurmcntation, is at this perud of th< 

* i flegelpped, and the staich contaMied 
fgpidls' oonrerted into grapi •ngar As 
Wi of the water falls to 1 gfl® Fahr , a fresh 
at ISO”Fahr , is aided to the mix 
“ftnaatniitg from two to three bonrs on the 
wbich aasnmes a serY sweet taste is 
UMto) oailed an undmarl This run 
tbs first mash, and the tan is filled up 
ply of hot water, called tbs second 
Washes are afterwards ran together 
to tb« ondarback ai o called tbs eiceef 
to brew a deflsttn quality of beer, it 
toe bfwrsr should prepare his worts 
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means of an instira* 
niBiiar ig jonnoipls to the 
ifHmmaintu) ’when the sweat 
to toe proper Strangth, they are 
grback into a otmtired boilsir, 
sjjss tosMb togethw shto a 
Uto 


toMt ft MtiippM by 
veto the best atim 
into raft, or easkea into 
ooWpIeie toe operation bsA 
IS encoted by adding to toe bear ft 
dissolsed m add beer. Flats* 
explain ttm arrangement of to* 
in a porter brewerj on the 

hiweier, it must be obssrred __ 

XXIII) u in a greet degree unegifu^^ 
up >0 whioh It IS taken, hat top o' 
arranged so as to explain their uses 
at tbo same time, to ]fu’ea«rve, at nan^ 
the r<latiee positiuns wbidi are mnl “ 
each m works ot this description. E 
arm e of the brewery is stored in Tagt 
malt lofts, USU 11 I 4 situated in the ap| 
buildings Of these an have Only bean a 
oucatA VtaleXVIII , theuthors, which 
to be 'n each sulo ol it, lannot be sym 
Inimediately beneath tbs granary Aft" 
uppir floor of whioh arc two pair* 
luuisiog nr (rushing the grams Of the 
floir beneath the ridiers are Ihe RuUstosftS 
the malt is gmund, instead of the etmi 
winch It n cniiet bC iwastng beneath thOtolkM^ ’SJiW 
Diait when prepared is couiered by a fttiftto toto* 
(. heat (if), from which it can be elevated, MMAMtoto 
of a rptral scuw, into the large clwtsi or toft {Xrl log 
ground malt, situated miioediately ov«r fha WAlltojli 
tun IJ Hie mall is rescneil la the bin tul Watof^ 
and It n then l<t diwn mto the ntaehmgHfttoi ftlpi 
the extract is iibtained b) b it water snppiftdfiWtolil* 
Qopuer U Ihn water for Ihe eervme m toll tiftto Wi i y 
IS obtained from the wed F by a bfting^'pitoto'VtoftW 
by the steam ttigine, and the fircing^f^/sif toto 
pumo ccuiers the water np to the Urge rMtofttoto' 
water bai k I, plated at the top ot tba mtoittoAlMlltod 
from this oisteru fion pipes are Iwil to tiiS Afttote & 
and alsi eseri part of the estabUshwetikisnmAM 
Water can be w intcd for cleen ng and washM Iftb 
vessels Ihe ( j(iper ft laD * e tilled with OMm'inpilf 
bwsi npir turning a ooek and the water whtMwlM 
therein is conveyed I y the pipe g idtto the nUtotoUp 
tun 1 ) it 11 intr Inc rl bom ath a false bottom ito^ 
whuU the malt bcv and, rising up tortwto MtoMWi 
tuercio, It cxtri fs tlin sac harms msttse liraw 
malt, a greatci or bss time being allowed tor toaMm* 
nun autoriifig t> ctreumstatu ^ Iho intoaMf) fM 
water is drawn Oil from the copw'r, fresh WMSft SMto 
be lot into it, in ordir to be muted ready toei 
second mashing, because the (Ipper maW Jh(to*K|bMi 
empty for a mirotnt, othrrwise the nvteiHta Iftto to 
tie fire would meii the bitlom ltoriggtoa|Wlftp|l| 
ot maibiog Ihe mall is agitated ui the aSaswAMwa 
expose eii ry part to the ai tion of the watoPji pwift 
done by a macbim contained within Um toa*ftton,iitot| 
put in motion hy the bonsontal sliatt H, ftaitoljl ftdto 
the mill t\ heu the msabiag is finished, to* Siw to 
extract is drained dowii trm the nwlt taito* to S to j 
( 1 ) of similar dimensions to thesmb 4 nd,a^*itoto |4 
itumediatcly bi neatb, from which it ft oailiM; tofttDI|ws 
back Here the wort dose not remain kMUltotoito’to 
B«c< 8 iary ti dram off the wltoW toft ipw WlfM 
above It is then pumped up by toe totoPtoMiM 
pump I into tlie pan at tlie top of tM It 4 

pipe, which oaiinot be sbown m fdftplaice 
reina us in the c tpiicr pan ugttl to* smtft Ito Wtotofto 
oeeding mashes la disUiargOd 
this waiting is no loss of time, be«toitom<litotoWf 
copper, and the steam arftniff lreton» toPSiwto togrt*' 
which had become eooler, read^ tto*lftim||p l»a 
msiaot the t oppor w empte, too woto 6 l Md toftto 
the ps» into the copper, and wwl itohMMI WmA la 
ptuuped up fWim toenadeftoittoftiidnoitoi^ 

The pixmer proporteon of hOgHf to 


rill i Ml* r'liri iM M 1 


down and screwed toil, *« 
ft to dee ttp tbroufilt toi*l#to'Mk 












ttoR 
tbit <|f' 


'WbrtlMb' 

tte» WS^ gtamt 

to mt^nM pwi ot tiw 
«o|>p«r UM nut dF lilirottgK 
AiUtk K, wtaiollt i$ B vowel of i 
uontala it. <u>d provided with! 
Wntee pertorated witli entiill 
we vrort dnUne oCT and tewes 
««rt la drawn otf from the jack'| 
..Wia|ld|>«A.h]rtholfaree-liarreUeit pomp, 
Op to the eoolera L, Uim pump hemg i 
ipt |Ut>ea and ooekv of commouira- 
„ the purpoeee of the brewery, ei( ept 
■the cold water from the weiL The 
'iHrii veij ehaliow veseola Imilt over one 
'tfEytanU ategvs, aud that part of the build- 
driMdk' hte coDtaliiod is Iniilt nith open 
Atow on all aidea, to admit the tree current of 
aik* WpMt Um afort w auiBcteiiily cooled ui ho pat to 
tM ANt ftmudhtatlODi it ie conducted in pipes from 
rU dMfbreht eimlera to the large fernieuUng vowel 
Of K. RhSeh, with another similar vessel he 

hwili^df eilfBetent oapnclty to contain all the beer 
of browing n ben the first termentutiou is 

eaiMl|M^ the beer w draen ott from the ipiat ler- 
mdmftovyOMma Id into the smait lermeudnp casks b, 
of^hldwtliarearoagreatnaiiihei mthoLnenet j liny 
MO idddAd fpdur togelbcr, and 1 1 en h f mr n cumiuun 
apvm n moTided to csrrj oil Ih*. Jiaai and lanouit 
If .tMO tronghs (d) pUmi h uenth In thes« 
ettad^g fomk the Ifosr icm&iiis tnl the f rmtmli)- j 
tMn It fiOiMldeted, and it iv then put iido ifu si >r< 
Vw. mMeh arO easlie or tuns 1 1 an imiiit nse si/ii, 
WvetO if ha kept tfil wantod, hikI then draen ofi UiU i 
bdnrtft Mid ae^ out fr<tin tlo hreeiiy The st le 
v«^ «m imt represeuiid m the plate, hnt are oi n 
OdhiOdl AourOr attd are ul difli -enl diinen-i >us, tuvm 
tplbirty fifet dinmifir and usually teeniv ft 11 
ia dApUl. ateam-eutuue whuh puts dl tho tno- 
otdfinwta tiiAlon is also shown m Plate Will tin 
the Of fhd large fit -wheel is a Ih velU d < i li wneei, 
Whina MfWa aimfUcr aimuai wheil tipm thetiid ut a 
bwfaon^l ahalt whieb extends Itiim the en,>me h vtiac 
whnh it turns I v mca'is ol a 
ooit-wnoal, Tlic hormv wilt'll puts m in>ti<n id) ihe 
pipMftU m &e milUtoneg /• b, and also tlie hr nninta) 
Uia vrfddh srorlw lh« ttu«c barreUeii pump k Ihe 
ruUaMt « t|r« toraei by a hmeUetl wheel u|iou 
tho PfilMf Oad of the axis of the horse vrhed, nhuh 
IS oetSBaaiSd ttx that purpose, and tho h imoiital 
abafplOt Ibr tho mathnig-eiii lue, wbuh IS diivon ht a 
bMT of hifiaded whcela Flu re is likewisii » sai k La< kle 
Aist reoreornfed It is a mavhine lui dtawing 
■M tho PhW i t dfaialt ('the highest part 1 1 Uiel udding, 
woevoa m»oa(wa.ar« wnoilei) on a truck t tho n alt- 
toft AiMfd the oontents of Ihe sacks an thrown lu 
Wiforeaeeo ai'udeut happen t; t)i> at'iun- 
ttwifeomay bepnt into the h ir‘i'-«he>l, lot 
thM M wa OOoKBtWUoo which may he snul never to 






ia«M 
atM aado,th« 
in (oataol tkitdi 

latod at nlaaaore, as to havt 
hifi of me wort when it ent^ into ibie 
the first fermentatioR m the sonarea id 
beer w drawn oft from them by pipes 
conducted brita bramdies »to the A 
fermentmgdima marked KbT, whiidiSUali 
Between every two tows are placed 1 
oontaio the yeast which they throw „„ 
shows that the small tens are all piacail 
level than the bottom of the great vesaifia 
the beer will Dow into them, and, by atanfttsg 
all, will fill them to the same level; wbeaT 
filled, the conimunieation-ooik la ahatt tab 
working off of the yeast diminishes thO qoaiwW 
m each vessel, it is necessary to fill tsem 
For this pnrpose tho two Isrge vats O Q are 
the ipyst V ossels M before any beer is drawn 
the small casks S, and this quautityof beeriU 
at the higher level for fllhiig np The two vki 
uic in realifv plui'ed betiseen tho two aqufures, 
wo have been obliged to place them so that tbewf^ 

St en Near each fillmg-nu tun (o) is a ciatena (ifj 
a pipe of tommunii ition from the ton (>, and l^ilb 
IH tlosed by a float valve. Ihe small outoxlif f i 
alwivs a oommuiiication with the pipMl 
IciOi lo (be small feriiieiiting-Tessels N; wd ItoMfle 
fire the surtoie of the beer in all ws tnw fiml 
m the cisterns will alwavs be at the samelovdlt afid 
ai Ibis level subsid « by the working off of thoysMlMl 
tioiu Ihe tuns, the float siiiks, end opens tbevdrto Iw 
II to admit a sufilcient rj^oantity of beer firiifd ijm 
fi’l ng up inns (o) to lestoru the snrioce of theMtdw 
all the tuns, and also in the eistnrn f, to the 
hvtt Ill oidir to tarry off the j east ithioh ^ fkfiJ 


IMitoii ^ M lyprewrn 
'SKb kkafia * df malt I 

wtwtiMa t)M»ba(Wn>ar« 


of the figure IS to bi cousideied 
m AWttvM the *»mc uincot asth« Urge vissil M, 
mad ttwetokfi iftatiR XXlit. In Plate XXIV , i 
Sg lk« nAJeh lends fr<m the different eouUis 
In PMtmy fha to the groat fenueuting vessUs 







Of tthwh tlieio are two, out bebmd 
tMMVHMnts a part of tbe great jupc 
atf kha walnr flratn the well h, I’late 
t fto;Vinater-a»trrti This pipe is 
ttp the wall of tho t< rmeuiing 
and has a cock in it near 
WMttkthi <^hst beneath this p«s«sg»a 
} Md entera a laigo pipe («), 

UM withm it.^ Brpoi the. nd ot 
tpyitoSfpmees XL, miother bra«i h 
to ihe original pipe/, with 
IMaitv %nWadt)»fttf#wtaj»gwu«it 
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dnoed by the fermeoiation of the beer ha 

an iron iith or vessel is made to float 

of tbe boM which tlwf odnt*«» «w um imtm» 
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. . . . I' M. . . . . . . 

0t tbi* dM> * pS|«> («) 4*HVb)adt,«Mifami«|t^ 
tii« biMm of too tu, VM tbinuijth » «f 
l^atifert co «* to bo M btM> «« 0 io«(m« tboi it io M 
Ubn^toidi^ AoofMJliibb obofMOOf tbe bnor dooeettw 
iOtbotBO- VbojMMliioiro enrol* ifheo^ of thw^ltl^ 
mi 4 i« ooim^ «o«fM la o trouebbenooth, 

Beaeotb tbob^TiibteilCtiC'boOM pro ioeire ocobo^ nuiltii 


^•Tr~'• •~T‘“tir-T-..■!.II ^-|^■l^ll~• -i ■ lo^iiiirrr'i. • (irT~ ."f~"mrlirtrB—n 

js»«h 1 bv t>« t or W im ptiw a^iM^ It 

iMflf op tM it«it fbAKii 1b» luiid it 

tao opoot 0, 9Ibip*» » bblw o onb«t«M«e etdd 

<0#i»4, !• fooro beer. 

boootitieo of oiuMm aop iotp|ui% b^owted for 
no oibw purpoko utob to (ontooo bpiM to tbo n»>tn> 
toetimtof^iuoroio. AdnltomtottAr mirJmofioto 



IV- 2. 


r.ff 3. 


S , built aX atone and ljn<>d wiih atocpo. Into these' heroine so STstemati^eu, that there are men orihO moko 
ba«r u let down Tvben eiiilic leutlj'termenleil, amt * regnlnr trade <i( heei-itiv'n*intr. Amongst ti)»QU«i> 
-■- * ^ till wanted. 'Xbeee vaults are used at Messrs i dretts of iiigiedienta need lor lina nnrpose may be 

’■eeUi’ineil quassia, (jent tU, amt wormouod^ to gim 


to kept 

J hStoread’s breaery, instead ol the great slore-vats 
S^ok we have already spoken, aud are lu some 
mqleieta prefernWe, heca'ise they preserve a great 
of tOBiperatare, being lienestn the snriare «f 
UK tHurtb- 1 and 2 represent ihe mult lolters, 

or totiohme for bruising the grama of man A is the 
beplHtr into rahtcb the msU is let donu irom the matt- 
Inft nbove, and from this the malt is let out er.idusliy 
thtool^ ■ sluice or sliding-shiilt'o fol, and falls lietneen 
(be rowrs B, If. A screw (JK; is lapped ihrough the 
dnd of ttorbot the iron trames which if i eive the rollers, 
0 ^ bqr ibese screws the rollers may be mode to worn 
oioMr to each other, so m to hrmse the matt 'u a 
ftoWtMt degree. G is the shaft by wbn ii one o* these 
IfylbM to tor»rii> end the other receives its motion b> 
Uto»i^ of ft pair ol equal cog-nbcels if!) wbiih are 
dxtol Id ttos oppemte euds of each ot tli< rollers. d is 
ft sBifttt IftMir yrhteh bears upon the 'eeih of one of 
IbtofttoK'Wbeeii, Itnd is thereby lifted iij every time 
pMMtoS. This laser is fhed on the eitremitv of 
ftft ftXV wlubh passes across the wooden frame, and in 
Hbftitoiddle of it has a lever (i, fig. 1) hearing up a 
fttotigfa (dji, which hangs under tiie npeiiiug ol the 
' 'A, By this tueans the trough i is constantly 

, ftftd shakes down the malt regularly from the 
At totting it fall between the rollers e is a 
; ft# toon plate, which m alw ays made to bear 
_^ l ihe sariaoe of the roller by a weight, tp reniovc 
IRtoim which adhere to the roller^ l'V<# *« the 
ftcatotf by tnueh the ground or bruisml malt n raised 


ftf toi 


lulternoss, ginger, orange-peel, and caraway, to ua- 
iiart pimgeniyj atuni and tdue vitHol, to fmahto the 
lieer to pieserve a frothy head ; eoccnlus latiietis, ftux 
yomira, aud Uibaccu, to intnriuate! and sell, to pro. 
mote thirst *Tome-brevriiig is very itniah gairrtod oft 
in Kngiat d, and the prooeeiu s nnaployed at* SMUfiftr to 
iliose de-uTilied , vlie apparatus erapfoyed, hhweyaK is 
aiinpier, and olten very rough ■ Many otbto coutttrfss, 
and Bavaria iii paiticulsr, brew to difihrebt lAHiaers. 
and from diBerent «ubstaB"ca. 

HaiBKay, in'-/ / re ffioiii (loth, hrjt fa^ itox, tostd 
fur, a bribe), that is, a peryerllne fee or gift, somft> 
thing added to the simple demands of jrasnee, lilth ft 
view to uiniienee its decisions, » been to prsweut 
honesty, guen to the worthless in higb ptaem. (ftos 
“MimitiH of K'idenen before the Moose of Col»» 
mons,” art Irish Magistracy.) The (jUdWtWy tp 
Chaueer esplaeis inborie as a thief, irtofft. to dtopf t 
while a bnlH? IS probably what to gfyftftto ftbtoBMrs 
what IS given to an ertortiuiier or oImwI, ToI triBaito 
to corrupt by gifts, to fur® j bribery, the wtoto of 
giviug or taking rewards for eytl pradtiofts. Jtotootw 
in some of our old sfafntea aignutoeiwe to«t|dltovs 
other men’s g lods. (to Edwftrd 11. p* H.y BWtoWy !» 
an offence againd publicinsthw, »»d it toWUhifitofliniea 
a) udge, Ol et her prrson cukocrurd in thftftdmilistnktloa 
ot iiHnec, fakes any v>tda« rrsnunt to !«$««»«« hto Ito. 
Imv 10 It in his uUtoe, in the Kaet jli i* thft ttglttoiiik n»«tr 
petition any supenor fpr ’jflitlflft, ««» iMMcptobg 
sd Iroitt on® part of Ih® brewery to ibeir kings without a preseftt, ^t^toftftMfttto Aw 
to M^ned bar or trough, in the centre the genius ol desixitie wuntoto** *Hii«ito tbfttffle Mill. 
** th* <M the screw H i« placwl s and the eiples of goyemiueivt aw ftctw l«|l^l^to«di ftna to to 
pjbto« dr topcift, winch is fired prmectiog imagmefl that there is no ohltoitttow from ^8 topoMor 
wmeh forms the screw, is made to Ins interior.nor^ti««dfitooitinW{r^ 1^8goyrmot' 

' ttoOUtftiftM 


pw ftss, and wmeh forms the screw, is made I to the interior,no r^tivednt^O'IKF 
> imiriMftny lot the lower part of the inside ot the I to the guyeraed, I'hn tow, 
Iktok Br iato towaas, when the screw is tamed j many severe isjanctiimn a s^his^ 
'11 81® 


'ly, M weit tor 



UNivEBfiAL rmmssjinos. 


bribery BlsetlAas for FarliaxMzii , 


mHIim; % insQ's vot* in tlia'e««fiktia «r ntwir mbiie ««• 

' tut for ^ Wtarotj; of amnniOH'jwtwn^ 

. m Riiwga TodnlEvnea in ona 'irnfeanoet tt tuHtijr 
«i)eo«t:n|(ci4 praatrioc^ nOovriAr mapinntM M* 

, rr'oeira arnaU. ptfitiOtU, provided tbov did not in ildw 
wbtfla exoerd me hnadred orowns » t»a yeari toot 
oonmdeHiw tk* matonatiBg natore asd^^Dtio jnrO' 
ofibwvieotvkoii onoo<^roltt«d. yt^,ther«we, 
RMr» wtedf, ia M* id«il republic fDo Iieg- 1. 13), 
ordett tno«e nbo p^erenit fur doiilli tti^ dot? 
to be puni^ad i» i0te •evefert m&nnef j and, by thp 
Una of jlUifm*, be; tk#t offered was »Uo pro$e- 
Onted, 08 noU m' be who received a bribe.—(Pott. 
Atrtiq. U t, c. 33.> In England thia offence of taking 
bribea ia .puniabed, in iDferior offieeisi, with fine and 
itnjiriaonntent; and in ihoae wrho clter a bribe, tlioneh 
not token, the awne. Hat in jtid|;e«, especially the 
iiUP«Hktf:onfa, it hoB been always looked npon aa so 
}><mi>nii^1i.n offence, thot Thome* tie Woyland was 
banished in 1388, and William de Tboi-po, chief justice 
of the Hfnx’s Bench, was sentenced to lie banged for it 
la the reign of Edward III. Btackatone says he was 
actually hanged, but Lord Coke (3 lost, lb's) denies 
that lie was ort»ttld be banged for this offence, though 
be was certainiy condemned to this punishment; and 
be eitea the pafUetnent rolls, 10 Ric. If, %i, to show 
that bc was then niirdonedand restored to all his lands. 
By ;a stOtnU of Hctitv IV. all judges and olbcersof the 
king eonvicted of bfibery were to forfeit treble the 
briM, be jjibniehed at the Jung's will, and be diaebarged 
froih the ting’s service for ever; and some notable 
eaam^iea bate i>eeu made in parliament of persons in 
the bigbest atalions, and otherwise very eminent and 
aliU, but contaminated with this sordid vice. Lord 
(Bacon) Viscount Bt. Albans, lord high chnncelloiy 
flnCd eud sent to the Tower, declared in- 

Mpable of any office or employment in the state or 
dbmmonweajth, and never to sit in parliament or come 
within the verge of the court; but part of the sentence 
vroaafterwards remitted. Mr. Wal|«>k>, aecretnry at 
•war, «a» »eBt to the Tower in 1712; and Lord Btrang- 
fordS, in ITStl, was snstu'nded from voting in the Irish 
Honiiie 0f Loras for soliciting a bribe.—Ref. Rlctcfotonc** 

• 'Ctmmimferiai, by Steyihen, vol. iv.b. 6, c. 6, a. 18; and 
arel^ntv xri. It), and 1 8am. viii. 8. 

BaiaasY IN Ei-eption-s eoc PiRtiisraKT.—The 
ofleacd of bribery in elections for niemhers of parlia- 
tneet is nite at cdintuon law, and the offender may be 
proceeded aypiinst by indictment. Besides the Corrupt 
I’racticea at iilectiona Bill (1ft & It? Viet. c. t>7), the 
•d 1,7 & 18 Viet. c. 102, which was phased in ISftt, and 
coBidiidated and amended the laws relating to bribery, 
traating, and undne inlliieuoo at elections, contains 
admertimiiitent provisions for securing the freedom of 
nlcntioha. By the latter act, an offender is made guilty 
of ay^sdnmeanour, and, in otkiition, iiable to forfeit 
r^tttfftoany persau who ahail site for it, if such offender 
ahall. directly or indirectly, by himself or any other 
peractt on hi* behalf, give, lend, or agree to give or 
Scoff, dr offer, proniise, or promise to procure, any 
snoney pr vsluabitv consideralion, or nny office, place, 

: brdssipfeymonl, til or for any voter, or to or for any 
|>era<.m iff h«h>df of any voter or any otl><?r person, to 
indneo any voter to vote or refrain from voting, or 
dorrqptly do »»y kneh atd as aforesaid, on mMiotmtof 
•yiy voter having voted or refrained from voting at any 
dlwtipo. Of to «>r for any person, to induce auch person 
„*0 pr 0 Cl^, or Ondeayour to procure, the return of any 
penhW Icry* in P* o^tbe vote of any voter 

«t any nlMfflptti The «*inc liability extends to every 
person who ahnil, upon or in consequence of any suit, 
^jift, knm, offet, promise, _proCHrunient. or ngrtiement, 
prokurd, or ftigagn, promise, or endeavonr to procure, 
Xba return dr»i>.y person to servo in parliament, or the 
* 0 t« of any voter at any cleotion, or who shall advance 
' wrpny.or eoiffw tO be paid, any money to or to tiie 
nw of «»y ; 0 tbef per*on, with tlie intent that aneb 
money. Of any i>hrt mereof, shall booipontied in bri bery 
«fi any eWlioik or who shitll knowiuiiVy pay, or eanse 
to be {Htid, a«y iDoi«i.y. to any person, in disebarge or 
tepaynsient of any money w holly or in jiart expended 
In bgibwy *t any eteotiou. Tim enaotmeut is, however, 
-not iomtteud to any money psilSjor agreed to Im paid, 
&r or on; noontmt of ai^ leg»i erpensw Ann4 j/Wwin- 
wurod Kt dw doneetniaff aloction. And any person 




who sStidl, bofiwm, <» ffktHitff any dfRn%og 

wdltwotiy, b^ Jffmaelf gg any c^w pmecni oa bffi 
behalf, reoeiva, agroe, or oontrnot vet ohr mopay,’ iift, 
tows, or volnabte ooasidaratipn, tffffco;, pltum^ or 


directly or tudireeUy, by bimseB' or by aiy oftim per- , 
son on bis behalf, receive any monoy m satnolAa;"'' 
conaidoration, on acpdnnt of any person bovinff voted 
or refrained ibom voting, or having indoeed anyothex' 
person to vote or to retrain from voting, shall begnilhr', 
of a iiusdemeanonr, and also iiable to foi^it Biff. Beo.A ' 
defines and prohimta treating, and sec. 5 defines what . 
is nsdne infiuence. The member retornw throngb 
bribery is also liable, upon petition, to be diapossenmff 
of bis seat. The taint of bribery seems to have sffseted 
so generally the whole tystem of parliamentary repriB, 
sentation, as to render it difilenlt, if not impoimbto, to 
eradicate it. The sssnmed virtno of < the Hpaae of 
Commons is from time to time, and fireqnently at on 
enormous expense, vannted ai^ pnffed np by moet 
fntile proceedings, in the vain attempt to m>ovr Ha;m- 
corniptiiiility; and its vanity has been appeased by on 
occasional disfranchisement of some poor bototlgb, ' 
whereiiB others of more importance have apneiiriffCto 
defy it* power, or have escaped from ■-&»■ dfoflt isifita 
censure. More thann, century ago, we find Iffr.ffvstioe 
BlAckstonc ackiiowlcdgiog and lamentiag the extent 
of bribery and corrnption existing in his day) and that '. 
truly distinguished and sagacious judge bto left t»a 
ri'cord, in his Commentaries, this expresaioii of hie'i 
opinion, as thougb he bad been wearied with obaeririaf 
the failure of all means existing devised to <ffjenk|be 
evil:—'• It might not he amiss if thft«iei*6*r»,el«StBif 
were bound to take tbe oath against bribery ondootu 
riiptiiin, which, in all probability, wonld be muebmoiM . 
effectual than administering it only to the dectOMP* 
And that eminent and epright judge, Mb.: JmtieeCkda* 
ridge, in his edition of tbe same ComipentaxieS, boa . 
expressed his own opinion thna“ It is probable ibwt 
no measure will be effectual till the, Simpiie and pbtions 
one suggested by the author bo adopteoi—trfteidirillg 
the bribery oath to the candidate rather than to tlm 
j elcdors." 

Brtbkbt ov Oxticebb.—T nthe Cnstoms o&d Exeiae, 
oIKcpts and persons ntaking collusive oeiauree, or 
taking hribes, are, by the 10 & 17 Viet; c. 107, a.'fifiS, 
liable to a penalty of £500, and incspocitatra from, 
serving her Majesty in any office, civil op military 1 and' 
every person offering the bribe is liable, to a p»a»a|fy of 
£300. In the cotti-t of Chancery, oiBcerg tokibg oiiar: 
fee, gift, gratuity, or emolument, ptoerfban wmtt m 
allowed or directed to be taken by thpm* oM^by 
» & 4 Wm, IV. c. 04, a. 41, liable to apeniuPy pf ieSOa. 

In Municipal Elections, by 5 & 6 Wm, iV. c. 7i^j. 84, 
if any person whoshali have or claim 4 right to votobs 
any election of mayor, councillor, auditew. Of asaiaaor 
of any borough, shall ask or take any money, t^ Otoer 
reward, by way of gift, loan. Or other deyic^‘ dr agrto 
or contract for any money, gift, office, enjploymieBi, or 
other reward, to give or forbear to rive hi*: v^ to' any 
such election ; or if any person, by him«*lf W ady llW* 
son e.mjiluyed by him, shall Isy any gift oriewarff,, or 
by any pniitiise, agroemeot, or seeumy for »»y gift or 
rewaid, corrupt or procure, wr offer to OT 

proonre, anv petson to giveor forbear to give his, vffto 
in any sneh' election, he shall, for every att^ effonco, 
forfeit £60 and costa ofaivitj and, bn bwng cimviwed 
of (he offence, shall be ffisalded from vnttog in any 
election in such borough, or in any innniei^mr br ^iar- . 
liaioeuf ary election in any T«rt of the tlnited 
dom; and shall for ever be disabled: tobtffd,CXercito, ' 
or enjoy any office or franchise to which h* sbafi bvbr 
bcootne eiifitled aS a burgeas <ff snob borde^hi'as 
were natnrnllT dead. .. . : 

RblOKs, irik* (»• The mstoitot 0 *^^ 

makingbricka is clay, which is worked into * pi»we 
state by kneiidtog, and then monlded toto arectengttlw 
form; 9 inches long, 4i wide, and very libariyBimbes 
(.hick; These pieci@ ate afterward* ffrie^ anffto 
hardened hv baking in a kilfiffr in attoas- Snets have 
been nsed in .buUding from a veiy 
tower of Babel wsa a itenotur* (if kdn-h*ke« h«eka, - 
and the Imposing'bnadihgs of Offtosveh and Bsbyton, 







MMfld; 4» bo^ tnOUA^ 

ivnttBiiils of S^rnt, >Mre tu buIJit of th« teia* 
nstetiiU. Th« &!<»«£« ^tdiSiirtmavateo oted brioboiA 
nas^ of tbotr public votfoi «at4iti»»n»babHt,fi!^ 
tb« ta!M}ri{i4iiou««^«mi|>ed ou'litow of tW 

TttiouB ptarbc on .tumo of lihrMoo nud IfoiiM. tbwfi oil 
TUurfribTtoed in booqlda bofoiro tbejr wore Iwrdwiod bv 
the snu or ftre, Ono pcOoliori^ to b« noi;io«d witn 
Xttapebt'totbu'j^mou bncbs, ibany of wbicb Uro found 
in Homto mdnniu kt Bnsland, i» tbot th«^ are but a 
little tbiigbtk fhna nai oraioary tile, aad lonu*'}' uod 
,vider.>,'thfUk^'onru, BrWkcvrere little veed during' tba 
aieditc^lill poriotl, ftltliough it is to tliis time that ws 
owoflw Injnrodnction of glased briebs for ornaniAatitl 
worn, Por .tbs last 800 years bricks have been etten* 
aituty used in Bnglaad, paxticnkrlr in districts where! 
ck^ ia identiiiil, mid it is dilBcuIt and expensive to 
.ptoourn atone. There are many diffbreuC kinds of 
Utdfdu, which may be divided.into three classes, as 
ibiiovraBtieks used for walling; a. Fire-bricks; 
Hdd-S.. OUukers, or Paving Bricks. There are two 
molimds .of burniiig bricks lor walling, and they are 
' Bcoordingly oalled " kiln-burnt bijcks" or “eJamp- 
: basmt brkdta.** The latter bricks are the Tnostcom- 
iiMra, and are generally known os “ooajinou bricks," 
9S*f are made of coarse atiff eUy, winch requires sand 
<to Wmi^tedwuh itto ailowjtto be worked with faci- 
IHy. ThCeie bricks are burnt in clamps or stacks of 
filkkdW: to i«0i)£>,(t00 fa number, with the fuel inter- 
apemed amo^ them, that every brick niav be tho¬ 
roughly exposed action of the. fire, iflhe fire 

is tod'atrong, it causes tlie bricks to fuse and rnn toge¬ 
ther, ifad form hard irregular masses, called clinkers; 
feFuf ff the Arc is not strong enough, the brieks tura 
oai to bo soft, and therefore uiidt for huilding pur- 
posfea. About one-tenth of erenr clamp is lost W the j 
mieq(|ial aotfan of Che Are and breakage. When the | 
tdsmpia Buffloiently baked, the bricks are divided into! 
clai^ee, hh'own as " cutters,” fine olose-graiucd bricks, j 
timer toft, «nd better enitc-d for ■worli in which thej 
brieka require'cutting; “picked abjcks," bricks of » 1 
aptfortt red tint; V panonrs," hard bricks fit for) 
parina ; ** oomiuon atocka," or ordinary bricks; '• grix-! 
ales,’”or soft bricks; and “ burrs,” The bricks also ; 
’rayy fa opfato, accor^^to *be degree of l).ca t to wh ich 'i 
they stge erjjosrii- Kdn-baked bricks, a!,o cnlied’ 
’•Ifaklni bricks,” are mode of a finer clay, which ctm- 
tafas.a oonriderable quantity of carbonate of lime ; for 
'whtifa rtoaOn ^reat care is taken to yirevcnt the nir 
getting to the bricks while they are liatitig, for this 
MtHutietfase the lime to pass into a caustic state; and, 
mhbb erippaed to the action of the at.mospiicre, it would, 
absorbImoisittre, which would cause it i.o swell Mud 
btjrtolt’he Widk iu pieces. Thtuie mabns are slowly 
brnmC fa kllMf they are better foromameijtalpur- 
poseai bgfag. of a priftty buff colour, bnt they are not 
ah dntobie to the common bricks. The brick.s inarte 
of ffaflblk ffiay, which contains a great, proportion of 
CBrbpnato of liteo, are nearly wlillo in eoiour; from 
380,000 to.ifibtOfK) are linked at once. The bt’st rttiilins 
come fahmBdilth, fa Sent, atid Ware, in Hertfoi-dshira. 
Fire-brick* WW moile of clay containing » considerable 
qtHfltity of ailicate of alununa, and as tree as possible 
irom Mme,ifa any form, or iron. The clay is carefully 
preiiared, and the brick* are exposed to an intense 
hedt in klfas, ,8s they arc required for building up 
teptotoi add other parposes, for which it is neoes- 
tory that they aliould bo able toWitij^'and theiu.-titm 
of'lire. lT«c best fir^-brieks arc rn.ide »t. iJtmir- 
inddgc,. Jfcwesiatle, and Bdinbnrgb, Paving bricks are 
made of .clay wbicli epiitains a great uniount of silica, 
that Hose* when tbo brhTks are burnt, and eaitsea them 
to Imeothe. very hard. Good paving bricks ere made 
at .Bkminil^ain atid Gppfagnam, but the best are 
broogtit trOm the Kctheflanda, made from the mud of 
th« XfOel, ami known as 0utoh clinkers. Brioke vvere 
otten^ly.whjeot to htatj which was arst innso^d in 
vl7», the .rate of S». fid, per ttonsami, twd Umrifttaed 

liy ritoJfwri to S*. JOd. Qiased atid polished bricks paid 
■eaty to the rate of 133*. 11^, per fhof: sand for those of 
ordfiaary mae, and £1,. 4«. to. tor .urge oties. The 
dots «♦'»» twr.a-t*d m Bat't ’irtekftttre made at 

apd am;at Sfrtdgowater, olibesmui of the river Pnrrec, 
awui&d M»to a rectangular fmatt tjd dried; they are 
«pMb whea pqwdwed, tor eteanfag knives, orals, and 




mtol^rinwfa'e-.BaC. 

Bofancto, , ' 

BfaasK-vaitoKa-—To tfai. fB foe ouiikfaf 

briofcft of a good quality, tkisutoctoary thto it ehoam, 
bo^ag in ttm autumn ara exposed to the alg fa eamB 
heaps, sometimes called ** euoA,** that the aoritol of i 
the ram and frosts of wfator msir ripen thorisy, tolt- 
dering it wbaf the workmen oaQ “meBoa,!'' and esMs-' ; 
iag it to famome more tonaofaus and ^Htfa-eltor fa 
has Undergone the process of koe^ne< mnd or ssbes 
inuBt h* mixed with the clay Wfoseltot^tolittg, which 
has the eiTedt of making Uio hricks sttongsir aad more : 
durable; the mixture iS then worked or kneaded to ' 
what ia called the “ pn^miU,'' a great improWment 
on the old system, by whink the clay wae kneaded by. 
moans of the'wurkmen or cattle trampliagqo it, in a 
ma.tiuer eimilar to the plan adopted tor prt!Sriag.:^ap(is 
in wine couHtries, or threshing com by ^CttHto:.fa .tho 
East. The pug-mill is a large cylinder, ttieoy 
arras proj.ectiug from the inner side towards the oentoey 
up which a shaftjmsseB, from whiph otherMMspregeeto , 
passing between those that are fastonsd totho sides of. ' 
the tylindcr. These arms, or kniyes, as they sro te<^. 
mcidiy called, are fitted to the cvlinder and shaft fill 
siK’h a inauiier that the clay nmy W prsssed fhfai top 
to bottom of the iniichiBe in n spiral direction by fhid. 
revoiulion of the shaft: the matorial is tbisihft fa.iit 
the top, and eomes out ot the bottom in astftto per. 
i’cctly fit for the moulder's use, Foitneriy, .the clay ' 
tlui^ kneaded was takeu to the moulihiT iJ) famps, who 
feahiotied them into thn required form by thw aid b( . 
a wooden bo.x of the proper ewe, into which, When 
spriiikled with sand to prevent adhesion, the cW tfas 
pressed, and then shalieu out, in the sl)a)m hf a hrick, 
on a board, which sometimes had a projecitpg piecsi 
tsstened to it to make a depression in tWbri^ falq 
which the mortar might enter, and SO biud the bricfc- . 
work more closely together. At the pryseut time, 
however, the operations of kneading and mpiildfag art* 
coral'ined, and etTcoted In-tJic same roachfae. After 
f«Mi.sin,g through the part which act* as tlmpue-mill,. 
the clay is dischnrged into a box, from wnfan it is 
pn’ssed by the action of a shaft rising And ftdJing tm*- 
iically into a mould of ihe Tequired six© t thbthomdfa^ 
fratiio (lien siides over an opening in the boArd which 
fi'riii.s tiio bottom of the mould wTujn undey tho Shaft 
that fills it, and t lie brick is pre-sed outby thedcsteeni* 
iiig action of another shaft on a board placed toreceiva 
it, from which it in removed by a boy whoso duty it is 
to n atch the machine, 'i'no bricks arc Uieu piled up fa 
sneb a manner ns to leave nmm for the Tiosaage qf the isilr 
between them, anil allowed to dry; ttie.T areaftorwards 
removed to a Uiin for baking, or hardened by bnmfag 
ill stacks with fuel thrown between the s»ccc»stv« 
layers of brick*. The obovn juelhcd of mekiug brick* 
by machinery is that iiitroducod by Messrs, fSookajtid 
Ciumiiigtism about Into, whose machine* will ttirb oat 
about l.HOO bricks an hour. There are.fa'wevbrvmifay 
oilier mMihines, difrering sligUtiv in priuiapJettf AcriOp 
from that which has been doscrifted, and tot.mbrc coM- 
pilicateiJ ill eonslTiictioii; ainong whicli iiiAy bl nimwil 
t hat of Messrs. H eiKon, of Birn4irigii.s.iu, fa twhich thb;: 
bricks arc maiie in mctiil moulds revolving rtn a wht^, 
and pass through -mcce-sivc sfages of tormathia 4t»ri»g 
the revobition, until the brick, come* front the ifabula , 
porfeclly formed and ready for removali that of , 
Ten-asoii, in wldch the clay"ie presaedfato faugtrimi^;. 
of the width and tUicknrasof » brick, and chi, whtitt ; 
discliurged from the trough*, i.»t.» jMceipi of thorrip^ 
.site leiigtli liy aframe,’«(jri)ss«h)<ib wires are riwtehoA 
to eljiict the cutting process, faltior which the brick* 
are conveyed by TOttchinery ootitt^Oh an iucifaed plana 
to any dciJired distance, for stoiilcittg, dryfag,aad mrit' 
iog ; and that of Air. Jonct, in whfaj| thuoiay famixatl 
to a siifl'er eonaistoncy, and tlwafotore xeqaire* lens 
time tor drying when formed fatd brick*, There :* 
a;.so a nwthiid, origiuatod by .Jlr. .Efasgar^ «f tannag 
out bricks lUmost dfv from mefal nfaulda, m which thw 
clay h»s be.‘() mtijeried to vefv grtoit p«*»w»ei*4toit. ' 
Gyefojtwerfw-—-Art* *»d ficumc**. >■ 

Brick wottK,—The thicknes* ol'widfa pf hostie* balll 
ot Vick is regulated by the length of th« brfafcy mhidi v' 
is nine inches • w»Us,. thec«itoro, *»« spokep of as bribe 
half A brick, a brick, a bnek aad a half, &«., .fa f hidfa v 
ness. In house*, geDorally, th« oatar wriia are ftoai 





oMbocilc to 4w* in »»A th« purfitiosifiiS* 

.4!^ hiJ£th brick l^ki la ip^lw lH>lWinj{*> *»« T*"" 
fa wfaub fpawt ttrraictiii t* wjfidte^.tlwy *<*p<>itu»tli»iw 
more tfaw faor »>riclui *i«k} but it U good 

MbitWBticl trorti wb«i they «» w*d* of tUokft^ 

^ ifawa wn WiMfaa titMthar.: 
are balf* brieb or • briolt ia tWwaefa { ttaj? »w of^ 
liy tbo addition erf aiwat K> or 12 
faet ahart, •»« nbO«t 18 faoliwi in vWfa.iirojeotiBg 
■14 j«<Aeaor« faffbwfwintba faooof to wiW ■, tterare 

ftoitod with » ooEiair of falto faid on th« «4«- 1“ 

Joun tioiilt i« nwawinry to torn • foundiition for the 
by fillioe n deep treht* with rton* and rohbish, wich 
b oWan OMMniied t()a«tb« with ooner*t«. In briolt- 
h»iUBt owro most bo faklto tot the hrioka are well 
bonded, tot is, that the sncocasire layers of brioks 
toy to jia b)tu3«d tot t^ in any laTorshtril ooine 
iBunediat^ over another joint in to layer below it. 
Boob liiyOr of bricbe is osiled *‘a course." When 
fariefas'ara laid with to side faolnt; outwards, and 
bwothwisa fa theoonrse, they are termed stretchers, 
ana tbe eowne is cnllftd a stretcbinc-oourse; fatt when 
to end apoears in to face of the wall, toy are called 
beadem, and tbe course n headinf'-coursC. There are 
torpifaolt^ totbods of bonding bricks together, 
ea&m Bnttoh bond, Flemish bond,lieiTiiic bond, and 
garden bbhd. English btmd oonsists of streiching- 
oonnMljisdbeadiug'CattraesHlternalely; Flciaisb bond, 
in laymr a hlretcher wtd header altornMlcly in each 
cmitse, herring bond is used for the core of thick 
waSs, aiteriiate courses of hrieks iming laid between 
to outfit and inner Jhioea diagonally, et no angle of 
ad^to thfi fafifi, each oourse being also laid in an oppo¬ 
site direction <o that on which it rests; this Jeares 
tkangolsr apa jes between the core and the face of the 
wall, Ifiitit as stiijposed to give strength to walla the 
■faces of wbitdi are built on the principle of the Fl^'niish 
luCnd 1 hoop iron is sometimes laid between tbscourses 
of Fleitoh bond to give strength to tlie w-all and ti?, it 
bJgetor. 0ardeu bond consists of three eti'etclu’ra 
sad a beader in ewry coarse; it is only used for walls 
of to 'tbicdiaeiMi of'one brick. Arehes of brickwork 
are slwwy* coostrocted on wooden eentring, which is 
sftejfaar^s rtooTed. Tbe forHiui ion of groined w (>rk, or 
the fatersfictioofil'afches in a vault, with bricks, is dif- 
ilealt, sMin this, as well ns in every other kind of arch, 
fiUiptiesi, segroeutal, and Slritight, except those that 
«re«emieircali»r inlbro), every brick has to loe Vwvclled 
at n differeut angie to lit the curve of the arch. The 
bricltil ara cot by the bricklsyer to the required sbaj>e 
by to brifik-ate, and are afterwards brought to an 
even sttttoe by tubbing on the " banker," or rubbing- 
talde. Neat workmanship is required i» shaping and 
putting tugelber the bricks in any kind of arch. That 
the settlement of brick walls may be Uie same in all 
psrta, they tould be built up to to same level in all 
parts at OttCfi. Jdorfar, made of Kmo imd sand, is used 
for croietiting brickwork together; twice as much sand 
a* lito ii tjw proportiou gfiiie.rally used in the compo- 
sationoftortar, rather more being required for mortar 
mads tritll stone-lims ton for tot made w itVi chalk-limfi. 
To gins a liwish to brickwork, it is wimctime* pointed 
with bltw or white cement, or plaster. 'When tbepoitit- 
iuBison aletfil with the Surface of the hriofcwork, it is 
caUed ”flut.-ji»i»t pointing j" when it is raised above it, 
it is farilifid ** tttOk-jolntqaointmg the former is gene* 
raiiydkwe iu blue .mortar, and tolattcr by adding a 
rawtd lino dfwblta cement on tbs surface of the blue 
ruortsr thati jls Ibrst iuserted betweeu the courses. A 
of brick work ednaists of 273 square feet of walling 
a 'hriuk and a half tiiick : Ihis will bo found to be 
cttbie fuel- The 'watijbt of a rod of brickwork is 
fi^oia^ to be ahttkl l® conaistiiu; of ddioo 
brkdw; weif^lng on an average 10 tons, and 5 tons of 
toriW, fiOtupdsed of 86 cubic feel of sand and half 
tot quantity <«f chalkdiiBe. Many flue apooimene 
of ln%wai$ are to be seen in continental cities j 
to moetuttriotw fa the Marien Kirohe in Bran* 
dftubuFg, fa Noi4h Trossia, In and near London, 
Hatnptott Court, 84. Jemes-s ^enre, tlw> Thames 
To*^ to fl«« warehouses in »ew Cannon Slrej^ 
near St. IMI’s* *»d to ‘aadhetj of to varjona yfal^ 
srmps, may be mentioned ns to best examples of 
roSpih fa Awork; »nd to enow***. okim- 

fa IiiMicnsUw, ¥fakshiWh And •bout Gla^ow* 


fa'«iid:-Saientoj'iB|pW':v 

M'...' .,'1’ 

‘ Bjwn* A»» fails, 

Tnrions danrittioun hnfa bwm given (A tonawwrapu '. 
Aceordfaf to Todke, bride in to pent psxUripfa of to. 
Aaga-Saa? vfab'lifatoi,' to mtorito to toririttwad- gtopfa 
'to .ptot.^psrtiinfple of to '.fitoOnte o4 p>vtA, OK 
attend $ to that to bm«» is a woman aourifanaiitut tto* 
rished, and to bridegroom u one by whiamtolsaiti' 
teDded,atored, andpeototed. Thfl d«»totareito®tiv^ 
a newly-married woiuau amd maib-^-mayrfad peswnts ' 
on to first dqy of their wedded hto. Tb»e«jos'»«»tof 
these titles being Beuesssrily brie^ toy base alwayi 
being associated with numerous fifiremoaies, Among 
the anoient Creeks to bride was nsutdiy coadnoted to 
her future boms in a choiriot drawn by males, with bar 
husbiiiid on one side and bis most fatimafe friend on 
the other, tbe bridal party forming a prooeswon wifa 
torches and aiu^Dg. On reaob’Ug tbfi; end of thair 
journey, the axle-tree of the toarito ito brnksm, to 
signify that she was to remain 
feast was ton celebrated, after wbkdi to bride Was 
couducted by the bridegroom to hfirapafltototWherq, 
liy to laws dr Solon, they wererequired tomst a quince 
together, while to epithaiamiu*, or briaid'SOhg, Waa 
sung by the young men and maida outqida. TS» tfay 
after toe marriage presents were madb to fad newly* 
man'icd couple by their friends, Amongythe Bonmua 
the bride was conducted to the iiouse of to bridegroom 
by a procession resembling that ainong the Gretfas, 
bearing in her handa theeniblems of diligence,— a dis- 
tafl' and a spindle with wool. She was hfted ofiar tbe 
threshold by two miuricd men, and received to to 
'bridegroom withiuwith fire and watctlsymbulaw pan* 
liciilion. The keys of the house wore top presented 
to her, and the ceremonies concluded wifa * feast,,' 
after vrhieh aha was conducted to her apartment to 
imiiroua who had Only had one haiiband,'^d WfaH^Cm 
and friends sang epiffaitoMiio vtithout duijng the iiigfa. 
Usiialiv thuro was a proteaded seisureaiiSfl uarrringbff 
of the bride from her parents, in meutoj of to rto 
of the Sabines. Fomterly it was the duatom to driUk 
vvine in the church after tbe cup had been ilrat blessed, 
by the priest; and among Ike JfiiwB wfaeTdrtnhjbg a* . 
ttlarriage is still universal, the glass feeing brotoixt af|(Wf 
to Irride and bridegroom have partaken of it, to ya* 
mind them of the perislvablenesscd'all earthly faftto- 
Tbe ftridrif 3ti*» is of unknown antiquity, ami fa 
as an esBcntial part of the Miarriage ceritmoay lb tto 
old missiils long licfore the “ Common Fr^yto-Bdok.” 
It was aUvai 8 done in the chureh, emd, at otie timm 
liberty to kiss the bride was amOnii to pbraUisitca t» 
the Tiricst, In ancieot times wheat was spruced upon 
the head of the bride, indicative of a hopb tot :.faa 
newly-married pair may always be supplied wltb a» 
abundance of the good things of thia lile j but fa later 
limes the wheat has taken tbe more preseUtAble shape 
of a cake. In England and Scotland_ the cufa was 
formerly broken over the head of the bride, but fa nfar 
takes tfie form of a highly-ornamehted piece ,<rf <wn* 
fectioncry. It consists of a rich cake as a ba.^,aup* 
mounted by a light stiperstracturfiprtaridiw dwioeia, 
the Whole being covered with a preparation of white 
sugar. Brule faveurt are small knojs of white ribboBS 
pinned to the breasts of all who are in afaentofie a* 
wcildings, a knot, among the ancient nomto noi-ioii^ 
being a symbol of love, faith, and iriTOvkhip ! toinerly 
the I'ibboiis were of various colonrs.' The use of ifoto* ; 
maidi at weddings appears aa old as to ritne of the 
Anglo-Saxons, among wbowj a* Strutt infarnisua,'' tlw 
bride was led by a matrohj who wm colled to bndo e 
woman, followed by a company of young msidens, who 
were called the bridh's maida/* la latfir fames fa «»» 
antong the otfioes of to bridemaids to lead the bridm 
groom to church, as it wa* that of tofatojfahto ? 
nicn to conduct to bride thither. Pfat (rf to duhesifa 
tUe'lwidoinaids cunslsted iU dressing and updrtwsmg 
thebride ; and to bridegroom’s men perfomed to 
same ofilces to the bridagrimm. Br^em*Ws, as mere ' 
oeremonioUs attendants iA matraages, are;S4ul-ip wo 
ih England, sad the brid«gij»iivm ■ 

only by ode confidential fricM. The ' 

at .iharriaK«a is a Unstom of wsmote srrtiquMy- In |hu 
uorfa of liofifahd * cusbaa ffahaerly pw^^ 








ybimil Piea proaaot M aftnnr 

^ e^rfimon^^t fttrivi»|i yiii^ first ptnok off thv 

Wiiie'* garters frop atdc legSi w>d wkceyei'were liia 
Tiotot* on ttu» ocpMtem 'vote tbem olpitt tlie ehureh 
to triiuOTfiti. jBrU* tm, Ofid* and irUB tfakt, are 

;«ynm3moi»^;teriioK’''«t>d w 'derived'-from'tke 
sHetom of bride'* flriltng ate on the wefidistg day, 
ItHTwIdeb 'fb* moeived, by vray of contribution, what* 
«».p. pdce tbo friends assembled chose to pay for it; 
t|te<bi|k«aifM ; bf v wedding feast were in this way dis* 
caaiigm ^ and relations of a couple 

Srfaio Vent not In eireumetances to bear it. Somewhat 
off ltos the pemiif vteiidmg, which'was 

IhSWri riL f pot anfrequcnt among the poorer classes of 
wbem the friends of the iiewly-msTried pair 
. etiieb «imtribai«d a certain snm to the expensee of the 
f ea st , and any one might be admitted to it on pajmeul 
cd'a oertai&eara. jFlinging ihe »iaddu(} was also among 
;(ba eastomS'generaJly observed on the murriace night 
in Itofhuid. It consisted in the young men taking the 
bride's sto^dgs, and the young women those of the 
bridegroom, and each, sitting at the foot of the bed, 
threw * etackisg over their heads, endeavouring to 
dkake it toll tipon that Of the bride or her spoiiee; and 
If the btidegteom's stockings, thrown by the young 
snttsoa, fell npon the bridegroom's hesd, or those of 
the bride upon her head, it was taken as a sign that 
ihey themselves would eoon be married. The mch 
jMStef, !l^i was also a custom that generally prevailed 
waoDg our ancestors : it was a kind of caudle, made up 
of, WIk, wine, yolks of eggs, sugar, einnaiuon, and 
nhtgieg, eaten by the newly-mari ied 

prir s^er boiug put to bed. Among the numerous 
pmoricaljoW that were not unfrequently put in ibree 
Oil an ocoasiou was the sen mg up the bride in 
ohe ^;the sheets^ 

But, ripce It -must be done, dispatch and sowe 
• IJp to a sheet your bride." 

Ssfptridet, 

, BaiSKWSUb, iridc'-weU, denotes, geaerall.r, a house 
of correction. The name is derived from St. Bride’s 


rsO: hospi^ was founded by Edward VI. in .ISSd. it 
»r:W .giVen over t© the city cd London to be used as a 
wdtkbtiuse for rite poor, and a bouse of correction for 
the idle and vi^aut. It afterwards came to he used 
aaa plaoeof punishment for criminals. As belonging 
to’ tW tsity of London, it is under the control of the 
Wd mayor, ^d not under the sheriff. 

JBaiBtt*, i(8ax. 6ri,^e; Ger. fcrecte).—A stme- 
ture of w»od,i atone, or iron, thrown acros.s a river, 
or any uhannel to vhicb water flows, for the transit of 
passengers.aud goods from one side to the other, or 
ay^ a railway, to Oftrry a roadway above it at a higher 
toveL • Bridges thrown across a valley for the pnrpose 
6f conveying water ar* called arjuednets [»ea Aytrs- 
Bvesfh »nd those for carrying » railway or road nay i 
ovw.si valley are culled viaducts (sec Viadcct). iUif-l 
IkreabitetnM arc given to bridges according to ar.y dif- 
torettcetotheirvhoiistcuction or difference of purpose.] 
They mar bo broadly claseifhHi as fixed or tnovablo. j 
An^g the fixed bridges arc the ovdiiiiary bridge, the 
.Wu^iision bridge, toe tubular bridge, the frame] 
bridge, the lattice bridge, and the skew bridge, a 
tetrfety df .the ordinary bridge, introduced by modern ] 
engineer* to allow * railway to pas* over a road | 
or river at-an angle otherwise than a right angle, 
wiiliout altering the direction of either, or ptucing 
tbe pier* otlierwise than, parallel to the direction 
cf tpe atrsom (»»e Sospssbiox, TcBi'i.»«,_,FaA»iE, 
iw'WXCta,', Sagw BaihsK); aud, Htnong movable 
■ 4urldge*,*r* the floating bridge.^ying bridge, draw. 
Itriclge, »Bd *#ing-bridge. (AVr EtiBRr, PnoartMO 
Biad«w, l>»avruait>oa:) U3itary bridges are of 
M entiiw^ 4iffetei«t. nature, ami are mdiced under 
' stpotitor hted. (Ifos BatPoE, Mrprrauy.)' I'ho tech. 
niowl terms wnplGywd iti brhlgepbuildiog with regard to 


.lAh jtenggidly riri the thrust of thowbote scries 
«iic&^*s» *r* ewBed the abutments) thos* in the bed 
the rixeanto ariiieh the arehas spring, th* pier *} 




and rite fllltog to bet werit th* toj) of lli* dri^e* and fibs 
grasdwnyi 1^* apandrii. It inay atoo ha remarirad, ibltt 
fhe tarnr arch w applied to the itepetave ojfriiat Inm 
when mad* of atone, briefc, br; haati ubn f while, la 
biddtte* of wood and wroalfht iron, it) is c^lad the bay. 
The bridges of the anctoats stepewr to have beri). elti^ 
•ily and nutkilftilly made of broad'atoitat'rir ptonk* 
resting on pcrpendiculsx pisWK ritbbngh they warn, 
Sfiht Co construct efficient temporary‘bridges for the 
tranaportation of largo bodies of troop* werote ritee* 
and pieces of water of considerable breadrii,-a*ertecad 
in the passage of the HellespoBt by Xerxtei WO a.O,, 
when he led across an imineiMie..arniteof Benhi'na'aiid 
aiixiliarv troops for the invasioa weebe.' ' 'Bridgea 
about liome were made of wood, even ftfiriir rite CioM» 
Maxima , or great sewer of itomCvbaditoan atteeeeafii]^ 
arched over. The famons wooden bridse that’Blera* 
tius Codes so bravely defended when Il*sni 3ftriiwui» 
menaced llom.s, woa made of wood; and {t imMaiM 
that the earliest known bridge of atoite wvs^riie^ratety■: 
end, perhaps, the first stone bridge evwhs^ik'riaa rite: 
Bona SenatoriuB, now the Ponte fiottoj lmHt by'O. 
Flavins Scipio, 127 n.o.; but to later ago*, thonii^ 
nificent bridges end viaducts built uiidCr the Cftears pi 
various parts of the empire, give the Botnah p(m{derite 
credit of having introduceti the art of bridge.^tKiMisff : 
into Europe, and, indeed, show them to have been rite 
origiimtore of the art with respect to the a^Btetioh of 
the arch to snefa a purpose, nlthoogh the Ctuhtee dlaim 
to bate constructed arobrii bridges at a ::far earlier. 
period, which is a matter of d«mbt, oWingto th» uu- 
certninty that exists with regard to the trath of tbirir 
chronohvgical records. Among the ntimerous bridge* 
built bv the liomana msy be mentioned thatVvWch'wa* 
erected by Trajao over the Danube, e<»iisist.itkgOf twi)aty 
semicircular arcliies, with a span of ISO feat, *prin|^D|! 
from abutments fit feet wide and .dS feet ttabkA*ta 
heicht of 46 feet above the surface eff the rite#. Stida 
bridge no longer exists, having been de*t.ri»yv4 Ha* 
drian in prevent the Dacians irom using it a* A means 
of making incursions ou the Ihtmau territp^. With 
the decline of the Ifoman empire, bridge-btflldtog waa 
neglected until the time of Chari«ranJ>nt^ who 
tilted aeonicty known as the order of the dtt 

Pc-nf, or Brethren of the Bridge, whose dtity it was to 
see to the erection and repairs of bridges »nd .rite esta- 
biishtuent of ferries in.varions parte Of Fraince and 
Germany, among whose rarliest works are reckoniMl 
the bridge of Avignon, over the Ehono, and that of 
llotisbon. A fresh hnpiilse was given to bridgA-bUtldi 
ing in France by the cstuhlishtacnt of the cotps of the 
Poni» «t Chtmaaiin, abbut 1726, who Imilt tha Fdnii do 
la Concorde at Pari.s, and many Other noteWe bytdgOB 
at Blois. Orleans, and Haiimur, and in varibtt* parts of 
the country. In .England, ibe first atotie bridge buUt 
was that of Bow, tiear Stratford, to 1687, fptlawed by 
old Itondoa Bridge, tn 117(1. Old WesUntostwr Bridge* 
completed in ITdt), was once c<.)nsldercd rite'.finest is 
the world; but it is surpassed by the new ateticturs 
which has been erected in its placa. In iTrS*'3tfr. 
Pritchard, of Shrewsbury, c<lninj,encwd tto pptot^ 

tiop of cast-iron liridges by pitting up b«« i: 

brookdate; and this cianipln of the iplaptiriioh'ii^^ 
iron-work to the forrontion of lirtoges was followed 1^^ 
Wilson, qf Sunderland, and Tcifofd. Stooe thfi tSdSl- 
meiicement of tlie present century, tlto art trf oritU|** 
hiiilding has rapidly developed it self under thai^utre-i 
ments priKltieed by the iniroduction .of gaitiray*. and 
the inereased factlit ies of locomotion, And tbd retort I*. ^ 
shown in the new forms of the anspenaipn bridge,tlto j 
wroiight-iron girder brirtgc, the lattice bridgr-anu tbP 
tubular brkigo, as exempliiled in theMenai Atid CtteW®* 
susperiaiiin bridges, the High Level Bridge At Iwyk 
castle, and the Britaiinia, Conway, aBdi0MtMfa tnlnnlhr . 
bridges, the lost nameil of yrbtoh i* *1*0 ktvowo as ri» 
Albert Bridge. The bridge' over tls* 'Delaware ok 
Trenton, in America, and the ISlaflitrft aospwwion 
bridge are also magniflceiit bridgelh «»d kho Victoriai 
Bridge over the 6t.. l.awrepce, to Canada, Is the ktrgest 
lubbiar bridge in the world. There' ate manypotote 
fjfgreat importance to be cphridtBreS before Jtleatgamjr 
and.coniiuencing the je<tostotiutipa of a hridga sterosa 
any piece of water, and toe':fd^ and ibature «f toe' 
bridge should depend oioiidyviB the teanU* dteWeS 
front a coreittl inquiry Into tiiwe BO'Ota- For inataaofo 




9 HW tfmr .iMmo, a 
WmMBT tvtt WP<Uflb»*hM«W;f KMfll- 

•wylljir • jh-wNt 4i|«Stte(e i*» wppV JNmb • wnJw- 
«bwl «r nMKHr tnilfM m Mp«rn«ftl «»«ni( md flawing 
MtoicK 3%* point«« lUiea, tio M fint 
u« MtMt or waterWAT that >« »ecM« 
that tho br»d|i;e thould tihe wil^ 
letor of the utrMm 1 b« extant 
os the eupergciai extent, sbepe, 
Sj|>d|;MAi)||{i!id&nhsi)aB of the country that fred* the 
ntmTDf«t ihoirndgc >• to b« throrrn lindf^ee 

bfliH ih utgOhsIHet, or «t w rieem wbieh flow through 
land* OT Aponnt* or Mknd^oAtutn, jn which the volume 
of wsUr jkhUhOk Sniier ui euinrct to little larmtion, 
rotfOW ]»«»!• wnterwfti, while Hioee whuh run 
through which it cteep and hilly in tbaractrr, 
and ootrtaftti ttnderlmg etrata of granite, hmcetone, 
aod«lani,«K lup}* or tbich clat and loam, winch will 
not alxtorb any eiti^ilnn till of riun, rtqmce a waterway 
of cotHildtrable extent Thus under the former com 
ditiotth^ tbt Waterway of a bridge wonld not inquire a 
gieater depth then oue inch lor every square mile of 
ground tiiat topphrs the nver that passes under it, 
Mhiiain aoiiatncs where the ground is very strep and 
nounteiAon*, the strat a non abaorbenl, aud the rains 
heavy and frequent, produehig sudden floods, a water¬ 
way eqntvaJtmt to foui feet and a halt per square mile 
of wateiwiMid isWvqmsite It mnst be remembrred that j 
ibeae dhismiuotM firm the oppo ite eitrimts of a 
eedle, or the greatest and least depth ot waterway re 
qntved jper Muare nule, a < rdin^, to circumstaiuia 
and that, aithnngh a suth itnt amiunt of waterway 
would lie eeourttd in th i ase win ro the depth al 
lowed U of eueh narrow lints, I ridges are seldom 
huklt, in flat oountn s suvb as Holland, with s i 
small ap allowattee for depth, or in nmautainous aud 
hdly districte with so inuih >ir«tiu impuitacce to 
the waterway IS the character ot the stream, its ave¬ 
rage velocity and liahiUt y to sudden int reaae must be as¬ 
certained before determiuiog tlic nutid er ami strrngih 
of the piers to he olated m tbn bol ot the riv r 
3 he piem wii) natnrallv t nd t dnniinsh the hrea ith 
ofclanael throu^ whuh the waters pm, causing an 
Bccuntttlatino or the waltr in m< diatcly ul< >ve the 
bridge, wnd, la consenut nee of tb s an im r* ase of; 
vekmltj below The fewer ibe mimlor of puis fbe' 
bttfertbteUeases, narticularty inbnignigiivers winch 


ns IS the, CAM with nvers that run ovtr shingly and 
robhy atrata. The required amount of waterway and 
the iciu»acter of the stream having been ascfitaincd, 
the purpose for w)u«h the bn Ige is ini ended to « rvc, 
and the weight the piers an 1 an hes will hsve to bear, 
piii the Man lato account as tne form end meihoii of 
c^nstruonoo to bo aitoptyd in building these parts of 
(ho bndfeo mainly deiwnd on these points It is an 
invanabm rule that the piers should rmn at least as 
high, or* little higher, than the level atisniod by the 
water nvwr when ewolh n bv a heavy flood msh- 
ing friwM ^e uplands, this wul eflcitually previit 
the watrw freuttrising at any time us h gh as the key- 
auwe (pf Ms* arch, which wnll innttrailyaftvct ibe 
atainWty nftS* bridge They must also be coustruoted 
of a siiiidtty th proportion to the t irc« ol the current, 
and the Acigbt they must sustain in a vertical direc- 
ImC, asthay are not intended to snnpnrt the lateral 
UitcyttCftbeiMMiKtii, Whithis eemrsm differed, is the 
casfft «f bridge* of great tern tb thinugli the entire 
aerie* *g«tn«t Mi* mntwie abutnienta at tb* aides 
Afrer •coming nnwnr foundation* for theidiutinents 
ami Ptfeni, whico often hare to be made of masRea of 
» Hid maancry cr conerete (we Ooncasn, CorvEu- 
Tk m), within clfMiupiled mojowire* (we ytirs) annh fiw i 
h( low the h«i of (h« river, o*»«S to the nature of th* i 
•ml and Ihe gtmhtirtcal ftirmatoon nndemeath, the next | 
thing wdlt he tnodcUtatetheweigl^ of the paimnglcMid, i 
the weight «f the •npertnottmheidl mas* between thel 
tmiwiu of gnd the inhdMgy, and th* WN^^ 
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parti are tonnd by caWi&lo) 
turemeot of the «arae Wttl 
exerted by the »trMigth of tb 
pieini, it can be ealoolated by • 
tb* mean velocity of the water a 
of the end of the pier exposed tc 
shoold be protected against the 
the addition of what are oallec 
pieces of miBcnry the IionzontaJ 
equilateral triangle, projecting from Mte hf tig* 
pier* in the form and exercismg the fhttffjfMM* of a 
wedge, whiih divide the water m iti CM*^ IMkd 
thereby materially li seen the mOmentttSt vnm wWli 
it comes acaimt tlioin In non-tidai rtthet* fWWsatCn 
need only tie placed im th tt side of th* jpmf *»h»db » 
onpofled to tho direction of th* vtreani, tMl 

nvers they should lie added on both Side*- 'WlRtn^lpMd 
to the form ol the arch to be employed, hn fd&MhSd W 
segmental arch is most t legant tn appearstt^ MThb 
ciuarlr a segmtntal arch, whieh is onAtmth wtlHli 
circnmference ot a circle, sabtending ah aojd* «f mi% 
in which the versed sine is exactly e^*l to 
of the span In segmental arcoe* the latentthtdlftCiif 
I fan ahutmenti IS greater titan in any otimr frTUU mllA 
the voassoirs forming an arch on this ooaftfrmmwfeM* 

I all be out from tie same mould, ae well gs 
semicircular arch, they can be erected athHV Soxhttw* 
than an elliptic d arch But when the •eihieicindar' 
fuim is used, unless the banks of the river bh'IMCy< 
steep, and the approaches to the bridge areMBm a* i* 
warrant Its adoption, tbi roadway lauat neoasMT^Iw 
kept at a considerable height above the hvrta of w* 
wati r, partiiukily if tho water in the rtvcr h* sidf)|«ctt 
to gii at increase after heavy rams, as th* ptera hatnt 
bo rai cd above the level of the flood-Hne, HSb* fol¬ 
lowing bridges in various part* of Great |t*$taln and 
1 reland aflord good examples of »uch rottStraetioik* 
with elliptical, bciuh ircalar, and segment*] AedWaa, 
lUiptua! —iKindon Bridge, Blacktriars Bridfih Wa¬ 
terloo Bridge and Limeruk Bmlge RciniWirmwar t<— 
Stichport Bridce the Hi val Border Bridge, "SwiSiUii 
and the Dee, Uickwond, and Tyne Vianet*. Seg- 
j mental —Ch, etc r, Coldstream, Glasgow, Tmrhesihnry, 
and t auxhall 1 1 ulges, with old BodhMtOr Snafle,! 
and the Tale Royal %iadoct th* Arahe* of th* two 


i angle of 00® A greater extent oi sns« oon be ob¬ 
tained in suspension nid tub dor hridgr% m 3 tiwa* 
coustructod with cast iron girder*, tilsn in bridge* of 
masonry or brickworb The arch of th* bxu]^ at 
Chester which is in > feet o span, with a riM arvCFsed 
sine I f feet, is perH<ips tlu largest bnilt of stone u* 
this country In budding budge* of eton* *r Iniek- 
werk tlio engineer has to exercise groat car* ht th* 
construiUin id the centre orwoodenfnumnf onwldch 
rW aioh IS bnilt (Sfe CrNTXiw*^ flliepmunpal 
rcqiiiiements for • leutre an that it ehoala ha wall 
hriioed together with cross limbwrs, to Avoid any flls- 
plwcment of th* trusses laterally, that it should b« 
exactly similar in outline to the enrve propewed finrth* 
mtra los, or line formed by tlie lower and* of th* Vont* 
soirs of which th* arch » composed, alloWMiee behig 
made lor the enmpraeMnn of the wooden frame under 
the hcBw weight that i* to be piled Upon it, »»d that 
it should be supported in such a manner that it con he 
easily removed without iinury to tiHsltrchassoon aa 
the masonry i* completed Th* eomintni pbni is to 
support the centring on welgea, which are «nvM out 
when tlie stonework is flmshed j hut tb* IVflBch have 
adopted a plan of resting it on simifliags. which can^ 
easily ramoTcd witbiwt causing any vSbratoon » 
fresh masonry, which must Im iwoduwd, aM o»ett 
mtb * 01 * 00 *lujnry (o tn* woilb ’MeretM wedge*are 
stimok oat hy blow* of a hammer. Woodefthn^* 
are ofUm twied Inttead or atone n coentriM aoeh ** 
Ametica. where timber i» cheap, hut tin 9 ar» tow* 




















ewt won »B bridgi builiimg Vt PJati 
H a sertioB ■)f an an h f 'V « wlo i bnd^f, 
(K^#llb«ln«M «xaitipl«B (t aatodi^brnljt m ctiautici 
HM<1 ttnff <. iinti a) ai hex 
4 ||ipOT220t<*«t apati, and inieet lift ibn ji tire 
M illicit, the road 2b i 1 1 a ide, beiidt » f vjtl 


bMWntMil* Ol 7 feet on «ad> side Die arohrs and piers 
hilatKS blotka ot fpwnle with shoit ci ii lU r 
AM pier, ttiP haiiixhiH, at is us lai in 
tMUntiu hrui^ee hr spandnU or tint,itudiMai walls 
ilf nnw JHhtMAd with flat st mt a an 1 t xtenu ng < rer 
wa$P the span <ti tlie arch Iht 11 maiin'c r bei»t( 
ihpranul with earth or (.ran 1 wbw h is »Uj c in 
tsftpm the «ti>U<s ronriDc tie simntlnla lix 
holli^ ri^pWOiH hfltirtteii the uaih ureeaieliilh (liHoi 
hhayp e*4 prwded with ontU is he! iw ir onii r t 
attOKltW M(n jhrnt beeaniirv n cepl im I s ( watt r wbu h 
to tb» (Jutahiiiiy oi the atruttnie 
tgratii) til ilie materuU is such tliai 
ivtimwtnraof the jiraniti wetphi <»a< tly two tons, of 
WfWpSKaehn'Ir (h>« ton, and of the earth a ton and an 
iftfflifffi HAhee the wtipht of the whole may be ub 
twm||MnhUioaiin«x(.dBtateineut — 


I ht tbd atreh atnnes 
rffithe inserted aruh 
a^epandnl betwemi ihciu 
MMespatidril walla 
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bi^ oiihA bnok spondnU 
tdtoDOOorera . 
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ht, md tram a eootndenttiOB of the 
anateriaihi exbtliitei! jh tbe plate, we 
t ]||^-«roh teemiiuued where thi 
tthliera ibepteria rqaivo- 
tlwbie feAt of (rraiute, 
bme i^Oddd Otunbeft 23,^> ‘da 
n 


sp <( ptn tut they an < xxeaied by 
[ ill h til tb (I mss nhii b torm the oitirndd <#eaO|M 
U{ a t i r the a) ntnii tits w M exearatAl db|td to Um 
r t vil r)t lav (. 11 * 1 1 rath uniti'r the bed of the 
1 in I suhI the mas lury was sunk into (he e<(llA of 
tl> 1 041 It was bmli up thiefly of ettuMdi dietKMury, 
an 1 the rest til rut 1 Ui lain v» -y eJode toi ttBBWlor 
i t irs ■« anl bai i(, (lit baffc pawfowiieAftt theahepe 
of a wi pv util g to the banh 2’he wine walla 

weie , iivt 1 h i / itil lUi tnl mtieally fithorldg;*, 

win h was con pliiLi 1 i s c t »t of Ud tw, le 27(hl, waa 
I ten ptriect 111 Its ) .Its the iioiiw irk SltihR!ah neatly 
* us I puce if/nil ar( nr-i " At ftu 1, Kate JCJCTHL , 
»iBt,i'< »i I'l t" .. ^ tb new Tt estmmatdv Bth^, 
ierictiifrop It I us 21 ('pir fhe tiewawma 

I bo 111 111* at I IV »ii r H n it Miuhie ddal^i to 
aiiort with the urchitc tuii. t the JloKiea w Parliav 

I nun an) eons St s t e\ peunifia lhe4lwtaroh 

II IB h suit j» u“> fi 11 11 pail wuh a nie IW fedt 

*iiom li niti Ilium t t Ml ad ltl5 (tes, *rtl» of 

117 ltd f> loilea tti tint i It i t rf K iniheib WemjKM 

otnie‘i aiicii'iiii lutii, r etitfi ar(h|bil|IStwh(i-ta 
span, with a nil ot lifit lheIow>waw|* 
ftnt M iw Iriuiti d turn On iho IShtrwiy (wSe (imw# 
are als two arimll tail 1 at hi a Jueludnif mMitr tbd 
whoti 1) niflh Ilf the hii IkW mat 2ie (alh^Cltdwlh> ThO 
wicllh of thi li It nciiduio; the pOflMw Mmeh 
Side S H I Itn I I tl e I « Wuetlfin Of |«» 1 (^ 11 ?«*t» 

m iMt r llri <(;t M< i'ai«A avoid’d thOuiinOel^Kiiatwa, 
Sue V tides w > Ir len at inti rvadt Of mi 
cttifro n letifii 1 1 itirni iV owiwf ln!«(Ms»(iWi pierj 
iron sbriiChlriK was n tr idu td between tbeeoto 
an lueiosure, till 1 *is«)(riiantt bemy deybidtwi^t^plffiknil 
wiibiM 1 unlit I (ties were tMa dyiyne ^ o^fha 
art a so im lost d at iiiteiiala of ihfwe |i|iws djwpetef pnd 
fool feet tb I other from t ettlw *0 
was filled in lietwc m tbero 0® tW'iw® 8l»eed 
two lavera of (htuth latidUi(|« waf and 

•yuiB these (he piers were iiutih, idiwn <!#« Stef •ll>o*d 
rnnity daftim, 1 .1 timeive ttaW 


The beodvruy iit eeuf re npenhtd M 
way nearly level It wna WMaaei 
Bbder eontroet liy Meeara* IStwl 
ssod iiib, but 4 tewyaibn%( 
tocilc plane i!b tim apmf of fSiW ! 
spent upon ita Aonsttwitlblt JUw 
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<0n Hitf J|)#rt»jj«i«, wt oa «ia 

4sMani%ei»Mwta«t^ rb«' 
j^MvA, m AoniiAnnhM, imt 
mt to nil tmwb at tho totrf «s 
M|(A «T«n to to mueh m> formed lu ouci 
j 11 ^ hf sl« 83 lion Vni o f tbo 
to pefMidr three hundred feet nthei 
im hl»d(te And eneh f« Kfi]) the ttete of the 
pfiJtoUfTM Hntlt prior to the !I<i;h«rKv ^it, 
i W. 0 sa< By this sot the rosd itscU pst^sint 
wtofoe to 0 I itdgo lh«r«s(t<r to )>r limit 
ttMtirpd tgr tht. pstish, or other tiartit.e buuud! 
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Ci*. Bur. Jotiraki, 

Tubutef Bndftw byI»*nipi*«iyj, ty«ltd^Ui 
ia Cunktruotuni d« iPoftto Itdbl^ttM, 
Piute X. _ 

Hunt's Mercb. Mne., VoJ. XX3X«p>4M| 
Zi spans ure each iltetr 


suHPEifsios n»i»ai!». 




^AXS OP Bbidgr. 


^iaimCfitfriaRe Bndge... 

iCrOHMitiil. (proposed to be built 
i Lonroso tlie Hudson river, 42 miles 


Total 
length 
in leet. 


Ko, of 
Upaiia. 


2.499 


Longest : 
Span. 


1,2<'4 

i,eoo 


HpuabsS. 


Sc Am., I'ol XX , p. 218 Tk» bridge te 
uboutu tniie oeiovrKingara FaU*. • . 
Journ. Frank. Inst., Yol. i.tVIL>p. lOS. 


Hotuo^ a* Oporto . . 

M«A«i Bng......,.^.. 

St. Jotai^e. X.B.. ... ... 

IfMtiriUo, over Cumberland . 

Batb, twftic Hanabo .... 

Hiagwa Shibood Bridge.. 

Peibonrg, Switaeriaud .. 

Ziewiaton (7 miles}, below Niagara 

>'^3ifn|2iicto& and Danville Boilroad 

HmH #».«e Bridge, If.T. City. 

-t'l' ' ■ 


'‘hen Built. ? 

Span. 


S5S 

1S25 

mi 

f853 

«22 

1850 

650 ■ 

1819 

670 

1.S54 

. 823 


1,0-13 

1^6 

1,220 


1,600 


i Sup. to Woale’S Bridges^ p. 144. \ ' 

' Chain cable. Mahaivs Civ. Bug., p. SSS. 

1 Sc. Am., Jane 19th, 1952. 

Destroyed by Kobe! Gencml Floyd, Feb., 
1 18«1. So. Am., March 30th, I860. 

Totallencth, 1,230fact. Joor.Frauliilnat., 
X'ol. X VII. j 3rd Series, p. 300. 

Jour, li’rank. lust. 

■Ibid., Vol. XXIII., Snd Scries. p,14l. 

Sc. Am., Jiiuo 1st, ISOX. Blown dowp, 
Feb., im 

Jonr. Front-. Inst., Yol. 3aXIX„ 3rd 
Series, p. 230. 

Proposed, Journal Frtuilt. -diheti, Yol. 
LXXXlV„p. m 


BaUiMtvBSLiS, in Mil., a forlincation intended for 
'itSk* defleuce of a bridge, built cither to secure the 
> tMiddgaiiiom the sudden uttaOk of au enemy, and then 
i'anauBg'an essential portion of the regniar works con- 
aten^Mfor the defence of any town, or thrown up 
' ’btt^^lO'leottro the retreat of an army across a river, 
'..ahdl'^voailldo a amaU body of defenders to hold the 
■ffttSlKf tn check nncil the retreat has been safely 
' affeetedL eaitd means have been taken to destroy the 
'bris^ VJ which the passage has been mode. The 
0 «inuaiOBlfon& «f a bridge-hesd is a breastwork open in 
' iha xwr, ctfering a ssHent angle to the attacking force; 
^D formed by bastions regularly connected 
Iw oenStanU,'or: by^ ^ a series of redoubts. The most 
. Ihmatwktf Fbsition lor a bridge-head, or tiU>Jit-p/nd, 
gd »is geiforatiy called, is when the bridge which it is 
' - jutmsifm to dkdend is situate at a re-entering bend of the 
'' where the river forms on arc, haviug the chord 

'WMmtttbtonds it on the some side as the bridge-head. 
C ' Bridges ofe temporary nature, 


^ ___for the passage of troops and artillery 

[ a| l4rh<r> of VMdous kinds. 'The best arc those 

' <:im;ahl wf pontoons and casks (sec Poptoom) ; 
|l';^:t»aiiy other sorts, of which the foUuwing 
‘«ary i-r-L. A bridge of boats, made witli 

___ boatg, if they can bo obtained, laid to- 

sdde, on which trestles are ^aced to 
—ity.of height, thaf'Sttstain a roadway 
.B, ^bd rope bridge, dnly nsed when 
IsMtXOwsmd the banks ste^. 3. The boat. 
liiQdi&'to maka wbfoh some boats mo laid 
iii'gwM4##keed ladrosd the igunwi^ 
awsittwiap;.foliwtf' ,df- afottt j^UnkSi... The 

i n^dge onimbars snpported on strong 
.ri|g|il^at:|aforvals. across the Siredm, 
.^i:|^*iW*‘jsnjg4o»if U» fop, mibmy 


I stones attached to the bottom. S. the raft bridge, 
formed of planks lashed to a frome of timber .or treet 
foiled on the spot. d. The pile-and-spar bridge, con. 
Isisting of a double row of piles,to which s;^rs ore 
j iaslied thot supixirl timbers laid across them. Tbsre 
jare also what are termed dying-bridges, The ewins 
dying-bridge consists of one or more iioats atta&ed 
I to a rope, which is fastened at the other emd.fo a biioy 
jin tJio middle of the river, or to a stake in mie of iu 
banks : the boat is carried across the stream by th« 
action of the current, and hauled back fo tbs short 
from which it started Ity means of anothef p<^ The 


trail dying'bridge is a boat orraft sttsc 
to a guioo.ropo fixed neross the stream to stskfo 
either bank, and drawn backwards and foriksirdh. .; ' 
BuinGKTrsBs, Btufiixiiss, or BfosirniKii, 
e-/i«»,-~A religious order, foondod by 8t, Bridgat ol 
Sweden, in 1314, and afterwards confirined by Y, 

Tbu first iDouastery of the order was srsotsd atWad* 
steua, in East Gotldoiid, and serired as the foddel 
for others. The order professed gr^t mortlSaatiddj 
poverty, and sclf-dsnial, as well as oovotioai it sjpread 
greariy, not only in bweden, but also 
Aetberiands, and other ports of Bnrops, It was tttp: 
pressed iu bwedeu at the Beformatitm t bnt thuAtai 
still establishments of it ift Italy, Pdrfofihl^ sWd ofosi 
parts. . . . 1 . ■ 

liBltlOEWATKa TiUtAXJSghi 6ri4fti«Wfc>4ISPe.i4l?» lari 
earl of Bridgewater, by bis will, sutfod Fsbfaary 2{ltb| 
1923, directed oertain trnriees foinrisri 

in tbs public fuud^ the sUmof 
at the disposal (liHbe. prriddririsM rifo ibhbbriitg 
the Boyol Hoeiety of lamdon, to b* pUd to tbs pripri 
or persons nominated Vjf him, wbo sbail bw sjp^iitd^ 
fo write, ptiu^laadpiublaS^ 1,1100 ccioiiie ofw work *'t}a 
the Power, wtsdoas, aikiil' «• msml- 
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etsuv. to divide it puiai^ to be (pven 

to eiKBt difiineajt penon* w m imuiirdittiticttreetiitis 
trn «ai»«eta 0 d»»e 9 t«d uritb tbe oriK<tuil tiieme. !|'he 
•«verN soiyoi^ wiibtbedietiDffaiihej autborsaelected 
to write upon tben, were m iollovre;—^1. The AdepN 
etioa of KxtmrUttl Ifatare to t)ie Moral end Intellectual 
Constitution of Men^ by T. Chalniore, D.D^ 2, Che* 
mistry, Metooraloi^, wnd the Function of Digestion, 
.*oiiMMr«d With referonoo to Natural Theoloi^',* by 
Williain Frout, M<P>i 3- On tha History, Habits, 
end lustihote of iA.nitn»l»» by the Bev. William Kirby; 
*. On OeolotCf Und hlineriiloR^^ by the Hev. Wiilium 
Huokland, ; 6 , The Hand, ite hleclmniam and 
Vjtal J5n®i»rraeuts, us evincioj' Besiijn, by Sir Charles 
6 . The Adaptiition of External Xature to the 
Thysleal Cohdition of Mun, by Jolm Kidd, M.D.; 7. 
Astvouomy and General Thysics, considered with 
rercreoee to Ntttnrul Theology, by the Rev. William 
Wliewell ; fi. Animal and Vegetable Physiology , eon. 
eidei^d with refereneo to Notnrul Theology, by P. M. 
Boget, M>X>. Ail of these works have since been re- 
priuted h>y Bohn in his Scientidc BUirary. 

Bailwl ir»^{Lut. breoit, ^ort), in Law, is a concise 
atateraeht bt the facts in a c^se before a court, and of 
ilie evidence in support thereof, with obsen-utions of 
the attorney or solicitor engafjed for the party on whoso 
tiohalf It is prepared, and rolereneos to decided cases 
ttfreotiiig any legal points in dispute. It forms the in- 
Mructioiis to counsel who ha.s the management of the 
cause on behalf of the client, and it should, as far as 
poasible, develop all tliiit can be collected in favour of' 
the opjKirient, so as to give an opportunity to counsel 
to aalicipate what may bo advanced to the ptejudiocof 
bis dient. Aftcv delivery of the brief, it is usual to 
have a consultation with counsel, who advises with his 
junior (if one be retained) and tlio attorney or solicitor, 
and deterniincs on the course to be taken before a jury 
or the court. 

Biucy, in the Engli.sb Prayer-book, denotes the 
aovarcigu letters j>ate»t aulliorising a collection for 
»charitable imrijose. They are directed to be read 
among (be notices aRer ino Kiceiie Creed. — JZrf. ' 
Il'Wk'a Chiiteh Dictionary. 

Bkibf, Pavst, a poiitideal letter di.spatched from 
the court of Itome to princes orotber high picrsonages. 
A papal brie^ diflhrs from a papol bull in being less 
oiMple, and in btnng always wrilien upon paper sealed 
vViib red wax, with the piopc’s private seal, the hsher- 
iuan's rin^; hence it concludes with Datum JRomtr, tub 
unuiiJo piscnteri* (given at Rome, under the ring of 
the flsbermau). The papal bull, on the other hand, 
is always written upon the rough side of a sheet of 
parbhuient, and in ancient Gothic eharuoters. (See 
Farati.) The papal brief is issued to decide 
uffairs of inferior importance to those adjudicated 
lipdn/by thiyiapai bull. 

Baio, or BaiosBTi.vg, brty (Fr.), in Mar., a name 
generally applied to a snuarc-rlgged tucrcliuntman 
with tw'o tnasts, though rnarinera of different countries 
■sj, ^ apply it to 

B*ia. lohgth, and 

. fastened to a 

yard, which hangs paraUel Ifo Ibo dadh ; but in a brig, 
the (hreinost: edge of tha nwhsail is fastened in dif^ 

, ferci^ places to hptwSi, Vfbich encircle the maintpaat, 
and Mide 'up aad.aowp it as the sail is hoisted or 
, 3S7 , . . .. ■ 


lovwsdi It is extended hy a cafFAboys ab4‘Si| 
want. This term is also uacd to dhjdgnate 
light, ilati, open veartl, which oan be probeti 
hy iwils or oars,used either for fighting bt tfivi 
Biuafaiw, My-tsW* (Pr.), in Mil., atettnap 
body oohsisuns of two or more regitneotg 
twohrigadea thws composed (hrmtag a dtrisioa of*# 
army sent into the deld. When a guraher gf c 
are stationed in any camp, such a* the gsupi 
shot or the Ourragh, they ore graerall 
brigades. A brigade larics oousfflerabiy In wnter^al' 
strength, as it may iuciude from two to fix t>atts$oiks 
of infantry, or the same number of squadthms pf 
cavalry. A brigade of urtilieryooiwistB of twoot tlirhp 
batteries, either of loot or horse artUlerf, and eight 


horse artUlex)^, and eight 
men form what is citUed a brigada of tappers a^ 
Miners, The terra Household Brigade is appiidd to ’ 
the household troops, consisting of the Horse-fiuardi, : 
Life-guards, and Foot-guards. ‘ 

Batuana-MajoB, an oiScer who je attamred, to p' 
brigade to perlbrm dnties similar to thoed of the ad¬ 
jutant of a regiment, and acta as an aidordaAamp'to 
the brigadier-goneral. He must be a captiaB tsr enb- 
altern officer, and is generally selected fmmtMBOaKtlM 
captains of the regiraents forming fbe bngadOt ' 

BaiOAniEu-GansnAi;, irte-a-deer', the aawt jfieeieb 
in Mil., to the officer selected to take tho copiv 
mand of a brigade. The post is generally given to oaa 
of the colonels commanding the regimenta of v^sdeh 
the brigade is composed. He holds temparaiy nnk 
between a colonel and major-general. 

Bbioaks^ ‘{See Bawdit.) 

BaiUAWCIKK, brig'-an-deea (Vr. MganSai)^ A 0Oa| 
of mail composed of small scales or pieeea of mOtal 
sewn upon a closely-llttiug tunic of hoeitor teatbsra 
and soitieiimes covered externally with the aama mato- ' 
rial. It seems to have resembled thetegnlatedarmoor 
of the time oC Stephen. 

BaiCiiir'B HisnASs, or OEAinrtAit Hisnaan ox agax 
KroxiiTS, brife», is a particular disease of the kid¬ 
neys, named after the late Dr, Bright, who Srai; ^ 
pointed out ita nature and .ciwraeter. H'idcMlte 
in a degeneration of the tissnes of tbdJ(ian|tya.‘,intO ' 
Tat, by which their secreting powers are is^aiitpdb^Mld 
the' urea is not suffiuiently separated . 

The distinguishing aharacteristic of tdus: dbidim is 
the existence of Mbumen in the mine, whlaii) though 
not invariably, is almost alweys present, Smd hi readay 
detected by its coagulating on the apptieation of best. 
Healthy urine contains no albumen, which is the grest; 
Agent in nutrition. It is obtained here sit the expense 
of the serum of the blood, and no disease so ptosely' 
approaches htemnrrbage in its power of impoveiisbipg 
<be blood and exbansting its red partiofee. Henoe 






<be blood and exbansting its red partiofee. Henoe 
arises that waxy and leucoptilegmatio aspect which so 
sirongty charSineriaes thb complain A, PatieQtSIahobrv 
ing under this disease are liable to fnSaunpMdiyAnd 
oougesiive states of other important organa; apdiiiswa 
coma, oouvnlsions, and apoplexy may oeenr dufthg its 
progresB. The heart, too, may beoome implidatSdi add 
dropsy almost always occurs, sooner or laterv This 
disease may be occasioned by severe cedd, reFrOssed 
pcrspiracion, or immoderate use of ardent spirits, and 
ft not ancommonly follows scarlet fever. In the tresh- 
inent, the secretions of the skin are to be eneoiuraged 
by the use of warm baths and diaphoretics, and the 
dropsical tendency is to be couateraoted, as far as 
pessible, by purgatives and diuretics, Hocal ffieeding 
IS frequently bciieiicial, hut general bieeditig is to tw 
avoided, from tlie exhausting tendency of the disease, 
Bbii. 1 ;., or Psabi.i bril (Plmroneetee a ilsh 

resembling the turbot in ahape, bat inferksr to it both 
as regards sise and quality. The Ifoudoa market ie 
chiedy supplied from the soutbeni emnt of Bnglaiid, 
where the brill is very plcitAlul. The brill is flistin- . 
guished from the tuiibot by the perfect smoothness trf 
its skitt, 'qrbieh is covered wRU inQiiaU seelea, and marked' 
with yellowish or rufuas stmts. As is the esse with 
the turbot, the lateral line nrst deeoribes an are ov» 
the pectoral flh8, arui then runs straight to (hem. 
3^e ViU very seldom attahgl: Au e^al weight «ntit the 
lterbot, raiwly gohig boydud iF ib. ft is Ihund with m 
deep water, as well as iu sandy bays. The sole ana 
e Adundef Ixffong to the same family ms (he brw. 
BjstLfitAjn!, iyiP-ydttt (Fr, iriftenOi » S'T*® , 
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Bdtiaili Ituseuio. 


to tiM diiupiond -wticgti eut tho Mqwiwft mftotter:-r 
Tlw ppnniMl ttoe, ckUed tbe h^IOi u mr* 

iremoM of» «i;imher ol' £»o«t«, 

iswl thM* i> *i«b& tho bend «be» «et.; 
'£iie proportSoB for tb« ebootd be bdf^ bteydUi 
uf tiie •tooei tBruiswted B ttaell febe jMa^Uel to ; 

UM oonnbisted nitibi the eunhoe by elongated 
ihoeta. Aa the qetnhedi««i is tbe must dommon na- 
tuniillbinB Bf Ae Btons, md the brilliant cut it by far 
the laoathShabtBeeoat to point of elt'ecti btmidbe beii^ 
BMMt BOOBOituodl fbr« that ean be adopted, it is 
jpBetBl^pM<Mired. (<Sss Buuoirn.) 

'ibVMKnnni. (5 m SnnraoK.) 

Iffti* {|Sa*. 'Water saturated or 

WBpreMatedwith common salt, llriue is either 
-iHVtittalk aa whot it flow* from briue-spriucs, or artifl- 
; joiril* when it ^ formed by dissolving siilt in vv^ater. 
:'"3iaW»HS])rhisa are Ibimtains which flow with salt water 
fnetena of IreA. There are several of them in dtf- 
BwshfcpnrUofEBglaud. . .- 

Bnatiisa, !»«'-«'!!» (8«*. irfrt/j), are the long, stiff, 
eoarse hairs frthen from the hog, and are principally 
wed hi bmsh'mahing. They are mostly Imported fr om 
WwMiA Poland to the amount of S,tKi|>,000 Ihs. 
Weit^t anhWlily. ThCT are Beparated into different 
gwitlee and esolonrs by children, the whitest being 
teeh^oally termed iiliei, the rest black, yellow, or 

gtOT,Mthe«aseina.r be, . 

UxisiOL DiSMOSfBs, brii'-tol, small brillisnt hei- 
Bgoosl crystals of white quarts, found in the limestone 
at 'Clifton, near Bristol. 

BstspBE, bre-soor' (Fk', brifer, to break), in Mil., 
WB ei^rt»a»ion applied to any part of a parapet or i-am- 
BUt which is Coivstructed in a diri'ction different to 
th^pstt of the fortification of which it forms a con- 
tinjfooa pdrlion. In field-works the term hmttre is 
applied to Idle faces of a star fort, or those of any line 
of diefenwve works eoniialing of a series of re-entering 
BadihUent'angles. . 

. Bwawtrta Mstai,, brit-Hn'-jia, an alloy of tin, 
lead. <ijntiwany, and brass, in very varying proiwr- 
tiona, some mitltprs neing equal parts ot Ihcae tni-lals, 
sridle others use an excess of tin aniouniing lo v t per 
«e»t. otthe whole, llritannia metal is much used for 
liqwdna, teapots, ic. iic,, on account of tlicoaae with 
wbiehiemay be wotked and polished. 

BsttARKlA Tpbi'I.a'b Bsipoe, 3 bridge hiiilt by 
'Idw directors of the Chester and HuKbnid railway, 
‘WW ^e Jtensi Strait, to connect the island ot' Angle- 
Bpy by railway with the roainland, mid admit of the 
tranaii of passengers and mails to llolyhead, en route 
fo Ireinjid, without inlemipfion, It was designed by 
Jtr. BobOrt Stephenson and Mr. Fairbairn, iho_ cele¬ 
brated etiglueers (.ire vol. 1. of this work), in Idlo, and 
Is ceroarkable for being the first tubular bridge ever 
erected. Stmt ittiiMirtant reqaisites have been siutsiied 
in the etawsteuctfon of ttiia and other bridges on the 
esme prinOijdB.—strength, lightness, a span of conside- 
ndde extent «fft.lu.vut the support of arches, and noa- 
interferenee with the navigation of the waters over 
wTii^ fliey are thrown. {See Tobvi-ab Bbihoe.) 

' 1'he bmidi»|t wn* coinweneed in 18‘U3, and the structure 
completely finkUrd in leliiO, one line of tubes iieinn 
thrown open for t raflle in the month of March in that 
year, and thh oilici" in August. The entire length ol 
the bridge is alKuit l.tiAil fet't; but the tubes extend to 
« distoce of ahont l.-iia feet from end to end, The 
turidgc (W|BMSts of a double line of tubes, cnch formed 
®f pieces of tubing, sniiportrd on three 

toiliitw oflBwsive mnsonry and two Hbntoicnts, one 
Mtlhe Affle^y siile.the other on the Caemarvoii side 
of theifratt. The princiyial or central support, cnlted 
feitanala To-' er, is built on a rock which rises 
*hoy«lto"bwelt'i'tiie wa in the middltuif the strait; 

fBCt.niheight,tbe heighiof the ma- 
■ BOBry fflB'vtMiih the tube rests being 104 feet above high 
'WAter-foBr^ Tbesu(>piwt«b«rweentbeoenttalt.oweraud 
Dtc abntiucuts are buil t near the shore on cither side, 
are abotrt feet in height. The span between 
- ‘&ie Uritanwia Tower and the tower on tbe Caemarvon 
• 438 f««t 3 inchea«»ttd between tins to wer and 

tbff SKSO' ifod j while the span between the 

Britatmia Tower and the tower on the Anglesey side is 
4S8 fe« »So«b«», and l>etwceo this tower itnd tbe ahot- 
SjKl tt» tubes (toretchkig from tower‘to 
359 


tower are twelve feet'b)nffer:'f)uui.'tifra 9 aitiaft;fBi^MW-' 
end, and considerabfr moto at ftba abutmeata) titer 
r«»t cm bed-tdales, wbteh move ob aad Mfe-of 

cast itm to admit of toe eaiBanwbh aua ooMraatfou of: 
toe metiu of wbicb toe tubes are compoaed, uodBr tbe 
iufiuenoa of heat and ©old. The tabe is bigfaer tothw : 
centre thau at raber end, the top betcig in the form of ' 
aparabolic curve-, the height extonmlly is the tahl^ 
is 30 feet, and ateitlier ends SafeetOinehM j iatefwtf^ 
it is. 36 feet high in the. centre, and'Ifi foet 3 inohea .t^-- 
toe ettremities, the thickness of the wUs bainlt Sfoati 
the width of the interior of thotobes is }3 feet e i»to#a, 
and is the snme throughout. The iron (if whlcB lb* 
tulles are made, exclusive of more toan Iwo iMJlioBe of 
rivets used to fasten the plates and gifdeM together* 
weighs 10,560 tons, of whioh 9,360 are wrotiffht iiroii j 
1,013, oaat-iron girders and plates; and 175, r^way 
beds and mils. There are nearlv 1,500,000 chbic fort 
of masonry in the towers and abutments. The loBK 
tubes, spanning the water (roni tower to WWW, were 
built on shore, and Boated off on pontoons j they weto 
then gradually and sucesssfully raised to their present, 
position hy enormous hydraulic pressure, an achieve¬ 
ment which is regarded as one of the most reinarkabk* 
engineering operations of mnderu times. The entire 
cost of the atruoture wa.s about feOOjiWO. 

Bkitisk Ahmt, (A'ffi A BUT,) 

BaiTisu Absociattoh fou tub A»v.A*rc»it*tra os' 
.SctawcB, is an association of men of ecienoe, which 
ntccts annually in ono of the larger town* of the 
t'niled Kingdom, and has for its object *|to give a 
Bttoiiger impulse and a more systematic direction to 
sfientiiie inqifirv,—to promote the interoouree of those 
who culiivato science in different parts of the Bntish 
empire with one another and with foreign philoso- 
phe.»,—to obtain a more geoera! attention to the ob¬ 
jects of science, and a removal of any disailvaatages of 
a public kind which impede its progreas.’' It is di vided 
into several sections, each of which has a president, 
vice-prceiiienta, secretaries, and couuc'h T!i« seetlctiis 
are as follows :-—A. Matbenmties and Phvsios) li. 
Chemistry and Mineralogy, iiioloding their nppiicatfons 
to Agriculture and the Arts; C. Oeology; J>. feadogy 
and Bolanv, iticluditi" Physiokigy ; sub-section 1). 
ITiysiolopltial Bcience; E, Geography and Etooology: 
F.'Economic Scienco and Statistics; G. MecliapicaV 
Seienec. liifo memticrs pay, on admission, tElO; an¬ 
nual subscribers pay £3 for year, toid HI every 
subsequent year; and assoc'lates pay Hf for admission 
to the meelioge, &c. Info niembers and annutd sub¬ 
scribers are entitled t'> a copy of too reports yrntiif. 
The association originated in a general feeling of the 
hiw state of seiei'i A' in England, and the first meeting, 
which was held at York in IfiSl, was brought about 
mainlf through the mstnimcntidiiy ot Sir David Brew¬ 
ster. Barge sums are unuunliy expended by the as¬ 
sociation in grants to individuals to enable them to 
prosecute seiciilific inquiries in particular directions. 

tiHiTiSH (IcM.—Itfitish gtim, or dextrino, as it i» 
usually called, from the property fiosSASsed by it of 
rotating a ray of )>i ilansed light to the right, fr simply 
torrefied st arch. 'To prepare it , it is only nooessary to 
heat starch to a temperature of SOtF, until it assuotca 
a bufi’caiour. .Stareii conswls of a goluble aubataoee 
eoid aiucd in an iiwoltiblc envelope.. By exposing it ■to 
heal , tlic envelope is broken, aud the laduWe matter iw 
set free. (.Vee Staiich.) It is much used bvcalico- 
jH-intera and dyers for thickening dyes and stiffettiiig 
fabrics. _ _ 

llai'ttfn MpsrnM.—This great nutional iuetitutipn 
owes its foundation to the will of Sir Hans Sioane, who, 
during a long and aueriessful careor as a physician in 
lAiiidfin, had 8ccninnist(*d, in additioft to a ooiisidOriibla 
library of books and MSS., the largwtt ooUcotiOTi of pb- 
jects of natural history and wovha sof art w-histemw,, 
fhese ho directed, on his death, whitsh took place ia 
1763, to bo offered to the British gwertHBOnt for 
,t20,0tt>, which he boliovod to be wApnodbwriih df their 
value. Fortunately; the ofibr wa* at once nceeptod.; 
The act‘J« Geo. II. 0 . 23, which authoriaed their pwr- 
ehase, direct ed the purohaoe alto of this H Mlcjan col* 
iectioti of MSS, for Hjp.fief), and enacted that too Cot. 
tiinian llhiwrv, which had been iijven to the foveney 
inent for pubiio use in toe reiip (A WtoemTll,, should); 
with toesG, form one geaetrw dolwfob- Tht* act dfr 
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.r<M4«d^ tiiftt/sr purpose* the Bnm of flfliMHW be 
raised bjr ibeAns of lottery, lesvinK sufikaent futile 
evaluable tor tiw pur^Mu wad up of premises 
Aw nib^inil' tbem, and for origiiiatiAg » permoiient 
iiWKnue, In tbe spring of 17S4, tbe msnsinn io Great 
BuhmQ Street, tbeH Iniown m Montsane Houms, <rai 
tnirebiMed es » repository for tbe whole, and between 
t'TSfi W^ 17$f) tits dtfTerent oolleotioB* were removed 
iptolti .trusteeswore appointed, and the new iaati- 
tation received tbo nmne of the ttritiah Museum. It 
wa* itet opened for public inepeotinn oo the 16th 
Jfimwar^, 173P. A wtoleos hatine been formed, the 
mneetutt r«pid.l; increased, and it became evident that 
additional ueoonrtnodation would be necessary. The 
arrital of the fipyptlan antiquities IVoni Alexandria in 
181)1, *nd the piufchsuse of the Xownley marbles in IfiOS, 
rendered additittnal aecommo^lotion indispensable, and 
a gallery, adequato for both, w»s completed in 1807. 
The doeation by his majesty George IV . of the library 
of his father, <ic<,vrge 111.., in 1821, led to active steps 
being taken for the erection of an oatirely new nuiseum, 
plans of which wm' ordered by the government to be 
prepared. Sir llooert Smirke was aeenrdiugly em- 
jdoyed to prepare the plans, and in 1823 the cMleru 
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.apa:^«Dts: Owthappper lfoor*wka* 
arnnS, and isnll adapted for the ptnmeMt ftar jtawSdi 
prea^, wmbitsetutaSy, no striking feaforoA 
ai« fitted up wiUi glass eases asatnst the sh^ ' 
t4|ib1e>CBSos fa ilto centre, for the ss^biiddip of 
different objects. They are also linUted from slxroei- 
an arraneemeot which, while it aifordsmors W*|b*«ia«*. 
for the exhibition of the objects, likewise adndm <41 
their being seen to greater sdsimtage. fioeih iSaa ttd ' 
great edifice planned by 8ip Boltort fiiMifko, urbidb' at 
the timeofits beingfittished, was regarded as the mnA. 
of the noa-eeCiesiastical bnfidihgs fo.ihemsbropa^t 
but before it had reached completion it ssad fonnd to 
be msatficient for the rapidly-iftcreasl^ Wants of fito 
museum. A gallery, or saloon, for the mwrids* 
was constructed to the west of the west«^ Ta»ge» sad 
further accommodation for the library yras ofitained 
by buildiug whttt is caUod " the arch-room,” im addi¬ 
tion to the western side of the northern wi^,. Varicas 
other additions have since been made, the ihost impor¬ 
tant of which is the new Keading-room, of which a: is 
soarceW possible to speak in too high teims of Adnfi 
tion. It occupies the quadrangular space in; the centre 
of the building, and is connected with theieiitrpiiee- 


wing of the present building was finished and Occupied hail by a long passage. At least thirty feetdfitifo qnad- 
by.t^ Boyallibrary. The other perilous of the new j rangle are left all round, to give air and i^hf ^ the 


building were gnulually proecBded with, and in 1817 
the northern, southern, and western wings were 
tinished. The stylo of arcldtecture adopted is the 
Grecian Ionic. The principal front of tlie building is 
towards the south, iacing Great Bussell Street. It 
consiat* of a great centTal portico, with an adfaticiiig 
wing on either side, giving to tlic entire front an ex¬ 
tent of 370 feet, the whole of which is aurnninded by 
a colonnade cotmisling of .ili massive coiiiroiit. The 
columns lire live feet in diameter at their base and 
4S feet high; 12 atone steps, 120 feet in length, leading 
up to the portico. In the pediment are groups of 
allvigorical llgiii'cs by Sir Bicbard Westsnaeoi t, repre¬ 
senting tius progress of civilization, On either side 
of the Museum there is a semi-detachtvi bouse, con¬ 
taining the resideiiees of the chief officers of the 
OStablishiaent, giving an atbiitiona! lengtii of 2i,K)feet 
to tlve front, and maUiiig its cut ire length 570 feet. The 
buikluig, on its southern and eaatem face, isinolosetl 
by a renaissnnoe iron railing, painted in imitation of 
lironr.e, and terminated by gilt spear-heads. An outer 
iron barrier runs the entire lengih of the front of (he 
building, T!ie btiililing, a.s erected by Sir Hobert 
istnirke, consi'ited of four ranges of iipnrtments,—east, 
west, north, and soiiih, and iucloscd a large open 
quadrangle in llie centre. 'The aoiii liern range eon- 
tiiitis the great entriince-haH and stsircaao. The e»- 
tranccdiall is fi'lfeet liy ,51, and 31 feet high, and i« 
ornamented by four marWo statues.—Ohaiiirey's Sir 
•Joseph tlaiika, Iloubilliac's Shakspere, Nolieki.n's 
bust of Tow nicy, and Wc-stnincotCs Mrs. lliimcr. To 
the west of iho liall is the {irineipHlstaircitae, lending to 
the gaUerics; the centre flight is 17 feet wide, flanked 
by two pctlestalB of grey Alicrdeen granite intended 
to receive cdlOBsal scul|iture.s. On the first ianding 
are pedestals and carved vases of Hitddl-'.sbme stemei 
To the. east of (be boll in the southern range, on the 
lower floor, i.s a rooin eontBining the Grenvilic libraiv ; 
and to' (be west a enioon, containing anticpiicie.s. The 
casteru range, bp.sidits soma apartiuents appropriated 
to M88., liiui a jimcnilicent apartment, 300 feet long 
and <40 wide, containing the Boyal librnry. 'fhe north- 
ora range of apartiiienta is allotlad to (he gauerol 
Klwary, ono of the rooms, the *'main library," being 
84 leet by 80, and having a striking appearsueo. The 
w<>*t«ra range hits one magnificent apartment, 300 feet 
in lengtli, cmitaining Kgyptian and other oculpturo. 
The whole of this extent of building on tlic lower or 
privKapal floor is of the height of 31 feet, and lighted 
f»y large window*, which aro at -the height of nearly 
14 feet from the floor. Ascending the graRd staircase 
WW reach the up}fer floor, containing antiquities and 

natural history (ioUections. The division of the sonth- 
iern rnnim, to the west Of the staircase, is oocnpicd by 
dntiqoiwss, while botany oconpies the divisioji to the 
witeti. ThiB western range is alSq|Oocupiod by antiqui¬ 
ties}' the aortbem piwily by minersb^eid specimens, 
and paytly by aoological fHijects, the latter also occn-:| 


surmnnding buildings. The [ilan of the neW rtsolUng!- 
room was suggested by Mr. I’anizji, the ptcMini^prin- : 
cipal librarian, and was carried out by Jdf.'Sidiw^' , 
Smirke, brother of the krohitect of tbo main halldiitg. 
The first parliamentary grant for its constriiCbkm we* ; 
voted in 1851, and it was opened in 18^, the entire , 
cost, including the fittings and furniture, amdbtttiag to 
ttimnt £l5f»,dii0. It Is cireidar in form, and Is oon- 
atructed priucipallv of iron, being covered by a magttl- 
ficetit dmne, (he fargest, with on© exo«trtion,-in the • 
World. 9’fae diameter of the floor is 140 feet, and the 
height from the floor to the top of the doiae iii ItM; ' 
feet. The dome exceeds in diaiuetcr cither thkt of fit. 
Paul’s or of St. Peter's at Home, and is oiily surmniwtd 
by tliatof tho Pantheon at Borne, which has * aiamc- 
ter of 112 feet. It is, perliapa, to bo regretted ■ffait th*; 
architect did not enlarge its dimensions by a few fe«t} ; 
so ns to rtmdcr it indisputably the largest dome ih thw 
World. The room is lighted IVom above by » raog© of i 
20 windows, 27 foct high and T2 feet wide, riiahing; 
rnniid tlie dome, and W a lantern-light, ^ feet;in 
dianictcr at the top. The wsfis arc lined n itk btfokS 
to the height of 2.1 feet, accessible either from the floor 
or from two row* of gailcries, which run rooud the 
apartment. The books accwssible from the floor «ro 
chiefly Ijooks of reference for the use of tho readers, 
who may consult them without applying to anJ of Bt© 
n tteiiibuits. Aliout 20,000 volcunea are in tins way ait the v 
aerviceofthe readers. Should a reader requireany otbcf 
booli in the library, he has only to copy out itis title and 
utiniher from ilie catalogue, adding tie date, his own 
mune, and I he number of his seat, on a ticket ptovided 
for the purpose, and in a short time the yoltime or 
volumes are platted noislessly at his side, Bach reatler 
has a table four feet three inches long, carefully marked 
oft', and fitted up with every ooaveuienoe for reading , 
and writing i and there is oeoonuuodatiqn for about 30(1 
readers. Kren this large number of seats is becoming 
too sniall for those that seek to avail themselves of the 
use of the room, and of late uumherfi have had, oil 
[(articular occasions, more especially on the fiatnrday 
(ifternoons, to go away disappointed, the scats being 
uU occupied. Those who hare oecaiiion frequeatlyto , 
avail themselves of the reading-room and Itbrkty afo 
best able ti> estimate the value bit the boon whici they 
enjoy ; and much priuse is duo to Mr. PanilsSj who 
not only coneeived the origmal design, b«fc consMatly 
anperinVended the progi’ess of the work,; fly^Uently 
suggesting improvements and alterations ae it wenc 
on. BotwithstandlHg the great additiOM made to 
the Museum, a strong demand still exist* ;fof moro 
space. Tariotts schemes have been proposed for 
vtatiug this difllculty, either by ttio exteasicn of the 
present building, or »y rtmiorittg some part of the col* 
lections to another locoilty, ^nn of the prOppside t# 
the removal Of the na^imsu AiStory collectioiw ko 
Kensington, to a bnilding to be «r«oted_ there ;for, 
that pnrpose s aod thia scheme is-vei^Jikely *0 he,' 


pylhg lho^wfoVe pf the csstern range. The ranges of j oarried out. GMif*»<i;-(-At first the Moseam ewne 
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ffiiad tlu^M dejwtmeitta cn|)y.<—{»iate«l boo)^ 
awieO, •ad matarAl Inatfoi?, ^ kst inclnding utt-* 
gQmeSiWwlctofKrLtse. I'ramtiiaetotHmetitenuvvb^ 
£•• been tecmmd, •otlut ni>v,tb«iftt sr« eight de» 
]MrtiMiitoj iffibted hooks, manuseriiits, prints 

drnwi^t pg^nitiest Kooiog;, hotBny, geoiogjr, 
minentlog;.’ #Md> of these departmehts is a 

ofaief ofroer. owed •; keepitty those of hatnral his- 
toty SiSttporiot omdet, Sailed a superin- 

, teodeat. STis . fW Book Departmtni .—The ori¬ 
ginal beqnast of Sir Hans Sloatie, smounting to about 
St>,tlOQ eolniDes, soon roceised s valuable addition in 
the Jhtyal ^hhrary. bl»ch been aeoumulated by 
likhsbsersigiu of Bnpland fron) the time of Henry ^^I. 
dbtmwsirds. This library was presented to the Mu- 
■vom by George II. in 1767. The collnetion itself 
mas sot largo, numbering only some 10,500 vohinies; 
but it was valaable, as eoinprising the libraries of 
SOBie eminent icdiyidtisls, as Archbishop Cranmer 
Snd Isaso Casaubon, At this time it also received the 
idghtto a copy of every work entered at Stationers' 
IBhiH. In 1763 it received from George HI. a valuable 
' eoUection of pamphlets relating to the civil wars of 
Hnglaud betweSn 1640 and 1660, made by George 
Thomason, abookseller of the time in St. Paul's Church¬ 
yard. In 1833 the splendid library of GeorgelH., col¬ 
lected during his long reign, at an expense of aljout 
£160,000, was presented to the Museum by George IV. 
The most imtMjrtaiit of the recent additions was tlmt 
begaeatlied by the Sight Hon, Tiinmas Grenville, in 
1846, consisting of 20,240 volumes, collected at an 
expense of upwards of £51,000. Itesides bequests and 
donations, the library has been largely increased by 
nureliases, and is now one of the largest collections of 
iMjoks ip the world, being estimated to contain (1862) 
upwards ofOOO.OOQTolunes. Man»iicript Department .— 
Tne history of the manuscript department in general 
rwetnbles that of the printed books, though its growth 
has been innch less consideraVde, The Cottonian, 
Sloanesn, and Harleian collections formed the nuclcug 
of this department. The Cottonian collection, made by 
Sir Bobert Cotton, who died in 1631, is particularly 
sich in Anglo-Saxon MSS. and documents referring to 
the eatly history of Britain. Many of tb© works for¬ 
merly belonged to monastic libraries. The Sloanean 
ouUection consists of 4,10f> volumes, relating ciiiefiy to 
medical and natural-history subjects. The Harleian 
eolleotion is of a very misceilaneons characier, iu- 
...duding early civil and ecclesiastical records, MSS, of 
the aocient classics, illuminated missals, and poems, 
essays, ballads, plays, "in almost every modem Ian- 
eosge." it consists of about 7,600 volumes, besides 
. ididiiOO original rolls, charters, deeds, and other legal 
documents. In 1757 another collectian was added,—that 
' of the MSS. of the Koyal library of Bngland, com- 
piising «bont 1,060 volames, motiy of which wereob- 
tained^flrom the monasteries on their destruction. One 
of ths most valuable documents of this collection is 
the Oodtai AUxemdrinut, {See kissxtMttfBXKift Mxso- 
•OUrr.) The lAnsdowoe collection of 1,243 volumes 
was pniohnsed in 1805, and the Hargrave collection, 
eblelly eonnected with law, in 1813. The Barney col¬ 
lection Of 520 ToluTaes is chiefly noted for its copies of 
the ancient dassics. The Boyal library of George HI. 
brought with if about AlO volumes of MSS. Francis 
Henry Hgerton, the last earl of Bridgewater, be- 
aneatbed to the Musenm 67 MSS., together with 
£5,006 «nd £7,000; the interest of the fomier sum to 
be epent in addibg to the Kgerton collection, and that 
of tbe latter to pay the salary of an Kgerton librarian. 
lu'lS'dS the Ajftuidelcollection, oomprising60() voltmies, 

''iWM obtained from the Koyal Society. It is partion- 
Imrly rich ia works bearing upon the early history of 
' Hm people and language of this country, nml contain* 
• large assemMi^ of books of civil and canon law. 
■®he»e are the principal collections in this dejnirtment j 
there are namerous others obtained either as dona. 
tim#«r by pntebase, and containing many works of 
. intfgeet and vatna. The Deparfmnt of Prinit and 
iOrmebigt enmpwaetsthosobe^eathed by the Rer, C. M. 
Cradidtodis, Is ITM^; tif Mr. Biobard Payne-Knight, in 
l^s the SheapshanksCollection of llutch etchings,; 
pwnehased in 1^; ana numM'ons Smaller coUections, 
ay a in a d br gtil dfhy: porcnasa. Latteriy this depart- 

any in the 
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Mumam. Of the Italisn school, thar» ara origimi); 
drawi^ M!c^ Ahjgelo, Haphael, Paa| Vero¬ 
nese, ^mtoretto^ Leonardo da Tiiioi, Cecreggb, and 
others. T^he German scbonl eohtsibs drawings ofPetitr 
Tjsoher, Albert llurer, Hans Holbein, and others. 
The Hiiiteh school is represented by one or two m^b 
drawings by Bitoens; also numerous speeiiiions ofTaa 
I>velt, Bcffihrandt, Ostade, Teniers, Paul Potter, and 
A) Cuyp. The French school is represented by iraiue- 
reus drawings by Claude lairrsine and others; and 
the Spanish by some of MuriUo, and others of lees 
note. Among the engravings are a ntimber orspeei* 
mens of the Italian school, including worits by Botti¬ 
celli, Jjconsrdo da Vinci, Raimondi, and Others. , 0f 
the German school there are speciniens of Luttae 
Cranach, Martin Sohongauer, Albert Hnrer, and 
others. The Butch school is represented by engrav¬ 
ings by Lucas van Leyden, Van Dyck, Teniers, Sen*- 
hrandt, Ostade, &c. This department oontaini), also, 
an extensive nnd valuable eolleotion of works in niello, 
and of sulphur casts. The Department ttf Aufiii>Mie*.— 
The eoUection of antimiitics, which was at flrSt SO 
small as to be regarded merely as an appendage to 
natural history, now occupies more space than any 
Ollier departiu'ent except the library. It is divided into 
two classes; the one consisting of sculptures, including 
inscriptions and architectural remains, tile other the 
smaller remains, of whatever nation orperiod, a.s vases, 
terra-eottiis, brim aw, coins, medals, domestic Utensils, 
oruaments, Set. Tho first considerable addition tp this 
department was made by the purebaseoE the collection 
of Greek and Homan'antiquitie-S made by Sir SV. 
Hamilt.7n. The ligyntian antiquities brought froB* 
Alexandria in 1861, and tho Townlw marbles purchased 
in 1805 , added largely to tho collection: and in J8t)7 
the antiquities were made a distinct department. In 
ISI.5 an extensive series of aculptures, the friero of the 
temple of Apollo Ppieuriut (or the deliverer),, near 
Phigalia, in Arcadia, was purchased by the Priiico 
Regent, and ordered to be deposited in the Mnsetim- 
To these were added, in 1816, the Rlgin collec¬ 
tion, consisting ohiefly of excellent scnlptures from • 
Athens, purchased by government from the earl 
of Klgin for £ 33 , 000 . ‘Sinco that time nmneroas ad¬ 
ditions have been made to this department, par¬ 
ticularly in the Assyrian antiquities obtained by 
Mr. Laynrd and others, and the sculptures and 
other antiquities obtained fn'm tho niaiiBoleura of 
Halicarnassus. Tho .sculpt':res are on the groiind 
floor, and consist of Ugvj.iiBTi, ABsyriaii, Greek, and 
Roman remains. The Egypliiin sculptures are of ba¬ 
salt and granite, and some of them date from 2,0(K| 
years before Chri'it. They represent human and alle¬ 
gorical flgures. ustially of colo.ssal sise, and inscribed 
with hieroglyphics. The smaller Egyptian remains 
are in a gallery on ibe upper floor. The Assyrian 
antiquities were obtained by a .serio.s of ereava'tiaiis 
conducted by Mr. Layard during 1817 - 50 , and more 
retently by Messrs. Rassiim and Loflns, at STimroud, 
Koyanjik,'K<>r9abBd, Ac. The tninuiments consist 
chiefly of slabs seiilpturcd in slight relief, exhibiting 
warlike encounters, triumphal marches, Ac., and fre¬ 
quently covered with cuneiform rharahters /which 
see), The.se monuments are exhibited in a suite of 
three long narrow rooms, recently erected, together 
with a large apartment on the basement. Tli# Greeian 
antiquilies are contained in ibreoapartmentsboijimuni- 
catlng with the Egyplian'gaUery. known sathe tycian, 
Elgin, and Pliigalian galleries. 'The Lycian apartment 
contains sf-ulptures brought from Lyeia, 1842-46, by 
Sir 0. Fellowes, and rang.ing in date from tUn sub¬ 
jugation of the country by the Persians. ».o.-HS, to 
the period of the Byzantine enqdre. The Elgin aiid 
the Phigaliso galleries Bre9o eaHedftywn eoHfaiii,it^'tbe 
Klgin and Phigalian marl lies, which constitnte the most, 
important part of their contents. The coSeetimt of 
Roman antiquities endiraces an intereetbi^ series of' 
busts of various dates, arranged la cliranoiogiosl , 
order, running down one side of the.gallery i while, m 
tbd other, are mosaies and otlter reraaiBS Rlaeovered ia 
this country. ,In the Gr®oo-Romaa salotm are sm-i 
tiquities found in but whieli beer unmistekable 
evidenee of Greek origin. Among the; amil^W cni* 
lections is that of vast», comprising nanwtbns-l^eni- - 
mens of Phmmden, Btroaeeib ^iVsk, Md HoiSaa 





JCTrlUflli. t Broad-twevd 


Tb« b»nuM «^ titwmorp<>«> 0()^^ Jo #f wd 4a»iii th*«uoBt^^ . , 

* jttrm vMiety of <w ffttsek, Btfusoa^f »»3 Wr, OjsteWr, fcoia 10'to B _ - - 

Itomiin mauttfaetura. Tile IB^ritieb JUediwvM ool> expenditure fory«sel89&>70' «W i«ll 

l(H;tioa itiuetretet tba Mnditiun of t1^ lb onr obn Tix^,-^9Blerie» end wwes^ £5b,46S:r rmt, 
eouBtrr. froxn tbe itoe wben «rrow> end epeerrhen^ end tsxe*, £S3p] foef aBd light, £1.900: etotb 

_ .J-, AW,b J ' ’ lA^'S/Vb t MvewM'WaAaM la.!r:ii>i<.« .nnK' '%.<...::b 


etot^my. 


e«lmir«tioii oven .In the present day. The £ilino> £0,18* ; ineidental expenset, £1,090>. Tbe exphn^ioM ‘ 
irrsphicul coilection einbruees articles now, or for- of the dDencial year lfi(6»-70 wae £13,823 fo elBaed"' 
I'lerly, in use among .nation* other than £uro}>«an. of the preceding year, " »' 

Connected witii the Antiquity department is the col- Unmsa Kavy, (dVaSlItTr.) 
lection of coin* and medal*, which i« very rich and BkittiiBkxbs, (AXig.'Bax.)? npropaBrly ’ 

valuable. They are arranged into ancient, moditevnl, possemd by some bodies, which,: aUbough solid,'have 
riiodem, and oriental, and are kept in one room, called their component particle* so arrane<^,thatthnpohenva 
the “Medal-room," no space buving yet been fouiul force which holds them together is overtmtne hycbib* 
for exhibiting any of them to the public. Of the paratively small mechanical force. They dab emdly he ' 
Zoological dcfiarlment it is almost inipossiVdo to say red viced to powder. BrittleiiMaia tl»« reyeftebf mMc ^ 
anything without being led into details, which onrlintiis Icuhility; as an instance, iead ie malleable abd' glass ’ 
etrictly forbid. According to the statement submitted brittle. 

to her Majesty’s corriinissioner* of inquiry in 1818 liy BBmi.BWOBT9. (See J)tAtOiilcme.y 

Dr. Gray, after vistiing the continental collections, he Bkixa, bri'-zii (Or. briso, I nod, on aceotmtof the; 

“ believe* that the Museum collcctious of mamuialin, qpalcing character of tJie spikeleta), in Bot-i agem. of 
birds, sboU*. and lepitfoptermis insects, are much more j;rasses, commordy known as Quafeiitgigrass, mr Maidett- 
ex tensive than any other public collociion, ami supe-ihair. Two species are nutives of Britain, tile J?,an^or 
rior^ all the public oolleciions together. This is cer- j tmd minor. Their dense clusters of flowers hang n^n;: 
taiiuy the case with the (Irst and lasc-nientioncd groui», 11 ho ends of very delicate iliamentoas pedunoliss, forms 
and no believes aiso with the other two. The coUec-1 ing elegant panicles, which sUajeo with the afightSSt 
tiona of reptiles, flsb, and Crustacea, aro sevtond oniy j breath of air. 

to tho.so at Baris, if at all befow them;" but “the Bbizx'bh, 6 rie'-«r# (Fr. 6ri*er, tobrestk), SBhexpta*- 
Mnseum collection in each of these classes contains ! sion iii Her,, used in reierenco to any charge thatisin 
many species which the Baris collection wants. The a broken condition, or bruised. The term* said 
Museum oollefition of iiisccls, taken as a whole, is tmieh hrivrf are used svnonyijiously. ' 

larger and In-tter arnitigcd tbua that of I’ari^.... The Bboacu, or Buocub, broehe (Fr. broehe, aspit), * 
coliectiou* of corals, sca-eggs, and hlnrllslies, are very name given in Arch, to a small steeple or spirothat 
large, far larger than those of all the oilier European iv built on the top of a tower, rising immediately on 
collections together.” Since that time the various the summit of its walb, vfiUiout heitig surrouhdM at 
collections have been largely increii.S'’d. The i?<itoti/caf the base by » parapet or battlements. 
rolUclhu in very extensive. The. inu-lens of this tic- Bboab Amiow, troud-iir'-ro, inller.,«ehargereipr*j* 
partnient wa,s formed liy the bcrluirivim collected by senting sn ohl-fashioncd arrow-head, consisting of » 
Sir Ilans Sloanc, bonnd in 2(12 volumes, and comprising hollow central spike from which iride-pieoes diverge, in: 
nhoul WjdCO epecimena collected in Jamaica ami else- the form of the letter V, the outer edges of which nre 


" here. In 1.827 it received, us an addition, the mag- 
inlicent ColifCtimi of Sir Jnsc)>h Baiiks, at one time 
the mo*i vflliiahlc assctnldiigcof dried plants in Europe, 
tiince that time the ailditious to this dcpui tment have 


pcrfectW straight, and the inner engrailed. In heraldic 
phraseology, the broad arrow is eotumonly called « 
Bheon. 

Bboad Abrow, in Mar., a mark formed by three 


been numerous, so that it now contains tipwards of lines Itroader at one end than the other, nteefing 
.'io,tl0(t species of plants, and in point of value to the together in a point. It is stamped or cut on all Umber 
botanist is second to no other coileeiion in the world, or metal used in her Majesty’s dockyards, and bn sdl 
t'iiice 185S a jxtrtion of this collection has been ex- naval stores tout will bear incision or’impress, bclong- 
liibited to the public. The (reologictii or PultrotiMonical ing to the crown, that they may be ideniilied if stolen, 
ihgtirlmeiit oontuins .an cite*iis’ive series of fossd re- Sails and ropes are mark^ by the intemvix- yJV 
mains of plants and animals from the various fossilvfc- tore of a coloured thread or yarn. Threadof rlw 

rous strata. It has been mostly formed within the last a diflerent colour is used in each of her Ma> 1 
quarter of a century, the lirst great c>intribnlion to it jesty's dockyards; so that any storokcepei •oa,® 
being the eelcbriited collection of l)r, MantcU, in 1831). can not only tell that tlie material is thepr<i>- 
It has since received large additions, The fossils and perty of government, but also say in whs* aimaw, 
ininerals together occupy six rooms of the north gallery dockyard it was made. It is unlawful for any ooetobave 
of the Museum, the fossils being mostly disposed in stores bearing the broad arrow, or any other govewi- 
wall-cases around the rooms, and the minerals in tabic- men t murk, in bis possession; and on act nns passed 
cases in the centre. The mineralogioal eolleetion, in li;p8 by which a line of £200 and costs is inQicted'on 
which is large and is rapivlly increusiug. is nrrunged anyone on whose premiae* property so marked may 
according to a chemical cla.ssificali<in, which, however, be'found. 

is not fully «p to the present state of the science, ami IIkoadsidb, broad -tide (Ang.-Sax.l, m Mar-, i* 
n re-urraiigeraent is m contemplation. The inaiiuge- precisely the same as would bo called by soldiets a 
tnent of the Alusentn is vested in a body of trusiecs voUey,t.s.,thediscbargnigof tliewholnofthegunS<i(m- 
umouitling to forty-nine in number. The three principal tainvm in one side of a ship at the same moment. 
^l■usU'e* are the arcldiishop of Cnntcrtuiry, the lord The weight of shot and shell that can be delivered by 

A.l..s».»Ane«» mreA » Kn a .s<* *1, 11,.a.,... __ a. ,t... 1>-2 A.. P ^ .*2 ,.Pl.wAAl.a _......Aa 


ouier Mucmi irusrees; nme aro rf^preficutHtivo® the When a vessel *8 pressed aown on one aide in ttw 
famine* of distinguished donors; and tilt ecu are elected water by the wind, sW is said to be on her broadside. 
Iw tlm other lrvt»le(?». At first, the admission to the Bhoat>-swokd, broad'-eord, a sword with a broa<| 
aJiiseom was by jneuns of printed ticke ts aftevr written blade, designed chiefly for oulUng, hot capable of 
application; and the visitors were hurried through the being used, like the r^vier, for thrusting. ’When msflO : 
:Sevorol department* by uttendantSi iiotmore than forty- so as to bo:empldycd in the latter way, as wellas.for 
♦Ivevisitor* being admitted per day. Fnmi time to time cutting, it is called a sabre, and form* (5ii6 of tha 
more liberal measures have been adopted, and now all weapons of the Fnglish and continental cavalry smy 
who present themselves are freely admitted. The dier. Hie inbdern representatives of the old Eaeliwi 
MaMfom is open daily during Easter, Whitsun, and brood-swordi* the olaynijore, with which the Highland 
Christmas tveekSi and on Mondays, Wednesdays, and regiments in the Engltsh“©rvtce are still armed. ; 
Fridays, in every other week, except the first week of English beonrao ihord and mere skitfot in the Bto mto* 
danttary, of Mwv, and of Scpifiinber, when it is closi’d, broad-swvtrd, according «.s the wearing of sxdt* ofmau 
In uiimmer, it hi open foom U) to H, in winter from 10 began to grow opt. It was a oomomh wmtpon in Uu) 
•’01 ■’ "■■■m3 . " 
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KttOXDSVrOKQ IA15GKT. 


Q»««q Miakbetbt Mtd tho ‘^tnaiiili-ibrdRkteri^" 
«r *^kalliw” of that period Behioved'iOB ttnoBViiibJc; 

: W or ibield, » 

milir aii«eiit wtiele .of BnooBr, eenerallj «coompiiui«d 
tlietoMd'mvocdi Awioittit; tts It did tb« priuoip&l mean* 
of defeooe sgkinRt it. At theoidse of the Kith eentury, 
«KOtd->»nd«boaltd«f &g(ktin|' t>ef[M> to prow oat of liee, 
been ettperheded by the contioentai mode of 
with twpiers or tlirosting-sward, einl the 
. dagiter../ Fhe Highionderg, however, contiimed to u.sv 
the»* well M th»::|ttrget or boolsIrr, nnti! thev 
w«ire4MH>rroed «‘ftser theziiine dflTfo. With the Sootch 
HighhtDd dlaiu the hroud'ssword was reruied fhe olMy- 
‘it waa thpir national weapon. Sir Walter 
BlWtt,; ih the ” Ijady of the Lake," pivea eeveral Bpirii- 
.Btirriog deccrtptions of coinhacB with the otayinure iind 
dai^t A* hae been stated, the sabre used in the eavalrv 
; rejfiiUentB at the present time is a broad-sword with it 
pOiateharpened for thrusting. Every recruit is taiiabr 
to use the wehpon so as to midse it a foruiidableiiistrti- 
meUtbf destruction in warfare. In the acconipanyin;; 
viUusL'etiw is shown a reduced model of the sabn-. 

an.T turgstt. 'Uhe 

lines within the 
cirelo denote 
the dircotion 
ill wleeh the 
“cuts” are to 
he made, thit 1 
is directed (iia- 
gooally throngh 
ihe t.trget, coin¬ 
ing out at 4; 
cut 3 is tile 
siime, only- from 
left to rigtit; 

3 is made up. 
wards, diagoii- 
ally, and 4 is the 
Same, only in 
the opp'.iaite 
direction; cut S is horizontally through the target;, 
from rig^- to left, and tl from left to right; cut 7 is 
perpendieularly downwards. All these cuts are tairiv 
lareu With the’edge of the broad-sword. The sw.iriis 

• 3i»wn upon the target represent the giianis. There 
•are ftoTon eats, seveu cuarda, and three jHiints. 

BBocana, bro-kaid' (Sp. hrucado), a stout silken 
Itteff, yatiei^ted with golcf and silver, rHiscd and en- 
rifibodwith foliage, flowers, and ot lier ornaments, and 
tnfed for the dresses of hoth sexes during the Kiii ami 
igthcehtnries. In an inventory of the wardrobe ol' 
ClAides II., in the Harleian lihrary, is meutioned 
. "t whit* And gold brocade at two pounds three and sir- 
.pe»o« per yard, and eoliero-du-prince brocadn at two 
ponn^ three slullings per yard.” Broctirio was not 
known in England till alter the l;i(h century, and was 

* taAy and luxury upon the continent in the 

::idtJj-V. . 

‘ BBOC.iGK, hfw'-t'/ (Ang.-Sax.), i» the hire or com 
: miraoM due to a broter or agent, for marmping a 
' (tii^saction ffetiuently of a meau or unlawful nat ure, 
i ; -BnOCAtlj! OOSTIUCTS TOT. MsKKTiGE.are nontruots 
by Which a reward is stipulated lor Ihe primi'iti''ii of a 
pitWieulstr marriage by means of exerting an inllucnoe 
of the juarties. These contracts arc in law 
held to be contra banoa morea, and cau aflurd no ground 
efeetaoB. 

■Bbocabm, BBdCAttDics, or Ettoc.yEiiioA, Iro’-karda, 
prtmerly, maxims or priticiples in law, ns the 
Btoeaurd^ouri* of Azo; hot it has come to bo ntiplied 
tip maxhste or wroverbs generally. It ia said by Voasims 
- Ho ho derived worn the Greek term y/»-otttrtAi,», fir.St ele- 
htrt hthera, with nwjre probability, derive it 
i BttrehBtd, ;or Brocard, bishop of Worms, who 
^antde « <mBet*ioB of eacons, called from him Broenr- 
y diOBl luid •• they sibotiudetl in sliort aenteotieus say- 
;• aiMl proverbs, the name onme to bo applied to 
y(to*k» of that deseripUoh. 

V BnocooBi, »ro*d-o.foiIt«l.,»pronts), the name given 
to o» 0 of tbe thiiBy cilltivata^ rarietics of the Uraaxim 
oloraeoa. It is a wihmou garden vegetablCi and ditfer.? 
ftwnv^ ffltttliflower only »o having coloured instead 
«rfw*ih»’l»ftads. (dto» BBsssiM.) 

irO’tkKfo' (Fr. ifwcAsr, to stilcli), io a ; 


Broker 


tistyn ttikeh frma the imi! need in th« h*mo 

sense as pamphlet ; properly a atit<dted hook. 

BboPbps, op BBoctioti, bro'-hui (Gr., a snare), «. 
medietd term, denoting a noose, or a partioularktod of 
bandage. It is also naed to signify a imrsop ifaBTing 
inordinately uiiek lips, or whose teeth projeet ligp 
wards. 

Broopb, or Bsoo, brapve f Irish), was a soetcf rwde, 
clumsy shoe, formerly worn by the native liush and the 
Scotch Uighlanders. From the manner in whiob the 
wetirera of brogues pronounced the English lenguaga) 
the temi came to be upplicil to their pronunciatkni. 

IlKOKHJf-nACKEi!, M-ku-bak'-rd, jii klMr., a term 
applied to the state of a ship so looscnetl in hor frame, 
cither by age, wciikiie.»9, or sonte great strain, as to 
droop at each end. 

BKOEKK-ynno, n disease or unsouodncs* in homes, 
cau.scd by a morbid secretion from the mtiouttsmem* 
brane iiiuuc; the larynx and tiie windpipe, with its 
miuiy r.smiflcntiona. The nature of the tbsease is not 
well umlerstiHMl, and the pri'scnt mode of lpeiiiing_ it 
is verv uusatisfaclory. llrokcn-witid is in reality in¬ 
curable : and all that a veterinary surgeon can do is t/> 
mitigate tiie disease. Low-bred horees. which do not 
thrive, are most liable to broken-wind, Whil^ the 
horse is being cxcrciacd, the symptome cun be best 
observed, TJic eyes bcc.une suC'used witli blood, which 
is mostly impure, tlio nostrils are distended,and the 
liroaljiiiig becomes very laboured. Horse-dpalers some- 
timt-s try to conceal the detects of » bryikeu-wiiidcd 
horse by making him swailow grease. The effetst, 
however, soon pn-sses away , and it ia t.lierefore only tiie 
very ignorant and nnwarj’ w ho are thus deceived. A 
broten-winded horse 1ms ’alwiiya a hollow cough, and, 
if watched wldlo at work, the ribs are notitnid to l»* 
actively moved, and after the air is expelled from the 
lungs tlicy are depressed with « sodden jerk, produced 
by the abdominal muscles. TVhen emjouyed on hard 
w'ork, broken-winded horses often dixip down and die 
from exhatietion or from suflocation, intcnisl heiiior- 
rhngo, or eongestioii of the hmgs. The disease of 
brokeri-wind was miu h mi,ire common in former tiniiee 
than at tlie present day: it is now tVutml principally 
ill those countries whcrei horses are bniily mauageu and 
coiirsclv fed. 

Hkoui'.ii, fro'-l-rf f.Vni.-'Sax.). is a jiersoiiemployed 
ns ail agent, to tvanBai l lui-ii.css bet ween merchants 
or ol hers, usnali v in t i»e in I <: rest i >f ei I her f he buyer or 
seller, lull sonieiimi’B ncSing for both partier. Getie- 
faUy, liriiker.s couflue tltemseives to thti purchase and 
sale of some perticiiiiir articles, or cla,ss of articles, by 
which means tliC" oluidii amorc intimate knowledge of 
their qiialiiies, jmirkei, value, ka., and arc thus able 
to negotiate on more favnurahh* terms lor their wtn- 
jiliO’cra. merchant Uavliiig in u varietv of articles 
carinot have flie SHinc iiitimmc kitnnledgc for bis 
guidaiico; and bent.!* gciieraUy tiiids it for his advati- 
iBge to efTect his purchnses swi sides by means «f 
brokers. Brokers are of ihff.Teiit kinds, iictttirding toth« 
brunches ofbuhinea.s to whieh they devote thcmaelves j 
at bill-hrokor", exchange-brokers, iusiiranoe-brokets, 
ship-broker.s, |iii wiihroker«; all of w hom will be found 
noticed under their special heads in other part® of ihia 
work. In I/ondoii, every person desirous of acting as 
a broker ninitt be iiceiified by the lorvl mayor and ahler- 
mcn for that purpose, under euoh veatriclious Bud 
limitations us they inny think fit ta> enact, When 
admitted, lip imist pfive bond, under a peually of ifiSdd, 
for the faithful distduirgM of hi« duties, witbont fraud 
or colliisioti, and P> the n1mo.st of his akill and know* 
hidge. lie i.s further bmind not to deal in goods on his 
own account—a stipulation which is very coauunoly 
broken. Each broker pays on sdinisauin a fee of £jl, 
aud a like sum unnually, so long asbeopntMiueslioaot. 
Any person tictlii;; as a broker wifliout being duly 
licensed, is liable to a penalty ofBlOO for oaohtrftBsao- 
tion ; iiiit the lavy is frequently waded. Every teflsei- 
is hound to register regularly i» a Itooh all the Con¬ 
tracts which he has entered info. The term broker 
is also usually applied to persou® who buy and »eL 
eccond-hand itouschojilpfiiriitfure, thpiigU awhh ah 
ciecHpaticin bears little antjogy to that which we ba^w 
been deseriliing, ay these piirliysgetiorally buy aud sell, 
tint ss oeenta, but on their own aitcouiit, Siicli persona 
IrcqnMitiy ouperadd to their businctis the appraialng 





: tnsmriEBSAir 


Brokeriw* 


««<! .e«Uni(> of (roods foreentt fos tiia pfaN 

l)E»mai)c« of funotloB*. b9vr<!vt>r, th^ most pro- 
«i4« fb«»HMrv«|i irith sm okcaS^ liwoso, and ean&rnu to 
tiro reBul»tt<»t oBseWS by ni< «. 9f!.— 

JSOoevUodhV C««irowrirfi*i EngUih Cgmth- 

; ]jj*d««^A;rW.*iBd:'''8<de«ee», 

BjiOKRUtdtr, int^ket'-sj, is tl»o pe%Mntsgo op com- 
tsMon crlrofgM bs btokots for th« «alti or (jurehssto of 
good*, b®8 fit' eioliBngej &e- {Ste Coiiialssioir.) 

BnoKB, W-wd (Sr. brimko, I «(t). denotes food <»f 
SDT Wnd tlittt is maatioftted ; and heneo bromafohiiiy i<i 
sdiaoourse on food, bnmmrafhy a treatise on food. 

!> BkoMal* ftro'-mdf, in Chem,, .B eomfiound formed 
br tbe aotiwn of bromine upon alcohol. It is a colourleiw 
oil, of spee. (|r»T.3‘35, and is analogous in its composi- 
titm and properties to Uio eorreapouding componodof 
<sli!orin«,—ohloral (which see). 

B»«»rK-ti«Aa8. (6>c BttoMuS.) 

BROMettA, (nutiicd after Bromd, ft 

Swedish botanist), in Bot., the tyjjicAl gmnisof the 
flat, ord. lihtmeliiicea-. The preen iruft of JL pimfuin 
is ut^ ns an anthelmintic and a diuretic in thnWest 
Indies; tiM* prifWy leases yiidd strong filires, which 
are t,wi«l«l into ropes, and woven into cfairse oioth. 

BBOMt'J.lACRJt, 6rc-TOe-li*<ii'-Ae-e, in Ifot.., theJJro- 
melia or the Pine-apple fnm., a iiat. onl. ofnionoeotyle- 
doMOHS plant*, stih-cluss Pefaloulp/e. They arc herbs or 
somewliat woody plantscoTnTrKnily ppiphyticul, Leaves 
persii<tent. Crowded, cbantielind, ngicl, sheathing at 
base, and fivquenUr scnrlV and with spinr margins ;, 
flowers showy; periantii superior, or nearly or quite 
inferior, arranged in two wlioria, the outer of wliieh 
has iU part.s coninionly united into a tube, while the 
inner has its parts distinct, indirieuted, and of a dilTer- j 
eiit colour; stamens 0; anthers introrse; ovary 3- 
ceiled, with a siiiKlo style; fruit capsular or indchis- 
«>eitt, and S-celled; einhryo minute, in the base of 
mealy aihumcn, w ith the ridielencxt the hilnm. Thera 
ore 2S genera anil (ilioiit 175 species, which are dis- 
tvibulcd through the tropical regions of America, 
AVesf Africa, and the Bast Indies, They are chiefly 
tmiwrfapt for yielding edible fruits and useful fibres. 
Some have aisthelminlic propertws, and others contain 
ciihuii iiig maticrs. (OVe AirAtf.ASSA,l}iCD>nti.lA, BiX.!.* 
nraoiA, Tii.tAsnsiA.) 

1JBO.HIC Aoin, iro'-mfir, symbol BrO-,, oqtuvftlent 
ISO, the only known corapoundof bronjin'eand oxygon. 
It correspond* in cninjKJsition to chloric neid. but has 
never been obtained iii an anhydrons coiidition. In 
couibimitlou ivitlt wntcr it forms a Ciilourless Honid, 
wliuh iirst reddens and then blesebea litmus. AVitli 
i>ai-«« it f.jrtns hroraatc.*, which arc similar in their 
properties to chlorates. 

llBOttixit, frro'-aiiae (Qr. 7irewo», a stench), symbol 
Br, eqnivnlont 80, spec. grar. 2'lKlfl, Bromine is an 
eb'mcnttiry snbstnniu’, consisting of a heavy mobile, 
(biid of a deep itrowtiish-red colour. When exposeil to 
the air, it volatilize* rnpidiy, and' boils ut 116“ Fabr. 
Its smell is disagreeably pungent, giving rise to n pain¬ 
ful spiism of the glottis, if breathed. It nets energeti- 
cnllv on tho skin, producing a sore immeiliately on 
ootiiiH't. At—7“ iriihr, it solidifies into a yclionish- 
lirown erystidlino nuiss. It wa.s diseovercil in 1828, 
by Halord, in mimttq qunntilies in sea-wafer, in which 
it exist* a* bri-midw of miigneatum. It also occurs in 
a tfative broniWe of silver ibtutd in Chili, and iu union 
with Tarimi* alltiiiiea in certain mineral water*. It is 
prepared by passing ehlorine thnmgh a aolulion of 
fllWinO Iwt ninles, tintil the yeHi,)w colour produced 
remains ttniporm. Ether i* added, which isolates 
tb« bromine. Thia i.s sejianttcd from tho saline 
fiointion and stinben tip «ith a solution of canstio 
poiaab. Thw solution i» then cvaporatoil to dry. 
fleas, and the residue distilled with binoxide of tnnn- 
(TOfleso ftud («w(»lmric ocid. Bromine is the only ele¬ 
ment that i« liquid at ordinary tBinperntures, except 
mwenry. The prtijtertiwii of bromine resemble those 
of ehhmtie; but they are somewhat leas strongiy 
developed, it blescbea vegetable colour, and is « non- 
■npporter of combustSon. it Is aligluly soluble in 
water; girhig to it a yellow colour. It oombinea 
with watitp aiid forma ft hydrate, which crystsUizea iu 
e«t»lrodm »t 82 ‘’F!dir. Tho^irincipal compouud* of 
bromitt* are hydrobromte acid, a compound of one 
sqnivftleM kitek of bydroden and bromine. The nctioa 
' 'STl . ■ 


Bxonobitis ' 


^dnibrondft uoid oa metidlio-eaidM 
^i&ilftr tg 'tiiat MWted am theta by hydtnMiil 
Thus, fay drobromio ftcid and uortWt^ 
bromide of pfatassintn tisd water. HjdMlIirQitBfajf 
is soluWo ht water to • considm'afalft ctstart*. ’‘»t* 
colourless, strongly soid, and snifers xro «fa»i(pif 
posure to the sir. On the additiem of 
dec'omposiUon takes place, and a famroio 
formed, wbicli, like the chloric aowet rtgin, dwwAM' 


gold and platinum. With oxvgen, nrooine lMsm' pt!^ 
ouecompomid, kromieafid (which m)-' With ehlottiMi, 
broniioe forms a chloride, a reddish-yeUowIroiidilro ' 
liquid, soluble in wafer, «hd poSiKssiHg'bjpachinf tfro» 
perties. It also unite*, in twO proportions, with psoft-', 
phorus and iodine. With sulphur, it forms a singfai 
bromide. None of these compouads nwrit nOtKCi. 
Bromine and its Compounds ere CTttCBiively em^yed 
in the daguerreotype and collodion processea. In tibft : 
former, it reduces the time of expoktr® from rstinate* 
to seconds. Bromide of potassimu i* also used fal 
medicine. ■ 

BaoMorOBM, bro'-mo.form, a Compbntid of bro¬ 
mine and formyl, corrcsiwnding tt etilorofid^ ytfaiCll, 
is H compound of the latter radical with Chlorine. - 

Bbojivs, ftro'-msA ((xr. hrvmm, wild o*t)i in iSobi, ' 
Brome-grass, a gen. of ph-uits belonging to tfag aat; 
ord. &'n;r(BiB«cea>, chanictcrized by tbC floytcr* hsin^ 111 
lax panicles; the glunic.s many-Bowered; the outer 
nalea bifid at the extremity and awned-fameatfa; Btid 
by tho very short stiguia growing fTOm the fams' 
the germen beneath its apex. Many of the ejieoicS are 
very common l)rit!.sh grasses. Some hsVOerroneously 
liecn reputed to be purgative. 

hroH'-ke (G r. irowcAoa, the WMldpipey, la 
Aimt., is the name given to the BulMiiviriona of tfae ' 
triicbea, or windpipe, which proceed to tho luUffS. 
The trachea divides into the two brtmehi op}>osii>e tfas 
third dorsal vertebra. The right lircmcbiw is Isruer 
than the le'l, and is shoTtcr, reaching the lung on » 
lino with the fourth dorsal vertebra. The left Ifriin* 
elms passes under the arch of the aorta. ThostnicfBire 
of the bronchi is similar to that Of the triicbea, befaig 
round and cartilaginous in front, and flat, with sitHS- 
cular and flljroos tissue, behind. On ehterrog lSs» 
substance of a lung, tho bronchi divide and suMivido 
into nmnerons brauchos, till they termittate in very 
minute .iiir-eells. 

Bnoxcmris, iroB-hf'-fis, or inflammstinn of 
lining membrane of tho bioneliiai tubes, is one of the 
most previileut and fatal diseases in this country. 
great exciting cause is cold, c.spcCially when ci^bined 
with moisture; but whatever tends to diiuiniril the 
gcnerBl vigour of the system, and excesses of cwery 
kind, predispose to it. Any sudden change of tem¬ 
perature is apt to produce it. It is especiniiy.pireviH 
icBt during tho spring months. Its first symptoms 
are generally those of a common cold, ftccotn^nied 
with an occasional couglt and a sense of wefirincss sttd 
heatlacbo. The cough increases, ftud (here is • ffflefiog 
of oppression in the chest, and the breatfanig prodftce* ; 
a kind of wbesatng noise, Tho ptdse ift rapid trad 
weak, and there is extreme lassitude, with pain m Bs»' 
limbs, meutal heavincs.*, &c. If tbefevcririt syBquoteft 
increase, the breathing becomes dillicuttffoin tho okhj* 
ging of the tubes with mricus, which is, to aotn* o»t 
tent, expectorated during the cough. In severis 
tho symptoms beoomq niore and more alarming t tfafa 
btoftibing becomes so embarrassed that the paBliMi 
can no longer lie down, but requires to i»Kin£»UI|B 
upright posture and use all his musotes in respiratiod. 
At last, ho is»o ex haustod that he cOases to egj^otOWite, 
and dies of snffocatkm from the ttccumulatm mnonfa, 
usually in from live to seven days. Even iu less aeveWt 
cases, tho delicate respiratory tubes are freaneotiy 
permanently injured; so tlint the |wv<por fteraiioa Of 
tho blood is interfered with, Tho tiiofttment Of thii 
disease will vary, socordiug to its nrttrre and the eoft-i: 
stitinion of tho patient; and the necoasity of ftlsf#* 
having recourso to a medicalmau cannot be too stron^t 
insi-ted ppon. Tho great object of the treatmimt i» to 
reditco and remove tho inflammsitory eonditiou of the 
organs: henee » mastor^petifaroe should bo ftpplimf 
to the ohost, tho foot bntaed in hot wafer, and warta 
diluont driiilw, »* barley-water or linseed teft, gTVftfti, 
It is frequeptiy necessary to hare rocouri* to bkod* 
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letting lind to edmlaieter emetlo*, "Sa ociier to tempin) 
ttie ecouaiiilaitions of mow. TkettoWele ebaulci be 
Ic^mderatoly opes dtiriBg tiie whole oourae of the 
dlaewa. (Aw Cjiubck, CotuaK.! 

BKOWCBobitW. (AroGomts.) 

BooxciiomifT. (Ae ItiULCBxoToM:;.) 

Bmojieita aroxeo (ira.l, an. •itov'of copper and tin, to 
' which are aotaetimea ended amall portions of rinc und 
load. Gen, holt, add specttlum mctul partake much 
„pf the satnre of bronse. The manufacture of hronae 
i« i^ry aneieni, baTing Irnen broujilit to a conaidorable 
adate of refiiteimeilt ,700 yoare before the Christian era. 
The aneients nehd it for weapons and tools, on account 
ef ita great hCrdnesa; but it w'as at length superseded 
fiar thme purposes by steel, and is now only employed 
Ibr etatnary and medads. For the former i>urpbse, 
Iwooee ia partieularly well fitted, being tough, hard, 
JKtt|e wdboted by ntmospboric indueuoe, besides pos- 
fWsing the valuable property of flowing freely when 
ihelted, and expanding when solidifying; by which 
Xpeans the most intricate detail in the mould is copied 
with: sharpness. Bronze may be tempered in an ex¬ 
actly contrary manner to steel. If cooled suddenly, it 
hacotnes BO Boft that it may be hammered and turned 
fa tbelsthe; but if allowed to cool slowly, it becomes 
brittle, hard, and elastic. In casting large statues or 
ether works, the greatest skill and care are necessary, 
from the circumstance that alloys of copper and tin 
hard a tendency, when melted, to separate, the tin 
rising to tli» top of the melted mass, and forming a 
moye fusible mixture. From the following analy.se*, it 
Will he seen that bronze diD'ers greatly in composition; 
—Ancient bronze from Celtic antiquities,—tin, 12; 
copper, 83. Egy|>tiaa bronze,—tin, 22; cofiper, 7.3. 
Ofaiaese bronze,—tin, 30; copper. So. Koman bronze, 
-s-bn, 15; copper, 85. 41odern bronze from the staum j 
of bonis XV.,—copper, 82-'t'>; zinc, lO’iW; tin, i lO; j 
lead, S'lSi (As also SracfLUSi, and (rvs- 

Mbtaa.) 

Baoxzi!, Anrsnarcif, is the name given by its dis* 
C 0 re,rer, Dr. John Fercy, F E.S., to an alloy which 
promiaek to become of great Value in the manufacturing 
arts. Mr. 1. Xi. BeU, who has manufactured a large, 
^iahtity of tbis metal, thus describes its compositiop :— 
"Copper is melted in a plumbago crucible, and, after 
being removed from the furnace, the solid aluminium 
is added. The union of the two metals is attended 
' S^hittCban increase of temperature that the whole 
- becomes white-hot; and unless the crucible con- 
fgiinng the mixture is of a refractory material, it is 
fpshd by the intensity of the heat. A vessel which has 
resisted wheat sufficient to effect the fusion of copper 
Ims been melted when the alamiuiom has been added." 
Ins i statement communicated by Lient.-Col. Strange 
tb the Aatronomioal Society, the following facts were 
pttt. forth, which, in tbeir condensed form, wo 
bbtrow from the last edition of Ure’s Dkfionaij of 
Aritf Mamifactiirei), ettvi Minot :—Kegardiag the most 
important qaalities of the alloy as—1. Tensile strength; 

Besistance to compression; 3. Malleability; 4. 
TtaMverse etrength or rigidity; 5. Expansive ratio; 
6. Eotmding qoalitiea; 7. Behaviour under files, ent- 
took, Ac.; S. Resistance to atmospheric influ- 
MtOCS; 0. IHtness to receive graduation; 10. Elasticity; 

, 3,1. SStness for being mode into tubes; 12. Specific 
:i{g*»ity—exporimcnla were made to determine each 
. (Xf ibooe imndh^^ Tensile itrenfith, —^The' result of 
iiiiidls aiade by Mr. Anderson, of Woolwich, was—the 
AilsMgb td&aoity of this metal proved to be 22 tons 
30 «Wt. (60,321 lb. breaking weight per square inch. 
iJi^CMSgaiiion did not take place until 4,300 lb. in the 
01 ^ jOWe, and 3,300 lb. in the other, had been applied, I 
vnM u penoanent elongation was noticed of * 00 !) of' 
M iitob ID the flrst specimen, and *034 of an inch in 
tbw Iswt. TMttanct to eompreurntm .—The ultimate 
AtBidBBt of compreaston applied was upwards of 63 
todtfl, wtdor wbieh the specimen became much dis- 
AOrtOil. Cozopresrion was not nerceptible until up- 
MHada of 0 tdx* per square inch was applied, when 
WMl' 'Opk^teea jgaTe way, bnt in the very slightest 
' tfijme. Ofl the srelgbts being removed, a certain 
imoimt of iitetlliity was r;|;narked. MaltsaUUly.— 
The qiutiW iil fnfs metal for forging purposes would 
• to pbdHUmllent. There were apecimena in the 
Xl^bitioD of li^l, showisg that the 
'Sfl4 


alloy eonld be drawn out tmder^ tlm bammexA^ 

: to' a neadle-point. . .Tromirerse.;> 
ments were made by Messm, pimms.^ r«MHe 
weight applied to these bars aktered tbelitBeat blF ilho 
instrumeht as under:—Brasa, 2*22 divleioBaj gtm* 
metal,0*16 of a aivision; alurninium brottse, 0'O5 ditto;, 
Mettoe aluraininm bronze is three jtiniea more rigid; 
tliuii gun-metal, and 41 times lupre ri^d than braaA 
■Erpansioe ivifiiJ.—Alumininin bnmze is affected by. 
change of temperature a little less than tnin-meMki; 
and much less tlmn brass. Founding quMifies.—Xiit 
alloy produces admirable osistinas of any size. JJeilA. 
Hour nailer .filet, eu^liDg-fooh, Ac.—In this rospeet it 
leaves nothing to be desired. U does not ch»g the 
file; and in the lathe and planiug-maohfne the.tool 
removes long elastic shavings, leaving a fine, bright, 
smixith surface. Rnittaaee to atmospherie 
—This alloy tarnislies mtujh less readily than any 
metal usually employed; viz., gun-metal, brass, silver, : 
east iron, op sfeel, Fifnctt to receive gradimtioa.—The 
lines are remarkably pare and equable, and very dis¬ 
tinct under the microscope, notwitliatanding the yellow 
colour of the metal, jEVutieily, —No wires tried Ibr 
the suspension of Foucault’s peiiduliun for illustrating 
the rotation of the earth were so durable—not even, 
those of steel—under that severe ordeal, as wires of 
aluminium bronze. Ffioiyts for ming made into fiilm.— 
ft admits of-every proeens neeessary Ibr the purpose. 
Speeifio grnvitv -—The specific gravities of alloys oT 
afiiminiiim and copper are,—3 per cent, of ahimiliiam, 
8*601; 1 per cent., 8'621 ; 5 per oeut., 8*30fi; 1<> per 
cent,, 7'68y. At the Elswjok Works, Captain Noble, 
H.A., confirmed previous experiments on the capa¬ 
bility of aluminium bronze to resist lungilmlmul and 
transverse fracture j and, in addition to this, be ascer¬ 
tained that its position to withstand compression stood 
halfway between that of the finest steel and the best 
iron. The bronze containing 10 parts of aluuiiuinnt 
and 9)') of copper afiords an alloy endowed with the 
greatest strength, malleability, and ductility. Tbo 
colour of the copper is a fleeted by a very trilling 
addition of the other constituent, and the alloy gradu¬ 
ally improves In those valuable qualities just mentioned 
until the proportions given above are reaiihed. After 
this—that is to s*y when more than 10 percent, of 
aluminium enters into the composilion of the bronze 
—the alloy gradually becomes weaker and less malle¬ 
able, ami at length so briltle thai. it is easily pouiideii 
in a mortar.— lief. Ure’s Diet, of Arts, Mnmtjactwetf 
and Mines, (ith edition. 

Bao>/g.FAi>v, which, in Commerce i* generally 
calle.d goid-paiut, is t, preparation of gold-i-oloiired 
bronze-powder and turpentine. The turpentine em¬ 
ployed in the ms.-iifncture of bronze-paint i.v mixed 
with lime to ueutrallze an acid reaction which it 
usually has 

Bkomzk-Powdkks are made from an alloy of 
copper and zinc, in varying proportions, according 
to the shade required. Xu llie preparation of the 
green bronze there is an admixture of verdigris. The 
alloy, after being laminated into very thin leaves and 
carefully annealed, is levigated into an impalpable 
powder'with line oil. Mr. Brandeis, a large Aiucricaa 
manufaclurer of bronze-powders, states that broiizr, 
or, more correctly, mctallio powders resembling fjow 
dutt, were invented, in ItiliS, by a monk atEorth, in 
Bavaria, named Theophrastus Allis BombOrgensis. 
Ho took the scraps, or enttings, of the metallic leaves, 
then known as " Butch leaf," and ground them with 
honey. This roughly-ntade bronze-jpowder was used 
for ornamenting parchments, capital letters in biblto, 
choral books, Ac. Until the American Arm of Messrs. 
Brandeis took up the manufacture of bronte-powdets 
by a patent scientific process, and on a largo seals, 
the markets of the world were princlpalhr suppKoa 
from Furth, in Bavaria, where the mnaafKflittro was 
carried on in the primitive way In which ito |>)*bbtW 
had left it. IVlieii it is remembered that bromts- 
powders are largely used iu bronzing iron and tih 
ware, in japanning, as welt as in tbs smbelliahmeiit 
of ornamental works in leather, oibcloth, wood, (Mper, 
Ac., we may observe why the demand for them is so 
largo end so steadily imjreasiug. " There are foop; 
sorts of Butch leafCsmiaoa Xen/l soft ohd of pedd'sb 
cast, is composed of 23 to 30 per vahtn Of sdhh to 76 
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« 70 per eeai, «f eopper. J^ttteh Uaf conteine more 
line, » faerderr leee kdA he* e paTBryeUpw 

wloor. WofWiee tofftae »lW(per propo rtio n rtf emo, 
•»a i# » jp-emiali jm-eolonr. iAetly, 
oompoeed of tin. The ietofe einc theee elloye contain, 
tho1ii»rder, ilte more brittle, nnd wore diiBeuH are 
they to ffotli; into perfect learea. •The manner of 
bwfejt is aimiW ^ the mode of protncintr irold 
learee. Theacrape, OttttinB*, and ftaementa of theae 
leavea are the material* for the Oerman bronze- 
powdera! first brnshed Ibroneh a alcvo ami (rround 
•witb Rum-a-ater on marhlo alubs for *ix hours, the, 
g«m 'amshed out, the powders sorted, dried, and a 
ooBting of pure grease given to make them appear 
more williant, and to protect them from oxidation. 
Varietiea of colonr, aacn as orange, &e,, are prodneod 
by a film of anh-oxide upon the. atirfaca of the 
partlelea.’’—Ure's Diet, nf Arts, d'c. An anaWais of 
the best Enropean hronze-powders has been given by 
Br. Konig in the following table;— 


Bruhita 


! Copper 

1 per 
Cent. 

1 

Zinc 

per 

Cent. 

Iron 

per 

Cent. 

Tin 

per 

Cent. 

1. Light yellow . 


Ifl-60 

Old 

0 

3. Gold-yellow.. 

61'50 

]3-3(> 

0-07 

0 

S. Messing yellow, ori 




brasi - copper, red- 





yellow.. 

!»i7-P0 

f)T,l 

0-20 

0 

4. Copper-bronze orange 

9St»3 

0-73 

0-03 

0 

6. Cnpper-red,high shade 





of purple colour. 

fH)-(K> 

O-flO 

trace 

0 

6, Burple.violet. 

9S-23 

<>•.5 

«-:p' 

trace 

7. Light green.. 

et'33 

15'f-2 

0-0.’; 

trace 

8, Tin-white or leaden 





grey . 

O-fiO 

2';m 

o-sr, 

j 

1 


Bhowzitk, Irron'-site, s variely of diallsge oeeorring 
in serpentine and greenstone. It is found in dark 
green foliated masses, with a pearly metallic Instre 
resembling bronze; 11 x 110000 its name. Chemically it 
tan silicate of magnesia, containing small portions of 
lime, protoxide of iron, manganese, alumina, and water. 

BaooKtTK, oxide of titanium, crystallizing 

in thin faair-brotvn masses; found on Snowdon and in 
Jfanphiny. 

Baotin. {Sec CrrtsT'S.l 

BnooM-Bat’K. (See OitavtucviiCvx.) 

Haosttrrsr, hm'-si-mum (Gr. iro/timan, eslalde). in 
Bot., a gen. of plants belonging t<j the nat. ord. Arto- 
eiarpapeai, or Bread-fruit fsniily. The specie* .B. utile, 
annietimes called Oalactodittuirvtt utile, is the celebrated 
p**':, de vaca, or row-tree, of Sonlh Anierhm. It yields 
a milky juice, said to he almost as nutritions as milk 
from the cow. From the bark of i?, namanua strong 
fibres are obtaineti, which are much used in Panama 
for making sail-cloth and ropes. 

Brothisk, bruth'-er {Lat, Ji-ater; Ger, hruder), is a 
term denoting the relationship between a male and a 
male or feniaie born of the same father and mother. 
When the relntionship is only by one of the parents, 
the term half-brother, or brotlier of the half blood, is 
frequently used. A brother-german is a brother both 
by the father’s and mother’s side; a brother-uterine, 
only by the mother’s aide, A foster-brother is one 
anekleo by the same nurse, but not born of the same 
parents. A brother-in-law is a relationship by mar¬ 
riage,—the brother of one’s wife, or the husband of 
enr* sister. In Scripture, the term brother is used 
in a inider sense, as in the case of Abraham and Lot, 
Jaeub and Laban, &c. It is customary for kings to 
style each other brother; and persons in the same 
profseaitm, as jud^S, bishops, priests, 4c., not Onfre- 
quenfe do SO. The primitive Christians called each 
other brothers, and monks of the ssme convent usually 
a^pt the tame phraseology. Cortaiu classes of monks 
sritw particnlarly called Brothers ; as the monks of 
8t, Dominie, PreaoMng Brotltpr* ; those of St. Francis, 
Minor Drotbera. (Bee Bsigrassn.) Lay brothers were 
•n imferion i^s* of monks, not in hmy orders, but 
feMad Br nonsstin rules, and usually employed ns ser- 
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va-nts in ibe monsstm-iea. limy were gometteH «^sg|tlS, 
outer bmtbers. Zh the Middle-Age irriteib,. 
sofnettmes denotes a cmac#, or governor of a {tribr^nne. 
In * more mmeral sense, brother or brethmm if 
for mankind in general ; all the bnmaa snap b«in|i 
descended from the same parents. ' 

BnotllKEnooD. (Bee FniWUNiTt,) ' 

BBOtJSSOjrsKA, Sroo so-nef-fi-d (in honour'df Mt ‘ 
Bronssonet, aPrench naturalistSnd traveBer), 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 

There is but one species, ff. papgr^era, tte pfoef 
mulberry, the bark of which is nstm in Chinn md 
Japan as paper material, and in the SOntls-Sea isbnglds 
for making a kind of cloth. The plant forms aimaB 
tree, with soft, briltie, woolly branch^ and l^e, 1 
hairy, rough leaves, either heart-shaped alid niidiitiided,^: 
or cut into deep irregular lobes. It is suf aneCmmoB 
in British shrubberies. 

Ubowst Cost, hrovn-hole., a name used for Ugfitf* 
in contradistinction to fine coal, which is MaCk. (Ase 
Ljositk.) ; . 

BaovTjtiE, brov.'-ne, the name of a Wbd eif fairy 
formerly believed in in the Hebrides and ffpitt of 
Scotland. He was an obliging sort of elf,,that used to 
come into houses by night, and perfbrm InstBv any 
piece of work that might remniii to be done. Atone 
time every family of imjiortatice believed that they bad: 
a special brownie, and they gave him offerinra of the. , 
various product.* of the place. •Thus some, when tbw 
churned their milk, or brewed, poured some of the tniiK : 
or worttbrongh the hole of a stone called the browpia’A 
stone. The brownie of Scotland Imre a very striking 
resemblance to the ttobin G-oodfellow of England. 

BnowKiJfo, breum'-ing (Ang..Sax.), a process by 
which the barrels of rhuskem and rifles are partislly 
oxidized and sulfihiirized, and so prevented from bring 
easily rusted. The barrel being brightened attd cleaned 
t.hnniuglilv from nil, a roixtare of nitric acid, cblch^A 
of iron, sal mnmoniac, and sulphate of copper, is laid 
on, and allowed to remain several hours. The process 
is repeated several times, and the barret is cleaned 
ultimately with alkaline water, andpoHshecL 

Bjiowsists, Ironn'-idt, a sect of Christians whiph 
arose in England towards the end of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, and took their name from their founder, Bdbert 
Brown, a man of some learning, bnt of an impetobus; 
and flery temper. He began to inveigh agamSt the 
ceremonies of the Church of England in 15%, and 
zealously diffused his sentiments by preaching from 
place to place, principally in the county of No^olk- 
Being greatly opposed, he left England with a congre¬ 
gation which be bad collected, and settled at Middle* 
burg, in Zealand ; but, quarrelling with his dock, he, 
three years afterwards, left them, and returned to 
Euglaud. He ^ain itinerated through tbecOnntty, 
snd preached witii consitlerahle success; biit he aftef- 
wards conformed to the established eburch, and ob. 
fained the rectory of Oundle. His followers, noweyer^ 
continued to increase, so that Sir Walter BtUelgh^ in 
ISffll, estimated their number at upwards of 30,6001, 
exclusive of women snd children. They were treatea 
with great rigour, and several of them were executed 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Many fled to Hoflasi^, 
where several churches were establislied; ssfn AtUften- 
dam, Kotterdam, and Leyden. This sect sabscgnenl^ 
merged in the Independents, of whom Mr. Bdninsoifc 
pastor of the Brownist church at Leyden, is xcgardea 
as the real founder. The Brownists differed llroni Hi*! 
Episcopalians mainly regarding ecclesiastical erder 
and discipline, for their theological opinion* WMn 
generally conformable to the Articles Of the Church. 
Their doctrines and church government very mwh; 
resemble those of tbe English Independcnta of OA 
present day. (See iKDSnnnnBKTB.) 

Bkpou, or Bbuciw*, bra/-ee~d, an aWcalrid OoWri* 
ring in large quantities in eonjunotion with stryaijt^ 
in the rirycAoes nit-r t'oi»k! 0 ._ It is loss marked W^ihs 
properties than strychnia, which it clcaely tsesaadw^ 
It orystallizes in oolonrtesss transparent rhombic 
prisms, which are insolaWe in ether, Its|Kn*o»o«a 
properties are less active than those of strychnia, w 
the actipn of nitric acid o* brooia, comimnnd* are 0 ^ 
tained which penderit probable that methyl e ntwa 
toe compositiOH of this alkaloid.: (see SttttgE*JA.Jl 

Bsvcirg, 5rit'-»Hs, a ffbront hydrate of magne^ 
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owKRtaf mj’irik we Itlwslnitititc JDptais^ A 

BMW 

; 'BiiaiKt33ai:-tmm»b^ (Bf i iot}* 

gil(m.'to.tM:8aaoM.'tt>«\FreBobr 
''X|odiDm«n<>ed'<)B4lii9%M o 
QsNibac ai^ tlius otHu- 

tWrty d«ya* it Mceited it# nsiue fnito tha fofru 
iaai^':',Bww%' "premfl l.atxwt thin time. I’ho l«itK <vr 
i|«Wi|l|iro, {SXttl af Newnjber, 1798), i* celo- 

bN^ for i>ire<!t 0 J 7 tmd the 

aiMwaMtaat of the mray of Kapoleott. 

- i@)i¥ll4itOs:«R, in Bot., the Brttnia fnm., 

Aknetyledonons plants in the siib-claBS 
: tiSiftFtiifOr** They are smeU heath-lihe sliruirs, found 
:.aili|j{M;€a^:Of Gnod Hope and in Madagascar. Their 
siaptOthM and asea ai« 

8ts*em Of MBDicrsrn, fir«-«o'-»i-d?.», 
IMS founded hy Dr. John Brown, a Scottish pbrsieian, 
uijhA floi^hnd towards the end of list cfntury. Hia 
Mij B ja is eypfaiBed at large in his “ Eloznenta Medi- 
OUUf;^ pohiished in 1790. It found numerous sup- 
and gars rise to mueh opr>osition. .teeordiug 
to bm* the oliaiacteristios of life are sensation and 
; the capability of being affected by external 
powen: is termed excitalttlity ; the agents are (rfiwuli, or 
•XsitiBg posters; the result is excitement. When the 
s^tauB aet upon the excitability with a enfficient 
degree of power, there is a pleasant sensation of 
health j whm they raise the exciicment above this 
poii^ of depress it below it, disease takes place; and 
whea the cease to not, or the system to feel 

Hiisir power,, death ensnea. Tho etmuU arc of two 
Ohs wee . o xtenmi nod internal; the extemfd being he^tt, 
Bght, alF, food, medicines; the intenial, the functions 
Of tM body, muscular exertion, powers of the TOind. 
Tbtmkeiaeut is life, and the body ha-s an unceasing ten- 
dwey to dassolutiuo, wliich is ouly opposed by the 
tsKteasaut application of excitenieut. All by 

Mtngueouthe excitability, tend lo exhaust it. Our 
Wh^itto is ah altoTuatitm of wasting and recruiting 
oor wmihitldUty,—of wasling it by day in lubmir niid 
^Oyment, of recruiting It by night by the abstraction 
Of w stimulating powers. ,t.U dieeases are cd' two 
Uttdis->~esfirei»ic, ot diseases of weakness, or debilisy; 

. and stheaie, or dweasea of execs* of strength. Hia 
modoed' treating diseases, therefore, had for its object 
gWWlf the increasing or diminisiiing of cxcitcroeut, 
witim^ regard to their parlienlar Eyroptoms. The 
sbkdtrmo, to its original form, may bo considered as 
mmlodoo; but more recently a sect has arisen, princi- 
,paBy ill Italy, who profeas a modilieation of the Druuo- 
maB-qratamiand whoare known us Modern Brunonians. 
TSher Wilyoeute wdiat is known £i3 the conlra-tlitiutlanl 
mOM of trtuttmentof disosse. 

■ BUDJfSWXOK GaBEJt, brKnu'rwii, a pifiiuent con- 
of oxychloride of copper, formed by erposing 
’ woppor dippings to tho action of hydrochloric acid, or 

• atroug sal-nmmoniac, in the ^en air, 

BaCBItBS, B»UBH»fiXl}r«, liruth'-e$ (Er. irosjes ; 

QM,Attr«te*i}, inatrunient3 used for painting or for re- 
mmngdiyt Dy ligbtrubbing. frtiuilloora, furniture, &.c. 

SWh.fienerally made ot hair, bristles, or whaleboi>-:i, 
m 4 arodkidediiito two classes,—simple andoomnound. 

Iwitsbea are eomposod of a siugle tuft, and 
tMWpt^d brnsbea eonsistof several tuffs inserted in 
St hMidle, Blisters' brushes are examidcs of the 
ordinary hair-brushes of tho iatter. The 
' ' I'^wds ofsimple brushes are known hr the name 
_BijA and ara matlo of camel or sable-hair, in- 
, , 3' ia qujlis of different sixes. When coarser and 
iooterial is used, they arc generidTy mounted in 
and knoim by the name ottoolt, the larger 
j;,^6j» ,iWBgibouod Totuid sticks with string or copper 
< these come whitewash brushes, which 

. domAti of tipo or more large tuffs Bred side by side un 

# liAAoodtlb *03 secured firmly with string or wire. 

himto are SO made that a number of tufts 
4|jfiyMfUia4 into boles peifornted at regular distances 
stotA'Orthe handle. In maldng brushes 
tbe wOrhatan takes a tuft of a size 
bole;.boIdin|t it' dompaotly to- 
mtXifure of melted pitch and 
tdnds ihat eb^ a pieos of 

tisBedn^^^ He then dips tlm bound 
aasl tatldw^ ogajn,and inseapts it with j 


Bxranihi 


a poosdiwr twist, into one of SiM* botes. Tbo ^iob* 
mijetms sets rapidly, and tboinAtewery-fiiSnlf ashuu^. 
Heartb-brushSs, banistev-brushaa, and otier bobso 
brooBiSj aro all made in thteensaenar pithe BgWtw 
Wad of dostittg-brushca aiw ateO’ »*dd*dwto^ 
most important suostaneea used in Baking brnahas nrs 
Ikuis' bristles. 4n the brushes abovontenSioBed th* 
hrisitlcs are used the full :<«»«; when^ 

are wanted for hard tuWiing or idimMJtog, tbeyi^ai* 
short, la fcheao short-haired hnisiUcs the tufts wO 
generally inserted by the dmira method. & tbte- 
procesi! the hack of the bnisli is bored in a,; ainij'la*' 
manner to that described, affer which a saaltef bowsf 
is used, and the pcrforniicn carried right tbrougte tbS' 
stock. The bmsliinakef then takes a smaUse nunfirdr: 
of bristles than wUl fill the hole, and attaehea tbeir 
ends to a fine wire, which is passed throu;d> tbe hoJOlB 
tho stock end drawn tight up to a knot, Hn then 
passes tills wire, which is very ucxihle,thr(>tmh another 
hole, and forms another knot, and so on tiu a rOw is 
completed, when he cuts oil* the ends with a strong 
pair of shears fumi.slicd ivith n gauge, which regulates 
the length of the tult. The hack of the brush is thm 
covered with a thin )iiecfi of wood as a veneer. Tooth- 
brushes iind ivory briisiu-s arc often made with ,silver 
vrim which is left visili’e; and sometimes tho tufts are 
held in liicir places by a process called trtpamMff, 
The ends of the wire.* in trepanned work are semired 
laterally, f’or making soft brushes, such as hat- 
brnshes, goat's-hair, and other kinds of hair, are much 
used. The process of drawing in tho caatsar de¬ 
scription of bruslimskiii" is performed by men, but 
women arc largely miiploved in the maoufoeture of 
fancy brushes, and the salectiog and cleaning of the 
bristle*. Tho value ttf the brushes and brooms ex* 
povtml {Tom this country in l!>.Mi was itjrjtlll. 

BEvsH-lfouKBT (T-tij-f/aUa —Thia bird, 

cttUcd also the wattled tiiileg.sUi*, inhabits New Shiuth 
Wales, from tJnpe U.tu to M'oreton Bay. It i* about 
the size of a common turio-y three parts grywa. The 
whole of the upper snrbtce is of a biaeliisli.browTt, the 
fcatliers of tlie chest edged with silvery grev. The skin 
of the head and neck is of a deep red, and the neok is 
ornamented with a bright yellow wattle. The most 
curious circumstance oonnemed with tho bruatwturkey 
is, that it docs not, like other birds, hatch its eggs hy 
sitting ou them, blit coUcets together an tmmonse heap 
of decaying vegetable matter '.iS a dejtository for its 
eggs, wad t rusts to the heiit evolved during thti procesa 
of decomposition for the development of its young, 
Thi.s heap is gi aduiiUy Coilected by the bird for several 
weeks previous to the (leriodof laying, and is someUtBea 
so largo as to cvi-.taiii two or three cartloads. Slays 
Mr. Gould: “The mude in which tho materials com¬ 
posing these mounds arc accumulated is singular i tho 
bittl never uses its beijik.bnt, grasping a quantity in ifai 
foot, throws it back wall’s to one common ocotre; tlitis 
clearing the surface of tho grc.und completely for a 
conxidorable distance round. Tho heap being aceumu- 
iMed, and tiuie allowed for a euffieient heat to be en- 
gendered, the eggs are depo.site(), md side by side, as 
is ordinarily the case, lint plan ted at. tlio distWtoO of 
nine or twelve inches from each otlmr, and buried, at 
nearly su .arm’s depth, perfectly upright, with the large 
endunwards. They are covered up ns they are laid, 
and lulowe.tl to remidn till hatched. 1 have Men eredi- 
bly informed, both by natives and set tiers tiving> acae 
their haunts, that it is not unusual to obtain neM>te a 
bushel of eggs ut one I tmo from a single heap; and#* 
they are didicions eating, they are eagerly apagkt 
after.’* 

Hunts, br»U (Lat. hrMfss), a term tt|i|pl.ied to thbsn 
aniriudH which act by instinct only, in ovdew todiatiti- 
guisb them from men, who aet by rcasuu. It iesyno* 
nynious with the word beast, 

BaYXCitiii, hfy'-ai'-»<f-«f yOr. tmo, t spnsut), Itt Bet,- 
tlra-mosses, u sub-ord. of theMoiui faiu.i;distiii|pii«lMa 
by the sporangium d«bis(.-ing transversely; eiUier froB 
the separation of iite operatfieun or in au irregukir 
manner, (d'ee Mtrsci.) 

.BiiroAres, 6ri/-»ws (Or, ir«eilw,.I grind my te«i<k3i, 

in Med., is the grinding ofiha teeth, or that gnailiiifi 
and chattering of the tdhth which takes idaoe in 
lepsy and other convulsive disorder*. l ^ 

BkioKt*, (Gr-Arae, I ^teeml)^la 


Briotni 


iMAcmtisc t(> tbe mtr 

Most intierottiagfjfwctei* Br^ia<<)a,m9;^4>^kd, 


Btudtonttw 


nwJBtb flf May. ®l»e Siffem mb yeUoi#iih-whttB, with: 
eie^ ftreBks, Biul «re dioecliHis; th»ti8, the Riftht nnd. 
tHHUtle Sow«n axe hoiTO by ^etioot plants. Tliestems i 
are^t foeth aoBwaSy, and elimb by ttieaiw of teudrite. 
The wot is lasffe, whiio, and i« eold br herbalista undef; 
thenaioee of white bryony and niaoarake-foot, (Pori 
the tme mandr^B, ut MARnnaooBii.) The root con< 
taiffii a peoulSar bitter principle, termed Bri/aain. It 
te a Titdeiit emetic and pnrirstu'o, and it highly prtison* 
oiut. (tiriitfr rise to eymptome much reaemhllsj; uiose of ! 
ohoier«u It ia elated to be frequently uited by qaacki 
th)ctm iu Ike oouDtry, and ie employed as a topicaV 
application to bmiaee. S. alba, jlnrricaita, and A/rl -, 
e)nta,lMvaeimitar properties. 

BnxcM, in Jlpt., a gen. of Mosses in the 

•ulrord. Bryaesw. The species are eery numerous, 
and many ot ibom axe natives of Britain. Their steujs 
aro ahort, and Uielr leaves form tinv rosettes, from the 
centre of whidi the fnilt-stalw* spring. 

Bcaiee, 6«-'-»iire,a Bouth-Afrioan pl«nt,foand growing 
in tlicMsravi country by Dr. Icvingstime. It ulfords a 
remarkably strtmg abre, wliicli is’uscd by the natives 
tiff sfringmg beads ujwn. The iMtaniciil characters 
and rtdationa of the plant have not yet been ascer¬ 
tained. 

Btwmje, httb'-hl (Du. lobbd), a small vesciclo or 
bladder of water, or-any other llaid inllated with airor 

g««. 

BtJiaic, m a cant name for a strong bubbling miilt 
Itquar. 

lloBBIkllS, a name given to fraudulent or nnsub- 
Stantlal counucroial projects, nbitih bold out prospects 
of speedy gain, for the imrpoae of enriebing tho origi. 
nators at the expense of ignorant and sanguine specu¬ 
lators. The term is generally applied to those Bchcmcs 
in whicb the funds arc rsised by the sale of shares, or 
by A sabfHB'iption to »trausi'criit>le stock. The name 
WAS first given to nndcKnkines el' this kind at llic time 
of the Bouth-iscs project, ily this notorious scheme, 
capital to the amontil of three hundn^d millions was 
htvolved. The Bubble Act (fl Geo. I. c. IS) entirely 
prohibited the format ion of compAnica by gamliling in 
transferable stocks, or by the sale of share’s, si ating that 
thcyh«d“n)aaifest!y tended to the coinnion grievance, 
prejudice, and inconvonjonoo of great uuinhm of his 
slaiesly’s subjects in their trade and cojaineroe.'* The 
Buoble Act was repcahHl i'V the stat. C fico. IV. c. HI; 
and the projectors of buhhie (.•onipimics ere now only 
punishable, when they can be fuuud gtdlly of frutul 
sad conspiracy, at common law. 

llcBo, ieic'-to (Gr. the groin), in Med., de¬ 

notes a swelling of a lymplnvtic gland, jnirlicnlarly 
(hoao of tiie groin or armpit. It may ariw from j 
mere irritation or some. Vocal disorder, in which ease: 
the bubo is termed synipiaholic ; t>r it may arise from! 
the alMtorptiun of soiitc irritutiug matter, or from con-' 
etitutional causes. ’ 

BuB 02 tuc£j:.n, in Med., is a term applied to itVEUtnal 
hernia. (See HrasiA.) 

Btr«JAl., iak'-kiU (iat. iween, tlie rficck), in Med., 
dcricles of or belonging to the check ; as, the 
arter/f, whioit is b brareh of the iirtcrnnlut!vxiU(u-v : i.he 
iuijcalgUinauU*, small tnueous glands, orfoiliclea, situ¬ 
ated within the cheek, under its lining mombraue. 

BttCGABItBBS, 6 b b^-u-tteers, A claas of pirates who 
hifeeted the coasts of the West Indiea and Soulh 
America in tlie ISth and Irth ceiiturics. The term is 
denved ihom a Caribbee word, ietiettn, which was ap¬ 
plied to the flesh of cattle cured in a particular mau- 
»«. The nHrive!i taught tlie nroecs.s to the colonists, 
•ltd the French, who adopted the won!, formed from it 
theyetbliiJnconfe, audUicnOutiioKeoNfer; whence our 
term buoettneer. The buccaneers owed their origin to 
the jealousy of the Spbnisr da, who refused to allow any 
other satibn to settle or trade in that part of the 
taorld. lEntorpriamg adventnrera of other cotMitrics 
were natiurally averse to submit, to this, and the cruel- 
4i*»that ware practised ajftinst those tkat dared to 
make their appearance there, were such that the 
advanturen fomed themselves, abotit 1.134, iwto an 
•hstieiatitiOi &otiucrciy for mutual defence, batfbr car- 
' ' W? 



eniBrty between them, iustead of sabsidiii)!h’i)a% too* 
came more intense. By degrees, maity men, of ](ned 
birUi joined them, usually mdM an asenmed naiiMi, : 
The history of these men almunds In deeda t)f .dsmbsg 
apd high valour, but is also marked by deeds of renntef- 
ing orueity. Among the great leaders whose namm' 
figure in the history of huccancering are the FranelH 
man Monibars, cstlled the “ BxterinisatiM sj<etw of 
Dieppe, calk'd “Peter the Great;" and Searr Hor* 
gan, a Welshmen, afterwards knighted by Glmides 
and made deputy-governor of JamaiBa. A dtigk thifio 
of honour seems to have eiisted among themy ond it 
is said that holts, locks, end tdl kinds f4isteiint|pi, 
were prohibited among them, at ui^ying’si: enapienMt 
of their honour. In ICTO a weaty of"peace waa eWw 
eluded between England and Bpaih, which provided 
for the extinction of the huccaoeer warfare, ibittvrtth 
litGe success. The war between Franee and BriMdh< 
after the accession of 'William III. in liifiiia ei&otad 
what treaty could not acoompUsh, by causitiitrA dHlaa» 
lution of the ancient Allianoe, and a war betsveha Uw 
two parties. The treaty of Kyswick, in Ifi^; and the 
accession of o French liuurbon prince to the throMaif 
Spain four years later, bronght about the final •sup¬ 
pression of the bueconeera. After tbeir euppttessiM^ 
araue of pirates, of a much more dangerous And.dMe' 
perate character, arose, and for • huimber of ptisan 
preyed upon the cotmueroe of all nations, Sd 
length they were hunted down and extemunated. 
name given to the buccaneers by the Fi®BCh lB 
rally fibrnlien, apparently a oorruptiem of the Etwhsil 
vFord freebooters, and whence the Americaas hayn'taHia 
term Fibbusters.— Ttrf. Bumey’eTfistofy HiMH 
CO Beers: Dainpier's foyoyes; and the A’anyritSsafif 
■Wafer, Itingrove, and Sharp. 

BrcciBATow, buk~ifi~nai'~tar (Lat. fiKctano, a txtmii* 
pet), in Anat., is a muscle of the cheek. So called £rom 
being brought much into play by trumpeters. 

BncciKi’M. (iSm WuniiK.) 

BccnKtACR, iu-ss»'-<«ipr (Gr. hear, an «s, .Afid 
btnlmrm, acentaur), wag the name of the stsiegWbsy 
of the republic of Venice, in which the doges annifidijr, 
on Ascension-day, “ married the Adxiatie.'’ This 6«ii» 



y»i.4sS4S6i@i<Vi,;iSS;. , 

rn'u^,. ■ 

Bi;CZ2fT4aVft. 


Frederick Barbsi-ossa. The popo presented 2iaii» wBh 
a gold ring as a sign that on that day the Adriath) 
bod boon subjngAlcd to Vonioe, “as a spouse to hef 
hiisbond." Annually, on Ascension-day, the d0ge.iiii» 
great pomp and ceremony, and with a Mmerougsd* 
tendance, proceeded in the BKCSMtoar, and ;dropped>A- 
gold ring into t he Adriatic, with these wtafds.^tWo 
wod thee with this ring, in tokeo of our true atm pw* 
petusl sovereignty." w hen the French took TtiiWShs 
what is said to imre been the luident Bacexitew tntk 
burnt. , „ 

Bvobakitxs, iuh'-^da-ffes, iF^nasae of • sect ef*ut« 
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Buislm Itesfas 


abiw «l»i!ji •«»»» tt|pi in the we»t of Scot* 

lend ehont the yanr 1789. Xho ^nder of the eect wm 
* Itn. SHxabeth Baefaen, the erlfe of a potter in 
who, fiNHB etight aberrMioM, at length gave 
honelf oot to be a of in Bevelation 

Xii. .She liwned October belief the Bev. Mr. White, 
tniniater of • Bi^tef eogoi^egatioii in Irrine, and maoj 
^ the inM>lt«nta of Irvine -erere indoced to beeome 
Itor fo^ofreie. ' ins represented as the man 

^iid hota'^f (i^ woman. They went from house to 
litmM exi^idhg.ttie goriptnres. praying, and^estify. 
sng lutt the end of the world was at hand, and that it 
wae lMi tlo^ of eveiyr Christian to abandon the con- 
oetM of timich end to prepare for the reception of 


S^ead inany of herfoUdwers were expelled from the 
'tosni in Slay, 17S4. They found a settlement at Close* 
jboriii, BumSriesshire, where they remained for some 
time Iwing In daily expectation of being translated to 
- hearenj and on one occasion their leader conducted 
.fhesn to the top of a hill, from which they were going 
to he tatcen np to heaven; but, after waiting for a Con* 
tiderable time, they had to return disappointed. AtVer 
Ibis many of them left the society, and Mrs. Buchan 
hersalf died in 1793 ; but there still remained a few 
(Hirmors, the last of whom died in 1810. 
fiPcBD BiaTSS. (Ses Bakosbi.} 

MveXt Me (Sax. i«eco), the male of the fallow 
deer. A buck is called a fawn in his first year; a 
prioket in his second; a sorel in bis third ; a sore in 
his fourth; a buck of the first head in his fifth; and a 
great buck in his sixth. The female of the buck is 
termed a doe. The term buck is also applied to the 
male of the goat, sheep, rabbit, and hare. The nude of 
thered deer is termed a stag, or hurt, and never called 
a buck. (5ce Dber, Stag.; 

BndXHoCHB, bnk'~hound, a kind of dog formerly 
very oommon in England, but compurativei) rare now. 
It was used exclusively for bueb-huntiug, and closely 
resemblee the staghonud (which see). Muny varieties 
ofjbounds, besidetne buckhound, are uow used fordeer- 
hunting. 

Bvpxrae, iuV-ing (Ang.-Sax.), in Min., is a term 
appUed to crushing ore by hand on a plate colled u 
iueleing-plai*, by means of a fiat-bcitded hammer. 

BVCXinta, (Fr. bouelier), a stiiehi or wea- 

Bon (^defence worn on the left arm. It was of dil- 
mrent sizes, and made of diO'erent niutermls. It was 
•ttaebed to the arm by two straps, one of which passed 

over the fleshy 

n*/ /In helow the 

rl lit \ Elbow, and the 

' ^ \ other wasgrasp- 

* \ cd in the band. 

* ® \ The Bom an 
t ? \ spearmen wore 

s w J bnclilers about 

o S I by 

11 g / two in breadth, 
ft \ S / sl'ghdy curved in 
V\ ft j form, behind 
W'W trhicb they 

V\j crouched before 

or after barling 
^ the javelin; It 

Ttvezhsn. luSide of 

wwod, •trengthened with leather and metal plates 
".nd-boWM. In mediwval times the buckler was 
yffimKtaikf round or oval. The Scotch target was a 
SnnfclW of bnlTs^hide, ornamented with a rim, boss, 
.NaAntndz of metal: it was used to catch and turn away 
dim blow of* sword or lance, and always formed part 
stfdb* mjaifunent of* Bigblander. 

.8'WnfcAWtdiib'>cdM i'Er. bm^ram), a sort of strong, 

snd dyed 



name from its strength and toiighm 
blance In these respects to leather s 
of* buck. 

BeroxTaonw. IteAMinrs.} 
BtroxwasAt. {See FAOorTKt!)i;.) 


B^tbeino 


Bvcoucs, ietc-iof'-iks (Or, boitkeUkn), properly 
eons pastoral, pertaining to cattle, end is the asmu 


M«Snl«^hMirs. Itiseroploved in drapery, garments, 
Aen'whkn they Sre nsfnired to be kept stitf in a par- 
tieidsrflffnb teir making wrappers to cover 

iMihM (KtsiMwiuMBse.^ 

. name given to a strong, 

SwitM WDiwa-cloth, ’generMIy used for making trou- 
sers; St Is iujgbly milled to thewidth of twenty .seven 
inches, the pile or nap is so finished as to show 
the texture tbrongh it. It has donhtless obtained its 

. SN ■. 


the moderns. It represented nirst odkirs; and the Pc 
and manners of shepherds. Tho poems of TheOci^Us, 
Bion, and Moschns, and the Eclogues of Virgil, atp of 
titis class. The metre employed is the hexaUiiotOr, pr 
heroic; but the lines How more esidly hSte tssitt in 
epic poetry. 

Ben, bud (Du, bat.), in But., the organizedradimeht 
of a branch or a flower. Buds whioh produce leaves, wdi 
have tho power of extending into branohes, are csBetl 
leaf.budss while thosowhich produce flowers only. mid . 
are ordinarily destitute of this power of extension, 
receive the distinctive appellation atjltmerdmds. Theo. 
rctically considered, however, a flower-bod is merely a 
modified leaf-bud; for all the diffcfrent parts ol a 
flower may bo regarded us altered leaves. A leaf-bud 
nsuoDy originates in tho axil of a previously-formed 
leaf, the terminal bud of a branch being no exception 
to this rule. Every leaf has one or more of these 
organs in its axil, either in a rudimentary or perfect- 
state. AYlielhcr lateral or terminal, each bud couaists 
at first of a minitte conicid cellular mass, which com¬ 
municates with the cellular tissue of the stem or 
branch. Around this, spiral and other vessels and 
wood-cells are soon developed, and these are also con¬ 
nected with similar parts of the wootl. Outside all, in 
•a cellular substance, which ultimately becomes the 
bark, the rudimentary leaves are developed. By the 
growth of these parts, a little conical body is produced , 
hIiIcIi, under favourable circumstances, develops mto 
a branch resembling in every respect the parent axis. 

In temperate and ctdd climates, the buds, Wliich rctnaiii 
dormant during the winter, are generally covered with 
inodified leaves, callodvcolcs. These protective organ* 
(ire usually of a hardened texture; sometimea they sire ( 
covered .with a rcainoua secretion, as in the home- 
chestnut and several species of poplar; and soaietinie.k 
they have a dense coating of soft hairs, or down, ^ in 
some of the wtllo«-a. Buds tbus protected ore said to 
he sealg. In the buds of tropical regions, and ttioss of 
herbaceous plants which are never exposod to the sold 
of winter, such protoc' Ive organs would bo useless, and 
are accordingly ahsciit. These Irada are distinguished 
aa naked. In a few instances, even buds Of pereunial 
pluuts OTowing ic cold climates are naked, like thosedf 
trviiiical plants: such is the case with the alder, and 
with the buckthorn. Within the leaf-bud the future 
leaves are often very curiously folded, or rolled up, 
and the different positions which they assume are 
highly charaeieristic of different kinds of plants. The 
arrangement of the leaves in the bud must not, tlicie. 
fore, be overlooked by the practical botanist. (See 
Vkuwatiox.) a loaf-bud may be removed when yomtg 
from one plant and grafted upon another, by the 
process of budding, so as to continae to ftnrm its dif- 
i'ercijt parts: iiideed, in some instances, itmayeyen 
he made to grow in the soil immediately after reniovai. 

In certain cases, moreover, Icaf-budS are natucally 
detached during the life of the parent, so as to form 
independent plants, and thus propauflte the species. 
On this account they have been callediteed lembrgot My, 
some botonists. They are, in fact, cmbfyojplants tUctiU 
to the axis, capable of sending stems atid fesviis in S» 
upward direction, and wootiy fibres, which may bi» 
considered os roots, downwards, A tree tnay, accord, 
ingly, be said to consist of a series of Icdf-bud* attached 
to a common axis, or trunk. Bi ordiihuey trees, m 
which there is provision made for tho formation df . 


m 


branches is easily repaired'; but in'pdms, which ouiy 
form central leaf-buds, auii have »b ptovisiim for . 
lateral formation of them, sny Injuiy infliotsd <Wi. 
the bad in the axis is estrentew likely to hevo a pre- 
iudicial effect on the futore Jife of tbs plant. I2Wiil6 
buds are sometimes extra^nxiUarg f that is tuisite,-,ili^; 


wm 



buds sro termed 





or atnA'Wtff.. The woody nodul^ called tmhTlpi-hitdti 
iCeeidiii tte Itark of tlte l)eeol)i elm, end otbrnrime, ere 
looted Opon ill pertialliMerelopea «bn«™“d bude, 
iw Obiea.1d»* woody mirtter tee been haraeBcd by tto 
emre of tbeenTronndini; tiMte' TbenodutoBsomC' 
«a foiiaknote os tbe stefece bf tbe^lem; st other 
tjisiee (boy eppoar ee large oxoreecencee i and ln aaine 
tesee teige ahd leaves are prodoced by them. Adren. 
titious buds are produced naturally on the edges of 
p^aio leaves, and on the surfaces of others. These 
are capable of fonning indepenflent plants, Similar 
teds h>ay bo made to appearoc the loares of Oetnera, 
OloxiHia, and MhiM 0 ne», by wounding various parts 
of thein, and placing them in moist soil ; this is the 
methi^ often pursued by gardeners in their propaga¬ 
tion. Flower-uudSi like leM-buds, are ordinurily axil¬ 
lary, being produced in the axil of floral leares or 
bracts. They cannot be used for badding, for they 
always die when removed from the parent stem. {Set 
iiikV, FaOwKa, Bclu.) 

Bvnnnisu, hud'-ditnt, a religious system which 
prevails over a great part of .4siu, aud is said to have 
a greater uumbetKif adherents tliau any other religious 
system among mankind, amounting, acuonling to some 
geographers,to four hundred millions, or about a third 
part of the human race. The system is said to have 
ongiuated in India, about 600 years before the Chris¬ 
tian era; but in the laud of its birth almost all traces 
of it have now disappeared. It is the prevailing reli¬ 
gion, however, of the inhabita,.te of the high tuhle-laud 
north of the Himalayas to Siberia, of China, .lapan, 
India beyond the Ganges, Ceylon, and several islands 
of the Ififlian archipelago. The founder of the system 
is said to have been a prince of thenameof SiddhartUa, 
son of Suddhodana, king of Kupalavaetu, vfhich was 
somewhere on the confines of Jfepatil. He is called by 
numerous names, bnt the priiieipal, that of Buddha, 
».«. the Wise or enlighteued, docs not seem to have 
been given to hini till after he appeared us a teacher of 
religion. In China, IJudHihu has been corrupted tnto 
Fo-taaiid Fo. He is said to have been equally dis¬ 
tinguished for great beauty of person and high mental 
endowments. He early gave erideuee of a serious aud 
caniemv>lative disposiuou. and in order to drive away 
this, his father surrounded him with uU the pleasures 
of a gay and luxurious court, At Uie age of twenty he 
married a charming princess, by whom ho had two 
cliildren, a son and a daughter. liarnest thoughts of 
the depravity and misery of human life, however, con¬ 
tinue to engage his attention, and he conceives the 
idt« of retiring from society and Jiving in solitude; 
gHard.s are set over him to prevent his escape; but he 
at length succeeds, and tikes up hie abode on the 
banks of a river called Arnasaru, or Harasara. He 
was now n>K)ut thirty years of age, and ho remained 
there for six years, spending his time in devout medita¬ 
tions. lie would, it is said, remain for weeks plunged 
in deep iihstractiou, attempting to solve the mysteries 
of life, death, Bin, goodness, wisdom, and suuh-like. 
At length he is enlightened, and comes .forth us a reli¬ 
gious teacher of otliers. He first appears atlVarnasbi 
(Benares), to propound his new doctrines; and for 
upwards of forty years ho coiilinucd to preach his 
system, traversing a groat part of uorlUern India, 
combating the Brahmins, and making numerous eon- 
verta. He died in the eightieth year of his age, after 
having b'ved to see his dootrine spread all over India. 
For several centuries Buddhism seems to have con- 
tihue4 to flourish in that eountry, and to have been 
tolerated by tbe Brahmins. At length, it seems to 
have endured a long-continued persecution, which uUi- 
malely had the eflect of eutirely expclliug U from the 
eountry where it had originated. W'hat was the cause 
or theustuve of tbcsepersecutions is unknown; but the 
ast traces of the system disappear about the ilth or 
I8tb century; but by this time it had taken firm root in 
Other parts, where it still continues to flourish. Nu¬ 
merous renuuns of Buddhist temples are scattered 
over India; sud, during the period of peraecutiori, 
wte-n they were driven from the eiiies, they retired 
•mohg Hie hills of the west, Und there constructed 
those Wo-t«mplcs wliich, fr<^ tbmr number, vaatuess, 
wad elaborate structure, still excite the wonder of all 
whaseotbUm. Buddhism diilers from BesibmaUiam in 
the tetteftW siroplioliy religious dwtrine, and 


if« vattM&lr ijt been 

lu dt * 

wail :to teama Jtow to to a pure and bc^ 
Henee;it did not so mtteh destroy other rete^otelii.,,- 

ItSdT boJiV**”*'*'**’h* 

it did not introduce them where they were-lurteWNiteu' 
Buddha admits and names a number of the BcidiUu^iji»' 


ing of sacred formulas, and the 


nms. Tbb 


temple eoutain only an image of BUdimh *uid a Ihcpefr^ 
or shrine oontaining hU relics. There; wM no priest* 
or clergy properly so calied, but bn^ Wn order of 
monks, who have given tbemselveS to aBfs of sanetity, 
and who ate generally very numerote. They are 
obliged to Uva in celibacy; but they may retire fkotn 
their order if they desire it, and are then permitted to 
msrry. The four sublime verities, or axioms, npoa 
which the system of Bnddliism is built, are—!, that 
there exists pain; 2. that the cause of pain is desire, 
or tbe attachment of the soul towards cenain objecisj 
3. that pain can bo ended by Nirvana; and I. the 
way that leads to Nirvana. By the prtetioe of 
transceadant perfections,—alms, morals; seienee, en>. 
ergy, patience, charity, a man might hopo to liiiivo 
at the state of Nirvana,—reposd or annihilation, Bz* 
istenoe is viewed as a curse rather than a blessihg; 
and the endless transiiiigratious through other 
that bad to be endured, were causes of sufli!<riUgf linia 
hence the highest object of desire was to be deliriteed 
from the necessity of being born again. There; arw 
five moral precepts of universal obligation; «ia.;iKlt to 
kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, 
and not to bo drunken. There are others fat these 
entering upon a religious life.—lief. Mantwl efSu^dk- 
ism, by B. B. Hardy ; Introduction » IMitfoirii dtt 
Buddliittn Indicn, by Bumouf; Xe Bouddha «t in 
C«,«, by Samt-Hilaire; Edinburgh Bimem, April, 1663.: 

Buu'mxa, lad’-inff (fromllu. bat, a bud), iuHovt., 
a pemiliar mode of grafting, in which'u IcSi&bud 
is used instead of a young twig or scion. Tbo btid to 
bo employed is cut out of the branch along with asmali 
portion of tbs bark and young wood, and (be «rno(iy 
part is then carefully separated. Two iueisions arc 
made in the bark of the slock intended to receive the 
bud, so as to form the letter T; the bark is raised «m 
both aides of the longitudinal cut, and rim bnd;with its 
shield of bark, is inserted in such a way that thn upper 
edge of the shield joins exactly to the transverse cut in 
the bark of the slock. The leaf in the azU of wfaioh 
the bud grew is cut ofT, and the newly-inserted bud is 
for a while held in its place by strands of bass matting. 
If the bud ia sufficiently matured, and if the bwrk m- 
tached to it is properly'fitted to that of the stock, the 
oim.ration is almost sure to be auccessfol. This is by 
far the most common method of budding. It is gene- 


wound a similar slip bearing the bud. The proper 
time for budding is a little after iuidaaminer,:Wi«eathc 
bud is perfectly formed. The process is partictilariy 
well adapted for trees which are apt to eZude gum 
when wounded, as the plum, cherry, peach, aad stone- 
fruits iu general; also for roses ana many ether flower* 
ing shrubs. The budding-knifa has u point like a 
lancet, and the handle generally terminates lit a thin 
ivory blade, to bo used for raising the bark of the 
stock. The effects of budding are precisely similki 
to those of ordinary grafting. (.Ses Ghaztizo.) , 
BonniiZ, f/ad'’-df (Ang.-Sax.), in Min,, A trough ia 
pit containing water ia which tbs ore is washed. 

Bgoot.zx, hud-fe'-A (aftar Adam Bnddle, sm Eng* 
lish botanist of the 17th century), in Bot., A gsn.of 
plants belonging to the nat. «rd. SeripMnria^^i 
The species are shrubs, natives of the wanner i-cgiona 
of the world, and are remarkable for their gay^wd 
sweet-scented oraiige-colonred flowers, jfl. s»e«W<v >s 
said to be one of the indiA bOautiful plants of ’ laflift.; , 
U, ghtbotu, A native of Ohilt, is hardy enough: to eodtusi; 
^1 he clima te of most parts of England, and hah iiecinhA 
IA (.‘omuiuii bruiunent of our gardmm. 








Sndo Xdi^t 


Butevtrtoxte 


Bvvs tataa, MUtt m nsrr hriiiihit xi«»Uing 

In bvU]i«a«y lit* tiwA ii|Fh(«i wde % 

nrpnir»<9019^ n£ pwe flwme 

•n A9tinmd|p»<j«l, it^ennsa k«a«a(^^ni vUbifs 
of Bwiti, in OuRwraitii wiieve at «m fimt luef by its 
tnTSnt0r« :: 

Bessmt, fJV. tovffetie), • bag or litHs 

sack, Mob M |i»y bo easily owned. It eooiprises 
also tbe contents: of ibe bag or ssob, and benoe has 
eoBO'todeiuiitO a stocb or store of nnytlilng; ns a budget. 

inveotiOnt. In' |>»r]{ainetttsry language, the budget 
a« tlte dimOeial stntenieitt laid' anuuaUy by the chan* 
eeUoyofvtbo excbeqner before parliaiuent, of iheesti- 
^ted pttblie iuoome and expendiiure for the follow* 
ing 'yesiT^ eownencing on the 6tb April, mentioning 
wbat taxM it is proposed to repeal, reduce, or aug* 
aasfit, and wbat new ones are to be imposed. In bis 
s^ioech on tbe ocoa-sion, the chaneellor reviews ibe 
ilnanoiol eondition of the country, comparing the in- 
tanne and expenditure of the previous j ear with those 
yif preceding years, justifriug the changes that are 
pmpeissd to be made, and estimating their probable 
efleuMi- The statement of the ohanoellor is always 
lobbed forward to with great interest, and frequotitly 
gives rise to much excitement, os invoiving iinportaut 
Ganges. 

BtwKJeAKa, bsd~»e'-Snt, in Eocl. Hist., a sect that 
arose in Poland towards the close of the Idth century, 
and toob their name from their fonndtw, hiiiion Hud- 
aasus. They denied the divinity of Christ, and refused 
to iiror^p him, adopting, also, many wild vagaries. 

Their founder was afterwards admitted into (ho com* 
tnsnion of the Sodnians, and bis followers soem to 
lawe dispersed. 

Bffjra, or lirrwvx Goat, buf, in Med., is a light 
yellow viscid substance, which is formed on the surface 
of blood drawn in certain states of disease. 

iaf'-Zd-fe “ttd Span. hnfaUi ; Bos j gestures, broad jokes, and sueU-libe. The name is said 
baSuhtt).-*This animal dilTers from the bison in having to bo derived Irom the barbarous liatin word 
no hump on the bask, and only a emali dewlap on the j (cheeked), a name, given to those who appeared on the 
breast. Besides this it carries no shock of hair about stage with their cheeks puffed up to receive bfows on 
■ij . j , ^ .«> ,1 , them, Bud thus to excite the langnter of the speotators. 

In Italy the term is not always used in a contemptuous 
sense: there there are two sorts of tiuffoons.-^thn 
t/u£o eanlaMte, who has frequently an important part 
to piny, requiring considerable musieal talent, and the 
buffo foTBieo, whose part con.si‘ita more in acting. In 
fihgland tile imuie was sometimes applied to those 
persons who were employed us tools at court or at 
tables of great men. ' 

1k!e,_ iie/ {proliaiiiy Welsh iuep).—This tirrsonto 
iuficct is too wtiU known to need a devotion of Space 
to its descript'oi.. It is eoumionty asserted, though 
wJl.b what degree of truth it is iiard to aay, tbal 
lieloro the year 1670 tiie insect in qaestlon w;aa un¬ 
known ill Knghind, aeii that it was iDi(H)rted {tom 
America with the timber that country turninhed for 
the rebuilding of London afier its destnietion by 
tjio great lire. Its blood-sucking propeiisitier, and die 
dis'guRting smell it emits wlmn excited, are in these 
itaya no wonder umongst ua. The female bug depuaita 
liPT eggs ut the beginning of summer: they are small, 


hi the «ame manner as ohsmms kstfher. Buffleatbax 
isveiwpliable, and not iuibte to eraoktogat. It is 
used for making boudobM, belts! jwmefaes, -dad 
other artieloa. 

BPrro, ituyj'A, hoqf'jfe, a tom applied by tfae 
Italians toanpotorand singer who tidces the lumxMpas 
and ludicroua parts in their operas. The epitos^'Ss 
also applied to the pieces themselves j ' 
aeonucopers. 

Buspokt, hi{f-/onf, a 
projecting covering of 
gsuse or linen tor a 
lady’s breast,on fashion 
in and after the year 
1750, a period wheu 
BnglUb ladies' costume 
was verv uugrttoefnl. 

The bnifoiit entirely 
concealed the nock and 
biMom, and stuck out 
from beneath the chin 
like the breast of a 
pigeon. It was gene- 
ridiy aoconipaniud by 
some other ugly arti¬ 
cles of costume which 
were invented at that 
time. The figure in the 
illuatration wears tlie 
hadtint, the cumbrous 
head-dress, and the 
little frilled jacket, 
of that period. The 
buflbnt was yrorn in 
Baris as late as 17SS, 

BCFFOOX, lilt f-f,ton' (Wr. hair^foN ; Ital. buffo), a losr 
jester, a man whonuuises others hy rough tricks, antic 



nCFFOKT. 


its neck and shuttklers. They generally live in flocks 
of ^touta hundred, and afiect marshy regions, both 
on acooimt of the coarse but luxuriant vegetal ion there 
'to .be found, as well as the opiiortunity fur a “ mud ” 
both. Of which the buffalo is remarkably fond. The 
Sray ho indulges this ugly predileetioii is singular; 
throwing bimaeU'fiat upon his side in the mire, he shut- 
iSes youM mad round, the soil yielding to hie immeuse 
the exudation of unv moisture it mav contain, 
tOiBe roauulitctures for himself a delicious basin of 
juortar covering him to his very eyes. When be eiiier- 
ijaf and bos basked awhile in the sun, he looks like 
aonte hideous slaek-liaked clay image. This maucouvrr, 
however, is not withuat purjiose. Among the rank 
v^etation, and in the air. swarm millions of stinging 
. files, and nniht toe buff’alo’s mud coat peels off through 
long wear, be is os impregnahio to their attacks as the 
ntoy image fac represents. The buffalo is one among the 
vwy few animals Who manifest no fear at the approach 
pf'toa ttoor; indeed, sportsmen concur that unless a 
ttger be iU)-.^own and in possession of all his strength, 


be will »ot yenturc to attack the bull buffalo. Should j white, «iul of an oval shojie, each being fixed to a hair- 
-toe tiger, made desperiite by huuger, attack a herd of j like giutmous aialk, ready to adhere to aurtbinn ii; 


. tnifiktoca, his fate is certain. The whole herd will band 
h^ninsi ilia common foe, and, ossailiag him with hoofs 
and'horns, rend his striped hide to gory ribands, aud 
tnMipls jtiin maimed and citisiicd into the mire. 

' Jttrvws, bvf'-fer, in Ettgin., a rod With an enlarged 
wndotto^d to a i^tral spring of great strength, fixed 
to the etriklng parts of locomotives and raitw-ay car- 
itilgto, diminish the shacks arising from 

Rim sudden »novem«nt or stoppage. 

Itosa^ uncietitly denoted a sniall 

npsinmsmt oeporated from tiio rest of a room, and 
inaed itor ohBtatning china, glass-'warc, Ac. Tiie mime 
tRM'isf^''V»fds itoptied to a cupboard or set of Khelvcs, 
.tobiflit toia ased for a like purpose, but which ba» now 
been aufMnssded birtoe tiiodern sideboard. Bntb't, or 
boffiNi-stooI, was also applied to a smali wooden stool 
' igfimendly wed as a fooutotil. 

fipr* IdAWiKB, •btff'-letif-tr (contracted from inj/t 
jdttoj, A 'kind of leather made from the hides of 
luiffidoiWr .w front toe salted and dried hides of Boui.)i. 
dlmetounOMn cows, Tjeyarc dressed with oil 


to Itches 

BriGnii, (Ang.-Hor.), formerly a brass instm- 
meiit witiionf any kets, used only by hunters and 
for mi|)t.irv pariioises within the last lew yearSi bem- . 
ever, it hiin bcoti so much improved by the addition of 
six keys, that it now is of the greatest service boto.ln 
solo and toiiccrted music, and is v«ry cominonly femnd 
in orchestpaJ and mililary hands. The bagje, wbem 
played with taste, tomis atMUghtfid oocompMiuoehtfBip 
the piaijoforte, and {lossesaes the advantage ovdr mbit 
other homa, of a tnetht.dioal fingering, by itoieih tbd 
true tours pan he produced without to muto rtoottitse 
to the car as would otherwise be necessary, 

■ lU*oi.K, in Bot. (Sit* AtVQA.) 

Hijr,i.o.sa, (,y«f Akcbijsa.) 

BcHu-wo«K, or, more pro(mrly, BotJtS-ieosK, 
a method of miujing metal upon gl'Ottiids of ebotiy iW.-: 
j torbii«>»lif.il, o|. ttfog furxS', tbe inywthm of ftl.-da 
jliialc, » famous ircnd cabinetnitoer of toe time 
Louis XIV. 

jJt'na-. Bcajlll'. or Bona-Sroarx. iioar.a name sisiHi 





io e«(1ida qanrtBoM rtiek9 wm4;«d furfaem of &e.) 1%«ltrg««wiM'nwtart,.M aw]«t«,3^^ 
vliMi iKMwm' the |irop«ity of «atth>tt or Memw^lAHtM Jt.KeUt, ib« tx*t)e»etoe» iht 

TlfcMf «W‘ n«e§ jwltteijMiIlf !*b *w5^ The KlxhiMtioa lHuk|ir>e of l:9fti,4«ti o«herfr 0 (f ei^aicidakU' 
kiaiuuw erehtH}' wJitte, Wtk »jfrtwirfht' and wMsewfcBUi rii^ sceiiHier; *o(% 0 d % p«ii«r ia ^bm ; 
oeBtttettsKttjrB, w»^ *»?« olwiihioain the teriiary form- liwmtfaetnafw «f haiWi»g»» «}»•{» UmiH 

fttthh Bf |h» 'F»ri« ImwIm »n«itWmirron|idinff«isteitst to maure a^nnK^ when the porHona 

cut into area{p^»feapBd\i»ftv*lk>topiped««ttl1ea aBe put touetbur; Una, indeed, there nre’oertaw ttnua^ 
mhe», wMoh «rc togc^er with iron hoo^ to imrticulAriy intbe tnetn^pidilan disi#icit«,::irhac«uplctp 
Rum Large lUi^Btonea. tliemeeire* entirely in i be nMnufactuie ;<>f p«rtioulir 

3iitiJiitio, iiV-4ing (Ra*. to bniMV.—By tliio parte of a liouce, aneb as doora, wiad<iwe^ 'ilw.',tfyi»ft> 

twai ia UnderHtood the art of pnttJnJiE to(*cf.ner certain chincry, which creatly rooilitatea the operationt of 
matermia, such as atoues, brieits, timlicr, eiutea, &e., buiM«, pnrticulnriy if they bo on n aiUaitl eoaJe, Isf ■ 
wrought into rnrions neoesaary forms, for the purpose cnal>ling him to purcJtnse reOtiy-iinado airtitii<>a> whiefe? 
of ooiistntctlne dwelling-liouBea sad other ecUilces re- cost him considerably less than they sript^ if ho bud' 
quirod for ptihlio or private purjwses. In bnildiiig, the purchased tbo material and employed aastiawwu* fo ejtiae. 
builder practieutly carries out the ideas of thoarchi- eute the roquired wwrk. Xho more anaoUineiy oiia^^^^to^^^ 
tent, who contrives tlio plan of thb required /sdifioe, brought into operation, the ebeaper huildiUga eiUt be 
that it may be well dttod for the purjjose I'or which it raised; and honco the mivaBlage andgwiitly klorebliSd:' 
is intended in every resjMWt, and be sniteible for the rate of profit that accrue to eontructSra w.boSe cat*t*4' 
tne^ity in wjiicdt it may happen to lio placed, The enables them to erect machinery to MeOioplislt jthBS', 
arohiteot also furnishes the builder with working draw- construction of diilcrciit parte of tht?ir swm^ It 
togs of the various cleTidious of the eitiflce and rer* said that progress in the art of Ituikling, in difiTor^t • 
tioal sections of diH'crctit parts, the form of tite roof, localities, ia always controlled by the Biateriaitfaut oaat' 
grtvnod-plstis t>f the several floors, plans of the stair- bo most readily procured in the neighbourhood, ditd 
coses, and drawinps in detail of ornamental pcrtioiis of that, gnsnter arcBiteclnral beauty, convesienoOi Oit^t : 
the exterior and interior, dmwn exactly to a certain elegance, are attained and shown in cities whore tdOSMt, 
scale. He also pives the builder spccifl’ciitions of the that can be easily worked, can be had in thointtnodiate 
Msteriais to fee employed in the coiistriiction of the vieiiiity. The triith of tins is certaioly eviiteediddhip 
building, and the marnier .and form in which the mate- nomerons magnifleent Btrnctiires id stone that are to 
riftlflare to be applii'd : and todothis.icis necessary that he seen at Ttomo, Ht, Betershurg, PariSj ’Pioaius, 
Ibcorohiteet shonid have a pructir.'al as tvrli »9 thco- Brus.seis, Bdinburgh, Glasgow, New Yorlt, tod othot 
retical kftowlcage of the etrengih and (lurrdidity of the Buropeiin and American cities j Imt, i*i tb*: prefto’^- 
difl'ereiit- niat:f‘r:.ols used in feuildiiif;, part rodariy tim- day, it has been shown that mnch can ba offeetedia 
l)*r, and the forms iind arranpr ment in tlieir brickwork in every way,nseieinplififNl in the b»jaldi.«|^' 

capabilJ^ to resist pres-vure and tension can be cm- lately erected in that ntateritd in and Around Iioavtoitl,. 
ployed to the greiitest ndvs.ntivqi*. The builder, having Manchester, and Livdrpnol} and a atiU higher'dojtnN)': 
ciurofitUy examined the plans and spcoitlcationa pro- of perfection will be oHained when mow nttontito: 
rided by the archiicct, enters into an Birreemerit to i>»irt to the production of coloured or pOlyttoWt# : 
perform the work required for a certain sum, nnder- bricks, and the brickwork; is »o arranpid a* to obtoiit' 
tithing it by “ coutriic!,” os it is tenned j or lie binds the juxtaposition of brooder masses ofcolbnr, that w®i 
himself to execute it at ecrlain vnluaitons for diU'erent preseat a more pleosine effect of contrast or .hAriatoy' : 


parts of the work ; that i.s to say, at so much per perch thiiu can be found in the iateesection of waUa of 080 
for wAUibg in stone; so ninolv per rod for brickwork; colour by single 8tretchitt|!-coar»cs of Another, few Avsd 
so ratlidi per square for rooting, flooring, ami pining; far between, or the formation of the straighiOFoAin^ 
no mnoh per foot for woovlwork of diirei ciil kinds, &e.; bered arches above drsore and windows by AltertMto 
charpiitg for tlic work by what is ciVilod a “ sc tied tile wedges of colour, nwt the thickness of « brick:. H?h# 
of pricesin which case it is measured after its com- most beaulifal and pleaaing buildings in thewbridmsy 
ptation hr persons appointed by the architect to vahsc lie produced in brioVwork, if the dressinga, ooias, and 
What theVmilder b»* done, and it ia paid for oecording oruamental details, bo formed of clay, ecdonred and 
to their vtoiAi ion. Dnrint' the pr(i;^,>sa of the build- moulded to suit their poaition ia the btifldiag, tod this 
ing, the work is atiperintcndca by a “ clerk of tivo architect be animated by the tsste and feeling of to 
works," A competent person Actine under the archi- artist, in grouping his enhWed materials te^thfif. 
teot's orders, ui see that the buiiiicr faithfally follows HiritBiwo Act ros Itottnow akp ixa nsidKndtot* 
the speciBeations ; nsing good inntcriivls, and applying noo». (Sw Mstbopowtaw BcTJ.ai»r& .4cs.) 
good workmansh ip, throoeh the agency of mcehttnica in Biiti.PrKt> SN Bisk, a method of building wails wito 
hiseinploy who are well skiiied in i '.te dillerenr. I wanches eompreased earth, which has been praetisto in Fraow 
ofeonslructlve building. In bnildiiig, pnrticiilarly 'witli for a long period of time, particularly in the iKHitheril 
referenee to ihvellitig-fcousivs, groat Biteniion should part of the country, about Lyons- Walls built on tfahl 
tie paid to the following points !—'.l'fac sitimtion should plan somewhat resemble the old “cob" widts of mttd 
be such as will insui c tVeedoiu from damp, and proi cc- and straw, of which bams, cottages, and garden-W^ll^ 
tion froHi north-Piisieriy and easterly winds: the prin- were soraetimes made in agTionltaritl distrto* ** 
cipal apartmentj should have, if possible, a weittern or rarions parte of Bngland; but they are more dmfabltb 
southern aspect: the ground on which the house is more iinished in appearance, and better calcalated to 
built should be of anaiure to scciirp- a good supply of wiihstimd the weatucr, from the method adopted to 
water, and a snlUcientfall fordniinngo; and the posi- rais.'itg them. The foundntiona of the sfaba are maefe 
tioa of the doors and windows shc.nld he regulated in a of stone or brick, and are raised a toort dfetolMM 
mahper ralcnlated to sconre frnedom from draughts above the level of the ground. Barth is then ptnentods 
and smoky chimneya, which is to be obtained by which is neither too light from eontaisiog too mueh 
etoortatning the direction of the winds to which the sand, nor too heavy from tlie preaence Of clay to 
dwelling win be cliii fly e.vposcd. The method of con- (inantities, but wWibh cutwivits of rush soil, sttflSifieatlf 
etriictioO adopted in the various compooent parts of moist, with a little flue gravel in it. ffiiis is ramWea 
Imildihi;* of a pfifelio and private nature, will be found into a tobd mass on the top of the foundation, being 


to riiferene® to Ihcir resuectivo headings, ns well as kept in the proper shape and position by a Sort'Of 
potices of the varinus siyies of arcUiteoture and orna- mould formed of two boardsvtisat sro faelo apart by 
mentnl detiiiU, and idans resorted to in bmldiug vrith iixm bolts and screws to the extent requked for tto 
dlflbrottt Irinda of material. (Sefi the articlee .Vacs, thiokness of the walL and sire remofsd as. soon to to* 

A»CKt»kCTCii«, AsHfeAB, BssctS - BOAR]}, Bokn, portion of waB between them is eompfeted. The wail 

BkTCKWOkK, Ili’n.put0 kw Pisk, BtniiPijra-STOtrR, is made in courses a few iuebet to d»P*h, and th» earth 
CARveitsitY, CkfevAR, CHWWnir, CorrBTO, Bxsiur is added in smatl quantrUes to a time, that every toy- 
''iitttcRirkCTkKAt, Bows, Book, Pittxrtooit Botrm- tion ol' the wail may bo well lientea together:. alhe ;, 
tKO*,S'iiB«,FoBW»*«bJr, flaitHkV; RoosB-toiHitta, facuof the wall on the extortor, and the interior as 

Lijrfjii;, IdAivs.ASnc, MASoitliy, Baisiww®, PArxa- well, if required, fe toH*sformedt--tite rarto that to ;. 

fSiASTURtTfo, lloov, TlusfrieATktt Woss, next the Imtods forming the mould, to taken Ootj,toi« v 
SoAgtototoo, BtATK, SrimcASR, Stucco, Rjeos*, a space left, aliout an iwh t<r two ip depth^Btototo 
8 t#K*. TiMhEB, ‘Tinkb, VVAt,i,.vi.AT,8, AVwnow, &e,, tbe board and th* main part of ihe wivu, waioh;;iant|tot 

, , .^n .. ri:. 





i»<rrtoiTA»T 'OP 


Baa;dlU8>;£(SaS6« 


Bttibnlft 


intb ft ftcing eontpoijtton fotmftd of tbt^ 

■ J 5 S^ t®r *»i«ed togotliot-w 


fttta of ftod diurftl>iUt)'. Tbnt; vUoh ftt pfeiex 
t wfttOf oonisd«fe41b« iMpt <^r 


b« «ta«i« ib‘ 


j^tt^iWi.Te>qi^ed to M in^o^bt 

It hardens and ^oraa a soHd /Canons o fomtj and SOtaliM 

ffowfifr* whira hoops 1m Qore of th© will fr©« from after os^sure to the weather, is axctt^etiiii l&ie* 
TO : sow setittetaeiit fVom ahrmlridfi: of stone, a stone which oousisU of esrlK>nAt»s {^ijiie ^ 
iiiateml, w the .bond timbm pieces of wood mR|mesia,whwh was used £br the 

IHttoea m the walls are made as thin as possible, and Immcnt. A stone much used ibr the dwBsiejs^ 
i?* SK***?? ^ doorways and windows are formed br coins of budding, as well as many Other efeanM^ 
msertm^&aiBea or thick idauhs in the required posi- purposes, is an oolitic Umestonoof a rich «r6am«od^r^ 

■ yy^y*V the earth elosely against them as known as Bath-stone ot freestone, which is nuarH^itt 

IgiU dat tm ^eides <>f the moulda> The walls may be tho\'icuiity of Bath and the Isle of :Fortlant4* ‘Oa 
wliwewaahed or coloured, and smoothed by a wooden Dartmoor, in Devoimliire, and in Seoilandt ui tW 


jt ioii h are^stood in Prance for more than a hmidrtd snd building bridges, and for the Imetneiiis or pubfe 
9esm, and mppear as .sound as when they were first buildings, from its great .durtti>{liiy. Sn«itstott«s of 
ortalts and the duralHiity of the oob-wall, witiiout utiy various kinds, such as the old and new red t^andstemei 
©Sternal fttchig, is well known. As the matcruU co.^ts green-stone, and basalt, are also used, aiuV the liute* 
WOthiPg but the espenao of bringing it to the spot stone found at Bwrbpck, in Dorsetshire* on the eoask 

Devonshire, and in oLher parts of Groat Britain, 
tB this way IS very low in comparison with that of which furnishes handsonvc sitibs of bUudi* red, and grsy 
of stone and brick. Mr. Uobert Salmon, of marble, veined with wbite, winch are cut, nnd polished 
Wobum, Bedfordshire, who has erected many build- for luuntelfdeees, &<i. Tlie cbendcal eonipv^sition of 
ings in this way, found that the cost of a square yard] the vnrioiifi kimls of buiiding-Btone, the caiises wUioU 


ings tn this way, found that the cost of a square ynrd the variont* kimlH of buiiding-Ktone, the cnitses i 
of v^Ul .budt pitt^ was only one-fourih of that of a lead to their decay, and the jitoceaMes ns*'d i»> nt 
aqi^reyard ot brickwork in t'-at locality, if finislied them from the aciion of tho weather, wid be f 


protect 
1? found 


faomg composiUou on out? eide only* and one- under their respcctiie headings. (vSVe Dabj^lt^ !pl3ti.W« 
^ both sides.—Kef, of itk, LxMKsrona, OomiK, Ac.; St6n£, VaKa»aTanoJi 

EM Si}etH,Y of Art$, toI, xxvii.; Cj^elopadiit^ oy.) 


Art «Bd Sciences. ' ' BusKcw-woon. C-’issimwiA.) 

BwiisUittG Dxasbs. (i?ee Lbas£,) Bui-ii* iSr,vM (X^it. in Bot., a shortened 

j>ni;3iiNo SoCEBTiBS are in the naturo of a Joint- stem or branch, uj'OniJv subU‘rranesi!'i, I/earing on it» 
«l^k company, estoWiiihed to raise a ButiRcriptioH-rridil surface a iiumSer of Uestiy scales, »liicl> are modiflud 
^ . T.*.**®**’***“^ cixi'iicji Icai'cs. It is only found in monocofvli donoiis Vdants, 


to bniM or purchase dvrelling-hduses, or to purcliasc 
land; such adrancet beioe secured to tho socictr l-v 


and is seen in tho hyacinth, lily, and onion. The bull* 
nmy he ioohed ujwjri asasuhterraneon leaf-hud, iVTiainh' 


naortgftgfe of the premises so built or purchased. Tlh-y from a shortened asia. From its centre an hcibaceouft 
arc established upon the basis of rules provided, to he 1 stejn arisea, and from the snhterranctin as.is iiewbuths, 
sanctioned i^dcr the provisions of the acts relating to or c/ore#, us they are called, are iiroduccd. livery new 
Booictiea, and they arc made subject in ceneral bulb is foruted in the usil of a scale, 
to those sets. Thcmenibers become aharehoUlcrs by like a hud (which »<«); aouH liiue.. 
payjUB an entrance-fee and binding theniseheS to mafee it remains attached to the purent AfflBk. 
ft Xienodioal siibsoriplion, for the most part, by monthly htilb, und sends up an ti jis iiiul leaves .• 

pl^ents. The noti-payment BOhjects the member to at other times, it is dflached in tho 

a flne limited by the rule*. The niemhers are cither course of growth, und lorma an indc- 

Weesters or borrowers, tyfaen the. fund raised is targe pendent plant. The new biiUis feed 

*®5**)^*V*** toans are made to the borrowers, on the parent one, and uilimaicly S3 mk. t'JtM 

«id M from time totiine, ns subscriptions are paid in, canso its (?oinplete abse. ption. Tho 

fiiesb advances are made. The borrowers thus antici- Boales are generally thickened by the VwMMjp 

iWte what they would otberwi.se receive on the tcrmi- deposition of iiutrivive msl teri*, iu- /fSSS^ 

SfttMn of the society. In general, the money borniwed tended for the futuns use of the iiinnt. i*;rf|TWV\ , 

<»ai»otberepaidin;oneMiin,bntonlyby theperiodical In the onion, .-viuill, and leek, theso ,|ir)Vnfl^ 
BDbacnpttons, the mortgage remaining a security for scales uro covered extern.illv hy thin (''///l fiVy 
Hispayinent thereof, and of the flues iuourredthiieugh memhruueus coats or tunic*; Tieiiee i '/1 hi V‘ 
defraltof, orirregniarityin, paying such subscriptions, the buUi* arc said to ho hmieatfii. 

Theloan and use of the money advanced being upon the When the membranous co;»*» are ah- 
P™®’Fl« ®ftotnpound interest,it follows that tho term sent, tho bnib is said to he wnird or Utr. 
ofthe mortgaralty repayment of tbsmonejT and, con- scaly, as in the white hly. Tliosolidroundedunder- 
•equently. the duration of the company, must be limited ground stem, called hr botanists a cerss, is commoftiv 
to* givhn_ number of years. This term varies in dif. regarded a.s a hiilh. (iSVeConir.) ^ 

fetmtaociCtles in proportion as tho amount of sub- IIclihus, or I!i;i,iii,i;is, in Itot,, small 

swptions m Weater or smaller, and generally ranges conicai or rounded IxidieK ijrodiioed m the a*d of the 
mom ^ to fourteen years. A society may, host, leaves of some monoeoivlclcuous plants, and whieh 
«yt!K bcoome eemansHf by the successive issuing of ere of tho nature of hui'hs. Thevean be readily dia- 
shares; but the interest in,»nd liability under,etu;h Hnguished from ordinary leaf-hudi by tbeir fleshy ebs- 
. ^ty roast terminate when the time arrives for the in- rm ter. They are casilv detached from the parent 
rttog mem^rtobe paid the sum fixed by tho rules stem, »nd, when placed in favourable circumatantH*, 
™ *t». jWne.n toe borrowing member has they produce new individuals. They may lie soon S« 

e Xtil^ Up hi0 ©Dbucnptionft. If tu© Bootirity tiik<?n IMium bulliferumj. iJeninria. bulLfp^a 

9^ be good and ftmple, the investor would in ffnwKSCTt/aa/cortu (pilewort), 
wey ftt the expirfttion of the cslculatcd UoLOAnuw LsjrotiAGK, lul qai'-ri.^, is ft brsPeh 
ft frequently liappens that losses arise on tho of the Sclavonic, and is divided'into two dinlacts,—the 
wop^y under the mortesge, and tho term old and new Hulgarian. The old Bulearilstt is thft 
* 0 ''^*sto»'s js postponed, and their richest in inflections, and its literature is the uddest of; 
^ w®°".. society bo any of the Selavonio tongues. The new Biilgarlan fas* 

tiiat ra the rime runs out, urisen since the destruction of the kingdcmi in Iflifl), 
Theperwnsfo w hen the hingimge came to be miied with those of 
1 neighbouring nations, particulmdy of Wallachin and 

F*® rBlwaTo.ettled and approved Atbanis. The new Bulgariftn cWi MSWely fee said to 
to revise the rules of, possess any literature t but it has ft isrge eoliectioB of 
ftBO fftlifeter; ftU benaSt andSiriendly societies. popular songs a ® * 

. "OUMU, (Or. i«mt. »tt or, apd IW 

tt*edfopb»iIdmgpwpose^ffrtng|»e»tlyiB «^^ hunger), in Med., denotes ftft iajfttit^ owiiHf fa#‘ 









BbUeJios^ 


BulUdtOit 


fotifil P-efwns under Jhl* disewe fiMd 

tbe^^fiott of hunger, oven when the atontaoh la thu, 
end Ow storiea that are to^d of the quimtiUea of food 
conaunn^ in.aotdi ease* are eoaroely erediWe. The r^ 
nature, of Ihia disease ie: eery ■imperfectly lomwn. In 
admeOMeatthe health ai’peara to he otherwise good;; 
hui uaaally ’htiliinia is a oon«onM,tsnt mf other die- ^ 
■ oonaeqneBoes ate leanness, pulBionary 

' ferertijeonswwprton, dropsy. Sonieliioca there exists, 
atr oxtraordihary eraTing for food after the system has 
beenmneh oxheusted, or from a certain oomlilion of 
the stomach, which causes it to digest the food with 
t<M» great rapidity; but these do not indicate disease, 
birtonlf fttccssive sppciitc, 

Bckkusai), bulk^-kitit, in Mar., a unme given to 
««rt«vp psrt.UioUS Imiit up in several parts ol' a ship 
between two decks, either Icjigthvira.vs or across, to 
form suit separate the various apartments. (Some of 
those vyhlch are Imilt across the ship are remarliablr 
strong. Those which inclose the magasinc are of oak 
plank, and rabbeted, as aro those of the spirituous- 
litjtior room. Others in the hold aro generally oak. 
plank, cyphered, to keep the gravel or dirt of the 
tiallast from getting into the storerooms, or into tho 
well to damage the pumps. Water-tight bulkheads 
are: icon partitions ritnning athwart the hold. By 
mesas of these, the body of the vessel is divided into 
several water-tight divisibus. Hence, if the vessel is 
leaking in one part, the rest may remaiu dry till the 
injury is repaired. Xcarlv ail large vessels are now 
made with these bulkheads. The Great Srutern has 
ton of them, Teaching nearly to tho level of the upper 
deck. 

BOT,r,, inll, a term applied on tho Stock Exchange 
to those brokers who contract to buy any cpianlity 
of stock or .shares, without having tho intention or 
ability to pay for them, and who are, thereforo, 
obliged to sell again, either at a profit or a loss, 
before the time at which they have coutrueted to take 
it. It is tho oppoaito of hear (which see). 

BnT.t (I)u. biillf), in '/i >ol., the male of the Bc,v or 
bovine gen. df cpiadnipcds, of which tho cow is the 
female. 

RPi:,!,, in Bit., denotes an equivocal expression, a 
bhitrder, acontrudietion, errors t.v which tho Irish are 
partioularly liable. “ 1 confess it is what the Englisii 
call a hvll, in tlie expression, though tho sense bo 
manifest enon gh.' ’— Pnpr. 

Brill., Gotor.v, is the name given to ^n edict or 
iwtMwial coftslitiition granted by the emperor Charles 
IV., and regarded ii.s the Magna Charts of the German 
empire. It received its name from the .seal attia-hed 
to rt being in a gold box, and vrss gTaiitcd by the em¬ 
peror at an impiTial diet held at jVdmberg in llbfi. 
This bull regulated the form and ceremony in the 
election of emperors, determined the number of elec, 
tors, with their functions, riglUa, privileges, Ac., all of 
which were previously undetermined. It comprised 
thirty articles, and the originsl is still preserved at 
Prankfort-onTthe-Mnino. 

Bttl.1., Pspsi. (Lat. bulla, s seal), is a written letter 
issued from the IJonian chancery by order of ttm 
pope, and sealed with lead. The bull is, strictly spesk- 
ing, only the seal or pendent lead, which alone gives 
tho document its authority. It is impressed on the 
one side witli the heads Of .St. Peter and St. I’aul, and 
on the other with the nsine of the pope and the year 
ol’ hispohtilicate, BiiUs arc written in old Gothic cha¬ 
racters, npem stout and coarse parchment, and are 
granted ter the conseoration of bisl)op.s, the promotion 
*0 beneftees, celebration of jubilees, &e. They arc 
either bulls of graw or bulls of justice ; in the former 
the Seal t* altachod i.e a cord of_ sill^. in tlw latter by 
a cord of hemp. Bulls are distioguiahcd from irfeces 
imtb ia form and character. The latter are more ab- 
bipviated in their form, are written upon fine parch¬ 
ment in Boman characters, are issued by the apngtolic 
shm-etary, and sealed with red wax . B rieres are of the 
same aulltority as bulls, though issuing from different 
departments of the government, both bcind equally re- 
Kivrded as sots of the pope. The Bull in Coma ZJomiai 
w a nartieular bull which was read every year on the 
day (jf the lajrd's Supper, or Mhundy-Thursday, in the 
iwumsnec of the pope, oontsining excommunications 
■inti tnathemaa against heretics and all who disturb, 
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opipoae, or disobey the Bomou pontiff. Aftasrth# httB 
I was read, the pop* threer down a bttmitte; torch itt thb 
’MbUo plane, to denote the thunder of this auath<lDib!,\' 
The rnadiBgr of this bnU WM discontinued i^ Ctefbdttr ' 
XIY. la the Middto Ages buUe wer^ also used by 
kings audemperors In grew affairs of state. In affair . 
of the greatest importanee, golden balls were empjoyedt ,■ 

silver, leaden, and waxen ones being made nae of ia ', 
matters of less mcmient. 

BpxdiA (lAt. bulla, a ronnd boss or stud), a small 
round ornament made of gold or silyer, worn bytheohfli*' 
drem of the ancient Homan nobility. The bulla was worn, 
until they arrived nt the age of teartecn, and was 
placed upon the neck or breast. It was a distinctiy* . 
mark of free birth. , 

Bni.i.1, a genus ofmonusoous auimals with uniyalT* 
shells, whose generar eharactoristics arc,—that the 
shell is Sub-oval, that the aperture is pi'ltxig and 
Smooth, and that one end is a litUe convoluted. The 
animal breathes by gills, but has no respiratory tube, 
and consequently tlie margin of the nurture of the 
shell is entire, 'Must of this genus, eSpedially Of th*’ 
larger sizes, are furnished with an organ ejtactly re» . 
sembling the gizzard of a fowl, and which they appear 
to use for the purpose of nin.<iticating their tciod.. _ 

Bt'LLAC'K, bul'-laiee, the English name of a kind of 
plum, the Prnnm ijvtitiiia of botanists. (See J’(ttjse»,| 

Bri.l.-iJAiTiso, biiU-hail'-inff (Bo. bulU, bnll; Gnth, 
bcihin, to bait), is the harharons sport at baititig bulls, 
with dogs. The animal was Usually tied to a stakes 
with the points of his horns niuiUed, and then attacked 
by the dogs, who toriJ him to death for the amusement 
of the spectators. It is said to have been introduced < 
as ,sn amusement into Engliiud about the year 1309. 

BuLTi-noo, baU'-dnfi (Cani* maloeetis), a vutdety 
of tlie dog, remarkable for its broad, short muMle. 

It is generally looked upon os an essentially English 
dog; hut there is a doubt as to whether it bah 
not existed nv a definite race since the time of the 
Homans, or whether it is not a reeentW-forroed variety 
of mastiff. It is smaller than the mastiff, and has a 
inassivo head; the forehead sinks between the eyes, 

«nd tho nose-line rises again at a eoosidcralile anpe; 
the lower jaw projeots in a remarkable manlier beyond ; 
(lie upper, coiitiimally showing the teeth; the lipswro 
thick and peuduloas, the neck strong smd thick. 



BCtL-lHia. 


and the legs short. The projection of the uiider-jaw 
and the livid redness of its eyes give the boil-dog a 
fierce and forbidding aspect, often heightened by 
a designing leer, which seems natural to the animal. 
The strengtii and courage of bull-dogs are proverbiah: 
They will attack any animal, utterly Tegai-dless of 
its strength and sise. They were foinuetly Brach 
used for ^ulbbai ting; since the abolition of^hioh; 
sport, the breed Isas deeroased in numbers. One of; ;, 
these dogs will seize an ox by the nose, and, with app^ 
rent ease, hold him still, orthnvwhim on his sido,w*, , 
he is ordered by his master* When trained for tlie iimcr ., 
poBa, theyffghi very savagely with one anoihor; .“bdi* , 
oerl tin (if the mining oiid raatiufsoturmg distnet* or 
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li^iigkad |lm,iq|X>rt i»: i:^hi» fcoiXW<»i>d ^>ui(Bi 'i^htoli we lntMedintA ihiv^^ 

b^lHi6( li«(K«aMttil 7 ;iU<)>ia «^3 dwgcroi)e, of wt bvuMeldnorjr.—^^^^ 

<i)it«ti ififiietinit MnWf« <)i> the vl^Mest Baek** jS!^«e4ito«teKMtt, 

mtien.^ fbo he^^rriiBt fe » OroW between the bjiU- eole*'* 

Mia tJie twerteri It k, if |KM»iljk, mwe f« BiftteMS, teWri-ia, •• » tew» derWed from the 
elMs tfiata the haQMi^itaelf. French, where it orij^mali; •hcnified ei Mlot W«d fa 

BWii-e*, Sai'^e* (Fr. SattWl; the natne girea te etecfitxjsi anti hence a smatl ^oe ef paper on which 
eky hied nf kaaep nikidle which is discharged from a one gave his vote. Alterwwra* it eanie to «igo% ita 
rtfie, r<!>WUiig>pie«e, or pistol. Prior Wi the introduc- oSioial report, giving an aceonufc of tb# aetaal oohr 
ttea of the vhritrashiuds of inoderc rifles with ijarrela dition of some important affair intended for tho.ihfor* 
jfntfiiahed With numerous spiral grooves, the bullet mation of the public. When kinw» Mf other persons cfl 
MU Spherfoai in form, and made by ponring leiui in high rank are daBger<ODsly ill, daily bupetiini are Msuod 
a molten' state into a numld, the diatiu'ter of which t>y the physicians respecting the sthlO of the patient. 
Worrespnftded with the cabbre oftho weapon for which In timcof a-ar.bailctina are issued by the generals, att"^ 
it was intended. For the old rifle with two deep nouneing the state ofun army Or the resldt of a battle. 
gViOOVaa in the iuterior of tho barrel, the bullet was This practice became common in the Frcntib anby: 
rarrotinded with a i^rojcotiog rib, and was made by under the lirst Nu)K>leoii. 

aaating the lead in a groOred mould. Bullets of all IlDT.l.KT'TaiiB, or l!triil,T-TRKK, a tree supposed to 
shapes are bow made by compression, a method in- hclonglo tbegeu. ilfii»«iiop*,in tbe nat. ord. oa/wfoeMt, 
Bnnely stiperior to that of casting them, ns there can It is a native of Guiana, and much valued for its tim* 
he »oirregular cavity or air-hole in any bullet formed tier, which is bard and durable. It yields a deliciom 
!>y pressure, a thing which would seriously afleot tin' j fruit about the size of a cherry. 

Bight of any projectile, and cause it to fall wide of the I!iii,i.-JriOTiTs, or combats between men and btdls, 
on BCOOHut of the eccentricity of motion that are a yc^ anciettt kind of nionsement, and were Cftm* 
yroHld be imparted to it, arising from the cavity causing men in Grecoe several centuries Imfore the Cbristiiin. 
it to be lighter oh one side than on the oilier. The era. In Horae, under the emperors, they were also 
first attempt to form bullets by compression was made common, and alterwanis they became popular in many 
«bbutlS4il, by Mr. Xapier, whose machine was adopted of the other couatrics of Kunipc. At present Spain is 
by th« government and used at tV'o.dwioh. It was the only country in I'liirope wiicre they are «t:iU held, 
worked by steam power. Strips of lend, iiist subjected In Madrid and all the larger towns of Spain bull-fights 
to heavy pressure under rollers to produce condeasa- are ft-equent. In Hadrid the season lasts from A}>rU 
tfon of the metal, were pasised under a machine by to JToverober, during which time buU-figbts lake iilkc* 
which they were pressed into lengths reseinbliiig at least oiico a week. The combats are held in a large 
otriogB of uearly round pieces of lead. These lengths amphitheatre called the f'iaru dt iefot, open at the 
were then passed between hemispherical dies, or top, and with seals rising one above another round tim 
plungers, which closed on each piece with great force j eireie, and capable of accommodating from Iti.Wk) to' 
whtSi the dies recoded from each other, the bullets 12,iW0 spei^tators. The area is divided into su outer 
Were ejected by springs, which .acted on plugs in the and an inner circle, separated from each otbor by » 
dies, aud Miiue out in the form of a perfoot sphere, strong fence, the liittar being the place where the eoni* 
■eonoected, however, by a small piece of metal, which bats take place, the former ail'ording shelter to the 
was removed by the action of a pouch worked by a men on fod- whrii bard pressed by the bull, iu order 
treadle, iinder which the. bullets pmssed in silccossion. to which there are a series of openings in the fenoo 
The old TOUBvi bullets were from 14 to to the pound 5 just largo enough to allow a man to pass through, 
the calibre of the weapons for which tht'y were in- The actors on tlie arena are the hull, usu.-d.ly of the 
tended varying irom ’et) or f of an inch to -ds or } J of fierce Andalusian or Castilian breed ; the yjiaidore*, or 
na inch. The spherical Indict is now cutirely super- combntanfo on horseback ; the toiidcnY/ersis, who are 
(Uedtid by conical elongated jirojcctilcs of various forms, arriied with sharp goad* with coloured stismmcrsj tbw 
•the principal of which is that used for the linliidJ- ckuloii, wiio wear nwy hright-c-iloured chuikaj and 
Ftdtehett rifie. This bullet is spherical at one end »ud the »aa/«.der, who dispatch*'.i the Imil. The contest 
hollow at the other, which i.s next the powder when hegina with thepieerfews, 'vuo are each artneti with » 
the musket is loaded. The c-svity is in the furm of a Innce, and mounted tisuflliy on a very vrorlhiess horse, 
.C:raDcated cono, and extends int.i the bullet prcl ty I’hcir ohj.yct is to woir.id iho ball with the Unco, and 
neariy half its length. A liltle boxwood plug, about then to uvoid hie onset. The hor.+e is (rcqiieridy gosvul 
bSifths depl^ of the cavity iu height, is litled into the in the encounter, ind when a piciidor is closely pressed, 
■«nd c^ tbe.bU-Uet, leaving a am all hollow space in its the bandcrilleros and chulos rush in aud withdraw the 
jnlerio* betweentne plug and the bottom of the cavity, bull's attention by pricking him with their df*rt» and 
When the powder O-Xplodes, this wooden plug is driven waving their oloaks. 'Whenthe hull begins ti> flag, tho 
deeper iato the cavity, and causes the lead, which picadoros withdraw,and are stiocccded by ihcbainUiiril- 
presenta the form of a tolerably tbin .ring at the fliil Icros. who arc-armed with ban,leri lias, ,.n' darts, abiHtt. 
end of tlm bullet , to expand and fit tightly into the iw n I'cct long, ornamented wit It a coloitrcil flag. Tli#i»e 
gfooves of tho rifle, by which windage is prevented, the banderillero sticks into the hull be'drid the horn* 
and the aCcurato flight of the missile towards t he mark when it is preparing to toss him. After a tiiua the, 
XOBOred. There are many kinds of bullets of the coni- thini act of tlie play oomraences, and the matador 
eal form, frfth nnmeroji* contTivanoe.* for obtaiarng enters upon the stage, attended by some chiikis aa 
aacpknsion at'iho moment of diS'diHi-^a, but they are assistants. Over hi* left arm In' has a red tHHOlfo, 
Aoo numerous to mention here in detail. Tho principal behiud^whi'ch is concealed a sword which he has iu his 
are those iiiado by Minie, Delvigna, Norton, Itobins, right hand. Ho awaits the charge of the buU, and, if 
Beaufoy. Sianton, and Greener, The Aliniti bullet well skilled, dettcrously plunges the sword batwreap 
aomewhat resagyas tlie Enfield; but it is pointed at the shoulder and the hhide, and the animal dr«>ps dead 
tbe Upper en^^Btod of bciuit hemispherical, aud I'tventy minute* i* the time usually foken 

,Mi!rity at the l3|^Kndisdeepesg.A|ids^lioutany [ilug, to terminate tho contest, and eight or ten bufiii hra 
BekafoNBVid Oreeninitg am ovoid or often dispatched in a single day.—Ford's lfoad- 

I huf^Taener’s is flited’lwth a ineinl plug bonk Spain. 

: end, which answers the same purpose 63 Bgi,i.Fiaci!, buW^nth (Ang.-Sax.), mf- 

'pkag isi the Enfield bullet, causing the rhula), a song-bird common to all pai^ of Buglaad 
Of tbp lead into the grooves of the rifle, and Europe generally, ItisabouttbeeUaoftlfoepiiii- 
. llEr.^iQki^ first who made a ballet on this mon bedgc-sparroiF, but of balkier bttild> and vathfV 

and received a reward of Bl/kx) more than a third ofits length is monopoUzM by Its tiii!. 

: mifi bis iavention in 1857. The En- 'I'he bill is short, strong, aud of a biu«-blacfc eolomr. 

fida »oi^ are made by compreaslou in maefatnes On the upper part of the head, round the base uf the 
.srUehifirasr lhe leiid into them in the form of rods and beak, and forming a chin-sba^ied patch beneath^ jiM. 
ewttttm into pieces of the proper length, which arc black predominates t the back is ash-grey j broMt nnd 
etwmpMp«»ssed required form by four belly dusky reds wiitga and tail blaokj upper ieil* 

-I,eteel diiMtrith which eachmnehine is furnished. Koch coyerts white; lags dark brown. The fomalo eaaotlj^' 
^.efom1iline wUl ttgfh oi^ HiQ bntlots per minute., resembles the nufie, except that her •olnumiageifip 







iAfid her uii 4 iu''^l>wte eve eetfhnr 
ftueet wBO i^.'. %be buUfimA ‘hee eemired ocmeitiec* 
•bile e«3«bcitt &om the JeeShlw with whieh i^^ 
•hfe^eeSre. ^Piminieff bi^fi»bh« to *‘pi^ wode 

tiif. Aeltiaf auniey fr^nently ]trA43tiaea m Gereumy ; 
WWeidenaile peine werequiwt*- There wee ohe Ger- 
MiMK buUttuch'teeeber, usmed Lewis de Berg, whose 



BciiiFisrcu. 

turds were sold for their weight in gold. "I feed the 
« iisller tiirilrt with rape-stied.’' wrote be; “I give 
' iietu lihewiac, at times, A little bruised rice soaked iii 
I’iinary witie, and sfler»;aP(lB dried carefully for use. 
t'lioiigli giving tlie bird a few grains while wet with this 
eseelient lii'tuor does mighty well, yet it does not do to 
On* conelantiy priieiiseil.’'—Tfe/'. BpeUm’s TIow* PeU. 

IIbli-Fboo I If him pifiierin), the largest of the spe¬ 
cie* SuMai, or Frogs. 11 is generally si* to eighf inches 
long, exrUisive of llie feet, and four inches broad. It 
is an inhabitant of North America, particularly of the 
Southern states. At a liiainnce, its voice resembles 
the lowing of a bull; betiee its n,ainc. The fore feci of 
the bull-frog arc unwebln'd, and have only four toes 
bift thp bind feet, which are long, are webbed very 
widely. Its colour is a dull olive, marked irregularly 
with dark stains; tUo tiellv, however, is of a pule 
green colour, thickly spotted. The biiU-frog frequents 
Swings only w hore the constant running of water has I 
tnada a deep po«d. Scareoly a spring of this descrip- 
titm is without a pair of these frogs. When surprised, 
with a spring or two they leap into their retreat. They 
prey on young ducks and geese, which they swallow 
whole; it is also believed that they keep tbo springs in 
which they reside wholesome. 

BtTLi.HKan, or MtLtKB’s-THUMn, huH'-leii fCrffus 
ooAto), a amail flsh, common to our brooks anil rivera 
It is alioni four inches long, with a large roundish bead, 
and acattaeioua mouth, formidubly filled with teeth. It 
is generally found under loose stones at the bod of the 
Btream, and in seemingly so insensible to danger, that, i 
sHnuld half a doaen of them be lying together, the 
jsiyatida angler may naptwre the whole by eouliuningto 
drop in hi# bait, till they are alt hooked. The (erm 
buUheml is considered to refer to the largo sire of the! 
head, and Ihe name of millcr'a-thumb i.s donlitless 
applied because of the re.semblaneo of the sonic part to! 
too thumb of a wiillcr, which. like this fish's head, is 
smooth, and broad, and rounded, a form produced by' 
a itccttliar and constant aothm of the nutselesln the' 
exercise of hi* neeupation. The miller’s band is con- j 
BtantJy p'H«n>d {indcr the rne»l-*pout, to aseerluiii (he i 
quality of the. grinding. The thumb, by a particular 
moyeTOont, spreads the sample over the fingers, and 
nerves as * gauge of the value of tlie produce.—ifef, 
Yiirrcll's SHfiak Pinhes. 

llpi.T.roJf, hiiV-fion, pronorly aSgnillcs uncoined gold ! 
nnd silver, or, more BtriciW, refined gold and silver in I 
bar* Of other masaea; biit in political economy the' 
term js iVoquently used to denote the pr*>cioiia metaled 
both coined and uncoined. The word is said to be I 
derived from the French htUoiii, base coin, from the 
currency in Prance having betm muoh debased by the 
kinga. There are numerous interesting questions ooli- 
yMWted with the enbject of bullion, whhdi will be found 
treated of in difl’erent part* ofdhi* work {ai Bawktwo, 
CtrB,g«Ktpv, MoSiir, &c,). It, i« still an open qHostion 
waiat etfpet * jpreat incTpate in the supply of tlm pre* 
nkia* naetalfl would haye upon the vtiluu of nvmicy, 

m 




Th« gmat »cr^ in UteyeatnnI*. gnlds IsPougHSrfilfilt' 
AxMrunt *t)d Anstralin, ha* at ieaat itad no pereeptmM . 
nCfect. in that respect. At the Bank: of<: 
sdi btiBion of tha standard fiaenes* ofihred.fnr 
must be bought at the uniform 
on onnoe ; at the Mint it is bought M . 

4B3. ; but the seller must wait fgr pasiww**' 

until the bullion can 1m? converted into xnoMjjr j and 
hetioe the former mode of disposing of it ia twuid^ 
preferred. ,j 

Bolp's-jits. the block or gold mark in theee'a|tr^ 
of a target. ( A-sTaeok*.) 

'Bvhh-tuovTf huU'-irciit (Salmo Erioix, or ffofne grl> 
**««) .—This fisb, which is ollen called the Grey Trout itt, 
England, and the Sowen, in Wales, is nearly allied -tp' 
the salmon. It generally lives in the sea, but, d^oMw 
its spawn in rivers. Its form L* not so eleeiiint its tjiat:. 
Of the salmon ; iu heed and iieolt are thicker, and lbs 
tail more bulky in proportion. Thesolour bf tke Biide 
is ^re^ish brown, ” 

smaller than those . 

equalsize. Angler* 

look upon the brdl- ItJIiIi-TBOtll. 

trout ua ranking next to the salmon se regardsfpo**'. 
It is usually under 15 lbs. weight; but vsome attoiB *; 
weight of 30 lbs. Tlie fiesh, which is lighter cohyaiNgi' 
than tliat of the salmon, ia coanieri and baa aoi ad 
delicate a flavour. 

l<l'i.KCBH, ltnU'-ruth, the popular Ertglish naiBe'l^ 
any large rufjh-liko plaut growing in marshes, 

TrrHA, Soiarcs.) 

15(ii,waek, Irul'-fcurk, in a man-of-war, the hoard¬ 
ing above the upiierdeck fastened to the outside of 
the timber-bea<l« and stanchions. They proteot the 
men in action tvouj the tiro of the enemy. In ordinal^ 
vessels they arc simply a protection frmn the w»yea, 
and preveut artieles from being washed OTerboferd. 
If a sailing vessel has to be converted into e maar 
of-war, the bulwarks require tobegreatly atreagtbsnsd, 
Tlie name of bulwark was formerly applied ia nlli- 
tury art to ramparts and bastions. 

BostisTvs, l/u-mUr-lua, in Gca? 1., • gen, of Silsrhsti 
trilobites, reuiiirkable for their oblong-oval or grapo- 
bki?fonn. They occur iu h^rge nuiobers ia the lime¬ 
stone of Barr, in StnUIardsbire, and on this ocooant ia» 
connnoiily culled the " Burr tnlobites." 

Bumboat, him’-tole, a kind of wherry, ased in atnt , 
about harbours, for carrying provision.* for sabs to 
ships lying nt n di»lanco from the coast. Itumbosts 
are, frequetuiy calitvl aliore-boatn, to distinguish them 
from those belonging to the vessels. 

Br.vcii, lunch, iu Min,, a muss of ore too small 
and irregular In e< iisiiiute a vem. AVbcn a mino isfuU 
of sue!? ninsBi's, to tiie exclusion of regutmr veius, iti* 
said to he ii! net j'. 

BtJ.vciAnow, bua’-^d-h, an Eost-Iadian term for a 
sort of house <>v villa, with a thatched roof. They sro 
oct.-upied by Europcaus, iiud vniy in sisc mid anoom- 
nwdatioii, according to tin? (kucy or jtpqitjrtiiuimts pi 
their owner. Tin y generally eouaistof fe gtound-floaf» 
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BiriroAKiw.,: 

suiTounderl by s verandal^ but some are of 
ries. In the priiicipal cities of Bombay, mid 

CiUentta, the bungslowg of tJi© wemthier nlaes 
Europeans are spacious and magnificent .: the hirfti^ 
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ttomU# «f doin|Mti« f«)<iah«(t by ISuTopem 

Mnid*ftt«iurr«oc(>mi»od*teaiii«^»oent oflfo««. Pubiio 
bnjn^oin jm £i^ woqjWbta 6f twve))te», luid Mb 
auiotatned^ (^WMittent. They vM fitted np with 
bedoKamberf^ bbth^rboma, tables, chetrs, &c., 
tbetise^ wbidli the trsTeller pays » rupee, tliat 
Is .two shillings, pbr day. The traveller liitBSclf is 
tu^setod tt|s;'OQme imovided with food, drink, cooking 
jateosils, beddise, ^d eervants ; but, in some of the 


betba* sort of^angslows, the khitroutgar sappites 
«tbote nsoesstiiy sr&leS. The distance between the 
. pa'haObta^ptlowcMasuaUrfromtwelvetoilfteenmiles, 
bthkjh w’b good Indian day's journey. Tbe introdno- 
Qlf rSiiwaTS wiQ most probably effect a conversion 
Ip the pnblib bungalow, and make it, in some measure, 
approximate to the English hotel. Military bnngalows 
' » SWSfot (be aceommodation of soldiers in cuntonments, 
pad ape bn the same extensive soaic as barracks. 

■ Btnitbp. IiMa'.yBn(Or. toKuos,an eminence),in Surg., 
'ia a painful inflammatory swelling of the foot, most 
commonly about the root of the great toe. The pres- 
aurc of tight shoes is usually the exciting cause; and, 
in order to remedy it, all such pressure upon the part 
ihbidd be avoided. Bleeding by leeches, warm I'oinen- 
tations, or pouttiees, should be resorted to, in order to 
rbmove the inflammation. The sivelling may gomo- 
ttoes be considerably reduced by caustic. 

Bnititrx, bu'~ni-um, in Bot., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord, XJmbnUife^tB. The species are 
perennial herbs, with usually tuberose and globose 
rocits, stjimre stems, compound leaves, and white 
fiowcrs. it. ^exwmrn and bnUncattonKm, both grow¬ 
ing wild in this country, have edible inliers, which are 
• .commonly known as earth-nuts or pig-nuts. JS.ferula- 
ccKM, a native of Greece, has also edible tubers, which 
swe termed topana. 

Btikkuh, is an Americanism, applied to 

» speech delivered merely for the purpose of con¬ 
ciliating pwular favour, or gaining popular applause; 
a species of oratory more eoramoDlv to bo met with in 
America than in most other countries, 

Bvm, bant, a disease of wheat end other graini, 
caused by aparositic fungus. (See Vacoo.) 

BbKTSa, bun'-ttr fGer., variegated), in Oeol., the 
tem applied by the Germans to the new red ssndatono 
of English geologists, in allusion to its variegated 
ooloars. (Ses'fBiAssic Ststem.) 

Btraniro, or Bcmti.vk, i««'-/ii;y, a thin wo<}Ucn 
Bibric, of which ships’ flags are mafic. 

BskriKO {Euil/eriza),'»tt interesting group of pas- 
tMlribe birds, whose chief characteristic is abill very 
abrong, short, conical, and compressed latcruny, but 
vritbout any tooth or notch ; the upper mandible is 
itarroWi.turiied in at the edges, and with a bony knot 
at tbe palatal end, forming, os a whole, an instrumoDt 
- admiriibty Sid^ted for brcaliing the rinds or shells of 
aeoda, and riecting them without losing any of the 
k«mel. TheCommon, the Yellow, theCiri, the Ortolan, 
the Snotir, the Beed, and the Laidand, are the various 
diatuiguitihing names of the British members of this 
family. Besides these there are the Painted bunting of 
8oq% America, and the Yellow-shouldered bunting of 
the Cape. liVhen the female of this last-mentioned 
apeeiea loses, through age, the faculty of propagating 
. her kind, she throws off her comparati vely modest ai- 
tira, imd appears, for the rest of her life, as splendidly 
.'pkimim as her mate; and eo exactly like, that it >s 
'•imply impossible to tell one from the other without 
. examination. 

fiVKTittS'Ra, luntf-Unas, in Mar., ore ropes fastened 
eiijbgles (small holes forme<I in the iMilt-r»pcs ni' 
||ivfaailB)<tOn the bottoms of the stiuare anils, to. dnio 


esMS, hi at Spithead, brinBPUt It .-double to aa 

to ahow the only safe course Butt a reshsi owt iskU. 
The wincipal buoys of this kind under tto 
mtendeuce oi' the Triwiy Hbus*. ®n^ doriBOWwo 
hits lately adopted a buoy invented byTffr; Biuii»n^ 
which has tltb advantage of ke^rEdttff uolriir fMlptit* 



dicular in all kinds of weather. The bcU-bttoy is in* 
geniouair arranged, so that any tide or current passing 
where it is floating moves iiu under-shot wheel, which 
nogs a bell. It is thus rendered useful in a fog or at 
night. 

Buoy Dune.—On Recount of the importance Of 
b-.ioy» in navigatiou, they are placed under several 
strict regiilatioue. The Trinity House, under whosejo* 
risdiciion most of the warning an<t directing buoya are 
distriluited, claims certain dues from all sh^s enleriiBt 
ports where they are placed. These buoy dues arc 
sometimes collected ns a tonnage, varying from |<i. 
to 3d. per ton; sometimes as a payment on entering 
or leaving the port, and in snnio cases os a rate on 
the vessel. Many coasting vesseks pav a yearly sum, 
whatever iinnjbcr of vovages they make. The bunf* 
in the Thames nbine bring in nh annual revenue of 
4;l-t,0<)0 Vo tlie i>ot-|ioTatioii of the Trinity House. 

Buoy, Lifk. (AVe Lifk-Bcoy.) 

Bcfbaox Afuicaka, a enrions bird, 

about the size of a full-grown blackbird, distributed 
ihronghoat Southern Atrica, and Ukewiae found in 
Senegal. Its common habit is to search for fts food in 
the infested hides of wild auimnl.i of the ox genus, as 
well as the rhinoceros, though its vulgar name, rhi- 
noc!i*i-os-bird, would imply that it was exclusively at- 


t..' V, 



tbawilg, they are secared liclow to the lower edge, in 
.’•sti^ iilaMu toi the bolt-rope. 

.BtrdT, bei (Er. AoKtlc), in Mar., (looting bodies con* 
Mrlibt^. of any iigbt buoyant suhstunce, and used 
to mark some danger (such as eands and shoals) 
Wto 'dMOta th« pbstBdn of a sitip’s anchor, lie. They 
aropti^ ln A shapes. Several of the 

OTdi&aey forms arc represented In the illustra- 
tibh< iBnpye are aoineUtnes placed so as to mark the 
best ftttraiice to. a karbonr^ into a dock; in some 


nnruAGA AFUJOAva. 

I nched to that animal. Its edaws are well adapted (by 
iiolding on securely lo iU hairy andaniinattidpastgniK<i> 
and its bill is shaped like a pair (>f wire-driiwer’s lplieta} 
BO that tliB parasite, although,as i*tr«(ine»tiy the ease, 
ntai'ly buried in the skin, is esnily extracted, ‘Vlfit 
rendered the rhmOceros no further servieethali Tiddihg 
it of these biting pests, it would deserve the ammiVi 
gratitude; but, m addition, it does him tlm faveitr of 
warning him of the approach of .the hun ter. 
eiirs busy as its beak, the little sentinel deteets dptijj^ 
a!‘ar off, and at once sbbote «p In th« air* btttwna | 
sharp and pecnliar Mote, which, the rhiobeeros is KO* 






iJ»« to widmtaind'ond t*Jt# «lvBttU«e of. Ou»iiu|W 
tilwitUf ftartr irbim tfce ri»tooo*r<» w 4«ew rad w 
lU)* to v»ko tdm with it* Toicot it, wui 
iniddo of; bit tod etbtirwitt txort itteif 
fo route il» tld8k»beii3e4fiw»ad."^^iW 
WoM. , ■ 

BswatMB*, i»f>w'^U^ie (0»,}, » a»t^- of bard- 
•tulM b^et, generally wybetutiful in appeariinoc. 

Chtoeo would sewoi to bo tli<nr luott ordioary noiour, 
Wt aaoT tre of lb» ricbett uure, apangled witb gold- 
cdtoj tOTue are virid red, and other* of agiowing 
oonperbue. I'heyarefOnnd on tlio trunks and branolto* 
of tree*, and, when disturbed, will fall to the ground 
eeemingly withoat life, and by thia moans frequently 
escape. There exlat nearly fire hundred of this gee ms, 
but ^ot more than twenty are commonly met with in 
tM* country- , - 

But, Bdr«, or Bxun, i«r (Ang.-Sai.), a very 
email ridge raised on the edges of lines that have 
been cut on a plate of metal by the action of the 
gravlng-tool or dry-point. It i* generally removed by 
a tool called a scraper, a* it gives a somewhat atneared 
impearance to impressions taken from the plate if it be 
auowcd to remain. In plates engraved by Uemhrandt 
fbe bur wae not removed, and he managed to take 
advantage of it to give additional eifeot to his embiogs. 

Bvbxtitb, bii^-rii-tUe, a hydrated carbonate of cop¬ 
per, Qontaining also sino and hme, occurring in the 
tainting needles at Cbesey in franco, and in the 
Altai ifoantains. 

llOBSor, Ifr’-bat (Oadut lota), an eel-Iiko fish found 
itt many northern fnglisb lakes and rivers. It is said, 
however, to attain greatest perfection in the Lake of 
Geneva. 

BonnsK, her'-iten, in Mus., is that portion of ^a song 
which is repeated at the close of every verse or stanza. 
It ia derived from the French bourda/i, a drone bass; 
because the one, like the other, in cliarnctcrized by 
the same uncbangcablo tone, and bears upon the ear 
wiflj the same monotony. The adoption of a burden 
in Tooal music is very ancient, and it is still occasionally 
introdueed with very pleasing eifects. 

Btmnaiv, in Mar., denotes the contents of a vessel, 
or the number of tons sbe will carry. 

Bunnsw (Aog.-Sax. iyrdes, something borne), in 
Soots Law’, denotes generally any restriction, limita¬ 
tion, or incnmbranco, aft'cctiug either person or pro¬ 
perty. Durdens are thus cither personal or roal,— 

S ersonal whoa imposed on a person, r*al when impo.sed 
irectly and epectflcaUy on heritable property. A pro¬ 
prietor may create a real burden hy reservation in 
parting with lands t but it is csBetitial that it be pro¬ 
perly expressed and declared to be a burden on tho 
Und* themselves. 

BnaniiMHACK, itir'-rfsn-sdit, was a provision in tho 
bid law of Scotland, by which a man could not be- 
]Kin»hed for theft if lie took us nmch meat ns ho 
conld carry on his back, provided it was to satisfy the 
omninga of hunger. It is not now recognized in liiw. 

Bpxi!i|.r, bu-ro', is a term dorived from the french, 
atid aignifHng a writing-table or desk ; also an ofllcc 
for traBsactiiig publio or prirato business. It also 
denotes a department of government, and the term 
{^rweroey is applied to a government conducted by a 
aeries of ind^endent departments, each under the 
■uporiatendence of a chief, to whom alone tho olHciuls 
•re reaponsible. 

BunwrTB, bu-reC (Fr.), • vessel used hv che> 
mists foe pouring out small and exact quantities of 
elutions, finrottea are of varioua siiapes, and are 
genorally graduated. They consist Cssentinlly of a 
tub* with • fine spout and an opening, ■which mav be 
closed at pleasure with the thumb.—C, G, Wd- 
uams’s Chfmieal Manipulation. 

Tastaj!, bor'-ga^. in Law, is an an- 
tenure proper to boroughs, whereby the inha- 
'mtwnth, by eution, hold their lands or tenumeots of the 
: CKieen, or other poraon, by a rcutoertain. It is, ia- 
aa^i imlyakind of towp-aocage, as a common socage, 

. by whic b other lands are_ holden, is usually of a rural 
' WttUrA. By the operation of tim EnfranchiaeinCat 
1 dbta, Uti* apeciea of tennre i» gradually diminishing. 
BoftlMts btr'-j 0 * (La*, — Borgewe* are 

properly meii of trade, o* the inhalntantsbf a borough 
ar waUed toWBi bnt the term is usnaliy applied to the 
S77: 


maciMsmteaof aueh n town; 
ofLbomniiWt'iio. Belmi 
o. Jfd fsommonto called 11 
Awj, <rfo»ra«» fewth^ 
was gwheriply eoqmred oy blrtL marriaget of 
tude, that ia, by »mn g born Of a freemad, ^ me 
the daughter or widow of a fraemaii, or by »ppreiii 
ship for seven years within the borough to a treeftMn: 

It might also bembtaitied by gift br 'purolbaaey Intim ' 
boroughs comprised in the act, the dellmnon ofa dwrv 
yes* (that is, a burgess enticed to such new 
the act for the first time confers on these Imrpngw} la : 
a male person of full age, not an alien, nor having jm-.* : 
ceived within the last twelve months {WOiws^ relief 
or alms, or pension, or charitable allowanee ilrom the 
charitable trustees of the bo]Tiagh, ; W}Ub. dh; the last 
day of August in any year, shall have occrilpied wgr 
bouse, warehouse, counting-house; mr shop, vVtthin llw ,, 
borough, during that year and the Whofe of the twn ; 
preceding years; and, daring each Ootmpatidnydhaiil 
also have been an inhabitant householder within tiw 
borough, or within seven miles thereof; and ahallU 
during such time, have been rated in respect df micii 
premises to all rates for relief of the poor, add hayepnid 
all such rates, and all borough rates in respeet of the : 
same premises, except those payable for the lalft six 
calendar months; aud shall be duly eurollisd ih tlu^ 
year as a burgess on the burgeti-roll, Whion dodni* 
tion, however, ia to bo understood as BUbjeet tplha 
following rule,-—that when the prbmises come to 
party by descent, marriage, marriage-settiOment, :dd» 
vise, or promotion to any benetica or ofilce, faja^ihaB 
be entitled to reckon in the occupauoy and rating of 
the former par tv from whom they were ao derivecL 
{See 6 & 7 Wm. iT. c. Idt, 8. 7 ; 7 Wm. IV. & I fwt, 
c. 78, sa. t to 8, and S'!; und Bobodob in toot. jStA 
as to the Imrgeea-toll, *«« K. o. Hardwich 
19 Ad. S E. GO; K, o. Eye (mayor), 9 Ad. A S. fi™.) 

Bcbob (Goth, bourgt, a city), is a gonend nkBill 
given to certain towns and cities in s^tlXnd; fgiA 
corresponding to borough (which *m) in EngltMU^ 
Tlierc are eoyalburgh»,burght qf barony,pa^tia/nentgay 
burpht. ■ ■ — - 

Bpbob Aches, in Scotland, are acres or small irnttshaa 
of land lying in the neiglihourhood of royal noTgluit 
usually fimeJ out to, and occupied by burgesses, , 
persons resident within the burgh. Statute 
c. 23, conoerning runridgo iarnls, exempta burgh acres - 
from division; but tho exemption is confined to iPyait 
burghs, ^ ^ ' 

Bubobbbs, ber'-gen, in the ecclesiaalioal hiSiory 
of Scotland was the'name of one of the two bodies into 
Which the Secession cliurch was divided in 1747. Thn 
cause of division was,—'Whether it was lawfhl; ^ 
seceders to take tho burgess oath, professing thai 
estahlishcd religion and prnmiaing to mmUtain the 
same. Tho one party, the Burghers, held that their 
creed wius identical iu all material points with that of 
the established cburcli, and that professing their belibf 
in the one was ihe same as professing their belief In 
the other. The Antiburghers, on tho other hand, 
mmntaincd that the oath could only he received in th* 
sense intended by those who administered It, The dla- 
puto w:as earriedpn with great acrimony for twoyewrs, 
and resultml i n a 'separation. After thokeparatipn both 
sections rapidly increased, and though the animpllly’ 
was maintained with great bitterness for some 
, began gradually to subside, and at length, ijh 18^ 
the two became again united under the^namb of tho 
United Associate Synod of the Secession Cbttvuh- 
Mote recently they have become united with severgl 
other bodies into the United Fresbyterian ^ureh 
(wlikhse*). , » ,, 

BuROtt Laws (Zegeg Jlurgnrum), nrt ancicnti eoueo- 
tion oflaws relating'to burghs in Scotland, now more 
valaablc to the archaiologist than the lawyer. 

Bvhgk or Bakokt, or Bdaon op RBUAnvTT, ft a 
corporation amdogous to a royal burgb, eon*isting or 
the inhabitants of a determinate tract of ground witnii* 

, the barony, erected by the king and subject to tpe 
government of maoistrates. Tbo right of eleoHi^ 


Boscib Itpvxs ,» corporate body erected by,MWilif , 







Bui^lngt^ 




fSraw th« crown, eoBfetrinijl niioa it eei^in powen cad 
pHTilei)|c& Xbe coniorcUoB coiMdfta oftbeiBttaiBtzfttcs 
«od bwtrrwec of ^ territoiy erected into a b«r);h. 
l%e s;n||istTwteB we genra^ and bcOiM, 

dCtn:^ trewax«riiutd eoaunon eonncil. tTbere 
atiB^g roTsl bumtu: ia Strand s and nnder the Rel’om 
Aett-^S of the SS ICaP/c ere retnmed by 

tiaC ribi^bar;^. 5Phe election of mairietretes i«aow 
t^jnletea by 3 & 3 WiB. IV. c. 76, and in burghs not 
bnt eontribntioK to return Hiaitibers toparlia- 
awsots ^ 3 * 4Wat,lV. 0.77, and 4 & 6WiU. IV. 

66 . ^The act 16' A 17 Tiot. o. 20, provides for the 
*f rftCHoeies in town councils of burghs oou- 
eeqtMuboii UaU eiectious. The police of 

’^~~bB And btlter populous plbccs, and the paving, 
g, cleaning, hgUtinc, and improving the sninc, 

I related by 13 & 14 rict. o. 33; aitd the lit & 17 
. 93, enables burghs to maintain and improve 
uarboitrs. The exclusive pririlege of trtviling in 
burghs is abolished by 9 & lO viut. c. 93. The trana- 
QiiBuOn of property within burghs is regulated by 
■*6411 Viet. 0.49. A convention, composed of coinniia- 
fdbneta from each of the royal burghs, 


tbkntbree y«an; and bt case cf iwprisOBOMiit.hbtd 
labour and solitary coKBoeutent be stmxudacdi 

BuKaosrasTwa, or llCsoBUttbiffimi, ter'.^>Mas>dtc^ 
is the tide of the chief tgnagislrate in A maiueipi tcwn 
in Holland and Oennanyi cmnresponcbiiiftb^e 
nu^or and the Srenoh ntaire. 

Bvsetovtx.t,^bur'-go~n«t, a helnseti whkibfbre!ti»d|ier|r 
of the armour worn at the close of the T'7i& eairmri.; 
It Was inrented by the Bur* 
gundians, and from them res 
ccived its name. AH the 
armour of tiiat period waa 
richlv decorated and Hated. 

The burgonet took the form 
of tlio head more closely 
than fhehelnteta in previoua 
use, and frequently had over¬ 
lapping plates of’steel that 
proteeted the neck. Thoro 
is a reseinhlance between 
the Imrgonet in the aocom* 
panj’ing illustration and 
the stugitlar helmet worn 
in the reign of Iticbanl II. 


meets aji- 

auaUy at Kdinburgh, with power to make regtiJatiuns ...... ...... ... ............. 

Ibr i^romoting the trade and comtnonwcul of the j A aerrated ridge usually ran 

BuitSLiBT, t»ir‘-filil-r€{Lat.l«r/filatiroeimnm),iti I,8w, 

BOCtUrhal housebreaking, which, by our ancient law, was . ._ .... _ 

called hameneekm, as it is in Scotland to this day. The | the helmet, or one long Bow- 
deftiiition of a burglar, as given by Sir Kdward fcoke is, j ;iig plume was inserted in 


from the summit, and a 
pbune of feathers either 
stood up from the apex of 



**he that by night breaketh and enterolli into a mansion- 
botrie leiiA iateaf <o fommit a felony.” The breaking 
and entering a dwelling-house by ihiy, to steal pro¬ 
perty therein, atnouute, however, to a felony. As j-e- 
gwdktbe offence of burglary, by the 7 Wm.lV . & i Viet, 
c. 80, a, 4, the night is considered as commencing at 
ttime in the evening, and couclnding at six in the n;orn- 
ing. It is gencruliy applied to breaking into a ninnsiou 
or dweUi’^-liouse; for no distant bam, warehouse, or 
the like,is Under the same privileges; norisahou.se 
in which no one resides, unless the inlmhstant ha.s oniv 
left it for a short 8ea,son,awimo revertemlL If the build¬ 
ing broken into communicate* with the dwelhng-house. 
cither immediate, or by means of acorered and inclosed 
»a*«tge leading trom the one to the other, the breaking 
intoil i* bUTgliiry. The offence extends to breaking 
fttio a room or lodging in any private house, the man. 
4don fur the time being of the lodger, if the owner doth 
not hiihsetf dwell in the house, or if he and his lodger 
enter by differeutoutwarddoors; hut if theowiie.r hini- 
welf libs is the house, and has but one otitwaril door at 
which he and bis lodgers enter, such lodgers seeia only 
to be imivatea, and all their apart ments to be parcel of 
one dweiling-house of the owner. There must be 
Imth A breaking and entry to coiutdcte the offence, but 
tiiey need not be done at. once. The breaking extends 
; 'to takiiiff out the glsuss of, or otherwise (ipening n win- 
dcffa pickiim a lock or opening it with a key, lifting up 
the iaitch of 1 door, or unloosening any other fastening 
whirb tile owner has provided; dr the. introduction <,i 
•by port of the body, or the insertion of an instiumcni, 
of' KUiippTtig over the threshold, or jratting in a hook 
to (tew out goods, or a pistol to deraand oneV money, 
li a paraon leavehts door or window open, the entering 
it not a barglary; hut if an inner or chamber door be 
ObWked after such entry, it is so. The following acts 
; ute conatltute the offence; viz.—to come down a ebim- 
' MgK todWock at a door, and, on its being opened, to 
titw iB Wifh a felonious intent, or, under pretence of 
. iidteg lodgings, or otherwise, to fall tt|>on an inmate 
aser^ master's chamber 

.ii^dpoSr' srfth a felonious design, or any other person 
the same house, or in a pubiic inn, to open 
SWWiehtwanother'a door with such evil intent; or a 
io waspire with a robber and let him intotho 
' ^ by .sight. There must be a fclonions intent, 
the eotiy, actual or coustmetive, wiU amount 
to « frerp«»». The intent is a question for the jury. 
VPl^BObvar shall burglarionsty break and enter into any 
Xwtituigsbdbaetiuul shall assault with intent to murde’r 
•aiy person beini^ theraiu, tv shall stab, cut, wound, 
bes^ or strike any sochperson, shall be guilty of felony, 
and shall •n'fbr death. Vo* eommou burglary, the 
panSriuDeot is; trausporteiOb for life, or not lesa than 
•(» yesrii, or ionnriwi^ for any term not more 
378 
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Che pipe at tho back. This plume streamed behind 
the weai'cr, frequently descending lower than the 
waist. 

biiBOOS I.rsT*B, ioor'-yon lui'~ter, u certain method 
of gilding ceramic ware by the lioublo sulphide of gold 
and jftolasfiium, prepared by beating gold in a line state 
of division wiib sulphur and carbonate of potash. 

DcBGfWDian.s, litBoUNDi, or ilcncuajuojfifS. bnV' 
ffun'-ili-aiin, mu ancient Germanic nice, originally in* 
liabitiug the cinintry between thit Odim and Viatula* 
about the 7 )re*cnt New Mark iwid the southern park of 
Mi'cst Trnssia.. They were di.stinguishud from the other 
tierinauBbyiiviiigtiigether inyillages—6«yeji»(whence, 
perhafis, tbeir 'name). Afterwards they were driven 
out of their territory by the Gepidm, when they passed 
westward and setiieii in the region of the ff pjuir Kbinc. 
In the bi'glnning of the .“ith eeiitnry they eeitlrd, with 
other (Jerrnan nations, in flunl. and cst«ln!.»hc(t them* 
selves between the A»r pod. the fthoiie. 'I'hcy are said 
to have fieen convert ad to Christ ianity in saven days. 
From 'hi' to 531, the kingdom of Burgundy w ns biirasSitd 
by internal ta well us Bttenial di.saimsrons, being soma* 
times iimler me king, sometimes uiK(e.r .several. In 
tol, one of lIu'iT kings, Cumiiear, engaged Attils, but 
WMS defeated and shun, in 53'l, King Godemar was 
slain in battle, and .Unrgundv became a Frankiafa Jiro- 
vinee. In cousec|Uttiicc of the weakness of the later 
Carlovingiati kings, tho country, in the latter part of 
ihe9th century, became once more independent; aod 
from being Ute resuicutiid city of Bosn, the first king, 
it tiKik tho name of the kmgdom of Arles. After 
viirioms chnngcs. Burgundy became finally united to 
rmiice, on the death of Charles tho Bold withtmt maio 
issue,in 1477. 

Bcsccsny Pirrn, Inr'-ffuu-iy, a resmous enb* 
stance used for making jdaPt'ers. 'it is prepared tem 
common frankincense, tho resin of the sprUc# IliP ; 
\Ahim ei-eeUn], by melting it in hot water mim«diat*ily 
lifter it 1ms been scraped from tho trra, HUil tbeu 
straining it throngh a cloth. Tho rosin i* thus freed 
from mechanical impurities, while it hmes some (it itti 
volatile oil. Tho substance sold as Burgundy pitch if' 
often a factitious compound, consiatiug of resin ren« 
dered opaque by the incorporation of water; a«d 
coloured by palm oil, t*r else a cheap proparftum of 
concreio American turpentine. 

IIuutzT., Aer'-ri-tfj (Ang.-Sax.itrgftw, to isjncie^.thf 
net of interring the body of a deceased person. Of tbf. ; 
various modes of disposing of the dcaa, that of biltn* 
mation appears to have been the most ancient, fs itff: 
also that which is most geiierimy plfacliSed ampBlJ 
civilized nations. Tbepractice Of burmagdeadboiHeit* , 
and afterwards (iepowthlg the aabet in an ant, ttfa 
commonly pisotieea among the Greeto and Ifomfiiiilh K 
and appears to have dmved it* origth ftom 1i*' 







dmad at inttonwn tMateifliit i? tlwti nftw 4««i$b I 
Ixtt tlie pntrtioe agmMTS to h*v« f om o«tt of ah 
durW tb« Xtmpir*. ^OMft trttrf doImb bM aum- 
f«8tM »eortaui degroe of •oSicitnao aad o«r» in tb* 
diapoHloftboirdeML; and both in SMr«d and praiime 
biatofy we Sod tbet btHriel WM re«[Mrded u a miitter of 
tbebighMMnpcMrteinee. iL.m«>n9tbe Jewotbe depHvar. 
tiaa m burial wue looked npon »* o»e of the HKwt 
thinee that eonld befall a man: and the 
aneient Oreelca and Konunw beiieTed that their roula 
would not be admitted into the Elysian fields till their 
botUee were eommitted to the earth. Among the 
itaeieuta fmiialt seem to hare generaDy taken place 
witilottit the oitles, and this practice was followoil by 
the early Ouietians. A* first they had no separate 
buyying-plaoes, bot in the the time of Gregory the 
Great, who was bithoj) of Bosie anno 630, inciosores 
arourd churohes began to bo employeO for that pur¬ 
pose, at first eaoluaively for ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
but afterwards for any who died in eonunuAion with 
the Church, There is "no instance ou record of a formal 
consecration of aborial-ground before theCtb century; 
and burial within ohm ches does'not appear to have taken 
place previoiu to the 7tb. Monuments with inscrip- 
tious in memory of the dead were early adopted. Sl¬ 
ot^ in times of persecution, the Christians conducted 
tbew funeral ceremonies during the day; but in imita¬ 
tion of the heathens, they adopted the custom of carry¬ 
ing torches at their funeral processions. The body 
was condocted to the grave amid the singing of hymns, 
and the practice of singing ou such occasions was thus 
defended by Chrysostom; “ What mean our hymns ? 
Do we not glorify God and give him thanks, that he 
hath crowned him that is departed, that he hath deli¬ 
vered him from tronWe, and hath set him free from all 
fear!"' “If thou believest the tilings which thou 
eayest to bo true, why dost thou weep and lament, nnd 
itiako a mere mook nnd piigewitry of tby singing ? 

It was usual to garry In tlie procession palm and olive 
teanohefl, as symboh of victory and joy, and to burn 
incense. Laurel and ivy leaves were Boiuetiraes pot into 
the eofiin: l>ut cypress was rejected, as being emblcui- 
atient of sorrow and mourning. It was also customary 
to strew flowers on the cr»ye. It was not unusual to 
celcbrsto the Lord’s Supper at the grave; and they 
also fell into the error of commending the soul of the | 
deceased to Ood in prayer. During tiie prm!eB.sion,-thc 
t&ba, or trumpet, wos craployed, or, in some cases, 
ratties of wooct or iron. In the Sth century the tolling 
of bells waa rntroduccd. The distribution of abut at 
fumunds was not nncoiumou. From an early period it 
was oustomary to deliver funeral orations in praise of 
the deceased. The primliivc Church denied the niore 
eolemn rites of burial only to unbaptired persons, 
self-murderers, and the crcommunicated, who eoa- 
tinued obstinate and impenitent, in manifest contempt 
of tlmChurch censures. In the same way the burial 
lemco of the Church of England is to be read over all 
but anch as die unbaptized,or have cuinmiUod suicide, 
or Itave been excommunicated. Funeral services, as 
Miwarked by St. Augustine, are designed rather for 
the comfort and benefit of the living titan for the dead; 
•nd hence, wh^ denied to any, it is chiefly with the 
view of testifying the Church’s' abhorrence of certain 
ofieaoes and of inducing others to avoid falling into 
them. “Thisofflea is also denied to infants not yet 
adzmtted into the Church by baptism; not so much' to 
punish the infants, who have done no crime, as the 
pHrents, by whoso neglect this too often happens.”— 
(Hook’s Chun‘h Ihclumar^.) The burial service 
of the Chuwh of England is singularly appropriate, 
and Tmpressive._ The rubric directs that the priests 
and Olerks, meeting tho corpse at the entrance of iho 
churchyard, and going before it, either info the church 
or towards the grave, shall say or sing as is there 
gjtpOuitod. In Scotland there is no religious service 
aw -the.irave, but usually a short service is held in the 
• house «the deceased before the body is removed. 

H»»UXi Acta.—In COBsenaence of the overcrowded 
•tate of (^veyards in tho metropolis, an act was 
passed, ctdied the Metropolitan Intermeute Act, IfiSO. 
Tids wm repealed by the 15 & 16 Viet o, 85, 1862. 
The Ohjeot of the legislature «M to effect a dtsoon- 
tihuanee of Intertnurol interinents, and to empower 
VMfieiea to establish bnrial-groBudB (or pexfthes, and 


Bu^rxDfigmlaoefie 


eoforee regolaticms d • seoftaiar eharaehsr- ‘iSjshw(H. 
other bets ndstisg to the suhisztfe have beM 
passed, whereby the ohjeeU proposed to be ewsrleAoah 
Ml the eity of Lemdoa were extended to the pwshM»<*»»' 
These acts are the 16 & 17 Tiot, the IT It dA 
I Viot, e. 87, and the 18 A19 Viet, co, 79 A M3, 4aid 
whole we amended by the 20 4 21 Viot. o. 81,,^ 
22 Viet, e.l, andtho is 424 Viet. 6. 04. Maseeh 
[ are carried into efl’eet by borial boards, which aiwr 
; appointed in the manner preaenbed by the leadhiff,- 
; statntes, and they are subject to the control , of :tb« '. 

’ secretary of state for the Home departmentwsd ordegft 
of eouneil. . • 

Bitbul SociBriBs. (See Fsixwdxt SocaKng.) 

Bnauns, EEaisTBAKow or. (4«e IlaoiSTKAmzr,} 

UtjEiN, iu'-ria (Fr. &»)■(», a graving-toot}^ the nanA 
given to the instruments or gravers with whidh the 
engraver cuts Hoes on a steel, copper; or ziac: |ilate itt 
making an engraving. The size and shi^ of gzavers 
vary according to the breadth and depth of the' Ihiea 
they are intended to produce. They are made of w^> ' 
tempered steel, and are generally shaped Hke a IbpmV 
sided prism, with the lower end ground obligue^ to a 
point; but for very fine lines a lozenge-ehspedgraver 
Ss.tised. The steel'endis attachedto a handle, aha thus 
forms a tool about five or six inches in length. In > 
ting a line, the graver is pushed gently, but in 

the required directioD, being held in each a poattion 
that it forms a small angle with, the surface of the 
metal. l - 

BriimFAi.li. (See MituimA.) 

liiTBKiiro, burV-inp, murdering a person with (hO ' 
intention of selling the body for disseotiou, rB«f(S*e 
the year 1832 there were not suilleiont legal meana fcgr • 
which bodies could be procured for anatoiuieal piStr*. 
poses. Frevioas to that time the prices for subjecta 
liecame very high, and tempted men to commit some . 
horrible cri'mes. Among these were two men named 
Burke and Hare, who, as associates; are beBeved id 
have murdered no less than sixteen persons Sdfely , 
for theptupose of lianding their Imdies ovm to fjie 
.siirgffons. Burke was tried in 1328, at Edtnburgb,, 
Haro being received as king's evidence; sgainst himU 
Their practice was to decoy poor people, tiguaJly 
strangers, into their houses, and there smother them 
after making them drunk. Burke wfia conticted and 
hanged, and his niiroo has ever since been given to tte ■ 
inhuman crime, of which he was guilty, lu 1332 au 
act was passed (2 & 3 VViU. I V. o. 70), by which the 
supply oi' bodies for dissecting puq)Osc.s was put under 
legal superintcniicuce, and inspsetors were appointed 
1 to the various ochools of anatomy. This act h^ proved 
suflieient to meet tho evil for which it was iuteuded. 
To hurke a project or a speech comes from this word, 
aud means bringing to a sudden end. 

Bnxr.£.sqC£, bur-leek' (Ital. buTiartf to jest, mockl, 
denotes a style of composition in which the humoor 
consists in a ludicrous mixture of things high and 
low, of high thoughts clothed iu low expressions, of 
vice ivmd, of ordinary or base tonics feivesiod in arti- 
fioial dignity. The burlesque style may exist in con¬ 
versation as' well as written oompoaitiou, and in acting 
and drawing. It is, howerer, most eomittou :<n poetry. 
Burlesque appears to have been unknonxi amemg tto 
ancients; but speciineua of it arc found in nmst 
modern langu^es, particularly the Italian. BuGer'jS 
“Hudibras” is a well-known example in Eti^hsh of 
literary burlesque, and “ Bombastes Farioso ” of 
dramatic burlesque. In the composition of the bur- 
le8que.actiag pieces which at the present time OBjzy 
so large a ^sro of popularity, a great decadence »# 

I exhibited when they are compared with the classical 
extravaganzas of Flancbd, and the smart burlesques 
of A Beckett, Albert Smith, and Robert. Brough, which 
deserved popularity for their literary merits ^quc. 
The apparen t aim of the modem buriesqua writer is ’ 
to succeed by means of female attractions and *' brc«k- 
dowus.” 

BuBHXSrtrtACB.'i:, h»r-mll.n'-m-ai'-e»-e, in Bot., the 
Surmaaaia fam., a aat. ord. of Uioijwcotyledottoas 
plants in the sub-class T«taloid«ee. This order is said 
to iuciude 10. known genera and 33 species, nativw or 
the tropical parts of Asia, Hfrica, and Amerioa. way 
are bcrbaooous plants, without true leaves; or wstu 
tufted radicle ones. Flowers hermaphrodite, regular i 
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tobiilor, xeKiilii^, nsoalDT witii tix «ave it to taben flat to admit ttko iur, afld flflflo 

divkivin t «temaBci)mwtWi wo tba talw of tbo cadjntt Moouot k tn« railed cntioie ed. WhOli ;ttt« 

3 or 6i okMa^i twmry Cfltiele i* deatroyrf, and the Inflafl^d ouli* eBipoiwd, 

perietkl plaeeflt^ or .3-odl|ed ejdto plaeeijtas t •{>irlt torpentiao it the Jbeet appUeaiioA tikat iMn 
•ee.^ littfliecofls, ieij mii%te r^ e^ aolid. Tbe be need in the first initaum, A ntijtttire of lime-«tt«r 
«pBe>e» htfenoiin^iitaflt ]^perties. and milh, or of lime-water and obveHoil^ kili tdio be 

Bcitflxn ttir'.flet, were founded by ftmnd useful? Inmore seriofls casei bfbawiing.wltiiig 

Mr- Buraet^ 4 tnercbant in Aberdeen, who, dying from clothes taUing fire, the explosion Of gnflMitdieri ‘ 
>» 17K, left 4 part of Ms fortune to found these prises. &o., the patient frbqueotly.iinniodiateijf after fli»4(Ki- 
The interest itat to.acoumnlate for forty years at a dent, falls into a slate of doUapsa, ocoSsioned by tbe 
time, ^tadkaS then to be divided and given, as two shook. He suffers no pain, and .the pnto ia fipldirit: 
*}sriaM (pf ootleM than £1,200 and £400), to the authors weak, and seareoly to be felt. Stimulants, a# braildy, 
of the bMt two essays on “I'he evidence that there is are to bo freely luUiiinistered, to prevent the putfont 
a Beiitg,Vu.powerfui, wise, and good, by whom cveiy. from dying from 1 htf shock ; and warm lime-Watef aiid 
thing ettists ; and portioulaTly to obviate diftlculties oil or'milk, or spirils of turpentine, are to lie applied 
regarding the wisdom and goodness of IheDeity; and to the parts: the c^dhipso may last for sewsiwl 
this, in the first place, from considerations independent hours, and, if not I'ntal, is succeeded by a stajSobf reMi- 
ofwritteh revelation; and. in the second place, from the tion : the patient becomes sensible, the pni*«i“ 'r5»ies, 
revelation of the Lord Jesus; and from the whole to pain begins to bo felt, and, perhaps, vomiiing tiifcus 
{mint out the inferences most necessary and useful to place. When the reaction has boeii establishcd. tilp 
. mankind.** On the first competition,in ISIS, the first stimulants should be laid aside; and now inilafli- 


archbishop of Canterbury. On the second competition, phlogistic treatment now adopted, much oarobastobo 
in 1855, 208 essays were given in, the judges being the observed, ns it is necessary to keep up the patient’s 
Kcv. Baden Powell, Henry Bogera, and Isaac Taylor, strength. Pouhites may be applied to the deeply- 
Th's first prize, of £1,800, was adjudged to the Kev. burnt parts, in order to expedite suppuratitm and the 
liobert Anchor Thompson, master of the hospital of separation of the sloughs. When the sloughs have 
St. Mary the Virgin at Howcastle-upoo-Tyne, and the separated, and suppuration is established, cicatrisation 
second, of £000, to Hr. John Tulioch, principal of St. coituneooes. Tlie poultices are now to be laid asidO, 
Mary's College, St. Andrew’s. and moderately stimulating ointments to be applied, 

UuniftHO, Aam'-iap {'Sax. Ionian, to burn), the Great care is to be taken at this stage to preserve the 
action Of fire or heat upon any combustible matter, by parts in a proper p.tsitioH, as in eicfitrisation there is a 
ineansof which the constituent particles of the sub- great teiiucucy to contraction, and naturally distant 
Stance acted upon are rapidly oxidized and converted parts way he’brought together, and tnuch ineoave. 
into vapour and ashes, or into calx. nicuco or dcformiiy may be the result. Extensive 

Bcxmao-Glass, a gloss lens employed to refract the burns may prove fatal in any stage, and the patient, 
he«t-i4^ of the sun into a focus, l)r. Young, in his especially if young, or advati'ced iii Tjcars, can seldom 
lectures on Hatural Philosophy, describes some re- be pronounced free from danger until cicatrization has 
markable experiments performe'd with Parker's Imrn* been completed. In llio event of one's ciolhes taking 
nig-glass, which wospresented to the emperor of Chino fire, it is obvi-xis that the n(iright pavstnrn is not only 
when Lord Macartney visited X'ckin. This instrument favoiiriibje to the spread of tlie flames, but allows them 
was a double convex lens, three feet in diameter, three to reach the more ifnportant parts of the body, as (hn 
ilichw thick in the centre, and weighing 2)2 pounds, head and neck j while runniug about only tend* loifl- 
1th focal distance was 6 feet 8 iuches; but this was crease the power uf the flames. The best thing, there- 
generaUy shortened by a smalier lens. The most re- tore, to do, is to lie down and roll about on the floor, 
iroctory Substance fused was a cornelian, which re- and, if possible, to seize the hearth-rug or table-coyer, 
quired 75seconds for its fusion; acry.slal pebble was and envelop the body in it. The first thing for m. 
fused in 6 seconds, and a piece of while agate, in lid person to do in being called to assist on such an OecO- 
..aeopuds. The solar rays may also be brought to a sion, is to snatch up a rug, blanket, or of her woollen 
focus by reflection from n concave mirror, or from a article, and envelop the body of the svifl'crcr closely 
Ooiahiflation of mirrors. With a machine composed in it, which will have the effect of extinguishing tho 
KS smaE plane metallic mirrors, so arranged that flames. In removing the clothes from the bnrflt 
rthley all reflected radiant heat to the same spot., Buflbn parts great ears is to be taken not to break any blisters 
found that he was able to set wood on fire at the dis- that way be raiseii. as a great object is to ivXelude the 
, tance of 209 feet, to melt lead at 100 feet and sUver at air from raw or innamod surfaces. A course frcqufntly 
50 feet. A glass globe filled with water will coUect the adopted in such cases is to cover the parts with floiir, 
rays of the sun into a focus: hence there is some or to wrap them in wadding or cotton wool, so as to 
dangeriii leaving a fish-globe or a decanter of water exclude the air; but; the treatment indicated above it 
■ Ijeara window, exposed to direct ennUght, during hot generally preferable, 
weather, (iSee LiiKS, MiituoB, BxrBxcTiOK, Buriiio- BoBsrT-ovrr.tnjiG. {Aee Saobivic*.) 

*ib«.) Bt’BST Sts»sA,&«r««»i-e7:'-B(l, atransparent orangi** 

BflB.wiiramBl>XAXi. f^ee Bpeiai,.) red pigment, u?cd by oil and water-colour painter*. H 

^Bobwiskbb, icr'-nisi-er (Fr. 8p. hrnnir, to bur- is made from burnt terra di Sienna, an ocurcoukiroB* 
flisli), a tool made of agate, steel, or some other very earth. It mixes well with other pigments, and very 
hard highly-polished material, and used by silversmiths, fine greens arc obtained l>y wiling it with Bruariaa 
' fe^ blue. One of its chief advantages is that it dries 

forntigh surfaces. quickly. 

- j .BuvflSafld ScAUis, humt, iJeatcldr, in Siirg., are in- BuuaT UfliiitB, im'-5cr, a semi-transparent msast- 
forieB done to the body through excessive heat; burns brown pigmcnl. It is made from timber, an nebreout 
w»ng produced by fire or heated solids, scalds by earth eoutainmg manganese, foiuid near {Jmbrid, ih 
heated Huids. Scalds seldom penetrate deeper than Italy. It mixes well with other pigments and di^ 

, tJ» dnfoi; burns, on the contrary, may penetrate to quickly, ; ^ ; ' 

iktqy d^th. Burns are more fatal in the young and old BuiisiK M rcosjt, hir'-te (Lat., mnotis-bigsj, 

Hian in timss of middle life, and are more dangerous in Auat., ore simdl membranous sacs, situated abot)t 
mi the bead or,trunk than ontlsj extremities, A barn the joints of the bones, and oontalBing ukinddfmufoUs 
affecting »B extensive surface is more to be dreaded fat, which serves to lubricate the joints, in order fo 
than OBie which peUetraies deeper without extending render their motion easy. They are of ditfefent wBes 
over much .surface. Where the skin is blistered, cold and firmness. Uumalo^ is the uamegivcii to adesctip- 
evaMwatinglotnaiBShonldbeapplied; as, camphorated tion of the inrsir iHw.'nsff. 

wpints ^ wine, sngar-of-lead lotion, or cold water, so Bubsabii, bur-Mi'-H'i (Lat, hnrsd, a purse}, the 
B* to prckebt the blisters from Burstiitg, and to lessen recciTcrs or aceonntanfe at the fetrsoria, pr giobequex, 
tlfeifoflannQtrticni. The blisfm may be jiricked, with » of collegiate or other conventunl bodiet- 
ftus4|sdfo, in <n>d«r to ttfiow the srium-to escape; but BUBSABT.Ssr'-fcl-re (V, iomre; Bat.fikrsajapflms} 
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»» • a»in of tnoncy aliowed to a ttn^entat» nnireMi^ 

■ - --- ■■ 



'w»a 1a«M »toayi»g phUoaophy under the 
niiAnitii. practiee was »oon adopted in other 

donntnea ; and how there is, perhaps, ho civilised 
country in wbicn such endowments do not exist, under 
the name of borsaries, exhibitions, fellowships, scho¬ 
larships, 4o- They are of two kinds,—either for fur- 
aishiog the stndent with the means of prosecuting his 
Btiidies during the academical cUrriculnm, or to devote 
himself to literary pursuits after that period. It is to 
theforroerofthesetliatthetermbursaryisapplicd. In 
ttte Scottish ami continental unlv'ersities the former is 
tbemode in use, thougb recently, in Scotland at least, 
the latter method has been introdneed; at Oxford and 
Cambriduo both methods prevail. (See Exitihiiions, 
ScaotiHsHirs, pBi-i.owsiurs.) As already stated, bur¬ 
saries. at least in Scotland, have in almost every case 
been founded by the inuniliconce of private individuals, 
and generally with a view to secnnng the beneflu of 
a liberal education to those who would not otherwise 
have Uie means of obtaining it. Some were to be ad- 
indeed by public competition, others were to remain 
in the presentation of the heirs of the donor; some 
wererestricted to persona of certain naaies, otlieis to 
persons born in ceriaia parts of the country. The bur¬ 
saries connected with the Aberdeen university are 
more nuraeroua than those of any other of the Scottish 
universities. The number of bursaries connected with 
the two colleges Marischal and King’s was‘I.’ili, of the 
annual value of £;!,150; but, by ordinances of the Uni¬ 
versity Comraissioners in the number has been 
roduoed to 189, and their annual value to £2,770. The 
number of prizes or scholarships, which were formerly 
of the annual vrdne of £230, has been raised to 10, of 
the value, of £925. The tendency of late years has Ifeen 
more and more to alienate the bursary funds from 
their original destination and to bestow them as prizes 
for superior scholarship, or as inducemeiita to j>er.vona 
after completing their academical curriculum, to de¬ 
vote themselves bi literary pursuits. This, we think, 
is to be regretted ; for, while there may bo some truth 
ill the ussertioo that, where numerous, us in Aberdeen, 
tliey tend to induce persons to enter the learned pro¬ 
fessions who arc not naturally litted for them, yet when 
disposed of solely for scholarship on entering Uie uni¬ 
versity, us the great majority of them are,—and when 
the esamiiiation is mainly or solely confined to one 
branch, ns Latin version-writing, then, we believe, that 
in many cases persons of talent and ability who have 
atruggled through great hardships to attain a certain 
amount of education, are denied the means of pro¬ 
ceeding farther, and that it was such cases that the 
founders intended to meet, finch persons, who may 
have had to thank a oonntry parish school for all the 
instruction they have received, cannot compete on 
«(]ual terms with those who have enjoyed the advan¬ 
tages of a long am* thorough training under the best 
masters. The butaaries, tod, being bestowed for seho- 
larahip, have come to bo viewed in the light of prizes, 
and we believe, in the majority of cases, are held'ly 
persons whose parents are well able to [lay for Ikeir 
edneation. While so much is done for scliulursbip, we 
confess wo shotild like to sen something done for young 
men of promise, desirous of obtaining a liberal educa¬ 
tion, without the means of doing so, and who, we cannot 
help thinking, have tho first claim to be oousidered in 
the disposal of the bursary funds. 

Bdvsck, or Bubscbk, ioorsA (Ger.), is thedesig- 
iM^an applied to a student at a nnirersify in Oer- 
many. 

BnsscBiiKsoasiFr, ioori-sSen-sk^, was the name of 
an association of the 8tadeuts_ in Germany, formed in 
1815, and w hich bad for its object the political regeuo- 
ratuin of Germany. 

BtrWHtaa, iir'-ss-wd (so named in hononr of Bursor, 
thenaturalist), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. Am^ridaeem. Tliti species S. yumn^era 
and wenmfaetii yield ft-Bgrant resinous substances, that 
Bram the former heiog termed Chibou, or Cachiboa [ 
8Sl’ . . 




reein, and that from the latter, resin Of tSaraiid,' 
g^nijwith some other genera ot 
eluded by wunj botanists id a nat. or 
rnwat.'. .. . j;, ,, 

(ITereoptonislj n gen. ei' 

»fsrii, found in Burope and North Amaris*. 
have received their name from a remarlmbjie hamt‘' 


th« Neeropkorue Veepilio. It is a blaclc-h«otleiahoatailt 
inch 111 length, and has two bright orange bonds imnsiS ' 
the buck. It has an intensely fostid odpar, Smd ’wd 
hands smell for hours after tonehing'it. .v Xn. Skime ' 
parts of Kussia, where poor people itre l^ried only • 
lew inches beneuih the surtaee of the gronndt the 
biiryipg-beetles pierce the graves in every direetiop, ; 
In this country they feed upon putrelying dead bo^i'W 
and the garbage tlmt, is thrown out near towns, as soon 
as it begins to smell. They hunt in eonpleS, and as 
soon as they find a dead bird or mouse, they alight upon 
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it, and, after feeding, the male commences his. worhof 
interment. This is done by digging with his head 
atone a trench round the dead object; a second trsscii: 
is then dug within the first, and then another; until the 
earth is entirely excavated. The dead bird or mouse 
then falls into the hole thus formed. Much time and 
labour are expended in this work. As soon as tbs 
corpse is fairly dragged to the bottom of its grave, the 
beetle quickly tliruns hack the removed earth, and 
both insects bury themselves in the body. After the 
female hoe deposited her eggs, the pair work their way 
out. The eggs ore quickly hatched. The larva; are 
whitish, with six feet and a brownish bead. “When 
perfect insects, they make holes in the ground, and 
work their jiassage to the outer air. 

Bi'SKllf,ftiw'-I-tn (Ang.-Sax.), the English translstioii 
of the Latin word eothurnus, which was a kind of boot, 
covering the foot, and rising above the Calf of the leg; 
sometimes even reaching , , 

as high as the knee. It I / 

was principally worn by 
hiiuters, horsemen, and 
persons of rank and antho- 
rity. The solo of the bus- Tom 

kin was generally of an Vt^Hb^w 

ordinary tUiokuess, but 
sometipies it wa-s made 
thicker than usual by the 
insertion of slices of cork. OtiJ L, 

The object hero was to add 

tothestatnreofthewearcr; w^*»!£jtsSv 

for whieh reason it was ■ .d 

worn by the Greek and 
Boman tragedians, in order DfgKiJt. 

to give them a more heroic 

appearance, as the scccMs, or low-heeled shoe, was woeft 
by the coimMians. Hence, in .English, the insfeia and 
eoels have come to be synonymous with tragedy and 
comedy; as in Dryden,—■ 

“ Great Fletcher never treads in bueleine here; 

Nor greater JonSon dare in socks appeal'.’* 

It was also worn by ladies for ornament. The 
pomene in the Villa BorgHese is represented with tha 
buskin, and it ibrws part of the recbguited h an t i Mg 
costume of Biauu. 

















: , Bat;, 

jBwHJWt,. aa: : 

m':Viip»eitf:{<».0Pfy600w^:M «i^, groiii, &c., iwd 
cD^niw f»«r jOiriit^fiBQaa, or ooe-euiiith 

H*W3r * K.J .• l(l3n«d»iM##r teitel mmi tlie }ee«} ims* 
soiO of ^guu^ j bat % tb« « 0«o. IV. c. 7*, it was 
•ttparsMed by the .iin|i«rj«i battel. Tie imperial 
Dueiiel M the MeidM'd measure of capacity for coals, 
lintei ileh« potetoes, or &uit, as well as all other $;oods 
ecnnmoai^'^ It should oootaiu 

€10 Ibfl, Avpirdopoie of distilled water, should be made 
S*Mtad» wdih; a ;[^am and eten bottom, and be l&t inches 
frWA oottideto ootsidc. Ba Cange derives the name 
xbom btu»*ht», -a. corrupt Laiiu word for a measure of 
trine equal to eight ptUons. 

^fimsA Fdail. tS^se MAiifca.aiA.) 

BvaVf iiMt (Itfd. 6u0o), a term in Sculp., by which is 
XMavt a representation of the hood, neck, shoulders, 

. .md breast, with, most frequo.ut.Iy, the arms cut off 
Xiddway above the elbow. Tlie derivation of the word is 
V uncertain, as the Lot. luftum brat mcont the ptuce 
where dead bodies were burnt, then the prove, nud 
lastly, in later ages, was taken to signify the dead body, 
or rather a body without the 
bead. The representotiou of 
the upper part of the human 
form, as abown iu the bust 
of sculpture, is supposed to 
have oripiu^ed with a cus¬ 
tom in vogue ainonp the an¬ 
cient Greeks of placi up hen ds 
ofMcrcuryou piliara,whence 
they were called .HiTnueji rom 
Hemics, the Greek name of 
tbatdivinity. Busts were drst, 
used as portraits of men of 
reuowD, as warriors, states¬ 
men, poets,pbilasophera.&c., 
about 330 b.c. The method 
of taking a oast iu plaster of 
Paris friiiu the bunviu body 
is eaid to hare been first 
practised by Andrea Vcroc- 
Mii, an Italian, about the middle of Ibe loth cent urv. 
?y the aid of the plaator east the sculptor is enabled 
to. produce a very accurate portrait of the original, 
StbCin this branch of artKiiglish sculptors have aP 
fSiiBed a high degree of cicelleuee. Among sculptors 
(bat are fainoa.s for their portrait busts. Sir Vrancis 
Chantrey stands pre-cmine&t. 

MpaSAMV, iua'-fard (Fr. Jtsfarde). — This is the 
largeat of European land birds, When full grown, the 
Great Bustard (Otis tarda) weighs from twcuty-ilrc to 
‘ jtliirCy ppmds. It is abont fourfeet lung, and across 
Vts exteodedwinesmeasurea three yards. The head and 
; iieak Mte aah-eofoiired, and there is a tuft of feathers 
about five inehea long on each side of the lower man- 
Aile.Hie bnatiirds generally live in ojxm couutries 
dotted Witblenr bushes, a locality w-hicb gives them the 
WdaantaykfffW broad look-out and aecures them from 
They are said aeldora to use 
tSiOTfWaijtr’ fiSf'ubriBl locomotion, but as eiljuncts to 
their Ibug lege in running. The speed they make this 
way is coueidcrablo, and may besusiaiued a vj^y long 
’ (tme, IPhe bird is siiU found in parts of France and 
tSermRUy, and is eoiamon in Itoesia and on Uie esteu- 
aive ofaiBS of Tartary. in this country, however, it 
iwe toiDg been rare. Vet that they were sometimes 
Ubtamott is eertain, en common as to he a lookcd-lor 
tUah «t_ feasts end banquets. A living end reliable 
aartun^jet speaks of the circumstance bt iug in bis re- 
'.■DSeBabriWoe, of seeing one, and ftotnettmes two, bustards 

''Meieiii|e (f»e Christmas board of the Bush inu at 
Ja 1788 a bustard was talcea elive on Salis- 
; aad, according to SUtdey, tlie iatest an- 

BmmtfdiDStance of a capturo of this bird is that of a 
v|iiaBeltees>er in Sorffoik, who took a hen bustard in a 
rabb|tsti^, 1H38. One of the bustard’s etiief 


Batebmr'bti^ 



wbi(ib Hisaeottttomedtowknderi laiteetbepopy&ia 
:peetlBar:'(obhe'inate«,^mt.f^^ aeetn, at 
probable;. Bewiek bag <w the su^e^iipd 

Btanley basidti but wbatoaa besaidwbeaMr.Vtiiril, 

one Of our boBt and most paiastakiag aatoralistS^Biiila 
broadly that it is aitogettmr a blwtodtMs<*tbat hie fiaa 
dissreGd a male bustard, and diseoyered «o peiwlt ef 
all, tyMi regard to thefbodef tiii«i)Ufttard,|gi.|pWKt 
diveraity of opinioa esiatai FeuMint deelyreii (beb' 



SVBX. 


Bae not.been iMeertained, 


of this fiouch 
Bonglass supposes that the 


BtrsTsau. 

food to consist of com and otlier vegetables that grow 
in their neighbourhood ; Brookes a-sserts that their 
proper food is frogs, mioc, small birds, and variouB 
kinds of insrct.i; and Montagu, that vegetables (es¬ 
pecially toniip-tops) and c.srth-woruis form the siople of 
the bustard's aliment. The Little Bustard (OtG Tefrae), 
ttiough common in Franco, Sardinia, and Uaiv, is veiy 
rarely seen here: it is also found in Ifortfi Africa, 
Turkey, and Greece. It i.s shout eighteen inches in 
length. It is a very shy Wrd, and when istorbed, 
escapes by aUernately rr.utuag and flying. 

BtTCBKR, bui’rnher (Fr. A<>«e.tee), iisltiughtcrer of cat¬ 
tle for tlie table; b'so a vendor or retailer of the aatne. 
The methods of killing cattle vary in different cooB- 
tries, 08 do th:i means by which the meat is disposed 
of to the craavinier. In Louuoa.tlie enreass-butebera 
kill the eninuvls, and sell tlie we.s.t iu large qn^ititics 
to tlie retail butchers, who afiecwarvls sell it to their 
cuRtuiuers, Kapolc.on I., in li>0$,jadieio«*ly removed 
th>j slaiigUter-fcoiuie;!, which wera reoeptaclVs tff filth 
wid injurious to bcalUi, to the iviitskirts of I’aris. In 
all oouutries the .lews have theiir own butchers, who 
are lie«uiseil by the rabbis, and who, instead of knoi^- 
iug down the uniuialt, nocordiiig to tbe iwdal praetlee, 
cut their ihr.>at8. The metbod of kilijog eatUc by 
penetrating the spinal Rmn ow is practised in SOQIf 
coniurict; and it has even bwn sogHeRhEid, by some 
bumaiie persons, that the animahi thouid be aubiected 
to the iniluenci* of eblorolbrav, that they naijfttt die 
without pain or struggle. 

BiTcaKB-tuKp iLiiwitit «*i!t(r5y»)r).—The eaagnin- 
,ary title of this member of tbo Sltfike fsinily, received 
from Gcaner two baudred and glly years ago, .arises 
not, only IVoai its savuge and eraei dispoaitioii, wbl^ 
seems to lead it, to kill for the pleasure of k|fiiD{f,, 
but also from .ji,s siuguiftr habit of iippalitig 
tiins on thorns and twigs, iind iu that priaitioa teaidfle 
»ud devouring thoir carcasfteS pieeeraftal. AS lUttSijl 
birds have the stroegost autiiiatSiy to tbcbatt^^bSrd, 
Bftd will express tlseir rage aud fear by tbc joiuiwtt 
crieaahould one appear in tteir ncijEbbcurtiocidU Sti( 
about the atxn of toe comoion thrush. Its hiUmblM)^ 
und furoislicd with briatka at tbo baac; ted op peg 
port* of its plujjwgojjttk bkie> ttud its TiBdef’jpw^ 
white. It is eoinmoa au tire year ia Fianee, but fate** 


luatUU .n.m% wMer m w and plains over cottotry » a rare winti^ viaitaat* Wit^A eoMliM 






Bvoom 


in » oftK*i Viuf- ata>9 kxtw ’Ot ito Ittod bsfora iti 

tSKMli t» w diMa*er«d« ^ 

tbe bfed sVi^ o{ Itk-fiiiMSii, 

■ A ■fciia;.OfJfeia 

rtiMi Masftimd lii tb» posiienton af » of Mt. xiir- 
*eQ fbv t>«el7o manVM; it baemo very t»tn0i »n4 
_ vrbnU readity tstlce 

■ i*r,Esr ■ • ■ ■ 'footlftom.Jili^tas- 

broke the skull aa^ 
^ ;■- w ate the brains first 
eometiiues held. 

~ ' ' pieoes^w 

i*' coulil not oat to 
\ small birds in»day. 

■t(t, boiiiiiorti Africa, 



'''b^ICAKE.BI8». 


exhibits this carcass-snspendinj} pri iK’n-ity in us 
marked a inaniiev ns tlio above. U'lio ilottentots 
assured Le V'aiU-ant that tJiis bird does not- •prefer 
fresh food, and tiiat its motive for hansing itsearenssea 
was much the same us jirompts some of us to hang 
Venison and game. A eurioua result sonietimea fol¬ 
lows this habit of tbe African shrike, lleneath the 
scoreliiirg sun of that region the process of decom¬ 
position docs not aUvavs take place, from the rapid 
exhalation of the animal moistviro; conssnpjevtlly, the 
trees and shrubs arc sometitnes found bearing aniocgst 
their fragrant, buds und blossoms many rcudy-drieU 
epeoiinens of the small birds of the couatry. , 

UtTOHSR’s Hnoou, (Sfi: Krscos.) 

Bvie^,bu-W-tt fnarmsl niter .Tohn, carl of Bate, 
o great patron of botanists), in Hot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to tho iiat, ord. Xe(?((w»i»o«e, aub-ord. Papi- 
licnucrfs. I he most importauit species is It. ffontlom, 
a native of India. This tree yiebls an astringent gam 
colled brnt^a flnni, which resemhies kino in its proper¬ 
ties, atid is sometimes forwarded to this country uixler 
that ivhRio. It is oted tnedicnmlly in India in diar- 
rbeeas and similar diseases; also for tauuing. Tbe 
dried flowers of this species and those of B. stwrba 
•re known ns Tisso and Kessarco flowers, and are 
extensively used by tho Indians in the production of 
beautiful Tcllow and orange dyes. The fibres of the 
inner bark of B. frondota are kiiowu under the name 
of Pulas e»rd<»7«. 

Bcvc^sctiB, 6«-to-i»oi'-pe-e, in Bot., theBatomus or 
Flowwing Eiish fam., anat. ord.. ofmondootyledonous 
plants ih the sub-class JPri«tnide<r,—aqnnUo plants 
with parallel-vcihcd leaves, smnetinies milky. Flowers 


ovaries iBiperior, 3—C, or more; ovules numerous, 
arranged all over the inner eurfnee of the ovaries ; 
iSwit many-seeded, separating more or less into as 
many parts as there are component carpels ; seeds 
without albumen. Tho Itntojnoctm chiefly inhabit tho 
Boithem parts of the world, but ii fow occur in tropi- 
«•! couutdes. Thera are four genera and seven 
Bpeejos. ' 


<mt}, in Bot., tlK* typieal gen. of the nat.ord. 
maotm. B.nmbeUabis, the common ilowering rush, is 


but is 'imty' rare in Beotland. The leaves, which ijj^ng' 
Bhmi the crown of thoroot, aro from two to fltreefaet 
leaf ai^-Of a triangular shape. Tho'seape or flowering 
item ft iouger than the leaves, »>** tennitiatee in a U^ge 
toabel of lote^ooloorad flowers. The plant possesses 
363 . ■ 


.milk is eompowed of thrih: 
portion or curd; the wluw or watery part,: 
butter. Milk when examined by the mienweope !•'< 
found to eoDsist of a number at fatty j^obnles floatStiff’ -r.. 
in the ^ey. These globoies, wbmh are Kttto caw-j 
containing the butter, are broken during the pnroodt# 
of churning, which allows the liberated fattymatierto 
aggregate in small masses and float on the top of 0i*' 
whey. These ore goner^y united by prcseureagalnat 
tho bottom of the churn, and the remuiBiog bottora 
milk is given S3 a drink to pigs. Tho butter ia altar* 
wards spread out in a thin layer in a shallowpai^ 'and 
washed with olesr spring water to free it nom atgr 
buttermilk that may remain iaits pores. .It ia then 
formed into rolls if intended to be sold •• flrerih, but 
if it is to be kept for any length of time, it isi^udi 
with salt, in the proportion of three or four pounds of ■ 
salt to half a hundredweight of butter, and patskedia 
casks for the market. Q'he quality and quanti^ of 
butter containnl iu cows’ milk depend mster;4d&-0fl;: 
the nature of the pasture. Uioh natural meadowfl 
afTord the best food for cows intended to prodnee bat* 
ter. Poor pastures are olycctionable, not only firoai , 
tbe quantity of butter coucained in the milk being 
diminished, but iVom its recciTing an unpleasant taalw 
from certain plants or weeds growing on ifl utifairiMlo 
or marshy soil. The amount of butter produced 
erdtoH of milk should bo from three to four h«Beas» 
Butter is much adulterated with water, dripping; and 
niiitton fit. The first may be detected by tne wetoieMi' 
of the butter when squeezed, and the two last by small 
white particles being visible in the newly-cut su^wn 
of the butter. Ti.e consumption of butter in Lcmdba ta 
estimated at about 15,t»00 ton8 annually. About 400,flOg, 
cwt. of foreign batter are onnuailj imported fr^- 
Holbmd, Belgium, and France, and from 100;<KiO tw 
120,000 cwt. of Irish butter are annually sent to FCia 
I ngal and Brasil. 

ItvTTstt 09 ABiiBOJEty, terobloride of anthaoby, 
(•Srs AMTiaoKX.) 

lU’TrEa OP Srxrhvs, an obsolete name for pred* i 
pitated sulphur, 

UnTTSK on Tiw, bichloride of tin. (dies Tiar, CaiiO* 
BiPEs ox.) 

UnriEB ox ZiKC, cbhgtde of eine, (Bto ZlHea 
CnnoKins or.) 

Botteb, Vjigktsbwi, u name commonly given io 
any concrete oil of vegetable origin which « all 
sembles the butter obtained from animal milk, or whieb 
is employed for similar purposes. Tho most impo-rtaati 
solid oils or fats procured from plants are,—Butter of 
cacao, from Tkeobrma Cacao; of«innamc>B;fr<miC!ii»- 
namomum zepUtTiicum ; of nutmeg, from Afyristie® Woi» 
fbaia; of cocoa-nut, from Coco* nacifera; of laurel; 
from Zaumn nobilic; Shea or Oalam butter; from spO*: 
oies of Bassro ; palm-oil, from Bloi'* ,#Me«iis«»{ and 
vegetable tallow, from Sfillivffia cchifirO in f^inn;. 
from Vaieria Mica in India, and fronfl Featetowto 
hsfyracett in Sierra Beone. All these OiJto oontida w 
large proportion of stearin®, and many aro tt^ ti# 
3ol>stitutes for auitnal fat in cntidlanakiatv Tb® 
plants yielding them are froquentiy tormed fathers 
frees. 

Botteeccx. (a!eRairew«n 5 i.tra.> ; 

BcixsnxtT, J«<'-fer^» (so>ij»med from toe 'ooloifr 
of the yellow species: w«. biti«i^«if*}, the aSms of 
an extensive group of the ord. Xc/odoptsfo whlph fly 
by day. They are distinguished from other iustots by; 
these'genoric charactersThe antennas are tetswinated 
by aknob, or at least are somewhat suddenly thiokera* 
the extremity; by the beau^ as well of the aoder as or 
the upper side of their wings, which are usually erect 
when tne animat is in a state of repose. They posS^ 
four wings, covered With minute scriesi^ wfeieh totoo 
nakedeya appear Bfce powder. “ If you oiy ids the warn 
of any butterfly, whiahyou|c»y cSBuy do i^;8en^lM w - 
ou both eidea wite a panldBfa, you wfll be-wnased tfr,;- 
trsoO the Ihias in wlflm the teSfes were plwtted, aea* 




















i^Vtaaf isf laiktii»ei4tt)e niitiitto doU j tlt* Kdm of tlie 
mder w^Sj in mme cmob, so oat tiiose of theappo^* 
MdoM .'by Ibeir iivtisneetm to form tcc«]>|eo. with 
focarti to 4ho ofthoacalosoiii tho oinR, they 
tie oometuiiiea their extreniity it in* 

The nnmbor of British 
ia hot inore than aerentyj and at ieast 
tmorihirdoof this’BtilBber are to be met within ilvo-tmd- 
tnaonly inMea of liondoa; and it ainipiUTly happens, 
that aoiie of theae adhot particular localities, sonictitnes 
«faiiaK^ of lmt .aihw acres, and are never elsanthero 
aoon. on such favourable spots their appearance 

ia BinltlA ls> a IhvS days in a certain season ot the year. 
Aaotfaerpmuluu' circamstanoe in the history of these 
inaaOta'iCfthat several species appear iu eertuiu locali* 
tfOBt Sit hitwvals of several years, when they will lite* 
rsBif awarm ; come the next season, and not a solitary 
ooo irBltrOirard tlie mostdiligeutsearcher. Thiswiglit 
ho attributed to the variable character of our climate, 
it’ia w^ known that in tropicnl conntries the same 
irregulatities ooour. The external form of thechry- 
^os varies according to the species of bntterfiy that 
iahahits them ; in all, bowerer, there are apertures 
opposite to the thorax, by which respiration is carried 
on dbriog the wholo period of their inDctiTo state. 
When the entorubed creature has acquired suilicient 
rigbtirj and the down already grown upon it has sepa¬ 
rated it on all sides from the shell, the latter is broken 
throttgh by the insect’s bead, and it emerges a butter¬ 
fly. .dt ihtt, however, the wings are closely folded to 
its body j but they soon expand of themseivw, and are 
snflieiently hardened the air to endure the effort of 
flying. It, however, ia not every chrysalis that be¬ 
comes a butterfly, probably not a thousandth part of 
their nufflber do. Both in a caterpillar and in u perfect 
state they are surrounded by ever-hungering enemies. 
Many apeoies of the Ichnenmonidce perforate the body 
of the caterpillar and there deposit their eggs; and al¬ 
though the caterpillar continues to live, and is trans¬ 
formed into a chrysalid, no butterfly ia produced from 
it. those internal parts which were essential to its per¬ 
fection being consumed. Sparrows and other birds 
are mortal iocs to butterflies, and a single pair will 
easily dispose of between three and four hundred in 
the Course of a single week. 

hut'-tsr-ffiiik, the milk which is left 
after the butter has been separated by means of churn- 
.ing, or other processes. It is ordinarily procured from 
xniur after it- has been kept some time, and has become 
more or less acid; but it may be procured from new 
xmlk when it is not acid, and only dilfcra from milk 
h7 the absence of its oily parts. In this state it is still 
SMerably nourishing, and, being easy of digestion, is 
amployM in phthisical cases with greater advantage 
fbau either the entire milk or the watery parts of it in 
a apms acid state. The acid of buttermilk does not 
itioresse the acescency of the stomach, or occasion the 
Hatnlency usually generated by vegetable acids. 

Bii9«]iXW0s.v. {See i'litocicrt.x.) 

BniefosS bttt'4ont (IV. boutons), articles of dress 
used either for fastening or for ornamental purposes. 
Buttons are made of an endless variety of materials, 
the processes employed in tbo-manufacture varying 
accorang to the sulistance used. Metal, wire, wood, 
hone, gdom, shell, mother-of-pesrl, precious stones, 
geWet, silk, snd other substances are used. Birming- 
Itnm is the place wUero they are ino>!t extensively 
manalsetiired. They are made in a great variety of 
’shapee t but, at the^pTeseui time, these may be classed 
iWer feu* heads,—buttons with shanks; buttons 
wikhiiwtsbankB) buttons ontings or wire moulds; and 
Imrtoiis covered with cloth or other material. Buttons 
witli^snks are usually modeof brass, which i.s supplied 
totbettwsKUfaetttrer in sheets of the required thickneas. 
'Ml aveans of fly-presses and pimehes, circular disks 
are cut out oi these sheets. This is 
XffiotdlypsrfiMmtcd bv females, who can furuisb about 
tbii9!M bisriits psr mumte, or twelve gross in an hour. 
Hap^pnasbiftg fs the general mode of cutting out 
' titebka I bat mors complicated machines, which cut out 
ten Uanks»t» time, are in use. d.flcr being 
paletiied, tlM edges of tike blank ara very sharp, and 
MqtiiM tft be smeotibed an^oonded. Thdr surfaces 
•re tbett pfauflshsd os tbAime by placiug them se- 
• ■die lOiddf • amaU atamp, and sUoiriDg 
■ ■ ' . ■flat.:-"'' ■ ' 


■ BtittreM 


I them to veo^d-a sharp blow -own • ptdisHsd etael 
i hammer. In this state they are ready to yecehm the 
shanks, or smaUmetol loons by which ere attsohsd 
to the dress. Tbb sheak meuitfsettiKto it : h distihefl 
brandh of ttodd in Birmicglmra; Xh^ors mads % § 
macUaa in whfob a coil of wire is ipruudlly edvan^ 
towards a pair of shears which Oats off -mrttdecto- 
A metalflngePthen presses against the Wiudle of each 
piece, first bending it and then pressingItint0 i| ifl0i(^ 
where it is oompresaed so as to form S loopt s hOthtokO 
then strikes the two ends, spreading them into A flSfi 
surface, and the shank is pushed out of the maehittO 
ready for use. The shanks are attached to the blanks 
by women, with iron wire, solder, and rgitoi. They Sire 
then put into an oven, and, whea ftmly united, fena 
plain buttons. If a crest or inscrlptioa is wanted, the 
button is placed in a die and stamped. After.btiStt 
cleaned, they can be silvered or gilt. (See Qnuniiii^ 
The manufacture of gilt buttons has fallen off grest^ 
of late years, the bTdrentinc end silk buttons baring 
superseded them. 'Wire buttons are of 
covered with cloth. Hornbutton‘‘ Mine by pres¬ 
sure, tha horn being preriously a«rt,-id»d bydiest. Ill 
1851, there were C,il38 persons employed in the buttOu 
manufsetnre in ICnglaud; of those, 4,it80 were em¬ 
ployed in Birmingham. 

liCTXasas, bat'-tress (Pr. lutUe, from aSoattr, to 
abut), a piece of masonry or brickwork projecting 
from the face of a wall, and giving it support and in- 
creased strength and solidity. In Grecian and ItofflSn 
architecture llio buttress was not used; but its plaeo 
was occupied by a pilaster, pr some slight projection in 
that form. The buttress wsijllbitro- 
duced with Gothic architecture in 
the Medimval period, and, by de- % 

grees, it was formed into a very jslL 

'ornamer.tnl addition to tbo build- /sK 
ing to which it was itltached, 'Tiio JMat 
Korman buttress was a flat pro- 
jectian, finished with a slanting sHV 
coping, jutting slightly over the ■■ 
face only, and'not over the sides ; 
there was generally a band round 
the lower part,which formed a con- .CjFnr 

tinuation of tho capping of tbs 
basement, and if the basement pro- ..MHPp- 
jected beyond the face of the wall, 
the face and sides of the bottom of 
the buttress projcctod to a similar 
extent, forming a sort of pediment 
on which the upper port ion rested; 
with this exception, its depth WM 
the Same throughout from top to PfjlHlK 
bottom, but It-ver very great; its 
face was gencruJly broad. Some- 
timestbe Korman huttress is found 
in a semictrculur form. Good ex- 
ampiies of this style, from its ftariie.st 
adoption to the Transition period, 
may be found at Fountain Abbey, 
the ruins of the abbey ut Giuslon- 
bury, and Norwich Castle. Tho 
chief characteristic of the Early 
English buttress ia, that it projcci 8 
from tho face of the wall to a much 
greater extent than tiie Norman 
buttress, its depth being eqn»I 
to, and sonielirac.s more than, jt.s .1 , 

breadth. It generally consists of 
two or three divisions or stages, --e "- 

each division being less in depth huttazhi; 
than tho one immediiilely below it, 
and finished with a water-table, or Stone bevelled to 
present a single inclined nutiaoe, or a series of sor- . 
laces, like shallow steps, one above snotber. Th® toi»i: 
are generally finished in a triangular or poiated tot^ 
resembling tho gable-Cfid of a bouse, and the roof pro¬ 
jecting over it. Examples will be fontid at Gsnterbhty' 
Cathedral and the majorityof Endlsh parish cbaielatfS- 
The buttresses of the Beooratod English stylo are siml- 
Isr, in general form, to those of tho Early Bhgiisb. 
period, bat are always divided Into Stages, ornatoentofl' 
with panels and i|iolies,wbich are OOtBStinics filled wfltt 
fignres and floisbed wito crocketed osnopies; the top 
is often fioished with «i clabondisfy-eKved llitflrt Mr 










Mkd Xteconted E!ii]diti] vtjU» *t» ofton 
y^Jbea ate built at tba ,«ierner of a Intiidibi;; tbejr 

{Meet <3i»s«ni^j’ eomotiinea/ but i^ereUy two ar« 
WplU M iim^les to M other, on'eithei'tide of 

the £x«imle9 of Beeorated I^ni^ah buttrihisea 

wlQ lie foind at:£xeter Cstb(tdtul« YorktSlintter, and 
W^tbiHniOroS*. I'he Petpendiontar Engliah battrees 
diS^e torn the battreseeedlroody mentioned in being 
d:ixid«d into a great number of atngeg, with panels in 
.leoDt iiad at tbe sides, filled with rich tracery. They 
sire highly and hare small jneces, in the I'onn of a 
brooket or capital of o oolumn, riung from the wall- 
plnta nt.fho topof each stage, which serre as pedestals 
w oinidl atataea, King's College, Oambridge, cud 
St^ George's, ■Windsor, furnish good examples of this 
Idhd of buttress. Flying buttressesnre buttresses built 
against the walls of the aide-aisles of cathedrals and 
large ohurobes, and connected with otjiersimmediately 
in ^eir rear, projeetiud from the walla of the nave, 
with stonework in the mrm of n semi-arch, which is 
BOmetimos pMtu sometimes elaborately carved aiid 
perforated with tra<i ^<7 of rich design, as may be seen 
tn those at King Henry the Seventh's Chape), West- 
nuBStor Abbey, the calhedraU at Salisbury and Cbi- 
ehoster, and those at Amiens and Rheinis, in France, 
which present extraordinary examples of stonework 
Garyod with skill and taste. Flying buttresses were 
introduced at the close of tho Early English period. 

SoTTS, Burts, buU (Fr. but, a mark), a term ap¬ 
plied to a screen, generally made of cartb-work and 
nusonry, for protecting i^e markers during rtUe- 
praotica at a target. It is placed about fifteen yards 
in front of and to one side of the target, and in such a 
position that the markers can easily see the face of the 
target from it. When tho nature of the ground will 

r mit, a trench is dug, and tlio earth excavated is 
own up on the side of the tiring. The interior is 
lined with stonework, and there are two wings, or 
epaulemente, which protect the markers nut only froin 
the shots but from any stones that may be thrown up 
by them. About eighty yards in roar of the marker’s 
butt, a smaller butt, capable of holding two men, 
it placed, wherever it is practicable. The markers 
in these butts note the rieoehH shots. The bank, 
screen, or earth-work against winch tho target loans 
U also called a butt. 

Boiyt, (C,H#).—BiitylU an organic radicle, 

discovered by Kolbo amongst the products obtained 
by (^trotysis from valerate of potash. It may also 
bo prepared by the action of sodium on iodine of butyl, 
in a yessel so arranged that the volatilized prcMlucts 
may return into it as fast as they arc volatilized and 
condensed. When the reaction has terminated, tho 
butyl may be distilled off at a temperature not exceed¬ 
ing 300° Fahr, 'When pure, it is a limpid oil, with an 
agreeable ethereal odour. It boils at 'itSP Fahr., and 
may be distilled without altci-atiou. It is one of the 
lightest known fluids, its spec. grav. being only 0'6S)-1,. 
It is idle radicle of a great number of very interesting 
orgaoie compounds. It has been called valyl by cer. 
tath chemists, from bcingformetl from valeric acid, and 
by others tetryl, from biing fourth, in the series of 
hydrocarbon radicles' 

S. Propyl, C-H,. 

4. Tetryl, C.H,. 
Btr«ft.*oETflE*,orOxide of Butyl, (0,11,0). 

wsM first described by Kolbe as n product of the voltaic 
decomposition of vmorate'of potash. It is at present 
but little known. Sufyiie aleohol, or hydrated oxide 
of butyl (0,H,0,H01, wae discovered by 'Wnrtz in 
beetroot molesses. It is a colourless highly refrac-tive 
liquid, boiling at 228°, and has a sUgUtly vinous odour, 
somewhat resembling that of amylic idcohol. Its spec, 
gray, is O-SC^. Zt is quite similar in properties to the 
other atookoto of the same group. 

SvTTtatHh, dii'-fi-iiue (C,H,), butyl loss one equiva¬ 
lent dfbydrogea, This compound was discovered by 
ForadOT amou^ the products of distillation of oil, 
and is nequenuy oaUed oil-gas. It is a colourless gas, 
bnnfiiig trith a white Inminuns flame. It is one of the 
prMpal p^uets of the disfiUstion of india-rubber. 
It. urat iffterwarde obtained by Kolbe from valerate of 
poCialb and by Worts b^acting on butylic aiooboi 


1, Methyl, C,H*. 
». KthyC C*ll,. 




with nhloride of sine. It is aitoilar Bi ite pre^ertkMF < 
to M%){ne or olefiant gas, the noareipondittf ,' 

produot of ethyl. -. 

or Lot*, M'-r-ntU, the soubw of bfis 'i 
tyrio acid, to made in tho following manner t—Saga^ 
chalk, imd cheese, are mixed with suiBcdent water to 
form a eolution of spec. grav. 1'070, and exposed to to' 

temperature of 30° or fK)° for some weeks, Butyrin ‘ 

fermentation ensues, the liquid becoming ropy, smdl ' 
giving rise to lectio acid, which unites wuh toe fime 
and forms lactate of lime. Tho lactate of Itose in- 
turn becomes decomposed, giving rise to butyrate oP 
lime in abundance. The compounds and deri^ tives of 
butyrio acid must not be ooutosed with thfise of butyl. 
Butyric acid bears the same relation to butyl xhae 
acetic acid does to ethyl, and is, in fact, the hydrated 
oxide of butyryl, as acetic acid to of u^yl; : Butyrie 
other, a combination of ethyl end butyric acidt» A 
colourless inflammable liquid, with n pecuHair odour 
and taste of pineapples. Dissolred in alediok to to 
used in confectionei^ under the name of pineapple 
oil. The peculiar odour of old rum is duo to the pwk 
sence of a small nmantity of this ether. It sumt, not be 
confounded with butylic ether. (,See Bum,.) ' : 

Buttbic a cm, ba-tir'-ik (from Lat. iafynesi, but¬ 
ter), (HOO,1I,0,).—Butyric acid is a liquid with» 
sharp, acrid taste and a smbllof rancid buttw,naying a 
spec, grav, of 0'073, and boiling at 314°Fahr. It to pre¬ 
pared by distilling three parts of‘butyrsto of Kme . 
n’ith twelve parts of water and one of bydrocldario' 
acid. Butyric acid exists rcody-formed in certain 
fruit.s, and is one of tho products of oiidination of 
fibrin, or caseine. All substances which form laetio 
acid may bo made toyield butyric. Its Salts, when 
dry, arc inodorous, but when wetted, a stroug smell, 
rcsemblingthat of rancid butter, is perceptible, ■ 

Bctyuini!, hut'-e-rine, an oleaginous subslanee, 
discovered by Chevreul in butter. It to prepared by 
exposing purified butter to a temperature of <56° for 
several days. Stearino separates in graiu^ and one 
oily compound is obtained, which is mixed with alcohol 
and frequently shaken daring twenty-four hours, The; 
alcohol is then distilled off, carbdeato of magnesia 
added to the oily residue, which to washed and treated 
with alcohol, which, on being once more disfified, ; 
leaves the butyrine behind. 

Bpitbokb, bnV’e-rone, a substaneo oUained yt 
Chevreul emongst the products of distdlation of bn- 
tyrate of lime. It to similar in properties to acetone 
andpropione. 

Bi'xiste, bnlc'-eine, an alkaloid obtained from box¬ 
wood. It has a bitter taste, and is insolnble in water. 

It to soluble in a slight degree in alcohol and ether. 

It forms neutral salt with the acids, and acts as ati 
alkali on reddened litmus. Boxwood bark omitainn 
nearly one per cent, of buxine. 

BnxoH, htf-eum fAng.-Sax. iuetum, easily bended 
to tho will of another), originally signified obedient or 
obsequious ; and in an old form of marriage, the bride 
promised to be obedient and buxom to her fansbimd, . 
At present it is used in the sense of gay, lively, brisk* 
associated with plumpness. 

Brxirs, buk'-»M (supposed to be from Gr. patosasi, 
dense, in reference to the wood), in Bot., the Box; to- 
gen. of plants belonging to the net. ord. KanAeriiaeeifi jk; 
and consisting of evergreen ehrnbs or small tr^s with 
opposite leaves, entire at the margins, and easily spfit, 
into two plates. Tho flowers, which are twy smell, 
grow in little axillary clusters, the male and female; 
(lowers being distinct, but borne on the same plant. 
There are only two species known; namejy, 
eiren* and S. balettriea. The former, which to the 
common box, is remarkable, botanioallTt for being 
the moat northern arborescent species of jEaphorbiocea. n 
In Britain, it seldom attains a height of more tbea 
twelve or fourteen feet; but, in tho south of Europm 
it is often twice that height. It grows wild In thto, 
country only on tho dry chalky hills of the eontb. 
Many ratietiee are known in gardena, the most re¬ 
markable of which is the dwarf-box, so much used fur 
the edgings of walks. The wood of the arbor^ent 
B. temporvireiu is heavier t^n that of eny other^wn* 
-pean tree, end will sink wheffplacfid in wato«. Itli of 
a beautiful pslo-yeUow colour, and of a fi ne r^ mw 
and oompart texture. It to preferred to every otaee 
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iMMjfiageoIoti), doam«a«^ ja< jBiMi fgg *■ 

smaHw’«»«radi4kt..rfiwi$ as- tbe 4WK ^ -viimmc/, 
inatrnmeiitsi to: btt»»rS, ftiid was M eeudt «mi «i& tMafi' ra 

JRol* the piavoeee of the twrneri the vood-barvar, end spate, end snrrecwded in the ntddb with e tecMl en 
Mpeoietlj of the wood*en^*er, toxwood is invalo- Idood-red goi?«." 

«i»es. least ofthe engreTtngt pmtedi&tbeiaastreted BT-x.«xr, UMow, h e pTtrnteikirntodehp ^hosewh 
pamn ere sKsetited ott biOom of this wood. Spain are dui^ authorized to do so ehaiter, em of peilii 
enafprtngal ratport Ism quaDtitiea of boxwood; so inont, pmoription, pr custom, fwr hie pmsemtKwe 
irifO'do ■CiresMiia end 0eorcia, through the port of order and gtm covemmeivt within tome pertiaMla 


m BriiiLin, except for omamontal purpoaes. R 0 fc-^ve«i aathority for the and m 

IKlilt'leeWes of the ooramonltox are purgative, and have as btpding as enacted laws. Ths^ maiSt ttotee ag^hui 
' beett etDttplojred medieiooliy. An emp^-roomatic oil ob- the publio policy of the law, and most be ssM^ihlli 
>ta been need successfully for the dmntvstoek companie-s and other snoh bodisa eee em 

-(etief of toothache. B. ialean'cn^tiieTaTkey, hlinorca, powered by their charters or deeds r^ setldenuttil'h 
or B^eario box,tbrm8 a larger tree than the other spe- Biake by-laws, which are binding on the sharedtoider*. 
flie s, and has teaves three times as large. Itismucbntore lit'ltiiiiivs,itr'-r»s, agen. ofthe ord. Cbteopteeu, 3^ 

BQJ^tient of cold, but 1» oooasioually seen in shrub* insect is about the sine Of tho lady-bird, is of S: Am 
' bwm in idte south of England. The wood is of n bright brown colour, with its wing-sheils ma^d by hlaca 
y^ow, and much inferior to tho true boxwood, for lines. It is oonunonly found in gardens. 

Which it is often substituted. It is lirought to this By«.si)sima, dir-eo-wi'-iurt, in Hot., a gen. of phuiti 
flonntiy in large quantities from Constaniiiiople, and helongiiig totbe nat. ord, AdptyAiacei*, oonshdang Ot 
•old for wood-eiigi-aving. tropioal trees, all rcmarhable for their astringeney 

BcisaBD,fra='-£ard(l)a. buxaard; Suteo mlffari»), a I’hns tho bark of 11. eratg^oliaU used iuternaliy atni 
{nredaOious and carrion-feeding bird, common to the antidote to the bite of the rattlesnake, and tor Othei 
whole of Eorope. It is a sluggish bird, and its courage purposes where an aslringeut medicine is desir«d)}e 
is pot neariy oommensurate n-ith its size; for, while it 'The barks of other species are much employed: it 
BteiuRUrea nearly two feet in length, and its e.vfended Drazil for tanning. Anirricnn alcornoque baric, whiat 
wings coyer a breadth of nearly five feet, it will flee is now largely imported into this country for the nst 
from the attack of a mapiie or jackdaw. Like the of the tanner, is said to be the produce of'B. 
kite, the rayea, and all birds that feed much on car- rhftpiiljs/olm, and eowolobaiflilia. Beverid spetdea hart 
xion, the buzzard has a lofty flight when in search of edible t'ruits. The fruit of S. tpieataia used mfldici' 
fisod. In colour it is reddish-brown above, and white nally in the treatment of dysentery, 
or ereazn-eolonr bpneoth; tho tail is barred with black BV»soi,iTr., (Gr. hutrot, flue flax, Modoe, i 

•ad Bsh-eolonr, and has a white tip. The bird's beak branchl, a name applied to fibrous varieties of amiair 
is oomparatiTelT small and feeble. It breeds in exten- thus, tremolite. aciiaolito, and other imneraJa of z 
Stye woods, bnuds a ragged nest, and lays two or three tUanientons nature. 


e^, which are ritber wholly white or white blurred BTriSEMlACtsa:, 6ifk»e.r»-af'-a#-# (in honour of A.S, 
with yellow. If daring the period of incubation the Biittner, a professor at Gottingen), in Bot.. the Choco 
hra sboald be killed, the male bird will take npon late fam.,a nat. ord, of dicotyledotious plants in tiu 
kbpself the basUtesa of hatching and rearing the brood, sub-chws Tlia/funi/Iortr,—trees, shrubs, or ondcnltmba 
The yonu^ accompany the old birds for some time sunietiiBes climbing, having the following genera 
iWfter dmttmg the nest; a circumstance unusual with characters:—Leaves simple, alternate, with usnall] 
most birds eg prey, who drive ofl" tbeir young almost deciduous stipules; calyx A~-5-lobed, valvntei coro&l 
'tlB sotm as they can fly. “In tho softness and fnlness absent,or having aa many petals aa there are kibes tc 
flf ils plumage, its feathered legs, and babils," srrites tho calyx; siamens bypogvuous, equal in nntabCT tc 
Dr. Biehardson, ‘‘this bird bears some resemblaneo the petals, and opposite to them, or twice as iiumerontii 
to the owls. It flies sloB'ly, aits for a long time on the or iudefiiiile (when m.ire numerons than the petnla, 
hough of a tree, watching for mice, frogs, ,ke." _ Wil- some arc always sterile); iilaincnts more or less nnited; 
son wewise observes, that in Penusvlvania it is in the anthers 2-celJed, introrse (turned ina-ards); orari 
habit of conrsing over the meadows long after the sun sessile or s'lilUed, composed of 4—10 carpels, umtec 
haaeet. The honey-buzzard, or pern jPerBisopiroras, round a central column; stylo simple; stigmas equal 
Cwriisr), is a little longer than the common liuzzard, in number to the carpels"; ovules 2 in oaoh csB, 
and not so bulky. Tho crown of tho bead is of a pur© : fruit i-.sualiy capsular; embryo straight or some- 
oah-eolour; tho upper sui-facc deep'brown, what curved, usuuily lying in a »m^t quantity of Ikahj 
audming to greyish, and tho under parts dingy ivbUe, aibiimen, the cotyledons being plaited or spiral. There 
barred with deep brown. It is said to derive its nmno ! nre 'ta genera aiid "WO sftccies, mostly tropical plants, 
frosi the partiality it shows for bees, wasps, and thc'r lu tbeir jiroperties they closely resemble the Moteceeis 
lorviB as rood. “One of these birds wasshot inPendriiig- wnA SlwQuliaceit; thus, many are mucilaginoas, an the 
Hall Bark, Suffolk. The person who killed it, saw it Ifalfheria doiiradi m/ui, tbe speoies of Ftarditpertiiamv, 
'-00 the ground near some wasps* nests. 1 found, cm and the bark of Guasnua ulmlfoJia, Abrotna 
: yidnHMiing it, a quantity of wasps and nympbm from the and Domheya upecUibiiit. The fruit of Oiiazima itlmi- 
’tli flumb, both in its craw and stomach, with a few small ,/htia contains a sweetish pulp, which is esten in Braizii 
bflctle*. It would bo highly interesting could we be The mast iniportaiit plant of the order is Thetdunima 
xnaide aware of the manner in which this bird conducts Cacao, the cacao or cocoa-tree, from the seeds of whioh 
the attacks on the wasps’nest. The bazzard, in order cocoa mid chocolate arc preiuured. (iSre THXOBBOVi,] 
•to got at the comb, must, in some way, enlarge the Tho typical gen. litfUncria does not include smy phusti 
:'iinmnoe$, the legs and claws of the bird I have men- remarkable for usct'iil products. 
v4iomed were very dirty, even to the knee, most likely Bt/.s-ktihx AiiciiiTECTtSk, tit-xan'^Af—AXlm 
OSMa nearohingmach on the ground for food, and using the division of the erapiro of Borne into the Emdem 
friam in Piaking an entrance into the wasps* iicsts,*'— and Western empires, the latter of wWvrh retamed 
^ of, Nadural Ifitiorff.) The honey-"buzzard Borne as its capital, while Constantinople, then ■kAOms 

■ ■' ’fcbawSte Bussi*, Sweeden, and If orway, and is found as Bvzsntiutn, became the jwat ofgoyMmment 
:,'fr f lie fa llyfr» the south of Europe. It is rare in this fbrro'er, new styles of architeeimro were madn^y i^ 
fliMWfryeBwogh It has been known to breed here. Sir duced m each metro|>oiie to teit the reqwwenMfltie^ 
Wifliaindlardine quotes e case, as docs W. B. Fisher, progress of the age, which sprang out of tim frwpul 
the White, in his “ JTatural History that had hecn adof^ed for tW tefoplw of hsawSfl 

of “apat#of honey-buzzards that Borne and tho Christian churches of the later psriAd 
frflflit fr»am »hi#»B SlM^ovr nest, composed of twies and of tho empire. Frtmi the classic architaefoseb i®^ 
KflflB *dth dead beeohen JeavflB, uran a antall, slender fore, of ohi Borne was derived the Boxn*he^iue, tKhI^ 
hfleeh, iieas ifo Ssiberne lEkh In tlio middle of the gradusdly spread thiaiugb Wesforti Barope, MttdiBi<MMb 
nsmkh of boy chmbcd this tree, though sideredbyBometobsyej^sedthsonghyiirimiipjtei^, 

m Eombordio, Hoxmaih S»^ 




iMtafeod ttM ftdl otmt ot. ^ a«reio)nn)Mit fo ttm 
G<M&to iin)Jil(e«t)tf« of diffomt p«iod« mi the Hedi- 
mml «<{««{.Mid Q^natCoe, Che parntt ab^ of 
JhieUea ttchlteetetei arhm ell paUdie tmildiitge 
of emieat dete in nortiwrn Afries and Spain derive 
tiwtr prinotoBl ehiraoterijrtie feaiorMi the pointed arch 
eiBiptedi waUdiiiaflaeDoed architeotyre of the Beat, 

aatd evea ipread erestararda, a« ra^y be aeen in many a 
BOble.ahmetvre in ^m>ioe« Italy, and eonthern Brattoe. 
Xa onr oim tiniea, Byaantine arcbiteeture la the e^le- 
smtieal atyle of arebiteature in Ruaaia, the prevaUiog 
e^ie of the Q-reeh church, aa Gothic arohitcctore iti 
pMniiha' to the cathedrab and oburcbes of Homan 
Oa^udie and Froteatant countries in Western and 
Mitral Europe. Bytantine arohiteoture may be Con- 
MerCd to have been oripmated by Oonataiitino the 
Great, vriio commenced rebuilding Byzantium' in the 
year 834 , and gave the city the iiaine nhich it now 
bean, removing tbe seat of government thither from 
Borne about four years later. Coustantine spared no 
expense to maVe his now city the most magnificent, in 
the world : public works of all kinds were erected with 
marrellons rapidity, from the designs of architects who 
bad followed the -emperor from Borne, and adorned 
wHh acnlpture gathered from the fallen ci ties of Greece 
and Asia Minor. At first, the palaces, temples, 
chBrohes, baths, and basilicas, which were erected, 
were based on the plans, and embraced all the charac- 
teriatk features of similar buildings at Borne; but, to 
carry out his grand designs, Constantine caused schools 
to be established for the study of architeeture.ln which 
ttea were trained for the professitw, who gradually 
mingled new and original features with those of the 
style that had been introduced from the West, and 
formed a style of architecture peculiar in itself, and 
eminently adapted to tbe requirements of the ritual 
of the Greek church, altbough bearing evidoot traces 
of tbe source from which it originally sprung. There 
are four periods of Byzantine architecture, induding 
that of ita decline, from the conquest of Constantinople 
the Venetians in 12I>1', to the overthrow of the 
Eastern empire by the Turks in 1453. Tho first, or 
transition period, in which it gradually lost its simi¬ 
larity to the architecture of Borne, then known as 
Bomanesque, ranges from 325 to 623. The churches 
wore then built in the form of the Homan basilica 
(ses Baaiuct), with a central nave and long side- 
aisles, a portico at the western end, and an apse 
at the east end. The second period, when it had 
assumed an entirely distinctive character, extends 
from 636, sliortiv iiftcr -which Justinian assumed 
tbe pnrple, to the close of the Bth century: and 
tho third from this cj-mjcIi to 1204, when Baldwin, 
count of .Flanders, imdliis Venetian allies, attacked tho 
Greeks, and gained temporary possession of Constan¬ 
tinople. The prevalent forth cif tho churches of the 
second pe.riod, or period of pure Byzantine arohiteoture, 
is that of tho Greek cross ; tho central square, formed 
by the intersection of tlie arms of the cross, is covered 
by a dome or oitpola, and the spaces which rt^resent 
the arms are also covered by semi-cupolas, or, in many 
eases, entire ones. The whole length of the interior, 
from east to west, is divided into five parts. At the 
east end is the apse, in which stood the altar, divided 
from the next portion, called the bema, by a panelled 
■ereeu richly adorned with paintings and gilded carved 
srork, in which were three doors oi communication be¬ 
tween the bema and the apse, which was considered 
tobe the holiest part of the church. The hotna or 
wactnsry, which lay immediately before the apse, 
sometiuies contained the bishop’s throne. The cfioir 
came next, extending from the bema to the nave, and 
was aliotted to the priests and those who took part in 
riio choral tervfoes of the oburch. The nave formed 
tha body of the church, separated from the choir by a 
balnstiiule, and frenn the narthex, or large western vos- 
tibttle, by a screen. The narthex was provided with 
gallerms in which the female catechumens sat, the 
males oQoupving the ground-fioor of that portion of tho 


foim ofiarefa employed, and the great distinctive fea* 
twpo of flic style is the constant use of the oupeda or 
dome, which ivas supported on♦cehes of a wide span, 
wprioging from niassive piers at the four coroers of the 
MHteal space. The hose of the dome was sometiinea 
. ^ , 887 ' ■*. 






snudusra wage ««>ieiroular in ihem. .'jSs 
•ontebmes .boa senucirenlar headings,' but they vriwe, 
generally eurmountedby the fiat linfrS j &e piliaM neli 
were generally square or/diagonal in form, sutmcMfrld 
by square capitals tapenng downwards, with Ght C<w»' 


ar 


rally of a symiuetrical pattern, in reUd^ oxT eufiiMl' 
panels formed in the faces. The interior waa iiehifr 
ornamented with sculpture, pointing, and mdsalc-wont 
of most elaborate description. The cathedral of fit; : 
tSophia, now the principal mosque at Constwrinmile, 
hoilt by Justinian in 632, is considered to be one of 
finest existing speoimona of Byzantine arohitsetnxe i 
good examples of the style of tbesecoud period areoiaif 
to be seen in the churches of St. Sergios and St. ISeSfo 
at Constantinople. The best eiamplea of the thfrtt, 
period are tbe cbnrcbcs of 6t. Mark at Venice, 
Pantocrator at Constantinople: in this ^lod gretphir' 
attention was paid to external dcooratiew, hiit tm- 
churches were much smaller in every respect. The 
ohnrcb of St. Anthony at Padua, the eathedriil at 
la-Chapelle, the chnrohesof liavenuaand Pisa,andi3Mi 
of St. Frant at Pdrigeaux, in France, ake also Byxan* 
tine in character. Boble and massive la form,.had 
decorated with broad mosses of rich and warm CiMear,;' 
vast and majestic in its proportions, with all detaila 
boldly, yet, carefully and laboriously worked 
zantino architecture, in its pnrest character, M e*en« 
plified in tho church of St. Sophia, the great ifrpe cf 
the style, is well worthy of adoption in mMern lynglliifo 
church architectnre; for, while it will bearconuMfrimi 
with Gothic architecture in every-Vespect, and 
perior to it in many, it is infinitely better than fbit frf 
the classic forru gathered from the heathea fsofra <d 
Greece and Borne, as may be Seen by oontraiitiii^ilia 
magnificent Byzantine church built at 'WiltaB,ih Witt* 
shire, by the late Iiord Herbert of Lea, better k&cam 
as Mr. Sidney Herbert, with the heavy nnpr^omttidiig 
piles, in imitatioD of the classic style, that weX« pro- 
duced by the architects of the 17th and lsGh caathriei. 
The following account of the chnroh of 6t..j9ophia, M 
built by Justinian after ithad t-wice suflhrcd destm^Un 
by fire, is derived from the historian Gibbon. The ax- 
chitects were Anthemius of TioUes, and Isidoms o£ 
Miletus, the former of whom superintended the wmke 
in person, often accompanied by tho emperor hinu^- 
It was finished in nearly six years from its commeiMW- 
ment, and dedicated to the service of God by a soieoui 
festival. The eastern part of tho dome was injured, % 
an earthquake, and tlie dome was, therefore, rebuilt by 
the nephew of Anthemius, under the direction of Jus¬ 
tinian. The dome is 116 feet in diameter, and lifted 
by 40 windows round the base; the first dome-waa yeiy 
flat, being barely 20 feet, in height, or ISO feat above 
the pavement; the second dome, which still exists,la 
40 feet high. The circle on which the dome rises Is . 
supported by fonr bold orcbea, which spring firohs 
massiso piers of freestone, clamped together withfroli 
and cemented with lead and quicklime, placed-lA the 
four ongles of tbs central space; the dome is bhiit ^ 
pumice-stone and very light porons bricks from Aim 
isle of Kbodes. The form of the building is that cf A 
Greek cross, measnring 260 feetfrom east to west,iMh 
tbe sanctuary to the nine western doors between the 
narthex and the nave, and 243 feet from ntwth to south. 
The doors of tho edifice are tbe only parts in it ma^ 
of wood I the buildingitself is built of brickcoveredwi^. 
slabs of marble. It i.s richly adorned wifo lOO columns 
of marble of different colours, jasper, and porphyryj . 
eight of which came from the Temple of the Sim, 
eight, of green marble, were given by the magistrates 
of Ephesus. Tbe walls, the great central doin^ too 
semi-domes, and pavement, are adorned wjth 
saics; and there were many images of our. Saripnr, tfto. 
Virgin Mary, apd the saints, which the Tuita hayp - 
mutilated and defaced. Every part of the haliaMigyM 
adorned with gold and silver; tlfo balustrade M W 
cbmr, the capitals of the jdllaTR, the otaamonte of tto 
doors and galteries, wore of bronze, richly; gilt s *ne 
sanctuiwy is said to haye contained more IbaB 17 *o|ga 
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jpoHiOM of ttloitig of«rl«id with toUd wiciked rad abftndoned tviw, rad wm tiwin hi » ran* 
|raiM0ftiuitm«tal; radthobolr^MwaiiTeaitmentB tfdiwcjrVdlfl. He S«rMht«h Mb^ 

of iih« ettra w*f9 of ^ure fiold. rariobAd with jeweln was iaoMMfol ageioBt tho Avori wod Fenhwi, hut 
of grrat tHiiie. It 1« oompoted that tb« lowost anm found » more formidable foe iWHia^llnibs, ««« dinin| 
whwk era be named aetiie ooet of the building i» one dSS-at orerrra the eeuutrihe oii tdie HaphM^i fi^jfaia^ 
iiiQUod imuiidi BterliQg;<^Bef. Keele’e JSfMtcw^g Me and Eg^rpt. Heracliue wae eapcsedea hr !»*; *oiy« 
JTo^ JSwem Chm^ii^ert^era Jiiatd-hoolc qf Ar~ Coiietmitine I)(^.; but he died ipoo after, rad waeeai^ 
ehmefure; EhphiA %chip«ifia-^Atte end Science*. c««led by his step-brother Herwdloa**, who etteedttj' 
Bmujmas Qtiriics eampreheDd* colleotively all lost hi* crown in an insorrectioiai Cmwtans 
fhoi^ obhrebm which aoknowiedge the snpremaov of ascended the throne 613 j be coaotadeda peaoo' wiiih 
the eonmeniedt patriarch of Constantinople. Jhe tlic Arabs, but afterwards, in 668, lost hia life in aji^^ 


•dboreato are comprised almost en- spirnej. Uo was succeeded by hie eong Cot)^aj|afi« 

tireiy withiii de limit* of tTurhey, Greece, and Pales- IV., Pogonatiis, wbo compelled a peace fnan: ^ 


eignatioas (pren to the Eastern Homan empire, 
founded on the death of Theodosius the Groat, a.d. 

___1. At.-. T»____.• * t._*._ 


deposed in 60.5 h.y Loontius, and be in ttoH by 
mar, or Tiberius III., and this last bythe Bsdftanita 


tt)6. ITbia monarch divided the Boman empire between king Trebelins, on which Justinian, in 708i eghm aie*! 
hie two eons, Arcadius and Honorius, (pring to the cended the throne. Uc was assassinated in tU, swd 
foroer the eastern portion, comprising, in Asia, Serin, with him termiunted the dynasty of HerMliue. In 
Atfw hlinor, and Poutus, to the shores of the Black 713, Phitippicus, the successor of the lust king, WU 
8^; in AStici, Egypt; in Europe, Thrace, Mceaia, deposed, and in 716 Anastnsius, who succeeded him, 
Macedonia, Greece, and Crete. Through the weak- retired to a monastery. His successor, Theodcwiue 
nese of Arcadius, tliia empire suffered many rnisfor- III., abdicated the following year, and Leo III, us* 
tunes. At first the gorernment was in the hands of cended the throne. In his contests with the Araba 
Bufinas, wlio was succeeded by the ennuoh Eutropius, be gare occasion for tiie breaking out of those eon* 
and the latter by Gsinas, the mnrdcrer of BuniiUs. troversies respecting the worship of images which 
This iMt feU in consequence of his ambitious designs rent the empire for more than a century, la 
in dfil, and Che proud and coretons empress Eudoxia 72S the exarchate of Barenna was lost, rad the 
l«nmilad,tiil her death in 4<H. Her husband aurvired eastern provinces became the prey of the Arabs, 
for four yearn more, and, on hie death in 408, was sue- Hi* son, Oonetantine V., who succeeded him in 741, 
om^ed by his son, Theodosias II,; but being a minor, was a brave and nohie prince, but, on account 
mduakuraliyofaweakandfeehlemind.tbegoTemment of his zeal as an iconoclast, was hated by the mooksi 


ww condocted first hr Anthemius and afterwards by 
biteiater Pulcberia, who took the title of Augusta and 
governed with great ability. She enlarged the empire 


who gave him the surname of Copronymos, Leo TV, 
reigned from 77.'. to 780, and was succeeded bv Con* 


governed with great ability. She enlarged the empire stantine VI., who, having aUempted to free bims^ 
■ by wresting West Ilij’ria from the Western empire, from the influence of bis mother, Irene, and her para* 
ud Armenia from Persia, On the death of her bro- mour .Stanrstins, that ambitious woman cansed hnn to 
titer, ihfiSQ, tdie aucceeded to the empire, and married be blinded, and lie died soon alter (7S7). A nowerfttl 
the eonator Marcianus, whose Tolour averted the party baring risen against her, she w as obliged to take 
attaoka of Attfia on tho frontiers. Leo I., a Thracian refuge in a conTcnf, and Ifieepboriis was raised to the 
of low birtb, was elevated to the throne on the death throne (862). He fell in a war against the liulgarirae 
of Mataiantts, in 4S7. Ho ruled well; but an expedition (811), und his son Stiiuralius soon lost the throne to 
of bis, midertaken against the Vandals in 467, failed, his brother-in-law, kliclinel 1., who, in bis turn, bad to 
Ho was eacceeded by his grandson, Leo II., in 474; yield it up to bis general. Loo V. (81.3). This last wai 
but he only survived a few months, and was followed a skilful and victorious ruler; but he fell in a con* 
by to father, IZeno, Tho rule of this nwnarch was spiracy excited by bis zeal against image-worship 
wdak, and he was disliked by hi* subjects. Daring his (820). Under Wjchacl II, Crete und Sicily fell into 
reign the empire was harassed not only by foreign foes tho bands of the Ariihs. His successor, ThcopbUut 
but WM disturbed by inlcrnal rebellions.. After his (828-43), is praised for his love of justice. Under 
death, in 491, h>s widow Ariadne, by marrying the Michael HI. (812-67), in 843, by the council of Hic»a, 
ndnister Anastosius, raised him to the throuc. His the worship of images was again established. Baai- 
ndguvrascharaoterized by numerous wars. He carried lius I., the Macedonian, who caused Michael 111. to be 
on a six years’ contest sgaiust the robber tribe.* of put to desln, governed (867-80) with wisdom rad 
AfotthI Tahrus; he was engaged in war with tlie Bui- power, und was victorious over tho Pattlicians (wbmn 
Karianaontbetonuhe, to defend himself from whose <ee) and the Arabs. Hi* dynasty conlioued io poa- 
inenrsipas ha built the foJiy waW, as itis called, across session of the Byzi.ntino throne, with few intermp- 
tha neniasnia of Couslantinople. The war with lions, till 1050. His son, Leo VI., sarnamed tba 
Peram also broke out afresh during bis reign. On bis Philo.sopher, reigned from 888 to 813, and waa me* 
death, lbfil6. the soldiery proclaimed Justin emperor, eeededby Constantine VII., Porphyrogenitus (813-68). 
This monarob maintained bis position mainly through The dissolute Bomunus II. reigned from 858 td 963, 
theinfluenca of theclergy.whom hoconoilioted hv per- and was succeeded by riicephorus Phocas (863-6W, 
■eouting the heretics, if e was succeeded in 627 by his and tho latter by Tziiniskes, who ruled till 1)78. MO 
aenbew Justinian, famous for his code of iaws. His was victorious against the Arabs and Bulgarians, ra 
'reum yraii dutineoished by the victories of his generals well as against the Hussians, who, ihr the first time, 
Bclisarias and Karse.* ; hut its rapid decay after bis duringtlie reign of Michael III., appear in a hostila 


yzautine empire. Basiliiui II. 


death showed how little had, during his reign, been attitude toward.* tho I’yzautine empire. Basiliiui U. 
oODtribUteti to the raaterinl strength of the empire. He (876—1025), the .son of Bomanus, a brave prince, OOD* 
vmui BUCceoded (6&5} byJnstin II., a weak and cruel qiiered the Bulgariaus, and made their country ajpto* 
nieinOC, under the government of his wife Sophia. The vince of the empire, ilis successors, hi* l>rothers (7on* 
XcWiitotda wrMteafrom him a part of Italy j he carried stantine VIII. (1023-28) and Bomanus III. H0!^-a4), 

' 'OS Wa toanccessful war against tho Persians; and tho wbo obtained the throne by marrying Zoep rao 
Arad plnndcred the provinces ontheDaunbe. Vexation daughter of Constantine, were very unlike him,: ?&o 
^UttijiMomisfortttnesdrove him insane. Tiberias, can- latter was assussiDated by his wife Zoe, an abandoned 
the fhard, wak tlicn made regent, and on the but crafty princess, who raised snoeessively MichaelIVi 
' dMih of Justin, in 678, be was raised to the throne. (1034), Michael V. (loH), and Constantine IZ, (19MI) 
riith mildness and wisdom, purchased to the throne. On the death of CnnstantiO^ (1064)^, 
p4a0p wilh the jlrari, and conquered tho Persians Theodora, sister of Zoe, was raised to the throuo, awl:> 
to ho left os his on her death, in 1056, was socoeeded by Miehad 

•KgUMVOir in tos. ^he latter replaced Bosioes II. on who, the following year, waa deposed by Isaac I., stoh 
tbe thrimu of' Persia, and tbnS ohtatned peace with whom begins the Cotnnenian dynasty. Ho retired tU 
tiuAconntiy i tot, on the ilti.ier band, his wars with the a monastcry in 1058, and was succeeded by Constm* 
Avwi dM'not nrOsper. He was skin in a military tine X., who reigned till 1007 pond his widow Eudoxia, 
hatoprection, (Kgi ? lli* iroceetsor, Phocas, proved a by marrying Koiuanus IV., rai '•1 him to the tiurotub 





lUnMiiiw VtJLii yixm jowM' 

Mtf iwm IjrutepltoiM* lU. fl078}i^«id, Akexiw Coune* 
0Bd« tiw l*ttor tJiBiM began the 
'OnUiiieai Hia knooessoni wew Johannes*, or Kwor 

Jd^MM (Ills), and aianhel. li <U 48 )*. |^h a^ 
nriMM, who warred gncoeaefolly agamst ^ the Turks. 
WsnfHu's son. AiexiasXX. (USO), was indMered by lus 
gaaSdiatt Androniks ni93}> wm soon arterwards feu 
in an iiwsrreetioiii ana wiA him temrinnted the Cum* 
nenian dynasty. His successor, ISaae II. {IlSfi), was 
deposed ^ hw brother, Alexius HI. (1195); but the 
Crosadera afterwards restored Isaac to the throne, 
toeetber with b» son, Alexius IV. The cltisens, bow* 
em, raised to the supreme power Kieolas KanalBs, 
who took the title of Alexius V., and put to death 
AlexHM tV. In l'iOl the French end Venetians took 
ConstaotiBople, as well us the Furopeau portion of the 
ByaautUie empire, and founded, by raisin;; Baldwin 
count of Flandera to the throne, the so-called Latin 
empire (li904-AI)- Baldwin died 1205, and his brother 
Henry reigned till 1216. He was succeeded by Peter, 
coMit of Auserre end Courtenay, who reigned only a 
short time, and for the next four years the empire was 
without a ruler. In 1221 liobert, son of Peter, came 
to the throne, and was succeeded by John of Brieune 
<1^>37), and the latter by Baldwin II. (1237-61). 
During the reign of the last of these a «eat part of 
the l.atiti empire was taken pos-session of by Johannes 
Vatares, the successor of Lascaris, who had founded a 
Oreek empire at Nicicn, in Asia Minor; and in 1261 
ills sucoessor, Micbucl Palmologus, with the aid 

of the Genoese, took Cnustantinople, and the Latin 
empiro thus fell, Micliucl was succeeded by Andro- 
tiieus II. (I2S2), who, from 1322, was obliged to divide 
his power with .Anilronicus III., who became solh em¬ 
peror in 1328. He died 1311, and under his successor, 
Johunnes V. (1311-91), the Turks first obtained a firm 
footing in Furope. The sultan Murad, in 1361, took 
possession of Adrinuople and made it the seat of 
goremment; and his successor, Bajaxet, besieged 
Manuel II., the son of Johannes, in Constantinople 
itself. In 1422 tlio capital was again besieged by 
Murad II. Jobaunes VI. (142.5-48), son of Manuel, 
w-as in 1444 compelled to pay tribute to the Turks. 
The last Byzantine emperor was Constantine XI., 
brother Of dohauDcs. lie struggled brav^', but in 
yaia, against the orerwbelming iufccs of the Turks, and 
at last fell heroically fighting in defence of Constan¬ 
tinople, which was captured by Mohammed II., on the 
28th May, 1453, and the Byzoiitino empire was brought 
to a close .—Set Brockhaus’ Convereatume Jjexikon. 

BTStniniB HisTOttisKs, is a name given to certain 
Greek writers who hare written on the history of the 
Byaantine empire. They are divided into three classes: 
—1. Those whose works refer exclusively to Byzantine 
history ; 2. those who write on general histoiy, treat¬ 
ing USO at some hnigth of Byzantine history; and 
3. those who have written on Byzantine architecture, 
antiquities, customs, &c. The works of the llyzanticie 
historians were collected and published by Lnbbe, 
Fahrotti, Dufrosne, and others, in "13 vols., Paris 
(1984—IHl). A new edition of the Bvzantine histo¬ 
rians, entitled •• Carpus Scriptorum Historiie Byzsn- 
tinss," was commenced at Home, 1828, by Niebuhr, 
with the assistance of Bekker, Dindorf, Schopen, 

. Meineeke, and others, and many volumes of it have 
einee been published. 

fiTZJjrsiNB PaistiKB xsD SctTnyiunn.—Bysantino 
nrt may be considered as tlie connecting link between 
naoient and modoru art. 'When Constantino removed 
th* seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople, many 
an jutist Hiat bad gained repute in Borne sought to 
acquire an extension of renown in the new imperial 
city. There they founded a Byzantine school of art, 
to t^ich the pamtei'B and sculptors of the West re¬ 
sorted when the savage hordes of the North poured 
over the sunny plains of Southern Europe, and gave 
the coHp As yvifce to the waning power of the Western 
empire, In Byzantium, this school preserved the 
chameteristioe of ancient art during the sombre dawn 
of the Medtmval period, when the culture of the fine 
nMilaB^ished and almost died out in other parts of 
Europe, or became debused and*devoid of spirit and 
beauty, -It atrnok oUt n new and originnl path in 
Uoalimng and reprcMntin^^ with artistic force and 
3*83 



. t " ' t v; 

ezeellence, lioth lyitlt tka penaB and tlie ' 
graeea and yirtnea of the fB^thm fnilh, to 
to the eSatU of the artists of ancient Ore^ 
who skiliUly expreMed the attributes of hitoU 
portraying theperfectieii Of the human form, t 
mdeed by hnman paenons and desires, but nnhi 

and nnsoftened by the eleyatiug lnfittence Of that fa^, 
which thi^ knew not, but the spirit sod egfiteseronM . 
which the Byzantine artists so thoroughly ^htt SiftA ' 
comprehended. In both painting and soulpt»re, theto 
works were executed in a careAil and; pMna-Milp[ni|g 
man nor; and mechanical perfection was tMsibed in tw '' 
manipulation of their subjects and the wey|0 wMolt 
the separate details were laboriously worked out,' iSin 
infiuences of oriental climes and the reaoliiee^0e of ; 
ancient art met and mingled on common graundVaod 
united in giving character and Originality to the Byltone . 
tineschool. Their figures are full of dii^tyitb^forto* 
attitude, and expression, betoken them ai being oonn . 
ceived in a spirit truly Christian, while the aaoompspF'* 
ing details were marked by a symbolism pregnant with , 
memiing; as when the garments of our Savibur, nwist* 
ing the Spirit of Evil in the hour of hia tetoiidation, ftto ' 
painted black, as typical of error and etii, and ttw 
Virgin Mary is represented with a black oompIeXioo* 
to signify the bitter woe that wrung that ibyir^ mpthct'a 
heart. Indeed, the principal fault in Bymuitine: agk 
seems to lie in the manner in which its protownru 
strove after perfeotiou in detail, i4rtioulari]r that irf 
a mechanical nature; but, on the other hand, thia 
betokens a true love of art, and a desire tb attnUa,; 
excellence, in the evident care which th^ toMt'to' . 
neglect nothing which might tend to give force or exy 
pression to their work. In mosaic-work the ByaBIlo f 
tines excelled; the domes of their churches, as weBal 
the pavements and the walls m parts, being beaurifully 
inlaid in elaborate and exquisite tracery, oftenjgro« 
tesque in form, glowing with brilliant oolonis. They 
possessed goldsmiths and jewellers Of no mean order, 
who were animated by tastes and foeUngs truly artwbo, 
os may be seen in the magnificent chalices, caudelatoa, 
and crosses of the Byzantine period, enoroBted in.many 
oases with jewels of great value, thM have remained to 
our own times; they were also exceedingly akilfol m 
caTving in ivory, and in the illummation of copleii of 
the Holy Scriptures. Byzantine art retained pr^ 
eminence until the close of the 12th ^tury,.whmi U 
gradually declined, until the conquest of the Eastern 
empire by the Turks ended the existence of the school 
that bad flourished so long and so sacoessfully. But 
it had done its work; its professors had carefully pre¬ 
served the traditions of bygone ages, and handed tbmtt, 
unimpaired by lapse of time, and accompanied by their 
own experience and teaching, to the various schools of 
Italy, 111 which its influence may bo plainly traced, 
particularly iu those of Sieima and Florence, as ex¬ 
emplified in the painting of St. Peter and St. John, 
byPierrolino (1100), in the Academy of Fine AJto of 
Sienna, and that of the Virgin and Child, by Giiido di 
Ghezzo (1221), in the church of San Domenico, in the 
same city, and in many of the works of Gimabue, Giotto, 
and Leonardo da Vinci, who flourished at Florettoe at 
a later period. 

BTZAinriNii Recensiow, is the name gdtrt' to the 
text of the Greek New Testament as propagated 
within the limits of the patriarchate of Constantinople. 


c. 


C the third letter, and second consonuiti^oar alpho- 
} bet, has two sounds, being pronounced like g 
before the vowels «, o, and u, and like » before*, 
andy. This letter is first met with in theBaitin alpha- : 
bet, where it ooenpies the same place os the gamma oh 
yin the Greek; and, indeed, originally it had the ^mo 
sound; legiotiee, with the earlier Romans, being written 
leeionee. Snbseqnently Gie y sqund beosme hardened 
to that of k, and that was the only pronnneiatiOn 
that it afterwards had with the Homans, as we kmw 
from the cirontuatonco, tba^henever the Gi^eks had 
occMion to adopt Latin vvoFm with c mto thwr lau- 
gnege, they always represented it mr *» •< wwo, 
A’iiero; Ciesur, itaisar. As regaraii sound, v i8 4 
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eoidd 

m'CiibeF At a niutrarals C atikiiat 

ft* lW,i^ tor Wj *ad «o m In the Ifce ’iHstoticftl* ^r^nds totetiSk 

atMM M dne o^^ Flseed eftor the 4^ of l^foniuag tnoacin h; «n nrtiiitnel tiijrpUoa 

it iatin»t«( ^e naeio U in common tkm of the di'^ine nw^ and sentenoet «f Sori^w 0 . 
'tithe, nliioh ti either iqaicl; or tiow m it ia joined Some of the Jewa btiieve that JeaiiM ifToiiKht 

Yiih aliei^oor edofiovbotti it is usoally Magio. hia miraclea By virtue of the myatetiea ^ tiie Oabhflts. 

Utike €1 be orhaaed or tamed, the Brat requires the CjtSBxiMta, kAb'^a^lift*, vto those dehtih dootote' 
titi hobeiliHredrndok, the laat rery quick. who profess the at-ucly of the Cebbeie, 3!he w 

fjiMkah. Eaab iu) cabbaliatio author that ie known ia Sinost iloti 

« OlB, kdi »n iwbi;pTiation of the word oeb- Joachai, who ia said to bare lived* little belbreti«odh»-^ 

jdcdet. 4t ti e atnall light carriage for one horse, which atraction of Jernsolem by iitua, and la the luithor '^ 
nliee for him, although tome gentlemen hare a book entitled “ Zohar." 

]piinUiaeaba of their own. OasTir, ksh'-in (fr. cuiansj, a term in IdM^QCed:; 

Cabjl, ka'-ho, a Jewish measare, the sixth part of a to denote certain apartments in a sldp, desigtied lor tho 
aea^ or aatum, and the eighteenth part of anephah. use of either the oQlccrs or passenger*. InshiM^of 
Zt waa equai to 3} pints of our wine measure, or 2j war there are several cabins, the principal of wiu^ 
pinaa of our com measure. (for the use of the chief olBcer) iscaued thoalataOsbiilf 

' Cijtaii, kS-haV (hr. cabale), a namher of persons and is furnished with a balcony or gallery, prcqeetiow 
smited together for some secret design, usually to over the stern. The apartments where the other Om.' 
TmOmote their own private views in church or state oers sleep aud mess are usually caUod &erfi*. InTti* 
O'intrigue. It differs from party as being usually puia, the habitations of the Indians are called oahinsL 
composed of a few persons, and it generally implies They generally stand about nine or ten feet in height 
Secrecy and intrigues. In Hiatory, it is a name given and are made by fixing poles in the ground and fasted* 
to the ministry m Charles II., consisting of Bve men ing them together at the top: these poles are thea 
famous for their intrigues, and the initial letters of covered with barb, a bole being left in the roof to cany 
whose names form the word Cabal; viz., Clifford, ofl'the smoke. 

Ashley, Bnckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, CaBiHair, kiib'-i-net, denotes a closet or retired 
•* Sever," aavs Hume," was there a more dangerous apartment; also a private room in which consnltationa 
Xhiniatry in jBnglaad, nor any more noted for pemi- are held. In the abode of a prince, the cabinet wac 
tioo* eoonaels." an apartment whore he tranaacted the business of the 

CasanTrABra, Mb-bi-ltn'-ri-H, ia Middle-Age writers state, advioed with his privy counsellors, and issued 
denotes lands held by the tenuro of furnishing ahorse- Ins decrees. Hence the name came to he applied to 
ttaa with suitaide equipment during war, or when the the counsellors chosen by monarolis to advise with them 
lord 1^ occasion for bum. on the course of public idTairs, and to direct the higher 

OasnaoK. (See Bssssica.) branches of the adminisimtion. In this country, the 

CasnaaB Babe, (See Andtb*.) privy council was formerly the adviser of the kmc ia 

OisSAm-fliT, kSb'-bilJ (dalbomyia Sraerieie), an all weighty matters of state; but, by degrees, a smec- 
hkseet of the same gen. as tlie beet-fly and turnip- tion of the members of this ^jdy came to be made by 
fly. Its larvse feed upon the roots of cabbage, and the king for more private advice, and at length, in the 
often do great injury. It is about a quarter of an reign of WiUiara III., the distinction of the oabinet 
inch long, and tVie expanse of its wings is about half from the privy council, aud the exclusion of the latter 
an inch. The colour of the mole and female is dnrk from all business of state, became fully established, 
sney. Ihe face of the male is silvery grey, with a dark The first lord of the trcasniy, the lord cbaiicellor, chan- 
atreak on the forehead; the abdomen is linear, and cellar of tlio exchequer, president of the privy council 
the eyes nearly meet together on the crown of the and the secretaries of stote, now five in uumber, have 
bead, '^e face of the female is whiter than that of always seats in the cabinet, and with them arcusaalt|r 
tile male, and there is no dark streak on the forehead ; associated nearly au equal rtimbcr of their coUeogoea 
the eyes are wide apart, and there is a broad black in tlie ministry, presidintr over other important depart. 
Stripe between them ; the abdomen of the female also menu of the gosernmcul. 

'terminates conically. The law®, which are yellowish- Cantai, kiW-e-re. the name given to mystical deities 
white fu colonr, closely resemble those of the common of antiquity venerated iu Kgypt, Plmmicia, Aj^ 


flesb-fly. 


Minor, iiud Greece, but of whose iiatarc and functions 


Gannafin Pann, a name commonly given to a palm little is known. In Greece, their rites were perl'ormed 
baying a tender terminal bud, which is boiled and eaten with great ceremony in Samot brace, Lemnos, and Ini- 
«S a vegetable. (&« ABSca, CnaMJKBOPS, Evtbki"*.) bros ; in Asia Minor at I’ergamus ; to I'hmnicia at 
OaBBal.a, kab'-bi-lA (Heb., traditions), is a term Berytns; and-in EK.fpi' »• Memphis. Iheir names, 
sometimes used in a large sense to denote aU the number, ehurueter, aud other pariiculars, are given so 

ii.- _i-_I_- _1.;_--- __ ti... ___ l.-V... ' . 


sometimes used in a large sense to denote aU the number, ehurueter, aua other pan jculare, are given eb 
traditions which the Jews profess to have received diversely by diilercnt authors, that little can be affirmed 
timm thrir tohers; in a more restricted sense, it is with certainty regarding them. The festivals celebrated 
applied to a species of theology and philosophy made in honour of the Cubiri were called CoMris. 
npof mystical interpretations and metaphysicalspecu- Cabj.e, kaib'-l (I'r. Sp.),—This term is employed cm 


hpof mystical interpretations and metaphysical spei 
lations coneerning the Deity end other beiegs, H.sid 


lu- Cabj,e, kaib'-l (I'r. So.),—This term is employed <m 
to board ship to denote eitliiT a l.si-gp rope ora virohg chain 


earliest : 


s been banded down by a secret tradition from the generally attuohed to the anchor. Itoj • caideSf irh^ 
lest ages. Some of the rabbins pretend that the 


' orimn of the Cabbala is to be referred to the angels, 
■nd that the angel Basiel instructed Adam in it. 


Accordiogto the Maimonides, God, when he delivered 
the law to Moses, gave'liim also the explanation of it. 

'!^s explanation he communicated to Aaron and the 
^en.and it was afterwords handed down traditionally 
; to son. In truth, these explanations of the 

law are only the interpretations aud decisions of the 
: OB the law tof Moses, in the framing of which 

tilmy bodied principally the combinations of particular 
words, letters, and numbers, and by that moans pre- 
teadea to distovex the true sense of the difficnlt 
ptufOfSPa of Seriptnre. The Cabbala is divided into 
. tihe isymibolical and the real. The former consists in i 
Iwhtid&d abstrose smd mysterious sigoilicatioiis in a 
■'ttold.OT'S^ribatinffecrtam values or meaiiings to the 
IsMsni'w^h Compose itu The real, which is opposed bom Air» caAiir ciMM* 

*®£ ^prehends doctrines, isdf- rawmdiametcrfroiS oneineh to eight mches.Memsda 
ttidsd l*w Wto^tiicoretioal and pract-ioal. The mm of of the best hemp,twist^ veryattonglyand aomtHMitlT. 
fhidtihsSeaticm ecnptnre according to the The general number oi'atraw/f 






hui taata an nutde wjtb; four. TIm rtnai^l) ^ a good 

<ijl itttdtas )>m boon roekonod -to b« 

MtMkl to airty too*. Cbm mbloii ultbmigli tbi^ are 
iwm W^r tod poH«w let* olMtiffltjr tbou ro^ 
01 ^, «M now 8«n«f#Mj adopted ta» uu aU^ of 

irewoli. They are ootapoB**! of iron Uniui> the length 
od it tt«ua)^ a1>ottt tfr dtametera of the iron of 
it ia made, wd the breadth about 34 diameter*. 
AHimaih-eablea made for the gorernmeut are required 
to be tBanufaetnred in length* of I 24 fathom*. In the 
nilddla of every other length there must be a swivel, 
aadbi eaeb length a joining.shaekio. The links are 
Stade of ter iron, and the sizes of ebsin cables are 
deno^ by the thickness of the bar iron used. Bach 
link if bent into a nearly oval form, and is strengthened 
ih'the middle by a stay-pin of east iron. 

OA30ttB*CB.a!, kai*4o«»-6o<'-se-e, in Cot., the 'Water- 
shield fun., a n»t. ord. of plants in the class IHrotj/tedo- 
m», •id><olass ThaUxrmfiora ;,— aquatic plants with float- 
air peltate leaves; sepals and petals 3 or d, alternating 
vntb each other; stanien* defluite or numerous; tba- 
ImnS flattened, small; carpels 3 or more, distinct; 
hxut indebiacent; seeds few; embryo minute, inclosed 
in a vltellos, and outside of abundant fleshy ulbumen. 
There are only two genera belonginn to the order; 
namely, Cahamba and ffydrojmtlti*. The species occur 
in .America, Australia, and India; they have no im¬ 
portant properties. UitdroptUU purpurea is said to bo 
Btitritions. 

Oaboiz, te-hoots', a name for the drug Koussoo. (See 

Matsaux.) 

Cacao, or Cocoa. (.??« TnnonitoMA.) 

OaCKASOWO, kaeh'-b-long, a tine variety ofopal, found 
on the borders of tbo river Cnch, in liucharia. (See 
OtAt,.) A specimen from tbe Faroe Isiaiu'Is consisted 
silica tl5'32, water 3't7, aud traces of iron, potash, 
soda, lime, aud magnesia. 

Cachalot. (See SrsKJt Wbai.T!,) 

Cacks, l'<Mh(Fr.,Blui'king-hole).—The settlers in tbe 
srost of North America, when crossing over tiie Boeky 
Moiuitaiim, oftA>n find it adrantageous to disburden 
themselves of some of tbo articles which they are 
carrying. In order that they may gain possession of 
them on their return, they are in the hubit of digging 
hole*, in which they place the provisions or other arti¬ 
cles, awl then cotutr the place up. These holes, or 
places of concealment, are cailod caches. The ooti- 
stniction of a cacbo is a work of great ingenuity and 
labour. A hole si* or eight feet deeji, and several feet 
broad, is first dug; the articles to be coue.ealed are 
then put in, and the bole is fllled u|i, the surface Iteing 
carefully replaced, so ns to show no sign. Landmarks 
we, however, noted, aud the loruality of the cache is 
«a«ily found when the traveUers return. 

•CaoirsT, Lbttbb.s i>b, were secret warrants 

proceeding from, and signed by, the kings of France, 
mtd countcrsignijd by asccretafy of state, by which any 




CACOitn, kdiiU-dU {C^A* or tm 
metalHo base, coofaiititig arienie. It is prapari 
B* hbioride by tbo actaan of site- At js athsa, totMU. ;. 
part^ oalterlcskBqtdd, >e«eayi^ngiictey<Ated||pi|tgiv;: v.; 

gen in smdBv It i* vwy infiamiiiabie,«Bd, w1i(!D«oWo4. 

into , dblorine, or the air, it inflame*, bofla 
at 333” Falir.. and crystalU«es in largo iraaipHiete ^ 
square prisHis when cooled down to H”-fkdsr.' Vlfl' 
forms siuta with the halogens and acidB. llEiibio fboa* 
an acid coniaining three equivalent* of osygesr.; TlMa ' 
acid i* peculiar os possessing no pOifteMiB , 

perty, though containing nearly half ^: i*oigb* of: ' 
arsenic. ’ • 

Cacobtres, lcuk~o-e'-the$ (&r. itokos, btid. 
disposition), a bad custom, disposition, dr bauiti sM 
the eaeoetke* eeribendi, the desire for scribbiing. An : 
incurable cancer is also called a cacoetbes ia sandiiy 
cine. 

CACOFBonT, kii-h>f-o-ne (Or. hakot, bad, pkawe, 
voice, sound), in ClTum., is a fault of style, consisting 
in the bringingtogi'theroftwolettersorsyll^teswbicp - 
produce a barsh or disagreeable sound, orin tbetoilf 
frequent repetition of tbo same letters or syi}aye», 

Cactagbas, kdk-iai'-te-e.itiBot., tbe Cactus or Xndia)l ' 
Fig fam., a not. ord. of plants belonging tgy tbO- 
class Dicotgledmee aid the sub-class CulycilMVvr. jCM : 
Caetacea are remarkable for their eucoulenoe, for thi# 
great development of their cellula^ tissne, apd 
anomalous forms of their stems, wlueh are glbbhltmt 
columnar, flattened, dr angular. "Most of fbe 
are leafless, having tufts of hairs or npinea inEtted of 
leaves. The flowers are sessile, sometiineB veryi^dWj'l ,,; 
the sepals and petals are usually nunicrdnE, ,Mid 
scarcely distiuguishable from each other. Tbe BtaomlUi 
originate in the orifice of the tube fonned by 
comhination of the petals and sepals, are very auntW* 
reus, and consist of delicate thread-like blMneate 
terminated by sninll roundish anther*. The o»«rt, 
which, in consequence of its adhesion to the aep^, 
seems to occupy the place of the flower-stalk, consists 
of B single cell lined with parietal phtoeatas, covei^ 
over with minute ovule*; it* style is slender, 
stigmas equal in number to the placentas. The fen& 
is succulent, and contains a great number of seedE« 
which are without albumen. Those plants are iiikii 
tives of the tropical region* of America, There tes 
id genera and about 800 supposed sp^et. Many 
I yield etlible fruit, useful in febrile complaints, Cattm 
feed on tbe succulent stems of some specie* dunhg 
the dry season in certain districts of South Ameriew, 
One plant belonging to the order is largely cultivated 
in Mexico for the nourishment of the cochineal insect; 
and nnnierous species are grown in European oonseiw 
vatorics on account of their eplendid flowers, or their 
singular forms. The most interesting i^ecies mo • 
deseribed under the names of the genera to whieb 
they belong. (See Cbbecs, BcmuoCACTUB, Msio- 


placewlthoutany reason being a.vsigned. Theintrodne- Cactus, kW-tii>, the name under which Idnntetts 
tioB of them is ascribed to the famous Oapnehin Padre included the Curtaceie, believing that ttcy formed 
do*epii, under the ministry of Cardinal Hichclicu. They single genus. The name still continues in popular tise,' 
were also colled leMre* closes, or scaled letters, to dis- being applied to any plant in the order. (See 
tingulsh them friim letfret patentee, or public doca- Oactacejs.) The terra appears to have been adopted 
tnents. During the reign of Louis XIV. lettree de from Theophrastus, who used it to describe a Spihy 
weekef might be obtained by any one who had intluenue plsnt. 

with the king or his iniuialers, and were frequently re- CsnAur, or Xadabi, kad-a'-re, a sect of MoBamme* 
sorted to as a means of gratifying private revenge, dans, who assert free-will in opposition to fate, dchy; 
During the reign of Louis XA'. they were often given the eiistenco of any secret power in dctetmiirihg thp . 
sway to favourites as earfei bhmehee, with only the will, and reject all absolute decrees ondpredestinatkni. 
Jcl^s signature, so that any names wight be inserted. The author of this sect was Mabod ben Kaledal 6iho> 
CACit3acX\,kSk-ex'-i~<i (('Ir. FuFas, bad, Fexi*.habit), ni, whosulfered martyrdom for his belief, 
is a terra u»m in Med. to denote a bad condition or Ca»»ice-wobii, iud'-dis, the common nameof tb« 
Iwbit of body, arising from whatever cause, in which specicsofF'Avyyaaeo which reside in the water in cases, 
the functions are imperfectly performed, and the com- which tliey form of various substancea, such as bit* . 
{dexion unhealthy. It i* employed by Cullen to denote of stick, graius of seed, small stone«, &e., hcld togB- 
a partiouVsr class of diseases in which the general habit ihcr by a silken thread, secreted in their biidies in the 
Jskffeeted; and aohaugeofoompleiioD, with emaciation same manner asinthe silkworm. Tbe perfect iniMt, 
or morbid enlatgement, are characteristic symptoms; the caddis-fly {/'Aiyyaweo rrrandit}, has a b<^"Of ;*i 
M,.jaundice, drop*?* . . leathery eousistoBoe, and thitkly clothed with batr,; 

GAOiqP*, the title given to the nntive chief* head small, with eemi-globulat eyes; aiit«nn» asloii|t- 

'to some partai of America at the time of the conquest as the bodv ; anterior wings elongated, laaoeolMe to the 
bji'toe Spaniard*; it signifies" tord” or" maetec.*’ femideB, but rathw more (jpttwo to ^ They 

ClAOOSgiibx, kSk-o-de'-moti (Or. teFos, bad, and are very active, moving with a gliding inotmo ; oti® 

. demon), detioles nn evil or mischievous demon their flight is awkward. They irenuent domp^w 

drteirit. (dM DEitoK.) marshy situations. When bandied, they eigit a veqr 

" - .Sfll , * 
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CW>M 


o^ootw. '^toir oolMiM am ^nttokrity lw<>ra 


» itij^or }udg«, Is ov«r «}n»t(t[i|M>' ) 

rom ne higher r«nhs oi tfa9 ^leificliho^ m 


‘eC «isdi.aif itft ptx^ In siqcu or wstrunentsi mutio, uiicomnion tgravity of Rittnoer and striding idl fswtrne 
oadmoes am wwd for the siune purpose as stops in and amusements. They receive both the Bible pw 
Meriting;; !, «>, to indioBte the terminations, either of the Koran, assimilate in many things to the CSuiltlada, 
.'the paiia ituto which a composition is divided, or the and Imlieve that Mohammed was the Holy Qhostadiaat 
tfSHUttiuioM Of entire pieces] as in vrritiug, stops Christ said was to be sent. 

* mark'the divieions] or ,gompletion of a sentence. Cs-SUXAir IiSTTkbs, the name ffirtn 

Vh^ an two Idods of cadences,—^vis., middle and to the sixteen letters that originally oomposea the 
Ami Hhe former, like commas and semicolons in Greek alphabet, and which, according to tradition, 

- .trqimg, dirlde the rarions parts of a composition; were brouefat by Cadmus from Phmnieia, whence'they 
' 'irhereas the latter denotes the conclusion of a piece. were called gramnMta Kadmeia, Cadinean Itttere. tii 

Canxs, MtuiaBT, fca^-dst' (Fr. cadet, younger in reality, they arc found to agree, in forja and order, 
' MnrviOIS), a youth who is trained up for the army by a with the Samaritan or Fhwnician letters. 

'oonrse of military study and discipline. 'When the CanMiuv, Ga/'-ms-um (symbol Cd, eqairalent :8d’S^ 
friends of any youth intended for the army wish to spec. grav.S'ti).—Cadmium was flr8tdi«:0veredinldtit, 
: .Hive him a sound military cduoatiou, they enter bis by Strameyer, in small quantities in certain sine Ores, 
’ twine at the Cadets' College. There they supply him with in consequence of the behaviour of their solotions with 

- 1x>ard,lodging, clothing, books, and instruments. The sulphuretted hydrogen. It is occasionally found |n 
•onnal expense thus entailed varies from £I00to£'£0. nature as asultihide in zinc ores, and is dbtaiued as an 
'The age of -admission is between 18 and 1!), and occidental product during the extraction of that metal. 


dem languages, mathematics, natural and eiperj- of the distilled metal contain a urge propo^on of 
mental Sciences, history, geography,'and drawing, cadmium. It is separated from the zinc by means of 
Bren student can go up for examination in aoy half- sulphuretted hydrogen. It is of a white OoloUr, much 
yenlfmd the results of the examination are reported resembling tin in its physical properties. It is soft, 
io the commander-in-chief. As soon as vacancies malleable, and ductile, and when bent emits a creaking 
ooottr in the college, they are filled up by the caudi- sound, like tin. It is easily fused, and distils at a high 
dates in the order of merit. After being entered, they temperature. When heated in air, it oxidizes more 
•tody for two veara^a great variety or subjects con- readily than zinc, burning with a luminous fiame, and 
nemM with tneorencal and •practical mibtory art. producing a reddish-brown oxide. It fuses at 
When this conrse of study is complete, the cadets are Fahr., and by slow cooling mar be obtained in beau- 
^igible for commissions in'the army, a certain number tiftil oetaheural crystals. W^bon heated in dilute 
«f which are at the disposal of the college. Queen's hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, it evolves hydrogen, 
etdets are the sons of oUicers who have falien in netion It only forms one oxide, CdO, which » farmed Whott 
or have died from the eTccts of active service, and cadmium is heated in air. It is yellow, brown, or black, 
have left their families in reduced circumstances, according to the temperature to which it has been 
They are twenty in number, and ore admitted and exposed. It is infusihle, docs not volatilize, and forms 
Odoeated gratuitously. 'When the East-India Com- well-marked salts with the acids. The Murid* is 


’wyaM^'sau^ wwsaMoaoaavti s* vwatv^v VA Bvaswvfi au waavv/M «<» v'crcnisix vs vj aswswiKUU va VMUU 

Sthere youths were examined as to their proficiency in cadmium and sulphur, is much used os a pigment. It 
am cn:dinaty English ednention. If they passed satis- is of a bright yellow colour, but becomes temporarilv 
iiaotorily, they were admitted into the college. The red on being heated. Tne only other important soft 
nge bf admission was between 14 and 18. After two is the iodide, which ha* of late received an important 
years* study in the college, they became cadets in the application in photography. Being a very stable sidt, 
oOmpany'a service, receiving pay and being eligible for it is nqt decomposed when added to collodion. For 
-service in India, Thus the otiicere who commanded this roason,. collodion iodized with it preserves its ssn. 
tho company's Tcgiments liad been educated by the sitiveness u.idimitiished during many months. For 
company. The introduction of competition in the photograjuiic purposes, it should bo purchased at • 
vnatter of appointments to the college, and the trans- respectable chemist’s, us it is a salt that is very diffls 
fo^ce of the powers of the company to tlic crown, cult to prepare for oneself. 

Anya greatly modified this class of military cadets. CA»BiiKS,F«d-ri'-tee*, akindofMohammedsnindnlai 
The word cadet is also applied to any younger member named after their founder, Abdul Cadri. They livo 
cfanOblefamily, in order to disfinguisli him from the together in monasteries, which, however, they may 
eldest son, and in France to any junior officer, in Con- quit when they please and marry, on condtiion of 
ttcadistinonon to one who is his superior. wearing black Ciuttoiis on their garryents, to distingidsb 

'OxDXS, FArzn, an officer of the lowest rank in the them from the rest of the people, 

British navy. On being appointed to a ship, every CAnuCErs, kd- ' 


BMi Subjected to competitive examination. The caiidi- sceptre of Mer- 
-diteSj who enter the service st the ago of 12 to 14, are cury, said to 
, ezmattned at the Boyal Naval College at Portsmouth, hav'e been pre- 
If they pass fheir examination in a satisfactory manner, rented to him by 
, they iite aent to a training ship at Plymouth or Ports- Apollo in return 
mouthiln order to learn seamanship, Ac. Iftheydonot for the seveu- 



ith or Ports- Apollo in return 
['they do not for the sevcti- 


V/ jjiv 


nakeenfBoient progresset this stage, they are rejected; stringed 


Atd if they give satisfaction, they are put on board sea- which Mercury 
. jgofaig vesaeTs. Here they are expected to note care- had given to 
lUQy hd that ii going on; to salute the officers, and to him. Amongst 
leisra the different ways of splicing ropes, tying knots, the ancient 
ttmuigfaig the rigging, going aloft, keeping watch, &c. G r c o k s and 
Themidstbeoomes a midshipman after serving satis- Bomaus, theca- 
frintortty (hme months in a training ship and fifteen ducens was the 
wonthBia aeea-tgoingship. statF of office 

OuaXf or KavE, ka'-de,4s a Turkish word signifring borne by ambaa- 
onelesmied in toe law, pm who decides in judicial sailors and he- 
flMdbife^---«i8dg«. The cadi is BBtnferior judge, and is raids. It was 
aMabiiawd & the tesrfM and vffiiges; while the moUah, from this Oily 
182 



vgBepkT'jatatoff caMfciiih':;; 




it w« « «inip)« olivtt-braiwhj tbeii • wWte.orgitaed 
itsff, roniid irbi^ to • 




<rtor«seBt»ti(m «>r two MsIm*, with two cut- M^, I cttt),jn Sai«., is tfae ^ztraottoiif «f «■ 

itratched wtom •b<>»* them, Mwijr mythologtoiu. tto hremb by an taqwiw throagh tb« 
l««e»da *»s W)ttnect«d 5i»i^ the aaditiflm Bf uiB *n*lte$. abdonieo Bed the utqrns. 

One y e <iAt W^panry Tflth hie odoeeae aepn- from hutUra, ttie womb^ and tome, m eeoUaa. IHAt 
twed two iimket that nrere lighting. Beooe the wand operation bae been practised ftom very anrintd timttm 
beeen to be the wmbol of peacomakinc, and the — --, ,- .„ve— 


dadneene and a javelin ■ thus olTePing them the choice tbreecHses in which this operation maybeni 
Of peace dr war; and to old Boman coins Mars is often 1. When t he fostns is alive and the mother d 
iv^scnted srith the enduccus in one hand and a in labour or in the last two months of prej 
ias'cliti to the other. Mercury was considered to be when the foetus is dead hut cannot be dsiiy 
the patron of commerce, and the rod of the cadticeus usual way, on account of the deformitr. of ti 
aieniUed nower. the serpents prudence, and tlie wings or the disproportionate sise of the child { 8 , 


symbol or representative of commerce. place, from any of the above causes. The operation to 

^CaniTC 008 r 6 «i*d«'-Jt«» (probably froracndHc, fleeting, one of great danger, hut there are many ipstanees nf 
frail), to Bot., falling early or soon alter development, both mother and child having lived after its |i 6 rf(>ttor'i‘; 
Thusj a caiv* is said to bo eaducout when it falls off ance. ' ' 

before the flower expands, as in the poppy. Csistos, teei’-fae (X/st.), in Antiq,, a yoneh 

Cacvm, ts'-kum (Lat. rircut, blind), in Anat., is made of raw hide, and strengthened with lead or 
the name given to a large blind-pouch, or c«l-de-sae, plates of iron. It was used by the wreetlera botit to 


1 operation to 


eo termed from its being extensively quarried in the the ilrst evening after mmriuge. 

neighbonrhood of Caen, to Normandy. It is the Cssnaa, sc-SH'-ra (Xiat. c<rdo, I eat), in Qreekatd, 
IFrenoh representative of our Oreat, or Hath oolite, Latin poetry denotes the cutting off of the l« rt syfl j^lf 


It forms an admirable building-stone; for though it is of a word from those that precede it, and 
•oft in the qtiarry.it hardens on exposure, and is found forward into another foot, it always renders , 
to be exceedingly durable. ‘ syllable on which it falls long, though It may, prpperly 

CjKSsnriBtx, te-sAl-pih'-i-a, (bo named to honour of be short. In modern poetry it denotes paase 
Cstalpinins, a Boroish physician of the ICtli century), which is introduced into a verso or line to render: tad 
to Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Lem- versiflcatiou more melodious, and to aid the recital,v I ? 
mJncs«!being the type of the sub-ord. Ci*s<ftoi«ir<r. The C.f!rB!iIs rABiaoS, $e’-te-ri» par'-i-btie (Lat., omito 

species are trees or shrubs, natives of the warm parts of things being alike or etjual), is a tern| frequentto «*tt* 
Junerioaand Asia, having pinnate or bipinnalc leaves, ployed by mathematioiatis and philosophers tO dtawte 
showy yellow flowers, and stems which are usually more the equality of all other points prcironmstsaoesexoept 
or less prieldy. The u.seful products of the genus are those at issue; us when it is said that the velocity, ihd 
verTnnWtoo*- The valuabledye-wood known in com- quantity of blootl circulating in a given time fhtot%ls 
ineree as Brasil-wood, is said to be obtained from the any section of an artery will, caferie partes, ne a^ 
epeciee C. irUta, It is used for dyeing red, rose- cording to its diameter and its nearness to, or dietawia 
oSonr, and yellow. Brasiletto-wood, which produces livim, the heart. rr v 

fine red and orange tints, is said to come from O. ftrn- CavreutK, or THEistE, hi/-feeu' 

siUenei*. Nicaragun, Lima, or peach-wood, which is a crystalline alkaloid found in tea, coffee, Baragusv 
extensively used fur dyeing rod or peoeh-colonr, is pro- tea, and in ijuarana, a species of chocol^e prepaid 
baldv the produce of O, ecAinata. The exact species from the fruit of the PaMinia eorUtee. Tea contains 
▼ieldingtliMe three dye-woods have not, however, as from 2 to 1 per cent, of caffeine, ooflbe but I per 
vet been determined with certainty. Another valuable It is easily obtained from tea by making a strong iiiHi* 
dye-stuff, also giving a red colour, is obtained from the sion of the leaves, mixing it with siibacetate of lead, 
Asiatic species C. mppan, and is known as Sappan, which precipitates the tannin, and transmitting a cur- 
Bookum, or Bukknm-vrood. The roots of this uee, rent of sulphuretted hydrogen through the liquid to 
under the names of Sappan-root and yellow-wood, are precipitate the excess of lead. On eyaporatmg. UM 
sometimes imported from Singapore, and employed solation.and allowing it to cool, the caffeine (^staUinaa 
for dveine "•ellow. The twisted legumes of C. coriario out in long silky needles. It baa n weak,bitter tasto. 


of commereoTero employed for similar purposes, biit the essential principle of three substancee used hr 

__a.. rnurr AXfX'^met>xV wiattnna im a. vAvv mirffbna AfiA. a.ii:a 


Ce e^hinata WBtutoil to posftoss tonio properues. irroxn it isuniTorsai. xne ua« oi w» or cou<»e ba mo •ructo pt 
c! ofaosperiao an oil is obtained. diet seema to exercise a very important umiwno«;tii 

CaSAbrilfiB*, to Bot., a sub-ord. of retarding the waste in the tissues of the body. Its 

tb«X« 9 «>Bi»ow®>‘>tB*“*'to’®'»®'“®f“®torised byirregular effect on the human system has, however, yet to be luHjr 
flbwew, which are not papilionaceous, and by the petals studied. 

being imbricated in the bud, with the upper or odd Caffibs. (^rw KAFrins.) ' 

petal ineide the lateral ones. The genera belong to CAFTitB-BBBAn. (Aee ENCBrniiiABips.) 

Ihewarm regions of the globe, and some of the species— Caor, I-up (Ft. cage), an inclosure made of boards, 
the Wust-trees foroxamplc—grow to a prodigious siae. or with lattice-work of wood, wicker, or wire, for o<m- 


U^l0n)t ftttd barwood ; many «ioellent gpeeii bou^b»,inorder fchattha anmiA»mi^li^e «a- 

kind# or timber 5 8 omB irowrtant mcdicitiea, as Banna oeived and fancy tliat they were still in tneir iow^; 
I thieieti and balsam of Copaiba (Ctypaifera) edible The fiercer animals were conveyed in iron cages, wu^ 
n-nits os the bwiarinds (Tamarindut, Ci>dari)im),maA beasts were also kept to iron cages before they itoto 
Ike cirob (C«v»<oak») • toniiing substances, fibres, and let out into the aniphiMieat|o for spot*; 

Mwne * OAMiBn. ko-kee»‘'^ (Fr., aiiaperI)OM, or a MBjw 

* CjiiSAu.s«t.^e.atitle borne by ell the emperors of of sheets of pajier loosely tied togetheirt, to fiwjrat 
Vh)^ anoiant w~m »n empire. After lalins, tl» first history draotes the report* and proceetogf of «A* 


ter Iniins, the flretl bistoiy draotes the report* and proceed 

;■ ■ o3 , 


a numbiif 
in Freudk 
.gf of «<A' 


tein MsmibliM} m Hhmd «f the t^er, the atwte** 
gemeni, Ao. 

OaxAacaw, or SJLtu^cxtr^ hai‘’mff~k/l*, e ^ijrhHjr is 
1lM;0$!tostes empire estwansg to thitt of lieutenant, 
<«r1)ratepattt-g»Tenior,stiies{; Be. There 'are tteaaUy 
t«o Os&SMwnm, one rending at Constantinople, os the 
goe^ort the 0^«t sttendinie the grand vizier in the 
qashtji'Sf IzeBtesasi. Bometimea there is a third st< 
tesding the s^tor. ' 

. CaitfOBOto, hstM-o^eo-ti (Or. kainoi, reeent, Boe.lifo), 
a Cieol,^]t termiippKed tothe upper Btratified svstems 
■oUiag reoent foms of life, as distioi'nislved from Me~ 
Bowie;,^holding isterraediate), and Paleozoic (bolding 
aHd«it|'l^«raBOt forms). The oainozuio period era- 
lS!iWM tlra and post-tertiary systems of British 

(wriogieto. (<foe OsonooT.) 

. OotHtTSs, JcainUUaa, a perverse and stupid sect of 
Iwretiw that arose in the 2iid century, and took their 
saate Asms Cain, whom they reckoned worthy of special 
Ikononr. All the niched persons mentioned in Sorip- 
, ^|jt» they looted upon with farour: even Jndaa Is- 
v'ifflhflot, whmn. they regarded as worthy of pniiso from 
haying caused the death of Christ, and thereby saved 
^ world.. 

Ca iaa,sa e'-ra(Fr., it will go on), Is the name given 
Awm the refrain to a well-known song,by which, during 
the fltst French revolution, the lower chisses were in¬ 
flamed and incited to deeds of cruellv. The famous 
jrar«etWo)«e was directed acainst the foreign, and the 
foimhgaiDst the aristocrats, the domestic, enemies of 
the rmroiutioB. 

“ Ah, ?s ire, ^ ira, c* ira I 
Xrf)B aristocrates a la lanteme!" 

The melody » older than the words, Iinving been a 
Awottritc air with queen Marie Anf oii>e( i.e. 

■Camst, Jfcaire, is a word of Celtic origin, denoting a 
heap or pile of stones. The term is commonly applied 
to the artifieial piles of stones, usually of a conical 
foitn, that are to oe met with in various districts. They 
appew to have been raised for various purposes, as to 
distinguish marches or boundaries, to eomweuiorute 
indtlea; hut, moat commonly, they were intended to 
iBhrk tlie bitrisl-piaccB of distinguished individuals. The 
hauesfOBud in cairns are generally half-burned, and 
inclosed in eittt, or stone chests, or in turns of 
earthenware. In one case, ns many as seventeen stone 
chests were found under the same cairn.— (Pennant.) 
IfArious articles in common use, as flint arrow-heads, 
ht^e hammers, Ac., or ornaments, are frequently 
foandaloog with the bones. The size of these cairns 
ishelieved to have been, in general, in proportion to 
rank or popularity of the deceased; for, not only 
would the people of the district assemble to testify 
their respect to him, but, so long as the memory of him 
eitkied, hot a passenger went by without adding a stone 
to' the heap. “To this moment,"says Pennant, “ a 
csippliant wiU tell his patron eurrt mi clock er do c^ruc 
* (X will add a stone to your cairn), meaning, when you 
saw W> more, I will do all possible honour to your irae- 
saarjr/’ Some of the larger cairns are chambered, i. e., 
hose interaai gnlieries, or chambers. The most re- 
yiMM;lCahle of this class is at liew Grange, near Brog- 
h^a, i» Ireland. Caime belong chiefly to stony 
oimotries; where stones ore scarce, eartlicn tumuli 
htltO iheir plsoe. They ere to be foumi throughout the 
jUritieh hflauds, in France (e^cdally Brittany), and 
Korway; but in (lermacy, Denmark, Svreden, and 
other poke of Europe, tumuli are more common. 

. CAHurooBU, or CAiutroonvH, kaim'-^orm, a smoky- 
tinted variety of quartz, often of a line brown or 
'Wmberoolour. It receives its name from the moim- 
tata CaimgOTtu, on the sides of which it is found in 
.gpiwA perleetion. It is sometimes so dark as to be 
attari^h^k. It is mueh used for seals, brooches, and 
the hwier fofins of jewellery; and one Bdinbttrgh lapi¬ 
dary is Mid to have cut nearly £400 worth from a single 
-Otysti. 

'OaxMow, Aafs'-son (Fr. eoitroft, a chest), a term ap- 
siiedSn pim £ng. to large frameworks of timber, used 
la ionniiig a Ammiatioh for the triers of a bridge, or 
any sA^oettire, a portiott ol^hieb is built in deep water. 
CmeeoikJtfo BOff «»Iy useCfor this purpose m eases 
wherothe tiottwh ** rooky, as it has been foimd tlmt 
Ihawndertgiof ahrau, if cm' a different nature, are apt 


th%imdemihed a»d, V nwaar ^ (ha aetion ofthe 
iyater, to the detriutest of th« attpentrueturat aa Ai 
the ease of old Westminster bridge, the (bnudoAOM o^ 
whieh were made in this tpwnmr in 1740, hy LfitiMfiri 
a Swiss engineer, and whirii has been lathNyhri^itaoM 
by the present straeture. The Allowing was file ine> 
thod adopted i—When the bottom had been prepared 
and Jorelfeil, a hollow framing was brought tww the 
Spot, and, as soon es a suflicient quantity Of masorary 
had been piled upon it. it was piereed and souk. 
Caissons are now made opim at both ends, and nUed 
with concrete, to insure solidity. Docks are;SpBieti««s 
closed by csisson-gatcs, espeeiaflv if tt is not pe^essary 
to open them very often. In IdOr., the iJaisidn iS a 
maciiine for raising vessels, resembling an enoMsoiis 
chest, with an air-tight chamber in the interior, whieh 
will not allow it to sink below a certain depth. .In order 
to raise the vessel, it is sunk, by letting the Water .into 
it, and brought under the ship’s bottom, and there w- 
cured. The holes, through which the water chtriyi^ 
are then cio.sed, and Iho water pumped out. Thie 
cBiises it to rise and lift the vessel, firingiog the Mtom 
out of the water for inspection and repairs, which can 
be thus effected without bringing the vessel into dock, 
or hauling her on shore. In Mil., it is applied to 11110 
tumbril, or waggou, in wliicb ammunition is carried; 
and to a large wooden chest filled with powder and 
shells, end buried under, or near, any fortifieutiODS, to 
be exploded, if neeesBury, like a mine. 

CuiiiNiiss I'l.AGa, kailk-nee*', m GeoL, a series p< 
dark-colovired flaggy biuis, belonging to tbe middle por¬ 
tion of the Old Red Sandstone,ns developed in Sootlsnd. 
These beds are rich in fossil fishes. The stone is of 
great toughness sod durability, and is largely employed 
for paving. 

Oiiitjs CocT.sCrB (1-eys), Cambridge, or more wrp- 
periy, Gonvillo and Caius College, was fotwided in 
i 348, by Edmund Gouvillc, rector of Terringtoti, in 
Norfolk, and endowed for a master and three fdlosm. 
IWrioQS benefactors afterwards added to its etidow-< 
mcfits, and in 1558, John Caius, M.D., having rebuilt 
a large part of the college, and endowed three additional 
fellowships and twenty scholarships, oblalBed a royal 
chsrter, by which the former foundations were aU eon- 
llrmcd, and his own foundation established, the name 
of the coileee to be, thenceforward, Gorivilie aiidCaiue 
College. Jfew ststues have been given under act triF 
srliameiit, 19 k. 30 Viet. c. 8S, by which the college ia 
ciiceforth to consist of a master, thirty fellows, and 
thirty-six scholars. The fellowships are all open, and 
are not vacated bv marriage, but terminate, in general, 
at the end of ten years from the full standing ik MJk. 
They may, however, be retained under certam cireurri- 
Htances 0 , 1 ’.^, if the fellow be holding, or have held, 
eertain ofiiyersiiy or college otlices, or rihall have taketi 
holy orders within five years after attaining the stend- 
iugof M.A., or sball have been permitted, ^ special 
vote of the master and fellowa, to retaio’it. Twelye rif 
the fellows are seniors, the other cighteiei) are jtmiomi, 
lliey are to be chosen from graduates of the colfegaieg, 
if the master and seniors shall at any time seedUt, of the 
university) who have distinguished thcrai^lyye in the 
studies of the university, or in some departtheoit of 
seienoe, literature, or art. The thirty-six scholarahips 
are divided into four classes, of different value, from 
£fiO to £30, and are perfectly open. They are tonable 
until the sclioUire are of standing to take the df 

B.A., and may, in special eases, be continued until tha 
holder is of standing to take M.A. Thare are also noo« 
nccted with lliis college lour stndeatships ixt mediohie, 
founded by Christopher Tancred, Esq., each of th# 
Bonaol value of £113, w hich may be held for Uiree 
years after taking B.M.; two sehoiarships, of. the 
annual valne of £53. I0«., founded in 1830, % John 
Saycr, and in the presentation of the governora hf 
Harrow school; anotwo exhihitions at Harrow lolKmi, 
founded by John Lyon, 1590, each £10 yearly, for foifr 
years.—Kef. Cambridge t/nicereUv Cdtendar. 

Cajisub, kSj'-b-nai (from <lm Malaynamo £S»41di»y|, 
in Bot., a gen. of plants Imlonging to the nat. drdi 
Zeffuminoem, anb-ord. PapiUomemt. The specks ririil 
Q kind of poise, known as pigeon-pea*, mweb nsea fq# 
food by the poor of 'the West Indies, In ffamaica, 
pigeons are usually fed with these seed* f hffiBria l^att 
English name. 







' 'Cut.vti, 

QjkMXMn, kSl-Srhi^' (8p. iala 
to 'f.«nMc' xrtade 'lroa»''4]ie'wd''a 


' Uambask, Hl-Shhiph' (8p. nMn«jft»en 

to veuMc iiuide ilie Wd sliietl fr«rt of 

the- pttWjssb-M*#., 

with tarioua co- 

CAllBASUWI. [«’"»• T‘'° '.»>“• 

bush will austom a 
•Mialdoritblt) nmoun t of heat, and it is aomctiinca used 
«a s ItalUe for boiling water. Dried eourd-alielle, used 
{orholdirip flaida, are aUu called oelabasbea. 

CaBAIIASR. {^fC CBKSCKJdfli.) 

CaXABisH Kvtrkg. (&e Mohodoba.) 

CatADitru, tSi-ai'-di-um, in Bert., a gen. ofplanla 
belonging to the nat. ord. Arace<r, The apeeies are i 
tuoatly natives of Sowtli America and the AVest I ndies, 
And are frconently cultivated oa stove-plants in this, 
eonut ry for thii sake of their elegant spotted stems and 
Beat leaves. They have the same general appearance 
as the species of Anim, and resemble them in being 
dll more or less acrid. The species C. is 

highly poisonous, ond when any part is oliewed, the 
tKingiie swulii so much that the power of speech is lost. 
<Jo this account, it has received the popular n.aiuo of 
dumh-esno. C. taffilti/olinm, the Brazil cabbuge, is 
oaltivated in many parts of the world for its leaves and 
root-stock, which", when boiled, are edible. Tlic leaves 
are preferred, and are said to form a most nutritions 
and delicate vegi'titble. The conns of many otlier 
•peoies, when cooked, are cilihle. 

CaBAitARDrB.woon. (See Diospvhos.) 

CaBAUnric, kiU'-a-mine, native carbonate of ainc. 

{$e* ZiRC.l I 

CAI.A 1 UN!!, Elkctuic, a silicate of zinc, found in 
various parts of America in rhomViie prisms and ini 
massive uicrusM aggregations. On being heated, it 
possesses electric proportios ; wbence its name. It is 
on important ore of zinc. (See Ztxc.) 

CABAUiitTRA, kil-S-min' -tha (Gr. kaht, beauti- 
fnl, mtnfAtt, mint), in Bot., a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to the nat. ord. ZiiWn/®. Four species are 
iialivesof Britain, and arc known respectively by the 
trivial names of iriounfain-baltu, cat-mint, baail-halra, 
and wild basil. The first, wliicb is also termed the 
commoh calamlnt (C. o^irfnnfi*', has aromatin leaves, 
which are frequently employed by countsy people to 
snake herb-tea, and as a pectoral medicine. 

CABAHtTvSi (I;rat. ralamur, a reed), in 

<3eol., fossil stems occurring abnndantiy-in the coal- 
measures. They are hollow-jointed cylinders, with 
ta^tadinsl furrows, and their flattohed condition 
'pwivea that they roust have Ijeen so soft as to offer 
Uttla Tesistance to pressure. The true affinities of the 
gigantic plants, of which these are the remains, have 
not yptbeen determined. 

CaiiAircts, kSV-u-wu! (Iiat., from Gr. kalamot, a stidk, 
ytem, or reed), a pen made from a reed, probably the 
Stem of AfrwMito Vanax, used by the ancients. The 
reed-pen, onlled Ta!Am by the Arabs, is still commonly 
eondoyed in Oriental coun tries. 

CAnAVUS, in Bot., a gen. of palms consisfang of 
linineroua species, ail having very slender stems, which 
are fbund ciiinhing over the trees in the forests of the 
botter parts of the Bast Indies. Some of the best j 
idesoripUons of Walking-caues are obtained from the 
plants of this genus. The Malacca cane is the produce 
ed O. Zalti 4 ea{ Battan cane, of C, enipionvm and tw- 
ijeittnsi,' and Bartridgo cane, of an undetermined 
apeoiM. The frmt of C. Dram is the chief source of 
tie satringent resinous Eubstenoe known in commerce 
as draKon^s-hlood. This completely covers the fruit, 
and is melted os scraped off, and the® formed into 
amaUgakes. « 

OaiiAKPS AnOKAXiCUa, d>'ro-m«if'-t-h)is, a name given 
by the ancient* to a plant generally supposed to be the 
ewaetilag, (As Aoowfs.l Dr. Boyle is, however, of 




to wae applfod to the awwrtragaiiM 
gras* which he ha* designatea Andrnjpqgea edgsHMtotMbv. 
wiortcito- i0ft AjmsoposoR.) . .'r, 


the brain. ■ 

CabarPu, £di-da'vdfd, agen.of ooleopteroatiiwaebt 
olosety allied to the Cireuliouida. Tlie epni'irsevtl' 
( C. granaria) is included in this geuttfc In ttoperlsgt 
form this little beetle is of a reddish-lHrown ndkifa^ 
about an eighth of an inch long; has a alender 
snout slightly bent downwards, a closelyrpHiieto.red 
and very long thorax, and fumiwed wingtooretaj that 
do not entirely cover the tip of the abdommi If fcioee* 
a hole into Che grain with its proboschi,- in wbien jan 


devours the whole inside of the graiu, Ictaviilg t«e 
husk entire. AVheat and other grain mayyfhaeefore,, 
be much damaged without presenting a bad appeal 
ance. If the true state of the case.Tidweyer, 
be suspected, there is a very simple test. A: haatto^j 
of the suspected grain is thrown into a pim of wat#t» 
when the liollow liusks at once float on the euwiws^ 
and the sound grainssink to the bottom. It wiB aOfoya 
some idea of the formidable character of theto tijw 
beetles, to state as an ascertained fact, that one fisoMto 
is capable of producing six ihottsand of li«r l^indihi^: 
aingleye«r. ' 

OABArp.!, or Bos-cnAB, ISi-Up'^il, a gen. pf Ckw** 
iacea inhaliiting the seas of the Indhvn ArohtoalajpB, 
the Paaifle and Atlantic oceans, and the seaa of South 
America. One of this family (Calappa gSanaAaO) H: 
an inhabitant of the Mediterranean, and, according td 
Frisso, is toiiud most frequently in the fissures of rewlal, 
at a depth sometimes of a thousand feet. Their gsatoc 
ral colour is pale rose, with whitish feet sad hteofO 
nails. 

Caiabr, kSl-iieh' (Fr. caUeke), a smaE kow-wheiilM 
eurriuge or chariot, employed for taking exerei^ iia 
ptivks, gardens, &e. It is generally provided vinth :* 
hood, or covering, which can be raised as, drawn dovRl 
at the pleasure of the occupant. The term caUski* 
also given to a head-covering used by ladies, 

CalatR'cs, kiU'-ii~(hn», agen. of ooleopleron*Insoeifel 
belonging to the Qeodephaga section. Dpwarda «f’ 
twenty of this species of grouud-beetlo are fltond in 
Europe. 

CALAtaATA, Obuxr or, fesl-S-tra'-rii, an iMder «t 
knighthood founded by the Abbd Eaymond, after Aha 
rules of the Cistercians, in 1159, when Sancho Ilin 
king of Castile, transferred to him the city of Cola- 
trava. In 1163, the knights, nuder Don Garcias de 
Uodim, separated Biemselves from the monks, and 
were afterwards confirmed by the pope, In Ilfif, 
Calatrava was token by the Moors, and tbe knight* 
transferred their seat to the castle of Balyatierra, and 
called themselves after it. After the death of thaiT 
twenty-ninth grand master, De Padilla, 1436, the cboioo 
fell several times upon the king, and in 1623 the popo 
made the office of grand master hereditary to the 
crown, and allowed the knights to marry. Though 
long one of the roost honourable and distiDguished of 
the orders in Spain, tlicy never atteinM to great 
wealth, bnt they were possessed of great inflneuM in 
the state. The order has lost most of its possessions, 
and, at present, ia little more than an order of leaidt- 
The robe of the order is a white mantla with a tod 
oross of lilies on the left breast. , 

Cai,Cai»b-G»ossieb, kSl-kaire yrM'-ss-oi {Fr.«eoar*o 


limestone), in Gool., on important member of tto 
Eocene group of beds in the Paris basin, usually eo- 
ordiriated with the Barton, Bagahot, and BrackleshaBi 
beds of England. _ 

CALOAinn-SiMcraPx, »il-e'-»e-u(r) (Fr.,flinty 
stone), in Geol., a compact sitioious l^sstone, whina 
Bomeft mes takes the place of the Coleoiys'gru*****' i® th* 
Paris basin. 

CAtCABBOnS SrAR. (iSfee CAIiCTKS.) ^ 

Cii« ABBon B Tor A, k&t-kai'-ri~>u Gafoareow 

tufa is formed in voieanio districts by the deposiHon«f 
calcareous matter iti a mo|g or less oompaet form,, ^ : 
OaxoABbocs AVatsbs.—C arbonat* _of urae^^d^ 

solves in bnre water to the extent of tw<> ot; whSto 
grains to the gallon j but when corbomo aotd: is ptov 





CMoium 


■ml* ik it tsttob-ntore firetif talceq ttp. tf, lioirevsr, 
iilw fftmedi tlwicwvbowie*^ 

IjHnlBg Mlund • «ffftkaUi«» deposit of oarbontte of 
Jtatt. la atture, aaorntoot crjrttoUiao conoretioot 
.of lldt Uad are .formed by Mater ohsrged Mitfa car* 
boaSe eeid percolatiagr eeloereons strata. .The stalao- 
itee earetas of llerbrsfure are iostanees of this. 
diEoJaeti^ are formetd by water charged with carbonic 
•Bid and etrbdhata of lime dripping from the roofj 
tMftd leaysng behind a portion of carbonate of lime 
' JMum it dmps. When it falls on the floor of the 
leUNitd, another deposition of calcareous matter takes 
.XWBXfi l'fccnung a stainymi/r, which gradaally rises to 
Imeit iflbe stalMU above it; in this way a natural 
:{ifllar Is formed. Most spring water contains carbonate 
of’lime bold in eolation, which is deposited on the 
aides of the vessel when the carbonic acid is expelled 
by beat. In steam boilers this beooines a great in> 
Obaronience, and is obviated by adding sabsromomao 
to the water. Chloride of calcium is formed, which 
ntmaitts dissolved, while the carbonate of ammonia is 
: ToUtilized with the steam. 'Water contaming carbo- 
nnte of lime in solution, or hard water, as it ts popu> 
larly teraed, is therefore softened by means of boiling. 
Hard water precipit ates soap os rtearate and margarate 
ime, forming the well-known curdy precipitate, 
until the whole of the lime is thrown down, no lather 
-nan be formed; hard water is, therefore, very nncco. 
somical tbr washing purposes. Pr. T. Clark has 
devised a very ingenious methcHl of softening hard 
Water, hr adding milk of lime. The carbonic acid 
imites witb the lime, setting free the carbonate origi¬ 
nally dissolved, and the whole falls to the bottom os a 
preoipitate of carbonate of lime. 

CanCBOowr, or Caancgno’rT, tal-ud'-o-ne (from 
Galcedon, hi Bithynia), a translucent massive variety 
ofiqnartz, closely allied to opal and agate, and otten 
Iblind associated with them. It often occurs in cavi¬ 
ties in amygdaloid and other rooks, in the form of 
■"icicles," or stalactites. The colours vary from white 
to yellowish brown, pale grey, bluish grey, and light 
brown. 

OaixsoLZ, htSl~ee~o'4tl (I.at., a little shoe), in Gcol., 

• fossil brachiopod, so called from its under valve, 
wbioh is shaped like the point of a shoe, and fitted with 

• Ud-ltke upper valve. It is characteristic of the mid- 
dQe Pevonian period. 

CAtiCaoiJ.niA, MZ-»e-o-lai’-re-<t fLat. ealceola, a 
little shoe), in Bot., a gen. of herbaceous or shrubby 
Jjdants belonging to the nat. ord. 5eropAnfartaee<e, and 
wtingnisbed by the following characters;—Calyx 
tt'^partite; oorolla 2-lipped, the lower lip being infiated 
•o asfo form a bag, and the sbaiMi of the whole, in 
adme species, resembling that of a slipper; fruit a cap¬ 
able, semi'bivalvular, with bifid valves; only two fertile 
atamens. The species are natives of South America 
and the Falkland Islands. In Chili and Peru they 
Ocenr h> each abnndance as to give a peculiar aspect 
to the landscape. Most of them have corymbs of 
Aa>wj flowers, generally yellow, but sometimes pniple. 
Gaieeolariss have been extensively cultivated in ¥uropa 
M groenbpnse plants since about 1830, and by crossing 
tibe i^eciss some lovely hybrids have been produced, 
flonte Of tte specie are used in South America for 
^eing. 

CiJLDiKS, (Bat. calx, lime), a cbemical 

flam, signifying the separation of the'more volatile 
motions of a swd body by means of heat. Thus lime 
Is formed from chalk or limestone by calcination. The 
older obamists applied the term to the oxidation of 
Btetala by beat, thinking it was an analogous process 
ita that jnst mentioned; they therefore called all oxides 
prodncM.l^ beat, calx, or calces of the metal; thus, 
datx of tm u wbat is now called oxide of tin. 

'CUlHClwirm, iai'~tin-itet, compact calcareous in- 
'flrUBtations formed in the openanr. A section shows 
)aym aadlfoes of varying colour and hardfless, which 
laark the gradual progress of the deposi t. 

ClaiiOita, OatcAsaooa Bran, or CxsBONiTX or 
IdKX. lAZ-Mfs', native crystaUixed carbonate of lime, 
sMSomeriBg andtf hearty 600 difi'erent erystallinefornis, 
from the foedaibental rbomnobedron. The 
.pinaefl iiiTtlials an tramparent and colonrless; other 
tiufotie* aiw semistemisparent and opoone, often oo- 
gray, red, ^Ifow, rose, and violet. One 


transparent form oeearring iu rlMnnbubedml or^thls 


see), .'i".'' 

OzLcrnu.M/'-ie-am (symbol Ca.eomvaleBt Sfl 
grav. 1’65), the metaUio base of the allcaline. 
Bme. Calcium belongs to the second gronp of;B 


Bme. Calcium belongs to the second gronp of BsatiW, 
and has fur its analogues barium, strontium, atid Bmg- 
nesium (which see). It is one of the most abahdaiiit 
substances in nature, forming a very large poaitfow 
of the crust of the earth. It occurs in nature m,com¬ 
bination with fluorine us fiuor spar, with oxygeigi tnd V 
carbonic acid as chalk, limestone, ahd marme, and ; 
with oxygenand sulphuric acid as gypsum, whiebiBbyi- 
drated sulphate of iime. Calcium was first bbtaiited oif 
Sir Humphrey Davy by electrolysis, in IsM; hut Sttlh 
was known of its properties until Br, MatthiehstB 
formed it by the electrolytic decomposition ^ p , 
mixture of the chlorides of calcium and strontiahi. 
It is a light-yellow metal, of the eolonr of j^ld 
allpyed with silver; it is rather harder than lead. 
It melts at n red heat, and is very malleable. It tar¬ 
nishes in a day or two even in dry air, and in moister 
air it becomes idowly oxidized. It burns with a brilliant 
wbiteligbt when heated in air, chlorine, or the vaponiis 
of iodine, bromine, and sulphur, and rapidly decomposes 
even at ordinary temperatures. It has also noen 
obtained by MM. BiSs-Boudart and Jobin by acting 
on iodide of calcium with sodium. The best-known 
compound of calcium is its oxide, or lime, which may 
be obtained in a state of perfect purity by beating 
pure carbonate of lime to redness. In practice, lime 
IS made by burning common limestone with alternate 
layers of coal in a kiln. Lime is a whit%.potcas, 
opsone, inodorous, infusible substance, wifo strong 
alkaline and caustic properties. When water is 
thrown on it, an equivalent is absorbed, and hesfl 
evolved, hydrate of lime (CaOllO) being the result. 
Hydrate of lime is coumionly called elakeJ, or elaekei 
liau, to distinguish it from atibydrous oxide, which IB 
known by the name of gaicklime, from itB powerfol 
cauatio properties. Cold water dissolves about of 
its weight of hydrate of lime, forming lime-water. 
Contrary to tiie usual rule of solutions, hot water only 
dissolves about half that quantity. In fact, when 
lime-water, prepared in the cold, is heated, it deposits 
crystals, which redissolvo as the solution cools. Lime- 
water is alkaline to the taste, and turns vegetable 
yellows brown, and blues green. ^Exposed to tee air, 
it gradually absorbs carbonio acid, and deposits Car¬ 
bonate of lirne. Milk gf lime is hydrate of lime mixed 
with water until a milky fluid is obtained. Lime ia 
greatly used in the arts for mortar, cement, nDd ma^ 
tiure, for dyeing, soap-making, and icatlier-dresamg. 
Mortar ia prepared by niixing one part of freehly- 
slaked lime and two or three parts of sand, with fluf- 
fleient water to form them into a paste. The tbenry 
of the hardening of mortar is but imperfectly nnder- 
stood, the most prevailing idea being, that a oonibitibr 
tion of silicate of lime and a compound of the carbonatfl' 
with the hydrate are formed, which, together, set 
in a solid mass. Mi/druulic morlare, or cements, ate 
such as set under water. They are made from natural 
or artificial mixtures of silica, or some earthy aoliaate, 
and lime. Tlicy ore prepared by calcining a Itmestoha 
eontaining these ingredients. A double silicate of lim# 
and magnesia is formed, which has the property of Obv 
sorbing water, and becoming insoluble. (Forthe theory 


preparation of ammonia and bleachio;(-powder, in esa- 
dte-making, soap-boiling, cotten-printing, tiBiniM,atifl 
sugar-refining. In the fatboratoiy, hydrate ttf Ifoia It 
extremely useful in preparing caustie alkalksi and bt 
absorbing carbonio acid, for Mbioh it penesses a rerr 
strong affinity. In medicine, Iim«-water it used tsmt : 
antacid, and to afford a supply of lima to tha tfonte w 
rickety children who have not fhtpoMar of atsimflhtiag; 
sufficient lime from toeir ordinary food to giya til* 
neeessary compaetneu to their bones. The acincii^ 
oxysalts ot c^nm are the foUowingt--- 0 te 4 iMAtA(^ 
Ume (CsOCO,).—TbUtttbstahce mtorslargtiy into 
composition of rooks and mlnerids. In the tntoStmtnii 
state, it ocenrs abundantly under totwwU-iteoira telHii 
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’ SmettotMi. iltoUto, obalfc, and mar!. It idao ftfrmi 
tbe IWfwr portion of ooralti booea of anttaala, tn« 

''Om^t^rilackf falricta, tfie^i}eaof:f^ theahollsof 

Ib mi»Bte psttttlaB w?tb 

B^ona BiotBltiBOxidea ot bitttminona niattw, it Bonsti- 

. tOtoi mi^le of Cerent aorta. vWbito Ou'raraxBM’ble 
V laBeai^ t^atBioBl.pttra oarbonato Of Itroe. 1 b a rosB- 
lar d^ataUino atate, it ooonM under a pr«ater variety 
Bf'fi^a than any Other mineral. Ita primiiiy form 
ft b rhombObadron, aa in Iceland aparj but in arra- 
^idte it forma lietaEonal and square (For 

B mOrB partieular deaeription nf these forms see 
OlMiCT and IcxuiBS 8 pa».) Tlio usea of carbonate 
WliaaearoTefy numerous, underthe forms oflimcstone 
iUtd oolite, ■which constitute buildinc-atone, marble, 
chalk, litboftrapliic atone, Sx. &cu When burnt with' 
•cecaa of air, limestone forms ordinary lime; if, how- 
«var, the air be excluded, and the heat raised to a 
considerable height, it fuses without undergoing do- 
OOmpOsitioD, and, on cooling, forms acnrstalline mass 
itresembling marble. Chloride qf lime is the name given 
to bleaching-powder, which is prepared by passing a 
CtiTcent of chlorine through milk of lime, by which 
means it is obtained in solution; or by passing chlorine 
over hydrate of lime, which produces it in the form of a 
moist powder. The product obtained is regarded by 
chemists as a mixture of chloride of calcium (CaCI) and 
hypochloritOoflime (OaO.ClO). Ilyexposuretothcair, 
Iwpocblorous acid ia cont imially evolved by the action of 
the carbonic acid. If an cofeces of any acid is added, 
ohlerine is produced. The farmer property is taken 
advantage of to destroy the gaseous poisons with wbicb 
the air of sick-rooms and other loonlities is contami¬ 
nated. By Ibo action of the csrbouio acid of the air, 
or by the addition of small portions of dilute sulphuric 
acid, hypochlorous acid is evoh-cd, which oandices and 
deatiwya the latcsaiatu. A mistaken notion has arisen 
that w is the chlorine that acts ia this case; but, from 
the rationale given above, it will be seen that it is the 
oxygen of the hypochlorona acid which is the destroy¬ 
ing agent. tVheu cJforine is required for bleaching 
purposes, an excess of acid is used. (See 11ls.sciiino.} 
Chloride of lime, is often used in the laboratory in con¬ 
junction with a weak iicid ns an oxidising agent. Some 
chemists look on chloride of lime ns being an oxychlo¬ 
ride of calcium, or CaOCl, and deny that the com¬ 
pound contains chloride of cnlcium in an unoombined 
atate, as none isdi.ssolved out when chloride of lime is 
nsizea with alcohol. J’hoephaies of Hmc -—There arc 
Mveral phosphates of lime, themostimportantof which 
ft that obtained from the incineration of bones, which 
may be regarded as a triphosphate of lime. Superphoa- ! 
pAc/C lime, much used ns a manure, is prepared by . 
gradnaJlymixing bone-dust with oil of vitriol, and adding 
OB eqnaT quantity of water between each addition of 
acid. The. muss is allowed to lie in a heap until it is 
dry, and is then used under the name of mperphoephate 
pyUme. Its real composition is found to lie a mixture 
of phosphate and sulphate of lime with the animal 
mattwr of bones. Sulphate of lime occurs in nature 
M ppjmm, eelenite, and anhydraie, Gypsunt, on 
being burnt, vields a white powdeu, commonly known 
08 plmtcr qf i’acif, from the best gypsum-beds being; 
found near that city. Flaster of I'aris, which is an-: 
hydrous sulphate of lime, possesses the property of 
solidifying when mixed with water: it also expands 
riightly at the same time. These properties render it 
extremely valuaide for casting and moulding objects of 
which copies are required. Flnslcr of Paris absorbs 
water from the air if allowed to reniHin in unclosed 
wessiids, (See GrrsiiM and Btccoo.) SulplMte of 
Ume ft prepared by passing sulphurons acid tbroiigb 
#at«r oontMuing clialk or hydrate of lime in a line 
•tate of diviuou. It is used os a convecicut source of 
Mlphurous acid, 

O*ii 0 Wii,e»i.ouiB* OF (CaCl).—dlhloride of calcium 
niy be obtaltted from the residue reinaiuing in the re- 
■ton liter the preparation of ammonia, by adding to. 
It» ahif^t excess of hydrochloric acid and evaporating. 
Oh Cooliut, the solution deposits crystals containing 
•ft atains of Water of crystallization. These crystals, 
which ara six-sided prisms:, ar9 highly deliquescent. 

. Sy fusing at -* heat not exceeding SOU” Fanr., four 
BBuivideDft of water arc expelled, a»d the rcmaiiiiiig 
White parottC aftM ft exteeiuBlyBScM in the labora- 
81if 


toiy for drying gases. Funher .fasioa 
whole of the water. Anhydrous tdilorSde bif wHoi^k 
on, being mixed with water, gives rise to • ctnftidejrs^ 
rievstion of temiumstore; white the 
hydrated salt, mixed with snow or wnt^, depresses 
the temperature to—8^ Fahr. Chloride of celrinm ft : 
found in nearly all mineral waters. Chloride of oel» , 
cium absorbs amnioniacs] gas to a considerable extents 
producing a salt of the formula CaCl.iNH,. 

CxtcftiK, Fironinx OP (OaF) .-^Fluorido of ealoiufti 
occurs somewhat abundanUy in the iniueral kingdofh ^ 
as fluor spar, which is generally associate jrilh tho. 
ores of tin, lead, copper, and zinc. It ft tound ft 
crystals, the primitive form of which ft the eubn. Th^ 
are generally yellow or pnrplc, iuid softerilhcs pate 
green, or even colourless. On being heated, they do- 
eussitate violently, and emit a pemtur blttish-greea 
phosphorescent light, which is probably due to riep* 
tricity. Fluoride of calcium ft sparingly Colnble ft 
water. It is soluble to sumo extent in Bltrte and by» 
drochlorio acids, from which ammonia prccipitatet^ 
unchanged. Sulphuric acid decomposei it, ibrmin^ 
sulphate of lime with the evolution of bydroQuonn 
acid. It is principally used in the laboratory for thft 
lat ter pnrpose. It is also employed os 4 fluxilX coppesr* 
smelting, 

C.iLcirM, Phospiuhk of (Ca,P).—^Fhosphoms and 
calcium unite to form this compoum, which ft ftterest* 
iug us the source of the phosphides of hydrogen. It ft 
prepared by distilling pnosphorus over lime heated to 
low redness, a mixture of phosphide of lime and pbos> 
phatoof calcium being the result. Phbspbidoof cojl* 
cium is a dull rod substance, hard enough to atriko 
firo with steel. When powdered and exposed to thn 
air, it slacks, emitting phosphurotted bydroghn. lai 
its uuslacked form, it is decomposed when tbrowii into 
water, pbosphuretted hydrogen being evolved^ wftcii 
ignites apontnncously. 

Canctuu, Sri-PHinns ox.-T-There ore »veral cCni* 
pounds of calcium with sulphur, the principal of whiCB: 
are the protosulphide, which ft known by tho name df 
Canton's phospborns, and thepentasutphidn. 

CaLCiun, TfiuoxiBE or (CaOj).—This comjmund 
was pruenred by Thdnard in brilliant crystalline ;^ate|,; 
by adding lime-water to peroxide of hydrogen. 

CaLcuLATina-MaciiinFS, tai'-kn-fti-tisy, machinnS; 
by which ail the common arithmetical operations Bad 
others of a more complex nature may be readily ef¬ 
fected, thereby saving a considerable amount of time 
to those who are engaged in calculating long series of 
figures, and insuring results which cannot fail to bn 
correct. The system of logarithms (»ee Loo*«reit»tS), 
invented by the celebrated Fapier of Hcrchistoiiii, ft 
1014, wbicb is of the greatest assistance to mathema¬ 
ticians and others in the oOmputation of flgtires, by 
shortening the ordinary operations, seems to have been 
instrumental in directing attention to the constenctkft 
of an instrument by which arithmetical results could 
be produced by mechanical means, althongh the aba¬ 
cus (see Anscbs) had been long used in Europe Ond 
Asia for effecting calculations; and Kapicr himself 
had produced what may iie termed an elementary coU 
culating-machine, consisting of rods with four faocm 
known as Napier'S Bones, (See NariBX’n SottKS,y 
The first instrument which can justly be-called a 
culating-machine was invented by Blaise Pascal, ft 
1042, when he was about nineteen years of age, It 
was more especially cemtrived for tae colculiKjon of 
sums of money, aithougb it would also perform the 
ordinary operations of arithmetic With numbeCs on tho 
common or decimal scale of iiotaHon. It consisted of 
a set of cylinders/ with numbers marked on their ex 7 
tcmal snrfiico, moving on axles to vrhiob wheels were 
attached, with a certain number of notches ent In Micir 
circumference. As it ft a matter of extreme diBSciiUy 
to understand the construction and operation of a cora- 
lex catculating-machine from description on}y, itdiB 8 
...een thought better to reudw the manner in wjtum 
Pascal's machine was made, and the method by which 
it was worked, as clear as possible to the rgader, 
merely mentioning the machines of other inventory 
with a brief account of tTOir general prlocipJee ana 
purpose. Pascal's machine consists, as has bora 
said, of a number of cylinders of the some si's e, w ift 
figures On the circumference, arranged ft , 
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Dddm, u i& fig. 1. is 'theM figtarea, for tlte aoke of 
czhibitKBir fbs «ltol« of : the samben, tbs oircurn- 
ftresoos of the crbitden un repreeonted a« bands, 
tite exti^wMee bt jbin each othur if 

broi^l^t Into S eircmar fom, at 
bo aeon that the blinder se:^ the right haiid of the 
Ma^ ia divided into tweive equa} -parts, cqairaient 
to the sahiber of pence in a ahiihngj the Bcoond 
toto twenty parts, the nomber of shillings in a .pound; 
wMie those towoi^s the left hand, in sacceasion, are 
shvided: into ton parts, corresponding to the nine figures 
lind #pher used in our conuuon system of nutiition. 
Witlt tBe cylinders last named, i*' there be a Bu®ctent 
somber of them, the opernticns of addition mid sub- 
* traction in abstract numbers can be readily performed, 
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Mid, with the aid of the tbit two, sums in pounds, shil- 
linipi, and pence, can be added and subtracted. It 
tbouldbe reraarJutd; that a wheclis attached to the axle 
stf ttopflim der tm the right, having twelve notclies in 
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its idtotii&fflrenoe, one with twenty Botohes 09 the exle 
of tlm next, and wheels with ten notebea on the aslas of 
the iretnaioifig cyltodsrs. These wheels are turned igr. 
hand with a small rod of metal, one end of which 
be easily inserted in the notches, to pull the whcelathir-: 
wards, and each wlieel acts on the one next to it, ftoni 
right to left, by a mcchaDii.^ti anwegcmmit ; to that; 
while the first wheel moves round once, the scepnd 
nioves onwards a twelfth part of its cireuwferen^; 
while the second moves round ottos, the tlurd tootos 
onwards a twentieth part of its circumferetKM! t 
w-hile each of the oi hei s completes an eotire revdlutiito; 
the one next to it, to the left, moves puwai^ a toh^ 
part of its circunifrreiioe, for reasons that artt sdiWr 
eiently obvioua, or which, at all evenis, will heeleariy 
scon presently. It should also he nieotiemad, that tp 
tig. 1 the wheels are placed, with the eiphera of each 
series in a line in front of the machine, ready to eoito 
menee operations. The double hues merely reprea^i 
C he front of the machine, to whieh the requisite line 
of figures must be brought when it is desired to mahn 
any calculations, and against which the results shfl«^ 
appear, to he conveniently read. For the sake of iUusr 
(ration, suppose it is desired to add il5. 13>. 2(f. to 
£!>. I Ja. llrf. We must first turn the wheeisby the 
nietal riHl, in the direction shown by the arrow, unUl the 
figui'csl), 11,11, appear in the front of the machine, as in 
eohnmis gg, yy, xx, iu fig. 2; the figures in column yr 
reimuning uiisltered. It will be noticed, that by the 
uhai.ige (if position from fig. 1 to fig. 3, the space 
now in front of the cvlindcr a* a; in fig. 2 has h^n 
moved onwards eleven divisioii.s from its original puSi* 
n’ott in fig. 1, in the direction indicated by the arrow. 
We must now move it forw ards two spaces in the same 
direction, ns we have to add 2 to li ; we tllMv have 1 
in the lower part of the space now in front, as in flg 3, 
which indk'.tles is. Id., as the ey linder has moved foVi 
wards tbirieeii space.s, or a eompieto revolntioa and 
one space (representing a shilling and a penny') from 
its original isisition iu fig. 1. Uuc while the cyiinder 
r X moves through one revolution, the wheelwork con- 
nectitig it witii the cyliiidery y, causes that eytinder to 
move onwards ,((111 part of it.s cireumfercDCe, and the 
figure 13 nppear.s instead of i t (or W’oidd appear if 
figures were given, showing the successive netion of 
each cylinder on that next it to the left, which tha 
reader can easily construct for himself), which show* 
that 1«. has been carried, as itwere, li> I t; ami we have 
now toadd 13 to l.r> f 'r the shiliing-,, imitcad of 13 toM. 

Tlie cyltuiler y ;/ mast, therefore, be tiioved onwards 
in the. same directiou as before for thirteen S)>aee«. 
which liniigB S iu the lower part of the space in fropt 
of the maciiitie, indicating £ 1 . 8 s. as the result of the 
addition, as the cylinder yy has moved forward twenty, 
eight ‘.paces, or ,>ne revolution, ami eight.•rpoKjea, from 
its original position in fig. 1 . The cylinder g g, from 
the action of ilio wlieelwork connecting it with « «, 
has moved forward one space during the eottiiitew 
revolutionofyy, bringing 0 in the lower pnrt drtiiw 
space now in front of the machine instead of 9 , abo#- 
iiig that £1 has been carried to the originid £ 0 , sad 
indicating that the £5 to Imj ailded must be added to 
£ir,. The cylindcT e z is, therefore, movedforward it# 
spaces, which bring.? 3 in the lower part of the *)>aee 
now in front of the machine, and by the oonttcctins 
wheelwork between the cylindem gg,rr,ibe isttoris 
moved forwards one space fnun its original positjonla 
fig. 1 , in consequence of z z having perfonned n do®" 
idete revolution, giving the reading £15. 8 ». Irf. as ffa# 
result, a-s shown in fig, 3. It will he notieed that tb« 
lower figures m tlie spaoes are the figures naed in the 
operation of addition ; the upper figures are need to 
Ijorform aubtraetion. From the above process ^ 
general principles of calcalating-tnachines wifi ho wto: 
rlei stood, and it will be readily seen how ittaebinsa of M 
simple nature can W eonstruotod to perform op***, 
lions in eotnpouiid addition and fttbtrnction fipr onto 
system of weights and measures. Moehioee of stjiMW*/ 
eonipligetcd nature, that would r^uire pes*# 
seription to make their onnstraotton and ^s^pto# 
even faintly comprehended, have been {nTented hy 
fhomas of Colmar, StsfTel, Wertheimer, llariM»o#Vto> 
Selioto, Maurel, Itogcf,. Roth, Sfovitoki, 

R. atidB. Sobeuts!, two brotherii, ftwedish eitobwetoi 
Of the above, those wvented by Sir. fiabbagO, 







by him tha THStmac* JtfMbiws md tiw Ans^irtical 
MMbit)ii,>r*ib«mo 8 t«xbrHordjinary. The former it yet 
incwii^atet sold is depomtad io ntoseuni of Klng'c 
DoBmi^ London, it wm Invented in 1822, or, x«i>her, 
Mr. w&bafife hod then eoneeived theprimoiy ideo of the 
inheMoe. Government oesietea Mr. Bah^nee to cony 
out bw Invetttioii by erante omoimtittg to £1.7,000 ,• bnt 
goveinment aid woe nltimately withdran'D in oonee- 
(pienbb crf^.eome qaarrel between Mr. Babbage and the 
nu^oritiee, and the machine wao thrown on one aide. 
It was intended to oonnect a printing or staninisg 
ajmaratue with the inechine, by which it would have 
remitered the reeulte obtained on copper plates. Had 
invaluable machine been flnisheo, it would have 
perfornitd any operation in aritlimeHc and algebra, 
find complex processes of differentiation and iniegra- 
tkm. The withdraws] of the jjovernraent grant did 
not deter Mr. Batibagc from proseouling his plans, 
and he was an exhibitor of his inventions in the ludus- 
trial Exhibition of 18C2. The invention of the brolhera 
Boheutx was based on the dcsirription of Mr. Babbage’s 
Hilferenoe M.aehine, and is similar to it in general 
principles, Biough it difl'ers from it in some points in 
the method adopted in its construction. It was pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Eathbone, n merchant of Alt.ianv, U.S., 
for and presented by him to the Dudley Ob¬ 

servatory in that town. Messr.s. SchenU have since 
completed a ninchine for the British government.— 
Kef. JKdiuburgh Kmiw, July, lb.!;i; Ewjluh Cgclopa- 
(&»-—Arts and Sciences. 

CAicrms, kil'-lv~lKf (Lat,, dim. from ealx, a lime¬ 
stone), in Med., is a bind inorganic concretion formed 
in various psrts of the animal body, and bearing a 
general resemblance in form or composition to ^tone. 
It receives varions names, from tiie parts in wbtcb it 
exists ; IB, suJfeary in the salivary glands and ducts, 
fvlmonnfg in the lungs, intetfitml in the stomach or 
intestinal canal, ftib’iwy in the gall-bladder, wrfaary in 
the kidneys or bladder, pout;/ in the joints of gouty 
persons. The most familiar instance of the fonuation 
of esleuUis is the tartar which is deposited from the 
saliva and rouciis of the mouth upon the teeth. The 
term caleolns is, however, roost freijuently applied to 
those concretions which are formed in the gall-Vdaddcr 
nr biliary ducts, and those forined in the kidneys or 
bladder. Eiliory ealeuli, or j/aU-tfonee, are comp(,ieed 
almost entirely of cholesterine, with some colouring 
matter. They vary greatly in aixe and number, 
amountiog somctiuics to hundreds, and even, it is said, 
to thousaudaj but so long as tiicy remain in tho blad¬ 
der they do not usually cause inuch unensiness. It is 
when they pass into tlic canal by which the Idle is con¬ 
veyed to the duodoimm, that they occasion great pain 
and dcrangcmeiit of tile system. The pain occurs in 
pitroxysTus, niid is genorally attended with shivering 
and vomiting. If t he bile be wliolly obstmcteil, jaun¬ 
dice comes on, and rapid cmiunation eiiccceds. The 
disorder sometimes proves fatal, but generally the 
stones find tlveir way, sooner or later, itilo the intes¬ 
tines, and the disturbance subside!!. Tbe best reme¬ 
dies are opium ond hot applioiilions over tliC seat of 
pain, or a warm Inilh. UriMurif ealiia/i, gravel, or gtone 
in the Mmddtr, are concretions formed and existing in 
tee Urimry passages. They generally originate in the 
kidneys, and afterwards pass down 'inio the bladder, 
where they frequently attain a very large sise : some 
hate ‘been found to attain a weight of 11 to IS oz,, 
and even more. Wlnle in tbe kidneys they are termed 
rmal ealaufi, and they someiimeg ‘remnih there per- 
xnaHiSnily, and may even attain a considerable size 
withoat causing much inconvenience; but thev may 
ailio prodnoe inOannnation and abscess, and oltimatclV 
cause death. Ghncraliy, howercr, white yet of small 
«i« 0 , they pass down the ureters into the bladder. 
Sometimes the passing is attended with symptoms 
niidlar to those occasioned by the passing of a gali- 
•teme, and similar remedies me to he had recourse to. 
The cidcttlas having passed into the bladder, is then 
tekmed a ovsicol emcidus. At first it is attended with 
comparatively little pain ; hut unless rcinoved'or eva- 
ehot^, it is sure to enlarge, and to give rise to one of 
tee ntoM dreadral diseases thaWan aMict linmanity. 
Xtt tee'earlier stages much may bo done to check the 
ptegiwM df this dangerous malady; bnt when the eal- 
aabu ii onoeformed, tea only means by which it con 
SW ■ 


^ gfl* of Man opentiem. The etette mtwt eft 
he witedrKwtt through tee utethra by w !tutnqidA,~-y 
or It teust be broken inte Itai^ments »«*8 enoftg^ 
to be voided wite tee wine, or it jBnst he extwtotoil 
^An incision. (See Litdotkiw, Hrtetoroiix.) ®bA 
diffweiit vnrieBes of winery catoulus a» idw* (duMtl 
Viy Hr. WoUasten, in the order of teeir .frequent ; 
I. Urio Boid ; 2. oxalate of lime, eslled tec 
calonlus from its dark c<dow and rough sarfhoei 
arntDoniaco-maguesian phosphate, ooheAalso the triple 
phosphate; 4. pbomihate of lime, or bone-earth c«lt 
cuius; 5. fhsible oalcidas, a eombmatiem of the lest 
two species, and so called from its fiisihility under the 
blowpipe; 6. the mixed calculus, eompaeCd of sevwel 
of the other hinds confusediy mixed; Tivlrate of tea* 
monia; 8. carbonate of liino; 9. ^stib oxidoj 10* 
xanteio oxide. The three lust are exteemely Mire. 
Many of the calcnli, and, indeed, most of tbeln, ate 
not of one uniform composition, but oonsiet of teritto of 
two or three varieties, one forming a ntudcus for the 
other deposits, and calculi thus formed r«««vi»tg'‘tes 
name of alternating. Uric acid is more commiOB k* A 
nucleus than any other sobstanee. Tliinary badeiidtu 
is more frequent in some districts than pthem, and 
locality likewise influences the species of thC M<me. 
It is particolarly prevalent in Horwich, while there «C 
other Urge towns in which it is scarcely beard irfi la - 
some families it appears to bo hereditary, and tepB* 
cislty in those who arc also subjeet to aittsoiai of gotte 
It is much more cmnmou among males than fetoiues; 
and soldiers and sailors are pavticulariy free ftoutlt. 
The predisposing canses of it, however, wo SGU vexf 
imperfectly understood. 

Cincutvs, in Math,, is a term generally ay^ed to 
signify any branch of mathematics which may toad to . 
or involve ealouUtion,^—in fact, to all exc^t nwe gno« 
luetry. There is tho common Arithntriicaf ealowos, 
and there i.s tbe Mqebraie calculus. ITie inventioa of 
the Duferenifot eatcnias and the integral eslenlua to 
chiimed for Leibnitz ; they are identical with teo 
Vlaxionary calculus invented by Newton, The osd* 
cuius of Partial Difference! is a branch of tee dififewn* 
tial and integral calculus and the ealculas Of Fortor 
fioMt is another portion of the same theory, Thto> pact 
of Algebra which relates to exponents and logariuana 
is sometimes colled the ExponenKal oafctdus. 

Caldakitju. (See Bath.) 

Calukost, ka«V-dron (Pr. chauldron), a largekitobMl 
vessel, generally made of copper, having a movabto 
iron handle, by which it can bo suspended On a hook 
above the fire. 

C.\i.rTJONlA, kiU-e-da'-ni-il, the name given by the 
Eomnns to that part of Scotland lying north Of the 
iirths of Clyde ond Forth, which foimed tbe norfcbWB 
boundarv of the Roman province BritaOuia, as eri.a* 
blishcd by Agriool^ who penetrated farthest in tW* 
direction. The derivation of the term is doubtful, but 
the root, ealed, or ealedon, is evidentW British. With 
later writers, Ciiledmtia corresponds pretty nearly 
with the present limits of Scotland. The iuiuilHtanti 


with the present limits of Scotland. The iuiuilHtanto 
are descrilwd as having red hair nnd large limbs; aa 
living in tents, naked and barefooted; as fightingfron 
chariots, with shields and short spears, and Itoviiig 
daggers olso. They belonged not to the Germanie bw 
the Celtic race. 

CAtEDONiiii, Ml-a'-do-wi/e (from CsJedonia, Beot- 
land), a compound of sulphate of lead with tee ear 
bonates of copper and lend, found iu long prisiaatio 
crvstals, of a deep bluish-greeii colour, at the Lead- 
hiiis mine, in Scotland. 

CAtuMBOns, or CaI.xsibocbh, iwP.«»».ioor, to a 
French expression for a pun, said to have been token 
from a certain Westphalian, Count Calemberg, who 
visited Paris in tee reign of Louis XV., and become 
not orious for his blunders in the language. 

Cauhnuab, or EALitHPXB, kil'-en-ddr (Gr. kalein, 
to call), a written catalogue or table of oil tee days of 
the year, arranged in the order of days and weteft te 
which ore generally added oertain astronomutol iome^ 
tions, such as tho hoars of the rising and^settiBg of tws 
snn, the entrntioe of that star into each sign of the 
disc, tee coramenoemeat (to the seasons, the phawaw 
the moon, as well««the particniar epochs or rMgiow 
and civil acts. The colon (tor being in wohtylMlftOT: 
chroiiologicai tabto oi' the year, has neeossarily toll* 



two ^verofomw of 
'9^^ be fountl ex* 

Slftined at tho o^elo YsAft. ttbo aaosteeioorkeble ealen* 
: > ift»ftro'<>«*l -:.fheyeftr Oftbe Jews 

%ift a ooibpbeedof SSftdaye, dirid^ 

latoftirelTO iBonmt wbiob A»d alteraetely twenty>nin« 
XN^ibu^ydftyf. Jn'oi^r to make this lunary ear aocord 
vitb titeiodUryuri^tlte Bebrewa supplied, seven times 
itt nmeteeft yom, uilutercalary month of tweaty*niBe 
4ii^ ’ Bftoknattth wM divided into periods of seven 
' 4*9'*t tbe Saturday being Oelebrated under 

wo uftmo of Sabbathi—.2, The calendar of the Greeks, 
wboaoybar iaaa likewise lunar, and composed of twelve 
Sftesst^ oOlitftiiiitlg alternately twenty-nine and thirty 
To-MOOnWoodate this year to the solar one, the 
OiNwfca added every two years a supplementary month, 
BmH month was divided into three decades,—3. The 
}tonian> or Julian calendar. The Homan year, under 
: itomulus, ooDtained only ten luouths, or 304 days. 

, ^uma, however,'the year was eitended to 

."' j^alve months, OF.335 days; but, altliongh nominally 
ihiu deSned, the calendar did not in reality flx anythinn 
morn;>1|l'ecise than the oommcncement of the months 
^ ted siemona; and through the ignorance or negligence 
.of the priests, the utmost derangement subsequently 
SHTpae. To obviate this confasion, Julius Cmsar, in 
M S, 0 ., effhoted a reform, by the introduction of the 
Julian oi^ndor, in which the length of the solar year 
waa fixed at 36S dava, to which was added, every four 
years, A day eallea bissextile. This calendar was 
adopted ftot only by the Homans but also by all tbe 
mooero nations, and remained in nsc until the intro¬ 
duction of the catendar of Gregoiy XIII. The Homan 
year bad twelve months, each being divided into 
nneqnal parts by the Calends, Xoues, and Ides 
iie4 these words).—1. The Gregorian calendar. This 
tuode of diatrUinting time was the result of the re- 
lom inaugurated by Gregory XIII., and first came 
hsto operation in October, 1.332. This calendar prin- 
eipally difi'ered from the preceding in deducting 10 
daya of that year, iu which it first came into ope. 
ration, it havusg been ascertained that the error 
of 11 minutes of the Julian year had amounted, 
ia 1583 years, to 10 whole days. In order to prevent a 
xweunence of this error, it was ordered that every 
year ending a century should not bo counted as a leap- 
year, excepting the 400th year, and the multiples of 
400. Thoa, 1200 and 1600 were leap-years, 18<k> was 
/ittot; nor will be 1900 : 2000, as being a multiple of 400, 
will be a leap-year, as well as every 400th year nftcr- 
ww^, in addition to every fourth year when it docs not 
end a eeutury. The Christian peoples, while they pre- 
aurred U>e names and the order of the months of the 
Bomaua, rejected their manner of dividing the months 
ted countiDg the days ; adopting, instead, the Hebrew 
jyateinof dividing the mouth into weeks. The Greeks 
Md Huasians have refused to adopt the Gregorian 
esdendor, retaining the Juhun, or what is called in this 
teuntry the “old style." Hence it ia necessary to 
12 days from the now style, in order to make it 
ftgrau with tbe old. The reason for there being at the 
]R«aent time a diiference of 12 instead of 10 days be- 
tween the old and new modes of reckoning, is due, as 
lias teeady been explained, to Uie fact that, in the 
Gregorian calendar, the years 1700 and 1800 were not 
oottllted w leap-years, while, according to the old, or 
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jBepttbliean calendar. This was adopted by a decree of 
ite JlatioiHd Convention of Oct. 1793. The year was 
thersiin divided into 12 months, of 30 days each, 3 com- 
;|^i^eiitaTT, or “sana-culottides” days, being added 
te ithie end of each year. The commencement of the 
yeair waa ^ed at tnidnight of the 22nd of September 
•fteeafttninnal equinox), and, retrospect!rely, tbe new 
tearn- te ITear i. o( tb» Republic, bugau on the 22ttd of 
lie|ilMnaber, 1792. Fresh names were given to the 
IBoftCba and the days; the titles of the mon ths being,— 
afor the aotuinn aosson, Vendemiaire, Brumaire, and 
FjtilBairej for the winter season, Xivfise, ITuviose, and 
.Ftetfoe; for the spring season, Ocmuoal, Fiordai. and 
■Praiwali ,te4 fok the summer eeason, Mesaidor, Tlier. 
Sifidipir^-ftiui Fruotidor. li^scb month was divided into 
« of three decades (10 days each), each dny 

inateftd of the aame of a saint, that of an 
MrieuJtaital .prodnet, implement, or animal useful in 


otattwNDff tue tm fom 

during tUurUeu 7«»r$t Md iibolialK^ oear«ei>f 
the emperor Kapoteon Lvon the let JaniUHy, lfi04, 

CAtXKnam, in Heel. Hitt^ dCteted earteift hotet 
preserved in the ehurohea, eoataifdng themefourials 
of the days on which tte martyn aufiarefi. 
wards eonfessors, and Other distiejguiskgd Ofodstimis 
who had not arrived at the glory 01 martyrdom^ were ’ 
also admitted to this honour. The priueipsl froth of 
this kiud is Assemann’s “ Calendar of the UftiftelNd 
CburcJi," illustrated with notes.. 

CAiBNnxatrM Fbstom, Jt/W.*»'-da.Mt*/M'-<aei (Xrtit,, 
Feast of the Calends), in Keel. Hist., were heateeBiah 
festivals celebrated on tiio ealends of Jahaaty, ftlid 
afterwards adopted by tbe early GhristiattS. They wet* 
observed in thoeburcbeswithmssks, and Were attended 
with ainging, dancing, and gross indeoeueies. Fathera 
and councils long laboured ai vain to put down tbea* 
festivals; and Tcrtullian, Chrysostom, and Auf^tih* : 
havedeoJaimed iu the very strongest teraisagainsttfaeai. 
—He/. Du Cange, Qlattarium Kalehd*. 

Caukhsahuu Fratbrs (Lat., BreUtren of the Ca¬ 
lends), a religious society, which originated altottt tile 
r2th century, and took its name from the custom of 
assembling together in various places on tbe first day 
of each month to regulate tlie oliscrvanoe of the ensu¬ 
ing feasts, distribute alms, &c. i t spread over France 
and Gemany, but afterwards, having givoU rise to 
abuses, it was abolished. 

CiXRHiiXBiwe, leSl'.tv-itr-ing (Fr. taUnirer; Gy. 
halindroi, a cylinder, roUer),the name given te the 
final process adopted to finish pieces of cotton, or 
linen, for the operations of the calico-printer, or for 
sale. It is done by passing the webs netweeU cyliu- 
dors subjected to enormous itressure, and the prooeea 
directly derives its name from the cylinders that are 
used to smooth, or llatten, the cloth that ia passed 
between them. When clothes have been washed, they 
are subjected to a simple form of calendering by 
passing them throngh a mangle, or by starebiue, and 
afterwards pressing them with the common smooteing- 
iron. The patent mangle is somewhat similar to the 
machines at present used by manufacturers in tbe 
general principles of its construction; and Use <dd 
mangle, in which olothea were pressed on roUera that 
moved backwards and forwards on a level lurfsoeunder 
a heavy Vmx filled with stones (seeMAnonn), was iden¬ 
tical with tlie old caUsderiug machines, with this 
diflereriee only, that they were larger and heavier, and 
turned by borse-power. When tbe French ted 
Dutch Protestants were obliged to quit their respeo- 
tivo coun'ries on account of the severities practised 
against them, they introduced the cylindrical tmlen- 
dering machine, in which the cloth is'paased between 
cytindeiii, instead of between rollers and a fiat surihee, 
as in the mangle, by which improvement eveiy part of 
the piece receives a uniform pressure, and is pasted 
ihrough in one direction, from end to end, instead of 
being rolled backwards and forwards on rollers under 
a heavy traversing-box. The cylinders were fonnetly 
made of wood, but they are now made of paper ate 
east iron, or copper, a cylinder of paper working 
against one of iron, which is found to ba better than 
iron working against iron, as the paper oylindeTa 
oorobino some slight degree of elaitieity snth the 
extraordinary hardness they imssess. Theae cylmdsgt 
are made of discs, or plates, of thick paatifiioar^ 
with a hole in the centre to receive an iron axis, and 
others near the circumference, tlircin|{h which long, 
iron bolts, with nuts and screws at ettber end, are 
passed. Iron plates are added at the ends of this 
cylinder of pasteboard disks, and the whole is tightly 
conipresBod by the action of the aorewa. The surfSO* 
of the roller is rendered trne by turning it in a lathe. 
The iron cylinders which are used in coiijoniition Wilh ! 
those of paper are hollow, and heated by the.intfO- 
duotion of steam, or red-hot beatera. TbO cafon^ring 
machine consists of four or five rollers phovd in • 
strong framework, genersUy of cast iron, one nboye 
another. The pressnre wiui which theaa tofitel warl; 
against each other is regulated by lavers. If SftieHxHiiff^ 
only k required, the roUera ate te regifiated ^lat 
surfaces may travel *bith uniform veioeii^, ftUihotqih 
they maybe of difierent sirea (that iit* aftyfjlftwo 
rollers were in jujUnpotitioiit oae fit 0^ 
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to MW an appearanee ot esbetance to toe muenai, 
a»l again paeaed tbrooeb the tnac-hioo. The ronna 
thirds hi which the web ia composed are then found 
to he fidtened, and the texture of the fabric rendered 
doeer, 'diicb is the main object of calendering. When 
the fabre ia to be glazed, as ebintz, for curtains and 
tbe coOringa of chairs and sofas, very hot copper 
rbllers are used, which rub as well as press sgainst tbe 
paper e^inders to produce the desired polish. Wa- 
teiW golds are made to present their peculiar appear' 
anoe bypassing them under a metal cylinder with a 
raised imtern on it, which produces a greater pressure 
on some jarta of the cloth than on others. Lawns and 
muslins ire only subjected to a light pressure, that is 
just sulllcent to smooth the surface without flattening 
the thread Glazing was formerly efl'ceted by stretching 
the fabrioon a table, and rubbing it with a polished 
flint, and bis inetbod is now sometimes adopted for 
small articss.or made.up goods with scams in them. 

CAIiKWDKS, kal'-en-der*, a Muhamraedan sect, which 
tabs their ,ame from Ssnton Calendri, their founder. 
They preacl in the market-places, and live upon what 
their beares are pleased to bestow; but they are dis¬ 
tinguished Sore by free living than austerities, and 
are held in Ittle esteem. 

CsnsuDS, or Kai.bniis, kdl'-endu (Lat. caUndts), 
in Homan chonology denoted the first days of every 
month, beingsu named from cuio, I call or proclaim, 
because thentiie priests proclaimed tbe number of 
fasts or saerd days to be observed in tbe month. 
The Homans fvided their month into three periods,— 
the CaleHd$, Anet, and Jdtt. The calends always fell 
«n the let of te month, the nones on the Slli, and 
the ides on thi l^th, except in the months of blandi, 
May, July, and tetober, when the nones fell on the 7th, 
and tbe ides on he 16tU. The days of tbe month were 
then reckoned bekwards; thus the 30th of April was 
tbe day before tb calends of May, or the second day 
of the calends, te 3;)th the second day beforo the 
eolends, and so n to tbe loili, when the ides oom- 
meoced, the 12th king the day before the ides, and the 
4th the dsy befontho nojjKs. As the Greeks did not 
reckon tlieir days a this woy, tbe Homans had a pro¬ 
verbial expression, ul Oraem caUnda» (on tbe Greek 
calends), meaning ever. The calends were usually 
the time for aetibn, accounts, interests, Ac.; hence 
they were sometimesialled trisfes ca/cndie. The book 
in which an account 0 the interest was kept was termed 
ealettdariiim. 

OAl.aHj}ui.A, hU-en'dii.la, in Bot., the Marigold, a 
gen. of plants bclongig to the nut, ord. CoDipanVo-, 
eub-ord. Tuhiliflortt. 'he species C. t\fficinalU is tlic 
oommon Marigold of Eclisli ganlens, the Gold-bluine 
of the Oermuns, (he Hiici du jardiu of the French, 
and the Fnrrancio of tc Italians. Formerly, many 
medieinsl virtues were scribed to this plant, and its 
flowers were naually addd to soups to colour them, 
stnd also to act as “ comfoVers of the heart and spirits." 
Baflkon is frequenUv adultrnted with tbe yellow florets 
of the marigold. The na^e is stated to be derived 
from eofead«bB,_ the Latit for the first day of the 
month, there being flowertolmost any month in the 
year. 

CawItitbI!, fclf'-ea-^ae# tat. eaXeo, I make hot), 
is • term derived from tbe Spanish, and applied to a 
violent ardent fever commonvmong soilors m very hot 
eiimates. It is so called eithn as being accompanied 
by a burning beat, or as resuliag from tbe great heat 
Of the climate. 

' 0Ab»PJlri lfcdt-«.pan(p)',_ a Fionch term, denoting a 
eolleotion of literary sr scien tific notes or infomatkm, 
» poelcetlwok in whifh on# insesibes his observations 
■ or refleotioni, or a Ifxicon. The vord is derived from 
Calepiuo, a learned iaxicograpber ot thelsth century, 
•, ■ • 401 


iVom tba long tarrying of on the ikk)^^ 

they were deprived of his fdtuw goidaneei ipreiwflMl 
upon Aaron to fashion them a gpldeh eaU, that 
might worship as they had seen done’iM B|Eypt,sjpMl 
for Uiat purpose they contributed tlmir 'fisn’.ivnga. 
This calf Moses ia said to have burnt Wilb AM, 
to powder, and strewed it upon water, and made the 
children of Israel drink, the object of which probaWjy,:. 
was to testify bis contempt for eucb godsi ann|OiAow 
bow utterly powerless they were to iave thWaaelTe* . 
flroro destruction, 

Caubbb, hil'-e-her {Yr, eallbrt), in Hit., tb* teeli'’ 
nicai expression for tbe diametw of the bor# of Any 
hind of cannon, rifle, or fowdpg-pieeai Tli^' ei^agi^ 
of mortars and other guns usm for IhdMeir 

shot and shells is usually expressed by niUPjE their 
calibre, as IQ-inch howitzer, 13‘in.ch motw, tet ■ 
while pieces of ordnance, from which solid wbt^ to 
fired, are, on tbe contrary, spoken of in aqeordanee 
with the weight of tbe shot they throw, as ISrppUhder, 
SOO-ponnder, Sc. The compasses, with curved: legs, 
used for taking the diameter of shot and sbeUs iiad 
cylindrical bodies, are called calibre eompaaaeSii or, 
improperly, callipers. 

Calico, kSl'-e-lco, plain cotton cloth, whioh oon' 
stitutes one of the most important British textile 
manufactures. It derives its name from the town 
Calicut, in India, whence it was flrst imported, {dke 

COTTOK MaWCPACTHS:®.) 

Calico-Fbiktivo, tbe art of impressing cotton 
fabrics with ', »rioue figures in one: or more edltora. 
Id deBcribing this art, tlie term will be taken 
widest sense, as signifying printing on any fithrio, 
whether cotton, woollen, or silk. There are few dyes 
which of themselves will impart to eotton • brsHtant 
colour, able to resist the actions of ligd>t and waiilt>, 
iug. The dye must be oombined with a sobstaDOO 
called a mordant, which has an affinity both for tho 
dye and tbe cotton fibre. These substances, althtoto 
generally oolourlees, have the preperty Of ehanxito' 
the colour of the dye. Thus, if a piece of ootteu eiotn 
be impresaed vvith' acetate of alutona in lines, with 
acetate of iron in dots, and with a mixtnre of the too 
in circles, it will become permanently impressed iwilh 
red lines, black dots, and chocolate cirdes. The pro-* 
eess of printing in different colonie by mease of iaor* 
Hants is very ancient, being described by Bfiiify M 
having been practised in bis day in Egypt. le hta 
Natural History he says: “ Hobes wad vcila are 
painted in Egypt in a wonderful way, being fittft im* 
bned, not with dyes, but with dyc-sbsorbtng drngs, by 
which ihev appear to be unaltered; bat when piuaged 
into a caldron of boiling dyestufl’, it is enrious to sep 
many colours imparted to tbe robe, in oonseqoeaee 
of the modifying agency of the excipient drug." : In 
India, the modern method of printing by resiet-pastes 
lias been known from time immemoriu, the process: 
employed being that of painting tbe design upon tto' 
fabric by hand with melted wax. Many of Hie ^»oi' 
mens of Indian calico-printing by this method ate most 
intricate in their design, and must have taken a hfetiinp 
to execute. Cslico-printing was first introdneed into 
England at the latter end of the 17th eentnry, and met 
with furious opposition from thesilk-weavets OfSpitab 
fields, in whose favour tbe Eiigbsh gov«rmnent passed 
several sots prohibiting the importation of Indi« oah* 
ooes, and exacting heavy penaltiea flrom any one making 
or wearitie printed calicoes. In 1730, fabrics of WttoU 
weft and unen warp were alldwed to be printed 
worn, by paying a duty of fid, per square yard j ann^ 
was not until 1774 that cotton cloth was sllowed to no 
printed, on the payment of a hea^ duty, which v^ 
only removed in 1831. The proeesses empltryedAii 
calloo.printing are,—Sii^einp, by Whieh we cloth te ^ , , 
nnded of its fibrous #>wn. which wonld prevfflt t he 
perfect application of ihedyestnffi ItisenectMin W* :, 
ways; either by rapidly passing the ootton doth oswr* 
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mM^dnM,oaa <iB 0 u>tUed. The cloth is dost reedy mordwit reeists is celled the l<t|»t» teti»B«tyie,*- W licW'- 
teflUwtly white, end cepshle of fore it is herd to ssy. Sfeam cefawa oiTj *aot^^ 
lO^'iihg: dye^f the Inaglitest and purest eoloura. produced by the aid of peroxide of tie, oj ststtofo 
CwiO^ OtO l^^ted m four ways,—^by small wooden acid, or perchloride of tin is used as a iOociant. ji, - 
Mocos.WOTjkoa py hOftd.by lorge wooden blocks worked full-bodied red, for insVanoe, is produced in im folhwts 
w»»^*W*hSte, bympper plates, and by copper cylin- ine manner :—A decoction of pfach-wood is 4iek«o^ 
g®*" sHbo first and third methods arc almost obsolete j with gum, find mixed with chkwide of ifn, Thj iffipiesO 
IwjeqoiOTfepraotisedprineipiillT on the continent; and sion is printed on tVie cloth with this mixture, mdfWheiii 
waioarut is.iKtr rae^lcime, uie Jinglish method. In the dry, the gomis are sulmiitted to the action «f dlf steam, 
IHSa btocka mentioned in the second metluid the pat- which cuuaea the union of the sulMstannes i|ints.hHH 
generally made of sycamore, laid upon (teal, in the dyestuff, Sjtirif colours are brilfiantt^rt very 
*hd_^heir engrared in reliet\ or formed by eonpi'r slips, fugitive. Thcr are mostly vegetaVde dyes, mxed wi& 
of d>%reut shapes, being driven into the surfinm. The perchlortdc of tin, or tin spirits, as it is Wrasci A sixth 
XBaclniieusedin this stvle isosllcd a PetTotinc, from the style— jfii^mene frintivff —is when a heavy,insolnhlo 
BUM of its iiixentor, M. Perrot, of Eouen. The cloth colour, such as ultramarine or miigentB, is isxed with 
nWOUBdrou>idapriamat)cironroU<r,and(hcdifFereDt gutta^perehasolutiou,albumen, or eajieine,ari printcsl 
pedonrec^doeks are brought down on itancocssivelv. oflthecioth. S^ineethelntroductionof theaiilinedTes. 


dMOBte t^d oeks are brought down on itancocssively. oflthecioth. S^ineethelntroductionof theadlinedyes, 
BiMhis flibecss, one man and three children can print this method of printing has somewhnt reived. By 
wWty pieces of cloth in a day. In the English process, the oombiuation of aupcTeieelhmoe in muiyinery ana 
^ imtteni is impressed upon copper cylinders by hard chemi.stry, England is now at tlie head ofihe calico. 
Jrteel jtiHers called dyes. These cylinders are mounted printing trade; the exports reaching, it 1857, SOS 
npirn strong ircaj shafts, upon the end of which is a millions of yards; but it will be long hefoe sh* wlU 
TOOtbed wheel, by means of which motion is communi- succeed in rivalling the eKjnisite printed/mnsiins of 
Oated to th^. Several of these engraved cylinders, the French miinulaclnrer. Tbotigh iakinithe lead in 
one for eachcolour, arc iinitedin One Dmchine,forming machinery and cheniistry, wo iiro very lit behirwl in 
two, three, five, and even tcn-eolour machines. The the artisfw; portion of the trade ; the string oomhd- 
Mtfon cloth is made into » oontinunns web of forty or nations of twenty cohmn’ of Msiirhestei contrarting 
fifty pifices, and is drawn over the rollers, each one re. very unfavoursbiy with ilie arti?tie»lly Seiidcd hues 
Mivmg iU coionr from a cylinder covered with woolteiL of the c<jmmoiie»t prodaetions of Stilhouse and 
elotb, and revolving in an oblong trough of colouring- Paris. 

matter.mordant, or rcsisit-paate, and transferring it to Camt, Caurn, or Kai-tf, feaf'-ii/TArah., Univ 
the cloth. Calieo-priiitings have reached such a state tenant, <(r vice-gerentl, the title assumd by the s«c- 
of perfootion, that they will print nearly ten mtfe.T of ccsiiors of Mitbannncd iu the sujtreme -ower. It was 
cloth per day, with a pattern conlaining four or five first adi>(>ttd by Abu Bckr, bis inimee.ite sucenssor, 
<^MrB, Ilyestafihare of two kinds, those w hic-h impart and conliniied fr,vr a numljer ofeenturis to Ih* the tiUtv 
nteir eolonr alone, and those which require the n])j>ii. of the jiriiicijml line of sovereigns. Tb tirrm 
mtticnof a mordant. The former are cubed substau- wag emplovcd to designate the empire(Hder the sway 
me, the Utter adjective. (See D vsiNa.) nwe are, of the califs. Afterthedeall(ofM.(>bmmed,hi« .SUc- 
jMtspally, five styles of (mlico-priuting.—'l. The Past- eessora oxteiuled their (unnire so astly, that, IW 
^oJwir, or chint* style, in which the pattern is applied years after his flight from Mecca, tfe iHujud* of the 
|B the form of a mordatit, the cloth heiiig afterwards ealifate R.ttenJed from India lo the Ahintie Oeeaii, in. 
iwaaed through a dyc-batb. The colour, of coarse, eluding I'ersia, Syria, I'hrypt, and ^ain. " The Ian- 
ttSngs only ttj tile mordanted portion, the reat being guage and laws of the Koran were tudied with equal 


wami^ out inan after-procegg. 2. The sty hs, devotion at Saniareeud and Stevillc dhe Moor and the 

fi g wh ich fhe pattern is_ worked upon the ch>tb by the Indian embraced as countrymen wd brothem in tim 
•gt*Bwgr of some chemical snlistance which disetharges pilgrimage to Mecca; and the Arbian ijiMgiinge «■# 
yr MoPg of the uniform colour in which the cloth was adopted as th t popular idiom in il liie jn'jvmreji 
firatj^nfod. 3, The Jiesisf-pojifo style, nben the pat- the westward of the Tigris."—,5 t this time, 
tent U printed in eome substanee which resists the gene- the cabfs were tl.e most potent ad ai'solute moiiB-rch* 
WldyeoftcrwardeapuHed to if, sneh as indigo, or eome of the globe. They united in hemselves Imth the 
CgunTBUbatantive cofonr. 4. Steam eoloTirs, inwhich a regal and sacerdotril charatsfej; their prerogittivc 
IBixttUW of the mordant and dye is printed on the cloth, nas iv>t circumscribed, eitlu'r irright nr in fact j and 
ittu wtiimof tbe two being eff ected by subjecting it to if the Ivoran wa.s the min of trir actions, they were 
:wetjoaof ateam. 5. iVpiri/coionr*, in which a imx- the supreme judges and infopretei-'j of that'divinw 
ten*© of dye and ftw aptfiVs, or chloride of tin, is used, 'tn,— ...a 


sr'e ;-c-—> —-...x ... j,.„r c,reached 's greatest fxTwer and 

Icaneme printed in tuts style are very brilliant, but ex- splendour during the latter nrt of the Stli and the 
fiMOBely fugitive. In the first stvle, the mordant used bemnnincr of the 9t,h eeutiir, of our era. nnrier th* 


fiMOBely fugitive. In the first style, the mordant used beginning of the 9th ceutur; of tnir ere, under the 
ilB^ be eiMer Acetate of (Uumina, or reii liquor; .aceuite ciible Mansur, llarun-al-'itttsid, arid Mamun. K vea 
Wnrpn, Of iron liquor; or chloride of tin, or tin spirits, then, however, tlie empirewaa beginning to Ahow 
. 3%e 'mofdABt is mixed with starch trr British gum, symptoms of deciiy, bi!'T. dder Waraun's suecseasor, 
; dSffisfejBt shades of the same (jolour may be oli- Mostasem, Turkish soltlicr were employed for the 
' te^ ea by diluting it nuare or less. The principal dyes first time in llie army, hidcr his successors, tbete 
tehed'^^ls thSe etyle are logwood, Brasil-wood, peae-b* came to be a formidalde nwer in the empire, end *t 

MfibBiUel *Px m wl—W (sMWWSMU wwaowi).) .ao f ^ J a 1. . —f . 1. X _ .J ... ..1.J I_ _ . - t a, 


.AfiOOdLTerxiiui berries,arcbel.rnadder, cochineal, fustic, length assumed the right < deciding the euccessioa fo 
'|tMtewWi^(jiUWteitroB, and galls. (The different colours the throne. Indepealienldynnslu’s sprung up in dif. 
iewwaM the eombinations of various mordants ferent parts of the empiri and even within the ca}nt*i 
be found fully described under and provinces that contiUed faithful, the authority iff 
Afirailiieii} In the row.7«a«<, er discharge style, the the cnJjf was little more t»n nominal. In 1258, " eft^r . 
t jBte dMMr ge A^iereuy consists of some strong acid, such us a siege of t wo months, Btjilad, the capital, was stormed 


antgiev hXMie, «r 
yirjMriidajr'Asid gm 
:.MMW^pted '(fioth. 


pp ^taric acid, made into a paste with and sa(;ked liytbe Mogukendtheir savage commander 
gum, end applied either to the dyed or pronenneed the death o/the caliph Metstaeem, the huit: 
3*fc. lu the tetter method, a new mor- of the temporal sucoes»ys of Mtihammed, whose m^ie 


dUBt, Xogy be appfied along with the dischsrgc, in binamen or tbs ra<ie of Abbas lad reigned in. Asia aberve 
case aedtitmedbethpresult. For 6f)0yours,"—(firf4t<p>.) The nerbew of the murdered 
ttetsne*, B; Tk^ with red lines and white Mostasem fled to BevtC, whereho retaioed the titte bf 

■uiwlafim .wMaiiter’liaa.:d'l.ee A1. __ ilU __ a!;..*_ A%... 'B.r_ lI. . '_ 


the cloth tb^gfa hikW the pmtocte of 

•iliikiroii4igjiur» and printthgfile liBee with red-liquor queuthed the honour to fiis swwasiors. .When thg 
htWtalth. *b*» dots ere then pri».ited with a dis- Turks eonqosredBg^t, in 1617, fie Iwtirf the Boaiiail 
pnfepUSte.'^tartaiiioM^oxaboaeid, and the whole califs was euried to Cpuetanfimpte, and liMfc 






CiOigw 


tim t&d Iturkirit taUaM liaf« aMoaMid the Utia of 
mwC «nd daimed to b« MgK^d M tiw ipixittiHd li«sd 

■ VJlMam,. tii o tonn dMifred frnsi tlw 

Iiiittn eoil^ a Una of «tio«, or father half-boot, worn 
bt the Bpmaa aoldier; and henoe, in the ekilr ^os m 
tne Cbumb, it was ap^led to a similar article of dress, 
Sidilob foin>^ piui of the iasi^ia of a bishop, and was 
o^blemwiioid Of the spiritaal warfare upon which he 
had entered. 

Csuett kttlf-e-go (Xat.,darl[ncss), is a terra employed 
Jo Med.i} denote dimness or obaearity of Tision; and 
henee it iorms part of tl>« name of various disesses of 
the eye Utended with dimness or loss of sight; as 
eclUgo eoiieee, teidi», kumorum, &o, (See BusoirBSS, 
Exb.) ; 

CAPI<liAPilT, Ml-ig'-rSf-e (Gr. Icaloe, beautiful, 
pjmpAe, drifing), is the art of Iwautil'iil writing. Pre¬ 
vious to iiie invcutiou of printing, this art was greatly 
fostered, and many adinirivlile specniiens of it still 
exist._ _ Bone of them aro written in letters of gold, 
vortnilion^&c., on leaves of various colours, and riohiy 
ornantentkl with beautiful devices. The scribes who 
were empVj.ved in thus copying JISS. were termed 
coligrapbcis. 

CAOivni I'Enron, or Cyctn. hU-ip' ilr, in Chron., 
receives ils name from an Allicniim astronomer, Cii- 
lippus, by Mhom it was lirst observed, about b.c. 3;W. 
AlNiut a cduury betore, it had been viiscovered by 
Meton, thaiiin nineteen years there are :i3r> lunations, 
when the nev and iiiU inoons retaru to nearly the same 
day nml lious Calippus observed that this would be 
titore ncariy fiio case by taking four Metoiiie eycles or 
periods of iiiWteen years, and l)u>n subtracting one 
day. The Cajppio period is thus 70 years, less one 

^AtiSTHKKlts, S'ol-fs-tAen'-iis (Gr. tales, beautiful, 
ethenot, streirgti), the science or practice of exercising 
the limbs and h,>dy for the purpose of si rengthening 
the musi'lea ami acquiring a luoro gracv-rul carriage. 
{Set Gymmabtio.) 

CalitbichicBG, ISl-U-r’i-Jaa'-ee-e (Gr. kalot, 
beautiful, ikrix, lair), in Hot., the Starwort family, 
a nat. otd. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub¬ 
class 'MoKoehlamjAtee. The species are small aqua¬ 
tic herba, having tb© folJowiuc general characters : 
—Iicaves opposite, entire, siinple j flowers minute, 
axillary, solitary, uiisexual, aelilaniydeous; the inslo 
flower of 1 —a siaiiciis, with reniforra anthers, the 
fetuale flower luivisj u .i-cornexed, 4-celled ovary, 
with one suspe.udetl ,njle in eavih cell ; fruit indchis- 
eent, d-cellcd ; seeds t, peltate, with fleshy albumen ; 
•nibryo inverted, will a very long superior radicle. 
Ciifitriche is the only lenus, ami includes six species, 
natires of fresb-waterpools in EurofK) end IN'orth 
America. Tbcir uses av unknown. 

Cauvkb, i-iii'-t-cer, » ^nd-gun in common use about 
1600. that could be di.scbirged from the shoulder with¬ 
out a n-st. 11 was fired b^ ineans of a matchlock. The 
barrel vyas shorter tbitn bat of the old musket, and 
muoh lighter, end the diameter of its bore was made 
aoeordiug to a fixed standk,! j hence the name of the 
weapon, corrupted from cahjre, (iSee Caubhb.) 

CaUXTiheb, 1c6l'-ik»-linr> lljat. ealix, a cup), a Bo¬ 
hemian sect which sprung upnmong the Hussites, and 
femtired their name from holing that the ocmuiuuion- 
cup ehould be given to the laty as weU ns the clergy. 
Their confession of faith, dravii up in M 2 I, coufained 
the foUowiug articles 1 , The Vord of Ood should bo 
freely, and without hindrance, cgulsTly preached by 
theprle.st 3 o,*' the Lord, tbroupLut Bdbemia; 2 . the 
taorament of the holy commumot the wine as well as 
the bread, should be frooly adrainttered to all Chriat- 
ians burdened b,y no mortal sius, ioordiiig to Christ's 
inatitution; 3. the clergy should Ne separated from 
•eotiliw ^airs, and shrjuhl coDtVjTja\hemaclv«a to the 
life aad teaching of the apostlBa; \ that nil mortal 
sina, and especially snob as ate of A inbUo natnre, as 
ahttony, andbastity, aodthelike,and Mothers that are 
stontrary to the law of God, should o^judged of and 

f tmisheid by Giose having authority ovessueh matters, 
hey wvewir the more modeiaite of the foh) wers of Johu 


fitted'ovAhipahBe afiid».. 'i'£r()Bi''iihe heytonimr^^lfe. 
16w oentary, howeyer,ihey gradnafly lo«t 
portaxioe. Mid (»nie to sdiarel& the fete of 
•Mitaaife'gmwndiyfe'BobeaidM (iht 
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. Calix^UBS, were also the foEowen at Gefiinrijk 
Qidiztus, a celebrated Brotestant divine ef tiuf iT&t' 
oentnry, who endeavonred to unite the Soaish> Xdi- 
theran, and Calvinistic charchesin thebcmdaof tdiwllir; 
and mutual benevolenee. Ho msintaaned that tbeBta-i'^ 
damental doctrines of Christiauity—by which Ife theiM^ 
those elementary principles whence aB 
were preserved pure in alt three eoaumtgiipns,'«ssp. 
were contained in the Apostles'Creed; and that the 
tenets and opinions that had been coustahtiy received' 
by the ancient doctors during the first five eeiitiir^ 
were to be held as of equal weight and anthwnty riiiBi 
the express declarations and dootrl&es of 
OAtr TtJOA, ka'-/e gv'-ga, a Hindu era, taken hT;^ 
Brahmins as the commenceraeut of the preamit inge of 
the world, called by them the “iron ago." Tt mdiMi 
from 3103 B.C., the period of the Deluge. The year 
1662 is the year 4961uf the CaliTugaera i thfi^or^ to 
bring any date of theCaliTngaeratoitacoriiiuiOndfAg 


bring any date of theCaliTugaeratoitacoriimipOndfAg 
date according to the Christian era, we mint aubtvheb 
3102 from.it. The year, accordhig to this e^ eom-' 
mencfts in April. . 

CAnsiHQ, kateV-iug, in Mar., a twm aigpifl^big lhe . 
act of forcing a quantity of oaknfit into the seamshe- 
tween the planks of a snip’s decks or sidea, Bjeiiitie' 
of iron chisels, called calking-irone. When ^epakWm 
lin» been driven firmly into these seams, it is eoymrad 
with n coatitig of pitch or rosin, to preventtts f<fi#iitm. 

C aol, kan'l, is a term used in Thcok)^ in a yUrieW 
of significations. In a general sense, it denotee God^ 
invitiition to roan to aceept of the oiBrer of sahrirtieii. 
MJf'eetnel calling is said to be " the work of God's SphSt, 
wliereby, convincing ns of our sin and mise*y,;eBi» 
lightening our minds with the knowledge of ChriM,iMld 
renewing our wills, he doth persuade, aud enable pa to 
embrace .Te.sns Christ, freely offeicd to ua in tlm_ieofi> 
pel.” Call to the minutrg, is said tobc twofold j eitmat!; 
outward, when one is judged qualified to hold officciii 
the church, and is admitted thereto in due form; and 
inward, vihen one is inwardly moved thereto by tiiti 
Holy Spirit. This inward call should precede, and ls. 
required as a qualification for the outward. The sah- 
didate for deacon's orders, in the Church of BhglwBi^ 
is asked, “ Do you trust that you are inwardly moyoa 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon you this office and 
ministration to serve Ood, in promoting his glon^ and 
the edifying of his people f " According to Dr. Mook^ 
the meaning of this question is, “ whether, after an iaae 
partial eiamination of their boarts, they find Uiat tbqr 
do net take this sacred employment upon them, barely 
for a maintenance in the world, or that thereby they 
may acquire those superior dignities and profits vyhicoj 
in these peaceable ages of Chri8tianity,*so»e Of tha 
clergy do partakeof, but only that they think they mftj’ 
be serviceable in God’s vineyard, and are wilhn^ to 
contribute the best of their labours therein for th# 
promoting of Qovl’s glufy, and the edifying of hit peo¬ 
ple.”—(CAereft/>iV/.i<>»arv.) Calvin defines &e i»Mra|id 
call, in his Z/utitutte, to be “ the good testimony ,of o^ 
own h««rt that we have taken this offiw, neither. for 
ambition, covetousness, nor any evil design, but Out of 
a true fear of Ood, and a desire to eiUfy the phurch." 
Cull, among PrtMbyterina ohurohes, is applied to th* 
invitation given by'a church to one duly ottaBned to 
become tlu-ir pastor. The question as to ton right m 
a congregation to choose their own pOstot has led to 
frequent dissensions in the Church of Scotland, and 
was tlie cau«p of t he disruption of tbut body, which took 
place in 1843. (See BatsokaM, CStrarm, 

lKOTT.AWn, Cupacu OB.) 

Call (Pin,), a term used in monetary truusaosio^ 
signifying a demand for the payment of eertasn wsliO" 
mcttts duo on shares issued by joinGstock oompanfeM 
In the formation of such companies, sbaras of a IJxoa 
amount are oflPered to the public, porehaaawo upon 
expressed comlitions. A attpulaitod shin is pai d wpffl 
the delivery of the pr^rniharr aolniowWgwwt, 
nically known as scrip; and all sUareholdamKW 
to ho “called " upon tkom time to ft** 
sums, until this amount is paid Up; hefto* tnypurMB, 
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'board of 
'tbo'progEon of-.tbo 
'•I>eoa)«tieia;;W' 1 i>ia: 'boooM^' .thi^ m»r 'oxist 'lor :'ihe 
onpkTBMialOfoiiditiotMlo^ )um, bowerer, a 

iKmiwlurt; dMSu;egai^^m tliO'3(ool( Esehafige, 

irluwo* *'oiin'' i»«diraia p^^ IpTea ao inuoh for the 
ration <tfbHi(nqp >too 1 t (pabtio seouritiM) ait a specified 
time, tbe pnoe md date being aettled at the time the 
optWB^BOoef la gty«n.r-J!^. Fenn on the Fundt, ^e. 

Oai&ialduof aihpet or brass whistle, used by the 
boatawabi smd his mates to summon the sailors to 
. thaiT 'iiesta, and to direct them about the rarions 
«U|d«^mfiihts of the tdiip. A gold call was formerly 
' fftontaigoia of an admiral. 

OahlJ df sB» HoraB, in parliamentary proceedings, 

. la'ah imperative Summons, issued to every member of 
^ father hi^e, to attend on some partionim' occasion, 
vrikea important matters are to be 'brought before 
Sibem, In the Mome qf Lordi, when any urgent 
butiliesa is deemed to require the attendance of the 
'Zior^, E has been usual to order the house to be called 
.Wer>; and this order has sometimes been enforced by 
ftsea aad isaprisonment upon absent lords. The most 
iraportaut occasion on which the 'lOuse was called orer 
.in modem times was in 1320, when the bill for the 
degradation of Qneeu Caroline was pending. The 
^^nse then resolved “ that no lord do absent himself 
on pain of incurring a fine of £100 for each day's 
absenos, pending the three first days of such proceed¬ 
ings, and 0 f £S 0 for each subsequent day's absence from 
the same; and in default of payment, of being taken 
into onstody." When the Lottie of Cowwon.* is 
ordered to be called over, it is u.sual to name a dar 
yrhicb wfil enable the members to attend from all 
parts of the country. If it bo really intended to i 
ebforee the call, not less than a week, or ten days, 
■bould intervene between the order and the day named 
lor tiie eidl; the interval, however, has varied from 
one day to dx weeks. The order for the house to 
be called over is always accompanied by a resDlntion, 
" that such members as shall not then attend be sent 
^r, in custody of the sergeant-at-arms.” On the day 
af^inted for the eall, the order of the day is read 
MO proceeded with, postponed, or discharged, at the 
fieasnre of the house. If proceeded with, the names 
Pro called over from the Itetum Book, according to 
Ihe; eonnties, which are arranged alphabetically,— 
did members for tbe county being called first, and 
'&«a the members for the cities or Vmronghs within 
daiat connty. Tbe counties of England and Wales 
sure called first, then those of Bcolland and Ireland 
in their order. I'ho names of members who do not 
Stnawer when called are taken down by the clerk of 
the hottse, and are afterwards called over again. If 
’th^ appear in their plaoes at this time, or in the 
rotursp of the evening, it is nsnal to excuse them for 
their previous defamt; but if they do not appear, 
and no excuse is offered for them, they are ordered 
to at^d on a future day. It is also customary to 
axense them if they attend on that day, or if a rea- 
ilonable excuse be then offered; but if a member 
should not attend, and no excuse is offered, be is 
liable to be committed to the custody of tho sergeant- 
at-arms, and to themayraent of the fees incident to 
Idiat commitment.—£ 4 /! May's Law qf Farliament. 

Calx, M tBx Ban. (See Basbiotbs.) 

■ CsiiXA, kSl‘-l& (from Gr. kaUoe, beauty), in Bot., a 
pro. of plants belonging to tbe nat. ora. Orontiaceat. 

most interesting species is C. paluetrU, from tbe 
amid rbisomet of which the Espianders prepare a 
kiad"Of''bt«ad, by a tedious process, which includes 
ying, Wariiing, grinding, and baking. The acrid 
la ooanOt'be thronglily removed 'without great 
opr in sraduBg the rhizomes. 

.DaPUaiirif, huLUd'^^i-tem (Qr. taUoe, beauty, eidot, 
besittei^ infesting bouses, and very destruo- 
lAro to sroodinmlc, cspeciallv of spruce and fir. One of 
this Aimihr (CatUiftm bajulut), a flattish, rusW-biack 
iaseoi, wi& acebrding to Messrs. Kirby and bpenoe, 
not Wt/ «at way through the rafters of a boose, 
but aval bm tl^agb sheetflead; fragments of lead 
Itaving bsim fimnd in tb«lr stonmehs. 

OAXMaodiVUt (Or. £a2l0«, beauty, po> 

ata, aa^l, la Bot., a gen. of ptamts belonging to 
Mia aat. end. PdlmiaB^, chataoterised by a qua- 
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drttngnlar fcuit, winged at the atmleB. tits roaotM 
C. Ailatia, which is found, ot thn ronfiy sfemss 
near the Caspian Sea, is valued} by tho nauWI^II- ; 
SalmtiokB for the acid Moe or it* fnftt a^ ehei^ ■ 
which often serves to allay their_thitat{alsq . 
the oaitritiOttBi'gum wMeh 
3fO0te 

CAturaniA, kM-l«-p»'’di‘A (Or. iafibsj Wsj^V: 
potdia, childre^, tbe name of a liatin poeto itt ; 
hooka, by the lrench abbot Claude Qiullet qs winon, 
and published undw the fictitious name jo( Clavtaes 
Ltetus. 'The full title of tbe work is '* Callipedtaf seUi 
dopulchraj i’rolis habendm liatioue!’' Mi4 l*aii tttU»S" 
luted into English verse by KioUolas Kowe. 

CALLirxBs. (5ee Cahbkb COMrABsns.) " 

CAturais, IciU'-s-trU, in Bot., a gen. of fO^fiBrnro 
plants. C. qaadriivUvit, the arar-tree, yield! the reina 
called sandaracii, juniper resin, or gnm-jutti|er, Whii^ 
is imported in largo quantities from Msgadtre. It is 
much employed in the preparation of varnishes. 
When powdered, it is onlled pounce. The tiinber 
furnished by this tree is very durable, andis used by 
the Turks for the floors and ceilings of their mossjues. 

CAinoSirr, hil-o^-i-te (Let. calloeitae), it an iiidura- 
tioD or hardness of tbe skin; as that of the hands 
through bard labour. . 

Cailhs, kst'-jie, in Surg., is the bony natter which 
is deposited between the fractured enth of broken 
bones. It is an osseons suhslance, fornad byapro- 
cess of nature for the rcimiting of brokei bones. 

Calu, hunt, in Mar., the name given to _that state 
of cotnplcto rest in tho air when thee is 110 wind 
stirring. The regions in the imraediateviclnity of the 
equator arc the parts of the ocean wh^e tlie mariner 
is overtaken by the roost frequent unc most durable 
calms. In tho Atlantic Ocean tbe regim of calms hi^ a 
breadth of six degrees. Tho Pacific Ocean derivw 
its name from being characterised ly an equatorial 
belt of calm region avcniging five depees in breadth, 
and lying between tho south-eastern md nortb-easteru 
trade-winds. (See TKAOF.-Wr.vns.) In these calm 
latitndes rain is constantly falling; and when Onpbsin 
Wilkes, of tho United Slates exporing expedition, 
traversed them in 1838, he found flat in the ten days 
he was making the journey the coptadt aqueous pre¬ 
cipitation was at the rale of upwa'Js of eighteen feet 
per year. Tbe calm latitudes of the Atlantic Ocean 
are situate between the tropic of Cancer to very 
nearly lat. 29“ N. 

CAi,oMXt, letil-o-mel (Or. kaia, good, melas, black, 
from tbe qualities and colour of ho Etliiop’s mineral to 
which tho namp was origina!!' applied], chloride of 
mercury. (See Mkbci’bt, Ch-obidb or.) 

CAi.o’pHTr.t'JM, }cSl-q-fd'-u» (Gr. kaloe, beant^, 
phuUon, leef), in Bot., a gcr of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. &qttifera>, inclufiiig niatiy valuable timber 
trees. C. anquiltfolium, tliopiney-tree of Penang and 
the islands to the eastward -f the Bay of Bengal, for- 
nisnes fine straight spars. C.calaba and C. tnoph^Li 
lam, besides yielding tirabe, produce seeds lirom which 
good burning oil is obtaiftd. The iVagrant resinona 
substance known us East.ndian taoamahaca is a prc* 
duct of the species of thii genus, 

CaIiOu Mokbioass, Jfcc'-ormor'.dc-fcitws ^liat.,biting 
heat), in Med., is spplid to a particular kind of heat, 
that sometimes attend' typhus and other fevera, and 
is considered a dangerns symptom. It is biting and 
pungent, rather thanburning, and leaves a smarting 
sensation on tbe fitfcrs for several minutes after 
touching it. ? 

CAinitu;. (<9e« BiAT.) 

Calobic-Ebcixv tdi-or'-ii, an engine in which 
the power is derivA from the expansiawioi' air by heat}. 
Tlie calorie-enginsls a name given to a particnlajf air- 
engine by Captai'Ericsson, a Swedish engineer rosi-: 
dent in Ameriew In its working parte, the eator^ 
engine closely xArrobles the steam-en^ne ; tile bcAIM 
air acts upon episton which works in a blinder, and 
the piston-rod-nd oonneetin^rod Convey the poww to 
the crank auf main sliaft. The calorio-eiigine neemi 
to resemble ohsely the air-enginee of Messrii. Stirling^ 
In the earli/ air enginesgistich oe thow tnade by Sis' 
George Oayey and oUicrs, the air waa pMrodv^rough 
a heated chubcr, by which weans It wiw rMsed to O 
teniperati^ of nearly tt00°, and aft er doing its work H 









Oklmneft 


WMftQawedtoemcitmi By great quint^ of aitntoofeilrebtowbicibhaTabeenadifdl 


ebiHuber in tbe oak>iic^gino> through whtcb the mtrate of eilver.: When eU the details have efipeh^^i! 
J^ot eir pefMMi, i« filled iritb fine winuiettuige, plwsed it i» ereil irsebed, end the uneltered io^e ef^wvttf 
wde by tide, to the thichneieof twelve to twenty iQcbee. dieaolved out by meant of « tritareted '«olittien':^of» 
Oa tearing tbe cylinder, the eir, after performing ite hyposnlpbate of soda. The picture i> onoe tiuiral 
work on the cylinder, it mede to pass outwards through washed, and then waxed to render It 
thia ebamber. In its pastaHje, a quantity of iti heat le rent. The result it a negahre picture, a fdhtliihd 
abstracted by the metal network and given up again to with the lights and shadows reversed, Tp prooncd m 
the returning air, winch passes inwards through the positive from this, it is superposed on « pi^ 
finte ohiKuher. The returning air, witJi u sllglit ac- tired paper and exposed to the light; PvMii^hthidlt' 
eedtioti of heat from the furnace, produces aoother ing through the shadows, which, b^n^ reversed, at» 
effedtive stroke of the piston: heat, which would transparent, blackens the paper, whereas the light*, 
otherwise have been wasted, is thus retained, and a being opaque, stop the tight from acting on the eonsi* 


have succeeded. In 1H53, Captain Ericsson tried a CatoTSBS, hal-oi'^ers (6r. kafeyerct, good old men), 
very bold experiment, with his cnloric-engine. Hein- is a general name given to the nonks Of the drew 
trodneed it into the EHcuon, a first-class vessel of the church. They follow the rule of St, Bseilv whom they 
ordinary steam-boat, pattern. The register of the ship regard as their father and founder. Th®** “t® three 
was l,ti03 tons, and she was furnished with paddles, degrees among them : the novices, who CSBed 
Instead of one funnel, however, she bad four small chart; the ordinary professed, colled JficroiiAehtii ; and 
tubes, gaily painted in white and gold. The caloric* the more perfect, c^ed Megaloehem, TheyJate like* 
engine consisted oflwo pairs of cylinders, connected in I'wise divided into emnobites, anohorete, end ledusesui. 
their action, but not placed side by side. Each pair They have four Lents, the first and greatest Of whieh, 
was composed of two cylinders, of which the lower for the resnrrectiob of our Lord, i» cslied the geSSid 
one was much the larger. The upper was called the nuiirantain, and lasts for eight Weeks. HiUiDB dxis 
'• supply cylinde®,'* the lower the ** working cylinder." Lent the religious drink no wine. All the UKOiks af» • 
The diameter of the working cylinders was Iflh inches, obliged to labour for the beuefit of the monastery as 
and that of the supply, 137 inches each. This enor- long as they continue in it. The most couSidwable 
mous bore, however, 14 and 12 feet alternately, was monastery of the Caloyers in Asia is that of Uhmiit 
found insullicient to perform the work required. Sinai, which was founded by the emperor dlustinieii, 
Ericsson afterwards reduced the sise of the ctTinders, and emlowed with 60,0(3) crowns revenue. Th*y kayo 
and used highly compressed air. All the results, how- a]».) numerous monasteries in Europe, tha most oelB* 
ever, were unfavourable. Caloric-engines, for per- brated of which are those of hloiint Athos, in Macado- 
forming tighter work, such as printing, Ac., are much nia. There are also female Caloyers, or Gredk; nmils- 
nted in North America, and, with additional improve- who likewise loiiow the rule of St. Basil, but thefi mute 
ments, it is probable that they will be very eitenaircly aerie.s are always dependent on some monastery, 
employed. Cxitha, kM'-iha, (Or. kaiathot, a goblet), iu Bot.j, 

CAtoiuMiETSB. (&» H»at.) agon, of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 

Cai/Ot«oms,* n-hi('-ro-pM (Gr.lvilos.boautiful,tropis, citJacia;, tribe JSelleliore®. The species C. pahosMik 
keel,in allusion to thekeelof the flower),in Bot.,agon, coniroonly known as the Marsh Marigold, grown 
oftiopical plants belonging to the nat. ord. Asetepia- in marshy places, and has showy bright yellow flow^, 
daeem. The species C.ytnuiiteo or proecra yields the Cautbot’, kSV-irop (Sax. coWpwppe), apiceeof irM 
medicinal bark known as Mudur bark, which has been consisting of four sharp spikes projecting from a eofii* 
much employed in India for the treatment of cutaneous mon centre in such a man- 

s^ections, and occasionally as a substitute for ipcca- ner that three of the points 1 

ounnha. It contains » peculiar principle, called muda. will rest on the ground and jl 

Tint, The fibres of the bark are known under the the fourth stand upright /ft 

aames of At and Afadur^Ares. The bark of the root in whatever way it m.av ha /■ 

of C. Samiltmtii has similar properties, and is said thrown from the hand. A; j ... " A . 

to yield the fibres termed r«rcKm. Caltrops are sofiietimes 

CAUoTTlsts, or Ls K.^6 IMB»it B® lA ClMTTF, M- thrown down before in- ' 

W-ift*, the name of society of wits and satirists fantryorartilleiy.toehcclc ' ' ^ 
ill Franco during the reign of Louis XIV., at the head a oh^g® of cavalry, or in % ?■ 

of which were Torsac and Aimon, ofiloers of the royal a breach to impede the \l .s/*" 

guard. They took tlieir name from calotte, a little cap, advance of the storming \f 

Wich-as was worn bythe monks to cover the tonsure. If party; they are, however, 

any public character committed a ludicrous or stupid far more injurious to ca< ■ 

blunder, the society would send him a patent to wear vMiy than infantry. Cal- cambop. 

tho calotte as a protection for the weak part of his trops are sometimes called crow's-feet, 
head. The Brins of t)ie society consisted of various in- CAt,t’JnlA, ktl-lttm’-bo., the name given to a root very 
•igoia of folly, and it had for its motto, Cest requcr extensively used in medicine as a BtomooUio a«d inild 
desucoir rive. As it numbered among its members tonic. It takes its name from Colombo, in t^ylon, 
many persons of high rank, it was possessed of con- whence it was first brought. (See JoiTBOBHCtA.) 
siderable power, and, at length, became so audacious Caii!«bt,ot PtpK o» Fbac®, th® name 

M to attack even royalty itself. It was dissolved by given by the Nortb-Americaii Indians to a tobacco* 
toe minister Fleury. At the time of the Keformalion, pipe of a particular coustraotion. The bowl is of 
the term rigime dt la ealoHg was applied to priestly polished marble, and the atcra is of strong r®ed, 2| 
*uVe< .. I'oet long, and adorned with locks of wotuomshidr and 

CaloTTn, kHV-o-itpt (Ur, halos, beautiful, fupos, 
impressiou), a name given to a process An photo- 
graphy discovered 1^ Mr. Fox-Talbot. It is often \ § 
ealted the Talbotype, but the name at the head of t ' 
tkit paragraph is the most usual. The method of 


dried, and laid on a bath of nitrate of silver. lodMe CAttritEr. 

of is formed, and the pmier is washed in clean 

srater, and dried. When ex^tned in a good light, it feathers. When nB«<yn treaties and emlm*«es, tu* 
i* fonnd to b® bf a delicate nBnary-ycUow oolottr, due Indians fill the caliinJSt with the best tobo^, aM 
'to tiwfondnation of iodide of silver on the si)rface.Itis present it to those with whom they tove_ewmuw 
niiidnadato^tiTCtoikeUfr^l'%^^filaidi>nas01atimt any importtot bntoHss, smoking out of K ,toe»aow*» 
4(# 




vilervtiiem. iireeeel'it^iaatraBfem is • xwuk of 


CAimarr, iStt lioat^) 

CAXiinranc, OaVb Of, in m olA kw of Seotlai^, vas 
em «atV bolH pai^^ to »lawniit xaigrbi W or» 
damea to b^theiia^ tiieir oouuael. that 
belieaed &aw ease to he trite and good. The 
oi^ict wito to pperent rash and unprincipled iawauita. 
An Aet of S<to (let rebruary, 1715) requirea, 
^toat before eabiiog the oath, a snm shall be couatgiied, 
'to Iw forfeited to the other party on bis deponing in 
the «Q)rniiifl<ive. Tbough still recoguized, it is now 
vitodniohknown in practice. 

ClxyaK^, IsuV-m-re, in Roman Catholic conntries, 
to v ntone gireni ftom the mount «m wliicb Christ tras 
ipctteifiel}, to ceTtain places either adjoining a church 
tor outside a tonni, where are represented various 
tontes df the passion of our Lord. Ouo of the most 
Mlsbrated is that of Mount Valerian, near Paris, 
vlriah is composed of seven chapels, in each of which 
ilKniie iuystery of the Passion is represented. 

• CztiVtKtSH, tafi'-cia-iv*, is the name given tocertain 
toeological doctrines, after John Calvin, the celebra¬ 
ted reformer.. Generally, all who hold these doctrines, 
of whatever sect, are termed Calvinists j but it is ap- 
nlied more particularly to the reformed churches of 
owitaerland and Germany, as distinguished from the 
Xstherau. Iiutlier, notwithsiaudiug his dauntless 
eonxage to opposing the corruptions of the papacy, 

. cetmned many things which gave offence to a number 


ration images, altars, wax tapers, private confession, 
and the mass. To all of these Calvin was opposed. 
He declared the Chureh to be a separate and indepon- 
deal body, endowed with the power of legislation for 
ttself,.aud left to the civil magistrate little more than 
the privilege of protecting tlm Church and providing 
for its Wants. Ho maintained that tlie Church ought 
to governed like the primitive Church, only by 
^rnods andpresbyteries, that is, by assemblies of elders, 
cotopoeed both of clergy and laity ; and that among 
the clergy all are by the law of Christ equal in rank 
and switbority. His religious discipline was wrverc, 
«nd .excommunication was a civil sentence. In 
Vdivtoity, Calvin was an implicit follower of St. Augus- 
ttoe, apd taught, with the great Latin father, the 
jlootttoe of the absolute decrees. The leading doc- 
tiitoee of Calvinism, as opposed to Arminianism, and 
*!( explained and con Armed by the synod of Dort, are 
this five following:—1. That God bn.s cb.osen a certain 
number of the fallen race of man unto eternal glory 
before the foundation of the world, without the least 
: foresight of faith, good works, or any conditions per- 
by the creature, and that the rest of mankind 
Ito iraa pleased to pass by and ordain to di-vliononr 
and wrath tor their sins. Predestination, however, is 
iietd not to affect tlie agency or accuuntablencss of 
towatures, or as being to them any rule of conduct. 
VB the contrary, they are supposed to act. as freely. 
Bad to be as much the proper subjects of calls, 

t romises, and threatenings, as if no decree csisted.— 
, That though the death of Christ lie a most perfect 
Baorifioe and satisfaction for sins, abnn.iantly saiBeient 
itocOsplate all those of the whole worldand though on 
i|Usground the gospel is tube preached to all mankind 
, .todtoerimtoately, yet it was the will of God, that 
'<ICwjst, by the blood of the cross, should etBcaciously 
mdeam those, and those only, who were from eternity 
rtoeptod to salvation, and given to him by tho Father. 

3^1 all mankind are totally depraved to con- 
iMtotieoto Oif too fall of Adam, who, being tbeir 
istotod head, his sin involved the corruption of 
‘m. hts polarity, which corruption renders them 
ttolhldl*. b-f tocmselvos to do anything truly good, 

■ toiposfts Giem to bis righteous displeasure, 
'bowito. Ibis wodd and in that which is to come.-i- 
whom Hod has predestinated unto life ho is 
j^toiWWd to :toa appointed time effectually to call by his 
-wordaad s^rit out of that state of sin and dsiitb to 
wHtto they *r« .by nature, to grace and salvation by 
' That those whonl God hath effectu- 

etdied mid sandtifled by his spirit, may fall par- 
’ -fiiifeti or for w ttme, but todU ftover fall finally, from a 
gtf j^Boe, .These tetoeis, however, are not held to 
extent by sH who bear the name of Oalvtoists. 


CbtiycMcnto 


There «e some who consider that titvr fp> too dw, 
and these are hnown as Hodersto CuTmistei Mtd 
there at« others, known » High CsHaisti, who thfnlt 
that they do not go tor emmgh- (hdvitdsm 
existed to its greatest purity to to* city 
whence it extended into Germanyt Pramee, the fluited 
Provinces, and*Hritain. In Germany toe fidlwem df 
Calvin constitute the Reformed Chnrch. In. Rraao*, . 
Calvinism was abolished by the revocaGoa of .tba e^licl 
of Xautes. In Holland it still continues to be to? 
prevailing religion. In England it was adopted aaa 
made the public rule of faith m the reign of RdwatdTlij 
but since the time of Rlizatieth it has been on, to* 
decline, though latterly a revival has been ttotogptoe*. 
lu Scotland, Calvinism, as'cstablisbed by Achn KbcX, 
ihe disciple of Calvin, has been most cndBring-aBd 
e.Tists there in its greatest pnrity. Generally, hoif- 
ever, the extreme doctrines of Calvin may be said to 
be rapidly losing ground, though Calvinism, iu it* 
milder form, is the professed creed of PrcsbjthrtoBS, 
ImlependcQts, Baptists, Methodists, Ac., to both to* 
Old and the New world. 

Caxx. (Aec Cxtcresi.) 

Czxyc.iSTTHicjj.i:, ktil-e-lrnu-thai'-tg-*, in Bot., the 
Cafyeaiiihut fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plaiits 
iu the sub-class Caljji*i(loree~ These arc shrubby juaafs, 
greatly'resembling the Itosoeea, but they differ to 
having opposite leaves, which are always simple, 
entire, aud cxstipulote; sepuU and petals numerous 
and similar iu appearaucej st«inen| with authers ad- 
little and turned outwards; and lamy to having con- 
voluto ootyledoiis. Them arc but two genera, Calg- 
cuutJan and Chimo»anf.hut, the species of which ora 
natives of Japan and Rorth America. Tlie flowers 
have a peculiar aromatic fragrance. The bark of C. 
floridut, the Carolina oHspicc, is soractiRtes used in the 
United States as a substitute for cto«iM).<on-bark.' 

CAtrcBSACKx:, hiif-e-ss-mi'-se-e, in IJot., the Chto- 
etra fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledoiuius plants to the 
sii.b-cta.ss Cnrollijlvra. They are ezelusivelynaGves of 
South Aincrici), and hold an intermediate positiOB 
between IMpeaeiiin and Comporitm; being distin- 
gui.sficd from the former by their alternate leaves, by 
ihe absence of involucels to’tlie individual floreta of the 
cajhtultt, by the vttlvBto Hsstivation of the corolla, and 
by their monadelphous filaments and partially-united 
anthers; from the Camposita:, by the anthers being 
only partially united, and by this pendulous albumi¬ 
nous seed, with superior ra'hcle. The ppiperties and 
uses of these herbs are unknown. 

Czi.i’Cii'toB.*, kal-e te-fior'-t, to Bot., a sub-claas of 
Dicotyledoiun, comprising plants with flowers having 
the following gtweral characters:—Calvx and corolla 
usually present, the petals of the latter oeiug generally 
di.stiupt, but sometimes connate (slightly cunuected); 
stamens perigynous (borne on the calyx, but free from 
tho ovBjy), or else epigynona (apparently seated on 
the orary). The Ciihtmjlorat arc sutidivided into #«w’- 
mvih anti Mpig^ntt. Iu the first of these snbdiviaions, 
tlie calyx is free, or nearly so; the stamens arc usually 


perigynous, and the ovary is superior. In tho seeontf, 
tho calyx is more or less adherent, and the ovary ia- 
fcrior. Professor Bentley describes flfty-ouo wtiyoi- 
flond orders; namely,— 

Sub-din. 1, Pm^ywai.—Cclfwitrlcese (tb* Bpinfftodr** 
ord.), 8tackhousiaccfe, Staphyleacem (the Btodder-imt 
ord.), VoobysiaccRi, KhaninaceiB (tfaeBuoktoora or^, 
AnamiriUacea: (the Casbew-not ord.), SaiiiaoMB, Cto- 
naracem, Amyrid8c<;.x! (the Myrrh a!.id Fraukineen** 
ord.), Leganiinusie (tho Bean ord.), Moriugau^ass, 
sacea (the Hose ord.), Calycanthaccm, Lythrawm, 
Saxifragaccee, IlydrBngn.acem, Henzlovtoceo), Otuuml- 


bryacete (tho Ice-plant ord.), PasMttoraoeis (tb* Rsa- 
sion-flower ord.), MaluvuerUiaceae, Tumcakieeteii Ba« 
payacete, Pongiacem. 

A/(ft-dw. a, iijiiyynis.—.Oncarbitaoe* (th* Gowl or 
Cucumber ord.), Loasoce®, HomahaoMB, OaotacMlB 
(the Cactus ord.L Qrossolariaoe® (the GooMbeny or 
Currant ord.), Bscalloniaoe®, ^liladotokaem* lib* 


Byrtogaord.), Myrtaccac (the Ityrtto o>d.)i I®(ytoi- 
dace® (the Brazil-nut oril:), Oha'm®Uticiaae(e,Barvi'iig- 
ton iucc®, Belvisiocc®, M dastotoace®, G*aj»io«<a 
(the Eveuing-primrot* ord.),Itotoitog)>cc«(t^^^^ 



.1 




OaliftteB* 


Cambrian Bocka 


tail t»i.), CkitelnrotaeW Hyrc^iaisti orA-b IQiieor 
paonokK (die Maa^ttva ariii), Aliui4!iiw««^omae«ni 
HiBMMitriidtteaa (tbe WitcA^utfel ord,}« BnmiMew, 
tTsiltcBifom, JintbaMia (tkelrrerd.). 

©ftWMiWB, (Or^ iMfO^ww^ 

fai d««^, A );«ii. 6f tril(H^toa, «o name)} i>6iii th« ob- 
flcmeitir 'mi«2t Iona haug '*'’^ nature ef tlteae 

foa^onutaeeam. llte gena* bcloogs to tbe Silnrinn 
q^am, aad is twrUenlMiy well ropresented in tbe 
Indlow Focfct. It M diatnimiitbed byito OTote, con- 
-tine, and d^>lj>trildbect ^ell or enut, which is oeca- 
•idnally found coiled tip like tbe onuieM#, or wood* 
Ioiue> Xbe most abundant species is C. BlumenhaeUi, 
wbidi has l(»ig been known as the Pudley looust. (Stt 
TiotOBcn!.) 

O^TE, (Chr.), in Bot, the external enre- 

loM of the flowier. It is composed of modi And leaves, 
(Mled eepobi, which are nsualiy itreen. Within the 
whorl or sepals there is generally another whorl of 
leavee, called the oorolla (which »e«), hut sometimes 
the calyx is the only envclope of the parts of fructifi- 
oaUon. The caiyx may either ooniHst of a nnmher of 
separate sepals, as in the poppy, buttercup, and wall¬ 
flower, or these parti may be more or less united, as 
in the fuchsia, melon, and tobacco. In the former 
case, the ealyx is termed pofysepalews or piAyphgUom ; 
in the htUer, wcaosepci'ous or momphyllous, ot, more 
C(»reetly, gama»tpaU>«» or gamophylhut. Sepak are 
litenerally of a more or less oval, elliptical, or oblong 
farm, with the extremity either blunt or acute. In 
their direction they are ermrf, or pointed upwards; 
emmivSHt, or turne’d inwards; eliverjje»t or patiiloui, 
spreading outwards; or if their apices are turned 
downwards, rtik-xed. When of the usual green colour, 
they are said to bo^fmesoBS or Aeriaceons; butVhon 
odoored, as in the fuchsia and tropwolam, peialoid. 
Whatever be its colour, the external envelope must be; 
considered as tbe calyx. In describing apolyscpalous 
cslyz, the number o'f parts is iadioatrf by the prefli 
of a iireek numeral; thus a tnttpaluus calyx has three 
sepals, a pevtmrpalottt calyx, five ; and so on. W^hen 
the sepals are of equal sise and like form, and 
arranged in a symmetrical manner, the calyx is said 
to be regular; when they are of different sixes and 
forma, ib is irregular. In a monosepaloDS or gamo- 
sepalooB calyx,’ the parts adhere in various ways. 
Thus the union may only take place near th» base, as 
in the piraperuol, when the calyx is said to be parti/c; 
or it may extend to aliout the 'middle, as in the cen¬ 
taury, when it is e!r/1 or Jiteured; or the joining may 
leave but a small portion of each sepal free, as iu the 
lychnis, so as to form a toothed calyx; or the union 
may be complete, as in the ohrysantbemum, in wluob 
case the ealyx is termed entire. The number of par¬ 
titions, fissures, or teeth, i.s also iudicated by Latin 
Dumorals, as in the. termsywiw^Me-jwirrite (five-parted), 
qainqve-JId (flve-eleft), and quinque-dentate (flve- 
toollied). In a uionosepalotM calyx the part formod 
by the union of the sepals is sometimes calleti the 
tube, the free portion toe Ki»5, and tbe orifice of the 
tube the tkroai. The tulje of tbe calyx sometimes 
adheres, more or less, to the ovary, as in tbe iris, goow*- 
berry, ettrmnt, and in all plants of the Comjwsitc 
order. When sneh adhesion takes place, the calyx is 
said to be adherent or lupetior, because it appears to 
arise from the snnimit of the ovary. When there is 
no such adhesion, the ovary being quite distinct, as in 
the wallflower and bntterenp, the calyx is described 
ns yree, tten^Mcrentf or injirior. Many Other terms 
which are st-nnetimea appli^ to the calyx ore explained 
under the heads Lhaf, Coboixa, and 'sStiOWRB. 

Cail, hh», in Machinery, a plate with curved aides, 
fixed on a rovolriug shaft tor converting a rota- 
t»»rr motion into a rectilinear. For instatn'ie, in the 
ortlinary tilt-hammer a cam is fixed on a shaft, and 
sis it revolves, depresses the end of a lever, upon the 
other end of which is fixed the hanuncr-head. Cams 
are also called tappets and wipers. 

Oa'KauaourKs, kfi-m.rd'-da~iUee, the name of a 
redigions order established by St. Komuald, a Bene- 
dl«Un« monk, in the vole of Usmoldoli, near Artaso, 
hk Apennines, in 101:9, wd afterwards oonfinned 
ty Akoesndw 11. in 1078. They were originally her¬ 
mits, hving in separate cells as their wealth 
teereaMd, they came to assoeiato together in ooBveats. 
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Tfaey,jajBtd)]r'':spread,'' and .fis _,. _ 

into Frimitei fSetmanr, and rpland. Thay _ 

%hita.and observe the snstere ttdas of tlh» 
Beaedicuhea.; but ae ah order they are now alOMiV 
extinct/; 

CaXxxx IfFvTKBd, ke-mo'-ra, a false or wild tmfi* 
meg, obtained from the Aemdielidiiaa .Annorw; Olplailii 
of the Laurel ord„ groning in pohum. It is 
known os tbe Ackawa nutmeg by theimtives, w!bo sHu* 
plOT it as a spice. 

CxMjLBixLx, hSm-a-rima(Bp., alttQe olwttibetr, 4iiia* 
of eamora, a chamber), is a word borrcTwed ikom SpOh^':', 
and employed in modeni poUtioal i^guagejpowtims^ . 
the influence of secret and anscep^ited coonetoeko 
in matters of state or goveranient. To BpaiJbWhef* , 
the term was first used, this infiaence bos; ns^ »’ 
perniciona cft'ect. Under Ferdinfmd.Tli. thb 
was'opplied to those flatterers by whoin thAt m<^aHihi 
was rnostlv influenced, and who were geimmlJy 
without talent, and opj^sed to every tohd Of rrfocm 
The word was also much used in Fronde dneiug thsr 
reign of Charles X. 

CxMASsiA, kS-mtW-**-a (from g«anosh, ito xmthv 
name), in Hot., n gen. of plants belonging toM(enat.:Otd« 
Liliaeree. The sncciea C. eecuUnt*, ahOtive of IfOrlih 
America, has edible roots, which are used by <hd®ed 
Indians under tbe name of quamaek, 'Sbfy ore oImo 
known ns biscuit-roots. * 

OAMATBr, kdm'-a-yu.—X paint mgwxeontedlh dijSsm 
entshadcs of onccoronr is ssidto beei* eowi^pftt. M»0 •' 
term may bo applied to drawings in sepia and lodialt 
ink, and even to those in chalk and pencil. lA** 
nymons with Wio expression “ moBochrome ;_** but'ifc 
was also originally applied to paintings in wmoh mosw ’ 
than one colour appeared, althot^ one psrtieiflar 
tint prevailed, and almiMt conccaledthe oth«w. 

Cawbub, kdra'-ber, a term used in Carpentry tb denote 
the convexity in tbe middle of a beam to prevent tto 
becoming bent by its own weight, or tbe weight it htia 
to sustain. Camber tlip is a piece of wood Wiryed 
differently on each side, for drawiiig the iqiper »ml 
under lines of straight brick arches. 

Camsto, kHm'-be-o (Lst., I Cliange), is a term Sd4B#s- 
times used in the roereantite phraseology of srasdoBO 
countries, particularly of Holland, in the sense of ,di- 
changc. 

Cambibc, ilm’-hiet (Ital, enwAwta, a banker, mdwvfr 
changer), is a term applied to one who exchwvgeS forWigjk 
money, or deals in foreign notes or bills of exchange^ 
It is also applied to a book iu which the weiglm^ 
measures, ana moneys of different countries sro eou- 
verted into those of one particular place; oa, Keffy** 

“ Cniversai Cambist." 

CAM»itrii,b(i«'-4<!-u» (Lat.cani6w,Ichattge);iBliot.. 
a layer of vitally active ceils placed on the ont«de ox 
each annniil zone of wood in an exogenona stmn. Itia 
from this that the new layers of wood and liber aro* 
formed. The cells of which it is composed are of * 
very delicate nature, each consisting of a thin waU off 
cellulose, within which are situate a primordial ntrieleA 
a nucleus, and abundance of protoplasm. (See OxXin.) 
The cambium-layer is dormant during the winter, at 
which time llio bark is firmly attorned to the wood 
beneath; but in spring it is’ in full ootivitf, beiiiff 
charged with the elaborated sap of the plant; and th<A 
the bark may be separated from the wood beneath. 
At alt seasohs, however, the bark and the wood b*» ■ 
orgairically connected, and can only bo ecMratod by 
rupturing the delicate cells of the cambittm-iayer. 

Cakbogi!, improperly GairiiociS, feiw-hogir.^a gm» 
resin ernded br one or more species of Garirfnfo, tree* 
found priiieipaily in Siam. It rs solnWe in sieobol, and 
forms an emulsion with water. It is much nsed 
pigment, and also oeoasionally in m^icine. Jt OBts, 
when swallowed, as a powerful drastic pm^tive. A 
specimen of Siam caroboge, analyied by Ur. Obrwtison,' 
contained 7i per cent, of resin and 23 per cent; "*5*^: 
bin, thereat being moisture. Its use as a mediCTno 
roust be carefully regulated, as the slightcwt oviem^ 
causes violent purgation and vomittog. It m “Wdw 
form a considerable portion of a certain quack . 

cine sold Iw a self-ciwiititnted ** CoUeCT. 

CiiiBiUAir RocKB, Jm'-bre-au, in Geoj.. a ter m ag* 
plied bv Professor Sedgwick to tbo lowest 
iferouB rocka, oa aooount of their extensive 








iMot in North Wile*^ MdeoOjr oaQed Ctanbrio. Ao« 
wording to th« e ln orig i ^ on of tibo ^ovcrntnOBt e«ok>> 
gictl oaiteyi^ tho ftetti u ot ttresent ]iimitea to a 
eeri(» of aahdttonai,' 1 ^ and alatea, wluoh 

nndorlia too BQntian lotigtdar atrata. (diM SuOxuar 

;' ^AM»!ata« ;a fina Unen fabrio, first ihade 

' at OaiabraT; hOaoo its nme. It bears tbe same 
Tefatiim to Iwea tb^ mosbo does to oalico. Scotch 
catabriofamade of bard'twistedfotton. The French 
laaterial jtatiste, so ihaeb used for printing, is a cotton 
aiaiabrio. 

bfaircaCBnFT. (Ses SszM Codex.) 
.paxaaifiox, UitItebSitx or, kaim'-bry, one of the 

of Fogland, is 

C' citoatira in the town of Cambridge, fi-oin srhicb it takes 
ftS 'same. Its early history is inroited in much oh- 
, .aOttrity, bat it seems to hare originated in certain 
Sb(|>oOis established hero abont the 7th century, £d- 
' Slder, son of dlfred, is said to have erected, 

Id hia ovm expense, halls for the students and chairs 
dad seats for the doctors, at the same time appoiuting 
■r['..'p»aohm and adopting other necessary measures for 
. - the snceess of the institution. Some, however, main¬ 
tain that a regular system of education was not intro¬ 
duced till 1109, when JofTrid, abbot of Croyland, having 
aent some learned monks, well versed in philosophy 
and the other sciences, to his manor of Cottenham, 
near Cambridge, they went daily into that town, i 
triwre. In a hired bam, they cave lectores in the 
acieuees, which were attended by a Urge concourse 
Ofatudents, The earliest charter known to have been 
granted to the university is that of 15 Henry 111. 

• <1^9}. At this time, tbe students lodged in tbehonses 
w the Citizens, and the extravagant demands for rent 
gave rise to numerons disputes , between the scholars 
smd townsmen; and hence the king ordained tiiat 
ibzeire be appointed, namely, two masters and two 
Mi^ctable and lawful men of the town, to fix the 
xent to be paid by the students for lodgings at a 
seasenable rate. Afterwards, hostels or halls began 
to be ratabfished, where the students lived at their own 
oharges, under the superintendence of principals, who 
were responsible to the chancellor for the conduct of 
their pnpils. The first endowed college was that of I 
St. Fetor, founded in 1257; and, as the colleges began 
ta increase, the hostels disappeared. Of the other col- 
ksgest^five were incorporated during, the 14th century, 
fetir U3 the 15th, six in the 16th, and one. Downing 
Odltge, in 1800. All of these colleges are maintained 
li^ibe endowments of their several iounders and bene- 
wetors. The university obtained its first formal charter 
«r privileges from Kdward 1. in 1291, and subsequent 
, abi^rs, with various privileges, were granted by £d- 
arard II., Edward IIL, Bichard II., and Henry IV. 
AdditionalprivilegeswereconferreduponitbyHenry'V., 
»dwi^ rv., Henry VII., Henry VIII., and Queen 
IBfizafaeth, in the third year of her reign. By act of 
padimnent, 13 EUz. c. 29 (1370), all preceding 'grants, 
gjrmu Henry III. downwards, were confirmed, and the 
wniverdjy was declared to be incorporated by the name 
Wf '^ihe chancellor, masters, and scholars of the Uni- 
. . Wsrsityiof Cambrid^.*’ In 1614, James I, conferred 
fitvaMatt the right ofsendingtwo membersto the House 
Commons. The present university statutes were 
.. ACtaitnned by Queen Victoria, by order in oonncil, 
\ iSJadJuly, IfiBS. The university *■ is a union of seven- 
tana edueges or societies, devoted to the study of 
ieamiag and kaovi'lcdge, and for the i>etter servi^ of 
...'HHi.i<obarch and atate." Each college is a body cor- 
•' IKlratiti bound by its own statutes, but is likewise (M.>n- 
trafiad by the parsmountlaws of the umversity. Bach 
' Wf fkm aevcnti^n colleges or departments in this literary 
swfstUtBc famishes members both for the executive and 
, JCigsalative branch of its government. AU persons who 
•lwtnaaten ofstrts ar law, or doctors in one or other 
jdT ^ three foonldda, da. divinity, law, and physic, 

. Itanag tiieir xtaraes n^n the university register, have 
'I wotHln this assembly or senate. Their meetings are 
h«ddin the fanate-hoose, The council of tbe senate, 
MtsbUshed 19 A fiOViet, C. 8S, consists of the chan, 

. eefier, eieei'Cbancellor, four heads of eoileges, four 
iwofsssors of the uiiiirerslty, ami eight other members 
efthnaeoate/ehosm from the electoral roll publisbed 
by the mew'olmuueiUbr. ; Two of the beads of colleges. 


dthar wie!hbaRf:'ii#:i^a; 

senate, are elaeted by the persona t^osanai^ jam on 


bdiwait can be brought before Hmasatate, iwwtteia 
befme the beginning of each teim^ the vtCa^mmaos^ 
pubfiidies alist bf the several days on ww#t a 
gation or assembly of the senate will be held lek trwni' : 
aotinguniversity business. Thesefixed daySooenrabaiA 
once a fortnight; but, in ease of emergen^, the 
chancellor may stmimon a congregatitm ft* the 
patch of extraordinary business, three rtos noHo^of 
such meeting being previously given. The pginchNa 
officers intrusted wjth the executive we the dMaetih>% 
high steward, vice-chancellor, commiwsiT, «»d aacea* 
sor. The okaneeUar is the head of the whinetudswa^, 
and presides over aU oases relating to that bow- 
In him is vested the sole executive authori^ ndtmt 
the precincts, except in matters of mayhem andfeloBy. 
The office is tenable for two years, or for snoh longer 
period as the tacit consent of tbe uciveriuty may 
choose to allow. The high tteteard has siieciol power ’ 
to take the trial of scholars impeacbm of lelooy 
within the limits of the univerKty, and to hold and 
keep a list according to the established charter and 
custom. The viceStcnctUor is etocted annnally on 
the 4th November by the senate, and bis ofiioe em¬ 
braces, in tbe absence of the chanoelior, the execution 

_ A.*.!-.- _.. — I 


bolds a court of record for alt privileged persons and 
scholars under the degree of M.A. The assessor is 
an officer specially appointed to assist the vice- 
chancellor in his court. The se* viri hold office for 
two years, and their business is to bear and adjudicate, 
together with the vice-chancellor, aUaccusations against 
members not in sfntu pupillari for ofieucea agiunst tbe 
statutes or ordinances of the university. They may 
punish by deprivation or suspension of degrees, but 
there is liberty of appeal from their decision to the 
senate. Tbe public oraior is the voice of the scnsde 
upon all public occasions. The two proctors, who 
must be masters of art or law of at least tluree years* 
standing, or bachelors of divinity, ore elected annually, 
and their especial duty is to attend to tbe dist^line 
and behaviour of aU persons in iriatu jpupiUari, and 
to search houses of ill fame. Tbe rsgulraty sees to 
the due form of the “ graces," and registers them in 
the umversity records. Tbe two moderators super¬ 
intend the examinations of the candidates for honours 
in the mathematical tripCs. Two pro-proelort are 
appointed to aid tbe proctors. The three etquift btdMt 
attend the vice-cnanoellor, whom they precede with 
their silver maces upon tdl public occasions and solem¬ 
nities, and summon to the chancellor’s court ^ mem¬ 
bers of the senate. The two mtnabert ijf parliament 
are chosen by tlio collective body of the senate. The 
professors are paid some from the university eheSl^ 
others by her Majesty’s government, or from esiatetleft 
for that purpose. The annual income of the umver- 
sity is derived from various sources, tbe principal of 
which are the following i—the rectory of ButweB and a 
form at Barton, producing about £1,000 per annum; 

I the fees at matriculation and for degrees, and ftia 
profits of the nniversity press, in all probaUr 
amounting to between £3,000 and £6,000. Tno ftutu 
are managed by the vice-chaucellor, or by apeoUte 
trustees, and the accounts are examined annltwy % 
three auditors, appointed by the senate. The fsrsw of 
the university are three,—Michaelmaa, or October 
term, from the 1st October to the 16th J>edemb*r:| 
Lent, or January term, from the 13tb January to th* 
Friday helore Fuim.SuDday; and tha Batter, or 
Midsummer term, from the Friday after Baster-day 
to the Friday after Commencement-di^, which 6 
always tlie hist Tuesday but one of June. Thera age 
four classes of students:—1. Nabtcmen and /em^ 
eommonera, who are generally the younger soM of 4|iB 
nobility, or young inon of fortnao > and $to BO o4iad 
from having tbe privilege of dining at tim fid^ 
table.—2. Seholart, who we generally foundi^tlottp! 
members of Uieir rcspcctfte oolleges. elsWod bf idiHlitt 
examinatioo, or otherwise, from tbo. mo*t i^miiagg 
and distiuguishad of tlm stndebts, and. 






voriotuL advAntiuMj w hMvIsgl^thenf room* and com* 

tttona free, «w eiitor eJlo#«tto«a.—3. trift 

fom itie g^at {K)d]r of *tii« atttdettta, for 

thafr rtxn&a and cetmtioni, and in (fenerM ««^jiog 
no peentnarj' adTantaeM.—4. Stearti, -wbo are gene- 
raltt atttdentt of'iimUed means, and «ho usuatlr faaT^ 
eomxnous free, and receive variona emolnmentt, 
and are no longer required to perform the menial 
olBees that the; once were. A etudent is admitted on 
ibe boards of a ooUege, either b; a personal exainina- 
tion, or tbrougb a reccmnnendator; certificate signed 
bya master of arts of the university. If the eertifl* 
oito be deemed satisfactory, the name is at once, 
entered on the oollege boards, and the student tunally 
comes into residence at the October term following, 
irbeji the acadefhical year begins. During the first 
year of his coarse the undergraduate is a frethninn; 
daring the second ayitnior sopJt; and during the third 
IS senior $opk. The first university examination, tech- 
iiie^Iy termed the “ previous,” or lit tie go," takes 
place in the Dent term of the second year of the 
students course, and a oertlficate of having passed this 
examination is indispensalile to taking a degree. The 
subjects of examination are one of the four (Jospels in 
iQieorigiutd Greek, Paiey's "Evidencesof Christianity," 
on« or the Oreelr and one of the Latin classics, the 
Elements of‘Euclid, books i. ii. iii., and aritbmetio.' 
After the examination, the students are arranged in 
two classes,—tboSf who have passed with credit and 
those wbo have simply passed. Itejected candidates 
must attend the ne.xt year’s examination. Additional 
Snhjects of examination in mathematics are prescribed 
for those students who intend to be candidates for 
honours in mathem<rtics, classics, or the natprul or 
moral sciences; and no student is admitted toeiamina' 
tion as a candidate for such honours who has uot satis¬ 
factorily passed this additional examination. Every 
Student must have completed nine terms’ residence 
during two-thirds of each term, before bo can take his 
B.A. The examination for B.A. is termed the “ great 
go," and the candidates are called qutttiouvih. The 
examination of questionista who are not candidates 
for hononrs embraces the following suiijectathe 
Acts of the Apostles in the original Greek, one of the i 
€f^k and one of the Latin claasics, history of the 
!fog)ish Heformation, the first four and part of the 
sixth book of Euclid, together with such parts of alge- 
bii, mechamcB, and bydrostatioa as are prescribed by 
tW schedule. The examination of candidates for ma- 
tbeniatical honours, technically termed the “ mathe- 
msticai tripos," is confined to pure and mixed 
matbematios. It comTiieiices every year on (ho Tues¬ 
day after the 30lh of December, or "at the end of the 
tefitb term. At the close of the examination the name.s 
of those who have most distinguished themselves nre 
dMted inthreedivisions; yii.,v'ranplcrs,»frnioroptimet, 
aai juniur opUmrt, which eoustitnte i he tripos, or three 
orders of honour. ’The highest of all is the senior 
■wrangler for the year. ■' the greatest of English ae.'t- 
demicul honours." The examination of those students 
wbo oonteud fur honours in t he elassicnl tripos com¬ 
mences on the fourth Monday after the last Satur- 
day of Jamiarv in each year. The examination 
consists of translationi from English into Greek and 
Latin prose and verse; translations from (ho best 
Greek and Latin authors into English, and questions 
on ancient history. The names of those who pass this 
Examination with credit are arranged in a tripos, and 
diistingmshed a* first, second, and third class. Two 
Bcw triposes have recently been establislMKi for the 
moral and the natural aaicuces. The tubjecls for 
axamination in the former of these, are moral and 
iitoriital philosophy and logic, or history and political 
phitosophy, pobticnl economy and jurisprudehee; the 
anbjects for examination in the latter, are chemistry, 
botany, geology, mineralogy, and aoology, with com* 
jpirative auatoniy and physiology. Ko student is to 
M admitted to these examinations (excepting candi¬ 
dates for degrees y’aee aatafiK«) who has not pas>scd 
the examination in the additional matbematicaV sub- 
jeoM of the "previous axaminatton;" and nU who 
pass With eredit the examination for either of these 
lri|KaMni are entitled to admission to the degree of 
n.A. A B.A. may be admitted ad ineipUndum in 
smt^M at any tina AftEr thfeq years from the eomplo- 




Hpa of hie 'baeheior’s degree-, the toaSptors of 
y««? bmmmfftA eomplete M.A. % rw 

"Oommenoement-dsy." By the ngtfrmwtty afs^hslh 
degrees may be eonlnrred without restoEnea w Eitom- 
nations on peraons of certain ranlc or digi^jli.Aa 
bishops, privy councillors, noblemen, Ap. Aw Ja-A. 
must he of at least seven years' standing basijllM h* 
can he mlmitted to the degree of B.D., fttt'wJuMh 
degree the requisite exercises are one ■♦'act"; WfiB 
an English sennon.' A D,D. must be a B.D.offrwE 
years' standing, the exercises being One ** act"’ ,anjt jA; 
English sermon. The candidate for the degrMolleW.tf 
Is required to have kept nine terms at^fidsat, aud 
to have passed the previous eiaminatioa. ■ iTbpsumeeta 
of examination arc portions of the Boman oiijtlhsWi 
the constitutional and general law of England,'intor‘> 
national law, and general jurispmdence. The names 
of those students who pass this examination wi theredlt 
are arranged in three classes of honour. A» L.B. may 
take the degree of M.L. by incepting, as in arts, at a«iy 
time after the completion of three years from his to* 
anguration. An L.M. of five years' standing may pro¬ 
ceed to the degree of LL.D. after keeping an act. A 
student, before he can become an m.B., must havo 
re.sided nine terms, and have passed the pcsvingsvexv. 
aminaiioTi. Five years of medical study are regtiireg 
of candidates for this degree, except in the aase q# 
stndents who have graduated as B.,A., when fouryeaca 
is deemed sufficient. There are two examinations, tbH 
first of which maybe passed by the student after thiwa: 
years of medical study; the second, on the 
of his course. The subjects of the first exsOiiiiati'^ 
are chemistry, botany, comparative and hamah xdli^. 
tomyand physiology, materia medica, and pharihal^ 
and pathology; of the second examination, pathElp^ 
and the practice of physic, iffinical medioinCi iimdlw 
jurisprudence, and the medical treatment of Eufiilitil 
iuid obstetrical diseases. All persons ptobefeding-to 
the degree of M.D. are required to produce tortifitoiito 
of having been engaged in medical study dniciag^BEE 
years. The university also confers degrees ofbadpi^i^ 
and doctor of mnaic, the conditions for eitbet Ef 
are the same; namely, that the candidate be a inEtober 
of some oolloge, and that he satisfy the prof«(ni^ :E( 
miisic as to his proficiency in the art, more espeEuiBy 
by composing a solemn piece of mnsic, to be penoEi^i 


■fT xl fsT dll B »tr] 


nniversity. Besides the honour of oeenpying A h^h 
place on the tripos list, the university-holds out to 
the ambitious student stimulants to exertioii, in toe 

? rizes which ore annually submitted for eomj^tifioh; 

ha principal of these are the Smith prixes, tho itoati- 
cellor’s medals, and the university scholarships, ®hE 
number of rellowshipa ia 4i30, varying in value from 
£100 to £300; while some of the senior fallowshijp* 
are of the value of £500 or more. For further ^us* 
formation ou matters connected ■with the Univenalyf 
we must refer to the Gimliridgi Vuivenitj/ Cala^p. 
The following is a list of the colleges, with the dato 
of their foutidai ion, and number of members iU J870. 
A psrticular notice of each ooUEge will be foima ohdft 
it# alphabetical bead 

Memben ■nns.. JftWbS" 
Oiuxaua. Founded. " gmd.mUia SSa, 

Trinitv .. 1546 1,616' 54S fi.Ofl 

8t. John’s . 1511 1,012 361 I,#?* 

Cains ... .. 13« m 113 663 

Corpus Christi. 1851 229 lit Afg 

Emmanuel. 15S4 294 68 4W 

Christ's . 160S 258 »* 454 

Trinity Hall. 1:8.50 138 114 

Jesus'. 1496 147 104 299 

Cloro .. 1826 166 70 285 

Queen’s. 1448 165 61 ^ 

8t. Peter’s....... 1257 163 69 

Magdalene .. 1519 130 69 ^ 

fit. Catharine’s...... 1473 121 ^ ^ 

Sidney .. 1598 83 67 

Pembroke....—.... 1847 91 44 171 

Ktog’S. 1441 120 83 m 

Dovruiug .. ,, 

Total 5#^ 2;00X , 












miniaa «xp«ns« jb!t«aTT«<l by tbe 
»t aae of iS» ooUegM ia tfau» e»tittuit«d. aod th« di^* 
«iie« ii ii«4 aroidlt at Mijr of otbar floUeKea 


16 0 0 

.... 10 0 0 

^Ajtteodmcw^aaaetMdtiaM, &c. 6 5 0 

OoalB. 8 10 0 

OoUego piqrQmtB.. 5 7 4 

<50rt 0if Muit.... 20 12 6 

Xiuiadresa ... 5 8 0 


Total.i‘6It a 10 

> '0^ XiS)n'- 0 l (Xiat. camelu*).—Of this cen. ofiutua- 

’atfutotta rumlaants there are t«ro species,~1. the 
'ilMBttaqm camel (Chtaelat &iRfria»»«); 2. the Arahian 
tBaipal; or Dromedary (Cameluf JDrorutdm-iitl}. The 
lltpf & principally distioguishcd by its bumps beint; 
tyn> ttt number, whilst the dromedaVr has but a single 
Itlistp. The latter species is distributed over an im- 
newnae extent of eono try, being found iit Arabia, Persia, 
Southern Tartary, Egypt, India, and the Canary 
XalnndsL The common camel is notnearlv so abundant, 
it» geographical range much more 'limited. It is 
WhioipMy found north of the Taurus and the Himalaya 
ll^OQOtains. The structure of the camel ia beautifully 
•dwpted to its various uses, and presents one of the 
moA splendid pieces of nature's mechanism. Its per- 
•onal appearance ia anything but fascinating, and, 
nsirfstiniy, it would be more attractive on the score of 
nvrioaity than admiration. Practically, however, the 
csniel affords a good illustration of the truth of a 
oertaia old proverb, implying that goi^ looks are not 
nlitia^s a proof of utility. The camel is distiiiguisbed 
£rmu all other ramhiants, except the llama, by having 
iiwi&fOT teeth. The upper jaw contains sixteen teeth,— 
two inOisors, two canines, and twelve molars; the lower 
jaw, aix iuciaors, two cauiues, and ten molars—eighteen 
IS alt. The upper Up is swollen and divided, the. nos* 
tcila eUt obliquely, the neck elongated, the head long, 
ihe eyes very prominent, and the ears somewhat small. 
The legsof uis camel are long, weak-looking members, 
'tcwmlnatinji' with tvvo hoofs or toes, padded with soft 
caatUone uuderueatb, which enable the animal to walk 
Misntdty bn the soft sands of the desert. The stomach 
camel is a curious construction, and enables the 
**l*hip ^the desert” to carry a supply of water where- 
M may refresh itself on its terribly long and tire- 
•olne jQurneys over immense tracts of parched and 
aandydeserti where, fur da}'B and weeks sometimes, 
sot a drem of water ia attainable. The hump is corn- 
noted of gelatinous fat, which, by re-ubsorption, 
Iknmiahes the nnimal with sustenance when the nature 
of 43m country, or any other unfortnnate contingency, 
deprives it of a sup^y of food. Stored thus by the 
ndiB jUTongement of Providence, with water and food, 
tim aui^ traverse in safety the most unproduc- j 

tivo md arid country. So well is the nature of the | 
Wup understood in the East, that the condition of! 
tdie nhiinal h judged of, and its improvement aftci-a I 
lohS journey measured by it. It is not uncommon to j 
eW oamels come in after long and painful journeys' 
uMi tdlhbat straight backs, tbe hump having almost 
Mtirely disappeared. The services of tbe (.amel to the 
.wandering tnbes of Araiks, and other inhabitants of 
4^ Bast, cantmt be too higtily appreciated, or, indeed, 
imdwetood, by the people of civilized nations. The 
iwUsil load of » caravan-camel is aboutdvehundred- 
'but, on extraordinary occaaioTis, a strong 
gMaail .will cariy a thousaud pounds ! It will travel 
eifW:, nr nise miles an boar. The usual travelling 
q^eied of a caravan is eighteen miles a day. Tbe only 
of Europe in which this animal is found is at 
riMi hi Toocany. The date of tlie introduction of the 
into Europe Ui unknown. The nscfuincss of the 
' tBlfegsl Ug' • beast ef burden was not unknown to tim 
UWdeeil*. Xu bto ^lipturos we frequently find tdlu- 
nkUtt te the eamd; the three thousand of these aninude 
MUmging to Job lermin^ a considerable portion of his 
Xb the bdok of Diesis there are several 
ps^ueat notuMB . of tiie esmi^ which, eVea according 
to Jewish ohronolc^/would at leaet prove that this 
astltgal was g domesticated and useful servant of man 


tour mr fire thoosand yearn ngo, At whM miwtis 
period the camel roamed fA wga, «Ud and mML f* . 
onoertoia. The earlieit writers moke hMotlMik 
of ‘'Widmmelsr*' and when they dotioi it is not 
ni^kely jdtat dlltMion is made to oaimalt whtetn hh 
soma oeeksion, have esoaped hn>m oondai^ ocMea , 
set free. The pamei of the eamd ht differem eonmikt* 
are ah very similar. The Hebrew noma is Domal; it; 
is the Djemal of the .Arabs; Oamelo Of ^ Ithtiim} 
in Prance, Dhomeau; in Dermany, KameL . 

CxitBi. <Pr. ckoweaw), in Mar., a Macbinet 
used in Hollaud and Itussia, fur raising and eoriying 
ships over any bars or banks that may obstroet the 
passage of a river. It was invented by Biddter, .n 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, in the year 1688 <»> 1CW> 
A camel is composed of two parts, the outnided of 
which are perpendicular, and the iasidee commvet 
shaped BO as to embrace the hull of a shiponbofh 
sides. Each part has a small cnbiu, with euctw^ 
pumps, ten plugs, and twen^ men. They have oh 
deck also a large number of horizontal windloMee, 
from which ropet are fastened round the ship's hoO. 
When they ore used, the plugs are opened, and the 
water admitted until the camel sinks with the sldp| 
all the ropes are then made loose, and the veissd in 
allowed to float between the two sides of the^niacfhin*; 
on the ropes being tightened and the Water pumped 
out, the camel rises, lifting tbe ship with it; both nre 
then towed over the bar. This machine can raise a 
ship eleven feet, or, in other words, make her draw 
eleven feet leas water. Beckmann, in his “ History of 
Inventions,'' states that the Duteu first contrived to 
carry their numerous fleet over the sands of the 
Zuyder Zee by means of large empty chests fastened 
to the bottom of each ship; and that this eontrivanee 
gave rise to the invention of the oamel. 

Czhbl’s Harn is an article of commerce ift the 
East, where it is much used for other pnrposes than 
those to which in other countries it isa^^plied. The 
rough fabrics of the middle ages, called cametiHim and 
camelifum, were woven of this material; and, during 
our own time, the Arabs make of it stuffk for corpebi, 
tents, and wearing apparel. The Persians also apply 
it to sitnil.ir purposes. The French maonlaoturB hats 
from it. The line hair from which artists’ pencils ore 
made is imported from Smyrna, .Alexandria, and f^tt- 
stantinople, but it really comes from Persia. It it of 
three qualities—block, red, stud grey, of wfaiob the 
best is the black. The grey is worth only half at 
ranch as the red. 

CiMKiAsrA, M-me-l'.'-nd, in Bot., tbe Dold-of* 
pietnure, a gen. of ernciforons'plants. C. fccHda m 
sometimes founa growing in fields of corn and flax in 
Britain. C. eaiwa, which is a common field-plant ia 
France, has .seeds containing much fixed oil. 

Cauau.i.A, hi-mel'-li-il (hi honour of George Joseph 
Camellits, a traveller in Asia), in Bot., a gen. of pliata 
belonging to the nat. ord Tentelrvmuteeec, natives of 
China, Japau, and the north of India, and extensively 
cultivated as greenhouse-shrubs throughout Bnrppa 
and the States of America. The species C.japaiAiai, 
which, as its name indicates, is a natire of Japan, han 
received great attention from the florists of that 
country and of China from time immemorial. It bon 
shining leaves, ovate elliptical, almost acuminate, and 
serrate; flowers without stalks, generally soUtoiy, 
large, and rose-like. In its wild state the flowers ore 
red ; and tbe red single camellia is mnob prized ly 
gardeners as a stock on which to graH the fine dot^g 
varieties which have been developed by eoltivatitm. 
Some of these varieties are of Chinese or Japanesa 
origin; others have been raised in Britain, oontmetdai 
Europe, and America. Their o^onra are yariqte*;, 
and the varieties differ much in the form and poupon 
of tbe petals. Camellias flower in the antuiun, winter, 
and spring. They are propagated by enttinga a»d by, 
layers, or, when the finest varieties ore doOK vtitjt,; 
by grafting and inarching. The Hitj^eearoefila is oRiSl 
propagate by seed, and in this way the flB«st «tbplai 
for grafting are produced. Of the other speciiis enlti- 
voted, the most hardy, «id one bf the most beantpaV 
is C. reticulata. From this shd O. 
imleodid hybrids have bhen productid. seeds of 
C, olejfera, which is extensively eottifateR hh^.XShi^:' 
yield by exprostioh an exedUent Icii^ iff esmkdiil. : & 










ttfummm bM ietgmH II&wwb. jrbieb «M! mm to 
mftd m Miue mru of Ct^Ao for iUMunitir tM^ 
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paMhorJ .••Tbi* gnujo^ giinat vm, tiU within 
the but oentu^t Ikot oB^ nttlo knowD: i& ttiia Oountty^ 
but ii)»rer3resiiit^0'WMdonl>t8O;aii>d9oBUHrTcl,wbeii 

aAX..'- 4t%JtyKAnalM 


ioopk^, the fa«M of 0 deer, a neek pliant and grace- 
Ihl M the kwan'a, eo tall that tbcee tall men, mounted op 
eaih Other'i (bWders, ooaid no more than touoh ita 
far^ead, and vett to gentle and timid withal, that the 
intMetonr bwhing at its heels would put it to its utmost 
speed, which exeeods that of the hare or greyhound.'" 
—{Wil4 Sportt qfz&e World.) These, moreover, are 
luit ah the wonders connected with the animal in 
Otteation. Whet the elephant’s proboscis is to it, as 
regards a gpnsper and a feeler, so is the camelopard's 
tongue to U. Its oblii^ae and narrow nostrils arc 
protected by a euriona fringe of bristles, which it can 
at pleasure draw together, to the exclusion of the fine 
sand that the suffocating storms of the desert raise 
in donds. Its full and lustrous eyes are so wonder¬ 
fully appointed, that, without moving its bead, it can 
see bemnd, before, above; and thus defy Uie stealthy 
approach of its enemies. The legs of the camelopard 
have a ourioiiH, not to say awkward appearsace. The 
first impression one receives on regarding them, is 
that the bind ones are shorter than the fore. This is, 
however, illusory, and probabljr arises from the fact 
of ^e animal’s neck stretching in a line with its hock. 
In running, the hind lega ore lifted alternately with 
the fore, and are carried outside and far beyond them, 
while the long tail, tufted at the end like that of the 
buffalo, is curled above tbe back, and swings pcndnlum- 
thshion exactly as the nock moves. From forehead to 
ftirehoof the fuli-grown buck measures eighteen feet, 
while the female, which is more slender than the 
male, measures about three feet less in lieight. Hun¬ 
ters describe the flesh of the cameiopard oa being 
slightly scented with the porfuine of the mokaabi and 
other flowering shruiiS on vrbich it feeds. Gordon 
Cumming, however, makes mention of a still more 
extraordinary circumstance,—that the living body of 
the animal emits a delicious perfume. “ iv'o pen, or 
words, convey to a sportsman what it is to ride into 
the midst of a troop of giraffes. They emit a powerful 
poriiune, which, in the chase, comes hot on the i'aco, 
reminding one of the smell of a hive of heather-honey 
in Beptember."—(Cumming, JFire Tuan in SaiitAem 
Africa.) They congregate in herds of from twelve to 
twenty ; though at times as many os thirty, and even 
forty, have been seen in company. 

Cakko, ihJm'-e-o (Ital. eammeo). —When gems are out 
in relief, they are called cameos; but the term is gene¬ 
rally given to small scnlplures executed on those pre¬ 
cious stones which have two Layers of different colours. 
The exterior of these layers forms the relief, and the 
interior the background. Imitation oameos arc also 
made from shells, sumo of which are exquisite works of 
art. The sheUs generally employed are the bull’a- 
nioath, which give a pinkish-white relief, with an 
underlayer of red, resembling the sardonyx. The 
black-helmet gives a dark onyx ground, and the 
queeu's-oODch a deep pink. As these shells have 
three-Iwers of colour, tbe tints required for the dif¬ 
ferent figures and representations can Ik; toned and 
modified. Csmeca are also mode of artificial sub- 
staneesi'and glass was employed for this purpose by 
the ancients. The origin, however, of cutting cameos 
in ^ecious stones is very remote. The art is supposed 
to have bad its tise in Asia: it was practised in 
Babylon, aud wag 'transferred thence into Egypt by 
the Fhesuioians. It was then carried on by the Greeks 
and Eomsusi who brought H to great perfection. After 
the age of FCaxiteles, the art of cameo-cutUng became 
vhty iKipiilariniS reece:! They wore not only'used W 
orhanieuts of dross, bat were set in goblets, vases, 
lainpSiikc. Antiqaarians have notdocidoa as to whether 
tite jgeihs eommonly called Etruscan are Greek. Borne 
dtinldRg-cups at tliat time we|s made out of a single 
Moniv the outer aurfaoo forming one ouraao. Ihc 
. Omuga eatBoo^XiOW in ek Petersburg, is said bo lie 


tha finest Madmen fifths smtiqBa oaskteh lif oidatadMit' 
It m^ireanitB two heads, supposed to be those df VtaSg 


easy atul Burydiee. 4,4aimM> represMtikK 
Fsydie,in the aCarlboib<mhe(^^on,ii skid tol^ tik* 
finest ip Eo^aUd. The ForffiUid vam ld the Sdtidi 
MusMm u oPe of the mbst beaufiM spodkae^ iff fikP 
aneietit glaH oameo. The manufaetttre of sbaB easpoo* 
is very reoent. It oriduKCed in Borne In ISIS, aPd«tgp 
to the year IflW, was almost entii^oonfiped to Sta)/* 
A lar{^ Bomber of oameos are now adde hiPadsjt 
they are set as brooches, pins, Ao,, at^pmohoKirppfi 
ornaments. , 

CxUbbausticb, kdia'-sw'dl-tv'-fihs (ltd, n 

chamber), is a term sometimes emplv^ed to flsshtnM^ 
the Boieneo of public finance, or that hrauohof pobtiosl 
economy which comprises the means Of rsissog, aafi 
di^osing of the public revenue. 

Caheka Lucid a, kam'-e-rS 
chamber), an optical iiistrument intended to faefiiutw 
the perspective delineation of objects, la'T'Mit^ by ©*, 
Wollaston iu 1807. In its original form, iho pamsMt 
consists of a four-sided prism of glass, sat iP .a btaM* 
frame, which is supported by an upright tpd she oP 
eight inches long, having at its lower end! p soroir* 
clamp for fixing it to the edge of a tahhi,, .1^0 appear 
face of tbe prism, which is placed horiaorif^y, aiifi 
that directed towards the ooject to be dehneaiimda 
form a right angle, and tbe other tiro fMM foHP^ W^ 
obtose angle of The rays froux the object, fsppf , 

nearly perpendicnlarly on the first surfaee, enter the ' 
prism, and are tpotally reflected by the lower Mid hick 
surfaces to the eye, so that the object appears; ip 
the direction of the drawing-'board, or table, plfhml 
beneath the instrument. The eye is placea-pt fhfi 
edge of the prism, so that the rays from the drawfaiigf* 
pencil and paper may enter the pupfii together 
with the reflected ras's from the object. In thia 
way the draughtsman obtains a faint image of thfi 
object on the jKiricr, and if he be skilled in the use of 
the instrument, tie may trace the outline of we object 
with extraordinaiy Ild’elity. A piste of metal, with 
a email aperture as an eye-hole, is placed at the edim v 
of the pnsm niidcr the eye, eo that the refieetefi: 
rays and those Irom the sketching-point form pliQr 
very small pencils. By thus cutting off the WMimr 
oessary rays, the diffloiilty of using the instrniaask 
is greatly dimitoished, for the eye isfept to one poSelk; 
There are various improvements and modificatioius 
of the camera incida, the best of which is _thkt 
contrived hy Signor Amici of Hodena, in whieh is 
triangular prism is combined with a plate of glam 
having parallel surfaces. Tbe camera Incida has oeetl 
most successfully employed in delineating the forms of 
wonder and beauty revealed by the mioroseope, Tho 
instrument used for thia purpose resembles that eoni- 
moiily applied to landscape-drawing, but is provided 
with a liuiiig, which adapts it to the eye-piece of ^0 
microscope. The tfeel dito of Somroorinif is used 
by many roieroscopic draughtsmen instead of tbfi 
camera. This contrivance is a little disc of poB|died 
steel, placed at an angle of 4.')° with the eye-pieoe, 
so as to receive the magnified image of the obja^ 
and reflect it upwards upon the retina of the observer. 
The disc is smaller than the apertnrd of tbe pgpiia 
and the drawSng-pcucil can at the same time be seen 
very well as it traces the image apparently tbtoww 
down on the paper beneath. 'V\ hen either the eamerW 
or steel disc is used, the body of the microscope 
must, if possible, bo placed horisoutally. 

CAMxnA Odscuba, kiim'-e-rd o&ii-tu'-rS (Lat., dwrk 
chamber), an opricalinstrameMt for pTOducing upon * 
screen the imago of a field of view morebr loss ertensivo, 

Itwas invented by BaptistaPortainthe 1.6th cftmtury, It: 
haslong been known as a familiar toy, in vrhich form it 
consists of a reotangnlar box, famished at one end wwk 
a convex lens, having a focal length equal to the length 
and depth ofriieboi. Oppositethelensisplaced splane 
mirror inclined at an angle of 45*, which throws th| 
imago of any object to which the lens may be diree^ . 
onaplate of ground glass at the top pftnebox. Tm 
imago thus ftirroed may bo traced on the mugp sunsM 
of the glass by a blackdead pencil. Theglass isshMM 
from the external light bfi s hinged lid 

wings. Siuee the discovery of pbotogiwphy, the oam^ 

lias become an important scientihs m»trai»ent,aadMa 






n)e«iT«4 A a«BdM9r of .'^Nio wiro fntr 

jaortattt nodmp^oitt of wo photogn^ib'ia ownent mri 
oeieribod in nootiliAr .p«rt Wia woi^lc, i»itb fbe op«r»> 
tionaconneeied wiUiutOin. (iSSw PBOTOoux'irr,) 

OAKXXLuroo, ‘(Lot, oaiiter{tq^«)i.a!g> 

nifiad, origiBilly,Maardin|! to I>u Coneoitbe trwMturer 
of o pope or ompoeoiTj pr one who bed we inmiagAmeat 
of the pnbUo fitwnoe. Ifow the term It only applied to 
the onrdiiiel who xenka next to the pone, and is at the 
bead of fittaaeiai uattert and iustioe in the Papal do> 
athiione. ^iTheti Hdly See is vacant, the Cardinal 
Oameriingo iteues the pnblio edicts, and exercises sU 
the otlh^prftfoipitivea of sovereitinty. 

.GaaWmjratMh, a name poptilarly 

tdven to a religioot sect in Scotland, after one Kichard 
'' twpttottt nrbo ffall a martyr to the cause of reliitions 
lil^rty in 1080. 7be body tbemselves, howerer, reject 
’ I'idte deitoation d Cameronians, as they maintain that 
-titflr pnneipleadatelonganterior totbat time, and bare 
adopted the title of the Reformed Preaiyterian Church. 
'll'henObarleall.jafterhisrestoration,attempted toes- 
'teildisb episcopacy in Scotland, many of the inbabitants 
ofthatooontry held that he bad broken faith with the 
itetion, and bad forfeited all claim to their obedience. 
Some of the more prominent of these were persecuted 
wnd imprisoned, and not a lew of them suftered mar- 
' ^rdomi Iticbard Cameron and about twenty others 
jrat^oly iteaed a declaration at Sanquhar, and aSixed 
itte the market cross, a.<i a protest against the king and j 
his goeemnient. Some weeks afterwards, the party i 
wet surprised by a Vastly superior force in Airdaiuoss, 
on the confines of the counties of Ayr and Dumfries. 
After h brave tight, Cameron and his brother were 
eUdn, and sixteen otbers were taken prisoners, and soon 
attm perished on the scafibld. Their principles, how. 
ever, continued to gain ground, and in 1B81 they or- 
gmuead themselves into various societies, mainUining 
close eorrespondeoce with each other. They still eon* 
tinned the objects of the most ruthless persecution. 
They were proscribed and hunted like wild beasts by 
thegovemment, no respect being .shown to either age 
of sex, while numbecs pf them perished on the scaffold 
or at the stake. Their leader, James Eenwriek, who' 
was beheaded in Teds, was the last of the ticottish 
nsartyrs. The Revolution, which occurred soon affer, 
on end to their persecutions for conscience sake. 
Xhey were among the first in Scotland to take up arms 
jn the cause of the prince of Orange, in which they 
rendered iinpottant serrices, and were '* the first men 
in Seothfmd that petitioned the Convention of Estates 
to place the crown of Scotland on the bead of their 
dwycter, king ’William.’' After the Revolution, and 
prinmji^ly on account of the control exercised by the 
etl^ in ehoteb matterii, they were unwilling to unite 
with the ehorcb as then established in Scotland, and 
IhMy remained a distinot body. They were never very 
jgjnbtercnia, andofter this time they sank into a com- 
: obscure sect. They did not form themselves 

: obnrch till 1743, when, nnder the direction 

Of tiie Jw. John McMillau, who had joined them from 
the ests^lished church, they" formed and established 
» presbytery in the name of Chri.st, the alone king and 
'head oiteetibuTeb, under tho title of the Reformed 
TProSbyteiy'.*’ After ibis time they increased in niim. 
hers, and fs ISll a synod was constituted, under which 
' 'there are six presbyteries, with 3(; ministers and 45 
.1 fliSBereg^Ons. The eniire number of members is es- 
. They have a theological hall, 

sriihiWofesBorSbips of systematical theology, and bib-: 
KealTiteipture and church bistory. The staudards of! 
tlia>ehbreh are the Westminster Confession of Faith, j 
the )ar«^ aDd shoriei' catechisius, and a “ Testimony," j 
^.'anthemed and issuedliy the synod in 1839. I 

.. jOaKeaosnxns, or Cauxsutmxs, the name also of 
^i»>aaet Cialvinists in France, so caliccl from their 
teondai^ a learned theologian, born 

in ib79, and afterwards professor at 
TMd^x, Sedwn, and Sanmur. They assorted that 
tins witf of waa is only determined by the practical 
jnSfiteent' & Biiad, and that divine grace mores 

the' the: light imparted to the judg- 

mant. T9ie rigid adherents to the synod of Sort were 
ve*y igtete ad^nst them, spd the controversy was i 
WarmdonwithOTeatseal ana subtlety on both sides,! 
tlto whole question between them was only 


,wliether thewplof mao is detennaMA itema* 

diately, ormediotidy by the iatervantion of Itaotrudg* 

I whmkhe iaiparte to the mind. > 

I Csjtnaans.kdmw-sards', the Baarngtreate like Fro* 
testant insurgents in :the Oevennes, wIiOv altar .bhe 
I revocation of the ediot of liantea, iBlfi8S, being<.a(ib* 
jeoted to great perseeutioos, took tq> anna Ja thwowB 
I defence, and for a time reprised tbetr psnMOBtora. 

! with equal cruelties. The name is said to b# derivsA 
from eamiee, or cAmrise, a shirt, beeause, whSn OSsidatf ; 
their nooturnal attaoks, they usually wore 4 kind 
shirt over their clothes, in order to distiiigsMt e#^: 
other; hence camisade signifies a Boeturnij atea;^v 
After seventeen years of suffering, thqr at langib, in ' 
July, 1702, took up arms in their own d^enoe, and, 
incensed by the speeches and prophecies Of aoBW, 
among them who pretended to be inspirSd/thetr aeid 
rose to fanaticism. Severe measures were adopted, 
against them; their villages were burned and toSir 
prisoners butchered; and they, in turn,pilisged and 
burned the Catholic villages, saeked the churcl^ and ' 
massacred the priests. Marshal Tillars having, m 1704, 
succeeded the Marshal do Montrerel, who was. first 
sent out against them, tried pacific instead of harsh 
measures, and by persuasion and promises induced 
many of them to lay down their arms; among whom 
was Jean Cavalier, the ablest and most popular of 
thoir leaders. Tliis Tomarkable man, origmaUy a 


journeyman baker, atlerwards came to Englandi where 
he was favonrablv received; and rose to be a genersl 
in the army and governor of Jersey. 2^ reousant 
Camisards continued iu arms for some time; but, 
being much reduced in strength, their attacks were 
less frequent, and on a much smaller scale, and br 
degrees lio.^itilities ceased. A subsequent rising took 
place iu tlie Vivsr^, a part of the Cevennes eountry, 
in 1709, which, after a vigorous resistance. Was son. 
dued. A work on the Camissrds has recently been 
published by Ernest Alby (Paris, ISSS), 

Casrx.BT, Icam'-M (from camel), was the name Oil* 
ginally given to a fine cloth made from the hair of 
the Angora goat. The British csmlets are, howerer, 
entirely made of sheep’s wool, or a mixture of wool 
with linen or ootton, and spun very hard. 

Caxomilk, or Cbauomilb. (See Amnithae.) 

CAMOun.£T, kSm'Oo'-fm.—In Mil., when sappers 
and miners have driven a gallery close to snypartof 
the works of a besieged town, a coantermine is some* 
tiroes made by the besieged, charged with a composition 
BO called, the explosion cl which destroys the works of 
the attacking party, and kills or injures the men era* 
ployed in the treiiches with its intolerable and suffo* 
eating odour. 

CAur, (Lat. eampue, a level plain), the name 
applied to any colleotiou of tents or huts in whix^ 
soldiers arc temporarily lodged in time of war, or to 
buildings of more lasting character; as the camps at 
Aldershot and the Ciirrugh. The children of Israel 
ave spoken of in Kumbere )i. as pifehing their camp, 
according to their tribes, round the tabernade in the 
wilderness; and this is the first mention of a militaiyr 
encampment in history. The Romans paid gntet at* 
tentiou to the formation of their camps. WherSvcr 
the army remained, if only for a single night, a trench 
was dug, and a rampart thrown up ronnd It for its 
protection. They were acouatomed to make two dip 
ferent kinds of camps,—one for the summer season, 
when troops were or^tlie march, and the other for sol* 
diers in winter quarters. They were alike in principla; 
of ooustruction, but, while the BUtnraer camps -wera 
larger in size, being intended for the accommooidiCfl ttf. 
an entire consular army, the winter camps Were skt^ 
strongly fortified. When a Roman army was on thw / 
march, some centurions, with a inlUtarv tiribttne, WCto s ; 
iiauallv sent on before the main body tOjChoosq asiteiuii^ ! 
mark out a camp for the ?noampmentdfEhetirtny forth* 
enauingniglit, or for a longer period, as it ihighthaipMtt. 
The ground (diosen was generally as letei as possibly ' 
and on elevated ground, frpm sFhich the whom of the ' 
surrounding country could he seen. If it oOuM be 
obtained, a slightly rising groiind in the! oestre wka 
taken for the position of the Ftmtorium, Or Iliid* 
quarters of fbe generai Or co^nl coinmuiding, OtHl 
the camp was laid out round this spot. It Wil ia . 
the form of a square, and the tOogto of aOfib 





^Htii a4]0 a»$ 10,009 

: ^ or suxiji^ itroi^, of wbich 2,100 

filMiffwid 000 <itt«iiiry fornted irS«t toraed the 
: or pkihed troopt of tbo aUSei, who acted 

Of the geoerai'* hody^fiOard: making the total 
foree ueder miom about 25,000 neoi inidodiug officers, 
there ooa a gate in eaeb tide of ti>e Moare; namelr, 
the Jkietorian gate (i), in the front orthe camp, the 
BeMnoan lO ) in the rear, and the principal gates (c, s) 
Ot oilher extremity Of the priuoipal ttreet, nlucu ran 
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" OBOMev, s ootnmoon or ine utnit eoffro 
each M Uaoeheater, Oolebeeter,'WuHi9wiMri 
heen'Nffit: on thofUiM of.Itoisaii iHi&et(tpna0OM::.<if ||iPi» 
:taiy:foOitia^'.frOte^Or^BhthM'hoT#de^ed their oua^/ 
iihe reiOhffit of theJDa^ eamps in this aomixtfkillt 

those which are eonMffihed’ tO 'be Banith,indidei|!doM. 
the^ were dronlaT in forai,;tnkd somiriimes eonetroijliM,' 
witu' more than one line of dmenoe. The temjtoHMf'. 
euoampmentt of the Saxons and Sanea veto wpieli 'i: 
with barricades composed of trees, trith tbO'htene|Ui|0‘: ' 
out, to present the form of projecting stafceft, and um(^f 
times with a rampart 6f earth and stonei. The Britoih 
protected their rilleges in a similar tnapiieo^ ThtO 
Qauls and ancient Oemtans surrounded thomeelree', 
with their waggons and chiuriots, disposed in the ihiat: 
of a circle, and strengthened by barricades of trees , 
and branches. With regard to the diapositiOii^ of' 
troops in these circular inciosures.'it is known that thO' 
Saxons pitched the tent of their chief In the eenfo^ 
and the cavalry were grouped itnmediately round it, 
while the infantry occupied the remaining apace ba» 
tw^n the cavalry and the defensive barriers, Pritw tO/ 
the use of cannon, in the time of the Komaaastndeariy ' 
Plantagenet kings, it is supposed that Sin^sb anttieS 
were encamped in the held on a plan aimilaFin general 
priucipics to that adopted by the Romans,the gronnd 
being marked out and a position assigned to oaoh 


BOirsN CAMP. 


through the camp in front of the Prmtorinm {z),'and 
was 100 feet in width. Tlie tents of the tribunes, who 
held the chief commands in the Homan legions, and 
the prefects, who were possessed of equal authority 


were added at varions points of the liae of defenou. 
But the practice of grouping the tents or huts ia thw 
form of a square or circle has been abandoned for aonM 
two centuries or more, to avoid exposing the aijsiyifo. 
the lire of the enemy in one mass; and it is now oCU* 
sidered better to plaeo the tents along sa extended fronts 

. . .S_.. _a __:_ 


DUt aligbUy iti advance. A road feet in breadtli 
ran from the Prsetorium to the Prwtorian gate, crossed 
about midway, at right angles, by another called the 
Via Quintana'. On either side ol the passage to the 
i^torian gate, the Roman cavalry were imsled {a, o), 
and with them the Triarii, a division of the Homan in¬ 
fantry. (See AsMT.) Other passages of fifty feet inter¬ 
vened between the tents of these troops and those of 
the rest of the Homan infantry (h, b), and also between 
these and the cavalry aud intantry of the allies, part of 
wfaigh were placed on the right wing of the army (x) 
and part on the left wing (i,). On the right of the 
Prmtorium were the quarters of the q^umstor (m), who 
acted as the chief of the commissariat department; 
on the Uift, the forum (h), or market. On either side 
of the qumstor's quarters and the market were placed 
the tents of the anxUiary cavslry (o, o) and infantry 
<*,!•), that formed the consul’s body-guard, separated 
by the quarters of volunteer troops, consisting of men 
or rauk and station, who had accompanied the army out 
offriendship towards the general. 1 n the rear of these 
quarters and the Prmtorium were placed the re¬ 
mainder of the chosen or extrnorumary auxiliary 
tremps (X,*), while the remaining space (s,s) was 
ooenpiod fay any friendly troops that might be attached 
to the army for a short time. Between the inner square 
thus Oficupted enoampmont and the rampart, an 

open spaoe, 200 feet in width, intervened. The istUmn, 
or rintipart, was made of turf and earth taken out of 
tbe/osM, or. ditch, snrroonnted and strengthened by a 
row orstakes or palisades. The ditch itself was gcnc- 
ratly from twelve to fifteen feet wide and niuo or ten 
ijm deep. In oonseqnonoe of the arrangement above 
%Mribed being always adhered to, witli certain neces¬ 
sary inodificatioMh when required, according to eir- 
CtnnStauecs, the troops composing a Homan army | 
always knew the position they were to occupy j aud as 
(be oamp was always marked ont before the arrival of | 
the main body, each cohort repaired to its quarters as 
It ct^e Up, and immediately proceeded to ooustruct 
that hart of the rainpart and ditch which fell to its 
ahare. Regular watch and wnrd was kept, during day 
and qieht, iWjd the guards wer? relieved every three 
hoitrs. These are many remains of Roman camps in 
Oreht Sritaini Siud nil towns the names of which end 
■■..413"-’ 


array were drawn up in order of battle (see IiiwaB OW' 
InTii.BVciuiEiv'r), aud the tents not showing a greater 
extent in front than the regiment would oeeupy when 
ilrawn u.p two deep. A b&ttftlioQ 2j|b(}0 stroujrwoftld 
therefore require a spaoe in front of 875 feet nW tiie 
extent of the line of tents, as it would otampy thin 
space when drawn npin file. A regiment of cavalfy 
drawn up two deep, consisting of eight troops of eighty 
men oacn, would occupy a front of 900 feet. The tenUi 
for the infantry are placed in two rows paraUei to tlw 
front; the tents of the captains and subalterne occupy 
another line; and the tents of the Seld-offlcers, the 
sutler’s tent, and the field-officers’ horses, are groupid 
behind these. The tents of the quarter-guard are 
placed about 250 feet to the front, in the centre of tho 
battalkm, and the tents of the rear-guard »rti pitched 
about fifty feet to the rear of the sutler’s tent. TSi# 
regiment parades in front of the first line of tottfo, 
betweeu tuese and the tenta of the quarter-guard. Jk 
somewhat similar arrangement ia adopted for oSvSiryy 
but the tents of tho privates are pitted in lines pwr* . 
pendioular to the front, instead of being paralliil w R 
as for infantry, and the horses are picketed betweein 
them. When an army is encamped, the infantiy ja 
generally disposed in the centre in two lines, with th* 
reserve occupying snotbor line in the rear ; tlie eWrahy : 
is placed on either side, aud the artillery la rfaced cm 
the flanks with the cavalry, or iU the rear, when an 
encampment is formed, great attention ia always naid 
to the position of the ground around it, and ill 
api'roaches are fortified sgtiinst attack by rSdoubtS 
and intrenchments. Advanced guards are also throww 
out all round, to guard against sutprise dr sudden 
atiuck. Any good plan of the disposition of the 
British and French forces before Sebastopol, showing 
the nature of the ground and the position of the 
redoubts thst defended the approaches, will give the 
reader the best idea of the arrangement of a modarn 
camp, which must always be governed by the nature 
of tho surrounding country. 

GampaIgs, trtw-poin' (Fr.campemie, Ital. 
an open plain), a term applied in the present dayjo. u 
series of operations in warfare, by whicii any importrat 
end is achieved. It was formerly taken to mean thrt 
Which was done by an army between the time foattt 
left its wihler-quarters fM uf^ivo pneratmns m W 
field during the sumnier months, until it entered trom 
again, During this time the soldiers were under uhu. 



















ym at K^tho«tt id»riter is tlw «hhm il*iU; ma<tlMtta« 

: v : .--; .:v. ,:T” 

Cam 'XT AxvM>ttBOT,-^^i» •mp, md fha «»n>p 
at fhe Oarragh at Xild«ra» in iMland, cr» petnaaoent 
Monna, intttiMad tb* nuansotitm of <mce» and 
■dldiaz«% B^itaijr iwitwoa and oM in IIm fi«ld, 

and to teacdi tM** i>o* iinniei, divinioag, and briaadm* 
Bi« bandied in warCine, fominf, in fact, praetical 
nitiiacy sdiook oti a inrse aaale. For this pnrpaae 
tiie eouniaT' sound aMerihot is nell adapted, lieing 
oonpowd W moorland, bea<b. and CMimmon, unfit Tor 
aUtm^n, bat admisabty well Ratted for eliau ilcltta 
and ika nonidraction of aiege.works and intrench- 
moBta. The heath, wbtoh was porchaied by govem- 
ma&t ba 18S1 fbr about £130,000, bos an area of rather 
IBOt* than7,000 acres. The situation presents adraa- 
' tnt^ of a wcttliar nature in beiup near the Loudon 
^mi^-Western and Sonth-Eaetern railwayB,whioh 
WbiMM it donrenient for the dispatcfa of troops to 
i^tbeSn eboree of England at rery short notice, 
frapw dCcaaion erer require it. The camp was inimc- 
dStttejy laidtmt and drained, and made formed; blocks 
pfiroadeo huts wt^e also oonstrneted for the reception 
Boldiere, which hare since lieen replaced by brick 
barracks replete with every oonveoieDce, at- a cost of 
meoe than £i^,t'00, forming the finest barracks in the 
World, ^e bniidingslonh two long lines, wi th a parade- 
iproimd between them, the infantry and artiUeiy oecu- 
what is called the Korlb Camp, and the cUTalry 
we South Camp. The barracks are disposed in the 
Jbnu of Idoeks, or quadrangles, with a courtyard in 
-lim centre, each block afibraing sccominodation for 
an entire regiment, and oontmning sleeping-rooms, 
eaohfor twenty-four men, washing-rooms, mess-rooms, 
seheol-roomia, kitchens, and the necessary oiTices, with 
SMWrste apartmentc fiTr the sergeants and married 
alters. The officers’ barracks and mess-rooms are 
aitaated in the spaces that interrene between the 
hlodu, The sleeping-rooms have balconies attached, 
from which the; imen gain a view of the surroanding 
country and ps^de^ohuds. I>ril'-grounds, covered in 
with chMS, have hoEui made, and snitable play-grounds, 
ia. different parts of the camp. Stables, and sheds 
for anna and storey are. attached to the artillery and 
cavury barracks. Iteotores and amateur theatrioitl 
performances are given for the instruction and 
suamsemeht of the men, and the only requieitea to be 
added for the soldier's recreation are those of soldiers' 
eluh.houses and gardens, to eoonteract the ill effects 
Of beer-houses and other places of demoralisation 
that abound in the neighbourhood. 

Cattr Eqcifsob, a term nnder which are included 
iffi necessary artieies for the .use of the soldier in the 
ffald, such as tents, tent furmtnre, and cooking utea- 
affs. Eoth ofiieers and men are restricted to a certain 


QasapIttxUapia 


'in waggeoa, othera on horsahaok, acmetlmes 'fo the 
numbar of 13,000 or 80,000, They bring their twovir 
sions with them, and, erecUeg booths, they devote six 


an the march in India exceeds that of all others, on 
aceotmt of the peculiar requirements of the eastern 
dnnate sutd the numbers of iion-combatants chat 
Mowawithit, (iSfeCsMP-FoM.oWBBS.) 

CsKP-FobLOWEns, t!ie name given to the antlers 
ud men and women who deal in trifiing eommoditice, 
■ad follow an army on the march. In India there 
are oflieB aa many as five camp-followers for every 
officer and Soldier in'the army. When in the field 
they kre Bitbiect to the Articles'of yVar. They prove 
of tome tkuity in a battle for the porposo of eon- 
weyiag the wounded to the rear, or by assisting to do 
«o; bat the iBaJority of them, the women cspecialty, 
•ah persons qf low character and habits, and follow the 
-imasy ibr the sake of plundering the- slain, often killing 
'iffie wounded after nightfall, for tha sake of tha 
tbonew, and jewellery that they may have 
imich. They wlE often purohnse valuabte arUcles 
•irMn fbe soldicita for small sums of money, and many 
bams iliadn kndmi to acquire oonsidcrable wealth by 
llfM'attd other questioimfale means. 

"are re%iottS festivals held among 
fibe ffiothodiata to some ps^ of England tmd the 
Vidted IHMka of A In tlie latter country, 

Xseaimterlahiaydso, particffibrly in the back settlements, 
cmhP-m<wngB, in America, on theac oeca- 
aw firdm gtBat airtKuces, some 


cel&rat^onHhe Sunday. In Mrs. Stowe's " fjred” 

; there ia an account of an extraordinary oamp-mceting. 
Among the Methodists of England the camp-uieetuig 
only lasts for one day . „ , 

C/iMrairiLS, (Itnl. mwpitMrt, a bell) j the 

Italian name for a helfry or bell-tcnver, and tliBUoC ap¬ 
plied in Arch, to any part of a tiuilding that rises above 
the rest in the forni of a square tower. The campa¬ 
nile differs IVom the Engli»h ijcll-tower in being de¬ 
tached from the building to which it belongs. There 
are some good examples in modern English chnrch 
architecture, the best of which will be found at Wil¬ 
ton, in Wiltshire, appended to the Bjaantine chUrcb 
built by Lord Herbert of Lea. In domoBtic aroffitec- 
tnre the campanile usually rises over the entrance, 
terminating in a room of small siso at the top, wWch 
often answers the purpose of a belvidero. (SceB*t- 
viiiBBE.) The eUiinney-shafts of engiue-hmisea are 
often built in this style. It is a distinctive feature of 
Italian architecture, and is fonnd in OyEantiue archi¬ 
tecture of the third period (see Byzanwhb Ancwi- 
TnCTunn), asexompliuedin that attached to the ebnroh 
of St. Mark at Venice. Thev are generally square in 
form, without buttresses, and of tho same dimensions 
from top to Irnttom. The leaning lower of Pisa is, 
however, an example of the circular campanile. It 
was begun in 1171 by Bounanus of Pisa and William 
of Inuspruck. It is 178 feet high,AO feet in diameter ; 
the summit is reached by 330 stops, 'flic reason of 
its Iming termed the leaning tower arises fkwm tins 
fact of its leaning 13 feet from the perpendicular. 
Among those which are to be seen in almost every 
Italian town, the eampamles at Cremona hud 
Floreiioo are most worthy of notice, tha former 
for its great height (3S8 feet) and the latter fat 
the great beauty of its design and execution. It 
was boilt fiy GiotUi in 1331, and is Shit feet high, 
oeenpyiug an area of Ai feet square, The exterior 
is coated with slabs of coloured marble. It was tha 
1 intention of the architect to have placed a spire on 
] the top, but his design has never Iwen carried out. 
There is a good campanile, SAti feet high, attached 
to the cathedj'ol of .Set ille, bqiU at the close of the 
12th century, now caked Lo GiraWii, from an enor¬ 
mous weatherebok, a ton and a half in wciglit, cast in 
bimnse, which was put up in liidS, It represents a 
female figure. 

C±iiTiTShVX, kSm-puii'-u-lS (Lat., c liiUe bell), in 
Bot., the Beli-flowor, a pen. of plants forming the 
tyjie of the pat. ord. OarntjaHultirea:. It ineludea 
several British ap.mies, which are known to alt lovers 
(if wild flowers; thus, C. ratamWoUa is the hare-bell j 
C.giomeraia, theclustered bell-flower; and C. Mofinn- 
culu*, the rainpiou. The roots of the latter apetdes 
are oaten in some parts. 

CaMFaNt'l,acn.«, kam-pda-w-lnt'-re-e, in Bot., a nat. 
ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the snb-closs Cbrolft- 
florai, consisting of herbs, or uudershrubs, wtth the 
following chttmotersLcavoft nearly always alternat*, 
cxstipulate; eaiyx superior, persisteBt; cortflla mdno- 
petalous, regular; stamens equal in number to the 
lobes of the oorotla, with irhicb they are altemata; 
anthers 2-oelled, clistinot, or partly united/; fruit thr, 
capsular, opening by later^ fissures or vMyes at, tw 
top, many-seeded ; seeds with fleshy sdham^, Tjhere 
are 20 genera and £00 species, chiefly natiTcs hi the 
temperate parts of the northerb hemisphere. 


dom plaot-like, horny, footed by » creeping trtluffiir 
fibre, hranehed or aimple ; the polypai cell 
campanuiate, terminal, elevated on a idnaad footatalk 
disposed Cither alternately of irreg.ttlar;’r Tb* »b«e 
authority also mentions hariftf scan ^ astanoss of m 
ersd) so completely invested with Ahis ieodphyte aato 
resemble bairy brushes, the cocalUna in this, invtaaon 
having cboaan a atatian by irhidb it obtained aU ffin 
benefits of ioeomotioo. 


TJNtvsssAi. 


Cuai»lS^te« 


,Ojjn>i»atti*r*s, or.' ..'Dfocn-tM o*: 

asa Amoriean sect of BapWatt foitnaea bj 
Alexander C^rttpbelli » Sootohjnao* t&« Pw* 

nrtenan ohu??>b in 181 ^. Ho foecauw twiitod with a 
aaptial: «*(K»tri»tioti, bnt, prot«srtios ageinrt all Intinan 
oroe& 69 a l ond of onion, ond dOolarmg tnet the 
Bible alone ought to he ttcoented as thd rnie of ^th 
and practice, he was exidodea from the fellowship of 
the Baptists in 1837 . His followers formed themselves 
into a separate Iwdy, and in 1*13 were supposed to 
Htt^cr iOO.OtX) «o“ls. In 1341 Mr-Campbell founded 
a ooUoge at Bethany, in VirRima, which is attended by 
about 150 stndonts. The sect at present is supposed 
to number about 150,000 persons, principally in the 
states of Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentueby. 

CaKFBE^a, CiMrHtttwK, or Dipvt. Mm'-phten, a 
product obtained from turpentine by acting on tliat 
body with hydrochloric aoid. Hydroclilorato of cam- 
phene is formed, which is transformed into campheue 
W the abstraction of the hydrochloric acid by the aid 
quicklime. 

ClAKrittir«t ham~pheeu', a name applied commer¬ 
cially to a inire variety of oil of turpentine which is 
sidd to be furnished by tho Pinus auttraUt of the 
aontbem states of America. 

CAxrvosxXS, kam'-fo-jera, a series of hydrocarbons, 
which, when treated with hydrochloric acid, form arti¬ 
ficial camphor or tarihtnet^ They inclnde oil of tur- 
pentme, oil of lemons, oil of rue, and one or two 
Others. 

CaltncoK. (Or. k<mphogen, Arab.tapAoer), a 

■olid cintstalline substance found in many plants, though 
onlyobtainediuJarReqiiantitiesfromtwo; namely,Cam- 
pkora ^teinarniA ami /hy/obalanAptaromofica, The for¬ 
mer, au evergreen tree growing in Chins, Formosa, and 
lapan, yields almost all the camphor of European com¬ 
merce. The camphor, which may be regarded as a 
eolid volatile oil, is diffused through tlie entire plant, 
and is Bcparated from the root, trunk, nml linmehes. 
These parts are cut into ehips, and boiled in water till 
the camphor begins to adhere to the »tirring-rod, when 
the liquid is strained and allowed to stand until the, 
eamphor concretes. It is then sublimed into inverted 
Mbeaw cones contained within the earthen capitals of 
^e stills. Vast quantities of this crude camphor areprO’ 
emwii from the province of Fohien, in Chinn, ana the 
oi^osite island of Formosa; but some of good quality 
is exported from Japan. It is generally in small grey¬ 
ish, slightly sparkling grains, which, by aggregation, 
form crumbling eakw. Kutined camphor is prepared 
1^ mixing the crude product with lime, and subliming 
it into thin glass ves.sels of a peculiar slmpe, which are 
•ftewards cracked so as to obtain the camphor ineon- 
cavo-convex cakes, each about three inches thick, with 
« hoi#in the middle. Camphor is colourless and trans- 
Inccnt, and has a strong, penetrating, aromatic odour, 
•ad a bitter, rather piungcnt taste, thougli leaving a 
eenstttioD of coolness in ttio mouth. Its apeoilie gra¬ 
vity is from '93 to'09; so that it Hunts upon water, 
and, evaporating while doing so, undergoes a onrions 
tretatuTy movement. It volalalises slowly at ordinary 
t^peratuves, melts at 288® Falir., boils at 400®, and 
barns with a bright fiamo. It is soluble in alcohol, 
ether, oils, and dilute acids; also to a certain extent 
b Water. The Sumatra or Borneo camphor is the 
produce of ZlrycHaloaop* aromafica. It greatly resem- 
mes tbs ordinary camptior, but ra never seen in Euro- 
pisaa commerce, because the Chinese give a price for 
It eighty or a hundred times greater than that at which 
Sell their own camphor. It does nut appear, 
however, that the Sumatra camphor is in any way 
inwferable to that of Obhm. The same tree which 
affords this rare substance yields also a pale yellowish 
fluid, caUod campkar, or camphor oU. *Ar- 
caiBpnOr, CioBejyresemoUnc the natural product, 
Xhw he formed W acting tipon oil of turpentine with 
hjwro^levio acid. It mSw fVom true camphor in 
^ to a sooty flame, and in giving off, when 

toKted, the odour of tnrpentinei Camphor is used in 
Simdikm.lHrilikittaval^imd ex^^^ sis a temporary 
•tioiaieitit; In moderate doses, it will allay nervous 
terStaBon and moduce quietetde and plimidity of feeling. 
In veiy largo uoseS it acts aa ff narcotio, and ia aaid to 
' he poisonowb Bamsil, the ftrander of apeculiar aye- 
to of iheiBdn* widely adopted to France, elevates 
416 
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camiifatm ahnoat to the dig ,____. , 

The alccdioFo aohiUoa of camphor Omd liniineBte, of 
whioh it ia the principal ingredlettt, are much poe^Jhr 
external appiication m sprmns and briiiaea chilblaina, 
and chronic rbeumatism. Insects are kept from attaek- . 
ing apecimens of natural history by placing Idecoa iff 
camphor in the eases in. which such specimens ore 
preserved. Chemica&y considered, camphor isa eom- 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in tha |pTO* 
portions expressed by the formula. Ci^HgOi 
CxMvnoaA, kantrft^-ra, in Bot., a gen. (ff piaiffa 
belonging to the imt. ord. Xauracem. The moat intejev ; 
eating species is C. ii^dnarum, the cnmphoigteoe,, * : 
native of China, Formosa, and Japan, where it groXit . 
to a considerable sise. It is an evergreen, «ml aiu 
parts emit a chumpboraceona odour whan hruised. 
The wood is white, light, and durable, aud is much 
used in China for carpenter's work. Froin the rootej 
trunk, and branches of this plant, the comrson, or 
pjtcinal camphor, Uahtalnei. (Sct ’GhXtWOm^ 
CxscraoKio Acm, kim,-for''^i h foratad whan 
camphor is acted on by concentrated nittls Mfd. U ’ 
crystallizes in lamellar or aoiculax crystals, wlficb 
have a bitterish sour taste. They melt at ISi^ FoifaX- 
and dissolve slightly in water, uafliipboria axt^ flxena ; 
salts with the various bases. ' 

Cahpbbosk, kdm'-frone, a liqpHd formedhypmxdhff : 
the vapour of camphor over red-hot limaitv 
Cakpiok. (A«e SinxKZ.) • 

CAMPTLoarxBiUE, kum-pi-loe'per'^e (Or. h sai jw i f a^ 
a curve; tpernta, seed), in Bot., a Buib-ord. tff thw- 
UmbeUi/erm, characterized by the albumen of the fmd 
being rolled inwards at the edges, so as to preaenb Ik 
vertical furrow on its face. 

CAiVAULn, k&n-Ue' (Lat. cmie, a dog), ia a 
term sometimes used in this country, and sigiMfi^g ..... 
the lowest class of the people.—the rabble.. Eonae!^. 
Kefore tho revolution in France, this word waa appBaa ; 
by the nobility t.i aU who wore not of their own raaicf 
and afterwards tho people thems^ves adopted it to 
contempt of the aristocTscy, whets it came to. lose i 
its offensive signification. At present, the.French lap- 
ply the terra only to such as have been gulMy of fbmo 
base act. Of one who has degraded himseifi itoa'tevm:' 
his rank, they say, " C'est une canaiUe.** 

Camwood. (<$ce Baphia.) 

Cajjal, h'ln-Sl' (Lat. vatmUe, a water-coarse), an 
artificial water-course made for the {uirpose of fao^ 
tatiiig eotnmnnication and the carnal of coals, brMfS, 
aud heavy goods, from a seaport to inland town, 
or from one inland town to another. Some tme broad 
aud deep enough to admit of the passage of vessels of 
considerable tonnage, in which ease they are ternted, 

“ ship canals; " others are hut limited in length, and 
merely intended to allow barges and awoU vessels |o 
pass from one part of a navigable river to another, afM 
thereby to avoid any shallows or irregularitiy in Itev 
course that tend to obstruct navigatiou, ur to cut iw' 
any bend of considerable extentthese an) oaBed 
“lateral canals." Canals cut few the purpose Of al¬ 
lowing the passage of boats from one river to attO^er, 
each supplied by a different watershed, an# as the 
Canal du Centre in France, are called " aumitOit-tev^ 
cauala." All the groat nations mentiptifid in thOOfriff 
history of the world were in tho habit of oonatrucilnr 
canals for promoting inland navigation. Semal^ (ff 
engineering works of this nature of eonride]>abl^::0xs 
tent are to be found in India, Egypt, and the plainaoif 
Assyria, watered by the Tigris wad Shiphnitea.i TSte ■ 
canals of the Chinese are of great length^ the nr : 
Imperial csnol, by which Fekinm auppEed wi|% ;|!iMj 
ami the various productions of the provinces , itoit lte . 
to the south of it, is 700 miles long. It was liht ttpiita 
the 15th century that locks were used. Th^ UX said 
to have been introduced by Leonardo da't'iniri id .to* 
ooBstruotiou of a canal ueor Milan, tip to totei tonai 
canals had merely been long lines olwatec of toq liHhU 
level throughout; but the contitvanee lixtowi): M toe 
“look" allowed toero to be made in abort :lai»Ktol of ! 
different ievela, so that the auiito of toe lash toUtod 
reach of any canal might be many ihet above ; 

of that next to the river or estoaiy wito whlto ft WHpa- • 
mimicated, andadmittedtoftooir donateitettoailiiKto^ . 
rising gtomd of ategalto amtooe aa waU aa iMjfl 
plains. In EoUand, oanala take the pUmo of ytM^' 






cuBiiniij <lt»4M;«f tii*1oidc <b«n 

|n c(tliM IpMttB St Bsncupe^ .- Xbe flirat eaniil sf so^ 


jLBA -sstW'.'lMff, itlw 
«7 TM^t. Tbe canal beMWMt I^hmt SSttM* 

IiakM was (Hittinallf intandal Ut be.SiiS feat brii^ and . 
betareantbeM lakes and tbC M'«elitwi<amm • 

irida. Tbc width hetween the tmi* latter ncicte Wad 
afterwards reduced to 100 : feat,: The width JMeaceh ■; 
the Bitter liakes and Sues mnch ite4mii*4> 

I'fae Isnath of the canal from sea-to sea Is about 00 ^ V 
miles. $hs cost of tbe andef takihj^'was ocjglaattj dMi» ’ 
mated st £8,000,0(H); but as lauch vinots was reqititsd ' 
before the undertakiug was bsif spcompliabed. STob 
only tbe harbour of Port Said, hut ti»e principsl jpsa*".'; 
tion of the canal itself, had to he coaitructea 
dredging:; and this, in soft grobiid or ttoong^ tM : 
sludge of Lake Mensaleh, was sofBcienUy easy woplr. , 
It was carried out in this way: the mud raised JkMa 
the bottom was spread along each margin of ^ 
newly-scooped chaone!; but it would not temam, 
there, and for a time the prospect of maintaining aa I 
open way seemed as hopeless as George StepbeiisoBts 
first attempt to carrr the Liverpool aipi Mancbtaltec 
railway across Chat !KIoss. Ifo sooner wsa the Men* 
ssleh mud deposited in its new positiotl, than it dtber 
slipped back into its former bM or squeeSed Ute soft 
soil mi which it lay into tbe channel’, it was ciesr 
that if some means of getting over this difEculty were 
not discovered, the Baer Canal could nsvor bo com¬ 
pleted. It is said that a labourer cue day hit Upon a 
plan which saved the undertaking from wilare, Sh 
showed that if, instead of laying the mod in greet 
heaps, A thin layer were spread and left to hardcoiii. 
the son, it would not slip bncb, Mr. Robert Btepheii- 
sen, as well as other celebrated Koglisb engineers, 
belli the opinion that tbe canal could not prove other- ' 
wise than a failure. Be this as it may, the canal is S(t 
the prevent moment completed, and peifeetiy open ftc ' 
ships; but whether or not it can be kept in proper ; 
working oriier, time alone can prove. An cmineiit. 
writer states in Mature, that, in his opinion, the worte. 
will really endure. Ho ssysj—“ Since the Sue* CSnid 
was drst'projucted, engineering science has advsttced; 
and Uiongh the sands will aecnmulate at Burt. Said as 
from old, the piers and breakwaters will he .periodically 
lengthened,—made to stretch further and iVirthcr into 
the sea, while powerful steam-dredges will scrape 
away the sand from the mouth of the harbour. 
Whether heavy gales will effect any more sertoqs 
choking of the approaches, or drift tons of blovring 
sand into tbe canal itself, remains to be seen." Bbis 
new route to the Best makes the voyage to India 
eight thousand miles instead of tbe llftceo thousand by . 
the old route round the Cape of Good Hope. Bhip 
canals are generally short in length, being intended 
for the paDsago of vessels from tbe coast to towns 
situated at a short distance from it, or from one sea 
to another. Among the most notable of this descrip¬ 
tion are the biorth Holland canal, lietwesn the Heldsr 
and Amsterdam, and tbe Caledonian canal, betwesft 
the Horth Boa and the Atlantic, connecting BeAnly 
Firth, an arm cf the Moray Firth, and lochs 
Oich, Lochy, and Kil, with Loch Liunbe on the wci^ra 
coast, by means of cuttings from one td aiiiftb^- 
The former is 51 miles in length, 1211 fest wide at 
surface, 31 feet across tlie bottom, and 20 feet dsep. 
It is below the level of the sea, but it is p^ected 
erabankoieots from any inilux of the ooeiitt. The Iduits ' 
are 297 feet long and SI feet broad, for isrge vessels» 
but there are some of less sixe to admii of fhh patstgw; 
of smaller vessels. Ships of 1,400 tons burden oao pi^ 
through the larger locks. The ehtke Uuifth.’hf :th* 
Caledonian canal from Bosuly . Firth to Zimdt .Liunhefs 
60 miles, of which 23 are srtiOcial cotfings* uhd tli» 
remainder tbe intervening lochs abnve named, Xh«. 
cuttings are 115 feet across the sdriR^ Of fbewaisr^ 
60 across the bottom, and 20 fast deepHiere aes BO 
locks in the oourse of tbe causJvi^ottilH.ftetlongntd 
40 wide. The differenoe in leeei bdtereeit uacb rSBCls' 
is about S feet. The entrance toadlftptHBiai s^^ 
be sheltered, and in snob a pmitioa it xns^ ; 1 ht free 
from the deposit of mad and aUvsiat inutl«r;i'.Tlio 
nat ure and construetiait of teaks apd lOefc-^imbera 
for those and otter cgfhds iH^^ be ftmnd etaewtew, 
(See I«cg.) t^tringvpatte tea tw On bothaidps, 
and aro about three leet teetetlmlafai ef tbeemter^^A 


impoetairaa tnada fan l^ea waa the Canal de Briare, 
vfmeh dtutes tte;ri*eva Imite’ and.B^s, wM was' 
ComptetM la IMI 4 bOt the greatest sngiuesring work 
« 4nte kind eesf sfttempted la that .country is tbe 
eaiisl,«r eanal^Lsitteadoc. ivbich connects 
iteiCedIterratHMiUvRtb tbe Attantio Ocean, and allows 
vetsMs of 100 tons burdeti to pass along its entire 
length. Lt is :iieMfly 160 miles long, with upwards of 
IMlodfca. Xt isuanied over msuy valleys by means of 
':ai|ae 4 neta, Mkd is 000 feet above the level of the sea in 
ftS part. This great undertaking was flnislied 

. iji, swL' .An Sugland, the construction of canals did 
' eommsOoe until the middle of the 18th century, 

. rjMttidiigk the Kew River canal had been cut and com- 
Ifteted ny the year 1614, and the Thames made navi¬ 
gable ns ftr as Oxford a i«w years later. Among the 
iprteuspal Biqrlish canals may be mentioned tlie Bridge- 
vra|sr.«imsli oonstmeted by Mr. Brindley for the duke 
. of Btidgeveator, commenced in 1758, and the Grand 
.'<foBetionv«anal, completed 1790^ which communicates 
With asweral others, and i^ords inland commonioation 
lintween the ports of London, Bristol, Liverpool, end 
HaUi.te fhe various espals and rivers with which it is 
eoimeotte- In America, tbe Greet Erie canal, 363 miles 
long, tetee tif the most famons; and the Welland canal, 
wbioh .eonnetes Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, and eua- 
hiesvsteels to pass from one lake to the other, which the 
EaIi4 <Hf Hiagara would otherwise prevent. The Ganges 
eabsl, fu India, out for tbe purpose of watering the 
tend between Ike Gauges and the Jiimna, is tbe largest 
in An Whrid; it is W miles in length, and, when com¬ 
pleted, Witt have cost upwards of £1,600,000. In late 
ysNUi schemes have been introduced for uniting the 
Abtentie and BsciUo oceans by a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama, and for cutting a canal through 
^ Isthmus of Buss, to allow vessels en route for 
Ilidia to pBM from the Mediterranean Bea to the Red 
fleuv M. d# Lesseps, the projector and engineer of 
the.; test-named canal, commenced opcrstions some 
years since, and his great undertaking was completed 
in 1869. In eoBstructiog the Sues ship caiisl, tbe 
' object sought vrsa to unite the Mediterrsnean with 
the Bed Ste, and thus get rid of the enforced detour 
.of some thousands of miles which vessels proceeding; 
to India or Polynesia are compelled to make. The 
Isthmus of Sues is a sandy valley some hundred miles 
in extenti more than half of it being in its natural 
slate under vrater. Lake Menealeh extends inland 
from Port Said, on the Mediterranean, for upwards 
of 30 mites; Lame Bailah extends for 10 niile-s; Lake 
TSmssli and the Bitter Lakes have an extent of about 
: tgO xnites. There were thus only about tbiriiy miles of 
. iweaVatioDS to be carried out. From Mr. Hawkshaw's 
geport to the Egyptian government, we learn that the 
wtefc to bt^erformed upon the principal canal was as 
follows:—Commencing at Suez, a channel had to bo 
dredged in sufficiently deep water. The mouth of this 
ffitaUD^ tteminates to the southward of the entrance 
to tbe .'htMjiin and graving-dock, constructed for the 
, railway agd Steam-packet traffic. Tbe portion dredged 
‘Averages 18i.feet deep. Between tbe upper edge of 
this dtisdi^ oheenel sod the Bitter Lakes is a distance 
of 32| mites, and the csnal between these points is 
uAaliy in exeavstion, varying from 294 feet to 65i feet 
$h dwh. The canal traverses the Bitter Lakes for 
ewMlirsS m&es. It is next carried on to Lake Timsah 
ibirpeqghteereavation 6 miles in length, the cutting’ 
tdtrmngh this distance varying from 294 ftht to 62 feet 
• fat It traverses Lake Timsah for a distance of 

Uv ltel| fte ezeavation at this point averaging about 
.^'dbat iu dbptb. At El Guier, which hes between 
-MinilteagMh and Lake Balteh—a distance of 114 miles, 

.-iMiAnkumlehters the highest ground. The depth of 
’ jdte Uitililittt betweea these two lakes varies from 294 ; 
;'.foaiba ftS met. From Lake BsUah to Lake Menxsleb, 
A jlitaute of II mites, the excavation averages 29t 
tent, ZW canal tben jteses tltreugfa Lake Menasleh, 
Fort Said, a distance of 29 mites, the 
CABSHMlfaMNi averaging at this part about 26 feet in 
Ftet Said ccusiste olA bssi n 976 yards square, 
noil of fm eastern smd western stone jstey extending 
iilte llte MA. 'Fte eoaleim jetty is a Hue worit, 3,909 
il 6 
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SM^it a« lM»b V1 m» vltnw ef tto tidM djdB^ m 
mbMnt «M»Ii, bat aiiA smi^ b« oi^aiated from the 
dkMtiliaa* of tbe depth «m bnedtb ot different 

S uits. St Ks; be seen bT teAwenee to tbs sanezed 
are. etbnsh sbiHra 4 eentiun of tbe Osledonisn esna} 
todstol (saBsts are need ns 4 meant of affording s 





tot p«ato| 9 i» <ff stresMis mi entor tMto 
the tntott 41)4 <to tnohe ifited toidge*) * " 

*nd iit^bg bridgee. to woure insaat <4 
nds to eiae atop.«stot end mane of 
slto cf<|id*«4i by wbteb tbe wstor mbs 
Inm Mtf port at toe owuti. and de Bobtoatt toWdi# 
m order to efftot neeeeesi^ repetr*. sod tto eaptoto 
mnst eereioUr ooneider tbe ixAj lots of water 
frota eraporation, sod tbe leakage tbrosgh teefc toitoh 
•ud provide for on ample tupfdf to eompiW*sli«'*w 
Ion oonetentljr oritug from thete eautee Mkl the Mte 
•ttge of boats tbroagn the looks laemoeetoto. toe. 
loss from transit of boots from one reaob to eae thBI 
Ruerded against by orerooming the dtfitoe^ OfWtol 
by raising and lowering boats perp« 4 «» 0 rttorlf by 
mrans of maclunory, or by tobing tfatoa ow tomeif^ 
up and down a lulwny laid on on tneltoed ^stW, to ey 


tneltoed j^tne, to i 


MCWoir o» TBr canBDOvuv rsw il 

remedy for defretire naTif,ation in a river, (bey are I 
•tanlar ta general pniKipies to the ship canal and 
ordinary eauol for barges but as (lie natural course 
of the met itself is made available lor (he passage < t 
vessels in some parts, works ut a pet uliar construe tiop 
ore reqturtd to allow barges to pass Irom the nier to 
the eonid, and etes versa, or fri m one si ie of a river 
to tbe other.whieb » olteo m cesaary to avoid inttr ' 
ferenoe with another stream Joining the msiu river 
below tbe point ot transit Snuetimes it is contrive 1 
to oorry a tanal ovtr any largo tiibutary by m ans of 
on aqueduct Ihe dimeusiius of tbe lattnl canal 
of toe Iioire, one ot tbe best ot its daas are as ioUj 
leweI—Bieodth senss tbe surface of the water, Id' 
met. depths feet l inches length of licks ICO feet 
btoodth, 17 feet ibe breaitth ot or huarv bar^e canals 
in England varies tinm 10 to 50 ieet aerviss tbe waUr 
line, and the depth ranges from 1 to U feet II e 1! loi 
bar, or bottom, la rather more than twice tbe breadth 
of tne largest boat likely to be used on the caual i he 
angle of meUnation of the sides to the lotUm vanes 
from to )30's and, indeed, it in tetter to male the 
angle o( inclinatian os large as possible unless the sides 
•re formed of masonry Even small cauals should 
have euri beams, or inaentatious near (he top ot tbe 
slope, to ret cive shallow water but tb s is gtnt rtlly 
neglected Ibe edge of tbe bank is souicnnies 
Btreiigtbened by a low paiapet to prevent it fury li nm | 
the perpetual cnating ot the tow ropes and I y paving 
or camp eheetiiig, to protect it from the wash il the 
waves caused by the passage of vrssels 1 be towing 
paths vary from 4 to Itt led in width aocoidinglj as 
the towing IS edeoted bv nieaiis ot men or horses | 
When It IS necessary to cut a tiinuel for tlie passage ot 
a canal, a nasrrow apace is sonietimes allowed Ur a 
towmg oath on one or both sides but when there | 
are no towing paths, the bargemen force their boats 
tbrongb by lying on their backs on the top ol tl o' 
cargo and pustppg agalust the top of the tunnel with 
their feet SomeilmM the barges are hauled through 
1^ pttlhBg hand over hand along ropes ihted at erf her 
end of this tunnel, and in other cases, by machinery 
esuemolly adapted for the purpose These are tbe 
olcUfasfaioned methods but. at the present time, a 
steamer is iiseil upon the Btgent s Canal and several 
othw cknols The bottom and sides of oanala are 
mad# impermeable to water by coating them with 
» thwk SurCsoe of puddle,—a miztnre of loam or 
etoy. grovel, and watior, which is worked with a 
•pMe until it will neither absorb water nor adm t 
of it* posMge Sometunes concrete is used instead 
of pnidie, psiticnlorly by tbe Frenoh In addiuun 
to thu, sod the aonstrnotion of looks and works 
tor eommunioatioh with rivers, as m lateral canals, 
toe eagtiiew ttust be ewefut to seonve an ample 
snstoy of wider from natural and artificial sources, 
jmoi m ressrveirt, psrtioulariy ui tbe construction of 
niirihit>level uonsls, sod to oonstruet basins, wharfs, 
ntottffi, and iiXtomediate stataens, to famhtato the 
pakaag* of vessels and toe loading and unloading of 
their eovgoies Be has ohm toehoild aqueducts to 
tony toe etmel etwoss vsBer*, and ajj^on-aqueduots 
«MI MtotMto (as* torwotr%44v«ottcf. 0to.vawr) for 
^7 


r cutting a ship 


borrow from Mavdn $ iMehm try <jf Data, <» toeOiMt 
I remarkable canals in this countiy — 

ITear, 

ffew Biver Canal (.ommenced , IfiAt 

, brought to London lifild 

1 hamrs made navigable to Ozford ^ , Itod 

Kennet navigable to Itrading ^ „ yffS 

Lagan l^avigation i ommenced 

( aiTinarthenshire Canal ITlW 

Dr itwirh to the Severn T7fi6 

Ouka oi Un igewateris Havigatiou (first great 
oan^) lommonte 1 

L irthamptunshiie Navigation 17fil 

Dublin to tbe Shannon (the Oraod) 17bitwi;n^ 

htaft rd and W orv ester oomiuonetd 17^ 

Grand trunk commer sd by Bmidldy • ITfid 

F rth to Clyde commented I7to 

i la made navigable Irom Hertford to Ware t7to 

„ toLcndon 177P 

I eeds to Liv erp lol 1770 

Monklond, Scotland, commented 1770 

Lllesniere and C hester 1770 

Basingstoke Canol begun i?7% 

I ivevp lol t j >\ igan 1774 

Stroud to the Severn 1775 

Staffordshire Canal begun 1775 

Stourbridge Canal completed 1775 

Kuncom to Manchester 1775 

1 rent and Mersey mit lied . 1777 

( hesleifield to tbe Trent 1777 

Belfast to Lough LeHt,h 1783 

Severn to the Ibames e mpleted 1780 

i Forth and Clyde comi leted . 1780» 

Btadford completed . 1780 

Grand Junction Canal 1790 

Birmingham and ( ovtntiy . 1700 

Monostereveu to Atby , 1701 

Worcester and Birnunghain 1701 

Manchester, Bolton and Bury . 1701 

14arwiufcand Birmingham 1703 

Bainsley cut 1704 

Kochdale, dot passed 1704 

Hud lersfield, Act passed 1764 

Dorbv completed 1704 

Hi reford and Grloucester 1795 

Baddmgton Canal begun 1798 

Keunet and Avou opened 1709 

Fcok I oreat Canal completed IW 

Thames to Fenny Btrattord 1800 

Baokmgham Canal 1801 

Oraud Burrey, Act passed 1801 

Brecknock Canal 4 1803 

Caledonian Canal begun m 1803 

Bllesmere Aqueduct . 1^ 

Ashby de la>Zoaah opened 1^ 

Aberdeen oompieted * JW" 

Gllasgow and Ardrossou opened • 18U 

Leads and Liverpool opened Jflw 

Wve and Avon * 1*1? 

Bdwbargh and GUosgew Uimm .. . » 

Bbeffield oompletto .,. 

Begent a Canal 9»9>M**** **i e* 7 •» •* 
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Mnbi^ tlie wunber. A)ioK«tb«|i» u siA: T«iwe|H» 

va ks* thaa' 'atiuisy:,: 

The beet autherity on tb|*> 

, wniont^^ aeMtal vhi«h in'the fo»tae oanwrie* tlmt have the . ^pee parjt of toe borfk. of » 
eeilfe^yb'-iito froai ^^ veaepoHaef Uie liver to dusky green or linnetrbirawa, and the uader^pHt thk 
vena‘cara, OinaZk nanaUt, a oaaivl yellowish green of the gr«en>t>ird,‘Vith daylcTbfttwn 
e-ji^^lig^aal oaathaii of the eye downwards eyes, ire the strongeiit, and in<nd ahirly 
iaoM, primitive race. The yello# and the white hiio oftiaB 

mteem recently adopted hy na redeyea, and are the moat tondec., TheokwhauheM: 
. ^oaotfaeSTOBch, in which language It aigmiiea a dneh. the most unoommon, and hold a middle mnlt for 
OSM in a Reoundary aense, t'o denote a strength and length of life between the twh etMiMneii. 

: given out with the vmw of mis- The canary that is moat admiied MUOiigftt iia notr is 

. fiswatlk W is order to bring about aom# desirable one with the body white or y^lawy tlM^ltoed CparUcn- 
■ [thiltii larly if created), wings, and tail, yeliOwish-duB, The 

OaJrAWtjus, AdH-of'-ree*, in Mue., a lively danoe-tnno, second in degree is of a golden yellow* with the 
is tbeoe-night time, said to hare been introduced into head, wings, and tall black, or, at least, dusky grey, 
this Qoontry from the Canary lalands. It ia, however, Next follow the grey or blaeklali, with * jn^pw head 
'JMotbprohaMOithat itwas carried overfromNorinandy and collar, and the yelUiw, with a blaotsiah or green 
4a these islands by John do Bethonoourt, who invaded tuft, both of which are very much valuedv iw f^r those 
ih<flto about the oloae of the 14th century. The Gtinnries that are irregnlariy spoU^,'speckleltl, oi variegated, 

>isiBtrdduoed by BUroellin his Diocletian;" the tune tliev are much less’ sought after, and are used to pair 
fain two atriuhs of eight bars each, in three-eight time, with those of one colour,—white, ycllowj grey, brown- 
CairaiatrJt, fcd'Wai'-ri-am, in Hot,, a gen. of }ilonts grey, and the like."—(Bochstein’s CteW-Birds.)' la 
brioaging to the nat. ord. Amjiriducem, The 8pi<ciea Germany and the Tyrol the breeding^'Qtl thia bird la 
atw'iuftivM df the Spice Islands and parts of jtaia. carried on on an extensive scale, and, ih ls prineipatty 
&.:erinss»»r M cultivated for sake of the kca-nels of its from these places that tlie rest of Ewope is shpptiiid. 

for the fragrant resinous siibstance which In its native home, the canary builds ite neat in tbiclr, 
egudes ftnm its hark. The latter urohably coustituies imshy, high shrubs and trees, with roots,ittoM,featheia* 
Ibp Ifimilla Eiemi ofoomnicrue. G. »»iV»-eeorp«m yields hair, &c,; pairs in I'W)ruary, lays from ifUit to sig 
au oil very like ocipniva, known in sbipbuilding-yurds pale-blue eggs, and hatches live auB often rik times iU 
aa Dawimr. Other apeeica produce edible fruits, useful the acason. Bechstein gives tho following diriietibiha 
edk Bud reams. for getting und keeping good canariea ;—" The snost 


Is* nnd reams. ibr getting und keeping good canariea ;—" The snost 

OkKAW-Biits, ki-Hai’-rt (CardHfliii earmria) .—This essontiiU is to choose from among theyonitg that whioh: 
Wpuiur end prettv singing-bird ia a native of the promiaes a fine tone,-and to aecludo it front all other 
lilanos. Its introdueti'ni into Europe was tiirda, that it may learn and rementhcr ndthihg bad, 
aomewhait singular. According to aomo authorities, The same precaution'is necessary during the first and 
•t the end of the 14tb esutury,'and to others, at the Second moulting; for, being likely to relearn, if X 
'be^hiBiBg of the ISth century, a vessel coiitoiniiig, nuiysayso, its song, it would intrtidnce into it* with 
among otoer merchandise, a imiuher of eanarv-birda, equal case, foreign parts. It must be olmertnd whethM 
' OihX Stoioh WHB Ixmud lor Leghorn, was wrecked oh the (he bird likesto aing alone or in company with others j 

for thoro are some which ivppear to have such wbinw, 
lilting to liear only thcnisclvcs, and whioi* pout for 
V. whole years if tlmy are not iiimvourcd on lids point, 

^ Others sing faintly, and display their power* only when 

—rt"’ they can try their si sciigth against a rival. It is very 

importont to dist-.iiwtc refPilaviy to Kiuging-hird* tlwi 
• - —Bitnpic allowance of freah food which is infonded for 

I the day. By this nicaes they will sing every dviy 

'v-'-I ct|unily ; becauec they vvill cat uniforiiily, and not piefe 

£ /2e 1 tho best one day, and bo ohiiged to put up with, tha 

~~~s ■ ■'} refuse tho next. Ahoat two sptKipfula of dry food ia 

~ y-f suilieient for the daily noui i.-.liiuent of o caniwyt," 

j. OanabV-GiiaSS. (’.S'er i'uAL.VRta.) 

AB~# Casaby 'VV.tsB.—ihia wino, which is.also known by 

the name of Tcncrifle, ia a product of the Canary 
lalanda, In taste it resembles Matfera s it is made 
.. ; front giiipes which have been gttlliered hefote ll*!gy »rtt 

...^r ? ripe, iind, when new, has a aour iMid unpleSiSaut taste, 

■;- After living kept oftTcfuily for two or tbrae yeOBS^ lfo 

Hiiltliica.s increivsps greatly, and, like Madeira, It Is. 

'WrSM greatly iiiipi'OTcd by a joumey to the tropibs. Morit 

. ^ of it IB produced on the island of Tericriffe tbha oh 

^4; •il'' the other Canary ishinds. The iiiime of Cstiniw is bnly 

applied to the iiidogne vriae* and itovw to ihh Miii* 
^ voi.sie or Miilmscy of the Cttuarics. 

‘ CAXCEntABir, i:(?rt-s«i-fo«'-raj,thn name gwenite wjt 

' lowno.,. -CAWAUT. inferior class of servants of the riupprii ia th® biftl*** 

gOfU^t W Italy. The birds, being set at liberty, took part of its iiistory, but the preeiso nature of wbos*. 
hi Jtb« adjacent island of Elba, and the ciimato duties is douhtHd. . 

to their habits, they iucreased cou- CAjrcr.nnj, tei sel'?i (Lath kttibit>W(adt), in M«d-» 
d^oMbly. 4 T>s islanders, finding such an elegaut is appbed hi the irpmigy or kriiei^tig SAbstoue® of thsi 
•angriw atMliienly setlhng in their eomstry, were bones. (5i«« Bosii.) 

imaDlHwto boeoiuo possessors of tiiem, and quickly the CAKcxtiano o» a P»s», M«'mef’fi*p*.is a dgMifiSi^ 
wlUie tiUtony of'nonario* wore tldEen prisohers. From of it up to have Hnes drawn Wot it iir fiJtift c* 
ItaJy tbW^wwhtotigbt toothor oountries, and became lattice-work on aawelli, though, tUo phriwh is Used: 
Wi|Mfiindu»d< M singing-birds. ^ Tim Wild bird of the figurfetivciy for any manoor ofiitoiftewvMWg ot de^iiw 
PaftwSiriMrd* and the dismesttaated bird so familiar it, This mode is priaeipaliy tttwdiu thecaswbf beitai 
tp Whjl iiEinatry are quite Ut tOrianen in personal up- or other deeds, by «u eruer of neouit. But*-gme« 
pOatwpj^JToeJiwtour of tho wild ository is « dusky rally speaking the effect oi‘ s deed can ou^ be de* 


Pmui^ Islands. It* introdueti'ni into Europe was 
somewhat singular. According to some authorities, 
at the end of the 14tb esutury,'and to others, at the 

vbk'.aieMf ff ^ V, V', 4* r*., *.« 


:r:'i) 


Loirnosr mKjniY. 



















*fmm witMh ^ 

,. - > tfmegis^ i&ma of 

# 1 * aodiiMi do- 

8 , /\A -'■♦■■*iTi*‘ iftiieifloje,’ 

y Oji \ ol&OBgh i* i» 

, tomy . oeiitariOB 
f ■ «inee .#M».0on- 

* ■ ’ 1 ?* —/ ftellaifitm ■ «nd' 

sign occii. 

Ht ♦ _ »pi«d <®e tamo 

% * r. position, Tlie 

V *-' ' ’ * Oodioonl divisloB 

■ BO twUed occti- 

_->^r ■ -■ ■ pi<‘9 tl*® thirty 

' ''xS^' ' -' oeRreoB of lie 

<<I4KOT*. cchplic between 

‘ ®iFa»jdl20°from 

tb« fl««t point of 1mm, or the veranl oqu ! nox, The inoBt 
otmspknionK Bt«r iti the constoUaiioii is jteubem, a stitr 

of tho thiint atufnitado. 

' iOavoiRii itBO ealled ftom the larpe Moo reins which 
appear^ til hander, to reBCmhle or«b> claws), is a 
tnseiiaie :iii^|wry ntslihnant character, making its ap- 
pe^anea eeirrhoiis tamonr, which ultimately 


aciWhoua tumour, which ultimately 


torwituitea In an lU-eonditioned and deep ulcer. Any 
part of* tMi hodlr inaT he the Beat of thia disease, though 
thn* q^da «r« mo^ liable to its attack. Tlie fenwe 
hrhaat^ the toueoe, or lips, nro among the parts most: 
•uMeet: fid It. Th® tumour at first is small, Ipird, in- 


•nl^Jeet: Id It. The tumour at first is small, Ipird, in- 
: de^t, n^ ndarly insensible, with littlo or no disco- 
'loantsion of ilm snrro «1un. It remains in this 

Otnlte ldr a Idngor or shorter period, sometimes for 
renra, hnt »t lcit)rth it passes into a more active oon- 
diticnt tumour increases in siae.the skin changes 
ho a livid Or red «pt'®at®®®®, a®d pain begins to be iett 
in It. The pain, wfaidh is of a sbimtiug or laiicinati ng 
imtord, it at firrt slight, and occurs at considerable 
liitervalh : hut it iinercasesby degrees, and the intervals 
dimloiih liiitfi it becomes almost constant. The cu- 
tameotM *etna become turgid, ond the surface of the 
riBhbwr preaent* to the feel a knotty, uneyen surface. 
Sotoetsmea Uieakin never actually breaks, but usnalfr, 
afi^ altjogw OTisfiiorter period, the tumour ulderales 
and becomes an o|>en sore, The discharge is of u thin, 
fastid, acrid nwtare, which corrodes the surroimding 
palets. The tore pretents thick jagged edges and a soil 
wntrs, ;OSl*M Bs it were into irregolar ct-Ue. The 
ritoaftog paiNS are now much increased, and ore of a 
very ytotert lUMiuro. q'he disenao pursues its onward 
rivivto® t atiniietimrs it seents os if it Ivad exhausted 
itself, and was bliowiitg nature to work a cure by the 
fortttiition of new fiesh j but this is merely a delusion, 
ftirit soon recotumeiiees its destructive course, and at 
J«ni^h, itln«y be after it seises upon some vital 

ociii^, ;.er:.too:patient«nks.exhau by the pain and 
eootihned 'drath upon his system. Of' the cause, na- 
titra, iW biysitm terrible disease little is, 

isnflwtumttdlj', known. By some it is rcgarde<l as cou- 
aUtutional, by othera as local; some lUHiniiun that it 
ia twredit^, oiliherB that it may be transmitted by 
inucalvtitoi. So fair as may bo judged from theeou- 
Hiptingwtidenpe on theke points, there does seem, in 
gnuMU, to be » oottain constitutioiml predisposition 
10 tbit'dieeiMet thongb, according to Mr. Paget, only 
n risth ,f»f fth® esses ban be traoM to any hereditary 
te<arttB|krio(L The eyidence is against itstieiug trans- 
mWfted wioooulation. If cancer beat any periodmerely 
fi local dfaentfa it cun only b® in its earliest stage, for, 
in » short time, tl.e whoto j^tem seems to be infected 
with it; ond hence it is that, after a time, the extnr- 
piitoisa of tbs original tamonr so often fails iu efibeting 
a imillplsto cure. Though aU ages and both, sexes are 
lipWis to tins dissassi the young are less frequently 
attaoked l^lt than the old, and females are more sub- : 
iedtio it tuna nmiea. Thon^h uanper fa. tuif»rtoaately , ' 
by im u^mms unoommqpu it fa not-a^ nor even the 
snsjoisity:: .of tiuaiourii,. that heau a ^ueral resemblanoe 
asbuhiKWcoWi utfint, it fa often with the 


i after aH, MTueutfa hffoisdt l«i(k 
I A'ceording to Ifr. Pallet (lercfafibs 
toto j j toe average dttration of IjBb qi , 

101 the cancer fa forty-nine montbsi-' T 
jin Which the canour .wn® once to 
I the average duratiem Of life was e 
rdrty-Dine months ; and hence he 
average dniwtion of life is not im 
the rsanovid of toe local disease, but 
probable' that the progress of the move 
retarded by the operation, SonietiiBaes, 
the knife, eseharotica, as chloride of i'' 
course to, but with nd^better sneenss^ 
may not be expected, much good nu^'lm 
means of palliatives; the patient fa to ha" 
good uouriahing diet, but all atop '' 
avoided, and everything that would 
toe activity of tiie disease. The,stata . 
health is to .be carefully attended t^ 'gfad , 
and body kept as tree from eicitemhnt a^ 
the loc^ treidmeut of the diseaaa, 
lock, henbane, and opium, are to ba 
order to allay the pam. Among tfaa 
disea.se is not of unfrequent occurreseut 
mo.st liable to its attaek being the dog abi 
CxHcg]!, a gen. of slmyt-iaded Onwamfa, 
is now geueraily restricted to the commati 
Crab.) ' , 

Ca!»cxb-»ciot. f 5 efl BmnasoOT.) ' 

CAKOMiABBUif, Wn'-de-lai'-frras' (Ufa « 

cBiidle), an. article of furniture much'nsed.-% tw» 
Hiicieuts both in xmhlio and private huildines, Jkfa 
though properly signifying aimifiy • 
the term wsa generally ■ ' 

a]vplied to toe support of : .nnBHi 

a lamp. The cauoelahra w 

used in public edifices H 

were mostly of large Sfao, « 

with a cup' or receptacle JB 

at the top, to contain » * 

lamp or some substance 

capable of iUumiimting, W ’ * 

Borne of the oantielahra w 

discovered at Hcrcnla- fl 

mnitn and Pompeii have B 

long thin broiise stands, S 

with fiat disks or vases at fl 

the top, on which the B ■ 

light was placed. Tb« it 

bases of these are usually ffl, 

triangular, with the head . 1 ! 

of a lion, grii&n, or ^at W ' 

at each angle. In all , 

hnildinga the candelabra , 

were amongst the most ' 

richly-ornamented arti- » cc. 

cles, and were mado^ of ■ ri .wfy i . nil' i , rja fa—.— 
bnniee, Iron, ^msrbfa, 

terracotta, and wood. oxwpBsaswiw* 

Borne, however. Were made or ooragad witli oMd wtA 
silver. Sivmetimes, instoad of a idmfakA 
introduced, holding, iu one hand, theoup or reei^taola 
for the oil. A small .candelabrum was nsed an an.sltia'. 
There see several speeimens of the aimi^'tfafidelitonk 
in the Tnwnky collection in too Brfisito MtoasuBi. . 

C'ANbiDxiBj kht’^rdirda^ (Ut, fatwfiifaflt, stoito|» 
fa a torm used to denote an apj^eut Her swOffioW, 
privilege, or position. itfadenT^phamtlmlMBminji . 
imiong whom thoto who adnght osSoqedr pwfidWnKBt* 
famw white robes, and write riklfad cOlriKiM^ U tw 
dress toe eandidate epdOavoured to ffsin pqgwfar ^ 
voor in every posaibto wajj;,-*-%!y ij»wiwiBaigto»p 8 *gMfa 
aiMressiag toem in tbe 
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) «jr«4swt9)«, «tta t(t wtuwM 
i H^io iif »boat to A», mM to 

.!liy*(<d pracisdiy la tbe «iuiia 

.jt H to t»o earne<d If 

Mi of * pkto-blniih colour, the 
rof M infk&ti if Urf'pr, tbiit of a 
I tu/i. If sercnil of different sizes ere 
It m ta*ny eorpm s of like a^^os pass to- 
TapuUtr Jh^tguthei 

KM QKi 'SOS f irinerlr a mode of marhins 
of iuDei penerall} fur deliberation or 
>nuad Inus, ejcommuntcottoR ftyinek 
when tb« offinder nas allowed tune to 
I M K candle continued buminf;, after 
. '> of excomnninidaiion was prononneed 
&ie or auotum by inrt of emdtt was a 
lat 'Khiiffi persons were allowed to bid while 
jto a( oandie continued burmnpf, and the 
1 ^ property was adjudged to the 

KM. fiSieCKEScnsTiiCucBjir} 

Mi'-dts (t«t, fep , Ital eoadela) —A 
defined as a contnianro for purposes of 
of a wick of fibrous material 
fatty matter, being distinguislied 
'acnlar from lamps, m winch the fattf 
It is difficult to determine the exact 
„ , I Mtadles wei e first used There ore sererat 
) iff candles being mentioned in the Old aud 
iMaCatt C j but the eontextpioies inmost cases 
JlMrCir^ord should be translate 1 lamp, and not 
fev example, tho sereu branrbed candlestu k 
aeieii lamps made fir it, and Aaron 
Use oh'W'Oa as the fuel thereof. Torches 
KfC tncMitnadl in mimous ancient nriiiuga, aud from 
tkMIe # fichW. candles were gradually developed 
fiescribea a candle made of brittle 
rtiab& wlplll taearly corresponds to our modern rueh- 
& Istw days of the Homans, wax caudles 
Mused by the upper classes In the Middle 
JdM^^heMine material were made, weighing 
the fintons and Anglo Saxons 
ncBted tapers in their processions ff he 
V candles by King Allred for horologicai 
I tM wall known to need further allnston 
JtnBrfWlule of Stlbume describes rushlights 
hglKsidc and used by the cittagers in histime 
‘•“^''*“tBre cl candles progressed but little in 
■the year 171*1, when W Bolts took 
various imi rovemeuts in candle- 

.j ohiefiy of a method of pressing the 

act of cooling T he patent Iikt wise 
die holder, in which the candle is 
^ hy means of a spiral spring, a cor 
1 haa been revived with great success in 
Most of tbi. improvemr nts np to the 
bcMJs the same direct! m,—the 
le VarlQaji|H||aonablo properties of the 
disigreeable nueil of 
‘ la exM ffl^HHPnproperiy pnntted, for, 
nt cellular matter, it 
isa* Tallow is generally purified, or 
lb toraaed, by being melted m a eopper 
, _,„i tile ftiT ect action of the In e Itio itn* 
IM lihjp top, and are skimmed ind pressed 
‘ -'}»forms the “gieaves" of the shops, 

I fegding dogs C>n tbe eontment the 
'tied by steam beat with very dilute 
t4h* pwrposo of doetroying the cel* 
nrepwed tn this wny is much 
led the ordinary method 
i made, irom time to tuna, to 
gs by oaoeing the wick to earl 
M as to beooma consumed by 
Thifif M yet, hM not suooeeded 







ha the case 
lOwvreat’s 
■ tlibbd 
Mndbs. 


InIM W 

jWMtrd tafipw ISM , 

« ooasiderablo a4aM»af|ibiW?4 
these researcbes, it was |hi tbM 
stearin and margarin eoDtamea 
with tho bass of glyeerm Thfoa 
at a stifi higher toniperatura wnM <, 
provameot was, therefor*, to devuwA! 
them from the base with whiM wf 
This was efiacted in two w ays,—to i 
the invention of De Viciley and % 
rotten, a pioeess we owe to the lagenn 
man,one Oaorge G-wynno Ibasa] 
ea follows —imic lavon^ea/ton ■ 
lime, are boiled together until sot-, 

takes place, or, in other words, until <.. 

composed, tbe fat uniting with the steaife, bargirie^ 
and oleu. acids to form an msedubie eodpi iKlymy free 
the gly eerine, whith diseolves m the SMKorv vPtiln 0 <il|, 
tbe lime soap u redueed to powder, Md tbmgUSo. 
When It has reached the boiUng*point, at|||ffniff««eid 
IS sdded, which comhmes witii tbe lun% fanmlt Tree 
three acids alreadj mentioned Tfiia fibift ie*d 
forming an oily bijfe on 
' ar*dnnm<^«Ud 
, pressure. <w^|' 
tapontfrtahon —In this process, the tslitHr M frit b 
boilei With snlphono acid, which acts ly Mtitiltff Srlth 
the base of glvcenao to foim aaipbo*glyee^ -Miff, 
whti li IS imtdily soluble in water and withfrWT 
a ids to torm sulpbo steatic, lulpho-mtu^plffm UM 
stilpholeic acids which are easily deedinflOSM to 
water 'When the decomposition b eomjpbtiV 
blackened mass is well weened and dbisHMi^thK i' 
acids passing ov er .n a tolerably pore Omt# 
arc further purified by pressure, which aha 
liquid oleu acid The best stearic (.aadbaffrAAt 
ture of stearic, and margsrie acids Oomjt 
contain these two acids, mixed with Stearui,{|f'*j|i 
proportions The principsl eouree of ffrtMffU 
stearic acid is palm oil the mnnufhctnrelMbfEaMneA 
on chiefly hi iVice s I'aUiit Caudle CottoMy WW 
eaiuUti are dipped and relied between two Hmtfnt 
slabs until the proper she tie is ohtainsd. ff»MWtii«gfr 
IB the solid portion of the oil of the spenn^pimbr Mff 
s obtained by filtration and pressure. Th# nMuHrin* 
lortant unproven ent lately introduced hktb MPtdJe* 
making is the manufactore of oandbq f “' ~ 

a solid substance obtained by the diet . 

at a low terjiieratare, and coutaining the auMilRlthof 
ooal gss Plate X\1 A represents the RMStifrit iff 
a celebrated Paris manutaotory for atei 
tndl atiog tbe ntensib employed Plate'.,,, 
seitioual view of this manutaitory vertfqt^ 
(.itudinally and bulb plates represent In 

or secliuiially the details ot tbe prin«dpM i. 

the means of communicating the mon^MUKt ,' 
operation of tho li rmation ot soap b " 

a large vat, genirallv cutistrueted of wti 
conical in foim, aud piovided with SfVMilt f 
way up Ibe bottom aud the lifi atni 
its capac ity is sufiiciently great to e 
70 58 cubic feel Generally about ^ 

are placed therein, with about 200 
easily dissolve the same Thie b ' 
from a leaden pijie (y) mndiog in A Mrp 
ncr, and placed at the bottom of tM't 
pipe IS mrforated with a tmmber 
serosa whuh the steam passes as bl 
c ippers o or a 1, with which «t bl , 

When this is melted, 155 tb af'«|i«ti*ji 
added, the preparation bdiat nHos^j 


Great care is at the same tia» 
means of an agitator (e) oompnihfi iff to* 
united by a cross-^eee. aid 3 

fixed at each of the ftnfr fSf ' 

mounted upon a vti^bal bsMg l(0t i 
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^jSp)ito«amllM>bottom of tit«| 
_—jtTAMfe*»» ab«irh»a &a gipren 
iw»•^JmH P *r* 4 «e<*»po*llU«i ^rooeb*. into wiiieli 
Si t«»imm in^or «It«r it hu bm brokon. 

wSkMl ftwi ttftim int 0 (Scoompowd nndor tb« in< 
lltMiaM Mtl^uno neW TJiejr «re 

l)i>«tiM mumm hjf» sorpenttne pipo (s'} Tbo pro 
ii*o» «C uiwuil^ *h» Wid* » pariormpd in this vr»y 
hf MWBm Of « ttp (s') vttbdrivrn, as muofa 

It* fMlUB)* it Milptiuria neid and limo are di awn oil 
SiaiO *1 diniw of stM mnvldn (M), whidi are arranged 
<«t thtPIt the entire length of the workabop 
Th^ teonlda pxownt the fonu of a rectangular 
«r}an, Aotn ‘JSf to oi) inehes in length, trom 6( t > 7 
iaehea tti broadUi, nrd atiout lt!( feet onlf m height 
TbiCMi *t« fcinutd lavcra of aolidiHed aciJ which are 
t***a away to the lerticat hydraulic preas of whic,h 
it M a«tir to aee Uie comAtiintion I v rdeieoce to the 
dciigti,Hate'XXK ,nh<reit>i’»h nnin-reitioaliection 
5 hi. ter Kill b«d lult j ri r (iijt to be tonstracted 
tonblaia h j rrisuU of W,t>o>Hq lart piundi Agreat 
pait f the tleu uul fltna ccolly the action of tbia 

] >rir<i but t})e ultimate portionh c an only be extracted 
II DO aid of a cerlain temperature Other prtssea 
< hortustal tmiitmtion icatrd by steam are also 
•r I, oyed Such is the press represented in P P upon 
the plan. Piste T\IX , andtijion thorerfual sfctinn, 
t’lVe XxX In the hot pressure press the wrought 
uiMi pieces (P*| are he ated and between these plates 
am {uat-ei the Inibs whirh proceed frum the lertical 
I '-s, art I whtefa in issuing fiom this press are ent oJuped 
tn b irei I air material, in place < t w lollen serge On 
f h ‘ •tpositn side to tbt ptst ii of the pre ss is a < a»t iron 
lit lant, 'dr tbtit (F*) an ti„ht, ir wl i is curb »ed 
11 aimt i.r action ot plates 1 he st« tin > r i < bug fr tn 
t I gei erktois A r A'pass slji) pi'c r t 
llnds its tvay inU tlx donnle side s »s a ii t I e doiil le 
ho ten c I'ls-iress to heat it Iv aftetwar la passes 
h« the puss f Mill I carry it ii I it t or^t I*'*, w lx re 
tl re le a I'l lu. t i ni ) 1 t s 1 t he einplryt 1 ns 
BStia as tiie pr es eltt 11 i\e t >»*it i >w ik audwhere 
the plates miy he iimssod srhen tDy hsie lecome 
e tilled Ihese plates an > heattil li boilmj, water 
t ^ t't. igb Jb Plate x sh w i tl e n ode br 

w 1 these plates can I c ra sad to furu sb heat to 
t press, or rei)iroittl'’y JLbe panlleatioo of the 
i,did arida la thus lerfornel ->-lht lumps of stearic 
1* ^ inavgarie an 1 'i are taben from the borisontal 
I r iiM are carried t i la trough B to be tl i re pur fled 
ly dm « sulphunc acd Ilns tiongh is boated br 
a*Cara oy the yipe 5% wlah hmicbes the arids The 
ill j«et fJ ihts cleaiistog is to disengage the lat acids 
tl i the temotesi traie of lime they may contain 






i« tn*-Wieu tha nmtadaanit. 
kola* of wKjpdm {9)ss 
n the woikshop, and vpm at 
allowed to cool lAer tbi^ ere 
wicks are fixed in the centre of \ 
oerricd to the hoUwatar bMing, t 
to the temperature of boiling 
several basins (\1 represented 1» 

Platn XXIX and Xix Vrbao^eb 
eiently bit, they are filled by tbewia i 
(in, which IS plouged lato the oc^ 
oouting of the moulds, they remove ' 
peg which bolds the wick, and faymaeMt 
extract the candle Alter being mo* 
are bleached br being exposed dad 
the action of Lght, air, and a hg* 

The last two processes tbc candle* nip 
those of poiiafaing and packing Th* j 
by rubbing the candle brwkly with , . , 
damped by alcohol or ammonia *Thi{t 
Bista in arranging them to form paeheff i. 
and they are carefully and neatly eecntwi 
The two boilers, or steam coppers, of 
are lenresented at A end A<, Flato 3 L 
not onlv tl cd the engine, but also heftt 1 
troughs 1 he plate representa a honeewtl ,, 
seen frum the top and shows Che diWodmOQ < 
buhls wiib tlicir safety-valves, and also filmt 
conduct ng the eteam In B Will be penemaiom xne 
brak lurnaoe in which the boiler* Ore 
h the salcty valves and in the floahs, 
pipe conimiinicati ms with the f«eo»ptUMi 4^ id 
pipes ior conduetiugtbeateamtothedipka#tfklih|miXi 
ratus ot the maihine, and dd' the pipt^ tmmh IW* 
tush the steam engine AU thaae plpea ire M 
and jirovided with tapa The olmo Sitdi, mjM.lni'i 
long time was regarded as a aupsrfttuMil 
of late % enrs been suecesafulfy apphi^ w thbjMiimiMjg 
of wo I empiured 111 silk tain mantfitotoiw^ M la 
scouring it The oleic amd, at left fiorm 1l*i Myu^ 
manufactory however, cannot be elili)^ygd ifor tab 
purpose o) greasiog wool nntil it baa aodoMOllKi * 
complete pnriHcation, or been bronght mloilio]io« 
gencons subatanie possesaisg aS the a(»o««Mb>Wtloisd 
eharaitcrislics Ibe oleic aoi4 mad* m* I*b^piad 
in colour and clearnesa to the flueat iiaio OfL la 
csrtam steaiic candle factomca tbw iRiinaiiltMgtm With 
the olei acid a hard soap (For fighim in ta* 
various points connected with caadi* fimatmCtiWa 
from diQercnt materials, at Cocoa age 08^ KAMih 
ri««, braavscrji, ax, and Ozoxaaxt,} 

. . . , CAnBttMAS.kun di wus,areligioaaflia»»UMW*9^^ 

A^cr ^«a o^’iation it only remains to free them also | in hmour of the purification cv th* Y«{^ l|iM#^ ro 


iroiu ,«* acid iUell, bv purifying with water They 
then Adow tins ti remain or dt cant it into another 
trinigh (ft*) Sitoeted upon a lower floor, and which 
onl| oontidna pure wafer When it has cooled, it is 
drawn off into tuotuds, an 1 nt It ugth is obtained m 
rolls pirfeetly fit for working Into landles For the 
purpoic of meiimg and in mldiug (he white solid 
aeida a eopper is used (sc T, U, Plate XXX X whuh 
IS fa fh«Tj»t*rior *i}ier ylated, to prevent the dis 
coloriUfltt if iae arids Iho copper is doubli 
bottO^d, io bw healed by steam at a temperature 


the iiid of Ftbmaiy, the 40 th day tt* Jf* , 

The name Candlemas is evidently ctertted fixMn to* 
conaeeratioa of the eandiet to be used ifi 
during the Tear, that take* place in tihis wNijTOi^ 
the Beman Catholics There i* allQ a OyMMUMSl WTO 
lighted candlca on that dar, Ip an «tta tteeatawii if 
JO Htnry X Ill , entitled *‘Cono«mTajgg 3 *W*Mf?l*W^ 
monies to be used in duelbarmemtheX)bidiH(b«* 
lande, it is declared that the bemdogif M 
Candlemas day * la done in the meik^ nit 
the apirituaile Ughte, when fhoaeoadidw^i 


- I —e ,1 , . w * -• sisyfw a fwaaet V assu oaxaa *M«t*i*7 aafi^M wi ysasw saaemsproca , , 

Ihe fiUam in thQChiMK'hfitliatd^jr^ ^ 

weensde fimta the generators into the double bottom to have onginated with the ancimii 
nf'%b 0 S^’ij didtljis. boudroied, flows ofl l j a pips, | this night, went about Borne w^ ' 

♦'* A/Ma (w WhaOned to the piym which Msnea from! in honoitr of the goddess Fehrna, 
the WMHiw if tfiPpet, aerres to empty it com- Fepe Pruitts, aecing the people al 
iktely, jft )| WBfrpppded by a evat of wouden atavea j wony, ordmned, «8i, tb*d ail Cllii 
(UX td piS'leBl!' th* «>oAg_of the trough By tlie to ehuitli on that day with laiini ' 
side af taw diftlS** i<* placed a table (\ 1 . upon whw^j Vlt:ain,<h8 mother of our Savsior, 
rest* tha biwii (T*^) wSlwh sems BiMted} arpae the t osfuai wbi<* tartaerly i 

mptit** 19 m iblpiwm hrto taimoalds Theae candle*' of women bcsfiog IwMf etbea i 
are diilM fk m»m nioidit those reprejaeated in, The woathei on Qaiidi«adttt- 4 <lF 
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*f'WiijtWi itt tbe f e*!?. ;■ 

<jr wiam *n to ntftHr i 

irnd fonl, 

tb^fofwiDtar'e gane ftt ¥ole.” 

^i3W(,t<i**»<3Ut.«*nnff), a term commonly applied 
stick, but mure correctly limited 
lo'lwti »tem ot » small palm or large grass. {Hee 

; iliUiim^ta, ia But., the typical gen, of 

tiw suit. ora. £Ss#i«lhr^^ Xlie tmior bark of C. ulha 
iturfiM tbo Canella of the apothecaries. The ttno is 
eosumoD m many {larts of fiouth America and in 
Ohe Westvludia istands, where it is often called Wild 
CStuMnoOit. The hatk: is removed with an iron iaatrii' 
taen^ -had, t^er being deprived of the epidermis, it is 
dried h> the shade. It is seen in fiat or quilled pieces , 
ef a Mll^IhRth’mdtHir, and from bai-isg been coiiiounded 
withWiMi^S Iwh <«se ]>atHYs},it is sometimes culled 
epnidous •t^ter’s hsA. Being an eteoUeut aromatic, 
•tiimdsnt, shd to&ic, it is frequently used in medicine. 
In the West Indies and some parts of Burope it is 
used n« !* tipkiei ■ iJUaiiled wit^^ water, it yields a r^- 
di^AV'i^iM', firaipraDt, aud very acrid essential oil, wUcb 
hiiked ir^i and sometiiucs sold for, oil of 

'^nwiip,' • 

Cbllitxiil'tall^, le&rV«t4id'^e-e, in But., the Canella 
of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub. 
^iaaa ^i/^amijhra. There are but two genera bnow-n, 
-^CBueSa hud CinuasinifeBdroa, which consist of ever- 
gmeamube pouesstng aromatie properties. 

Gam, Caxttvh, Or Xea, hdnp, the uatne of an in* 
edmiheiit OfputuehimeDt DS^ in China. It is composed 
nftetoheavy pieees of wood worn round the neck tike 
« oolhur, and ueuaik from SO to OO lbs. weight, but 
traueUmesAboye lt)0. 

CaV<n« Gsavoi, or CaKOiWi, l-Hn’-ni, an ancielrt 
{leoptepf Britain against whom Ostorius Scapula led bis 
owny etftdr the reuuctioii of the iceni, A.i>, 60. Ant*- 
ipiMmind l^nruch divided in opinion as to the clm- 
weter airaibe^^ at this people; but the generally 
feoeieedi^tiiitmi M that tbeir country lay about North 
■ Swaewbere^^l^ the Iceni (East Anglia) 

•«d dM Ibrttib Sea. 

•^i3KKifSi>ii%^»L‘m,kSin4V~u-lar (Let. diet eaaUriilaret, 
ft do£'d<nm)y tMiong the ancients, were twenty days 
: veliMCo atM after the beiiacal rising of Canicula, wlii<ib, 
ageilairtdirdariBgthe hottest part of the year, was sap- 
nosed toM the oeeaaion of tne great heat, and of the 
4isw*i»»5^ha* prew about that time. 

CavitWiaji y«a», (Bat. oawi*, a dog), in Cbron., 
the nagae of the year ns observed by the Egyp- 
:ihna^:M4 so called Imcause reckemed 

«»J»^at!id wwwg of Canicula, or the Cog-star 
. fEKchle),. to the oezt. The reason of the choice of 
i'|'#aili(«W’a«m^ to baVe been not »o rmich its sujtgriqr 
' lMdidii>itsaa. ea that its heliacal rising then coincided 
,.iWto*|jeg»ateat swelling of tlie STile; and hence the 
wab'xMiiv if thia star was annually observed with 
olittotjM, The Gauicular year ordinarily oon- 
and every fourth year of SbS. 
rJOhM?^# a dog), ft term in 

li^li&tiugtnsh the Dog tcilie, which inthudes 
and f^^ There are many va- 
_ _j‘)pfe® 0 (PK «Mt of;wbich^^to^ clearly delioed. Of 
^ i'lGb* dog is toe greatest 

iJii|W'(BSiMaiiaii^ ■. IttAhe aoiitli-eimt^ of Euiroire, 

.fiaig to ftato njUia, .tbe/degs have so .inaaters, wad 
' ilipa^ tod vIHftges, living upon. car* 

-itoiMN Mahometans andiliodoos look 

will not toueb them «h;hout 
m ftotiat 4tode#ese esoeptlons, it is eer- 

lUPto toes AMsumtScatto oita totadied 
-r ;. "w;' v,^ " ■ 




resei^lanee 1 ^ tha vvedf, Jfator^ata toe 
as to the patent dteok of «e :ae«A 
it ie dertv^ tetm the widf, wl^« otnm tt to the 
itolmlt no ttoeoitiftlicbreed,b toy sto, k toltotorntd 
m e primitive etato of nature. llPlhtoa ^ 
met wi& wOd, they have never sbowp ft teniwiwto^ , 
turn to th© form enher of the woff or (toltwltm. OojSa 
have been found in a fossil stttte. TTiekttttjttofiipntoiy 
a native of Great Britain ( it la toW, tt^*ptoa% wjt 
still infests the western eototries nf Burton. Jwtoi 
ita yarieties the wolf i* a cruel tod e®w«w toto^ ; 
The jackals are gtogarioto ftnimato, wtaoh lasiw In. 
packs, and prey upon smatlto mmttthawftfttoltoWif 
Their loiig-protraotod smsamingery.M liwhfe^j^^ 
liarly disagreeable. They «re hattvMr of Jatto, tod 
ture found also in great numbers in Byrt*. She,fto»ft 
native of Europe, America, and ISortbora Alto. IW 
cunning and sagacity are jOTOverbial. It is ^reMWed 
in Great Britain, and afrords great diveMion to tbe 
sportsman. The tribe CSraiaa lielonpi; to .tto el^: 
Mammalia, ord. JPera, and fain. EWIdo*. (flbs®®®.?' 

Camis Matob, mttV-yor (Bat. toftis,idoi 5 

major, greater), in As Iron., a ctostt^fttiott of thli 
souiljcrn hfiruispherc contotiiing Sirius (*w Sintpis), 
which is the brightest star lhat appears fh the hefttop** 
It is situated below Orion, and ft lihe drawn throhgh 
the stars composing Orion's Belt wvB ptos topou^ 
Sirius if predoced. Besides this briUiaul ftttov» oto* 
tains one of the second tnaguiludo 8u4 tUtoy <4 the 
third atiii fourth. ''".i 

Canis Mi«ib, «ii'-)ior (Bftt, ewwf*, dog, (Brfaer, less], 
in AstKtn., a constellation between Gentiui tod GSSUa 
Major. It contains a brilliaril star of the &«tlhtoh»' 
tudV, called I’rttcyon, It it a tousWlJatUm of the 
southern hendspbere. 

Casusji, kttuk'-er (Sax, eanaartj IM, time«h), a 
disease in trees wliich attacks the young Shoots and 
branohes first of all, and at last itopeare m thetruidt. 
If not cured or its isrogress prevented'bf cattiag ba^ 
the tree, that it may throw out new hrmtpheih H Will 
gradually destroy it in the course of n few'yeftJft. It 
is protioeed by accidental iirinty to the Ijitoeh**, Or 
by superabundant nioinhire about theroOtib that-ftstiff 
subsoil will not allow to drain aw!^.' The utoie^alto 
given to a disease whiun appttars to the ftrit Of feOlWtft ; 
and in the ears of dogs. In the horse it iil p0fl0«ehd 
very often by d*mp and dirt, but in some tawea'ithi eofi- 
statutiqnal. ‘I'ioeration takes place b^w«e»ihe WtW 
caaing ofhoru ainitlie tvn.1erpttrt c^tlto fO^ v^^ 
the horn protects. It is attended with eiWtiltortole 
inflanuaatiou, the hiuB bctiomea dettobod to 
and proud flesh is formed. The portioB* of ftPto 
are aepsi-iiting from the foot eliouJd be removed, tod. 
tliesore dressed at first with n caUsMo nr^tofttito to 
atop the grow (rh of proud flenb, and aKerwftkilii Mkh 
Eriar’a bnlsain. Until a emo w efihetodi Ito? 
should be protected with tow, which shouldIm'itoatt|«4 
daily. Caro should be taken to keep the fottt, tfeto 
tod dry. In dose, inflftmmalioO Of the car prixtotoa 
nleeratjon and tiio foriofttton of {m»ad fltoh In too ul¬ 
terior of that organ. Bathing with warm water wBl 
often check the disease laudifihia wStlwtrt-do.GoultoiT* 
lotion should he applied, to which a litCtoftlum mt>y h» 
subse^enily added to heal the ulcer. Is tiomft owiea 
the dtolase appears nt the edge of tbft fltoOfthft ftw, 
when mtrans ini:st be taken to 
irritatingihe sorcity scratching, todil WtotbewaiitoEL 
with an.ointn>eut iu which , ft 
has been iiiised. 

CAwdA.kim'-Mif, inItot.,ft0to«Pfjfitol«l^t)n|^ti|^toa 
nat. ord. Morontoofai, ar JuiwrW-rixit Qtivm 

more species growlug to th«'Wtot|o4ito.i§’teM-toiiii^ 
tmi», avery pure and ttsiM Ittouh, BOW fftvgsly gto- 
sumed in tht.s coubriT ttou toltolitmto ;T!ibwtotoamg» 
oics from which this is pbtiltkiMd vwtoto toi dutofitiily v 
.aseertained ( but It Is t>roIihtoB-toto'Mto.?tmhW'vJu 
Tespec.tively as G. vdyiii, Gvilntotostoid M ■■ 

.toroish the toi$ly,''.TSto: . 
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tie* to or 4 inK (7 coza^aMiKid ia^entf, U jM to l»« tMH, ue ^e«Qiw.of <M)i!«93r3 ‘Mw^ 

invduce of C. ot tf.' wiiM m mcwts vvobiib^ axi««ii, tbp liwjsfti 

oowiioonlf oulletl TvdiaH <3iBi ««B00f>tt4i of tacit oVfitlc &OW ^suelmalttn, a bao^a^t^te;, At a in^«ii(lu 

OftlntlP a:n«VinM«nltMi> ViAiti^baMC. Tn(4i*M liia:mTi'«r«a:'ff*{Ai4.>i«* TW Sm ' 




eokKwandpecnUftrbaPwmif. „ , - . ie«»P wm triod by I)». O'Bhau 

^OaiWAnivacaa!) JcitrnAl^fmr-v-^, » J»e*w tb* matwm, hyarof^ijiWii, ofcolera, «rf t_, 
nosap fiun.» a oati. ord. of lAapta of um>«Am> Wt auob woodecfn] oorea laere efacted. t£(it flw 

daami, i«a>«liMa AtoapcUanwiHWj custMim^ «C rottj^ antp pronpvinood aa aartitKmmitaO 
bQrH ai^awat«n'jidoe,£a«te t3t» foUo*riap tbnip* gm^estTalap. Fwoim eaQ*it aiuncb 
■ tiwU fibiimoton.^^XriBiurw. iut»Ri«t«r lob«<i, atupulatoi. {duuUapinatipt hypsotic <» iibpori& 
flop«ria«iaiiU,il»|a<a««i}, dmeu>ttait£eni»l^)n riw)eni«i or iwraotie. Too extiBoi wado id lodia, 

ci^*c%, iw^ iwportod, baa boea feood to !»imoh'i^itmwtr 

j^ib'((M{^,iutbtbr«ad-bk«ilbuueuta,thofenta1«a that made over Imre. Tbis tot 
ei»i](Mor.ttiiR>bito, ea^tilorver vjitb oneserkat aorrpund> tiie plant k nial ecsaHy itijored by * 

to tbp orii^, w»»c* i* auperiop asd l-cidVd, pon- Jx^nttou’a Chemitirg^Commml^,^^^" '^^^ 
tain»iy| a«ditM 3 r pCaai»ton8 0 vuloj froit indehtocentj CAKKai OoAt, kiid-nd MU, a pvwpaj^ 

pOed Wftitotidbameiv. Thew are only two genera,— variety of ootd, baring a waxy luetr«itoaoiintii!wi^dH^ 
OitiviMlik nod IffiMaoto, tbo Hemp and the Hop, and TnicVnro. It burns wntb a Insight tone, 
each ooiteieta of biifr (to epccies. They are natives of quantities of gas, wluuh renders it pagtieitiiitijf 
Up) tengwrate parte of Bnyope mid Asia. lor gun-malting. Cannel coal is a emTOptioiswf oskm^ 

CAlcXAaie, fei[»'-o<2,&i« (Idit.), in Hot., the Hemp, a coal, a name given to it from tbaoandle-iito btitfiitop 
9 an<of ]^atttar^esentingthe nat. ord. CanmhiniKeie. of its flame. The Scoteh miners (kB-it pmvotcsHtL 
toiiwt, the only species, yields the rainable from the chattoririg noise it makes when Uiinmi into 
flbyo coUod hemp, which ha* Inaen knqwn for more tlio fire. * Bomo of (he. harder rarietieq'tee ated^fer 
than 2,hiK>i^»rs as a material for ourdagn, sacking, and working into ornaments like jet. 
oloih. I» Britain the plant grows to the height of CAKJfiiiiJn*, fei'-ni-ftd/A, is supposed to boaotimip- 
abont taa feet, but in wamier climiitca it has oocaaion* tion of Caribs, the original inhabitaats of thoWe^' 
ally been-foutid eighteen feet high. The principal India islands, who were reputed to U»mnn-eatrasa 
supttos Of the flhre itre derived from Itos-iiii. The and lichee the term has come to depoto anrAfwpopJtoi^, 
frnitii eon»moBl.T terined keHnf,-Mv<i, are oleaginous or persona who devour human flesh. Semetimclt pfflp- 
jund cfomtiteept, and arc used for feixiing birds. When sons have been driven by dire necessity, an In sieges 
nabmktnd io pressure, they yield .about 25 per cent, of and shipwrecks, to eat hoinan flesh; vmd thten hittw 
nflaed oil, which is (mod for making varuishes. la the even been inataneds known of personsin c»yiJfa®di(im«(^‘ 
sap of the hemp-plant there esista o resinous snb- tries with tastes so depraved as to manili^. A ekwinif 
Btanec which has extraordinary nnreotic properties. In for that kind of food, and to commit t»ny^ ht cv#ll 
aorthern climates the pi-oportion of this resin in the to obtain it. Many persons, howe,y<!t* haye-:3apb*§jl 
eweridpartdof the plant is so snuiU as to b.are escaped wheiber there ever existed, in tej ststa wf ^ 

general observation ; but iu the wanner I'egioiis of the people who were voluntarily addicted t(> Uik: jtoia#(iv 
Bast, the resinous enbatauccis suiKclcntly abundantfo of barbarity; b.,t. the tasUmony of modcrh 
exude naturally from the flowers, leave.s, and young as well as of ancient writers, is so strpQS ^pna 
twigs. The Indian heinp, which is so liighly prized for point ns to leave little room to doubt thatlt mii 'bteljji,'. 
its uteoofk virtues, is considered by some botanists to and even stiil is, practised amougvnriptertec^i. Hotor 
be a distinct variety, and is distinguished by llicni as roprcsenla the Cyclop* and (lie liBegtgygoa* (W aatihno* 
C. roitro. Tar, Midit'tt. This berb, and the rosin ob- pophagi; and, nctiordiiig to HerOdotuS^hpJitWiMgiWfeB 
(.Hinedi are largely employed in Asia, and in some part.* ate tbe flesh of their aged parents. Hniwdotitta nlm 
of AWca and fSiuth A.ttiorica,for the purpose* of indub aaserts that th» Tadasi of India Were in the habit'ol 
geuce. Tho w'bolo plant dried is known by tbn name billing and eating their relatiTes wh«n; thnj feB IBi; 
Ofoajydk in theniarkolaofCalctiim. The birgerleave* and that, among the Easudoncs, when Anuut'f-to)^ 
and seedrcapsiijcs separated from the stalks are cftllcd died, bis rcliitiona came and helped to tot the 
to»y, or sidAcc. Tho tops and tender pun.i of man, whoso flesh was rendered 

thc’plant*, noliccU'd just nfbr the flowering tiiiie, are in being mixed np with that of tmitnala. Sdch acedtow 
oomo piane* aoid under t!«! tiame of hnt^kisek. 'j'ho us these have been fully borne out by the toimrilttito* 
dried flowers, called Io>f'in Mornceo, eoiifaiu so much ofmtslern travolicrs. The sUtemeiita bf SSteto;Imlo 
of the nato’tiH principle that a small pipe filled with regsrdingthe Ihtfjns, a peoplij of 8dmA®%toto toea 
them, if amoked, will suffice to intosicale. The dried vionflrmed by Mr, WAraden. When Ametite tot Afi*- 
nislila of the flower enter into (be composition of the covered, Ibis practice wa* found to provoil to » Tito 
Turk&h inadjoiiti. The resin whlcb naturrdiy exude* great extent. According to Prrteott,; 1‘topy :(th» 
.from tbo leaves .and flovrer.*, when carefully collected .Mexicans) did not eat bum.an flesh njep^ to OTAtify 
by bond, is known as mumeeu; lbe same, when beaten a brutish appefile, but In oUedinnea to thtof rtoeito. 
nlT with stieks, is sold under tlu'name of rA-'iiTcs. Au Their repasts wi'rc made of the victims Wtote Qtod 
«*traet obtained by the use of butrer, when niixcvl iiad been poured out on the altar of MWiSiBto.'' This, 
wiUi spices, forms the torawere of the Arabs, and is body of the sucrifleed captive •• Was toliyer^ to (toe 
tlio foundation of the futsiiiUt k of many Eastero conn- warrior wbo Imvl taken him in bnifle.'a.v'id by htot^tor : 
trie* aaii «ii»toicts. The dried plant is siniikcd, and being dresaed, was served up in an eutortoAtoh’^^^to 
aometimaa chewed- Five or ten grains reduced to his fi ienda. This wa* not the coarse rnpto’dfflMoiaheil 


ons extract are generally swallowed in the farm of pills all the dcconitn of eivilired life;’*—(ttogaeDt*;/' Mex^ 
te boltises. The hemp-plant and its preparation* an- tee.) In New Zealand und nimy torta ^Afruui o»a« 
ptor to, have, been used from very remote times. The niliab'smwas systemativ^llypraetued, wttoso!(ne,li|im»n 
«fk<c,tl (d toe natltrol resin arehurynn have been cure- flesh being regarded as a ^o»t delicacy, ted eTenpMy 
ifaUy stitoied; id Ihd*» by Dr. O'Shanghnessy. He ferred to every other kind of food. M. |>8*0l>^to 
itoteii that when taken in moderaticin it nrodnees in- states that the Eatis, a people of (xjuntodAt Afneoj 
crease of appetite and great inental oheerfulnes*; not onlv devour the bodaes of captiTea but even, th* 
widto in eAdesa H oauecs a poeuliar kind of delirium bodies of those who have died of dieeaee, porohMiitg 
ted coikteniiy. The eflhet produced by hemp in its fV>r that puriioge the oornses io.f teighbrntitog teioe** 


^tetidsi it« geaerui effect la of on agreeable and from toe cemetery, and oeOked it and ato it tesoite 


du»erlV4 chlSiriK>tet, «3EcitiiDgthw tolftt»|jh, to them ; »t*d, at ahnotW#»*i> A 

1^, »nd to .ecaittAU lt» liow* into the wooct«, cut it op, *ittd smokin the oeM» ^i^«w 

eifiTf ir«<ja4fi*a eo^e excitablo^ond di«- tlwyoarried awar ^tith itkeni.** Scweooof tlyeoBBwm 

^em t 0 t&iU to ^spia/ *cottaid«r»bli9dfigreA ol MP 
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in iMittM* «f faiiQUi Tin CwriboM on r«- 

Mrted to Mn goMfomd Mnking iafMi(l«<to adI ottwr 
jootf.' AmOfia tlwJToHh’A.inelti4Mut ladiwaiuthe igMat- 
oi^itaEiii^iW^h ioatoenfat vknior eojo; wM 


: <m vooMneo trkiob boiurii iiM Sisiiie, to 

Ud ito Invd <‘ tiiore is no flesh so 

■ootiMiBt .unto head of a 

SwOajnoi" ' The; Feoji’o isiaoden are reported to 
l^Oj^itt'iMMneioiseat ‘'spared the orews of Enelish 
and ftrOttOh sltipe trrecked on their coasts, as they bad 
^.ihaadirhjf npMrieiioe, that the flesh of such persons 
' tSMi'timlad to an undatable extent by the savour of 
nW^t aad tobacco,*'—£ncye. J?r<V. 

Oairsoa, kia'-non (Eat. eanna, a reed or tube; 
XM, cttmioae, a large tube).—As an account of the 
origin irid progress of artillerr and engines of war, 
oarly ages to the present time, and a description 
tanOos improve weapons, and the different 
• Xdads Ordnance used in the English service, and 
OOiao Of the foreign armies and navies, will be I'onnd 
:1a'Other parts of this volume (see Akmstbong Ovn, 
J&aiEbsiiBir Oira, ExncxsTEu GuWjWHtiwosru Ons, 
OanwANCX, ABTiLT.EaT, Ac.), the present article will 
be devoted to a description of the method used at 
‘Woolwieb and elsewhe;^ for casting, boring, and 
flnjshing brass and iron cannon of all descriptions. It 
seems possible that the old method of casting guns 
wfll be enperseded by the manufacture of guns out of 
twisted bars of wrought iron, as adopted liy Sir 
Witiimn Armstrong; for, despite the efforts of all who 
Wtt to detract from the merits of these admirable 
weapons, their superiority over cast-iron guns, in 
many respects, has been clearly proved by the severe 

C ofe to which they have been subjected. Nevertlie- 
esst iron, in the improved methods of preparing 
it, combines very great hardness and tenacity, and is 
(Reaper than any other material. As formerly maiiu- 
foetnred, it was very uncertain in its character, often 
being for from homogeoeous in texture, and, at the 
best, its estimated capacity of resistance being only 
2d,0()0 lb. to the square inch, whilst the tenacity of 
bronze was estimated at30,(K>01b. 'Wrought iron pos- 
Mssea the greatest tenacity, but is inferior in hardness. 
The greatest objeotion to its use, as is urged by the 
beet American authorities, who manifest great psr- 
iiriity towards cast-iron ordnance, is the difficulty of 
oonstrncting largo masses of iron by continual rc- 
bOating and forging, as new pieces are added, without 
mtiising uortioas to change their texture and undergo 


ing to some experiments made lor the united States 
government, the greatest tenacity of cast iron was 
A6,IW); its greatest density was 7'400. The greatest 
tenacity of wrought iron wss 74,683; its greatest 
density, 7'868, The greatest tenacity of bronze was 
fiti,786; to greatest density, 9-9S3. The greatest tena- 
cil^ of teaet steel was 128,000; its greatest density, 
It is dilficnlt to say to what extent the im¬ 
provement of these engines of war, and the defensive 
ermonr-plates of vessels and floating fortresses, will he 
earrled. Ah account of the results of the experiments 
thade in order to test the penetrating powers of the 
beat-eonstruoted cannon when tired against targets 
: «^eiBtitig of armour-plate, teak, and inner ooating, 
iri||l be foaod under the article Txbgst. In casting 
bronae guns, an alloy is made of nine parts of 
‘ ia^par to one of tin; but the proportion of tin fe 
ihWeaied for large guns and lessened for 
amafl^^es, iron guns, five metal obtained in 
^iaffbrdriiiro and Monmouthshire is in no way inferior 
.to (ba beat Swedish iron. The principal part of 
tto riUintni tilrifl iu the British service hae been cast 


«f {Ming irotl^y dependent on private enterprise. The 
Itot throg to be d^ in making a cannon is to build sp 
^ motod to w^h toe weapon is to foe cast. A model 


OMiof orbeto 


by nnts and screws passing threhgh flianges nrejeoting 
firom toe sides. As it is boflt np rooi^ 1 ^ 
pieue by ideee, the inttoveuingspaoe is ftltodv^h.8tpd, 
mixed wito a little clay and water; and rammed ti^toly 
together.. The model and the nttoild df wnd aromtidlt 
are made much longer than the aotnal length of toegiin» 
that the wholefof the gnu may coneisi; of good metal. 
The pieee that projects foom the mussts when to«o«St» 
ing IS finished, in oonsequenee of this, i* oalled tfoo 
“ deaddiead," and is ont off in a lathe; it cpntaiiui tot 
Boum and impurities of the molten metsl^i Wbito alwsff is 
rise to the satfaoe when it is poured into.tbo rnoewi' 
The dead-head is also useful in supplying the shrihnga 
arising from cooling, when the metal uontraets aboOt 
A of an inch in every femt. When the nioald ha# beOd 
dried in a stove, the outer casing and tnodei aroi re¬ 
moved, and the mould itself sefiarated in pieoe^ wfoiOh 
are carefully built together in a vertical positito, Stnd 
imbedded in a surrounding mass of sand to roeeive tho 
molten iron. The metal, selected for to toughnesa 
and hardness, is then fused in a furnace with oori, upd, 
when liquid, is allowed to run into the mould which 
has been prepared to receive it. AVhen the easting i* 
thoroughly coaled, the dead-head is out ofi’, and iho 
axis of the pieee exactly found by the aid of the eeii- 
tering-machine. As soon as this o[>eration has been 
perforoied, the gnu is removed to another lathe, and 
the rings at the muzzle and breeoh, and those oubitber 
side of the trunnions, are carefully tnroed. Great 
nicety is required iu thi.spartof the process, fto the 
formation of the bore is regulated by thess rings. The 
gun is then raised by mcaus of points resembling 
cones, that enter the centorings, to admit of the trun¬ 
nions being t ttrned by the action of the trnuaioninc 
machine; afler which the boles that receive the 
tangent-scale, and the hush of copper through which 
the vent is bored, are cut by mcaus of a drill. The 
hole in which this copper plug is screwed enters the 
bore diagonally. The process of boring is next per¬ 
formed ; the gun is placed iu a boring-machine in a 
vertical positiou, and the boring effected by means of 
a very hard and sharp steel tool, which works at the 
end of a long iron bar, somewhat after the manner of 
a centrebit, Sometimes the gun is made to revolve, 
and to rise gradually as the interior is cut away by the 
boring-tool; and in other methods the gun is fixed, and 
the cutting-tool revolves. The exterior of the gun is 
Ihcii finisbcil off, and it is afterwards taken to tho 
proving-ebamber. A eoinewhst different method fa 
used at tVoolwich for forniiog the models and moulds 
of the brass or bronze giv.is that are cast there. Each 
model is formed in three separate parts j theoeutral 
part, from the base-ring to the middle of the dead¬ 
head, is ma(.le on a piece of wood less in diameter ah 
one end than the other, that it may be readily pulled 
ont when occasion requires it. Straw is now Wound 
round this wooden eenlre, and an exterior coating of 
moistened sand, earth, and horse-dung put over the 
straw. The whole mass is made to revmve against 4 
board out in the form of half the longitudinal seetioh 
of the gun, which moulds the composition to the re¬ 
quired shape. The model of the breech is made cm a 
cone of iron in a similar manner, and piece# of wood 
are affixed in the proper places to represent the trun- 
nioiis, vent-piece, and tangent-scale. This model ia 
then coated with a composition of sand and hair, Which 
forma the mould for tho required eannon. The liiodd 
is then taken out by degrees, the wooden centre being 
first pulled ont, and then the straw which suripunded 
this centre; the composition forming the exterior of 
the model is next removed by the action of flro, tfoo 
horse-dung having the property of making the cofoc 
position light and friable; and tnehOlloW would,when 
dried, is ready for use. 'When toe mould is put in the 
oastng-pil;, the three separate pieces ip Wtiito St hsa 
been msde are carefully bailt togetber and imbedded 
in sand, as in makingthe moulds mready described for/ 
iron Ordnance. Prior to 1750 cannon wWMi'foaet hollow, 
but about this date the method of oaring toepl ifo ■» 
solid niece and boring them aftetwardswas diseovered 
by a Swiss engineer. As the exterior cools before tow 
interior, it is found to bo of fooeb tooecr (toton tbsui 
the part which is subsegBently riMnovedj aim/ont tbiii 
account, cannon made on this systein were sown dip- 
covered to be fsr superior to vthieh toto «»W 
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hoBow, tb« netttl «£ widoh wm tnora porowi, and, and Ibcd aador the raie of St. Aii^ 
oonwqueoar^ much trealitr in totoo jporto titan in eboi oanon 4* » tojttle of tho^ m 
^er»i nnd aa it did &t^ offer a unif(vm ^<»i<tan<)e to ih« $^ ofSMter^ n^ , 

t)ii»itofoeof the powder in ererj^ part. tlie piece wm for » ofninetMa yehre.^^ dnnonit nho 
liable to buist At ot^time. The following ore some to tbsi part of tke ooinmnaion service or wtOin of tiw 
of the largest and most remarkable oefmon ever eoti> Komen Oatbcdic ebBrcb which foUowt idumedaotcl^ 
stnietcd:—^1. A oaunoD used hf Mahomet fl. at the after the Ssnotos and Hosoon^ oorreepondinc to 
siega Of Adrianople in 14SS, wtuoh fired balls of stone part of the service of the Englm cburcn wtuen" 
of dnoibs. weight. 2, A cannon at Ehrenbreitstein, on at thopra^er,” We do not presume,*'Ac. 
tte Kltine, made in less: it ie rather more than 18 feet Camow, Is one who possesses a prebend« or rswuiab 
long, and 18 inches in the bore. It Tcqaires a ball allotted for the performance of tUtdne eerfine te'p 
Weighing ISO lbs. 3. The monster catioon cast by cathedral or collegiate chnrcfa. The institntiohgli’tibia 
Annmgaehe in India in 1685, named the “ Lord of the order is not ancient, being ottriboted to Obrodegang^ 
Eioin,” which ia Hfeet long, 28 inches in the bore, and a bishop of Metz about the middle of ibo Sth 
willfire absll weighing l,6001bs. This gun is to be At first thejr were merely inferior euclesiastiollb 
eeen at Bejapoor, with another iron gun of eimilar in community by the cathedral, ttndassvtt^.tbebisiKjip: 
calibre. The mooid in which it wns cast is said to be in his duties, entirely dependent on hiawiyQ,, ahd 
inexisteneo atAh mednoggnr ot the preseiit day. 4. ported by the revenues of the bishopric i. 'atfiratij.tMW 
The huge wrouglil-iron gun made by Messrs. Horsfall, even inherited his movables. By dogreea titii^.anOiN(: 
>t Liverpool* in 1856, and presented by them to the off their dependence, and formed themselves mtOW^fliW ; 
British goTBrument, It is just 16 fcetlong, and weighs rate bodies, of which, however, the bishops wesos. OwS* 
iiear!y.22 tons. The onrionsbrass gun at Hover Castle, the recognized heads. In tbe l0th oenitwy'4tare w<spi!' 
hnaown as Queen Elizabeth’s pocket pistol, cost iu establishments of this kind formed eveh in eitieaSri^ilW 
Hoilond, and presented to her by the Dutch states, is there were no bishops, and these took the AatnAtrf 
a beautiful specimen of the ordnanoe of that jieriod. Congregations, or Colleges, the members being eellM 
~llef. EnpJfsA (^cf^wdio—Arts and Sciences. CoUegietea. The name chapter now ifiveB tii^ 

CiitOE, ki-«oo‘ (fv. eonof; Span. eanoK), a l>oat bodies was not in use till long, after* ItttifflUb WA ' 
much used by rndenatione. It is generally mode by canonical or collegiate life beoame to eommowAMl 
oxcavating the trunk or body of a tree, and then cut. every cathedral had its chapter distinct from the isijA 

ting or burning it into a suitable shape. Sometimes of the clergy. They gradually relaxed 

it is made of bark or skins. Some canoes have decks, ecrvnnce ot their rules, and at length they Ceased # ' 
and are moved by sails made of rushes or silk-grass; live in community; yet they atill form;ed 
eoae ore large enough to carry twenty to thirty hogs- making themselves ns a necessary coaaoSl of <®p ' 

* bishop, assuming the rights of the reist of the clergy, 

// and taking upon themselves the administration of It seft 

^ during its vacancy, and the election of a biehpp tp 

y .supply it. There were even some chapters exeip^ 

P ^ from the jurisdiction of the bishop, and owidiig iWt, 

bead but their dean. After the example of Cathedral 
collegiate ones also cordiinned to exist OS ■ 

_ bodies after they had ceased to live in commuaUi^. 

”iiMii' 1 1 11Canons wereof variouskinds; as, ccHrdvnoiciiRonz, who 

were attached, in enrdinati, to a ehureh, as apricrt ii 
- to a parish; domieiiiar^ eanont, such as, not fieing th 
i/a-.-——orders, had no riglit in any particular chapters; ezjpee- 
ctwos. tlUice canoni, such as, without having any revenue pr 

prelK'ud, hod the title and dignity of canons, a vmee lti 
beads of sugar. They are, however, generullv small the chapter, end a place iu the chbie tiU a prebend 
fai width, with barely room for two men to sit abreast: should become vacant. Poreign «anani woK sueh U 
the length varies greatly. The canoe is generally an did not officiate in the oanohriee to wWt^ thqr fee. 
open boat rowed with jiaddlcs instead of oars. As the longed, and were opposed to mitmionarg OTrerUttUiarff 
remains of canoes have been dug up in various parts canons. Lay or ibnerary canons were parsons among 
of the United Kingdom, it is evident that they were the laity who, out of honour and respect,, bad been 
nineb used by the ancient Britons, admitted into some ebspter of canons. Ttrtiaryeanim*, 

Caifow, Mn'^an, is a word derived from the Greek, or such as had only a third part of the revenues of the 
and used in various eenscs by ecclesiastical writers, cauonicate. Pegular aanoni were sueb as Hved in 
Its original meaning, and that in which it is usml by community, and, like religions commuiiities, had, in 
the apostle I'aul, ia rule :—“ As many as walk according process of time, added the solemn profession of voWS 
to this rule (Gr. canon], peace be on them and mercy." to the practice of their rules : they were called regular 
—(Gal.vi. 16.) Hence it oame to be applied in theearly to distinguish them from seoufareano'«s, who aban- 
CbuTch to a law orrulo, cither of doctrine or discipline, doned living in oommunily, and mixed more or lesa 
enacted by persons of authori ty in tbs Church, as pmies, with the world, but at the same time practised si zvfii* 
bishops, councils. Thus we speak of the canons of the gions life according to the rules of the order. The 
eouncilofKice.theoanonsoi the council of Trent, mean- order of regular canons of St. Augustine was brought 
ing the dwisiotiB of these councils on points of doctrine into England by Adelwald, confessor to Henry I., ww 
or discipline submitted to them. The number of canons I erected a priory at Hostel, iu Yorkshwe, and bbtainOd 
is very great, the ooliccted biniy of them forming what for them the church of Carlisle as mi episcopal see* 
is calfeu the Cuium /.me (which see). The Aptulolicef with the privilege of choosing their own bishop. Tl^ 
Geaecs are generally believed to have been issued at a were singularly protected and enooiiraged by Heniy *• 
very early .period, and are by some referred even to and by Queen Maud; and it appears that under t^ 
the time ol the apostles themselves; whence their reign of Edward I. they had fifty-three priori^. 
ruune. Canon was also upuliod to a catalogue of all institution was spared at the time of the EefOTnatidn, 
the things belonging to the CUurcli, or to a catiilogue of and it continues to the present day. Canons are some- 
saints aoknowledgod and canonized by the Churoh ; times called prebendaries from their being in the cn* 
also a book used in the servioo of the Churoh, as a ool- joyment of a prebend; they havestalla in ihe oatbeOTM 
lectiou of hymns which were to bo sung on f«.stivals. cbitrches, which are generafir called prebettdal st^ttz. 
More recentip it came to be applied to the divine and They are still nominally what tney once aetnafiy^*^**** ;: 
iitspired writings; in which sense we speak of the canon the council of the bishop for the administitatiititt f>f Cw 
.■*f scripture, the canonical books of toe Old end Hew affaim of his dioeese; end they constitiite the cnspljif 


Testaments, (Stt Binua.l Canon is also appliedto of the body known ns the Dean and .Chapter. fiSbe 
the book of laws and rules to which persons are Dsaw.) ^ 

eiibject who devote themselvea to a religious life. Oairojr, avocal comppsitionccuitistingoftwo, thiwfc 
These rules were frequently read, over to such persona, or four parts, in wliielSthe.severBl voffero bi^tn at figed 
•Oito them also the tern canon came to be applied i Ihtorvids eonseentivcly; sometimes eacjAvoloe qg- 
tiia^ the AngustiniKi oanjms were those who adopted menees with the samej eothetimro With diffiusealbd!^. 
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ol^i>iaii»lts j 4 }>b foiw^r ead, Mk« 
titlMr cowpoiitioo^ afSOi « aadenoe, while in lufiaita 
hwOoiis the ihtMne it Ibiq^ a^a befisre the parts srhiah 
Atwnr ate eoneluded. fUw so omstrueted se to 

Mtn'»pei^BtOid/i^|NM,bat di^afroiaofdiaaTyyiij^nMj 
ibr in the latter it ie tuffleient fee the tubjeet to be 
MMted ueoatioinallr aeeordlng to the lea-s oi' oouoter- 
whi^ While ia '^e romw it mast be strictly repeated 
sf all the aaeoeediag parts. In ancient music canans 
trore Tulea for determining the intervals of notes. 
Vtoiemn meeting the Aristoieuian method of mca- 
anxmr the tnterTalB in music by the magnitude of a 
tone, ^^taght that they ehould be distinguished uo- 
aoiwaig t® the ratios or woportions which the sounds 
'Ihjtaimiidung those intervals bear to one another when 
‘ eOhiddetred according to their degree of acuteness or 
gaaW^, which, before Aristoxonus, was the old l^tha- 
ipWea® ^rom this canon. Ptolemv aud his fob 

|»Wers have been called Ca-nonici, as those of Aris- 
Were named Amongst the ancient 

' weeks tiiis term signilicd what we now call a mono- 
hherd. 

vOjwoSr Law, is a body of Itoman eoelesiastical law 
iwlatire to such matters as that church either has, 
or pretends to have, the proper jurisUioi ion over, and, 
uonsidered with respect to any intrinaio obligation, 
has wo foree or authority in this kingdom; it is no 
iUoTe binding in Lngland than our English laws are 
hiadiag at Heine. Eiit, as far as this foreign law, on ac- 
eount of some pecaUar property, has in some particular 
esses aud in some particular courts been introduced 
•sd allowed by our laws, so far it obliges, and no 
fiirther, its authority being wholly founded upon that 
p^tmissiou and adoption. Wherever the system of 
canon law departs from the rules of our common and 
statute law, the latter take place of the former. The 
theerees and canona of the Church of Home were 
ildOTted, as they then existed, by the clergy and people 
of England so early as the ^year ii05. About the middle 
of the 12th century,—but said 1/v Clodo 1 phin to have been 
in &e year 1S30, a system of laws under the influence 
of sucoessive popes began to be compiled and promnb 
gated nt diflerent periods. This system bus been 
generally diffused through Europe, and prevails with 
more or less authority in diflerenl countries under the 
tHle '--Of the Casca Zow. It consists of two principal 
parte,—ihe Degrees and the Dccrclals. About the year 
11^, that which is called the Decrees, or Deerefum, 
Imving been first collected by Ivo, bishop of Carnat, 
jwju ^^riected by Qratiau the monk, the confessor of 
JHo^^ugenios, who allowed them to be read in schools 
nud ifileged for law. This is the most ancient work, as 
be^niug from Constantine the Crreat, the first Chris¬ 
tian emperor.—<Bidley'8 Fieic of Civii and Ecelctiat- 
,Msai Jjtw, p. 74, ef *eg.) The Decretals are canonical 
wistles Written by the popes, or popes and oordintUs, 
for determining some matter of controversy. These 
Were oompiled by Baymundlis Bareiniua, chaplain to 
Gregory IX., and published at his command about the 
^ear 1231, to whicn Boniface Till, added a sixth book 
3’be Clementine Coustitiitions, which appear to 
lie intended as a continuation of Uie Decretals, were 
ieewT^d by Clement V., and published by his bucccs- 
k#, dobn AXI., at Avignon, lu 1317, who afterwards 
WiiHieoted some further constitutions, which were pub- 
about the year 1340.—(Ridley, f4.) A aereiith 
,«Opk of Decretals and a book of Institutes were added. 
W Gregory XII., under whose sanuHon the Corpuu 
fjnirie Ciaio^^ containing all the several parts, was 
wlbHshed In IS80. The Decrees appear to set out 
pte origin of the canon law, and tlie rights, dignities, 

. 4*i^UOa.bf eoelesiastical persons, with their manner 

wetet^on, ordination, &c. The Decretals coots in the 
itew ito be used in the ecclesiastical courts. To this 
bskiy t^' Oentmicallaw of foreign origin must be added 
pie rdon^tUtlbBS passed in this country by the pope's 
.iiigtlte«,f>tbb and Dthobon, and the prelates of England, 
bsstenbled in national councils in 1237 and ISfif), and 
Also’ die.. (COpditutions framed in provincial synods 
apdar the teithority of sudeeasive archbisibops of Can- 
tertot 7 ,'frnitt Btepoen Langton, mT322, to Archbishop 
in Idd4 .The govviinment of the English 
-ipweb pAtdally founded on the canon law: but no 
of difaMiiw is c^foroe exc^^^ from the royal assent; 

' wtdif at the eoclesiastioal courts did, by their 
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senteaoe, ssideavooir to enforce obedtoeo to soch i^iifl 
of the canon law as WAS inoonswtettt witbi w 
to, the eomtnoL law, the eouris at omuHion tew, 
eomplaints made, wouldgrahtjirtfidbition: The KddtO- 
rity rested in \he Cbnreb of Englimd of takkinmettboBS 
was asi^rtained by the statute Of 85 Hen, VJll. 0.1#,, 


which they aekuowlcdged that the eonrooation , 
always been assemblea by the king's wrftj sothte;, 
stthbugh the power of making cauons resided tei fti# 
clergy met in convoention, their force was dcrivtld 
from the authority of tho king’s a^iajuiing to and wnbi 
firming them. Tho old canons continufea in 
till the reign of James I., wUcii the cler^, being 
assembled in convocation, the king cave theiii leavo to 
treat and consult upon canons, which they did, uiid 
presented them to tho king, who gave them theTigtaJ 
assent. These were a collection out of the sevaral 
preceding canons and iujnnctions. Some of these 
canons are now obsolete. In the reign of Cbaries X. 
several canons were passed Ijy the clergy in convoca¬ 
tion. A most elaborate history of tho canon law will 
be found in tho bistorical introduction to Aytiffe'a 
" Earergon.’’ 

Canons, Book ov, in Scottish Eocl. Hist., was a 
code of canona or laws prepared by tho Scottish pre¬ 
lates, and confirmed under the great seal by letters* 
jHitcut bearing date May 23,1(!35. Tiiese canons ware 
subversive of the whole lauistitutton of theOliuTob ol 
Scotland, and enjoined nclberence to the liturgy, which 
had not yet been published or even prepartm. They 
decreed excommunication against all who ehould deny 
the king's supremacy in ecclesiastical matters, or that 
should dare to say that tho liturgy (unpublished) con¬ 
tained anything contrary to the Scriptures. Xogencral 
assembly .shonid be called but by the king; no eccle¬ 
siastical business should be discussed, except in the 

i iretatic courts; no private meetings should be held 
>y ministers for expouuding the Bcripturcs; and on 
no occasion, in publio, should a minister engage In 
extempore prayer. Great indignation was felt aJlover 
Scotland when tho character of these canons came to 
be known; and though it did not then break out into 
positive violence, it added greatly to that deep under¬ 
current of feeling which soon afterwards broke out 
with such violence. 

Canons ok tub Chcbch of EiranAND, kda'-oar, are 
certain laws au4 const itntionr, made for the government 
of tlie CbuTcb, and which have received the assent and 
confirmation of the kings of JSnglaud. Even when the 
papal power wac roost dominant in England, from the 
time of William 1, to tho Beformatioii, the Church had 
no power to enforce any canons or constitutions which 
lm<l not. received the roiitil assent. The canons ib force 
at the time in England were all oollceted, explained, 
and systematized by Ijvndwood, dean of the Arches in 
the reign of Henry VI. It was intended to reform 
there canons soon after the Berorination, aud Crammer 
Slid some other commissioners were appointed for that 
purpose by Henry VHl. and Edward VI. The work 
was eomplclcd; but the king dying l>cfore it was con¬ 
firmed, it still remains imcoufirmed. The >K)ok is called 
“ Reformatio Legum Ecelesiasticarum ex anthoritatc 
Regis Hcnriei VI!I. ioelioata, et yjer Eduardum VI- 
provccta.” Tliese canons are still binding, and are UctM 
upon in the occlest.’istieal courts, excu'pt where they 
are superseded by subsequent canons or by acts of 
parliaiucrit. Another book of artichM or canoiis wae 
made at a provincial synod in London, April 3,1571, 
by I’ar'Kcr, nrclibi.Bhop of Canterbury, andi the rest df 
the bishops; but it; is not said to have been woflrmed 
by royal authority. In the 27 Eliz., certain caBOha 
were agreed to by the archbishop and bishops al a 
proviucial synod at London, Nov. 24, )68il, and aftec- 
words confirmed by royal authority. Other ctmope 
and constitutions were treated of by a {ireviiudal syndd 
of Caoterbory. aud being afterwardH approved of and 
confirmed by the queen, they were, byroyal authority, 
transmitted to the two provinces of Canterbury sm 
York, and phbUsbed for the due obsorrSiBce of theip* 
In 1603 o synod ussembied at London, under the arch* 
Idsbop of Canterbury, % terms of a writ isiated % 
James I. for tliat .purpose, to oonfer, oonsideirfOpsuIt, 
aud agree upon such canons, orders, ordmanri^lHM 
oonstitutioiia as they should think neeeMary, Slr, add 





for tbe iKmoia* aftrrica of Gi&A, tiio 
good ttnd qui^ of tl» eUsTOhi Mid tho batter govont- 
ment thereof, to bo iVom titne to t«iia ob»er»ad, per- 
fonned, fuUJHad, had kept by the Whole eleogy- TEeae 
eaaont ore 1*1 ia number, aad are for ^he moat part a 
dipeat of old cWnons, vitfa home a«w onea added. /She? I 
treat— 1. Of the Ghurch of Englaads 2. of diviaeaer- 
vi«e ffiid admibiatration of tlie aacrameuta; 3. of mia* 
ilttera. their Ordination, function, and charge; 4. 
eohoolmaatera j 6. tbio^ apperteiaiag to churches j 
U. churchwarden8 aad eide-men; 7. pariah olerlca; 8. 
cccieaiaatieal courts; b. Judges ecclesiastical aad their 
aurrpewtes; 10 , proctors; 11 . registrars nod apparitors; 
ISS, authority of St uo'da; forming the basis of the ecok- 
eiaatical law aa bwring upon (lie clergy, but not blading 
upon the toity, exoeiit in so far us they are deoiaratory 
of tbo ancient esnou law. In 1(!40 tlie coarooation then 
assembled passed a body oi'oanuus, which were natided 
by the king under the great seal the same year; but 
being of a very arbitrary nature, au attempt was made 
at the time to set tbom aside, on the plea that the 
cemvoeation could not lawfully cobtinne its session 
after the dissolution of parliament. The opinion of 
the indgea at the time was unanimously in I'avour of 
thoiof^ity of the proceedings; but they were tinani- 
tnoualy rel'ected by tlieCommons, and, by an act passed 
in thelStfa year of Charles IT.,’they were abrogated. 
— Itef. Hook's Church Did 'umary. *■ 

OaKOsicjE, or CAHoSBSsaB, kun-on'-i-tt, was a 
name given to ccolesiastical virgins, from tbeir being 
enrolled in a canon or catalogue of ecclesiastics. They 
differed from monastic virgins in not being coniined to 
f< '■h'iBter, but in living crdiaarily in the bouses of their 
parents. ‘ 

v-iSosrcAt, irUn-on’-e-hU, of or belonging to the 
cuuons of the church. Canoniatl koum are certain 
stated times of the day assigned to tlw offices of prayer 
and devotion, “that all Christiana throughout the 
world might at the same time Join toget her to glorify 
fdod." Ttey arn observed priueipally among Uumao 
GathoUcs, and ore prime, terco, next, and nones—the 
first, third, sixth, and ninth hours of the day; i. c. at six, 
nine, twelve, and three o’clock; vespers in the evening, 
at six; coiriplin, as completing the services of the 
day: aad mauns and lauvis shortly after midnight. In 
Biigland the canonical hours ate from eight to twelve 
o’emek, before or alter which miuriage cannot be 
legally performed in any parish church. Canomcal 
Irtler*. la the ancient obnrch, were testimonials of the! 
orthodox faith sent by the bishops and clergy to each 
oiher in ordivr to keep up tte Catholicoommvihion, awl j 
to distinguish Chrialiuns from heretics. Canonical 
the roetbod or rule of living prestTibed by tiw ancient 
clergy who lived in community. Ctoioniraf obeiHence 
is that submission which, by the ecclesiastical laws, tlie 
inferior clergy orci Iwiand to pay to their bishops, and 
religious persons to their superiors, lu the Church of 
England every clergyman takes an oath ofcanonioal 
obedience to his bishop when he is instituted to a 
beaeflee or licensed to a cure. Canonical pitniniineiiU 
are tbose which the Church has in its power to inflict, 
a« in Itoman Catholic countries exeomniunicaiion, 
pe&uaoo, and the like. Canonioal gim, in tlie ancient 
ehui’ch, were etich aa were deemed oapitul or mortal; 
te idolatry, niurdor, heresy, 

Caaosrici, feiii-en-i'-m, a term applied in eariy times 
to the clergy, tram their names being carolled in a 
canon or oatalogue of some chiiroh. 

CANOirica. or Cawokica, l.vtM-o»'.i£», the name ap¬ 
plied by JJp'ouriis to his system of logic, os consisting 
only of h I'ew ralea or canons. Ho rejeotod the dio- 
tecMos of the Stoics, as full of vain subtilties and deceits, 
and fitted rather for parade and disputation than for 
diiwoting the nnderstitoding in the pnrsnit and attain, 
meiftof tFolb. Canonies treated of the means by which 
knowledge, both physical and ethical, was obtained, 
anti of iaie conditions or eri/eriu of truth. These con¬ 
ditions, according to him, were sensations, ideas or 
imsginotiona, and aiTcctioMB. Erom these three sorts 
<if eop*cio»?nff»s •‘U our knowl^ge, which is 

either physical or moral ; the toruscr perceived hy tlie 
Muse; the latter by tlie undOTstonding. In reality his 
canonioa eoxiiMpond very much to what is now toruedi 
iwohology. 

eavuatCQii, Jidn-CN'-c-kciw, in a genoiid sense, de> 


notes a tsac or tidbuto. It is move psStteuMlif'iMHS ; 
in the Cineek eliwch for a foe paid by the elexgy'fip'' 
bisbops, archbiahqps, and metropolitone, for decjeAsii '. . 
and ptomotioDs. It is also applied to the 
paidliy the Hceck laity to their bishops or prtettost^ 

-whicti isregulatediiccordiiig to the Bumbegtif boBMtel ' 

or^csin a place. ' ■ 

Cakokist, is a person skffled in, apteklp 

professes, the study and pniotipe. of toe Ct«oovi i|MB, . . • 
Canonists and civiliatts arc Tuually oombined in tois 
same ]>ersous; and hence the Htle bfi;ftiri« iitHiiuntte. 
doctor, or Icaunt doctor, which is iisaalw ekiMNMlhed*to 
d.lT.Ii. orldj.lX , ‘ ' 

Oaxokizatiow, kUn-an-i-zaV^km, in ton Bomsa' 
Catholic church, is a ceremony by vfbJiab a deceased 
person is enrolled in the canon catalogue of toff 
saints. Canoniaation was not known ih tno vh>ss^i*if 
church till abont the middle of the Iflth had 

it seems to have been borrowed from hnteen 
among the Greeks and Komana of de%ing thff fftorff, 
distinguished of their groat men aud'^heroCs. 
bably took its rise in t he practice of theChitechiate^ilB 
the aid of cai'ly martyrs. The bishope at first dte^iied 
who W'ero entiiled to this honour, andsffterwteds rtost 
was at first a mere local decision came to be eontewtod 
into en imposing ceremony, and the power crf eoiOi 
ferriug this honour was approprmted by toff popes. 
Alexander III., in 1171}, pronoufibed it Sh. eatmUfflvff, 
privilege of tbo papal chair. At first none but msi|ii||ns' 
were admitted into the catego^ of saints ; bfit afitos> 
wards men of distinguished piety were adhiittod:i;'tff 
this honour; and in later times the pope assumed!fit* 
right of Admitting also such kings and potestates^M: 
had greatly favoiired his temporal interests. Xfow^ m 
stops can he taken towardscanonization Until fflity- yo sB U : 
after the person’s death; but fonneriy tbesfoweros® ; 
restrictions in this rcspeet, and the honour was fre¬ 
quently obtttinpi! tliroiigli family intcTSst or tlm iM* 
trigues of friends, A few pretended miraclM at t^i;,. 
tomb were sufficient to give one a ahiMU to have hit ; . 
name inscribed among the saints. Since thetoatohf 
Benedict XI V., an official, knows as Parcocote tel 
Viarolo {the iJevil's advocate) is employed, whota 
business it is to sift the evidence brought forward; mad 
to endeavour to oppose Hie adniission of toecasdidhtet 
The first step towards canonization is beatifihaiaoa 
(which see). After beatification has been obtained, a 
new suit is ncoessary in order to obtain the cauoifi^ 
tion of the some individual. For that purpose, the 
pope holds four ccinsistorieB. in the first he eauees 
the petitiun of those who request the eoaoiiizatiDB iff 
be examined by three auditors of the rota, and dtroefls 
the carilinai.s to revise all the ncoessary instrumBUtS; 
in the second the cardinals report the matter to toff 
pope; in the third, which is in publio, the narcfiifote 
pay liieir adoration to the pope, and the Devil’s aid«S« 
cate mokes his appearance, raising doubts as to toa 
genuineness of tbo miracles, and exposmg amy waht 
of fomialily in the prooedure. On the othte h«*>^ 
another advocate makes a pompous oration in proim 
of the candidate, and expatiat es at great length On the 
miracles which he is said to have wrought. Xu tlbff 
fourth cousistory, the pope, having summoned togetbeir 
the ciirilinaia auu prelates, orders toe report coaeffnfiuff 
the dcoeased to be read, and ihen ttoes therr votte 
whether he is to be canonised or not. On thafiify of 
glie canonization toe church of tit. Peter is honfi with 
rich tapestry and most brlUian^ illumimjted, wliile 
the pope and all the cardinals omciato in white. The 
cAremony, which is vary magnifloeiils aud qh^esl^d 
over by the pops in person, is Soty expasswff, ahd 
thereforo is ant often performed. 

C'AMoiiBTj or CAUOJWCAia, Wa^-ea-es, is thensteo 
of the office filled by a canon.. A prebead may exite 
witboutacanonicate; bat the omionieateisiosepMti^lA ;; 
from the prebend. It is toe oanoBioate that gives ute 
right of suffrage and. other privileges to fheeauw, san 
not the prebend. ^ 

CASoruB, Afote'-pas, a very bright star of tneflwt 
maguitnde in Argo, a constellation of toejwuteffto 
hemisphere. The orimu of the name is uaeefctw; 
itwoa probably derivodifooTO tlie amaeut Egyptian oiw 
Canopus, or ©Boobits, which was eitiiattsd pn • o» w ■ 
toe iBoiiths of the Hilo caHcd the Ga8«Mte«tent% sbOHk 
three miles distant irOm the modeto Aboujdr.' 
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» wtorfl meitnitiie! in ite iMriKinid nenM a ooTering siinjiar 
♦o tb® inosqaito bB^jbaisaof'lndia, to protect the sleeper 
from those insect. Stthero[uen% the term oanopT was 
kppUed to any orpiMiietital corering above the head, 
for the purpose of djistinetian, honour, or adornment, 
la this sense the word is synonvinous with the term 
baldahtuQ. (j^s BiitbSCHiir.] In Arch., it is applied 
to the coverings that project from the surface ot'tlie 
;wsll above the heads of statues placed in niclies uud 
over altai>tombs, and to the dripitones over windows 
Vrhen'^laborately carved. Magnificent specimens of 
cahoidee are to he fonnds>ver the tombs of some of our 
kiMS, and over the bishop’s throne in many of our ca- 
^Mrals. The canopy is a peculiar feature of Gothic 
arohitectnre, belonging principally to the Decorated 
X^Ush and Perpendicular Knplish styles. The cano¬ 
las that are found over altar-tombs are generally 
rotmed by a fiat roof supported on pillars at the sides, 
with a series of besutifully-carved arches running from 
'pifiarto pillar in the front. Those formed in recesse.s 
are often groined and adorned with pendants. Some 
banopiea, partieulaply those erected over bishops' 
thrones and the tombs of roonarchs, rise in succcseive 
tiers most elaborately chiselled, and termiiiate in a 
roire adorned with crochets and a iinial.— litf. Parker’s 
Qlouaty ArciiCeciure. 

CsiTC, vdnt, is a term to which various derivaiions 
have been assigned. By some it is derived from the 
liatin eaBtui, sung; by others from qiuibii; and by 
others from Andrew Cant, a rather prominent Scot¬ 
tish divine of Uie 17th century. It denotes a quaint 
affected manner of awaking nr writing, or the speak¬ 
ing in a whining, affected tone of voice. It is more 
{HUticalariy applied to a peculiar manner of preach¬ 
ing, praying, or begging. It also denotes the Ire- 
quent use of phrases not well understood ; or the 
use of terms of a particular profe.ssiuu or class of indi¬ 
viduals : BS, gipsy cant. It siguilies also the selling or 
bidding at an auction. 

OAKIansi, k&n-tai’-hre, iti Ancient Hist., the name 
of a rude people, of Spain, inhabiting the mountsiuous 
districts between Paleuuia, la Montana, and Asturias, 
to the shores of the Bay of Biscay, which, after them, 
was called the Cantabrian Sea. They arc described us 
reseinbUng the Scythians and Thracians; and by their 
bravery they maintained a six years’ contest with the. 
Bomans, begun by Augustus and concluded byAgrippa 
(X.c. 19). A portion of the people still remained 

Bnsubdaed in their native fustueasee, and from these 
tba Basques of the present day are believed to have 
tSprung. 

CxSTATU, kSn-ia'-ta'Cltal., from canlare, to sing), in 
Sfns., on elegant species of vocal composition, of which 
there are several kinds, supposed by some to have 
beefn invented by Barbara Strossa, a Venetian lady, 
•boat the middle of the 17th century, while others 
iWtlcibuto ite invention to Giacomo Curia.sinn, poutilicul 
lUaestrp dl capello. It consists of an intermixture ol 
•ir and recitative, and was at onetime extended to 
■ncho length as to form a sort of small opera, brii. is 
sow, however, ordinarily written for only one voice 
with O tAeroujih bate, though sometimes for several, 
•oeompamed by one or more instruments. In Italy, 
oentatM of great length, accompanied by a nu- 
nWrooB band, are usually performed on great occasions 
bf festivity, such as the reconciliation of princes aftet;,j 
A Itntg disnmoD, or the arrival of great personages in 
tbe oapital of a state. But these difi'ered essentially 
jiipia what k usually understood by a cantata, or ino- 
consisting of short recitatives and two or three 
at most, as they are occasionally poems in which 
bevenl singers age employed. According to Du Cange, 
the meati ecMtaia was used iu the Church as early as 
the year 1814 to express what is at present understood 
by oeithcM, with which word it is still synonymous 
in Gertaony, cantatas being chiefly oonflued, m the 
XAtiteran cgurch, to sacred music. 

Oaxtkbui, ki»'teenf (Itat. cantina, a wine-cellsr or 
piace Within the barracks Where the soldier 
.nase bCer and spirits. It is under the con- 
. {['^fae oificer In command, who can regulate the 
|s«hd see that the cantineer supplies liquor of a 
”*y, and practises no imposition on his cue- 
•lie of spirits at these places was for- 
488 
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bidden in 1817. The canteens are rented ft>oi» 8pTerM- 
ment: it is to be hoped that soldiers’' ciub-h.onteSwill 
soon be substituted for them. The term eauieen is 
also applied to a chest in which officers earry phete, 
spirit-oases, teg, sugar, and other reUtusites; owa to a 
small wooden vessel, or cssk, made of oak, elung by U 
strap over a soldier’s shoulder, end used tocany Water 
or any other liquor when ou the march. They hold 
about three pints. They arc painted bhio, andmarked 
with the number of the regiment and lettw of the 
company to wliich tlie owner belongs. 

CantKB, k-Sn'-ier, the movement ofa horse golqjg St 
a moderate gallop, when the fore feet are rai^ j****!? 
together, with a leap or spring. The name is derived 
from the easy pace and gentle gallop with which the 
pilgrims were in the habit of traversing the roads to 
the shrine at Canterbury. 

Ci-ntatUATiiv, kUn-thii'-rS-din, the crystalline Mis¬ 
tering principle contained in the rnwfiam mtieatoria, 
or Spanish blister-fly, flrst obtained by Kobignet. To 
procure it the flies are digested in alcohol. The alco¬ 
holic solution is afterwards evaporated to dryness, and 
wasbedwith cold ether, whichdissolves out the cantha- 
radin. When pure, it is iiisolubie in water, but very 
soluble in boiling alcohol. Lard containing one ilve- 
hundredth of canthuriidiii will produce a very powerful 
blistering efl'ect when applied to the human skin. 

CaWTHaainsj, kAn~thtir'-c-Je (Gr.kaniharoi, a beetle), 
the name given to a fam. of coleopterous insects, veiy 
numerous, much variegated in colours, of moderate 
size, and generally living on vegetable substances. 
They are distinguished by the head being dilated be- 
hiun the eyes, and then’suddenly narrowed into a 
short neck.' When alarmed, they counterfeit death ; 
and some varieties at the same time emit a thick yel¬ 
lowish fluid, with a disagreeable smell, from the arti- 
culatories of the legs, Ac. Many species are employed 
citernslly in medicine to produce blisters, as they 
pos.sess strong vesicating powers. They are also used 
internally as a powerful stimulant. Many species of 
the gen. Cantharie which possess this property are 
natives of Hurope, India, and America, 'flie (Iba^karis 
veticatoria is the common blister-flv of tlie shops, (/5re 
BlistIb-Flt.) The striped cantfinris is a native of 
North America, where it is called the Potato-fly. Tho 
gen. jlfy'ki||i|^ontaiiis several species, which have pro¬ 
perties those pos-iessed by the Cantharis; 

and thfijV- has al.-o various species Which have 

all the properties of the blister-fly. 

C*STici.B.s,tc7M'-f<-a-i» (IJc‘b.,Songof eongs),a nsrao 
frequently given to tho Song of Solomon, the 22nd in 
order of the bocks of the Old Teslanient. There is no 
other inspired book concerning which so much diver¬ 
sity of opinion has been entertained. In modern times 
many attempts have been r.iadc to deny tho CBDonici(.y 
of this book, not so much on historical or critical 
grounds, but from tho subject of the book itseif. The 
a-icient Jews, without exception, regarded it as a 
sacred book, and it is cited lus of divine authority from 
the earliest times of the Christian church. As tot ho 
authorship of the book, some hare maintained that it 
is not the work of one, but of several authors, or a col¬ 
lection of early songs made by some later band; others 
that it belongs to an age nnieh later than that of Solo¬ 
mon. The book itseif professes to bo the work of 
Solomon, and tho unanimous testimony of tradiliou Is 
in support of this view. There are also in it freqticafc 
allusions to the time and circumstances of Bolomon,^ a 
time when the kingdom was in peace and power, while 
the profusion of its imagery, gathered from foreign as 
well as dnineatic scenes, shows it to have been writteft 
at a timewhen tho .lews had exteDsiveinterconrse with 
neighbouring nations, and singularly confirms the view 
of Its being Solomon’s, who had a remarkable Ukth^ 
for foreign grandeur. I’he continoii^ of the aubjoce 
and sameness of the style, mark it as the work of one 
author. The interpreUtion oftbe book it-velf is nmibr 
ject which has given rise to much diseussibn. The 
book is an amatory poem. The assumption of • love- 
song into the sacred canon baa called forth many abv 
tempts at explanation. Among the Jews itwasregardlsil 
as an allegory indicatin/f the k)ve of Jehoyali to hie 
chosen people. The Cliristiant adopted the althBorica} 
view, and maintained that it symiKiltsed the Wtt bf. 
Cbrist forhis church. Luther assumed it M a poli^dqt 
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ttUeMTjr reforrioe t» tlw tippy cansequenoe* of Solo- 
mdri riiga; jwd more: t«e«ntly it faa«ul>eeik held to be 
n prophetical dewriptioa of tbe Cmetuia cbnroh. 
The German rationalieta of tbe kit century maio- 
taiimd tbe literal interpretation of tbistbooh, and thie 
baa been the prevailing opinion in that country since 
tbat time : but some of tbe recent espositors, as Heng- 
stenberg, haverecurred to the allegorical interpretation. 
I'bose who interpret it literally regard it ns oelebrating 
the lore of Solomon for an Egyptian princess, or for a 
danehter of Israel; and some consider it as setting 
forth tbe beauty of oonjiigal lldclitr, and commending 
monogamy. Some oi-itios divide the book into twelve 
distinct poems or idyk; others into plots of seven days, 
commensurate with the period of a marriage feast; 
While others regard it as a drania of four or six acts. 
According to l)r. JTabu, the book divides itself into 
distinct songs, sa follows ;—1. An innocent country 
maiden makes an undismtised profession of her attach¬ 
ment, and her lover replies to it with equal protestation 
of afftsetion f i. 2—ii- 7). 2. A maiden sings of her lover, 
who is seeking her everywhere, and she also confesses 
her warm affection (ii. 3—iii. S). 3. A maiden in a 
litter surrounded by Solomon's soldiers, is brought to 
the harem of the king. The lover prefers far before 
all the royal beau ties bis own beloved, in whose society 
he declares that he is happier than tbe king himself 
Gii. •—V. 1). 4. A maiden beloved sings of her lover. 
He bad come to her door at niglit, and had fled away 
before she opened it. She seeks him, is beaten by tbe 
watch, and stripped of her veil. She describes the 
beauty of her lover, who at length answers, celebrating 
her loveliness with a eontomptuous glance at.the inul- 
titude of the king's wives (v. 2—vi. 9). 6. Shalamith 
recounts in few words the allurements of the courtiers 
whom she had met with unexpectedly in the garden, 
and her rejection of them, and celebrates her affection 
for her lover (vi. 1(1—viii. 3). (i. Protestations and 
praises of constant all'eciion (viii. 4—7). 7. A dis¬ 

course between two brothers about guarding and giving 
away their sister in raarrisge, who replies w:ith acorn 
that she would be her own guardian (viii. 8—12). 9. 
A fragment, A lover wishes to hear his beloved. She 
replies by persuading him to fly ; perhaps, because her 
parents or relations were near, who, in the .East, never 
mlow such meetings (viii. 13. li ).—(Introduction to 
the OW Teftawcut.) Some of tljese divi.sioris are sufll- 
ciontly fanciful, as indeed is tlio case with all the at¬ 
tempts that bare been made of the same kind. The 
truth seems to bo that tbe poem is destitute of any 
plan, and that it aims simply at placing the love of the 
king and his bride in a vanciy of aspects. With all the 
change of scenery there is no change of the relations 
subsisting between the partie,s who appear in esch 
successive scene. The ditferciice of maimers between 
the East ami West is to be kept in view in considering 
this song, which is also far more delicate in the Hebrew 
than in any European dress. Allegory is even lo this 
day a favourite mode of expre.ssiou in the East, and 
tbe veiling of spiritual fervour and enjoyment under 
the figure of love is common to all eastern nations. 
Many good persons, however, in their attempts to 
reconcile the literal with the spiritual sense of tliis 
book, have injudiciously carried (heir alfenipis too fur, 
and have been led beyond the boundaries which a re¬ 
verence forthesacred Scriptures should ever pri’seribe. 
The Jews did not allow their youth to read this book 
before the age of thirty. 

CiWtll-HTKB, kiin-H-le'-ver (probably fr.Igit. eoiaferii 
tairwm, the lip of « rafter), a projection Irnro tlie face 
of * wail, used to support balconies and oriiamcMtul 
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of n wail, nsca to support balconies and oriiamcMtul 
—^ ^ cornices, answering the 

^ same purpose as a 

y 31 bracket, but widely dif- 

/ feeing from it in form. 

' It is often used symmy- 

TOOitsly with the terra 
bracket; but, strietlv 
OAWntZVEB. speaking, tlie nnirie 

should bo confined to long pieces of wood, iron, or 
Stone, projecting for same dwtance from the wall, but 
oomparatively narrow in widtli and depth. The pro- 

e ctioos tUAr support the eaves of a boose are cantl-: 

tors. A good pictorial illuatraUoti of the term may 
boibcn in the engraving appended to the article Bai,- 


eoirr. Ilie troril Is also spelt ca»tal«T4g« csntnfivtah 
and eantliver, T 

CiHTO, ^a'-fo (itsl. ccHfn, a song), a part or 
of a {loem, answering to book in prose. 

Ciirtosr, ilcd»-ilon'(Fr.e(infa»; Ger.ki»tfs,acanuirt» '■ 

in Her., one of the nine honourable eharges or Ordt* 
uaries, occupying a third part of the ebie^ or axaotlit 
oue-ninth part of the field. It is square in Jenn, an^ , 
is borne on the dexter or sinister sicle of the shield. 

CAKlOif (Er. canton, BL district), a term employed bg 
Geog. to denote a portion of territory forming 
rate state or government. Switserland is divided into 
cantons. The arroudi^semeuts in Etanim are sob*- 
divided into cantons, of wliich there «re 2,671} and 
these are again subdivided into conimnnes, 

Caktoo’s I’HosrHORCs.—The protOTOlpbido of eal> 
citim, when newly made, is very pnosphbresoent.: Thds - 
property was discovered by Canton, who first prepareil 
this substance by calcining ovstershells and mixing the 
whitest piece.! w ith one-thirJ their weight of fiowijra of. 
sulphur, and recalcining them in a crncible with A 
luted cover. When heated for an boar, ihd WhlliCSi 
nieces were selected and preserved in wcU-Stopperad 
bottles. 

Caktonsiksts, kdn-toH’-menta (Fr. oanft>^I»r^^i|l^f^f).-i 
In Mil., troops are said to go into cantonmehts wh^ 
either on aceount of the inclciiiei\f state of the weather, 
difficulty of obtaining supplies, an armistice, tempOfaty; 
auspensiou of operations in the field, or other cans^ ' 
the general commanding determines to quarter hiS' 
troops in the towns and villages of any particular dfla> 
trict, instead of putting them under canvas. A careful 
examination of tljo capabilities and natural poeitidn K 
the district is first made by the qnartermastor-gmei^ 
and officers of engineers, and the men are then billeted 
in the villages and farmhouses, but kept together as 
closely as po."<rible, in order to resnme active opeto" 
tions whenever it may he required. Headquarter and 
a main guard are established in some central and com* 
matiding position, picltets of cavalry and advaneed 
guards are po.-^ted at outlying pointe to watch CVSrjr 
approach to the neighbourhood in which the troop# 
are placed, and every thing is done that is necessary to 
Bconre the position'in event of tbe enemy making # 
sudden and unexpected advance. The term e#nton* 
ments is applied in India to barracks built new any 
large town or city for the reception ot troops. They 
correspond very nearly to onr own barracks and per¬ 
manent camps, wilb this particular difi'erencc, tbat tbe 
quarters of the various troops are not coatiguous, but 
are spread over an area of considerable extent. Tbd 
cniitonmeiita are sornetiraes culled “the Uncs.** They 
are goiieraliy situated at some little distance from any 
town lo whicli they are attached, and comprise quarter# 
for European and'native troops of aU arms of tbe'Scr- 
vioe,—cavalry, infantrr, ami artillery, with separate 
bungalows for the officers. Earado-groundS, msga- 
sincs, mess-rt«)ms, olficc-s, and bazaars, are oHached. 
Ttie caiitonraents near Delhi are pleasantly situated 
on a rising ground to the north of {lie city, about two 
miles from the Cashmere gate. The cantonments, of 
lines, at Meerut will ever be remembered in Anglo* 
Indiitn historv as the spot in which the slaughter of 
Eiiropeun officers and their families, that so wgfnilly' 
miiiUcd tbe first act of tlie sanguinary drama of tms 
Indian revolt, was commenced by the uifuriatcd mutb- 
iieera. 

Caktrk», or Cantubtit, hW-frei (Stft. jeanf, i 
hundred, and (riif, a town or viliage), is used in Wales 
in the same sense as a hundred in England, dcnoling 
a cerUiin division of a county. 

Canvas, kiin'-rHu (Fr. caneoan), :a coarse maferiiil 
used for the suits of vessels and for the foiindation t*f 
painted cloth for floors, Tbe term is also nppli>A to» 
light material woven with the warp and woof at inter* 
viils, so as to leave square interstices between thetn, 

and used by ladies for tapestry and Ber!in*wool work, 

Fainter’s <;aiiva.s, on thenontrary. Is a material of very 
close texture, called “ ticking.' It is generally puiw 
chased stretched On ft-araits of various sues, and 
primed with a light ueusral grey or drab tint ready Ipir 
use. . . , ' . 

CAirzbifB, iSn-eo'-ne (Ital.), is tbe name given tow.# 
of the oldest forme of theKalian lyric. The word w, 
indeed, derived from the canstfs or chantM of the , 
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, , i&e wwe tl» to giTO 

form. It lec^red: its db«sio stamp prinsipaliy 
from fraat* and Fafrifrid). , Witit them the cansone 
Sras any consideratdelj^o poem divided, like the0Teeli: 
sfroriuo ode, into a^asa etsaoUy corresponding to one 
aacmber in aumher of lines, metre, and positiuii of 
rligpseai .the Utat etaaaa being oonunonly shorter than 
the othets, and usually consiatiiig of a valedictory acl- 
dren by tim poet himself to tho poem. After Fet rarch 
the XtwMaa began to deviate from the strict form, of 
md.OMadno^ amOag’whom were Tasso and Chtabrei'a. 

(Itm., dim. of «tn«one), i.s an al.)ridg<Hi 
(BarnamM wntten in short lines sod verses. 

^ Inbia-kbbbi!*,, or Gum-biastic, hi- 

aot'<rhei»jk(ItsIndianBame}.—Cm»utchouoi8the.solidilievl 
ihfljiy, Juice of certain tropical plants, the largest supply 
hwag owsined from tho fliciM el<x»tiea, a tree helmiginB 
to. theord.dfcrneeA, found in Assam; from other spe- 
aies of growing in Java and America; Iroiu liie 
. Siphoma tleuiiea, a native of Guiana and .Ura 7 .ii; and 
from the Proeola elattieii, a climbing plant found in the 
iaUnds of the Indian archipelago. Many other plan us 
yield oaoutchouD in small quantities; such as the com¬ 
mon dg (jfrw* eariea), the spurge, the dandelioii, uud 
the t^wdiue. The milky joioe of these plants coti- 
of the caootchouc mechanically suspended in the 
frrm of small globules in a Uiiu aqueous fluid cluu-ged 
srith sohtble vegetable matter. In this respect it bears 
ipeat analogy to cows' milk (sesMiUK), which i.s also 
a thin aqueous fluid bolding insoluble globules in 
mechanioa} smm^nsion. The analogy is further borne 
out by ita behaviour when left to itself. Preserved in 
aloae vessels, it separates into two portions, the more 
■oiid pa^ tbecaOUtehouc, vising to the top, aud form- 
ing a thiak cream upon the surface. Prepared in this 
stay it contains mauy impurities. The likeness iK>rns 
hy this milky juice to animal milk has caused it to 
b^ome an article of food in several countries , and the 
juice of tUs cow-tren, or hya-hy» of tropical America, 
te ooueumed in largo quantities liy the natives of thn 
dirtrict in which it grows. The csouuihoue. ot coto- 
merce oocurs in the form of largo shaixdess luasses 
collected at the foot of the tree which has been cut, 
op fr rode cylinders formed in clay moulcb). It is aUo 
issported in the shape of bottles, flgure.s of iinimals, 
imitations of the human foot, Ac. Tiic.se are made by 
dipping a rode clay mould repeatcdlv into the juice 
audai^wlog the caoutichouc to solivlify between each 
operation, t^ clay being broken and czlrueted when a 
auffioiaot thiokness has (men obtained. 8ucb is the 
kafir Indiartubber of commerce, the properties of which 
WW too well known to need description. When first 
Mrodticed into this country, al>out. a century ago, its 
Mdy UM wan to oiTace marks made by lead penoiis. Its 
•iaatinity and imperviousness to moisture were well 
lugiowa, but the inqmssibility of procuring it in large 
aBMmes cafiuod its use to be limited to the purpose jjiist 
BOBtionod, In ISlfi Mr. T. Hancock commenced his 
m^artments on it* solubliityin diflcrcut fluids.- Uis 
Ifast oaperimeats were unsuccessful, and he directed 
llil tognBUity to a process for cutting tho bottle-shaped 
aaMO* ihto thia pieoes,and applied them to tho making 
of dsdtin bamds for gloves, waistbands, garters, stays, 
jHHttetran, ch^, &c. In the procc.ss of manufacture he 
aaimiBulated an immense quantity of waste piece.s, 
ifriiA he torned to uee by taking advantuge of the 
|HKmerW that caoutchouc possesses of uiiicing when 
•lllpOIIM to a heat of fiOiP Pahr. The i'ragments were 
MfttbiMd into a mass by means of n machine called a 
..Bt W ff C Bfsff, which consisted of a spiked roller work¬ 
ing iUide B boUow spiked cylinder. At first, only 
ottnowi at a time could be masticated; but by 
BBfregiBg fr* machiaery be worked up large masses, 
yryelt ,co^ be afterwards cat into sheets and 
titClBliV. He farther discovered that these sheets 
4MKW be dlroolved ia oil of turpentine. This was 
gM in^^tant diacoaeit^ leading to the invention of 
WltMpvoof e^th by Mr. Ctmcles Mucin tosh. The 

by which this waa effected consisted in ce- 
Hf w t fgb t li tpgathw two enrfacee of cotton-wupk cloth 
iff BMWaa of the caoutchouc aotution. This formed a 
matetfrl impervious to sir ant water, to which was 
gbte the iMmd of Atacintosb. Mr, Hancock ooBtinued 
awmyi experimeuts on the liquid oaoutnUoue impoHwd 
frbS^fgu, but found he could use more snccesstully 
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the sohitieii above zmmed. The nsw. to wti^ roe 
solation was iqmlied are so numerous that fr ieow be 
impossible toifiention the whole Of them. Ihl83] a 
method of making elastic fabrics, having thfoada of 
cttoutcbooc in'the warp or weft, was introduced. The 
manner in which tho threads weroibnued is ingenious. 
.4. round flat disk of caoutchouc was made by ciftting a 
battle into halves and subjecting them to pressurot the 
disks were thou cut into ribbons by a knife rovtdnng 
spirally, the ribbons be ing ai torwarde sliced into SQUare 
threads by another inachiuo contniniug a series of bab' 
tcra. The shreds thus prepared were stretobed: to 
their full extent while warm, aud, being keptin a state 
of tension until they were cool, it was fonnd that tiiey 
dill not spring back to their original length until once 
more heated. The stretched thread was covered with 
cotton, and used as the warp <.iC the fabric into which 
they were wihIb. 'Whon woven, the fabric was beaten, 
whicb caused the caoutchouc to relax, re.assuiBiHg its 
eliistio oondition. Caoutchooc conlimmd to reotive 
ijumcroiui applications in manufuctures, civil and me- 
cbiiiiictil engineering, domestic appliances, and surgical 
instruments, iiiitll l.S-12, when the most remarkably 
di-xfovery in rcJatioii to this amtcrial was made by S&r, 
Goodyear, nu American inventor. In this yea® Bti 
agent of this geutJemim brought to Knglaiui a few 
specuiM'Ms of caoutchouc which nud been (realedsoas 
; » lose ila three great defects of hardenitig by cold, 
becoming sticky and relaxing by beat, and dissdlviBg 
in oil and grouse. The new material alao posaetsed 
greater toughness and almost piH'fect elastiefity. Tfa« 
iiivcutor wished to seflhis invention; but as theppooess 
was not communicated, English oisnufisetttrcrsaecliBad 
to treat The indefatigabfe Mr. Hiutciadt at once Mt 
to work to proiluce u similar luaterial, and ufto® ex¬ 
pending much time and labour in investigating! tbe 
matier, he disctiveretl ameaiisofcomhiiiiogeatiutcbouc 
with sulphur, produdng the substance known as cat- 
ciiniztii Inttia-ruhher. biuce that period various me¬ 
thods have been devised for itsiiianufacture, by knoad- 
iiig certain proportions of csoutchouu and sniphur in 
a masticator ; by dissoiving caoutchouc in Sulphurized 
oil of turpentine, which is afterwards allowed to Cva- 
porato; by dipping the rubfrer in a solution of chloride 
of sulphur in bisulphide of carbon ; and several other 
methods more or IcssimporUat. The perfect ahuiticity 
of the new material, the i-a-se with n hioh it could be 
moulded into various shapes, tlie propertios ofresiatin^ 
heat, cold, aaid solTtutx, soon rcnucred its use uui- 
versoi, Its applications to engineering purposes weve 
most important. It soon supenieded tho iisa of metal 
springs for the bufl’ers of locomotives It rrolacati 
leather for valvec and washers, jutd watorproof over¬ 
shoes began to b,s manufael tired iimJor Goodyear's 
patent by millions. Since. IS-fi' the trade in Xitdia- 
rubber articles has stsiadiiy increnaed, tbe imports 
having quadrupled in ten years. By combining caout¬ 
chouc with sniphur at an elevated tomimrature, ahard, 
light, intensely black substance called ctonite, or V»l- 
canltc, has been foruiad; lor a deseripliioii m which 
consult articles E»o.»rTE and ViJi,f!AK.iSB. MS«« also 
articles ICAMPitlticOK and hiNOtsi'K.) Mr. WilUam 
lieiiry Karnard has taken out a inalcut for a ahanucal 
soUeut not hitherto used in the arta, which pyoHUSsa 
to heconio most scrvictaible, Irou the fact or itolm*- 
sessing two very extraordwary cliarauiecistics,~vix., 
that when in a liquiil eoiidition it has less apectfle 
gravity than any tdher siibstanoe yet kuown to toe 
chemist, being considerably lighter than nBlpbarja 
ether; whilst in a state of vapoMr- it is heavier tkaa 
tbe most ponderous of tbe gases. Wlien mixed wiflt 
alcohol, it acts os a solvent of copal and all the rerios, 
at tbe ordinary temperature of tbe atmosphere. Cttotitr 
thoucine, the name given to this new «i*t«WHiii“ie 
peculiarly useful lor making varnishes in general. It 
also mixes readily with oils, aud will be ibund a vMa- 
able and cheep luenatrnum for liqualying oii-]>aifil«; 
and, without in the slightest degree aflecttug the most 
delicate colours, will, from its ready evaporation, 
cause the paint to dry ui«tatt%;''-~( Giw’s AKef;, 
edition.) Mr. Barnard, iu the xpeeifioatioa dl htl 
patent, thus describes the mode Of prepariii^ eaphiH 
ohouome;—“I take a niaas of mtofaroidasr a* i«i* 
jorted, and having cut it into ftisatf l«m|^,: coUtNihifiiji 
alsout two cubic iuuhes each, 1 throw theaa Ittiapa ihto' 
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to tb« stilt iu (lie usual inauuer, whioli }i«?at is ia- 
tarease^ uuril tbo tliermomcter ranges at 6(X)“ Eahren- 
h«it, or thereabouts. And, as the themiometfer ranpes 
progressively upwards to 000° l''«hrenlieit, a darU- 
colonred oil or liquid is distilled over, which I claim ns 
lay said itwcntioti, such liquid tieing a solvent of ceout- 
ohone and other resinous and oleaginous substances. 
When the thermometer reaches 800°, or thereabouts, 
nothing is left in the still hut dirt and charcoal. I 
baveibund the operation of distillation to ho facilitated 
by the addition of a portion of this oil, either previous 
or swfbsequent to reetiHeation, in tbo proportion of 
one-third of oil to two-thirds of caoutchouc, I after¬ 
wards subject the dark-coloured liquid thus distilled 
to ttio oroinary process of rectillcstion, and thereby 
obtain fluids varying in specific gravity, of which the 
lightest hitherto ha.s not been under 870, taking dis- 
tilled water at iOOn, which fluid I also claim as my 
invention. At each recliHcation the colour of the 
liquid becornee more bright and transpareut, until, at 
the specific gravity of iVO-SO, or rlieresbonls, it is colour¬ 
less and highly volatile. In tlio process of reciitica- 
tion (for the purpose of obtaining a larger product of 
the oil colourless) J put about one-third of water 
in the still. In each and every state the liqviid is a 
solvent of caouteh.mc and seversl resinous and olca- 
giQons snbRtstKMs, and als<4 of other substanees, such 
as copal iu combination with very strong alcohol. 
Ifaving experienced much difllcalty in removing the 
dirt wnidh adheres to the bottom of the still, 1 throw 
into the still lead and tin in a state of alloy (comnumly 
called solder) to the depth of about half an inch, and 
as this Irecomes fused, the dirt whiob lies on the sur- 
faoa df it is more easily removed. Objections hoviiig 
been made to the smell of this liquid, I have found 
such smell removed by mixing and shsking up the 
liquid with uitro-rouriatic acid or chlorine, in the pro¬ 
portion of a quarter of a pir.t of the acid (of the osnal 
commercial strength) to a gallon of the liquid." 
Ohetnicolly considered, pure caoutchouc is a carbide 
^ h^rogen, or hvoro-ciirhon, CsF,, possessing ai 
tpemne gravitv of 0'02 to (CP7 (FaradHyj. It is pro-' 
pared by dissoiving the commercial mstenui in chloro- 
form, precipitating with alcohol, and drying at a 
tempNsrature of 70° to 80° I’uh. As it is found in 
commerce, it is a dark-brown material, soft and elastic 
*t ordtiiarv temperatures, hardening tetnjtorarily at 
•hdut #0°'B'ah,, and mellhig at 260° into a hqnid 
fcaviiug the cowsistency of tar, which does not soon 
malifiitV. It is insoluble in water and alcohol, but 
diesolves more or less reaiBly in chloroform, washed 
Cthor, bisulphtdn of carbon, coal-tar, naphtha, bcnrolc. 
and :«Ml of tafpeBtine. Nitric acid, sulpdittrao acid, and 
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the •ttcalii, «tt*ek it imt tldwly. Aooordiattto 
eaootchcmo Couaiste of two portioae, one of irb*W'W 
aolcdflein the liqiflds Above mentionsd, while ^ otbiUr 
0<i^ iwetla and softens nnder their infiaeooe, 0«ont- 
choao dissolros In the fixed oils, but lewesifitohMUo 
properties thereby. Distilled in dose vene^s; 
choue furnisbes a mixture Of several 'hydsOOMikfiif^ 
which'poRsessea powerfully solvent pt>ci{iortlea. 
careihl distillation at difterent tcmmratBree, ttdfiaililfs 
tnre is separated into liquids of dinerent dehsitiea'wim 
boiliug-pciints. One of these is remarkabhi fOr 
specific gravity, "fiSO at 26° Fah., and for 
32° Fab. (frcei^ing-point). Himly ^ve os^mOl 
eeotrfcAi«« to one of these faydroesrboas havitw a ^{iOv 
ciHe gravity of •8'i2 and a boiling-point #t, 340°,'_ It 
resembles oil of turpentine in most of itaFxWnrti^ 
.tmong the less volatile portions, Boaebardat iMisd a 
yellow oily hydrocarbon, which he named hevitne. ®i0 
also obtained Mrtjlcm; (which see); cii|0«fca«a«,%liqilii4 
of speoifie gravity •650, which boiled at Bt5°, and yiewafl 
crystalline plates at 14°; and a third cmnpoaiid, viliiCSt 
be considered to bo etipion (wbiob see). OaontehOtte, 
in its nnvuleanised staw, is most nsefot in the labora¬ 
tory, for connecting the tubes of apparatus. Its miwar 
of resisting re-agents, and its property of eoheclnlrio 
form a tight joint when newly out, render it ajfteSide* 
ratnm in tbe modern laboratory. In it# peariaonentljr- 
melted condition, it forms a valuable lute for pnottMtie 
apparatus. Stoppers and etopoooka lubrioaied Vrilb it 
remain movable, vet perfectly air-tight. Tidoanlbedl, 
it serves for gas-bags and tubes, and for H»aB 5 '' 0 tmiajr 
purposes. It must, however, be used With great oarOk 
as it is liable to introduce sulphur into tols^ttS nmn: 
which it passes. Wo borrow from Mr. Sftnoock'a 
work the following statistics, eompiled ferti •toBSciid 
sources, relative to this important brattob Of kcadd* 
Caoutchouc in the raw state was imported‘trQa ttti 
following places:— i 

West Const of Africa... 3,267 10,6^ 

Central America. 1,513 10,686 

New Granada. (4,8>')8 60,882 

Brazil. 38,5U 307,ffil3 

British India 

Bengal and Begu . i,10i 26,226 . 

Singapore and Eastern 
Straits SetUemcuu ... &,I4t 47,803 

Elsewhere... 6,385 88,843 


71,03? emfiss 


Caoutehonc mannfaciure of the United Singdom 

ToKnssia. 6i8l» 

Norway . 6iI68 

lii'iiTDark . .ikssi: 

Ifuinburg . 38,188 

Holland . 32,876 

Belgium. I6i^l6 

Ernnce . ]16ill6 . 

Portugal, Azores, nnd Madeira .. 6,483; 

Spnin and the CmiaricB. 80^288 

Italy 

Sardinian Stntes . .. , '4,4^ ■ 

Tuscany. 8,666 

Naples and Sicily.. 4,868 

Turkey Proper.... 6,262 

Egypt.. 8*914 

United States 

North Atlantic Ports.. 88,6£6 

Pucifle Ports.... MS 

New Granada . S,0l 

Brazil. 4,878 

British India;— 

Bombay and Scindo . 2,871 

Atadras . 288 

Bengal and I*ogn,.... 6,486 

Singspnro and Eastern Strait* ik 

Settlements .. 68 

Oevlon... 186 

Anstrolia ........ 

British Norih America .. 18,028 

Other colMUncs .. 24(9W 
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Ottoat^one lenwol _ _ Capiaa, ^ • / 

Tb« iiDiKirt of eaoia(«Koitc>mftna)f»etai«d'boot»«Q^ Ci.fAcm', e»p«ft o«p«eton»)i, fp 

idio« prw; f*om^^ PKil., ptop*<’}y of 

lb. 'S- of bi»hi('a{f^et«<] by a partieuter <»««» of waMtiottc. JU 

HaaoTer 63,249 2,762 ajenrfles Ute«l|T “ room for," and deootw tbopaMS’t* 

Hamburg.. 33,516 1,676 power of tb» mind as distingulifaed from faculty,«bidb 

Pranoe lol.ati 6,067 is actiro power. It is an aptitude to recBiTCcMWn 

Other parts i.j. ..,..,... 12,035 604 modiflcations of our consciousness, in rcceiriitg which 

- '- we are passive. The terms power, faculty, capacilgr, 

203,103 £10,100 are more appropriately applied to natural thao aci* 

■■ ■'■■ quired capabilities, and are thus iuapplioablc to iuare 

Other Muds of tusnuracture C'— habits. 

. _ or-, CAPscmr, TiBCrAi..—The leqal capaoiiy of persons 

Uanorer .... or.fllu 3,5ij4 depends upon their are or ooodition. (As to the first, 

Hamburg.. 108.620 0,643 *« Aon.) In the second ease, the law has whbBy or 

- . ,^** **^!? partially placed infanta, married women, idiots, per- 

Hollaud.. 102,163 sons of unsound mind, and some others, under its 

yrwco .. 102,163 6,128 protection, absolved them from the couscquencW of 

United States_ _ certain acts committed, or limited their liability uOder 

_3Srorth AtlauUc ports. 13,.:)03 2,0<7 cuntrucla entered into by them. (The subject will be 

BrMu... found referred to under the several titlesof Acs, COM- 

,Other parts. 13,215 1,903 rAKr, Corpouatios, Contiuct, IJithkss, Hpsbawo 

•- ■ " ANB IVirn, Inpant, Insaniit, Mabsiage, and 

dl.8,3S6 f3o,2S9 OpriCKB FirnMC.) 

- CAPABlsot(KI),7rf-p<i)^-c-roncd(Fr.),atermempl<>yed 

Our eiports of caontchouo were-.— >o lier. to denote a war-horse fully lUrnished for the 

_ . , ,, , , , field. In the Middle Ages, horses were caparisooed 

Foreign and Co.onial produce. in * very sniterb and costly manner ; and in some 

cwt. £. countries the horse caparison consists of the richest 

To Aassia . 3,630 33,821 and most gorgeous materials. 

Hanover . 1,216 8,603 Capbej-a, kti-prl'^la (Iiat. (itpelln, a ahe-goat), in 

Hamliurg .. 2,516 17,801 Astron., a brilhuiit star of the iirst magnitude in Ute 

Bremen .. 1,698 12,013 constellation Auriga. 

Holland........ 3,864 27,338 Caviircailzir, or CAPEKCAltir., W-per-KratT'Se 

Belgium... 803 6,6.81 (7’ftrao Hroqalltt)i), a bird o( the Grouso apeoies, 

' .FrMce . 8,816 62,373 whose appellation is of Gallic origin, and means 

United States :— “horse of the wood;" it is also called the Cock of 

Horth Atlantic ports. 4,825 34,137 the wood. Formerly, this magbifleent bird was an 

Other countries. 1,719 12,162 inhabitant of the British isles, being principaMy fonnd 

— ' ■ — . in the Highlands of Scotland, but has been for some 

29,107 £205,933 time extinct there. It prefers tlm pine forests of 

• - Norn-ay and Scandinavia, ill which regions it is found 

in ahundanoe. Several attempts have been made to 
CaouicSOPO MnrEEAli, an elastic bituminous mine, introduce this bird again into Seotlimrt, but without 
lal, resembling caoutchouc in its physical properties, j any satisfactory results, although the soil and asture 
A few specimens of this substance have been found | of tlie country are well adapted to the purpose. As 
in SI lead-mine in Herbysbiro, iu a coal-mine at AIox-: it is, a larger number uf cupercailic may be found in 
brelais, and in bitaminous limestone at Woodbury, in the regions of Leadcnhall than iu any other part of 
Uoiineotieut. jthe United Kiagdom. Thu food of tlio capereaihe 

Cap, Ally (Lat. copaf, the head), is the garment that | consists of the leaves of the Scotch fir, also various 
eorers the head. Caps were not worn by the Romans berries found iu the Morth. Tlie young have a more 
for miwy ages.’When the rain or sun was troubicsome, I luxurious diet, feeding on ants, worms, and other 
the lappet of the gown was thrown over the head. The i insects. The ei*e of this species varies consideralfiy; 
same usage prevailed among the Greeks, where, at I in some cuso a full-grown male (which is oas-thurd 
least daring the heroic age, no caps were known. The larger than its mate) wilt scarcely weigh ten (xmiids; 
gemetsl use of caps and hats in Europe is referred to whereas it will sometimes exceed sixteen pooud#. 
the year 1449, when they were used at the entry of This discrepancy is greatly owing to the latitude in 
CbarleaTil. into Bonen. From that time they began which it is found. In length it usually measures a^iut 
ib take the plaoe of ekaperoni or hoods. When the two feet ten inches. The capercailie may lay claim to 
««]>wae of velvet, it was called piuttier; when of wool, considerable beauty. Kot until it is three years oldis 
Hfl^Iy bosnet, Ifone but kings, princes, and knights it fully developed, and then it exhibits ati eagle-Ube 
were aBoW^ to use the moriier. The cap was the grandenr and boldness, lieside which every GMut 
bekd-dreM of the olergy and graduates. Pasqnier says dometHcux sinks into insigtitficance. Its plumage is 
that the giving of the cap to stodents in tho nniversi- l>eantifiiJly glossy, mottled with grev Mid browaish- 
tiea deooted that they had acquired full liberty, and black, the neck and breast black, tinged with a rich 
w«e no longer subject to the rod of their superiors,— green. The female's attire, unlike its more Toapleiv- 
inimitatuna of the ancient Komaos, who gave apt/eus dent mate, is humble, and is variegated vrith yel- 
mr: 0(|) to tbeir slaves iu the ceremony of making them lowish-brown, white, and brownish-black. Jt would 
H«e ; atid hence on medals Liberty was represented ns seem a jiity that vigorous attempts were not made 
iiddiogootaeapiu her right hand. Cbnrcbnien,meat- once more to introduce the cnpercailie into the United 
,l>iSI*of tinivepiJtie8, students, and others, wear square Kingdom. 
vim. The French clergy wear a shallow kind ot cap CAPESa. (.7er CArvABts.) 

g^d a colotfe, wliieh covers only the top of the head. Cahas, hii'-pe.tn, (Lat. copio), to arrest a defeadwt. 
T^e cap WM uleo sometimes used as a jnark ot infamy. It is of various kinde. One is a writ called eqptmr m* 
ih-Fraoee those who had been bankrupt were oldiged respoHdcjidKm, before judgment. It cannot be isaaxad 
.to wear efer after a green cap, to prevent people from unless tbe cause of action exceeds £20, and ia oo ease 
.fdadii^ ecmfidence in them in any future transaction ; without an afTidavit made bv the plaiiititt' thatit (toes 
and Hlbey shoold at any time be found without this exceed that sum; nor can it be issued at aU oitlffini 
oapt their protection was to be null. the dcIV.nduiit i.s about to abscond ; in which esse, on 

. tOag-l-iPrai (A’ee ABMSn at AXt Potsxs.) an affidavit of the cause of action, and stating Hp- 

vCUy OT IfAntMNAWCE Hiobitt, an ornament cumstances to ahow the defendant is about to leave 
sd etatft wiwn by P<>y^ noble individuals on certain the country, an order can be obtained for'hisarn^ OT 
intportant oecaaioas. It forms part of tho British an application to u judge of one of the courts of oom* 
tretalie, iaetd wsa carried boior|i the kings of England mun law at Westminstcrfor a warrant iur suck arrest 
OT liiie coronation. A cap or uiainteuanee is also by an application to a commissioner in biankruptcyi OT 
ffikxned before the mayors of some cities, • judge of a county court, except the courts ior ti^ 
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Hanover 

,...53,249 

2,762 

Hamburg. 

.... 39,516 

1.676 

France ..i........ 

... 101,344 

5,067 

Other parts 

.... 12,035 

604 


203,103 

£10,100 

Other hinds of msmiracture 



* H«OTcr ... 

.... 6?,015 
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Hamburg .. 

... 108.629 
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. Bremen. 

.... 36 616 
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Holland. 
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Horth Atlantic ports... 
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418,386 
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41esez Mid. Saraey, .In eithw * 

Innst bo ioittod; bnt w nworront^bo nbtoinod* tho. do- 
fendamt iftoy W Moorted tboJ'Obi'ysJthput th^ ’™*'i 
v^ieh miHt, howovoTj bo iooned forthwith, md if no 
•ctios be B«ndin|{, » writofsuinmoiis^o- The writ 
of ramhu must, if the debtor he in cuftody, be serred 
Wifiv the cepiss within seTendays inclusire, from the 
date of the warrant. The defendant, on givinB bail to 
the satiefacdlon of the sheriff in double the sum claimed, 
wrlUbedischarBed; or, on giriug bail before a judeo, 
to satisfy the debt and costs, can obtain an order lor 
his discharge; or he may applr to a judge of a supe¬ 
rb oourt, commissioner in bankruptcy, or county 
eourt judge, to hare the writ or wairanl set aside and 
vacated, if the application bn made before arrest, or 
fiw his discharge out of custody if the application 
be made after his arrest. Another writ of capias is 
called capiat ad taUffacicndim, and is issued on a jiidp- 
tnent obtained in on action against the defendant, to 
arrest the defendant to sali.sfy the judgment. It can¬ 
not be issued in an action of debt unless the debt re- 
corerod coieccds J;20,and Ibc defendautcannot give bail, 
Imt must reniaiu in prison until he be discharged under 
the Bankruptcy Act. (&e Ban'KKUi’t.) Another of 
such writs is called capiat ad mlhernatn, issued in 
cases of distress for rent, or damageyfuamit by cattle, 
where the di»tres.s is carried out of the county or con¬ 
cealed, on which tlio sherill'might return that the goods 
orbeaals were duiiiwl, elongafa (carriedtoadistance), 
tp places to him unknown,' and tliercupon the party 
replcTj’ing could have a writ capiat in viilheriium. in 
ttcHia (or more properly repeUlio) ttamio, a term w liich 
signifies a second or reciprocal distress, in lieu of the 
first which was eloigned. It was therefore wcommnnd 
to the sheriff to take other goods of the distreinor, in 
lieu of the distress formerly taken and eloigned or wdth- 
held from the owner; so that there was distress against 
distress, one being taken to answer the other by way 
of reprisal, and ns a punisinnent for tbe illegal bchavionr 
of the original distreinor : for wliieh reason goods taken 
in Kitheriiam could not be replevied till the original 
distress was forthcoming. As replevins can now be 
proceeded with in the county courts without writ, the 
old practice in such oases has fallen into desuetude. 
(i?»e Kttrr.BVTN.) It should be staled that in the old 
uortbem languages the word v<ilheraam is used as 
equivalent to rtpriaali. —(Slernhook, de Jare Sncon. 
1. Ij c. lO.) A writ of capiat pro fine, issued against a 
plaintiff for an amercement or fine to the crown for 
bringing a false action. This is abolished in some 
actions by 6 Wilt. & Mary, c. 12, and in all ca.scs disused, 
The remaining writ of capias is a capiat utiagalum 
issued againsta person outlawed in any action, whereby 
the sheriff is commanded to apprehend him, and keep 
him in safe custody till the day of the return of the 
writ, and then have his body tfiero to be ordered for 
his contempt. (A.?? Oi'TnAWBT.) 

CAPlbiiSUlES, i rtp-i!'- U'i -rcea (lait. crt;ii7(«*,ahair),in 
Acat., are the minuto blood-vessels of the body, which 
form the connection between the extreraitics of the 
arteries and the veins. They vary in siza from vAath 
tu Hi^th of an inch in diameter, being siiiaUcst in the 
bram and largest in the hones. It is ui the enpillarics 
that nearly all the chunges in the blood take place. It 
M in thorn that its carimnizatiou is effboted and animal 
h<%t produced, and from them that the bile, sweat, and 
wrinO are secreted. 

CawiPABY AwiiACTioif, a term applied to that part 
of Physics which investigates the phenomena produced 
whan solid bodies are brought into contact with liquids. 
These nhauomena are best observed in small tubes, 
about the dia.meter of a hair: hence the name. In all 
eases, although the phenomena are very varied in their 
nature, the result may be attributed to the mutual 
attraction of the liquid molecules for each other, and 
to the attraction between these molecules and solid 
aufaftanceB. The following instances are examples of 
capUtary attraction. ’When a solid substance is im¬ 
mersed in a liquid wbioli wets it, as, for instance, a 

g ltasrod in water, the liquid becomes carved upwards 
iwardstbe side of the solid, making its surface slightly 
eoncive, insiead of being hoflzontal. If, however, the 
liquid does not wet the eoUd, as, for instance, a glass 
jfod dipped into mercury, the liquid is depressed against 
the sides of the solid and assumes a convex shape. The 
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snrfaoe of toe liquid against the eidee of toe 
which oontaiiis it is also eoneaVe or oonvez, tenotdfog 
to whether the liquid does or does pot wet iit, 
small tube, Instead of a glass rod, is; employed, tlieto; 
pbenomens become much more apparent. Tbe lti|i^df 
ascends, or is depressed, according td' WltetbsiF Vbd 
tubes are moistened by the liquids or not, as senror . 
sented in the annexed' illustrations. The amount of 


]_I 


I 




ascent or depression is proportionately greater, ac» 
cording to the diameter of the tube. Clay-laissao has 
demonstrated that liquids ascending or being dt'prCBSod 
in capillary tubes are governed by those laws. Firsti 
that a liquid ascends in a ttibo when it moistens it, and 
is depressed when it docs noty Boaoudiy,'that this as¬ 
cent and depression are in the inverse ratio of the . 
diameters of the tubes, so long as these do not exceCd. 
two or three millimi^tres; and, thirdly, that the ascent 
and depression vary with the nature of the liquid and 
the temperature, but that they are altogether inde¬ 
pendent of the thickness of the tube and the iiatnfo of; 
the substance, provided that it is moistened by the 
lic^nid. These laws hold good in vacuo as well as to 
air. Analogous capillary phenomejaa occur whom two 
bodies of any given shape are immersed in water, jicoy 
vided they are suiliciently near. If two parallel platto 
of glass are immersed in water at a short distance from' 
one another, the water will rise between them in the 
inverse ratio of the separating distance. If the plates 
are immersed in incrcnry instead of water, a corce- 
STionding d^ression is 

the resiut. If two glass , ^ , - .• ■.; 

plates, AB and AC, in- A ^ 

dined to one another at . 

a small angle, ns repre¬ 
sented in the accompa- t 

nying engraving. Vie .so a 

immersed in li liquid 

which wets them that B 

the line of contact be- M mM 

tween the two plates is 

vertical, the liquid will 

rise towards the summit | 

of the angle of the two g - . — 

|ilatcs, ^ani^_ the curve 

lowest will be the ky- .'-'' • — 

perbola. When two 

floating bdls, both moistened by the liquid, arc so near 
that the surface between them is not level, they are 
attracted towards one another. Balls that are not 
moistened by the liquid in which they float are also 
attracted in the same manner. Balls made of cork are 
instances of the former, and balls made of wax of 
latter. If one floating ball is moistened by the liM;^ 
and the other is not, both balls are repeUed. The 
theory of capillary attraotion is one of the most dilB- 
oult in physios, and can only be completely treated by 
matbeiuatical analysis. It has been more especia% 
studied by Laplace, Clmront, and Poisson. The effects 
of capillary attraction are to be obaerved in many ppO- 
rationa in nature. Insects can often move on the sn*fc 
face of water, because tbeir feet are not wetted by 
the fluid, and a depression is canaed, wbick bnoto 
them up. A sewing-ueedie will float im toe surface ^ 
water if covered with oily matter. Oil ascends >« tos 
wicks of lamps by capillary attraction, and water cimi, 
in wood, sponge, bibnlous paper, and other porous 
sahstances, by the same force. . I. 

CAPrrxi,, iSo'-if-al (Let. capni, the head), a tonn to 
Arch., applied to that part of the oolunm which sag- 






iaiOQ4t« fb« «b«^, inoladkq^ 
otttwitrds'betvben the 

ite^. When thejkK^'jM^of the'eapualiMtanieB the 
eppMranoe of bejag » eoRtmuatititi of‘the ehaft, sepa- 
TMed fh)m it '1^ an wtnt^ orinauldmg.it ie ctded 
tbeneokoftheoapitil. intbeflvetiiuieicordenofArehi- 
teotUFc hut AxosixxoinrEB) the cHpitalEi form etriking 
marks ordistinotion, and there is coneiderabledifi'erenoc 
in the treatment of theoapital of the same order in Greek 
and Boman arohiteoture, as -will be seen presently. 
OQia, hapitid of the Tuscan order is very plain, oonsist- 
iiif M a neok, on which is an orolo moulding, support- 
iM a sqnare abacus eurmonnted by a fillet. 'That 
?f^e Boinan Doric is similar iu form, but the neck is 
ornamented with rosettes and buds. The capital of the 
ChrwficJDorie is far more elegant in appearance, con¬ 
sisting of a massire abacus supported by an eehinu'! 
monlwng tliat swells from the snat't, and is separated 
from it by three small amulets. The capitals of tbe 
13«»ek and Boman Ionic are similar in appearance 
and general details. They are formed by volutes on 
two parallel faces, connected by curved or horizontal 
Ihieis. Between the spirals of the volute tlx^re is an 
acinus moulding, and, when a neck is added, it i.s 
enriched with tracery in relief. The ubacus consists 
of an ogee monldtug and fillet. The method of tracing 
the spiral of the volute will be found elsewhere. {See 
V&hvtTS.} The bell of the Corinthian capital is richly 
ornamented with the leaves of the acanthus disposed iu 
two rows, finished by four small spiral volutes in each 
face rising from the leaves below. Two of these curl 
outwards under the comers of the abacus, and two in¬ 
wards, towards each other in the centre of each side. 
The abacus is formed of a eavetto, fillet, and echiwuB. 
The great point of difference iu the. Greek and Roman 
Corinthian capitals consists in the fdrm given to the 
leavee. In the former they are pointed, and far more 
natural in form than in the latter, in wliieh they are 
beautifolty rounded at the edges. The Composite, 
capital is simibir to the Corinthian, bat the volutes at 
tha anfdes are bolder and more ornate, springing out 
of a deep ovolo moulding which runs along the sides of 
the faces between the spirals. A description of the 
various forms of capitals used in architecture ofdif- 
fereptepoebs, styles, and countries, will be found in the 
several articles devoted to this subject. (See A nAiiiAif, 
BTZAKnRK, EGYPiiiW, HINDOO, Gornic .^bckitbo* 
»o»s,&c.) 

^ajprcAhi in Mil., a lino drawn through any separate 
part of a system of fortification, such as a bastion, 
ravelin, lunette, Ac., dividing it into two equal and 
^miiar Tmrtg. Thus the capital of a bastion is the 
•tonight line drawn from the saiient angle through the 
ewntte of the entrance in the rear. 

CariTAD, in Pol. Econ., may be ilefined as the 
•eenmulated Bavinga of industry, capable of being 
Maploynd either for the support of human existence, 
or •• aninetnement of production. In Cum. the term 
is generally understood to mean the ucoumnlat ed stock 
of (svei^ ascription with which a merchant or nianu- 
i^tttrer earrics on his business. In this .sense it in- 
clndea not only the actual money employed, bntthe 
plant or msehinery requisite for the priiduction of 
mmmodities, as well as the bntldinga, raw materiais, 
lie., indisneosable for trade purposes. In short, it is 
ireMth appropriated to reproductive labour. In the 
•denoe of political economy, capital has, however, a 
more esaet meaning. It is diilioult accurately to de.- 
Bne it) and much valuable time has been wasted in 
menesions npon the subject; but it will sntBcc 
Ih in Ordinary language, that it comprebends every 

igMwira wcldtli which a nation or community pos- 
MHMM w the result of hunmn exertion, and applicable 
'to pret^ and ffitare uses. It represents thoentir* 
;*i«aBh'oif a country, as apart from individnals. Upon 
wrfmwttco *0 the most important treatises which hare 
■pmtnrnd Upon this brandi of political philnsopfay, we 
Ina calffti^nstiBlly divided into two kinds, viz,—1st. 
MleMt Mtpiidf,oonsistii^ of the tools and instrnments 
by thn kbon in creating the products of his 
iadiwtry,hiw maebineiw he makes and gttidcs, and the 
fWemwM nwenary either to ^ilitate his eff orts or to 
proteet tnioh produce. 2nd- ’CsrcKl^rtiwy capital, which 
Adam ^inith exptidns as eomprishig " the provisions, 
lllUllMm aiid mpislied vroik of alihtndB which are in 

" A'ai. 


. .‘CaBitori. .gaMiflmuMttt::.-.: 

the bands of their resp^ive d^dein, and ^islm mon«y 

to their final oonromera.’’ PigeSwd CtrrCieMfn^^^ 
are dopondent, afid react t^n each other acoordingtO 
circumstances ; and Mr. M^nUoDh lays it down w « 
oimdinal doctride, that "it is oniy their ooiffotShi 
and poworfiil operation that wealth oan be hirgefyinto* 
duced and universally ditFuaed." He forthw . 
“The quantity of industry, therefore, not only Itw 
creases m every country with the mcreaso of the stotde 
or capital which sets it in motion, but, in conSequenoh 
of this increase, the division of laboor becomes 
tended, new and more powerful implements andin^ 
chines are invented, and the same quantity of labour It 
thus made to produce an infinitely greater quantity of 
commodities. The ultimate object of the produotiou Or 
employment of capital is to provide for consumers, 
wants" or desires of whom vary with their conditional 
life." (See Rowtioai. Ecoso’wrr.) 

CariTAi. Accorsr, in the fiiianrial allaira of railwj^n 
and of public companies, signifies all that appertamS 
to the capital stock. In railway concerns, for example, 
the money obtained for shurcs niid upon debentures is 
lodged in a lauik, where it constitutes the capitsi] ao* 
count of the railway company, and serves as tlic sonreo 
wtienee the directors of the company may obtain the 
means of pureliasing the land, locomotives, rails, ear- 
riages—in brief, eveiything necessary to bring the 
undertaking up to the point of working. Upon th* 
opening of a line of railway for traffic, another aeeouut 
is commenced, called the "revenue account, and which- 
is frequently kept iu another bank, and kept totally 
apart from the capital uooount. (See liBvttuxru A0« 

I COCNT.) 

! Capitai. liKTTEas ore those large letters of tba 
alpimbet that are employed in writing and printing, 

: in place of amall letters, at the beginning of xwoper 
nimic.s, scuteuces, lines in poetry, Ac. Rormerly it 
was the custom lo begin every noun with a capital 
letter, and this is still the case in Gentian; but in 
Knglish the capitals arc now more sparingly em¬ 
ployed. The priiicijial occasions in which they are 
ustsi are at the coinniencetuent of proper names ot 
persons, places, niountaiiis, Ac.; of adjectives derived 
frompropernames; the o|>ening of quotations; begitr- 
ning of a seiitence, and of each bue in jwictry; the 
pronoun I; and every principal word in the titles of 
books. 

Cajpmal Ptinishmkht, in Crim. Juris.,is the unniah- 
nient of death,—the depriving the criminal of his life. 

It is so called from the heavl being that pivrt of the 
body most, comnionly acted upon. The modes of in¬ 
flicting capiital punishment have been very various at 
difTcrent times and in difi'erent countries. Smnetimes 
(he object has been tticrcly to Bccomplisb the death of 
tile crmiinal; at other times, it has lieeu to prolong 
and add to his sull'orings by cruel torl ures, lo satisfy 
a craving for vengeance, or as a public example. It 
would be well-nigh impossible to enumerate all tha 
I ways which ingenuity liaa devised for the pmpose of 
adding to or prolonging the snlT'erings of those who are 
being put to death; but among the more common Way 
be mentioned, biiniing at the stake, crucifying, sawing 
in pieces, quartt'ring alive, breaking upon thir wheel, 
exposing to be torn bv wild beasts, pinching lo death 
with rcd-liot pincers. "iVIicu the obyect is iucroly |Mhe 
indiction of death, hanging or beheading is usuat^ 
hud recourse to, and these arc now almost tlie only 
modes employed in Kuropc. There arc severalitn(a«rt- 
ant questions connected with (‘Rpital piinishntopis muA 
agitated in the present day, widcli, however, <mr lictito 
will only admit of our ctitcring upon very brtdtty, 
There are many persons, whose opinion is oiititled to 
the greatest weight, who hold that the state has «« ' 
right to inflict death as a panishiuent formnio.. Tbo 
right which a slate possesses to punish for oStmcifa 
arises from the right which every one itSeuridly Stss to 
protect himself from injury «t the hands of ant^iera 
In a state of iiuturc, every iudividnal haa a right to> 
protect himsitdf from injury, and to repel fori!* hr 
loroo, and way even take away the life of ancAheK, ft 
necessary, to preserve hh own. It wa*tho contoious- 
nem of this great natu^ law that wade Uaih oiy ovtt 
against the severity of his pupfebtoent, ssyinf, that 
"every oue that findeth me shall shiy we,** Whsfc 
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mti cxane iidb b »tftte of the riffiit ofproteot-- 

i»fi iSiwnsBlvM from injury » t»»!mf«Te<li by common 
canttcn4&om to the eomumDJty, which, in 

thin o«ci6,rflceires: exactly the **roe power orer aUit* 
iBcabcr* as each mdieiilual wan waturdlly had to pro* 
•ect hinwelf from other*. This, of accoaaiiy, includes 
the punishment of death; and there is also the Scrip¬ 
ture iiijmietion giren by God himself to Nosh and his 
children, that V Whoso sheddeth roan's blood, by man 
Sbail bis blood be ebod." Hence it is that the stale has 
the right to punish murder by death; and pracUoslly 
in this oouutpy it )*, happily, only in cases of murder 
that capital punishments are now inflicted.. In Black- 
stone's time there were no fewer than 160 crimes 
pimishalde by death. There is more room to doubt 
whetlier capital pooisfatnonts ought to bo inflicted for 
lesser crimes than that of murder. According to Sir 
Matthew Hale, “ When offences grow enormous, fre¬ 
quent, and ilangCrons to a kingdom or state, dcstruc- 
tira or highly pernicious to civil societies, and to the 
p'eat insecurUy and danger of the kingdom or it* iu- 
Uabittints, severe p\mi8bnieut, or oven dentil itseif, is 
uecessai'y to be annexed to laws in many cases by the 
prudence of lawgivers.” There are sonie who, while 
they do not deny the right of the state to inflict capital 
punishment, yet question its expediency, a&scrting that 
the desired end would be as well, or better atiuiued iu 
tmother way. The end of pnuisliincut is not to avenge 
past, but to prevent future oft'ences. There are three 
ways in whi«j||. this may be accomplished;—I, byre- 
forming the criminal himself; 2. by preventing’him 
from .again offending ; and 3. by deterring others 
through bis example. It is this last that is the principal 
object iu vie w in all criminal punislirfients. Is this ob¬ 
ject, then, best obtained through capital punishment, 
or might, it be better attained iu some other way? 
Would the continued example of a living culprit, con¬ 
demned to » iil'etinie of liibour as a slave to repair 
the injury done to society, have a greater effect in 
dotcrriiig others from crime than the sigl'.t of an ex- 
twmtion ? It is here, in our opinion, that the strength 
of the arguments against capital ]niriis.hrae,nt lies. 
Wc believe tliut it is scarcely possitile for those 
for wlgjsp benclit the example is Kpecially intended, 
in any ineasuie to rcaliro liic tVeiingH of one under 
sentence of dealb ; mid we may easily suppose 
that they will not strive to do .so. I\'liile, doiilit- 
less, the culprit hiniecH' would pl;id’iy welcome any 
kind of servitude, however hard, iu exchange, for 
certain death, wo believe that peuerally the i.nlooker 
would regard that mode of dcatk vinilly preferable to 
a prolongivd period of sullcriijg, from wbieh there was 
no hope of deliverance. I'uriishnients of long dura¬ 
tion are much more terriide to tho speetiuor than 
those that are severe, liut soon over. The intenscncfs 
of pain does not make such an impression upon the 
mind OK its long continuance. Many think that they 
could meet death with llrmneas aud intrepidity, who 
would shudder to Gtiuk of perpetual slavery'. The 
terrors of death make so slight an impreN.<iion that it 
soon passe* out of the mind, especially if luoreid by 
desire or passion. The tendency, too, of a public ex- 
scutinu is (exoept iu rare, oases) rather to excite the 
pity and compassion of the spectators lor (he sufferer 
than detystaticHi of his crime; and there, hare hecn 
oases, too, where persons have been of so depraved 
tastes, as that the sight of a public execution has even 
meved them to desire what they regarded os the defof 
of snob an exhibition. It has'been advanced by Sir 
Samuel Eomilly, ut'ainst those wlio hold that the state 
has »o power to inflict capital punishment, that if 
perpetuiu servitude be a severer punishment than 


mater and not of inflicting the less. The answer to 
this is, simply, that to the criminal himself no punish¬ 
ment is, or can be, greater than that of death ; 
hot to the sjiectator, perpetual slavery seems much 
tile smwer of the two. The spectator collects sU the 
ndsttrsdde moments of a slave’s life into one point, 
while to tlio slave himself they are diffused over a 
long period) the eufl'erer,stoo, boeome*, by iiabit, 
oaUous to hi* misfortunes, and evea find* sources of 
oonsedstiou, of which tlie onlookers iwe igsoxant. 
While, thsrofore, perpslunl slavery would serve efr 
flSOtUsily to prevent Ute criminal from further oftend- 
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jag againsii. the laws, such a prooeedhif'.wwdtt dosihh- 
less be tim more mefeifrd to Itim, and'would also^wo 
betievei serve more effeettudiy as a meass of ’distmrripir 
others, lit has beeu well said, toat '* ff. pensl WsWm 
ought to aim at economising pm»: by diifhstog W 
largest amount of salutary terror, add thereby detw- 
ring as much as possible from crime sit the aoudlest 
expense, of pun ishment actually inflicted." The orimi- 
ual would also be, in tliis voay, able to eontrihutosomo* 
thing for the good of society, whosolaws he had hrohegy 
and might also have time to prepare hintself fisr^sd 
tribunaJ before which he hadT yet to aitprifr*. . 

would also be an important gam in. toe cer¬ 

tainty of the punishment; for “crimes^^ say* Bee. 
Cttria, “ are more effectually preveuted by iho oSKtowtfy 
than by the neverity of punishment." The rwysereriW 
of capita! punisbiheut. prevents it in many oriies from 


‘‘Assay OB Crimes and AunkshmeRto;" iew those .1^. 
the opposite side by Jeremy Bentham, "Satienehii Of. 
Bunishment.” (^reP'CUisnilBlfJ'.) 

CarriArtoir, M-plt-ai'-ahan (liat, coeuf, toe hSadj^: 
denotes a thing that is applicable toiiUpewwair^Ste. 
rally, to every head. A capitation or pofl-titic fr. a-tsce: 
levied on persons by the head, jrith^t rgfsrenoO tb 
property or other ciix3umstanoea : it may ba on eteiy, 
ouc; on all males; on alt above aeertain age, dtb. Ih 
France the ancient capitation-taxis uOwri^Iilgedpy.s 
more approved modes of taxation. 

CAriiOT.itxJB Games, k4^pH'-o-lim, anniisl gpmes hSv 
stituted by Camillas, and. held: by the BotuatiS hi 
tionour of Jupiter Capitotinus. They conunetnoetiyitl 
the preservation of toe Capitol from the attacks, hf' 
the (iaiils. The name was also given to eert^ gamM 
which were cplcbraled every five years. Nero Sipvi, 
deav.Tured to introduce a new roethod of ooBI|^tati(i|l: 
of time from this quinquennial celebration. , 

ClTOri,A*, ka-^t>-u~lar (Lat, ixtput, the 
is a terra frequently employed on the coatioeiit to dibv 
signate a major eaiiou or prebendary, a capituiifr 
member of » cathedral or collegiate oburch. 

CAriTutABiE.*, (Lat. eit^uiai^hiU 

were certain laws or ordinances issned by tnf,jPrriMk; 
i king* of the first and second Frankish tocM, fog t^e 
I utlniinist ration of civil and eceleskesticai affairs. Th#to 
j capitularies were made in the a«st<mbties of bish^ts 
and lords of tho Uirigdora. Tho beat known are those 
of Charlemagne and Louis. An.segiaus, abbot ofNom; 
teiieUea, made a collection of these in 837, and othW 
coUections were made subsequently. Bishops were 
, also accuBtoTued to give the name of capitedariss to 
j the rules which they drew up front the canans of cosm- 
’ oils for the regulation of their owij diooese*. 

CAriTPi.A,no«, tclp-if-a-lai’-iiiuH (Lat. eapi^Ut, 
heads, from caput), iu Mil., tho act by which au o®cer 
in cominand of a fortress or body of troops sun'fflttdera 
to the enemy. Tbe terms of toe surrender are stated 
in a series of articles, to which the expression is more 
particularly applied. The governor of a fortress is 
jnstiiicd in caidtulating to an enemy v^hSn he has dri; 
fend(!d his ]>ost a* long as the atti»)uniti6n> provisions, 
and resources of the place willpernut ; for when the 
walls have been breached, and there is no hope of 
obtaining relief, ooutinued resistance would be art acf 
of luadiicss and folly, wb.ieb would Koonwor later com¬ 
pel him to surrender at discretion, placing Mmself and 
his forces entirely at the mercy of toe enemy. A 
white flag is tho sign that the lutsioeed desire to c»- 
jdl.ulMto. The article* arc gCBerally drawn up by 
oifleers deputed fiw the purpose by the general eom- 
maoding the investing army on the one baud, and the 
governor of the fortress on the other. The terror 
generally depend on the nature of the case, but, th 
most instances, the beleaguered troop* are permi^® 
to maroh out with drums beating and colours flyipfli 
and the officers are allowed to rolmn their private 
party. Protection is obtained for tdl, and eohSidefato 
teeatmeut for tho sick and wounded, and the wo^^v 
and children, if theta be any with tji® ijwrisoh, Til* 
besiegers gonorally tslle possession of hfiff 

StorcN remaining in toe place, A oonventson isw to**- 
of capitulation by which toe general of an wragi 
pying any district agrees to withdraw h» tTOOps lHtn, 
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Ciq?ttulTtm 

|t in f«Totif 4^ a aapetrtor fotee, wWoh he 
eKanet hose to With euoeea* in the field. 

GAranvit, in Bot., a hind of inilo- 

reecenee, eoneistlnff of a close terminal coUectiou of 
fidwers surroande<f hy an involuore. It constitutes 
tto cqeiWai«d;i*oieer of Innnicne^ and is also known 
under we name# aMhodimt and head. The receptacle 
bearing the fiosrers xnay be flattened, as in the cotton 
thistle; dr alighfly eonvez, as in the chamomile; or 
jilobalar> as in the American button-bush; or of other 
fosm s: henee the nnmerons modifications of the enpitu- 
lota. %l ithe nat. Ord. Compaeita the flowers are always 
arranfud in eapitnla. 

CjUWOUawoT, ketp'-ao-m^n-ss (Or. kapnot, smoke; 
MUnfsto, divination), a species of divination used by 
tbe aneienta. If the smoke ascending frotii the sHcri- 
we was thin and ligitt, and went up in a straight 
Ene, it was considered to augur favourably; but if 
it went in any other direction, it was an evil omen. 
8«lne practised this kind of divination by throwing 
' soppy or jasmine seeds on the Ore, and watching the 
oireewn of the smoke in the same way. 

CaritOKOB, or EarKOKOB, ksy-m.mor (Or. hnpnoe, 
emoke, and n<nra, a part), a coioarless oil of peculiar 
odour, resembling that of ginger, discovered liy Ilei- 
ohenhwb, amongst other products, iu heavy oil i>f tar. 
'It is limpid and volatile, insoluble in water and solution 
of potash, but dissolving readily in alcohol, ether, and 
the essential and flzed oils, its specific gravity is 
slightly below that of water. It boils at 3{r>° Fiilir., 
and distils unaltered. It burns wilb a sooty flume, 
and is perfectly neutral in its reactions. It is obtained 
by distilling a solution of crude creosote in potash aud 
with water. With sulphuric acid it forms a purple-red 
solution. It has not yet been satisfactorily analyzed. 

CaVOWHlkBZ, kip-on.yaire' (Fr.), in '>Iil., u pus- 
sage made across the ditch of a fortress to any of the 
outworks, such as the ravelin in front of the curtain 
cosnecti^ any two bastions. It is composed of a 
double line of parapets abont eight or nine feet high, 
with aban<]uettc from which the defenders may lire, 
Sztemally, the earth slopes from the top of the para¬ 
pets to the bottom of the ditch, forming a glacis cm 
either side of the work. When only one parapet is 
made, it is called a demi-caponniere. Sometimes tlie 
caponniirs takes the form of a covered gallery of 
mesoBiy, with the sides loopholed for musketry. In 
field-works they ere formed of palisades, or consist of 
treoehes'with a bomb-proof covering. 

IlaTOXB, kS-pote' (Fr.), a long cloak made of muslin 
or black silk bordered with lace. It is worn by ladies 
en nealif/i. The name is also given to a large hori¬ 
zontal hat with a heavy fringe of lace ; and over-coats 
wwn by the French soldiers are culled capotes. 

ClWfaMB, kfip'-pd-rie, in Bot., the Cnper-bush, the 
typical geii. of the 8u(>- 
ord. Oippnrem, of the 
nat. ord. Capnitridaeem. 
The pickled Uower-bud.s 
of various species arc 
used under the name 
of capers. Those pal en 
in Europe are the pro¬ 
duce of C. tpinona, n 
trailing shrub whicli 
grows in rocky places 
m the south of 'Europe. 
It is the only species of 
the order found on the 
north of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Tim capers 
used in Barbary are 
obtained from C. Fon- 
taiietii, and those used 
In Sfflrpt from C. mppptiaea. The latter species is 
iMfinvet f to be the hyasop of Beripture. 

CAWanibacntB, Mp-pHr-i-dai'-et^e (from the Arab, 
kopoe, eeptf^i,in Bot,, the Canerfamtly, a nat. ord. of 
dMOtyJodOiimjriillnta in the sub^class ThatamiJlora!M- 
ckUlitig about 3i0 species-herbs, shrubs, 

and^' l«’ feiSwit,' mostly natives of tropical and stib- 
tyotti«»al iWmwfoi' Tlieleaves are alternate; the flowers 
solwary or } sepals 4, aoinetimes cohering in 

a^bb; petalsnkhally A, rarely 6,sometimes wanting; 
atena^s |eBein% btntfi^lo of 4, or indefinitely name- 
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rous, placed on a hemispherical or aii atohj^tad dnk A 
the ovary 1-cetled, the styie thread-like or wantk^j 
the fruit is eifiier pod-like and debisbent, or baccal^ 
and tiidcbisccnt. The two kinds of frnit have led to a 
division of theVirdccinto two sub-orders; via., Cieiwwr, 
characterized by a cspsuliir fruit, and Chy^uiiWie,by tk 
baccate fruit or berry. In their pre^rties the tiffjSf 
paridaeeas greatly roHcmble the Crveiferm, being gene* 
rally pungent, stimulant, and autiacorbutio. Bomb 
are aperient, diuretic, and anthelmintio. 

Cavba, the Gout. (.SVe Goat.) , 

Capkic Actd, kiip’-rik (Eat. eapra, a gOat, terming 
icKs), a volatile fatty acid discovered by Chevrcul 
amongst the producis of the saponifleation of butter, 
It is also procured by acting on oleic acid or Oil of rua 
with nitric acid. It is also found in small quantities id 
the fatty acids of cocoa-mit oil. Cupric acid orystaUrac# 
in flno needles, vvhicli fusoatdti®, giving out an odtuir 
resembling that of a goal. It is sparingly solulile itt 
boiling wat^r, from which it separates in glistening 
plates. It has been named caprio acid from its peon- 
Jiar odour, but is now genorally termed ritUe aeid, 
from being easily cmiibundod with caproic and caprylio 
acids, and from being the acid of which oil of rue is 
the oldehyd. (A>« ALnEKTDK.) 

CAPBiccfO, hl-prit'-tcho (Vtal.), in Mus.,an irregnlar 
species of oompoailion, in which the composerjVrithoot 
any other restraint than the Imundary of his mmgina- 
tion, continually digresses from his subject and rune 
wild amid.st the fervour of bis fancy.g| Perhaps the 
finest .specimen of this form of musical composition is 
Menilel.iscibn’s 11 minor C, for orchestra and pianoforte. 

CArMK'OK.M’s, kilp-rc-kor’.nui (Ltit. capricorHVt, a 
goat), a coristellatiou in the southern hemisphere, from 
which the tenth sign of the zodiac, between 270” and 
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.’WO” of longitude from the first point of Aries, originally 
derived its name. The son enters the winter solstice 
111 this sign. 

CaI’ l; tv<ihtiLCVX!,h)p-ri-fo e (I,at. eaper,gout; 

folivm, leaf, in rel'erence to the climbing habit ol the 
plant), in Bot., the Honeysuckle fain., a nat, ord. 
of dicolylerlonoiis plants in the sub-class CSarof/(/for«, 
con.sisting of shrubs with the following general eharae- 
ters .—Lcuvci opposite and eistipulato; calyx supe¬ 
rior, 4—5-clelt, uetially hractcated; corolla monopeta* 
Ions. 4—.'i-clcl t, tubular or rotate, regular or irregular, 
rarely polype! alons; stamens 4~5, inserted on the 
corolla, and alternate with its lobe*; ovary inferior, 

1—j-cellcd, usually fi-celied, often with 1 ovule in one 
cell and several iij each of the others; fruit generally 
a berry, dry or succulent, indchiseent- There are 1(1 
genera nnd rdiout 220 species, chiefly natives of the 
northern parts of Buroi>e, Asia, and America. They 
often have showy flowers, w bich are commonly aweeb* 
scented. Many are cultivated in our gard'ens Biid 
shrubberies; aii Honeysuckles, which nrespeciesof the 
genera Cuprifolium tmA Lonieera; Guelder-roses, spe* 
cies of Viburnum ; the Laurustinus (ViburnumIPinupyt 
the Snowberry (Stfmphoriearpttt racewioeiiz); and tto# 
common Elder (AaisAecus nf/^ni). Some of thaplabtt 
are emetics and mild purgafiresi Othcrawo iwtringeBtf 
others sudorific and diuretic; and a few Are attrid, 

Cavsoic Actn, kiip-ro'-ik (Oj,ll,iO,)., ah Bold bb-. 
tained during the saponification of iHittet cw ccMoa-niUk . 
oil, or by oxidizing oleic acid by nitric aeld. W li ■ 
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llqnid ftt ordinwj' tempertituTci, htts a sweet end pffn- 
cent taste, end ii ehnraotarietio ddonr of acid perspira¬ 
tion. It mili at 338® Foitf., and its #jpeeifio gravity 
i* 'BSOi It is bert prepared by boinng cyanide ^ 
■myl viifb dWholio Sfiiutiou of potasK. Ammonia 
esospes, and » cryat»lline residue of cuproate of 
potash is lott behind. The salt is dissolved in water, 
odd salphnrto acid is added, wliinh UTiites with the 
potash, leaving the caproio acid floating on the sur- 
woe. Caproio acid forms mouobasio salts with the 
bases. 

OapboiC Atconot.—Caproio alcohol is the hydrated 
©Slide of caproyl or heiyl, the sixth in the series of the 
botnologous radicles. It is often called hevylio al- 
Oohol, It is obtained from the fermented mark of the 
grape, along with propylio, bulylio, and amylie al- 
oohois, from which >t is sepnniteo by fractional distil- 
lation. It is a colourless aromatic liquid of specific 
gravity 'Saa, and it Ixnls at StG’ Fahr. By healing it 
with hydrate of potash, caproate of potasli is formed, 
in the same manner that acetate of potash is formed 
from Tinic alcohol when it is heated witli hydrate of 
potash, acetic acid liearing the same relation to vinic 
alcohol that caproio acid does to caproio alcohol. 

CjkWiOlc Etbsb.—C aproio ether i.s the caproate of 
ethrl, and must not be confonndeil wilhcuproy/icetter, 
whfeh would be oxide of caproyl—a sahstaneo as yet 
unknown. It is prepared by distiiliiig caproate of 
bnryta, alcohol, and sulphuric acid together. It is a 
limpid, oily fluid, boiling at 321'’ h'ahr., and possessing 
an agreeauie fruity odour, resembling that of pine¬ 
apple. 

CAPEOTli, or ITkxti,, tJp'-roiV, (C,,!!,,!.— 

The radicle of eafiroic alcohol is termed hexyl, fromi 
being the sixth of ilie homologous radicles lormiog the 1 
alcoholic series. It is obtiiiriod by tlio eleotrolvsis of [ 
mminthvlate of potash as a fragrant oil, hoiilng at I 
397® Fahr, It is a itermanent 8ub.stance, and remains 1 
Wndeeomposed wIkoi submitted to the action of sul- j 

f ihurie or moderately strong nitric acid ; hut by mixing \ 
he two it is changed into a fatty acid, supposed to he 
caprom acid. 

Capbtu, or OcTTl,, kap'-riU (Ojoll,,), the eighth 
radicle of the homologous alcoholic series, obtained 
by treating the chloride of caprvlwithmetallic sodiunll. 
It* properties have not yet been thoroughly iiivcsti- 
gsted. 

CArasHC Arii>. k3j>~ril'-ik (CiaHi.O,), one of the 
volatile acids obtained by Cbevreul during the saponi¬ 
fication of butter. It is also obtained by the action 
of nitrio or oleio acid. It is a colourless, oily liquid, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, 
with a diaagreeablo sudoriferous smell. It becomes 
eolid at GO” Fahr., and boils at 457“ I’alir. It is pre¬ 
pared by decomposing eap^late of baryta with sub 
phurie acid. It forms monobasic salts with the bases, 
which have not as yet been examined. 

OaritTMc Atcouot..—Caprylio or oelylic alcohol is 
the hydrated oxide of cupryl or oolyl, as vinic alcohol 
is the hydrated oxide of ethyl. It occurs in small 
quantities in the fermented mark of the grape; but its 
most available sonroo is castor'oil, which contains a 
compound of glycerin and ricinolic acid, This com- 
wound, when heated with hydrate of potash, is resolved 
Into hydrogen, sebate of potash, and ootylic alcohol. 
The following is the process for its preparation, recom¬ 
mended in Miller’s •• Elements of Chemistry," vol.iii. 
p.l29 !—" Castor-oil is saponified by means of potash 
or soda, and afterward* an excess of the hydrated 
■Ilrali is added, amounting to one-half the oil used. The 
moss is heated in a retort, and an oily liquid covered 
With water distils over. This oily liquid, which is the 
OOtylio aloohol, is rectified sevcriil times with potash, 
until the residue is no longer coloured brown. CVety lie 
^Oohol is » colourless liquid of a powerful aromatic 
odour. It is insoluble in water, but dissolves re^ily 
ia Oostio obid, ether, and alcohol. Its spec. grov.» 
*823, sad it boils at SStl”.” 

CarUTUO EraBB.—Cuptyfatfs of tfkpl is generally 
«al)ed by this name; but by doing so it is apt to l>e 
oonfosed with true caprylio ether, which would be 
aside of capTyl. Capiytatemf ethyl is a colourless 

S id, with ail .agreeable odour of pineapples. Caprylie 
forms ethers with methyl and amyl, which have 
Iwsm foyestfgsted by Wills snd others. 
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Oars, Paactsstow^ hilps, per-bui'^shuiu (£at>gerUUv ’ 
fitv, to Strike), small oyUndncsl cases of ooppbir, jSiMi* ‘ 
bsiaing a little detonatmgmisture atthe hottont Mthsr: 
cavity. These cases lit closely over the nip^ or ^ f 
fowiingrpiece or rifle, and explode when icbrack^afqfljr 
by the descending hammer, igniting the ^wder with i 
which the piece w charged. The detanating composl* .■ 
turn used tn the manufacture of percussion caps eou* 
sists of a mixture of fulminating merouryfObloMte of ; 
potash, and ground, or rather pulverised,glsw. (tie* 
IlKTONATtiro Fovtobr, FvLtiiirATiKO Mtutcv^y,) 
The following is the method used in hutking the caps 
for the nse of the British army; the process ts. similar 
for all kinds of caps, bnt for fowling-pieces the cbpiter 
case is thinner and smaller in sire than those mode for 
government, which also have aprcvjectingEimrbund the. 
edge of tlie cap, by means of which they are mor® 
easily taken from the cap-pocket, and adjusted on the: 
nipple of the rifle. The common cap is destitute of 
this rim. The copper is prepared in sheet* twp, Iwt 
long, and a little more than three iaehes ia width, ' 
which are pressed and completely flattened betweeB 
rollers. By means of steel punches in the form, of a 
cross, measuring three-fourths of an inch between the 
extremities of opposite arms, the copper is outlifto i 
little pieces of this shape, which are heated for a Oom- 
siderublo time in metal evlinders, and then thrown ildo 
cold water to harden. They are*tben plunged into*, 
bath of sulphuric acid and water, which removes 
oxide wit h which the pieces have become coated durfag 
tiic last-named stage of the process ; and after this 
they are dried and oiled. Tho next step consists in. 
moulding the copper crosses into caps by means of 
dies, after which the oil is removed by shaking them in 
sawdust, and the caps are arranged in * perforated 
plate containing ],(K)0 holes, in order to be charged 
with the detonating mixture. This prepatution is 
pressed into ii.' c bottom of each cap by the action of V 
another plate studded with projections that fit into 
each cap as it lies in the perforated plate already tnen» 
tinned. Another similar plate, with the projeettons 
smeared with varnish, is then pressed into the caps. 
The varnish forms a coating over the fulminating com¬ 
position to protect it from damp and the action of the 
weather. After the varnish has been introduoed, it is 
hardened by submit ling the caps to the aotion of a 
stftiim-bath, aud glared by the introduction into 
each cap of a polished nipple, which revolves by tba 
aotion of a lathe, Tho caps when finished are packed 
in small cases, each containing twenty-five. In the 
army a ease is allowed to every twenty rounds ofblank 
or ball cartridge, to cover loss arising from caps missing 
fire, or other causes. For private use they are poolred 
iu boxes containing from 500 to 1,000 each, and num¬ 
bered to correspond with the nipple for whieh eacb 
sire is suited. The invention of percussion caps was 
brought about by an attempt made by the Frcheh in 
1793 to substitutoafulminatiugpowderforgunpowder, 
in consequence, of the difficulty that existed in Franeci 
at that time of procuring saltpetre. The Rev. Mr. 
Forsyth, a Scotch clergyman, eoneeived from this tho 
idea of igniting the charge of powder 1^ means of a 
detonating mixture exploding by percussion^ and in 
1807 ho patented his proeesw, having laid his plans 
before the Board of Ordnance, and received encoursgcv 
mentto proceed in the development of his invention. 
The great difficulty to be overcome was that of insuring 
the explosion of the detonnting powder, which was 
eventually effeoted by placing tne mixtnre in a cep or ' 
cell of metal. Before 1826 the use of copper caps and 
the percussion lock had become generiu, and theohl 
mnsket with the flint look, which had rendered such 
efficient service in the Peninsular and other wars, was 
superseded by a more efficient am,—the per^sion 
musket, or Sraten iicsji, which gave way to the Mntteld, 
which, m its turn, has been superseded by the Snider 
rifle, and even improvements on the Snider rifle. 
Tho prinaiple of the percussion lock is nowapphed 
to heavy ordnance, and many kinds of shells have 
been prepared to explode by detonation oh striking 
any object, instead of by means of „ tb* «“? 1 
among which, that wMoh was iovontod by Captwn 
STorton may be especially mentioned. 0|*e_ to* 
exhibitors of peroussion-oaps at the G seat Rxmbitioii 
of 1851 mode the very itigeuioiis eMoulatiOu that , 
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Captive 


totet iiMki><if*etiir« of fop «ppiii»e- a compaiBy ofinfootar;,* troop of aifoUMfr 

i; 0 M id fiorope ^>*7 ^ egttinatod at 3.,300 miUfon. of artuler;:,—In Mor.i it is given to m« ^yail 
yearly, req«firi»g 39^iOOO lb. of oopftor. SHntiii.y that comiuaiida a eiiip of war. Cowini^iiiters in tlMf 

6a>8tCiKa, b<^'>*t.*«Ky{froinaap««tfin, derived from navy are c»UeC oaiataina by oourfoiiy; bnt tbn tme 
Gr. kapttj 1 bite, in alLasion to its pnnyency), »a, properly belongs to officera ocoupying tbo>H»tepiaetli**e 
a&tlioia found in we onpgttks of tbe various species of rank between coroniaadera and acliniralB,_ wbo warn 
oap^aa used in tbe tnanufaotnro of cayenno pepper, formerly called post-captains. The nama is improwi^ 
It naa a burning taste; is insoluble in water and ether, given to the chief otlicer of a merolwntuMKt, wodw 
but soluble in sdoobot, and may, wJum quite pure, be proper anpeliation is that of »»«*<««■, Many Buipry pm 
otystalUied. It forms salts with nitric, sulphuric, and board ship holding some petty place Ot authoi^ 
MNddeaoida. 5ts composition is nnhaowTi. among others, are ciilled captains ; as the osptmitiK 

^ Canicnsi, bdp'-se-iiiunt (Lat., a bridle), in Snrg., the gun, captsin of Iho forecastle, &o. In the prmyi 
is n ain^ split doth bainlHgo, used to support the the captaiu hiis the complete, ooutrol of themteWuS 
iomar jaw; so called Irom its reaemblaneo to a bridle, economy of his company id matters of disci{)liti% 
Cypstetm (Iroiu Gr. iupfo, 1 bite), in Bot,, a gen. clothing, arms, accoutrements, barracks, bill^iDgt 
plants belonging to the nivt. onl. con- and accounts. In ibis ho is assisted by bis suballietjjfo 

siShHig of numerous sxiecies, ail remurkabte for the —the licuteiiuat und ensign in infantry, liectewantnlia 
jiresence of an acrid resin cornet in cavelry, and first aaid second liedeBants ip 

K 4 called Capshine in tlieir engineers, aitillory, and marines. 1 n the artiUery thotw 

fruits, which aro hot, pun- is an tillicer called the second captain, formorly tenasd 

pent, and stiniuiating. the captnin-Iieutenant. 'f he captain is responsible to 

laliS*' U'iioiigb now eitensivel.v eiil- j the major fur the good order o( his company in ovowr 

, tivuteil in many parts of the respect. The captains in both services share the act> 

Old World, the various ape- vantages derived from a general brevet. The vaiao 

cics are supposed to lie na- and method of piu chaso of a eaptaiu’soonirai8Kion, niid 

lives of South America. The rate of jisy^ will bo ibund elscwhcro. (fiiee Go WMIS- 

, oilicinal capsicum, the C, an- sttivs, A»my; Commis-sIOSS, atv.) It is necOBsary 

mt «u«in of IjunaiuB, or tlie 0. that an olBcer should liave been an ofl'ective siibaltora 

U fev. fn»ligiatum of Uhmie, has for two years before he can attain the rank of oaptnin. 

t oblohg-cjTindricai fniilB, not The naval captain holds a post of greater iwportanos , 

an inch'long in the most thiiii a c(t|itain in the nrniy, ns it involves a far greater 

// Tsloable varieties, but two nmoiint of responsildlity ; the latter being responsible 

or three inches long in for bis company only, while the former is answerable 

ft others. These fruits are for the safely of his ship and the discipline of the crow, 

" comruonly sold as CMUiet, aud has the management of everj'thing o» board. The 

nassTciTM' I in' and are used to malic a bot captain in the army ranks with a lieutenant in the navy, 

CMbICUh pnairr. pjekie, and the liquid known and a captain in the navy ranks with a lieiiteiiaut* 

«a Cftifi ritiegor. Cayenne pepper consists of the colonel in the army until he has held his commission 
powdered frnits of Several species of Capsiffam, found three yciir.s, when he ranks willi a full oolonot, Wliea 
in the West Indies and Souih .America. In medicine, severivi siiips compose a fleet uiulcr the emomandof 
the fruit of the capsicum is used as a oounicr-irritunt: an admiral, the captain of the ship in which the admiral 
with salt as a stimulant in scarletina ; ns a gargle lioists liis flag is cidied the^/hu/.ciqituin, and lakes pror 
in relttied sore-throat; and in the form of Cayenne cedenoe of others in the fleet of the same rank. The 
loeenges. captain of the fleet is an oiHcar through whom the 

Capstaw, Mp’-nt&n (Fr. caiettan), a strong column »dmirnl issues his orders, holding a position similar U> 
of timber, shaped likeatruncatedconc.yiassiug through that of the principal aide-dc-eamp to a general ofli<!w 
the dock of a ship, and turned by levers or bars, which or chief of the ataff. 

pass through Imles ynereed in its upper estremity, CAi'Xioir, fr<5p'-sAK» (T at. co/die, a taking).—Whea 
Bervitig, by means of a cable which winds round the any commission at la-.v or iii equity is cieouU^, the 
ixtrrai, to weigh the anchor and draw up weights, &o. commissioners subscribe their iiamcs to a oertifleato, 
MeB-oltw«r have commonly two capstans, the largest tc.slifviiig when and where tlio commission was e»e- 
of which, called the main capi/an, is placed behind the cuterf; and l.i is ^ culled a eaptiou; also where a man 

main-mast. Standing upon the first deck, and reaching is arrested, tlio act of taking him in called a aapimn, 

four oir five feet above tbo seoond; this is nJso called There is also the caption of an indictment, which is Um 
the doalik copstam, because it has two drumheads, and setting forth of the style of the court belorc which 
serves two docks tor drawing up anchors, and because jurors iniike their jireseululion. It is a!«o tbs mcjB©!- 
its foroemay be greatly accelerated by applying hands nindum at the foot of an alKdavit or stntutOEy daclaew- 
OB each deck. The other is the,jeer, or htUe cafmtan: tion, sutiscribed by the judge, cororoiBsioiiBr, or other 
this stands oa the second deck, between the main and per-sou before whom it is miuic, showing tiro tiino apd 
misea masts. There is also ayiytng ccpiilon, so cailcd place at which it is made. 

froittitsbeingmovabletoany part'of asiiip, Canioif, in Scots law, is a writ issued under her 

CaMCIi*; i'dp'-ffttie (Lat. ctjpsa, a chest), is a mem- niiijcsty's signet, and in her mnjestv's name, at the ill- 
brsoons production, inclosing any {>art like a bag; stance of a creditor in a civil debt, for Ibeapprehonsiop 
as the capSuhiT ligaments incla.dng the synovia of the and imprisonment of the person of a debtor tpitil he 
yoiata, the capsule of the orystallioe lens of the eye. pay the debt. By n legal liction, no person in Seotland 
OAravin, m Bat., a superior, one or more-celled, could be iinpriaoued for a debt purely civil, unlen in 
SMUiy-seeded, dry, dehiscent fruit. It is «f/«cor/>o»*, royal boroughs or iiiidcr sniali-debt dceraics ; ttod 
that ia, fonned of several carpels rinited together, hcitcc the inipri-soumeiit was uomiottliy for the actijf 
dehiseence or opening of the capBule may cither rebellion in delaying obedience to the oommaad thi 


MMwe, which opens as if out around near the summit, i mpi-iHoumcnt having been then exteaded to tberilfo hf 
#M presents the'appaarsnceof a cup with a lid. Ei- IAS Viet. c. 114. Caption is also thenaine of 
MUplM of the latter may be seen in the pitopemel and nmry warrant of impnoonment issued agsinat n» aomt 
Itmtbane. The capsule is one-celled in too mignonetlo, to return thepapers of a pi'ocesscNt lawsuit, wkicll Cava 
IlMigifll-euae, and gautian; two or more celled in the been borrowed by him and are unduly dotiii»e(L 
fiewitealaria, COtehicum, iris, and datura. It is a very CAmva.kdp'-fie (Lat. cupMvugj Ft. cap/^'i, ipsusiion 

«osiWMi tom of fonit, and is found almost universally lolicn by an enemy in war. Fomerly, os^4v«s iii inir 
to soBM (littnraJ orders ; such as Fapavermem, Caryo- became the slaves of thqse who took t&m,ioir wars told 
stolldeM, Frt/tMXaotai, iSeroptmlarumete, Liliaeom, IrC as slates. Often they wWe eulgaotcd to the greatoit 
Aiid 0#sfi(i»ae«<e. onirlties, or woreput to dea^i iw insny iahttunn 

(Lat. eapnt, the head ; Fr. capt- OrcHi numbers of them were tometiiRea offisied Wl 
fitow^ythetltto^toni to^d., toandfliucrcoamiaudiiig sacriliecs to the gods of the rictora:i Itaesipsltoiitot 
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fc«*h « e*wt(mo<»«rionally lee^rt^ « Rttlsjeet wbic^ litw giriMt tite te Wvwsk 

»*lt« tk» cftfitiTes lie dom on the efoand end thM to Many attem pt* Imve heed tnede td d^e<M«rtinat fimg 
pnt to denim * ecrteSn portion oi thjeiB« wbioh wa* M e distinct conHniinity in Some diStimt part of iUM* 
tneaenred hy e line or determined by*Iot. It stes in interior of Asiie. S'he most probaWe opinion, hdWMn^ 
noedrdeuae vith this cnstom that l^id, as we are seems to be that the {'rent inaas of mein beoasoow* 
ibtld, " smote Moab, and moasored them with a line, sorbed in the nations among whom they wore vJ^ted; 
casting'them dosrn to the ground} eiren with two lines but that many of them returned wtth the dnldlCT af 
measured be to pot to death, and with one full line to Judah, after the Bai^looish captirity, to their oWft' 
keep ali'ce" {itfiem. riii. 2). Sometimes, as referred land, by which means they became one people, tho- 
toby Vir(^l {dBi»«at,b. viii. 4S6 «f leq.), the living and event probably referred to by Esebiel when^ sli^«» 
^e dead were eoupfifid together, face to face and hand ‘‘Thus saith the Lord: Behold 1 will take the childr^ 
to hand, till the living became as the dead. Sorae- of Israel from among the heathen whither tttw bo ' 
times, M with the Romans, their necks were exposed gone, and will gather them on every side, and bring 
tolbe soldiers to be trampled upon; sometimes they them into their own land; and I wul make them one ' 
isere loaded with irons, and sometimes, aa in the case nation in the land upon the mountains of Israel''' . 
■bf'Bamscm, their eyes were put out. il'hey were often Even of the ohildren of Jndah, it is mdeulatcd that the 
Stripped nideed, end made to travel in that condition, gr at majority of them chose to continue in ikisytiaj t, 
exposed to the burning heat of the sun by day and to and those of them who kept np tl»ir national dis^o* 
the chilling cold ^ nigiit. There are frequent refer- lio b were known as the “Dispersion," or the "Bis* 
ences in the Old Testament to the modes of treating persed among the Gentiles." Tne obaraci^, togusgt, 
captives, and a knowledge of these serves to throw light and habits of those that returned, of (he Jewish people, * 
upon many passages of Scripture prophecy; os when were very markedly changed by the oaptiTily. Thewr 
Isaiali desenhes the character ana work of the pro- love for agricultaral pursuits had deoUned, and a taSte 
mised Messiah:—‘‘ He hath sent,me to heal the broken- for commercial onierprise bad taken its place, oi neW 
hearted, to prnaoh delirornnee to the captives, and re- and eeper feeling of reverence for the letter of thd 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them law o, Moses bad taken possession of tham,.and a pro- 
that are bruised." found hatred of their old sin of idolatiy, ThesufftmmgS 

CsvrrvTTT, h^p-Hv'-e-it (tat. capHeUat; Pr. cop- entail d upon the Jewish people nnder i^e lt#BN|pa 
a term employed in Scripture to denote the far exceeded that of any other captivity whioh lb^ 
punishment inflicted by God on the Jews for their underwent; for they were then reduced to areal etE^ 
Idolatry and wickedness, by allowing them to be re- of bondage. Aeeording to Josephus, 1,100,000idtea ! 
moved out of their own land. This was one of the fell in the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, ana 9?;000yWihrft: 
means ftequently adopted by eastern inonarchs in captured during the war. Of the latter, many tra’p 
order to establisb their power over vanquisUecTuations; cast to w ild beasts or butchered in the amphitbeatreil ; 
viz., to transport an important part of the popula- others were doomed to work as puhlio slaveB in,Ejgrpt, 
tion of those nations into their own dominions; and and only those under 17 years of age were 
sometimes, also, they established in the vacated terri- yirivate bondage. An equally dreadful destruetioa 
tory a portion of their own subjeets. To a people tell upon the remains of the nation. Which had Ottee 
like the Hebrews, whoso religion was connected with more assembled in Judma, under the reign of Hadriggs 
paTticiilar places, sucli a proeeediug must have been (A.». 133), as related by DionGassius. By tbeSetwh 
particularly severe. When personally removed from savage wars the .Tewish population must hkva baeB 
Jerusalem, they could no longer obey their sacred law effectually extirpated from the Holy Land i 

In many of its most vital points, and many others they result which did not follow from the Babyloman i»p- 
were forced to modify by reason of their changed tir- tivity. Since th.nt time, the Jews have hcelt, with few 
Cnmstances. Their (ir.st captivity was that of Egypt, and partial exceptions, a despised, oppressed, aha * 
from whicli they were rescued by Moses; but thin is degraded people, scattered among the nntimis of the 
to be regarded rather as a providential disyiensation earth.—Calmct's,Smith’s,andEitto'sDictiemtrte* 
than os a penal evil. We read of six captivities that ofihtIHbic, 

took place during the government of the judges; imt CarrcKf, L-rp’-taher, the act of taking of seiamir; m 
the two most sigiial captivities of this people were those the capture of a vessel, of booty, of an enemy by etoa- 
of Israel and Judah after they had been fomifid into tagem, surprise, or force. (See Booty, I'ais®,) 
separate kingdoms, and are known as those Of Assyria Camtchiks, iti}p-«-»kce«*', a branch of the reliipows 
and Babvhin. Tlmt which is called the first captivity order of the Franciscans, so called from the eapwit. 
Was ntA brought about by a Single removal of the pop- a sharp-pointed cap or cowl wherewith they covot 
ulatioti; on the e ; ntrary, the kingdom of Israel was their heads, having in addition the ordinary Fraudia- 
invaded on several owasions by tlie kings of Assyria, can habit. They owe their origin to Matthew d* 
About B.c. T'MJ, Tiglath-Vileser carried oil' the more Bassi, a Franciscan monk of Urbino, who, havittg fe- 
distant trans-Jordanio tribes to ,4ssyria. His sue- solved upon a more literal fnVfilment of the ri^ of Sfc, 
eessor, ShaJmHnezer, twice invaded the kingdom vrhich Franci.stban then prevailed, obtained iiilSISSfeoihEopB 
remained to Hosea. He attacked and reduced Samaria Oeinent VIT. leave to wear this cap, and to preach 
after a siege of three years, u.c. 721, and carried off anywhere. His example was soon fimowed by otheta, 
into Assyria and Media the king and (bo remainder of and convents of them were established in variouaparts. 
the ten tribes, and their place was supplied by colonies They soon spread over Italy, and mlfiTB were esta- 
from Babylon and 8u sis. This was the end of Israel blished in France, and in 1600 inSpain. They followed 
as a kingdom. More than a century elapeed before the Spaniards and l;‘ort:ugncse across the ocean, and 
the second or Babylonish captivity, whicli overtook engaged in missionary work in America, Asia, and 
the kingdom of Judah. Two distitict deportations ere Africa. The abolitioirof the mOTttstiC gyStem ih Ghc* 
motioned in the second book of Kings, three in Jere- many and France at the close of the last cenfery 
Biiah, and one in Damel, The two principal deportn- almost wholly ahnihilated the Capuchins, andtheySttf- ; 
tions, however, were-^l. That which t ook place u .o, S68, fered severely in Spain during the 3rd and dth decadce 
when Jehoiachin, with all the nobles, svddiers, and of this century. At present they are on the increase 
artifleers, were oarried away; and, 2. that which foJ- in all Catholic eonntrtes. The Capuebins are e^oined 
lowed the destnietion of the temple and the capture to dress in coarse and mean garments, to go bareiotitedl, 
of Eedakiah, B.c. f>H8. The seventy years of captivity and to ionrtiey neither on horseback nor in vehifeles} to 
predicted hv Jeremiah are dsted by Prideaui frohi practise the strictest abstinence (though the use ol 
■.C, 606. The Jews in their ceptivity were pot treated meat and wine is not forludden); to beg neither toairt, 
as slaves,hut ftS colonists. They had elders and judges nor eggs, nor cheese, but to oceept them when ofthr*d} : 
among themselves, who governed them and determined to ask for no more than sufRcee for the day; to 
dWputes according to their own lawa. There was no- provisions only for three, or at the most for seven AW; 
thing to hinder a Jew from rising to the highest to touch no money ; to admit as novices pm'sonsiteitneir 
ominenco in the state, or iiul^ng the roost confidential too young nor too weak ; to refuse pay for in^; f«» 
ofBoea. The Babylonish captivity was brought to a pray in silence t'wo iMirs each day; atid to o'bserva 
Wose by the decree of Cyrns, b.c. 636, and the return the ancient sirihtness in divine worship. Thegroatart 
■Of h jportioil tif the nation, under Sheshbozzar or Ze- mortification of the aen»e.s and the ntler negJhot Both 
»ishlmhel,'ji.'C. '635. Whet became of the ten tribes is of soul and body which ohoracterised tba Gaapneliioi 
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pat® tlwm piiMtittflttAntie otw tliohearts of tb® people.; 
-r-Bef, Hersop'® Diectonarj/. 

^ OiiiPTOiJr PasttA, pa>«M' (Turkish), is 

the pffieer wbo liM oomtuaud of tlw fleet aud tbei 
nanapeiaent ofeil natal afl'aire in the Ottomsn empire. 
Be bos alw eivn jurisdiction over a nnrabor of seaports 
hnd inaritime districts, as well as the Turkish islands 
of the Archipelago. He is a pasha of three tails, and 
•memheir of the ditan. 

Catov, kai'-jtat (Lat., the head), in Anat., is applied 
to that portion, of the human body which comprises 
thdehidi and face. The skull is distiuguislied into the 
fallowing parts:—'the vertex, or crown; the eineiput, 
orfbre partof the atuU; tlie occiput, or hind part; the 
ifeetppra, or temples. The parts of tboyheira, or fnoe, 
are the forehead, eyes, nose, &0. (i%« Face.) The 
tertn ropnt is also applied to,—1. the upper extremity 
of a long hone, ns the humerns; 2. the origin of a 
itiuscle i o. a protuberaivce re.senii>liiig a head, as the 
eatplit CfitllinaginU, a small emiacuce in tlie uretlira; 

. <d. the beginning of a part; as capuf coli, the head of 
theicolon. 

Caput BAitO::nAL (Lat., the be.ad of thebarony), was 
fhrmorly used to denote the chief scut or castle of a 
nobieinan, where bo bad his usual residence and held 
his court. 

Capm litfPUftJM (Lat., wolf’s-head), a terra formerly 
applied to an outlawed felon, to denote that any one 
might slay him that should find him,—that he might be 
knocked on the head like a wolf. 

OAPUtMoBruL'M (Lttl., dead lie.ad) , a term employed 
by the. old chemists to denote the fl.red re.sidue' of 
ohemical operations after aU the volatile matters had 
been, driven olf. 

Caput OBsrirnnM (Lat., stiff-head), in Med., de- 
DOtes wry-neek, an juvoluntfiry and fixed inclination of 
the bead towards one of the shoulders. 

Cavct PtmoAirs (Lat. caput, and pnrpo, I ptjrge), a 
name given to a medicine which causes a deiluxion 
from the nose, purging, as it were, the head, 

Caputiati, ka-pu-ii oti’-te, in Eeol. Hist,, a sect of 
religious fanatics which arose in the latter part of the 
12th century, in the diocese of Auxerre, and thenoo 
spread into other parts of France. Their badge was 
A singular kind of cap (t-aptiehc), which they wore; 
whence their name. Their leader, Durand, pretended 
4o be inspired by the Virgin Mary, and declared that 
their object was to rcstoro peace and liberty npon 
warth, by levelling all distinctions, abolishing subordi¬ 
nation, and abrogating the magistracy. Hugo, bishop 
of Auxerre, waged war against them, and succeeded in 
putting them down. 

CaPX'IIABA (Sydrochirerux eapyhara), k!ip-i'-hii-ru ,— 
This rodent aniinal is found in the south of Arocrica, 
and in general appearance greatly resembles a small 

E 'g. It feeds on Tcgetable.s and fish; for which 
tter poroose it frequents rivers, and swims al>out in 
pursnit of its prey with great facility. “ They occa¬ 
sionally fireqaent the islands in the mouth of the Plata, 
Where the water is quite salt, but are far more abun¬ 
dant on the borders of fresb-water lakes and rivers. In 
the daytime they either lie among the aquatic plants, 

.or openly feed on the turf-plain.Both the front 

land side view of their head has quite a ludicrous 
♦speet, from the great depth of their jaw. The animals 
: A saw at Maldonado wore very tamo: by cantiously 
walking, I approached within three yards of four old 
OaCB;. .As I approached nearer and netiror, they fre¬ 
quently made their peculiar noise, which is n low, 
.marp grant, hot having rouch.actual sound, hot rather 
•rising from the sudden expulsion of air. The only 
hOise f. know at aU like it is the first hoarse bark of a 
largedog. Having watched thefourfromalmostwithin 
surra's length (and they me) for several minutes, they 
irnshed into the water at full gsdlop with the greateri; 
fmpetpoility, .and emitted at the same time their bark. 
A.fter diviog a short distance, they came again to 
tfip Surface, hut only just showed tlie upper part of 
^Sir. heads. ’When the female is swimming in the 
wate^, And has young ones, they are said to sit on her 
•ltacE:.'"*--;(I3l<iMriH.y The flesh of the capybara is es- 
teethed ditety by the jaguv, which preys largely! 
upon this funmal. The way in whioh it captures the 
ospybara is yery singular. It is said that, leaping to 
theback itf the doomed animal, the jaguar, by a rapid 



movement of the fore-paws, twists its bead round, aid 
i breaks its neck. 

I Cab, or Chab. Mr, occurs frequently in ,the names 
; of plaoes, and teems to be the same as the Celtio ritri', 
which si^iHe;; a city. 

! Cababiii*, I'd-TH/i'-i-d* (Gr, karahoe, a heetl«y, A 
family of eolcopterona insoots, comprlsiug Sev^ 

I species. The principal cbaracteristios are given as fol¬ 
lows .-—Anterior tibiip without emargination on tha 
inner side; head narrower than the throat; eye# 
rather prominent; pulpi with the terminal joinm often 
compressed, large, and somewhat triangnlar in sht^HS; 
mnmiihin simple, moderately long, epu rather thji^. 
in general, the members of this family prey 
sects: and the construction of their bodies is midi- 
nciitl.v adapted for this purpose, heing very flrauy 
encased in a stout covering, enabling them to seiircn 
among the stones, crawling over and under them for 
their prey without fear of hurt; at the same time they 
can suffer but little from the aitucks of other inseots, 
Some species of the Caraliidie are, it has been asoer- 
tallied, herbivorous, finding their food principally in 
the oornflelds. In the British Museum may be found 
a splendid collection of these iusects. 

Oababine, or Carbiive. (Sm (lAitniKB.) 

CAKABi-rBEBS, kAr-iiAnn-eere' (Fr.l.-anome formerly 
applied to light cavalry emplovcdinthe French service, 
and among the Spaniards, luliaus, and Arabs, for 
skirmishing and outpost duty. Slany regiments of 
Jinglish cavalry were once known by this title, hut it is 
now the distinctive appellation ol tbo 6th dragoon 
guards. 

Cakacab, kA-ra-lvV (Frlie Viiracat), sometimes 
called the I’er.siari Ivnx, is found in liolh the oouti- 
nenta of Asia and -Africa. This animal is the lynx of 
the ancients. It is about three feet in length, «l n pale 
reddi.sli-brown above, and whitish beneath. It has a 
small bead, aUbongh somewlial eVmgated, and smaU 
car.s. In disposition it is fierce and savage, wliich, 
combined with great strength, renders it no rnean 
aiiirnnl. tsnoh qualities, which would, in its wild slate, 
make it rattier an inconvenient and troublesome animiu 
to llie natives, arc turned to good account by employ¬ 
ing its services in the cha-se of other animals and birds, 

, in w hich pursuits it is said to acquit itself iu a bighiy 
oredttahlfl manner. 

Cahacaba. (iSeeFAtootr.) 

CAB.icotK,it(iri-(7-l'ol (Fr., a wlieeling about), a term 
applied, in the art of Horsemanship, to the half-turn 
or semi-round taken hr the rider either to the left or 
right. In the arm), alter each discharge, the cavalry 
make a caracole, in order to x>ass to the rear of tha 
squadron. 

Caeaites, ka'-t ai-ifei, one of the most ancient and 
most remarkable of the Jewish sects. They kept aloof 
from the other Jews, and dwelt chiefly in 8.-W. liuasia, 
Galicia, Turkey, and Fersia, The rabbins make them 
identical with the Sadducees of the New Testament, or 
a branch of that sect which aepar.-ited themselves from 
the other Jews under the leadership of one Anan, 
abont A.D. (140. The Caraites themselves, however, 
claim a much liighcrantiquity, andprodiicea catalogue 
of doctors up to the time of Ezra. They arc not men¬ 
tioned by either Joseph u* or Fhilo; and hence it seems 
probable that they were not in existence iu the tinlM 
of these authors. The most likely hypothesis is, th^ 
they separated tliemselvea fVom tlie Kabbinists about 
the time of Annn, maintaining the authority of tbo 
AVord of God, and rejecting tbo traditions of the 
elders: hence they rooeived the name of Caraim, 
tcxtuttlista, or persons holding by the tert of Scripture. 
They do not, however, reject all tradition, for they 
have certain interpretations which they call hereditary, 
and in whioh they coiiflde. Bat they give no credit to 
the explanations of the Oabbalists, nor to any institu¬ 
tions of the Talmud but such as are oonforaiable to 
Scripture. Their theology differs from that of theother 
Jews, chiefly in being purer and more free from siiper- 
stition. The wri tten Word of God they regard as the 
only certain rule of faith and practice, and vindieata! 
tlie right of private judgment iu its intarpyetation. 
They have many ezoelUnt customs, and insist much 
upon practical piety. They direct their attenthm 
chiefly to the law of the Old Testament, to the almost 
entire neglect of the prophecies; tmd ^us they uevw 
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Attain to the true B{nritof therevejation, The}^ Mi«v» 
b\ the immortalitf of the eoul; in the ceeurreotion, 
ju^ll^ment, heaven and hell, and the other doetrinee 
whioh the anoient Saddnoees denied. They are eiiii|ile 
in their dfwa and waanera; coneciexfioae, peaceJul, 
honeat, and true to their word. They iioRlo hut little 
with other people; but those amoiiK Htbom they live 
■peak very favourahly of them. Mr. Olipbant says 
that ** the Caraitc Miercbant enjoys everywhere so high 
A reputation that throughout the Crimea his word is 
considered equal to his bond.” The number of this 
iect baa been greatly diminished, partly by wars and 
other public oMamitieB, which have belalleu the conn- 
tries in whioh they were settled. There are at present 
aWat SOU in Vilun, ISO in Oalicia, 1100 in Odessa, and 
4,000 in the Crimea. They have also a congregation in 
Constantinople, one in Jerusalem, one in Alexandria, 
and several in Asia Minor and Persia. 

CauAifuaLU. (See Aveiibuoa.) 

Caramel, kd'-ri-mel (Kr.).—If sugar is melted, and 
the heat raiaod tiOCP or 420'^, the sugar loses two equi¬ 
valents of water, and becomes a brown, deliquescent, 
AUd nearly tasteless mass. Cari^mel is often used by 
cooks and confectioners as a brown colouring matter. 
Tbe brown colour in brandy and rum is due to a small 
portion of caramel dissolved in them. 

Carap.a, kii-rai'-pd (from earaipe, its African name), 
in Bot., a gen. of tropical plants belonging to tbe nnt. 
ord. Meliaeea, C. putneevau, an African species, yields 
A fatly oil called It'undah or Tallicoonali, which is pur¬ 
gative and sntlielminlic. Besides being valuable in 
inedieine, it is well adapted for burning in lamps. It 
is cipressed from the seeds. The hark of the tree has 
fehrii’iigjd properties. C. giiiiintneU, a native of Guiana 
and tbe adjacent eountries, furn)ahe.s similar pr<aliicts; 
indeed, it is somewhat douhUui whether the species urc 
esscutialiy di.stinct. 

Carat, or Karat, IcSr-nV. —The carat was originally 
A Prencli weight, and was equal to the tweiiiy-fourtli 
part of a mivro or half-pound. It was used f.jr weigh¬ 
ing gold and jewels, and its weight, varied greatly in 
different countries. In time it fell entirely into disuse, 
And at the present day the curat merely signifies the 
twenty-foorth part of the weight of any piece of gold, 
or alloy of gold. Thus, if the piece weighed is all gold, 
it is said io bo twenty-four carat gold : if only lialf ol’ 
it is gold, it is said to be twelve carat gold ; and so on. 
In the weighing of diamonds the carat is used, and is 
then eipial to aj grains. The original French curat 
varied from one ounce to one-third of an ounce. 

C.VRAVAS, kiir'-tt~vaH (Persian Icdra-ilv, a trader), is a 
name given to a eouipany of jiien hii,iil.s, travellers, or 
pilgrims, who assoeiato together for flufoiy and con¬ 
venience, and at slated times traverse Iho deserts or 
other dangerous pai ts of .d-sia or Africa. In this way 
commercialinterciiiirse between different countries has 
been chiefly carried on in these parts from the remo¬ 
test antiquity. Since the estahlisliroent of the Moliam- 
medaii religion, travelling has heeii rendered more 
common and necessary, ovisit to Mecca being enjoined 
by the Proidiet upon all his follow I'ls at least once iu 
their lives. Large numbers of the faUhjid, iherelVire, 
assemble in every country where the Motiammcdan 
faith is established, and proceed iu caravans to Mecca. 
The greater number ol those proceeding to that city, 
however, have trade as well as prayers in view. The.«e 
caravans are regularly organized by goTeriimont, and 
are under the direction of chieJs or ngus, who have 
usnally under them such a mimlier of troops as is 
deemed necessary for their protection. The different 
travellers have their proper place assigned to them in 
the long line of maroli, those from the same town or 
province being usually together. A caravan has some¬ 
times several ihoosand camels, which follow each other 
ia Single tile, so that it may bo several miles in ienglh. 
Camels are almost uniformly used in preference to the 
horse or any other animal, on account of their great 
patience of fatigue, ond their wonderful atlaptntion for 
travelling in the desert. The usual arrangement is to 
contract with a pei'son who has his camels, tents, ser- 
vlmts, Ac., and who undertakes to convey the traveller 
ibr iik ^vensuni. Sometimes 60,0011 or fiOJXK) persons 
Arrive at Mecca with the pilgriniearavans; but in former 
Cimes the number was much greater. The principal 
AAravaUA to the holy city arc thoao of Uatnascus and 


i Cairo.. The former of these if tbe Isrwt AUd b«ft^ : 
regulated, being tinder Uio especial proi^tiob 
Turkish sultan, and composed of trav^ers, merchAiitSs 
and pilgrims from Burope and Asia. The 'Bgypt^ ' 
caravan, which starts from Cairo, is not so large aa 0ifi 
other, and its route isinneh more dangerous, *ia^ 
being scarce, and fierce Arab tribes jmbwling over lim 
country. The Persian caravan from Babylon, and tint 
Moorish caravan from Morocco, have both becomb 
very irregular. The great Indian caravan, which 
started from Muscat, has long been given up. Besides 
these grcai annual caravans, there ere nqmerooo 
on a smaller scale, and of a more casual nature, eoA- 
.stantly going in various directions. Merchants And 
travellera proceeding in the same direction usually 
wait upon ciicli other until they can form A caravan for 
mutual protect ion, when one of their number is ge«e“ . 
rally appointed to direct their movements. Any trader 
may form n coropiiny in order to make a-oarBvan,'aTOl ■ 
be iu whose name it is raised is usuoUy considered ttus 
chief, unlesB he appoint another in his place. 

CAEAVATr,sAHir, Or Caravai<.s£Ea, kdrS-vaa'-tlltr^ * 
(Persian UroricaB, a trader, and sernf, a large buuse); - 
in Eastern countries is a place appointed for receivijq; 
and loading caravans ; or a kind of inn where oarAvatvs ; 
rest at night, except that it presents little but eheiter, 
the traveller being obliged to carry all his prdvWttwt ■ 
and necessaries idong with him. They AJ^e bsually.; 
erected by the mmiilicence of priAcCs or other greaf 
men, and uro situated sometimes in the towns niitf ’ 
villages, and Rometimes at convenient distaiiees alqi^’ 
the road. They are usually large square buildingsi 
with a spacious court in the middle j and under itfo 
arches or piazzas that surround thein there runs a batib' ’ 
rai.sed some feet alwve tbe ground, where the jnCrA' 
chants and travellers take up their lodgings, the beast* 
of burden heing fastened to thefoot of the bank, (jii-r 
the gates there are sometimes little chambers, whiii:li 
the. keeper lets e ct at a very dear rate to such as wfel* 
to he private. They are always supplied with water; ; ' 
which is sometimes brought from a grc«t distance. 
There are some caravanseras where most things canjbw 
had for money; and as the profi ts of these are consider-: : 
able, they are usually well stored. / . ; 

Caravansrraskier, foir'-n-van-se-rJs-Jteer' (Persiau);; 
the director, steward, or keeper of a earavansera. 

Cakavel, or Carvkl, lear'-d-vel (Fr.), a small yesCei 
used in the herring fishery on the coast of Prance, And 
usually from twentj-fivo to thirty tons burden, it is 
also applied to alight round old-fashioned ship of frota 
121) to MO tons, formerly used in Spain and Portugal. 

C,«BAiVAY. (5'ce Carom.) 

Caruamsc .\ciii, l-<ir-bam'-ik (CaHsKO,).—-When 
dry carbonic acid and dry ammoniacal gas Are mixed, . 
a while substance results, which was formerly gupposed 
to be anhydrous carbonate of ammonia. Later inves¬ 
tigations proved tliat it was a compound, oontaming 
ammonia combined with carbonic acid. Carbamio 
acid forms salts with numerous other bases, which or* 
interesting only in a theoretical point of view. 

Carbamuie,' I'«r'-4(Jn»-trf« (ClijJJO), a peculiar 
compound, fonned l:iy the action of ammonia on ohloro- 
earhonio acid. It is said by Katauson to he identjeM’ 
with urea. In which case the equivalent would require 
to bo doubled, (See Urea.) CalbamfdA 

may bo regarded as carbonic acid with an equivalaiik: 
of oiygen, replaced by an equivalent of amidogeu, 

Caubazoiic Acin, or Picaic Acii), fcar'-hAi-saat'-f^ 
a complex acid, produced by the action of nitric arid: 
i:tn d number of organic substances; aueb as phenio 
acid, saliein, pliloridzin, silk, indigo, and a nuniber of 
Iho resins. It may bo prepared in a variety of,«»?»• 

A large quanlitv is furnished by heating one part Of 
indigo with eight or ten parts of nitric acid reduced to 
coarse powder. As soon as the effervescence of nitriO 
oxide has ceased, the liquor is boiled and nitric acid 
added from tim.e to time, until no more gaa is'givon 
A'tr. On cooling, the carhaiotic acid crystallizes out i® . 
long, pula yellow, brilliant, not angular plates, which, , 
are to be washed, redissolved, and re^wia^Jted. 
Cai'hazolie acid is soluble in SO or 90 part* ot dpi® 
water, forming a bqnid of a bright yellow eolonr; la 
has an intensely bitter Jaste, and has been uBea W* 
stead of hops for making bitter ale. It has bwn dWv' 
ployed in dyeing sitkaod wool, to whieb,in conjauduoii 
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1^1^ «mm tulw 1st. M » sKfrdtiDt, it • 
{to jaliotr e(m»Kr AoiA is jeoiueUnis^ ein- 

bngikt yellow oryefa^tiM mfoijntelOt even iu dilute 
CorbuQt^te. w wtad> is anbydcons, and 
e^qnirea X90pato ol watw for vta solution; tbe salts 
of sods, ani»sionin>i and the earths, are freely aolnble. 


<nr&<critt to denote the nnios of carbon with a hose. 
The motO inportant oarbides will be found under the 
heads of Jtheir respective bases. 

Q^JinXKBv or CAns.Bl»B, ior'-iitMf (Fr.). a light kind 
r^inejlifcet, ehont three feet or more in length, need by 
i^yalry, the artillery, tJio yeomanry cnvulry, and 
Iri^ eonstabolary. Tbe carabine, or licht cavalry, 
enxpUedby Henry ll. of France, about lot)!), and the 
Oairabineers of Louis XIV., in the latter part of the 
ISfth oehtnry, were armed with these weapons ; and it 

imoertain wbether these troops derived tlieir mime 
Creih that of the gun with which they were armed, or 
irhether the gun received its appellation fi«m that of 
'tiie ;^oops. The new cavalry carbine made by Mr. 
Frinoe is a rifled breech-loader, with a barrel 26 inclies 
long and ’736 of an inch in the boro. It weiglis 71 lbs. 
The carbines used by the British cavalry and artillery 
ere eB rifled. 

CASnoLtO Acni, kar-hoV-ih (Ficntc Acid, ITj/dnite nf 

ikenal, Phenolc, Si/drated Oxide of I'ictigi, J’/u-Kylic 
Meohol), (C,,UiOil(i ).—Carbolic acid is a very 
abundant product of the distillation of coal. Laurent 
obtained carbolic acid from oil of coal-tar by collecting 
i^arately those portions which boil between 300° and 
1/^ Fafar. By miiing witli this oil a hot saturated 
solution of hydrate of potash, a white orystaliine suh- 
stance separates, the supeniatant licjuid ii deo.inted, 
end the crystals are disaolred in a small uuantity of 
water. The solution separates into two portions, the 
deiiser of which contains carbolste of potash. The 
potash is abstracted by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid, and the liquid carbolic acid rises to the surface. 
The carbolic acid solution is digested with chloride of 
calcium to remove water, and afterward-s ex[>osed to a 
low temperature. It then crystallizes in long colourless 
needles, which must be kept from eoniuct with the 
atmosphere. Carbolic acid melts at 0.5°, and boils be¬ 
tween SfitF and 370'’. Tbe sliglitest trace of moisturo 
is sufficient to cause tbo liquefaction of the crystals. 
Carbolic acid is but sparingly soluble in water; it is, 
hoWeVOT, readily disBolved by alcohol, ether, mid acetic 
acid. It has » burning taste, and an odour ofsinoke re¬ 
sembling creosote. Itssolution does not reddenlitmna, 
ond ieave.s a pennanont greasy mark on paper if lot 
fall upon it. A splinter of deal dipped in carbolic acid 
iUtd then into lutric acid becomes dyed blue. Car- 
bcdic acid has lately- received an important iiiiplication 
At a disinfoctant and deodorizer, for a full ucuouiit of 
which see Beodomzatioh-. 

CASBOit, ktir'-bon (Bat. earbo, a coal),—symbol C, 
eqmraieiit 6, spec. grav. na diamond a.s graphite 
1)® to 2'3,—an elementary non-roelallin solid body, 
very widely diflhsed through natura. Its imrest and 
rarest fom is that of the diamond (*e« Di.imohp)., 
Butin the forms of graphite and Jnirienil charcoal it 
occurs very abundantly in nearly every part of the 
world, it also occurs, in combination with oxygen, as 
carboiiio acid, in small quantities in the air, and in 
thewsitersof mostsprings. In combination, asctirbonic 
ttoid, with lime and magnesia, it occurs, in enormous 
quaBtitiea, ns limestone, marble, cbiiik, dolomite, Ac.; 
whllrt, combined hith hydrogen, it enters largely into 
OOal, pisat, and lignito. From its invariaVilc presence 
in Su bhitanie matter, it has been called tiie organic 
tomentj and lioiTnian poetically calls organic chem- 
istlry “the liistory of tlie wanderings of carbon." 

euteriug tlvus directly into the vegetable and 
sisiinal creation; carbon may be considered sii the most 
imporiaut element; and the pouring out of car))onic 
Bold Sitimals, to servo for the food of vegetables, is 
<»te of the many silent obemical operations oonstantly 
flOiugon arouiid Ds. Thewxmderful provision of Xuture 
by which the esrbonio acid cast out by animals as a 
poiaoBoSs product is converted into food for the sup. 
port of plants, by the action of.tbe sun’s rays, bus been 
the admiratioa df aU pbilosopners and chemists from 
the datfsof Lavoisier to the present Ume. Carbon, as 
413 


Oarboa, Bitii]3s)bide of 


it exists in the form of the eflamond Oct, is iVtllyde* 
S^b^ vtpAt^ that head; and the same may ho Ss^ dl 
graphite, C/3, which is treated of undsfl: tee head «# 
Boack LbaT), Charoosl, or atnortAtcoe ombos, 
exists asordlnary wood charcoal and laemMaek, g6»e» 
rally combinea witii incompletely-burned cototooitds 
of carbon and hydrogen. Coke and iwina).eii^m 
aro othor forms of carbon. Charcoal is made by in,, 
closing wood billets in an iron retort, towbioh is adapted^ 
a tube for conveying the products Of combpstion tp 
appropriate receivers, and exposing it to a red beat for 
four or flve hours. Whore wood ia very abapdaut, 
large heaps, covered with powdered oharooal, leavei^ 
tun, and earth, are fired and allowed to burn riowly 
for a montli or more. Charcoal prepared in this way 
is superior to that burnt in retorts. AmmaS ehaaneom, 
or ivory-block, is prepared in cylinders, in a simfiar 
manner to tliat employed for wood charcoal. Csrhon; 
iu its amorphous coudilion, is a black, dense, perfectly 
opaque, insoluble, infusible, inodorous, tsstcless hoi^, 
oondneting beat badly and electricity freely. _ At ordi¬ 
nary temperatures it sliows no chemical afllmties. _ This 


it a common practioe to char the inside of tubs and 
casks intended to hold lupiids; and posts and piles 
partially charred are found to last longer under water 
than when immersed in their natural state. Finely- 
divided charcoal has powerful antisoptio properties; 
and it is coming into use os a deodorizer to bh used 
for purifying the air of sewers. l>r. Lotheby's late 
eiporimeuts in this lUrf oiion appeiir to prove that, by 
a proper application of elnircoui lur-tlllors, the air itt 
sewers may ho rendmal wholesome and pure. Char¬ 
coal also has fbo peculiar property of absorbing 
colouring ninMer from organic solutions : hence its 
use as a decolorizer. At high tenipcratnres carbon 
combines energetically with oxygen, and will reraovo 
it from great, nuaibers of its combinations: hence its 
use in ri'dneing metallic oxides. Wiiatever bo its 
srmree or form, earlion is chemically tbe same, ond, 
when Iinrnt in oxygen, f:)rni.s curbouic acid. BoxwOo.,! 
charcoal was found in' Siiiinaure to be capai)lc Cf alj- 
sorbing gases in the foliowing jiroportioti;— 

ITvdrogen .. 1'75 times its volume. 

Nitrogen.... 7-0 „ „ 

Oxygon . bl3 ,, s. 

Carbonic iiciM. ,35- ,, ^ 

Siilpburetiod hrilrogen ... 65' „ v- 

Hydroeblorio acid . Sir ,, „ 

Ammoniacul gas . !)0' „ „ 

It will be seen from the above table t'nat the more tin- 
(vliolosome tlic gas, iho greater the quantity absorbed} 
ft fact whic'i np)ioarH to point to obivrcoal as tlio great 
disinfcctont and deortorizor. huieed, the great sticcesS 
attending the use of carbon for ilitcra, iiolfi for air ntid 
water, ia a proof of its ellicieiify ii< this direction. (See 
Kiltkus.) Carbon nnites with several of the elements 
to form very iniportaiit cotniiounds. Its inorganic 
con)p<)unds are treated of under Caufonic Acin, 
CAttiiojilc OxiPK; Csltnoif, CH'i. 0 RtTjB OS; Cabbox, 
BTSt'i.eninK OF ; CaK)ivrktte» Hydbooks. 

Cabbom, Brstru'inpn or (CS,),—equivalent .18, 
spec. grav. 1-27, boiling-point 118-6° Pahr. Only one 
compound of sulphur and carbon is known. It is pre¬ 
pared by beating fragments of charcoal to redness JU jS 
retort; into which dip n tube reucbini; to tbe bottom 
of the eharcoiil. From time to time sulphur is dropped 
through the tube, which is closed again immediately. 
The sulphur and carbon gradual^ combine, end tfie 
bisulphide distils over into the receiTer, which is kept 
cool with ice. It is at first vellow, from excess cl 
sulphur; but by being re-distiSled several times, it in 
obtained in n state of purity. It i» a colourless liquid, 
with an acrid, pungsuttaste, and afestid odoitt. it » 
insoluble in water, but dissolves in other and nlcchoL 
It is very volatile, and has never been frozen, Itburnx 
w'ith a blue fiamc, giving off sulphui’cus and carBoiliA 
acid gases, it dissolves sulphur and phosphorna 
readily, and these elements may be dbttdtted in crys¬ 
tals by slow ei'sporatiolt of their solBri'ons. Bersabas 
looks on bisulphide .of carbon as a anlphurio acid cor¬ 
responding to carbonic acid, which is an, oxyge& i^dV 










IhSs idea i» bttroe «it by tb* ftct. <b«!t btenlphide tif 
eaibbtt iiriU aaHe wiiih eeTetel Mlyttidea U f«tm (Hid(e« 
wbbb are Mlieiil «d*bio-c«bbittte*^—KD''00,^ «Mfbo- 


'.tfetaat oattnca. '-bf^^'eonft 


naieef ; &S dSt>ea^bo-eMi>(»>^e<»f nte. o»« «f triiieb deolNreB 

i'iie aQtirtioa «ff ^oe^onu in bisnlpi^de of carbon ia baa tbe ttatnrat and nnalieaab 
naed in eleefcotj^it^ objecta, which a% coirtcd with a acoor^HK to hia own Ttewa and con' 
|t|in Or nbogphonH) w its sieana, and rendered Canute boosri seem to have borrowed w 


certain CKpeninents of Beraeliua, it is supposed that a Fiedmoutese revolution of 1921, t^^arhObal^ tiuwtgl^i. 
protosuMide of carbon oxists. A mixture of biaii]- out Italy were declared soil^ of high tteaeoni SH^ - 
phide of carbon and aolid carbonic acid produces the puniBhed as such by the laws. After the restOntti^ 
most intense cold known. of the Bourbons, iintnerons secret eotdeties ifomed 

Cannoir, Cntoainn o».—S'bere are three ohlcaidcs themselves in France s and they became united wfBitb* 


ef oarboii s— Carbonari at Paris in 1820. Soon afW this Faria becHUnb ' 

FrotoeWoride of carbon, 0,01,,. the head^quarters of Carbonarism, which fibm time 

Scaqnichioride of carbon, C^Cl,. assumed more of a French character. The initiated 

Biciiloride of oarbou, GjOl,. were 6on» coutintj tlse uninitiated, pa^Mi, orbeatbciW* 

TOie flret compound is formed by paBsing the vapour of No written communications were altawed among toCBb 
cosqttiohloride of carbon through a red-hot glass tube and all intereourse had to be carried on by wurd Of' 
titled with fragments of glass. Chlorine is liberated, mouth. All treachery was punished sesassihailoiu, 
bud a codoiirlcse liquid obtained, which boils at24!F From the time of its estaolishniettt in France to ^ 
Fahr. It is resiarded as a derivative of olcliant gas, end of the French and Spanish war, Caibouatoniibl 
G*1I,, The second is formed by acting on Dutch France was very active. At that titue its tottrito 
liquid under the influence of solar radiation. It is a received a check, and itceaaed to manifest itaetf by any 
volatile crystalline solid, with an aromatic odour rcsem- ojien attempts against the government. * The Coeietyji 
bliog camplior. It fnses at 820'’ and boils at 900°. Its however, continued to hold together tiU the revritutiM 
•pecilio gravity is 2, and it is solnble in ether and of 1830; after which many of the most iuflueutialof 
aleohoi. Tliereis also a liquid sesquiehloride with the the members attached themselves to toe new goy«t1»» 
formula CjClj, which was obtained by Kegnaiilt by meiit, and the society was at length dissolved, lu'ito 


psssing tot! vapour of biehloi-ide of carlwjn through a 


however, too republicans formed tbCnitSsltob 


tube heated to redness. The third, which is often into a new society, borrowing the character and fcnnUI 
called perohloride of carbon, wa.s obtained by Kegnanlt ortheold.and taking tbenameof the CAar4o)»»(«r<edd*«“ 
from wood-spirit and from cnloroform by the combined irraiiqtie. It was founded for carrying out toe urini«i< 
action of chlorine and the sun's rays. 'Kolbe forms it pies laid (fown by Teste in his Projet dTune Ce^UttifiO^ 
by passing bisulphide of carbon aiid oblorine through n’fmHieaine, which were those formerly advocated by 
ared-hottuba. It is a colourless liquid, posse-sing a Bubouf, and had at its head Buooarotti,a fcllow«ooi»* 
pecnliaT alliaceous odour, and boiling at 172° Faltr. snirator of Bidicuf, All the operations of this nevr 

Ail fia 1?:a __ a,.Tt.‘_ ' • . ... ,... . -th...* - -.I- 


from wood-spirit and from emoroform by the combined cratique. It was founded for carrying out toe 
action of chlorine and the sun's rays. 'Kolbe forms it pies laid down by Teste in his Projet dTune Cojtsi 


At - 0° Fahr. it becomes n solid of pearly crystalline sociely centred in Paris, a mode of proceeding whteA 
appearance. Besides those compounns of chlorine end gave ofl'ence to the Italians who had joined tomn, 
carbon. Faraday obtained a aub-chlorido of carbon seceded, and formed themselves into a separate bbdj 
(C.Clj), which formed fine silky crystals, subliming under the name of “ Yonng Italy." Carbonarism li 
without change by piissing the protoohlorido several not known to e.rist in France at present, the latert tracb 
times through a red-hot tube. of it having been found in the south of France in 18411 

Cabdos, OXTrcunORini! o» (Cktora-eariomo but it i.s reported to be Still in existence iu Ital^. ur;* 

spec.grar.3-68, symbol COCl.—When at least, to have been so up to the recent senesbif 
effual volumes of chlorine and carbonic acid are exposed changes. 


to the sun's rays, they gradually cfuubine, and condtM 


Cabeoivio Actb, kar-lant-ik (CO,),—-equivateit 25||, 


hito half their volume. Oiyehloride of carbon is a spec, grav, 1‘629.—Cariienio acid is too prodnet pf Bib 
enffoeating gas, which is decomjioaed by water into eoml'uslion of all eubstanocs eoutaining carboa. It 
carbonic acid and hydrochloric neld. It may also be occurs iu combination with metallic oxides in toB 
formed by passing carbonic oxide through pentachlo- tm'oeral kingdom, also dissolved in mtneiwl sprlng^f. 


ride of antimony. ft igsucs from the earth in volcanic districts, and foraiB 

Carbobabi, kiir-ho-na'-re (Ital., colliers, orcharcoal- the deadly choke-damp of the coal-mines. It is aJsu * 
burners), the name a9.sumed by a large political secret product of respiration, fermentation, andputrefaotioui 
society Of Italy, which (irst emerged from its eonceal- whi('.h i.i nothing more than slow combustion. It it 
merit in 1820. Wonrest iliin a groat measure ignorant easily prepared by acting on a carbonate, such as ehaHc 
of the nature of this ooeiet.y; for though it has published or marble, with nitric, sulphuric, or hydrochloric acid, 
instructions, catechisms, statutes, and rituals, yet the i,, a gas-generating apparatus. The earbonafe of lim» 
real spirit of the society and the motives of the leaders is converted into chloride of calcium, and toe cairboai® 
are unknown. The stories regarding too great anti- acid escapo.s ns gas 

«.» Cam..r.ate of ilyCrocWorie ChlorPIo of Carbonto 

nnwortby ofcroditv JJoWa* in hts i* Umf>. Acid. aUFiwwv Acid. 

pjopoliK^ly to he correct mthat itoripinahHl nonrn.a. Tim « rnPI x m A. TfCl 

In the republicims who. under Murat’s government, CnO.COs + ilCI s? Cal.l + UO, + MV 

equally hating the French and King Ferdinand, fled to Carbonic acid is known in the solid, liquid, and ga«e<W<» 
the wild recessea of the Abruzsi, where they formed states. By a pressuro of thirty atmospheres at 22® 


ritual of the Carbonari was taken from the vocation of mixing in all proportions with ether, alcohol, bisulplddB 
charoool-bnrning. and their war-cry was '• Kevenge for of carbon, naphtha, and turpentine. At —04° FaV- »# 
toelatohtom by toe wolf," Clearingtoeforestafwolves solidifles into a vitreous transparent mass. Solid ear-: 
tojpp<»itiOo to tyranny) was the basis of their symbols, bon'c acid is best jjrepai’ed by Thiloricr’s method, by 
By this they probably at first meant only delivenvnee generating carbomo acid in a condenser until it it 
fium foreign dominion; but in later times it denotnd liquid, and then allowing it to escape through a BtOp- 
firoedom lroin_all despotic rule,—antimonsrcbical and cook info the air. The uquid gaa evaporates vrito such 
dBuBooratio principleshaving taken possession of them, rapidity, that intense cold is prodooed, and the r«- 
Amcntg toemselvos too initiated were styled “good raainder is converted into snow. It is abadoondiwstor 
couBinB." Ths place of meeting was called a but (i«. of heat, and may bo handled with impuniiy, a fili« of 
vuc«a), toe outer district a forest; the interior of the gaseous carbonic acid always protecting the baud froim' 
hut was the eendito, the place for selling charcoal. The injurv. If pressed upon too skin, a blister is urodacBil 
nuiou of too huts of a provinc^constituted a republic, iimflar to that caused by a bnm. It » need, in cun- 
Bofm after too instituuon of too society it numbered junction with ether anddnieulphido of harbon, for pro-;, 
fivUk 24 C^ to 30,000 members) and it is said that ducing intense cold, (laseons carbosio acidklMwaia 
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Corhoiliio Ojdde 


IfM^^BOsmtting^aslii'htlif'acid^inellaiidttttte. Atordi- 
ii^y is Wftterln iUiCi propw* 

ptwaiuti, vateir nay Se nude 
xd t^« Ap gnat mutitiea of the eaa, the eane mlume 
behi^ tihrayeaba^bed. ho snatter liow great the pres^ 
mre nhy he. BpiiA the renova) of the presaure, the 
^a eaoapea hi hixhblea. A familiar instance of this 
oehars ia the efferveKiehpe or bottled beer or aSrated 
tF|lte^. 'Whohihhided, earbonio aoid produces death, 
echo iraeo nueh dUnted. A lighted candle is generally 
xiBed td test an mtnospliere aaspecto to contaiu car¬ 
bonic acid) bnt it is found that air that will support 
ootftbintioh will contain BuOIoient of this gas to cause 
inceneibility and dangeroua illness, fiarbouic acid pro¬ 
duced docng respiration may be shown by breathing 
throQgh a tube into lime-water, which is at once ren¬ 
dered cloudy by the formation of carbonate of lime. 
?rho ill effects of crowded rooms are owing to the sys¬ 
temic depression produced by small quantities ot car- 
boido acid. Carbonic acid was formerly called fixeii 
cir^ from the fact of its haring been diseorered as a 
8olm or fised constituent in limestone bv Dr. lllack, 
in lf57. Though a feeble acid, and easily separable 
Boin its eombinationa, earbonio acid unites with the 
metallic oxides, forming a rery numerous and impor¬ 
tant class of sslts, the. carbonates, descriptions of w'liicli 
will be found under the headings of their bases. The 
carbonates of the alkalies are soluble in water, the 
carlKwates of the other metallic bases being for the 
most part insoluble, except the wafer is highly 
charged with earbonio acid. Hard water contains 
carbonate of lime or magnesia, held in solution l>y 
the carbonic acid contained in the water s hence, 
when the gas is dissipated by boiling, the carbonate of 
lime is precipitated, inerusting the rcssel in which it 
has bMU boiled. Carbonic aoid contains one equira- 
lent of carbon, united with two of oxygen. Its true 
composition was discovered by Lavoisier, who bestowed 
on it the name it bears. 

Caasoiric Oxinn (CO),—equivalent 14, spec, grav, 
0*973.—Carbonic oxide is produced w hen carbonic acid 
is passed over red-hot charcoal; from which it will be 
seen that this gas is formed during the combustion of 
almost every organic substance. The first result of 
combustion is, ofcourse.carbonic acid, which, passing 
over tlie red-hot coals or wick, a.s the case may be, 
parts With an cquivaleiit of its oxygen. The gas, liow- 
«ver, is inflamed as fast as it is formed, and reconnected 
■with carbonic acid. It is generallv prepared by the 
decomposition of oxalic acid hy sulphuric acid. Oxalic 
•erid consists of C,H, united to an equivalent of water, 
witfaoat which it does nut appear to be able to exist. 
The aulphuric acid abstracts this equivalent of water, 
leaving the C»ll. at liberty to .sepai'ate into CO, car¬ 
bonic oxide, ana CO,, carbonic acid. The latter is 
nlMtorbed bypassing the mixed gases through milk of 
lime. Carbonic oxide gas thus tprepared is colourless 
and inodorous, burning with a blue flame, and giving 
rise to oarbonie acid. It supports neither coiiibustiou 
niM*respiration, one per cent, mixed with air being sufli- 
cientto cause dangerous drowsiness. It is now satis¬ 
factorily proved that the coma generally resulting in 
death product by the combustion of charcoal in close 
rooms, is doe to the formation of carbonic oxide by 
the earbonio acid formed during combu.stion, being 
exposed to the action of so muck incandescent material. 
It is a neutral body, lias no action on litmus-paper, 
doca liot combine with acids or bases, and has never 
been tiqnefledi it is slightly soUible in water. In 
metallurgical processes carbonic acid plays an ira- 
portantpart by supplying fuel as fast as it is formed. 

CxkBOlUSBBOUB Bvstbsi, ka.r-hon-if-e-rm, in Geol., 
Ihe name given to the great assemblage of fossiliferons 
•Ctrata restmg upon the Old lied santislone, and capped 
t»y the Bermian scries. To this system tiie great coal¬ 
fields of the world belong. It conaist.s of alteniaiioiiB 
of.aaiidstones,Sha1e3,.clays,limestone.4, coals, and irdn- 
ntonWjJh every degree of admixture and purity, and of 
«.W9y condition of formation,—terrestrial, tresh.w.slcr, 
ejrtusfy^'shd tnarioe. In the strata there have been 
^isCovored foBsilx representing ell the great forms of 
Bpi, withi lbn exception, perhaps, of true diciityle- 
dbnioiisiplAnts in the vegetable kingdom, and of birds 
«pd anim«l kingdom. The moat 

atrikiBg'pCCulisrity in the system is the prolusion of 
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iossil vegetation which marks almost evorv stratuua 
and whioli, in numerous ihstanot^ forma tnidk stHtnis 
of solid coal. Although this eooly ce^okaeema : 
aspect prevails throughout the whole, it has Irnsn 
found convemwnt to arrange the system into three 
groups,—the Lower Coal-measures or Carhottifcrocui 
Slates, the Mi^ntain or Carboniferous Limestc^, anff 
the Upper or True Coal-measures j or, morerninutete, 
Bccordingto the views of most British geologists, into 
the following series!—1. Upper Coal-measures; S» 
Millstone Grit; H. Mountain Limestone; aod4. Iipwer 
Coal-measures. Other subdivisionshavebeen attempted, 
according to the local peculiarities of different coal* 
fields; but it is enough (or the purposes of the general 
reader to know, that all these minor arrangemeuta can 
be readily co-ordinated with one or other of the above 
four series. In recapitulating his admirable aceonntof 
the Carboniferous system, Mr. Uavid Page remarks i—• 
“Looking at the whole succession and aUernations of 
the strata,—the sandstones, clays, shales, limestones, 
ironstones, and coal,—and noting their peculiar fos* 
sils,—the estuary character of the shells and fishes of 
the lower and upper groups, and the marine character 
of the corals, cucrinicoa, slieUs, andfishesof theniiddle 
group, with an excess of terrestrial vegetation through¬ 
out,—we are reminded of conditions never Vie.forc or 
since exhibited on our globe. The frequent aHerna- 
tions of the strata, and the great extent of our coal¬ 
fields, indicate the czislencc of vast estuaries and 
inland seas, of gigantic rivers end periodical inun¬ 
dations; tbc numerous coal-seams and bituminous 
sbales clearly bespeak conditions of soil, moisture, aud 
warmth favourable to an exuberant vegetation, and 
point partly to vegetable drift, and portly to sub¬ 
merged forcsks, to peat-swamps and estuarine jungles ; 
the mountain-liiiicstone, with its marine remains, re¬ 
minds us of low tropical islands IHngeil with coral 
reefs, and lagoons thronged with shell-fish and fishes; 
the existence of reptiles and insects tells us of air, and 
sunlight, and river-bunks; the vast geographical extent 
of the system bears evidence of a more equable climate 
over a large nortion of the earth’s surface; while the 
intcrslratiUcJ trap-tuffs, the basaltic outbursts, and 
tbe numerous faults and fissures, testify to a period of 
intense igueotrs activity—to repeated upheavals of sea- 

bottom and subniergeneies of dry land.The 

natural conditions under which the system was formed 
are not more wonderful, howevt.r. than the econoinical 
importance of its products,—building-stone, limcstouc, 
marble, fire-clay, alum, •.opperus, lead, sine, silver, 
and above all, iron and coal, are its principal trea¬ 
sures—coiiferriiig new wtjalth and etimloit on tha 
country that possesses them, and giving a fresh aud 
permanent impetus to its industry and civilization.*'— 
HeJ^, Page',s jdnuneed Text-houk of Otology. 

CAiiBvncLi!, kar-huu'.kl (Lat. carhunculm, a litlla 
coal), in Snrg,, is a broad, flat, firm, burning tumour, 
usuulh’ of considerable size. It occurs mo.sl commonly 
in niicldle life, and in those who indulge freely in th'o 
pleasures ol’ the taide. It begins w ith a bard, painful 
swelling, of a livid colour, which rapidly enlarges. The 
pain is severj, and is much increased by pre.ssure; tbo 
patient is much depressed, and a general derangement 
of the system takes place. Vesicles form on the i)art, 
which soon open, and discharge a thin viscid fluid, with 
occasionally sloughed portions of ilisintegrated tisBUC- 
Sonietimes these apertures run into each other, and 
form large openings. The predisposing cause of thi« 
disease is a dcrruigcinent of some of the secretions of 
the Imtiian body, wliich is to be remedied by purga¬ 
tives and other medicines suited for each particulaf 
case.; the system being at the tame time supported by 
tonics and a iionrisbiiig diet. This, however, Js not 
enough,—nu curly and free application of the knife li 
uecesssiry to tbe |>art itself. An incision, usiially intho 
crucial ibnn, t hrougbuiit the whole extent of the dis¬ 
eased mass cvacnaics the pHTOlcnC fornmtion, ahff: 
afl'ords an exit for the sloughs when loose, Potassa 
funais also to be freely applied, in order to prodnee n 
separation between the licaltby and diseascMl parts, Mild 
to jvrovent injury to the Bystem from absorption qf 
diseased matter. 

C.iEiic.N ci.ii, a largf, garnet, cut «» eahookou( i.M. 
convex (in the under «ide, and ctmeave on tUe nwer,. 
Iho light is generally reflected in a llame-likefonat' 
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'CiBBBjtBMBb Blfnaooiw. (JSW a:|»»OBSM.) 
|3il»®iF*ETS, —Carboteta v* calipa 

flikrbidaa, the word being more analogoo* to chloride, 

iodide, * 0 . ... 

Ci-WntiB, BxrtriBLkTK of, lear'-bth, etbronic nnhy- 
drine, 90 eatied by its dieooverer Moroiis. It is a com- 
biuatioii of four equivalents of Buiphuric acid with one 
of oioflant gas. (jSa« Pthiowio Acid.) 

CA.anA88, kar'-lSt* {Pr. ca>ro»«fl), in Mil., a destruc¬ 
tive missile discharged from a mortar, like a shell, and 
dOrigned to set lire to buildings and stores belonging 
to the enemy. It is a hollow spherical case of iron, 
perlbrated with three holes, andllUed with combustible 
matter, which biases furiously from those apertures, 
end cannot easily be citingnished. The composition, 
which resembles in many points the famous Greek lire 
of the Byzantines, burns for nine or ten minutes, and 
is liglited by fiises placed in the holes, which ignite at 
the moment of diseliargo. The 13-iiich carcass con¬ 
tains ISlba. of coinposition, and weighs nearly 2cwt. 
Tliey are said to have been first used in Ocrmuiiy about 
Itwtl. 

CiaCAss, in Build., a term applied to the bare wall* 
and roof of a house, and the joists of timber running 
from Wall to wall to support the flooring. It is merely 
t he shoU of the building, devoid of exlemal decoration, 
doors, windows, and any internal fittings. The joists 
that support the floors and ceiling are sometimes 
Called the carrnas-Qooriug, and the frame of the roof 
that supports the tiles or slates the carcass-roofing. 

CsKCERULB, kar'-»e-rule (Lnt. carver, a prison), in 
Bot., a superior many-celled fruit, each cell being dry, 
indchiaeent, and one or few-seeded, and all more or 
less cohering by their united styles to a central axis. 
The fruit of the common mallow isa good etainple. 

CAEOmtHn, kar'-de-mtnt (from Gr. kardia, heart or 
ooiirage, on account of its strengthening properties), 
in Bot,, a gen. of plants belonging to the nut. ord. 
Crueiferas. C.jvatensin, tbo Cuekoo-Uower, or Lady’s- 
ainock.is an inaigcnou.si>ercnuiai met with in meadows 
and moist pastures, blossoming in the moutbs of April 
and May, when its flowers, which are flesh-coloured, 
white, or light purple, present a very pleasing appear¬ 
ance. Formerly the ilowers were used medicinally, as 
« remedy in epilepsy. The leaves are antiscorh'utic, 
•ud are sometimes eaten as watercress. 

Cabdavous. (See Klettaih* and .tMOMVM.) 

Cabd-boabd, or Cabd, kard-herd (Fr. carte, card; 
Sai, hard, board), a substance made by pinsting toge¬ 
ther several layers of paper. The number of these 
layers and the descript ion of paper employed regulate 
the thickness and quality of the eard-lioard proiuu-ed, 
Ordinary card-hoarii is made of fine white paper out¬ 
side, with several layers of cartridge-paper between. 
Jlristol-board is made altogether of flue white pajicr. 
Mill-board is made of eoarse brown paper, layers of 
which are glued together and pressed. It Is mostly 
used by bookbinder^ Curds are enainolled by brush¬ 
ing them oyer with a mixture of china-white and size, j 
After being rubbed with some finely-powdered talc,' 
they arc polished vigorousiy with a brush. I 

CaBdia, kar’-di-H (Gr., the heart), in Anat., is the j 
tiame given to the superior oiieningof the stomach, on 
•CCpunt of ils being situated near the heart. 

C..tlinTAC Ml:3>lciN i!s, kar'-di-dk, are cordials or 
Btomachic and stimulating medicines, which are given 
to raise the spirits- 

CAnniACEiB, kar-di-ai'-K-e (Gr. kardia, the lieartl, 
a faro, of bivalve MoWwseo. They have a thick, closed, 
equivalvo shell, with the umbones usually bent round, 
BO that the Bhell, when seen from either extremity, 
presents » more^ less cordate appearance. The 
lilnge-teetl) are swong, from one to three in each 
y*lv«, and there are tisUally one or two smaller teeth on 
Mwlt side of the hinge. The animal possesses two 
adduotbr rousoles.—(Dallas's Animal kingdom.) The 
Bpecies of this family are very numerous, and greatly 
vary in size, some of their shells being remarktwle for 
the smalltiess and delicacy of tlitif constmetion. The 
tjrpepf Gib family iB the Cookie. (See OoCki.b.) 
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CAttnuuiXA, limr-dli-dU'‘ji-S: {<3v, Je<ird^ 
l«iD), i» dehotes pMh oraamBeaiiTeAui^ 
the etpin«ch;»oeo!imaoied withanritity,»biM|i 
les» rinttont. aometimea attended «rilb «ppr«Mdm og 
fainting, and AwonenUy with an incUnaiiOii to 
or a plmitiftil discharge of clear lympb-lika Balivn^ . litM 
HitAMBnBsr, IhtdikbstioaO . 'V' 

CsmisAh, tar'-di-uSt (tmt. eardfn(UiM^ pristeigdi^’ 
from curdo, a hinge), is a term used in vamonaivodii-. 

•nt Ojw d-L ja » ■ .B gl .A.. .A.^ 


fir/aee, in cosmography of the cardiuafjpolaG,.and«in;f' 
meteorology of the cardinal tcindt. It was also the'^ 
name given, under the emperor Theodosius, to the' 
highest officers of the state, as it is in the present 4i^ 
to dignities in the Roman Catholic church; 

CABDiBAr,, the highest dignity in the Bohian Caitiio- . 
lie church next to the pope. The cardinaVi wero at. - 
first only the principal priests or incumbents Of tha . 
parishes of Rome, which was early divided into 
parishes. Afterwards it came to be applied to the 
chief priest of any parish, w^ho was alone allowed to 
baptize and administer the Rucharist, The tltie con¬ 
tinued to be thus general, down to the llth eentn^, 
when the popes, having grown powerful, formed,a c^ 
lege or secret council of ecclesiastics of high ranJc‘tO 
assist them in their duties, to whom alone the title df , 
cardinal was soon reserved. At first, the title was colt; 
fined to ecclesiastics in Rome or its neighbourhood; 
but afterwards it came to be conferred upon others at 
a distance, Conradns, archbishop of Mayesce, beipi|h 
it is said, the first who received this honour frotn.Fmto 
Alexander III. In 1160 the cardinals obtained, aWR' 
much opposition on the part of the other clergy, thdV 
exclusive right of choosing the pope, and Innoomit ty; 
gave them a rank above the bishops, together with thie 
red bat. Boniface VIII., in the beginning of the i4t}i 
century, assigned to them the princely manUe, and 
Urban"VIII. gave them the title of " eminence *'in¬ 
stead of “ roost illustrious," The munber of cmrdhudi 
has varied greatly at different times, la the 12th cen¬ 
tury they rarely exceeded thirK, and in the 13th there 
was at one time but seven. In 1516 there were only 
thirteen, and in 1569 the highest number, seventy-si^ 
was reached. The council of Basel decided that there 
should he twenty-four; but Sextus V.fixed their number 
, at seventy, to correspond with the seventy eldm tA 
Israel. This last has since been adhered to; bgt the 
number is seldom full (it was so, however, in 1$53, 
when eight new cardinals were created), the pope gene¬ 
rally leaving some vacancies for extraordinary cases. 
The pope may select cardinals from any country, but 
with a preference for Italians; and in 1850, of the 
sixty-seven cardinals, fifty-one were Italians. Their 
creation occurs first in a secret conclave of cardinals, 
and is then publicly repeated. The person appointed 
is solemnly received in a public session of the con- 
sistoi-y, an j decked with a cardinal's hat. The pro¬ 
motion is completed at the close of the next secret 
conclave, which the new cardinals attend. In the case 
of cardinals who cannot attend, tbo pope dispatchei 
one of his chambormcn of honour to carry to thmn 
their cap; but they must receive their hat at hia own 
bands. Their dress consists of a surplice with a short 
purple mantle, and a small cap, over which they wear 
the nat, cither red or violet, wuh sfik strings and ias* 
scls at the end. They have also a ring of sapplure, set 
in gold, which is worn on the fourth finger. Thev are 
divided into three classesj viz., six cardinal bisnope, 
fifty cardinal priests, and fourteen cardinal deaconsi. 
In the first class are the bishops of the six saffragaa 
sees of the Roman province; viz,, Ostia, Porte, Albaiio, 
Tuseulum, Sabina, and IT-mneste; Gte others generaUy 
derived an honorary title from some of the oharches of 
Rome. In their own coUego, cardinal bishops rank 
first, the others according to the date of their appoint¬ 
ment. The oldest cardinal bishop residing in Rome-ia 
dean of the college of cardmals. This college is the. 
pope’s council in all important cases, especially w all 
ecclesiastical matters, in which he mnst consult them.' 
Cardinals are alone eligible to the jiapal chair, and as 
Soon as tills becomes vacant, they form a conclave to 
elect a successor. {See Conowvb.) As the,pop6 la 
both a temporal and an ecclesiastical sororeigh, to* 
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'mr»d0tm4iiiiS9 (ibiitf or thtdr vespectite donuiinents. 

tKmgrc^iUaona {wl»cdi (««) alon nnner the di- ‘ 
YMtion of ettrdtnttia. *Fhe cohiioil of cardmak, when 
naittitbUtd anderlihe pope for the disonasion of matters 
offiso^g the ehoToh or the state, is colled a eonsii- 
iotiim, (S«« OotriMfflrdaY.) 

' ’Oimutimi ®I8B. (See Obosbeik.) 

CJoftSlMii ilincBESB, in Gram., ore the numliers 
Oaeii t'iiro, three, he., as distinguished from ilrst, second, 
^rd, &o., which are called ordinal namhers, as de>' 
atdiiig order. 

‘'CkiroiWAli Botirrs, in Cosmography, ore the four 
■ pttbite of intersect.ion of the horizon with the meridian 
•ndtlie prime vertical circle, or, north, south, east, and 
west. The eantitud ieittds are those which blow from 
the cOcdinal points. In Asfrol , M»e eardinhl poinfg of 
the heavens, or of a nativity, are tlie rising and setting 
of the sun, the zenith, and nadir. 

OaBhitrac SiQsra, in Astron., ore—Aries, Libra, Can- 
eer, and Capricorn. 

CitBPtBat, ViKTCEs, a term applied in Morals to 
those virtues which are supfwscd to comprise all the 
mist, or to which all the others are subordinate. This 
^stiribution of the virtues originated in the ancient 
^eek phiiosophy. It is to be found in the teaching of 
Socrates, as r<oeorded by Xenophon, and was further 
developed by Plato, who makes them out to bo Jus¬ 
tice, Temperance, T'ortitmie, and Prudence. Accord¬ 
ing to Lr. Wliewcll, this division '‘fails altogether; 
shice the parts are not distinct, and the whole is not 
complete." He gives bb Buother, which to us seems 
liable to the same olqcetion; viz., Benevolence, Jos¬ 
tle, Truth, Parity, and Order, ilie Itoraun Catholic 
moi^iats have ad.>pted the ancient division of the 
cardinal virtues, to which they add what are termed 
the theological virtues ; viz., Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
tinaking the entire number soven. 

CjUudi-Nau’s liar (Lat. enrdinaUe, principal).—In¬ 
nocent IV. decreed that the cardinals in the K'mi.sn 
ear ''tjjilBff .T. church should wear. 

*’*‘*^’ '^'^uch 

>-s;a E3 ESF^- i _ ’'■ee iuicnded to 

^Kwi show that they 

\c<e . were ready to shed 

jK Jsi their blood in the 

<6^ Ip ft Chureh’s cause. If 

If * newly-appointed 

cardioali.sat Rome, 

» P'’P®> "'*''5 puts a 

D Rit R ri # ft S\ ted cap on bis 

fi ^ ra U B-tl tJ ttl 111 head. The red hat 

CAEBUfAi-’B H/tr. is afterwards given 

, to him nt a consia- 

tcry, and the proceeding is Bceompimied by »imitibcr 
oftsyrabolical ceremonies. Ftceptin the ciiae ofincm-' 
bCrs of aroyal houae, the cardinal’s hat ia iilwavegiven 
by the pope's own hands. Sotue cardiiials who have 
aiot ifisited Borne have died without receiving it. The 
ntd'Cap is always sent to a chosen cardinal if absent. 

CsAotKCt MugMiwb, Aar'-dtwg (I>u. eaard), a ma- 
ebine in which the fibres of cotton are combed or 
luiyded, to disentangle them from each other, and 
bl^ng them into a proper condition for spinning into 
y*rn# .and thread. These mschines consist of wooden 
eytbndors or toiros to which strips oflealber are fas¬ 
ted^,-Which are perforated with numerous wires regii- 
Icsto aiiranged. The wires arc short and stiff, and the 
eKtefioe ortho cylinder resembles a cirunlar brush. 
8WS«^ of these cylinders are arranged in a strong 
y<»dea%iWra.e, so tibat tliC wires nearly ntect, and are 
Mt b» IsOtSon fey ihachiuery connected with a stcam- 
eBisffiO or i»wt«i'-wheel. The cotton is put into the 

mddhiMe «t one end, awd is rapidly whirled round from 
•jlifidW to eyliwdw w»t»^ it dimes out at the otJjcr end 
lb tba fona of » fitesy i this is received oa oao- 
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dhar eyUpder osUcd-'tbo '*doffkr,‘* Irota whlchit.is 
«eauived..by-:t}ie doiQi^pMfiit'MULwt^lisswdiiitd*'^ 

■iww .;i))AS iiH!® ■ 

4wk. tt is thea rea# to irsioliwiB shit and ^b*st» 
ysiras «Bd ttecod. Tb* oa»»art or of wira witb 
whidbthe ovli/ideniwra coated, srarhforaiaidy auide 
band, bat thWi are regHired la ««!b iiwa* 

oaahire and the roBnufBCtBrh»g d^a»o^tot «^^^^^^^ 
now made by maebtnery, invented by. Mr. BySgi; Of 
Manchester, »n the early |mt of the presewt«eati*or» 
which has since been greatly imppovedw . J^ oaei*^ 
of the machine the strip Of leaiher is moved »o«dy 
onwards throughout its entire lei^h, and on its pas¬ 
sage it is perforated and studded with wires by another 

f ort, the wires being also cut in the same msidhine, 
hese machines lor making cm-ds f« the i«rd*i^ 
etigines are very eomple* and beantifnl in oonShfUir* 
tion j each will cut and fix ahont 600 wires pW.jnihnte. 

CiKDiosPEKasri'M, ior-di-M-jier'-mam («r, towfia, 
heart, ^«rwo, seed, in roferenoe to the shape of the 
seeds), in Bot., a g«m, of plants belonging to the anti 
ord. Supinditrea. The root of the species C. haUm- 
Cfl6«.»» i8 dcscrilicd ns dinretio, diaphoretic, and ap#r 
rient. The leaves are boiled and eaten Ss A tabifr 
vogetalile in the Moluccas. 

C»»niTni, kar-dt-ti* (Gr. kardia, the heart, termi¬ 
nal (It*), in Path., denotes inflammation of tho heart. 
It is Oliaracterized by pain in the region of the heart, 
great ansiety, fever, difllculty of breathing, jialpito- 
tion, cough, irregnlsTptttse, atid fainting. It is applied 
properly fo inflammation of the muscular tissue of tho 
heart itself; but this is a form of disease tliat rarely 
ooenrs alone, being usually aooonipank'd by perinar- 
ditie, or iofiamraation of the pericardium, or by endo- 
earditU, or inflammation of the lining iiicrol»rane of the 
heart. The Bymploms and Ireatroeot iu each case are 
similar. (See HEsar, Discasbs or.) 

Carhoon, H'or-rfooM'i'Sp. cai’rfo»),agBrdenvcgetable, 
introduced into this eonntrjr -IBtete, 

about the middle, of the 17th 
century from the south of 
F.ni-ope. It bears a great U , 
resemlilanee to the artichoke, 
and belongs to the seme bo- 
taiiieal genus. (iVt'aCrSAB-A.) Mj-' 

The tender stalks of the inner &f‘ 

leaves, rend< rcd white and W - 

crisp by earthing up, arc , 

used for slewing, and for wtv ' 

soups and salads during the 

winter. With the florets of 

the cardoon, <!all'' d rardo do Jr ^ 

coalHo, the Foituguese for- * 

nierlv coagulated milk for Carpoow. 

cbeese-maViitg. 

Casd’-j, I’t.attwg, Jearde .—^Tfeitber the coufitry nor 
the date of the introduction of pluying-cai da is Unowu. 
Po.'jsiMy they came from the East; for the Ghincse 
'iiid Hindoos have playing-enrda that are clearly not 
of Kurofiean origin. The niariufacturo of tltese articles 
is a very important one iu this country, pla.ving-card 
makers’ having been a largo and influential body for 
the last four centuries. 'J’he manufacture is carried 
on under peculiar restrictions. No person is allowed 
to nnimifiicturo then), eicept in tho cities of London 
and Westniinswr and Dublin, the mariul'actare bring 
entirely forbidden in Scotland. They pay a duty of 
one shilliiig per I'sck, which is levied by means of tha 
ace of's])adt'8, which is a government stamp. The aces 
are printed at Somerset. House, on paper furnished by 
the curd-maker, w ho has to pay for the engraved jdata 
from which they are printed. The ace plate*, of Which 
two are necessui-y, one for the home and the other for 
the export stamp, costdiSO each. When the ecus are 
required, a requisition is sent m fora ream, containing 

8,600, and an officer is sent round to cvety CM^maker, 
at certain intervaiB, to seal the pMks contniBlng.tha 
aces drawn from the «tock. The attty ia collected by! 
t he nimiber of seals being counted, the ace* not made 
into cards not being chai^fcd for. The Stock of hcc# ; 
is counted from time to time, 8Bd Any deficiency na* 
to bn paid for, the TOanufkctnxer being oaUCd tin to 
Dicoonnt for sneh an irregtilAPity. When playing^Wd* 
are exported, the iii,«nufact^or must enter into h 
heavy bond that the card* trill be landed at the jpopt 




maaiAtd, to inatun) o-totwbMk of Umo 
pomu}> The income detind- from the tw on pleyut^* 
owds tovaljattt jfilMW 

It^tand fot «^et• of 

pa^p; Two etpoRg/phaota of oastria^wopoff «re tot 
poatadtogatihiari diiadt and pM»ea: fMao apoaftoi^ 
wafda coTond on a*Mi «do W**^ » wueofc ©f atroog 
WoE-ai^ pap«r< one ganaxaljf pointed by 

laaiuia of atenearplotea, wMli o mixturaof wotoe-colottr 
Md poate. Wben pmntoA oBd dried, iii^ ore rubbea 
wifl» Owrtille soap and eloaed with a flint. The ope* 
ftttton of glftaing ia tediona and delicate, and cauaes 
xauohwasta, Xle ontUnes of the coopt earda and the 
ernamenta on the baclcs are printed with the ordmary 



iandera," the namea being given from the figures on 
the wrappers. They are then tied in pacha, and sealed 
by^e revenue eificer, as before expiamed. Messrs. J>o 
la Rue, of BunhiU How, are the first among our English 
playing-oard maliers. These gentlemen Imve, by every 
means in their power, tried to render playing-cards 
worka of art, not only on their hacks, but on their 
fronts also. In the former they hare succeeded ad¬ 
mirably, some of the designs being from the hand of 
Mr. Owen Jones and other eminent artists. Th^ 
tried to reform the public taste by substituting artistic 
flgnros at kings and queens for the impossible cari- 
oatores in use; but they were cumpeUea to abaudon 
the attempt, alter having incurred a very heavy loss. 
'J'here has been little or no improvoment of note in 
tbo manufacture of Into years, the cnly important 
change being the introduction, by Messrs. De la Hue, 
of a method of printing the cards from metal or wood 
blocks. A peck of cards eihibited by line firm in 1851, 
with the backs ornamented in chroino-litbography, 
cost nearly jE 1,0(X>. I'lie designs wore by Mr. Owen 
Jones, and consisted of the monograms of the dilterent 
members of the roynl family, wrcatlicd with emUlem- 
ittical Qowers. They also exhibited a pack of cards 
for the use of near-sighted people, the four kinds of 
pips being printed in lour different colours. 

CAiiJiCEtls, kur'-du-(i!~tU (from Lat. carduux, a 
fliistlp, on aocount of their love fop the seeds of the 
thiiitli'), a gen. of birds of the Eiuch tribe. {rS'ee 
Goimwscit, CijraBT, &c.) 

CsitnUL’s, kcir'-du-vs (Lat., a thistle), in Hot., the 
Thistle, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
Coatporite, consisting of mmienju.s species, some of 
which are nobie-looking flowers. C. beneiiiHus and a 
frw others hare been used in luediciuo as tonics and 
febrifuges. 

CaiiE or Catii.k Sikswat, *-otr, tcarle, is the second 
Sunday before Easter, or the fifth Sunday from Shrove- 
Tuesday. It was lorroeriy a custom in many parts of j 
Eoglnnd to have grey peas' steepitd and fried in butter, 
and gireti away id be eaten on this day. These were 
Called It seems to hare arisen from an old 

Eomi.sb custom of wifuig steeped beans on this day,—• 
acustam which probably originated I'rom some earlier 
heathen pmctice.—Hf;/'. Brand's Jdopuiar AntigmUet. 

C-ttiBKWijro, kilr-cen'-in^ (from Fr. car/utT, to 
enreeii) , tlie process by whieh a ship is laid down on 
one side in the water, in such a manner as to expose 
the other for the purpose of cleaniiig. It is seldom or 
ever now used in the British navy, as the copper 
sheathing with which our vessels are lined prevents, in 
a great measure, their fouling; and tlie docks and 
newly-invented hydraulic lifts by which ships can be 
raised out of the water render it unnecessary. The 
tifreof Eiisfera, .for instance, in 18(!0 was lifted by the 
latter means ami placed upon a kind of dock called a 
gridiron in Milford Haven, and was thus enabled to bo 
repaired and cleaned without the dangerous and dilli- 
oiut procoss of wreeniug. 

CAJtB®, fairi-ef (Lat. corro, I want), in Gram., is a 
mark thus a, used to teote that something has been 
omitted ; and that it is intcrliueiL 

O'Amx, kai'-reka (team Bat. cargo, I want, the upper 
epikea being witbotit seeds), in Bet,, a gen. of plants 
belonging to the net. ord. Cifperaeem, or Sedge family, 
eonsislittg of upwards of <li(it>%pecies, more than sixty 
whioli are British. The creeping stems of C. 
ateuarim end other species help to bind the sands of 
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sesahom, wnd to plant* are somstoM 

tWated to .toi purpose e» to ^kes 
Thesa. stems, improperly .osBct' 
inedioiwi% as swbstitutes to 
tmme of Gfegman siosspmilla. 

^ Ossosposs, kar‘'^ior$, is ■ a .tsM > 

Btito to akiiidoC tokers whose htMtoap it 
freights to ahipsy <»! Mps to freights, end 1|o. gim 
tiobce to merctotts of ships that «ro beam to seflL 

Oabqo, tar'-goi (Span. cesM; atod <w toidea^ipw 
general name to eU the endmieMltodtocMlto 
on board a trading vessel. It is sometimes atotoei,' 
also, to the invoics of tbs goods wherewith tielmp 
is laden. The person often sent n in 
charge of the cargo, and anthorised to dSqpoto of it to' 

the best adyants^, is called the si^erser^- ' 

Canica, kui'-rs-kd (fromhmng erBeneito}ysii${msed : 
to be a native of Csriai, ia Boh, n gw. pinnto : 
longing to the nat. ord. Popagaegge, TJS*«®>eeiestto 
natives of South America and the t^ieel xsifdtot w 
the old World. The aerid milky juice of 
is said to be a deadly poison. l4e juke of to> na*^ ? 
fruit, and the powdered seeds of A to peris*' 

erl'ul anthelmintics ; but the fruit, when eooJMd,: is 
edible. This plant is said to have the property of - 
derine meat tender. It is stood thht nsiWiy^lietBed 
moat hung among the leaves soon becomes IM ittid 
delicate, andtbat the flesh of old hogs and otd pptoy: 
fed on its fruit or leaves is remtotoy tendnr, 
leaves are used in some districts as . a snbstitoto to 
soap. The juice is said to be a highly animalised. . 
duct, resembling animal albumen in its chtootto tol 
reactions. 

CAHiCArtraie, kSr-e-M-iure' (Ito. eortors, to tod' 
or overcharge), is a represeutation in which oertto' 
parts or peculiarities of an object are exaggerated,but 
in such a way that the genera! likeness is 'ri' 

even made more striking. Though the eifeat of toi* 
caturo is generally to prodnee laughter, yet this idsn 
is not invariably associated with it ; for oarioatnre insjy 


the other are the vices and follies of indiyidnals dgAd: 
classes, and all disagreeable peculiarities «f matmer 
and appearance which arise from these. Exterto 
deformities, whieh do not spring from the fault of tlie 
persons aiUietecl, can never Vte proper subjects of cari¬ 
cature. The anoieuts employed carioature, as ws fled 
from their masks. Among Italian painters, Leonarde 
da Vinoi is a nmster of this art, representing the quaV' 
relsome, braggart, peevish, gluttonous, clownisb, with 
an exaggerated fidelity. Among the French, Callnt. 
and among the .English, Hogarth, stand prominently 
out in this walk. The Italians have too strong a sense 
of the Iicautifiil to have a great relish for earicatures, 
and the Germans are too grave to excel in these sport¬ 
ive productions. The French caricatures «re rather 
exaggerated representations of life than satirical cbh- 
ceptiotis. The English exhibit' a greater apprecitt* 
t.iou of, and skill in this sort of hnmour than toy 
other people. Some of the best spectmeus of enriea- 
tore of any time or nation aro to be found id,; lb» 
pages of the liehdonisdal Fuueh. 

Cahiks, kaV-rets (Lat,, rottenness), in Fatb. Anat-i 
is a disease of the bones analogous to ulceration of the 
soft parts. It diflors from necrosis, in that, in 
bitter, the bone is destitute of vitality, which ii hOt the 
case when it is simply carious. Jiecrosis corresponds 
to mortification of tne soft parts. Caries most fc- 
qpently attacks the bones of the spine; but it.mtgf thfc 
feet any of the bones, especially snch as are of a sttogy 
texture, as the carpal or tarsal bones, or the heads m 
the Jong bones, where they form artidulations. 'Ihe 
young, or those of a scrofulous habit of Viody. are mdst 
subject to this disease. It sometimes appears spon¬ 
taneously; at others, as the result of an injury, to* ; 
blow Or iiill. It begins vrith inflammatiun, usually at¬ 
tended with a doll, heavy pain and weakness in to# 
part affected. In coarse of time an foritor 

whieh, if not arrested, at length hursts and dischar^ 
a thin fluid contoniug particles of the bone. Incanep. 
of the vortebrm, eurvatore pf the spine Iskes piaeUf 
more or less, toeordiag to the number ol' vertenritR 
uflected, and ptutoysia geaerafly sets in. At the ato 








tioiliriiim tilt to th« p«rt towcgM. 
totoM wid topntttion or exoisioa of ttte 

iotoit often oeooaMcyi ia order to -eave the paU«ni*B 
>l£fk: ‘vMtkdi'ato.iiift'^dOae la srceetiag-the prto^B of 
’ 1luh''idietoe>^w'toet’ia its earlier steles, ror this 
yorpoe^ the MtSeat sfaovdd be strenetbened by pood 
air and aonriuiiBp diett st tbe snme itoe tto i«st is 
ei^oined: the sttoOf the fitomaOh aad bowels should 
i^'be attended't04 la the looSl treatment of the 
disease, ‘btieters, leeohes, and issnes, are to bo eat* 
toyed. TheaMceStes are best left to aatnre, anless 
p aaeaainese. When they 

harabaret^ the esfoluttioa of the diseased part should 
be espeditM sts toOb as possible, so that the hoaltby 
porticM’of ^e bone may praonlate and heal. 

Oaaixxoss, h^il'-len» fPr.), a name given to small 
auitsnaaenta furnished with bells (properly tuned), 
'ftto ai« acted apon by finger-keys, like those of a 
piataollHrte, and used for accompanying certain songs, 
'Where the ringing of oburcb-bells is to be imitated, 
Ss^ lrhere darapers are not used for preventing the 
'OdhthiUaneo of the sound.' Xhestoeples of some of the 
Obhn^es in Holland and some parts of the Netherlands 
aib fiWnisbed with a large series of bells, tuned accu¬ 
rately to the tones and half-toues of the scale. They 
are connected at one end by wires with hammers, that 
strilce the beUs, end at the other with keys, and pedals 
fbr the lower notes of the scale. The persons w ho play 
these instraments (called carilloneurt) find it ratlicr 
liuwd Work, as the carillons are ployed by striking the 
keys rather forcibly With the bands and feet. The 
toys of these instraments are projecting sticks placed 
fto mmugh apart to enable the performer to strike 
them with violence and velocitv by the two bands 
edgewsTS, connected with the beUa as those of an organ 


edgeways, connected with the beUa as those of an organ 
are Wittt the pipes. The performers on these iustru. 
ments wear thick leather coverings on the little fingers 
of each hand, to protect them from the violence of the 
stroke given, The hrst and second trebles are played 
with the hands, and the bass with the feet on the pedal 
toys. Carillon is also the name given to small keyed 
isstruments made to imitate a peal of hand-bells, the 
tones of which are produced by boi hammers striking 
iron bora of difierent lengths. Handel used to ac¬ 
company his air in Milton’s ‘‘Allegro," “Or let the 
merry beUs ring round," on this instrument, 

CaBissi , tor-fid-sn, in Bot., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord. Apoe^aacete. The species C. Curnn~ 
’ line bears an edible fruit, which is eaten in the Kast 
Zn^es, either alone or with meat, as a suhstiiutc for 
red-imirant jelly. The fruitsof C. edalufaudtumentosa 
arenlso eaten in Abyssinia. 

Oitonsra, iihr-li'-nd (after the emperor Charlemagne, 
whose army was cured of the plague by it), in Hot., a 
gen. of plants belongingto the nat. ord. Componin^, and 
Ctosely atUed to the Thistles. C. aemlia, the Carline 
thistle, grows on hills and mountains, especially iu cal¬ 
careous soils, in the'middle latitudes of Europe. It was 
formerly in high repute for the medicinal virtues of its 
rtmt. which, in large doses, sets as a drastic purgative* 
Mt its lise is now confined to veterinary practice. 

CABiowntCtiasB, iar-lo~vin'-je-&n$, ii,)^a name of the 
■euubd dyuasiy of the Frankish kings which reigned 
, in Btouoe between the years 762 and 987. 

; CatothibviOA, kar-lu-dov'-e-M (in honour of Charles 
: XT; nnd Xbuisa of Spain), in Hot., a gen. ofplants of 
,to> »at. ord. JPa«da«ttoe®. The nnexpanded leaves of 
^. ymtoa/a furnish the material employed intbemonu- 
.Taetore m Tamima bats. 

' CtoitAeKObn, kar'^mSn-wle, the name of a song and 
dtoee thid^ originated ana became xen popular in the 
tito bf the first French revolution. It appeared fi rst 
fe,.1®» «kitith of France, and is supposed to have ro- 
^vcd to usOhefrom the town of Carroagnola, in Fied- 
monb: 'Xt WM commonly sung and danced at popular 


jltoklrt' ^toini by the revolutionists, and by all who 
wished to show their potrmtism. 

'Oaxwiii., Kwtaarg oir Mounr. or HirianiB or ran 
CmStVtt OF OoB liAST OS' MbVirr CaXincii, kar'-mei, a 
mfitoaty order of knighthood instituted in 1607, by 
Henttg IV, of Frsnee, and incorporated by bnll of 
Fope itaUtV, in 160S, With thf order of St. Imxarus 
«f weniaclain. Xh« wder woS to eohsist of 100 French i 
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noblemen, who were to act m e body-getod to the tog 
in battle. - ■ ■ ^ , , ; , >■-. 

j CAgiCBidaBS, or 'Wsm Fatam, or Tics OwpxnwF 
Qoh XtAoT OF Hocff CiAKBr,, 
gions Order ibt^itig one of the .fonr tribes of iftsalSr 
cants or Beggiw; Friars, and deriving both their veto 
and their ongih from ifoant Carmel. Th^ cUiin.i«e' 
prophet Hhjah as the parent and fotznder ofthoic^edme 
nmnity,—ran assumption which gave rise to a vatm 
eontest between tbcin and the Jesuits abimttbeend i^ 
the 17th century. The order was founded in the 12th 
ceutuiw, by one Borthold, a Cslabrinn, who came totfae 
Holy band, and formed a community of,hermits op, 
Mount Carmel, at the traditional abode of Elijah, .Tim 
order alterwards obtained the sanelion of the CMitroh, 
and a rule from Albert, patriareliof Jer«tsglem,,ei*ioi»,*- 
ing poverty, manual labour, living iu separate oeUii, 
specified prayers, and fastings and silence at eeftaiu 
times. Pressed by the Saraeon.s, they withdrew from 
Mount Carmel about I'iliS, and soon spread over 
Europo, especially Italy, France, Spain, and England, 
They held their first European general chapter at the 
monastery of Aylesford, in England, 1213. Tbev had; 
afterwards about forty houses in England end tvules. 
In 12-17 they obtained certain inodilieutions of their 
rule from Innocent IV., which cotil ributed nmeh tfr 
their popnlarity; and slill more .so did the adoption of 
tlie tcapnlarg, consisting <if t wo stripes of grey cloth, 
worn one tipuu the breast andtlie other upon the bock, 
and fasteneil together on the shoulders. It was on 
invention of 12S7, and alirotherhood of Scapulory arose, 
composed of laymen without any monastic vows. The 
scapulary was revealed hr the Virgin, who was said 
to visit purgatory every Saturday, to save all who had 
at any time boriio it, or had died in it. In the I6th 
century, St. Tlsernsa, a Spanish lady of noble family, 
undertook the dilUcuIt task of reforming this order, 
which had lost mncli of its primitive sanctity. SUemcb 
with much opposiition from the members of the ordev; 
but being assisted by Johannes do Santa Crusa, she 
succeeded in dividing the order into two branches!—* 
1. The Cannditet of the Aitcitnt Oiaormnea, or the 
moderate party, who coniiuued to adhere to their 
milder rule of discipline; and 2. those of the Slriof 
Oiiten:anc«, or the liare-fonteit CarntlUea, who went 
hare-footed, and adopted a much more severe and self- 
denying course of discipliae. There are now four 
Independent bodies or congregation* of Carmelites 
1. Carmelites of the nulJcr rule; 2. Carmelitca of 
Mantua; ’3. Bare-foof.'*d Carmentea of Spain; and 
4. Bare-footed Carmelites of Italy, or of St. Elias, 
There is also an order of Carmelite nuns, which was 
instituted in France iu 14.72, and at present oi'o very 
numerous in 1 ialy. 

Cahmek, Far'-mca (Or, chtiiro, I rejoice), a term 
used among the Latins to signify In a general sense a 
verso. In a more peculiar sense, they employed it to 
denote a spell, eharoi, form of expiation, &c.,'couched 
in few words, and planed in a mystic order, on which its 
cOicacy depended; These were generally in verse; but; 
it vraa also applied to laws, preeepts, prayers, and all 
solemn formulic comprised in few worifs, and arranged' 
in a certain order, though written in prose. 

OxKMiSiTivKS, (Lat.cwnMca,acharim 

Ft. earminafif ), in Med., is a term applied to certain 
substances which have tlie power of dispelling flatn* 
lence, or relieving pain in the stomach and bowels. 
They belong cbieily to the vegetable kingdom ; a*,; 
cardamoms, peppermint, ginger, and other imomatijo 
stimuants. 

Cakmifb, kar'-mine (Pi. earmin), is the coloarii»{f 
matter of the Oocent cacti, or oochineal inswrt, andeon« 
sists of carmiriic neid united with alumina dr pxida of 
tin, according to the mode of manafaotnire, There are 
various receipts for the prepmation of carinitie, but 
the sncocss of the pioeese depends rtoe pp the ear* 
with which it ia conducted. *'Twenty duneCs of 
cochineal and 11.6 grains of Carbonate of iddw Ar* 
boiled in distilled water for twenty miouteii; when re* 
moved from the fire, ttoee-quarters of im onhee el 
alum and one-eighth of an ounee of bittotrate Of pofrUds 
are added. The wbites of two egipi arC now added; 
and on treating the UqniA, tbe opmoeriaes to thoMir* 
face. The carmine ia odlleetcd in a afriunwr, wactoda 
and dried at S2‘‘Fidir.'^-'.^yEiAif^ye/gpwdMi, 
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OAsmirio Axvot W«iTBa 1>^ k 

iaite tb«t tba eotonrittff nsttw of ooehiasal it. 
M osnlite wtili t>iM<Hi to fiM 

oolonwl M&i tmi fro^tfitei. S» ptpmttt it 
tnuitinf th« po«nle»d iateot iritti «(«•% to retaove 
tb« ftt, and d&nitiiix tit iMoMUo pottilb ia irotM. 
Aeotato of lead added, ana a )ead<^e in^ 

-ftf llwitf Iff This C&QSt bo wou 

traabed^ daoompMM by aulplimotted hydtOKea, and 
tbe eotiuion OT^Kiiratad in vobuo over inlphnrio 

at^/ Tbe eDtoarinie Blatter tboa obtained is eominie 
aiidi Xt ia a purpw-brown Mabla nau, eoinble in 
alMol and vater, and aU(Atly emetic. It distolTes 
Bm^attKed in anlphario and bydroobloric acidi, bnt 
sitric aoid deoompoees it. Chlorine, iodine, ana bro> 
z^ne ohange its eolonr to yellow, and the fVeed alkalies 
oolonr the aqneona solntion purple. With alum no 
precipitate occurs nntil ammonia is added, when it 
falls down at a brilliant orimson-lake. The alkaline 
earths fire pnrple precipitates, snd with salts of tin a 
bright orimton solution IS obtained. It resists a tern- 
peratma of afS'd" (136° C.); but it charred when 
heated more strongir. Carmmic acid is a feeble acid. 
The eomposition of tne substance dried at 248“ (120° C.) 
Is represented by CjjHnO,,.—U*/. Fownes's Ckemi»- 
Sry, edited by H. Beuce Jones and Professor Hof¬ 
mann, 

OsSiirartoir. {See DisiftHrs.) 

CsaVEl.Uir, kar-nef-luHti (Pr, earnalint), in Min., 
a term originally applied to a flesb-colonred calcedooy, 
but now applied to blood-red, yellow, white, brown, 
and nearly black varieties of this mineral. Th^ con¬ 
sist principally of silica oolonred by oxide of iron. 
'J'his word ia frequently written and proi)ounced,<.-o/'- 
weltcB. The finest carnelians are found in Arsbiu,. 
India, Snrinam, and Siberia. 

CsBKlTai., Iftfr'-ni-Fcll (hut. core, flesh; role, fare¬ 
well,'—i.e. farewell to flesh), the name of a festival 
observed in Homan Catholic countries, particularly in 




arose from the Saivmalia of the ancient Romans, 
which were celebrated annually, in the month of De¬ 
cember, with ail kinds of mirth and freedom, in honour 
of the golden age, when Saturn governed the world, 
and when liberty, equality, and happiness prevailed. 
The CbristianisM Romans were in this, as in other 
ra3es,loath to lose their pagan festivals, and the Chnroh 
granted her sanction to what she could not very well 
prevent. The early Christians, it is asid, on these 
dsys, gave themselves up to voluntary madness, put 
on maidts, exchanged sexes, clothed themselves like 
spectres, and considered aU kinds of pleasnres allow¬ 
able. The rich commenced their festive period at the 
feast of the Epiphany, or on Three Kings^ Aa.y j while 
the middle classes confined themselves to the week 
immediately preceding Ash-Wednesdaj, and the 
poorer classes to the three or four days before Lent. 
During the last days of tho carnival, all kinds of 
mummery are practised, and freedom of every sort 
abonndi. Rome and Venice are now the cities where 
the carnival is celebrated with the greatest effect; but 
even in them it is rapidly declining. In Rome the 
public festivities are confined to tbs Corso (which is 
nbcut a mile long, but very narrow) and tbe street ad¬ 
joining, and extends over the eight daya immediately! 
precedUiE Asb-Wednesday. The balconies of the honses 
are crowded with numerous gaily-dressed spectators, 
and hung with brilUanUy-ooloured pieces of cotton or 
silk; Vhlie innumerable streamers of tbe same hues 
iintfer in tbe breeze. Tbe street below is thronged with 
carriages filled with gsy parties; while crowds of pedes¬ 
trians mingle with tho vehicles, masked, clad in every 
varied of costume that fancy can suggest, and playing 
every Imaginable kind of prank. One and all, in tbe 
street or on the balconies, engage heartily in pelting 
eaoh other with flowers, bonbons, and emfettl (i.t, 
small pellets of lime about the size of apea). Among 
tbe most nsnal masks are pnnchineUos, with enormous 
xiosss shdprotnbwant backs and stomachs j harlequins 
ip pa^OMoured vestments, witb ^ords of lath; and 
i>Ultii)de>as,indalgrag their usual mopensity for thiev. 
ing by saatehittg^nquets from the bands of those in 
the jMBldttg earriMOS. The festivities do not last the 
419 


entnv dsyy but Diafy feo: 
are eeeh dsiy SfoeOsedsd 
srithont idders. In the s 
Biinated, and tiie laaSke 
their hands, eym^f one i 
tsper and ektuigttish Hmse of oSiars,' . f 

OaBtriyoxi, Jtor-«ief>.owiI (Lat care, fisSbl 
devonr), a term ajmliad to all oreatnros whseh frWA 
upon flesh. It is defloitsly applied to that mrdeir Of tha : 
mammalia which preysnpon other soimals.’ ThdfisirtliHi 
of this order ace very varied. They are fhrnisbed with 
three sorts of teeth, end have nails or daws won lhfi 
feet like man and the quadrumasa; bntCh^ dipMr froiis 
these two Orders in not having the tiinin^dfHte4iite« 
rior extremity capable of being epposed^^ Hte -htbsp 
fingers. The modifications of the molar teath geiMMraily 
indicste the kind of animal food eaten by oaisdvaea. . 
Some are made for catting or laoerathffi, some-saw^! 
serrated, and others are totally or partiiuiy ttfoeren- 
lated: in tbe latter case vegetables foim • greater or 
leas proportion of tbe diet. In all oases fhelawa of 
oamtvora only open upwards and downward nil ' 
never horizontally. The brain of these aninuds is oan< 
siderable in bulk, well marked, font wifoottbathfodfohe, 
snd does not cover tbe cercbeUnm. Of aUfhe ssnsas 
smelling seems to be in the highest perfection'; and sd. 
their food does not require moch elaboration and diges¬ 
tion, their intestines are comparatively short. Cnvisr 
divides the carnivora into fonr tribesj—1, Tbed^atdi- 
grades, which are distieguished by applying ^tbe Whole 
sole of tbe foot, especially the hindiw one, to tb»: 
ground in walking. The bear and badger are instaness. 
2. Tbe Pigitigrades, which have long flexible foodies . 
and short legs. The ferret and poleoat, and the fox; are 
instances of the two subdivisions of this tribe. S;^.Tbe- 
Fclidic, or oats, in which the destmetire powOr is most 
highly developed. They are distingnished hy theshuHt 
sound muzzle, the shortened powerfaljaw, and the Se- 
tractile claws, sheathed by means of elastic IhiameBte, 
when tbe animal is in repose. All the Fehdss nave two 
false molars above and two briow ; the npjw flesh- 
cotter has three lobes and a bhint heel withinji the 
lower one has no heel, but has two jointed aha ont- 
ting lobes. They have also one small iubemalafod 
molar above, without any corresponding molar below. 
The tiger is an example ef this tribe. 4. The Amp^lda; 
of which tho seal is an example. Many rentaihe Of 
mammiferons carnivora have been discovered in bone 
oavems and osseous breccia. 

CsBO, kJ'-ro, a Latin word signifying flesh. It is fre¬ 
quently used in medicine, as well as many of its com* 
pounds; as, cnri/ea eolumnte, tbe fleshy colnmus or 
muscular fasciculi withiu the cavities of the heitft} 
earnem, fleshy, applied to some muscles Of the heart j 
camictila (dim.), a small fleshy substance; earu^farieia!, 
having the appearance of flesh; cartuteontmi, flesh- 
devouring, applied to animals that lire on flesh ; car- 
cifSHs, fleshy. 

CaaoB Bbab. («S'w CriiATOTtiA.) 

CaboI., kdr'-ol (Ital. carala, a song of joy), denbied 
originally a song sung ns an accompaniment todanckig, 
and afterwards applied to a religions song nsed invele'- 
bration of Christmas. Christmas carols were early isi 
use in tbe Christian chnrcli. According to Tertidnsn, 
it was enstomary for t hem at their feasts to phtce in 
the middle sneb os Were able to sfog, and ei^ iilioh 
them to praise God in a hymn either ont of tbe flcrip- 
tures, or of their own invention. Religions songs.or 
ballads in celebration of Christmas are stilt sung in 
many parts of Eugtand. 

Cakoliwa PiBK. (.Stfc SrioBWA.) 

Cakouwe Books, A'ur'-o-/Zse, the name given tofoiir 
books drawn up by the bishops of France by order of 
Charlemagne, to refute decisions of the second oonueil 
of h'ice regarding the worship of imsges. 

CASOPtrio Cotvttna, bdr-o-h't'-il^ eotumns,-.the 
shafts of which are decorated with foliage, flowers, and 
branches, winding round them in aspirsl form, oras- 


of a carolttio oolunin. The derivation or meaning ot 
the terra estolitic ia unoertun. 

Cabotip Abxbbt, itrfr-<w{'^4(r(Lat, or&rfo edisvfiden), 
in Anat., is Gie name given to a ednsidersbfe artery op 
each side of the neck. ' It is so balled from the Qrebk 
R'- 
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tHa vanoa iMeeii&M oonatoae^ *ni baa the 
«f^»MCtao» of balBg taleep. 7he xight cwotld arisee 
mm tile al;tetria iwlioiminii^ tii« left from tiie ■(urta. 
llMloft ii tinu ntbat JmRer than tiie xiaht, aad id in 
.genetal aomwnbat emaUdr. H^ej- eaeeua bachwairds 
and ontwaid* info fhennck abd^ when pppoeite the os 
byotdse, each of them dimea into the e^rnal and iu< 
:tai|tiialnarotldnrter}ea; the former proceeding to the 
fMe imdnaeta vUhoat the emniam, the letter to tboae 
V&Mb. xhe external carotid anemia divides into 
djanbnffithea I via., the auperior thyroid, lingual, lateral, 
oomital, smaoalar, pharjrngea ascendena, posterior 
anna, traomrae facial, temporal, and internal inaxil> 
Utf. The internal earotid enters the eraninm by a 
' Kinnithat. tortimnB coniw and afterwards separates 
intO' fhvr: bran(!hes,>~4he ophthalmic arterv, and the 
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ia found in most of the lakes and rivers of Sorope, 
and in many places it is cultivated in ponds mth 
great care, aluough not to a great extent in this 
ooantry,which is, doubtless, owing to the abundance of 
adt-waterdsh. It is aaid that this fish was introduced 
into Engliuid about tbc beginning of the 16th century, 
Ud it baa always been greatly esteemed as a delicate 
artiehs of f6od> The carp usually feeds on worms and 
variona insects; this diet, however, in places where 
tfaia flhh la bred, is intermixed with gram, d:c. Xhe 
length of s carp's life is amssing. A eeutury would 


^ seem to be 

a'\ about the avo- 

- ' that its roc has 

• been known to 

torn the scale against the remainder of the carp out of 



howaver, it aometimes nearly reaches three feet. The 
geqmral colour of the carp is yellowish-olive; the head 
is large, and the mouth is provided wUh two beards, 
oneauorter than the other; the scales are large and 
vt^distinct. 

:Cj.bfxIi, kar'-pel (Gr. karpot, fmit}, in Bot„ a modi¬ 
fied leaf, fonning tlte whole or part or the pistil. When 
severed carpels arc present, they may be either distinct 
from each other, as in the columbine, or combined so 
as to form one body, as in the poppy. The carpels, 
^en collectively, constitute the Oynotcium, or female 
aystem of flowen^ plants. (See Pisrin.) 

OABratniBB Bkx, kar'-pen-ter (Xj/loeopa),—This 
<^pei»es belongs to the Apida, or true bees. Its name 
ft derived from the sin^ar manner in which its nest 
is built. Ttds is generally found in soft decaying wood, 
tad ia lined with leaves of a semicircular form out from 
p]tais. It is also known as the laaf-^aUing See and 
Vpholdertr See. It is found in all parts of the world. 

ClinniXTBK’s Eunn, a fiat wooden rod used by car¬ 
penters ft* Oie purpose of measuring work and taking 
ofmeinaidns. it is commonly two feet in length, made 
of twoj^ecM of boxwood joined by a brass hinge, and 
divided by means of lines perpendicular to the length 
v^the talc, to show tbe number of inoiiea, half-inches, 
fonrt^, eighths, and tdxteentbs of an inch in the entire 
Gmme tales are graduated in such a way as to 


.pen-ire (Fr. charpenUrie), the art 
tting-together pieces of timber for 
rnoses. The expression carpen- 
is mine particularly applicable 
aning pieom of timber tog^her to 
Tooiwtad floors of bnildings, the 
i wooden bridgfea, and the centrin, 
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pho^ 

IV6.1 • Aliho^ the term eiWj 
<nhntnately/o all who make ar 
wood, yet |h must be remembered 
regniriug great strength and dnml 
couatruotion and moteriaU iannttogetbrab* 
penter properly so caUed^ while the intemor fittings nf 
a house, such as the ataus, ikirting'tboardili flcosdhgt 
doors, windows, &c., raguiidng greater finish tad 
neatness in execution, are the work of tiie johier: 
JotKXXT); and pieces of faonaehold fumtnre, pan** 
ticnlarly those made of the more vitiaabln Undt 
wood, come from the bands of the oabinetma,koc. TnC 
carpenter should be well acquainted with the proper¬ 
ties of difibrent kinds of timber (sue Woop); tad nave 
a knowledge of the strength and duraMity Itf each 
sort, its capability of bearing great tension tad eoin- 
presrion, and tbc power it posseases of relating the 
action of various causes that bring about the dqm^ of; 
woodwork, (See MaTsxiaxs, SiaxKora ox.) WSien 
a tree is felled for building or other purptisos, the 
trunk is stripped of its bark, and it is left to be exposed 
to the air or the action of water until it is " seasoned,’' 
that is, until it has become hard dry wood, free from 
sap. At least no wood should be used until it has 
attained this condition; for many of the discomforts 
of modern houses arise from the green state of the 
timber that has Isicu worked up in tlieir coiutr(U'.tiott; 
and the draughts that come through iU-fitti»g window- 
frames, shrunken doors and skirting-hoards, and the 
gaping chinks between the boards of the fiuoritig, 
are to be principally attributed to the same cause. 
L'nlcgs the timber is thoroughly seasoned, it is also 
lialile to tbc action of the weather, swelling and fitting 
far too tightly under theinfluence of adamuatmosphere, 
and shrinking, splitting, and warfiiug under the heat of 
the Bummer 'son. Trunks of trees sent from foreign 
countries are roitglily squared to economise space in 
the holds of the ti’miier-vessels that bring them to 
our coast ; and in this state they are called “balks." 
Sometimes they are e*wn up and brought over in 
pieces varying in f liickness from ‘i|. to 4 inches. When 
these piecM are only 7 inches in width, ihey ore caOed 
“battens;" if wider, “ deKis." 'VVhe-n the timber is 
brought in balks, it is sown up as required info beams 
or plunks by saws h'lndlcd by two men in sawpits, or 
by the action of e circular or band-suvr, worked by 
machinery. (5cs Saw, SAWtm.t,.) The tools used by 
a carpenter \u the csuircise of his art are various. 
For dividing piece-s of wood he ba.s the htuid-saw, with 
a long, thin, elastic blade, every alternate tooth ol 
which IS turned slightly outwards in contrary direc¬ 
tions, and the panel-saw, a smaller tool of aimliar d«- 
saription. For making incisions in wood to any 
required depth, the tenon-saw is nsed,—^a Small fine 
blade, with taiirp teeth, set in a piece of metal taiming 
along the back, to stiffen it and prevent it from hejid- 
ing. For cutting out circular pieces, or holes of any 
kind, such as keyholes, the keyhole or turning-saw is 
used, consisting of a narrow stiff blade, deqrcaaing in 
breadth and thickness, and the teeth, becoming finer 
by degrees towards the end. Smootbneas is giveato 


uea pianes. a tarw piaur, 
called a "jack-plane," ie used for rough work, tad a 
smaller sort, called a ''smoolhiug-plaae." fbr giviog h 
finish to the surface. Besides these there is a CTtat 
variety of planes used for cutting grooves in wueu and 
for fasluoning diflerent kinds of mou!dinga< ^kich tax 
now generally purchased by builders' ready mitda by 
maclunery. For cutUng holca iu timber-, leidhtiieafljf 
called “ mortises,” to receive “ tenons" or projectita* 
from the ends of otiier pieces ctf vvood^ that fit; Ifitr 
them, etrong narrow chis^ are naed,'wl»ch are drtvta 
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widths are need for paring and euttiog, and “ gouges,’ 
which are tools resembling ohiaelii Vooght |Bto» »em^ 
circular form, are used for hoUowing out carititosttjW, 
cutting holes. These are tlm pritaipd toita of tne 
carpenter, with Immutars, gimJete,. ssta brM-BW^^^ 
boring holes for tbe passage of aafis tad taiMwsi 
centrebits for b«iag hiflW ®f ywiota diswWd#tar,,iPta 
sistiag of short Irta bdriiig'tooiB tiii*, im totattoAla 
a sowet at the lowec end of a b 
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btotA fiwatlAM other eji4 to of 

the vrorknuw's ^et wkm miiiC' iatianauMi 
ibr Airing the hetnitof haile btitow the »nr> 
Imo of the wood j for woootiiia* end iutoaiiMr 

fdeoee of wood ii^ Bnp«i»< euOh m we wwMed then 
eo eonuBon in X/lisebetheBi fomiture s egnere for 

fitting piece* together, or Oidttisff wood fright lAidee; 

'»t>kilKe*hoerdibr foraafaig the eogleeof fremes; a level 
for cutting «t atiy regnired eogtej e line for 
metking timher bp rubbing it with ob«k or charcoal, 
vtitioh preduM* • votigh imprint bp etretehingittightlp 
iVom ec^tO end of the required line, end, nulling it 
voxa the aurfeM, allowing it to returh and strike it 
•euirtlp: • stFBimt^dge for Meertaiaing that the sur¬ 
face and edgee m a board are perfectlp straight and 
lerel.; a gauge fur drawing linee parallel to tbe edge of 
Mip pieoe of wood; a ecrew-driver, pincers, spoke- 
e^ve, compasses and callipers, and a glne-not. Screws 
and nails of all sorts ana sizes are used tor fastening 
pieoea of wood together; huttbebesteortof nail seems 
to be mio inpented and patented bp Mr. Wigzell, late 
master of the Q^remment School of l>e9igu at Bzeter, 
which combinss the properties of tbe nail and screw, 
and can be driven with the hammer, and withdrawn bp 
means of the pincers, without injury to the nail or 
wcod, The methods used in the construction of the 
woodwork need in buildings for partitions, roofs, stair- 
-CBSes, &0., will he found under their respective head- 
ings. (^eePauTTSiow, Itoor, bisiuCASB.) Bomoofthe 
means used to connect and fit senarnte pieces of tim¬ 
ber t^ethor will he found Under the heading doiNBinr. 
—ifij^Trcdgold's PriTtdpkt qf Carpinirj/i STicholaon’s 
ArehUenliiral IHctionarp. 

CaxKKX SCjnSHta, ka^-pet, a term sometimes a;;vHed 
to civilians, or persons of peaceable professions, who, 
oh (iccottut of birth, meritorioiis service, or the like, 
are raised to the dignity of knighthood. They were 
00 called because they usually received their honours 
in the court, kneeling on a carpet, and were thus 
distinguished from kuights created in the camp or on 
the field of battle. 

CjtipE* MaBvrACTCBi!. (See MaKCEaciCBX o» 
CawjBxa.) 

Caai'IlOliOOia, 1far-/o-to'-je-& (Gr. karpkoi, the nap 
of Chitbcs, and icjfo, I pluck), is tho picking of tlio 
bedclothes sometimes observed in persons in the de¬ 
lirium of a fever, and regarded as u very dangerous 
vymptom. 

OABXlKtra, kar-pi'-nm (Celtic cur, wood, pintla, 
head, tb® Wood being used for the yokes of catUc), ia 
Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Ccry- 
Ituita, wiuch afijo includes tins oaks, the hazels, the 
beechet, and the chestnuts. C. heiulut, the honibeam, 
and C. ameHmmi, yield excellent timber, largely 
eraplOTed ftnr agricultural implemeata and tho cogs of 
miU-Wheels. 

«j,\CAxeOcs.xtii.'!fS,kai>~po~k.rai'-thitits, a sect of here- 
iics, who sprung up in the iJnd century, and were 
named after_ their founder, Carpocratea, an Alesan- 
drian. Their doctrines were, those of the Gnostics, 
believing ia one supreme original heiug, from whom 
Ml existence has emanated, and to whom it strives to 
rettwa. The system seeins to have been founded in 
great measure Upon theHatonic philosophy, emecially 
rite "Bhatdm*; ’' and it also bears a close affinity to 
Buddhism. The finite spirits who role over the several 
porticRie of the earth, they hold, seek to counteract 
this unirerstl tendency to unity, and from their influ- 
enoe, lews; and arran^ments, proceeds all that cheeks, 
diettmi*, ot &mtB this desire to rcturn iutothe Supreme 
Beiag, Tho souls of men, iraprisoned in eorporeal 
bmltes, e*u only escape bp rising above the desires of 
tuMrire thruuM) ooutemplation. Christ they regtirded 
merely as a man who hod risen to the highest fii^t of 
eoniteit^atitm, and had thus act himself free from the 
tkwsi hr the tpirita of tlds world. Blato, Aristotle, 
BoffitMet, wad oth«s, who have risen above the triigion 
Of their -time, they regarded in the same light, and 
j^lddAhem, Mao, (hvine hononrs. This sect was much 
gitw to the art of magic, and are said to have been 
nort hninarM in thrir piaotiee; holding a communitp 

whret, and not Only sanotiohmg^but incnloating tin, 
■m WBff B» tile means of rUing anperior to the sph^ of 
tins WMid. fiAds sect, tboitgh umafi, ooutinned to exist 
4owhiihti*dti».««itury, 




CfKWn, itor'ijws fGr. hanaiil, is a tMisiis \ 
applfed . to the wtWh w that pMt of tim «in*s> ims =; 
t»»>dtp-^hetwee»'-'th«' fereariw 
carpal tmoM, or bones of the wrist; 
bw, and see arranged in two tnperimrMM 

inferior, ei^ oontaniing four bones. Xtt the 

row, counting from witmrai iitwnrds, ere. the'sesjihhid' 
or nwricnlar, the lunar, enueiform or']^pritfiridaC'^ 
pisiform bones j and in tho inferior, the trapesmitri 
and trapezoid bones, the os magnnm.end tJunteUfyuH" 
bone. • , ■ ■ 

CAnnni, or Quamuei. Bout, idr-twZ, 
in cross-bows; a cross-bow. ' ' 

Caakibb Bxenow. (See Ptesov.) 

CabwbBS, Hri-re-ors {WelA «*n4d»'f 
Tier, to carry).—Persons earning goods for hinh 
as masters and owners M ediips, hopfiaea,'l^'tsr* 
men, carmen, coachmen, raUwap eonapanics, sndtha: 
hko, come under the denomination of cMwmm eamlsia, : 
The liabilities and privileges of Oarriarn are treated 
of under BAtiMEsrr and Lisiv. In addithw to whnt 
will be found under those titles, it map ha stated 
that a common carrier for biro bjr land or whtark 
answerable, by the custom of the re8mi,for etorplMt Or 
itijury to the goods conveyed, nnless oesasioBea iiptho : 
act of God or the queen's enemies; :«nd, on tiMotiiar 
hand, is bonnd to receive and convey the goods of aesarp 
applicant who is ready to pay the prhto of itoirriage, 
provided he ha* room for them, and; 'fitdkmtp is 
capable of being varied by a special contract {ifTany 
should happen to be made) relative to tite> torms on 
which goods are to be carried on any particuhtr occa¬ 
sion. Accordingly, it was competent to him at common 
law, by a public notice of the terms on wMchhadnaia 
(as by a notice that he will not be Bait^ for goods 
beyond a certain value, unless booked as suoh, and 
paid fur at a higher rate), to limit tlie totomieB of hie 
responsibility; fer upon prooi^ or pa^Wwptiye, 
that such notice came to the knowledge of the cna- . 
tomer before the goc^s Were sent, thedaWWbnld sup¬ 
pose a special oontracthetween thopazties eo^dnnMde 
to the terms of tho notice, though it e^' Bhtd the 
carrier responsible for negligence or wilfid hthtgondttot; 
uud such IS still the state of the lasir With respect to 
carriers for hire by water. (See B & S Tict. 
rnabliug famtl Kompemiet to become cOmtuoh onxriMs-/ 
But, as to those by land, it is now provided bp 11 
IV. & 1 TVill. IV. c. 98, Uiat no pUMe notice intaBlhnit 
or in anywise uifect them habilitp at chnunch. h|w for 
any goods iuTespeot whereof they may not be ept^d 
to the benefit ot that act (see. 4). On the otitor hand,; 
however, the same statute (reciting that bp rehsohof 
the practice of sending money, bills, notes, jeWh&ap, 
and other articles of ;^eat value in a email Com|iaM> 
the responsibility of carriers by land for hire had eerii 
greatly increased) enacts for their ben^t that lib 
such carrier shall be liable for toss or iitjuSp’ to eeirtaiu 
enamerated articles of the general desciuptiou men¬ 
tioned in the recital (when the aggregato vMue Ihril 
exceed (£ 10 ), unless, ot tho time of delivery to the 
carrier, the value and nal are shall hare heto declared, 
and such increased charge xiaid thei'eoti as by atogihle 
notice affixed iu the office shall have heen prtoiouife 
advertised to the public; but if no 8Uhhltotitol&ti& 
have been adixed, or if the carrier shall refato fviffijsU 
required) to gives recMpt acknowledging 
be insured, he is not to be nntitlod tothn 
act, and remains liable as at common Bisr .(tiecs.' l, 

3, 3). It has been held, however, that where'the bar¬ 
rier has complied with the act, and thb eustom^)ias 
not, the former is not liable to the latter evett for jBiW 
negligence. It is also qirovided that uothhig; in. tbe 
act contained shall affect any express Bs^lat ebairtot 
between the carrier aud customer, or protebt tbb biW- 
rier in any ease from loss arising from tiiefekmiptts 
acts of any servant in his employ, or protect satonoch 
servant from liability‘for loss occa«oaed by 'htsown 
personal neglect or miscohduet (sees. B,8). /Xu tho 
particuiar case of a oonveyance bp sea, it is to b« 
observed that the BabEity of theitoij^ewrnerftlwogh ho 
is, in point of law, a common carrier, if-theinipbo 
ordinarily hired to omy g^ds) dorii not nmBprnjtt 
on the commbn-lsw rMe, Sht on the spemM bontrnct , 
created between the piwws bjr tScBlll df hufing $ nml 
titot a faiili of ladingt in its most oriiinsry tom, ooto 
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'4*^ $ti •# ofths 

«f MtiBiM|iWk|;;iil^;^ m6'*i** 

' emoted Mm 4bir ^bwM« ui«»|r Mm mty a6t 

^vi^%ey«nd tlw tBltt« of 
wO «hip «nd And; orft, moreOTWt protected 

.front mwo ^tntidb ooenr ^ tlw Itreakiag out of e fire 
ott boexfi the eeteal. {^» vixtxsm, Bn.i.ovIiu>iira> 
laiKLV’ ' ‘ 

'Kif^<)wa>aiih, ehort eest-iron gdos, 
’ o' tbittftSiiaf to reoeivo the powder eimiler to a. 
^tw»n«<i tmd’idteehed to tlte csrringe by « bolt, which 
amfi lte ilmwtgh »W^e iron eye or loop undemeeth the 
jprit^ fheteA^ m trumuons, as large plecee 

' .rilf'Mdmmoe generally do^ They derire Uieir name 
''•ittm "the Cerron fopndiy, near’Falkirk, where this 
kinfibfoaanoa was first cast. As their range is limited 
M ektent, the cammadea were more partieularly use- 
Ijtl ifi aoa>fi^ts when the contending vessels came to 
olose onarten, or in breaching ramnarts when they 
•yAre placed pretty near the face of tne work; but at 
' ifitert distances threw shot and shell as effi»cti«ely 
as larger gnh*, ana they had this advantage, that they 
were muon ^hter, and could bo handled by fewer men 
tiiain long pieoea of the same calibre. In coneequence 
of the improvementa that have lately taken pmee in 
ftnin«i 7 ,'cattnnadoe are now but little used. 

OnnnoT. (^« I>avctra.) 

'OaSBOtrSAn, ki!r.r(ne'>«ut (Ital. earroiello, dim. of 
earra, a chariot), is, property, a cotirso or contest of 
ebariote Uid horses, but generalljr applied to a mag- 
itifioent esttetainment given by princes or other great 
peraonupa on occasiona of publio rejoicing, and cou- 
aisting m n cswalcade of persons richly dressed and 
Equipped, after the manner of ancient cavaliers, who 
met hi atehe publio place to practise jonst8, tourna- 
' nente, and the like. Carroosals took the place of the 
carlier'MtmameDts, and were common in m the courts 
'of BuTOpe down to toe 18th oentniy. 

■'OASSKBrOli.'tM, £dr'>tw>katt (Lat. mrrueata}, in the 
endentlvini Of England, denoted a plough of land, or 
as nmeh as one team could plough In a year. The 
contenteof'» oarrnoate are very variously stated, and, 

' radeedi it semns to have varied at difi’erent timea and 
ht difiiteeat parts. In the Domesday survey, the hide 
and 4sarinicato appear to be the same. In toe enrij 
nwtoftoe rei^ of Kichard I., the carrucate is said to 
' «a«a been estimated at fiO acres, and to hare beeu 
afterwardaiised at 100. In toe time of Edward 1., it 
; appeaxa to have been more than once estimated at 
IwaCtesi and in the 113rd of Edward lU., a carru- 
eato ;d(f hmd in' Bwcester contained 113 acres, and in 
Middleton ISO. 

, ‘CanSB Bluifohs, karf hlaumk (Fr.,white card), is 
. » papati containing nothing bat the signatnre and, it 
may be^ the seal of the party who grants it, in order 
toat toe party reoeiving it may fill it up or inaertsneh 
oonditlons in it as he pleases. Generally, the term is 
' lUeed to rt^tose unlimited authority delegated by one 
personto anrther to act as be may think best. Thus, 
a toptosteitarive ia siud to have received carte blanche 
Mmtos eorere%n if he has unlimited power to deal 
with those to wmim he is accredited. 

' ;Cato»h» kdri-fe# (Fr. eartel; Sp. eartrUo), a term 
j^ipliedtoch agreement between two states that arc 
at'wnr.lor asi exchange of pritoners. It is also a cbal- 
tonwe-to fight a duel. Bhi^ that are uaed to convey 
. - s^xmattFed^^prisonera, or to take messages from one 
' Iic{Sffi3« power to another; arc called cartel ships, or by 
.tobi^MmohidriweK/vparliawentoires. To such ships one 
' g«U OB^ is allowed for the purpose of making signals. 
OAK«iMU.VFHti,OiKiFBX,tor-te'>«s-4»,ia that system 
* luaophy wbito owes its origin to Descartes (15SH) 
)j,iamo is. entoied the^ of modern philo< 

< todeavototo to constitute philosopby a 
' '"ShleWfianoe^tSotta dedon the principles of pure 
a, (lind Wto to phfiosqphy on toe continent 
, ,, inwastoit'in Ettglatid. XJnable to find any 
;MdiK^giaitotlto«Ryof the ptoyaiiing eyatems, diatraoM 
.i-^i;gidia ^ > » -a to >teuiting' the. eridenoos of hisacaaes or 
: bta andmata-ading, hedetormined to' 

' bte kaotoadiM tobwieva sotoingbut npon 
.imltouteofveaBiBii and to cxssnine toe 
„jrjat ;««toT conrtttrio^^ ^e pualied Jus soep- 
to doabt everything but his 




-own.^sttoee,' 

exlsteucef to dcmbHhe etotoneei o?toatw4fiol; ' 

and doubia, appeared to him to he M nhsurd^;.c 
Betting ont',flierefo»j ftom hhi wrtldtnown poetnUtniii,' 
Cogika, mpb hnm (I tbmk, toereibre X'jun), he rtisolren 
to admit nothing which cotM not deduoad (tenn it 
by a toain of logical reasoning, He did notnjUeii^t, 
as some pbilosopners have held, to prowe hSaoWn egnte 
enoe in thia wav: he merely segordto to aa M 
thing about wbicb there could not pOSMIfiy he WJ ' 
doubt. His next step was' to lay dosto ceitoto rtfito 
for toe detection of troth. These vme Htocr to 

accept anything as true but wimt to W «rideBftt*,'ao 
tost there can be no reason to dotid H. 3. Touwide 
every question into as many sCpsir^e questioM ss pne* 
Bible, that, each part being incre easito conceived, toe 
whole majf be more inteUigible, 8. To eonduet toe , 
examination with order, beginning with toe tooiltenn* 
pie, and rising by little and little to the most convex; 
and 4. to make such exact Calcnlations, and sudhOir> 
cumspections as to be certain that nothing eaientisd 
has been omitted. Consciousness being toe ground of 
all certainty, evcTything of which we are clearly and 
duitiuctly conscious, must be true, and evrtything 
which wo oieariy and distinctlv conceive, exists, if toe 
idea of it involves existence. The method of rbasening 
to bo followed in the invesUgation <d'troth, was, to 
view, t he mathemaUcal. “ Those long chains of reaSon- 
iug," he says, “ all simple and eaSy, wbich gCOmetteil 
nsc to arrive at their most diiBouH dOmonstratious, 
suggested to me that all things which came within 
human knowledge, must follow each otoOr to; a'Similar 
chains and that, provided we abstaintoom:admitting 
anything as true which is not so, and that we itwaya 
preserve in them the order neccssaiy to deduce one 
from the other, there can be none so remote to which 
we cannot finally attain, nor so obScare but that we 
may discover them." To prove the existence of God 
was the first application of bis method, ThlseOnteious* 
ness of mine is finite and impetfect; but ittfiCite and 
perfection are involved in these ideas, and xansta 
in the mind; therefore an infinite and pcrfeql being 
must exist. The fundameataJ attribute matter ia 
extension, of mind is thought. The soul, Whose nature 
consists in thought, is simple in its essence, or, to other 
words, purely immaterial, but intimately coUneCtedi 
with the body. The pineni ghtnd he aittopoaed may be 
its seat. From the immateriality of toe soul he de¬ 
duced its immortality; but lest he should be oMiged 
to extend the same properties to other SnimaJs, he pro¬ 
nounced them to be lieing mackiiieg. The soul ierree 
because ittUuks itself so, and in thuive^ ftoedomcoa- 
sists its liability to error. He made a disticCttonbetweeii 
the passive imni'cssions and active decisions of tossont. 
He ccustituted three classes of ideas ; odvitotittous, or 
those which we naturally acouire; toose whito ww 
create; and innate, or those wbich ate boto WithniC 
Ho accounts for the communion existing bi^Uto soul 
and body by his doctrine of dnisto»»r,^toe isifistnnec 
or co-operation of deity. Hotwitostondtog toa maDy 
defects of the Cartesiae philosophy, ite CtMfitodtet in 
some parts and contradictions in rthsmi^ mtoavtoat'Of 
conclusiveness in many of its inferemms,’ it 'a#alEenad 
men to independent thought, and irnpalled them 4c in¬ 
vestigate the fundamental prinotplee of phfioHMdi>F<'~ 
.Be/.‘Enfield's, IJewas's, and TsanemattW JFfsteriiS q|f 
J^kiloDophjf ; 1), Stewart's DcsSertoBCn «u dlsPwsgtete , 
^ Phitomphy. 

CxBTiuiitH, lear'-ikS-min, toe rad djwhut'^ 
of the sHfilower, or Cartkuwas fiactertiwv 
by digesting safflower in weak 
the yellow dyestufi'.,, Tim .wtehid^daf'eto.:4ypsteftto a-' 
•oioiiou of oarboUatebf soda, aadimtfitMmcFimjiteU^^i^ 
placed'in the liquid, and ii' ' 

added. The oolouringmatterto reisiv^^!^^ 
from which it is wsalted, rsdnsefitodtomuMfiatt itf 
soda, and rapreoipitatsd Wito.'d4totW4^''''’lF'hto''di7, v - 
'cartliamin .ia a red ptorotUtiit#/iUtoillMitei’''tei^^ 
green when viewed in toe ma«G 
seenIn toinlaTera. Baffimwer was fcmMlf maelt need 
as a dye, particular to Dte form of puitt oasitetUv M 
drang silk stototogs; bM ito fiiiglttoaiuM^^to^^^ 
ohjscum to its nee. BcScwur to laigefy talA fi to* 
manufarture of xofige M toe 
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(^ower rad 
itwxOr Miu«d mi* yield, 
vAfi ^!« kupemitt Xudi* u 

4ra^>*W«», » MUgloii* OTdra 

jn a*«Mii. about H)60 3%eysre«o 
iCWtiiid ftoSajm OMeit of 0Wtreuso, aora OrenoKlei 
Uii^ first iaetitutioa, ana we temwkabic 

Sw Nfietafiity Of tbatr roles The meioben cannot 
Hsefilh^ Mae OOr epeak to ray one srithoat the per- 
pf their raperior Their beds are of itnvr, 
s^E* Mrenng of felt or course cloth They wear 
IfaiMSotb ehirta, white caasooks, and orer tliese black 
(fioainb la their refeefory thev are to keep their eyes 
ra :l^ mhat, their hands on the tablej tbiir intention 
on the TeadOTj and their heart fixed on God Ther are 
not a!ttowed animat food, must fast erery fridsy, 
raaspt atauiU aUowance of breed and water, and oh 
e^e an almost perpetual silence \\ ben allowod to 
disponrse, they are to do so modestly, not lu a whisper, 
»«r yrt m a fimd or contentious manner They con- 
leas to the prior erery Hatnrdar I he oemrents of this 
order are generully rciy beautiful, that of Kapks, 
though eumll. IS most maguiiltent, and ncblr orna- 
msnted The Carthusisns first settled in Lngland 
MiUbO,rad hsd mnnsslenes in rarious parts ot the 
fOnntry. There was one estsl hshed m 1 mdou^where 
the Omrterhottse (a comiptiou of the original term) 
flow strads 

OaKTH-seS, jtar'-fi In (Lut eniHlago), to Anat, is a 
while, firm, elastic substance, intermediate between 
b<me rad bgament, and c ummonly known by the name 
of gnuHt Cartilugos are diiideilby anatomists into— 
l,erU0alair or obducent, loiermgthe surface of the 
bones, which form movable joints, 3 inter artituiur, 
which are situated between the ends of bones forming 
artfiMationtt and') coaiiecUngLtrt)lMge,wbiebunites 
one bone with raother. In some < vsea, cartilsgeoc 
ears uncoiUiected with bone, as in the larynx and trs 
shea la early Ufe, rartilsge m vsneus parts on upies 
the place of bone, rad becomes afterwards ossified 
The phyaieal properties of cartilage—its firmness, elss- 
lioity, rad powers ot resistance—render it specially 
fitted for the purposes which it serves, fhoilitatuig the 
motione of bones or connect ngthem together 

C^xstkasorovs Fxbbib, lor-ti h^'-s-ntts, are fishes 
the skeletons of which are destitute of bony fibre lu 
ehme oases thir would almost appear to form the con- 
aectiaglinfc betiteeT' the lertebrate and invertebrate 
raunsS The riielctou of the lancelets, for ctample, 
ismarsdy {‘udimeutary, it simply consists of a slight 
trosapturat flexible dorsal column The dorsal column 
of the lamprey also presents a similar appearance The 
oenlec of the oaokboue of the sturgeeii is a column 
of eartOhfs, and the vertebrm of sharks consist of 
ktdkiw oonai, which have their eras filled up with the 
remoiua of a gelatmous cord Great elastioity u the 
reault of tibn arrangement In many of the more 
Organised caitilagmous fishes, sereral vertebrss 
are johwd. togathra ia one piece, anl the skull is 
fumed vnniotnautares, UtLongh theshabeoorresponda 
With that of other fishes Cuvier placed cartila^aous 
fishes aM tbehatreohian reptUee in his ulasa ,1 mpAtCia 
VatWMtfto are now, however, uamimous in placing 
them u the dlael of fishes The heteMeercal tad is 
one of theusMremaihableoharBctBnstlos of aU classes 
of thk UM offish. The vertebralcolumn » prolonged 
ifite the Upper poiilDn of the oaudal fin, end the lower 
«ue le ipvra cif beneath Similar tails are to be ob- 
•erted la she Xosiil fishes of tbs OU Bed Sradstuae 
pertOtt. 

CaMpra, flat rarte, psiwr, Its! eorfent, 

fit Tamt, a drawing on a large eoalo, 
geraraw of the fidl sise, exeontra as a prraminsar 
fieran tof tepaabT tit ray pamtlng of considerable eite 
In oUHocil^s or frasoo, %hioh the work itadf m 
4nirarra(|eao«^ serves lu the latte* case as* 
Study fit arUra aw ela»t m suore tesdiij correct ^e ’ 
*88 ‘ 
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Thefimfil^, hcMmmsr, m Isstsh 
imp’ scstrat assf be wmiM by 
dTawingopapaC' iMifih Is Peer m- 
e oouiiuttoua aheet of greet wifil 
Isngtb After the pft^ is btretehed, 
mimedfpartienlarlyif the oertooa k 
in distraiper colour* { but this pts 
with if it M to be merely e sketch W -m™™- 
the cartoons which were exlub^d 4h| 

for the frescoes m different parts of 
Westminster, some of which m<tf. 

Hampton Court. The drramg is 
csttvM or plaster in fresoo' 

PaiBiuire) either by rubbing 
with black cbalk or cbarcoaT, and 
with a bard point, or by pancHUnra toe 
holes, tbrongh winch the surince W ^ 
which the work is to be executed may h#. ,. , 
chalk If, however, the painter deaiiiiie Ip aaejlMs 
the onginsl eartoon, he stretches threraS WteviS fils 
drawing, so as to divide the surfaee into w jpogslier mf 
squares of the same sisa, and draw* lidiitntvM the 
canvas at right angles to each ofiigr, to 
a similar number ot ooirespouding iqUiar**. CMtilih** 
are indispensable lor paintings iu fregOOkA* 
only be executed in smalt portions at a tsm«i wfilit fihf* 

S laater on which the painting is made temaroh AteC. 

ome caitoons by Annibale Csrraacr nute hoMNM fit 
the Kstional Gallery , but the finest in iMIiidAra 
those by Kifiselle, which are oarefuUy prmtm at 
Hampton Court It Sato be regretted that ra^Oti)r 
riinain out of the ongmsl set of twen^-fite sMcfi 
were executed for Leo X about lOlft, M dsatfitel fiir 
tapestry Two sets were made at the taptetow^ASOti* 
at Arras, one ot which is now at BomOKMiraOlwhOr 
in the museum at Berlin KafiaeU*'* exgpusifiiMjMgin 
were thiown aside as soon ss the tapcMrpWilsssiteCIsted,, 
and the greater pait were lost or destrraOit- The 
seven that remain were purchased by Bj ab eite fisr 
Charles I, to be copied at the taptefry'-wdcb* at 
Moritake After the death of tkts ttUMmm, thar 
were bought for the nation, by order of CMnMra. 
C harles if afterwards aent them to Idortiara, where 
an attempt was made to produce the dcsegfis ia 
tapestry, and there the drawings were ttnoh iit|fn«d 
and defaced Th^ were, however, resfiaked and 
mounted on craras by a painter of the niiin* iif peiny 
Cooke, by commano of William Ill., wihw « 
gallery for their reception at Hampton Courtf titer a 
design I y 6»r Christopher "W ren They W*r* cwitofsd 
to Buckineham Palace and Windsor CasHs iu the 
reign of Goorge III , but they wee* enbstSQpHittte 
restored to the gallery at Hampton CourV m ldl4 
where thPT stiU romuxi 

OakTOiCB, lear tooth' (Pr eorfoitefie^, iltllid„i)te 
name sometimes giyen to the box or case in wh!<A sol¬ 
diers carry their cartridges The word ig iXkt m mwfii 
used in this country as in France, but the ka^Srh 
case in w bich the cartridges ere earned ut eofieu the 
pouch In former tiraea the externa) Mae WM fiUed 
ny a block of wood, tbo sides of which ** 0 ** INWSM fait 
of holes to reemye cartridges When the uartefdgcs 
in one side were exhausted, the soldier was ohhged te 
turn the Mock to get at those tu the tauiet atdm a pro- 
crcding whuh was attended with itteonvteuei^ foi the 
heat of actiou Cartridges are now mwri^ to a tia 
case, which fits into the outer on* cfleatheev 5 ha 
name was also iormirly given to* ttomlen bok Oontsm 
ing a number of bnllets and balls, whidh«rare used as 
grape and canister are now, for firing toto a ctese body 
of men on the deck of a yessel, er advaihuDf t* tmety a 
breach by assault. 

Cssrovexa (Itah earfoeeh), to Artik^ h tabls* »»• 
tended to receive ra tascrlpthm phitit teteinblM a 
aeroU of paper rolled up at the ends %c ta i^Plm 
to the modiHion that euppoite ^ co«^ ^ 
used to mtewor decoration |h artteWeture 

the expression denotiuLthe ov»d or elliediOw figurm 
that are rarved on etdumha and other paw of atn«p« 
to woeiTn hiraoi^hde ifiKriptton* m dWwdntktoda, 
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!?^'‘'<i'?fir«.M'iiBi., -Uhow iat .laa^- 
:;;:,£il»t «re u«uaU in flamwl, 

; :»oi tin, paste.bofli'd, 

w ate empfojed, 'Pox 
’ sporU^ parposes, cartrid£e8 are 
; xtiiMie W contJUBiDg a quantity of 
stiiaU Boot iwUhont powder. In 
tbnae tbs outer paper corerin^ 
oOBtains a wire network, a eharffe 
of small shot intermixed with 
bone-dust, and at the end a wad- 
dmg. These cartridges bear the 
name of wire cartridges. The ball 
cartridges made for the rides of 
the present time contain powder 
and a conical bullet. The powder 
is protected b^r a number of folds 
of the paper; roiuid the ballet 
there are only two folds. In the 
annexed woodcut there is shewn 
a section of a ball cartThlge, as 
Bsed for the now obsolete Enfleld 
Bide; at the base there is the 
hollowoonicat ballet with its plug; 
abore is tha powder. A uiank 
cartridge contains powder only. 
The number of cartridges kept in 
the llritisb military stores i.s very 
great, probably nearly a hundred 
thiildBQS, At the present time the best sporting guns 
are-pu^ npon the breach-loading ptinciple. The 
etKetndgefor thage weapons is necessarily of dill'creni: 
forsoattOB to that 6f the niuzsle-loading cartridge. 
Thetp BBB three chief varieties of breech-loadrng 
eeantsad^ In-the tTniversal Cart ridge the perenssion- 
<s^, the ifsinpowder, and the shot are packed in a 
Vfptr covering. In the second variety—the 
vJssrWdg*—‘.he envelope is lormed of a light 
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la the third kind—the Green Cart- 
*»%e,i—W'hh8t Is the strongest of all, Uie envelape is 
ilnaatiid «f.« steouger wire network. The annexed 
£|paiss eh^S Jl Bnmtodind eeetimi of one of 
alny kiadiixif feiwe^lfkadu^ cartridges for sporting 
ghssi.'yjs * brass pin, which, os being struck 
lif'th«:h<uiHiiwr"o|' tha {run, is drlvcrr down upon tbe 
pet^uhh<8<yj(|^ whereby tbe guappwder ie) is oi. 
plodcd, hudABsaimt propsllsa from the gun. The 
end of fita pcfl^Mga 4» cl«w«l iip ljjr * bri0» capsole, 

' ■ ‘ . ®d '■ ■ 


shewn at e, Big. 2 shews Hie mpHujs of the Snider 
Oartridgat «, a brass'tyrilhiibt oohteihtqf loop ; 
nhrtaj c, paper bed; 4, ‘inJii -fs.fewisrT/. 
lubricatorf w, plugj A btdlet; i, «iMSf jb'patw ease 
of Iwess foil; A, ooppar s#M} V^^^etew} wbhanty 
lu bnOol. I 

OaaxBt8aKPar«Kiaas>teong|y^«uwBSl&o^^ 
which is eidled by this nsitta, teMa» A 

the first instance, for atildian' oartnigM- ‘its coogh 
sarfaee causes it to be extejaHtel^ amt Mms, 
srebiteote, and engineers for thmr drad^gm ' 

three kinds of this paper,— 

l^'neers’ Cartridge, and £)anbled|t^aeers^'i^BHp^m ^ 

Cakbu, kai'-rim (from Caria, in Asia, it iHAtg odh 
ginaUy fonod there), in Dot., a gen. of piaiit* 
mg to tbe uat, ord. VmbeUiferai. 
is the common caraway, a natiite of mOhi ^ 

Boropc. It is largely cultivated in. Bese* 
commonly called seeds, which have a pleasaathdawy 
and a warm aromatic taste, owing to toe pnwsttae qf 
about five per cent, of volatile oil- They am 
used in oonfeetiouery and for fiavonritig cakss. . V 
oil, obtained by distilling tlie fruits with sratn^ is 
used a.s a corrective adjunct in medicine. 

Cakpsclk, tdr'-iea-fcl (Lat. ccir»ncaZ<f,.dini. of earn, 
a««b), in Anst., is need to denote a smidl piece At 
flesh, or a little fleshy exorescooce; heneC the.Wih*!-: 
c«te lachrymalit, a small fleshy glssidtfcinin bhdyj. 
situated on the inner angle of each eye. . / i 

Cabcb, Jtd'.j'w* (Gr. kai'o, the hemi), ia Itsdii ^ 
notes profound sleep, or lethargy (which swflii; 

Cajuviso, kiir'-eiiiff (Sax. eearfan, to earrq]). js tSBBi 
more particularly applied to tbe production hFugiga'irib 
fruit, flowers, and urnametital work, from pWraw # 
wood or ivory, by cutting the same into tl» dAirisd 
shape by menus of chisels, gouges, sawst and flle«: ctf 
the neoes.vary forms. Tbe art of ostrini ^ 
“sflulpturo" when stone is the material 
and “chasing" when the vvork is excouled 
The ancient sculptor.^ of Qroeoc, and those of )|)Fxa»* 
tium in iator limes, cxcefled in carving in 
maguillcent cups, cruckliies, and other works gt iet, 
were produced in this material in Italy and tihoS^w 
Countries between 1200 and 1000. Tfao 
Chinese are famous for their delicste aud tdsSritto 
carving in ivory to this day. MagniticenispeohBChS 
of wood-oorvitig are to be found in thft msjanty. of ' 
oathedrala aud churches in the Gothic style of iWohlk. 
teeture erected during the middle ages in &)glgttd iS'bfl 
on the Continent; while Windsor Castle, Hiunpton • 
Court, 8t. I'aul'sCath^dral, and many of thB residaiMieB, 
of tha noliillty, are enriched with work prodtthid 

the chisel of ti ririling Gibbons, a carver of cbsslttetablw 

repute, wild cx ’ciled in the produotion of frail Ahd 
flowers, and fluuriahod between 1070 snd.ljl^: '3?h» 
art has 'men revived to a great e,ltont in th* 
day; (ind some beauiiful carving in wood ibky' Ba seek 
at the Xtfw Palace at IV^-stnunstor, lUostJ^ «x;eetti«d 
by mschiucry contrived for the purpose, 

;St. Michaefs Church, Cornhill, apd tw «h»^ bf 
Jesus College, Cambridge. The Swiss ar* «XttVttM>|y 
ingenious in carviug ahimtds in soft wood,, n^toit 
figures being produced by cotnparsttTely fm im^oa : 
of the tools einpioyvid. A very efleoiive Imitatioa of 
carving in oak aud dark wood is made in gottit^isrdhn 
and leather, which is softened and pressed ttt ntoftlds 
prepared for the purpose. The Kuwlwora idfWifflWd, 
and one Unow’n as Stevens's-sidebtiard, made Iv Mt. . 
John Btevens, of Taunton, the fonnsr rf wltiw Wa* 
Shown si the Bxliihition of 1051^ aud Hut laftar'iatnbt 
of 1863, may be cited as affording good ^ 

modern artistic skill in carving in wood. 
last twenty years tbe application of tnacfa»mgollMS 
carving of wood hss been brottglit ltosftawwtfNisqf 
perfeetion. A pattern of the workyto be q«WlAia» bn 
tbe first instance, prepwrsd hy 
the machine mokes several Oppisapfft smnftgiigoa^. 
The work can ouly be executed by ^iwaot^ il^ 
a state of forwardness, after which it most bo'ffidHfed 
by hand. In 1846, Mr, Pratt insahtod a hiigfiiig-' 
machine, a description of wfahsk bhgaya to tha iastii. 
toto of itfitish Architects. Hi* tnanhhto oaipbiited 
the tiriiiciple of the hsthe, the drill, pmto* 

graph. We have been unable to obtsih tbeariginhl 
accouiit of this invention, wd ikentton tHfmnr.tJto 
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ft)ilo»rtnB desoriptioB fram 

“ The raaterM in wdrfdii *» 

fiiad os ft f«bU^ wMoh twtiAOtt ft ftffttw. 
oetisf is 1b» ftHOiwr of ft' oeftiftrfw, rt to *« 

«rm, ftbo vnrkiftff onftoM>t«,.ftsd » »•«« to iwolwe 
t^a» fffMt vdo^y. 'fcy ft i«rti«ft of ewt Uc^ 

the tool, Iw ft donbift itiofftmftst of tft» ftno ftSd tho 
taldo, osA Oft mode to p«i« iftrosih ft&y oombmftUom 
of put ih4^ lUI iit pAwM OTAt 

it. lite of mo dosifts ove dotviftiiiod by the ircm 

pftttoni, Mud llio doptb sod fcxrm of tbe einkiug by tlin 
•bi^fNi and pooi^oft of tbo toed; aud if ft doublo nouM- 
iag )0 two pattoroii sad two tools, and a 

dooidft oporatiosy «TO oftoassary. 37be tool and its 
ponttoB at tbo aod of the *rm oeing oaoe adapted to 
ma OMtloii tf tha iBOuldioft to be ^^odoeed, tiie rest 
>• Dton^aaeiduiaioftli Th» tool rof olves three tboussod 
tbsos 4 mi>Mite,;ftftd tbe wood is ent away in the fum 
of ftftiy floo bnv'ueotii^ like sftwdnat, leanoga smooth 
aewfafte bohiftd it/' d'he i>est.«oiiti'iTe(i and most 
att«Mi*ely oftsd oarriog-machine is that iuTeuted ftud 
patftihM ay Jfr, Jordan in 184S. This machine has 
aidoa tbat 'dt0 been constantly employed in carring 
tbo d««or*tflm,',ff)r the interitir of the llonses of 
-FarUanadiit. Mr. T. B. Jordan, the engineer, in do* 
aeiihhMi; Ids iorontion in Ure's Dictionary of Arf4, 
iUatuff^ttret, md Minn, thos prefaces his explanation 
4^ tba wo,i4dQg of his maehine “lu principle of ac- 
tida imdits eonstraotiou are widely diSereot from that 
aboro ddsoribed {Mr. Irving's), and it is capable of 
copy^ any Idarted design which can be produced, 
SO fs* as tliat is possible by rerohing tools; the 
SiBOOth&eitl of snrlftcc and sharpness of ilnisb is 
neither possible nor desirable, beesnse a keen e^ge, 

; ipiidad by a practised hand, will not only produce a 
'bott^ doieb, bnt it will accompli^this part of the 
WOi^k ftt less cost. The only objoe^jUpsing machinery 
is to lessen the cost of productjHKf t<> sas'e time ; 
Atod in approaching towardt tb^Hwh of a piece of 
■iiOlByiBK, there is a time when faSAw progrese of the 
i work on would be mnm iolmensiTe than to 

■ sand. This arises from the necessity of 
tools towards the llnish of ttto work, to 
to its sharp recesses, and the noceasarily 
fhJfih these cut away the material; it is 
a matter of commercial apecnlation how 
[fable to dniab on the machine, and when 
into the bands of the artist, so as to se- 
atest eeoni^my. This depends in a great 
>n the hardness of the material;—ruse- 
box, ivory, and statuary warble slionld 
very nearly to ii finish; but lime, deal, 
v;*adoth«r soft woods should only be roughly pointed.” 
■’“The Mrangpments of Mr. Jordan’s improved maehitie, 
tha dotftita of which are delineated at figs. 1, 2, 3. on 
I’lft6oBXSlt''II, and XXVIII., may now be described ;— 
Fig. TiS ft ^n, tig, 2 a front elevation, fig, 3 a side 
olOvfttioft. Tijc same letters of reference are used to 
dosotatiio Same parts in everv drawing—A B C I) is a 
east-hron frame, lormiug the bed of the machine ; the 
appsf portion of the sides A B and C 1> is planed 
pernotly iftraight, sinnolh, and parallel, nnn ther 
SO*W^ ft talbway for the wheels (B, B, fi, H) to run 
tcftti are mounted between centres, whicli 

aiW frame 1J K B, and are so adjneted 

BsftoUMps the steady motion of the frame in a hori- 
S 0 Dt)|^; j^ne, and in the direction of tho lower rails 


.onHyrMNiO P is the floatiiig.table, or chuck, of the 
mftmofttlia which the work and patterns are attaclted; 


miMx 


upper of. the frame 1JS B, the like precaution 

of mebMjnstment being observed. It will readily be 
ssftft f|uit this arrangement gives the workman the 
ItOWsr: of tnoying the work about in every possible 
dintetioa in a horiaoutal plane. Other details in the 
' cftt^^ptiDs of this part will be better onderatood 
afler^^ wdiole has bwu generally described: i, 2 , 3 ,4 
gift t%daapportolor the vertical slide and other parts 
coftturatad with the cutting and traeieg apparatus; 
, ft, d fftvwift J^lde I and ?, ft a hnt cast on the slide, 
whitdi Baa a |C through its Whole length, and to 

Wfai^ ^ iwMatd<^ for the mandrSa {9,1ft,Til at« 


^ T,{ip(> revplnUona tine pattOM mgr 
Ig it treadle, whiehte roaifllM^ 
warhmw'ft foot, «ad anrew to xaiise anA 
ottthmi tM eoBBattioBwBh the hotiaimMl 4iar«tnT> 
jftg ]3t«inttl«i^ja Mftldl w AMy fthmm ift the'dcsMf' 
ingib The WdgStv ftre ftooanMtm^ 
rive alMe iwd paris eowneeted with whkh, esh- lift 
varied at {deasore, aecordiag to the namWof iMift- 
drils in twe; 16 re a st^-ecrew’,WMtdt«»gBlMfe;the 
rangeof the sfide to wbioh it is fixed;'.fo'tidttitiid)^^ 
-tarain'its btftrini^..' Itjpaeaw^thimi^ftAree iMddiK 
tho bracket (Id}, which serves aft a stop to the lodlc^* : 
nuts (17 and Ift), and these may be IfxeA ott any’part : 
of the screw, so as to deteriiiine the diatufoe through 
which the Slide shall move. In very large BWndttowMt 
is reqinisite to introduce eotne meehsoiem anmtgfNMBt 
for gi ring tho workmen morOoommaf&d oyer this yttoM* 
meats of the fioating.table ; and Iflnd-thfttfthiaftrBiB 
the drawings couvenieht for the parpom y/bat it is 
obvious that several modifications orv toft' 
pinion, or the screw, may be naod wifh ftesMy'thftaMlBte 
effect. The arrangement shown in the dfraWl^ Otat. 
Biats of the steering-wheel (V) and ita aai^ wluitih 
passes across the centre of the lower nffiiAg^Admm, 
and is furnished with a drum of three or fbw'iaditeft 
diameter, about which is coiled the centse poidtoio of 
the wire line V V, while its ends are itxea toaoRWa' 
(W, W), which pass through socketaftast.on the Aoftt- 
ing- table; and cuuseguenMy tumiag'thc ataaring-a^eel 
to the right or left will give a corresponding me^do to 
the work just inside the steering-wheel: and on the 
same axis there is a small cogged wheel (X], Whi(Sfa 
serves to fix the axle, and, conseqoently, to sf em t tw ' 
motion from right to left, whenever the dfttmt (Y) Is 
dropped into its cogs. In some oases, aa vEhara ilui 
floating-tablo and work ore very heavy, ttlBaylMrda> 
sirable to move the table by the steam povrer/aft'hf 
the following vnamier :—Z Z is an endiess band paftatau; 
over pulleys fixed to the bed of the machine, to amlaS 
a slow motion is communioated from theficat nmrnr at 
a a ; it passes through the jaws of a clamp (6), 'wh$^ * 
is so arranged as to allow both sides of the band to 
pass freely when the handle of it is in a Central pend- 
lion, and to clamp the frame to the right or left portion 
of the band when in either of those positiops.. Of 
course the result of this is, that when the 1<A povticm 
^ clamped, motiun is giveu to the Work in lihatdiriHa* 
tion iuwbioh it is travelling, aud the opposite ditrefthM 
is obtained by reversing the clamp; bnt the‘hand itself 
always travels in the same direotiuu. Fig. 4 is « feost 
elevation of a part of the machine, with the ft'ddilfims 
requisite for cutting ou the round, with a Mdo Movatiloii 
of the headstocks and turning-plaie, &e. A, TI ropra* 
sent headstucks, which are fixed to the fioaring4ftblo 
for the purpose of supporting the WOkk bofSHMB 
ceiKrea, in order that it may be carved o» ovoiy aide: 
several pairs of the.se may be fixed on the fable at: emo 
time, depeadeut on the number olpiecesit nititsinded 
to cut. The mandril of A is provided with a wbcftl fC) 
having a screw cat in its edge suited to the edjgO'ffif tho 
screw (/, which, when io use, is plaoed aoraso O&ft’siiid 
of tho tioating-table in the bearings e,< and isattilWtod 
to gear with the wheels of all the front headstooim in 
use; the back headstocks (l!) are fixed toMietabio 
exactly opposite the front ones, and are asftd for sup¬ 
porting the other ends of the pieces of work and pat¬ 
tern. When the table is thus fitted with xta hsafistucka 
and work, supported betweeu oeutres, any motlfth' 
given to the wheel M, wbicK is tfac.beadftf thftlacgh: 
screw, will move alt the pioces of: the w«kk ^»ogh 
a centro angle, and present anofhear time of ft in lac 


JImViltni 


from time to time, and the cutter made (o epenth oh 
the new portion presented at each turn, of tltft 
whole circumference wontd evetttually he eawr«dv_ At 
.V there is a cogged wheel fixed on the sohsR'.(f,wi^ a 
detent or click for fixing the Mraw in any tnijoired 
piMition, For some descriptione of work, SB [ 
work, it is desirable to have the: power ed tor^g Ike 
gnide-screw at a gtveu rate whiki the work n eemg 
out, end this is vej^ily aoeowifiirfreft by fh* wheels : 
11, E, F, & being ebown in g«»r. The 


wnnus wm'•menn.xnww .iuv •dicwwHifw tw, xxf mn m, JSl, x , at oemg enown in gear, aee .iuuvb v» —ly 

clamped way rearmed: dieteflees asunder. Motien whosls £, F work in a.eocket cast in the finatinf- 
io giv«B io AhWie maadnis by the band (IS), which is table, abd it may be rworedatsleaMlMw; bftt whm 
driVMtiy uy ftkftoeh atate as to produce Ta use, a wheel of any number iff oogamfty taka the 
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ths oratn* for focing bait*,, 
arate iuMcota wlucb reqoiM 4i,j 

...otaer tlwt to* *ntt«r oaS tnOM 

inM ati tb* ^1^ OPQ u tb« 
I 8 i* the oeatr*, which worJo oa the 
I, u ibowa at 81, ia the Btde elera. 
Owtra 1 * proiided w the other end of 
, a work 00 that of the back headitook, B 
, « laanrieTt which fits into a bole in the wce> 
foont headatock, T U i* the chuck for the 
aMtem, it u fomiaued with a apiil tummg u> 
<* **** plat*, with co)t8 ID ite oircnmference, 

$» 8aat Ihe detent T mav Sr it in any required poBi> 
WMa 'VaMi^ wotk and pattern are mounted in thie 
mtfg Cba Workmao can move it to any ancle about the 
8 W, wd also to any ancle about the ares X, Y, 
aadt ooheeqaantly can bnag the eutter* perpendionlar 
fO e«hry «3e of it except that by wfaicb it» fixed to 
^ droide. Of coorae a number of tbeae taming. 
idiceaiBay he naed at one fiime, as already explamed 
in otter eatea t and when the checks are moved, each 
smn be •ooyed ttrough tte same auela The mode 
flf ohhig ttla inaohme is as follows — l>t us snppoae 
ittat an orilmal esmng has been produced by hand. 
Of whtsii a aamber of copies are required. If the 
mne i^fject is to be often repeated, it wiU be found 
mpedunt to get a metal cast of the onginal earring 
for the pattern This is fixed to the floating-table of 
tte snawine under the trace, as shown at d c / a, 
Ags< k and 3 Oa each side are fixed pieces of wood 
or otter mntensl of the proper sise to carve the sab- 
Obt of, « at h i ^ k, and the number of tbM* 
ishteh can be executed simultaueously u only 
ited by the relative size of tbs work and of the 
gwrta n e. in the drawings two only are shown. 
Hariiig fined the tracer m its socket, and adjusted 
tt* enittrs («, «>) so that they are over the centre 
Bun of the blaak meces,—when the tracer is oicr the 
ewnM Ibw nf the pattern,—and bronght the pomts 
tf ttnw to the same level, the machine is ready to be 
•et m votidn When the cutters are at full speed, 
ttw^Htst he bronght into action by withdrawing the 
pfosmrO of the foot from the treadle, and thus allow 
jhe uutters to come down, whub mil immediately cut 
IMSqr aOnse sopeifloons part of the material, and 
ifoea hf fecaduslly moving the table about by band, 
the tracer constantly floating over the 
acoictnir of tto pattern with tbe foot, a iac simile of it 
la ttuaedistely ptodneed on as many pieces as may 
NMie beem ptu down for the purpose Some of tbe 
lindiai lonns of the cutters are shown at figs 6,7,8, 
XXVIt The outline of the fignres is the 
fhaw «f tte tracer, and the dotted lines show that cf 
mdmgentters Spirals Ofany pitch may be 
nfing the change wheels F, G, fig 4, Plate 
1 gear with the iiaad K, the cross motion 
from right to left being stopped by diop- 
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'lUwkfoaa stiU of eonne 
phmd » * fisTotnalde posittiii,. 
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ns much M posMbie oa that «W% _- — 

the ehumts through tbe nane wtimfk ta meisiciae, 
and so on until all bs* been eompeted. a-Juil, ttqufi* 
foiy ^Patrnt /neeafoms, y^A^ vf. (uilOiqiNl mtoim* 
Omta, toi' rU (Gr. kamm a Id Bet,, aim. 

of plants belonging to tbe na|. ord. lua 
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tdag tt4 detent Y into the cogs ot the wheel X 
igeay pseoes of wood or other matenals as are in- 
nptiim to be eat at one tune are ronghed out u if for 
had fixed between tbe cehtres on the table, 
soft tt he ooraflel to each other and to the bed rule, 
and, 0fi» m centre line of each piece a cutter aiut> 
ahlO foil pendudng the required section of the groove 
idiu|ed on tte bar, before described Fig 6, Plate 
XlCvafL, i3mO* another modification of the machine 
lor twpmjf patterns on tbe surface of a cylinder foom 
a fitt 18^ OF drawing The inventor of this valuable 
rdnaebine specially claims the following 
IB ins inveotkin —Tbe uuproveuent m 
for outting, csrvtag, and engravmg, 
whexm tta MM* and cutters are moving atmult*. 


veotadfourr 



l^tteru and work reapemtieely m one 
pattern end work have tteir motion 
iftiBatter at right noglee tq it j 


of pianta belonging to the na|. ord.JTi^jittMeA 
meiee are chiefly native* of Horth fiiieifolh £!• afo% 
the oommott hickory, » vslnttl* for It* inttaiiv )SM 
also for Its edible aeMS,whieh 
as hickory nut* C oHiurfom** ymlda ^ oar*;jib«|>ed 
or dhpbw nut, which resMahWsthawalBBitiBfinviwr, 
and u known ss tbe peecan nnt. C, jfareitut ymoM m 
edible nnt called tbe bog-nut 
CxsVaudxs, kdr e iF e-dret (Gr plnttlolinnmfiv, 
a woman of Ceryts), in Arch, the term to fo> 
mide figures elotboa in long 
flowing robe*, tbat are used 
instead of colnmns, to sup¬ 
port an antablatnre, Itte the 
male figures called Atlantes 
(See Atlxkxis.) Tbe use of 
male and femme figures to 
support porticos or entahla- 
tores WM donbtlew derived 
from the Egyptians, and dates 
from a very early period, bnt, 
according to Titruvins, ih<y 
received tbe name tbeyetill 
bear to commemorate the 
cowardice wsd want of, pa. 
tnotism shown lt&tj|e poopio 
of Cw^ie, a townuf^reama, 
when Xerxes invaded Greet e 
For this act they were pun¬ 
ished by their fellow country¬ 
men, wbo sacked tbeir town, 
and, after kilbng all the 
males, reduced the women 
to a state of slavery, and as 
the figures cal’ed Caryatides 
appear supporting a beaw- 
burden liLs slaves this name 
was applied to them ic seep the slayMy at tbe wqmnt 
of Ciayee m remem (nance 
CxBVOt AR kur n o kar (from Gr korucn, u^; ’tt 
Bot, a gen of rtai ts helonnng to the ngt, ocd jBeico- 
I olaceee The speci's are large trees, native* «f tl e 
hottest pare* of south America C hefjfrotem is mneh 
esteemed for its timbei, which is need wttipbulitUhfi 
and for other purposes The sepeyeted portiou* of 
the fruit oonstiUile the Souan or Snwsivrow nnfi, uf 
rommerce, tbe kernels of whteb are defleioa*. An 
excellent oil may be extracted from ttepi. 

Cabtopbim ACM, katrt Q^lai'-et’e (<^x toowwi, 
not, phuUon, leaf), in Bot, the Fink or Gtovewurc 
iam, a eat ord of dicotyledonone ^Umt* In tbe 
sub class Thalam^ara Tbeyar* mostly herbimeoiik 
plants, with siems swollen at tt* jobuhj^, Wtd pppo- 
Bite entire, and etatipuiate leatve*. The power* are 
usually bennapbrrdite, and the sepele, pOtil*, and 
stamens exhibit a qnatemary or qnmaiQ'iiiBhfofdiamit. 
The stamen* are hjpogynons, tt* sntbets igSiwe. Tlie 
ovary is commonly oue-oelled, with frufo two iofrd 
styles Tbe Imit is a one-odled cepMae, dr **my 
fi-cefled, generally with central plaemltih ittiim IhO 
seeds are attached The pla^ of ttn 
natives chiefly of temperate Hud: tgddfrMnm. Wbep 
found in the tropics, they are gdMPwv gU tte glopMi 
and summit* of mountanit, ofMS tmebiog itte limit* 
of eternel tnow Lin^^ gh** tt |MW4 dud 1.09$ 
specieft They possess BO mportaM iNPpmrtt**. Hom* 
or th« wild specie* are ewtau Hiif^ i#m*lt,. 

and eome, narbetdMdy tta *w 

thought to uucu'eiiss tt***imeti;mbf ttnkJ«oew*'fed 



CABXAtinBS. 


. , upoiT them SapaaeMd 40tiaitm, tttittiki* » 
ittneot la tflb machutenr, wShreiu the p^har prinetiue euftsd utt bfsh foWd •* a 

‘ ' fo cttt foim » iwt Fatten or remedy in eyphib. OBg gimtt 
ASfl 




' ' /'t -"“'S' 





klHwdaai ii( iSgpKj^MidJSfhritO^ma, to wlnidt it omtm* 
vicgkM weU'SiKriMd «i;po»»p«cnu pn^ortiM: msoe 
diO ptatft it moiiaaitfy toap.toot, 

foiM of the pUmta ]Mff» tllKniT ftooW, «a tha tpeotes 
of jDfttXMiMt JSU»M. *aldi £«e%»ML lf»M plant* cf tb* 
itrtt of 'tbiSM goner* or* deriveAoS tbo be*utifl^loiuti<' 
oAted !rati(«a«i of •iro«t>«lUl*a, pink, »n4 eetn*. 

, .'Hon.' 

‘ OutvomsteoB, M Bot., » gen. of 

lAmt* txilongiog to^tbe net. ord. XyrtacM, The meet 
nBiportimt epeinM ft oroi^ tbe clove-tree, e 
Of ^|'^b$tioeM,‘bOf nowgiowu sleo in tbelde 
of nnuieo, Btkmti end the '^eet Indie*. The elaert of 
OoioaieTee ^ tdiotuie^esded flower-bnde dried. They 
form e wett-kndwn tp^, end ere mnch used in medi- 
tine on'eeednnt'Of tkeir erometio, etimuleot, and car- 
minetiTepropertie*. Xfae driddtmripe fruits are called 
MotHuir eUvM, end ere need in China and other coun- 
-triee intteed of tiite! ordinary cloves, to which they are 
new inferior. 

CaeTorsis, in Bot., a superior one- 

Ol^led; Dtte-seeded indehisoent fruit, with a thin, dry, 
ttembrahona nerieerp, completely and inseparably 
: nnited with toe seed. The grains or fruits of the 
gretseii, ie wheat, barley* Wo> end maiee, ere ex- 
-einples...:.''' 

, Cxkg6**,:ifcd«re*o'-ftl (Gr.]K in Bot., egen. ofpalms, 
netives ef the Beiet Indies. From the speoies-C.urens, 
sugar. Or jep?e*V> >* procured, and its juice, when fer¬ 
mented, lorni* a kind of toddir or palm-wine. From 
the trunks of the old trees a kind of saga is obtained, 
and this is maeh used as food in Assam. 

Cxsa, kai'-sa (Lat., a hut or cottage), was used in the 
Mrddle Ages for a convent or church; thus Bede caila 
'Whitchurch Coadido MMo. 

Cxacana, Ic^-kaid' (Fr.), denotes properly a wator- 
' fslti Hi wh>w the water does not, as in the cataract, 
fall unihtermptedly foom a great height, but in which it^ 
is hroken at several parts during ita^ll, or itis a water¬ 
fall less than a cataract. It is generally applied to 
t hose artidcial waterfalis that are met iilfr) in pleasure, 
grouads and public parks. 

Cfrn:,'k(^e (Bat. casut, from eaio, I fall), in Oram., 
is that modjilentum which is effected on a noun to 
denote its relation to tbo rest of the senteucc. This is 
commonly denoted by changes io the termination of 
the nonn. iChe number of cases in the declension of 
nouhs rkriee much in different languages. lu Sanscrit 
there are eight cases; in Latin six; in Greek iivo. In 
Ihighrir there are onl;^ three cases,—^tho nominative, 
pussBSBtve, *nd objective,—the last occurring only in 
prouonns. All the other relations of nouns are ex¬ 
pressed by {Wepositions. 

OXM, AmoK OK TH*, was a form of personal action 
called fresppas on Ute case, for redress of wrongs and 
li^iirie* done withont force; os, for not performing a 
IproKtiee made by the defendant to the plaintiff, or for 
speekihg words by which the plaintiff was defamed, or 
for Other miadsmeanonr or deceit. Before the sot was 
passed whitoi rendered it unnecessary to describe the 
satniwof the'ootion in the writ, it was imperative that 
the deelarStioB ahonld be framed to comply with such 
description, ihd many nice distinctions were drawn in 
cases tangihg between this form of action and that of 


or {b.noUeefrtSdis^otionB above referred to; and this 
obscrysjtkiD wm apply to the other five forms of per¬ 
sonal achion*, aseSpt that of rrofrein, which is one of 
KsiT' Hmited applioatiem, and different in its general 
ritamctai^ and he treated of in its proper pface. 

CaKBt PaiNItKl'a, a latge hat oblong frame, generally 
atlMtt thfrty.ibar inohes long, fifteen inches broad, and 
An Iwh and a <inarter deep. It is used by printers as 
A Meeptaela for typea^and is divided into nnmeroni 
eoiDpsnmottts, eacn of which ooutains a number of 
Wpea of the same kind. A prir of oases, as generally 
ns^ in Bt^idknd, eoosisia of an upper and a lower 
erne, wShicA are placed aslope- The Upper ease is 
ddrioed'into ninety-eight " boKee,” Which eontiun the 
l^ge n»d atnall. nanitals, frte ftgntes and referenee- 
msrhai nnd snate other lettera not frequently ns^ 
S fllty-tikies " boxes, whieh eon- 


Tha^mwifr- case'M 
«aitt"'aia':aiBirililr 


points, &«, The 




dii^reUtpriAtto-oBloes. Theboxeain.ibai 
are,of untfomt *»*, w>d ^e letters SM pbuie.^, 
'b«pticsl’'oed^, aa the comparatively xsrii uie we 
makes it mtSkUterisa to tbo eompiKaiim Ahhm i 
':n«!iw*t.,.„Bpt in.the-lower ease .tW'siae^'and'pe,-™ 
of ute noxes depend upon the lettw eot^ritted-" . 

lettaw Wms oooor most frequently is oontoMiH^AeA.. 
plao^; in the largest boxes, and in the most eanveBieHt 
position to suit the eompositor. A* ttolewSU c'oijetSgs 
more frequeatly in Bngnsh eon^position thiht spry otiur > 
letter, the box containing it fr pieced in m Akiddiifr ■ 

the ease, and is larger than any of thU'^mfrA Ta* ■ 
type, or "ietter,” contatoed in aifrMAW 
to mi throe pages of this work, equal to 
types of this small-sized letter. ' . 

CxsB-AxBSBKiHe, hardf • ein^iiig (Angj-^fru, ,l|)* < 
process by which a surface or ouier fiomxM.cdt 
steel is given to iron goods, snbh iw: giAUa,; 
firearms, guu-locke, keys, tools. An. 'I:Ay«iK!|^ 
any artiole which has been so treatba far lUArh 
dttrabie than it otherwise would he, and SofBcM^y : 
hard to xesist the action of a common fils, jSm 
makes it capable of receiving a high degree of polish. 
‘When any piece of ironware is to be oase-hardriSed, it ; 
is first made red-hot in a close case, sormnaded sn(h ' 
charcoal, or the burnt hoofs, skin, or bonri of 
animal, mixed with salt and sometuudB yinCgSig., JStvt 
kept in this state for a greater dr less time, noUdrSimr 
to the Size of tbe article or the thioknese m tha stqm 
coating required. It is then taken out and cOi^^frlP 
water Or oil, and afterwards poltsheA ^ Somstimha 
yellow prussiate of potash is used, which is appuedto 
the iron when it is red-hot; after whidt itishAatod 
again, and then cooled and polished. ■ '' ' 

Cxsx-SHOt, or Cakibtxb, kaise'-skef, * itltoSHW^Af 
mnsket-haUs inclosed in a metri case orcyiJndSr^wh^ 
bursts immediately after leavibg the mUaaliS Of tm' : 
gun, and the bullets radiate dutaserds, or acattsarln sm 
directions, like tbe pellets in a ebargo of shot fisAg' 
from a fowlingpiece. It is very destruotivs 1)0 » hodf 
of men at 2S0 or 300 yards’dfstanee. Oaus-Uhtit sga 
made to snit guns of different eaUbre. Thosa t^sf^. 
used in the present day are caUed t* Shrspniid 
os they were invented by an officer (hO AMpO Of 
Shrapnel. The cose is spherical in fiirm, fikA A ifiiOt 
or shell, and is filled with bullets and powdcB. XtnB- 
plodes bv means of a fuse, wbiefa iguitea wtCsA frm 
shell is tired, and is so reflated that the due may 
burst just before reaching the'body of men astdifra 
which It is directed. 

CxssiKB, koi-seea' (Lat.ea«m«, elmeari, btBentfro* 
genouB principle of milk, which forms a largn portion 
of the curd. Caseine, in the Soluble form^ appenn to 
be iireserred in solution by a small qunttto ™ uQtali 
contained in the milk. In the eoagmated form it is 
readily obtained by adding dilute sutphurie add to the 
milk, which precipitates in the form of A Onrd;. Tha 
curd is well washed and dissolved in caibanato of 
and allowed to stand for twen^-four hours, to let ^ 
oil rise to the surface. This is skimmed off snAuta 
caseiuo precipitated by an acid. The proeSas toto- 
peated a eeoond time, and the cbagiiluia dignstodwito, 
aloiffiol emd ether, and dried. 'W^ith all thms preeaU- 
tioua the caseine atill contains some sauns: mritor, 
which cannot be removed. It is dso^ditaiAsd by 
cosgulating tbe milk with hydrochloric soid. ShUtoMm. 
is washed with dBute hydroohioric acid, ana ffn^F 
with pure water; a glutinons mass it obtrineq, which 
is slowly dissolved by digestipb at 110®, witfc A large 
quantity Of water. The eolution is filtered, ooagiUMM 
with carbonate of ammonia, the, OoagulUm *35*^ 
with wrier, ether, and alcobil, and fiorily 
Coagulated caseine is readily diesdhed by tbe alfc^es ; 
and alkaline carbonates. Gaseine atan unites with ; 
earthy carbonates, and forms inscunbla eomf'eWBd** 

A very tenacious lute is made by mixing potwoheew. 
with alaked lime. The most remarkable form nf 
ulation is that produeed by the aetioo o» ™e seerwjw 
from the mnoou* membrane ef me atomaoh- 
anbatonce fr ealted rennet, and ooni^ nf ^ tOTw 
membrtoe Of the fourth stomach of to* 
and dried. 'W'hen a sohitioh of rennet is nBXeffWW . 
milk, a dense ooagnlum its formed, leawgaM-WAW 
betoa^ AS a thin, cleac, Stoaw-cotouwri liqaia. *lto 
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OhsmcAiS) kaU'-maif (Vt.), in Mil., the term ap- 
|)lied to a Tsolted BhelJ-proof chamber oonstructed 
■m «nj work of defence; with embrasures, from 
whieh':« dre ohb be kept up on the enemy, the 
tuftiUorTmen employed being protected from the 
enemy'e shot and shell. In some fortresses, case- 
meted batteries ara raieod in tiers, otic above another. 
Cwiemates were at first merely loopboled galleries, 
baiitih the face of any work, from which a fire of mus¬ 
ketry oohld ho directed, to prevent the enemy from 
etfecting a lodgment in the ditch in front j Irut in tlie 
present day they consist of vaulted chambers made of 
Boiid masonry, and as lofty as possible, every care being 
taken to promote ventilation and carry Olf the smOke, 
wMch, With the deafening revei beration of the roar of 
the guns, causes no little inconvenience to theofljeers 
and men employed therein. Sometimes they are made 
open towards the rear, or with large massive doors, 
that ban bo opened or closed at pleasure. There is 
IteneTally a hole above each embrasure and acliironey 
tn the top of the vault, which aids in carrying ofi' the 
Kuoke when firing is going on. Casemsies are also 
used for the reception of troops and stores during a 
siege, or as hospitals. For these purpdses they must 
be at least sixteen or eighteen feet wide, and the same 
iti heii^t. Care should also be taken to keep them 
d^by covering the masonry, forming the vaulted roof 
with cement, and making drains to carry off the rain 
that may fall on the earth and turf above the roof. 

CassiIxjiT, kais'~ment (Ital. casamenfo), a window 
whioh opens on hinges fixed to the side of the window- 
frame. Casement vtindows are common in old houses, 
tha firasnes which support the glazing; which is set in 
grpf»T»d bands of lean, being made of iron, They are 
macb used in the domestic Gothio architecture, but 
are more liable to admit draughts than the sash win¬ 
dows, and however pretty their appearance may be 
from without, they are inconvenient within, as the 
heavy wooden frames and transoms of the entire win¬ 
dow Serve to keep out the light and hide the view. 
Thensmeis also given to a broad and deep circular 
moaldipg in Gothic architecture,which is sometimes 
^richea with rosettes placed at intervals, or foliage. 

CABXoua Qxibk. (See Lbpcwb.) 

miss, hUk, in Com., signifies ready money, bills, 
draiti, bonds, aud all readily negotiable paper,' 

Cask Apeonst, in Book-keeping, is an account to 
which nothing ia carried but casUou the one: hand, and 
from Which all the cash payments of the coneern arc 
drawn on the other. The balance is called tbo cMh in 
hand. 'When the balance ia in favour of the credit 
aide, the sCeount is said to he in cask ; when in favour 
of the debit side, mt of path. 

Oaskkw STut. (See Aitaoahpipm.) 

Cahsibk, kath-eer' (Fr. paitter), the cash-keeper, 
one Who is charged with the duties of paying and 
reeeiving the debts of a honsc of business or a society. 
The Qaahier in many cases is called the treasurer. 
CsfSiuerB of the Bank are those officers who sign notes, 
ahd examine them when returned for payment. 
-CASHlxSiKa, (Fr. eatter, to break).— 

wh*'* do cimcer of the army or naw is dismissed her 
majesty's service in c(msec(nence of scandalous and 
ituaniOQS oonduot, be is said to bo cashiered. It is 
dianjiMwl attended with deep a.ad iodelible. disgrace, 
and theoffesder hi disqualified from ever re-entering 
the eerrioe from which hois thus ignominiously oi- 
pedlod- 

CA8iKO,jfcdwe'*4ts (Ital., a little house, dim,Ofcaso, 
a houae), is a Omb-honse or piaoe for social meetings. 
It is derived from the Italian, and was first applied to 
those eman pleasure retreatsKvhieh noblemen in Italy 
tmsny-have at SiMje dietanco from their palaces, to 
which they oonaslonally retire and enjoy themselves, 


, AfteiWarda, the middle classes vsited ia sonihtiei, ted 
| ft»teed sim^r casinos or cjub^hdasss. frdr sodsl te|ioy-< 

meat. The term is also applied to .a htfildi^ iwilitete 

to Or nSsk a theatre, where muritel or 

are held, and where there »e also oOBveirtariOTa iWtd 

billiard-rooins, refreshmeut-aOoma, aKd'BtiehvuliK.vfm* 

sinos are now common in France, Germai^y and o&er 

iiartaofthe continent, aud havS. also bees i&fraduoed 

mtoBngland. 

C askbi, fcfs'-tcf (Fr. cosse), a small box t*r,chest for 
liolding jewels or other small article* of value. TSio 
term is also applied by seamen to asmalt rope fastteod 
to little rings upon the yards; it is used in order to 
fasteu the sail to the yard when itia to be furledi 

CAeQOjs, Mtk (Fr. cnugMc; Lot. cassis, a hdsUaet), a 
term synonymous with helmet (see H»n*Os*), applied 
to a delensiVo covering for the head, made oi^a^ of 
ateel or iron, and surmonuted with a plume, it seems, 
from the derivation, to imply more particulaily a 
helmet aimiUr to tho.se worn by the Greeks ted 
Romans, which covered the head only, and left tho fsoe 
and neck exposed. 

Cassation, Coukt or (Fr. cattation, from casser, to 
annul, quash), ia the highe.at judicial tribimal of FranOC> 
BO called from its having the power to annul the deoi- 
sious of any of the other tribunals. It is not, striotly 
speaking, a court of appeal, bouiitso it does not go into 
the merits of the cases on which judgment has been 
given, but only takes up the legal bearings of the ease, 
as to whether the due forma of prooedare have been 
observed, and the judgment bo in strict aceordnuoa 
with law. When n'judgment ia quashed, the case is 
remitted back to the tribunal uppeahHl from to give a 
new decision. It is a court of appeal in criminal as wail 
as in civil eases. It consists or forty-eight mombers, 
who are appointed by the novoreigij, but who hold 
oflifo for life. It is divided into three BectiOns, vi*.-— 
1. Section det AVimtScs, which decides on the adtaissi- 
bility of the pevitAs or appeals; 2. Seclion d« Cassa- 
tion Mmlt!, which decides upon appeals in civil cases ; 
and 3. Section de Ccutaiion crimtnclle, which decide* 
upon appeals in criminal matters. The court has a 
yiresident, and there are presidents also of each of the 
three sections; but tlie minister of justice, as keeper 
of the seals, ha.s the right,pf presiding in cases where 
it sits on appeals from the cowr« impiriates. Cases of 
peculiar difficulty may Ii6 judged of by the three seo- 
tions united; and the whole oonrt, when presided over 
by the minister of justice, possesses powers not spe¬ 
cially provided fov bj lew; as in censuring or snspeiKi- 
ing judges, &e. This court owes its origin to therevo- 
lution of 1780, and it has been of greet bone.fit to 
France, raaintaming a unity in the legislation, and 
protecting the people from arbitrary proceedings or 
misj'idgmenta ia the other ooorU. lit all tlie cbsngee 
of government end administration, this court has 
always preserved a high ebaroctof for strict impar¬ 
tiality. 

Cassava. {See Maitihot.) 

Cassia, kSsh'-e-i (from Arab, katm, to tear cF, tha 
hark being stripped from the tree), in Bot., a fisn. of 
plants belonging to the iiat. otd. Leffuminotm, 8ttb-ard. 
Ceetalpinieie. The leaflcta of several apedes fbtKUlll 
the important drug senna. Home uncertaintj pravaihi 
as to the speciesyieldiiigsoraoof thecommerinal VoriM 
ties. That kind eomiunuly known as Ahsxandriaitacnna 
is generally Huppo.scd to be derived from <7, 
var, lanceolata, and C. obovata. This is the kind most 
esteemed in Britain; but it is frequentty adultcrtesd: 
withtho Icavea of other planiB, lAti cornmob Bwit- 
Indian, M'eocit, or Bnnibay senna, is soppcted by 
Hoyle to be the produce of 0. Vtei 

folia; Tinnevelly Betina, a very fine kipd, ii'te 
by C. oJJkinpJh, vnr. clongata. The sbovk tllSite 
varieties are those generally used to this 
and are officinal in our nharmacopada*. ^liker ooto- 
niereial varieties arc, Tripoli tenn% from; 
pica; Aleppo senna, from C. obawOiat ted Alhi^te 
senna, from C. aaril-mdicu. AMOtlA dteg,: 
epaia pulp, or purging esmis, is obtained 
nvH of this gen,; namely, O. Jbdnla. 
tained in the polls. 6t is Of a rsddwh-lmielc 
with a sweetish taste, and ptesesaea toteti^o ted |fa^ 
eative properties. The pods o* lO. teodWtett 
to veterinary medicine under tteiiMae of itete-oairils. 
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Oalwia^laark 


Tb» Jb«rk of O. ***»««. 

sn3 like jSovrer* are to ^ use4 for :dyoi»gt yellow. 
5 &e *eed» of ti^sr the n«»e8 of Omoton 

and Cii^atan, are need in ae a retaedy in 

opkthftlmiihe 

£!*«ffltA*»ABK,sndCAsai*-iro»s, (S^e CrwwAUOKttM.) 

in Astron.jaconsteMtttioB 
in the nortkern heinis^cMi> midway between the con- 
eteltotiom Aarijra and Cygnua. It is not far from the 
itorlh pole, and may be diatinguishad by live stars dis¬ 
posed eomewbat in the form of tlie letter M. It con¬ 
tains only one star aboifo the third magnitude, and that 
is not 80 hrUliant as stars of Um second. It is figured 
on the oelesUal globe as a female figure sitting in a 
cbait with its feet towards tlio pole. The name b said 
to be derived from Cassiopeiav the mother of Andro¬ 
meda, who was made a coustellatiun and placed in this 
position for having boasted that she was prettier than 
the daughters of Werwit. Tycho Brahe observed a 
star of great brilliancy in tins constellation in 1572, 
which diMppeared inl674. It issaid to have appeared 
there ih et5 and 1264, but this is doubtful: yet if this 
wore the case. Sir J ohu Eerschel considers that it may 
reappear in 1872. 

Cassock, kSt'-aok (Fr. eaiaque), a hind of snrtont 
or long upper garment, now usually vtom only by the 
clergy, but formerly by all classes. As worn by the 
Bnglisn clergy it is Idack, with a single upright collar; 
bat on certain state occasions bishops somelimcs wear 
pnrple cassocks. In the Church of Home they vary in 
colour with the dignity of the wearer; those of the 
liriests being black, bishops purple, cardinals scarlet, 
and popes white. 

Cassowakt, idii'-tt>-v>S-re{Casuarijit), a gen. of large 
and powerful birds chisely allied to tlie Ostrich. It is 
an iiuiabitantof Java and the adjacent Indian archi¬ 
pelago, and is generally called the helmetcd cassowary, 
on acconnt of an osseous crest or horuv helmet which 
aurmonnts its head. The skin of th| head and the upper 

1 >art of the neck are without feathers, and of an intense 
line and deep red colour. There are also two pendent 
wattles, parity rod and partly blue, on the fi-ont of the 
neck. On the breast is a bare place, on which the 
bird rests when lying on the (rround. In height it is 
less than the ostrich, standing little more than five 



GiSSOWABT. 

feet whim erect. It is, however, robnsfly bnilt, end 
very strong. From the appearance of its eyes and the 
form of its head, tlie cassowary might be supposed to 
be of a fleroe and threatening nature. Thb is not the 
case, as it is ratltor timorons and shy than otherwise. 
When attacked, it defends itself by lucking backwards 
with Us feet, and striking with its short and otherwise 
Wdeia wings. All the feathei-s of the cassowary are 
ttf the tame kind, and of the same colour ; they ero 
cnif de«igne<i I® covering. Its whole plumage is very 
pexmy aappUed with feathers, and, at a short distanee, 
itbieseDta the appearance of a rough ooat of coarse 
kmr. It feeds upon egge, fruit,«uDd succulent herbage. 
1’hn «gg* of the cBiWOwary are greenish in colour, and 
luMra ft anu^ thinner ahell than those «f the ostrich. 
This peauliftr bird, which is the largest known eg- 
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oept the ostrich, is becoming way rare in its iudive 
regions; but there are specunens to be seen bd iaost of 
the menageries of Borope, 

Cassttbacuk, kJs'-se-fkfla'-se-s^in. Bot.^ the Xloddsfi- : 
Lanrel family, a small nat, ord. of plaots sepacatftd' 
from the Znurocew by Bindley. Thereis ordyonefwn. 
—Conytko, which includes nine speeies, aatiiws of 
tropiem regions, and distinguietied mini ttosimics Of 
Zauro-cees oy their parasitical habit, by tbw sMly ; 
modified leaves, andTbythe fruit being inclosed in ft 
succulent calyx. Their uses are unknown.' 

Cast, kiait (Dan.kotfer).—Thetsrmeast itigeQerally 
employed to denote a statue, bust, or thoreSemblanoe 
of anything that may be formed by pouring:pbistei! of 
Paris in abguid state into a suitable inoidd*’It is aloO 
applied to articles of cast-iron and othw inifiOlsi. "Ita* 
nressions or casta are taken from tbe htuiianviaoe by 
inserting paper funnels into the nostrils^ and t^n 
pouring liquid plaster of Paris over the Ihce, which 
has been previously greased, to prevent .the ftdberwee 
of the material employed. It r^idly hordes »Bd 
becomes fit for removsi. The cast thus taken foems a 
mould from which casts of the face may be proenred. 
The process is useful in multiplying copies of vrorks «f 
art executed in marble, arcliitccttusl :detaiU, Ac. :% 
angling, the line with the collar and ilies attaclu^is 
called a cast; and we commonly use thb expresrions 
“ cast in the eye," ** cast of couhtenance,’’ and ‘‘ oast 
of hawks,” in hawking, when a number are let loose «t 
oneb. 

Castahka, hii-tai'-He-S, in Hot., a Kn. of pbunla 
belonging to the nat. ord. Corytaceo!. ThespeiaM wo 
familiarly known as chestnut-trees. C, vtUgar^ of 
vf SCO is the Spanish chestnut, which is much ctutivBtad ; 
for timber, and for its edible nuts, whhdi fonn 
cipal part of tlie food of the poor in the sOuth of 
Europe. C. americaua, a native of the Sortherp States 
of America, ptoduoes a much smsUcr, but ve^ ewMft 
nut. The chestnuts eaten in Britain ore (ddefly bk* 
ported from Spain. ■ 

Cakiawets (Sp. eattaiieta, or castaHuela, proliably 
from castana, a chestnut), a small musical inrirnment 
of percussion, much used by the Spaniards and'Sildors 
in their dances. It consists of two small rowd pieces of 
hard dried wood, or of i vorv, hollowed out w fbe isentrm 
and placed together, with tfie concavities inwards, Wd 
fastened to the thumbs. The fingers being rapidlystrwik 
upon them, a tremulous sound is produced, whu^ 
marks tbe measure of the dance. The use of this 
instrument was probably brought by the Moors from 
tbe East into Spain. It is now fr^nently^ used in 
bullets and operas. The aretalon of toe ancients was 
a similar instrument. 

Caste, kast (Port, easta, ft breed), in funeral,, is 
applied to the several classes or orders into wmeh 
commnuitiet are sometimes divided, with hereditary 
burdens or privileges; more particularly it is Wpfied 
to that division into classes which prevaOs in India. 
Tbe Portuguese, who were the first of Euremesn na¬ 
tions to est ablish tbemsolves in India, fountt there ft 
Tciy strict distinotion maintaiood between tkedifferent 
classes of society, to which they applied the tetrmoesta. 
Hence the term has also come to be applied to such 
social distinctions among other natiane es We, made 
to dciiend upon birth or fortune. The disfinotion of 
castes has existed in society from the very earliest 
times. In Egypt, Assyria, ancient Persia, and oyer 
almost the whole of Asia, it rises beyond the period 
of history. In Egypt the division into castiw existed 
as early as the time of the Pharaohs, the principal of 
these being the priests, soldiers, husbandmen, Wa^- 
men, and herdsmen. In Persia, even before the time 
of Zoroaster, the people were divided into four fl**l** t 
vis., priests or magi, soldiers, busbandasw, and trades¬ 
men. It is highly probable that these divisKWS were 
originally founded upon differences of descent, ana 
that the separate castes wore at first sewiw^ Of 
people. Among the Hindoos society is divide WO 
four castes:—1. The Brahmins, or priests} :8. too 
Csiiatrya, or military class ; 3, the 
cantile; and A the Sudra; or servile dMS. 
mine are reported to have proceeded origraiiUy airw«T 
from the mouth of Bralrina, and **5,®?-*• 
the duties of reading and teaching ^*^S **^^ 
l^iug; and assisting others tp sacrifice. TnW^^t* 
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«x«te»d of m«ni tbatntiilves, aei^ Tufiuitcljr 

hi^or to ^ manwt 'I'to leastdis* 

jvsjpMd >l)eitm to oi]t 0 of tin 8 it 0 ^ order is toe most 
siinpione of enmeiu Jfditbw bod/ per prouert/ 
(d*» Brshtobi o»n %• towhed, eren tooosb Kailty of 
toe trorst of crimes. * men desirous ^ life would 

injure toose bf ; to# did of whom worlds and gods 
perpetodU/ sulwst? " TbeCshati/as, or military caste, 
sprang fltoin toe term of Brahma, and, though looked 
down upon by the Brahmins, they are looked up to 
b/ toe other castes with a veneration only inferior to 
toatlpeid to the Brahmins. It is said that the sacer- 
ddw'Order cannot do without the military, nor the 
s^tsry witbont the sacerdotal, the pro8i»erity of the 
ime.depehding upon the other. It is the duty of the 
’^batiynto defend the people, togive alms, tosaoriiloe, 
do rOad toe Veda, and to shun the allurements of 
sienSBal gratiSoation. The Taisya, the agricultural or 
nmreantile class, sprang from the thigh of Brahma, 
wnd toeir duty is to keep cattle, to coltirate land, 
osgrry on trade, lend money at interest, sacriitee, be¬ 
stow gifts, and read the Veda. The Sudra, or servile 
elnss, proceeded from the foot of Brahma; and a chief 
part or their duty is to servo the other castes. The 
most abject and grovelling subraission is imposed upon 
them as a religious duty, and enforced by the most 
cruel pnnishmeuts. Bo Sndra must amass wealtli, and 
a Brahmin may seize, without hesitation, the property 
efhis slave, Neither are they allowed to read aijy of 
thesaored books, nor to be instructejl in the principles 
ofreKgion. Besides these four castes, there exist in 
India»large class of persons called Pariahs or Clian- 
dalas, who are regarded as the outcasts of society, 
objects of contempt and disgust, with whom no one of 
caste can hold any intercourse. The loss of caste is 
one of the most serious calamities that can befall a 
Hindoo. This, however, results not from immoralities, 
for toe most abandoned Brahmin retains bis rank, 
notwithstanding his crimes; but he will entirely forfeit 
it, and lose ail countenance in society, by touching 
impure food, or some such petty delimjnency. Mix- 
taredfeastra, thougUnotabsolutelyforbulden,involves 
disadvantages upou the odiipring. The dilfereiit castes 
bare bwoma so much intermixed, that the pure races 
can scarcely be siud to exist in the present day, except 
among the Brahmins; and, from the state of society, 
distinet employments can now do longer bemaintained. 

Brahmin who cannot find employment iu hU own 
Bae may d^cend to the exercise of military duties, 
or tillage, or traffic. A Cshatry a and a Vaiaya may also 
hare recourse to inferior employments without loss 
et Caste. The Indian armies are now not confined to 
onCr bnt are recruited from ail castes of the commu- 
idty, IlWm tlie intermixture of the races, innume¬ 
rable mixed tribes have sprung up, who form castes 
among themselves. 

Oasxitujr, JcSa-UV-l&a (Lat. caiMlatuts), the go- 
wranor of a castle or the constable of a fortified 
honta. It was also the name of a dignity or office in 
Pdland, the castellans constituting a kind of lieute- 
rumts of provinces, and commanding a part of a pala- 
under the Ratine. They also formed a lower 
elass of senators of the kingdom, and sat on iow seats 
hebind tim palatines or great eenators. 

CanronUTloir, leut-tel-UW^thun (Lat, caiietlatio), in 
the Muddle Ages, denoted the building of a castle, or 
the forti^ing of a house to render it a castle, which, 
by toe ancient laws of England, required the king's 
•ntbori^. 

Oastzaktiow. hus-fe-gat'-skun (Lat. ccsfipafto), de¬ 
motes pnuisbnient, correction, or discipline. Among 
the Bonaans, eattigntio was applied to a military punish¬ 
ment is^cted on ofieuders by beating with a wand or 

nwitto. 

Cianmro, a term applied to too process 

ot pouxiM; a metal or some other substance, in a fluid 
«r semi-mtid State, into a mould, which is made in 
various wm, and of substances best suited for the 
wmto is to be poured into it. The fluidity of 
toe mtostanes may Im produced by heat, or some other 
sugCBt i b^ toe cast always aolidiflei in the mould. 
Mepreoassts applied to the manufacture of articles 
to tow, bronse, bell-metal, letid, steel, corner, poroe- 
Mb, plWtori md eement of various kinds. The method 
«jf casting canaonn is iron and bronze will be found 
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elsewhere. -(See OanHoir-} The; process adopted in 
casting statues in plaster, and making ornamentalpotv 
tery and busts in Barittn Ware, diffem material^ from 
tost which is used in forming metal Cutiags.' B«^i; 
process will be found described in the xtotide of'tlmt 
branch of urt to which it respeotiv^y belongs; (SeS 
.PoKCEOiiiv, PoTTSST, BootMCES.) The proeets.'bf 
forming or founding iron oastinp of ^eat eize,’and 
bells and statues iu beU-metsl and nconse, will be {bund 
described under the head of PoTumrso. 

Castino Votb, is the vote which is given Ig' toe 
president or ciiatrman of a meeting when the votes 
on each side are exactly equal; and thus tUe point 
at issue is decided by the casting vote. Sometimea 
toe chairman has a casting vote in additioii to 
his vote as an ordinary member; at other times, ho 
has only a cssting vote. The sjMsaker of the House 
of Commons has onlv a casting vote, and when, as has 
sometimes happened, it is necessary to give it, it is 
generally on tluit side which will admit of the question 
being reconsidered. 

Castle, tai'-l (Lat. mMhim, a fort or small oampl, 
the name forriierly. given to a strongly-fortified build¬ 
ing inclosed by walls, and intended for a place of resi¬ 
dence, calculated to afford protection against the 
attack of an encm v. The buildings to which this term 
is applied were chiefly the residences of the nobles 
during the Middle Ages, and were erected in the reigns 
of the Norman and Plantageuet kii^ while the feudal 
system existed in this country. (Jostles are said to 
have been built in many parts of .England by the Saxons 
and Danes, but they were not of the strength and size 
of the Normal! castles. The Homans erected many 
strongly-fortified camps in various parts of the country, 
called cnstelUi, which were garrisoned by small bodies 
of'troops. These were afterwards used as works of 
defence by tbe Baxons, and turned into castles by the 
Normans by the addition of too massive keep and ber- 
bacan, with towers here and thorp at the angles of the 
outworks ; hut with the introduction of the feudal 
system by William the Conqueror, that monarch and 
his followers, among whom the country was iiarceUed. 
out, commenced the building of the castles whose 
picturesque remains give additional interest to many 
a bcautitiil bit of English scenery, and are intimately 
associated with historical events and legendary lore. 
The erection of these baronial fortresses was effectively 
continued iu tlie succeeding reigns, no less than 1,115 
having been built in the tronblona times that marked 
too reign of Stephen. The great strength of the oasLlc, 
and its capability of resistance to the imperfeot artillery 
of the dav, consisting of the trebuchet, balista, man¬ 
gonel, and otiier mnehines, from which stones, darts, 
and fireballs were burled at and within toe walls, ren¬ 
dered the barons insolent and oppressive, as they eould 
not ctily defy the forces which a neighbouring barou 
might lead against them, but even those of the king 
himself. The unfortunate Saxons and people who 
were held in thraldom, passing with tbe Jand itself 
from one master to another, were obligea to labour 
at the will of the baron who owned the district, iq.the 
erection of these strongholds, which afterwardi’be¬ 
came the scene of many a deed of violecce aodwrang; 
and, indeed, the insolence and lawless conduct Cf toe 
barons attained such a height, toat, in the reign cf 
Henry II., no one was permitted to erect a castle 
without tbe permission of the crown; and this was 
seldom granted without sufficient canso, for the castles 
had become the retreats of ruffians who menaced tb* 
life and property of all around them whenever an Op¬ 
portunity offered itself. The baronial oastlC, however, 
often formed a nucleus for a town, and many a pros¬ 
perous and thriving English town and city can trace its 
rise from the few mean dweUings that a noble's 
tainers erected aronnd and close to the castle of toeto 
feudal superior for the purpose of mutual security and 
defence. The princinu parts of the Nomtan dUtm 
were the keep or donjon, the courtyard or bafley, Mi to 
was sometimes called (see Bailst), toe walls tokl idr- 
rottuded the oourt, the barbacon Or gatehouse- (ZM 
Bakbaoar), and the ditto or moat, dometimto fh 
inner court was made withiu the outer one, immailiattor 
round tbe keep, also surrounded with walls, stotom 
served as a second line of defence wbeu toe eBem/Bal 
taken the barbacanandoeonpiedtoeoatorcottrt. Otit* 
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feuildinga wore abo »dd«d to serve as a dimeU Btoblfi)) 
and for soWen, «}th a mound oetween the ‘ 

barbaoan and keejs from wWohit is s«|»potod that the 
baron dispensed jnrtioe to bis retaiuMs; Ime beep was 
usnativ a square to wer‘of eno'**o^» strength ; the walls 
w^from twrive to twOTtyj^t Inth^nees^ the base, 

mottoted b]fbattlenieDts. A narrow ^ndin^staircase, 
generally in one Of the angles or a projecting turret, 
gave access to the first iloori where tne entrance to the 
Ulterior of the oasUe was sitoated. The chaiuberawwe 
email, and insi^ciently lighted by narrow windows set in 
deep emhrasores. The walls also oonlained small cham¬ 
bers and galleries hero and there, and staircases giving: 
access to the battlements. These passages were loop- 
holed, to admit the light, and for purposes of espial and; 
defence. The keep was generally buttressed, and had 
circular towers or bastions at the angles, one of which 
roee above the rest, to afford a lookout-post for the 
warder or sentinel on guard, A good example of the j 
old Norman keep will be found in Norwich Castle, and 
those of Hochester, Oouisborough, and Newcastle. 
Sometimes the keep was built in an angle of the outer 
wall, sometimes entirely within it ; and it was often 
erected on an artificial mound, like the Bane .lohii at 
Canterbury, which probably derives its name from 
having been at some time or other surmounted by a l 



mon hall, with small w-itbdrawing-rooms or private 
chambers alteebed. The second and third floors were 
divided Into apartments for the owner of the castle and 
his family, and sleeping-chambers for his guests and 
domestics. The arrangement of castles tUatwere built 
•t a later period, such as Windsor Castle, Kenilworth, 
■md others, was more complicated, and the buildings 
covered a greater area. Jousts and martial exercises 
were earned on in the court-yard, the walls of which 
were strengthened with towers and bastions, furnished 
witli battlements, loopholes, and machicolations. The 
barbacan formed a fortified entrance to the court-yard, 
with a portcullis and necessary defences. From llfis 
the drawbridge, which afifbrdcd the means of passage 
over the surrounding moat, was raised and lowers. 
The Scottish fortalioes and ^el-honses, particnlwly 
those <m the border, were notwf the size and strength 
of the Knglisb castles. They consisted chiefiy of a 
square tower with battlements and bartizana (se« 
46X ' , ' , ' 


BatowiiW) t it was surrounds by a moat whenever st 
waS; possible to do Sor and: every advantage was talma 
of-its natural position to secure it from attack w stir* 
^se. In the acoompsuying ifinstxat^ d^icting « 
Norman castle, and copied from Grose’s “Military 
Antiquities,'' there are shown the ebapel; e, tbs- 
stedile; d, the inner bailgy; r, the outer bailey; /, the 
barbacan; c, the mount; S.thfi lodgings of the soldiers, 
—^Bef, Sn^ish Cscfopieifiu—Arts and Seicfioes; Bgit-' 
ton’a Architectural Antiquities i Bayley’s Ancient CStwGss 
0 / lEngland and Walee. 

CxSTOB, the Beaver. (Sec BEiTEB.) 

CabtobOii,. (See RiciJfUS.) «* ' ■ 

CAsnAUWACSai, ka«-u.«r.tn.at'-se-e, in But-, the Beef- 
wood fam., a nivt. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the 
sub-class Monochlamt/dem. There is but One'geUUsi-e- 
Coeuarina, which includes about tiirtydWO specif 
principally natives of Australia. They are vcry-pooulia* 
trees, with slender, wiry, drooping, jointed, nrauebeSA 
which have no evident leaves. The name Beefwooa 
was*suggested by the colour of the timber rraembling: 
that of raw beei. The wood is also known under the 
{names of Botany-bay Oak, Forest Oak, He Oak, aUd 
She Oak. It is imported in considerable quantitito; 

I and is used in this country for inlaying ana mtoquoe 
terie. 

Cascietbt, IvV-K-is./ra (Ital. Span, carwfoto ; Fr, 

' eaeuUte ; from I>at. catut, a case)^ is that braUch 
ethical science which professes to deal with easM bf 
' conscience. It lays down rules or canons difeotiftg;im 
bow to act in all mstteri of moral doubt; whether and 
[how far an obligation is binding Upon ns, or may b» 

I relaxed or dissolved, on account of cOBoomitantdivJ 
I cumstances. Its rules are drawn from revelation^ 
reason, the canon law, authority of the fathers, Ad- 
Tills science has been chiefly cultivated to the Boman 
Catholics, and was mucli studied in the Ifith and Ifltti 
centuries, especially by the Jesuits, being adnuTsbly 
calculated to advance the policy of that order, Tbe 
confessor, who was able to lay down exact rules nf 
conduct, end to decide which was the greater of twe 
sins, obtained a great power over bis penitent. Indeed, 
the science has been said to have nod its origin t'in 
the distinction between mortal and vguial sin/' andbsa 
not inaptly been termed “tbe art of quibbUngwitii 
God." This science, however, has been onltivated ill 
the Protestant as well as the Boman OatboUc church, 
and there was, until recently, 0 . professor of casuistry 
in the Cambridge university.— Sej. Mayer'sBiiiiiofAeca 
ofCaniitis, where they are arranged under the threO 
heads of Lutheran, Calvinist, and Boman. 

Ci.SFS BitLLT, lcai'-»mhel'-li (Lat., tbe cause of war), 
is (he reason assigned by one nation for goiog to war 
with another. 

Cat, i<if (F’eW*).—It is not a little singular that tb« 
origin of the most important member of this family, 
the domestic cat (FelU domeitinia), should be involve 
in such obscurity. By the older naturalists it was 
supposed that it might'be considered to bo descended 
from the wild cat (Felit eatue-ferve). Modern seienos 
has upset this theory by bringing a tremendous array 
of argument, and battering at ita most vulnerabla 
parts. In its place another theory has been substi¬ 
tuted, and accepted generally by naturalists. It is 
I well known that tbe ancient Egyptians possessed a 
domestic animal, which, judging from representations 
of it on the monuments of Thebes and olewwherej born 
a resemblance to our domestic cot. Moreover, iu tba 
British Museum there is a copy of an Egyptian paint¬ 
ing, which is supposed to represent the eat of tliat 
country eatching birds; and >t is oonjectured tost it 
was trained for that purpose. Tliis same animal has 
been referred to as being not nulikely thepragenitor 
of the domestic cat; and the probability of this theory 
has been augmented by the discovery of a species 
(Felts manieulata) by Bfippel in Nubia. IMs animw 
is said to be about the sire of the domestic cat, om 
D ue-third smaller than the wild oat. EfippeTgave m 
opinion that it must he a descendant of the domesM 
eat of the Egyptians, aud that, at some remote penoa, 
it was tranaferrad to the Europeans by the cont^^ 
rary Egyptiaus. This opinion baa been adr»tea|^ 
many eniinoiit zoolomsts, amongst whom m^.to.m^. 
tiohed Temminck, and Sir William Jardine intotoPUp 
oonntry ; the lattw, in particular) has some very Jagto 
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BiomrestiurlES tb«ti^pra,,il}ct^ xaiiyl^^dp boa^^ 

JPOu^omiiMau. Tberb d^;iudeed, 8«<nan»ieb in'^cmi' 
of Xdppeil’s th«oi^i ptdp:, m tl>« otber haTid, we hsve 
aaitnn&st» otf e<iiW7 calibre diaaenijii^from it.' 
Aa wthoritp whose oauuot be too bigUy esti- 

iii»M ia all that rela^ to Batttral history tbtt!) alindes 
to J^lis Mintieitlata This Spmes, to whieh the high 

asutbority of Hiippel has assigned the origiu of our 
honse-cst,IsititlTarther removed from it in essential! 
soologioal character than even the British wild cat, to 
whioHi it; has heon previously so generally referred;! 
•nd wat, as in the case of so many of our domest icated 
amitm^s, we have yet to seek for the true original of 
^Sanaefnl, gentle, and elegant animal.”—(BeU.ifMfory 
ftf Brilith Quaaritpedi.) Bolins also imikos a similar 
Mtement m his “ Animal Kingdom.” Mr. Bell not 
Only denies the correctness of Euppel’s theory, 
b^ deals a death-blqw to Sir tVilliam Jardine’s and 
Other naturalists' notion of the crossing of the wild 
and tame cat. *' It is sot without much reflection on 
the matter," says he, “ that I have come to the con- 
(flueiou that this opinion of their intennivture, repeated 
and transmitted from one to another tiU it has become 
on nnoontested dogma, is erroneous, and has its foun¬ 
dation in mist^en facts." This emphatic declaration 
front so eminent a zoologist is a little startling; but,with 
adi deference, we must still incline to the opinion that 
thetetermixtaTo of the two breeds is far from impro¬ 
bable. It would seem that the subject of the origin of 
domesticated animals is fraught with considerable 
diffleulty. It has engaged the attention of numerous 
jmological societies for some years, and hut little pro¬ 
gress has been made. The wild eat is found in all the 
■wooded districta of Europe,—in Germany, Russia, and 
Hungary: it is also found in the north of Asia and 
Ebpanl. In Great Britain it was at one time abund¬ 
ant, and met with in idl the woods and forests. From a 
charter gitmted to the abbot of Feterborongh, in the 
reign of Bicfaard II., we learn that the wild cat was 
one of the animals hunted in those davs. Its hide was 
probably not very highly valued ; Archbishop Corbyl’s 
canons (1127) ordained that the nuns and abbesses 
abonld not wear a more cxpejisive apparel than that 
made of wild cats' or lambs’ skins. At the present 
time, the number of wild cats inhabiting England i.s 
not very large, and they are principally found in the 
northern eouuties. In Ireland, and more partioularly 
in the north of Scotland, they are still found in large 
numbers. Pennant’s description of the wild cat is 
Very amusing, although perhaps more applicable to 
the nniinal of his time than out own. “ The wild cat,” 
says he, “may be called the British tiger; it is the 
fleroest and most destructive beast we have, making 
dreadful havoe among our poultry, lambs, and kids. 
It inbabits the most mountamons and woody parts of 
■tbese islands, Uving mostly in trees, and feeding only 
by night. It multiplies as fast as our common cats ; 
andwtcD the females of the latter will quit their do- 
mesbo mates to seek the forest home of the wild spe¬ 
cies,” The domeatic cat is so well known that any 
tocription of it would be unnecessary. In tbo town 
■ad the country, in the mansion of the rich and th» 
cottage of the poor, in the workshop of the artisan and 
the offlo^S of the merchant, this well-known animal 
maybe commonly found. It is of many colours and sizes: 
Qmre is the black cat, the tabby, the tortoiseshell, the 
white, thS slate-coloured, tho blue or Chartreuse, 
;dDn-coloared cat, and a few others, the most bcan- 
of which, perhaps, is that known as the Angora, 
cut, with its long silky hair. As a domestic animal 
if is areatly prized, and its services are extrcmclv 
ValttUMe; but as a comxxmion of man it docs not rank 
Very bighlyi it displays very little of that olfeetion, 
ill^,a1%0hite devofedness, so characteristic of the dog. 
Itwuiorouttaohed to locality than to its owner; and 
tbUru ske uumeront instances on record of its deserting 
» £|Mily is whose sm it has been living for years, 
uu tyiieir rcmovul from a residence in which it has been 
brought iw, uad to which it will return, even though it 
bo-umto ube rols of strangers, Perhajis one of the 
BMist udraivublu qualities of the eat is its extreme dc- 
vo(4^;to its youngs for the^ sake it will brave the 
ambMiti dai^r, and its unrasiness »t finding them 
nmoSedi esly wu few mhintes, is familiar to all. The 
UB2 
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aumiMronB anecdotes of its mafeihsl dixe ahuie Wodld 
fill a volume^ Tbs extraordinaiy artifices it wffl resort 
to to secure its yonog are astouuding, and seem tisnost 
littman in their character. The period df gestatioii is 
sixty-three days, the young remaining btmd hiae days 
afterbirth. 

Car, in Mar., is a term used in various ways, aecord- 
ing to the words with -which it is joined. Its priucipal 
signifleations are the following :~Oai-fttU, a rope used 
to heave up the anchor from the water’s edge to the- 
bow. Cat-harjihigii, small ropee for bracing the sbiwtdf* 
to the lower masts liebind their respective yards. Cat* 
heads, two Strong short beams of timber projecting 
over a ship’s bows on eaeli side of her bowsprit. CSaf- 
lloek, a two or three-fold block, used to draw tho 
anchor up to the cat-head by means of an iron hook, 
called the Cut-lwoh, which is fastened round it, CStif- 
o’ -Mine-toil*, on instrument composed of nine thongs 
of lino or rope, about half a yard in length, iiaving on 
each tUreo knots tied at. regular distances; to tms u 
piece of very thick rope is joined as a handle. 

Caiabavtists, hU-ii-bap-iitis (Gr. tufa, agaiast,ant* 
Itaptiio, I baptize), is applied to persons opposed to 
baptism, regarding it cither as a rite altogether obso¬ 
lete, or ns nppUcabte ouly to converte from another 
religion to Christianity. 

CatachS'esis, hH-ii-l->-c'~sit (Gr., abuse, from kefe, 
against, and ehraomai, I use), i« applied to a flgnre in 
rhetoric in which an improperin placeof apmper feria 
is used. It occurs when, for want of a proper word to 
express a thought, one is added which comes near to 
it; as when it is said of tho Greeks,— 

"They build a horse by PiiHas’ art divine," 

It is frequently used by poets for novelty, or to give 
additional force to tho expression, when the proper 
word is not strocgcuougli; as when .Milton,in describ¬ 
ing the descent of Itaphuel from heaven, says that he— 

'\Sails between worlds and worlds," 

CATACO^ins, hU’-ii-l-amas {Gr. kata, iu tho sense o.* 
"below,” and kioTtlio*, n bole or hollow), vaults below 
tho surface of the earth, used as burial-plneca for the 
dead. There are many of tlie.se .subterriuicun excava¬ 
tions, in the form of long gallerh-s and char.ibers, in. 
many parte of Europe. They are to bo found at Syra¬ 
cuse and Palermo, in Sicily, and in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egyfit, Persia, aud Greece ; sonio have also been dis¬ 
covered in South America. The catacombs of Uomo, 
Naples, and Paris are the most famous ; they arc cut 
out of a soft ealc.'>:reoua rock that is easily quarried. 
Tho cataeo.wbs of Rome arc on the ITa Appia, or 
Appian Way, not far from the city; they are said to 
extend for t s en^ miles underground; but they cannot 
now be explored tor more tlmn one-foarth of that dis¬ 
tance, and many parts have fttl’iPii in, which onuses 
a visit to them tone attended with some danger. It 
would also be liazardous in the extreme to v-isit the 
catacombs without a guide, or to become separated 
i'roni the iiarty with whom one maybe trnvlfesing these 
gloomy vaults and galleries, which wind about in all 
directions, and cross each other like the turuh^ of 
a lahyrioth. The passages are about eight fert iu 
height aud flveiu width; tbe graves are hollowed out 
of the sides, forming three tiers one above another. 
When thebody had been deposited in the cavity assigned 
to it, it was walled up, and an inscription, generally eon- 
lined to D. M. (Deo Maximo), with a few brief particu- 
lars with refereneo to t.he name, ago, and calling of the 
occupant of the cel), was cut on tho atones that formed 
tlie closure of the t omb. At intervals there are large 
vaulted chambers, which form a Centro iu which maijy 
of the jiassages meet, and wliich appear to have been 
used as plueca of worship. They are famished ■witb 
altars, and are ornamenUKl with fresco-paintings, Jp. 
seriptions, sculptured croeses, and crooilixea. Some 
of these uhambers, or chapels, are said to have beWi 
formed by order of some or tho popes of Romo. The 
early Cdiristians used the catacombs as places of wor¬ 
ship aud cemeteries for their dead; but itis most pro¬ 
bable that they were excavated and used for 'this 
purposo prior to the Cljylstian era, The cataeombsgt 
Naples are similar in oonsfcroctioa to those at l^mei 
and were used by the early Christians fqr tbb same ' 
purposes. They are adorned with fresoo-paintiiigi of 
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grestli^hnoas Af ap^SOTMcei iunwigwbi^Jlie palm- I, «ud 8tiri»ig «m^ applied fa> the ikMk 

tree it coDsnioooui as an eittHem of PaaeBtine. Tne tnisi . :< 

(roUetieB of tba STeapolitaa oataoonilM are wider than _ Casii.iiOfitmr {!^'-«-i(]j7(<!h'. fotofepa«, from jtof(tbM)M^ 
t^ose ^ the oataoomtM Boms. Thoae nt Polenno I register], denotes generally a tist or register of H&jtt 
and Syroonso ore obaracterised by greater regularity one by one,—w enumeratiDn of portioalgis. ' 
of constrnctioB, and ore filled with the tombs of strictly and coniinonly,it is applied to U list or 
heathens Olid Saracens as w<dl as of Christians. The of books in a library. A catalogue of eomo soft i* 
catacombs of Egypt are inferior to those of Italy in absolutely necessary in every large library ; but fbe 
siKc; many of them were explored by Belzoni, who plan on which it may best be constracted in a sahjaot 
bronght from thence the sarcophagus of Psammetichue that hoe giTcn rise to much disonssion, and on wfiieih 
the ifowerful, who flonrished about 660 ikO-, mode of much dili'erence of opinion exists. Eoki of the pro- 
alabo8tor,audniostbeautifully aeiilptured. Catacombs posed plans hm its advantages; and there are nano 
of eonaiderable extent were discovered about a hundred without their disadvantases. They may sJl be dsrided 
years since in the bill of Tarchino, about three miles into two great classes,—the olphaic^tcaland the clossi* 
iromComefo.inltaly, thositeofTorquinii, onoofthe fled ; in the former the books being arranesd alphifc* 
twelve repubhos or representative cities of the ancient betioally, according to their authors or MtSes t in the 
Etruria. They arc remarkable for the beauty of the latter, classified in some way or other, according to 
decorations, paintings, friezes, mosaics, vases, arms, their subjects. The alphabetical arrangement posiwnea 
and other archmological remains that have beendis- the advantage of being much more simple, send siCrn 
ooveredia them. TlieontacombsofParisextemlunder easy of oousiiltatiou; hot then people frmiueaay te- 
the city for a considerable distance; they were formerly quire to consult catalogues for books on partioahtf 
qcarries, from which the stone that was used in build- subject^ of which they know neither the author iu» \ 
ing the old city was excavated. They have acquired title. To meet this dimculty various attmnpts at Clo^ 
the name from having been made the receptacles of sification have been made, but all have more or less 
skulls and bones removed from the cliiircbyurds and failed. They have genortdiy been founded upon smaa 
cemeteries within tho confines of the city, which had attempted olaasificalion of human knowledge, iu swa 
become inconvenienUy crowded with human remains, cordauoe with some theory, either of the powers og 
The poasagea present a singuhir appearance, ilie bones fariciions of the mind itself, or of thp order and Sacoefc 
paving been arranged in tlie form of crosses and other sion in which the phenomena of the material woridmay 
patterns over the surfaco of the b ido-walls. Tho remains becoueeived to present thomselvea to itsoontemplalloh j 
of many of those who were so ruthlessly alanghtcred but, from the time of Bacon downwards, aU attempta 
in the revolution of 17v>2 were thrown into the cata- that have been made at discoyeringaBBtnral system of 
combs.—EefV B'Agincoart’s llutory of Art hy it» cUissifying all knowledge have been marked by fisilw®* 
MovumetiU, tCl. i. ' I'br an account of the inultitndinonssohemes that hiyo! 

Catafx 1 , 0 , 1 ) B, k&t'-u-f&tJc (Ital, catafalco, a seaftbld), been devised for the cataloguing of books on any eni^ 
an elevated tomb, usually a temporary structure of plan, we can only refer fur further information to StuA 
carpentry, decorated with painting or sculpture, and works asJ.F.M. Albert's “ReoherehessnrlesBriacipesi 
containing the coffin of a distinguisbed person, round fondamcntaui do la Classification bitdiogr^hiqtiajr* 
which tapers, omarnouts, inscriptions, armorial bear- I’aris, 1617; T. 11, Home’s Outlines fm; the Claesifib 
itigs, Ac., are disposed. It is generally placed in the cationofaLibrary,” 1825; E. A.Ebert’s “ BUdung dea 
middle of a church or Urge hail. The sarcophaims is Bibliothekars,” 1820; Brunet’s”Manueldalibt&re- 
exposed for shovv upon an elevation covered with black (Introduction);. Oenerally, ihe catalogae-mskers now^ 
cloth, and is'laid beneath a canopy and surrounded by in place of attempting to solve some of the kndt« 
candelabra. Some murk or insignia of the rank of the tiost problems that have , ever puzzled the hinins df 
deceased, as a baton, au epaulette, or sword, is placed raetaphysiciaus, content themselves with adopting soma 
upon the eollin. In the case of a sovereign or mem- convenient and easily-understood ciassificatioh of thw 
bar of a royal family, princely or ducal trophies are various branches of literature. It may interest OUT 
mode mse of, ‘ readers that we give hero the heads of a soheme {Wo» 

Cxxai.bCtic, kaldi-lsk'dik (G r. taialeMikoa, deO- posed by Mr. E, Edwards, a geutleman of great expe> 
cient), is a term used in Greek and Latin poetry to ricnce in this way, and one well entitled to apeak wi^ 
denote a verso wanting one syllable of its proper anthority on the subject. He gives |t as parttoalarily 
length. Aeaiahrtic w applied to such as are complete, suited for a town library (3femo&* <ff Eihraries, voLa. 
and hypereatiUeclie to such as have a .syllable too p.SlS, efieq.) Class I. "rAeoloyy.—l, Holy Scriptures j 
many. 2. Sacred philology; 3. Collective works of theolo* 

CATAhKesT, kilt-ii-lep'-ae {QT.kataUpais, from kata, gians; d. Hogmatic and polemio theology ; 6. Cote- 
down or into, and lambana, I seize), in Path., is a chetioal theology; 6. Pastoral and hortatory theology;; 
disease cbaracterizod by a sudden deprivation of sen- 7. Mystical theology; 8. Liturgies and treatises on 
sation and voluntary motion. The attack usually comes ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies; t). jiirorkB rela^g 
on without aiiy warning, and during tho paroxysm the to .ludaiam; 10. Natural tUeoloCT. II, 
patieut remains in precisely the same position as he 1. Collective works of philosopuers, and genersi trea- 
wfts in at the inomcut of attack. The circulation and tises on philosophy; 2. Treatises on ethics, OT moral, 
respiration ore in most cases but little alFeoted; but philosophy in particular; 3. Treatises on metaphysieB) 
occi»ouaUy they are greatly depressed, and are some- or intellectual philosophy in particular. III. Mmcrrsi. 
times even imperceptible. Tho attack may last only —1. Works on the composition and study of history* 
for a few minutes, or it may continue for hours, oud and on its objects and uses; 3. Universal history and 
even, it is said, for days; and consciousness generally biography; 3. Ancient history and biography; d-Hia- 
returas with the same suddenness as it left, the patient tory of tho Middle Ages; 6. General ecdesiastimil hill- 
having no recolleolion of anything that passod daring tory ; 6. Historj' of Modern Euremo geneBrhlly; 7. 
the attaok. This disease bears a great resemblance to Hirtory of Great Britain and Ireland; 8. Modem h!s- 
tha mesmeric state, and, indeed, is so often feigned, tory of the other countries of Europe; 9. History of 
that many have doulited whether it really had any ex- America; 10. Modem history of Atrioa and of Asia, 
istenoe. There can bo little doubt, however, that it is IV. I’olitiea and Commerce, —^1. General treatises on 
sometimes, though not often, a real disease. The politics; 2. National constitutions and treatises re- 
hysterical and melancholic are niost predisposed to it; kting thereto; 3. Treatises on monarchy ; A. onpor- 
and the paroxysm is frequently induced by some strong liameutary representativa assemblies; 6, bn the ad- 
mental emotion, or by some disorder of tho digestive ministration of civil government ; 0. General treatises 
or secretive organs. The treatment will neocssarily on law; 7. Collections of laws, and expository treatises 
vary in each particolOT ease, ^oordbg to tho general thereon; 8, Treatises on tho criminal laws; 9. EoIiUoat 
condition of the patient and tho probable exciting economy; 10. Treatises on oharoh establislunc^, 
cause. Generally, however, the system shonld bo religious liberty, and matters oohneoted thereiritii; 
stroBglhened by nourishing diet, gentle exercise, sea* il. on publio education ; 13. on armies and navies^ 
batbiog, and tonics. Daring the attack tho body their organization, maiuleoanoe, and discipline; .Ifi, 
should bo kept warm end exftted by gentle friction .; on foreign policy, and on the rights, duties, om 
mustard poultices should be applied to the soles of mentofaranassadors ofid consuls; 14. EoBKrtMatof#(S 
the foot, the palms of the hands, and the pit of the and misoellanics. V. Soienocs andArU.—l. TriSfinBlili 
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tm, ^ Boirae^s «ad Mt« diatkmnieB of 

ecieiMio sad itaaMetion* philoaophioftl 

JlooietieB ; 2. Ffar^id wninMim; 3. HatibenMvtieal ani* 
woeii 4 Hoohaaioalartej 6. imdnaval arte: 

4 4^ 7. 4tt 6f tarittaf S. Musical and 

Urtrionia arte ; ft. Medial arts i 10. Bomestio and 
iwwaatire arte. Tl. XMerafttre and Pol^greqihy ,— 
1. General treatteaa on UteratuTe and literary oomposi- 
tiottS, :hi8toriee of Uteratare in general; 2. liinguis* 
ties or pliiiologT; 8. Poetry and tictiun; 4. Oratory, 
or eoUectiona cu speeches on various and misoellaneoua 
sah^te, and treatises onoratoiT; 6. Essays, proverbs, 
•uialiterary misoelianies; 0. Kpistolography, or eol- 
laottosa of letters on varioiu and misoellaneous sub* 
jeotei and treatises on letter-writing; 7. Bibliography 
and literary history of pai-ticolar countries; 8. Poly* 
graphy (£. e. works on subjects extending over two or 
mote of the classes oomprised in this scheme). The 
< works in many of tlicse aivisions arc subdivided into 
•notions, and these frequently into several sub-section.s, 
if the books that they comprise are numerous, {Ste 
BisniOfinavBT.) 

CaXAnoaoi!, in AStron., a term applied to denote a 
list cd stars, in which their positions at a certain time 
are registered, acoordiug to their latitude and lougi* 
tade, or right ascension and declination; and means 
aro sdso given whereby the effects of aberration, pre- 
eession,and natation may be computed, and the position 
of the star in the heavens may bo determined at any 
ttme. Catalogues are also given of the positions of the 
nebulte and fixed stars, and the eloincnts'by which Uie 
ndaces of the planets and asteroids may be determined. 
The instrumeuts used in observing the position of the 
stars, in order to form a catalogue, are the transit* 
nstrument, circle, and sidereal clock. {See Cibclb, 
SmBBSAi. Onoox, TKiNStr-IwsTBrMiiKT.) Acatnloguo 
of standard stars, by which the right ascension of others 
may bo regulated, will be found in the “Nautical 
Almanac." Mention is made elsewhere of the prin- 
ci[Ml catalogues of the stars from that of Ptolemy to 
the present time. {See Astboitomt.) 

Cataltsis, (Gr. kululuo, I dissolve).— 

Catelysis, or power of presence, is a term applied to 
the chemical action that certain bodies exert upon 
ethers, without themselves taking part in the chemical 
ehmnges resulting therefrom. Thus, yeast converts 
sugar into carbonic acid and alcohol, without itself 
entering into the composition of either of these bodies. 
Xzampfes of this occur in many of the ordinary opera- 
titma of the laboratory. Chlorate of potash, forin- 
fttimoe, melts at 66(P Fah., and if the heat is raised to 
108 *^ 811 ., it is decomposed and gives off oxygen; but, 
if mixed with ono-fourth of its weight of black oxide 
of manganese or copper, oxygen is evolved below 450®. 
!l%e term catalysis must be looked upon as merely 
applied to eertain actions, the nature of which is im- 
mofeetly understood, and not as implying a special 
roroe. Most of these actions may be ascribed to other 
well-known causes. _ Mr. Merce, for instawje, explains 
the action of certain metallic oxides on chlorate of 
potash by supposing that the particles of the oxide 
attract the oxygen contained in the salt with suSloient 
force to cause its liberation, although the force is not 
aufiBeieutto cfiTect their onion. (For a tell elucidation 
of the most modem views upon this subject, tee a 
paper read by Brodie before the Boyul Society, and 
.published in part II., p. 759, of tbe I’ldlosopbioal 
Traosaetions.) 

Oatakakait, ki-tanf/i-run', in Mar., a sort of float, 
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teT: which ssrvte M a keel, tho oteer Avro as aidxii The 
rowtsr stands or kneels in it, and paddles With is jdece 
of bamboo. It is used on the oosAt of Coromandel, 
and particularly at Madras, ftnr the otmveyunce of 
letters, messages, &c., to the shipping in the roads. 

Caiabaw, or CATirAir, hSV-^pin i&r, katepame, 
captain), a name given by the Greeks m the Ifilu o^i* 
tury to the governor of their dominions in Itely. 

CATAruBTaiAUs, k&l-u-frij-ymu, a sect of hereticB 
that arose in the Christian church in the 2nd century, 
and received their name from the countiy of .Fh^gia, 
in which they first made their appuarance. Tboir 
founder was one Montauns, a native of Myna, who, 
after his conversion to Christianity, became snlneet to 
trances, in which he uttered what were supposed tube 
prophecies, us did also Priscilla and MaximiUa, two 
ladies of rank who joined him. (See .MouXAUrsrs.) 

CATArnasu, leiit'-a-plaxra (Gr. kateplsuno, I besmear 
or cover with a plaster), in Surg., is a poultice or ex¬ 
ternal application of a pulpy consistence, employed for 
removing inflammation, promotiug suppuration, or 
relieving pain. They are of various kinds, and msy 
be composed of a great variety of substances, aocording 
to the purpose they are intended to serve, beiug emol¬ 
lient, stimulating, astringent, discuGcnt, antiseptic, 
anodyne, &c. The common linseed poultice is in all 
ordinary eases the best that can be used. It is formed 
by gradually stirring the mesil into a auiBcisnt quantity 
of boiling water until the mass has acqnired a proper 
oonsistonoo. It is then inclosed in a piece of muslin 
or thin calico, and applied to the part as hot as it can 
be borne. The bread poultice is also very useful, 
though inferior to the former. It may bg made cither 
of milk or water, the bread being crumbled in, and 
the mass allowed gently to simmer over the Are till 
properly softened, and then beat and stirred about 
with a spoon till of the proper consistence. A cold 
bread-and-water poultice is sometimes used to allay 
inflammation. Among the other substances employed 
in the making of poultices are oatmeal, mustard, 
vincgar,yoast, charcoal, hemlock,digitalis,olom,sugar 
of lead, carrot, and sorrel. Considerable care is ne¬ 
cessary in making the poultice of the proper consist¬ 
ence. It should be suflicieutiy thick to iiiaintein a 
certain form when applied, auli yet to accommodate 
itself easily to the part. 

Cataptjlta, kitt-ii-pvl'-ta {Gr. kafapeUes)jS,n engineof 
war of great power, used by the ancients for throwing 
large darts and arrows against the enemy, as thebalista 
was used for throwing stones. It resembled a strong 
short bow placed in a frame of wood, securely plaated in 
the ground. The cord was attached to a flat pieoe of 
wood, whici; worked on a slide projecting to the rear. 
The bow was bent by the action of « small windlass at 
the extremity of this projection. When the cord was 
suddenly released from the extreme tension to which 
it had been subjected, the recoil of the bow retoi-ning 
to its original position, buried the nrrqw forward with 
great force. The oatapulta is said to have been in¬ 
vented by Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, in Sioily, 
about 400 B.c. 

Catabact. (See Et®, Disbasbs op tub.) 

Cataiuct, (Gr. Icibc, downwards; eoaie, 

I dash), in Hydrog., a precipice in the channel of a 
river, caused by rocks or other olistacles stepping the 
course of the stream, from whence Uie water foils with 
a greater noise and impetuosity. The English lauguago 
has many words that express the different degrees of 
rapid and sndden descent in streams of water, Tho 
term most gcDerally used is/effo. Many cataracts aro 
remarkable for their picturesque sublimity. The falls 
of Niagara, in America, surpass, in size and grandeur, 
all others in the known world. 

Cataubm, or Cotm, M-tar' (Gr. kaiarrkee, I flow 
down), is the most common of all the disordmps to 
which the human body is subject, more parGoulariy ih 
variable climates, like oar own. There are two kinds 
of thi.s disease,—the one a common oold ; the oteer 
influenza, or epidemioeold. (For an acooant of the 
latter, tee IimuiiirzA.) A common oatarrh. is m in¬ 
flammatory state of the muoons membranes of the 
bend or chest. In the former ease it is called cold in 
the head, or eorifza; in'^he latter, cold OB the eh^t, 
or bronchitit (which see). The symptonui of a oold in 
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to dimiantion or low of noeli, dull, heavy 

pain In the foreheedi toflamed #W, encoring, ndd _» 
eligltt impediment to otoMhing. Gcnonilly, it estend* 
aleo to the Oiroat and chest, ocoaeiomng hooretoesa, 


ish heats and stiffness of the joints, l^e nortrils dis- 
obarce a ffuid at first thin and acrid, but which after- 
■wartU becomes thicker, and often purulent. The com¬ 
mon oanae of this disease is exposure to a cold or damp 
utuiosphere, or to draughts, especially when the surface 
of the body is warm or perspiring. It is frequently 
occasioned by passing directly iVom n warm into a cold 
atmosphere, and we believe, even njore frequently by' 
passing immediately from a cold into a warm atmo¬ 
sphere. Indeed, any sudden atmospheric change is 
apt, in delicate persons, to produce cold j but in pass¬ 
ing from a warm room to the cold air, people generally 
take some care, though they are not generally aware 
that the like danger attends passing directly from the 
cold air into a heated room, and, beiiee, do not provide 
against it. The treatment of a common cold is usually 
a simple matter. Confinement to the house for a day 
or two, a warm foot-bath, diluent drinks, abstinence 
from animal food and vinous or other fermented 
liquors, and a dose or tnro of some gentle laxative, are 
usually suiBeient to remove the disease. There is also 
what IS called the dry method of cure, which has the 
advantage of not requiring conlinenient Tto the honse, 
though, otherwise, some might bo inclined to regard 
the core as worse than the disease. It consists simply 
in abstinence from every kind of drink, no liquor, or 
next, to none, being allowed until the diseasq is gone. ■ 
Dr. 'VVilUams, its inventor, states that the necessary 
privation is not hard to bear, and that a cure is ef- 
feoted, on an average, in forty-eight hours. He allows, 
without recommending, a table-sfKionful of tea or milk 
for the morning and evening meals, and a wine-glassful 
of water at bedtime. The principle acted upon is that! 
of cutting off the supply of watery materials to the 
blood, and thus leaving nothing to feed the secretion 
from the inflamed mucous membrane. The best jire- 
ventive against cold is the daily use of the cold hath, 
and this is the best means that can be adopted by those 
who have an habitual tendency to this disease. It should, 
however, be begun in summer, and the water ought to 
bo at first tepid; but, after being begun, the practice 
be continued Ihrougbout the winter. 

CaTasTaoriii!, Iciit itii'^tro-fe (Gr. Icataitroph*, from 
kaia and ttnphnin, to turn), is a turning about, a revo¬ 
lution, and generally applied to the filial turn or change 
of oTCnts, the change which produces the final event. 
In ancient dramatic poetry it was applied to the fourtli 
and last part of the play, or that immediately succeed¬ 
ing the catatasis; the whole drama being divided into 
protasis, cpitasis, catatasis, ond catastrophe, 

Cat-bikd (Twrdiit filivox), a species of Atneriean 
thmsh, of the same group as the mocking-bird, which 
it closely re*enible.s in its vocisl powers and its courage 
in defence of its young. It feeds on fruit and berries 
of all hinds, worms and insects, and builds its nest in 
the most conspicuous manner, generally in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of human bahitatious. It derives its name 
from its peculiBrnicwing cry when disturbed in its ne.st. 

GaTC 1 I-WO»», kaUh'-murd, among printers is the 
word placed by itself at the bottom of each page, as 
being that with which the next page begins. This system 
is now not much in use ; but St is still sometimes em¬ 
ployed in writing, particularly in deeds and other 
formal doonmonts. 

OaTBCHBaxs, hat-e-Iis'-sw (Gr. l-ufeehesrs), is used in 
a general sense to denote instmetion in the rudiments 
of any art or acienoe, more particularly in the first 
principles of the Christian religion. It is derived from 
the Greek xorh kaiecheo, which signifies-to sound or 
ring, and also to ring a thing in one's ears, or to teach 
orally j and hence, etymologically and originally, eofv- 
eAssis denoted instruction communicated orally in the 
first principles of the Christian religion. In the primi¬ 
tive church it was the instruction communicated vied 
roc« to children and heathm adults previous to their 
beingbaptked and adraitte “as members of the Churcto 
The dispensers of this instmetion were called ea/rcAtsfs, 
and the recipients eafeehameat. 
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GdtfnciUBS, is to inetroot by asUng intH> 

liemai to eamminc. In ednoation toleis one ofthohtoit 
tmys of coamCnicatinginstrumoii tb theyoang^ wto 
of diamplinrag fhrir mental powers. Sy this mesns 
their attention is excited and kept op, their knowledge ' 
is fixed in their minds, and they are tonpit 
expression to their thoughts. Unfortan^^, however.' 
the mode pursued by teachers is tod often not *ha* 
stiited for the purpose. Instead of hattog for tbMr 
object the establisiiing and adding to the hnowtodfie 
which the scholar already has, they appear rathto hshh 
upon despoiling him, and making limn doubtful Of every 
particle of knowledge which he possesses: 'toeShddspf 
proceeding being very much like that by widoh aoChr^ 
attempts to bamboozle a witness for the opposito 
It has been well said that "a boy may preach, hut to 
requires a man to eafecAtse,” 

OATxcnisxr, kat'-e-kizm, generally denotes aa rid- 
mentary book, containing the rudiments Of amy aii or 
acienoe in the way of question and answer ; rnore par¬ 
ticularly it is applied to such a work on ibs simmer 
doctrines of religion. Catechisms for childreh riidiildf 
be framed so as not to puzzle and confound, bat to 
convey instruction by degrees, and to proceed front the 
simplest and most elementary principles to .the more 
profound. The earliest catecnisme of the Chnrcb odn- 
sisted of no more than a repetition of the baptismal 
vow, the Creed, and the lord's grayer; and these, td» 
gether with the ten commandments, oonstitoted at first 
that of the Church of England. Afterwards James J. 
commanded the bishops to add to it a 8hort..atid ptoilt 
explanation of the sacraments, which was aocorwogly 
done by Bishop Overall, then dean of Bt. Baul'e, 
approved by the rest of the bishops. This is one of 
the best catechisms in existence, being alike rctoorlc^. 
able for its brevity, simplicity, and freedom^ toOsa . 
sectarianism. The Shorter Catechism of the Westoiin> 
stor As-sembly of divines, which is that adopted, by 
Bresbyterians, and taught in almost all tbesmiooto of 
Scotland, isadmirableasacompcrdiumoftheology.toto 
is much too profound, and goes too far into the re^OOb 
of dogmatical theology for elementary instruction. 

Catbcho, kai'-e-lm (Jap. kofc, a tree, cto, jhtoe), 
called kut or fcafeft by the natives of India, ispropurly 
an extract prepared from the inner brown-coioured 
wood of the Acacia Caiechu ; but the term is liowiqt- 
plied also to other extracts similar in appearance and 
properties. Some of the catechti of comroeree is pre¬ 
pared from the kernels of Areea Catechu, and*Stud 
called Qambir, or Terra japonica, from the Icav^Of 
UncariaGambir. The sabstanceialargelyemployedin 
the arts of dyeing and tanning, and medicinally as tut 
astringent. It is imported in roundish balls of sm^e 
pieces, varying in colour from a pale whitish orli^t 
reddish-brown, to a very dark brown. The dark- 
coloured catechu from Begu is said to bo th^ tbost 
powerful of all vegetable astringents. Catcohn con¬ 
tains a large proportion of tannin, very similar in pro¬ 
perties to that of galls; also a peculiar principle called 
catcchinc. Acacia, Abbca, UrrcAniA.) 

CiTBCHUMEKS, kut-c-ku'-mem, were the loweto 
order of Christiana in the primitive church, and wore 
admitted into that order by the imposition of bands 
and the sign of the cross, the time of their cqnti&U* 
aneeiu this state raried at different times andiu dif- 
lerent places: and frequently it depended Upoai the 
proficiency of the catechumens themsalvea. Tbongb 
regarded In some measure as Christians, yet th^ were 
not even permitted to see the celebration of tha 
euoharist. There were four orders of catechumens,— 
1. The Jixothoumenoi, or those receiving inatruetion 
privately without Uio church, and not yet allowed to 
enter it; 2. the Audicutet, who were admitted to hear 
sei-mons and the Scriptures read in cbnroli, hut not 
allowed to partake in the prayers ; 3. Gemifiecteniep, 
so called because they received imposition of hands 
kneeling; 4. Canmetenici and J&eeii, the immediatO 
candidates for baptism. , _ , 

CATSOonrcAt. Baorosmoir, lu 

is a proposition which aifirms or denies al>solnt«|y, 
without any condition. They are of two lands,— 
such as assert simply one thing of another, as 
reigm ; and imdal, such as assert one thing of sawwtof 
under a certain modBot form, as the king 
(Ses Bsorosmok.) 
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■ ' ; '"'' ' '0»*a«Ma»;. ' V-';':-'-''' •;' " ; OathBttiw Wheel 

Gi>ma<wm, ^eg»ia, trom a«xt dr»va tlm>UKh a plate p^ova^d 

^ ftifi<i 9 pr«e,. l.deelars or ill Log. and Met., is finmg^iM wJtb lulphur, md eofted aeoorct^ to ■»«. 

otimiDi lulled to oa ortangemioit or diatrtbKtioaonaeT The etringg knovra as “SotQW strings" ars^be^ 
oertala beads, of all thatipapbe said or predicated of forviolins. are made at ])ljlan,aodaredistm* 

anx object pfliaroan thought. According to Aristotle, guished for their strength and transj^nsnc^. Ihejr 
who enters fnUx into tjus shb.iect in his " Organon," are generally formed of two separate pieces twisted 
aH the objects of our thought are oomprisea in'the together; and great nicety ia necessary in oofldndting 
followiagtai c^egories JSubftanHeh substance ; 2. the prooeas of ^migation to which they are anlriecteiC 
(^HiuUitat, quantity; ^ QualUa*, quality; 4. Relaiio, lost they become too brittle if exposed for too long a 
relatioa; 6. Ae^to, action; 6. Possio, passion; 7. Ubi, time to the action of the sulphur, or liable to be &e- 
vsbere;. S> Qaondo, wheu; S. Silut, position; 10. guently out of tune if not exposed long enough, 
J2ait^, possession. Philosophers are much divided Larger strings are nmdtt by twisting BOTeraTlengths of 
in opiuiSti as to the utility ot these categories, some catgut together until the required thickness is ob- 
reg(a<dtag them as worthless, others of great value, tained. I'ho iutostinea of ot her animals have been 
According to j^arris, "there are few theories so great, used for making a coarse but strong cord for taming 
su coiap^enaive, so varions, as the theory of these lathes and rnachiacry; but those of the sheep Only 
Categories; in contempialing them wo see whence the have been found to fiiruish strings saitable for ntusicai 
seienoea and arts all arise,—history out of substanceand philosophwiil purposes. 

lua^ematics out of quantity; optica and medicine out CitnA, H'-Om, in Uot., a gen. of plants belonging 
tff quality and quantity; ostrouomy, music, and me- to the nat. ord. Celastraeem, The most important 
sbanics out of quantity and motionpainting out of species are C.cdHh's andspincira, two shrubs flourishina 
i^oillity aud site; ethics out of relation; chronology in .drabia. The ymmg slioota, with the leaves attache^ 
01 when; geography out of where, &c.” ThoCale- of these plants constitute the famous drug ciiUod i-At, 
genes of Aristotle are, in truth, a metaphysical and khat, ot hifta, which is chewed by the Arabs, snd i* 
not»logical reduction, and are methodically deduced said to produce great hilarity of spirits and an agrae- 
uad wmplided by Sir W . Hamilton, in his edition of able state of wakefulness. A decoction is also mode 
lleid'iS works, p. 087. Mr. J. S. Mill, who olijticls to from it and u.sed as a beverage,like our tea: its eifectll 
Aristotle’s elaasilioatiou, attempts another of ids own, arc described as being somewhat similar to those pro* 
HS follows I—1. Feelings, or states of consciousness; duced by strong green tea. 

A the minds which experience those feelings; 3, the Caxuasi, kK-thai'-m (G-r. katharoi, pure), in Heel. 
tXidies OP external objects which excite ail that class of Hist., was a name given to several sects of Christian* 
fetdings which wo call sensations; and 4. the sncces- who made proics.’iions of greater purity in life or doe- 
sions and oo-extsfenecs, the likenesses and nnlikenesses, trine tliaa others. It was chiefly applied to theHo- 
betweea feelings or states of conseiousneas. The cate- vatiaus; but was given attenvarda to various sects, 
gories of Kant are purely subjective, being merely a known in France and other countries as Albigenscs, 
cisssifleation of the conceptions or judgments of the Paterini, Pauliciana, &c. 

anderataudiug. They are —1. Quantity; 2. Quality; Cathakiics, kS.-thar'-tik* (Gr. kafbain, I purify), 
3. Kelatioa; and d. Modality. In the lirst he includes in Med., is a term applied to sudi substances os, token 
unity, multitnde, totality; in the second, reality, nego- internally, cause a special irritation of the intostiual 
tie®, limitation; in the third, substance and accident, canal, and increase the nlvinc evnouationa; in other 
oause and eifect, action and reaction; and in the words, have a purgative effect. Cathartics act upon 
fourth, possibility, existence, necessity. the system iu various ways, and have been variously 

CA*liJf*,f:dt'-«-»d(Gr., a chain), in Biblical Criticism, divided; as, into stimnlatiug, as jalap, aioea,colo- 
isstneiposiiion of a portion of Scripture, formed from cjnith; pcfrigeriiting, us Glauber or Epsom salts; as- 
ooUectionsoutofseveraiauthors; suchasthc‘‘C!ateum’’ tringent, as rhubarb; omoliient, as costor-oU; nar- 
of the Greek fathers iu the “Octutonch" by Pi-oco- coUc, as tobacco or henbano. Ouo kind is preferable 
plus ; the “ Catena Aurca" of Thomas Aquinas. to another according to the circuiuslauccs of each 

CiLX££Ftl>liAU, kiit'-er-pil-liir, the common name individual case, 
given to the larvse of the lepidopterous insects, butter- Catkmba, ka-tke'-ira (Gr,, u se.-it), deuotos, in* 
mj»$ and moths. There is as great a variety in the general sense, a chair; more particularly, a prafessor’s 
form of oaterpUIai's as iu the insects to which they chixir, or a preuchev's pulpit; and is also used for * 
<^anga. Bach family, genus, and species may be dis^- *bishop’s sec .ir th. one lii a church. Hence, to apmde 
tinsmshed by its characteristics. The bodies of cater- ex cathedra, is to speak with authority, as a bishop 
pUints are generally long, nearly eyliudrical, and di- from his threat-. 

yided into thirteen segments, of which the anterior Cathbuiiai., kiUihe'-dnU, is a church iu which th« 
forms a homy head, furnished with jaws and antenna!, liishopV throne or scat {cathedra) is placed, and which 
omdueually With groups of simple eyes. Un each side ia thus the chief or principal church in the diocese or 
ofthe body are nine spiracles, or small openings for district. It has usually, also, a dean and body of 
respiration. The mouth of the caterpillar is usually eaiions or prebendaries; but this is not essential to 
furnished with strong jaws, capable of tearing, catting, constitute a cathedral church, nor is every church that 
and masticatiug the substances on which it feeds, which hue a chapter of canons a catliedral. (See BiaHor, 
ore very varied in their eharacter, although they en- Cakos.) The cathedral church is the parish church 
tirety tuffer from the substances eaten by the perfect of the whole diocese, which, in early times, was com* 
ixneet. The first three segments of the body are each monly called paroehia, In Bnglund no diocese ha* 
furnished with two feet, which rojireseut tlie six feet more than one cathedral, but there are numerous in* 
'«f the insect into which they change. All the feet or stances of a plurality of cathedrals even in the same 
fogs are very short. 'When the caterpillar has arrived city, on the continent, particularly in Italy; ss at 
at the propnr stage to undergo its lueUmurphosis, it Romo, Milan, &c. The normal plan of an English 
sedis some secluded spot. .Some species find a retreat cathedral is in the form of a Latin cross, that]s, a 
iixbhe hollows of the barks of trees, others in the walls cross whose transverse arms are loss than the longi* 
or yroodeu palings of the garden, while a few spocios tudinal limb. Generally, its several parts arc snffi* 
jvttiw themselves in the earth, Fortouafoly for the cienily distinguishedas nave, choir, and transept, with 
agnauUnrist, a great quantity of the Lepidoptora arc aisles, western, towers, and oentral tower; hut in more 

: destroyed by parasites, which lay their egg,s in the minute description, especially where ritual amu^ 
•fesTVSB. Tbe oaterpillar undergoes two changes, firstly mente are coiioerued, these terms are not always BimS- 
iq the pupa state, then to tiie perfect winged insect, ciently precise; and in order to arrive at amoreezaat 
{Ahe SfinBXtritv, Mont.) nomem-latarc, it is neoessa^ to trace the changes in * 

GArfitfix SiiuarGS, tuit'-gnt, strings prepared from the cathedral chnrch from the hTorman period to our own 
infeatitiea Of sheep for musical instruments, bow- (for which see Jlaok’s " Church Dictionary"). Tim 
Utriit®*, hattOTs' htrw-Btrings, olockmakers' cords, and cathedral service is the usual Church of England oer* 
thongs for whips and laties for lioots. The intestines vice, intoned, with an anthem and thePsalms'chanted^ 
-ire f&st cieaued and freed Jtom fatty matter, and the CAianjuBu 'VViiimi,, kath'-e-rins, a cirordar window, 
external membiwne removed, /^ey are then soaked, or portion of a window, ffAqoonlly found in caUvedHda 
*nd the inner mmnbrano ie talma away, after which and cburches built in accordance with the Gothio styin 
they are soaked in » solution of notash. They arc of architecture. When the entire window is eirenux 
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in iton, it Is fjenerally foumd at tto esst end or wi tae 
mbleS'Of tbo trsnse]^. Xu sons of the oatfaedrals in 
France, windows of this description nrelbnnd of great 
diameier, divided into cotnpMfcments by stone trooery 
olaborntely otusoUed into a variety of forms, and some, 
times hr Snafts radiating from a oircnlar centre, Tlie 
name is taien from the instraRicrnt on which St. Cath¬ 
erine of Aleiandria suffered torture anddesth.^ a.d. 307, 
for her persistent sdlierenoo to the Christian faith. 

Camietes, kMh'-e-ter (Gr. kathiemi, I put down or 
into), in Barg., is the name of an instrument employed 
for Mawing Mf urine by introducing it into theliladder. 
It is a long tube, usually formed cither of silver or 
gum-elastic, open at the handle, and having at the 
aides, near the point, holes or eyes into which the 
urine flows, and is thus carried off. I^ose for males 
are nsuallr Irom ton to eleven inches in length, and 
considerably curved towards the point; those for fe¬ 
males arc nmch shorter and nearly straight. The 
introduction of the catheter is an operatiou requiring 
a considerable degree of tact and skill, and should be 
done with great enntion. 

CathiOws, kai'-the-om (Gr. kntn, from; eio, I go).— 
AU substances su.sceptible of direct decomposition 
by the electric current are called electrolytes, no- 
cording to Faraday. Those elements which are 
evolved at the anode are termed aniont, and tho.so 
which are evolved at the cathode, cathiont. Thus, 
when water is eliHdrolyzcd, two ions are evolved,— 
oxygen, which is Ilje anion, and hydrogen, the eathion. 
(See EnEcrnoT.TSrB.) 

Cathode, ht'-ihode (Gr. kata, from ; odos, a way), 
a term introduced by Faraday to designate the 
negative pole of any cleetrical arrangement for de¬ 
composing a chemical compound; the cathode, in 
other words, is the siirfuce by which the electric cur¬ 
rent leaves tlio body undergoing doeomposition. {See 
Akode, EtEcraoLTSTs.) 

CAtaoMc, Mth'-o-lik (Qr. kathoUkos, general, uni¬ 
versal), a term lirst applied to the Christian church 
to distinguish it from the Jewtsli, which was conliued 
to one nation or people. Afterwards, when sects and 
heresies arose, taking to themselves particular name.s, 
those who remained ortboiio-t and adhered to the 
Church, called themselves Catholics, t. e. members of 
the Church general or universal. lienee, the Bom-an 
efanreh now calls itself by the name of Catholic, re¬ 
garding itself as the only true and orthodox church, 
and hmding that all who have separated from her are 
sectarians and heretics. (.See Komis CATHonioissr.) 
The seven Catholic efnslUs are those of .Tames, I'etcr, 
dude, and John, .snd are so called probaldy because 
they were not written to any particular person or 
church, but to Ciiristians generally. The title of Most 
Catholic Mnje.sty is borne by the kings of Bpiiin. 

Cathomc EMANcn-ATioir Act. {See Komait Ca- 

THOtlO EMAKCIl'ATIOir ACT.) 

CaTkik. {See AMli.sTrM.) 

Catostbicb, kll-top'-erika (Gr. iofepiinm, a mirror), 
Uiat port of optics which treats of the reflection 
of light from the regularly-formed surfaces of such 
bodies as water, glass, and the motsls. The name of 
speculum, or mirror, is generally given to those snb- 
StmiceB which hsve a highly-polished and regtilarly- 
fonned surface j but, in general use, the term speculum 
is applied to a metal reflector and mirror, to a re- 
flaetor made of glass, and coated with an amalgam of tin 
and mercury or a layer of puresiler. There are four 
hinds of refleotors used in optics,—the {dane, the con¬ 
vex, the concave, and the cylindrical; and when a ray 
of light is incident upon any of these surfaces, its re- 
fleotion is always governed by the same laws. These 
laws, which are the result of oliscrvation end experi¬ 
ment, form tho groundwork of catoptrics. They are 
as follows -.—First, that the incident ray, the normal 
to the surface at the point of incidetjce, and the re¬ 
flected ray, are all in one plane; second, that the angle 
of reflection is always equal to the angle of incidence. 
<®scOmcs.) 

OATomtostAiroT, ki-io^'-tro-man-se (Gr, kaiantron, a 
nteor, and mamieia, divination), a species ovdivina- 
tiem among the ancients byigneans of a mirror. It is 
said tbat among the Aobaians, a sick pnrson was wont 
to let down a mirror by a thread into a foantain before 
(<h« temple of Ceres, and if, on looking into the gUss. 
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regarded as an ill omen; but iirftmdii and heatiinrl ok 
an indioation that he would redover. 

Caitoi'S, ka^-hie, a term used in America to iliHiWdri 
a politicsi meeting of a party for the purpose degree* 
candidates to be preposed for .^eetkos 'to 
omees, or to concert measures ior supporthtg eertHia 
candidates. The origin of tho term is itoubtfttl. 

Caudkx, or Biir*, kaw'^des (Lat. emdoi J oat, bfr 
cause, by cutting off the branches, what remdlre, eoB- 
stitntee the trunk), in Hot., the semgenous (summit- 
growing) stem of a tree-fern. The caudex oBenxuHti 
to the height of fifty or sixty feet, bearing on rts enm- 


wuoriB of loaves or ironda which have dtKnfti; 
life of the plant. The stem ia of tmifaxm diameteW 
from near the biwe to the top. 

CAimLE, kam'-M {Ft. chaudeaut from Xiat. edlidtM, 
warm), is a kind of warm broth, composed of gruol^ 
wine or beer, sugar, and spices, and given to the sidki^ 

Caui., kawl (Let. caula, a fold), is a thin m^bri^d^ 
sometimes found encompassing the head of 4 'Obdtid 
when born. This was formerly regarded with gdoat 
superstition, it beiito held to denote that tha ohudaw 
born would be very fortunate and escape raanydattgera, 
A caul was also believed to confer the like beni^ta 
upon its possessor; and hence.they were freiquetdiy' 
sold at a high price. They were regarded by ssamMi 
as an infallible preservative against drovndng. Byen 
so late as 8t.h May, 1H48, an advertisement appeared hi 
tho Times, offering, for six guineas, a child's canl. '^lbr 
which fifteen pounds was originally paid, was afloat 
with its late owner thirty years in all the perils of » , 
seaman's life, and the owner died at last at thovptacp 
ofhis birth." 

Caulescent, kaml-es>-ent (Lat. eaulie, a «talk),in 
Bot., a term applied to plants having evident stems. 

CAUtii-LowEn. (.Sire Bkas-sica.) 

Caulis (Ijst.), in Bot., the terrn applied to the Btom 
of an herbaceous plant which dies down annually to Gie 
surface of the ground. 

Cause, kateze (Fr. co«*e ; Lat. eansa), in ordi¬ 
nary language is understood to be that by whieb 
something known as the effect is produced, and with¬ 
out which it could not have existed. Aristotle di¬ 
vides tauaes into four difterent kinds,—^the materM, 
fxynnol, efficient, and final. Tho first is that whiaii 
anything is made, as the brass or marble of a statue. 
The formal is the form, idea, or pattern of a ihiug, aa 
the artistic idea or plan of the statue. Tbs effimaat 
oBii.se is the xiower acting to produce the work, ss tha 
mechanical labour employed in producing the statue. 
The final cause is that which led to the produotion of 
the thing, as the end or motive in view in the making 
of the statue. As will bo seen from the examples giveu^ 
it is possible for one object to combine all the kinds m 
causes. Caiisatian, causality, or the action of a easse 
in producing an effect, is one of the most dispuM 
points within the region of metaphysics. Theiw i» 
nelieved to be some connection between causa anil 
ellfct; but tho utmost scrutiny has never bean 
discover any power by which the cause operates. Bx- 
perienoe only teaches us how one event conseqneDtl]' 
rollowB another, without instruotiug us ta the sepeb 
connection which binds them together. W« belian' 
that a cause ia something which not only precedes, bM 
has power to produce the efl'eot. The vanoas opinions 
as to the nature and origin of the principle ofciMualiiy 
in the human mind are ranged by Sir W. Hamil^ 
into two great categories,—the one ooroptehanfiag 
those theories which eonaidcr this principle a* empirical, 
or d posteriori ,—that is, as derived from experience s 
the other, those which view it as pure, at dpriari,-^ 
that ia, ns a oondition of intelligence itself. Tnesetwo 
primary genera ho subdivides into several subordinate;: 
classes.—(See Lectures on Metaphi/tics,rol. u. p.SSSytr 
»ej.) He attempts to explain it by what he t^piu, 
“ the law of the conditioned/' or the Jawof lumts^kair 
that we are unable, on the one hand, to eodC«*» w 
nothing bcooming something; and, on the other hMffi 
of something beoOming nothing : that W* are ntww 
unable to realise in thought the posBibjUty of 
complement of existence injthe ouiverse bei»* eit»W 
iucTeased or diminished. Ea siAttoaikBj te ndtswesspil , 








pout ftvtfti, ex^uei), ncoording to lEhn, *<in Ui 
pvraSfe toixi^ the; wbol* iiiteUtoiitil fbebomenoa of 
This «xplto<i>titob, jkoK^ U BOt geue- 
willy reoeited by phitosoj&at#. : 

XJoraBiitso^ whieli, with Aristotle, 
wtw »Me^ B9 ioquiry into tepdenoiee, h*a, by the 
tMologi&BB of ntodera tiiiiesi been eiii{iloyed to csta< 
bbsh toe (ruth c^: a divine providenee. The argument 
firbin Unul eoiises, ecoording to Dr. Reid, plien reduced 
to ei^iloeiaq), bee these two premises:—1. Thotdesicn 
and ixttelligetheo in the cause may, with certaiuty, bo 
inferred from marhs or signs of it in the eSect ; and 
2 .. thiit'^here are the clearest marhs of design and 
wisdom in the works of nature; the conclusion being, 
toot the works of nature are the effects of a wise and 
idt<dS%eht cause. The remark of Lord Bacon, that 
fidaLmaBeB are sterile, has frequently been quoted. 
"“TSiey aresterile," says Dr. George 'VVilson, “for the 
aame reason as the vestal virgins were; namely, that 
^tbey belong to God." “ GenUe, solemn, and beautiful, 
attract men, and modestly permit them to look 
tor features; but aa'e mingles with admiration in 
toogtoer’s heart, and the ever-burning Area on the 
restal totsr forbid all close and impious approach. 
Hererthelees, we must seek after and lore final causes 
even with a lover’s passion, although in this life they 
Beyer can bo ours." They are “ the most perfect of 
earthly witne$.ses to the being and perfections of God." 
—JSdinburgh Universifi/ Sitsay*. 

CaVBMWxX, katez'-ieay, or Icaicz'-e (Ft. chaustte), a 
pathway that is raised above the level of the ground. 
Thu some is given to the raised sides of a street that 
intervene between the houses and the roadway, the 
outer edge of which is formed by strong blocks of stone 
called curbstones. (See Crnn.) The causeway is gene- 
rally paved with flat broad flagstones, and sometimes 
with pebbles set on edge, and rammed tightly together. 
Canseways are often formed by the sides of roads, for 
the convenience of foot-passengers, by throwing up a 
low level bank of some breadth, ami along the marshy 
banka of rivers. Jn the latter case, faggots are laid 
down on the yielding soil, and a thick coating of earth 
nnd gravel is thrown upon them. A port of the north 
ootot of Antrim, Ireland, between Bengore Head and 
the mouth of the Bush,is called the Giant’s Cause- 

WW,%eihg formed of flat terraces of columnar ba.salt. 

CaQSXio, bauis'-ttfc (Gr. kauatikot, from ioio, 1 burn), 
wMed., is applied to sucli substances as burn or de- 
totoJ toe smn and flesh by acting chemically upon 
toem. The caustics priucipally used in practice are 
the nitrate ef silver, or lunar causGc, and potassa fasa, 
Bomman caustic, or caustic potass. 

Ct-ViixaXf kaw'-ie-re, in Bnrg., Is a burning or sear¬ 
ing of morbid flesh by a hot iron or by caustic medi- 
: tones, the former mode being termed aeiual cautery. 
Utter potential cautery, 

CapnoA. kam'-tkan , in Scots Law is an obligation by 
whito aparty binds himself as surety for the perform- 
totoe of any deed or obligation undertaken by another. 

Cawai^aSB, AAe-db/taid'(Fr.), aproecssionormareh 
gifpegsons on horseback; a formal, pompous march or 
JurdciMsioa of horsemen and equipages by way of cere- 
lBet^, di’ as a means of gracing a triumph, or wel- 
Stonsi^ toe public entry of a person of diatinction, a 
. tldtotooiiS Warrior, &a. 

' CaWAIillHi;, idM-feer'(Fr.), in English history was 
ibe natnegiven to those who adhered to the cause of 
tObnrlMl., as distinguished from the lioundheads, or 
^toadsof the Parliament, 

‘ CaTXidKU, in Alii., a work of defence raised on the 
lestovOf a bastion or curtain, about ten feet above the 
juntpato of toe work, with a rampart of its own about 
a^ toet ia height. The height of the cavalier must 
depead cm that of the eminence it is intended to cora- 
jtoin4> Xbe sides should he parallel to the faces of the 
uorlc 00 wlrieh it is constructed : formerly it was made 
to toe form of a semicircle. The object of this defhn- 
torassurt to to gain height to command any rising 
•roliisd from whieh the enemy might direct a fire into 
toelnrtificatoms.and to poor a plunging fite into their 
intotosm Works raised by the attaekiog party on the 
^ oI'a fortifleatiem, nonsisiing of a series of stops 
Iw ailMMik Of tofth revettto! with gabions, from 
itommay^ direeted into iie common way, are 
bbuayaliers. 
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CATAmiir, fca»'-dl-.w (Fr. cuaotorie, flrtori toewnL is 
horse; Itto. earaliera, a horseman or ktoght } Bp, etotov 
lerc. a horseman; Lat. ctototos, a hoesejV wbame apr' 
plied generally to aokliers mounted pn horsebaOk- 
Tlie British cavalry consist of toirty-one regiments, of 
which two are called Life-guards, one Horse-gowmsi 
seven Dragoon guards, of which the 6th we distill* • 
guisbed as Carabiniers, and twenty-ione ordinaiTidfa- 
goon regiments, which are classed as Dragoons, Light- 
dragoons,Lancers,aiid Hussars,as follows:—Dragoons, 
l«t, and, Bth; Lancers, 5th, 9tb, litth, 16to, 17th; 
Hussars, Srd, 7th, 8tb, Kith, 11th, 13th, 14th, l&tn,18lh, 
19th, aotli, aud 21st. The English eavslry are superior 
in weight to, and better mounted than, any eavslry to 
the world. At Waterloo the French cuirassiers could 
not for a moment withstand the charge of the life¬ 
guards, for mail and horse were overturiied by the im¬ 
petus with which the household cavalry was UMiBched 
against them, and literally ridden over by them. A regi¬ 
ment of dragoons consists of eight, and sometimes tSa 
troops, of about eighty men each, inchldi ng non-oommis* 
■sioiied officers; each troop has a captain, lieutenant. 
Slid cornet; and two troops form a squadron, and faitr 
.squadrons a regiment. The term dragoon is derived 
from the weapon with which the French cavalry were 
armed, that were raised about ICOO by the Xlarcschal 
de Brissac, to surjiass the famous German reiters, who 
were skilled in the use of the pistol on horseback. 
This was a short blunderbuss, with the mussle formed 
like the yawning jaws of a dragon; whence those tha t 
were arhied with it were called dragoniers, and then, 
dragoons. The other names applied to English cavalry— 
namely, lancers and hussars—have also been derived 
from foreign troops, the former being in imitation of 
the Polish lanoers of the Frencb army, who were armed 
with a long lance, nnd the latter frotu the hussars, or 
iatteearde, a species of light cavalry that formed part 
of the national armament of Poland nnd Hungary 
With the cieeption of the lancers, who carry a laoce, 
sword, and pi.stols, the English cavalry, both light and 
heavy, is armed with sword and carbine. The cavalry 
carbine is now a short breech-loading rifle, sighted for 
(500 yards. The average annual cost of a cavalry regi¬ 
ment, inciuding horses, is considered to amomit to 
JE35,tXX>. The price of ahorse is about JE30 or B25, and 
it costs as much more to train him and render him fit for 
service. Cavalry,iu latter times, have been all-important 
in confirming and securing a victory, by pursuing the 
flying foe, and turning what might otlierwise have been 
a retreat into a rout. But, in early ages, battles were 
mainly fought with cavalry, who were enrolled from 
among the nobles and the more wealthy part of the 
population. The natural features of Greece rendered 
It impracticable for the Greeks to make their cavalry 
of similar importance to that of oilier nations, and 
they depended entirely on their infantry ; but the 
Romans, although they paid great attention to the 
discipline and ctfectiTcnps.s of their infantry, had large 
bodies of cavalry with every consular army, who were 
all men of good family and position. The cavalry of 
the Farthians was skilled in attack and flight when 
needful; they would lure on the foe by a feigned 
retreat, and bring down soldier after soldier with un¬ 
erring aim while galloping at full speed on horseback. 
The cavalry of the Angio-Saions, nnd of the Huns, 
Goths, Vandals, and norlheru tribes that destroyed 
the mighty Roman empire, were justly famous; and 
oomposed'the bulk of the armies of the day. The 
armies of the Middle Ages were composed chiefly of 
cavali^, and, in the time of the Crusades, infantry were 
but little esteemed ; but at Agincourt, CrcMy, and 
Poictiers, the I'higlish bowmen did gallant service, and, 
with the introduction of gunpowder and cannon into 
warfare, infantry and artillery began to equal cavalry 
in importance, and were soon considered more essen tial 
to bear the brunt of the battle. In the early part Of 
the 18th century, the cavaliy of Poland, or foepoUfe, 
os it was temitol, consisted of the nobles and dUte 
of the kingdom, who were magnifioentlj armed and 
accoutred. Who docs not admire the gallaiit voltiiiteer 
cavalry of Charles I., that made sueb orilltoBt charges, 
under Rupert, the Murat of his day as a cavalry dfiBoer, 
against the stern iron-oladtroopcrs of the ParUatnest. . 
Many of the sons of these eavaliers, doubtivss, scc*cd 
to the Scotch Greys, the first regular regitoent Of 
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otTiirT that »»0 »«»ed In Englwnd. %y ChnrlMril,* in j 
1681, Since tJjirt time, tte On*»lTJ'.law,^»a^y* to 
» dietingttUhed Min of the British militerv service, 
Tbe foUowine Ue the distinctive daties of heavy end 
ceTair^n the Brittidi service i—The letter make, 
recoaDeisaBoos, and ate used for oiltpost duty and; 
satherioe provisioos, as well as in pursuit of a ilyme 
foe? while the former are used to cover the retreat of 
an army, and charge the enemy’s cavalry and infantry, 
and oapturo his guns. It is considered that infantry 
formed in square to resist cavalry cannot be broken; 
but at the battle of Mohammerab, in Persia, March 26, 
1987, British cavalry broke a square of Persiitn infantry, 
and rode througb them; for Captain Wren, a man of gi- 

f antio sire and power, who was foremost in the charge, 
avinglifted his horse at the bristling lino of bayonets, 
bore the men that held them to the ground under the 
weight of himself and his charger; thus enabling those 
who were at his heels to penetrate the aqiinre. When 
about to make an attack, the cavalry, like the infantry, 
Are divided into the attacking force, the supports, and 
the reserve. Cavalry charge cavalry in line, infantry in 
column, and artillery in tV'Aclcn. (See Ecubuon.) Its 
chief use is in pursuit or in covering a retreat, and an 
encounter with cavalry is a hand-to-hand combat, 
which is seldom the cose with inlautry, and can never 
happen with artillery. 

CaVBAT, kai'-ve-iit (Lat. caceitf, let him beware; 
from caffo), is a caption entered in the spiritual court, 
to stop institutions of clerks to benefices, probates of 
wills, administrations, and such like, from being 
granted without the knowledge of the party that 
enters it. Tlie caveat being lodged or entered, the 
prooeedingB are thereby stayed, and the promoter, if 
tic iutendto proceed, must warn the other party to his 
caveat, who can then enter and dispute the right in a 
anit to be instituted for the purpose of trying it. If 
he fail to do so, the matter will proceed as 11 the caveat 
bad not been entered. 

Cavga, or Cavbbns, He'-ents (tat. cavin, 

cavermi, hollow), hollow places in the earth. They 
occur more or less along the rocky ahores of all free- 
llowiiig seas, and are the results of abrasion by waves 
loilen with fragments of stone, and acting upon pre¬ 
existing fissures or the softer portions of the exposed 
rocks. The roost celebrated caverns, hovsover, occur 
in limestone strata, and appear to be the results partly 
of fissuring by subterranean disturbance, and partly i 
of waste by the percolation and passage of carbtinaU'd, 
waters. Borne are celebrated fur their great extent, 
others for their gorgeous stalactites and staliqroiites, 
and many for their treasures of snb-fussil bones, 
.^nong the most remarkable caverns may be men¬ 
tioned, one in the limestone rock at Kirkdale, York-1 
shire; those found in the carboniferous limestone of j 
Ctltuuorganshire, in which remains of British pottery i 
have been found, in addition to bones of birds and j 
beasts, which have been dug tin more than eight feet 
below the present surface; and ringal'sCave, inStaflii, 
un island on the west coast of Scotland, a fine example 
of a natural cavern in basalt or igneous rock. In the 
limestone strata of Derby-shiro caverns are found lined 
with a calcareous deposit of brilliant whiteness, with 
pieces like icicles of great sixe hanging from the roof 
and rising IVom the flour. These pieces sometimes meet 
and f-cinu columns. Among the Bcrbyshire limestone 
davcrnSiPeake’sHble, near Castleton, Poole’s Hole, and 
the Bagshaw Grottos, are the most remarkable. 

CAVIarb, or Caviak, fote'-e-airs (Bp. eabial; Arab. 
gabiar, from the Arab wordgcAoro, signifying to press 
or Strain, and season with fat), an article of food 
prepared in Bussia from the roe of the sturgeon or 
some other large fish, and is made by washing it in 
strong vinegar, and afterwards salting. The taslo for 
eating caviare is acquired; most people at ilrst finding 
its “roost ancient and fish-like smell” and oily taste very 
disagreeable. It is, therefore, only epicures who ap¬ 
preciate it r hence the proverb of “ caviare to the mul¬ 
titude,” which is applied to anything not likely to be 
appreciated by the common people. 

Cati. (See GnHiKA.pio.) 

OAirxirirB fBersB. (A'sJCArBicxjat.) 

CaAVoxnvs, leSn-o'-ibin (a name given by Theo- 
vhtastus to a epiny plant), in But., a gen. of plants 
Iwloiiging to tlie lutt. ord. Xthamnaceai, The Fouoir 
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Cledar-wood, Tioofettre at 


^ots of O. aiRsniianus are used, wi aa aitriik|eiit^ aa4 
m Jf ew Jers^ the leaves ore employed at aaobifitififa 
for tiea-, hence they are cotmon]^ kitowii w Hb 
Jersey tea. •■ ■■ ■ ■,; v, - 

(Or, ieia, a fpecieiforigoiAitylh 
a term applicable to all the monkeys of fte 
continent. 

Ckbeio, teh'-re^f a fam. of coleopterOut h»stota«f 
peculiar structare. The body is ofan oblong fona, 
arched above and defiexod in front; the miutdiblea 
curved, and entire at the tip. The tiumax is broadest 
behind, and the antennai generally longerthan ti^headl 
and thorax. Borne of these insects are remarkable for' 
having the ontennee beautifully peotinated and of Terjr 
great length. 

CscinoxcriA, te-te-da-mi’-a (Gr, ksKJes, bigluleito' 
ing; muia, a fly), small two-winged flies, ftiat Wt- 
posit their eggs on the buds of growing plants- 
The best known is the wheat-fly {CeB)id<w)iyfo #r(^i)i, 
that may be seen in immense masses flying, atmnt ' 
wheat-fields about June. It deposits ite eggsiii ith* 
centre of the corolla, where tho lorva is batimed}. aod," 


the binder extremity, with the rings of the bodysogoiei* 
what wrinkled and bulging at the sides, The^ site wt 
first perfectly transpsreut and colourless, But soeu 
take a deep yellow or orange colour. UTie m^got% 
when fully grown, are nearly an eighth of aa ineb in 
length. It is said that they quit the wbeateafil at tha ’ 
beginning of August, and descend into the earth about 
half an inch below the surface, where they probably 
remain throoghout the winter,making their apjmaranco 
again in the shape of winged flics when the spring eont 
begins once more to show its bend. 

CiiCBOriA, «e-ifc»-o'-pi-a (after Cecrops, king of 
Athens, whodt legs were fahled to be Of snakes)^ 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to tlie nnt. 
Artoeaiyaee®. C. peltata, a tree .-rrowing in tb» West 
Indies and South America, is remarkable for its stOtnil 
being hoUow except at tke nodes. Owing to this 
peculiarity, the smaller branches are often tosed flcHt 
making wind instruments. 

Cedab. (BeeCEPKES.) 

Ceiiab-bius, te'-ditr (Antpelit cedrornia^ A Usdivia 
of A nicrica. The appellation of Cedar-bird >s given to 
it on account of its partiality to the berries of tho 
cedar. The passion of the cedar-bird for this diet 
sometimes leads it into excesses, and, perhaps, prehiia- 
ture death. As many as fifteen berries nave been 
found in the throat of a single bird. “The nest; is 
large for the size of the bird, fixed in the forked «r 
horizontal branch of an apple-tree, tea or twelve feet 
from the ground; outwardly, and at the bottom, is II^ 
a mass of coarse dry stalks of grass, and the inside is 
lined wholly with very fine stalks of the same materia]. 
The eggs are three or four, of a dingy bluish white,' 
thick at the great end, tapering suadeuly, and 
coming very narrow at the other ; marked with sinaQ 


likewise with various shades of pn^le and biaok."-^ 
(Wilson's American Ornitbologg,/ The taoties of hhe 
parent bird when disturbed is its nest ore ftogifliir. 
On such oocasiouB, the female at once flies off toa dis¬ 
tance,- it neither exhibits the least distress, nor utters 
a solitary cry of lamentation, and the intruder ie left 
to examine the eggs or young at his Itdsnte. The 
cedar-bird is largroy consumed as an artide of (bod, 
and at the end of autumn is, owing to its voracity, in 
prime condition. At this season a great quantity 'are 
sent to the markets. The colour of this bird is, on the. 
upper parts, of a fawn-colour; thechin is biaokASUiut 
tlie abdomen and breast yellow. The wings are'Ma^, 
blue; the tail-feathers are riifli yellow. TBonnd^tM 
forehead there is a dark line, covering the eyes. It JW 
about six inches and a half in length, and laxathei' a 
slim-built bird. . -A' 

CsnAR-wpoB, On ov, an essentisi oil proeored by 
distillatiou from cedar-wood at the rate of twew^ 
eight ounces to the hundredweight of shavings n 
contains cedrola, ayifato crystalline solid, und ciiwi^a** 
a liquid hydroearbon. . i, ^ 

CxnAu-wooD, TixdVBjt Of, I* ttnwy htaflb Igp 
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utMtiag 13io ahwnngB of wood iit proof spirit. or w«s th« oIRoer, ia ss^enl 

Hired >Hh o fourrii pwri Oaoit Of fifiotare of myrrh otmTehise ttud moiiiwteriOs, who had the oustoi^ of 
And Thwbmyi «ad flarcnrea with a few drops of oil of these thui)^ | sod as rolls and srchlreii were also 
prop^rmiat, it foms AYidoabie luonth-wash, termed nnder hie charge, he was also frequently oalied Osr* 
**SittBotol." tojiiylas, or ChitioB arehivaruM. 

CsvMiX, a perfume procured from the CBtsjfiuwjs. OHEMnoB’nrit.) 

rind of the citron {CStrita mediea) by expression and CntAEKSi, among lot^ians is a ssniS 

dist^rion. It is orach used in the manuracture of given to a mode of syllogism, in which the major pro* 
aoents, firom possessing a peculiarly refreshing lemony position and oonelusion are universal n^atives, Smd 
odoos. Extraot of cedrat is made by dissolving two theminorauuiversalafnrmatiVei aa,— 
oonees of the oQ of citron in a pint of spirits of wine, rtn> wry™„ .i_.« u- 


C£. Hone whoso understanding is limited mm ba 
omniscient. 

LA. Every man's understanding is limited. 

IIEOT. Therefore, no man is omniscient. 

apwies^ have febriftigal and astringent barita, which CstiSTSACuffi, te-JiSt-irai'-Be-e, in Bot., the Spindle* 
have been used as substitutes for ciuchona. C. Toona tree fain., a nat. ord. of diuolyledonons plants in the 
fhniishes timber resembling mahogany, which is much sub.claag Caluciflorat, consisting of 3d genera and about 
nsed ia the East Indies, and is occasionally imported 3f>0 speoies, ciiielly natives of the warmer parts of Asia, 
itrt» thia ooHBtry under the names Toon, Tuuga,roma, Xorth America, and Europe, though many are found 


OsniipUA, sc'-dre-fd' (from cedrus, the cedar-tree, 
its Irpda: having an aromatic resinoija scent like it), 
ill a gen. of tropical trees, the type of the nat. 
<rfd. tMt'e&eeee, O. fehrifuga, C. Toona, and Other 
apfloies* have febriftigal and astringent barks, which 


UodJTeea-wood. 

OXBMSVACitm,»e~dr)!-lnt'->t-«,va Bot., the Mahogany 
lam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub- 
clsM TUnlfimi/lora, consisting of nine genera, including 


at the Cape of Good Hope. They aro shrubby plants, 
with simple leaves ami small' deciduous stipnles. 
Flowers small, regular, and perfect, or rarely unisexual 
by abortion; sepals and yietals ‘1—5, iinbrioated in 


twenty-five spCRicB, chiefly natives of the tropical parts asstivation; statnens equal in nnmVmr to, and slternata 
^America and India.—trees witbldternate, xiinuate. with the petals, and inserted with them on a large, flaf^ 
eXstipulate leaves. The flowers ore lij-pogynous and expanded disk; ovary sviperior, placentas uxile; fruit 
eymnietrical; calyx and corolla with A or S divisions, superior, 3—5-ceHe(l. The plants are chiefly remarir.- 
lK>i& imbricated in icstivation ; stamens douide the able for the presoueo of an acrid principle. The soeds 
number of petals, with united or distinct, filaments, and of some contain oil; those ot Celattruo pa-nicnJjituo 
inserted on a hypogynons disk; ovary usually 4 or yield an oil used as a medicine in India. Two other 
S-eeHed, with 4 or more ovules, and a simple stylo. The speoies of the typical genus, C. sruneffw* and sens- 
fimit is eapsular, with aiilo placentas ; seeds usually pafe»»i*, have purgative and emetic barks. (SeeCiXUif 
UamerOiM, fiat; and winged. The plants of this order Epovvmus.) 
have Momatic, tonic, astringent, and febrifugal proper. CatKBr. (5'oe Arresj.) 

ties, Sind many of them are valuable timber-trees. Cei.kstiss, iel’-ea-tint, a mineral found in rbom- 
Mahogany and’ satin-wood are products of the Cedre- boidal prismatic crystals, consisting of sulphate cjf 
tttceee. {See SwiniBirtA, CtitOEoxynoK.) sironlia. It is the evraimoncst mineral of strontia. 

ObbsowE Seeds. {See Stmaba.) Crlestiss, eeV-ta-lin», a religious order, founded 

Cebsus, ss'-<fni« (Gr Wroi), in Bot., the Cedar, a in the 13th century by Peter do Meuron, who was 
gen, of trees belonging to the nat. ord. Tinaceo’, sub- afterwards raised to the papal elinir as Celestin V.; 
titi..Aiae(ea!. The cedar of Lelramm (C. XiAuaj) has whence they took their name. 'Tlds order aneedily 
boon celebrated from the earliest ages for its grave extended itself in Italy, France, Germany, and other 

ifc, 1__3 ....__ t _ 


Scripture 


biUty and prosperity. The grove of cedars on Mount alloncd no animal food except when ill, and havo fre- 
Lalmaon ia about three-quarters of a mile in cirenm- quent fasts. They rise two hours alter midnight to 


IbPflBca; but of tbe four hundred trees now stand- say matins. This order was numerous in. the mtddlo 
ing^ there are but twelve of extraordinary age. One of last century, but ii, is now nearly extinct. 

"Sntheee is aix^-three feet in circumference, and Cewbacv. eeV-tb-u-se (Eat. eoelebs, unrasrriod). is 


CewbaCV, eel'-i'j-u-se (Eat. eoelehs, unmarried), is 
bi»_p<M»iWy been in existence for some two (hoii- the state of unmarried persons. In the ancient world 
SSnu years. The cedar wa.s introduced into England celibacy wa;. ^'cc^tally viewed with diareapeot, and 
the latt^ part of the 17Gi century, and one spe- legal enactments were sometimes issued against it. 
rfiBBB ,«t Eiou House, Lonfion, ia now eight ft-ot in Among the Sjiartans those who lived in celiliacy were 
^iroamference at three feet almve the ground. The anbjeoted to various disadvautages, and in their old 
JDieddae, or Himalayan cedar {C.deodara), ia also a age were not treated with the same respect as otlier 
. EftEIPMfleeBt tree, and is held in great veneration by the oitusens. Among the Homans various means wwo 
Hiitdooa. The turpentine obtained from this sfioeics adopted to discourage celibacy, and frequently fiuM 
is BaMh used is India for medical purpoaea, and is were imposed npon old bachelors. Dionysius Hali* 
teKwm by the name of JEclcm-lrs-isE carnaaseus inentioius an ancient constitution whereby 

ClHSnre^ $eaV4nq (Lat. coelum, Fr. eiel, the heaven), all persons of lull age were compelled to marry j b«i 


SHt atpresBion applied to the top or covering of a room, the first law of this kind of which we have any 
.fBi'aJtjr lofty bniluing of great sixe, as a church. It is certainty was that cuacted under Augnstns, osSed 
iferfyrf from words in the Latin and French languages Lex Julia de JUarilaKiiis ordinibue, and afterward# 
fliit MB used to denote the vault of heaven, which JPapia-Poppixa, ar Julia Tapia, from certain amend* 
:iwentnto never that part of the world that lies within nieiits made on ir. under the consuls Paptus and Pop* 
of pur homon, in the form of an immense pmus. By this law divers prerogativeB were givna 
"fwoltj Add it it probable that tbe observation of this to those who had nisriy ciiifdi'en, and penalUea int* 
tbA adoptmn of the term. The ceiling is formed posed on all that led a single life—as, that the^ 
laths to the under surface of the joists that could not euccced to an inheritance except of theof 
Mj^ort wnfloor of the story above or the beams of a nearest relatives, unless they married witlun 100 days 
itnSul'Md covering them with two ow three coats of after the death of the testator. The Church of Romn 
ftchurches aretSTtcnsemicirenlar imposes a universal eeliViacy on all its clergy, frtw* tho 
im flxRn, And chvided into large squares by beams pope to tho lowest deacon and aubdeaoon. ITiendvo- 
aidgiiind’wSih boss®* nt the points <)t'intorseotion, and eateafor this usage pretend that a vow of perpetual 
, tie chancel is sometimes coloured blue and celibacy wa.s required in the ancient Cbuimh asn aon* 

Mrid&3 with stars. Slat ceilings arc sometimes di- dilion of ordination even from the earliest apostolic 
ill this way, and adorned with painting and times. This, however, was evidently not tho case, for 
j^&gi'aiad tboao of booses of the Tudor period ore wo possess numerous examides to the oontraxy. It ia 
oarfehed wi& mornjdings. generally believed that roost of the apostles were mar- 


wKJJ«ntlT applied to ried men; St* Teter ocrtKiiiy wa'ij and Philip, pm of 
waths OF other stored atp as valuables, and the seven deaeuus, was also a married man. St. FaDl 

early Ghurch denoted the sacred vessels and asserted that ho had tho power “ to lead about a aJstM, 
beioBginff to ^ chnrch; Haaoe, CeimeUar- awife, asweU as other apostles'* (l CoF.ix.fiJ. 
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mitrni^ m&t); and thera are still extant two l^ttora or case tbe process is said to be MdogtMitBi Wjm w 
'rertnilisu, a presbyter of tbo 2nd centnry, addressed midst of a plastic fluid, or Uaxtema, probabfy coBtadil' 
to his wife. Hovatas was a married presbyter of Car- ing fell-germs, which has been prepared or otahozlittA 
tbage, as we learn from Cyprian, who was, in the by cells of a provions generation, out whioh bps bdMt 
opinion of some, tdso bimsplf married j and so was set free by their rupture. The uoclous seems topsat* 
CfecUius, who oonrerted him, and Kumidius, another form a much more important pert in apimal ifltoilt lb 
presbyter of Carthage. Many of the ancient fathers, plant cells, in which, indeed, as a rule, it is'absent j 
however, wrote in favour of celibacy; and as early os and even in animal cells it in often wanring. KiUft 
the beginning of the 4th century some persona in the small round or oval body in the interior of 
Church advocated the passing of a law obliging the sometimes lying fwe„bttt at other times atticbed to 
clergy to abstain from marriage. At the council of the cell-wall, and averaging in diameter, in the aiflhmd 
Nice, A.B. 330, a motion was made to that effect; but cells, from j^Vs to j 7 ,ViT of an inch. In the eohyeflrtpn 
it was so strenuously opposed by Paphnntius, an Egyp- of cells into t he several tissues, there is in difCiffeht in> 
tian bishop, that it was laid aside. Kiricius, who died stances a great difference, not only in the neturo mtil 
e^uttbeend of the 4th century, was the first pope eitoiit of the change which the cells nndeJisfO, bhttdao 
who forbade the m.arriugo of the <4ergy; bat celibacy in the condition which these bodies have attowed WliiAB 
does not soem to have been completely established in the process of change eominonoes. In eoine co*^ twy 
the Church till the papacy of Gregorv VII., at the end have already acquired a distinct ccU-waU and dariWi 
of the 11 th contui'y, and even then it was loudly com- in othcra they never attain the condition cif eelli strMlp 
plained against by many writers, fflie old English and so called, and the process of transfoxmafiott 
Welsh records shfiv I ivjit the clergy were married there while they may be said to be but in a nascent etit#. 
as late as the llUi ccutury. Celiinvey was eetablished The foUovring are the priaeipol modeaih whidh cgiliS 0* 
in file Grech church by the council of TruUo, 093, but their elements are metamorphosed t—1, Inewase in 
only as regards bishops. Presbyters, deacons, and all sire and change of figure'? 2. alteration <jf eubdtapdh 
the inferior orders, may live in tite married state after and of contents; 3. division into flfarile; 4. h^asoge* 
ardination. Perhaps cclibaey more than anything else in the relation of colls to each other; 5, formatitjai^f 
is to be regarded as the weak point of the lloinoh Ca- membranes and fibres from th® blastCm*, wtthOBtif^ 
tholio chureb, and that which contributed most to the intervention of actual cells ; 6. changes iia the httdlw 
euecess of the Eeformation. The violence thusdonejof cells; and 7. ulterior changes in th® blashriiut, 
to human nature wus the cause of the gross inimorali-1 Two or more of the processes here mentioned, may 


was directed to this subject, Bud it was discussed at the PAyrioIofly; Q.uain’s Aitafoniy. 
council of Trent (latfij, whether celibacy ouglit still Tissub, sci'-lu-lar, in Anat., is fho 

to be maintained; but the majority were in its favour, name given to whut is nowcommonlyknownasarecdait* 
Cmwax, tel'-lUr (Lut. f.eUariuni) . —A room under a reticular, or eoniieetivo tissue. It is eompoWid Of # 
house or other building used as a repository of liquors large number of small transparent fibrils, each abppt 
and other stores for a family. of an inch diameter, crossing each other ip w 

CSLUiiuus, or CntLEBAJiius, sel-lai'-rc-tis (Eat., directions, and leaving small open waces, orarsehisy 
cellarer), iiu officer in monasteries to whom belonged whence its name of areolar tissue. This is one df hh® 
tha care and procurement of provisions for the con- most extensively diffused of all the tissues of the temifiSa 
vent. body, forming the connecting medituu of aUtheofliem. 

CEtr.iTKS, sel'-f»(«s, a religions order, founded at It is very sparingly supplied with blood-Tcsselht fUid iu>, 
Antwerp in the beginning of the lull century. Their nerves have beoii found distributed to it. 


patron was one Alexius, a Itonuin; ami hence, in Italy, 
they were called Alexiaus, but in the Netheriauds and 
Germany, where they hiid man,y moiia.sterics, Cclhtes. 


Celi.ci,a» Tisscb, in Bot. (i^ee Tissims.) 
Ciii.XTTi,ABB3, sri'-it-2a-res, in Bot., plants cooqiQaed 
of cellular tissue only, forming one of Uie two gr^ 


Cells, selh (Lat. _ t i/bt, a cell), iu I'hys., are snhkingdDms iu De Candolle's system of elassiflcation. 
closed vesicles, or miimle ba.gs, formed'by a mem- CF.LOBtA,re-fo'-it-«,inBot,, agen.ofplautsbelMij^g 
btaue in which no definite structure can be dis- to the nat. ord, AOToroutAacetB. Several speciea hav® 
cerned, and having a cavity wliich may contain mat- bright-coloured persisthiit flowers, and are oultirated 
ters of variable conahtence. These cells, remaining in our gardens. The host-known i» the 

os separate corpuscles in the Quids, aud grouped coch's-oomb. 

together in the solids, persiatiiig, in some cases, with Celt, seW (Let. erifis, a chisel), in Archseol., is the 
but little change, in others undergoing a partial or name given to certain instruments of atonept orciM<h 
thorough transformation, produce the varieties of used by people in the earliest state of oi vilisafioh, ana 
fonn and structure met with in the animal and vego- found ehieffv in tumuli and other early earthwork® 
table textures._ The embryo annual, as well as the in Western lErmope. The term has been aomoWhat 
embryo plant, is, in its early stages, entirely formed loosely applied to various kinds pf cuttinginstnimeota; 
ot ecus o£ a simple and nuilqrm character; and it is but it is now generally restricted to chisehi or small 
by h gradual transformation in the progress of deve- instruments of a similar character. Some of the stone 
fopment that _^nie of these celJs become converted celts are extremely rude and inartificial, but pthen 
wto the diversified elements of a complex fabric. Wc are beautifully shapod and highlypoMshedi. They vary 
mid in the operations of the simple cell an epitome, as considerably iii size, but are commoaly about six Inehee 
it were, ol those of the highest and most complex in length, and generally bear some approximation .In 
plant, which again bear a close rcBemblauce with those shape to an incisor tooth. Bronze eeltS'beldng th® 
that are immednitely coiiccrned in, the nutrition and somewhat higher state of social progress; and present 
reproducuou ol the animal body. Every cell owes its a greater diversity of form than the stone oelt. There 
origin, m some way, to a prc-cxipting cell. In plants, are numerous examples of both kinds in the Brirish 
the most common mode oi nmitiplication is the snbdi- Museum.—-Eef. Ainah'sA C^clopcsaia-^Axta and Sci- 
vision of the original cell into two halves. Sometimes ences. .» •«- 


Celitiifbiaks, or keW-i-be'-fi’Siuif* 

of ancient Spain, who are supposed to have tiem 
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the new cells originate in litUo bud-like prominences 
on the surface of the parent cell, which, after a time, 
become detached and form oelhi. Cells have properly 

a spheroidal or rounded shape, but they assume va- grated into Spain, became mixed with the native 
nous forms from coming m ooiitaot with other cells, ans; and thus their descendants became distiag 
’Certain of the annual tissues, in their earlier condi- for the best qualities of both peoples. Theyinliahitli 
tions, appear m form of a*congerie3 of ceils, almost large inland district ofSpain, corresponding tP tte'9^: 
entirely reaoinblmg the vegetable crils, and in their portion of Arago»,^early the whole of On 

Soria, end a laree nart of Burgos, Titer t 
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«Ad wk iEiot«oi^eni, w»d fovndd*^^ itatii^ j 

^b«tb. m%}M Cavtlutpidips;; : iionuuw. fCe; ’ 
iif«M ^ HwuiiM t and, after 

Iwrinje; aobis^tea ta tM BoShhIu the aeeoad funio 
wan ihe^4i>M«c|uea<J^ x«rotted aBain8t them. It was 
oat tiB altar the wtUaaf-^rtatiae that ther were finally 
e(d>daed, sod hwgwi toaidopt tha Bomau language and 
maaneca.' . 

C8«i»odL]tciKXi%l»inii,»«U'-ar,oritei:t'-tIr.—Thiatenn 
ia eanMdameaappBad ta Ute rade attempts at boildingin 
fttoaewhi^ ware made bj the Celts of Gaul and Bri- 
t^; ^EImt eanaUt chiefly of Bmidical remains in the 
fom af‘lfetn|>leB t&dcromleifliB. The temples were huge 
blamcdatone set up in a oirole, in a vertical position, 
yddah sapport others placed horizontally upon them, 
as impiosts or lintels. Borne of these stones hear traces 
of ibs Chisel, and the upright and transverse blocks 
w«ra otten fitted together with mortise'and'tenon 
ioisiifeB. The cromleohs, which consist externally of a 
laqgs blodt supported on three or four smaller ones, 
Sfan supposed to havo been altars on which the 
SiruidB sSerificed human and other victims; but they 
haw been found to be monumental records covering 
cavitieB below the surface of the eartli, in which bones 
oftinen and animals, and stone implements, have been 
^■covered. The finest Druidiem circles or temples 
that stifl remain tolerably perfect are those of fStone- 
beage and Avebury, in Wiltshire, and of Carnae, near 
Auray, in the department of the Horbihan, in the 
ndrB»‘West of France. Cromlechs are to be found in 
many parts of the British isles, the Channel Islands, ‘ 
FVanca, and other parts of Europe. The most remark- 
abie in thia eonntry are at Pies Ncwvdd, in Anglesey, 
and near Ayleaford, Kent, tbelatter of which is known 
as let's Coty Xfoose. 

CiatTB, in Bot., a gen. of trees belonging 

to the CriMKiee®, or Elm. order. The fruit of C. om- 
dentefts, winch is commonly known as the Sugar-berry 
or liettle-trce, has a sweetish, astringent taste, and 
has been used with some snccess in dysentery. C. orien- 
tafia has aromatic properties. 

dniTB, orKai.TB,seui, keltr (I>at. CeUte; Gr. Keliai, 
Gaiafai), an ancient race of people, which at one time 
appear to have inhabited the greater part of Central 
and Western Europe. The recent researches of philo. 
logiste have shown that the Celtic language belongs to 
tha Indo-Germauic group; but at what time they 
migrated westward is unknown. They appear to have 
bMn divided into two great families,—the Ganls, who 
inhabited Gaul, to whom the name of Celts is more 
pirpparly applied, and the Cimbri, or Cimmerii, who 
appear to nave migrated from Asia at a later period, 
aod spread themselves over Germany to the Ocean. 
Seroai^iis, the father of history, mentions the Celts 
and Crnrtm as inhabiting the remotest pans of .Europe 
toward the sotting of ute sun, near the sources of 
this Danube. A great immigntion of the Ganls into 
XtsdF took place m the rrign of the Bomau king Tur- 
dlidiiius Piwus, under the ieadenhipof Bellovcsns; 
and at the same time another horde of them, under 
Se^vesna, OroBsed the Bhiue, and, (tdvaoclng ns fares 
iha SerajWiau forest, settled along the Danube, and 
la ihe eouB^ now mdled Bohemia. At a very remote 
par^ :lihe Cettes bad also passed into Spain, where 
their dasoendants became afterwards known as Celti- 
beciaas y and they likewise crossed over into Britain. 
Hevarht sobsmaent irruptions of the Gauls took place 
1 ^ Italy; and in b.O. 390 the city of Home was taken 
Md burned by tboKi barbarians. About 2B0 o.c. a vast 
imtltitiiide of Celts or Gaols invaded Macedonia and 
tSstoKMik spreading tetror and devastation everywhere 
b^ra t^m, and, after making imraonse booty, rc- 
tttnwsd htmiewards. An invasion of barbarians from 
the eaetnf toe Bhcme and north of the Danube, about 
■i.'d. MSj first made the Bomans acquainted with the. 
Obnbri. fitime years later the Tentones and Cimbri 
tow.Retp^; and Omsar states that the 
skare tlto of G^ia who preren^ilpll 

and TentouM from invading tocir tefpw. 
ibaodwer ttf toe Celts in Europe was, Hbteevefi^ too 
Iteeltoe tosig befotw the time of Ciesar. The Ganls of 
Italy hi^ been enlijugated by toe Bomans; and in 
Omu they tosre pressed on one ado by the Bclgm and 
GetSBaos, and on toe other bynhe Iberians. The 
lowiMirhM ' of the anoient Celts are oowlband inBrittany, 
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Wales, toe HlgMandSof Scotland, toeislat^llanrand 
Ireland; The Celtic tongues am toa Scotch and Irish 
Gadm, toe Man^ Welsh. OoriiMih, and Breton. The 
Basque, it is now generaliy agreed, is not a dialeet of 
the Celtic. We know notoing of any original Celtin 
alphabet, nor of any works in that tengnage; but iu 
Gaul they seem to nave beeome aequam teia vrith tbe 
Greek lirnguage from the colony of Mossiiia (Mar* 
seiUes). The Celts wore men of large size, fUir com* 
plozion, blue eyes, and light-ooloureo hair. They were 
of a fickle disposition, warlike, vain, boastful, and 
clamorous. Their government seems to have bees a 
kind of aristocracy, their chiefs forming a senate or 
supreme council. The Druids formed a powerful body 
among them, being the guardians and interpreters of 
their laws, as weU as the ministers of thrir religion. 
They were also the instructors of the people yn all 
kinds of knowledge with which they were acqnaioted. 
Their bards or poets had also great influenoe among 
them, and used to accompany their eongs with instm* 
mental music on harps and the like, The Celts hadno 
temples nor images, but worshipped their deity in 
groves and forests. Theii- religion seems to have been 
originally a sort of Theism; hut they afterwards adopted 
some of the gods of the Germans and other nations. It 
is undoubteu that, they offered human victims in their 
eacrifiocs.—Be7'. Prichard's A'osferw Origin of IheCeU^ 
Nationt, edited by Dr. Latlasm, 1S57; Bniith’s Dtc* 
iionarg of Oreek unit Soman Geegrafky; Engluh 
Cgrkipirdia —^Arts and Scienoea. 

Cr.MKJ(T, le-meni', a term applied to those build* 
iiig materials of a calcarcojia ana silicioiis nature which, 
whoa mixed with water, set quickly. By this property 
they are distinguished from mortars, which require 
time to harden. Uatiiral cements are obtained by cal* 
cining argillaceous limestone containing silicate of alu¬ 
mina. Tho stone being buTOt, the carbonic acid is 
driven off, and when water is added, a hydrated sili¬ 
cate oflime and alumina is formed. Cements thus mado 
are known in England a.v Boman cements, and arc pre¬ 
pared from the septaria found in the lias and London 
clays. Artiilcial cements of this character are made 
by calcining carbonate of lime and fine river mud 
together. i’orf/«iid eswsnf ismade in thisway. Ktent’t 
r.ement is obtained by recalciuitig gypsum which has 
been oneo burnt, and afterwards saturatod with alum- 
water. Parian cement is made in the same way, boras 
being substituted for alum. Oil cements, consisting of 
lime, powdered tiles, lilharg.?, and oil, were formerly 
muoliused; but they do r.jt stand the .Ie;.)ndi>B atmo- 
^here, nor have they any powers of resisting force. 
Temporary cemeii/e are used by different Workmen for 
holding theirworks while in progre.sa. Thus, in lOus- 
grinding, tho glass plate is held to the tool by a mix¬ 
ture of resin, beeswax, end whiting. In joining gas- 
pipes, white or red lead, ground with oil, is used. 
jilectrw cement is tompoaed of 1 of beeswax, 6 of 
reain, and 1 of red ochre. For engineering works, a 
mixture of two ounces of Eal.amnioniuc, one ounce of 
sulphur, and sixteen ounces of iron filings is made, and 
when required for use, it is mixed with twenty parte of 
iron borings or filings, and made into a paste wito 
water, and applied irninciliately. A sulphide of iron 
gradually forms, making the joint as strong as the 
iron of which tho parts are composed, A gOml ce¬ 
ment for mending china is mado by mixing fresll 
plaster of Paris with white of egg and applying it 
immediately. White lead, carefoUy applied, also 
answers the purpose very well, 

CuKustTATioN, ee-men-tai'-ekiin, tho process of con¬ 
verting iron into steel by being heated, in too form of 
bars, for several hours with cbtircoal-powder in a chest 
of refractory clay. The result of the operation is called 
UMered xteel, from the appearance of the surface. (iSkS 
Ibon and HtbeIi, and Busxsnxn SriiUt..) 

Cbmwrbt, se«t'-«-fcr-e (Gr. koimetet^n, from feOi* 
»«o, I sleep), denotes lilcrally a dormitory, qr plMb 
■for sleeping in, and was applied by the earlyChris- 
tians to a place of burial, a.s indicating their belief is a 
future resurrection. (ISce BtiutAt.) 

Cr,KOTArii, sen'-o-f.?/’(Gr. ksnoa, empty, and 
n tomb), is an empty tomb, a monument crertea 
in memory of a deceased person, apart from tlw body- 

Cksskb, fen’-ter (Fr. eneeinfr, to petfnnic), a vwa 
or sacred vessel used for burning iucenss- Hbo JkwM 





ocmser «haSng‘Mi iritb orv^thout. a ^o ««midotal office. TbMee<tisiires«i«e»$f«iiiiK^ , 

hmdlerwdpiobfdflyiof rttrioaBfonne. ^Mepnne toU^' eatfcm, mepeiiMon, and isterdiet. 
tt* tihM Ki»ff SoJomoB in^dd S! 0 ,<K»jold oenaers for tfce Csnsm, »enf-^iu (Lot. eawiM, from 1 , 

Itopio of -iferaBilem to ottisr perfamcsin, andfiO.OOO ralae, or eateem), denote! uk eaunun^tioa erf'Itw' 
otluf#t to carry fire in. Ceneera ware al*« much uaad p^le, anch M il now made at stated periods is moat- 
bytho Greeka and Romane, being byttie former termed of tae eountriea of Bnrope. The practiae of nntebajr* 
t^ntiateHon, and by the latter f*«ri4«tiiTO. They are iog the people a]>pear8 to hare prerailed >a eSrtJth* 
Still used in the aervloe ef riie Boman Oatboho church, countnea from a very earlv period. are teld‘tita* 
Censoes, I account of), about 600,000 men of larael went up ost of Egypt, 

two Qlficere'uitone the anoientBomana, first ap[>ointcd besidea women and children, and there ia iWaa 0 & id 
bytheoite king of Borne, Serviua Tullius. Aftertbo believe that they had borrowed the practice front the 
^>olition of the monarchy, the office of censor waa held Egyptiana, among whom they had been livinK. 
by the eonaula; Special magistrates were ultimately later period, David incurred the anger el Jelfovmh by 
elected : these were all patrimana until 351 b.c., when numbering the people. Joab and the captains of the 
Caiua Marciua, a plebeian, was elKCted, A decree host were employed to do this woric, and it occupied 
was afterwards issued, which enacted that one of the them nine months end twenty days, the hnmber of 
two censors should always be a plebeian. The duties of valiant men in Israel being 800,0(K), in Jadsb fiOfiifiOt). 
tbe-eensorship were,—to take the census and register In these early times, the objrot of numbering tbepec^e 
the property of the Boman people; to superiutend was chiefly to ascertain the DumberoffightinglBentlCnit 

and watch over the miblic morality, and administer could bo brought into the field; andhenOo we fmfl ^mt 

the pnbllo finances. The office was looked uimn as no account is taken of women andc^dres. jAtalatar 

the highest in the state next to the dictatorship, and period, among the Greeks and Bomans wealth ebteidt 
was originally held for the term of five years, but to be regarded as an important principle in'idm <Bt«te^ 
afterwards only for a year and a half. The decisions and the census was taken more for aacortaMug tlio ' 

of the censors were received with much reverence, wealth of the people, in order to adjust; the rightaioiid 

As the regulators of public morality, they ercrcised duties of citizenship among the difi’ereni classes. v Erisit . 

absolute powers, which were much dreaded. In time vious to the time of Solon, a oitizsn's rights at;' 
these powers were extended from public investigation depended upon his ancestry; but that lawgivaruttb^' 
to private, and the censors could inlliot disgrace on stituted property for birth, and sfiuie a oitizmi’a i:%htt - 
any person whose conduct they disapproved of, either and duties dependent upon his property. Acoordiog^^ 
in regard to business or domestic mutters. In the re- all the citizens were divided into four classes, aoeip^i^ 
gulation of the public treasury they took upon them- to their annual income. By the laws of ServiM Tul* , 
selves the collection of all taxes, rptes, and tithes; lius, the Boman citizens were divided into fix diSsses, ^ 
tliey also prepared the budget or statement of tlie according to the amount of their property, TbeBeSniui: 
national finances. . census was taken with great care, and was yery suffiuty ■ 

CemsomKbip op »he Pbess denotes that kind of and full. It indicated not only the number and re> 
exanu'nation by government officials, to which printed speetive classes of all free persons, but their dOBieriae, 
publications are in some countries subjected, previous position ns husbands and wives, fathers and laotiim^ 
to their coming before tbo public. Soon after the in- sons and daugotcra. The census, which at first WSk 
vent-ion of printing, the Church became aware of the employed to ascertain the military strength of a pet^ie, 
dangerous character of the mighty power that had and afterwards their wealth, may now be said to navW 
sprung up. The priests felt that the diffusion of know- in view the much more important object i>f aSoeriyh-. : 
ledge would be destructive of their influence over the ing, in its widest sense, the social ooudition and prov : 
people; and hence they exerted all their ^lower against gress of a people, with a view also to finding out :thas0 . 
it. They endeavoured first to prohibit the reading, conditions, physical and morol, upon wbieh soct^ pro* ; 
and afterwards they placed restrictions on the printing gress and welblieing depend. It is not a little imjasyk- 
of l)ook8._ An ecclesiastical siiperinlcndence of the able, that the firiit census of this country dates only 
press was introduced in l-tfO and 1406; but was more from tho beginning of the present century ^ISOl j, 
coinpletely establisbed by bull of Leo X. in 1515. In Previous to that time, the most vague ideas prevailed 
this tho bishops and inquisitors were required to as to the amount of its popnlation. Since tkea a 
oiamine all books before they were printed, and thus census of the people lias been taken decenni^y, and 
to prevent the promnlgation of heretical opinions, much valuable information has in this way been ool* 
This principle of ceusorsiup the Church of Romo still lected as to the age, rank, sex, condition, iio., of earia 
adheres to, and enforces in all countries where she has person. The last census was taken on 7tli Ap^, 1861, 
the power to do so. For tho benefit of those count vies and gave the total population of the United Kingdom 
in which she had not tho power to enforce her wishes, as 29,334,788. A schedule was left at each house oa 
indices were prepared of such books as were not to be Saturday, (ith April, and called for on Monday, the 
read uitder penalty of cliurch censure. The Index Slh, to b4 filled up, with particulars of every perWH 
Ztlirorum prohibiiorum was commenced by tho council who passed the night of Sunday in the house. 

®f Trent (1540). For works of an established character few er than 41,-481 ennmerators were employed io dise 
which cannot well be prohibited, there is an Jnifra: J?.r- tributing and collecting tbo schedules, besides AS# 
furgalorius, denoting that they are only to be read after superintending oflleers, and the Cnstom-houM offiners 
being mirrected or expurgated. In those countries and others employed to enumerate persons ill vessals, 
where Protestantism established itself, a censorship of In other countries, tho period between the taWiig of 
tho prcM was also maintained, but in a more modified each census varies generally from throe to ten years;;, 
form. In England it was tho practice to license boobs being three years in Prussia and Austria, five yoarsiii; 
to be printed, the licensing power being chiefly mono- France, and ten iu the United (?) States of Ainerioa. ■ 
polizod by the bishops. Heneo, we fre<iueiUly see the CssT, tent (Lat. eentitm, a bundred), is a, ternt fite- 
worti Imprimotui- (let it bo printed) on old books. It qnently luied in commerce to denote a ee^pti ratooy , 
was abolished in this country in 1694, and now any ratio, being so much per hundred. Thwui|teer;e«»t. 
work may be pnbushen;_ but the parties conermed will profit or loss upon a transaction imi^Pf that, foe 
be amenable to law if it contain anything illegal or amount of profit or loss is in the propomon of £5 op 
libellous. There are different modes of censorship; every £100. This rate is termed the per-esaray|jjfc£leiit 
but tbo more common are when the M8. has to bo sub- is also the name of certain small coins iii varioawsoun- 
mitted to tho examination of a public officer orlleciiser, tries, being the hundredth part of other coins: thus in 
who deletes any objectionable passages, orwbeutbe the United States the cent is theT^j part o»doHar,;^ 
work is examined after being printed, and found to about one halfpenny English; in France the cent Is 
contain anything objectionable, its sale is prohibited, jin part of a franc, about Of a penny Englisli; and 
and the author or publisher liable for prosecution, in Holland tho cent is tin P»rt of i ” “ 

(iSeepEESS, LtBEarx OF SHE.) liwny English. 

Csirst'EE,seB'-stei«,i8ajudgmontcondomniBg8ome UESTitrEs,*s«'-<ors (Gr., bull-slayers); a wild esec 
90ok) )U!tioB, orpersciiy iRAgpirl* of men who in sneient time# inhabited 'MonnfcJf^om 

tual punishment inflicted by some ecclesiastical judge, in Thessaly, and who were fabled to have been haJfc^ 
wnCreby a Christian ia deprived of commnuion with the and half horses,—tBh upper psrt of the figure bekiK 
Oliureb, or a clergj'man prohibited from exercising that of a man, the lower that of a berae, TbgyM» 
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b«AieTed to Ita'Vft ^oMemen, anid iite IlKble 

probaihlf aroM&dm toe ii»aaad1iora» bcin^ muti^en 

^aapallFfaunt* 

l«»f ri»di«®pe tl»^ i» 0 ei?ed tli*kaVM. They are oel©- 
brated in (iireeic m^otogf on adoount of their war with 
thnXaiiithie and their content with Hemiios. 

, <bntsa.02i08,«e»‘tor'-Kii (Lat^, the Centaur), a con- 
etohaition ht the Boatheni hentoi^ere, between those of 
ZiupiM and Arm; it oontions about thirty<fire stars, one 
of which is of the &st ma^itade. 

C«NTU.OQOiDK, ttn-tUo'-km'UW (Lat.), is a term 
^phed to oolleetions of One hundred sentences or say¬ 
ings aitthe Centiloquhiiu of Hernios, containing one 
hoMlred ajtooTiains or astrological sentences falsely 
asoribodtoMertnesTrismegustus, and the CcutiJoqaiain 
of PtoleMsy, a famous astrological work. 

CwratrnnKi iwa'-te-pede (Lat. cenUtm, a hundred; 
ptdttj fytt), (Scohpendra), a gen. of oamieorona A«- 
nwlosa, distinguishwl by possessing antennae of four¬ 
teen joints or upwards ; a mouth composed of two 
Rksind'ibles, a i^uadriiid lip, two {lalpi or small feet, 
ennited at tocir base, end a second lip formed by 
a second pair of dilated feet joined at their origin, 
and terminated by a strong hook, haring an opening 
beneath its point, through which a strong poison is 
ejected. In the West-lndia islands and the hotter 
parts of America the centipede is regarded rery seri¬ 
ously as a pest. They attain a length of fire or si.r 
inches, ana rery frequently find their way into beds. 
They will endearonr to escape when a light is brought j 
into the room, but, if molested, will turn and bite, the' 
bite immediately producing infiaimnation and ferer. 
The common English centipede, howercr, is a harmless 
thing, not exceeding an inch in length, and for the 
most part hiding under the decayed bark of trees and 
among oki lumlier. 

CsKTO, aea'-tc (fir. ienfron, a thing of patches), is a 
literary composition formed of verses or passages from 
one or more authors, disposed in a diil'erent order, and 
arranged BO as to bring out a diU'erent meaning. Coti- 
siderablo dexterity was frequently displayed in the 
combining of passaOT* oi' diiTerciU authors so as to 
form a regular and connocting whole. Thus there 
were m early times Somero-centonei and Cantones 
Tiiri/iUani.. It was also a favourite amusement in the 
MidiilcAges. 

CKWiaAL Cbimijcai, Cofut, ten'4ral, a court cstii- 
blished in 1834 for the purpose of trying cases cf 
toeason, mnrder, felony, and niisdcincmumr coni- 
initted within the city of London, the county of Mid -1 
tdlesex, and parts of Essex, Kent, and Surrey. ,lt is 
also anthorixed to try olfeiices committed on thej 
high seas and otliejr places within the jurisdiction of 
tlm Admiralty of England. The court of Queen's 
Bench may a&o order a certniii class of offenders to 
be tried here. The area over which the jurisdiction 
of the Central Criminal Court extends is nearly one 
hunted smd thirtieth part of the area of England and 
WaJas s b®t the proportion of jiopulation is only one- 
aereuth, when compared with that of England and 
Wales. The district included in the jniisdietion, and 
meutioDcd above, is, for all purpo8e.s under the act by 
which it was estabiiBhed, considered as one county, 
and in aO indictments and piresentmenta the venue 
runs, “Central Criminal Court to wit." The judges 
taay fee selected from a very e.ttetisirc list. They may 
oonsist of any two or more of the following persons: 
-*-the lord mayor of the city of London for the time 
lieing, the lord chancellor, tile lord keeper of the great 
seal, and. the judges of her majesty’s courts of 
Quel’s iBjjpob, Common Fleas, and Exchequer, for 
the time bSg; the chief judge and the two others in 
Bapl^ptoy, the jndge Of the Admiralty , the dean of 
«!»• 10^8, the wdermen of the city of London, the 
tori^er, tbe common Beyjeanl, the judges for the time 
beiag af ^ Sheriff’s Court of the city of London, and 
.ioy petoon or persons who hath, or shall have been, 
lord (mahcelkir, lord keeper of the great seal, or a 
je^e of any of W majesty’s superior courts at West- 
miastor; togetoer with such others as her majeiMy, 
herdwits and raceessors, sbaU from time to time name 
amd appoint by hny geaoral commitsion. Oa aoconnt 
of tte extent of tods Iim, it is found unneoessary to issue 
« commission every time the adbsious are held; and 
file period of holding the sessions is not Interrupted 


when the judghs of the Westminster courts are.on.icir 
suit. At the Old Bailey, add the Jtew Court adjoining, 
the sessions are held twelve times a year; and the judM 
getteiwlly seleoted are two common-law judges tmd toe 
recorder of the city of London. The eherilfe of the 
city of London and of toe oonnticsof Middlmex, Esse*, 
Kent, and Surrey, summon the jurors according to toe 
dislriot in which they livev .Turors from Essex, Kent, 
and Surrey, who have served upon any jury at thia 
oourt, are exempt, during the ensuing ti,folve months, 
from serving upon any jury in any ouurt UtM in the 
county in which thej' reside, except the sesBions of fb* 
peace. - 

CxNTSAT. Fonexs are those forces which cause n 
body in motion to tend towards or recede from the 
centre of motion. The first law of motion is, th^ a 
body must continue for over in a state of rest, or in a 
state of ,uniform and reclUincal motion, if it be not 
disturbed by the action of an external cause. Lpon 
this law the doctrine of central forces is founded. It 
therefore considers the external forces which act upon 
a body in motion when there is an alteration either in 
its velocity or direction round a central point. It also 
coDsidvrBitho law of the force by which a body moves 
round another in a known curve, and solves various 
matheniaticai problems. Gravity, as exemplified in the 
force which acts on aU bodies from the centre of the 
earth, is the simplest and most general ciamplo of a 
central force. Kepler and Newton gave mneh time and 
labour to the study of central forces. 

C«itTBAi,:izATioij, ten^iral’-i-gai-thun (Gr. ktatrun, w 
point, the centre), denotes gpiieraliv the bringing or 
reducing to a ceiitre or within small compass, and is 
frequently iipplit?d in politiiJS to the tendency to bring 
together nil tue departments of slate administrationto 
one centre,—to remove all local offices to the capital. 

CEifTBii or GiuvtxT, *rn'-ter, a term employed to 
denote a certain point in the interior of a body, or 
system of bcaiics rigidly and invariably connected, vj 
situated that any plane whatever wliich passes through 
it divides the body into two segments i,)l equal weight. 

Ckktbx or tfi'BATio^ is that point in a rotatotg 
body, or sy.stem of bodies, at wliiclx, if the whole mass 
were collected, a given iorce applied would produoo 
the same angular vetoeitv that it- would have commu¬ 
nicated to the systcui in Its first condition, 

Cektub or IVtA Gmi'CBE or Fiocbb is that point in 
plane figures .-ind curved suri'afcs where, supposing 
their areas had weight, they would bahincM themselves. 
Thus, the centre of maynitudo of a circle would be ii.’i 
own centre. The same term is applied to ouytKiiot 
which bisects all Lues that puss through it, and wo 
terminated by the circumference. 

Cbktbe e.i Oscitt.trioif i-s that point in a body 
oscillating nhciit a fixed axis, into which, if the whole 
masswcio colleeted, the body would vibrate through 
a given angle in the same time as in its first condit ion. 

Guktiib of I’rHCJisstott is tlittt point in a solid body, 
or system of bodies, into w hicli, if the whole mass were 
colhs'ted, the greittest possible effect, could bc prodiuied 
by striking it against another body. It may also bO 
defined as a point in the axis of a moving body at 
which, when striking an immovable obstacle, the liody 
rests in e.quilibrio, witliout inclining to either side or 
acting on the centre or axis of .suspension. 

C'BivTBi! or pBiiBacBB of a fluid pressing against» 
surface, is lliat point at which, if a force equa.' to the 
treastire were applied inanop^sile direction, the sur- 
aee would remain at rest. 

CENiBirt'GAT. FoitcK, (Gr. k«ntrm, 

centre; Lat./agin, I llee), is the iorco that urges it 
revolving body to fly off'in a straight line instead of 
describing a curve. The moon is held in her orbit 
round the earth by centripetal force, and a stone flies 
from a sling by centrifugal force. 

Cbntriso, or CESTBKUfO, ten'-Mn^ {Qt. kenirtm, 
the centre, a point), a term used to denote the fruina- 
workon which the bricks or stones that are used to 
form an arch or vaulted roof aro sOptKM’ted. duriDg the 
process of constmetion. For etnnlf arnbes, aonh as 
those of dooreand windows, it simply consists of two 
boards cut to the required shape, and kept apart hr 
slips nailed to the edge th" cacn, which corrospoiul isi 
length to the thickness of the wpll in which the ardh » 
placed; but for bridges with arches of great span anff 
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Oentripetfll Force 


'breadth, a more etaborote swtem af _ itMttswott is re- 
traiiad,‘Which xhtut he put wgether ia auidx a xbaaner 
tW it will offer a aoiScient retieiaoee^o the wwgjht 
pladed npoait wittiontbendiiif; peroeptibly beneath iti 
‘and that it may be readily taken away; when the arch 
ie oompleted, hare being taken to BToid Bring heavy 
blowe jmremoviag it, which roey shake and injure the 
fresh masonry. |ffe« Bnino*.1 In buildiug arches of 
bnchwnrk or smallstones, the frames are placed five or 
six feet apart, and tied together with braces, and on 
these tbiok narrow planks are placed, iitting closely 
togeUier to support the bricks ; but when largo stones 
are used, close toarding is not required, and they are 
snpported on what are technically called “laggings.” 
WMn the span is of Meat siso, the centering consists 
of a great number oi vertical frames or trusses, dis¬ 
posed in sack a manner as to offer effectual resistance 
to the strain that is brought to boar on them in the 
direetion of their length; and these frames are 
strengthened with horizontal beams and cross braces, 
rite whole forming a rigid network of timber. In 
making frames for centerings, it must be carefully con¬ 
trived that the load shall not act in a direction trans¬ 
verse to the grain of the w(xid that is used; the 
pressure must, therefore, be carried throughout the 
length of the beams, .some of which, in the usual method 
of oODStruution, are directed against the aluitiuents 
which are to sui>j)ort the arch, and sustained by them, 
and others which tend in an inward direction, towards 
the centre, are snpported and prevented from yielding 
bv the longitudinal pull of utberbeams that cross them 
obliquely. Shoes of cast-iron, that receive Uio ends of 
the beams, arc used in modem centerings to obviate 
the necessity of making tie-joints, wliicli weaken the 
beams. Care must ho taken to prevent the centering 
froin rising at the crown, which it is liable to do if it he 
not skilfully made, on account of the weight of the 
baiinctics of the arch tending to pnsh the crown 
upwards. The centering used for ‘VVaterloo bridge, 
designed by Kcnnie, is one of the best e.vatnples in 
which the frames are supported by the ahutments only. 
In building Chester and Gloucester bridges, Mr. Har¬ 
rison, tbo engineer of tbe former, Bupported his cen¬ 
tering on temporary pi<‘rs built in the bed of the river; 
while Telford, who built the latter, supported Ins on 
piles. Tdeiihie centres, so called because the timbers 
of which they are composed can movo freely on one 
anothor, are Bcddom used in the present day, because 
they invariably rise at the crown from the weight of the 
bannehes, and tho regularity of the curvature of the 
arches cannot be relied on. The arches of the beauti¬ 
ful elliptical bridge of Ifeuiliy, built ly I’oyvonnct, 
were constructed bn conieiiTigs of this description. 

CsNTninsTii, Fohce, hcu- trip'-c-till (Gr. keatron, 
centre; Lat.pefo, I seek), is the force by whicli a body 
in motion is kept revolving round a central point, ih- 
atead of flying off at a taugeiit to its orbit. 

C'iiirtTj.vur. (.Stfs JiiiiTHB**, SsinuriA.) 

Cbkttjiujis op Magpuhciio, sn'-iu-rccs, the name 
of tho first gi-eat Protestant history of the Church, 
and is so called from being divided into ccnturie.s, 
each volumo taking up 100 years, and from Magde¬ 
burg, the oity where it was prepared. It was projected 
by Matthias Flacius, about 1563, and the first volume 
was published at Hale in 1559. Thirteen volumes 
have appeared, bringing the history down to 1300. It 
is a work characterized by gi-eat judgment, learning, 
and fidelity. Each century is treated under sixteen 
distinct heads or chapters, viz.J. General View of! 
the Period; 2. Extent and Propagation of the Church; 
3. Pmccution and Tranquillity of tho Church; 4. 
Doofcrine; 6. Heresies; 6. Kites and Ceremonies; 7. 
Oovemment; 6. dohism-s; 9. Councils; 10. Lives of 
Bishopa and Doctors; H. Heretics; 12. Martyrs; 13. 
Miracles; 14. Condition of the .Tows; 15. other Eeli- 
gioaa; 16. Political Condition of the World. In the 
preparation of the work there were five general Erec¬ 
tors and ten paid agents, seven of whom, well-informed 
stadents, were employed in collecting materials; two 
of greatM learning and experieuoo arranged the mat¬ 
ter thns eoUeeted, and submitted it to the directors, 
after which an amanuensui was employed to make a 
fair oopy of the whole. * 

CXKKsilua, se/'-d-e'-b's (from Gr. Vcphctle, head), 
'in Bot,, • gen, of plants belonging to tho nat. ord. 
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aaokewoeew. Tbe animlated root of C. fososMOWta 
is the ofikinal ipeoacaanba of the British ^^larWttv 
iCopmias. It is known gg aaawtosJ,. BmadfilBt, ' 
or Lisbon ipeoaoosnha, and is Uio ohly »avt 
mouly met with in this country. It it collot^ inifl * 
seasons of tho year, bnt clnefly fi*om ffasEaiw; to, ' 
Match, and is iii^rted from Bio doneiro; BMth^'Smd' -; 
Pernambuco. When given in large doses, it acts w an 
emetic and as a purgative: in small dOses'It ia axpoo- ' 
toraut and dia^oretic. Its peculiar propartieammd < 

principally duo to an alkaloid emtud vWW. 

CKtHAUAsris, se/'-d-bL'-pt* (Gr. keptole, head, (uyris; 
shield), in Geol., the Buckler-bead, a fish of thB lower 
Old Bed Sandstone or Devonian period, sb called firom 
having tbe bones of the head nnitedinto aaiog^ Sbield- 
Ukecase. 

OnrsALic, f.e-ftdt-ik (Gr. itimAoliihos), is applied 
to something pertaining to tho head, ^ns; Ceplj^O 
medicines are such as are udinitustoced for disoraets 
of the head. 

CnrHAUTis, (from Gr. kepkiii'e, the head), . 

in Med., inflammation of the brain. \Stt Bsarir^ t 
DlSEiSBS or THE.) 

CKPiiALoro»A, trf-&4ap'-*-d!i (Gr. kcpkols, head; 

poM, foot), a class of nioUnsoooS animals, more highly 
organized than any other, presenting undoubted ipdi* 
ruents of an internal skeleton, and containing secttativti 
digestive, respiratory, and generative organs. Th'^ 
are also distinguislie’d by tbe possdssioa of locomotive: 
organs around the head in the shape of prolonged tea- ■ 
taoiila, which project forward and more or less coabeal . 
the mouth. 

Cbwieus, ge'-fe-uK, a constellation of the northern ' 
hcmisj'here, midway between the Pojar star and Oyg- 
nus. The principal stars in this group are of the third' 
magnitude only. 

Ckm Courra, se'-pi kor-pua, is a return made, 
a sheritt' upon a cupiaa, or other process to thO . 
like purpose, -i at he hath taken the body of tba 
party named iu tho process, as he was thereby com¬ 
manded. 

CtrocA, ■v.'p.o'.i’.r, a gen. of fish, the bodies of which ; 
are much cmiipre.Js.ed and elongated. 

Ur JiA Murci U.S5, M-rtim-hi'-se-de, a family of coleopte¬ 
rous insects, distinguished by tbe inordinato lengHi of ^ 
their autoiiiu'c. < tcnerally they are of elcgajit form, and 
are found iu forests and woods, on the trunks of trees^ 
but rarely on flowers. Some of the exotic species are 
remarkable for emitting after death a scent something 
like attar of roses. Tho only scented Cerambyeid 
known in-England is the musk-boetle {Ceramitpxmoa- 
ehntua). It is about an inch long, and of a tino green 
colour. It is found on willows in the neighhonrhood 
of Loudon. There is a very splendid collection of 
the«e insects in tho British Musciun. 

CBnASTV;.s, ae-riia'-teM (Gr. ieraste*, horn), a snake 
disiinguished by two iioriiv protuberances on its bead, 
and hence known as the horned snake. It is oaid to 
exist almost entirely without water. It is found in 
Libya, Arabia, &c. ; 

Cerabi’s, acr'-il-sna, in Bot,, a gen. of trees bet 
longing to tire nat, ord. Jl/iseice^, suD-ord. AmmdaUa. 
Several species or varieties of this genus produce the 
well-known fruits called cherries. The varieties usually 
cultivated in our gardens arc supposed to have been 
derived originally from two wild species, C. aeiam and 
valgaria. Both have white flowers in elnsters or nearly 
sessile umbels, and both are generally regarded as ' 
natives of Britain and of the middle and south of 
Europe. The timber of C. avium is valuable for the . 
purposes of the cabiuet-maker, turner, and mueioaliti- ' 
strument maker; the straight small branches are used 
for making pipe-stems, iinifthe leaves have been used 
as a substitute for tea. The bark of the species C. 
capollim possesses astringent and febrifugal ptoper- 
ties; that stripped from its root is used in Mexico os 
a remedy against dysentery. The leaves of C. eopri* ; 
cida contain lO much hydrocyanic (prussic) acid as to 
prove poisonous to cattle that feed upon them. Most 
parts of the species C. Lauro-eeraaiit, the cherry-laursj, 
out especially tbe leaves and seeds, are poisonous. Tbo , 
poisoiiov.s eflecta are supposed to be owing to a vol^to 
oil containing hydrooyamc acid. Even wpen braised, 
the leaves e.v£>lve a vajrour which is destracttblo to 
insect life ; hence some gardeners make use tiff thetf 



water, labtained 

bydiat^nfr'titowaimwU^intWii*utad awdioinally 
itiir siii!^W «ii«|K>m Xb« 

it «oinnu>tt in tmf mf 90 nyi^UpWfmhrlj^k^ m 
the **'ten>d,*‘'tlin)[^ it 'k ao^ a member of tbo ti'ue 
]B0r4 Xb« 3k<(iktet>f tbe epeoie* C, neculetria- 

lit, n nwtMo :ti>n Wbk Indiesi ana oth««, are need 
lot tbe pui^ee of davoariiilriinaeure, such as elierry* 
: branlfyy ^SuvebenwaBser, Marascbino, and Ifoyean. 
IFhe epwm <X PodHC, or bird*ohen 7 , iios similar pro¬ 
perties, tbot^blesa powerful, to tbose of tbe cherrj- 
laark.< G.eirpiiiiana, the ohoke>eberi 7 , has astringent 
aodibBl^gal propOTties, and its fruits are coinmeuly 
ttixe^iirith pemmloau in Korth America. C. terofina, 
tfaenild or black chertj of tbe western states of Aine- 
Yiea, is n beautiful and useful tree. Tbe cherries are 
aomeitimeB eaten, bat are not very palatable. The wood 
k nateemed by cabinet-makers, haring a close grain, 
and taking a very high polish. The inner bark forms 
the tonic and Sedutive drag which has been extensively 
prescribed of late in America, and which is just begin- 
* TO»g to receive til e attention of European practitioners. 
It is used as a tonic instead of cinchona, and as a sc- 
diMve for the alleviation ed general and local irritation, 
it ia taken from any part of tbe tree, but preferably 
fromidie root. It hos a lively cinnamon-colour, and, 
Wlten freA, a characteristio odour, liku that of bitter 
almo^s. 

CxsxTlK, le'-fS-fill (from etratur, the scientifle name 
of the cherry-tree), the portion of the gum of the cherry- 
tree which 18 insoiuWo in cold water. 

CnUTOitls, in Hot., a gen. of legn- 

nthtons plants of the snb-ord. Cecialpintea. The most 
important species ia C. tiltgua, the ripe fruit of which 
is known under the names of carob, locust, St. •Tohu's 
bread, and Algaroba bean. Its palp has a very sweet 
taste, and is supposed to have been the food of St. John 
in tbe wilderness. Tbe fruit is now largely imported 
into this country for making cattle-food. 

Cwti.TorBTLhA.csJB, st-ra4t/-^~lai’‘tf-e, in Eot., tbe 
HoimWort fern., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants 
in the sub-class AToauehluntydeir. There is but one 

{ ren., Ctraiopki/Uum, the species of which are aquatic 
letM, with vertieiliate leaves and minute moncecioiis 
flowers, natives of the northern hemisphere. Their 
properties and nses are unknown. 

Ccanoir, ser'-rfon, an ancient sect of heretics, so 
oi^e^^rom one Cerdon, who flourished at Kome about 

CxaxjnntvTx. (dee Bbaiw,) 

CxaXBatC Acm, »er’-e-brHe (Lat. cereSniw, brain), 
an acid' of a peonliar character found in the brain of 
.aaimala, partly nneombmed, and partly in the form of 
cerebrate of soda. It is a white solid, of a fatty nature, 
and may be obtained in crystalline grains, which are 
.•olaUe in boiling aloohol and ether, hut insoluble in 
cold ether. It is insoluble in water, but swalls an 
when left in that liqmd for several hours. This acid 
Wae formerly oaUed Cerebrin. The component parts 
«f ccrebiie acid are in 100 parts:— 

Carbon .. tiO'7 

Hydrogen. 10|S 

irarogen . H'il 

Oxygen. 

. Phosphorus .. O'B 

100-0 

CaKSK, te'-rtm (Eat. eera, wax), a solid wary body 
obtained from beeswax, which is supposed to be iden¬ 
tical with parafUn. 

C*SB'*tt**M,ser«'-Me«f* (Eat.cero, wax), were cloths 
dif^d in melted wax, with which dead bodies were 
enfolded when they were embalmed. 

jlbauKOiriEa, hlxsxxa or tub, an officer of the 
.aoart,;iiistitatea bydamesl. to attend to tbe proper 
praaMBtidion of ambassadors, and other persons of 
• qnaiitf. to the Soverciga. The gentleman flilingthis 
SSco ia necessanly » person of good address and 
dwitcr Mvet^ latjgnages. He attends at court on 
ail ocoaaioaif of state ceremonial, aud has under him 
ra arnktant master, or deputy. 

©gaaistoinr, atr'-e-mo-ae (nr. eerfWcnk; Eat. e«re- 
laoRtC), is appU^to certa'n fwms or rites by which an 
aiiHris r<did«rcd: more grandmr sbprossive. Cetemoaie.v 
awy besaitt toi^offbar k'i»ds;'»‘l. social)!!. sacred; 
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fl-state.; A international. Social cercttonies will b» 
noticed under £:9tQnxi3rB, smd stRte .ceremonies under 
•nch heads Ob CbaojraTios.J^Ai#isSTATfoH, OrsiiibtiBf 
os pABhUusmr, Ac- docS-ed cw'esioaka are deflnedtobe 
" tbe external rites and maaper in which the ndnlsthra 
of rciigiottperform theirsaoredftmotioina," Enreapeot 
of ceremonies there is a yery marled dlffisrChea; bc» 
tween the old dispensation and the new. tF)ic ffinace, 
or Mosaic dispensation, abounds with ritCi arid ccra. 
monies; the latter, or Gospel dispeniwtioD, ia remark¬ 
able for the want of them. In what may be ieiined tho 
childhood of the haman race, numm-ous stringent law* 
and regulations are laid down for their guidiinoe, and 
sensual representations are employed to inrdre a decMr 
and more lasting impression upon tne mind. Under 
the Christian economy, when men may be said to havo 
been set free from a state of pupilage, bis m^eof 
worshipping the Creator was left very roach to himself, 
and he was taught to seek within hunSClf fur those 
directions by wiiich he might best attain a boiy Bfc 
and fulfil his high destiny. Tbe great gospel law laid 
down on this subject was, ** Ect each he perAuiided tw 
hii own mind, and so let him act.” How far rites and 
ceremonies of human appointment maybe emplf^ed 
in the worship of God is a vefy important question, 
aud one which has given rise toiuuch diacussioa. Of the 
two great sections of the Christian church, the Boman 
Catholic and the Protestant, the one is oharaeteiiacd 
by its attachment to, the other by its rejection of, 
human rites. One great peculiarity of the Christian 
religion is its striking adaptation to fallen bumaa 
nature. Its laws are founded upon the necessities 
of our nature. The highest and purest worship of 
G od is undoubtedly that of the heart; but in man's 
present infirm and imperfect condition, the heart may 
bo greatly influenced by the senses; and hcnce the 
proper object of ail religious rites and ceremonies is to 
impress and elevate the heart through the feelings. 
All religion must in some meastire bo dependent a^n 
external forms; and so high an authority as St. Au- 
gustiue declares that “ no religion, either true or false, 
ean 8iib.sist without some ceremonies.” The gCeat 
difficulty is to determine the length to which it is 
proper to go in sccomiuodatiTig religious ceremonies 
to weak huinsu nature. When, from being a means 
of worship, they come to be regarded as worship itself, 
they aro worse than useless,—they are pernicious. 
The Roman Catholics may have gone tixi far in this 
direction; but the majority of Trolestants seem to 
liave fallen into the other extreme, and to pay too little 
regard to tlie externals of religion. But we believe that 
no general rule C:;a be laid down on this subject, outward 
riles nud cercmouics being much more necessary to 
some than others. The great rale is for each to ha 
persuaded in his own mind as to -what is best tor him, 
and to act accordingly. It has beeu frequently re¬ 
marked that there is a striking similarity between 
many of tbe Je-wisb ceremonies and those of the 
ancient Egyptiiin.s; and maiir have been of opinion 
that Moses adopted many of them from the Egyptians. 
This may probably have been the ease; and we aro 
also told that many things were permitted to them, on 
account of the hardness of their hearts. There can bo 
no doubt that many of tlie ceremonies of the Church of 
Borne were borrowed from the heathens. Inttrnaiwnal 
cercmoiiff .—Among independent states there exists a 
sort of'intematiotial etiquette, according to whiidi 
certain marks of respect ere shown to the states, their 
rulers or representatives, by Other slates, and a certaiS 
rank or dignity accorded to them. In Europe, in tha 
Middle Ages, frequeut disputes took phtoo among tho 
rulers or representatives of the diiferent states, on tho 
subject of precedence. Claims fur preOodenoo wero 
advanced on various grounds; ns on the‘ form ol 
goveniment, the mmiher of crowns, thn titles, acbieve. 
iiients, extent of possessions, antiquity of thetr faniily, 
or the length of time that Cfiristianity had been eatab-' 
lished in their dominions. At the conp-ess of Vienna, 
ihe question of rank among the diSTerent powers was 
di.scu'i.sed, and a commission apiminted with thefim* 
of sottiing it; but as no agreement could be dome to, 
the matter was allowed to drop, Bnlera i>f equalxBg- 
nity, when they make Asits, conoedo to each eihcr fna 
precedence at homo; at other tiroes they traydl incog* 
oito, or do not appear on public occasions^ or qoao 









trith ft toMmtion rwpftotiBg their 
•ttd Wage strle eftMi other " 
priaoaa^Df few degreeTo jlntewft4<m»l 
oewaohjeebclirnff-l. Titlei ofrulera} S.ft^nowMg- 
utttrt of tlift Utle ftftd ronk of rntois: ftndS. n»ris of 
rdspect coofwfflable to their rank arm title. 

(jBftBft, W-weejOBe of the *st«foi<ls that roroiTB bo- 
twOfta the orbits of Httrr ftod Jnpitor. It is the first 
of this croup of minor planets in order of discovery, 
and thelargest of them, with the exception of Vesta. 
It was flrstobserred by rinasi. an Italian astronomer, at 
the observatory at Palermo, in Sioity, January 1,1801. 
The elements ofitsorbit were calculated by Ganas. It 
derives its name frpm Cates, a heathen goddess that 
was the bbjeot of espeeiai worship in Sicily. 

CsBiirntiairs, s»-rin'-thi-Siu, the followers of Cerin- 
thuB, were among the earliest of the sects of heretics 
that sprang up in the Christian chnrch, Cerintbus, 
acoOTmng to some, was a contemporary of the apostle 
John; according to others, he lived in the ‘2nd century. 
He was a Jew, and studied philosophy at Alexandria; 
but the greater part of bis life was spent in Asia 
Minor, where he promulgated his heretical doctrines. 
Whst the exact nature of these were it is difficult to 
say, for the accounts given of them are various nod 
contradictory; but they seem to have much resembled, 
if they were not ideuucal with those of the Gnostics. 
(&e Ohostics.) 

Cbuuu, te'-ri-um, symbol Cc, etinivalcnt if, a very 
rare metal, existing in allanile, cerite, and ccrine. It 
is only known as a' grey powder, which becomes Ins* 
trous on being burnished. It forms two oxides,—the 
protoxidt and peroxide, which form a few salts of no 
importance or interest. They are said by Kumncls- 
berg to be isomorjibous with those of cadminm. 

CgBOtBIN, ter'-o-leen, a greasy body found in bees¬ 
wax, to which its colour, odour, and teuaeitv are due. 
It baa an acid reaction, and foses at 88°. It is 
soluble in ether, and is bnt imperfectly known. It is 
obtained by macerating the wax in cold alcohol, which 
retains it in solntion. 

Cbbotic Acid, eer-oi'-ii, an acid contained in varying 
Onantities in beeswax. It is obtained by dissolving 
tlio wax in hot alcohol and crystallising. Genuine 
beeswax contains about 22 per cent, of cerotic acid. 
Heated with potash, it produces oerolate of potash and; 
ceroie aieohol. ! 

Cbboxtbos, tcr-ox'-e-lon, in Bot,, » gen. of palins. 
The species C. aKdicoio yields wax, which is applied to 
many nscful purposes. It is a native of South America. 

Cbbtaihib, Cebtiiu»b, ser'-tain-te (Lat. cerium, 
from eerno, I perceive), is applied primarily to the. 
state of a person's mind when he feels sure or con¬ 
vinced of anything; bnt is also applied to the truths 
or events respecting which this conviction may be 
entertained. Certainty is pkytioal when it is according 
to the laws of nature; moral when in accordance with 
the common order of things and the received opinions 
of mankind; and metaphysical when springing from 
intuitive beliefs, as the first principles of natural law. 
According to the mode in which it is attained, certainty 
is immediate when by sense or intuition, or mediate 
when liy reason and demonstration. Some philoso¬ 
phers have made sense the measure and ground of 
certainty j others reason j and others, as Descartes, 
ftelf-consctousness. , > 

Cbbtihcate, ger4^^.lcatl (Pr. eertijleai, from Low 
Jhat. eertw, certain; faeio, I make), a testimony in 
writing as to the truth of a fact, or number of facts. 
Certificates, for a variety of purposes, are recognized 
by the law of England. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned,—the annua! certificates of attorneys (see Atiob- 
met); ft bankrupt's certificate of conformity; the 
certificate of appointment to n bankrupt's estate and 
efi'eots, granted to the creditors’ assignees; the certifl- 
oate of counsel, in order to enable a client to Utigate in 
furteS, ponperte; the certificates of the Judges belotig- 
ing to the higher common-law oourtt at Westminster, 
granted for varions purposes; and tho certificate.of 
the registry of a ship granted by the collector, comp- 
tsoller, or principal officer of the custom-houso at »e 
pott of re^try. This la^ certificate is held by the 
''aptoln ss a voucher of tho charucter aud privileges of 
.. hift ship as ft British vessel. 

ChinoBiBi, eer'-tUsM'ai'^ {tow LtUa, eerHoro), 
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U'.ft. ym%. '■ issued■ 'oftt■ ; 0 f. ■'thft^'wnMt'ofi ,, 

ft superior oonirt vt Gw oomtnoft law, ' 

the queen's name k> Gid judges or offiiwrt' of iftSsrkgr^i 
courts: of tSoord, cominftnding them' -to xsehwa^.^^ 
record of • cause or mstter dependiug beibrft 
to the end that the party msy, have the jnkffe Otra 
ftnd speedy justice. M maybe bad etfberin htMttftl 
or civil cases, unless it he taken away by tite nrpSSM 
words of some net of parliament, wUen fa way !!(*>' 
qucntly the case where tiie statute gi^ ' 

to justices of the peace twer crimtDU offisnosiA oudiii 
other matters. In criminal oases the oomet-of t^ueen's ; 
Bench has a superintendence over all l&iieridk ooioits, 
and may remove the indictments or other proOesdinst 
therein depending, ond transfer them to its bira ittrmi' 
diction. The object of the writ is to obtain rdiefffiam: 
some inconvenience supposed in the partiUnlar estolui = 
arise from a cause being allowed to prooeed to triU 
before an inferior juris suction, less capable than ibft 
superior court of rendering complete and ofihe^uM 
justice, or to quash the orders or proceOdiRgS Of sneh 
inferior jurisdiction. The moct usual Instmteea M 
which the writ is granted in criminffi eases ata,—l; To; 
consider and dctormics the validity of iudictnmntsftnd 
the proceedings thereon, and the finding or verdict of 
a jury on coroners'inquisitions, and to quash or cout 
firm them as there is cause. 2. '\Vhere it is surmised 
that a partial or insnificient trial vrill prObahiif: 
had in the court below, tile iudiCttnent :is 
moved, in order to have the prisoner or defaDdsat 
tried at the bar of the Queen’s Bench or beffire tho 
justices at Hisi Frius, or at the assises ; fi, in ord^ 
to plead the royal pardon; 4. to issue process of bu^ 
Iswry scainst the oifender in those counties orydftess. 
where the process of tho inferior courts wriB not rftim 
him; 5. to remove orders of justices in qnftrtNor p«^ 
sessions, for the purpose of having them qmwlieft. It 
is also issued when peers are indicted for treason or 
felony, or for misprision of either, but not for any olbor 
offence. Under tbo writ the indictment is removed 
into the court of the lord Higa Steward Of Clreftt 
Britain, in order that the defendant may be »*ied %' 
his peers, A certiorari to remove an indictment'ffiay 
be granted at the instance of either the proseomsir CHr 
defendant; hnt before it be granted to «by pcmtOli 
(except the attoroiy-general), the applicatioii foV it 
must be by motion mode in the Queen's Beneht OV 
before some judge of the court; and where G>eap|ili> 
cation is mtide by a defendant, he mast, before ^0 
writ is issued, enter into a recognizance before ft judge 
of the Queen’s Bench, or a justice of the peace, in sneh 
sum and with such sureties as the court or ajudgemay 
direct, to defend the indictment, andappeai to rsceivo! 
judgment if be be found guilty. 

Cebusb. (See Lead, Cakbomatb or.) 

C'EBVIDS, «fi*-ij».rfe (Lat. eermls, a deer), the Stsg , 
or Deer class of animals, a gen. of quadrupeds betong* ** 
ing to the order Peewa. The generic chsmeter is 
solid horns, covered, while young, with a hairy skin 
growing from the top, naked, annnal, and branohed. 
'I'hcro are several species of tbe Ceroidas. (See Debb.) 

Cbssayit, <e«.sai'-t'if (Lat., he hath ceased), was a 
writ which anciently lay by the statutes of Giascesfer 
and Weiiminsier 2. When a man holding lands of ft 
lord by a rent or other services, neglectra or ceased 
to perform his services for two ycaw togettier, or 
where a religious house held lands given to it on eou- 
dition of performing some certain spiritnal service, ^ 
reading prayers or giving alms, and neglected it;-i-ia 
either of which cases, if the eeeser or neglect had coj^ 
tinned for two years, the lord or donor, and hif 
heirs, should have a writ of eessavii to recover the land 

itself; eo guodienens infaeiendies^ifmperiiehmitm 
jamceuamt. 

Cessio BoMonesr, «««'.si.c ion-o’-rum (Iiftt.,ceM!inn 
of goods), in Soots law is a process by which an iDmlvei^ 
surrenders his property for behoof of his creditqw, sod 
is, in consequence, set free from prison or obtains pro¬ 
tection. The insolvent, however, is not, as ia ftequM- 

tration, discharged from his debts, for which his goods 
may beagffin attached at any future time; his persoa 
only is protected &om any future proceedings for past 
^bts. _ ■ . 

CKBStoir, teeh'-unfin Eoel. matters,'is spplira ^ wi# 
voidaneo of ft benefice or dignity in the chan«,«rinas 







Grom tbe iwcMptinir anoMct uMbiB by bw iacom- 
with b. I'ibB foidaiRM ^ea ^likOe, /detii, 
fipon i^a Moeptonee 6f .«6W bcnefioa, mtd the 
pabran iuyati_cmce^ ^flt(>tit aify mepress natKiiatioOi 
pfeamita new imnaabeat aads^nird bU admlsaioa. 

CxstiDi 40 b Irrst, is tba peirson for 

arbose besafit a ptmhm, or active, or special tri»t is 
daiHfpwd. and _rei^8ed in some other person to exe- 
ca^ai^ ^ mtio'est is described as a trust estate; 
ariuch distiBgRisbes it firom a use on the one hand, and 
GnaLteyaissiaisaiitheotbiRr. (SeeTansT.) 

OBdxpt Uss is one who has the beiieiicial oirner- 

abi{t:W'tiKt bf iaudi the legal seisin or feudal tenancy 
ofsdilitbis in another, either by express declaration or 
<daad, or fay implication, from the nature of the cou- 
ssyiwws itself. |5fee Pass.) 

Owmil Qim Tib, wl'-«'ite-ee, is one for whose life 
taiids or tenements are grauted. 

BBTCa, sSs'-fus (&r. keatos, ciuhroidercdl, a fine 
■fSOfaroidsped girdle worn by the (Ircek and Koman 
/women dose under the breasts. It was distinct from 
aime, which was worn round the loins. Homer 
aSGtibes the {lower of charming and conciliating love 
to the cestns of Tenus, which was coTcred with al- 
toniiK represcaitations. tVhcu .Tuno wished to gain 
the ioTO of Jupiter, she borrowed this girdle irom 
VeimB, The cestus, or cscstus, was also the name of a 
gauntlet worn by tlie Komaii pugilists. (See C.i;aTVS.) 

CjKCiOEA, jfe*toi'-se-(5s (Gr. ketaa, 'ijsX.cHus, a whale), 
an order of the mammalia, which difteis from the rest 
eS that elass both in form aud habits. In ordiii.arT 
language it is gcneraltv classed with the iislics. .^il 
Hut OtMC&a hare a lisb-liho form; bnt the tail dn is 
horizontal, and not Tcrtical, as in tl.shcs. It is moved 
by very powerful ■mnseles, and is the great instrument 
of progression. Tlicre are no posterior lirahs, and oven 
the pslris is only represented by two small rmlimentiiry 
bohes. The anterior limbs are in nearly all cases 
adapted for swimming! 'J'lie Ijones, however, in the 
akoleton appear like those of a hand, but much ubbre. 
viated and solidlHed. The head is joined to the body 
without way app,s.rent neck, and ilu? upper jiarts of the 
cortebrie are ankylosed or consolidated. The skin is 

naked, and some of the species are conspicnonsly ' far west no the Azores. The chanincli b! a very pugnu- 
whiskered. The cetacea are viviparous, ond suckle ; cions bird, and it ia of this, its failing, that the English 
their young, towards which they show great affection.' hirdcatcher takes tidvaiitage in t!ia yirufitahle sport 
They ore warm-blooded, and breathe by lungs, and i known as “peggiD;',’* First of all, tlie catclicr must 
iahaieair a* the surface of the water. <.Vc«Ciai; v;si.AS» he provided witli a chalHiich that will eiug loud and 
WhslIIS, SltBSsr WaxuB, Doxritis', I’onroiSE.) fearlessly in the dark and when it.s cage is in motion. 

CxTBABix, aet-rai'-re-a, in liot., a gen. of lichens, This is eifcctad by allowing it to remain in its dark 
Whidh includes the well-known Iceland moss. This moulting-box after t':,© process of moidtittg is com- 
lichen, which has been named C. isla-/idiea, is officimd plotod, and piacing in the Bamo apartment an ahla 
to ib» British pbarmacopueias, and is employed both’^singer of its own epoeies. After a while the little 
as a nutritious food nod as a mild mucilsginous tonic prisoner will sing as cheerily as its tutor. Then its 
to catarrh and consampGon. Coinhioed wil h cocoa, it cage is taken down, and suspended from the eeiiing 
'forms the article known a-slceland-moss cocoa, which by on clastic cor.:l. Althongti ihc con icrpicnt swing- 
' waft prepared by Mr. .Dunn of Loadon. Two ing motiou seems to bother it vasUv for a day or two, 

kinds of stiuren arc found in this lichen,—one called it grows used to it in a wcuidertully short space of 
■licitoi storcA, and the other iaidin; also a peculiar bitter time, and will sing serenely wiih its house rocking like 
pctoCiple, wtoch has been named cetrarin. When used a ship at sea. Then its cage is tied in u handkerchief, 
ibrfood only, the plant should be deprived of its bitter- and its trainer walks about tlio chamlicr with it swing- 
netr, either hy heating it twice in water to near (he ing in one hand : and so tbe teaching progresses, until 
boitiug-potot, or by digesting it in a weak alkaline the poor bird will set up its little pipes at any hour and 
HolatioB, formed by adifirig half an ounce of carbonate almost in any {losition; then it is called a "pegging- 
«f poteah to about a gallon of cold water, and after- llnch," and is worth from one guinea to five. Besides 
“Ward* washing it with pure water, Tii" species C, one of these decoys, the cbaillneb-pegger must have a 
winds* possesses somewhat similar pcojisrtio.j^ stuffed chaffinch mounted on a forked stick, and soirio 

CiBTA»il,iiA. (See AaAC;B.UA.) pieces of whalebone furnished witli a spike to one end, 

CKtPbJf Mo««. (&e G»A.citAi;i.t.) and thickly smeared with birdlime, 'Thus evjnipped, 

;CKi,»»- or Chafu-wax, iehttfe'-wuhs, was na officer the birdeafoher sets out in the early spring momtog, 
tochAaetoy who fitted the wax for the sealing of the carrying his decoy in ids cage in a handkerchief. Whoa 
writo andaach other iustraincnls as were dcUvered out the country is reached, and the decoy, all to the dark, 
wilder tho great seal, or scat of the court, ^ hears the voices of its free fellows aniong too boughs, 

(.Sax. cc«f, chaff; Nor. it breaks out, and returns them note for note »»long 
oiit), ait implement used by farmers for eutliug as they please to keep the game up. By-itnd-by th« 
Itof Rltd straw toto smsB lengths. Mugh iiigcnnity birdcntchor marks a tree wheneo hmue chaffinch notes 
fato blMR iippifod to the construction of these luachiuc.s, the boldest and most defiant. It is said fay these men 
whicth to* priucipolly intended for Uio prevention of (and it is tlieir business to know) that mwkt more 
wasthin foudiitg animalfl. than a single pair of ehaffinehea live in » tree. At 

CiUigxsxox, teh^-Jlneh (Prinffilla axhhg), one of the foot of the tree containing the bold free fairdy 
tW iooet pdputor of European song-birds. Not only thci birdcntcher places his decoy, covering it o»«ir*e 
to i» the ohaffinoh a favourite,—with the cage, handkerchief, and ii(l—with a. handtol of «r^. 

SkenM he is a honsebold proverb; nud as among us Then ho stioka the iittlo braneb on which the stoilfed 
ligito'hssrted folto are said to be dt “ merry as a lark," bird is mounted into the trank of the tree, and just 
waith tern they are aato to be “ gay as a chaffinch.” above it, and at a slight angle, one of two of 
. ■ . 4/8 



Tfowhtoei however, is Chaffinch estbutiaeiB oarried to 
so hi^ a pitofa as in Germany. Bhdesties inforats as 
that to the KUife-makitig villnge of Kahl the tohabitanto 
are each great chaffineh-fanmm that they wffi go six'* 
teen milos to catch a bird, and that on one c>Coasiexi« 
when a peculiarly good One whb in the maricet, o critiy 
fancier, whose moans were at low ebb, went and sdid 
his only cow, and bought the coveted chaffinch with 
the money. The plumage of the chaffinch is as fot« 
lows:—^iJ'oro part of the head black; back part, and 
extending even to the nape of the neck, blue, shsiffiug 
off to an olive-tinted chestnut, and again to a gwy;*, 
green to the .stump of the tail. The tail itself is btacife 
and grey, and on each of the two outer feathers there ’ 
is a peculiar wedge-shaped white spot. From the root 
of the lower half of the beak to the cxtn*«iity of the 
under port of the body the colour is reddish-ehestwit. 
The male may be distinguished from the circumstaaeo 
ofbeing smaller than its mate, whose length is sixtocheB, 
and from the latter's under parts lieitiij; dingier. The 
chaffinch lays four or five eggs, of pale ptirplish-bra 
colour, epafingly streaked and spotted with reddish* 
brown. Insects are its cliief food, and in the summer 
season i t effects incalculable good by destroyingmyriads 
of aphides and caterpillars. In Italy the chaffinch is 
killed for the table. It is very widely spread, being 
found to parts of Asia, in tho north of Africa, and M 
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limed wMobtm® twigs. Then the mw retires. Ideaiv 
sthUe the free bird in the tree* with its hea near «t 
head, has heard the roioe oftiie depoy.end, tafembung 
with jeaieas rage, has replied to it, end been again 
replied to, the aairoB on either aide becoming heaiier 
•ad fiercer each moment. At last the free bird, finding 
the mysterious stranger will not respond to the inrita- 
tion to come out and fight, like a true finch, hops 
down in search of it. in an instant it i^ies the 
stufl'ed thing sitting out impudently, and, as it were, 
on the very steps of his castle; and, with a harsh cry, 
^wn he swoops to inflict deadly obaatiaoment; but, 
Jpiast the treachcrona twigs intervene, and, baking 
S of its vengeance at the very moment of its con¬ 
summation, hold it an ignominions prisoner till the 
mui runs up and consigns it to the store-cage. 
A clever birdcatehcr will thus, capture from twenty 
to forty singing chaflinches in aslngle morning. 

GHATt.tiETJjtCE«,«A(iit-ic-«-oi'-«e-e,inBot,,theChnil- 
letia i'am., a not. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the 
snb-elass MonoMamtidtee. The only remarkable mem- 
her of this i'andly is Ckailleiia ioxicaria, utreo growing 
in Sierra loone, producing fruit which is culled rats¬ 
bane from its poisonous nature. 

Ca.im, Uhttine (Fr. cAaine, Lat. patena), a series of 
links or rings connected or fitted into one another, 
nsuallj made of some kind of metal; a.s a chain of gold 
or of iron; hnt the w-ord is not restricted to any par¬ 
ticular kind of material. It is often used for an Orna¬ 
ment about till? person. 

Chaik- (.Unr.it. (iSecCABiK.) 

Chais M .;Tt., or Abmock, a flexible kind of armonr 
made of haiuiiicrcd iron links connected together. It 
W'as much worn in the 12thand 13th centuries, and was 
lighter and more convenient than armour composed of 
steel or brass plates. It was not, however, aocomplete 
a defence ngaiust the, thrust of a limce or spear. 

C'nAitr Hole. (aS'cc HtjrAliOBS.) .' 

CHAtxs, in Mar., strong links or plates of iron, the 
lower ends of which are bolted through the ship's sides 
to the limbers. They an? used in order to contain the 
blocks called “ dead-eye.s,” by which the shrouds of the 
roasts are extended ; and are phu-cd at. short distances 
from eaeh other on the outside of the ship. Top-ehaiiis 
arc chains used in order to sling the lower yards in 
limo of battle, to prevent them from falling when the 
ropes byvrbieh they are hung are shot away or injured. 

Chains, Hanoino in, a species of i^oniiny fre¬ 
quently inflicted in former times upon the bodies of 
inalefactors alter execution. It consisted in hanging 
the body in chains upon a gihl>et near the place where 
the crime was committed, and allowing it to rot there 
as a tL?rror to other ollcnders. It was only in 1834 that 
a law was passed abolishing this viractico in England. 

Cb AiB, tfhair (bat. eaihedpti, I'r. phairp, a pulpit), 
a movable scat or frame, made with a bottom of difler- 
cut materials, aint used for persons to sit in. The 
term was originally applied to the pulpit from which 
the priest addressed the people. The place where 
professovB and regents in universities deliver their 
lectures is still called the chair; as the professor'e 
chair, the chair of natural philosophy, Ac, The curule 
eluar was an ivory scat placed upon a ear, in which the 
prime magistrates of ancient Rome sat, and also those 
to whom the honour of a triumph had been decreed. 
The*e»/<i« chair ia a vehicle in which persona are carried. 
It is supported by two poles, and carried by two men. 
’Though not much used at the present ^ay, it was 
greatly in vogue a hundred years ago. In ■William 
Hogarth’s work.s it is frequently represented. 

CHAtOmiONl'. [Hce CAtCEDONl'.) 

CaAi.n«AN Phsxosopht, Arnl-de'-n*.—The ancient 
Chaldees, favoured by wide plnins, unoUmded skies, 
and dear, still niglits, early turned their attention to 
the study of the heavenly bodies. To them the sun, 
moon, Olid stars were the snperior intelligonees who 
created and snstain all things, and who guide the 
destinies of men. Hence they received divine worship 
and honours ; and the study of their movements b^ 
came a part of the priestly onioe. The learning of the 
Ckaldees was greatly extolled in ancient tir.’ien by Jews 
as Wall aa Greeks; and the* are generally allowed to 
tWfW bran the first peo]de who made any considerable 
progreas in astronomy. The determination of thalnnar 
patioda, of tbs equinoctial and solstitial points, a more 


precisa definition of the edar yeah the dtvisioa of tbft ', 
ecliptic into twelve equal paatbi, of the day into tiodye ■ 
hours; theiigas, n ames, and fi^es of the aodihcji the 
invention of the dud—are amCng the ipiprovesneitih ilh ' 
astronomy attributed to the Chaldees. It is hsifi that' " 
CoUisthenes, who accompanied Alexander the on 

his expedition, bronght hack vri^ iumfirom Bahylaii • 
a series of astronomical obearvntions mrtehdihfi : ■ 
j 1,91)3 years, or 2,234 years Imfore the Ghriktisa er*. ; 
Astrology was also much praothed among the wloshl, 
who, from the movements among the heavenly bodies, - 
professed to be able to foreteUitatnre eytote.? Ao« ■ 
cording to Diodorus, they distinguished the fiws phlae4» 
by the' appellation of “ interpreters," because ihw 
foreshadowed the destinies of men and nations,: and 
presided over the birth of each individual. They ctm- 
ooived that besides the planets there were thirty stars, 
which were called the “oonsulting gods,” twtfive.ef 
which presided over the signs of the sodiao and the 
months of the year. Below these were twmttyj!in»p 
stars, of which half were to the north and visible^, and ^ 
half to the south andinvisible, tbevisibleheingassig^eiS, 
to the living and the invisible to the dead f and they' ■ 
were denominated the “judges of the World. Th# 
interpretation of dreams, divination, inoantatioaev aiid 
anguries, also occupied an important place in their tys- : 
tern of knowledge. 

CHAtn^AKs, or CHAxmtBS, in its widest sense, 
and as used by tbe later HebreW prophete and Grei^ 
and Roman writers, was synonymons with Babyloniairi, 
the ancient inhabitants of Babylonia; more strictly, 
it was applied to the people inhabiting the sputn- 
west part of that kingdom, —the counti^ extending 
along the I'ersian gulf from the Euphrates to the: 
Arabian desert. They are believed to have originaU^ , 
inlmbited the Carducliian mountains, intheneighbottr-- 
hood of Armenia, where Xenophon and otljcrs mmition 
the eii.stence of a people of thatnawe. Atwhat period 
they descended to the plains below, history affords Us 
no 'information; bnt at length they became so nume- 
rous and powerful as to prevail ovor the other inhabi¬ 
tants of the country, and by the time of the Jewikh 
captivity their cauie hail come to be applied to tlto 
inhabitants of ’Bidiylonia generally, Gesenins mid: 
other recent philologists believe that the ancient name 
and race are preserved in the modern Kurds.: Tha 
Chaldtcans were also an order of persons in Babylonia 
who are in the book of Daniel classed with the magi¬ 
cians and astrologers, and were consulted by the king 
on matters of religion, evidently forming a sort or 
priest class. They also constitiiteil the learned class ot 
the people; and the term Chaldssana is applied by 
Greek and Roman writers to the whole ortler of the 
learned men of Baliylon.. At a later period the name 
came to be given in the western parts of the world 
to persons who professed to interpret dreams and im¬ 
pose upon the credulity of others, without reference tu 
the place of their birth. 

CitAi.tiiiE liANGCAGB, MMcc', is the name given 
bv philologists to the eo,stern dialect of the Aramaic, 
i of which the Syriac is the western, and which foivna 
I the northern branch of the Seinilio tongues, the H«t- 
I brew, Arabic, and some other minor dialects forming'; 

I the southern branch. As tbe language of Babylonia 
at the time of the .Jewish captivity, it was mnoS used 
iiy that people after their return'to their own land, 

! and, indeed, as a written language it is now known to 
us only through the Jewe, every trace of its literature 
having disappeared, though it is still spoken by some 
of the trilies inhabiting tbe roonutaina of Kurdistan. 

In the Hebrew canon, several chapters in Daniel and 
Ezra are written in this language. As a diMect, it is : 
distinguished from the Syriac by its avoiding diph¬ 
thongs and the vowel o, for which it generally hasA,- 
by the use of dagethforU and the general accentuatibu 
of 1 be last syilahle. The mode of writing is idso much 
less defective than in Syriac, and in forms it is po<n?er- 
than iioth the Hebrew and Syrioo. _ u 

CnAi.iiKOJf, tihal'-dron (Er. clawdfon), 1* an Wpwh 
dry measure, containing 88 coal bushels: 21 ehoumme 
malrB a score. In a ehsldron of eoalthere are ISBacrat : 
and if five chaldrons be bought at olie tinie,Ih*vMd^; 
must deliver 83 saek^ the three odditional Mcks toiug 
termed tbeij^otK.'In tondon and olsewhwe, 
aver, at tbe present time, coals ore sold 1^ (ho 4 ob ;w 
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of Whiebi ebeifaiea iure lu ; but they m-e often 

Of gold or ^Iti wad •toidded with jewels. They are 
•doetioaes nuiae of agate, crystal, or glass; bat, on 
aoeoont <3$ their firawe nature, these substances are 
sdldotnOmployed in uieir manufacture. 

Irhoub (Lat. ealx, lime), a variety of limO' 
stone; or carbonate of lime, of a soft, earthy nature, 
generally of a yellotfish-wbite colour, and sometimes 

* pure white. It often forms strata of great use. It 
has «a ei^lby ibactttre, is easily brohen, and is rough 
to the touch. Some varieties of chalk are so corapaot 
that they can be emploved as building-stones when cut 
or satdi into shape. After being burnt into quickUme, 
chalk is conveFTted into mortar, in which shape it is 

‘ ^ inueh used. Silica, sfumina, and magnesia are often 
present in ohalk, and when these are removed by 
pounding and diffasing in water, it becomes vrhiting. 
Chalk is also largely used in the nianufscture ofsoda, 
ibr the purpose of decomposing the sulphate of soda 
in the ''balling’' process; and it is also used as a 
Uxauttre. {See Ljx».) Perfectly purified chalk, when 
mixed with vegetable colouring matters, such as tur¬ 
meric, litmus, ahd saffron, formspastil colours. Vienna 
white is merely purified chalk. {See Cbatoit.) 

CSAitnESGS. (d^seJOBT.) 

CHAnumoa TO Fight, tahiil'-lenj {'Sorta^ chal- 
Iwger, to claird), is an oQ'ence tending to provoke or 
incite another person to break the peace, and it is a 
ndademeanour to challenge to tight, cither by word or 
letter, or to be the bearer of such challenge, and punish¬ 
able by fine and imprisonment, according to the cir- 
comstances of the case; and a person who sends such 
Oballenge is liable to be apprehended and boimd over 
in a rccognissnce to be of good behaviour. 

CBAliTSBAn Srsistts, kal-ili'-e-ait, natural waters 
containing iron in solution. For a full account and 
analysis of the most famous chalybeate gppiugs, see 
Sf nTBaat, WaTKas. 

CitA,lt.aitADCiACBX, kiim-e-lato-ee-ai'-ee-e, in But., the 
Pringe-rayrtle fero., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants 
in the snb-clasa CalyeijU/rai. This is » small group of 
•hrUbby plants only found in Australia, having ever¬ 
green dotted leave's. They are nearly allied to 3/yr- 
toc«w,bat may be distinguished from them by their 
. bef^-like aspect, their more or less pappose calyx, 
and by their truly simple l-ce_Ued ovary . 

ClBAVSaoPB, hUnf-e-ropt, in Bot., a gen. of Palms. 
Cl. humili* is the only palm found wild in Europe. 
FiIn^ obtained from it have been used as a_ sub- 
etatnte for horse-hair, and in Siciiy the different 
parte of this plant are employed for making walking- 
oanes, hats, baskets, and other useful articles. The 
materiids from which the Brazilian chip or grass hats 
are manuGactared are obtained from the species C. 
arge»te». 

I Cbajibs*, fsioMS'-ier (Lat. camera), a portion of 

II bouse,or of an apartment. The term is ordinarily 
applied to a room intended for sleeping in. In policy 
abi mercantile matters, a chamber is the place where 
eertaiii asaemblies or councils arc held. The term is 
also mmlied to the assemblies themselves, whether 
estab^ed for state purposes, for loeal govepment, 
for tho administration of justice, or for the directiou 
of oomtaeTeial affairs. A chamber of eotnnierce is a 
b<>^ ofbienihauts and traders, who associate together 
In ardarto promote the mercantile interest of the town 
or dietriet to which the society heioBKS. Chamlicrs of 
oommaroe were first introduced into Bootland from the 
eontlc^t at the close of the last century. 

fiiriwwV-w, iti Mil., a term applied to a part of the 
bore at Uw breech and of a piece of artillery or small- 
am. It coutaiM the powder, bot is contracted, so a* 
wot to adknit ^e shot or shell. Chambers are of dif- 
feraut lorms; some being spherical, some cylindrical, 
ahd oth^w cotiioal or pear-shaped. The loading and 
firing of chavttbered g^ns are slower than those without 
vdimbm. Tbsgr wo fenerally nied when the weight of 
' tiliriliiit nr tfir 11 k great tncompsxisda with the charge i 
4^ 


bfpowdsw, Thee 

of a onbteid whnre the powder iaeonSs 

CBAkakaniDTj ieham>^ir4^ 7(Fr. 4^ 

Lat, aubietUariue, fraifeetite et(Mn(ff},.k vakewuy used 
in ottr laws, statutes, and chronicles. 

OHAk:BBM.AXH, THX LoBS Gbxas, k BD beraditKfy 
officer of great antiquity, and wasohoe of the highest 
dignity in the state. The office wm conferred by 
Henry 1. on the family of Be Vero, earls of Oxford* 
and was enjoyed by them for nearly six .hundred years. 
On the death of the eighteenth earh without issue, tbo 
honour descended, by a female heir, to the family 
Bertie, and is now held jointly by the families of Onid||; 
moudeley and Willoughby d'Eresby, each family 
joying it alternately in ea(.>h succeeding rei^. He 
attends on the king at his coronation, has the care of 
the palace at Wcstniiuster, the fitting up of West¬ 
minster Hall for coronations, feasts, and otheg grihk' 
occasions; be attends upon peers at Uieir creation, 
and upon bishops when performing their homage to 
the eovereimi. Many perquisites and fees belong to 
this oifice; but the former are usually compounded for 
at the performance of any of those ceremoniesWhero 
they are claimed. The deUvery of the sword of state 
to a diatingnisbed wemher of the existing administra¬ 
tion is loft wholly to the clioice and discretion of this 
official. 0pon all occasions of public ceremony, tbo 
keys of Westminster Hall and of the Court of Eequosta 
are delivered to him, and at these times the gentieman 
usher of the black rod, the yeoman usher, and tbs 
doorkeepers, are at his command. 

CiuwaKHnsiir, Lobm, or thk Hopsbholb, who is 
not to be confounded with the preceding, is an officer 
of the royal household, haring snperintondenoe and 
control over all the servants employed about the royal 
chambers, except those of the bedchamber. The royal 
cbap]aiu.s and other officers of the chapel royal, the 
physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries of the house- 
noid, as well as the royal tradesmen, are by bis sji- 
pointment. He has the oversight of the queen’s baud, 
and of all comedians, trumpeters, and messengers. 
The performance of stage plays in the metropolis and 
at Windsor, and wherever there is a royal palace, is not 
legal unless in e house or a plae.e lioenseu by the lord 
chamberlain, whose license ia also necessary to remder 
legal theperformance of tt new play in any partof Britain. 
Persons to be presented at levees or drawing-rooms 
are required previously to scud their card.s to him, and 
it is his duty to see that such persons are entitled to 
be presented to the sovereign. Ho is always a member 
of the privy oouneil, and his tenure of office expires 
with his party. He has a salary of £2,000 u year, and 
is tt.ss!8tcd in his duties by a vieo-cliamberlain, whoso 
tenure is aUo dependent on the administration, aua 
who has a salary of £92-1. 

CBAttBXBLAiw OF TUB CiTT OF laj-vnoiv is ao officer 
of considerable trust and dignity. He acts as trea.surer 
of the corporation, regulates the admission of froemeti, 
and settles all disputes between masters and appren¬ 
tices. Ho is chosen annually by the livety at large; 
but in practice the office is usually for Ule, the saiue 
person ocitig ro-eicett'd each year. 

CttAMBBK AnnaWTE, ekambr-ar-dSaf (Fr„ burning 
chamber), in Frencli Hist., was the name given to a 
tribunal, established by Francis I. about 1S25,for the 
special object of trying and condemning heretics to ho 
burnt. Afterwards the name was given to the extra¬ 
ordinary commissions estaldished under Louis 3flV, 
for the exanjiiialioii of prisoners, and, under the re¬ 
gency of the duke of Orleans, against certain officers 
of the public revenue. 

Chambbb Intbouvabt.b (Fr., the undiscovorabte 
chamber), in French Mist., was a name bestowed, in 
ridicule, on the chamber of deputies whichmot: iffter 
the second restoration of Louis XVIII. (ISlo), on ac¬ 
count of its coldness and anti-nationality. 

Cbasieleok, bi~m-e'~le-on .— This reptile has pro- " 
hahly been the subject of more delusion than «uy 
other member of tlio animal kingdom. The two mpst 
flagrant errors cencerning the chameleon are, fieett.v'. 
that the air is its oowmon diet, *»<}, secondly, tha*' k ; 
is able to assume any colour, shifting from o»* tu : 
another in the twinkling of an eye. A brief 
tiou of the anifnal at once contradicts both •«»»- 
ments, Indolent nad sluggish ns It W 
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'.ta aabalaiibg on air. TMa tonrae is composed of a as . weapons of attaek or defence, tbo dtamoik* botftd» 
ftrdlow tube, wbich ia terminated by a flesW knob, and from tbeir formation, would bo next to nseloss. Tbit, 
baa K onp-Mfce oaTitr in its anterior snriace: tbie is bon erer, is far from the state of the CBae. Wben flgbtk 
oorered mth a glutinous secretion. By a wonderful ing, the ebamoia lowers his homs under thethcdat'srf 
prorlslon the animal can dart itstonguewitliliglitning* bis antagonist, or turns his bead side^yay :that fhO 
like avriftnesa and extraordinary sureness of aim at its sharp point may come against the sbduluer of tbo 
prey, dbe quickness oftbis proceeding, together with enemy, and tben.drawing them back vigoroasfy,l|MSIdta 
th^’dength m time the chameleon will exist withont a most formidable gasli, The horns of the male cha* 
food, may, in a great measure, account for the popular mois are thicker and altogether stronger-lool'ingtbatt 
delusion. Withregardtoitsoolour-cbangingpropensity those of the female; they do not divert Bnmi each, othet 



faOtorily explained. The resultofMr. Milne Edwards’s 
inTOStigatlon is, in substance, as follows:—Beneath 
the transparent epidermis of this reptile there is a great 
quantity of minute soft granules, which bear the dif¬ 
ferent oolonrs; these are more or less extended, ac¬ 
cording to the quantity of blood that reaches them, 
and tbe change of cciloor is thus elTecCed. The changes 
It really will undergo under certain powerful excite- 
snents are from its natural colour, pale grey, through 


snents are from its natural colour, pale grey, through 
pale green to yellow and dingy red, and sometimes, 
but rarely, nearly to black. The chameleon is a roost 
sluggish auitnal, and will sit for lioura on the branch of 
a tree, scarcely giving aiiy token of its existence be¬ 
yond an occasional roll of its singular eye, which pos¬ 
sesses the property of independent motion ; and thus, 
while one eye is qnite motionless, the otVier will pro- 
trade from the auiiual’s head, and glare in a hideous 

fashion. Then, perhaps, suddenly it will dart Cut its CHXuoia 

tongue oftentimes to twice the length of the whole ' 

animal, and whisk some unfortunate insect into its jaws, in so straight a line ssdohers,bntdeaotibeaSlightcnPMr 
The period of time a chameleon will exist without food as they rise upwards and apart from each other, Tbo 
is astonishiug. Hessclquist makes mention of one he horns of the doc are not So abruptly hooked as those of 
kept for a month, which during the whole time, as far her mute. Except when mnning, the gait of the ohmaOia 
as^ ho could oscertain, did not eat a single insect. Of is extremely awkward. The cause is evident. In the 
this genus there are about eigbteen species, all of lirst place, its boofs, shaped like those of theaheop, 
which arc natives of the Old AiVorld, principally to be but longer and more pointed, are calculated forsUdlng 
found in Africa and Asia. Some species, however, rather than for stepping, and, in the second, its hinder 
have been naturalized in Europe. legs have every appearance of being longer than the 

CuAXTBLUOir Minxkal.—M anganate of potash was fore. A Imnter afoot would probably overtake a oba- 
so called from tbe changes of colour apparent in an mois Qeeing over a level plain; but among its naUve 
alkaline solution of the salt. It is made by fusing bin- ioe-bills the case is very dinerent. Then the true pur- 
oxide of manganese with carlionate of potash in an open pose of the awkward-looking hind legs appears, ffot 
crucible. ^ only do they serve as springs, enabling him to perform 

CnxMOis, *ham'-moi (Anfilopt rnmc(irpa).—The luiraeulons flying leaps from crag to crag, but they 
chamois is rather larger than the roebuck, and, when break the coLcussion that would otherwise certainly 
full grown, weighs from sixty to eighty pounds. Its occur in a leap from a great height, and enable the 
colour changes with the seasons. In summer it is animal to alight with safrty and freedom. A perpen- 
of a dusky yellowish brown, and in winter jet black, dicnlar wall of rock smooth as glass, and twelve or 
excepting the hair of the forehead, the belly, and the fifteen feet in height, is no impediment to the upward 
turn of hair that overhang the hoofs, which is tawny, flight of a chamois. He will leap against the slippery 
and remains so always. The black stripe, too, extend- wail, and, striking it with his hind feet, obtain a fe-» 
tng from the eyes to the mouth is permanent. It has newed spring,rebound again in an opposite direction to 
neon a disputed point whether the chamois should bo some higherbanb, and there find firm footing on apatch 
elassra with the goat or the antelope genus. Examina- so smalt that a man's two hands could cover it. The 
tion,b(>wever,Ehowsthattherei8 really but little affinity food of the chamois consists of such herbs and Uchetis 
•imer in the strueUire of the animals or their habits, as grow on tbe monntains; when, however, the winter 
xne Irontal bone of the chamois just before tbe horns sots in so fiercely that every green thing perishes, the 
fr enuTox- The horns of animals shift their quarters from the steepe to the 
* former advance, and are woods that grow at their bases, and there subsist on 

Plj™ And smooth, while the goat’s horns are grass and leaves. An odorous dark-coloured ball is 
WtUUUOu* luOTB TOftS fLil. tnB ollflTnoiil in nrinll Iriirtwri ei-iiemi/vK rtf fVsA AlxaivtiNSB BrtiA ‘n*rtl^*sW«r 


nTw suuwu waere a leniHie ot ettber species has of tb© substances on T?mchit feeds. At the psinngf 
f kid. The head of the cha- season, a sort of bladder beneath the skin of the buck’s 

Self i j ** horns develops itself. This bladder contains alymph 

M^htaMB and strength.^ The ^ntal bones are so of a strong musk-like smell, and, if shot at this season, 
knuckles would suffice to the skin of the head will retain the scent for many 
la. ’’’ere unsupported; but years. At this scented period the cbomois bucks, incited 

they ai« snmorted,and in am^ellons way. Overtho by jealousy, have most tremendous combats together, 
-3ii- j Wween the and it is at this season that the hunter can easUy decoy 

u j *• , substantial girders of solid them to within gunshot by imitating tbeir love-c^. 
arched girders which occupy the space The young are born in May, the chamois doeiusving; 
and wwer surface rise, bridge-like, sometimes two kids at a birth, butfrcqaenfly but o^ 
^*1 jj2***’i*”l.“**^i.*??S®*^®*?y“S ^“**™** The pairing season is November i the period of geS^ 
■witwmAl Btrrogth the walls, or a lateral tion about twenty weeks. It is only about Kovepiimr 
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irasMsSM <0 tot^ m «kia m1;h« fe^wnodi. |t witt«o»e 
times haj^ptm tSi»t the Inmter'e bullet'niil nmd oiite 
to;^mg iMer ft igittm^lM nftftrlr • thouuitd feet deep; 
iKit tboogh eTeiT b<me in it* bodr be naaebed by ute 
bn, tlm bide wiU Mmain 

vsiupsuna. Akthiuis.) 

CbsJcv sx Mabb ftftd Cbahp SB Hjii, <iami(9)>d«- 
:i$^ (Fr,) ,ia eaxIj Frenob Hist., denoted certsin public 
•eaembUee of the Franks, which were instituted as 
eerly as their oonquest of Haul in the 5lh century. 

»r^ these were held annually in the month of 
WMiotb ftndwere heuoe called the March-Jieldii.{Champ 
,de dfdni) $ hnt in the 8th century Wng Pepin trans- 
fbneod the time of meetinn to the month of May; 
sdieaee they were termed May-fielda. At these meet* 
logs, the king, courtiers, bishops, nobles, and people, 
aesemhled together for the discussion of public ailairs, 
such as war, peace, the enactment of laws, all which 
qaeBtiona were decided by the majority. The common 
people, however, long neglected their privilego of 
attending, and were at length deprived of it. Charle¬ 
magne in some measure restored it to them by order, 
iag that every count should bring with him thirteen 
•asessors, or the same number of the most respectable 
men within his juriediction, to represent the people in 
the general assembly. The first descendants of Capet 
departed from this usage; but Philip IV, (1285—1314) 
restored the third estate by calling together delegates 
from the cities. 

CnauPAfiNS ■\V.iirii, ahSm'-pain, is produced from 
the grapes grown in Champagne, an eucient province 
of prance. This favourite wine is divided into two 
elaasc*,—white and red champagne. The former is 
made either sparkling or still. Sparkling champagne 
(movtseux) is produced by treating the wine in a par¬ 
ticular manner during lermentation. The wiuc is 
racked off in December, and after being fined with 
isinglass, is bottled and securely corked. Carbonic 
ftcid is generated in the winn ou account of the iu- 
completc nature of the fermentation, and its effor- 
. Toaciug qualities depend upon the quantity of that gas 
dissolved by the fluid. After the sediment which is 
deposited has been removed, a liquor, c.impoaed of a 
aofution of sugar-candy in Cognac, is added, and each 
bottle is tightly re-corked. Still Champagne is first 
racked off in the March after the vintage. The white 
Champagnes of Hheiuis aud Sillery are considered the 
best. Tfiose of Sillery are pale amber-coloured, dry, 
spirituous, and possess a superior bouquet; those of 
Ay and Uareuil are more sparkling and less spirituous. 
There are several varieties of first-class red cham¬ 
pagnes, On account of the profHahlo nature of the 
manufacture, and the poimlarity of Cliampagoe wine, 
H is much adulterated with the juice of pears, goose¬ 
berries, Ac. Very little of the wine sold as Champagne 
in Faris is really genuine. It generally consists of 
aoitlo cheap light white wine charged with carbonic 
ftOidgas. 

Caampbetv, vho.m'-p?r~U (Lat. campi partitio • Fr. 
tkampxtri), in Law, is a species of maintenance, and 
punished in the same manner, being a bargsir. made by 
* man with a plaintiff or defendant campnm partire, —to 
' dividethe land or other matter sued for between them, 
if they prevail at law; whereupon the champertor i.s to 
carry on the party’s suit at his own expense. Thus 
ehamparf, in the French law, signifies a situilar division, 
Cf proffls, being a part of the crop annually due to the' 
la^ioid by bargain or custom. In our sense of the 
srotrd, it signifies the purchasing of a suit, or the right 
«f suing,— ft practice so much abhorred by ouc law, 

' ;that it is one main reason why a chose en aclion, or 
thing of which one has the right, but not the posses- 
inon, is not assignable at common law, because uo mau i 
Should purchase any pretence to sue in another's right, i 
.By toe Boman law, such offenders were punished by 
tbs fotimtnre of a third part of their goods and by 
pcgpettoal infamy. Uithrrro must also be referred the 
proviinon of the statute %S Hen. VI II, o. 9, that no one 
Shi^ tell or purehaae any pretended right or title to 
unless UtaTendaf hath received the proflfs thereof 
for Use whole year before such grant, or hath been in 
toeftetflftl pofeesaioD of the land, or of the reversion or 
rstpsiuder, on pain that b(tth purchaeer and vendor 
: . shall each forfeit toe valuB of such land to the king 
tod the prosecutor, f&e BARkasin’, IdataxBSAKCJi' 
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Oaavri&HQir. (Sss AaA»o»»,3 
CKAicrtpK, fPV.), to , 

was ft person who took; np the oMsm todifoti|[|» to to* 
room of ftnother, who tiKto Bse, toflnii%, to dtoOS 
cause, might, be so represeuted. Stode cotohil waa 
one of the wi^s frequently adopted to toe Middlft Agee 
to decide the right of a cause ; and omen, chQdrto, or 
aged persons, were allowed to ap^ar hy a reptoseata- 
tive. At one time the ohampioBB formed a Mftlotitor 
class, were compelled to wear a particular arem, a»d 
were looked upon as disreputable, being readv for hire 
to take up any quarrel. At a later pwlod, howavsr, 
daring the ages of chivalry, the champion was ahoig^t 
who entered the lists on behalf of an injursdiadj;, a 
child, or one incapable of solf-defeqoe. Tto'king's 
champion Of England is a vei^ ancient offlee, miCia 
annexed to the Bcrivelsby estate in Lincolnshire, bavtog 
been held by theDymoke iWmily for many generations. 
The champion, armed cop-d-pic, and mounted OB horse¬ 
back, enters Westminster Ilall daring the oOKKuttion 
banquet, and proclaims by a herald '* that if any one 
shall deny the king’s title to the crown, he ia there 
ready to defend it in single combat; after which the 
king drinks to him, and then sends the cup to toa tiham- 
pion. who drinks, and then carries off tbecnp asliis 
tee." 

Ghahce, Uhdnee, may he said to denote the canse 
or mode of happening of an event which ia unexpected, 
or the cause of which is not manifest to human roasou. 
Originally, it was applied to events w hioh were believed 
to happen independent of any law or cause-, but thia 
is a sense in which it is now seldom or never employed; 
for both reason and revelation assure us that there is 
no such thing as chance in this sense. .Everything ha* 
its own iaw aud its proper cause, and chatoe merely 
denotes that we do not truow the proper cause nor the 
law according to which a phenomenon occurs. 

CuANCBL, ifhilst'-ttl (Lat. rant’cUus, a screen), the 
name given to that part of tho choir of a churchjto- 
tween the oommtiuion-tahIi« or altar and the balustrade 
or rail that incloses the spa<'e where the altar is aitu- 
«tcd. The term is generally confined to parish churches 
which have no aistes rmiiid the choir, or chapels con¬ 
nected with it. Sometimes the chancel and the choir 
are Bynonymous. Before the Keformation, the service 
was always performed in the chancel, and at that time 
the clergy were held to have a special right to it. At 
tho present day, its repairs generally fail upon the 
impropriator or rr.ctor, and not on the parish. The 
impropriator or rector has a right to the principal pew- 
in the chancel, but he cannot erect a tablet there with¬ 
out the leave of the ordinary. The chancel corresponds 
with th» he-ma of the ancient biisilica. 

Ch'.N cEtLOB, tshan’-.‘n’l-I p r (Lat. canccUanm, from 
can.ilU, lattice-work er railings), denoted otlgi- 
Odlly a porter or doorkeeiier,—one stationed at Sie 
lattice-work of a window or doorway to introdutie 
visitors. Afterwards, under tho later emperors, toe 
name was given to a kind of secretary or scribe in the 
courts of law, from his po.sition behind a screen or 
lattice-work separatfog him from the rest of the hall of 
justice. (Jradually- he appears to have riseii in power 
and authority, and to have acquired ccruin judicial 
powers and a kind of superintendence over the other 
officers of the empire. From the empire tho tihle and 
office passed to the Homan church, and Itwice every 
bishop still has his chancellor, the principal jodge ofhia 
consistory: aud when the modern kingvloms of Buropo 
wore established upon the ruins of the empire, alniott 
every state preserved its cha*«’*llor, with diffcreDt 
jurisdic-tioiiB and dignities, according to toeir differeut 
constitutions. In all he seems to hare had the aupto- 
vision of ail charters, lettera, and such other pitotie 
instruments of tho crown ns were autoentioated in the 
moat solemn manner; and therefore, when seals cmne 
to be need, he had tho custody of the ki«g'8greajt*«i*l. 

CKxscnnuiR, Lowi, in England, was ojt^lnidly toe 
sovereign's chief seeretary, and, from the natore of 
this office, his adviser, and was hence ctdled toe keeper 
of the king's oonsoienaO. Fetitions and daimf were 
referred to him, and ho formally prenered the voial 
grants and charters,*^ affixing toe king's seal to to<^- 
, po thus heeamo keopor Of the great amfl, and was 
ig i invested with great discretionary power. .Hoia piifrBtod 
.} j by the will of the Boyweign, by the mere asttof deiiTto* 
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hiff tJia Rteit seal into to oMtodyj Wnft to hold* . 

diu*itu; tto pleMura of: the crodras but practowaly ho 
roHiBiw offioe didth hisjjsaiV* He 
i i^aker of theHoaaeof Midybywme of his ^ce, 

a member of the priey ooonoiL Hp i«uee imw for 
•ummooinK perliament, oad traosoote oil bosiaess eoa* 
aeoted With tto euatody of the great eeai> He is^pria* 
oipal od'^ieer oftheorowaiamattea» of law, chiefjudge 
in ttve Court of Chaneeryi and the head of the prafee> 
eion of the law. He appoints neatly ^ the judges of 
tto ouneriur courts, the commissionota in bankruptcy, 
and the judges of the county courts; appoints ail 
justices of the peace, Uiou^ usually upon tie recom- 
mendation of the lords-Iieutenaut of the several conn- 
ties, and is patron of all crown Uvinm rated under 
£30 (in the reign of Henry Till.), He is visitor, in 
night of the crown, of all hospitals and colleges of royal 
foundation; has the general guardianship of all infants, 
idiots, and lunatics; and exorcises a special jurisdiction 
in quesHons relating to charities and trust estates. Ho 
rai^ above all dukes not of the blood royal, and next 
to (he archbishop of Canterbury. He has a salary of 
flO,0(K> a year, and an auniiity of £5,000 on retiring 
from office. There is also a lord chancellor in Ireland, 
Whose authority within his own jurisdiction is in most 
cases the same as that of the lord chancellor of Oreat 
Britain. He is appointed only during pleasure, and 
retires with the political party at whose instance he 
had been appoiuted. His salary is £S,(XK)per annum. 
In Scotland, prior to the union of the two kingdoms in 
1707, there was also a lord chancellor, whoso duties 
were analogous to tltose of the lord chancellor of 
Great Britain. AOhe Union this office was abolished, 
nnd in its place that of keeper of the great seal was 
created, for affixing the great seal to such writs as have 
to pass under it. 

Cip:AKCiii.t.oB OF A llisuo!' oT Hrocosss, is vicar- 
generul to the bishop, directing and assisting him in 
all mattei-s of ecclesiastical law, and holding his courts 
fdr him. It is not necessary that he be an cecleamslie, 
but, if a laynisn or married, homust, by the canons, be 
nt least a master of arts or a bacheior of law. 

Chakcjslloii os a CATiiKDJiAn, is an officBr who 
BU|ierifltcndH the arningcmenls for the regular per-! 
forraanoe of the religious services. ■ 

_Chancsi.i,oii op a Ukivbksitv, is usually the 
highest officer of the university, and exercises cxclu- 
aive jurisdiction in all questions tlmt concern the 
xnerouers of the university. 

Chasosh.ob op tub 'Dcchy of Lakcasteu, is an 
officer appointed eliietly to detenniuo controversies 
between the king and his tenants of the duchy of 
lancaster. Tlio court is belu at ■Westiaiuster, but is 
not much resorted to, and is usually presided over by 
the chancellor’s deputy. 

CHAitciini.0B OF Tire Bxciibqukb. (iS<?e Hachk- 
IjtrnR.) 

Cn;Airc£u. 0 B op tub Obusb op thb GxBiiiB, and 
otlier orders of knighthood, is an officer who scjUs the 
commissions and mandates of the chapter and assembly 
of the knights, keeps the register of their proceedings, 
and delivers acts thereof under the seal of their order. 
He also exercises various functions at the installation 
of the knights. 

UHABCB-HBVI.BT, or CHAYn-stEM.ET.—The former 
smoilles a casual affray, the latter an affray in the heat 
of blood or passion, in which death eusuds to tlie as-1 
sailaitt. The law suthoriaes a man to protect himself 
from, an assault or t he like, in the ca.se of a sudden 
brawl or quarrel, by kilUng him who assaults him, and 
considers it jitsiipahle homivide. It does not apply to 
» case of attacking , and only when certain and imme¬ 
diate suffering would he the consequence of waiting for 
the assistance of the law. Wheroiore, to excuse homi- 
cido by the plea of self-defence, it must appear that the 
atayer'bad no other possible, or at least proWble, means 
Of escaping from his assailant. If he hod, then the 
offence would amount to manslaugUer, or, possibly, 
Wtarder, according to the circumstances of the case, 
and the distinotion made by the law in determining 
whether the one or the other crime had been committed. 
Any aoeidental or unpremeditated killing of a person, 
yritnout negligence or oarelessneaa, as by a workman 
tiirowing down rubhish from a house after giving sufll- 
«ieat wemiDg, or an officer whipping a oumimii in a 
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reosomffilosntmBer, and iragh toe,i»;eia«e*-«adfagjp& 
.ntisaavestiiire.^ 

ObaAobkt. (to* Ootrits o» Osiiaroim.) ' 

OsADDdB CnertKi, rddo-doa'^ w applied (wsdtaopa 
of the Befbrm Bill which gives the^mdhiea to tncMto . 
under leeee or at wiUin the conhties paying noh ]jM>' 
than £50 of rent. A motion to this effect waa suidn ' 
by the marqnia of Ohandos, and carried; aiffitodnnnh 
^position, by a mnjority of eighty-ffinr, (^fetl^nrosv 

CHAirGBUiro, tshainie'-Ung (Ang.-Bax.)>“-®i waa: 
one time a common superstitton that yoonk’^Udrtm’ 
were liable to be stolen or changed byfairt^wdtoe 
being baptized; and hence they were careMly wtifrtod 
till that ceremony was over. Itwas ttougto tbatlffie 
fairiee were always anxious to change thmr own rtsrve- 
ling elves for the more robust childrett of men. Tto 
ebudren so left were called ohangeiinga, and was 
known by their greater backwardness m growth Or 
learning: hence stunted or idiotical childrett wereta>. 
garded as changelings. 

CBAirwBt, tshiin'-nsl (Et. canal), a paasage or plabe 
of flowing. The term is generally applied to a yvatwi 
course. The deeper part of a river, through which the 
principal current flows, is generally called the cfaanntd. 
The straitornarrowseahetweentwoMlandSiOraeonti- 
nent and an island, is also called a channel ; M the 
British Channel, the Irish Channel, &c. 

CBAirr, ishant (Fr. chanter, to singV, in its most ex¬ 
tended sense, is applied to the musical performanoe of: 
all those parts of the Utnrgy which by the mbric are 
permitted to be sung. More particnlurly, and «S dis¬ 
tinguished from singing, it is applied to that plain' tnno 
to which the prayers, litany, Ac., are set in choirs 
and places w hore they sing. In the chant, when pro¬ 
perly and fully performed, both the minister and tibe 
choir bear their respective parts, the minister toeiting . 
the prayers and all the parts of the service which hoia 
enjoined to say aloae (except the lessons) in one BBis- 
taioed note, occasionwy varied at the close of » 
cadence, and the choir making the responses in: har- 
mony, sometimes in unison. In the Psalms and Canti¬ 
cles both the minister and choir join together in tto 
chant without distinction, each verse being sung in fiffi: 
harmony. The chanting of prayers has always been 
observed in the principal of our cathedrals. In churcb 
bistiiry we meet with different kinds of chants «r songs; 
as the Ambrosian, introduced by St. Ambrose; the 
Gregorian, by Pope Gregory the 'Great,— Etf.Mddk’a 
Church Dittionary. 

Chantbt, tshiin'-tre (Lat. eantaria), was a little 
chapel or particular altar in a cathedral chnrch, built 
and endowed for the maintenance of a itriest to say or 
sing masses for the sotd of the founder, and sneb others 
as ho might appoint. There were many of these in 
England before the Keformation; but in the thirty- 
seventh year of Henry VIII. the chantries were |pTeB 
to the king, who bad power at any time to issue oom- 
miasions to seize their endowments, and take them 
into his possession; and such as were not then seiMd 
wore afterwards vested in his successor, Edward VI. 

Cbaos, kai'-as(Gr,), is applied to the coDfiisedmast, 
or the slate of confusion, in which matter is supposed' 
to have existed before it was reduced to order by the 
croating power of Deity. In the ancient Greek mytho- . 
logy, chaos was tho vacant iuflnito space which eikted 
hefere the creation of the world, and put of which 
sprang all things that exist. Chaos, according to 


Hesiod, produced by and out of itself Erebus and 
Night, who in turn were the parents of -Etlierand 
Day. ■ 


CnAF-EOOKS, fsAiJp'-JooI:*, is thenamfe given to akind 
of literature that was at one time very common in this 
country. The designatiou is probably derived from 
their forming part of the stoeA in trade of the chap¬ 
man or travelling merchant. They were of inferior 
paper and typography, and the older of them, in ffio 
early part of the seventeenth centuP}", are printed to 
black letter, in tho form of small volumes. Their ton- 
tents were of a very miscellaneous nature, contpruang 
liveaof heroes, martyrs, and other remarkablep^onsj 
stories of ghosts, giants, witches; dream-boto Sj A C- 
The Penne/ Chap-books a later and im inltoior 
class of literature. Th% oonsisted usually_of • sitogkt 
sheet of paper, folded so as to form tweati’-Kiar pi^gto, 
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l%eir' Qaa^aiUi were ,ehi«Qy iiMr»tiv«s tiitbw i« {>ro8« 
or -nxser kod weirs eK^raeterited by s coitiiiderable 
®f broad hoiaour, and flreauently not without a 
goodly iprinUing of bbaeani^. This olaM of btoratara 
wM :«t oiie time TeiT popuiar, nnd has scarcely yet 
ponied out of use in the more remoto parts of Baglond 
,a<id Scodand. it is said that nearly all these Penny 
Chspdroohs were the production of one man, Dongald 
:Qriinsm, who, pretions to his death in 1789, was bell- 
man or townrdrier of Glasgow.—For farther informa¬ 
tion on this subject, see Chamben’> Enej/alopcedia and 
the Attl^OTitieB therein referred to. 

■GSXMlit, itkajif-tl (Iiat. capeUa, Fr. ekapelle), is 
an edifice for public worship, usually of a lower order, 
dr not possessed of the same privileges, as a church. 
Whore parishes are largo or populous, parochial cha¬ 
pels, or chapels of ease, have frequently been erected 
for the secommodation of the people, with the con.sont 
of the bishop; and many of these have had districts 
assigned to them with the cure of souls, and the right 
of celebrating baptisms, marriages, &c., under special 
acts of parliament. Dissenting places of worship are 
also usually called chapels. The term is also applied 
to places for the celebration of I'cligious worship in the 
houses of noblemen, hospitals, colleges, and similar 
establishments, lu Catholic countries the term chapel 
is used to designate separate erections either within or 
attached to a church or cathedral, and devoted to 
^oial Services. These are also colled chantries. {See 
C*aif«iT.) 

Csarnn, in a printing-office, is an association of the 
workmen for the purpose of enibreiiig order and regu¬ 
larity in the office, and settling any di^mtes that may 
arise. It takes cognizance of all nOenceg, real or 
imaginary, committM within the office, and puni.she.s 
Iw the infliction of fines. The president is elected by 
the other workmen, and is termed the “ father of the 
chapel.” 

CnirBROW, eknp'-e-ron (Fr.), n hood or cap worn 
by the knights of the Garter. It was formerly worn by 
men and women of every degree, and afterwards ap¬ 
propriated by the doctors and ligcutiates in colleges, 
ic. The name afterwards passed to certain little 
shields and other funeral devices placed on the heads 
of horses at pompous funerals. A person who acts as 
a guide or protection to a lady at a public place is 
called a chaperon, probably because the cap or hood 
was formerly worn by persons acting in a like capacity. 

CB4.FirBRS, tuhip'-c-iere (Fr. chapUrea), signified, in 
our ancient common law, a summary of such matters 
as were to be inquired of or presented before justices 
in eyre, jnstioea of assize or of the peace, in their 
sessions. These chapiters are now those articles which 
are delivered by the justice to the inquest or jury. 

CaxvtMlI, Uk&p'-lain (^Lat. cerpeWaBKs), is properly 
a person who performs divine worship in a cfiapel, ii.s 
distinguished from one who officiates in a parish church. 
Hence it is also applied to those who are engaged to 
perforin religious services in the army and nary, in 
lamilies of distinction, hospitals, workhouses, &c. The 
nobility enjoy the right of appointing a certain number 
of private onaplains who are entitle to certain privi¬ 
leges respecting the holding of benefices, &c.; thus, an 
archbishop may haye eight, a bishop or duke sit, a 
marquis or earl five, a viscount four, &c. 

Gv.kVtXt, Uhap’-let {IttA.. eiapelUtto), is a string of 
beads made use of by Xtoman Catholics and others to 
count the number of their prayers. Its invention is 
by some attributed to Peter the Hermit, by others to 
St. Dominick, who is said to have received oue out of 
heaven from the Virgin Mary. (See Kosaby.) 

Osafkaw, taMp>~tniin (Old Eng. cheap, a market), 
denotes generally a merchant; but it is commonly 
Inaited to one who deals only in small articles,—one 
who traVe,B the country and attends markets. 

CsAFIlix; UhAp'-ier (Lat. capitulue, [rota aaput, the 
head), is applied to the society of canons in a cathedral 
or Collegiate ohuridi, of which the dean is the bead, and 
which form the oouncU of the bishop. (See Caitoit.) 
Attoehed to many cathedrals and eoUegiate churches 
are buUduigs for the meeting of the chapter, called 
vA^tar-Aoiues, which are frequently of great beauty. 

Cbaftbbs, THB Taans, are frequently alluded to in 
the eoclesiasticai history of the 6tti century, andocoa- 
•imsed fflueh ditenssion In the Church, as they were 
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beHered to support Neatcirianism. Tb^ 
weitings of Theodore of Mopsnortia v fi, ; TO 
which Tbcodoret of Cyrus wrote agafcat C.!^ir* ana¬ 
themas of theHestorians; and S. the letter whieh lbaa 
of Edessa published against the eonncil of EpbMsua 
which oondemned Hestoriua. They were eondeiimed 
by the emperor Justinian in 644;^ but the African and 
Western bishops, especially Vigilius of Borne, opposed 
tbeediet. 

CiiABAOBW, Ica-rai'-ee-e, in Bot., the Chara fhm;> a 
net. ord. of acotyledonous plants, in the edb-dase 
Acroffetue, —water-plants with distinct stems branoWng 
inawborled manner, sometimes transparent andsimse- 
times coated with carbonate of lime, Thoy*oeoar ia 
stagnant, fresh, or salt water in all parts of the globe, 
but most abundantly in temperate climates; Wnen m 
a state of decay, they give off a very foetid odour, which 
is considered to be very injurious to animal life. 

ChabaCtEB, kilr'-ak-ter (Lat. character, Pr.e(Mwe- 
t<Ve), in Bet., tbe term usually applied to a list of the 
points by which any particular variety, species, genus, 
snb-order, order, sub-class, or class, is distinguished 
from another. There are two kinds of ohoracters, 
called respectively esseurial and natural. By an es¬ 
sential character is understood an enimeration of 
those points only by which any division of plants may 
bo distingnished from others of tbe same nature, A 
natural character, on the other hand, is a complete 
description of a given species, genus, order, or class, 
including an account of every organ, from the root 
upwards, through the stem, leaves, flowers, fruit, aud 
seed. 

Chabapb, sha-ratle' (Fr.), is a kind of riddle, in 
which a word of several syllables is taken, and an 
enigmatical description of each of its syllables given 
separatelv, and then a similar description of the whole 
word. The descriptions should be so confcrivcd as to 
be in some way connected together. The following is 
a good example, from the Freiioh:—'* My first makes 
use of my second to eat my whole:” the first being 
chien, a dog; the second dent, a tooth; and the whole 
chiendent, dogs'-grass. 

CHABnoSBonx, sftrtr'-Zinn-roo' (Fr.), charcoal pre¬ 
pared below a rod heat, by which means it retains » 
considerable portion of oxygen and hydrogen. Ordi¬ 
nary chiiTCOal contains 90 per cent, or carbon; while 
charboiiroui contains only 70 per cent., the remainder 
being oxygen aud hydrogen. Gunpowder made with 
this cliarTOal appears to inflame with greater energy 
than that made with ordinary charcoal. On theoretical 
grounds, however, it apposrs to be inferior to ordinary 
powder. 

CnABOOAl,, tahar^-'kole .—This well-known substance 
exists under a gri-at number of forms; such as gas- 
carbon, coke, wood-charcoal, lamp-black, and ivory- 
blaek. Oat-rarbon is very pure kind of cbarcoul 
gradually deposited in the insides of gas-retorts. Coke 
IS dense charcoal, made by burning coal in a retort 
or coke-oven from which the air is excluded. It 
is much used as a fuel for locomotives, from giving 
out no smoke, and from being much lighter than coal. 
IFbod-cAorocai, although but little used in England as 
a fuel, is a very important element in the mannfaoturs 
of gunpowder. The most perfect oharcoal is, of course, 
that which is used in this manufacture, (See Qvk» 
POwnuB.) Thoroughly-burnt charcoal is bluish black, 
and varies in density according to the porosity of tbo 
wood from which it was made. Charcoal posseases the 
wonderful property of absorbing gasca. (See Cm- 
BON.) Lamp-black is carbon deposited by any com¬ 
bustible burnt without snfficient air. _ (See Dimf- 
blacE.) Jeory-black, bone-black, or animal charcoal, 
will be found described under the head of Ivobt- 
Bbace. Oas-oharcoal and coke are employed as elei 
ments in galvanic batteries, and to form the carbon- 
points for the electric lami. For the latter purpose, 
a mixture of sugar and tar is sometimes burnt iii 
monids, by which means a very pure kind of cfaareoiyi 
is made to any desired shape. Charcoal is a oonduotw 
of electricity, and is thence used to surround the earth- 
terminals of lightning-condnetors. Charcoal is one of 
the most indestruotiblessnhstanoes in nature. Being 
perfectly non-volatile, and possessing no affinitv for 
any other element at ordinary temperatures, it forms 
the most perfect ink possible; and papyri written with 
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oafrboa jab ^awi u Jiegijde and jt^eci u the dnlt day. 
lhw.wetO'Wril*eB, ^ 

CBiS9b> itm Xat. eargare, ®r. eboww),!« 

tbe addi'e** deUvetw by a bishpp or oth«* pMuate a 
viajtatioB of the oler^ ander hia Jariadiotion. 4JMoe 
l^mh^riani and diMeaters generally, it U a aeTmon 
, pleached to a minister at hia ordination, nenally by 
' iome aged or able preacher, and bearing npon the 
Mature, duties, trials, and encouragements of the pas¬ 
toral office. 

CSSkx&s C^t. charger}, in Her., the name given to 
figures of any kind represented on a shield, vrliich is 
said to be charged with whatever figures may be 
depicted on it. The charges on a shield should be 
few and simple, and as appropriate as possible to the 
charaetor or achievements of the original bearer of the 
eoat. !^e simplicity of armorial bearings is a strong 
proof of their antiquity, 

OnaBOB, in jjaw, is an incumbrance npon property ; 
as an annuity, mortgage, judgment, or any liability 
to which it is made subject by a deed, will, or other 
, instrument, or by the operation of law or equity. 

<lHaBtrB, in Mil., an erpression used to denote tlie 
quantity of powder wliidi is 0606888)7 to fire a ball, 
shell, or bullet from any hind of cannon or firearm. 
The ohorge for different kinds of artillery, and for dif- 
terent purposes, varies from one-twelfth to one-half 
I the weight of the projectile. Killed cannon require a 
smaller chaage than tiiuse with smooth bores; and in 
firing against a ve.s.sel or a body of troops at a short 
range, a smaller charge is needed for the same gun 
than would be required for breaching the walls of a 
fortress. The term is also applied to the onset made 
by one body of troops on another with fixed bayonets. 

CBABSii »’ArF.viiiP.s, ehar/'-diif-fair' (Fr.), is thp 
fourth, or lowest order of diidomatic agents, and is ac¬ 
credited not to the sovereign, but only to the individual 
who, for the time being, liolds tlio ollicc of principal 
aocretary of state or minister for foreign affairs. Some¬ 
times they are only empowered to act during the 
absence of the ambassador; at other time-s, they are 
independent of any ainbiissador. 

Chauiot, tahiir'-e-tit (Fr.), was a kind of carriage 
employed in ancient times in war or for pleasure. We 
read of them as early 11 s the time of I’haraoh, and they 
were frequently armed with scythes, us we readof them 
to hpo been with the ancient Britons. Tlie ancient 
chariots had only two wheels, which revolved upon the 
axle, and were usually drawn by two horses. Among 
the Itomans, however, there were also three- and four- 
horse chariots. The triumphal chariots of the Komans 
were often moat splendidly adorned. 

CHAUlsstA, hll-rie'-tnii (Gr., a gift), a term fre¬ 
quently employed in the early Church to denote the 
extraordinary endowments oonferred on tlie primitive. 
Church ; ns the gitt of tongues. It was also appLed 
sometimes to baptism. 

Chabxxt, Uhiir'-e-te (tat. carifas, from cariia, dear; 
<tgaj>e, love), one of the three great theological 
viptoes, consisting of love to God and our neighbours, 
or the habit and disposit ion of loving God with all our 
heart and our iieightiour as ourselves. In a narrower 
sense, it signifies kiiidnc.ss, goodwill, and forbearance 
towards mimkind in general, and, in a still lower 
sense, the giving of alms. This love to our neighbonrs, 
which is one of the m-catest and noblest of Christian 
virtues, is not of a blind, indisoriminating character. 
True cliarity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis¬ 
tinction between good and bad men, nor to warm our 
hearts equally to those, who befriend and those who 
fujiare ns. It leaches us to slight and despise no man, 
iuspiring ns with forgiveness and humanity towiu-ds 
our enemies, with respect and esteem for good men, 
with candour and eomplaceney towards our friends, 
“ Oharitr is the oomfortcr of the afflicted, the pro- 
Aeotor of the oppressed, the reconciler of- differences, 
Abe interocssor for ofl’enders. It is faithfulness in the 
friend, public spirit in the magistrate, equity and 
patieDOe in the judge, moderation in the sovereign, 
aurd loyalty in the subject.'*— Barrow, 

Cbauxty CouacissiONBas for Kngland and Wales 
mm a hody of Commissioners coated by the Charitable 
Trusts; Act of 1853, for inquiring into all charities, 
their nature, olijectB, and administration, and the con¬ 
dition of the property belonging to them, with power 
dSfi 


to eaB for the production of aoeon^ nod 'dkicMmtlntil 
from trnsieBB, and to Appoint inspci^ors to iwit 'sttid ' 
report npon tfasw management. Their poitrcn do not: 
eidend to Sootiand, Ireland, the ttniveniitiet, or lamdona 
‘ A report of their prooeemngs innst aantuffijr -ho 
before parliament. ’ ' 

Chabwt, Bibibbs or. (See BismBs Q» OHaniTt.) ■ 
Charity Scboolb. (ffes Scbooi..) 

Cbakivabi, •ikar'W-W-r«, is a French term, of vm* ’ 
certain etymology, bat denoting properly a, loud, «}U> 
cordant noise, produced by the beatine of ketUes,. 
pans, and other domestic utensils, min^d witbahout^ 
groans, and hisses. In this way, popular didik4 was 
frequently manifested towards a person in ^France iu 
the Hiddlci Ages; and widows contracting second 
marriages, or persona of disproportionate ages tnari?:- 
ing, were often annoyed ip this way. Afterwards, t&> 
term came to be applied to political squibs and satires 
against public men; and in this sense it was a^pted as 
the title of a French periodical published in faris, 
corresponding to our English Funm. It may be meu- 
tioned, that the name of the German periodical of the 
same kind, published in Berlin, £l<Meradatieh, aim 
implies a loud, discordant noise, snch as is occasioned 
by the beating of kettles and pans. 

CHARtiATAir, »harl'-a~tan (Ital. darlatano), denotes a 
mountebank, quack doctor, or empiric, and is benca 
applied to any one who makes loud pretensions to 
knowledge or skill which ho docs not ppssess. Char¬ 
latanism is to be fonnd among ail classes of society, 
and manifests itself in various ways, according to the 
object and character of the person.. In literature, in 
science, in politics, and even in religion, there are to 
be found many who pretend to greater knowledge, or 
power, or virtue, than they possess. 

Chaiii.bs'8 Waib, UharU's teain, in Astron., thu 
name given to seven stars in a oonstoUation of the 
northern hemisphere, called Vrea Major, or thO Grsof 
Bear, (dfee Ubba M UOE.) The origin of the name 
is not known. 

CHAKii, Uharm (Lat. carmen, a verse), is a xnaglcM 
power or spell, by which witches and soreeters, with 
the assistance of tne devil, were supposed to do wonder-. 
ful things beyond the powers of natnre. {See Magic.) 

CuABKEi-itonsn, Uhar'^neUhowe (Lat. care, flesh), 
was a place under a church, or in a churchyard, where 
the bones of the dead which were thrown up by the 
gravediggers were deposited. 

CnARK, Uharr (Salmo ealvelinus), a fish of the Salmon 
family, inhabiting the lakes of Scotland, Wales, and the 
north of England. Thebody is longer and more slender 
than that of the trout. The back is of an olive colour, 
speckled with white spots, and the belly red,' Its fiesh 
is held in high estimation. 

CnART, Uhart (Lat. charta}, a hydrographical Or sea 
chart for the use of navigators, exhibiting some part 
of the sea, or other water, with the coasts, islanda, 
rocks, sands, bearings, &c. After the Admiralty has 
scanned any coast engravings, charts are engraved and 
sold at prices belo«' their cost. Every available chart 
is supplied to men-of-war when proceeding to any par¬ 
ticular district. At several places, such as Gibrmtar 
and the Cape of Good Hope, depdts for charts are 
established. All charts are brought back to Eiiglaod 
again, and are not re-issued without being rerisod. 

CuabtaMagka. (&e Maosa Chabta.) 

Chaste, short (Lat. charta, paper), in French Hist., 
was originally applied to the letters or charters by whieh 
the French kings conferred rights or privileges bn cer¬ 
tain towns or communities; but it is now applied to the 
solemn acknowledgment made by Louis XvlII., on his 
restoration in 1814, of the rights of the French nation. 
It consisted of sixty-nine articles, and in principle was 
somewhat analogous to the Magna Charta and Bill of 
Bights of the British constitution. A misconstruotion 
of one of the articles of this ebarte led to the revolntion 
of 1830, It constituted the fundamental law of the 
Frenoh constitution down to the revolution iff 1848, 
when a new state of things was introdneed. 

Chaktbb, ishar'-ier (Ft. chartre), ia the written 
evidence of things done between man and man; and 
charters are divided into those of the epeereim 0*4 i 
those of private pereant. Charters of the sovcreigniW 
those whereby he psaseSi any grant to afiersopbr 
politic i as acl)arter of exemption, of privilege, 
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ortitieltike;:' OUmftefs of ate deOda and 

idBtrutnents fw tb« o 

Caincssaonwi (a obirl^lsvtiQn of Cor- 

tlmdia}i ia an haa^M, Ohmd't and aciioolhoiiae in 
liondou, inaiitttted in 1611 TIio am Satton, of Garnet 
Oaatle, in tike cOonty of Gainbridge. Tbe site which it 
oocopiea atas bowaht for a public'bnriBl'Olace during 
thejgrsatplague oils'll), by BirWalter de Manny, who, 
in' eot!}an«tion wit}i the bishop of London, afterwards 
eirtabUsfaed bare a Garthnsian monastety. After the 
diaaOkrtion Of the religious houses by Heniy Till., the 
prpj^e^ passed thro^fa various hands, nntu it was pnr- 
chaabd, for ^3,000by Thomas Sutton, who foonded upon 
ft, attdiichjy endowed, an hospital, chapel, and school, 
c^d by Fuller a “masterpiece of English Protestant 
ObWftty. Ithae a master, preacher, head schoolmaster, 
BOeona master, with forty-four boys and eighty decayed 
gentlemen. In addition to the scholars, who are admis¬ 
sible between the ages often and fourteen, and receive 
fl^e board and ednoation, there are a number who at- 
tmid the school only daring the day, or board with the 
masters. The CUarterhonse is regarded as one of the 
best schools in the metropolis, and many eminent per¬ 
sons have been cducatea here : among whom may be 
mentioned Dr. Isaac Barrow, Bir William Blackstone, 
Addison, Steele, Jolin Wesley, Bishop Thirlwall, 
^orge Grote, W. M. Thackeray, and Sir C. Eastlake. 

CjiiinfSK-PA»TT, is a mercnntile instrument in 
writing (with or without seal), by which a party de¬ 
siring to export goods from this country, or to import 
them from abroad, engages with some shipowner to 
taio ah entire vessel for the purpose, at a freight or 
reward thereby agreed for. Upon the exeeulion of 
such an instrument the ship is said to be chartered or 
freit/hiei, and the party by whom she is engaged is 
called the charterer or freighter. But where, instead of 
taking the entire vessel, the owner of goods merely 
bargains for their conveyanee on board of her for 
freight (other goods being at the same time conveyed : 
for -other, proprietors), sho is dc.scribcd not as a efiar- 
tered but a general sliip ; and in this ease no charter- 
party is usually executed, but a bill of lading only. It 
may be here stated that the word freight i.s sometimes 
synonymously used with that of cargo. (See Bin. or 
Ladino.) 

CiBA»TtBT8. tehnrt'-hff, the name of a political party 
that sprang up in England after tl)e passing of the 
Beform Bill, arid were so called from their principles 
being embodied in a document termed the “ Charter.” 
The Beform Bill, while it conferred political power 
upon the middle classes, did little towards improving 
the condition of the working classes of society. The 
middle classes, too, bad been assisted by the latter in 
their effort to obtain the franchise, and,having aUnined 
their objeot, they became callous or opposed to any 
extenslDn of the like privileges to those beneath f hrm 
in the social scale. The introduction of the new poor- 
lavt, in 1835, was the first Ibing that caused any great 
outcry among the working classes against the party in 
power, and in 18.36 the “ Working Men’s Association" 
was formed in London. For some time the association 
^d not reoeive much counteiiancB; but the grent 
eommercial distress, the scarcity of work, ana the 
deiomess of provisioiis, that followed soon after, were 
severely felt by the people, and led to open and aJarm- 
ing demonstrations of their feelings. In the antumu 
oflMS monster meetings of the working classes were 
eouvened at Birmingham and other parts of the inanu- 
factnting counties, and highly inflammatory speeches 
ware addressed to them. The Charter was drawn up 
by a eomroittee of six members of parliament and six I 
membiU's of the Working Men’s Association. The 
prhidipid points of the Charter were—1, That every 
inhawtant of the United Kingdom 31 years of 
akaapd of sane mind, provided he bo a native of these 
Mi^a, or have lived upwards of two years in the 
bOunt^ tiod been naturalized, and be unconviefod of 
f<dony, aball he entitled to vote in the election of mem¬ 
bers of parliament; 3. that the United Kingdom be 
dividedinto Sffllelectorhl districts, so as to give uniform 
cousfrtaenoiee of about 20,000 voters each; 3. that the 
vottec be bv ballot; 4. that a new parliament be 
elected ansnally; 6. that no property qualifleation be 
Teuuired for meittb^s of parliaftjent; and 6. that every 
member be paid £S00 ayear out of the publio treasury for 




Ilia aerviees. There is noiiiing contained ih the OhatitMf 
that had not been advanced amd advocated, before. ';Aa 
early as 1780 the duke of. Biobmond i&treducad a bill 
into the House of Lords for annual parlisineAto arid 
universal suffrage. Unfortunatetty the maiortW w the' 
Chartists did not confine themselves to the points of 
the Charter. Many of them advocated an entire re¬ 
distribution of property. Ignorant of the prindiples of 
political economy, they demanded the establisnthont 
of a new relationship between capital and laboifr, and 
adopted the cry of “ A fair day's wages for a fair day’s 
work." Many of them, further, took up the view that 
they might, if necessary, employ physical force to 
obtain their ends. In Slay, 1839, a petition, signed 
l»y 1,280,000 persons, was presented to parliament in 
favour of the Charter, and during that year serious 
riots took place in various parts of the eonntiy, and 
various of the ringleaders were imprisoned. An oat-, 
break atlTcwport, in the month of November, resulted, 
iu the death of ten persons and the wounding of many 
more; and three of the leaders, Frost, Williams, and 
Jones, were Bentenoed to death; but their pniilshment 
was afterwards commuted to banishment. The.strin- 
gont measures adopted by the goveminont at length 
served to repress these violent commotions; and. 
tliougb, in 1843, and again in 18-18, outbreaks took 
place, these were of a less serious nnlare, and were 
speedily put down. Chartism may now be said to 
belong rather to the p.ast t han t.) the present, and those 
who are in favour of the principles of the Charter are 
content to advocate their views in a peaceable manner. 
In nothing is the social progress' of the country more 
marked than in the great change that lias taken yiliiec 
in the chariirtrr of the working ela.sses within the last 
quarter of a century. 

CHA.BTBEUS*, lA Gba-vbb, shar-freti<z', the chief 
monastery of the Carthusian order in France. It 
was founded by Bruno of Cologne, at Grenoble, in 
1081. Expelled during the Kevolution, the monks 
returned to tbeir monastery in 1814. 

CK*nTVi,AKy, t.ikor'-tii-hl-^-e (I.at. chdrttt'aria), ori* 
giunlly denoted a collection of charters, and was aficr- 
ward-s applied to the books in moniislcries, Ac., iu 
which such charters -were entered. These books were- 
common even as early n.s tiie Kith century, and they 
have been of great service in historical and geneaIogi(?a!. 
researches. The officer who was intrusted with the 
care of the charters w as also called chartvlarr/. 

Chase, Uhaiee (Ang.-Nor.), is a franchise granted by 
the crown to a subject, empowering the latter to keep, 
for his diversion, within a certain precinct so called, 
the wild anirnai,s of chase (which, iu a legal sense, are 
the same with those to which the right of forest ex- 
tends); but not au’borizing the establisliment of forest 
law within such precinct. It has been described aS; 
" a smaller forest in the bands of a subject, but not 
governed by ibe forest laws.” It dillcrs from a park in 
that it is not inclosed, ami likewise in that a man may 
have a chase in another man’s ground as well as in hia 
own-; being, indeed, the liberty of keeping of beasts- 
of chase or royal game therein, protected even from 
t he owners of tlie laud, with a power of hunting them 
thereon. 

CiiAsiniM, tnhSe-e-ctim- (Hcb., Pietists), is a nama 
given collecdivcly to a whole ola.s3 of .Tewish sects, 
but, more strictly, it ia applied to a modern see-t which 
^rang up in Poland towards the middle of last century: 
C’hneidim arid XadiHm were the names employed to 
designate the two great divisions of the Jewish people 
which arose after the Babylonish captivity; the former 
being in favour ol' oertahi iuno'vatious in the law of 
Moses, the latter being for a strict adherence to the 
law as it stood. From the former arose all thwo 
sects that receive traditions and explanations in addi¬ 
tion to the law of Moses, as the Pharisees; to th*' 
latter belong the Sadducees, Esscncs, &c. Of thA 
modern sect of Chasidim, the founder was one Israel 
Baalsham, a Jewish ralibi. He gave himself out aS: 
having the true knowledge of the sacred name, through 
which ho was endowed with miraculous powers, wd 
could grant them' forgiveness for their sins. ; 
speedily obtained many, followers, and at the time (11' 
his death, iu 1760, he is "said to have_ had 4fl,W0^on* 
verts. This sect is very numerous in Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, the Dauubtau principalities, and T urkey. . ' 







OsjUi^^q, tikaif-HM (from SV. eiurilMts)-), * t«rm 
-emplojred to denote too mt of worIcmK roieed or tod& 
'teieed fiajoree iu gold, eilver, mid otoer metoU. It ie 
dfrtinipUshed from toDipture and earving, wliioh refer 
to toe eeme art whan applied to marble, ivo^, wood, 
die. Silver ie the metal whioh hae always been most 
generally used for ohasina. 

CasssKPOi! Ei»i.e, thau'-po, is a breecbdoadiog 
rifle mid toe principal arm of too French iufantyy. 

the recommendation of Marshal Miel, minister of 
war in 1866, the arm was given out in the September 
of that year, as an eiroerimont, to the battalion of 
Foot (Tbasseurs of the Huard. Its distribution to toe 
Other regiments of the (toard only commenced at the 
close Of March, 1807; and, by degrees, as the manu- 
faetnre advanced, the delivery of these rifles was ex¬ 
tended to toe iufantry of the line, the whole of which 
was snpplicd in little more than a year from the first 
issue. From the outset the weapon was regarded by 
toe French army and the military authorities as most 
efficient. At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
'War, too French wore firmly imbued witU the notion 
that their army possessed a weapon superior in every 
way to the needle-gun of the enemy. The two arms 
fairly contrasted, the Chassepot is, perhaps, superior 
in some respects to the needle-gun; hut whatever 
advantages were possessed by tlie former over the 
latter, were coonterbalauced by the superior steadi. 
ness and skill of the Germans. The regulation range 
of the Chassepot is 1,000 metres, although it may easily 
extend to 1,100. The projectile, tired at a velocity of 
too inhtres per second, has a passage so low, that at 
a distauco of 230 metres the ball does not rise much 
above the line of aim, which result is a most favour^ 
able condition for the cflieaey of tiro. From the 
rapidity with which the arm may he loaded in auy 
position — kneeli))g, seated, lying down, as well as 
standing,—the men are able to Are seven, eight, or 
even ten shots per minute, taking aim, or fonrleen 
without shouldering the gun. With the old musket 
the maximum range was but 600 metres, the velocity 
324 to^itres per secuad; and the men under normal 
conditions were only able to lire two shots per minute, 
whilst, as they arc forced to load standing, they were 
all the time exposed to the enemy. With respect to 
precision of aim, the advantages are not less reinark- 
abie. Experiments made show that, in good hands, 
too Chassepot is a first-class arm; but, in the late 
struggle, we have seen the natural advantages of the 
weapon sacrificed through the imsteadiuess, the hurry 
*0 get rid of omjpmiitiou, and the unskilfnlness of the 
French army in general. The weapon is named after 
its inventor, M. Anloine-Alphouse Chassepot, head 
viewer of military arms in I’nris. The mechanism of 
the breech parts consists of the breech, the brecch- 
bolt, the movable needle-guide, the holding and re- 
leasing apparatus Ibr efl'ectiug the discharge of the 
gun, the coiled spring, the needle-holder or he..<id, and 
the n^dle. At the right-hand side of the hrccch 
there is an opening to permit of the introduction of 
the cartridge. The mechanism for holding back the 
needle consists of two email pieces, a lever and a 
ootch, connected together by a screw, and acted upon 
by a spring. By a simple arrangement, pressure from 
the trigger is transmitted to the catch, and thereby 
the releasing of certain parts effected, the result being 
that the coiled spring is brought to act upon the 
needle. A breech-bolt, serves to open and close the 
chamber to allow of the insertion of a cartridge. A 
knob, or handle, on this holt serves for moving it. 
The ana is loaded as follows:—The index finger is 
placed behind the guard, and the thumb upon a raised 
ronghoued portion. The main- or top.pieoe of the 
releasing apparatus is drawn back, together with ports 
ithmediatefy connected therewith. To open the arm, 
toe knob or handle of the breech-bolt is turned from 
right to left, and the bolt then drawn back; then a 
eartridge is placed in the barrel by the opening at the 
r%ht of toe breech. To .close the arm, the hreeoh- 
biflt is pushed forward, ind its knob or handle tc- 
turnSd from lefr to right. In order to put the piece 
ia toe safety-notch after the A'eech has been closed, 
it ia necessary, by turning the knob, to place the 
releasing apparatus in relation with the smaller of two 
longitndmtu slots of the bolt, then to move the re- 
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this'slpt.^^^^n ft is reahired tol^^laflnn, kitimlg 
necessary to olom the bolt enthwly and to pnil the 
trigger. The Chassepot cartridge oonsists of »iMurta, 
-—viz,, the primiBg, toe powder-oase, the powder^ toe 
pasteboard wad, toe bafl-osse, and toto bidl. TN 
priming consists of a copper cap, Ifre the 
military cap, hut of smaller dimensioas. In toe hot* 
tom there are two holes diametneally opporite eaflit: 
other, for giving passage to the spark, The fahsinto 
ting powder is planed at the bottom of thecap. A 
small plug of cloth or wax covers it, so as to preawve 
it from outward blows. The cap is then ooversd with 
a toin washer of brass or other suitable motwi^ 
which is pasted upon paper for forming to^bneof 
the cartridge, and toe priming is thus ooniplete. The 
powder-case is formed from a reotangnlar piece Of 
paper, rolled upon a mandrel, and pasted at i» edges. 
When the esse is dry, the priming is insetted vj * 
mandrel, after which the end of the case is pasted.' 
The case being tons prepared, toe charge of powder is 
inserted, and is pushed down gently to give rtgidite to 
the cartridge, A pasteboarcT wad is next placed on 
the powder; it is formed with a bole, into whieh toe 
twisted end of toe paper of tbe case is inserted, too 
excess paper being cut off. The bMl-case is composed 
of a paper jacket, rolled twice round a conioal man¬ 
drel and pasted at the base only. After placing the 
ball ill its case, this case is connected with toe pOwder- 
caso by a string or thread round a groove on each 
case, a slight distance behind the wad. Finally, to» 
cartridge is greased. The reduced size imd weight of 
the Ohnssepot bullet enables a soldier to take toe fletd 
with 90 ropnds of ammunition, as compared with 60 
rounds of the old muzzle-loader riae.--Eef. Tkc 
Meehnnka’ Magacine, vol. xvii. 

CuASsniiKH, 'aTias'-mira (Fr. cluuteuT, a hunl^an), a 
name given by the F/' UCh to bodies of light iQiatifrf 
vvliioli act as skirmishers and sharpshooters. Thi^ cor¬ 
respond pretty closely with our own 60th regiment, 
or rifle brigade. Tho name was originally given tof 
the Frcueh to some troops raised in 1815, in imitation 
of the jiigers of the Anstrian army, who were chiefly 
chamois-hunters of the Tyrol, and unerring marksmto 
as well as active and athletic monutaineers. TU® 


French chasseurs were of two kinds,—oavalry and iu- 
fanti y ; but now the term is more particulai^ applied 
to a body of men called Cha-aacurt de Finpcaaes, who 
were enrolled and armed with rifles about 1836, and 
quartered at 'Vincennea. The chasseurs of the Sardi¬ 
nian army are called JBertuglieri. In the Crimea, the 
beraaglieri of the Sardinian contingent attrarted con¬ 
siderable attention on aceftunt of their activity and 
peculiar dress, which is soldierly in appearance although 
easy and comfortable. Garibaidi’s chasseurs, thattook 
a prominent part in the war between France and Sar¬ 
dinia on the one side, and Austria on the other, in 
1859, and tho campaign against Francis II, Of Kaples, 
in 1860, are known as Caeciaturi dei Alpi, or Alpine. 
hunters. 


CHAsrntE, f»hiis'-v,.hl (Lat. aatnla, ot preanla), the 
outer dress formerly worn by the priest at the altar, 
aud it seems to have succeeded the Boman toga. It 
was a circular piece of cloth, with a hole in the centra 
to admit tbo head, and it fell down so as to completely 
cover tho body of the wearer. It is not now used in 
the English church, though prescribed in the rubric of 
Edw ard VI.’s First Book to be worn indifferently with 
the cope. It often appears on the older sculptures 
and brasses. 


Chaieac, ekat-o' (Fr. cMlmn, tat. caateUum, a 
castle), a term formerly applied to the fortified resi¬ 
dences of the French seigneurs. It is now generally 
applied to the large and more samptuona oountry 
residences of the aristocracy. The word enters iOto 
the composition of the names of many towns and d®* 
triots in Franne. _ 

CnATTEts, tshai'-ieh (Old Fr. caiatt, catels; 
movables of any kind), is a term used totopitees any 
kind of property which, having regard either to to® 
sutijeot-matfor or toe quantity of intwest tliMein, m 
liotfi'takold. Tho ^pellaticn was originidly dwivpa 
from the technical tatig, word catoWa, which, 
the Normans, primarily signified only beasts of hps- 
bsndry, or, as we still cell thfi®! eattk} but, to a 
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MDOitdiu^ vepM, v«a to •& ni«TitUe« ia 

geaMili Md Mt oiiiy to :the* 0 r %at to whaiteVw waa 
pot % fi*fica J*ii4i. tA trl^, among tbe Normana, 
there wen Wo TeqiiSiitei,—4k given duration, aa to 
tfane, and immebiU^ mth regard to place. And it ia 
in tine latter non extended and nogalive aeuae that 
pur own law ado^ the term, considering as a chattel 
whatever amoniKB not to freehold, which, like the 
XCormaa fiei^ reqnires immovability in respect of the 
■Hh}eot>aMtter. and a given degree of duration, that 
M, adorahoa for a life at leaat, either absolute or de- 
tit^ipablis on a contingency, as regards the quantity 
<d' iatereet or estate. Any estate in laods and tene- 
gnehU.which amounts not to freehold, is, consequently, 
Wchattel; but inasmuch as it concerns, or, according 
tothe teohnioal expression, tavottra q/'the realty, it is 
denominated a chattel real, in order to distinguish it 
from things which have no concern with the really, 
viz., mere movables, and the rights connected with 
^em; and such things as these are, on thcotbor hand, 
edten described as chattels nersonoi. 

Cwavtca, ttMv'- 0 -kd, in Bot,, a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord. jPij^eracea, the Pepper fam. The 
dried unripe spikes of C. SoxiurgMi constitute the 
long pepper of commerce, which is imported from our 
Indian possessions.; those of C. officinarum form the 
long pepper need in America, obtained from the 
llntcb oofonies. Long pepper contains an acrid resin, 
a volatile oil, and a peculiar crystalline alkaloid called 
I>iperine. It resembles black pepper (see Pipbh) in 
its effects, and ia used for similar purposes. Dried 
^ces of the root and stem are employed medicinally in 
India under the name of Pippula Moola. Other spe¬ 
cies of this genns, as C, ckaha, pepuloides, and si/lmtha, 
have similar properties, and are used iu'Iniiia. The 
leaves of C. Setle, bctCl-peppcr, and C. Siriboa are 
chewed by die Malays and other Eastern races with 
slices of me betel-nut and lime. (See Bbtsl.) 

CnscEuAIK. (See Cbess.) 

CnEEHB, Uhees (Sax. ce»e, or egee ).—Cheese is the 
card of milk salted, pressed, and dried. Milk is 
cumpoaed of three parts,—the oily or fatty portion, 
commonly known as cream, and which separates on 
.(tauding, being lighter than the rest, and tlie curd, 
which remains dissolved in the whey until it is coagu¬ 
lated by some acid. In the manufacture of cheese, the 
card is supplied by the rennet, which, being the dried 
etomaoh of the calf, contains a large amount of gastric 
juioe, and appears to be the natural milh-cardle. It 
is prepared by salting and drying the inner membrane 
of the Etomaoh of a sacking caliu When required for 
use, a piece is soaked for some hours in water or whey, 
and the whole added to the warm milk that is to he 
curdled. When the curd has coagulated, it is sepa- 
zated from the whey by straining, and pressed in a 
ling or hoop, from which it is continually removed and 
wiped to remove all superfluous whey. The colour of 
S^lish cheese is due to arnotto, which is added to the 
milk tefore coagulation. Bath cream and Yorkshire 
cheeses are soft, and keep but a short time; Stilton is 
intermediate j and Cheshire, Gloucestershire, and Par¬ 
mesan are hard, and intended for long keeping. The 
variety of colour and flavour in cheeses results from 
difihrence of pressure, length of time in keeping, 
varying proportion of salt, and many other cireuni- 
•tanees. 

Oheess-Hopfxb, CHEESB-JcHrEB, or Cheese-Pi,V. 
—Inlf at. Hist,, a name applied to a email black insect 
of the Beetle tnbe, with whitish wings, margined with 
black. It is furnished with an admirable instrument 
for depositing its eggs in an ovipositor, which it cun 
fbruat out and extend to a great length, so that it can 
peuMrate to a considerable depth into the cracks of 
cheese, where it lavs its eggs, two hundred and fifty. 

, .aix in number. Toe maggot is provided with a couple 
' of horny, elaw-afaaped mandibles, which it makes use 
of, both for digging into the cheese and for moving 
itself, being destitute of feet. By bending itself into 
a circle, it can lew to a considerable distance. In 
Ggllvie's Imperial JDictionarg may be seen a drawing 
of the fly and Ebe maggot. 

CHsaoB, or CarooE, taheg'-o (Pulex penelrana), a 
amafl Mack flea, peculiar m South America aud the 
West-India Manat. Torimmtiug and tiresome as is 
the Hcjgliah flea, it becomes a mild and inofiensivc 
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insect beside the terriMe obe^, whhih :i« OOt ^ty 
troublesotne, but dshgerous. IMw meect in 

and under the skin, and there depouts its eggs, the 
result being the most painful ulcers, Wateeton tefla 
lu that on the plantations of Guinea an eld woman, 
known as “ Granny," ia specially retained to mind the 
little children, and keep down the ohegoe. Every . 
evening she examines their feet (the part geseiWIly 
attacked), end after grubbing out any ohegoe sdio 
mhy find, rubs into the hole lime-juiee and oayeuttO 
pepper. 

Chkibomasct, or Chibomaitct, JeV-ro-mS^ee (Gr. 
eheir, the hand j marUela, divination)', dmnation by the 
hand j the art or practice of attempting to foretell 
events, or to discover the disposition of a person, by 
inmiecting the lines and lineaments of his hand, 

CnEiBosiYS, kl'-ro-mia, the scientific name of the 
Aye-aye. (See Ays-aih.) 

Chbibobteka, ki-rop'-ie-rd (Gr. cliciV, the hand, and 
pieron, wing), in Hat. Hist., an animal whoso anterior 
toes are connected by a membrane, and whose feet 
thus serve for wings, as is the case with the bat. The 
animals which belong to this wing-handed family aro 
siicb as are comprised in the Tcspertilio of Linneens. 
They are capable of sustained flight, aud are 
distinguished by a folding extension of the mem¬ 
branous akin, which, rising from the sides of the neok, 
is spread between their fore feet and their fingers. 

CHEinoTHKiiiuv, ki-ro-lhe'-re-im. The Gennau 
naturalist Eanp refers to the footprints of a mamnii- 
ferouB animal found in the old red sandstone of 
Hildburghnusen under this title. To the same origin 
many similar remains in England have been referred. 
Brofessor Owen is of opinion that the animal w'aa 
reptilian. In all prohahdily it was a batrachian rep¬ 
tile. The footprints occur with ripple-marks on the 
flaggy red sandstones of the Mersey, and also in 
Dunifriessbire.—Kef. Png. Ovefo.—Hat. Mist. 

CuElBOSTESioN, ki-roa-tu'-moH (Gr. eheir, the hand; 
alemoH, a stamen), in Bot., a gen, of trees of the nat. ord. 
Sierculiueete. The species C. plafauoiiiea is the Hand- 
plant of Mexico, which derives its oomniou name from 
the remarkable appearance of its flowers ; the anthera 
and style being so arranged as to resemble a band fur¬ 
nished with long claws. 

CuELinoKlUH, kel-i-clo'-ni-um (from Gr. chelidon, 
a swallow, the plant being said to flower at the coming, 
and dry up at the departure of the swallow), iU Bot., 
the CelaDdiuc, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. 
ord. Pavaverueem. The species C. mujaa is found in 
waste places aud on old walls in this country, aud may 
bo recognized by its small yellow flowers, and the 
orange-coloured juice which exudes from its stem when 
plucked. This juice is poisonous, and is a popular 
application for t he euro of warts. It has been used 
with SUCCESS in the treatmentof opacities ofthe cornea, 
and has been administered internally as a stimulant. 

Chewpeh, keV-i-fer, in Nat. Hist., ageuusofaraeb- 
nida, bearing a close resemblance to scorpions. These 
remarkable animals are very small, and have the ap¬ 
pearance of miniature tailless seurpions. They run 
fast, moviug forwards, backwards, aud oven sideways, 
crab-fashiou. They live under stones in crevioas of 
rocks by the seaside. They also find a location in the 
barka of trees, and among papers and old furniture in 
bouses. They feed upon insects, and are met with in 
all parts of Europe.—Kef. Png. ugelo. —Nat. Hist. 

Chelomia, ke-lo'-ne-d (Qr. chelonia, a tortoise), in 
Nat. Hist., the numerous and highly interesting order 
of reptiles in which are comprised the tortoises and 
the turtles. (Nee Toetoibe.) 

Chemical Analysis^ km'-i-kdl, — For theorstieaL 
information on this subject, see Ahaltbis. The nrae- 
tical portions of it are treated under the hei^ of 
Pialyaia, which is the separation of orystaSline aad 
non-crystalline constituents of solutions by meens of 
theiuterventionofau absorbing diaphragm ;—Jnorjgonio 
Analyaia, the detection and separation of the UOh' 
Btitnents of products not being either of au ahiiual 
or vegetable nature ;—Organic Analyaia, udfloh is the 
resolution of anlmM aud vegetable substances into 
their coiuponent parts ;—Speetrum Analyaia, yiMeb i* 
the recognition of elementary anbatanoes by meaus of 
certain linos in the prismatic speotrum of a lamp; in 
the Same of vthiiflt their compounds are hhint, 8s» 
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teetion 4f tbe oonipanwitB af * sutwtitnoc without _r6Ssr» 

«noo to their proportions}—the 
uporation and weighing of the oonstitnepts of aoom- 
poand t-^Volumefftc qunnUtatiTe estima- 

twn of the component parts by tneons of nieasnred test 
SottttlODS of a uniform strength. (Consult also Btow- 
riA and Bb-abbht.) The beat text-books on these 
•uyects are enumerated at the end of each article. 

UHEltlOAL ATXBACIION. (See AFFIKItT.) 

QsssucaIi I'obmoljs.— The alchemists, for the sake 
of mystery, employed the signs of the dilTeretit planets 
to represent the rurions metals. Modern chemists, for 
the siiko of convenience and brevity, have given to every 
clement one or two letters called symbols, which are 
used, in conjunction with ilgnres and algebraic signs, 
to express every known compound, (for the symbols 
uf ^e different elements, tee Symbols.) The principle 
upon which modern chemical notation is founded, is 
raat each symbol indicates one or more atoms of the 
element it represents: thus, C, Cg, C,,, indicate re¬ 
spectively one, two, and twenty-seven atoms of carbon. 
Two symbols, placed side by side, signify that they are 
in close chemical union: thus, AgO signiiies a coin- 
{tnund containing an atom of silver united to an atom 
of oxygen, A comma, separating two or more groups 
oi'symbolsj must bo taken to mean that they are not 
in such intimate chemical union that the groups can¬ 
not be separated witlioat decomposition: thus AgO, 
NO, represents nitrate of silver, which, by certain 
treatment, can be separated into AgO, oxide of silver, 
and NO,, nitric acid. The sign p/ii* -f aiguilles that 
the union is still weaker: thus, AgO,NO,-h JIO means 
nitrate of silver united to an atom of water, IIO. A 
number placed on tUe left of a group of symbols sig* 
nillcs that tbo whole group, as far as the next coinina 
or filue, is to be multiplied by it: thus, KO,2CrO, 
signifies that one equivalent ol potash is uuilcd with 
two of chromic acid. Sometimes the group to be multi¬ 
plied isinclosedina parenthesis: 3 (HgCy) -1-3(K0,80,) 
means that three equivalents of cyanide of mercury are 
united to two of sulphate of potash. Formula; may lie 
empirical or rational ,—the former giving merely the 
oonstitnents of a compound, the latter indicating the 
manner in which they are grouped. It is evident, 
tb^efore, that a coniponud can only have one em¬ 
pirical formula, while its rational ibrmulie are as 
numerous as the theories of its composition. Alcohol, 
for instance, is represented empirically by the formula 
C,H,Og. Rationally, it may be represented as the 
ethylate of water, HO,0,11,6; thebvdratcd oxide of 
ethyl, Ci(H,0, HO; os a compound of olefiant gas and 
two equivalents of water, 2HO,C,ll,, and so on, od 
infinitum. Brackets are used to denote substitution 
compounds; that is, compomids in which one element, 
or group of elements, has been substituted for another 
wilbout materially ail'eeting the character of the com¬ 
pound. 

KH-) 

H > represents ammonia. ' 

hJ 

NH-) 

H >represents platinaminc, or ammonia in which 

an atom of platinum has replaced an atom of hydrogen. 
In like manner, 

NH-i. 

H ris the formula of ethylamine, or ammonia with 

C.H.> 

an atom of hydrogen, replaced by an atom of ethyl. 
Two chatiges have liocn lately introduced into chcmiCul 
formulie that it will bo well to notice}—one in which 
dashes are used to denote the atoniio power of tbo 
dement} the other, a line through a symbol, to sig- 
uify that its atomic number has been d^onbled. Bi'" 
means that bismuth has a triatomio power in the way 
offorming substitution compounds: thus. 

Kg Kis an ammonia compound in which tliree 
Bi'Sj 

•qniTalents of hydrogen are replaced by one of bis- 
mnth, metal having a triple uniting power. This 
4r8i) 
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notation originated with M. aerhardk, an gmiitMit , 
French diethist,. whose views ou ihe fttl^ect are ; 

gaining ground, and are fully e^la^Cd tmer the heiaa ; 
of CiBBHABur’e NoiimoK. 

Cebuical Noi[BK0i.Ar ebb.—T he present iyatem of 
chemical nomenclature is due to the immortdXavoisishrg 
and will ever remain a monument to his maTvellotHi' 
powers of systematic clsasifioation. It is based on the 
great principle that the name of a oompoaod sbot^S 
as far as possible, express its oompoeition andpropgta 
ties. The names of many of the simple elements wA 
have received from the alchemists, and were fosmed 
on no definite plan. Those elements which have been 
lately discovered have been named either from soma 
characteristic property possessed by them, or from 
some word indicating their source. Metals, as a role, 
terminate in sum, as poiaesittm, ihaUivmi &o,; metal* 
loids in on, na boron, tilicon, Ac.; gases in tnC Orgeng 
such 08 chlorine and oxygen. In several instonoes 
theory grounded on insuffleient facts has been allowed 
to inuuenco the name of an element; for example^ 
oxygen was named from oxue, acid,_ and gennna, to 
generate; the Lavoisierian theory being that no acid 
could exist without oxygen. Subsequently, hovfeverw 
it was found that oxygen occurred tn all bates, and 
that many acids existed that contained hydrogen in its 
stead. The Lavoisierian nomenclature is founded oh 
the fact that when a compound of two elements ih 
submitted to the action of the voltaic eurrent, theso 
elements separate, one (the electro-positive bodyj 
being attracted by the negative pole, and the other 
(electro-negative body) going to the positive pole. JUi 
a rule, it was found that the metalloids were electro* 
negative and the metals electro-positive. The Bimpleat 
combinations of two elements are termed binary coin* 
pounds, and fall naturally into two divisions,—bases 
and acids. Bases always end in ide, and arecoinponnd* 
of different proportions of a metal ^th a metalloid. 
The proportion of th;- metalloid is indicate by th# 
addition of a Greek or Latin numerical particle: thna 
we have the protoxide, eeequioxide, bin&f,ide, and fer* 
oxide of various metals, indicating that these com* 
pounds contain one, one end a half, two, and three 
doses of oxygen to one of metal. When the metal i# 
in excess, flreck prefixes are nsedi wo have, for in- 
stance, the dinoxide or triioxide of a metsl, showing 
tliut the metal is in a double or triple dose. Geuerrily 
the prefixes eub and per are used to indicate the excess 
of metal over metalloid, and vice vertd. The terminO* 
tioii Bi-stwBs formerly used in several oases, snoh M 
fulphurrt, photphuret, Ac.; but it is now abandoned in 
favour of the termination ide. The compounds of the 
metalloids with each other are named on tlie same 
principle. When the dose of oxygen is large, thn 
compound is generally possessed of acid properUes t 
thus we have CrjO,, the sesquioxido of chromium, 
which is a base; but, by increasing the oxygen, wo 
obtain CrO,, which is an acid capable of forinitlg salts 
with bases. The amount of oxygen contained in oxy- 
acids is indicated by the termination ic or ok», or the 
prefixes hypo, under, or hyper, above. A few exasDpISB 
of bases and acids will illustrate this 

Pb,0 .Dinoxide or suboxide of lead. 

CuO . Protoxide or oHdo of coppers 

Fe.jOg. Sesquioxide of iron. 

MnO, . Biuoxide of manganese. 

AuO, . Teroxide of gold. 

PCI,. I'entaohlorioe of phosphorus. 

PSjg. Dodeoasulpbide of plioBphorui, 

CIO . Hypochlorous acid. 

NO,... Nitrous acid. 

CIO,. Hypochlorie acid. 

NO,. Nitric acid. 

Certain metalloids, such as sulphur and hydregen, 
combine with other metalloids to form acids: vox m* 
stance, we have— 

irCl ... Hydrochloric acid. 

HBr.Hydrobroroio aoid. 

As9,. Sulpharsenio acid. 

AsSg.. Sulpharsenonsaoid. 

The compounds of acids qith bases arealwsws i»dioa^ 
by the termination Or prefix of the word mvmg ^ 
name of the acid. Acids ending in cms ond W uxeiatUm 
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«(i9iiieia i^e and (tit, ^a pveftk being, ef eotiTse, pre- 
aerrea. A few ngniBpiMm tbis ti^enfitee;— 

fittlpbate of iron « Bulpbnrio aold + oidde of iron. 

OTpc^hoaphate of lead s hypopboaphorio acid + 
oxide of lead. 

Bii4>bate of copper Bs ralpliuroue acid 4- oxide of 
coppesr. 

Bypoeulpbate of cobalt » hyposnlphtiroue aoid + 
oxide of cobalt. 

onde with which the acid ia united is » pro- 
tamdbor peroxide,the prefixes proto and pur are added; 
fbr inata^, the pernitrato and prtrtonitrato are the 
nitratee of the protoxide and peroxide of the metal. 
1l?ben the dose of acid is greater or less than the base, 
the preiixea tub, tetgui, bi, are used; os the eubcar- 
toncAe, binaTbonate, and teaquicarbonate of toda. In 
double Baits the name of the base only is repeated; as 
the tartrate ef potash and soda. There are a few 
instancea of acids and salts which have the same 
oOmpoaition, hut difl'erent properties. IHiey aro dis- 
tijDguiahed irom the ordina^ kind by the prefix meta; 

hare phosphoric a-cid and metaphiisphoric acid. 
^e prefix pyro significa that the acid or salt has been 
obtained by heat ; for instance, we have pyrogallic 
Mid, produced in this way from gallic aoid. In organic 
chemistry the nomenclatnre is in many cases some¬ 
what comased. This ia not owing to any want of 
proper principle in the formation of new words, but 
rather to the differences of opinion existing amongst 
chemists as to the composition of the substances indi¬ 
cated. Thus aniline is cylled phenplamine, phenyiia, 
and benzidam, by different chemists, who each have a 
theory touching its composition. Organic chemistry 
milly be defined as the chemistry of organic radicles or 
compounds containing carbon, which act in every way 
aa elements. Organic radicles generally terminate in 
*1, and mostly contain carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Thus we liave ethyl, the radicle of ether, which forms 
oxides and salts in the same manner aa iron, lend, or 
any of the purely elementary bodies. (See Osganic 
BadicIiBs.) There are also compounds corresponding 
to the electro-negative bodies oxygen, hydrogen, ultra- 
gen^ &o. We hare, for instance, cya nogen and aniidogeii, 
which form cyanides and amides, similar in their jiru- 
I>erticg to chlorides and oxides. The termination ol or 
«/e is generally applied to neutral compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen, possessed of neither basic nor acid 
properties, and are mostly liquids; such as benzol, 
pyrol, guinol. The termination in is applied to other 
aeutral substances, generally solid ; such as parafia, 
uaphthalin, and cdbumin. Those ending in tne or ia 
we generally bodies allied to the alkalies in their pro- 
pertiea. We have, for instance, quinine or guiuia, 
itnehnint or strychnia, aniline, &c., which form salts 
with Mids. Many of those which end in amine 
reacinble ammoTiia, and are considered subatitution 
compounds of that body, in which one or more cqui- 
talcnte of hydrogen are replaced by on organic radicle. 
Thus we have othylamine— 

(KthyiyCJl.l 

H VNjin which one equivalent of hydrogen 

M J 

Is replaced by one of ethyl. If two or three equiva¬ 
lents are replaced, the prefix di or tri is added to the 
word; for instance, we liave dimethylamine and frU 
prafylamine, the composition of which is plainly 
inchoated by their names. When the hydrogen is 
replaced by different bodies, their names are prefixed. 
We have, for instance, ethyl-methyl-amylamine, which 
eonsista of one equivalent of nitrogen united to one 
each of the organic radicles ethyl, methyl, and amyl. 
There are also substitution acids as well as bases; sucli 
OB bromobeuzoic add and chloracetie acid, in which 
and chlorine are snbstitutcd for an equivalent 
of hydrojjfen. Thus, although these names appear 
iminteliigihle and unwieldy to the superficial observer, 
they are as easily understood by the chemical student 
aa ai^ te^ including severel nouns and adjectives 
would he to an ordinary individual. In this respect 
ebemica} nomenclature bears a very favonrable con- 

g with that belonging to mineralogy and botany, 
aoioncea being dlsfigurM by the iutroducUon of 
Itmy he termed complimentary nomenclatnre, 
^Ing to the principles of which the sabstanoes 
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are called after their discoverera, or some Meat, mhii 
whom the discoverer vsrishesto fiattw, inatMM of hear> 
ing names indioative of their proBortiea or origin, 

CHEtusT AiTD Dauaeis*, a tcsmoommohly 

applied to any person who has been appronKced to. Or 
regularly educated by, a vendor of drng^ or dispenser 
of medicines, but who does not aot as a tfsitiug apothe* 
Cary dr surgeon. In this country the chemista and 
druggists oonatituto a very important and naeftil class. 
They sell medicaments, simple, or couifiounded ac¬ 
cording to the prescriptions of medical men s and they 
also act as memoalndviscrsfor the benefit of thepooeer 
classes. The right of chemists and druggists tie pr^ 
scribe even in the manner usually followed in what ill 
oalled “ counter-practice,” has been often questioned 
by the literary organs of the medical profession; but 
the bigbest legal authoritiea declare that they may so 
fur prescribe for customers as to advise with them as 
to the nature, and quality, and mode of application of 
tho medicines which they arc about to sell; that they 
may listen to tho statements of the customers, and may 
suggest to them and recommend the commodities 
which win be siiUable and beneficial, or dissuade them 
from purchasing or taking things applied for in igno¬ 
rance. The advice given by the chemist and druggist 
is merely incidontal to tlio sale and dispensingothie 
wares end drugs, and cannot, of course, bo made the 
subject of a charge. Counter-practice has slwaysbeen 
a recogniised branch of the biiriness of the chehiistand 
drnggmt, and wo do not find itprohibited by any clause 
in the Apothecaries Act of 1S15; on the contiiiry, wo 
rend that “all persons using or exercising the said 
trade or business, or who shall or may hereafter' 
use or exercise the snmo, shall and may use, exBt~ 
cise, and carry on tho same trade or business in such 
manner, end as fully and amply to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, as the same trade or bnsiuess was used, exer¬ 
cised, or carried on by chemists and druggists before 
tho passing of this act.” fi’wo societies have been 
established by tho members of the trade; ■viz., the 
Pharmaceutical Society- of Great Britain and the 
United Society of Chcraisl.s and Druggists. The ob¬ 
jects of eacli will be noticed under its title. 

CUKAtiSTBT, History of, kem'-is-ire (Arab, klmia,. 
tho occult science; Ft. ckime, Ital. chimica). —Thcro 
is, jierhaps, no science the gradual progress of which is 
so easily traced from one step to another as the scieneo 
of chemistry. Tho empirical 'mixing of two substances, 
possessing different properiies, to form a third, differ¬ 
ing from either, must have corameneed with the first 
peopling of the earth. The fact was transmitted to 
others, who improved on it, and experimented on other 
similar bodies; and thus was a mass of practical in¬ 
formation obiaiticd, which gradually developed into 
chemioal manufactures. The origin of chemistiw is 
generally traced to Tubal Cain, tlie father of workers 
in mclnl, between whom and Hermes Trismegistus lies 
a period of obscurity of which wo know nothing, Her¬ 
mes is said to have been the inventor of alchemy, a 
notion not entitled to much credit. In any ease, 
Fgypt, which is said to have been colonized by his son 
Mizraim, was tho foremost clieniicul nation of tiio Hast ; 
their glass, pottery, colours, and method of embalming 
tbeir dead, bearing strong testimony to the fact of their 
being acquainted with chemical processes brought to a 
groat state of perfeotiou. Tho practical part of tho 
seienco existed previous to the theoretical; but by 
degrees, as men began to think, they began also to 
obsnrve and theorize. Thinking men saw Uiat a gross 
earthy matter, such as iron ore, became transmuted, 
as it were, by fire into a luard metallio substance, like 
irop. 'What more rational, then, for them to suppiise 
than that gold could bo formed in a similar way ? The 
chenge of earth into metal was to them leas wonderfhl 
in theory than the change of lead into gold. Thus 
beg,sn alcheiiiy,—that speoious monsthr that ineloood 
legions of philosophers in its cruel grasp, ruthlesaly; 
devouring them, but whose bones our own great men; 
have clothed with living flesh. Tho origin of alchemy 
is lost in obscurity. Fhilology, however, ooihes to 
our aid, and points oi^ to us that coinmou chemioal 
words, such as alcohol, alkali, aludel, and otheni, have- 
ail A rabian origin, which plainly indicates that tho 
Arabian.s, although, perhaps, not the inventttfs of Vt» 
black art, were at aoy rate its moat ardent yptMOto 
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OriidiU%, mother BOtien Stole ja. 3^be prinbiples aeienoe 1im progressed even in onr own iimt. fka 
and Ttraotiee of phamno;' beoiwns more general, and a appUcstion or the volteio current to the decontpositieie 
speoiona logio was brought to. bear on the faot that of the alkalies, by Davy, resulted in the diseore^ 
oertain salts and liquors pf a metalUe nature assna^d a dozen or more new metals. If he atomie theorr of 
pain and restored arooping vitality. It was then bat Dalton thretv great light upon the oompositidu (^ealto 
one step ftirther to go to find a compound that would and acids. The inventiou of the present eymbe^ ' 
prolong life indefinitely. Another object of pursuit notatiou by Berzelius, and the determination 
was the nniverSal solvent, or alkahest. The first prao- elementary equivalents soon followed. In lgll Dayjr 
viserg of alchemy were, no doubt, honest, serious men; overthrew the notion of Lavoisier, that aoidB could not 
but as time wore on, there arose a mas-s of impostors exist without oxygen, by proving that hydrucblOrio 
-who found ready dupes in nvarioiona people, who were acid consisted only of ohlorine and Jijdrogen. lii 1813 
merready to bny the secret of unbounded riches. In Courtois discovered iodine ; Balard toilowed sonfi» time 
&is way there was formed a mass of almost unintel- after with bromine. Bloinent succeeded element until 
figible knowledge, carefully concealed from the vulgar they reached the number of eixty. All tins time or- 
byeeoret symbols and on absurd nomenclature. Tlirough ganio chemistry was making great progress. The 
this accumulation of rubbish there ran some golden vegetable alkaloids began to attract great attention: 
veins; and wo must never forget, that although al- their analyses were made, and new theories fouaded. 
ohemy had its pliilosophers' stone and universal sol- on them. The early labourers, Liebig and Berze- 
vent, it also gave ns a hundred salts and preparations lins, threw great light on this branch of the Saienoe, 
daily used in cur own laboratories. Towards tho end which is even to this day the most attractive to 
oftllo 17th century arose osetofmenwhosebrains wore many famous chemists. The devolopmcBt of the > 
madoin abetter mduld than those of their predecessors, theory of organic radicles has gone on increasing, foi« 
Buttingasido tho idea of trausmutation of metals, they tered by the labours of Baraday, Laurent, Oerhawdt, 
tnrued their attention to the discovery of tho prin- Hofmann, and a host of others, until it has assumed a 
ciples that governed the fonnation and composition of niathematioal precision unknown to any other bran^ 
bodies already in their hands, rather than to the pur- of physical soience. The investigations Of organio 
suit of chemical chimeras that might for ever elude compounds by these philosophers have resoUecTina 
their grasp. I'aracolsus, though imbued with the complete change, tmth in tho notation and nomenola- 
fanoifiu doctrines of ostrology and demonology, must tare of mineral substances. This thdbry, whioh was 
always bo reg.ardod with rovereueo for his virtues and /bunded by Gerhardt, wiU bo fully explained undgr 
pity for his faults. He must ever be considered as the GEBnABiiT’B Tanoar. Iho last great disooveris# have 
connecting link between the idebemists and chemists, been spectral analysis, which has resulted in the addi> 

A few of Ilia researches will be sufiiciont to show that, tion of three new elements to our already bulky li^;— 
although full of the maddest liallucinations, he was one cops/kih and rubidium, by Messrs. Bunsen and Slireli* 
of those rare geniuses who have the power of lifting a holf, of Heidelberg, and thallium, by Mr, Crookes, a 
science from the mire. He was the first to ofl'er a true distinguishodEnglishanalyticalohemist. Theresearches 
chemical explanation oftheactiouofrnercury, iron, and of Griihara upon the difl'usion of salts in solution and 
lead in the human system. He distinguished alum from in dialysis, or the separation of cryatallizablo and nOn- 
eopperas, showing that the former containe.d an earth, crystallizable sabstances in solution by means of an 
the latter a metal. Ho admitted tho existence of other intervening diaphragm, are amongst the most brilliant 
olastio fluids besides air. He was aivare that animals discoveries of the age. The researches of Schdnbein, 
could not live, and iuflammable matters could not Snhroetter, Brodie, and others, on tho ailotropio states 
burn, without air. I'o him snoocedod Van Uelmout, of bodies, seem to point to the conmounU oharaoter of 
who was the first to distinguish between aerial fluids, the present elementary bodies. In fact, chetnistiy 
or gases, as be called tlicra. After Van Helmont came at the present day is making such enormous strides, 
Boyle, the founder of the Bo}'al Society, one of the that it can only be properly studied in the oorreat 
most acute experimentalists that ever lived. His nu- stnenti/Sc journals. 

merous cxpermicnts are marvels of accuracy, Iwaring Cnp-MiSTOT, I’autciPtES OP.—Chemistry has been 
oven the test of our present knowledge. He and his variously defined by different philosophers; that of 
contemporary Hook made great iraproTements in the Miller (Elements of Chemistry, vol. i.) being per.- 
air-pump, the invention of Otto Guericke, and paved haps about the be.st:—“ It is the province of oherawtry • 
the way to further discoveries. At tho beginning of to ascertain the nature of the different substances Of 
the 18th eenturv come the names and discoveries of vvhicli the universe is composed, to trace th^r mntnal 
Beecher and t>tahl, the founders of the phlogistic reactions on each other, to effect new combinations of 
theory. They found that by heating charcoal with these components with each other, and to define the 
metallio oxides or calces, (hey were reduced to a me- conditions on whioh the combinations existing around 
tollic state. They furtlier noticed, that when eharooal us are producible." The world and its inhabitants are 
was burnt it was entirely dissipated. Upon these made up of some sixty.flve elements Or bodies, which 
facts they fouaded the theory that charcoal, or phlo- have hitherto proved undeoomposnble. Their general 
toslon, vvas a principle which united with the calx to description will be found under their pw- 

tona tho metal. Tliia notion appeared to be further ticular description under their respective heads. Tfto 
carried out by the faot tliat metals, when heated, are combinations of these bodies are described nnddr 
coDverfed into calces ; the explanation of whioh was, Bases, Salts, Acins, Eabioles; while the general 
that the volatilized cnarcoal, or phlogiston, was con- laws which regulate their composition will be found 
sumed by tho heat. This theory, winch was tho first under Atomic Numbebs, Afitsitx, Series, Trras, 
general principle applied to the whole range of che- ALLOTRortSM, laoMOErniSM, Isombeism, Bolthoe- 
mical pnenomena, maintained its ground for some raisM, Ac. Inorganic chemistry treats of the nature 
time, until tho discoveries of Priestley tended to over- and properties of elements and compounds of minersl 
throw it, by proving that the calx, or oxide, of mer- origin, and organic chemistry of those belonging to 
«nry, instead of gaming something by lieing heated, bodies of a vegetable or animal nature. The long- 
lost Bomothinp, and that that something was oxygen, existing barrier between tiie two is, however, being 
About this tune Cavendish discovered hydrogen, and gradnally destroyed by the labours of Laurent, Ger- 
BUtberford nitrogen, experimaut being heaped on hardt, Hofmann, Wartz, Odling, and others, whose 
•xperiment, and discovery on discovery, until the brilliant discoveries prove every day more ond more 
Stahlian theory gave way. It was succeeded by that that we must read the ohemistiy of the. rocks by toe 
of Lavoisier, tho father of modern oUemioal science, light of the facts disclosed in tho investigation of the 
who classified and arranged the known chemical facts properties of organic matter, iSes ORO Alfic and Iw- 
into a system unparalleled for its precisiou, extent of oeoasmo Cbkmistet.) The best method of stndyiiig 
view, and logical acouracy. His discoveries were few, chemistry is to obtain a good elementary manual, iwqu 
luit he reasoned on tho disooyeries of others with as Bernay’s “SHrst Steps in Chemistry;” to reito 
wOudiwfiil astateness, PromtiiiB moment chemistry tlirough attentively fii'st; then to commence by making 
Buirohadonward with giant strides. It would boirapos- every substanoe contained in it. Many stnaentos^o 
alWetoenumoratcthewholoofthediscaveriesthathnvo apt to begin by ait'al^m; but this is agreatmMMW^i 
ti^n place since tho opmmenoemont of the present MuchmOroistobogainedbytaking sMifAssMmUt. !4oe 
«eBtnty; a few will suffice to show how wonderfully apparatiis and chemicals required for t^tkent mat 
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laach lesB en«nsiv« ttuin thoM mombmt for aiialym, 
whiob iSf kfW all, the highest braziea of dsieiaioid 
menipolatlon. Besides this,: ia jperfomung synthetical 
ojpeiatioDS, the student inseiHiiMy aogoi»a manipula- 
twn, and in addition dads himself, at the end of a few 


speeimena, which will serre for matenal when he dDds 


whereas the results of analysts are generally thrown i 
away. The heat boohs for tbe chemical student are I 
perhaps the following, the order indicating the se- 
qnehbe ia which th^ should be read:—Fowues’ Hvtdi- j 
rnmUnrg Cfktmi*^; Beroay’s Fint St$p»! FownosV 
jUoHuat Otemiitiy, or Abel and Bloxam's Manuals 
W> A. HiUer's Manuals Odling's Manual. The latter 
w an exposition of the unitary system of Oerhardt. 

GneMiBTET, as arruBD so AeaictriiURE. — The 
object of the practical farmer is to raise the largest 
quantity of valuable produce from a given extent of 
ttud at tbe smallest cost, in the shortest period of time, 
and with tbe least permanent injury to toe soil. Until 
recently, agriculturists endeavoured to attain these 
results by experiment and experience; it bag, how¬ 
ever, been demonstrated, that chemistry, geology. 


OtieSh 


and endeavours tio explain ail known facts iu practical; 
hosbandry. It also deduces principles from observa¬ 
tion and eraeriments made in the Held or the labo¬ 
ratory, wbiini may be more or less applicable in all 
eircnmetances. With a knowledge of such principles 
the farmer can understand symptoms and appearances 
he has never before seen, and can adapt hispractice to 
circumstances which have never before faUen under 
his observation. Agricultural chemistry also suggests 
improyementa, and, probably, nnthouj^t-of modes of 
renderlngthe soil fertile, besides inducing the analysis 
of soils, manures, and vegetable products. Chemical 
physiology also explains bow plants grow and are 


physiology also explains how plants grow and are 
nourished, and how animals are supported aud most 
cheaply fed.—Kef. £lemeni> of Agricultural Chemiatry 
and Beologg, by J. F, W. Johnston. 

CxKiroFoniacEX, ke-uo-po-de-ai'-ta-e (Gr. chen, a 
goose; 7 >o»«,afoot), iu Bot., the Goosefootor Spinach 
lam., a nab. ord. of dieotyledonous plants, in the sub- 
clasB ManochlamgdecB, There are 73 genera, which in. 
elnde 610 known speciea, distribnted overall parts of the 
globe, but most aoundant iu extra-tropical regions,— 
herba or undershruba, with leaves without stipules, 
alternate, or, rarely, opposite; flowers minute, green¬ 
ish, without bracts, perfect, polygamous or diclinous; 
ca^ ymtsu^tit, usually divided nearly to the baste, 
imbricated: stamens usually equal in number to the 
lobes, of the calyx, and opposite to them; ovary sii- 
perior or partly inferior, 1-celled, with a single ovule 
attached to its base, and a stylo usually ia 3— i di- 
viaiona, rarely simple. Fruit an achomium or utricle, 
or someUmes baccate. Several plants of this order 
fohafaK salt-marshes, and yield by combustion the soda- 
ash called tarilla (which see). Many are esculent; as 
beet and maiigold-wurzel (act Beta), spinach (Spina- 
eiaoleracaa), gudea orach (Atriplex hor/evaia), and 
Bnglish merenry, (<$ee Chshopopivu.) The seeds of 
Othens are nutritious. Several coutair. volatile oil, 
which readers them anthelmintic, antispasmodic, aro- 
matfo, oarminative, and stimulant. 

Casitoeoniuir, ke-no-po'-de-um, in Bot., the typical 
gm. of the nat. ord. Chenopodiacea. Tbe seeds of 
C. Qaipoa contain^ starch granules, which are reraark- 
atbie for being the smallest hitherto noticed. They arc 
ImpM under the name of petty rice, and form a com- 
sMKWrticle of food in Peru. C. bonua Henricua is tlic 
^MPi^hmercary, a plant formerly much used as a pot- 
The seeds or C. anthelminUaum (wormseed) are 
sp^ly employed in Korth America for their anthel- 
tpintio oad antispasmodic propertiea. C. mlvaria 


<Wmmetiag6giie. C. ambreawidea ii employed in Mexico 
'!ibnd Cohuabi» M tea; hence it ia commonly known as 
'Veximui .tea. 

CsBqvs, fsheh (Fr.), a written order drawn on a 
' baukcui or other person for ifte payment of money on 
demand, dheqaw cannot be drawn for any aum under 
£1, suod most be on a penny stamp. The party on 
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Whom a cheque is drawn is obliged to honour it if ha 
has funds b&pging to the drawer in hand. XFotU die- 
honoured, it must lie regarded as payment. An ordi¬ 
nary oheqtm is made payable to a certain pfeu&ti 'Ot ■ 


nearer, nor purposes oi smevy nuu vouvoumwe vuv 
use of cross-cheques has been introduced- TWd ‘.tttuia- 
verse lines are drawn across tbe cheque, and the words 
” & Co." aro written between them. Paymei^ of ,a 
cross-o^que can only be procured by passing it 
through another biuik. , 

CREBtuovnn, ker-e-noi'-er, the name commonly 

f iven to the fruit of the Anoua cherimolia. ^It has been 
escribed as the flnest of all fruits, and is generally 
eaten for dessert by the wealthy inliabitaUts of Pwu 
and Brazil. It is sometimes called the chemnolia. 
(See Anoka.) 

Cannav and CHBunY Lattbbi,. (See CKKABtrs.) 
Chebub, taher'-ub (Hcb., plural eherubm, mi{^y 
ones), the name of a particular order of augelic beings 
freauently mentioned in Scripture. They were placed 
with flaming swords to guard tbe garden of EdeBwbea 
Adam and Eve were driven out of it; and when Moses 
was commanded to make the ark of the covenant, he 
was to place a cherub on each end of it, so as to cover 
the mercy-seat vvith their wings. What the form was 
under wluoh the cherub was here represented we have 
no certain account, aud various conjectures have been 
thrown out on the subject. Many are of croinion that, 
as in Ezekiers vision, it was composed of parts of a 
man, lion, ox, and eagle. In art, cherubs are commonly 
represented by a cliild’s bead with wings, ores a human 
figure with wings at the shoulders, aud wings alao in 
place of the lower extre.mities. 

Crbmvil. (See Antruiscub.) 

Cusss, tahea (Fr. Meea), an ingenious and intel¬ 
lectual game, played by two persons, each having at 
command sixteen pieces, made of wood, bone, or ivory, 
upon a board divided into sixty-four squares, eight on 
each of the four sides. These squares are coloured 
red and white, or black and white, alternately, aud the 
jaeces of each player are of different colours. On 
either side there are eight superior pieces and eight 
inferior. The former consist of a king, a queen, two 
bishops, two knights, and two rooks or castles ; tbe 
latter consist of eight pawns, or fuot-soldicrs, O* 
commencing a game, the king and queen occupy the 
centre squares of the first or royal line, and are sup¬ 
ported in regular suceessinr. by a bishop, a knight, and 
a rook, while before each piece stands a pawn. Iu 
placing the board, it is always the custom, in this 
country, to place a white square at tbe player's right- 
hand coruer; and, in arranging the pieces, the queen 
is always pieced on a square of her own colour. The 
pieces on the'king's side aro called the king's,—as 
king's bishop, king's knight; while those on the queen's 
side s;e similarly styled queen's bishop, Ae. The 
pawns take tlieir names from the pieces beforw 
which they stand; as, the king's pawn, king’s ruok'n 
pawn, queen’s pawn, Ac. Every superior and inferior 
piece moves according to certain rules, and thesnccesa 
of the game depends entirely upon skill. A knowledga 
of the varied moves is acquired over the chess-board 
with comparative ease from any competent person. 
The queen is the most powerful piece on the board, 
while the king, from the nature of the game, which 
does not admit of his exchange or capture, is tbe moat 
important piece: the game depends upon his safety. 
TJie approximate value of the pieces has been toven by 
a competent authority as,—queen, 0'O4; rook, 8’4S; 
bishop, 3-50; knight, 'S'OS; pawn, 1'00. Towards the 
conclusion of a game, however, the pawn risesin value. 
When tile king is directly attacked by any piece Or 
pawn, be is said to be in rieek. If he is unable to place 
himself out of check, to interpose a piece to pamy tbe 
check, or to capture the checking piece, be.is said to 
be checkmated, and tbe game is lost. ■Vy'hen_ nejdhiW 
player can give checkmate, the gome is said io be 
draaen. When one player has bis king so sitosied 
that, not being then iu check, he cannot play him 
without placing him in check, and at tbe same timebas 
no other piece or pasvn to move instead, be is said to 
be atale-mated, and the game is considered draws. 
The game of chess is vety aiicient, and there is boti- 
siderabie dispute as to its m-igiu. It stosns to bdye 
been known unmemorially in Hisdogtsin by tie nutoui 
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COnttwanga, Qti&»Iautwetsi^^ tMunely, 

dl«pbu><a, ho»iemeD« dnoioti, »a^ foot-BOlaiers, Since 
tlifct time the finme haa underffone many laterationa. 
Jtpaaaed into Perain from Hindoatan, and then into 
Arabw, where it wea called Shatnmg, ot the kine'a 
diatreaa. la the Sth centniy the Arabs introduced the 
gmeinto Spainf and from thenoe it passed into the 
rest Of Europe. Chess was unknown to the ancient 
Greeks and Eomane, but it was rfayed in England 
before the Noman ooniineBt. Ino Eastern came 
differs in sorerid peouliar points from the game played 
in Europe, but resembles the game played by the 
Saxons. The laws of chess are at present undecided 
and nnsatisfaotory.—The best books of reference are 
Staunton’s Cheu-playtr’t Sandbook, and Morphy's 
Qametat Cktn, edited by Eowenthal. 

CnnsT.in Anat. Thobai.) 

Cbbbt, Miwtabt and Natal, tshest (Sax. cwt or 
cyit ).—The term Military Chest is applied to the money 
and seourities which are held by the chief of the oom- 
missariat dei>artmeut during a can!]iaign, to provide 
pay and provisions for the soldiers. The Naval Chest, 
or Chest at Greenwich, as it is sometimes called, is a 
fund to provide for the necessities of sailors who ore 
unable to pursue their esUing in consequence of any 
imury. Gratuities and peusions for a certain number 
of years, or for life, are given out of this fund. It was 
originated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the sailors 
rcJuntarilT giving up a small part of their monthly pay 
to form the fund. The money thus obtained was de¬ 
posited in a chest kept for the purpose; whence the 
name. 

Chkstnpt. {Sen Castahea.) 

Chbtah, or HuMTiiro Lbopabs. {Bet Ieopabd.) 

CnEVALiEB. (See Chivalbt.) 

Chevaux »E Fbise, ihev'-o defreex' (Er., horses of 
Friesland), long beams of wood or iron, bristling with ^ 
spikes, that are passed tlirongh the',beam at reguhir in¬ 
tervals, in alternate directions, at right angles to each 
Other. They are used to defend the ditch or benne of 
any fortiilcation during an attack, and to impede tl>o | 
advance of a storming party when entering n breach. | 
These ipiplements of warfare are easily carried with an ^ 
army, and, in our service, consist of hollow cylinders 
'of iron, aliout six feet long, pierced to receive the j 
spikes or pickets, which are carried in the interior of 
tne cylinder when the army is on the march. The 
origin of the name is uncertain; but it was probably 
first used by the Dutch during their protracted but 
successful struggle against Philip II. of Spain in the 
16th century. 

Chetbon, lAev'-ron (Fr. ckesron),in Her., one of the 
nine honourable ordinaries, occupying a third part of 
the field. It represents the rallLers of a bouse, and 
shows that the person to whom the coat of arms in 
which it occurs was first granted, was the founder of 
his family, or bad achieved some important and honour¬ 
able unaertaking. The diminutives of the chevron are 
the chevronel and the couple close.—In Arch., it is a 
sigzag moulding, a peculiar characteristic of Norman 
orobitecture. 

_ CsBTSOire, in MU., striiies worn on the arm to dis- j 
tinguish the various grades of non-commissioned 
offieera. The sergeant-major wears four stripes, aer- 
jeauts three, corMrals two, and lance-corporals one. 
Eight infantry, the light and grenadier companies of 
all regiments, and the guards and fusiliers, wear the 
stripes on both arms. They are composed of gold lace 
or white braid in the regular army; but in the volunteer 
service anything is allowed except gold lace. The 
sttipos are worn with the point downwards, above the 
elbow, and are thus distinguisbahle from good-conduct 
stripes, which are worn with the point upwards below 
the elbow. 

Ckbtx Chase, itkm'-e-igkau, tbo name of one of the 
most {sinona of the old English ballads, narrating a 
hmtila encounter that took place on the Scottish tor- 
der between the two warlike families of Percy and 
Donglas. Percy, earl of Northumberlaad, had vowed 
to hmat fbr three days in the Scottish border without 
oondesconding to ask leave from Earl Douglas. He 
bad with him 1,600 men, an^Douglas brought against 
^ia 2,000. In the middle of the contest the two earls 
meet hand to band. After fighting for some time, 
MM yiag jg jUgrced to the heart by an English arrow, ^ 
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and Pei^y immediately after fidb by a Scottish tpear. 
Although^tha leaders were thus bo£h slain, the bs^ 
etiU ^ed with great fury, tifl oaly B3 0f tho Ei^liiih 
and 65 of the^BoottisU remained. 
to in too bwiadg though oppairanttv difforoi^ fiifdsjn i£hn 
battle of Otterbourn, whiofi took plae# in 
bably the same, or at least the tragical circamstUBUist 
attending the latter have been incorporated in-it. Tto 
beauties of this ballad have been critieis^ by Arisen 
in the •* Spectator” (Nos. 70 and 74>; and Sir pbdip 
Sidney said of it, that he never heard the edd song off 
Percy and Douglas but his heart was more tnoved^iait 
by a trumpet. There are two versions of thisbaHad, an 
ancient and a more modern, both ofwhioh are given 
in Percy’s “ Eeliqnes of Ancleut English Poetry.” 

CbiaEo-oscveo, or Chiaboboueo, ks-or'-g cs'-kit-ro. 
ke-or'-o-rkti'-ro (Ital. chiaro, light; csouro, dark), that 
branch of painting which has for its object the combi¬ 
nation and arrangement of tbe light and dark x>Brts of 
a picture to the best advantage. Kebef and depth, 
and what is generally called tbe tjket of a picture, are 
produced by ohiarosouro. Deonardo da Yinoi wasihe 
first who Ktdnced the art Of ebiarosouro to a systetn. 
Correggio afterwards improved it prsctieellyi and it 
is said to have reached perfection under Titian. 

Chica, a red dye. (.^ee Biohoiiia.) 

Chica, or Maize-deeb. (AeeZsA.) 

CnicKEK-rox, tthW-en-pox, in Med., is the name 
given to an eruptive disease, usually of a mild nature, 
and bearing some resemblance to Imall-poz. Some 
are of opinion that it is only a mild form of sniaU-pox, 
but it is generally regarded as a distinct disease. Itis 
mostly confined to children, and is of a CDlttagioUs 
nature. The premonitory fever is very slight, and the 
vesicles are filled witha wateryfluid, rarely withyellow 
matter or pus, and pass away in tbe course of four or 
fire days, leaving only slight crusts or scales, which fall 
off without leaving any permanent mark. The disease 
is rarely attended with danger, and, generally, all that 
is neocssary is to put the patient upon spare diet, and 
to administer a dose or two of some mild aperient. : 

CutCK-rEA. (SesCiCEB.) 

Chice-wbed. (See Stellabia.) 

CntcoEX. (fifee CicHOKiCM.) 

CniEF, Uheef {Vr.chef, from Gr. kepkale, the head), 
denotes the highest in office or rank, the bead or prin¬ 
cipal part of anything. 

Chief, in Her., one of the nine honourable ordi¬ 
naries, occupying the upper part of the shield and a 
third part of the field. When any charge or charges 
are borne in the upper part of the field, they are said 
to be i« chiej^. 

Chief Justices, iaheef ^nt'-tit (St. eke/’, chief; Iiow 
Lat. justiciarita, justice), are the principal jndges of 
the conrts of Queen’.s Bench and Common Fleas; the 
chief judge of the court of Exchequer being called 
the Lord Chief Baron, (fi'ee Jubobs.) 

Chikftaiw, Uheef-tiln (Old Fr. ehefetain, from ektf, 
chief), is the leader, captain, or chief of a troop, army, 
or clan, but generally* of the last. The ohieitains of 
the Highland clans of Scotland were the patriarchal 
and feudal heads of their respective clws. (See 
Clans.) 

Chilblain, fthiV-ilahi (Aoe.-Sax.ehill, cold; Matw, a 
pustule or blister), is an inflammatory affcotion of the 
skin, occasioned by exposure to sudden alternations of 
heat and cold, and usually affecting the hands or foot. 
Young persons are more subject to it than adnlts, and 
females than males. The part is red and swoHua, and is 
attended with heat and n great sense of itching. Chil¬ 
blains are generally produced by persons holding their 
hands or foot to the fire immediately after th^ have 
been exposed to groat cold. This is to be tlSsrefally 
guarded against, and a uniform temperature, sa for os 
possible, maintained by the use of warm soeks and 
gloves. The itching is best removed by freguenuy 
rubbing the part witb some stimolating (mpUcation, 
as campboruted spirits of wine. One of the »*** 
means of removing chilblains on the baDd8_ tte l»ve 
found to be washing them nightly before going to bea 
with warm water, whioh allays the heat and promotes 
the general circulation. If the parts ah^d uloerate, 
it is often very difficult to heal; but the best appuoa- 
tion to use is spermodkti ointment. _ . 

Cbxlbebhas-bat, or Ihkocbhsb Dat, tfaw-Ssf* 





wt .aitsfi^ercma^ {if tlie :0bim)h ot fimwl; thai pari at funnel vlticb contmtuiBy 
S^nnd, held an title -38)>h Of Beoeptber, in com* constmts or mminishee In Kn hcH^coulel dimeOeioni 
DMittocntion of tliO obildren of Betld^beni, sl^e by os it oeoands, is termed the ^wfiem^. er by some, 
order of Hnrod^ _ 0 ^firing of the winge,; the long nomiw tube 

CxiiiUSTS, hiP'li'ills^fGr. cAiliog, B thousand), in over'the ((othmng, or that part of the funnel vrhioh 
Ukt., was applied to those Who beliened that has its horisontsl dimensioos the same throughout 
dllmst was to come again and reign a thousand years the altitude of the chimney, is called tbe^s; that 
iQion earth. (iSse MnueRtUM.) pert between the gathering and the flue is termed 

0SH.MIB Bhos. <A’ee Shot.) a ■ 

(iSer Oai'sictTH.} ^ 

CHtMCHBH HpjTBHTOS, Uhitf-fom rr K 

huKtidnub, is a portioii of Buck- |j a 

lD|rtMftBBhire known as the Chiltern ftTl ^ 3 

B^.. The stewardship of the I I ji 1. 

CUdltMn Hundreds is a nominal 1 !■ tl h 

offioB under the crown, in the I ) L- i I 

gift of the Chancellor of the Ex- B a 

uhequer, and serves the purpose of I W ' 

anabling a member of toe House ] v h i 

of Commons to resign his seat i‘ pi ' 

(whioh be cannot do unless in some i' t |' 

waydisqualilied), it being regarded I f I 

aa a place of honour and trust f I 

under the crown. The oilice is re- I It 

signed immediately afterwards. ji e 

CaiHBS, Mdmes (Ban, himer,io j: 

tinkle), a peal of musical bells !■ 

placed in a church-tower, and either H i!' 

rang by hand or by machinery con- f j> 

trired for the purpose. In the ijt 

ordinary art of bell-ringing, melody -i 

is never thought of; mechanical * 

order and succession are the only 
results aimed at. In Ueigiuni and 

Holland there are gome very perfect j ■ 

chimes.. .. a . ^ 

CHtstWfe, tekim'-ne, the lino for i : 

conTeymg away the smoko of tires. i 

The term is derived immediately i t j I 

from the French cheminie, the j : ! | jt,; 

feminine form of chemin, used to . ji) j" 

convey the idea of a narrow pas- ' f j . 

sage; but primarily toe derivation [ j >; 

is irom thehatiu Ctt»iiaK.v. A chini- 1" l i 

nay; besides being an agent for tlio | 

removal of smoke, also assists in r' / 

the coinbnstiqn of the fire by pro- !;■) J 

dnoing a draught. Simple ns is the k i 

Bontrwanoe of a chimney, it was un- K 

known in ancicut times. Toinlinsou pj 

ooDsiders that they were in use in ['■ i / ; 

England at some time previous to k ji;' 

18fl8 s halt the use of the curfew boll ': | * ’ 

in preceding oenturiesindicates their !; 

abaenoc, as the people were thus j; 4 

summoned to cover the tires that }/ te 

burned in pits in the eentre of the : t:' 

floor, under an opening in the roof. L; 

Th^ they were in common use in if, 

Venice during the 1-lth century wo 

gather from the fact that a number % % 

■of them ■were thrown down by the j® |y 

eartoquidto which occurred in that ^ P 

city in the year 1347. In England, a. 

however, they were not in general 

use even as late as the time of Queen warn 

vEUzabeth, when they were still only fMk mM 

.luxuries to be met with in too --- I Ym 

houses of tbe great. iNieholson, in - -- j }» ’Mi'] 

JKetUimrf/if-drehUeetm-e, thuB 1 j 

idesigaates too various parts of a • 1 ^1 

{Admiiey and of the wall in which it '- I i* /'■ 

iB ittshtted:—“The opening faeing j _ 

. the room, where'toe fire is put, is r* n (''T/ 7/7 ‘ 

Vanned the >e:pfnce; , toe stone, --!-!- ''W/SWA 

taMd>le,or'pi»te under ihellte-plaoe 

is nailed the fteorfi; that on toe S TO go 30 40 ao 

same-tevel before the fire-place is t—-r-r——r’— 

termed the ekii. Tho vertical sides .. ~ «rOisnA', A /5 

{rf the opemmg, at the extremities of Fig. 1. Eubtatioh. Fig. 2. Szciioir. 

the totming also part of 

^e wall pi the apartment, are called jwmbt; tbe the throat} that partcof too well which faces the 

head of the flre-plaoe resting on the jambs, is apartment, and forms the sides of the funuel par- 

ealled the toe whoieiaollow, from the firs- allel thereto, is called the hreaxl. In an outeide 

slaea .to the top of the wall, is denomiiiated the wall, toe side of the fonnel opposite the .breaet ,is 
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Fig. 1. EtEVAXlOJT. 


Fig. 2. Shciioh. 







. _ .-■ r.. ■ _ ■ 

calM tbe iacfc. When tb«x<e or ia<»#-oliS*D- 

ni^'in tbe isaHi traU, the divi»to|»»- beiwwm tiiem, oe 
tbe aoM pwrtt of briek> stone; <w metal, we celled 
with*. A itebkj fertitioa, or pirty-wall oontaaning e 
colleotloD ^ ohinmeys, is termed » etaejeof ehimneva. 
Olbetturret ebose tbe roof, for disohergioK the smoito 
into tbe eir of one, two, or a ooUeotion of ohiiiUieyB, 
is oelled the chiviney-iAeft; and tbe honsontid sun 
feoe, or the upper part of the said shalft, the chimney- 
top. When the parallel sides of the jambs are faced 
with stone, marble, or metal, so as to form four obtuse 
angles, sir., two internally with the back, and two 
extenuUj with tbe breast or side of the apartment, 
making the horizontal dimension of the outside of 
tbe fire-place of greater extension than that of the 
back, the facings are called norinye.” With regard to 
engine and factory chimneys, we are informed that 
tlm celebrated Montgolfier, the inventor of the fire- 
balloon, was the first to examine the general principles 
of chimney-draughts, as applied in inanafacturiug 
ertablishments. Dr. Ure made a series of interesting 
and valuable experiments respecting the velocity of 
air in large chimneys—ir the breweries of Messrs. I'rn- 
man, Hanbury, & liuxtou, and at the machine-factory 
of Messrs. Kraitbwaite, and elsewhere, the results of 
which are to be found in tbe 6th edition of Ure's 
Diet, of Arts, Maimfoclures, and Mines, The limits 
of this work preclude our enlarging upon this depart¬ 
ment of the subject of chimii^s. We may, how¬ 
ever, quote one portion of Dr. Ure’s account of his 
researches:—“ In building chimneys, we should be 
careful to make tlioir area rather too large than too 
' small, because we can readily reduoe it to any desired 
size by means of a sliding register-plate near its bot- 
toni, or a damper-plate applied to its top, adjustihle 
by wires or chains passing over pulleys. Wide chim¬ 
neys arc not so liable as narrow ones to have their 
draught affected by strong winds. In a factory many 
furnace-flues are often conducted into one vertical 
chimney-stack, with great economy in tbe first erec¬ 
tion, and increased power of draught in the several 
fires.” Mr. Hirst, of the Office of W orks, Whitehall, 
has invented and patented a new method of construct¬ 
ing chiraney-fluea and tunnels, which has been tried, 
find found to succeed in many pnblio buildings. Tbe 
plan consists in building within the usual walls, and 
incorporated with the common bricliwork. circular 
snioke-fines or tunnels, which are surrounded in every 
direction, from top to bottom, by cavities, nr hot-air 
chambers, eommenuing at the back of each fire-place, 
add connected with each other. The air confined 
irithin these ohambens fs said to bo rendered sufUci- 
intly warm by the heat of any one fire, to prevent 
condensation in all the fines contained m the some 
stack of chimneys. The figure of each brick com¬ 
posing these circular fines is wedge-like, their inclined 
ligure enabling the builder to construct cliimucys 
which may be curved and carried in any direction 
without p'roducing any internal angles, the bricks 
being readily adapted to any required curvature. To 
construct a straight fiuo the thick ends of one oonrso 
of bricks are placed alternately upon the thin ends of 
the next coarse ; and, in order to make curves, the 
thick ends are placed together on one side. From 
tbe construction of these chimneys, and the nature of 
the materials of which they consist, no danger need 
be apprehended shonld the soot ignite, for large accu¬ 
mulations of soot cannot take place, there being no 
internal ledges for it to rest upon. At tbe Saint 
Eollox chemical works, near Glasgow, there was .a 
chimney—in Scotland called a “ stalk”— not less than 
450 feet from foundations to summit. Tbe diameter 
upon the grotvnd-line was 40 feet, at the top 13 feet 
6 inches. At Muspratt’s soda-aeh factory, near Liver¬ 
pool, there was a chimney 406 feet high; the diameter 
at the ground-line was 45 feet, and at the top 9 feet. 
At the Edinburgh gasworks there is a chimney 341 
feet 8 inches in height. In 1869 a most iiigeuions de¬ 
vice for straightening a chimney-stalk was conceived 
by Mr. Duncan Macfarlane, architect. Tbe colossal 
chimney at Port Dnndas had swayed to a considerable 
degroeoutoftheperpendicallb. In order to render this 
Btnietnre straight and safe, Mr. Macfarlane ordered 
several of the mortar beds between the oonrses, on the 
sidoihom which the cbimneyleanedjto be sawed; thore- 


braEo^g Wto cnmM'ta by its own welghii w i thawt ■ 
the ^paesitMmotiBBy external throe. Only onodmftwH. 
cot at a tim#; to guard against any shock, wtoeb mtgfat - 
hayo endangered toe stahility of toe btffifog; sad 
keeping toe sawa wet, a bed of mortorwu :^epii^ 
for the superinonmbeBt weight to settle down ttpos. 
In this maimer twelve cuts were made upon diflhitsik ‘ 
parts,of the structure, which generally set before toe' 
saws bad passed torongh half of the oiraumderenoe, - 
particniarly in those made nearest the ground, wfaesns 
the weight was greatest. The method was attended, 
with complete soocess. The principal diiDensums af 
this chimney are—height, 468 feet; outside diameter- 
at foundation 60 feet, at surface 34 feet, ^ cope 14: 
feet. In 1861, MM. De Sangas and Masson addretocd 
to the French Academy of Sciences a paper regarffidg' 
a novel mode of arranging chimneys. It consists'm 
uniting all the fines in one place, so that the smoke 
passes into a single chamber, or receiver, near ton 
roof of the house, and from Which tbe smoke escape* 
^ an opening at the top of the chamber in Us centre;. 
Ibe system has been tried, with satisfactory results. 
Eight flues opening into a single chamber, and. OMd 
singly, or two, three, or more at a time, and wito 
wood, coal, and coke, have been used for eighteen 
months, and the draught has been very regnlar undisr 
all circumstances. These toll chimneys are built* to 
convey away the noxious tomes from ohcmmal and 
manufacturing estahllshiuents, and so relievsi tto- 
neighbourhood of the nuisance they trould otherwtoe; 
occasion. Those immense strootores are bmltvt^. 
from a solid base, with side flues leading ioto fito. 
central cavity. The size of this cavity should, aa.id 
the chimneys of dweJling-houBea, be of rather larger 
area than the sum of that of the flues widoh.let^: itme 
it. In large stacks it varies from 3 feet in diamotei;. 
or 3 feet square, to 6 feet, oontraoring gradu*% 
j towards the top. They are oonslructed witow bitok 
{lining, so laid as to leave an air-space between it and 
I the outer wall, the effect of this being to eheto th» 
j rapid dispersion of tbe warmth of toe vapours. Aov 


p. 319, the dimensions of tall chimneys should be-SB 
I'oUowB:— 

Diam. attop, Etumnal 

inside. Horse-powsf 

vds. high. 

ft. in. 

of Boner- 

20 

1 6 

10 

25 

1 H 

la 

30 

1 10 

16 

33 

3 0 

20 

35 

a 6 

30 

40 

3 OtoAlt. 

so to 80- 

45 

4 6 

laO' 

60 

6 0 

160 

55 

n 6 

200 

60 

6 0 

259 


The annexed drawings exhibit the elevation and ti*s» 
verae vertioal section of a factoty oliimuey. Fig- l.is 
! the elevation, and flg.2 the section. Tbe scale tor boto 
figures is given at the foot of fig. 1.— Def. EioholsaaL’s 
ArchUectwral Dictionary, The Cicti, Mnyineem and 
Architects' Journal, The Dnylish OyelopiKiiia, Diom 
iiaimry of A rts and Sciences, and The Seif-aiit Cyoto- 
padift, by llohert Scott Bum, 

OinuFANZUB, Uhim-pdn-xeet (Trojflodytes nsyeti), *, 
species of ape, and one which in form and scraotonr 
exhibits the greatest rese-mblance to man. It is: o 
native of the warmest parts of Africa, and seldom 
akains a height exceeding four feet when in an erect 
positiou. Its skin is thickly covered with long biaok 
hair in front; and on tbe head, back, and .limbs tot 
hair grows thicker than elsewhere. The ears are toin, 
prominent, and naked, and not unlike human eara m 
shape. The appearauee of the nasal organ is thatw 
a mere pucker in the skin. The tountb of the hMd is 
small and weak; that of the foot remarkably’largo 
and powerful. One of the most important of thed^ 
tinctive points of dilforenoe between toe anatomy^ 
man. and the anthropomorphous apes, is that into* 
former the muscle which terminates in a single tectwp 
and concentrates its potion on the great; top, -m toe: 
case of the apes the inme muscle ternunirtestn toiw; 
tendons, none of which is connected with toe grew 








oe, bn* .wUScfe^iwth* three middle whioh -wm plundered bjf the Preaoh end burnt hT 

Bfitish in 1860, wm turroended br nlaewe^ermnda 
^ •Sorter Mled with beautifai httildmee derotea to vatiooannr- 

mn tmntuer tMt, sod onputed to Aem ei« ihumb, nosea. Their tombs and menseleuias are ceneteUr 
i 8®ee*! howerer* is un- formed in the side of a bill, the entrance .heine in the 

ehdnt which, till within the centre of a wall of polished erauite, bnilt In tee form 
Wt jpMWter of a century, scarcely anything beyond of a horscsboe, and flanked with side-writs surmonated 
m vague and preposterous stories were known, by a heavy coping: a platform of granite isgenerrily 
in* (wo^ian^ dmers ikom the ourang-outang in placed before the entrance. Arches of wood or sto^ 
h Wf'omm broader in proportion to its face, are often erected across streets or at the entrance to 
7 * f' fv" minute distinctions as to the oharac- a town or dwelling-house, with an inscription to the 
te^atice^^i ti^ skull; in the^ smi^er rise of tho'in- memory of some person deceased. Their temples 
mww tBKl canme teeth, and inferior development of difihr greatly in form and sixe, but in many points of 


macw wMi canme teeth, and inferior development of difihr greatly in form and sixe, but in many points of 
®h0 jawSjjjinng it a more human and less beast-Uke architectural construction and decoration they re- 
be^; and in many othor_ points relative to the con- semble the dwelliiig-houses of a higher class. The 
mnnamn m the chest, loins, fingers, Ac., amounting ordinary temples, or Joss-houses, consist of a ohamber 
npogetber to tw^ty points of difference. Professor coutaining an idol. The Buddhist temples are larger 
tmnsiders ^at,^ from the structure of tiie jaws and more elaborate, consisting of a vestibule, which 
Wa dwtal system of the ourang-outang, which are leads to courts containing temples, sometimes two 
io«*oely_iwerior to those of the lion, and greatly re- stories in heiglit, in which are seated colossal images 
swiole those of the fiercer and more terrible car- of Buddha. Buildings for various purposes are at- 
Woro, the chimpanzee ought to take place above Uched, such as the reception of aniroals offered by 
ttop«ra^.pntaBg,_8nd not below it, as it does in the worshippers of Buddha, and the ashes of the priests 
Mumal Kmpaom of Canei. It has often been stated who are burnt after death. The courts are surrounded 
thri these anunnto are apt at imitating human habits, by ci>lonnac1e8, behind which are rooms or cells, in 
and of acting with gentleness and docility. Such which the olHciating priests of the temple reside. The 
statements must be received with caution. 'VVliilst pagodas, which form a conspicueus feature in Chinese 
S^ young, they often exhibit groat docility; but as scenetr, are either monumental records, or are in- 
they grow «fid, they become sullen, savage, and fero- tended for the reception of some relic of Bnddha, 

Amnw AnH IsIta 4-kA *.^<14- al.... i;i_a-L _ __ -rw -.w .... 


{See PoECKLATN PoTTBRT.) an ornamented pole risea. Each atory ia less in 

^^^GSUhhkt Miin^ti/hiV-ldf iSk small rodent animal, size than the one beJow it, and is surroutided 
wiefly yiuaahle for its fur, which is beautifully soft, by a balcony, from wliioh a sort of pent-house pro- 
* 80 loosely at- jeets, ornamuuted with bells at the corners. 'These 

tacbM to the skm, that it falls off unless handled with pap;odas are built of brick, and the exterior of some 
oonsidorable care. It associates in numbers, and of them is coated with porcelain tiles. The walls of 
exoava^ burrows, in which it resides, feedinp chiefly their cities are hiph, and broad at the top, with square 
^ form it resembles the towers nt intervals. Their castles arc also square In 

ex^:{^ing the tail, which curls over, after the form, being contracted in size towards the top, and 
;waiou of the sqnirrers. It is a native of South surmonnted, like the walls* with battlemeotB. The 
Amenca, and imiahits the valine of the high moun- Cliinese build bridges with circular, pointed, and 
tmu-districtB* The length of the body is about nine elliptic arches, and assert that the method of oon- 
mohe^ and t^t of the tail live, Ab soon as they die, strncting the various forms of arches has been known 
wetr hair falls offj and for this reasou it is unavailable to them from very early ages, which is doubtful. Mr. 

^**^7 purposes to which otherwise it would be Roliert Scott Burn, iu his useful work on arcliitecturai 
apntied. design, observes: ” Every detail of Chinese archi- 

A/SiKSC^ ^ARCitetectttrk, The urchi- lecture is under strict supervision, and there is no 

leoture to the Chinese is peculiar to China, differing deviation from cetabliahed rules, which dictate the 
•ntirely m form and ornamentation from that of any -size of u house according to the rank or iitat,n 4 of the 

KMtttPn nafmn TVia ....a i.ba .1 ...W .4 rii.:..,.-. _ l...a __•! i 


o^oured. The ^erection of all buildings in China, part. The bapo is formed of a square plinth, with, in 
Whether for public or private purposes, is carried on some instances, a moulding above it. A pole, which 
imdw tao supervision of a surveyorj and the rank of is passed through an aperture at the upper end of the 
the person who is to inhabit it has much to do with shaft, oorresponds to the architrave in classical archi- 
tfee form and size of the private dwelling-house. These tecture; this is supported by two brackets, the lower 
pnneipaliy of u ground-floor and first floor; part of which is inserted in the abaft. These are 
hut h^es of many floors have been sometimea built, sometimes ornamented. A scries of panels placed 
reeebiDg 200 feet iu height. A great quantity of wood above this corresponds to the frieze, ornaments being 
if used m building, which is richly coloured and re- painted in the spaoes between the panels. The whole 
Beved With guding, so that the houses present a gay is surmounted by the concave tent-like roof, the 
Mid picturesque appearance. The w'alls of the apart- angles of which being turned up, are ornamented at 
mmxm^ the ground.floor are of tolerable solidity, their extremities by representations of the heads of 
Merally pierced with square or long and narrow dragons.”—Kef. Encyclo. UetropoUtana and Hue's 
WMowe, which are often filled with elaborate trellis- Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, 
lironi. these walls Wooden columns are erected to Chinusji Gkass. (i9ee B<^iih»bia.) 
mpport uw roof, which is formed of bamboo, and for Cuinissk LAWGUASiSAKDlaTEEATXiBK.—TheCluneae 

Ahe ittoat part turoed up at the edges. Thereof is language belongs to that class of tongues of Eaateru 
aonatiinea made iu two parts, resembling one roof Asia that are commonly termed monosyllablo, ».«* in 
zudsg of another. The windows and. doors are which each word is pronounced by a single movement 
c^Rwi c^c^ar in form. The walls are plastered and of the organs of speech, and each expresses a com* 
deC 0 |!rtw with panels containing paintings «id in- plate idea or object. The words all terminate either in 
is the Chinese symbolic characters. Bal- a vowel or diphthong, or s nasal sound. Ofsuoh worda 
ocmliM ftfe goperally formed in front of the apartments or roots there are about di60 in the language. 3dany 
first floor, the front of which consists of of these words, however, are diff'erentfy proaounoed 
tj^ll^-work. The palaces are of great extent, or acQeotuated,—- 80 iDeof them in four or five different 
^nssstiug of a senes of courts, with galleries and ways, and having as many different meaninga, In this 
hallt .of audience, beautifully painted. The last court way the number of toots or words is increased to 
Hi the asrtes is set apart as the residence of thoem- about 1,200. There are, bfisides, many words thaV^th 
peror. The palace at Pekiu is smd to occupy au area the same proounciation, express very difiemit thlngi* 
1,060 yards in length by%40 yards in breadth, The words undergo no changes of form, and the wnmt 
ox Sommer Balaoe, near Pekin, of conjugation or deulension ta made up by partMids^ 






Ghinese liaagusgo 


Chin«i« IrtuiigAacft 


«f ib* position of tbo words in »ssnteneo, The 
ooBStrootion of the eODtenoe Is thus on important port 
of Chitteta mNunmar, as upon it the moaning mainly 
depends. There are numerous directs of the Chinese; 
but it is said to he spoken most purely st^ coweotly at 
Ifankin. The best grammars and diouonaries of the 
Chinese language are those of Morrison and Medburst. 
In Chinese the alphabet is not composed of letters, but 
each word has a certain character peouUar to itself; add 
lienee the number of oharacters corresponds with the 
number of words in the language. As the same words 
dilTerently pronounced express different objects, the 
number of written obaraeters must necessarily corre¬ 
spond } and hence it is said that the number of cliarae- 
ters in the language exceeds SO,000. In its origin the 
Chinese ianguago is liieroglyphio or pictorial, and to 
the original ebaraeters nnoniber of symbolical nndeon- 
Tention^ signs hare been added; by the union of which 
hieroglyphs and symbols, with an imperfect indica¬ 
tion of the sound, tlie greater number of the Chinese 
characters are composed. Native grammarians divide 
their oharaotera iuto six classes; the first comprising 
simple representations of sensible objects; as the sun, 
moon, mountain, tree, &c., and including 60S) ebarae- 
tors. The seeoiid class includes such as are formed 
by the union of two or more simple hieroglyphs, wliicli 
give a more or leas clear idea of the meaning intended 
to be conveyed; as the sun and moon combined give 
the idea of light; mouth and bird, that of song. Of 
this class there are 74f0 characters. The third class is 
composed of such as indicate a certain relation of 
place; as above, below, the numerals, &o.,—of whicli 
there are 107. The fourth class comprises such cha¬ 
racters as, by being inverted, convey a contrary mean¬ 
ing; as right, left, standing, lying,—and contains^STS. 
Tha characters of the lifth class are termed borrowed 
characters, as expressing abstract ideas or mental acts 
by means of representations of sensible objects; as a 
heart signifying the spirit, a room a woman : of these 
there are sfe. The sixlti class comprises those that 
are composed of a hieroglypli and a mark representing 
the sound. Almost all llie names of animals, trees, 
plants, and mm-y other objects which it would bo too 
dilHctilt to represent hierogiyphically, are indicated in 
this way: their niiraher is given at 21,810. These, 
however, are merely repetitions of those of the other 
live classes; so that the entire number of Chinese 
characters may be reduced to 2,425; aud if one has 
learned these, ho may bo said to know all. Of the 
great number of characters that arc to be found in 
Chinese dictionaries, amounting to about 40,000, not 
more than a tenth part are in common use. In the 
arraugemeut of their dictionaries, the Chinese select 
a certain number of characters, usually about 214, 
which serve as a sort of key, andnnswer the same pur' 
pose as the letters of our alphabet. The Chinete Lite- 
ratwre is undoubtedly the richest, and, in a geographi¬ 
cal, historical, and etbnographieal point of view, it is 
the most important of the whole of Asia. The printed 
catalogue of the library of the emperor Kein-long con- 
sists of 122 volumes; and a selection of the Chinese 
classics, with commentaries and scholia, begun by 
command of the same monarch, is said to comprise 
180,000 volumes, of which, in 1818, 78,731 volumes had 
appeared. In the five canonical or classical books called 
the “ King" are contained the oldest specimens of 
Chinese poetry,history, phdosophy, andjarisprudenco, 
some portions of which arc probably among the oldest 
written monuments of the human race. They were 
collected from various sources by Confucius in the eth 
century before Christ; ami in this collection they have 
been handed down to us with apparent fidehty. The 
five “ Kings" are — 1. The “ Y-king," or Book of 
Changes (a Batin translation of which was published by 
Mohl,--Stuttgart; 1832); 2. the '• Sohu-king," or Book 
of Annals, which is imperfect, comprising fragments of 
the early history of tlio people (Chinese ana Bnglish, 
by Medhurst,—Shanghai, 18'161; 8. “ Sohi-king,’" the 
BookofSongs (in German, byliaokert,—Al(ona,1833); 
4. “ Tschiin-thaieu,” the History of certain Kingdoms, 
lVoai770S.c. to the time of Confucius; 6. “ Li-ki," or 
Book of Ceremonies, which contains a series of laws 
and directions extending down even to the minutest 
'detatls of Bfe. The “TseUeu-li," which has been 
translated into French by Biot (Paris, 1831), is a kind 
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sohn,” or the four hooks whidh were written by Cenfu- 
dus and his diseiples, and are to he regarded as Hte 
most certain sources for ififormailah regardinf tbiKt 
important school ofnliilosophy which has m so marked 
a manner affected the whole intelleotnal and ptditieel i 
condition of the Chinese, These four books are ge* 
nerolly known as the worics of Confneins, and hare 
liecn translated into varions languages :-^into Sn(di>h 
by Collie (Malacca, 1828). To these books ntimerons 
scholia, commentaries, and pari^hrases have been 
written. Almost contemporary with ConfuMbs was 
Lao-tse, also the founder of a wide-spread school of 
philosophy. In mythology they have “The BotAof 
the Mountains and Seas’* and the “History of the 
Gods and Spirits." In jnriaprudenco, worthy of ^eoial 
notice is the general colleotion of laws and the criminal 
code of the present ruling dynasty.—(&s “ Tw<Tsing- 
leu-lee, being the fun&mental laws and eUpple* 
mentary statutes of the penal code of China," by 
Staunton; Lmndon, 1810.) The Chinese bteralxireia 
also very rich in medical works, and works on natwet 
history, astronomy, uranography, geometry, agri- 
culture, war, music, and aU branches of tetmnolo^ 
and mechanics .—(See “ Bdsumd des prinoipauxTrsitee 
Cliiuois sur la Culture des Mdriers et I'Kaucatimi dee 
Vers ii Soie," byJulien; Paris, 1837.) In phi}ok>|g)r, 
the first rank is due to their dictionaries, whi<^ hive 
heen prepared with great diligence, nhd examples ei^ 
lected out of the whole treasury of Chinese literatiire. 
The greatest work of this kind is the dictionary of thb 
emperor Kang-hi, which is now regarded as thehi^ssst 
authority for the form, pronunciation, and signmfia- 
tioii of the characters. Equally rich and valu^te ig . 
the eucyclopsedic literature of the Chinese; among 
which is the work of Ma-tuan-lin (a.S. 1300), entiBea 
“ WcTi-bien-thong-fcliao,"— i.e. an accurate exan^ui- 
tion of the ancient documents, with rich supplements,— 
presenting an inexhaustible mine of the best materbda 
for a thorough knowledge of the Chinese and the 
neighbouring races, from the oldest to the most reeent 
times, in every department of life. But the moidi 
valuable department of Chinese literature is undoubt¬ 
edly the historical and geographical, which are abso¬ 
lutely indispensable to a thorough knowledge of 
Asia. Sae-ma-thsian (u.o.lOO) eompiledhis” See-ki/* 
or Historical Memorials, from every available source, 
aud gives the history of China from u.c. 2337 to the 
corainenccraent of the dynasty of Han, in the second 
century before the Christian era. This work has been 
continued by the different dynasties, and forms aoom- 
pleto collection of the annals of the empire down to the 
eud of the last dynasty of Ming, a.d. 1843. Tlio entire 
collection of the official annals from 2693 B.O.. to a.9, 
1645, a period of 4,343 years, and comprising 3,70& 
books, is to be found perfect in the library of Mnnicih. 
Amongst their other labours, the Chinese have by »o 
means neglected poetry, of whioh there are yolumhUHie 
collections that hare yet to bo made known toBurope. 
As lyric poets, the names of Ttt-sn end Li-thai-m, Who 
flonrislied about the 8th century, are specisUyfamons. 
Of their nnmerons poems little is as yet known.-r(<8he 
Davis “Oifthe Poetry ofthe Chinese,"in tbe“Tcans- 
aotions of the Boyal Asiatic Society," Toil, ii.) The 
romances ofthe Chinese are not ebaracterieed by any 
great Eights ofthe imagination, but are valnable os 
giving an insight into the domestic life, aud the modes 
of thinking, iceling, and acting of the people. Their 
dramatic poetry foUows peculiar rules, andapproaebea 
partly the romantic plays of the Germans, pirGy the 
commedie ieUe arti of the Italians. They havo also a 
kind of dialogue novels, which form a subordinate wp(^ 
oies of drama. The best-known colleotion of dramssis 
" Tuen-dsebin-pe-taohong,"—I.«. the Hundred Diamte 
from the Mongolian dynasty (1260—1341),ontof wMA 
all the dramas that are yet known to us 
taken; as the “ Lao-seng-urh," or an Heir in ms Om 
Age. by Davis (London, 1817); “ Hang-komw-^W,": 
or the Sorrows of Han, by Davis (Londtm, iS^)* The 
richest collections of Chinese books in EMopa wey 
Paris, London, Berlin, Monioh, and St. Pemrsmi^, 
We possess as yet no history of Chinese literab^l. 
The Chinese thems^ea hare nnmerons works of 
class; but they are very meagre, and are Mmoet eh* 
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GJusuWi*, M'Tur'.je (Qrr. eJMn a ibaM, and ergon, 
• araric) I j> »; tern nwn m place of eargerjr, 

frotstt ewgiael o^aiti(ms<beisg;perfomed bp the £uid. 
(ifire-SeasxBx.)' 

GKmxia3, tikii^‘M‘re {Wr, cAovalerir, from ohevalier, 
a or honeniMi]|, w a term applied to the order 
of iBughthood establiehed diuriit(( the Middle Ages in 
aUauMt :a& the kingdoms of Barope, and whose laws, 
ride^ and enstoms are still to be found larged; per- 
vadiaA iSe taatBaers and ouatoms thronghoot Europe. 
Xhouw ohin^ first assumed importance in the llth 


1PhcH i|pt chin^ first assumed importance in the llth 
<miAwy,lt was far from being, as man; hare supposed, 
aa insrention of that period, nut sprang naturally and 
^ dKTMS out of the feudal system that had long 
,«t!<l«ai»d over a great part of Europe. Its origin is to 
' WtssaMd to the feudal mansions of the barons, where 
yosn^ iaen were trained to the Oconpatioa of the 
st a tr i or, and instructed in the relations that subsisted 
. iMitSmett the vassal and his lord. By degrees the in- 
.fittenoe of the Church manifested itself, and religions 
cerChtonies were mingled with those by wliioh a vuung 
BMWt' wee admitted to the rank of a warrior. I'o the 
iadhenoe of the clergy are to be attributed in great 
mehsore those high moral principles that characterized 
the sprftof chivuliT, and were so far in advance of the 
then condition of lay society in general. The cdacs' 
tion of a knight was briefly as follows;—The young 
and noble stripling, generally about his 12th year, was 
sent to the eouit of some baron or knight, where be 
spent his time in acquiring the nse of arms and at¬ 
tending npon the ladies. The respect for female 
obnraeter, whidi was one of the marked features of 
ehlvdhry, was one of the characteristicB of the ancient 
German tribes, and is mentioned by Tacitus. When 
advancing age and experience in the use of arm.s had 
qualified the page for war, he became an encnyer, or 
esquire, so called ftom eseu, or seudo, a shield, because 
if was part of his dutv to carry the shield of the knight 
whena no served. Tho third and highest rank of 
oUvairy was that of knighthood, which was not con> 
fmrred oefore the 2lBt year, except in the case of diis- 
tingsiifiied birth or great achievements. The individual 
projiared himself by confessing, fasting, &c,; religions 
ri^ w«*e performed, and then, after promising to 
bb'llhithfVil, to protect ladies and orphans, never to 
lieoii utter slauacr, to live in liarmony with his egnals, 
hwreoeived the aeeolade, a slight blow on the neck with 
tits fii^'of a sword, from the person who dubbed him a 
kntebt, and who, at the same time, pronounced a for* 
miM to this effect1 dub thee knight, in the name 
oftitid and St. Michael (or in the name of the Father, 
Sow, and Holy Ghost). Be faithful, bold, and for- 
tlCBate/' A wai'Uke spirit, an nndefinable thirst for 
ghary, and a lofty devotion to the fair sex, were the 
gradt eharacteristics of chivalry. The omsadee gave a 
mere riili($ious turn to the spirit of chivalry, and made 
thelciiigm Of all Christian nations known to each other. 
OhiTahy WM at its bei^t between the llth and the 
li(tii.'enBttuiee. It decayed with the deriine of fendal 
iaftftatioas, in the ISth century, and in the Ifith it had 
sd&iOst ceased to exist. 

CaSiOSiiXrilHacSiB, klo-rdn-thai'-ie-e (Or. cMoros, 
ffiweb: (d-mthoe, a flower), in Bot., a small nat. ord. of 
dioeyiedonous tropical plants, in the snb.olass Mono- 
Metmj/dea!, consisting or about fifteen species, which 
atit wran^d into three genera. They are herbs or 
‘ao^er-Shrabs, with jointed stems, sheathing leaves, 
Mid t^ked achlaroydeons flowers, with scaly bracts. 
Xlie typcai genns Chlormthw» includes some useful 
aptsdOs. 3%e roots of C. offichmliK and lirafhggiaehgK 
'•iee itses enjoyed ia Java as stimulants in malignant 
feyetAi, wall' for their antispasmodic effects. The leaves 
of C, fMonspeuks are'used in China to perfamo tea. 
Afocutio aniiiuiant properties are oommun to all the 
Sdinets of thie order. 

CaiiOAic Aicis, Ulor'-ik (CIO,),—This acid has never 
tniini obtained in an isolated condition, it being, as yet, 
impossftde to s^arate from it the last equivalent of 
water. It is formed ly passing a current of chlorine 

» ||i an alkaline solulion, vrara^he chloride of the 
(imd the chlorate of the tikah are fOrtned. It is 
lad as a moiu^ydtated acid by mixing an equiva* 
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lent propmtion of enlpfanrio aeid wfthw aoliitioif Of 
chlonte of baryta, and mbmittingtiw 'deaaoied BqtiU' 
to spontaaeoin evaporation in veetio. It is cohnoww, 
etroegly acid, has an oily eoneiatence and a pBngeOt 
smell. Paper dropped into it isilMieB. It is not de> 
composed by light, and its oxidiaing properties ate 
very powerful. It forms stits with bases, oafted etfe- 
rates, which are decomposed by beat, the chloride Of 
the metal being left behind, white oxygen is libwsited. 
The most nsetul of them is the chlorate of pataeh> 
which is formed by passing chlorine tbrongh a solsticm 
of caustic potash: chloride of potash and cliloride Of 
potassium are formed, the former being separated by 
ciystatlization. (For an account of its vatnafale iwOi* 
parties, see Potash, Chiobate ot.) 

Cblouidb of Limb. {See Caucicm, CittouniH o»;> 

CiinoBiDEB, klor'-hdts. —Chlorine enters into oombU 
nation with the metals and the non-metallic elements, 
forming compounds of great importance. These wiB 
be treated of particularly under the heads of theSr 
respective bases. They all, howrever, possess somw 
common properties which it will be well to consider 
in this place. With the exception of the chioride of 
silver and the sab-ciilorides of mercury and copper,, 
alt the chlorides are eoluble in water. In many of 
their properties they closely resemble the oxides ; and 
it is generally found that a metal will enter into as 
many combinaiious with chlorine as it does with 
oxygen. Thus we have the proto- and bi-ohloride of 
platinum, corresponding to the proto- and bin-oxide Of 
that metal. They are all fusible at ordinary tempera* 
tures, and melt and dissolve with grealcr readiness 
than their corresponding oxides. Cmorides of metals 
are mostly formed by dissolving the oxide or carbon* 
ate of the metal in hydrochloric acid. This process 
fails in the case of ma^esinm and aluminium. Most 
of the metallic chlorides are decomposed when heated 
in a current of hydrogen, hydrochloric acid and the 
pure metal being we result. This is taken advantage 
of in the formation of pure iron and several other 
metals. The chlorides of the noble metals are gene¬ 
rally decomposed by simple ignition, the metals re¬ 
maining behind in an nncombiued form. The other 
ohlorides are not decomposed by heat. When heated 
with black oxide of manganese and sutpburio acid,, 
they eliminate chlorine. 

CunoBlMETEY, klor-im'-e-tre (chloriac, and Gr. 
melrun, a measure), tiie name given to the method of 
detcrminiDg the amount of available chlorine in the 
chloride of lime of commerce. There are several wave 
of effecting this. The oldest is ascertaining the weight 
of the amount necessary to decompose a car^n 
amount of a standard solution of indigo or snlphuric 
acid. This pro'.'ess has been abandoned, being ren¬ 
dered fidlacions from tho eolation of indigo becoming 
spontaneonsiy discoloured by keeping. The method 
at present employed consists in determining the 
amount of bleach necessary to convert a known quan-. 
ti^ of arsenious acid, AsO„ into arsenic aeid, AsO«. 
Another method, which is perhaps more frequently 
used than the one just mentioned, is to ascertain the 
quantity of .bleaching-powder which is required to 
peroxidize a known amount of protosuiphate of iron. 
A certain amount of protosuiphate of iron is dissolved 
in water,—say 60 grains of the latter to 1,000 grains of 
the former, forming the test-liqnid. Fifty grains of 
bleaching-powder are dissolved in a little water and 
poured into a test-measnre. Tho bleaching-powder 
solution is then dropped into the protosuiphate uuti] 
a drop of fcrricyanide of potassium (red pmssiate 
of potash) no longer gives a blue prenipitate. The 
operation is concluded by a simple rule-of-tfaree sum. 
Chlorimetry is au hourly operation with calico-bleach¬ 
ers, it being important to know the exact strength 
of the steeping-liqiior ut each inimersioii of fabric, 
Mr. Crum’s process is the one generally employed. It 
is founded on the property possessed by acetio aeid of 
turning a solution of a persalt of iron to a deep red. 
Euown quantities of acetic acid, porobloride of iron, 
and bleacmliqucrs are mixed together, end the colour 
produced is compared with those of twelve yialS; 
ranged in a frame, contaihiog similar ingredients. 


chlorine. In this instance the colour indicates the 
exact amount of chlorine oonttined in the iaeasnraS 
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ijitAotiitj of bl^^ob-liquoT; from wtiioh data fh« per-; 
onitage isoMily oalctuated. 

CaM>UMi!j Mor'-ine (G^, ckU»^, (troen),—aymbol 
Cl, eqnivaleAt 35'5, spec. grey. 3'44s—C4?on«e, dephio- 
giitioattd otari^te acid, or aa^itriaiw add, was dis- 
oorerod by Solieola in 1774, while einnuning an ore of 
manganese. It was thought at first to be a coropaond 
gas; but Gay-Lnssao undThenard supposed, and Sir 
Humphry Davy proved, that it was an elementary 
body. It was the latter philosopher that bestowed 
upon it the name of chlorine, from chlorot, green 
fOreelc), on account of its colour. It occurs in nature 
In groat abundance, in combination with many mineral 
substances, such as rock-salt; also in sea w'ater and 
sea plants, as the chlorides of potassium and sodium. 
It may bo prepared in two ways,—either by heating 
fotaek oiide of mangiitiese with hydrochloric acid, or 
by heating a mixture of black oxide of manganese, 
chloride of sodium, and dilute sulphuric acid. It is s 
transparent gas of a greenisb-yeilow colour and a 
powerfully sufibcating odour, which, oven largely di¬ 
luted with air, produces great irritation of the air- 

? sssago8. One hun<lrcd cubic inches weigh between 
7 and 78 grains. It is, therefore, about two and a 
half timc.s heavier than atmospheric air. Weter ab¬ 
sorbs about twice its volume; it can, therefore, be 
only collected by displacement or over warm water. 
Under a pressure of four atmospheres it condenses 
into a yellow Imipid liquid, rather heavier than water, 
ami remains Ihiid and unfrozen at a temperature of 
—220° Fahr. With water, chlorine forms a definite 
hydrate, which, when subjected to a cold of 32“ I'alir., 
solidifies in the form of large yellow crystals. Chlorine 
is not combustible, but supports combustiou to a cer¬ 
tain degree. A wax lapor burns in it with a reddish 
smoky flame, the hydrogen of the wax eombiniifg with 
the chlorine to form hydrochloric acid, and the carbon 
being set free. Chlorine, in common with several other 
ciemeutary bodie.';, has the property of replacing hy¬ 
drogen in its organic compounds. It is in this maimer 
that clilofino bleaches te.xtilo fabrics. The browmiess 
of the fabric is due to some brown organic substance, 
which, when stibiuitted to the action of chlorine, parts 
with its hydrogen and assumes a colourless form, con¬ 
taining cliloriiie. This i'act is proved on a large scale 
by the action of chlorine on indigo. Another property 
of ohloriue is that of destroying noxious vapours and 
miasmata. For the same reason, it is used ns a disin- 
lectaut, the action licing the same os that mentioned 
above. For lalmratory use, chlorine i.s best made as 
follows .'—Oil of vitriol and water, of each seven jparts. 
Allow the mixture to cool, and add four jjarts of clilo- 
rida of sodium, mixed nltennitely with three parts of 

S eroxide of manganese. The gus comes off slowly at 
rst until the apiilicatiou of a gentle heat, when it im- 
mediately, rushes forth in large quantities. The manu¬ 
facture of chlorine tor bleaching purposes is described 
under Bi,BACillitG-I’ow'»£B. ClJorine is poBses.sedof 
powerful affinities, and unites with all the metalloids 
and metals. With o^gcti it forms five compounds,— 
hypoelilorons acid, CIO: chlorous acid, CIO, ; peroxide 
of chlorine, or hypocldorio acid, CIO,; enlorio acid, 
CIO, ; porchlorio acid, CIO,; all ofwhich are described 
under their respective heads. With hydrogen it forms 
hydrochloric acid, and with nitropjen a fearfully cx- 
plosivo substance,—perehloridc of nitrogen. W ith car¬ 
bon it forms several chlorides. \Sco Cabbos'.) In 
many of its properties, it bears a very strong analogy 
to its congeners bromine and iodine, 'llie relation 
subsisting between the aiomic weights of these three 
bodies is very peculiar, the equivalent of bromine being 
halfway between iodine and chlorine:— 

Chlorine. 35‘5 

Iodine.127' 


ObloroxyloB, 


2J103’r. 
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60 being tlie equivalent of bromine. The same re¬ 
lation is carried out in the properties of these bodies, 
brnmiho standing halfway* between the other two in 
specific gravity, colour, affinity, solubility, and con- 
sisteney. CMovide of iodine, toe, possesses many pro- 
Dorlies in common with bromine. Whether bromine 
W9 


will OTer be discoTeied to be a ehlor^e ttf itsdiu* eg' 
notvis a qneetioa to be anewOTod by (he Che«ni^f.« ‘ 
thefuture. ; , > 

CHtoBurE-yrATEB.—Water at 60° absorb# twO taJ- 
nmes ol chlorine. When freshly made, this sohntioiR ' 
possesses all the .properties of the gee. It grisciualZy ■ ' 
becomes decomposed, Eborating oxygen sud^fisemiug! 
hydrochloric acid. 

Celorofobu, felpr'.o^orva fprefis ehloro, endjfbc- 
foyt), —OjHCl,.—This interesting oomponnd is UriS'- ! 
duced by a variety of reactions. The inost nsnaJ wiy’ 
of preparing it is by acting upon dilute al^hi^W^ : 
chloride of lime. Six parts of riiloride of'Ume ayo 
mixed with twenty-four parts of water, and one part 
of alcohol is added to the mixture; the whole is trans¬ 
ferred to a capacious stiE, and the beat is qnicUy 
raised until it reachea 180°. The prodnots, which cm- 
sist of chloroform and water, ooUest is two layers, the 
lower of which is chloroform. It is separated frean i ; 
the water by means ofapipette, agitated with snlphurin 
acid, and ouoe more diriilled. Chloroform is a colour¬ 
less, volatile, mobile, highly refrocting liquid, of spe¬ 
cific gravity 1'467, and boiling sd; 143° Fiihr. It has ’• 
an ctlicreal odour, and a eweetisk penetrating taste. 

It is reatlily soluble in ether and alcohol, but aparihgV 
so in water. Concentrated snlphuric ac-id has but li»M 
action on it, and potassium does not decompose it, ;®! 
yields, however, totheaotion of Eght, and should be 
tested for alcohol and other products of decompbsitioa 
before it is used for an lestUetic purpose. Ftire chip* 
roform, when dropped into water, should fall fo tb* 
bottom without becoming milky. Alcohol is dented 
in it by its turning green on the addition of biebiw- 
matc of potash and sulphurio acid. It shonld remain : 
colourless when oil of vitriol is agitated with i^, 
the liquid itself should be perfectly colourleBs, audits 
from any clJorons odour. The vapour of chlorofcwia 
has the remarkable property of rendering a person' 
breathing it temporarily insensible to pain. To P*®- 
fes.sor Simpson, of Edinburgh, is due the ciediit ,^ 
introdneiug chloroform as an antesfhetic. Art##--' 
srHETics.) Chloroform is an exoelivnt solvent forsid- 
phur, phosphorus, and iodine. It also readily dissatriw 
fatty and reeinous bodies. It is a perfeet solvent,^ 
caoutchouc, which is left uualterod on evsporatiou. 
Chemists are at variance as to the real compositionof 
chloroform, some regarding it as a derivativa df me¬ 
thyl, othei-s looking qn it os a teruhloride of forjigd. 
There are other chlorides derived from Ibe samo 
source, haring the formulm C,HC1, and CjHCl; bfit 
they have not yet been properly studied. lodine siRid 
bromine form similar Bubstanee8,--iodoform and bre- 
moform, having the formtih»0»3Hl, and CjHBra. 

Ciitoiiosis, klii-ra'-ei» (Gr. cftloros, green), in Med,j 
is the name of a diacaso to wbioh young lemuJes WB 
subject, and which is characterized by a peonliat 
suUow or greeniBh-yeUow hue of the £Ountenanoe, 
and hence known as the groen sickness. It h) USuaUy 
attended witli great debility, palpitations of £heho#l% 
difficulty of breathing, pains in the back and loins, ana 
other distressing syniptoins. The principal meafi# to 
be employed in the cure of this disease are geatto 
cxerciso in the open air, with nutritions and rather 
stimulating diet, tomes, sea-bathing, and agreeabj* 
society. 

CuLOBOEPOR#;. (See Ana#;,) 

CnroKOUB Acid, klor'-om (CIO,), one of theoxid*# 
of chlorine. It is a dark greonisb-yellow gas, possess¬ 
ing a pungent odour and Weaemng properties.^ If 
heated to 13S°Fahr, it explodes, being resolved into 
chlorine and oxygen ; it also explodes when placed in 
contact with combustible snbstaaees, l)y intense cold 
and pressure it may bo reduced to the loriu bf a Wd 
liquid. IVater dissolveB about six times its volume Of 
the gas, the solution varying in colour from green to 
yellow, according to the degree of saturation. _wiUO- 
rouB acid has powerful bleaching properties, l^uom- 
bines with bases to form chlorites, many qf whieh wo 
cry.<itallizttbJe. It is expelled from its combmations w 
carbonic acid. It is prepared by heating lutec a4aa, 
chlorate of potash, and avseuions acid- llie gto W*#* 
be collected by displacement, os it oots hoih tm tost- 
enry and water. „ . il’ 

Ohioboxtxok, Ifo-roke'-e-lon (Or. ckloroifMet^j 
aulon, wood), in Bot., a gen, of tropical trees brihhfiiW 
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the epeoie# h»»o flotted lestet, which yield by dittilla- 
tioa #a esBential oiU C. iSvirieuia futniehes ludiaa 
satin-wood, which is eoniatimes imported into this 
oonotiy for the use of cabinetmakers. Eoyle stateB 
that this tree » one of the plants that yield the wood- 
oil of India. (See BirxBnocAnrcB.) 

CBOOOnATS. (^eeXHEOBBOUA.) 

Oaoix> 3 Virs (Ghr, cAoros, Jjat. chorus, Er. ehanir, 
San. and hier. cAor), is that part of a church or cathe¬ 
dral where the singers or -choristers chant or sing 
dirioe^horrlce, It is also applied to those whoso sneciul 
duty to perform the serviee to music. Every 
flhoir is diridea into two parts, stationed on each side 
•of vthe ehoir, in order to sing alternately the verses of 
the pisalms and hymns, one side answering to the other. 

choral service in the English churches had been 
IhOeh neglected, but a great improvemeut in this 
'•raipect has taken place vrithiu the last forty or fifty 
■yeaps. 

ChsoKE-SAUr, tshoke'~dump (Ang.-Sax.), a name 

f iren by miners to carbonic acid, as distinguished from 
ra-damp, which is carburetted hydrogen. 

Cbopxsa, koV-e-rS (Gr. chole, bile, and rheo, I flovf), 
fo hied., is the name given to two or three didercnl 
‘forms of disease, each of which is characterized by 
vomiting and purging, with great pain and debility. 
Xhe mildest form of this disease is known as bilious or 
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carrageen, or Irish moss, which la used medioioany 
for its nutritive, emollient, and dSiimlceHt propertids, 
being administered in the form of a decoction Oir jelly. 
It is also need for making bandoline (which ess), and 
as a substitute for size. C. mamillotm, wMoh baS 
similar properties, is always found in the Carrageen 
moss of the shops. „ . 

Chosal Sebvicb, kor'-dl, of the tinmiah church^ia 
when those parts of the service ordered in the rhbrica 
are sung by a full comidement of clergymen and oho- 
ristors m a cathedral church. 

CnoBD, kord (Lat. chorda), in Geom., is a right line 
drawn from one part of an arc of a circle to another. 
The term is also applied to the siring of a musical in¬ 
strument. 

Cnosp, in Mus., the harmonious oombinaiioa of 
three or more mnsicai sounds. Before the introduc¬ 
tion of simultaneous sounds, it was solely applicable to 
a distended sonorous string; but after the diseovery of 
counitrpoint, and the formation and establishment of 
varions combiaatious, a general termliecameueocssary 
to express those combinations, and that which before 
applied only to a single string was now borrowed, and 
its sense extended to a union of the sounds of several 
strings, pipes, or voices. In practical music there aro 
.several kinds of chorda; i. e. the fundamental chord, 
consisting of the third, fifth, and eighth of the funda¬ 
mental bass, or their inversions ;—the accidental chord. 


British cholera, and usually prevails to a greater or 
less extent in this country every summer or autumn. 
It apparently proceeds from some disordered condition 
of the bile, which is either in excess or too acrid, and 
seems to be produced by cold, suppressed perspira¬ 
tion, unripe or acid fruits, jcc. It generally commences 
with griping pains of the bowels, foUciwed by vomiting 
and purging, together with heat, thirst, a hurried 
respiration, and a frequent but weak and fluttering 
pulse. In favourable cases these symptoms subside in 
wfeW days, leaving the patient iu a very weak and ex- 
hahstedcondition; but m severe cases grealdepression 
of strength ensues, attended with great anxiety and 
lowness of spirits, violent spasms, cold clammy sweats, 
m hurried and short respiration, hiccup, a low and 
irregular pulse, and the patient sinks rapidly, being 
•ometimee carried ofi* in twenty-four hours. In the 
oarlier and milder form of this disease, when the 


Strength is not much exhausted, tepid demulcent 
liquids are to bo frequently administered, so as to 
leSseii the irritation and facilitate the discharge of the 
bii«. ’Where the symptoms are severe and the patient 
nqiidly sinking, opium is to be administered freely, 
but in small quantities, and effervescent saline dranghts 
giywB to check the sickness, and enable the stomach to 
Bear the frequent doses of opium. 'When the urgent 
symptoms are relieved, the strength is to be restored 
tgr gentie tonics and a light and nutritious diet. The 
aeveU’er form of this disease is sometimes called nnas- 
Ihodic cholera, from being usuaDyattended with violent 
apaems. The Asiatic, malignant, or pestilential cholera, 
is « mneh more violent form of disease, and first be¬ 
came known in this country iu the autumn of 1831. It 
commonly comes on without any warning, and tlie 
jpetient is frequently a corpse in a few hours. The 
■ttack usually begins with sickness and purging •, tlie 
disoharge in this case not being bilious, biit a thin 
cdoartess fluid like rice-water, accompatiied with 
0 ( 1 ^ prostration of strength and cold clauiiiiy sweats. 
Ill: a short time dreadful cramps assail the extremities, 
end afterwards the abdomen and other parts of the 
iody ; the body becomes bent, the limbs twisted, the 
wCantehance cadaverous, the pulse almostiinpercepti- 
ihje, foe eyes sunken and surrounded by a dark circle, 
?foe|mtient sinks into a state of apathy, and, unless a 
fovcnralde ehange speedily takes place, he soon ex- 
jdtM. When reaotion takes place, the pulse gradually 
vCtBrot, the natural warmth of the body is restored, 
•ad the Spasms and difilctilty of breathing give way. 
Brsqusntly, hovrever, the reaction is accompanied by 
fovsr, closely resembling typhus, and which often 
-tenninctes fotsUy, in from four to eight days. As 
t»geetd» the treatment of this disease, the only advice 
Chat oma he giymt here is, to seek the aid of a medical 
man vrifoout ^lay. 

GxoirpBns, Aow'-drs*, in Bot., (* gen. of Alpai. The 
awst UBportKit spsetes is C. mepm, commonly called 
500 


which may result from either of two causes, viz., anti- 
cipafion or retardation; by anticipation when their 
construction assumes some note or notes of a succeed¬ 
ing chord (a chord not yet struck); by retardation 
when one or more notes are, by suspension, carried in 
to the composition of the saoceeding chord ;—the 
anomalous or equivocal chord, in which some interval* 
or intervals ore greater or lesser than those of the 
fundamental cliord;—and the transient chord, in which 
some intermediate notes are introduced to smootbeu 
the transition from one chord to another, which do 
not form any component parts of the fundamental, 
and cannot be justly culled either anticipations or 
suspensions. 

Cnoni!A,Aor-e’-o(Gr.cAore*a, adancing orjumping), 
in Died., is the name of a disease otherwise known as 
St. 'Vitus’s Dance, and eharaoteriied by convulsive 
motions of the limbs, as of a person dancing. Tho 
muscles of voluntary motion are no longer under tho 
complete control of tho will, and the power of walking 
or of using the arms or hands is impaired. It is com¬ 
mon to both sexes; but rarely attacks before tho ago 
of eight or after that of sixteen years. Those of a 
weakly constitution, or whose health has been impaired 
by confinement or improper nourishment, are chiefly 
subject to it. The great cause of it is a disordered 
stale of the digestive organs, producing a certaia de¬ 
gree of mental weakness. The patient is at first rest¬ 
less, irritable, fretful, and gloomy. After a time tbero 
come on irregular and involuntary twitchings of tho 
muscles: ho cannot walk steadily, or drags one leg 
after him ; the arms become affected, and the muscles 
of tho face, head, and trunk may become, at different 
times and in difi'ereut degrees, affected by it. This 
disease usually disappears under judicious treatment, 
or as the patient grows up; but oecnsionally it termi¬ 
nates in epilepsy, paralysis, or idiotcy. The proper 
mode of treatment is to restore the tone of the 
system by tonics, a nourishing diet, and frequent 
exercise in the open air, with occasional purgatives, if 
necessary, 

Choeus, kor'-us (Lat.), among tho ancients, denoted 
a number of singers and dancers employed on festiva 
occasions, and also in the performance of plays. During 
the most flourishing period of Attic tragedy, tho chorus 
consisted of a group of male and female perBonages, 
who remained on the stage as bystanders or spectators, 
and, during the intervals of the acting, chanted songs 
relating to the subject of the play. They sometimes 
even took part in the performance, by advice, comfort, 
consolation, or dissuasion. In early times it consisted of 
a great number of persons, sonietimes as many as fifty.* 
but it was afterwards limited to fifteen. The leader 
of the chorus was called cq^phmts, and sometimes the 
chorus was divided into two parts, which saog alter¬ 
nately. ’With the deelino of ancient tragedy, 
chorus also fell into disuse. In recent times soma 
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CSOKdSi itt JCui., ^htdeSi in its (general sonsfl, wthw, 
to•» composition of two, thVea. l'odr, ot morc^parts,: 
osob of which is intended to be sung by a piurality ot; 
voices ; or to tbe performers who sirif* those parts, and 
form what iscailed a cAorw*. or choral part of a hand. I 
Chosb, iftwMi {I'r.), «'Bnitiea atl'ihg; ““d a close in 
aeiiait » a thing of which a man has not the possession 
or actual enjoyment, but bas a right to demand the 
aame by action ; for property in tilings personal is of 
two kinds,—either »»possession, where a man has not 
only the right to enjoy, but also the actual enjoyment 
of the thing ; or else it is in acfioti, where a man lias 
only a bare right, without any occupation or enjoy¬ 
ment, the possession whereof, however, may be reco¬ 
vered by a suit in eijuity or action at law; from whence 
the thing so recoverable is called a thing or close in 
aetion; aqd although a debt or right of action may 
be assigned, the assignee cau only recover in the name 
of the assignor, except in cases of banliniptcy, where 
the law has given the power to the asaignee to deal 
with the debt or right in his own name as assignee, it 
being vested in him by operation of law. 

CuoPiWS, thoo-fm', was the name given to a party 
of royalist insurgents that appeared on the right bank 
of tbe Loire during the first French revolution. At 
first they were composed cltioUy of smugglers and 
other lawless persons; but they were s))oedilvjoined 
by peasants, priests, noblemeu, and others. 'I'hey are 
said to have taken their name from oneJean Cotte.rean 
or Chouaii.aleader of one of their bands, and who fell in 
an engagement on the 2nd of February, 1794. A s early 
as 1793, the marquis de laKoarie attempted to bring 
them to open insurrection ; but, in consequcnc^of bia 
arrest, tbe attempt fell to the ground. In the following 
year Jean Coltereau succeeded in this attempt, and, 
for a time, the Chouaminrie, as it was called, threat- 
eaed to imperil the security of France, and the guerilla 
warfare which followed gave employment to ns many 
as 60,000 regular troops. At length, partly by force 
and partly by negotiation, the movement was put down; 
and though Cliouamrcrie lias, on more than one occa¬ 
sion since, attempted to make its appearance on the 
banks of tbe Loire (as in 1799 and in 1814-15), it bas 
never again become formidable. 

Choooh, ithtiff (Sax. eeoqh), (Freffiliis tiraeutus), a 
.British bird, much resembling in size and lialiits the 
jackdaw; its colour, however, is in parts different. 
It is of a jet black over its upper parts, while the 
heed and neck feathers are tinted with purple. I'lio 
beak is bright vermilion, bent from (he base, and very 
etrong. The legs and feet are of tbe same colour ns 
the beak, and powerfully formed. Its length, when 
full grown, is about fifteen inches. Like tbe jackdaw, 
the cliough is easily tamed, and just as mischievous 
and entertaining when its domestication has been 
accomplished. 

CHErsTojtATirr, kre^-tom'-S-ihe. (Gr. chretfog, use¬ 
ful ; manthano, I learn), is a name sometimes applied 
in literature to a collection of useful pieces out of the 
best antbora. The analogous term anthology is usually 
limited to seleotious irom the poets, 

Chbxsi, Obubr Oh. (See TKMvtaiis.) 

Chbiss-Ciicrck Col.i.'EGit, Oxford, krM hhnrhh, 
owes its first foundation to Cardinal Wolsey, who, in 
1535, obtained from Clement VII. a bull for the sup¬ 
pression of twenty-two monasteries, the aggregate re¬ 
venues of which were estimated at nearly £2,li0(), in 
order to found and endow a college at Oxford, on tbe 
site of the priory of St. IVideswido. It was to have 
eoDsisted ol a dean, sub-dean, 100 canons, 10 public 
readers, 13 cbaplains, on organist, 13 clerks, dnd 13 
choristers, and was to have been culled tbe “ College 
tj'Secular Fricsts;" but afterwards, tbe name was 
changed to “Cardinal'a College.” Before its cotn- 

f letion, the cardinal had fallen into disgrace ; and in 
882 the society was refonnded by the king, under the 
title of "Henry VIIT.'s College.*’ In 1545 this was 
s^ain suppressed; and in the year following it was re¬ 
established under the name of the " Cathedral Church 
of Christ in Oxford,” fotrthe maintenance of a dean, 
6 canons, 8 ohaplainB^ a echoolmoster, an organist, 
e clerks, and 9 choristers, together with 100 students. 
Sv ordiuanoe of the commissioners, under 17 & 18 
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Viet, isd 81, the hUthber of osnons is lodneed to 6> , 

students to 80; Of which 28 are aeniait stoi}est8X*t«)l 
permanent tenure} and S3 junior ttudeots, of whow 
21 are to be eleeted from Westminster school, and holA 
their places for seyen years; tbe remaining 81 student* 
ships being open to all candidates who have not sues 
ceedod their eighth term from matricularion, and era 
tenable for five years. Every third junior studentship 
is to be given for proiicicucyin mathematics iwdfog 
proficiency in physical sciences alternately.-rltef. Civ* 
jord Univertity Calendar, 1S71. 

Cheisi-Cbosb Kow, hritte-kroe-re’, was the nam« 
given to the letters of the alphabet arriing«d in the 
form of a cross, and used in tlie instruction of ohli» 
dren. It is referred to in Shakspeare: *^And iroip 
the cross-row plucks the letter p.” 

Chbisman KNOwnaooB, SdciKTr fo* ise Fao- 
MOTIOK OP, an incorporated society for the educatte 
and religions instruction of the poor, supported by the 
members of the Church of England, and the oldest 
society of the kind in the kingdom. It was founded 
by the Bev. Hr. Thomas Bray in 1688, and was in* 
corporated in 1701, its objects being," (1) to promote ' 
and encourage the erecting of charity schools in ajl 
parts of England and Wales; (3) to disperse, both, at 
borne and abroad, bibles and tracts of reliirion; andL 
in general, to advance the honour of God and the good 
of mankind by promoting Christian knowledge, both 
at home and in other parts of the world, by the best 
methods that should ofier." These'objects the society 
ever has, and still continues to keep in view. Humcv 
rolls charity-schools have been established by it in oU 
parts of the country; large sums have been eiponded 
in behalf of missionary enterprises abroad; Siad blbio - 
•and tract distribution are largely carried on. The 
society annually expends about *100,000 in fttrtheF* 
anee of these objects. 

CnEisn.vir Namk. (Ace Hames.) . , 

i CuBisTiAsiTT lcri»f-eiln'-e-te (from Christ, Gr. 

I ChrUtua, the Anointed One), is that religion which was 
instituted by Jesus Christ, and whose doctrines at* con¬ 
tained in the boolis of the Old and Jfew Testaments. 
When the fnlneae of the time teas come ,—when the thxee 
great historical nations had each in its oto pecpliar Way 
co-operated in preparing the soil on which Christianity 
wastobeplantod,—^the Jewsonthe side ofthereUgiotMl 
element; the Greeks on the side of scienoe and arti 
the Romans, as masters of the world, on the aidfl of the 
political element;—then it wes that through Him; ana 
by the power of the Spirit that proceeded from Him— 
by the might of Christianity—all the threads of human 
development which had hitherto been kept opart were 
to be brought together and interwoven in one* web. 
Whilst, on the one band, the seed of divine truth out 
of which Christianity sprang was comnsunieated to 
reason by divine revelation; so, on the other hand, 
reason, iinfolding itself from beneath, had to learn hy 
ex|)erieneo, especially among the Greeks, bow fair, 
singly, and by its own power, it oould adyanon 
in tbe knowledge of divine things. The preparWidnS/ 
made by the previous development of the his^y 
of nations had been leading precisely to this ptnnt, 
and were destined to proceed just SO far in oroer ito 
admit of Christianity, the goal and centre-point of sdl. 
"We look upon CSristianity,” says Heander, "not 
as a power which bas sprung up out of tha. bidden, 
depths of roan’s nature, but as one which descended 
from above, when heaven opened itself anew to man’s 
long alienated race; a power which, ns both ifl its 
origin and its essence it is exalted above all that human 
nature can create of its own resouroes, was designed to 
impart to that nature a new life, and to change it in 
its inmost principles. The prime source of Uiis jmwor 
is He whose life exhibits to us the manifestation of I"— 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Bedoemer of mankind, when 
estranged from God by sin. In the devotion of fajia 
in Him, and the appriipriation of the truth wjwim 
He revealed, consists tlie essence of Cbrisri»l>»y- 
"But, although Christianity cannot be understood 
except as sorootbing which, being above nature esaft 
reason, is communicated tothem fromabighOT sourofc 
it stands, nevertheless, in necessary conuimtioiiw^w 
the essenoe of these powers and with tueir 
development. OiiierwiBe, indeed, it would. jiwW.:; 
fitted to raise them to higher perfoctmn, 
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WMild be uoaibio to eseI«i8« «^^ittfin «&08 ^)0a&elIL," 
«*!BiSs etnaneetioB coiisistis that whitcTW bas 

bf tikeir Creator beea implahtied hi the easenee of 
bniniia sature and reaaoni whaterer has its f^ound in 
tiieir and their deatiDation, can only attain to ita 
&H realisation by means of that higher prhieiple, such 
•s we seeit Mtually realised in Him who is its source, 
and in whom is expressed the original type and model 
after whinh hamanity has to strive. Ana accordiugly 
SMI discover abundant evidence of this connection when 
nm observe human nature and reason, and see how by 
^rtoe of this, their original capacity, they do, in their 
Idato ricd^dovelopment, actually strive after this higher 
Itrhieiple, which needs to be communicated to them in 
aader to their own completion." It is simply because 
ail oases where, by historical preparation's, the soil 
been rendered suitable for its reception, Chris- 
taaiid^ enters readily into al! that is human, and strives 
baaasimilate it to its own nature, and to imbue it with 
sis own spirit, that on a superficial view Christianity 
itself appears to be only a result produced by tbcpjint 
, aolion of the several spiritual elements it had drawn 
hoftether. And for the same reason it may also be 
Idt^ed for a while with the impure elements wiiicb it 
•ttraets by its influence, and so in its temporary’ mani- 
fcetctioni assume a shape whioli wholly resembles 
ttWm; bnt at last by its own intrinsic power it begins 

• pro^ss of purification, from which it issues refined 
anSi ennobled even in its outward form. J.n the history 
MTChristianity wo have the growth of that mighty tree 
which, springing up from the little grain of mustard- 
aeed, is destined to overshadow the earth, and under 
liie branches of which all nations are to find a safe 
lodging. We " survey a process of development in 
iritieh weoiirselves are still involved,—aprocess which, 
aaewing steadily onwards, not always in a straight line, 
biti through various windings, is yet in the end fur- 

. hhered Ity whatever ottempts to arrest its progress,— 

• OTocoss which, having its issue in eternity, constantly 
Iwlows the same laws; so that in the past, as it unfolds 

i 110(111 to opr view, we may sec the germ of the future 
whkh is yet to meet ns." The history of Christianity 
MMrally divides itself into two brandies,—the cn-lcrntd 
md internal, a.^cording as the events of which it is 
made up have happened to the Church frvim without, 
bgiiave Men transacted within its own body. To tlic 
Mcihal branch belongs, first of all, the history of i hat 
Tgiigimie faith which forms its lumd of union both in 
lla eiiietitiflo development and life in the memljers; 
w e nit , the character of the public religious exercises; 
■nd ^irdly, the form of government. To the external 
aeiatioue of the Church belong, first,its diifuaion, and, 
Mcoud,. its relation to other aBSoeiations, partieidurly 
state. In the treatment of the history of Oliris- 
the old systejm of division into centuries has 
•Mb lightly abandoned, and a division into epochs 
•dopted instead, though considerable difference of 
Mteioa exists as to determining the different epochs. 
I WMi idBr divides the period from the introduefion 
«f CbristiaMty to the Beformation into six epochs, 
eOTtpruing, (1) the first three centuries, or down to 
X9, (2) from the end of the Diocletian perse- 

MRiion t<) tlie time of Gregory the Great, bisho)) of 
Same {3J3 — 590) ; (3) from the time of Gregory 
*!#A0reat to the death of the emperor Cliaiiemague 
■'-* 814) ; (4) from the death of Chariemagntt to 
e Gregory vil. (814—1073),- (5) from Gregory 
/ to Boniface vIII. (1073 —1294) ; (fi) from 
»D«*faM Till. to the beginning of the ileformfi- 
The'history of each epoch is divided into four 
a eti B wiB:—(1) the relation of the Christian Church to 
tiMSWorid,its extension and limitation; (2) tfie Oliiirch 
wm^tutlun, Church discipline and schisms; (3) Chris¬ 
ty We and Christian worship; (4) Christianity appre- 
lieWled and developed as a system of doctrines. Dr. 
GWeeler dirtdes ecclesiastioal history into four periods : 
—fj) fiwnijthe introdnotidn of ChTistianity to the time 
•ITfCmiistaatine ((.«. till 324), when the acknowlcdgiilent 
flf ttie Church in the Boman empire was secured,—the 
ftrst development of the Church under external op. 
ipnesion ; (2) ftomtbe time of Constantine to the be- 
#iioiiig w the controversies concerning image-worship 
fa84—73f5),—thedevelopmentpfOhristiamtyastbepre- 
ytidiing religion of the state; (3) from the beginning of 
’:4itehniageeMitroTeixies to tlieBeformation (7^—^1517), 
:v'/, 602 
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ilopment of the Papacy pmvaitiog over tih« 
[ (4) since the time of the l^fonnaticm, the 


-*thei develo 
state; and ( . 
development of Protestantisin. The evidences in favour 
of the truth of Christianity are divided into extcnml 
and internal. The external evidences are those that 
tend to prove the authenticity and divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, and have been divided into direct 
and collateral. The diroef: evidences are such as agile 
from the nature, oousistenej, and probability of the 
facts, and from the simplicity, uniformity, eompetenoy, 
and fidelity of the testimonies by which they are sup- 
jiorted. The collateral evidences are either the same 
occurrences, supported by bentlien testimonies, or 
others which concur with and corrohorat.C tho history 
of Christianity. Its internal evidences arise either 
from its exact'conformity with tho character of God, * 
from its aptitude to the frame and cireumslunces of 
man, or from those superuatural oonvictiona and as¬ 
sistances which are impressed ou the mind by the im¬ 
mediate operation of tho divine Spirit. Tlie numerona 
sects of professing Ohristians have been thus elassiiled s 
—“ (1) The Latin, or Boman Catbolic Church, the ac¬ 
credited fuiih of which is embodied in the symbol of 
Pope Pius IV. and the Catccliism of the Council of 
Trent; (2) the Uasteru, or Orthodox Greek Chnrch, 
tire creed of which is defined in tho symbol entitled 
‘ The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and Apos¬ 
tolic Greek Church’ (Hi-12); (3) the luiti-llyzantiim 
Kasteni ohnrehes of'Armenia, Syria, K?ypt, and Chal¬ 
dea; (1) tho Protestant Lutheran chi relics bolding 
tho Confession of Augsburg (1630); (fi) tho Pro¬ 
testant churches hohiing the Gallic, Ifelvetio, and 
Hcigic Confessions; f(3) Wie Protestant Kpiscopsd 
ehurehes holding the Thirly-nino Artkio.? of tho An¬ 
glican church; and (7) the Protestant chun-hes ad¬ 
hering to the Westminster and Savoy Conibssions.”— 
{Conder,) Tho total number of prof'ei.'sing Cbristinn| 
is estimated at about 309,0tH),n(K), of which, jirobably, 
nearly one-half are Homan Catholics, about lt5,(X10,000 
belonging to the various sects of Protestants, and pro- 
balily a like number to the Greek chiircii. The prin- 
cipal points in tlie history and doctrines of Christianity 
will lie found noGeed under their proper heads in 
ditterent parts of tliis work. 

C’HittsiiAsr.s, Jfrut'-yane, are those who profess 
Christiaidty, or the religion of tlesus iphrist. {See 
CbniisTT.imTY.) The disciples, we are toid, wore 
culled Glirihtians first at Antioch. 

CiiuiRTiAKS OF St. Thojtas is a name applied to a 
people residing on the Malabar coast, in the south of 
India, and who profcs.i tijc Christian religion. The 
Portuguese niivigat'ii'.s, by whom they were first visited, 
repn^sent them ss professing to have received Chris- 
tiaiiitvfrom thr apostle Thomas, who is by some be¬ 
lieved to have carried the Gospel into India. Others 
regard tlie.n as tho descendants of a colony of Nes- 
torians; but the most probable conjecture is that they 
are an offshoot of tho ancient Christian cburahei in 
Persia, They Imve the episcopal form of government, 
and are said to acknowledge the patriarch of Antioch; 
their churches contain no symbols or pictures, except 
tho cross; their priests are allowed to marry, and they 
celebrate the Agapm. 

CniiisTiANs. or Tun Cjimstiait CoNNBcnoir, a 
Beet of Christians which arose in America in tho be¬ 
ginning of (he present century. They profess to re-, 
jeet all creeds and all sectarian distinotions, and, to 
receive the Scriptures as the only rule of faith Wwl 
|iractice, each member being at liberty to determine 
for bimsclf as to what is enjoined. They practise 
baptism by immersion and open communion, and the 
great majority of their members are professed Dhi- 
larian'-A Tbcir members are estimated at idiout ' 
‘!0:),l)O'I, and their ministers nt Oik). 

CiiMist'.MAS, l-riid'-iaSf (Ghriti, and Ang.-Sax. mae^ 
a holiday </r feast), a Ciiristian festival Observed in 
memory of the nativity of Christ, on the 2Sth of 
December. T)ie exact day of the nativity of Chelat •, 
has long fonned matter of' dispute; bnt it is gene- 
rally agreed that it Could not have been on the 
23ih of December, for on^ among several reaapne, 
(hat the sbepfaerds oould hot have been wahming 
(heir flocks iu the fields by night in the inidlie or 
the rainy season- Isaac Hewton' has mgBiiibae|y 
attempted to account for the choice of the ism Of Da- 
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.»pl»tt9e»%'»h*wio& tiJwt not GBly b tubsequetit bmiefitgitcrts. X|r 

tile feast SJf tbe Katiiri^, but KiMt *“• otl*«**» were xeee^ acranMateattf, the scbofattvhips )awe townW" 
orieiiuJI^ a*ed c»wJu»l poiat* of the year, »ad that soJidated and greatly improve in ▼«)<»! and HtfOkr 
the ibst Ohrietian calendar# having be«i ao^ arranged eerit the oollego oonsista of a moater, #teea f t ig c iw ifc. 
byinathoiDatioiaosattileaRnre.wereafterwsrdsadopted and twenty-nine scholars. The fellowehkw ond afliuiwii i 
% the CiudstiMis as th^ found them in the caJeiidor, ships are now open to sU theijDeeu's cnoject#, vhMih 
the main oliject being to have a Used time oi com- restriction or appropriation, 

meinoratioD appointed. Bo this aa it may, the 35th Chmsi’s Hosniat, loirnoir, was estuMislfed eMat 
of D^ember has been the day fixed upon for the com- the site of the 0rey i'riars’ monsstem in ternn;<«f9 
memorotion of the nativity from the earliest ages of charter granted by Bdward VI., 29lh lnno,1663,*M« 
the Church. The festivities that used formerly to hospital for poor IWtlierless children mid orphong, It 
chorooterise this period have now, in a great measure, is commonly called the HiueK:oat School, brom mii 
passed away. According to Polydore Virgil, the dress worn by the boys, whioh consists of t^blnedoBt 
English were remarkable for the festivities with which or gown, a yellow petticoat and stoclriagB, a rewnd 
they distinguished Christmas; and these are given at black bonnet or cap, a red leather girdle rontubthe 
ai oonsTderabre length in Brand’s “ Popular Antiquities.” waist, and a clergyman's bandromid the neok. b# 

‘ On the night of Cheistmas-eve, it was usual io light up 1(573 the niutliematical school was founded by Ot n i ^ ii g V 
candles of uuoommon sire, catted Christmas candles, H. for forty boys, who arc distinMished by abliilg* 
and to lay a log of wood upon the fire, colled aYule ontherightahoulder,ond ealled“King’Bboya.’' ili4M 
clog or Christmas block, to illuminate the tiro, and, as seqoently another fouudation was added by » Mta 
it were, to turn night into day. At court and in dis- Stone, the boys on which wear a badfiC: on the Idft 
tinguished families, an officer, under various titles, siioulder, and, from their number, are called , 

wa* appointed to preside over the revels. Stowe says. Twelvesand afterwards *' the Twos " were addodiisw ■ 
that in the feast of Christmas there was in the king's anotlier foundation. The governing body is oompaoed 
house, wiierever he lodged, a Lord of Misrule or Master of the mayor, aldermen, and twelve common coimell* ' 
of merry llisports; and the like had ye in the house men of the city of London, and contribntor# of 18009 
of every nobleman of honour or good worship, were each to the hospital funds, amounting in oil to amwiili* . 
he gpiritnai or temporal.” The mayor of London and of 600. Boys are admitted between the ages ot'oewaa 
each of the aheriffs had their several Lords of Misrule, and nine, and must leave at fifteen, nniess the^r: #0' 
The Puritans in England were very much opposed “King's boys” or Grecians, i.e, tu thehighestntMlk , 
to these cereraouies; and in Scotland, the Abbot of Formerly six, but now eight Grecians, are seed^ Asi 
Unreason, as he was tlicro called, was suppressed by various scholarships, to Oxford and Cambridge. 
act of jiarliament in 1555. Yule seems to have been right of presentation is vested in the governors, !iM>> 
originally a pagan festival, observed in ancient times lord mayor has two presentations aunnaHy ; eodaioi! 
among tiie Itomans, Saxons, and Goths, in eoroninmo- the aldermen one; and the other governors o»e-iatM(s!ilW 
ration of the turning of the sun and lengthening”of the three yciu-s. The fonndation-stone of the Ifew 'Hd* 
day, aud was afterwards kept up by the Christians, was laid in 182.5, and it was publicly opened in 
In a tract, entitled the “ Vindication of the .SolemiiTty the architect being the late Mr. 'James Shaw- A 
of theNulivilTofChriat,” byThoroasIVarmstry (Ki-M), branch school was established at Hertford io 16831#*', 
it is said, “If it doth appeave that the time of this the education of younger ohildren, boys as wdl 
festival doth comply with the time of the heathens* girks; the former being maintained and edocated «nt& 
*afer«iu!i», this leaves no charge of impiety upon it; they are capable of being received into the Lm^dow 
for since things are best cured by their contraries, it lios'pitul. The average nuiniair constantly maiatawiirti 
was both w isdomo and piety in the ancient Christians and edneated in both establishnients is about l,fiW 
(whose work it wa.s to cuiivert the heathens from snch (800 in London and 400 in Hertford), and the aaiiKiii 
as well as other superstitions and miscarriages) to revenue and expeuditure are each generally sihMsk 
vindicate suen times from the service of the Deviil liy £56,(KK). The New Hall of the hoapitai fronting Heiaa. 
appoyuting them to the more aolemue and especial! gate Street is one of the eliicf ornaments of tmi'ClIgrl. 
service of God." The custom of decking elmrches and Among the eminent men who have been ddneatM 
houses at Christmas with laurel, box, holly, or ivy, here are Camden the historian, Bishop Stillingfiesf^ 
appears also to liavo hceu copied by the Christiana liicbardson the novelist, S. T. Coleridga^ CkattM 
from their piigati ancestors. Lamb, and Iicigh Hunt. 

CiiMSTMiS-imx, is a small sum of money given to Chbomsibs, tro'-maitf (from ehromiiem).—Chieamtl 
servants andother.son the day after Christmas, which acid combines with bases to formthree classes of satts^-^ 
is hence called Hoxing-day. The practice was, nn- hacic, neutral, and aeid. Host of the ebromateasM 
doiihtedly, founded on the pagan custom of new- highly coloured. The most important are deaoribad 
year’s gifts; and, until roccutly. it had spread to snch under Cnnoiiic Acid, which ie«. 
an extent as to have become almost a national griev- Cbkomatics, iro-miH'-iki (Gr. ebrowa, oolonr; <#10, 
ance. Tradesmen scut their jonmcTmen and nppren- mmiil ikm), a term applied to that part of the seieiw* 
tioes to levy contributions on their customers, and of Optics whieh explains the properties apiiertaiMW 
they, on the other hand, bestowed boxes on the scr- to the colours of light. White: light consists^ of di^ 
vants of their customers. To the tradesman it was a fcrent-colourod rays, each endued with differwib 
pretence for lengthening out ids hill; to the master and degrees of refrangibility ; and the ditl'erant cohnm 
mistress for lowering the wages of their servants. In of bodies depend upon the power they have of ab* 
183(1 the secretary of state for foreign nfi'nirs issued a sorbing or reflecting certain coloured rays. A sao- 
oiroulor to the ditTerent embassies, requesting a dis- face that appears blue reflects that eolonr more tiuiii 
continuance of thccustumary Christmas-boxes fo tbe the others, which are absorbed ; a white surfaeC i«- 
messengers of the foreign departniKiit and others; and fleets all and ubsorbs none; while a black surBaan 
since that time the practice has very much decreased, absorbs all and reflects none. By ana^aing a ri^ of 
CantslMAS Cabols. (See Caboub.) solar liglit with a prism. Sir Ismio .Newton first de- 

CilMBTOUiSX, im-foZ'-o;/e (Gr. CAmfoa, Christ, and monstrated the unequal refrangibility of the yarioaa 
loyoe, discourse), is the doctrine of the person of coloured portions. He also concluded, from his expw- 
Christ; a term applied to such treatises as those of riments, that white light oonsists of seven oolow«,-v- 
Owon, Ncander, Hengstenberg, aud IJorner, whicli red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet* 
piofess to expound whatis taught ill Scripture respect- tlicso he called the primary coloura. According *• 
jug tbe person of Christ. _ Sir David Brewster, there are only three prinwiw 

CHBtsi'OtJiOBr, krte-tof-o-ri (Gr., Chriat-benrers), colours,— blue, yellow, and red. A theory has reeen^ 

* a name sometiiaoa given to Christians in the ca.rly been propounded, that eolonrs are the results,of tw 
Ohnrch to denote the ooiuinunion that exists between ini-xturc of white light with shade. (See LlOBlV 
Christ and the Chiirob. tics, Spuctbum. - 

Canisi’s CpnmoE, CAMnniDeB, was founded in CiiBoMnlKoK-o»B,orCHBOMi*K,kri»se,animp<wtiTO ; 
IfiOS, by Lady MargareG^couutess of liichiuond end ore of ehrominp, from whieh are oblained theawww 
Berby, mother of Henry VII., for a muster, twelve cliromino usetl in cpmnierce. Tlmminerm, wawnnat^ 
fellowa, and forty-seven soholara. Edward VI. added sists of protoxide iliron and sesquioxide of onromwiljy : 
feUewslup and three scholarships, and several is reduced to powder, fused in a reverherartory tuippw 
S03 ‘ 
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'witJbi Imlf itt wmebt of oitrc, «a^«t«iTed 
Zo mwimer the ehtromimn i« ooe-varted into obro- 
inato Of |>otBW, XIm mdas in ^iMolved oat with hot 
tr^t4», Wid the tSioa lutd olaaiina »i« incecipitated bf 
toiBO stroo^ »eid, ybioh at tbe mme time coaTerts the 
neutral obromote into the acid bichromate^ 

CnaoUH Ocsen, a minetai oonBisting chiefly of 
otide of chromiam, found in floe yeUowiBh-green 
mascce; which we gejierally so mixed up with the 
rcMdc fn which it k found, that it is impoasiDle to sepa- 
, rate them except by Chemical means. 

Chbokb, daxjrQK.—‘Dichromate of lead, which is of 
a wpicndifl braoge*coloui, is obtained by adding to a 
ahltttion of nitrate of lew a solution of chromate of 
hotwh, to ' Which an equivalent of hydrate of potash 
has been added. It is obtained of a still more brilliant 
etflour by fusing together five parts of nitre and one 
part of chromate of lead. Chromate of potash and 
diebComate of lead are formed, and the former salt is 
removed by wasbing. 

Dbrowb Yantow, a yalnablo pigment, made by 
^Weeipitating a salt of lead with bichromate of potash. 
'It is much used on account of its brilliant yellow 
etdoar^ 

CXBottTO Acid, kro'-mih (CrO,).—This acid occurs 
in natcive in combination with lead as chrome yellow, 
and with iron as chrome iron-ore. It is prepared by 
adding one measure of a warm saturated solution of 
biehromate of potash to one and a half of concentrated 
anlphuric acid. The acid is added in smalt portions at 
a time, the solution being allowed to cool between 
each addition. Chromic acid crystallizes out, and 
bisulphate of potash remains in solution. The crjrstals 
of chromic acid must be removed with a platinum 
knife, and set to drain in a funnel stopped with as¬ 
bestos. They must not be heated or brought into con¬ 
tact with organic substances. As soon as the greater 
pwt of the eulphurio acid has drained away, the 
Crystals are dissolved again and recrystallized under 
the air-pump. Chromic acid crystallizes in fine red 
needles, which are very deliquescent, and soluble in 
water. Although chromic acid is one of the moat 
powerful oxidizing agents known, it is easily decom¬ 
posed by light and organic substances. When absolute 
alcohol is poured on crystals of chromic acid, the 
former ia oxidized with sufficient energy to cause com¬ 
bustion, the chromic acid being reduced to sesquiozide 
of Chromium. Sugar and other organic suDstances 
bava the same power of decomposing chromic acid. 
OhromiC acid bears great analogy to sulpburic acid. 
iBoth these acids are isomorphous; they are both 
taonobasio, and th^form an acid and a neutral salt. 
Ilk* most useful of these componnds of chromic acid 
fo the bichromate of potash, which forms fine rod 
tabulw crystals, which are anhydrous, and remain nn- 
chhoged by exposure to the air. Bichromate of potash 
dusolVea in ten parts of cold water, the isolation 
luwilig a flue red colour and an acid reaction. The 
ohicmate is easily formed from the bichromate by 
neatraliaing its solution with carbonate of potash, and 
oryetalUeiue. Both the chromate and the bichromate 
are cxtecsively used in dyeing and calico-printing. 

; Biclznnnate of potash is employed in conjunction with 
Wofobarie acid in the laboratory as an oxidizing agent, 
OM Ih bommeree in the same manner in bleaching 
■pana oil- Yhe bichromate of ammonia is used in 
pbdfogrWhy. Bxoept the chromate of lead, which is 
^ssmdbea under CaaouB Yeli.ow, the other chro- 
ni^ii.iKid bichromates are unimportant. 

4^*OStlvU, Iiro'-mi-unt (Gr. chroma, colour),—sym- 
bi4> OiV equivalent SS'27, spec. grav. 6'9,—a pretty 
race eluent, first shown to be a metal by Vauquelin, 
iU'-ifP?- Its most important ore is the chrome iron- 
olClte^ a compound of protoxide of iron and sesquioxide 
. of ebnaiiaium. Tt is also found as chromate of lead, 
fom^biCh mineral Vauquelin first obtoined it in the 
. metsfUiC stete.: Toefl'eot its reduction, oxide of chro- 
tniaih is iirtimately mixed with powdered^ cdiarcoal, 
mud hmde into is paste with oil. I t is then introdueed 
. into a erueible fined with charcoal, and carefully luted 
dcwni. Ti^ wh^e is exposed to the action of a power- 
M wmd-fomiaee for severid hours, and an impure 
mixture of carbon and chromiumjs formed in the 
onmible. H, Premy has lately saocfcded in procuring 
dtfominia in the form of cubical metallic masses, by 
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passing foe vapour sodium over foe aesquiexida 
heated to foduess. By heating sesqaiohloride nf Chro¬ 
mium with potassinm, a ^rey metaUicpowderisfoxined- 
which consists of chromium in an nllofoopie eondition, 
Chromiam is a light-grey metal, very brittle, aoto* 
volatile, and non-magnetio. As might be inferrsd 
from the difficulty with which it is redoesd, ohrominm, 
iu the metallio state, has not yet reoeived any uaefol 
application. Its oxide and many Of the ehromatei 
have received useful applications in calico-printisg 
and China-painting. The manufacture of biohromato 
of potash M very important, not less than 1,600 tons 
of chrome iron-stone being annually imported flrom 
the United States and Korway, to be converted into 
this useful salt. 

CaKoHiuu, CHLOBinss OP.— There are two jMn- 
oipal chlorides of chromium,—the »rofocAZorKff, Or01, 
and the cesiuichloride, Cr,01,. The former is formed 
by passing a dry current of hydrogen over the sesqui- 
culoride heated to redness; hydrochloric acid is given 
oT, and the protochloride remains in the form of a 
white powder, soluble in water, with which it forma 
a bluish-green solution that rapidly absorbs oxygen 
from the air .—Sengmchlnride chromium is formed in 
beautirul transparent plates of the colour of peach- 
blossoms by passing a current of dry chlorine over a 
mixture of sesquioxide of chromium mixed with char¬ 
coal contained in a porcelain tube heated to redness. 
Being volatile, the aesqoichloride condenses at the cool 
end of the tube in the beautiful form just described. 
Thus prepared, it is quite insoluble in water and acids. 
Solution of sesquiohloride of chromium is prepared 
from the hydrated sesquioxide by. dissolving it in 
hydrochloric acid. Tbesulntioo, on evaporation,yields 
green crystals, containing two equivalents of hydro¬ 
chloric acid and ten equivalents of water. It is a 
singular fact, that only two-thirds of the chlorine con¬ 
tained in the solution of this salt is precipitated by 
nitrate of silver. A violet chloride may be formed by 
precipitation from the violet sulphate by chloride of 
barium, from the solution of which the whole of the 
chlorine can be precipitated by nitrate of silver. 

Chbohicji, OxtDBB OP.— Chromium forms several 
compounds with oxygen, of which the most important 
are four:—Protoxide, CrO; sesquioxide, CCjO,; chro¬ 
mic acid, CrOj; perohromio acid, Cr,0 ,.—Protoxide 
of chromium can only be obtained iu the state of hydrate 
on adding caustic potash to a solution of the proto¬ 
chloride. It absorbs oxygen with great avidity, de¬ 
composing water and setting free the hydrogen, be¬ 
coming converted into a hydrated intermediate oxide. 
The protoxide of chromium forma a doable sulphate 
with sulphate of potash, closely corresponding to the 
doable sulphate of iron and potash in form and com- 
jiosition. iPhe crystals are of a fine purple colour.— 
Seequioxide of chromium is obtained as a greyish- 
green hydrate, by boiling with alcohol a solution of 
bichromate of potash acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
The alcohol seizes half the oxygen of the ebromioaoid, 
leaving the sesqoioxide free to form a sulphate with 
the siuphuric acid. On the addition of ammonia, a 
bulky gelatinous greyish-green precipitate of hydrated 
sesquioxide is produced, which, when dry, contains 
ten equivalents of water. In the hydrated condition 
it is readily soluble in acids, forming salts which do 
not crystallize. These salts, like the oxide, exist under 
several conditions, each condition'giving rise to d^- 
similar properties. As this subject is rather com|ffi- 
cated, the reader is referred to the article IsDliEalSM, 
where the subject is fully treated. The anhydrous 
green oxide is not decomposed by heat; hence it is 
great use in china- and enamel-painting. It is generally 
prepared for this purpose by exposing chromate of 
mercury to a red heat. The difficulty wifo which this 
oxide is decomposed by ordiuary chemical re-agents has 
rendered it useful as a pigment for printing bankers’ 
cheques and other important documents; buta^eat 
objection to its use is the fact of its being so hard that 
the pens used for writing upon drafts printed by it are 
speedily worn out. Oxide of chromium is the colouring 
matter of the emerald, pyrope, greenstone, and ofoef 
minerals.— CArcmic acid has Already been oonsidered, 
under that head .—Perchremie acid is formed by adding 
an aqueous solution of peroxide of hydrogen to'foiro- 
mic acid. The liquid assumes a deep-blue colour, bat 
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batrover, tlie aolatioi) i» AjjiWUid with etber^ tbs per- 
ciiroiBio :M>id u lerfeted wtboot deeoinpoKHon, end 
nrnv be luede to fomprell^ steble ««Jti wUb ammonia 
WM certain oreatiio bases. Strw'g acids decompose 
these eslts, setting free the bine perehromie acid. 

CaaoKic, iron'-ifc (Gr. chfonog, time), a term ap- 
‘pUed in medimne to sncb diseases as are of long dura¬ 
tion, as contradiatingnUbed from acute ,—those that 
eoon terminate either in reeoTery or death. 

C)HBOirioi.B, Jcnnit.i.kt (Gr.), denotes a history in 
which the events are narrated in the order of time, 
it 18 nearly synonymous with annals, the only distinc¬ 
tion between the two being, that chronicles are gene¬ 
rally more fall and connected. The term is now seldom 
s nsed except in speaking of our old English histories; 
as SoHntned^t Chroniele, Stoa’s Chronicle. It is some¬ 
times taken as the name of a newspaper; as the Morn, 
inn Chronicle. 

OHBot»ici.J!S, the name given to two books of the 
Old Testament standing thirteenth and fourteenth in 
onr English version. In the Ilbbrew they are called 
Sooke of liaya, i.e. diaries; and in the SeptuaKiut 
thinffi omitted, or supplements, from their being in 
some ineasnre supplementary to the books of Kings 
which precede tfaoni. The first nine chapters of the 
Erst hook contain a great variety of genealogical 
tables, beginning with Adam, which must have been 
very valuable to the Jews after their return from the 
captivity. The more ancient are so obscure as to be 
hardly intelligible unle8.s collated with the Pentatcueli. 
The more modem are the most perspicuous; but even 
they are not complete. Nothing is to be found of the 
tribes of Dan or Zebulon; that of Benjamin is twice io- 
trodueed; Judah is pretty copious; and the register of 
David’s descendants runs down to the end of the 4tb 
century before Christ (by some believed to be a later 
addition). The genealogieJ'or the priests and Levites 
are given moat in detail, and terminate with the de¬ 
struction of J erusalem. 

CH»OKOQBAM,fcro'-«o-gn!m {Gi. chronoa, and gramma, 
a letter), is applied to a verse or sentence, certain 
letters of which are in larger obaracter-s than the rest, 
to denote the date of the event to which it relates. 

Chrowogbai'H, kro'-no.grSf (Gr. ckronoe, time; 
ifrapho, 1 write), is an ihstrument devised by Mr. 
iBenson, the watchmaker, for taking the time of races. 
It is used on all occasions where it is essential to 
obtain the rate of speed with perfect accuracy. It 
consists of an ordinary qnick-traiu movement of a 
lever watch, on a scale sufflciently large to carry the 
hands for an 8-inch dial, aod with the addition of a 
lone seconds hand, which traverses the dial, instead 
of being, as usual, just above the figure VI. The 
peculiarity of the chrunograph consists in this seconds 
hand and the mechanism connected witli it. The hand 
itself is donl)lc, or formed of two distinct hands, one 
lying over the other. The lower one at its extreme 
end is famished with a small cup, or reservoir, with 
a Diinute orifice at the bottom. The corresponding 
extremity of tlie upper hand is bent over so as to rest 
exactly over this puncture; and the reservoir having 
been 'filled with ink, of a thickness between' ordinary 
writing-fluid and printers' ink, the chronograph is 
ready for action. The operator, who holds lightly 
grasped in his hand a stout string connected with the 
mechanism peculiar to this instrument, keeps a steady 
look-out for the fall of the starter's flag. Simulta¬ 
neously, therefore, with the start of the race, the 
string he holds is pulled by him, and, at the same 
moment, the upper liand dips down through tlie reser- 
voir in the lower, and leaves a little dot or speck of 
ink upon the dial. This is repeated as the horses pass 
the winning-post, so that a lasting and indisputable 
record is afforded by the dots on the dial of the time— 
exact to the tenth of a second—which is ocenpied in 
running the race.—Eef. Meohanict’ Magazine, vol. xv. 

ChboAoloot, kro-nol'.e-je (Gr. ehronoa, time, and 
hoot, discourse), the acieuce which treats of the 
vifritm divisions of time, distinguishing its several 
parts,—such as centuri^ or ages, years, months, 
vrMks, d»s, hours, &c., and of the order of the sne- 
eewiioa of events. 

CSKOxoKBVns, kro.nam'.e.ier (Gr. mronoa, time; 
•nfron, a measure), literally auy instruinent for mea- 
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•nring time.) the term is, however, gene 
to those time-meainrera wWeh are used lb? i„ , , „ . 
ing the lohgitiide at sea. The meobamiem it aeeehtinHg' 
the same as that of an ordinary wateh, but'the JUn 
ia greater. In the construction of snch olnmnoaMMin' 
special precautions are taken to allow Ibr ohaiiiA'qf 
temperature and other causes of derangement. 
Hoaotooy.) 

CHBXSAiiis. (See IssncT TitAWsronuATioitSi) 

Chbtsawctbiujm. (<See CoBTUBtrsax.) 

Ckkxsobabaih!*, kri.io.bai.lai'-ne.e (Gr. ehmtae,: 
gold; baianoe, a nut), in Bot,, a snb-ord. of the Wt. 
ord. Itotaneee. The plants betonging to this diyhdoit 
are trees or shrnbs, principally natives of the ti^yneul. 
parts of America aod Africa. Many of them produce 
otlible drupaceous fruits. Thetypioslgen. Ckrysotdhi- 
iiM* includes two valuable fruit-trees. C. Jeneo yields 
the cocoa-plum of the West Indies; and in Brasil the 
roots, bark, and leaves are preacribed against djarrhehn 
and other similar maladies, C. luUvs yields a fruit 
which is eaten in Sierra Leone. 

CBBYsorin-t,i,OM:, kn-no-fil'-lum (Gr. ckmaan, wld; ■, 
phulloii, a leaf), iti Hot., a gen. of Iropical trees belpn^ 
mg to the nat. ord. Sapotacca. The species C, Caimlo 
yields a delicious fruit known as the star-apple, 0, 
Buranktim famishes the astringent baTkoallea Monesiaf 
hark, which has been much employed in rrance and 
Germany. This bark contains an acrid principle ctdled 
which is analogous to »«po»f«e. 

Cbetsoiype, kria'-eo-tipe (Gr. cArwsos, gold; 
impression), a process in photography invented 1^ Sir • 
John Hersehel, in which pictures are produced by 
rocBus of aramonio-citrate of iron and chloride 'm 
gold. (Nee PhotoGBABHI'.) 

Cnnn, Uhub (Aiig.-Sax.) (Zcaeijew* cepkaln*), of the 
same genus with the roach, dace, bleak, &e. It is 
plentiful in many of the’rivers of England and of tho 
south-west of Scotland. The chub rises freely 'at 
a variety of 
baits, — slugs, 
grassliopncra 
cockchafers, _ 

and humble ft 

bees among 
the number. 

The best place 
to fly-fiali for 
chub is closo 
under over¬ 
hanging trees, 

by the sides of , «• 

streams, or against piles or other places that offer 
ready shelter. The chub spawns in May, and cornea 
into condition again about the end of .Tune or begin¬ 
ning of July. It bites freest, and is in the best condi¬ 
tion for bottom-fishing, between the middle of October 
and November. The colours of the cbnb are blne-hliiwfc 
on the upper part, silvery white below; cheeks and 
gill-covers golden yellow. Weight seldom axoet^ng 
five pounds. Is not coneidered a great dainty. 

Chobcb, fsiKrfafc (Ger. Krcke, Dan. itwfee, Scotch 
kirk), is gonerally supposed to be derived from tho 
Greek kitriakon, belonging to the Lord; tram kienof. 
Lord. In its widest siguiTlcation, the term Ohnroh la 
applied to the whole collective body^ of those wiho 
proress to be followers of Jesus Christ, wd hence 
denominated by ancient writers the Catholic Or Uni¬ 
versal Church, The assembly of the faithful upon 

earth is sometimes called the church MiKfcnl; as dis¬ 
tinguished from the church triumphant, the faithful 
already in glory. In a more limited sense the term la 
applied to a body of Christiana differing in its coosw- 
lution, doctrines, and usages from the 
Roman Chnroh, Greek Chnrcb, 

In another sense it is »ppli®'i to the whole OMUttan 
oommaniky of a conntiy, or to the established re^on 
of a country; as the Gallic Church,^Cbnreho^nig 
land, Chnro'h Of Scotland. In a shll mor«^W»tj« 
sense it is applied to a particular ^ 

Christians, who associate together and 
the institutions of Christ with their 
and ministers. It also signifies the *>"'**^6 
Christians assemWe for the worship of God. 

Chcbch, in AAh., the name given to a bnttd^ 
especially set apart for the worship of 0od. Tftn 
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aft«r vbitih ]niBe{p«}fy bo3t are 

tff'the Jdd Ibiimaa bgriUea (m Basctiu), attd 
the ttnOtfam plan adopti^ in lijraantiae nrobiteetnre, 
fftw SttAtaram Ancsitnnsimn.l Ohurohee «r« di¬ 
vide into Are ciatan ^>->lv ;MetK>]^litan eburches, or 
t1ie|irinci|rid cbnmhea in ibB wes of arobbitihopB $ 2. 
Oatnedxnl irfmatoliBs (*«« Ca3:ke»»ai.) j 3. Collegiate 
ebviniies, or cbatcbes that have a chapter of osnona, 
but no bHdipjtl 4. Conreotual chnrohes, or churches 
attached b> a tiumaateiy under the superintendence of 
•n hhhot S'and 5. Parish chnrches. The first four 
tfiasOM aje mcnre ornate in character, and are con- 
aidOrahly lar^r than the fUlh, and have numerous 
■Ohnp^ and aides attached, which, are not to he fonnd 
idvinpsfiidli church. The cathedral church, so called 
liMm^ It contains the throne of a bishop, which has 
iMSen deseril>ed in n preceding article, may ho talmu 
•aihe general type of these four classes. The parish 
dlmndi,particularly those built prior to the dote of the 
B<(forma.tiou, is generally built in the form of the Latin 
Anns, with the noTc niuchionger than the arms, form- 
0 fliK die transepts and choir, or chancel. Those of the 
XSSh eeiitniw are, for the most pai-t, bnilt in imitation 
the old Greek temple, a style utterly unauited to a 
'Christian church ; but in the lOth century, a tendency 
■in shown to imitate the purer Byzantine form of church 
nsnfiiitectare, and to build the churches more in ac- 
nn^ance with the form of the Greek cross, in which 
4he nave, transepts, and chancel, are of equal Icngili. 
^nieprincipal park of our old parish churches belong to 
"Ihe Anglo-JTorman, Barly Perpendicular, and Deco- 
wted forms of English architecture. At the west, end 
.■tande a missive tower with a belfry, huttregsed and 
finished with battlements and pinnacles; but some- 
■thnes the belfry is in a tower built on arches at the in¬ 
tersection of the arms of the cross, which is often sur- 
JBOnnted by a spire. The body of the chorcli consists I 
of a nave, separated .from the side aiale.s by rows ofj 
pillars. The priucipal entrance is generally on (he 
oonth side. The transepts are snudl, and in some 
ohnrehes there are none, or only one small transept (in 
Abe south side, and one aisle to the nave. The eUiincel 
•» separated from the nave by a screen carved in wood. 
The communiou-tablo stands at the east end of the j 
(Aanoel, inclosed by rails. The vestry is usimlly found i 
on the north side of tlie chancel, and the reading-desk i 
lanfi: pulpit before the screen in the nave, somet imes on 
the north side and together, and at other times, one on 
•ipfeer side of the central passage running through the 
■^fireh. The font stands at the west end, opposite the 
nonth porch. There is a gallery at the west end of the 
■aajority of churches for the choir and organ, if there 
one. The nave and aisles are usually divided into a i 
Wianber of pews, resembling loose boxes; but these are 
•radnally being removed, and long low pews, or open | 
benches, are substituted for tlieiii wherever tim in-1 
tenor of a church has been beautified and restored. I 
*The windows consist, for the most part, of lozenge- i 
panes in oasement-ligbts, set in stone mulllons. | 
Ont/BQU, Gnisxs. {Sen Gbebk Chuhch.) ' 

dabBcn ov Ek-glakd. (Sec Anglo-Catholic! : 

.iCHUBOB.) .. 

CauBiEH bn Bostb. (See Komah CATHOLictoK.) i 

CHTtnCH OF ScOTLAlrt. (&e8COTt.AN»,CHnaCH OV-l ! 
dBUBCnljiG OS’ WoMBN, tiihuHnk'-iaq, is a public j 
nnd solemn acknowledgment enjoined by the Church i 
Ao lib ihade by a mother, after childbirth, of the ^ 
liJnssing that has been vouchsafed to her. It doubt- ! 
loss owes its origin to the Jewish rite of purifieiition j 
onjiAned by Moses, and complied with by the Blessed i 
'Virgin } 'l)Ut it is not regarded by the Church us a 
pombation, but os a thanksgiving to God for a mer- 
oiftil dnlfveraBce. The office i.s of great antiquity, 
.and M .ibnnd jn the ritual both of the Western and 
BWj^n ehurchee, 

QlteiiOH-nATHa. Taxes and Batbs.) 
&triw!SEWAKnKirs,teA«ri!sA-«>«Mr',deji*,forinerlycalled 
•hurOb-revea, or cecfesiic guardimi, are the guardians 
tnr heeporB of the church, and the legal representatives 
body of the parish. They are chosen annually 
pili^e parson and hk parishioners, according to the 
'i||p|huB of tlia plaoe, tma their duties are to look after 
SpAehnrch, ohornhyMd. ohureh revenues, &o.to ob- 
iStte (h« behaviomr of the parishiwera with regard to 
an«di foidts M come under the junAdietaoo of the ecole- 
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.einstioal bmm j to tshe care that none preaifii witbont 
a license, Ac. They cmistitule » kind nf oorporatiunt 
and are enabled to sue And tobO Aued at law, 

CirtrBcKTABD, t$lu»rMi,'-yard, is thO; grOubd adv 
joining to the chnrch, in which the dead ara hniied^ 
(See Bvxiai..} 

Cin7(ao8YAna Bsstle. (Sec BtA»B.) 

CaoTNEE, Uhut’-me (its Indian name), a condiment 
very largely consumed in India ud Great Britain- 
Tberc are many varieties of chutnec, but it generally 
consists of a co^onud of mangoes, capsicum or eliu- 
lies, and lime-juice, flavoured with garlic and eschalots. 
Several native fruits, such as tamarinds, are oftem 
added to Bast-Indian chutneo. 

Chyle, HU (Gr. chalot, juice), is the milk-like fluid 
which is formed by the act ion of the bile ond pancreatic 
juice upon the chyme in tlie duodenum, and absorbed 
by the lacteal vessels. The use of the chyle is to sup¬ 
ply the matter from which the blood is formed and the 
waste of the living organs repaired. {See Dioebtioh,) 

Cbyub, kitae (Gr. ckumoe, juice), is the ingested 
mass formed by the action of the stomach upon the 
food, and which passes from the stomach int > the dno- 
denum. (4Ve Digeswoh.) 

CiBOBiuK, ei-bor'-i-fim, was a name originiilly given 
to the husks of an Egyptian bean, and civine af terwards 
to be applied to the canopy witli which the altar was 
covered. The term is also applied to the pyx or box 
in which tho ho.st is preserved. 

CiBOTIUM, ai-ho'-te-tim, in Bot., a gen. of ferns, 
nat. ord. Eitiers, including several species which pro¬ 
duce silliy hairs uscl'ul to man. The styptic called 
penawar, which is often used in Holland and Germany, 
consists of the fine hairs fropi the caudex of C. liweo- 
meU, the “ Scythian lamb ” of old wr iters. These hairs 
are inrported front Sumatra, and ar(j sometimes em¬ 
ployed for stuffing cushions. Similar hairs arc brought 
Iroin the Sandwich IsiandA, and are known under tho 
name of ptdu. Three diU'erent species are said to yield 
pulu. 

Ctcada, te-Jcai'-dd (Lat., grasshopper), a, gen. of 
inscels of the ord. Ilemiplera, common in tropical and 
warm temperate regions, and remarkable for tho loud¬ 
ness of the sounds they emit. Tho organs that produce 
these shrill sounds consist of membranes and fibres 
connected with powerful ruuscles, and situated on tho 
under-side of tlie abdomen. The largest insect of this 
gtmus does not exceed an iT‘.:h in length i yet it is 
asserted that they miiy be heard in tho etill night at a 
distance of at least half n mile, and that the sound they 
emit is like grinding a knife on a whet.stone, 

CiCATHtZATiON, Kilc‘-a-tri-:^ai'-shun {LaI, eieatrieo, I 
heal ujj), is a ttrrn in Siirg., applied to the healing or 
skinning over of an ulcuT or broken surfotso of the skin. 

Cicj-.it, «■' ser (from Gr. kihie, strength, in rofcreuco 
to its qualities), in Bot., a gen. of plonts belonging to 
tho nat. ord. Legumiucste, eub-ord. JPa.pUionaceee. C. 
ariefimm, a native of the eonutries around the Mcdi- 
terrimcan, prodnees (he edible seeds called chick-peas. 
These are extensively used as food, either boiled or 
roasted, and ere tlie most common parched pulse of 
the East. The herbage nll’ords a nutritious iood for 
cattle. 

CiCKiioT.'E, ftiftU-e-ro'-ne, a name first given in Italy 
to t)io.s(» persons that act as guides to strangers in 
showing tiicni the sights of Uoine and other cities. Thn 
term is said to bo derived Iroui Cicero, and to have 
been given to them on account of their great ganaility. 
The word has now come into general use, and Is applied 
to any one who points ont the interesting objects of tt 
town to strangers. 

CicHouiC'it, ai-kar'-e-ttm (Lat.), in Bot., a gen. of 
plante behiiigiiig to tho nat. ord. Conijiosila. The 
species C. iidgfma \» the wild chicory or succory, » 
plant indigenous to thia and many other countries of 
Ivuropc, having numerous beads of bright-blue hand¬ 
some flowers. It i.s extensively enltivated for the sake 
of its roots, which are sliced, roasted, and ground, to 
form the chicory of the shops, which is sold as aajih- 
stitiitefor, or more frequently as an addition to, |^oun A 
oofl'co. Kearly 1(XI,0(X),000 lbs. are annually consiiinM 
in Europe. Much of the tifhicory used in Britain is «f 
home iprowth; but still more is imported in Ac raw 
state from Holland and other parts of the can^nents 
Though so extensively used instead of coffee, ohieory 
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to* Mt dfljree t)b« iwooSwex^Unij', 

•oot]itine> And hattger^teying wtipetti«i of fhatudo^ 
•bte product. The freah irooriliii beea eraployod in 
medHhnefo'prodheeidmiief meota to tboae produced 
by the denoelhab i<oot, (/See Ti.»*xiCB*i.) - A hlue 
dye may he prepared from the leares, C. JEadiva iathe 
iparden eucoory orendirei the leaves of vrhichf when 
blanrfied, form a wholesome salad. 

CtciapxtisJ!. (See TiaBB-BaKrtss.) 

ClorsBEo, t,»%$-tthizi-he-o (Itol., a mlknt), is a term 
applied to a class of persons in Italy who constantly 
attend upon married ladies. In the higher ranks of 
eooiety it was formerly the cnstom for every married 
lady to hare her cicisbeo, who escorted her in her 
walks, and accompanied her to private parlies and 
public amusements. The paractioe baa now almost 
entirely disappeared. 

Cicvra, H-iiu'-ta, in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. UmiMifertr. C. virona, the wiiter- 
heoilOck, or cowbanc, is a common indigenous plant 
of a highly poisonous nature. C. maculnta, a native of 
America, htis very poisonous roots, which, from having 
been mistaken for uiose of harmless VMbeUiferm, have 
not BBfrequently led to fatal results. 

Cm, Did (Arab, seiii, lord), is the name of an epic 
imemof the Spaniards, celebrating the exploits of their 
great national hero lloderigo Dias, commonly called 
the Cid. The poem is supposed to have been writteu 
inthclStbor i;ith century, but nothing is knos'n of 
its author. ' ' ■ ■ • • • 

CjlMtit, or Otbib, «!'-rfer (Fr. cirfre), the expressed 
and fermented juice of apples. The apples are thrown 
into a circular stone trough, and brniscd by a heavy 
round stone turned by horses, until the whole are 
reduced to a pulp called "must." The must is then 
spread upon a haircloth, several of which are piled 
together and placed under a screw press ; the screw is 
turned slowly, and the juice exudes, flowing into a flat 
tub; from this it is poured into casks placed in a 
position where there is a free current of air. The 
liquor ferments, and the clear cider is drawn ofl‘ from 
time to time: this is again racked until it is perfectly 
clear. The fermentation of cider is a very dilfleuit 


where the above method of pressing is adopted, and 
in Devonshire, where a screw press of rnde form is 
employed. Cider requires great care in keeping, 
being apt to turn sour, and has lately fallen into dis¬ 
use on account of great quantities of " doctored 
sour cider having been retailed fay dealers and pnbli- i 
cans. Cider is also made in Monnandy, Belgium, and 
Germany. A powerful spirit is obtained from cider 
by distillation. — K«f. Cidtivnthn of Orchards and 
Mahiiifi of Cider and Perry, by Falkner. 

CissR MiirupACTPBE.' {See Tobacco Manpfac- 
TttBK.) 

ClUDX!, (Lat.), is a name given in Anat. 

to the eyelid or eyelash; and hence the term ciliary 
is applied to the arteries, glands, Ac., belonging to 
the eyelids. 

CiNcnoiTA, sin-ko'-na (named after the Coimtess 
del Oinohon), in Bot., the typical gen. of the nat. ord. 
Cinekonaeek. The plants ot this genus are natives of 
the interfcropical valleys of the Andes, and are found 
principally on the eastern face of the Cordilleras, 
growing commonly at heights varying from about 4,000 
to newly 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
cinchona region extends from Santa Crus de la Sierra, 
in Bolivia, about 19* S. lat., tbrongb Pern and Colnm- 
bia, nearly to Caracas, in about 10“ of N. lat. The 
plants sre small shrubs or large forest-trees, with 
evergreen leaves aud commonly showy flowers. They 
appear to require great moisture, and a mean tempe¬ 
rature o€ about 82“. The cultivation of these plants has 
lately been commenced in India. The barks of several 
spemes and varieties ai-e extensively used in medicine, 
and are undoubtedly the moat valuable drugs known, 
Tbi^ are imported into this country under the names 
i>( Ctnohotta, Pentfian and Jesuits’ bark. Twenty-six 
diflbrant varieties have been descrilied by Pereira; 
and Wed^ll has enumoratedno less than thirty-nine. 
The xnos*^^ important are Horn, or crown bark; grey, 
«lvi*r, or Muanitco bark; Calisaya, or yellow bark; 
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and bade. These four are officinal in our ptnipib , 
oopceua, «nd are the pritaoipal sonroes ot iba pngtoMh 
idkdoida^ or gmntne, eineiattio, and 
which arc all used in medicine, «nd possess . m 
eminent degree tonic, febrifugal, aad ontiper^d^ 
properties. The barks themselves have aiml^ 
perties, and are, moreover, slightly astringent.' m* 
name einohona was given to the genus by Xannsstts^l* ' 
compliment to the countess of Cinchon, whose hto 
band was the viceroy of Peru. She had derived gees* 
benefit from the bark during her residence in Suath 
America; and on her return to Europe,in 1630^atte 
brought with her several speoimeus. Thd n^S* 
names, curiously enough, are very similar to th» 
scientific one, being quinquino and qcuitta~q»im, Tha 
medicinal use of the bark was first made luitMm ha 
Europe by the Jesuits. (For a full acconnt of Gns 
numerous varieties of cinchona bark found in Com¬ 
merce, see Boyle’s Manual of Materia Mtdica.) 

Ciifcnosxc-&M,siu-ko-nai.se-e, in Bot., auah oed, 
of dicotyledonous plants in the snb-ClaSs CoroUyUrnef 
inejuding about 2,550 species, wliich are groupea into; 
318 genera. They are trees, shrubs, or herbs, witit 
opposite, simple, entire leaves, and stipules betwefa 
tho leaf-stalks on each side (interpetinlar) . The ea^ 
is superior, tho corolla regular; the stainens a«* 
equal in number to the teeth of tho calyx and ae^ 
ments of tho corolla, being alternate with the laparj; 
they are attached to the corolla (epipetalous). 35^ 
ovary is inferior, and 2- or more bmled; the fixtil: 
inferior, with one seed, or sometimes more thanoikA 
The Cinchonneem are almost exclusively natives 
tropical and warm regions. They yield many valuslliib 
medicinal agents, the most important being quihiliW 
{see CijfcnoNA) and ipecacuanha {see CsiPHAklplJi. 
They also furnish man with many Babatauces usefiit m, 
the arts and domestic economy; such as dye*slni8kA 
tanning agents, edible fruits and seeds, and ornauentak 
woods. The coll'ee-plnnt belongs to this extemnvw 
order. {See Coni i-x.) Most of the plants have beasi-- 
til'ul and fragrant llowers, and iiiaiiy liavebeen iutKi- 
duced into our stoves. 

CltrciJrJiATi, Tuk, sin-sin-nSi'-e, was a soctety 
order of certain olliccrs of the Gnited Stat^ srosy, 
established in 1782, with VVaalungton at their hea^ 
They took their name from Cinemnatus, the Kossaia 
genex-al who left the plough to defend the athte. A*, 
the order wa.i made hereditary, it was regarded by 
many as contrary to the spirit of republiowiism, and 
became so unpopular that it at length ceased to exist, 

CtNEKABX UtiNS. (&e Vasks.) 

Ciuhadab, sin'-na-har (Gr. Hnnahari), the priucipsl 
ore of mercury', from which the greater proportion ef 
all the mercury of commerce is obtaiued. It is a 
tiisulphuret, and contains 8<t'2 parts of merctuT and 
12'8 parts of sulphur. Native cinnabar is found man. 
sivc and crystallized in six-sided prisms, rhombs, aod 
oefohedra. It is ot various colours, sometimes appear-, 
ing .steel-grey, and at others bright rod. It is not 
found in Britain, hut occurs in Prance, Hungaij, and 
Spain, in Siberia and Japan, and in large quantities its 
South America. It has also been importedfrom China. 
Native mercury and native amalgam of silver are some¬ 
times found aceompanying cinnabar. Under the naiiza 
of vermilion, cinnabar is used ns a pigment, when re¬ 
fined. Hepatic cinnabar is a variety containing a little 
carbon, and so called On aooount of its liver-brown 
colour, from the Greek word hepur, the liver., 

CiNNAMOMuif, eiii-nb-mo'-mum (hat.), in Bot., a 
gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. .ija«r<iee<t, 
including many species remarkable for their aroraotio- 
properties. C. zeylanimm, the cinnamon-tree, a native 
of Ceylon, is extensively cultivated in that island, also 
on the Malabar coast, in Java and Cayenne, for the 
sake of tho aromatio bark of the young braheUoA 
which forms the tme einnamon of commerce. Oinusis 
mon is much employed as a spice, and_ medicinally as a 
cordial, stimulant, carminative, astringent, antispasv 
modio agent, and as an adjunct to other mediomes. Is 
owes its properties to the presence of a volatilepil and. 
tannin. The volatile oil is imported from Ceylon,, 
where it is obtained from the rejected bavk by distiUaw 
tion. It is known by the name of w'fqfcfnuorio”* s™ 
is used medicinally asyi stimohint, and by cooks 
confectioners for flavouring. From the Icares of »»• 
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voiftfUe.oilt to oQ «f olorea ini 

eidifut Uid M Fr&m. the ripe ft'uita a' 

voaovete fa^ frubauace called ckaaMca mtel i» ob-' 
^ tained b; expression. 

i^e^wnnaa>on‘tre^^is 

manotthefiible. 0.co»- 

cassia is obtained, Xhe 
mcroe, which are now 

i>nrwiwnv the flower-buds of this 

curwAnOH. plant. The cassia-tree 

fl the biddab or cassia of the Bible, Serend other 
apaaim of ciunumomaui yield aromatic barks. 

Cl3!Ka»ON. (See ClMITiMOMtJM.) 

OufttAMOH, Oin o». (See CiKSaitOMUM.) 

CiintAMOir-STOirE, ein'-nli-mon, a species of garnet, 
also balled eerontle, of a light cinnamon-yellow colour 
aitd high Inatre. If carefully cut and skilfally 
poliahed it commands a good price. It is a silicate 
of alumina and time. (£ee CtanxET.) 

Cipuav, ei'-fer (Arab, tifr, empty or destitute of), 
is a term applied to the figure 0. It is sometimes also 
applied to arithmetical characters generally; and 
hence the verb “to cipher" signifies to perform an 
arithmetical operation. A cipher is also a fanciful 
arrangement of the initials of a name, sometimes 
adopted by artista and others in order to distinguish 
their works. 

ClBCns, eer'Jel (Fr. cemle, I/st. dreidus), in Geom., 
is, according to Locke's definition “ a line continued 
tiU it ends where it began, having alt its parts equi¬ 
distant from a common centre." The bounding line 
it called the droumferenco or periphery. Any straight 
line drawn through the centre and terminating in the 
eircumferenee is called a diameter. The circle is one 
of the elements of plane geometry, the right Uue being 
the other; and those constmotions only ore regarded 
as geometrical which can be made by the aid ot these 
two elements. The circle, however, derives its chief 
importance from its apxdication In trigonometry to the 
measurement of angles. This application is dependent 
bin the fact, that if circles of the same radii be described 
firom the vertices of angles as centres, the arcs of the 
Oiroieb intercepted between tlie sides are always pro- 
{mrtic^ to the angles. It is for this reason that the 
•circle is almost always employed to compare angles 
vritij each other. For this purpose the circumference 
■ot the birclo is divided into four equal parts, each of 
which is called a quadrant; eaeh quadrant is divided 
into ninety equal parts, called degrees; each degree is 
^vided into sixty equal parts, called minutes; each 
minute into sixty equal parts, called seconds. 

: Cn^PK, in Log., 1 .V applied to a kind of false reason¬ 
ing, io which the priuciple is supposed which it is 
intended to prove, ond afterwards the principle is 
proved by the thing which it seemed to have proved. 
The sanie fault takes place in definitions, when an idea 
is defined by others which suppose thu knowledge of 

Olfinns, Maaio, the circle or space within which 
magicians work their enchantments, and which are 
believed to protect them from thu evil snirits Which 
they raise. A piece of ground is usually cnosen, nine 
, febt sq^mre. At the full extent of which parallel lines 
Aye dmwA, one within the other, having suudry crosses 
AM triangles descrilied between them, dose to which 
isfbrmbdtiie finst or outer circle. A t>out half afoot 
vFithin^^e same a second circle is described, and witliin 
another square space corresponding to the first, 
;^|d iA the centre is the seat or spot where the master 
associate place themselves.—Smedley’s 
s0&ie»U Science». 

lid-kUt (Fr. circuit, Lat. etreutfes), are 
♦igbt divisions oj the kiogdotf, for the purpose of 
iMdingthe assises. They are the Home, tim Midland, 
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theUforfolk, the Oxford, thsHonham, tiie'Western; 
the South-Wales and Chester, and tho XTnrth-'WAleA 
and Chester. (See Assize.) 

Ciscoua Koius, eir’-ku-lar nofss. are a kind of 
bank-notes, issued by certain of the iKindoa banking- , 
houses tor the convenience of traveUen. They Arc 
each of the value of £10 or upwards, And Along with 
them the ttaveller receives a list of the agents ui' the 
different places wherethey may bo cashed. The greAt 
advantage of these notes is, that the travoliAr may 
exahangs one or more of them at different ports of bis 
route, and receive their full value in the money of the 
country, without any charge for commission, 

CtRctmaB SAiLiiro, (See KAViOAiiost.) 

CiBoci.xTtno LiERxEr. {See. Libuset.) 

CxBCuiiXTura Medium, sir-ia-loi'-flafc we'-di-sua, iA 
Pol. £con., is the medium by which exduingos or pOr- 
cbascs and sales arc efi'ected, whether that be gdld Ob, , 
silver coin, paper, or any other article empli^eiTas tho 
measure of the value of other things.' It w scarcely 
possible to imagine a people living without a oiroiilAting 
medium of some kind; and accordingly we find, eveu 
among the most savage tribes, some articles to which 
they refer as a measure of wealth, whether these be 
slaves, skins, or cowry-shells. (.See CnsKKitor.) 

OiHonuwios' or the Blood, efr-ku-lai'-thuu (L«t. 
ciroHlut, aoircle), in Physiol., is applied to the course Of 
the blood through the body, from'the heart to the 
capillaries, Bud from the capillaries back again to the 
heart. Tiie several organsl of circulation are the heart, 
arteries, veins, and capillaries. By the heart the blood 
is propelled through the arteries to all parts of the 
body. The caxnllaries are very minute vessels, con- 
necling the extremities of the-arteries with those of 
the veins, and by the veins the blood is returned again 
to the heart. The heart is composed of two distmei 
cavities, separated from each other by a partition or 
septum, and termed the right and left sides of the 
heart; the right being also termed the venous or piil- 
monio heart, the left the arterial or systemic heart. 
Each of these sides is subdivided into two cavities, 
the superior being termed tbe auricle, the inferior the 
ventricle. The blood which has been distributed by 
tho arteries through the different parts of the body, 
passes from them, by means of the capillaries, into the 
veins. The veins from tho lower part of the body 
emi>ty themselves into tlie inferior veuacava, and those 
from tho upper jiart into tho superior vena cava, and 
both pour their contents into tho right auricle. This 
contracts, and forces the blood into the right ventricle, 
which, in turn, forces it through the pulmonary artery 
to the lungs, where, bj tho action of the air, the venotia 
blood is purified uud changed into arterial. It is then 
oonyeyed by toe four pulmonary veins into the left 
auricle, whence ii; passes into tho left ventricle, from 
which it is propelled into the aorta, and by this means 
distributed to all parts of the body. The pulse which 
is felt in tho arteries is caused by tho action of the 
heart propelling the blood in waves through the boily. 
The discovery of the circulation of the blood is due to 
Dr. Harvey, aftenvards physician to Charles I.; the 
opinion previous to his time being, that the blood cir¬ 
culated only in tbe vcios, and that tho arteries, from 
being always found empty after death, contaiued no¬ 
thing but air; and lienee their name. 

CiitcuMCisioir, »ir-kum-eiz'-£hun (Lat., a cutting 
round), is the cutting off the prepuce or faroskin,—a 
rite common among eastern nations, both ancient and 
modern. Abraham was commanded by Ood to cir¬ 
cumcise himself and all the males of his household, and 
to transmit the emstom to his posterity. It tookplace 
on the eighth day after birth, and is still very .sorupa- 
lously observed by the Jews. There is indatdtaolc 
evidence to show that tbe rite was practised bytha 
Egyptians long before the time of Abraham; and 
Herodotus and others mention its having Men .prAc- 
tised among various ancient nations. In modern rimAa 
it has been found practised throngli a great ]^tof 
Africa and Asia, ana even in MexioOj the West Judies, 
and Various parts of South America. Among iha 
Mohammedans, as well as by the Jews, it hi regarded 
as a religions rite. Circumcision was establiahed anumit 
the Jews as a token of God's covenaiit with ^br^atu 
and his seed; and it was declared that “ the uucircAifi* 
cised man child whose ekin of his Toreskm ittuKtodmv 
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oiai^, thftt (onl AaQ b» oat fiRte p«(^ 
hoih'OToteB »y ooTeaant;"" ^ ^ ' 

<<iBCtr>ici8ioiri F»a«T o», i* » fesHWl obsotved ly 
tho Cb^rcli in cotttmcnKrt’atttm of the eiromneiBioin of 
ji eauo Christ, held on the eighth day after ChrietiuaB, or 
the let of daoiiaiy. 

CiBCOHrLiiX th^-kam^fltxi (Lat. eircum, round, and 
Jlefto, I bend), in Gram., is an aeoent marked thus *, 
and is placed over a syllable to denote that its sonnd 
is 'ihterniediate between aonte and grave. It is 
seldom used in the present day except to show the 
Oniission of a letter, which makes the 8}-Ualde Jong and 
open: as Bale for Basle. 

CiBCltMlocBTloK, tir-kum-lo-ku'-iihtu (Lat. eircum, 
KaA loquor, I speak), is a circuitous mode of expres¬ 
sion, Used either when the proper term for expressing 
an Idea does not naturally and immediately occur, or 
whan a person wishes to avoid expressing in direct 
terms something disagreeable or inconvenient. 

ClBCUMSTA-HTIil. BVIDlSirClS. (aS’csETIBENCB.) 

Ciscos, ser'-hts (Let.), a large inclo.sed space, of 
oblong form, adepted for horse and chariot racing, 
epurts to which, the ancient liotnaiis were much au- 
(vic-ted. The circus was also used for athletic games 
and the contests of wild beasts. Tliore were many 
buildings of the kind in Borne, of which the Circus 
Muxitnas and Circus -^onalis were probably the 
largest. According to different authorities, the former 
was papahlo of holding between 200,000 and 400,000 
BpceiiatoTs. The Circus ofNero was begun by Caligula.; 
part of its site is now occupied bv the Basilica of 
8 t. Peter. All the circi which existed in ancient Borne 
are completely destroyed; but near the tomb of 
Caicilia Metcihis, not far from the Appian Way, about 
two miles from Borne, there i.s a cireus, commonly 
called the Circus of Ceracalla, in a high state of pre¬ 
servation ; it is small in sixe, but probably resembles 
closely the larger circi in general form. Iii length, the 
Circus of Caracalla is about 1,300 feet, and 300 feet 
wide. The long sides are not quite parallel; one end 
is semicircular, and the careere*, or covered stalls, 
furnisbed with gates, are there situated. In the car- 
atret the chariots and horses remained till the starter 
gave the signal, when the gates were opened. Along 
the sides, and round the opposite end from the car¬ 
eers*, were ascending ranges of stone scats for the 
spectators. There is a bas-relief inthcBritishMuseum 
which gives a very tolerable notion of the appearance 
of an ancient circus. The modern circus does not 
resemble that of the ancients; it is small in size, and 
is generally a temporary erection, consisting of a ring 
Burrounded by raised seats for tlie spectators. The 
principal amusements are feats of horsemanship and 
acrobatic displays. 

ClsSAMPJinoa,*i*-«<i>«'-pff-o*(Gp. kismf, ivy; ampelos, 
• vine), in Bot., a gen. of plants bclonging'to the nat. 
ord. Meniiipermaceie. The root of C, Pureira, a climbing 
plant iudigenouB in Brasil, is an article of onr Materia 
Medina, and is commouiy known as J'oretra brava. It 
possesses bitter, tonic, and diuretic properties, which 
are chiefly due to the presence of an micrystollixable 
alkaloid named ci*sampsUnn or peloeiiie. 

CiSTACBJE, (Gr. kiste, a box or capsule), 

in Bot., the llock-rose fam„ a rat. ord of dieotyle- 
donons plants in the sub-class Thalamiflone, consist- 
iim of seven genera and 185 species, chiefly natives 
or the south of Europe and north of Africa; they 
are shrubs or herbs. The leaves are entire ; the 
sepals and petals have a ternary or quinary arrange¬ 
ment, and are twisted in mslivutaou, the former being 
persiatent and the latter caducous; the stamens are 
bypugynous and distinct; the ovary has parietal phi- 
eentas, and a single style with a simple stigma; the 
fruit is capsular; the seeds have mealy albumen and 
embryos inverted, curved, or spiral. The Cintacea have 
resinous and balsamic properties. Eromspecies of the 
typical genua a fragrant resinons substance, 

ttSkei. Zadanum, is obtained in the Levant. This is 
i)aed medicinally as an expectorant and emmenagogne, 


sum called Xvieera,, which is sometimes suhsti^ted in 
India for traeacanth, is the ]^odace of a plant of this 
otdBtftiwed CocMo^emitm Oneuvpiim, 

GiSTSVOiaB'B, a religious order origin- 

■liy established by St,SobeTt,abbotofMoleeme (1088), 
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.■ tf W ad. okneid::®cia» havtog 

©teaiii (Oistereiam). Through tHe estertSbw 

Borniufd of Ciatrvaux an4 otliofs, tbla 

creased inpowmr so rapidly , that witbiii ahnudred years 

of Jts foundation it embraced 800 rteh abbeys in dif- 


selves tef a contemplative life, and their riile was scfistfr 
Cardinal Do Vitry says they neither wore Ohms Bot 
shirts, nor ate flesh, except in sitflutesa, and abstained 
from fish, egigs, milk, and cheese. They lay ,oaly tni 
straw beds, in their tunics and cowls } rose at .said-' 
night and sang praises to God till break of day t apjeut 
the day in labour, reading, and prayer,.a&d in idlJfhrjr 
exorcises observed a strict and continusd sflepce. To* 
wards the end of the lath century,, hovrevct, riches 
and indolence began to operate nnbvourably op their 
discipline, and leu the way to great corruptions. Many 
of the convents had ceased to exist before the Beforina-: 
tion, and many more speedily after that event. In the 
reign of Edward I. there were sitty-one Oisterciaa 
monasteries in England. The habit of the order is a 
white robe or cassock, with a black soapUlary and 
a woollen girdle. Many eminent men hare spitung 
from it. 

CisTESir. (5c* WiTKn 3 bppi,y.) / I 

Citation, ei-tai'-tkun (Lat. ot/afto), a summons: to 
appear, applied partioularly to process in the spiritOial ', 
courts, where they proceed, according to the oourSe Of; 
the civil and canon laws, by Pttatton. 

CiTHABA, tith'-i-rH, an ancient musical instrUinent, 
supposed to have resembled the lyre j its precise eon- 
struction, however, is now unknown. The cithsrtv had 
nt first only three strings; but the number was :in- 
crca.«ed at different times to eight, nine, and, lastly; 
twenty-four. 

CiTtBS OP Ebpugk, ilt'-eec, were six cities (three On 
each side of .lorisn) which God commanded Moses 
to set up for a refuge for the children of IsraM, and 
for the stranger and for the sojouraer among them, 
that every one that killetU any person unawares might 
flee thither, and find refuge from theavenger of bloofl. 
The manslayer was to remain there until the death Of 
the high priest, after which he conld return tolns own 
land. They were Hebron, Sheebem, and Kedesh*' 
Naphthali on the west side of Jordan, and Bexer.,. 
Bamoth-Gilead, and Golan on the cast. It is said that 
at every cross-road signs were setup, pointing the way 
to the cities of refuge. 

Citizen', cU'-i-eeu (Fr. eiioycn, Lat. fir{*),'f8, liy 
Aristotle, defined to be one who participates in th# 
judicial and legislative power in a state; andinthis 
sense it could only be applied in those states in whioh 
the people had some share in the sovereigii powep. In 
ancient Greece and Borne, citizens enjoyed nume¬ 
rous important privileges and immunities, wbich they 
watched over with the most jealous care. Among the 
rights enjoyed by Boman citizens was that of holding 
public omoes in the state ; of voting in the public 
assemblies of the people; of appealing to the people 
against any sentence of the magistrates, or act of 
oppression on the part of others j of making a win; and 
succeeding to an inheritance; andof having tlieptower 
of life and death over their children. Ko magistoato 
could order a Boman citizen to be pntto death, nor to 
bo punished by stripes. Citizenship was only bntained 
by birth, or conferred by a public act, NU term of 
residence, or the circumstance of being born iii the 
oily, conferred that right. Neither could any one 
claim citizenship by birth unless be was boru of sneh 
a marriage as the state considered legal,—all marriages 
hetiveen citizens and freed slaves, or their deseenditnts, 
were illegal. To be a citizen, it was necessary to bo an 
inbabitant of Homs, to be enrolled in one of the- 
tribes, and to be capable of dignities. There was 
a lower class of citizenship, which conferred no right 
of voting or of holding pnblic office. The practice Of 
admitting aliens (pereprini) to the rights of eitizenship 
became more and more common as their territories 
extended; aad at length the emperor Caraeallagrantcd 
the freedom of Etiman citizens to all the inhabitants of 
the Roman world; but by this time their distineMya 
rights had been lost, the English law mves cBssensW? 
to every person born within the British 4oUunt<*o* j *» 
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ii«fl M i» «E ptit»0at'-mhiOi-im- bom’ anywlioriii of » 
Bxitith oitiawR, or of ««» niiom ^ 

Mitier, wOs a ciUMn of Gnat Britain. Go&imoDly the 
teem mtiem « employ^ to dmoto the inhabits of a 
town. . in'Braima, a citicen ia oae who haa been bora 
eonntry, or k natiutdbsed in it. 

CStxBiC Aotn. 04r&, a powerful tribaaio acid, 
Jbimd prinoipidfy in the lemon, lime, orange, and 
othermemhere m the AuranUmea fam. it aloe ocoare 
in oQtee achi Brnite, anoh as the goosebenr, rnspberrr, 
•teawhen?, and tamarind. It is procured by neutral- 
i^gtemoD oe lime juice with chalk, anti decomposing 
theIneoiuble mtrate thus formed with sulphuric acid. 
CUtrio aicid’iaeery soluble in water. It crystallizes in 
tmiiiq^eiit eokmrlesB rhombic prisms, which have an 
h^reeable acid taste. Citric acid is a tribasic acid, and > 
fmue three citrates of soda, for instance, containing 
one, two, and three equivalents of acid united to an 
a^ivalent of base. Tbo alkaline citrates are all soluble 
in water : eo also are many of the metallic citrates, 
irae most important of these is the citrate of lime, by 
the decomposition of which citric acid is formed. 
'When subjected to destructive distillation, citric acid 
undersea a remarkable change. It first melts, 
and parts with its water of crystallization. At 35l>° 
Fabr. decomposition commenec-s, gases are given off, 
ai^ the residue consists of aeonUic acid, an aold found 
in aconite. If the heat be continued, itacmie acid 
k farmed. Citric acid may be iooked up>on as the 
^drated terozide of ootryl, a hypothetical radicle. 
CStrio acid is very valuable as a'mordant in calico- 
printing ; it is also used in pbarmocy, in the manufac¬ 
ture of lemonade and syrups, and oecasionaily in 
photography. Combinations of citrio acid with'iron 
and ammonia are much used in medicine. It m also 
nsed in the preparation of effervescing draughts. The 
antiseorbutio properties of lemon-juice arc due to the 
presence of citric acid. ( For a detailed ancount of the 
coffibmations and derivatives of citric acid, the reader 
is reforred to Gerhardt’s Traite de Chimie.) 

CiT.MNUi.rs, or CiTBnfos, Hi-ri'-nu-lua, si-tri'-wus, 
old names for a kind of stone between u crystal and a 
b«ryl, formerly called saxifragus, and believed to bo 
Bthotriptic. 

CtinoK, Ori. OP, lii'-ron, a fragrant oil procured by 
distilling the flowers of tlie CUrut medica, much used 
inj^faiuery. 

CiTItONSI.LX, Oir OP. (&« AKBBOI'OGON.) 

ClTSUB, Mi'-trM (said to be from the town Cifrott, 
Ilk Judea), in Bot., a geu. of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. Auranfitcein. The different s])ecies and 
varieties of this genus yield the fruits known under 
the uSiMS of orange, lemon, lime, shaddock, pomxiel- 
moose, lOTbidden fruit, kumquat, and citron. The spe- 
xivti C, Amraniium, and its varieties, produce all the 
various descriptions of sweet oranges, the most im¬ 
portant of which are the St. Michael’s, the blood-red, 
the MsdtdSe, and the common oranges. They are im¬ 
ported io immense numbers from the Azores, Lisbon, 
Malta, aud Sicily, C. Sigaradia, or vulgarig, yields 
the bitter, or Seville orange. The orange-tree is re¬ 
markable for its proliflcneas: thus, a single plant will 
sometimes produce as many as 20,000 good oranges. 
Tkm small unripe fruits of C. Aurautiam, as well es 
those of O.Migtiradia, arc used for flavouring Cura^oa, 
Iming called arange-berriet ; when polished in a lathe, 
they constitute the ordinary ieme-^eat of the shops. 

leaves of both species, when distilled with water, 
yield a volatile oU, which is called oM qf orange-leaf , or 
Sfseacs de petit croin. Their flowers yueld the fragrant 
oil Snewn as oil tfWeroli, which is the most important 
iiig^ediimt in eau de Cologne. The diatlUed water of 
tlm ftuwers is niuued orange-Jlomer mater. By distilling 
the rind ripe sweet orange with water, a fra- 

named eeeeniiat oil <f tweet orange, is ob- 
thitied. The rind itsrif is used in medicine as an aro- 
matiet stimnlsot, and tonic. The juice of the fruit forme 
a wrireiliiuBg beverage, and in medicine a valuable re- 
irigenukt. The bitter orange is obiefly used for making 
marmalade. Its rind yields a volatile oil ealleil sssca- 
fhtl ail # Mtter orattge., and is used medicinally, and 
Am ntaidng caudisd orange-peel. C. Limonum and its 
varistics ^nduue the fruits called lemons, the chief 
varies of which are the wMflemon, the imperial 
toBum, and the Gasta lemon. They ere chiefly im- 
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ported &oiB Sio% and Bpain, those ikom Iho latter 
eOuutry beieg .most esteemed,. 'Sotb hhe rind .end 
juioe are employed in medicine, the tbemer os an 
aromatic and 'atomachic, and the latter for its re¬ 
frigerant and antiscorbntic effects. The .jUiOe cmi- 
tains a large quantity of citric acid, and is ezteusively 
used for flavouring and to form the raikeshiag beverage 
caUed lemonade. The k 

rind contains a large W 

quantity of essential . 

oil, which is obtained 
from it by expression 
or by distillation, and /mW lb 

is known as the e/ten- 
tial oil, or ettence of 
lemon. This oilis prin- ^ 

cipally used as a fla- ^ 
vouring agent in con- 
fectiouery and in me- tW' , 
dicine, and occasion- 

Candied lemonpeel is 
a oomraou ingredient I 

ill puddings and cakes. 

C.Xitaeriaisthesource 
of the lime. This fruit 

into this country in a 

preserved state, and in CITKON. 

that condition it forms a most agreeable dessert. Ita 

juioe is also imported, and largely employed, with that 

of the lemon, in the preparntiou ot citric acid, C, 

medica yields the fruit called the? citron, which is snp- 

f iosed to bo the Hebrew tappuaeh. This word is traos- 
ated in the English version of the Old Testament as 
“ apple.” The riiid of the citron is imported in a pre¬ 
served state, and is used in oonfectionery. The pul)>is- 
less acid aud juicy than that of the lemon. Two essen¬ 
tial oils used iu perfumery arc obtained from 0. medim. 
They are named respeotivcly estence, or estential oil of 
citron, and etsence of cedriit, or cedra. The citron, 
lime, and lemon, are distiiiguiBhcd from the orange by 
their adhereut rinds, their more lengthened form, and 
by the oeonrrenco ol a more or less iiromiuent l>ro- 
tuberanoe at; the apex. C. licrgamin, which yields the- 
Bergamot orange, so largely used in I'erfumery, is gene¬ 
rally regarded as a mere variety of C. Lmctta. {See 
Bkbg AAiOT.) Besides the above fruits obtained from the 
genus CUrut, we have (be sl>.tndock, from the siloeies. 
C. decumana f the forbiddiiu fruit, t'rom C. Vnraditi; 
the pompolmoosc, from C. Pampehnos; and the kum- 
qnat of China, from C.japonica. 

City, tU'-e (Fr. cite, Lat. civitat), is applied to cer¬ 
tain large and importniit town:-, both in England and. 
other countries. It is comraonlv said ihnt a city is a 
borough or a town-corporate, which is or has lieeii the- 
seat of a bishop; but this is not strictlr correct, for 
there are many examiiles of towns in L'ligland whhdi. 
were once the seats of bishojis, vfhich are never caUril 
cities. The term seems rather to have been aneiently 
applied as complimentary to certain towns of prill- 
oipal note and importance. A city differs in no; 
respect, except that of stifierior dignity, trom an or¬ 
dinary borough.—lief. JEnglish CgilopadUt —Arts Ouff 
Sciences. ‘ . , 

CivjtT (Vioerra), a native of North Africa. 

Its size is about two feet six inches in length, and te® 
or twelve inches in height; head long; muzzle shara, 
as in the weasel: a narrow bristly mane runs from the 
pole of the neck to the tail. Its colour is brownirii 
grey, with blank bunds and spots. It ia a caruivurona 
animal, and ]>reys on birds, small quadrupeds, imd 
reutiles. The true civet's roost remarkable feature- 
oOBsists of a sort of pouch between the anus and seioid- 
OTgan.s, in which collects an odorous liquid of eon- 
aiderable value In the perfume-market. Sot the sake- 
of this it is very obmmonly kept in oonflnement. Thu- 
perfumeis removed from the pouch abonttwieeaweek.. 
The quantity yielded is about a drain at each removal- 
Great care has to be observed during the pouch-'' 
emptying process; for the civet bas a decided oti}««tion 
to It, and will struggle itie hardest to avenge itsstf on 
the operator. 'Whether the ferocity of tiin triie civet w 
caused by their anxiety about the safe-ksepittg of Ihliiir' 
eeoreticus, exunot: of course, be explaiaad; but It ii> 





tewtebi «l»t tiHHM; who, m of ths valaoleiM 

ooutento of tibeir jjoacii, am not ®per»te^ obi: wtn noiU' 



CIVJtT CAT. 

mvktively ofamiaUo disposition, aud will even become 
aomestioatid. 

ClTST, a aubstanee aecretnd by (be Viverra clvetta, 
■ot divetcat. In any quantily tbe odouv is over- 
jMJWoringly dieguating; but, diluted iullnitesimally, its 
nerfuma is most Bgreealile. It ia extensively used by 
PariBisn perfunicTS, but the Bnglish luauuracturers 
prefer the use of musk. 

Civic Cnowtr. iSee Croww.) 

Crril., tiv'-il (iiat. cieibe, from eii«s, a citiseii), that 
wbicb relates to the commuuity, or to the policy and 
■government of the citiseiis and fiulqecta of a state. 

Civil, Heath, ia where a inon, by an act of parlia. 
nient or judgment of law, ia attainted of treason or 
felony, by which be loses his civil rights and capatdtiea, 
■and becoracB, as it were, dead in law. FormeVly it 
took place, idso, where a man abjured the realm,' or 
■went into a monastery and became a monk, in which, 
cases he became dead in law, and hia estate i'ell to the 
rneit hear. 

Civil Law. —By this term, absolutely taken, is gene- 
xaBy understood the civil or municipal law of the Ro¬ 
man empire, as comprised in the. Institutes, the Code, 
and the Digest of the emi>eror Justiiiian, and the Novel 
coustitutioiis of himself aud some of his successors. 
Dike the canon law, it has no force where it is repugnant 
to otir commoji law, and the courts of the latter will 
prohibit any excess of jnrisdiotion, if attempted by uny 
tribunal dealing with the civil Idw. (St’e Canon Law.) 

Civil List, was formerly applied to the list 
of oil the cipenacB of tho civil Kovornment of the 
country. Down to tho time of the Reatoratioii, the 
whole expenses of the government, civil and military, 
were included in one li.st; but a distinction was then 
made between the military and tho civil expenses of 
the government. During the reign of William III. 
the amount of the civil list averaged about £080,IKK) 
annually. Under thio bead were included tho expenses 
of the royal household, of the privy purse, maintenance 
of tho royal palaocs, salaries of tbe lord chancellor, 
judges, otileers of state and ambassadors at foreign 
courts, incomes to the members of the royal family, 
secret money, pensions, &o. In succeeding reigns 
the amount of the civil list was much inoreased, until, 
by 1 Will. rV. 0 . g5, it was eonliived to expenses pro¬ 
per for the maintenanoo of the royal household, and 
she sum of £510,001) granted to his majesty exclusively 
for the privy purse, tho salaries and'expenses of tho 
household, seoret-sorvico money, and pensions. The 
■omlliet is fixed in the first session of parliamentafter 
the aOMSsion of the sovereign, ami is understood to be 
nantedfor the whole period of Ms reign. Her Ma¬ 
jesty's civil list was settled, as in preceding reigns. On 
her Boceasion to the throne, by 1 & 2 Viet. c. 2. In 
tcVms of that aot she surrendered tho hereditary rove* 
hues of theorown foi life, in consideration of an annual 
iSutn of £386,000, lor the sni>port of her majesty’s 
hontehold and the honour and dignity of the crown. 
The applioation of tliis sum is iutrnsted to the lords of 
■the trepsuiy, and it is apportioned among the several 
brandhes as follows!—^Brivy purse, .BBO.OOH; retired 
■aUowanees, salaries, and wages^ £131,360; expenses of 
fconnehold, £1,72,600; royal bounty, alms, and special 
Mrrioes, £13,%)0: leaving an unappropriated surplus 
'^^lOtOs but at .tbe end of each year the lords of the 
5.11 
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treasury arermthorned 

any one «f theM elasses miiw be tmplied fa HidA? tto* 
chargee Duder any of the othm. la eddiiioa vt«r 4*» 
above sum, £l,2W k granted to her Mijesty for each 
and eveiy auooeedingyeM of her reign, oumufattirei}', 
for the payment of pehsioBS to’“persons who fawAiliSik 
claims on the royal beneflomtoe, or who,. by^ W 
personal servtoes to the orown, by theperfcwifatneeaH 
duties to the public, or by theiT useful disooyeciM. .fat 
science and attainmeata in literature and timerts, luwss 
merited the gracious oouMderation of tlHrir sovwei|pi 
and the gratitude of their country.'^ It is further 
provided, that if in any one year the eivUdist'charger 
should exceed the total sum of £400,000, then ;imue» 
count of the partLculars of the excess shall be Ifad 
before parliament within thirty days. 

Civil Sebvick, is applied to tbat department Of the 

f overnment service wteh is neither naval nor miRteiy, 
n it are included the post-office, oustDms. iBbmd re¬ 
venue, treasary, home, foreign, and colonial offices. 
War-office, Admiralty, Board of Trade, courts of fawi 
diplomatic corps, &o. The following are the a^unts 
voted for the several branches of the civil serfice for 
the year X869-70. 

I. Public Works and Buildings ..,.£I,228;W 

11. Salaries and Bxpenses of Publid De- : 

partmeuts. 1,783,681 

III. Law and Justice.... 3,713,'^ 

IV. Edacation, Science, and Art .t... 

V. Colonial and Consular Services .. ■ CUSifSBO ' 

VI. Superaunnations and Obarities ......... 4S7,.4P1 

VII. Special and temporary objects .. 

Civil contingencies... ISljltl 

Total..,.£9,B^,1S8 

Tbe number of persons employed in the civil serv^ in 
any capacity (excluding law courts and law offiC)N>) 
was, by the last s:i turn, as follows:— 

I. Heads of departments (political, 34; Uon* • 

political, 156) ......— 199 

II. Sub-heads of departments and heads Of 

branches. 1,46® 

Clerks (eatabliahed, 13,768; temporary, 

389) . ...14,157 

III. Professional offioers (superior, 1,922; in¬ 
ferior, 1,921). 3,843 

IV. Inferior officers (in-door,2,259; out-door, 

aB.-We). 38,8K 

V. Artisans and labourers ...?.. 29,613 

VI. .Persons not wholly employed, women,&d. 14,941 

Total 1(0,(68 


In the fixed civil service there are two kinds of offices s 
there are, first, what ore called the Or special 
appointments, t. e., oertain .situations to whidh men 
are appointed at onee, irrespeotive of any previeua 
I connection with the sorvieo. These are usutdly ithe 
I highest offices, which rank, in point of dimity and 
j emolument, next to the ministerial offices, out dillet 
'from them in being held permanently, •Distlnotfrom 
I stiitf appointmenta are what may be called graduated 
appointments, or those which are arranged in an 
ascending scale, so that one must en ter at a partibiifar 
stage, and pans through the lower in order toreacit 
the higher. As a general rule, clerkships in all de- 
imriments of the service are graduated appointments, 
one entering as a clerk of the lowest Made, with » 
salary of £80 or £90 a year, and gTaduaHy worki7i|hi9 
way upwards. There are, however, many other kinds 
of offices that are thus graduated, as in theuost-offieo 
and custom-house. Of the salaries enjoyed oy the dif¬ 
ferent classes of officials the following Man approxima¬ 
tion. Of those styled heads of departments^^ the sala¬ 
ries may bo said to range from £1,900 to £5,000, but 
the majority are under £2,600. The salaries ofeeore- 
tsries and chief clerks range generally from M to 
£2,000. Sub-heads of diqjartments, and heads of 
branches, have usually-from £.500 to £l,W:a 
varying with tbe naturo of their ocoupatiaus., *^:; 
great body of clerks 4 n the public service may be.viiie 
tribttted into four classes, those in the lowest lMiViag.«i 
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kdtt}’ of £80 tt £80&3i«air< vad 
tarn £50&’vp to £700or £000. Of fho offioe-keepera, 
mMOeiBsetf,'povter«i wMaMtiMtotureii^^ &e., the «al»- 
ri«# <M-.Mmt|g^;]kiM7l>0 -iUfiiio'-rmjiO: frota £1S0 o vear 
4<wni 4o ti«d«r £l ehief doorfeopm 

»»4 mi^engm of;fc of jai^Uament, liow- 
oveTf li»» to iOitOO, ot 

non, ittttdun, .Voimerly; to the 

oiwl Mrnoe «»e ofitaiDed ebie^y by favour, atid fre- 
emat^Kimi^BdiitBmiw aa to tbe ioei&cieocy of 

UM w»vattW In 1954 a Oommission was appointed, 
wMefcvreported most unfavourably on the ciiatiup 
' :<4ytlhm :im apro andhenoo, by on order of 

dated 21st May, 1865, it was ordained that 
caroBdssionen he appointed to ezaroiae young men. 
’' fSBoutkand for any of the junior aitastionain the civil 
aataMishiimnte, and fprant oertificatea to such as they 
ahall find duiy qualified, having previously ascertained 
that they are within the prescribed age, free from pby- 
■I Moat demot or diseaae, and of good moral character. 

' Afleir receiving bis certificate, the candidate enters upon 
«Mx months’ probation, during which hia conduct and 
oi^Nuaty for hosineas are tested, and, if found satia- 
foptory, he then receives his appointment. There are 
two Junds of examinations,—pass and competitive. In 
the pass examinations there are no marks assigned, 
thecimdidates being reported upon by epithets as to 
the nature of their work. In competitive examinations 
marks are employed. (iSre Examiitatioit.) The ages 
f«r admission are generally fixed at between 18 and 25. 
In. 1860 there were 2,6.81 persons nominated for ex- 
aminsidoa; and of these, 317 were rejected in the 
non-competitivo ezammations; 103 were ineligible on 
acoonnt of ago or pther causes. Of the competitive 
apnunations, 603 only were examined; and or these, i 
407 wore anSuooeaaful; 319 were not considered to, 
have been qualified, if they bad possessed absolute 
nominations. On r^iring firom the civil service, the 
servant receives a pension for the rest of his life, pro -1 
portioned to the period of his service and the amount, 
of iris salary, I 

<3mii IVa*, a war between the inhabitants of the 
same state, or the citizens of the same city,—one of 
the greatest misfortunes that can tiefall a nation. The 
Wars of the Roses, the war between the Parliament 
atid Charles I„ in this country, and tho present 
struggle brtween the northern and Southern states of 
America, are the most notable civil wars since ancient 
limes. 

CtVixjAir, sis-iP-yfiu (Lat. eivit, a citizen), a popular 
torn signifying a person who is neither clerical, 
miUtaTy, nor naval by profession. In Law, a civilian 
iS Aperson who has studied tbo law and principles by 
whldi Civio rights may be vindicated honourably, 
either in general society or in the special state to 
which he Mongs. The civil law of nneictit Rome was 
mihsh studied in all tbe states of Europe in former 
timet, and greatly inflneuced the formation of many 
mnhicipai systems. Those who devoted much study 
to the iHrtnre of these laws were called ciciliam; and 
on acedmit of the more severe ebarooter of the studies 
required, the term CTadually was applied to the pro¬ 
fessor WdoctoT, as aistinguisbed from the practitioner 
t)f laws. At present, iutUis country, the terra is still 
arpUed to a student or teacher of Roman civil law. 

. OxrxtniaTtoir, tiv-il-t’Zai'-thnn (Lat. cirtV, acitizen), 
is one of those terms in common usewhichit isdifllcult 
: uceurstely to define in words. It is derived from the 
Latiil word iMit, a citizen, probably from those who lire 
in vdtica being more civilized than those who inhabit 
.'Ootmtry parts, or from the living in cities being one of 
ihu great ebaraCteristioB of civilized life. “ Whatever,” 
Uhfs^.' Si Mii), " be the oharacteristios of what we call 
sovuil’Ct life, the contrary of these, or the qualities which 
sooimyxwts onas it tmmws off these, constitute civil- 
Aeoordhig to Guizot, the fandamental idea 
of civiRiaifioa Is progpeess or development,—the per- 
liwthig of civfi iiie or of sooiety, properly so called ; 
butoomprising, also, the: develiqiment of tueindividuul 
hiten^ fife, the deyeloiHi^t of man himself, of his 
fecMticS, kto: senlfimentt, his ideas. Hence civilization 
. subsi^ on two dohditio&s, sad manifests itself by 
' two synqAoBii^-wtihe developmeiit of social activity and 
tbatoT iiulividiitd At^vityy-^hlpprofpsss of society and 
the progress of hitmaaiiy, Oivluzatios denotes a state 
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of advancement feom tbe savage state totbstldg^' 
and more perfect ooudition vrhictb both reasob and 
revelation lead os to believe tobe the u^mate destiny' 
ofthe human race. The history of dviUzatiho: is thO 
history of this progress, either in natioiuf OT tn the 
race. It Is a snbject of the utmost impoitSineai'Uild, 
as yet, little has been done towards iU etoeidatioh.' 
According to M. Guizot, the history of rivilizationipnioy 
be considered under two different aspects, and tfCatea 
in two different ways. The historian may eitber place 
himself In the heart of the human mind .fet w given 
period, a serice of ages, or among adetermioatc people, 
study ing, describing, and relating all the events, trwns> 
formations, and revolations which had been acCoih*' 
pushed in tho internal man, and bo woiiM then ha'^B h 
histoiy of civilization amongst the people and is the 
period ho had selected; or, instead of peuetwMSilg th# 
internal man, he may take his stand iii the midst of the 
world, and, instead of describing the vicissitudes of the 
ideas, the sentiments of the individual being, belnajr' 
describe external facts, the events and changes Of tiio • 
social life. These two inodes of treating cfvilizaSoh 
are intimately connected together ; they we the re« 
flection and image of each other. As we view Gie his* 
tory of the human race from the carUcst times to the 
present, tho progress of civilization is very marked. 
It is not, indeed, in one undeviating straight line, nor 
is its course constant and uninterrupted. Sometimes 
it has the appearance of being at a stand-still, or even 
to be going backward; but this is only for a brief space, 
snatching, as it were, a breathing-tune, in order with 
the greater vigour to again pursue its onward oourse- 
Tory remarkable clianges, too, have taken place anaong 
those nations that from time to time have occupied the 
foremost place in history. Nation alternation has, 
for a time, taken np tho beacon-light, running with it 
onward for a time, and, when it begins to falter or 
fail, succeeded, as it were, by another of stronger and 
freslierenergies. Many nations tliat once occupied the 
van in civilization have passed away, and Ifve only itt 
name. Those are not confined to one district of coun¬ 
try, nor even to one continent; at oca time in Africa, 
at another in Asia, now in Europe, and anon it may bo 
in America or Australia (when the Now Zcolander 
shall come over and contemplate the ruins of Saint 
Raul's). It seems ns if, in each sncceeding nation 
thot arose, and under each clime, there were cer¬ 
tain elements that favoured its growth for a time, 
and at a particular state of its progress; and that, 
wlicu these were exhausted, the people that famished 
them perished as useless. Or docs it not rather seem, 
in most cases, tlm', the very people thot were minis¬ 
tering to the advance of civilization in one direction 
were, in anoiher, imbibing the very poison of WliiiSh it 
was purifving itself, and ihus accomplishing their own 
destruction ? la it not thus that tho very tefinementa 
of civilized life have been the bane of so many ? "What, 
then, arc the causes at work in producing these chants, 
—in effecting this progress H This is the moat Im¬ 
portant in connection with civilization, and this ought 
to bo tho great aim of its liistory. They are evidently 
of a twofold character,—^internally in the race and 
externally in nature. Tbe external or physical asenta 
by which the human race are most powerfully flifln- 
eneed are, according to Mr. Buckle, climate, food, siiil, 
and the general aspect of nature. But that these ex¬ 
ternal agents are not all, or, perhaps, even the main 
agents at work, is evident from the fact that we find 
nationsliring under the like externa] oircumstanceSi Snd 
yetin very different states of civilization. The exter¬ 
nal circumstances in Greece and Rome were the sainfr 
2,000 years ago as now ; bnthow different the people P 
This is one of the great errors into which Mr. Huhkie 
has fallen. He overlooks the importance of the facta 
connected with the diff'erencepf race.. Much as ther^ 
is of error and loose reasoning in Mr. Buckle’s bouki. 
it is undoubtedly a workof great ability, and IS Anu 
of the first attempts made to systematize tbe histdiiy 
of civilization. It is deeply to be regretted thah tm 
premature death ofthe author baa left us onlyA'Iiair- 
ment of the work. Mr. Buckle contends t^diiliosai 
be showuby positive eijidence tbat human aethms asih 
governed by fixed laws, and that‘t when wepepRwmh** ' 
action, we perform it in coDsegnencoof soW SfHffive 
or motives ; tJiat these motives are thfi t^olti M 








^nWMAntlw j inwi Hat, therefore, Vw*w^ «aoiriiited 
«tth tb* tflliole of tlie Mleeewts; itod iftth eJl the 
iiun af their gtoreiuinateVtre oonW with’htl.cwtog eer- 
teiidy uredkit the 'whole of.the^. temediete remtHe. 
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of Hwmind owr esternel ejseflte ehd thatieBnrOpe 
the tMdeeer hue been ih foeh totriiiimph over natore j 
«(tt oif ]^rope, in nature to triumph overman. The 
only pflierible wnr of awivihg at a edentific knowledse 
opott thaee eubjeets liee, he thihke, in Rtndyiog the 
“ment^ phenomena, not simply as they appear th the 
mind of the individual observer, but as they appear in 
the actions of mankind at larffe-" Whae admitting 
that bumah actions are governed by died laws; yet it 
is ddnbtM how farfacolties of man will 
adimt ;pf,hie ever being able to arrive at any satisfac¬ 
tory hnawledge of them. Whether a science of human 
action possible is >a question which Mr, Buckle has 
failed to solve. Iho circumstances “ which influence 
the pwditian and progress of society are innumerable, 
ai^ perpetually changing; and tbongh they nil change 
in oNdienee to causes, and therefore to lan'S, the 
multitude of causes is so great as to defy our limited 
powers of . Caleulntion.’'—(Mill's Logie.) The four 
leading propositions which Mr. Buckle regards ns 
the bases of the history of civilization, and holds 
to he the most essential for the right understand¬ 
ing of history, are—“ 1. That the progress of man- 
idod depends on the success with which the laws 
of phenomena are investigated, and on the extent 
to v^ch a knowledge of these laws is diffused; 2. that 
before such investigation cun begin, a spirit of soep- 
tidism must ariaci which, at first aiding the investi¬ 
gation, is afterwards aided by it ; 3. that the dis¬ 
coveries thus made increase tlie influence of intcl- 
lectuM truths, and dimiuish relatively, not ahsolnt^y, 
the influence of moral truths,—moral truths being 
more stationary than intellectual truths, and receiving 
' fewer additions; 4. that the greet enemy of this move¬ 
ment, and therefore the great enemy of civilization, is 
the protective spirit; by which I mean the notion that 
society cannot prosper unless the affairs of life are 
watched over and protected at every turn by the State 
and the Church; the State teaching men what they are 
to do, and tho Church teaching them what they are 
toheiove." 

Chairowia, ilu-do^-neS, in Bot., a gen. of Lichens. 
e.rangi/orina is the reindeer moss, so termed from 
consUtuting the principal food of the reindeer. O.pgxi- 
diiia is commoniv termed cup-moss; it has been em- 
ploved as a remedy in hooping-cough. 

Clsiu ijr Chahckbv, klaim, is a proceeding, in 
certain cases, by which eijuitiible relief may bo oh- 
tained without special leave of the court, or filing a bill 
of complaint. It is lodged in tbe record and writ 
clerks’office, on which the court takes cognizance of 
the matter. Tbe cases in which proceedings by claim 
may he instituted are,—1. Where the plaintiff is, or 
claims to he, a creditor seeking payment out of a 
deceased person's personal estate. 2. A legatee under 
h win seeking payment out of tho personal assets. 3. A 
resiflumy le^tee seeking an account of the residue, 
opd payment or appropriation of his share. 4. A per¬ 
son Wimtl^ to the personal estate of an intestate 


SOn wntttled to vhe personal estate ot an intestate 
ee^ng on account of such estate, and payment of his 
share thereof. 6, An executor or admiunstrator of a 
deceased person seeking to have the personal estate 
administered under the directions of the court. 6. A 
tc^ or eguttable mortgagee, or person having a lion 
a«:Seoarity for a debt, seeking foreclosure or sale, or 
otherwise to enforce his security. 7. A person entitled 
to redeem io the last-mentioned coses. 3. A person 
eilfitied to a spaciflo performance of an agreement for 
Sam^r pun^ase of any property, 0. A person entitled 
to .an .aeconnt of partnership transaotiona dissolved or 
expired. 10. A person entitled to an equitable estate 
rni'intorest, and seeking to use tbe name of his trustee 
in prptehm^ for his sole beneflt. n. A 

perabn eaMed to have a new tmstee appointed in a 
catoarheM there is no power in the instrument ormiting 
the trusta to appoint new trustees, or where the power 
cannot bo exercised, and seeking to appiflnt a new 
tmstee,.. ' ' •' 

Cli41>T9X:AircX, SOHiraUBIThieil.} 
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Otaw, hlUn (OaeL cU»n, chiidten or dmcndewle ,nf 
a common tmceetor); Is a. body of men'tonted.'tose^MI'r'' 
by opmmod anaestsy, or some other tte. 
partienlarhr wppUed :to those •ensoeiatioas w4*ibo*,iBk > 
the Scotdhi Bbrhlaada which' toMther : 

on» common nmne, and an» snpposed to be oeseestiaa.': 
flrom aeommon aiioeStori rff whom the chief is thelts^ 
represents^ve. TMs System of clanship witt csscfittal^'':'' 
patriarchal, and similar to that wh^ still erisU among 
the nomadic tribes of the Bast. It was thus wntuiely,. 
different from the fendal system ftirmerly providling 
in Burope; and hence it sometimes happeued thi^ the 
chiefship and tbe estates occupied by a ^an weha 
vested in different persons. The Higmand eiaodliHV 
merly enjoj'ed a bad fame among the lowland Soots . 
for their predatory habits. “Being divided," says 

f?n.mrlATi “infA riimUiAa wfiiAli ihev nnl) AlmtiB. wthaa.'.: 


with plundering and murdering, tBhy coinintt' inndi 
barbarous outrages, that their savage oru^tjf hath 
made the law necessary which enacts tbat lf tme bfiany 
clun hath committed a trespass, the rest sbaU repair 
the damage, or whoever of them is taken shaB rnffet 
death." 

CuiWDHfiTTKi!, tlaa.jM'-tin (Lutj cioRdesfinu*),- is 
applied to anything done secretly, without the irnow* 
ledge of tho parties interested, or withont the pruper 
solemnities. Hence a marriage is said to be dutoaea-'' 
tine when vierfornied without the publication of banna 
and the knowledge of xwenta or guaidia&s. (dlsa 
MaRBT.roB.) , 

Cuqtra, klak (Fr. claguer, to clap tbe hmids), is 
the name given to the means by which public perform- , 
an ces are secured a favonreble reoeptioii. In Paris, i 
one M. Santoii established, in 1820, an offloe fOr the 
assurance of dramatic snocess, and was thus the Ori;^- 
ator of tbe so-called Parisian olaqne. Sometimaihriten 
the snocess of a piece is very douotlul, as many aa mnn, 
300 to .500 claqueun are sent to applaud it. They are 
even frequently instructed in the oetails of the pieoe, 
and shown beforehand what parts they are to ap^and. 
They have also partieolar parts assigned to them; tho 
laughers (riears) must laugh at every joke, the wpep* 
ers {pleureart) weep at all the moving passt^eKtihe 
ehafguillert seek to keep their neighbours In goed 
humour, while tho bitaeura encore partioular parts of 
the performance. 

■CUABB CotLEeB, C.AMBBIPGB, itla»\wa3 foonded Vt 
L ady Blizabeth, sister and co-heir of Gilbert* earl of 
Clare, in 132G. At present it consists of a mast^, eight 
senior and nine junior fellows, liesides acholarSj Stn- 
dents, and foundation-servants. The seventeen ftdlow- 
ships are perfectly open to all persons who arebachelors 
of arts, or of a higher degree* without any limitation 
as to or length of standing in the university. There 
are eight scholarships of £00, eight of £40, and eighth 
of £20 per annum at this college. The nnmber of 
iindergraduates in 1870 was 70 j of members on the 
boards, 285. 

Cuaub, Noir.s of the Osdbb of 8 ®., were instituted . 
by 8t, Clare at Assisi, in Italy, about 1213, and sttbse- : 
quently confirmed by Popes Innouent ill, and Hoa; 
norius III. They observed the role of St, Francis, and 
wore habits of the same colonr with'thoSe of the Fran¬ 
ciscan friars. Hence they were called Hfthafesute, and 
their house without Aldgate, London, where they flvst.; 
settled when brought over intoBogland, about 11^; 
the Hfiftories. They had only three houses in England 
besides this one. 

CtABBirnoir, nta CoirsriTTOioira op, 
in English Hist., were certain ordinanceh made at a: 
generm council ofthe nohUity andjprelates, aesembled 
by Henry II. at Clarendon, in Wiltshire, Ai». .118*. 
These enactments, eixteen in number, wore desigued 
to checktbe power of the pope and his cle^y, and to 
limit the total exemption which tiiey claitned ftent 
secular jurisdiction. , 

CliABBT, tldr'-et (Pr. oleiret, from etefr, ol«W* a ^ 
name usedin England to denote the red wipe d'Mecoc,. 

and a term generally applied to the light red wmw ^ 
France. C7ot>««, in Pranoo, Signifies tiiose wmm which 
are red or rose-oolonred; but the word* as used by ns, 

and employed to describe every description oi lighb* 
red pine, is unknown in France. „ , , , „ , 

Clssiosobb, or < 3 iavichos», -s-feofa (bat, 

cl<iriM,^epr j ^cfdc, tii|gtring)i a keyed uBtrumcBb 

, a..-'. 




rjfcirr 


BMeatMioc in form n non- almo$t AXtino(> 3%» 




eoaa of ohth, wlnm ncnten end, &t Ube etu&e |im«i no 
(tendon Uioa»«»ti> ]bi«««nt m htDing board <tit nay 
WiUidoirnUe disUneo. On thii ncoount^ it wno fdr- 
wody mmb nerd to mmst na they could praottee it 
wittmiit distutbiytg'iiiaeRilw^ df donnitory. 

Ci>n>joit» X^< firom Xot. elartu, 

olenr>> «,bu^ of (Wto whose tube is Datifower. nnd 
tette im(|M: «odtaj4Hnn1to trompet. It is said 

tlmt AtO:‘^ma tow in use among the Moors serred 


aotodod tdtor.Kud ban. 

-CMutSQifin!t 3elii^’0-n»f (Fr. elarinetta), a musi- 
'Ml'iiiod iastrammit, insented nbout the close of the 
to *• German named Denuer, and first 
ladtodtumd into Great Britain about 1779. It consists 


'i>eU, or bottom piece ; aud has thirteen holes, 
toe df wbito are stopped by keys. To these keys the 
Ina^Went ^ indebted for its chief use, as, before their 
intention, it cottld not ije emidoyed in concert, ns at 
prSeaDt. Although ohiefiy used iu concerted music, 
to which its charming eflects are tqo well known to j 
need tooomium, its fulness and sweetness of tone as a | 
•old instrament is extreinely pleasing. This iustru- 
moi^ hours a nearer resamblanee to the i'emnle voice 
than any other ertant. Some great impruvemeuts 
were made in Uind instminents about eleven years 
ailtoe to brought the acoustical pro- 

porrion of the tubes and finger-holes into correct num¬ 
bers and measurement, by which means ilutes, oboes, 
otoiohets, &o., may be theoretically constructed. He 
also mrented a luechanUm for the keys, which gives 
mneh greater facility and precision to the execution. 

Ctoss/ AiAs (Lat. ctossi*), in Bot., a group oi' orders 
posseesiog some important structural characters in 
^ummou. In tho system adopted throughout this 
work, we have the cldases Monocot^ledonc», Dicoti/U- 
and ^Icotyiednaea, which present certain distinc¬ 
tive Uharacters in their embryos, from whieli tbey de- 
jrive their names; and they present, moreover, other 
inmortant anatomical difiiereuccs. 

Guasic, kl&t'-tik, is a term derived froirf the 
lii^in word elatnci, the name given to the first, or 
highest class of Boman oitisens. Hence it came to be 
toplied figuratively to writers of the higiiest rank, and 
tfau is the sense in which it is comroouly used in the 
present day. Tho highest and purest class of writers 
In wny language are termed the classics; but, in a more 
limited sense, the name is given to the best writers of 
Bscieat Greeoe and Home. In another sense, and as 
opposed to modern, it is apfdied to the productions of 
ancieht Greece and Borne. 

CnaSaiPlcailoN, kUin-e^-e-kai'-ekan (Lat. claaaia, a 
phtaa), in h general sensu denotes the arrangement of 
a variety Of objects into groups or classes, nooording to 
irasembianecs or differenoes. It is from the 
power of abstraction in the human mind,—the power 
of oonsideiring certain qualities or attributes of an ob- 
toel, apart firpm the rest, that cUssifleation is poss'bte. 
Igo assortment or urratigement can be formed among 
thihgii ubt periectly alike but by losing sight of their 
iodividtwl or lesser peculiarities, and limiting the at- 
taaton to those which they have in ocmiuou. The 
properties that ms^ bo adopted as the basis of classifi- 
oatiou aire very various, as may be seen in the niime- 
looB botanical, geological, and other systenis. When 
gho inrpperties on which the class)ficatibu is based arc 
•trtdtoarily selected, the system is said to bo artificial; 
iNiton they lie in the essential nature of the objects 
ittotoselveS, it is natural- “The ends of ecientifio (or 
■toWal) wlasaifioation are best answered when the ob- 
jctoaatofprmto into groups, respecting which a greater 
.Itamtor of genersf propositions can be made, and those 
laroptoitibBs more important than could be made re- 
sp^iagtoy-toher groans iuto which the same things 
boiM be diWibuted. The properties, therefore, ac- 
■ HotSioii'tO' wbioh objedts ore drasilied, should, if pos- 
Bihto, be those wfaioh arebansei of many nlher proper- 
tteefOTito toy which are sure marks of them. 
Ctoses are ^preferable, both as being the surest audj 
•BOSt ^reut of uartoi bud as being themselves the' 
jmtoetoas Ml wbito it is of i^t use that our attenton 


shoulid be strongly fixedi But 'fbe property wbieb is 
the eau^ Of too ofaief pecultaFitksB of a olast, is, tm> 
fortttnatelyfseldomfitted toserve siaosis the diagnostis 
Of toe plaiu). itotead ^ toe toUtoi to toMtgeuerr^ 
select some of its more prbmitoat eSsetc, whieh mw 
serve to marks ofthe,otoer e#«ts tod of toe oam»r 
“The eudofolassifioation to‘instrumenttor the in* 
vestigation of nature, is to make us toink of tiias>i 
objects together which have toe neatest .stuiuber of 
important common properries, and whito, tbetofoto;, 
wo have oftenest occasion, in the oonrso In- 

ductious, for taking into joint oonridtoation. <^r 
ideas of objects are thus brought into the order most 
conducive to the successful prosecutianL of iudootisb 
inqiiiriBB generally.’*—.T. 6. Mill’s,Jfioto, 

Cnavicut, or Coi-nA»-BoBK,1l:6So'-*-H fliat. ohtei-: 
cilia, from clavis, a key), in Anat.,iB toe otoe whieli 
extends horizonltoy from the sternum to tlM StopOhl, 
and serves to keep the shoulders apart, toat toe arin 
may enjoy a freer and wider range of motion, di ttoes 
i ts name from its resemhlanco tot be ancient Bomtohdy, 
and it is curved soiuowhat in tho form of an itaBe^l 
Its sternal end is thick, etrong, and eipanded, wbS* 
the acromial end is broad and flattened, and presents 
an obloug surface, in order to articulate with the 
acTomiou process of the scapula. 

CuiV, klai (Sax. c/®//).—Clay is formed from Hie 
disintegration of felspuihic rocks by too combitmd 
action of the air aud water. It necessarily varies iu 
its composition, but its fundamental consntuent, ac- 
oording to the researches of Brogniart, Malagati,'and 
others, may be represented by the form ula AB|,U„,SSBi 
Og -t-2aq. This is os nearly as possible the cowpositibu 
of the line fire-clay of the'StaubrUshiro cotfl-iueasures. 
Ordinary clay contains, in addition, small portions of 
uudecoraposod rook, potash, oxide of iron, lime, and 
maguesia, the character of the clay being much modi- 
Ced by tho preponderance of one or other of these 
iiigredienta. One of the grout characteristics of clay 
in its hydrated condition is its plasticity, and its canae 
bility of being made hard by heat,—properties wuioli 
render the diQ'erent kinds of this substance avail- 
aldo for various lloiilo pnrp(,vse.s. The purest kind 
of clay is kaolin, or ciiiua-clay, which is formed by the 
disiutCOTation of fclspathic rucks. This species was 
originally found in China; but a similar description is 
oiitaiimil I’rotu deposits near 8t. Austle, in Cornwall, 
and nt St. Xrieix, near Limoges, in France. Kaolin is 
■nearly pure silicate of alumina. (See PoBolii^iK 
MAjri'jpACTCBJK .)—JPipe clM; is a white clay near^ 
free from iron, and nmnd in large quantities infho 
island of Furbeck.--Common poUer'e clay contaifis a 
considerable amount of iron. The blue clay of Devon¬ 
shire and Dorsetshire is much valued, being. ve*y 
plastic, and yielding a very white paste when burut,, 
Tlie coarser varieties, w hich contain a Iai'ge proportion 
of sand, are used for making brown stone-ware,—.IWeifc 
clay contains varying proportions of iron ; hence dif¬ 
ferent counties biiild house,8 of difllvront colours. The 
clay of the midland counties contains large quantities 
of iron, and the bricks made from it ore of a brigbtred 
hue, while London bricks are yellow or brown, from 
deficiency of colouring material. When the juoportiott 
of iron is very much increased, we get the tofiereat 
coloured ocUrcs .—Marl is ciny containing a uptaWe 

S iortioii of carbonate of lime. The colours .known as 
er and eienna are clays coloured by the pmusidrii 
of iron and manganese.—i%2i«r’s-«<im is a clay Ufa 
peculiar kind, which, wlimt dried, possesses toe itto- 
perlT of utisorbiog grease from wooucn fabrics, and is 
employed for that purpose. It contains B smidl^a 
centago )>f magnesia. 

Guay luoFSTOirB. (See Ieoh Oans.) 
CLEAEIir&-l!TrT. (5ee SlKTCaiiAS.) 

CtluVABB, kieen'-o/ (Sax. «<«<*/««, to spH^, to 

Crystal,, a term applied to the praperty possessed % 
crystals of separating into natural layers. . i(iKis CkSs- 
TAT.nooaArag.) 

CiiEATass. (Use Gamum.) 

Gimr, iiiyf (Fr. chjf, Lat. claiiis; akcj^g to MM,,* 
certain character placed at toe commencement :pilka 
several staves of a composition to determine thetoeal 
names of the notes, aaid the sounds which they repee- 
sent. There are three kinds of clefs now in use; vis., 
the F, or bass c.tefj the C, or tenor clef j and toe G*. 










ot tnm «W. tte dtaferwti te 

wlBcIt «*tsi«h ttt wtlfc ^ ^ OT 

«pg g B a in g aii the ao*« W 

<eseaiitien>either Too*rijrteBiiittte»ht«l#»ii^^ 

toed ftdmtioii of keev-tiset tfithjn *b(mprM&w to 
■'♦teff*' 

'CuiXiLmtBJiU idem^'tV-d0^ {Qr; ttowwj »teiital)‘i 
i»Bot.,«trifc 0 of Jrfaiitt 

of the ftfloifin/j stmotwol 
pmnti i-:*'C*ly* Tdvote or iadaplicote; fruit eon«i»tii»(r 
of asuxuber ofootonia; leed pondolooB. The typioial 
(laaiai! df tbo tribe is 'rMoh mcludas severe) 

tioautiiW dimbMeoomreooly ooitivated iu our cardens j 
eieo oiie iudiganoBi epocies, C.vUalba, uaaWlyoaUecI 
t*«?wl 1 «? 0 joy, „ _ „ 

CKKMBWTUte, or CMKBRnaii Houmss, klem-tn- 
in iEcol. Hist., ore nineteen homilies of a 
^fodsisine foodenoy, falsely attributed to 8t. Clement, 
tlhe f^enerslly receiTOd opinion is, that they were 
iKnaposed by an Ebiouite, towards the end of tlie3nd 

CtsMaiwimrEB, or Th* CuBKBirnjr* OoHSTirtmows, 
■k&m-m-tefnt', is the name given to a collection of de¬ 
cretals of Pope Clement V., published by hia aucoeasor, 
.Toha 3 lX 1I., in 1317, and forming part of the canon 
■law. 

CESnsiTOBT, Weer'-ster-e, in Arch., this name is 
applied to the windowa that are pierced in the upper 
part or the side .walls of the nave of a cathedrsj or 
cbnri^, that rise above the arches which separate the 
uare ir^ the side-aislea. 

Okbbgt, kltr'-je (tat. clericat, Gr^ Htrikot), is a 
thrin applied collectively to the whole body of eccle¬ 
siastics, in controdiatinction to the laity. The distinc¬ 
tion of Clir).stiana into clergy and laity is aa old as the 
time of the apostles, and was derived from the Jewish 
economy. As soon aa the Christian church began to 
spreiid, and aulBcicnt nnmhera were converted to form 
tfteiiiaclves into a rcgnlnr society, then certain eccle- 
siasCicat olficera were appointed umongtbem as teachers; 
and rtders. The clergy originally consisted only of 
bishops, priests, and deacons; Imt ’in the 3rd century 
nuiuy inferior orders were appointed as subservient to 
the office of deacon; aiioh as snbdescoiis, acolytes, 
readers, 4t*. At Hr»t, probably, the clergy were not 
entirely rriicred from the ordinary duties of life, so 
that they might devote (heniselves erclusively to their 
sacred office; yet it must have naoeasarily been nearly 
BO, and it M certain that they were nominated to their 
offices by certain peculiar forma. The privileges and 
immunities enjoyed by the clergy of the early church 
wereeronsiderabie. fn some cases they were exempt 
from the cogniiance of secular courts, from certain 
taxes and certain kinds of obligation to which others 
were liable, and were excused from the burden of civil 
offloes. Whenever they travelled, upon ne,ce8sary 
occasions, they were to be entertained by tbeir brethren 
<Sf the olorgy in idl places, out of the iniblic revenues 
of the ohurcii. If any controversies happened among 
them, they freely consented to have them determined 
by their tnshopsand councils, without having recourse 
to tils secular magistrates. In all accusations against 
the clergy^ espect^ly against bishops, the character of 
the witnesses was inquired into before the testimony 
was admitted; nor- would they receive tbe evidence 
Uf a heretic against a clergyman. The crimes involving 
punishment were simony, heresy, apostasy, mnrdcr, 
immorality, neglect of duty, Ac.; and the punishments 
were Tarious; Corporeal castigation and imprisonment 
■were BOmetimes resorted to ; degradation, guapeusion, 
deprivation, and excommunication were the other 
modes u'suHlly had recourse to, according to the 
heinoUBoess of the otfence. The laws regarding the 
dotiersafthe various classes of clergy were deilnite and 
abriugent. Ho olergymim was allowed to relinquish his 
•iatlm without permission; and he could not remove 
frost oms diocese to another ■without the consent and 
letters disffiiBSory from his own bishop. In some 
oases they eould resign* and a retiring sdlowaitca waa 
BOtneiiaMS : granted to such. liesidence in tbeir re- 
sp|Ktfr« esaea w 4 M obligatory, and no one oonld hold 
oiBce he tiwo: pooeses,; Beverw' laws were enaeted 
WgahiBit WMldering clergy (vaeoariia), or such as, having 
desertedithttr bwiiv church, would fix iu no other, but 
went Tdytee fron place to place. Thera were aliiO lawe 
•SIS. 




profalffi^g ibam from {b&owiag vtst eeoalar affiinojff- 
meat whieh i^ht divert them too much frowHiafr ‘ \ 

w dutiaa. T&dy srera hfeewice forildddw to fraffithnt 
Taira or mevhetii, to eat sad drinlt iu taverns* ' 

attend pgblid wiltrei. Ho i^cial elerioal dreth ' 
Beats to have barti ih use before the Bth oantory. 

-ffiem of the Chumffi of Smhb arq diaitoguishad iiStfr 
ftgumr vai ttindar. The clergy ooueiat 

those monbe or rehgioas persons who bava tmniB , -, 
tlieni holy orders, and perform the offices at the prsMt* ' 
hood. in their respective atoassteriee. Tb« ewiulBg' ' , 
clergy are those who are not of any Mdijifoua orieo* 
and have tbe care and direction of pariBheB. !ffiia%io> - 
testaat clergy are ajl secular. In Ho^soid, the 
clergy, in its ordinary acceptation, cbB^Webetidto Uieili> . 
bishops, bishops, deans and ch^i^ters* iarOhdeaeomh 
rural deans, parsons (either rectors or vicars), atm 
curates; to, which msy be added parish clrndte, »h* 
formerly were, and yet sometitnes are, ill holy ordenu 
Blost of the privileges and inununltiee wbiidk we ctei(gy 
enjoyed in England were taben from tb^ at :t|fe tiw# . 
of the Beformation. Among those whhffiXtweyi'alBI 
possess are exemption from serving on B jtfry, WH®)* 
pearing at a conrt-leet orviewof frimbidedge. : ThST 
cannot be compelled to serve the office or 
constable, or the like; neither can they be prUMtad ifr ^ 
serve during the wars. They are privileged; yfrojia 
arrest in civil cases in going to, during, or retutniiHf 
from the celebration of divine service.;, ClergyMteitit. ana 
disqualitlcd from sitting in the House of Gomwioaei, 
nor can they engage in any kind of trade. yHoilbet: 
can a clergyman form lands to the extent of ;inoea i^iMx 
eighty acres without a written permiesiOtt. from <tha 
bishop of the diocese, such pemnsaion epecifybagsth0 
number of years for which it is granted, and lit no oaia 
cioecdiiig seven. Clergymen are, by the aericsiasriesd 
law, liable to be punished and corrected for lo<>se( te> 
moral, and profane conduct, for irreligious langn*^, 
for irregularity in d’seharge of duty, or for pfeachma 
and maintaining doctrines contrary to the artietes; of 
the creed which they profess. For such they, may:biB 
coiled to acoonnt ^ their ecclesiastical siipmstHr* by 
whom they may, if the charges .are proved agmnrt 
them, be punished by admonition, suepeeeioa,. .dtgea- 
dation, or deprivation, as the case may require; ; 

CWiBQTf, BBirKviTor. {See Bswirri* 0» Ci.ii»8Uf.)i :: 

GuKua, lleHe (Lat. (■■Icricns), W’as a ternvorigiaSffijt 
applied only to clergymen, being, infoct, acontracilon . 
of the Xiatin word ilericus. As learning waa at ono 
time almost entirely oonUncd to the cler^, the word 
naturally came to be synonymous with al^ruod mwi, 
or one'who could write. Hence we have the double 
meaning of the term,—a olergyman, and a scribe, Or 
one whose principal business is writing. In the former 
sense it is now seldom used except in formal docui» 
merits; but from it has come a secondary nSeaningi he 
which it is applied to certain laymen appointed to eoiu 
duct or lead the responses of the eongi'egatiou. TlteSa 
were originally real clerks, f. e. elet^men, generab^ 
in, minor orders, who assisted the Offidating psirtt. 
Parish clerks, after being duly chosen aodqppcinte^ 
ore usually licensed by fJio orffinary. By, a reosrit 
enactment, persons in holy orders may bo a^BOintod 
to this office. Until recently tbera wore a largo nSon- 
ber of clerkships, connected {irincipnlly With the ooortt 
of low, having ancient and quaint names, derived from : 
some incident of their origin; as, clerk <rf the h*Baper, 
clerk of the petty bag, clerk of the pelt*, clerk ot tho ; 
pipe. .M ost of these were abolishedby ads* of parlia¬ 
ment in 1833 and 1937. Tha prooceoings of the two 
houses of parliament, of the varions Courts of jqstHje* 
and of the ministerial departments, arc generafiy 
drawn up and recorded by oterks.—-The Clerk 
Parlicmenti is the chief ministerial officer of the Ilousa 
of Lords ; be and his assistants make miantes of the 
proceedings of the house, record its votes, retohltioo%. ,-' 
orders, and divisiottB, issue direCtionB cansequeotupoa 
its orders, prepare the journals, and Bttponntend and 

verify the preparation and distribution of the .prmtM 
docUinents issued by ■ the hpuse.--^The C?le™ f«r 
House c/ Gummens is the chief officer qf that hou^. 

but nominaily he is depnty of the olerk of the psrim- 
ments. He itoids office for life under letters patwrt 
from the crown. Ha 1^ the general iffiarM of w 
Official bnsiacBB of the fflwse, assisW «Jd(»dtMies t» 
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'tQ'jHMn btik. B» «A8 d nialcea out and lasui'a all wnto suovr. Tbn power oi the sun's nyt in impikri)M£ lieat 
lor toe fltoetlon of members of the House or Cummons to the earth dependuii; upon the angle at whioatihey 
uXtok^aAd gad Scotland, reoeires and has the custody strike the surtaie, it loUuwa that the inettnatloB ot 


t>S w -iritunis to parliament for the United Kingdom, slope of » country has an impoi tant loflaenee upon ite 
WA jhW ajto the oustody of all polkboohs taken at olimate. Hence in the Alps ot the ValiHS,llcr)Ditasce, 
d^Betiapa. Be also makes out all warrants, tomints- on the one side may be seen the vine is Itftunant 
au»M, appoiutmente, or other instruments that pass growth, whilst the other is thich-nbbed with >e«. 3.’be 


toe iiseM seal. 
OiwauilrD iBOssTOirir 


(See Ibow.) 


oeean is a \ ery important element in determining the 
nature nl n climate. Islands and distriots ne^ the 


CliQiKT, leh'-enf, is a party to a suit, action, or pro- sea uinforinlv enjoy amilder and more uniform otimoti* 
OMdm& vrho employs an attorney, eolieitor, orproctoi than inland regions in the same latitude. In Bummer 
toeonasct hie ease m acoart Among the Konians a the sea is not so muc heated hy the sun's rays as 
hhettt was a rntisen who put hunseli under the piotn- the land, and hence cooliiic sea-hrcezcs temper the 


hhettt was a mtisen who put hunseli under the piotcc' 
tion ef some great man, who, in resneot of that nla' 
tipo, was called patron He assisted tus client with ho 


ider tnc piotn- too land, and hence cooliiic sea-hreezes temper too 
■ot of that n la- warmth of that season, whue in winter the cold it 
a client with Ins mitigited in conacquc'nce oi the water retaining its 


protectioo, interest, and goods, and the client gave Ins heat longer than the land Ihus Dublin, 1hou^4*’ 
sots for his patron when besought any olhoe for him 'irlhir north than Heidelberg, has neirly tho some 
oelforfiriends The light of patronage was appointed mean innuil temper it nro wliilst its winters wi almost 
by Homulne, to unite the neb and poor together in (>'’warmei and itssumnier neaili 5*<ooler Mountains 
sncltamanner as that one might live withoutcuntempt, atlect a elimatc in \uriou8 ways, by inOu'iumg the 
and the other without enii but the combtinn of a direction ol earn rits an by dtiaoliiig and oondenting 
client, to course ol time, Imamo htHe else than a tho ispoui'i m the iitnioi < 'ihe nidiiie ot the sril 
modem sUyeiy. {See AtiobniiT ) and the stile of (iiUiiauc ooiralo materially Upon 

OnistacTBBio, kit mefir-ier-iir (Lat ciimacfericiis irn- ihma Dittcient kinds of so c diderent powers 
Must hrom ciuaoiE, a ladder or steps), denotis a crilicul of -sdiating and alisoiliing n , and » region 
yearorpertod in a mans hie, wherein, accordingto shrouded lu fonst , or coiciiu with swamps and 
Mtrolcmers, there is some note! le alteration to bitpocn marshes, will have a diflerent tenijM raturewhi i c leared 
in the body, and the person will be erp aid fo gu it and drained Mnialus, ) y einp lufion, di pnie the 
danger of death Tlie idea ot tlimaderies is itry surfareof much of its beat, and forests, by inUrcept- 
ancient According to some, eveiy seventh year oi a mg the snu a r lys ai d by the iiitroastd t ifmlant sur 
man's life is a climacteric ytar, certain important fates exposed to tho an, un loiibtedly atu_t tho 
changes then taking place u, tht lody I he ugrsol temnernturi llinte in hot cluiititis lorosts tend to 
61 and 81 are regarded as the urand eiimm tn tee, thi cool tin nii and iii fi inid r* gir us to present the I«»s of 
changes being then greater, and the dungt r atttndins ilie c»iih s heat by t Inking hi ihIs U lie pievidenee of 
these periods much increased Others allow the term pnrtuular winds also inUmmis the oharacter of a 
Uimssitoric only to the pro Init of 7 multiplied by odd (limate us does also the prommity of an oceanic 
unnibers, as 3, 5, 7, a, i.o Borne, again, cocaider eiirient bringing water of a higher or a lower teinpe. 
eyOry nmthyesrachmacteric i iluie than iW c I the suirounumg sea It will thus 

OlXHetr, kh’^eant, is di lived (torn the Greek word ho scon (liat there are nun eious circumstances that 
Wwim, signifying inclination, but which was also ap ti nd to modify the iliinatc uf any (laiticulai place.and 
plied to certain zones on the eaith s snrlaee, from till II that moro lines of Itiuudo alloid but an miporleot 
supposed inclination to the pile Hie space betwein inrfeitim of the ti upinture Hence giogrsphers 
the equator and the poles was. by the ancient geo bate Imd reeours, to i ti-ei lints (ailed teotkernuil 
czephers, dinded into thirty suoh rones or meImalions (Oi f ek isos, c yual, and thn mo-, beat), whirh are«ar- 
{kUme^a), 3he first twenty four, counting troai the ned through a'l pUc< i hming tht same mean annual 
equator, were oalted iof/Ao«r clmiatea, because they temperstu e, Ibtse lines direige more and more 
nmMdetermtnod bytho lengtliof the longcstday every Ironi tht parallels if latitude iis they ret ode from tho 
Muthour, in ito length from the equator, dimfinga equal ir In tho ameiic tn lontineit they descend 
new climate. The last six were called month cl mates, mu ii lower than in bniiie, and m the soutiiein 
boosnso, being within the arctic circle, each was mat km iiemisphere the mean annual tcmpciatiiio is mueh 
by an additional month of rontmuous sunshine 3 hi lower than in the nortlurn, on account of its having 
outoales of ancient geograpbera, therelore, seivedt’ e much less land But plans having the same mesa 
same pnrpose as ouryiaralicUof latitude In ilepro- annual temperature may vet have very different ch- 
wutsndmostgeneralacceptation,thewordcfiTS'iiemav mates, for places having a moderate summer end 
be said tojnolude all those atmosphene conilitions and wintc t may yet bayetheBarnemeiin annualtemperatuie 
(changes that sensibly attccl our organs, inch as beat, .is others wliern the summer and wiutci are extieme. 


orpcriou in a mans jite, wiiertin, according to I shrouded in fonst , or covcim with swam] 
dimers, there is some nota! le alteration to bitpocn J marshes, will have a diflerent tempi raturewhi 11 
e body, and the person will be exp sid lo gu it j and drained Mniahcs, I y einp lulion, dipn 
fix of death Tlie idea ot tlimaderies is very I surface of much ot its beat, and forests, by intc 


winds, electricity, ke 3he pimupii cle- Heiieo lecouise is had to other lines indieating the 
mmts, however, that go to (^institute climate are heat mean summer and winter temperature, the tormw 
nnd moistoye, the latter being dependi nt upon the being (ailed teotheraU (Greek t«u«, equal, and tkenu, 
former. Heat is commnnicatei. to the atmosphere in sutnuier, the latter uochtmsnale (Greek t*a», ^d 
By toe wiect rays of tho sun, (2) eheimon, winter). The eecoiid great conatituenfrof 


ABU that all piaocB m the eame latitude these regions, but they are in direct €»m> 09 it) 0 n 
ttw same kind of chroate Weie the to the astronomical seasons, as the witw follow 


■amm (if *sa emh composed of » homogeneous thesun. In India, however, tlie rainy andiWseasoits 
amd tows, W of strata of rock perfectly alike in are not regulated by the position or the snn, bntby 
e^ar, and smoothness, then this would the change of the monsoons. In some distriots there 

ptaoiss in the same aretworainy mid two ^ry season#; and to others ram 
lautow yrokld reepire thh solar rayaat the same angle, seldom or never falls, es in the great Afiioaa desert of 
WM MVim toe ewne oapyity (or absorbing and theBabara. Onlv in tbetempeiatezonescalstheyear 
»iidiafnitigli(tofi,i»tonild pom^ exactly the sameehmate be properly said to be divided into four WMoas, ex. 

Wid * 








TWshirfrtmaijbropt 
U oiKtaitiomd by ihi #r»*t teHgtb m d«r 
i» MStttar. trhfa for « tm» foe *u» never s»t«, «fid 
mu>tm »f ibat Imminei^m wint« It 
Jn in the oHmato oi different placet 

Jfott vw *re Indebted for the greet vartetv that exuts 
fo the vet^tabte end animal kingdoms Kvery speeieg 
W wifot ^e eerfou) chmetie boundaries, some much 
fotwe extended tl»n ofoera, within which aione it will 
Seitrith lisimals, too, have foeir climetio bounds 
^ man alone is it given to subsist lu any Uimaii 
Sven him, however, different climates aileat very dif 
feeettt^,'>^seme being favourable to hialtb, utiiors 
tending to disease The study, therefore of the effects 
of different climates upon diilerent constilntionn and 
in different diseases, forms an important branch oi 
xnediQine Indeed, thcic arc few disea is that mvv 
wot be influenced by olnnate, and hentt the ncressiti 
to the physioian of making Umisilf ac((nnintrd with 
tb< itmosphorio londitions of diffnent Ixahties 
i 1 max, kh mtiAs (Ur I limar), > Uj plied to a 
iCgiiii in rhetoric in which the speaker asi(lids ns it 
weie bv a senes of steps fnm oi e idm to anothei, 
each being Uiaracleri/ o bj iieilcr 1 r i iguiti oi 
importamefhtii its irediieesir siitthnt iiJehiatid 
Wiogol liilun C asai ‘ Veni tku iiri H eami I 
•law, I oonqiieied) “Ji’iy ie ’ si 1 ord huuii.s 
*'niljst liavo observe! i d ig> Ifi I e‘li lolaiitun 
bet of th lights or s Kiuii Is aitlullv ii ; ised 111 i 
Oi) asceu I n II .aril niakmt, imj ressi ns deepir 
and disp i stih disp sitior of nninbeis in a ptiiod 
is '■enutd i dmat llio jppmile <>t ilimas is anti 
clmiKS,(ir a desceudm); trom greater to losaiiiipoitant 
>d a 

t t Bi'ci liOtOMOiivis Aan Caiirik i aio ill 
inienlioii (li Mr fell, the tiUbrafi 1 enginiei in I 
In tneir use the passsgi of a railway mer in M nt 
tinis pa«s b tween I rum i. and ttaii nss In t i 

I irHeticalsutiiss Mr Itll in a pnpt r wiin h I > ir id 
ii'foie tho Br twh Assiciulion, guio a en^tlienel 
deseription ot the (oiistruiti in iflcemi (nr mginci 
anj farriugts ou tnn eentierail systen i i w ikug 
on steep pradunt and sharp enrics as r (ii.loyed on 
the Muut Oenis bummil Railway Messrs \ gii ill “s 
and Siiesson ilist loocentd fh‘ usi ol the tinlie 
jail in the year H ii ami proposid to apply it upon 
the inchnes of the Manoliest r and Liverpo tl Railway, 
but It was not put iito puation it was not till 
Mr Brassey and Mr i ell built a centre lail engine 
and hud down a li ngih of iiue im that plan On the 
tmmford and High i'eali Railway for txpi iimeiital 
linrposes, in IbUd, that tho eysft m was } ut into prac 
tiral operation, 'lHcs< experiments wore made in 
order to assure the Italian p ivernment ot the feasi 
"bllity of laying down a line ol railway upon a similar 
principle ovot one of tho Alpine passes 1 ho mean 
gsadieni ol the hrst It milisuf line, from St Miihol 
fo Lansloborg, is I m flu, with a maiimum gradient 
of 1 in li in tho other ii miles the mean is I in 
17, and over the whole length there are at intervals 
curves of two chains radius The hue rises to an 
olevahiCHt of 7,0U0 loef and in places is exposed to 
snow-drifts and avalanches whore it runs through 
enttably'Strengthcned gallenes The system ot loco- 
ipiytioa adopted is that of a third or tiuction-rail, ou 
vrUah adhesion ts aditamed liy horironta! wheels, 
yvorkad by the engine in conyunotiou with, or lude- 


oan be eargied to any required amount, and gradients 
oi 1. in 13 worked with as mnob certainty and safety 
as foose of 1 lit it)0. Tbe centre rail also furnishes 
tho means of applying most powerfnl brakes for eon- 
trnlhqg foe deseent of foe trains, nnd, moreoier, 
tenderastttltnmt fosposstbl^r foe tram to leave foe 
rads The rsquiremenis of the Italian government 
ioidnd^ foese fossa# a day each way; foe tnaO-foaiu 
to foe jmiraey at an average rate of twelve 

nulee aa boor, Btclara% sfopimgei, foe speed gp foe 
SV - 


itf tnftn Ms fo ifo M fong;* 

M is«M Worn fo ^ryiiU 

eiiiebA wifo »t»o BSfteei. jmi mmmf, •* 
the rnffons#, are eacb.liMsM i 
wheate, yfoleb have ffaages msde 
rail t—the|Hii act a# hoth guide- imd 
Ventmg the eamage from lesvinff foe 
eight or mnexMlea of the line is eifoMisiiieteid 
lertei some of wood and some qf 
Merkaitiml Magrmntt foi 188d 

CLWiiiiro Paren 

fAng -box ) -This singular fish is an laliiddfoifoflirilte 
ponds and rivers oi most parts of the fieet lbdi«e« Xfo 
gtnoial form resembles that of foe Mlbwea Xitwllfo 
perch, but it seldom attains a greater lengfo foatr stg 
inches ‘'The most remarkable characw|nSMiit«d 
by these flsbos consists in foe Btraeforeof foe-Mpenmf 
pharyngeal bones, which are dilated mto voigMinaiM 
folded lamina inclosed m a large cavity at foe bsiiip W 
the skull, and foi miug numerous oells, in wUsfo anopply 
oi watei may be carried fur foe parpose of foofethning 
the gills when the creature, as its habit fo, qnitafoe 
water for a time '— {UaiUm ) It has been asSMted, 
and that by travellers and explorers wliin#e vfoaeity i# 
beyond qni stion that this singular fish bS# hfob geen 
lo hull) trees, fixing its anal fin in cavities of foe batk^ 
erit urging its way upwards by disteodiBg and MU- 
(raetiiig its body “ Though these fish are eomefonea 
1 ompelled in their distress to travel by day, and have 
I ecn met in the glare ot noon toihug ajoag a dusty 
rnsd, thoir migrations are generally peisformed at 
night, Ol lu early morning, whilst the grass is wet 
with dew (1 mbiiig porches are plentiful in the 
Ganges and the boatmen have been known to keep 
flKm fur hi« or six dais lu an eaithen pot wifooat 
w Iter, using daily what tney wanted, and finding foem 
a« Hilly as when caught ' — Cli » JCtfiyelopaidin, 

Pi ixtc or f ic ii ktiu'-il, kl>»'ik'ill [fit kHuu 
! i» fiomWiii ,abed),isappliod,inMeri .tofoeohter- 
\ation and fre itmt.at of diseases at * e bedside of foe 
Hick and iicuee elmicel lectures arc such at are given 
at tbe hcilHide ot the patient, or iiom notes add Ner¬ 
vations I ,(le at the bedside d I is IS foe most valuable 
mode of instriuting m the ail of medltmie, foe stu¬ 
dents lire t iken to tlic hi dsidc of foe patiepts in a 
public hrspital nii I there p artioally instrnotod id foe 
various phonoiiii na of disc ise, tanght to Observe foe 
chiraitoriBl s oi each individual ease, and to study 
the elldtB f the variiiii modes ot treatment. In 
modern timis at least, ilmi-il mcdioino was entirely 
neglected till about tin middle ot the 17 th century j 
and It wos not t 11 tho beginning of tbe Iflfo that it 
b( gan, 1 y roerbaave, to be systematically carried out 
hitut tb it time it has come into general use, and now 
every good school has an establishmeot for clinical 
-m licine in eonnec tion With it 

611X10X1 Bxitism, in reel. Hist, is wpplied to 
baptism administered at tbe death-bed Among foe 
heretical opinions tlint at one* time nrevaited ih the 
Church, was, that the sacrament of baptism Washed 
away all sms previously committed, and fafooe it was 
otteu duiened to neai the end of life, when there was 
little risk of sinning more such persons were called 

liiiaei 

OiiwKBB.i-hsi/ ktr (Aug -Sax ),in Min ,hlafooxide 
oi iron, obtained in scales trom red-hot iron isrhlte in 
process of forging In common psrlanee the term is 
applied to the slaggy terrogmous masses that form in 
iurnaoes and stoves from foe vitnfitaiioa of tl^i Silica 
and iron coutamed m the coal. , 

Clio, klt'-o, a gen of shell less moUuscs, So exnremelv 
abnndant lu the AretSo Seas, that t hey eonstilute 
a ohiot part ot the lood Of whales. WHtifofs’ybad is 
the name by which tliey are known tO foe fiahermeo 
Sometimes the water is so fuR oi them, that (t would 
be impossible for a ereature of so ponderous * diaw as 
the whale to open his jaws without engiufiug thog- 
sands. . , . 

CurPBB, kUp'^mr (Ang.-Sax, one who rhns fiaSt)| 
a sulisg-vessel wult expressly for speed. Compariiia 
with ordinary ships, a ohpper i# fodgef «ad am- 
rower j foe bows, wbmh are generally hoHowed psteif 
foe watei 4 iue, are exireraely sharp, and foe UU<j^ «fb 
it&ed gradually towuds the stem- Clippers pwe Ihrnx 









Mil fa»> 

' «t>d A,B>enc» sra amoae 
Girail: Hnpio« 0 ntenf« bave 
UMmoans mlo th^ botldiog of 


(Asg -Sax )i an a;^- 
ntod for craabinK and preinioe fb» 
(nwl foriB it oonsi'itD of a crlmdiieitl 
mm; pi&oes, all strung npon on? 
actaally tionntifnt? a nomber of 
a blob ar« ootehed on the outer 
f^drmed aato preveut the tearing up of 
Jitlneli, »»hen the oommon roller wa<i 
M IMlIbiig a growing orop, was a senous 

arStrmc Sra.ir, k!o^, was a kmd i 
of#iffan>n «r i^endsT formerl; m uso ai England and 
^ “ ' V and was nsaall^ made of wood Dr Plo*, 

rjf #f ^aBordsbu-e (IdbO), dnsoribrs one of 
.taenia, wbiih, he says, is still in use among 
til»aMS*MWa»rtptNiple. “It IB usanlly," he »aT«, 
"asfnaipiiieoeof wood, oontaimug three months on 
s4ges. The nurnlier of days m them 
are ffimttstM by notches the first day bv a notch 
wttikamij^iia'sa^he turned from it, and every seventh 






eacbt^fb*^^^ e'dges. The nurnlier of days m them 
are ffsMMStM by notches the first day bv a notch 
woke turned from it, and every seventh 
by a tmtevSSved notch. Over against many of the 
notcwti^ placed, on the left hand, severji tnarU or 
ay^h^ aeinotnig the golden number or cycle of the 
mopts, Iraa fCSttralS are marked by symlola of the 
seySim sainta ismiing from the notches.*' Th ise which 
he had boon in Staffordshire had only the nrimi and 
iBinioyblfie feasts upon them, wnereas otheis of a 
mem fmmei kind, prescwved in the rahinets of the 
cungus, b«A Ukewiae the Domimoal letlcis Of the 
I- .iosn^ tbesfu were two kinds,—a larger for family use, 
sraiw bung at one end of the mantel tree <oi 

- fihs and a smaUer for carrying in the pocket 

Spacanfoan are to be seen in the British Museum. 

OuWl^bS, Move' ter (liat. tlauitium, an inclosed 
' spsiQe},ruagd&eTmBense, a monastery, eitherinhalnted 
V t^rOflote or nuns, who are inclosed or shut up from 
. we inii^ Xu a more restricted sense, (he term la 
to a coyersdnaaiage running round the walls 
ea oeet^ piMtonti or »masteries It usually is lound 
' extoidiflg Otor three sides of a souare or quadi angle, 
WSthtitoOititer walls eonaisting of piUara and arehea, 
a)kd JCOOffoequentiy arched and ornamented with 

tcaoem Xu the ancient mouastenai the cloisters wets 
' uaed totoral purposes The monks held their leo* 
tenialu ^ chfisters, and at eertsm hours of the day 
bMl Vtoto Atad conyersed together * 

\!:i C&pitoy bwlK (Sax olatk), amanufactiired substance, 
eoaididdOg of wool, haw, cotton, fiax, hemp, or othei 
' yegetbbjie'^ments It la formed by weaiiug or inter* 
(duuadSf (Hid is used for making garments or 
},!:• otuw dtffbblMS, besides being nselul in a greatyawety 
of StamOtwoollen cloth, hair cloth, o>,;ton cloth, 

tte ®be term eloUi, howeror, is generally 
snnNOT’eid to distinguish woollen cloth from tabiics 
'< htber material. (See Woouiin Mauc 

1lZontkr'*i»o<& (Ang -Sax ), a name 
WMblSian totliSlitlmber of small moths oflhe gen Tinea, 
'.'.■wtHto extiemely destructive to woollen 

beghi not Only to eat as soon as 
' iwW imPliMloled, but to back to nits the substance m 
' vraaoMmiiKdtob^ and, mm turn the foagments with 

Ojiiwpiik to bketi own produoing, make, of the 
:: mw^'b lW jjirIfr Ktofo, Cleanliness luid axposure to 
''liai# iMto i^goard against these tiresome 

.. 'Mtoetov 

Clbto^ bfestidi (£«t ctowibr X shot), a condensed mass 
of (tol* ftobto *abbe atmospheire orrests 

a m iWtolto at tbb eerth, Xn the latter ease the 
Mir^ toMlw to Wat t Wwrtw only when it rwes 


eboTh na ttolbi 


;» elotti. 


height to 


offtew A«a 
outMae of toe theory ( 

idstug from Cie tnte ittifaee of ^ , 

water warmed by the heat of the son d WM 
suspension m the atmosphere, and rsMtoi^ 
untii the air at some distance above the etoto' 
is completely satoratod with it, but if the tol 
from below atiU continues, the atmospbeto 
overcharged with mmstnre, and the topoto 
and appears in a visible form Clouds and 
define as etrrtm, etmulue, and etraha- 
cUTUS IS applied to long streidcy white eionds 
in all directions,—they are commonly esdt 
tads, and are the forerunners of windy 
oumulus, to douds consistiog of thiek white iWiMI Of 
vapour, ragged and broad at (hehasp,aaoe&dit;g4hitjtol 
form of mountain peaks this form of dond «S nto|w 
monly soen by day The name strains n glw9l tp * 
dense honronta) mass of cloud rising alwra the ha^ 
zoD, and commonly resting on the surface of the Is^ 
The mists that nse from valleys, marshes, ohd 
in the evening, belong to thir class of ctouda, traipk 
are considoied as the precursors of fine weaBtoh- 
There aro cemponnd mooifliations oi these ekhsea pf 
t louds, compost dof the primsrv im liheatiops vettonHy 
blended together they are termed titro cmanlinr.yiflifto* 
vtratwv, cumvle sfraftte, and < wmii/o , rro to 

The nimhos is the dark heavy raih-Bnm- 
At Plates XXXI , XX XII, XAXIII, and XXXtV, s<to 
depicted the various iurms ot clonds At fig 1, Witto 
XXXI, IS the twias in different forms, at fig. $ toe 
e»m» »trat«e IS exhibited, subsiding on rumttli hentolhf 
at fig i, Plate XXXII, is shown the etrrut, M eeeu 
beiore thnndei, at fag 4, fit ro nmaltte, as seen bWOM 
thunder, at tig S is shown a nmhne, flunked by einfW* 
atratici, and giving an electnoal discharge, at fig fi tS. 
seen a range ol eumiili passing to rumule afreet* bidtorw 
thunder At fig 1, Plate XXMll, is depicted fsefO- 
at atua, at figs i, 2, distant irivi atrah, at figs ft 8 t 
cirruvjiassingtocirrc) enmiila* atfi; 4,PlateXXXfv., 
cirri' atrufua, eamulna and <«m <h eroup«fl.-.ri 

Howard a Climate <tf Lanijn, Itces's 
article Clui 

OtOlLS (S OsUTOPHT'l.ttM ) 

Cues, tilth, IS a term ot doubtful derivation! bfiX, 
according lo some, it comes from the Angia-fitoUW 
eleofan, or ihafin to divide, because the expenses nsto 
divided into shares or portions , and hence to elUb 
to (ontribute a share or portion A club, aueosdtito 
to Dr Johuvon, is an aosemhly of good ielloWB fastot- 
mg undii oeitam couditiuns J bw, though perhhto h 
true definition of the good old English (labsi,iii ^ 
limitod for the term as used m the present diyr A ^(ttb 
now may rather be said to be an assooiatwii of ptotolMl 
meeting noder certain ronditiuns, or suMi^Utyd fslntot 
tain rules, il may be for purposes of (! 0 aviviHiit|i-fito 
uniting their separate efforts tor one eomnum ii;il|i(;k 
f >r each contributing a share to one common fUtift Wr 
for mutual beneiit Ihe idea of a club is a anwbto^f 
rarsons united together tor one commna obtotit. 
England la unquestionably the place for gli>l% fbe 
first < lull of wfaioh we have any account was that 
one which met at the Mermaid tavern, to 
Shsksiiere, Ben ffonson, Beaumont, Eletobefttoiwflh# 
Sclden, and others, wore members Ben Junsutfi toW* 
wards founded another club, which met At to# iOtod 
tavpin, m Plept blreet It was, howewto# toff wu, to# 
early part of last century that clubs betomfi fa jtotot 
institution There then fionnshed the Brtobtof* 
Bonblerus Club, October Ctab, 1 ii*BcW«yi<» 13 liijto fn# 
first Beefsteak Club, toe l^ttat Cttto. AltSl 
Pope, Swift, Arbatnnot, Bohngbrtoe, ^d 

others among their wetuhers Tbs #etebris*fgMgwN^ 
Club, of whuh Johnson, Gtoldsmrtft 
and others were raemntos, w#* B toW 
being established in iffift and weeto)# 
the 1 urk’e Head, m Gsrsu’d Stwff.-fitoffi flto 
sheet Club, wluchwaslboudiwl to 
before his tfoato, met iff to# to Jutox 


















Jmvmm 

'n'i 

Utopia, 


m0 kmA 
j^«M. >« f>t l«wt 
^if ikie iffwint «kf life pttf. 
thtit onadingB weqneaUy 
i ftjwlili their ttiembera with the oon- 

» &me w the highest stjle ofelegenop 
at A very joaoderste rate They uclode 
Ml lUid n^we-room, drawing room, Lbraiy, 
g<ro<>aS> ixurd room, biUisrd and smoliing 
SWlttee-room, and other apartments, with 
hafhs and dresSing-rnoms Wines and pr j 
Me supplied to the members at cost price, the 
hRMnses of the estabtisfament being defrayed out of 
iund analog troia entranoe>fb<.s and the annual 
SOhsi^Ptiiont The members are admitted by ballot, 
gM thmg hnaibcra are usually restrirted 1 be follow- 
hUtM a Mt of the prineioal olubs in London, with toe 

a btf of their members, entry money, and anuoal 

WljpltlOB — 


Mmy andhovr 

Ai'tbur’s 

JMbMssum 

BoodKs 

tiroohc'a 

Carlton 

City of London 

Ouaserraltre 

Cot entry House 

Sreehthenm 

Oarnelt 

Ohardi 


Mnmbern 

Huirantf 

A,tmvn! 

ItmtUil to 

A e 

L 1 

Sat 
if n 

fiOO 

H 

S 8 

1 t..O 

(1 0 

u n 

itiO 

J1 0 

10 10 

1 iOl) 

-0 5 

e « 

w— 


..... 

575 

9 0 

11 11 

BOO 

15 1> 

10 10 

— 

28 1 

b b 

1 500 

2b 1 

B b 

DO 

M li 

12 12 

too 

-1 0 

7 7 

WO 

1> 13 

0 b 


>■» 

WMW. 

Ct 1 ”00 

W 0 

6 S 

BOO 

Jl 0 

8 0 

gel 170 

21 5 

« b 

700 

21 0 

7 7 

1 «l0 

21 5 

10 10 

m 

2) 0 

1) 10 

1 OOO 

12 11 

(1 0 

1 500 

W 0 

6 0 

1 OOO 

21 5 

6 0 

.50 


— 

e 0 

28 5 

H 0 


CrlenSol 

Otford h Cambri 

Parthenon 

Befonm 

Trarellera' 

Hoion, 

United Sen loe 
CnitaHuty Club 
White’s 
Wmdham 


CxOh Pool IS a distortion of the foot, i ci asioned by 
IJM«r eattr oontrai tions ol some mutt lea than otbefs, I \ 
tihtra means the ft ot is drawn oi tol its uataial position 
ItntlQ be inwards 01 i.ulviari1s, with the eletution of 
theheel and dopresaiou of the toes, oi the depiessuw 
of the heel and eJe\at on of the toes and fore pait oi 
t|t||S foot Such dcfoimUies are usually tongenilal 
mt SomeUnies they u sv arise from s ime disordeiid 
tmfo of wo system, or be ottusioned by cont ulsions 
XluS Aeformity may now, in almost every case, bo 
MUad by a oarOful subcutaneous division of the con 
tsaoM tendons 

liW Is the law of force, from club, signifying 
athisiclwiatystidlv * e J b 

{Srt 1 1 comnniii) 

CtVltT, or Ci.basT, Monks oi thk Onasi or, 
l»2eWa'-*, W»fr)»' ye, n ei e the hrsf branoh o« the ordt r ! 
of’B^mettnes, and tooh their name from the town < t 
Ohl(|«l>»n Fianec, wbeie they wore first eHablisheJ 
She BMiedidtises haii^ btoime very lax in their dis 
eipme, Odbt abb'it of Olugni, m W7, n it only musUd 
Ml a ngmtlM obticrvante of their rules by the monks 
va^hwtl, put iikemse mlroduQed new ceremonies of 
« ^nre These new rules soon oamt to be 

gbaiie^ fo thh prl»d>;^l tu oneatenes in France, Spam, 
XtMf, Oixmmty, end Britain, and by the Idth century 
manheBed 2,000 cloisters m different pwts 
«f JCuMM Ah the monasteries oi this order in Bng- 
lang genemed by torei^Ders, and weie eulgeot 
to thsdwlliWee*! tnd it u said that it was not till 
14&7^i{!lthM Fefe entirely freed ot all edhjeotion to 
lat«s4itahh«r«. ^ 


ih»M 

.eoa^wt They aifo mrv 

<h« world. 

Ciueu, hft^-riw* (la hmwwi* of 
a c^brated French |iotaaM)i w Boiih 
belonging to the nat ord. 
of Jamaica is 0 jfose, and tins, 
alba and roiita, yield a alutmoue nwiifow tagBff. <MMt 
in some parts of the West Indies as jdaoe «if|d^ 
In Kevis and 8t Kitta the tluwe SpOMMludlmM 
iDdiaorimitiately by the names of fat 
apple, and mountain or wild mango 
Cccsuciir', klu si-ai-M-r, m Bot, the ihMhh*itWt# 
times given to the nat ord Qaiitfe/rmt wtdM WW " 
Clvszeb, ilu' ler (Or liuro, 1 wash 
given to certain medicines admlnMtaved M dihihlMl 
form, by means of an injecting syringe, by the VMdnsst 
for the purpose of proouring evaonatioh m titt bgwele, 
or otherwise afioctmg the intestines or ihh Mstiim 
gtnerally In eases of loch jaw, &o , when rtemswat 
cannot br conveyed by the throat, it M SWiawpes 
a Iministered in this way The nature eff ahrmgtt ^ 
pends upon the ol ject they are designed to iflhwi Mad 
they may be emollient, anodyne, purgatfM Og Jmthii* 
gent Clysters are sometimes us^ la orM W Were 
ccnstipstiun, and lor this purpose tepid !ipw or 
gruel 18 commoiilj employed The ircuuesil; M of 
this meane, however (except by medtoaji uAlwD}, fo 
V erj injui ions, as it impaii s the tone of the tdhHMdaBjf 
canal, and unfits it lor the perfotmamne of dsfhhd* 
iKiiR Fur the pm poses of nntiltiOn» hegf tea OB 
milk IS commonly employed, admmtstmwd h| amhit 
qnarititii s Medii mes introauced into the fduthliiadjh 
a St lid f irm are ealled suppositories 
Cii rus, kfi i in, a gen of coleopforoue ijaieetth 
a) oiindiiig in species A few are found im wS 
louiitij bub horth Amenon is their Oluef i^idtlig- 
place Ihere one ot the largest of tua 
v; K u 11 », 18 a great d( stroyer ot the sugaOrfon^W It 
is about an nith long, and its colour Mafc a W lded . 
and spotted with velliw Matt} sorts Of vtQlVm ato 
(vund on flowers, to which they resort {tic of 

tbt pollen 

Coach (S'es'VsHiri.rs) 

OoAuiuTOB, ho lid )a t n (Ijit co» Or ewu, «gipt, 
and aljutor, an assistanf) is a feliow-bc^Mti 
engaged in the assistance of another In eotdesuHltieal 
matters, a coadjutor is one appointed SO aittigt » 
1 ishop in his episcopal duties 
kuiL, Jolt (nai tal or aoU), u a ndoHwl ot yeg6- 
lablo origin 1 he hypotheses of tlie best eotiusAl are 
based upon the assumption that the oOsumSttsw of 
veg< table remains of all kinds in oogl affords onu* 
viiiiiug proof of its formation facon yegetahle suh- 


from the resoarcbes ot Liebig and other etmnejat ahe* 
mists, that when wood and legetablemattMarOblilied 
in the earth exposed to moisture, and paStiwy or 
eutirely eviludtdliom the uii, they dono«l|ii 9 so sifotrly 
and evolve eaibonu oud gas, tboe pnrtMMr tuth a 
pi 1 tiou of thou original oxygen. By this UMNSt th^ 
become gradually converted into hsmte,M vKasdUoa!, 
whiuh eontauis a larger portion ofdfiMpn Htgu vtond 


docs A continuation of decompositibii 
lil,uit« into common or biluminout isoa4 ehWlly 
discharge ot caibnretted hydrogen, or We ^ * 1*11 
which we lUummatoour stieets andhousitA Afoowng 
to Bisihuff, the mflamiuable gases wWoh aW 41wy* 
esemnog Irum mineral coal, and are so Ofm |he MQSe 
of fatal accidents in miu^ always centtWifaiwitih 
acid, caiburelted hydrogen, nitrogen, and<fl#8#htfa«. 
The disengagement of all these rapldfe 
oidmary or bttnmmous coal into antoraethht*'*!*«*“ 
the names of splint coal, hard eoal, and ojhetth 
have been given.*' Mmerdogists tumvlivmf 
eoal into the aoa-bitnmmottt and IhWMfojtalWUhi iWh 







tag gsgWsjor ot 
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etiabWHOQ. . 


M^nihtiMS'/pcn^ 
l'4iil^J|t4ite;-'did«!.::> in' ^IbmMtttwrir 

,Br« ^oral TaHetiei.' 
i[^«ti, beated, breabs into atnall 
^bbing raised, unite in aaotid 
in .Ttdtet'-blaok, or grojish black j 
i it burn* readily «ritb a jeliow 
frequent atirring to prevent its 
we ingress of air for oombustion is 
coal containing about 87 jter cent. 

of all coals, and is tbe 
of the British coal-measures. 
iiC!|i|winriti^ caking coal, but does not soften 

boated;! it is rery frangible; and faence, 
ilk tbwe is oonsiderable naste. KTear 
.Ki;n^|^l^,:|be.loss in mining, inoluding the pillars, 
nf the whole. It bums more 
.’jn^i^:lhan et^ clear yellow flame. 

«pt|Iis a dty traal^ than cherry coal: it 

.^ ie a tiaam kind of Cknnel poal. There are other 
ys^stiw -wMcb are still less bituminous ; tbe^inf coal, 

. wjbicb eiHpinsadtes anthracite, being of this kind. The 
jW coal of Wednesbury, in StuTordsbire, is of a 
inniiter nature ; and the coal of Cumberland, at 
Ahitoa Ibwr, is almost without bitumen. CchimI coal 
has a desk gseyiA-blaok or brownisb-black colour, a 
floe ooBipaet textnre, a large oonohoidal fracture, and 
reedves' a,good polish. It abounds at Lesmabago, 
.abouli tinenty miles from Glasgow; also in diflerent 
jmsts- in' jAyrshira,; where it is made into inkstands, > 
CBuffilboseSr and similar articles. It is. obtained in 
clear reetanjgtiiar blocks of smooth and perfectly clear 
■ar&cc. . It IS .remarkable for the readiness with whiob 
.vkiElndleB, being lighted at unoe in the flame of a lamp, 
and neannui^ to burn with a clear yellow flame 
sdihont.iBQlting and running down. This property 
rendcg^it well Adapted fur illnminating purposes, and 
has edrned for it the name of cannel, which la the pro- 
imneiafcion nf the word candle in Lancaskire, where 
the asHoa was first applied. This variety is found in 
itfae 'Ofdted . States of America, in Western Pennsjl- 
eania, in Tircinia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Missouri, 
sbmewnesin.beds of considerable size, but oftener 
-fomafoir^IlVera in the bede of the common bituminous 
eoel.\ ' ^ coal, but is blacker, and j 

.baa a l^riil'ent lustre. It occurs in detached 
nkHiejl minlay on the coast near Whitby, in Korksbire. 
.ihlla.tbe jge^mfes of Oioscorides and Pliny, a name I 
’'derbredfoqm the river Gsgas, in Syria, near the mouth j 
jweirn ooal is more recent in' 
. cmigtalhiim'iibeCarboniferons era of the geologists. It 
•oMietiipes.resembles common bituminous coal Other 
yaoeties hare a brownish-black colour, bright coal- 
. .Bksi laidc«b.,SRth something of the texture of wood re- 



chomoo* 
itbyVhbmibti 

dfligbt.sbedetpmt bbeimre poi^ , . 
during the investigation Of 
products, it stilt remiutts the 
interesting aubstance, both to tbe gilmiMfosh'' 
turer and to the chemioal ^ulosopheiS,' ib 
been bestowed on man. Kxtenstva bedi 
coal oocnr in Great Britidn, covering, , 
of the whole area, or 11,850 square mileaj''^ 
in Spain, in Belgium, covering nbout'tiiM* 
second the whole area i'^in the Kethertendei - 
Anstria, Korthem Italy, Spain, Busafo on .^e 
near the Azof. It is found m Asia, abwiiHK 
China, in Persia, in -the Cabnl territory, ab 
Khorassan, or Kortbern Persia'; in.various 
India and tipper Assam; in Borneo, tisbaim, ogBiabki 
seversl of tlie Philippine islands, Pormosai .;Xsm|jp.i 
New South Wales, and New Zealand. . In AbtwbPs' 
besides the United States, in Chili, at the bf 

Msgellanron Tancouver's Island, se well as im'ilia 
British provinces of Nora Scotia, New Bntnswiw, and. 
Newfoundland. In Kngland the prihoipal ooid«jkdde 
are the Manchester, of I,ancsshire and Cheslifre'; tin 
Great Centra], of South Torksbire, Nottingbamj and 
Derby; that oi Soulh Wales, QianKirganshire, jfcg.^'nad 
the Newcastle field, of Nortneru Noland. In Seow^ 
a Cange of beds eitends from the Firth of Forth to the 
Firth of Clyde, over an area of l,il50 Banare iaileh. 
Ireland there are the Limerick fields, about the mouth 
of the Shannon, the Kilkenny fields to the eastward; 
and those of Ulster in the north. In ‘the Xl'nitod 
States there are four extensive coal areas : ooe of 
titeseareas, the Appalachian coal-field, commea^on 
the north in Pennsylvania and South-eastetii Ohio, 
and swemng south over Western Vii-gmia ana 
Eastern Kentucky, and Tennessee, it oontinUiM to 
Alabama. It has been estimated to cover 65,<w squuro 
miles. A second coal area (the ininois) liesyi^ining' 
the Mississippi, and covers the greater part ^^ Iltiuois, 
the western portion of Indiana, .-sad a suitit Ucti^-r 
west portion of Kentucky. A third ooCnpiesa-pOi'liiOn 
of Missouri and Iowa, west of the MississiwL' A 
fourth covers the eeutrid pcirtionof Miehigsu, Beeidfc 
these, there is a smaller cool region in l^ode Island; 
which crops oat aerura the north end of the island, and 
appears to the northward as far as Mansfield, Mas- 
sscli^etts. Beyond the borders of the United fiitatua 
on the north-east commences the coal area of Neva 
Scotia and New Brunewick, which covers, in couttchtfou 
with Newfoundland, 18,000 .square miles, OV tirmufotlu 
of the whole area of these provinces. K. C. TlQfttqk ift 
bis extensive work on coal, gives the tollOlKiiig 
Showing the proportional areas of coid taud in'JSuii^pe 
and America 
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each Countiy. i Coal Land. 
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! Proportions of. Belative parta 
: Coal to their in 1,080 of 
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Square miles, 
120,290 
177,781 
203,73fl 
11,372 
2,280,fi0ii 
43,980 

81,11.3 

107,037 

160,000 


Square miles. ! 
11,850 I 
3,408 I 
I 3,719 i 
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Iwthe idadtiliB'iivadlBtina'tieiti of ood its elements com- ployed, and the pretence or absanoh rtf. utliee ’•ula, 
b^ sftiMHig themiudeea to foem a varmty of usela! stances, sneb as water, Ae Among ^aa^UdUeta, 
acoordhtg Wtim temperaturua cm* besides the carhonaeeous resfcbw tika 
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«o4 gM tlj^ f<K 

«9<kl w, n»Tditb«, naubtMiitf, i^num, Miid 

«ft (e«ll«4 by t>x. lyab .owig**’' )•, 

«nd Wbbr ««»p«w#0<; A <fc»|^I>tion oi ttiM« 

aal»tw>ot« «v»d tbb obwiiMa from tn«m wui 

feafomdtt;M«artbofr yMpoctiTo faea^. "Coal ii ofi 
' aiit nritiarala tiba moat '^nabta, aa % InTobrM tba etn<> 
nloyinabt of tba lafgeat amount of tmman labour and 
Smdstalibe most i)bl>ortaiit reaulta. By it we obtain 
bairn a^l^'UKbt for dll the main purpotea of life, and 
withooli it noua of the modern contrtvanoea for rapid 
loQouotiOD'Wonld be araiiable. Althongb by no meane 
tba Mtjf fuel, it it eo convenient, eoportable, ao cheap, 
ao raamy traneported without eerioua injury, and so 
abu^ant, that wo conld hardly carry cm any of our 
inost profitable tnaiinfactares in this country wUhont 
il. Tba great eoid-mining districts are^ almost without 
^ ejoepUon, the seats of our iiidnrtry in iron, ololhing, 
glaes, pottery, and other manufactures, for the sole 
reason that fnd is the most essential of all minerals, 
find that Ha price goTeroe the cost of manufacture.'’— 
BrctMs's Met. In mining for coal, the first process is 
that of boring, whereby the existence and depth of a bed 
of COil nre asoertained. Afterwards a shaft is sunk for 
worldiigtba mineral; suitable hydraulic machinery is 
pet pp for the purpose of draining off the water, and the 
sidist of tlie shaft are aecnrely faoed with masonry 
of jointed ashlar; or, when the allnvisl crust of the 
ndne is formed of soft wet earth, the eidos are kept np 
by planks of oak. Should there be much water in the 
mine, a shaft must be sunk for the express purpose of 
pampiug it off. In this case, a secrond shaft is sunk for 
the raising of the coal, and as an upcast for the venti¬ 
lation of the mine. The writer of the article devoted 
to coat-mining in the last edition of Mv’t Dictionary 
ilf Art$, Manti/at^iirei, and ATtnes, says: “The most 
Approved arrangement of shafts fCr a large colliery 
yielding explosive gas, and where water has to be 
pumped, is to sink a shaft for pumping, another for 
raising Coals, and a third for ventilation or upcast, at 
the botlOm of which is kept burning a large furnace. 

. i , . In British practice there are four different 
aystems of working coal-mines. 1. 'Working with 
pillars and rooms or boards, styled post and stall, 

^ where the pillars left bear such proportion to the coal 
'excavated as is just adequate to the support of the 
incumbent strata. 2. Working with post and stall, 
where the pillars are left of an extra size, and stronger 
ihau may be requisite for bearing the superior strata, 
with the intention of removing a considerable portion 
of each massive pillar, whenever the regular working 
of post and stall has been finished in the colliery. 3. 
Working with post and stall, or with comparatively 
narrow rooms or boards, whereby an uncommonly large 
proportion of coal is left, with the view of working buck 
towayda the pits, whenever the colliery' is worked in 
this manner to the extent of the coal-field, and then 
liaking away evciy pillar completely if possible, and 
•llowiag the whole superincumbent strata to crush 
down ahd follow the miners iu their retreat. 4. Work¬ 
ing the long way, being the Shropshire end Derby shire 
method, which loaves no pillars, but takes out all the 
ooal progressively us the workinga advance. On this 
plan the incumbent strata crush down, creeping very 
' '^oae to the heads of the miners. The post-and-stall 
hystcifi SB practised with coals of every thickness. The 
loiig'Work method is adopted generally with thin 
noaiB; fi>ir> when the thicknesa exceeda six or seven 
feet, and there is only little refuse made in excavating 
tba coal to cast into the excavated part, this mode has 
bieen found impracticable." As a rule, the shaft of a 
mina » ois'ctdaF, and is, according to oircqmstances, 
from five to ton feet in diameter. When the first 
workable seam of coal is reached, the process of pit- 
ainkii^ is for a while discondnoed, and a wide straight 
passage, called a “ bord" or “ gate," is opened np in 
opposite directions. This passage opens up the whole 
Wght of the seam of coal. When this bord has been 
excavated some distance into the aides of the pht, nar¬ 
row jwasages, called “ headways,'; are driven from it 
at right These passages are made to connect 

wHh other ^ids which hme been opened np parallel 
with the toi, Or “ mother-gate." By proceeding in 
this way, this entire bed of doal will; in time, be exca- 
. Tatted, IM roof ofiithe Wine N 
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menwsqnm or rectangular piUats ofeowl UA'Wmditw •, 
bekwnen the. .jpaasages. Daring these opera^ewe th*' 
water,has'W be drawn e4‘to the anr&ce by the 
«f a powerful niaani-etii^e erected above the ' 
tbi* engWe aleo Wises the coal and rubbish; •' lA' 
mines where “fire-damp" u not frered. the pitw«n' 
works by die light of a catttQe etoek in a piece Of ’ 
moist clay • but where etnloslDns hate to Wgttar^d 
against, die safisty-lamp » need. When ^ pitman 
who excavates bis way through the bord has hronfiht 
down a BofScient mmntity of coal, it is oonveyed W 
the surface, where it is frequently passed over sweetie, 
in order to separate the large tumps from tbs smnli^ : 
and more pulverized coal. The number of coilierhiis 
in existence in the year 1806 was 3,18S. In the yeisr 
1863 the number reached no higher than 2,387. There 
are twelve inspectors of collieriee; ‘one for the north 
division of Durham, Iforthomberlahd, and Onmb^- 
land; one for South Dnrham; one lor Derby, Botta,. 
Warwick, and Leicester; one for Cfiteshire, Shrhm 
Bldre, end Botth Stafford; one for’ SOndr Stafford; 
one lor North andBastLancashire; oheforSt.Bl«ilS)e 
and Wigan district of Lancashire; one for North 
Wales; one for the sotith-westof Bugland and fionth- 
Bast Wales; one for Glamorganshire and Soatb-Wost ! 
Wales; end two for Sootlend, ; 

Coxn-risn (C<tdu« carionories),as6mewbaliOowmo& ' 
fish, extensively distributed throngb the priiuiipafeeas : 
of Burope, being abundant in the Batrio,the medi¬ 
terranean, and the Northern seas j also foiiod in lai^ 
qaantities on the coast of Great Britain; :/ Ae«qt'ding . 
to Hr. Couob, “It is in the highest cbndMdhlrcmi/ 
October to Deoember, at which seaeon it prOwie Afrejr 
prey in large companies; so that, when Weis 
prove a valuable capture to thefishermhn ; for; in 
but coarse food, yet, being wholesome, substalitml^ iiWd 
cheap, they are eagerly purchased by the pp(^, eij^eir 
fresh or salted. . . 1 have known four; Wen W 
boats, two men in each boat, take over tvro tons'' weight < 
of this fish in a very few hours. The seasm»:for;8^wh.';: 
ing is early in spring ; immediately after whidli the 
ooal-fisb becomes so lank as to be worthless,; iii whiit^ 
state it continues through the summer.!' ;'It 0^ 
singular appellation to the curious pathre pfi’ Hskkln,: 
which, upon being handled, soils the fif^ers hs tho 
same wsv as would result lirom tonchWg & 

likewise known, during its progress frombirth td ma¬ 
turity, by the uaniea of cuddy, *ytke, and iittdefc- , T^e 
fishermen of Yorkshire, however, bsvo given it two 
more aliases : when young, tliey call it purr, and the 
old fish are named Ui/efr. 

CoxL FoKir.tiroB'. GxsnotrigXvOCS STSTEii;.} 

Goap Txa. (ScsTak.J 

CoiP Tbxue.—T here is reason to befieve that the 
existence and tlie use of coal in Britain were not Un¬ 
known to the Homans. During the Saxon jicriod, 
however, it seems to have been neglecteii, ■ In 1238 
Henry III. granted a license to the burgesses of New¬ 
castle to dig for coal; and half a eentiiry iktsr that 
town had become famons for its trade in ibie ariiole. 
In 131)6 the use of coal had become so genertd iu Lon-, 
don that the air was said to be infected with its AOkioue 
vapours, and its use wai prohibited. In 1325 coals 
began to be exported to France, and in X378 adnty of 
6d. per ton was imposed npou ships coming fttnu Kew- 
castle with coals. In 1615 the coal trade at Newcastle 
appears to have employed four hundred sail; Smue of 
which went to France, others to the Netherlands. The 
coal trade of this country was long au^ected to very 
heavy and oppressive duties. Bormerly a duty of 
6a. 5d. per ton upon large, and Is. Bd. per f'oit upon 
small eoals, was levied upon all coal exported foloreign 
countries. In 1931 these daties were eonsidlerablyv 
moditied, and in 1S36 they were repeided, with the 
exception of an ad vaiorem duty of lOs. ceiit.: 6n^^^; 
coal exported in British vessels, and 4s. per fen When 
exported in foreign ships. In 1840 these duties were 
altered to 10s. 6d. per cent., tiud 4s. 2Jd. per ton 
respectively. In 1842 duties of 2s. per toU; En large 
and Is. per ton on small oOsl and eullh exported m 
British vessels, or in vessels of foreign oouniries with 
w h loh reciprocity treaties existed, were im posed, and 
4s. per ton on such he weie exported m otherfi^i;® 
vessels. The two former dalies were akolislted iu 
1845; hut the last edlHintted ieforoe till 16S0. In Ihs 
a S'''-:'';-K.',:,- 
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reign «f‘WiUia«allX. »tu of fia. {wr oiuddroafSS owt:) 
wM laid ^oa alii co«i earriod 'ooasJ^iii fr<aa oaeijwrt 
of the kingdom: ta sDolher, i»^4 duiriac lihe jmaoh' 
■■vat it.WM itkSMd :ta 44, 3n'183i wh'^taac me* re* 
daoed to Os., and in 1B31 it mat r#^e»in4. Hioa^h 
these datiee ere now abc^sbed, the ooel trede is still 
in <soam. nUMesihon^dm^^^ local daties. % 

1 A SW'iH. IV’,.6, J9, i»OTer*d^ o sets effecting 

the cool tri^e nf Jthe^ mere repealed, 

end tlM datm payable to the eoiporation 

of the «i^ npod eoels mere eommated for a duty of 
,ta. Id. per tiw. and by 0 & S> Viet. c. IQl, a Hke dutv' 
«*•'imipoaed . npon real brought into laindon by rail- 
other inland carriage. Not less than 
S5^00l},0(l0>to)dl-of coal are raised annually from the 
nferamtsndaM of the United Kingdom, and even at that 
tato it is .eMhnated that the supply will last for 1,000 
yeaXB,. Kn^nd fornishes nearly 48,000,000, Wales 
abotti fi,^,000, Scotland nearly 9,000,000, and Ireland 
oidy abont 130,000. Of these the greater part is either 
QSM in the Ticfaity of the mines or sent by inland 
tutyiiratinn er land-carriage to different ports of the 
kingdotn. ffhe total quantity ofcouls. oinders, and culm 
sent «MiStwi»e to different parts of the United King¬ 
dom was, in 1858, 9,535,811 tons; in I960, 10,720,716. 
The quantity exported from the various TOrts of the 
Uhited Kingdom to foreign countries and British pos¬ 
sessions abroad was, in 1859,0,529,483 tons; in 1900, 
7,9^832. The country that received the largest quan¬ 
ta was France, amounting, in 1659, to 1,;191,00H tons. 
In 1860 the total quantity of ooals brought coastwise 
into the port of London was 3,573,377 tous; by inland 
jtaTigatson and land-carriage, 1,499,8i*9. There is much 
reason to doubt the policy of permitting the export of 
coal to foreign eonntries free of duty. “ Taking into 
account,” says M‘Cuiloeh, “ that coal ia the mainspring 
or eatUa ccMant of our manufacturing pre-Rmineuce, 
we luve always regarded the repeal in 1945 of the duty 
of 4 b. (?)atonlaid on it when exported, as being in all 
respects a most impolitic measure. The retention of 
the duty would not have perceptibly affected the 
(■XKittation of coal, at the same time that it would 
have yielded a considerable amount of revenue derived 
wholly from the foreigner.’' “ There does not aeein to 
he any groupd for doubting that supplies of English 
cosl/are, if not iudispcusable, of the greatest value 
and in)pol^tance to France, and suudty other foreign 
States.” “There cannot, in our view of the matter, be 
4 doubt that it should be charged when exported with 
, a dtt^Of 5s., or rather 6s. or 7 b. a ton. Such a duty 
would not be innocuous merely,but advantageous, and 
would probably produce above £2,0(X),0(M> a year.”— 
SnppIemCttt to third edition of M'Culloch’s Cominer- 
rial Dieiionarg. 

jCbaiJtnOs;, hdMA*h'-tt» (Lnt. eoaittco, I grow to¬ 
gether), denotes the conjunction of parts which had 
Di^re been separated, into one whole. In the be¬ 
einning of French revolution, it came to be nned 
by French authors by way of contempt fur the con¬ 
federation of the otner powers against France, the 
srord allianee probably appearing to them too digni- 
fled for th» object. Since that time the word has come 
info common use; but there is generally some idea of 
rsproach implied in it. 0>ntineutal diplnmatiats make 
'fowdisimetron between alliance and cusliiion,—tliat 
thefoniier ishiore general, while theiatter is directed 
Agaiact a .particular enemy for a particular .object. In 
Fhitfor, ooiditioii is also Irequently used in the sen.se 
of a tthion <rf acvernl parties, or their leaders, sgaitiBl 
another party f : bat ft still carries with it the idea of 
regroai^C 

Coast, fodst (f<at. oanfa, Fr. eSM, a sea-shore, or 
OOttutry aiyoining the edge of the son. When 
tWy ar«’ borde««l with small rocks nearly on a level 
with the; aurfaoe of the water, coasts are very dimger- 
one. ’The dimth of water is usually in proportion to 
the height Of the rocks oh the cuast; so tliai a high 
euast indicates deep water, and a low coast shallow 
water. 

CoASCiww Tkaha, hoasFfog, is commevoitd inter- 
mmrse .carried' hn sea, between differt-nt ports , 
of . the ihfoo .cohntry, lliffernut laws regulafo this 
driHtrtmait »f ^sate in .difibrent countries, and, gene- 
oGcy has been mainfoined of excluding 
' aK pariicipaliOnffm ft. Tins policv 
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Gobalt 


wB8.adopted in .England in the tnm of filUcab«% .(av 
porhsps, earlier, and wasjperrected hi thn navimpoa 
acts of 1851 aim 1660, These wein tiitweedda hy A 
vast number <ff reguktioa s at di^rfot rihies j and by 
the Cnsfoma Oonsolidation Act (Iff h i,7 el 107), 
it was enacted that no goods, or passengers idiohid :ba 
carried coastwise from one part OlV foe Uaitfo Khsg. 
dom to another except in British vessels, llifoefol- 
lovring year, however, this restriofton was wposjed, 
and the trade is now free to the vessels of idl .aomftriM. 
The number of vessels employed in foe coasting tiftide 
of the United Kingdom during the year itlSOS wwwrT- 
entered, 142,526 vessels, of 18,490,549 tons, Brfthh, 
anil 039 vesacls and 107,671 tons, foreign vessels : sM 
cleared, 143,146 vessels, of 18,598,129 tons, British, 
and 146,245 vessels, of 18,577,691 tons, foreign vessels.— 
Jief. M'Culloub's Cbf»mcrci«l yiiclioamy, last edtrinn. 

Coat or Absis. (.See HEnAimus.) 

Coat or Mail. (5>e Mail, Coat or.) 

Cobalt, ko'-boAoU (derm, koboid, from kohdden,, 
the name of certain miscliicvoira demons who were 
aujiposed to haunt mines, and to manufacture foosfl 
ores which looked rich to the eye, but were really of 
little Value. Among these were supposed to be foe 
ores of this metal, and hence its name), Symbol Co, 
equivalent29-5, spec. grav. 8-5.—Cobalt is a metal veiy 
sunilar to nickel in its physical and chwnieal proner- 
tics. It generally occurs in the same ore as nkikel, 
and the separation of the two metals is a task requiring 
great patience and expertuess. Cobalt is obtained as 
a metal either by reducing the oxide by hydrogen, or 
by calcining the oxalate. In the metallic swe, it 
closely resembles steel. It fuses with great diSealty, 
and oxidizes at a high temperstnre. It remains on- 
ailered in moist air, dissolves slowly in sulphuric imd 
hydrochloric acid, but readily in nitric acid. It is 
reddish-grey in Colour, and is said to be magnetio. It 
is obtained principally irom two ores,— Speitt eobaii 
and coball ylance. The compounds of cobalt are te- 
markable tor their beauty of colour. Tlie two colours 
zuffre and smalt are eompouiids of cobalt. Zoffre is 
au impure oxide of this metal, made by calcining the 
crushed ore in a reverberatory furnace. The suipbur 
and arsenio are thus roasted oil', and the impure oxide 
remaining is ground to an impalpable powder wifo two 
or three parts of fine sand. Zull're is used largely in 
the manaiiictureof stained glass and in the ornamenta¬ 
tion of poltery. Smalt is a litidy-powdervid blue glsSss 
coloured with' cobalt. Cobalt .>re is partially roasted, 
and combined with an equal quantity cd carbonato of 
potash and twice ita weight of weU-ground qitartx. 
The whole is melted in suii able pots in a furnace, eiU- 
cate of potash bring formed, in which the oxide of co. 
halt melts, the other impurities falling to the bottom. 
The clear blue glass is ladled out, poured into water, 
and ground, when cool, into an inipiiipaUe powder. 
Smalt is used by paper-stainers. "With oxygen . cobalt 
forms a protoxide and a sesquioxide. l-he amgdrtm$ 
protoMde is obtained by calcining the hydrate or esr* 
boiiate. It is a black powder, which, when heated in 
the air, changes into m> intermediate oxide, Co,0a« 
Oxide of cobalt gives to glass a very intense blue, 
w Iiicb resists the action of a very hi;^ temperature. 
Dissolved in ammonia, it gives a fine red liquid. 
Fused with potash, a brilliant blue compoiina ft 
obtained. With magnesia, alumina, and oxide of 
zinc, it prodiiCBS, when fused at a high tempera^ 
tui'o, pink, blue, and green compounds. The ftaf 
two are used as pigments. The hydrated (»i4e ft A 
pink precipitate thrown down by adding a eoltltion 
of potash to the solntion of a cobalt salt. Froforido 
of cobalt foiTus salts with the acids, which fure.}$iilft: 
bine when hydrated, but turn red when foe water is 
driven off by heat. Protonitrat* of cobalt ft obtained 
by dissolving the oxide or foe metsd in Bitric aqid. -It 
crystallizes in small deliquescciili crystals opBtaillifij; 
six equivalents of water. A. solution oif -foft »Alt ft 
ofb'n employed ss a sympathetic liiK, bein^ bbte 
when oold, but bright red when the wsforid hydpAtiOil 
is driven off liy a gentle heat, Tim satpWeqif’cofoft 
ft generally empkiyed as the soorco at safts of foft 
metal. The teeguioxide gf eobalt is « bfow»fth.ipaftd« 
obtamed bypassing chlorine forpugb a dilute softftioB 
of potash, in which the ^otoxids ft Biftibwmeally SiMv 
pended. - Its salts are At prosent anniawa, Cuosft^ 





e/’fl»6«U ispTepiirodbT<liii*oln<iflitiii oxide in fafdro> »iMlt Jtfteea orifueali* «m some^mes W]>liad ^ :tl^: 

ftoid: tb* witiK *<;dirti€ei,*«wWp* a*^t»cfa«Ty. 

efvnmrvtibiit rMtKsolboied oct<ibeOT» fne hydrtted Ci? iotitth'-iihtd (Sp. 
ctMd«. I'he other ««lti of odbalt «r«liMrttei^slttng. bewi^ttldye.MpbtMned from aie Cooum «*e«L «lOiuia: 
AiKdtilion of the Biiswlh Si Hsad in blowp^ onwme. tiuwot innMiifit; o tribe of rineti jpfoedn# 

A samSl onin^ty of the ««b*tiBea to »e eximinid J«to and^sr pitw of Sonth Atnerice <»«« ebb fJtnwiRJiL-: 
be taoisfMrad "with the eeABtioWj e»d betted in the wbe fepirde itaeets^ which tffe wi«i^eb, sire eleiiw e<4>i; 
blewidpe iliutie: * {ilnk eoloar Indioittesntiiftnesia, and leeted, and the difTireiit decreet of ralhe stueheA-th 
iiereSi andblae. iiocnnd sJniBinttrBepeotiTcJy. Premy them aep<md on the metlmdi employed to Sa estd 
J«e fonned iomeiotercitmg compounds by oonibihing theinsects. An*lyaesafooehi»«»lhawyieldedbhi«in4 
the eesanioxide of cobalt with fonr, fire, and six fatty instter, phosphateiof Kmc and potiBh^ and Ore 
camraleat* of ammonia, fonniag brown, red, and rel- colouring matter carmine, Cochmeid, in eOmniicboai. 
lotr mlts.i These double bases he imuet futnohalUa, withohloride oftin, forms the “tin 8pirit8''rfQU!(djPWf. ‘ 
TMtOe^tiia, and Jafeoeohtiitia. Thinard'a. hint is a The cochineal insect is also cuHivatea inhfedihb. T^i^ 
beantiful pile-blue pigment, consisting of a mixture of rilTe, Java, and the West Indies. Efforts baTe bees 
pbosphat^ofdobedt and phosphate of alumina. made, wilh more or less saccess, to lotrodnce it inta 

OOBi.ir O.eiB.—Thepnncipaloresofcobalta.rei'BiIjhi Van Diemen's Land, tiie Cape of Ck>od Uolie, Alg^rilh 
eoiflttore, which isthe most common (itcontaiusoobalt and Spain, » . 1 

associated with arsenic, iron, arid sulphur) ; _qreff ttohalf Cochcbaxti, Jif>k~h-air‘~e-S (:Lat.i!«cPeaip«,:aepp<^i; 
ore, coutaining aTsonic, iron, cobalt, and silicnj and in Bot., agen. of plants, so named from theleityegbeii^:: 
^i-anee edbail, which is a double bisulpliida of arsenic spoon-shuped, beloiigitigtotheuat. ord. Ci'u^Cne. 'Tbe 
nndcoWt. All the ores of cobalt contain more or less apecies C. <;^ict«ob* is the eoinmon scurvy .gra«%;jib 
nickel. indigenous an nual ibtind in muddy plaeea sear thh aea* 

CoBAl.TiCT*jroOETr. (.Sbe CTAXOOBjr.) shore. It has white flowers, which bhissoai in ApA 

CoBAi.TifrE,fco-A««iW'-rrii, in 4Iin.,an ar.seiucal ore of and May. Whenrubhed, it evolves a pongent odotigi 
cobalt, also containing sulphur. It occurs in reddish and its tsate is acrid andpenetratiug. Ithaslohgbaea; 
ailter-white trapczohedral crystals, at the mines of esteemed for its eniisoorbutio properties, and wMfdli*' 
Webna, in Sweden. It coiitaius from 33 to 37 percent, merly admitted into the Dublin Phairmacoposis. 
of nietal. Cock, Dombstio, Tcole (Sax. eoe, Vi. 

Gonsx Pt OxrBl.i. 0 . (Sre HoooBD SjtaKH.) domeftient ).—At what period eff the wriridVlhi»h^ 

Coca. (See EBTTKKOXi'nojf.) this valuable bird was brought under the otmtwdiff. 

CocOKtAss, J’oi-sr'-y'i.nn, was a theological school man. it is almost impossible to determine. Wlthodt 
which arose towards t’he middle of the ITth century, doubt, they were well known over mrta ^ 

and took its name from its founder, John Cocceius, Europe and Asia many hundred years before tl* 
professor of divinity in the university of Leyden. lie Christian era. Pliny, in speaking «it, says,-r-^" After 
regarded the history of the Old Testament a rnirror the peacock, the birds which are most sonsfhle At- 
which held forth ni: accurate view of the transactions glory are those active sentinels which nature has 
and events that were tc happen in the Church under duced to rouse us from our matin siumbareaAdwntd: 
the diwensation of the New Testament, and unto the us to our daily occupations. They are ao^mdnfedwiw 
end of the world. The greater part of the ancient the stars, and every three hours they india^'by flMdr 
prophecies, he maintained, were to be received in a crowing the different periods of the day. Thie 
literal manner, and by the very sense ofthc w'ords used of the cock is proud and oomnmndmg ; he w<db» jaitA 
in these predtelions. In fact, his whole system was an bead erect and elevated crest. Alone bf all bitdiS’M 
ottempt to Judaisc Christianity. He was a man of habitually loolts up to the sky , raising at the Same tiart 
eonsiaorable learning, and he has most fully c-tpounded his carved and scythe-formed tail, aud isspiring terror 
his views in his “ Summa Doctrinie do PoMere ct in the lum himself, the moat intrepid roff beaMS.’^' A 
Testamento,” Leyden, 1618. His great opponepts mode of divination waspraetised Wthe ancientO-reek# 
were Desmareta andVoelins. His views found for a with these birds. The letters or the alphabet were 
timemany supporters in Holland and other parts. written in a circle, and a grain of wheat andbarlay laid 
OoocoioBA, (Gr. jt-olkos, aberry; loioe, tra each letter. Then acock.oonsecraied for theocea- 

a lobe.), in Bot., a gen, of plants belonging to the nnt. sion, was led within the circle. The required ittfoMBii- 
ord. PolygoBacViE. Proratheloaves, wood, and bark of tion was obtained by putting together those tetters off 
C. arj/era, a very astringent extract, commonly known which the eock picked the grains. This mode, boW- 
as Jamaica kino, is ol'toinod. The fruit called the ever, was abandoned on the disoovety that it was BOt 
ecasidc grape is edible, and lias an agreeable acid an uncommon thing for the priests to have, as weff as 
flavour. the genuine grains, imitations in wax; so that by 

CdccOSTBiris, kok-I'w'-fc-ns (Or.boiifcot.Vierry; osfsoa, proper management the bird could be made to isi. 
bonoj, in Geol., a tisb of the Ohi Ked Sandstone, so laiver those letters thst best accorded with their views, 
named from the small berry-like tubercles with which It has been asserted that our original breeds of dt>^ 
the plates of its cranial hnckler and body are thickly mastic poultry were derived from Itersia. This, how- 
studded. The remains found intbe Caithness flagstones ever, takes root in the fact of Aristophanes qllading 
ahriw that its length was from a few inches to about to the cock as the " Bersiau ” bird. This is, in 
two feet. all probability, but a hinting at the fact that durit^ 

CbcoulpaItTBlcBB, (Lat.,Indian the intercourse of the Greeks with the Pershms, they 

berry), is the fruit of the Anaminta panienlatu (which obtained from them a breed of fowls partly or thq- 
*re}. It has some resemblance to the bay-berry, and roughly domesticated. Although poultiy ha.s heed 
is imported into this country from the Eastern arebi- known to exist in Persia from a vc^ remote nritiquity, 
pt’Wo._ In 16S0 no fewer than bags of one bun- the most patient research has failed to discover, huy 
dredweigbt each were received. Coceulus indicus is birds of the genus &Mm in that country. AccordiBg 
chiefly used for adolteratittg cheap beer; and it is really to Temminek, our domestic cock is derived from the 
Wonderlul in how many ways it is flttw to disguise a Jago cocks piguntmi*), a largo a«d wild speeiei 

liquor prepared from insufficient quantities of maU and iuhabiting the island of Sumatra, and from the spe* 
beqis; wus, it imparte to the sophisticated liquor an eics Bankiva, another primitive bird found in ih« 
intensely bitter taste, a darkness of colour, and a Javan forests. Nor is this argument without sulistaa* 
fulness of body, while it adds to its inebriating qnali- ti»] basis; for-the eise of our common eodt is interme- 
ries. It is scarcely necessary to state that the cocculua diato between the Jago and the Bankivo, !U>d in th« 
is never employed by resneotabte brewers. Its use nature of the feathers land tbs distribntion of the 
hasbean forbidden by act of xmrliament under a penalty barbs toe resemblance is perfect ; moreovery in ftte 
of £200 to the brewer, and one of £500 to the arnggist two wild species mentioned, the females areproTided 
who seli# it to a brewer. In large doses it is poisonous with a crest and smaQ barbies,—oharactert w'hwhja®0 
i 0 .ldi animals, end it has long been used by poachers not found in any other known primitive races; Thu 
for stupifving fish otid game. In medicine it Itas been dome.stic cock has his head surmounted by a nOtiqhUd' 
umployedosanextBlmalreitedyforoertamskindiseases, orimson fleshy snlritance, called a comb,; and undur 
It owiwita active properties to a very poisonous crystal- the throat hang two other pcudulous tohy bodtea, 
BneaBsdldid olilleapicrofttwus. Theuamcaiisnaat wut called watilas. Jn^oth sexes there is below the «■* 
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Cookttde 


«u •blODf «pott tb« interiiar <ft whioh Hi veddisb and 
4h« TBiniioder #]site. llbo feathert ariae ia itairsfrom 
euiti oheatb^ toaoliiDg bfthoirpoiQtii witiita tiieaktn, 
•bnt divergiotjt in tli«r ooune aut#brdlr.: Oniha neck 
^:f<»ath^ loi^. asd tkef 

are or tliB aani« forib; tet itooop 
estreinil^ of the 

teriaioate at the^rig^ <kf:^e taiU the fatties of wbidh 
are eentto of the coefs tail are two 

lo»{^ feathen(^hioh U'back'ii>a graoet'u) are.h. When 
the oo<dt racehes the age of six months, he attains tna> 
tnrUy, abd his undiminished till he is 

three veajS.old; Then, if Touncer male birds he about, 
he tmifindhimaelfBlTKbtea b; Eia numerous wives, and 
be aompeUedto field to a rival the empire of the yard. 
Ooek'iilghttsg » one of the moat widelyspread sports 
in the world. Captain Cook found it commonly prac¬ 
tised amosp the Sout.b-Sea Islanders, and Mr. Kllis 
. describes it as one of the most ancient games among 
theindtitians. Xong before a ship tonchcd tbe shores 
(of Polynesia, cook-Ogbtmg was known to the iiiliabi- 
taats. AmougM them, however, the rules that distin- 
gnish the “ taviliscd” cockpit are not practised. It 
», or,.bappi]y., was, onr custom to clip the combatants 
or everyaaperflnons feather; the Polynesians, on the 
•QBtrMy, delight to pit them with the full complement 
of plumage adomine them. In another respect, too, 
these savage eock-nghters showed themselves more 
; hwane than us: they never armed tbe heels of tlieir 
birds with ^nrs; and as soon as one bird was observed 
;toavoid his antagonist, he was said to be vt (beston), 
and at once taken away. The common jungle-fowl of 
contiuentaJ India (Qallus Sotineraiii) is a very faronrite 
fighting-bird with the Mussulman natives of India. 

Cocit.rloBriK&.) Considering their insignificant 
means of defence, the courage exhibited by the do¬ 
mestic cock is very singular. Bishop Stanley, in his 
•* British Birds,” says, “ \Vc knew an instance where a 
bhrn-dooir cock became tVie terror of his little domain. 
Agcustofned to be fed by his owner, a clergyman, he 
shortly began to express his disappointment by very 
determined attacks, if his master happened to pass 
him without the accustomed ofi'cring. On one occa. 
sion he aetnally struck » piece out ol a strong kersey¬ 
mere gaiter, and repeated the attack in spite of some 
severe kicks it was found necessary to inflict in self- 
defence. NotliiDg daunted, though bccosioually kicked 
several yards like a football, he would still come on as 
fiercely as ever for three or four times. His reasoning, 
too, appeared to be on a par with his courage, for he 
soon discovered that women were protected by the 
lower part of their dress, and, accordingly, instead of 
flying at their legs and feet, be invariably flew at their 
heads, fixing himself on their shoulders." 

CbcKABB, hot-fttd' (Fr. coeorde, a corruption of 
toguarde, a toft of feathers), is applied to a mark of 
distibetion worn on the hat, usually a riband or a knot 
of ribands, properly by officers of the army or navy, 
or th^^^Fvilnts, but freijiicntly' assumed by others, 
It iS 'iSS^btp^mes the bodge of political party. 

OocfciMWd®, ifcofc-o-too*'.-.^'he3e birds ore confined 
to the Bastern Archipelago and Australia; in the 
latter country they are very abundant. Iiike others 
of ^irir dongenera, they make their nests in decayed 
trees; indeed, if the tree should not be very much 
decayed, it makes little difl’erence to the cockatoo, 
vrhd baa speedily dig for himself a hole in the trunk 
with his iron-like bill. They arc easily tamed, and 
leam to imitate the human voice in some respects, 
alihongh with little accuracy. A capital account of 
ebekatoohanting by the natives is related by Captain 
Perhaps as fine a sight as can be seen in the 
whole pircle of native sports is the killing of cockatoos 
With thakiley, or bpomeraiig. Anetive perceives a large 
flight bfpbekstena in a forest which encircles a lagoon; 
t in the leafy summits of the trees sit a countless 
hbWt^eockatoos, screaming and flying from tree to 
seas they make their arrangements for a night’s sound 
Bleep. Tim Mtive ti^ws aside his cloak, so that he 
m*y not have ©Veh; Uiis slight covering to impede his 
morions, draws his kiley from his belt, and, with a 
noiseless elasrio step, approaches the lagoon, creeuing ^ 
frohi tree to tree, ihom bush to bnsh, and disturbing 
the bir^ as little: os possible. Their sentinels, how¬ 
ever, takb the alarm; the oockatws farthest lirom the 
V 524.■ ■ * :' 
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water fly to the tree near Its edge, and thus theyheep 
eonoenttating their forees as the aative adwauiies. 
They pre aware that daiiger f ■ at hand, hat are ignp- 
rani of its nature. At length, pursuer, almost 
reaohea-the edge of the water, and the 
teos. With wild cries, spring mto the air, the ahme 

Instant, the native raises his rii^t hand hi^:Over’hrS: 
tbouldej-, and hounding forward With, his utmost 
for a few paces, to give impetus to his bmw> theidley: 
quits his nand os if it would strike the waler; hfit 
when it has almost touched the unruffled surfaeia of the 
lake, it spins upwards with anoonceivable veincifykhd 
with the strangest contortions. In vain the terrified 
cockatoos try to avoid it: it sweeps wdldfy and UBper- 
tainly through the air; and so eooentrio are its motions 
that it requires but a Slight stretch of the imagmatKm 
to fancy it endowed withlife, and, with fell swoop, is in 
rapid pursuit of the devoted birds, some of whieh are 



lguon-cbestch cockatoo, 

almost certain to be brought scTcaraing to the earth. 
But the wily savage has not yet dune with them. Ho 
avails himself of the extraordinary attachment which 
these birds have for one another, and fastening a 
wounded one to a tree, so that its cries may induce 
its companions to return, ho watches Ids opportunity, 
by throwing his kiley or spear, to add another bird or 
twp to the booty he has already obtained.” Of this '^ 
1)ird ^here are several species; as follows:— lirnad, or 
/io.«c-creafed Coekatoo (fsittoew* crfStatKs).—This is 
the largest of the cockatoos, being about two feet in, 
length. It is distingniahed from the other species, 
which not only by its sise, but also by its crest, 
is arched over tlie head, and of a bright orange- 
red colour beneath. ‘I'lie general colour of this bird 
is white, with a pink tinge. It is sometimes domesti¬ 
cated, and learnt to mimic the voices of various ani¬ 
mals with which it is domiciled or in the vicinity of 
which it >8 placed. It will mew like a cat, bark like 
a dog, or imitate, with marvellous correctness, the 
crowing of a cock,—GVent Sulphw-creifed Cociafoo 
(FnUfucm galeritm ),—This species is at tlw same time 
the handsomest and most common of the family. Its 
plumage is white, tinged with yellow on the tail and 
orange or lemon-colour on its crest, which is pointed, 
and about seven or eight indies in length. la Aus¬ 
tralia, these birds abound in large flocks of thousamls 
in number. They commit frightful havoc in the com- 
fields, and the sight of this handsome bird is suffleisilt 
to create the utmost dismay in the mind Of the agri- 
cuiturist, who knows too well the affinity betwixt ripe 
corn and the lemon-crested cockatoo.— LeiuerSluiphkrn’ 
erenfed Cockatoo (PMtacut mlphurcMt), —iGtofttiy rC- 
Bcrabling the preceding, only some few inches jmaQm'. 
It is a native of the Moluccas ; but of its habits little 
or nothing is known. It is very pretty, htfectionate, 
and good-tempered, a rare coinbmatiiai of e*<i«Hentv 
qualities. There is another speoies of ttie.CJrjokelun . 
genus, di.soovored within the Iwt thirty years, A 
specimen was sent to Mr, Leadbeater,' aftey whom it 
is named. It is about fifteen inches in length. Of a - 
white colour, tinged with pink. This species » ex¬ 
ceedingly rare and greatly prised. 

Cockboat, kok'-bote (Ai%.-Bax.), a vmaU boat nriid : 
on rivers or near the shore, whiim la both too weak : 
and too small for sea service. 




Cockehafer ___ 


CocEODAf B«i ioV-ohat-fer 

vtdmrit^ » spiwie* of bw«igin|t |o 

. t'lie XemeUieMeiia. JCt is ^enTeorntnoti f»o 

waterpertof ihirope, «nd fa tbje eountij is fia 
UurJ^ebimdaBt. intMlk^aefata 

yean, and > ▼eiy *orB^niil3^i oB OWat ded. Tlie 

perfect iaaen hMaaexceedutslj’ abort exiateBcei aorasi 
taoUM living 0^7 a week, ano oocaaionaUy aolong aa a 
month, afteparrmBBatamatbritf. At this atage it feeda 
on tbo Wve* of varione treea. The ayoamoro, the lime, 
the beech, and "iUow ate moatin reqniaition; these trees 
are sometimee ownpletcljr loaded with cookchafera. In 
its depredations it more nearly resembles the locust' 
than any o^er ihsect; and, at eertain times, commits 




year lesS. On this occasion, it is said, they hang in 
olnstera on the trees and hedges, like bees awarming: 
the noise of their countless jaws at work was beard 
by every traveller, and was compared to that of the 
sawing of timber. 

CocK-cnowina.—^The vnlgar belief that spirits are 
permitted to roam about the world in the night, and 
obliged to disappear at cock-crow, is very ancient, and 
is mentioned by the Christian poet Pradentius, who 
flourished in the beginning of the 4th century, as being 
a eommon belief among the early Christians. The 
belief has not yet nllogethcr died out; and Bonrnc 
tolls ns, that in the country villages, where the people; 
recuire to go early to labour, they always go cheer- 1 
ftilly at cock-crow j but if called abroad sooner, they' 
are apt to imagine eveiything they see or hear to be a 
wandering ghost, 

CocKSJt, ACCOaniNO to, kok'-Vvr, a phrase some-1 
times applied to what is strictly correct, or according 
to rule. It is derived from a celebrated arithmetician 
of that name, who llonrished in the 17th century, and 
was the author of a well-known work on arithmetic. 

Cocs-moiiTlwo is said to have been a common pas¬ 
time in Atliens and other parts of Greece, and it seems 
to have been afterwards aitoptcd from that country by 
the Itomans. It is prolialile that cock-fighting was 
first introduced into this country by the Romans, 
though, the bird it.sclf was hero before their arrival. , 
in the reign of Henry II. it was a sport of the school¬ 
boys on Shrove-Tuesday, and caUed Carnilevaria; but 
we have no earlier account of it. The same practice 
prevailed in many schools in Scotland to withiu tiic 
fast century. It became a great national sport; and 
though more than once prohibited, it received ea- 
conragement and coimtenanco from several of 
the crowned heads. The celebrated national cockpit 
at Westminster is said to have been eree.ted by 
Henry VIII., and James I, and Charles II. were both 
CDCOtiragers of the sport. It was forbidden by one of 
the acts of Cromwell. At present, oock-figbUn'g is pro¬ 
hibited by Vi & 13 Viet, 0 . M2, and u penalty of li.'i may 
be levicd'on any per.son keeping (ighting-eocks, letting 
acookpit, &c., for every day that he shall so act; but 
it Is still largely carried on, particuhirly in the colliery 
districts in ibe north of England. Cooks for lighting 
are selected with the greatest judgment, and trained 
with the utmost care, For the combat, they are care¬ 
fully trimmed and armed with steel or silver spurs. The 

E lace appropriated to fighting is called the pit, and the 
attic is ctmdnoted by two setters, wlio place the cocks 
beak to beak. When once pitted, neither of the setters 
cantonoh his cock so long as they continue to fight, 
onless fheir weapoiia get entangled. In what is called 
the “Welsh main,” a number of cocks are pitted 
against each other, and then the conquerors pitted 
against each other, until only one remains alive. (For 
those that wish further information on this subject, we 
may refer to Blaine’s Snuyelupetdia q/'Bural Sottrls,) 


belonging to the Ga/rdiacete, There are nnmerons spe- 
oies of this animal, some two hundred of which are 
jenown. The common^ cookie is the most abundant, 
and large quantities of this shell-fish are found on the 
coasts of Great Britain, prineijmUy on muddy and 
sandy banks. By some it ia considered a highly nutri¬ 
tions article Of food; andi findeod, the enormous de¬ 
mand for it wcmld seem to justify such an opinion. 
The .structure of the cockle is somewhat onrious; it 
1)M two addnotor muscles, which serve the animal to 


Coeocm » 


.arjaw the valves cf the shell together. Its foot la very ; 
wgeioiinniwred wlth th^ andlieat ; 

lajwcmiddle. This mcmb^isaot only used for the 
ptirncse of .projrtestion, but also for eroavating holes 
in the .mod and sand in wbioh it lives... By suddenly - 
sttaightming the foot; the cookie moves with a jlnmn. 
As the tent ts amaller than the shell, it may appeak a 
little singalar hOw it is enabled to bore a hole s^-< 
oientiy largc to admit the whole antmtii This is aeoomr 
nlishedby distending the foot with water, and then, 
by a rotary nwtion, the seenungly impossiMe .fee# Js 
easily achieved. 

CocKNxr, ko¥-n«, is a nkkname, or. term bf 
tempt, applied to a Imndoner, and has beoa long in use, 
occurring in verse as curly as the reign of Henryi ll. 
Its origin is doubtful. According to some, it is dnriyed 
from Boquina, a kitchen,and doniRed the htxuriousnesa 
for which Imudon was celebrated even in early times; 
or from Cokeignt, or Cocagne (probably from utW same 
root), the name of a Utopian county of Inshry and 
ease. Acoording to some, it denotes one epaxed or 
cockered, made a fool or nestle-cock of; aocording to 
others, one utterly ignorant of rural aflfairs cm nos* 
baudry. The latter prohahly originated in the Well- 
known story of the Londoner, who, when on a visit to 
the country, being told that the horse Beighs, af|eti' 
wards spoke of the cock neighing, hence Ccchnetjm,. 
aichieg. The modem mark of oockn^um is ah ahnso 
of the' letters A and r i as, Aair fos sofar for sofit. 
The Cookney school of lileratnre was a term applied 
in the earlier numbers of “ Blackwpod’s Jfagasme” 
to Leigh Hunt, Haslitt, Heats, and other yimng 
authors. The King of lk» Coekutyt was on importaat 
personage in the sports and shows formerly held in 
Afiddle Temple on Childermas-day, and had hJa mati- 
sbal, butler, constable, and other officers, tiho wero- 
ordered to be entertained with due service in “ honest 
manner and good order.” 

CocKiiT, ko¥ pU fAng.-Sax.), in a ship of War, is a 
cabin situated near the apartments of the surgeon and 
bis assistants, where all the men wounded in action:ore 
conveyed to have their wounds dressed. 

Coc£B0.vCB. (See BiiACKbkbivk.) ^ ^ 

Cocoa, or Cacao. (See THBonKonA.). 

Cocoa, or CocoA-KiiT. (tiee Cocos.) 

CocoA-ifOT FliiKE, Ao'-to.—The seeds of tiin aooda- 
nut palm (Cuces micifera), well known under th» 
name of cocoa-nuts, are contained in a large hush 
composed of solid woody fibres. These fibres ween 
woven into fabrics of various sorts by the natives of 
Ceylon and India from time immemorial i hut it is 
only within the last fifteen years that this material has 
been used in F.ugland. Cocoa-nut fibre is now 
applied most successfully to the ' mannfiujture of 
mats, matting, cordage, brushes, brooms, *o. Ac, 
Lat'.crl) a method of introducing colour, into-the 
manufacture has been deviaed tiy dyeing the fibre j 
and some very fine cuiubinations of coiours have been 
furniod, which ccuitriutt snocessfully with similar 
manufactures in the finest hemp. Cocoa-nut fibre has 
been used for bedding with great advantage. It dost: 
not become knotty or herd, does not harbour vermin, 
and is not afiected by variation of cUrnate. The refuse 
of the husk forms a perfect material for fern-beds, 
being much less liable to give out an ofl’ensivB odour 
than spent tan, which is often vised for this pnroosa. 
Cocoa-nnt fibre is also called sotr, and has Icmgheen 
used for ropes and cordage under this name. 

Cocook, kok-nim' (Ft. coeon), the sfiky tissM or 
envelope which the lorvte of many insects spin, a» a 
covering for themselves immediately beioro passing 
into the pupa form. The name is also given to cover¬ 
ings made of other materials. Some oaterpillara woijk 
into the silky envelope the hairs which oovot their 
bodies; others imbed in the network a leaf, or several 
leaves fastened together. The larvm of some insects 
produce the silken substance of which the cocoons are 
formed in much greater quantity than others.^ One nr, 
the most nsefnl producers is the ordiuary tilkwotsn^ 
whose cocoon is a close and compact oval ball, tiW' 
rounded with a gause-lifce glossy covering. Jt^nsista 
of one lung continuous thread, sometimes a thonwd 
feat long. Some parts of the threml are weaker than 'i 
others.; but the greater portion can be unwound WV; 
easily as a boll of clttoU thread. Hinerynt inw^ 











ewra|n»d la tuning I^Mireoeoontif 
•weml 4 ia;« ue afwmt bf IHi# in thia tttric. 

IjaatKHVtof tfae m«)]|C hinnoin proeood with m 

«biioattn»«£hefiiailaoM.me9^wii!kt«gw:«toilkedi^^ 
and af t£)r«»dB, 

CociOB, lct)f4tn^ (Gt. inUnt, aleerpei), in Bot„ a 
ftn.'cff falioa. 'G. aNa{^im<Gte;:ie0Mw «rooe()a->nnt|>aliu, 
3ap«ri(a]ka (h«a>i^iuaft4^m«>ittb<»;9f that ianuif:, 
»*€icb»f« be smlo-yMdBoar^ eugio'ibCim^ 
fisread, oteneiia) tlAbw-foi’ habltatiozis, aiid leaves for 
The eoeoa-Kof palm itadf famishes onr 
tMpieei brethren sTlth most of their neeesaaries. 
4it^(^,oell«dj^jyertfj is hurgely obtained from the juice 
arbic^ ^fiows out warn its spathes and spadir are in- 


JiWeiicl- Soddy and arrack are nroduced by the IVr- 
atmttbiiUim of this jnioe. The albuiuen of the seeds 
fophmi'anxts} and the liquid within this (cocoa-nut 
' ' milk) are impor- 

« 's ^ Uie albuiuen, or 

- J edible portion, 

j the concrete oil 

■ ” ' , -“*4 known as cocoa- 

,,, .—'-±ssv^ , nut oil, or cocoa- 

nPu' ««< 6aW«r, is ob- 

CAtvm.i! Masu- 
; Ooooa-wtTS. rAoM. jACTOKas.) In 

India it is much esteemed as a pomatum for atrength- 
WDing the hair; but its unpleasant odour, and its 
KabUity to heeome rancid, prevent its use in Uiis 
acmtitry for such a puriu>e«. From the fibrous portion 
of the peHcarp oi the cocoa-nut, the strong fibres 
aalled coir; or coeoa-naf./iir**, are obtained. They are 
Msoarkabio for their strength and durability, ond are 
amah used for cordage, fishing-nets, matting, scriib- 
Ifillig-brdsbea, and similar manufactured products. The 
'WOodiOf the coeoa-nut palm is very hard, haudsome, 
and, durable, and is applied to many useful purposes, 
'Itla obiintBooly joaliea poreumnc-wooi. 

fkpou iad (Ang.-Sai.).—fish is, perhaps, the 
moat lokpor^t to the human family of all the 
iObshltaBta of the deep. It atrorda labour and 
food men. and is one of the most 

a^endid hationill resonrees.-^ne which, owing to the 
sieondorfol prosiuon of nature with regard to the 
footm^y of •^e fish, is not likely to diminish for a 
mnmdinwbla jmiod. Bor more than four centuries 
baa the ood-fiwery been carried on, without at.y inter- 
captaos ; yet the eupp^at the present day is something 
anaormoos, A si^le fisherman has been known to 
.e^ptura-fifiO of this fish in a day of ten hours, lilow, 
•a tita ood fireqneutly attains a weight of SO lbs., this 
Ipnd'OfAlteifisliemuMi, even setting it down at a mode- 
jwte .sWfie, must hare amonutea to something like 
J9fi,0Ofilbs. offish; and multiply this byaeveralthou- 
wndoi 'andl see get the amunnt of cod which is daily 
S^^fiWped during the season.' Ihie great supply of cod 
Is ffom fbe himka of Kewfoundland ; but the cod 
fodwHsb Aamr 'Mm oottsts of Bootlanci, Sweden, and 
Sosdaad, Ate by no means iusignifieant. The principal 
fdocMts m snkfoh it is found mi our coasts are thus 
.Kt-.-TmTCU :—‘‘ A change' has taken 
nbrno, foam ifo* uod haring Shifted their ground. 
]bcpnufy>f;b» GHwreamrd wxl Barking fishermen oh- 
tswwfi mr eodwsanr than the ilrkneys or the Dogger 
'Bnaki but, for the last two or three y-nars, the tapply 
foe ib» llmdim marfiet bm beaii obtained by going 
'ifn fiu^bdr^an foe Linehlnshire uidTiorfolk coasts, 
Md «f«a between that add Is^idon^ vfoete prerious)y 


very few fish could be obtaiaed." Themate'abentfi/MO 
vesselsmapkiyed in foe eod-flshery. in addition iow 
forge qmmtity of emidl bosfo. All foe -cod am oenfot 
by books and lines; foe bait ttsed eotumonly conststs 
dr limpeta, whelks, and piecea of mrioue fishes. Gsr 
wonder at the extraordinary snpfdy of fofo ffob is oon- 
tiderahly diminished wheu we eatsadae mo roe of tho 
cod.. By those who have foken the foooblo to smfofy 
foemmlreB, it has been oaloufoted that when oi»e4e> 
vours a Cod’s roe, he also devcHirS bo less than elMwt 
lfl0;000,0(K)H«i. of food, supposing it wore allowed to 
ariiive at maturity. Oue’sbraln reels at, foe bare idea 
ohmekoning wlutt mickf be the condition of eod-dopi : 
if these fishes were left alone f<»r a fiJW 3 foam. ood 

is a very Voracious fisli, a good instuooo of which fs 
related by yarreli. "Mr. Orouolv,'' safe he, "inis ; 
taken thirty-five crabs, none less foon Uie siae of w 
half-crown piece, Itom foe .sioniaeh of a ood,*' 'Jt ls 
not particular in its diet, but devours indisStiiltiliatsdy 
all the small , 

fish it can .ijL-Si-'- ' ’ ' ' . 

aro^ ’«x.cS’^to 

the bottom hy „ „ 

amull anchor. She other end being supported hyA bucy, 
and the hooks are pilaced at the extremities of fooik 
lines, usually about six feet in length, attached at 
intervids to the main line. The long lines are usnaHy 
left for alwut six hours, or for a wbole tide, when 
they arc taken up and examined. In the intckal the 
fishermen arc not idle; they carry on the work of 
deBtruothm by means of hand-iiues, of wluoh each 
IBHU manages a pair."—Dallas’s Animal XinffdiMt. - 

Cty»x,ka'-da (llal.) , literally, a close <.*r terminaraoB, 
an Italian word apidied to a eertain numheaf of barie 
which IVirm the final close of a corapositioti. 

CoBABii'K, ko-AH'-rc-um (Gr. Itclarion, « letllwm 
pouch), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to foe nof.. , 
ord. Legaminuair, sub-ord. OfttaJipimcie. C. acoiffo- 
liiim»ada/itu»i/olium, bothifitives of SierraXcons, yield 
fruits known as the brov. u and the velvet taiuMrtnds. 
The pulp of each kind is eaten, and has an agreeable. 

I taste. 

Cook, head (from Xat. coder, a manuscript),ih Ittcif., 

Is applM to a compilation of laws made by ptibliiC fo- 
tliority. Several collections oi' the Itomaii fotr-fk 
designated by tbiB name, the chief of wliioli wfo,. tb» 
Gregorian and Hermogeniau eode.s, made l>y tilto ooie* 
brated jurisconsults, Gregorius and Hermogen^And. 
coruaming the consti tutions of tlic ernperors from ^a-: 
drian to Constantine; live Theodoaian code, published 
in fofi byoummasdof theemperofTheiMoaiustli j. atHS 
the Justinian code, prepared by eonimaiid of fo# «w- 
peror Justinian, and first publ^hcd in figO.audaaoemid 
time after revision, in 6!i4. There are •eveml of foe 
modern systematic ooUeotions of law* dosigfo;fo3 by 
the title of code, the chief of which me the oodorw 
Frederick the Great of Frumia; tlmt of Cafogtibe 
Kussia (confined to criminal jnrisprud«acc)A fofow 
Joseph II. of Austria; nud the celebrated 
Uun in France. In Fruuc^ befitre 17M, there vVig bio 
uniform system of legislation ; in some parfo foic’iBO- 
j man law prevailed, in others andeot eustoia,bofoiieilig 
I an p piemen ted by royal ordinances; Thfoeb Aviiij(tb«e»i 
iabrogajied at the revolution, severM Attcfoirts woiw 
made to form a code of laws in aeooroimee wifoythdr 
'altered ciroiunstaTices; but>bnaeeoimtt^theUttsaffoid .: 
state of society at that period, nothibgof iiMtirfaBlifofy^ 
nature was effected. At length 
came first oonstU, onpwntoa cdtaih comifoWBObCmfo' 
draw Dp a prf^qeet of a civil code, which, was priuted in 
the early part of ISOl, and copies thenepf trsoisitiifosd 
to the different courts ofiFrance fortrlicirobservatioUa 
and suggesUoiis. The whole Was than laid before foe 
legislative section of foe couocij of atate, audfotiwa- 
riotts points sucoesaivcJy discussed, Ik'ApoicKiiulHittMdf 



Mif w«$«hMU^tD(!^iir^ps2^. ItoiSlBtlw 
Htto I*#* rwRor#!^ »a IW tha tttia Ci»to JlfiweU«n 
irHagatefpvantoit, fMBeode.iihiBlirmiilftlmtKatainl 
nghta of tha paopta. M regarda naracw and propwty, 
IQ itn |^ii«rad Mfwffwetit Aod awnhoticin resanthlei 
tlioIiMtikuhoti* of #uatiia»«B It i« divided mto thraa 
tiooka, ttia dvy£ of wbloh treat* of the eivd relatione of 
i&dindaale, the aecond <rf property in ite vm tone kinds 
mbA niodiiioations, and the tiurd of iho vanoue modes 
tawtaioii pmparty i* legally arqoired Bendas the Code 
etpU, tha nwOoh written low oompneos (Ive other codes 
Cadi da J^ovidxre m ila relates to the forms ot pro 
tiess and the modes of procedure before the venous 
eivU eourta—ibe Code tte Commerce as its name luli 
oatea, bears upon oommen lal transactions It consists 
of ibttvboots, the flistof yibicb treatsoi cummireoin 
ganaral, of the various classes of commercial men, of 
partfterships, ftt the second of mantimo comracico, 
the third of banWmptcies, and the fourth ot commer'-- 
oialthbuMlls •—Code d'lnitriiHton anmtnelle regulates 
the ^mns of procedure in criraiusl < ises —Ibc ( ode 
pdeo/deftnes the various kinds of crimes, nud tlieir 
several pnnishmitits This snd the preceding weio 
promulgal Ad In 1SIO, but impoi toot changes tiuv e 1>e> n 
mpdeupon them by subsequent enactments, paiUeu 
ioidy In 11^32 —Iho siictli and last ul these is toe Cade 
faretHm'^ which wasnulhshcd in tSi7, md relates to 
the sufmifiistration of the woods an 1 forests 

CoatxXiko der(Lfit ),originillydcnutadthotrnnkof 
a tree, and was alVei wardstt)ip)iccltofbi wooden tablets 
covered with wat whi h wei»iisi d by (h ' nne lents ft r 
wxjtinsf. It attorw trds came to be ipplied to u b luk 
Or moauscnptgenernllv ond uiidti tho emperors, and 
subsequentlv, it di signaled ccllettioiia of tivil and 
aceWastiool laws (Are Cone ) In modern I atiu it 
denotes aamnusoript volume as. Codex tlerandimus 
Codcuc VotiOaniis, ot rtain MS copies of the sacred 
Sofiptures —Codes reemptue (a re wiitteu codex) t r 
paltmpieeiM, is an mini ut paithment <n winch the 
ors^inal writing has bt en defat ed, and a dilTeit nt com- 
pomtfon copii ti 

ContCII,, lod^ t etl ^Lat ro /ictffus), is a supplement 
to a will, where onything is oniittcd wliicli the testator 
wdpM add, or whiih ho wipll explain, altei, or re 
taco^, and it is the same with a Itstament, and token 
os part thereof, autl it mu-t bo executed m the same 
tuancteras a will, and to alftsted b> two witnesses at 
toast, who must bo present when the test vlor sign* or 
ackDOwIedges it mid tliev roust sign th ir namts, as 
witnMSia thereto, in his picienee and lu the pres<.n<R 
t4 CM-b other 

OoBBOBVN, lo home', snia’l mortars tint were for 
nterly used for thr vwing gi eiiude i, a bind of shi U tm a 
MMoll scale They weio named attoi thtir inventor, 
Qw^orn, a celebrated military engmter 

OSBl/Rin'gaara »e t nter at fee (Or ioUotf hollow, 
fsnts, M annmaly), lu Zool, one of the two sub king 
doins Into which the litubaia of Cuvier have recently 
bwa divided It ooifisponds to the class jiy/yp* of 
fnrsMIc writers, and itn hides moat of thusu ciirnvus sta» 
tl^naiy ereatures which are introduced into marine 
aqtudM, M the aeaauciuonea and sertularia (Are 
AMusap Kihooom ) 

OatliOClita s te h k/ma, in Hot, a gen of plants 
befooling to the nat < rd. .dnenneeia 1 he species C 
ps^ywJwlBtbebeibirine, orvillow dye free ol '«im. 
d«^ Its bark yields a boaiitilul yellow colour, which 
IS miM^ used for dyeing m ewtam pans of Africa 
■Wbea reduced to a Ct arsa powder, this biuk is a 
vsluable topical lernedy m tho treatment of ulcers 
Jto oentgros the alksioid &«i imoe, to which its medioi> 
peil vdHitsB aw probably due 

C«*atfa, kaffid-a (from Coffee, in Africa, where it 
»OWjl m abtmdance), a gen of plants hetonpng to 
we bat ord f meboeace/B The species C arefum is 
tJieebffs^aiit, or guktoa of tho Arabs, fhe seeds of 
ethtob, when foseted and apand, are used to prepare 
Idle dgily aao most thensfaed dnnfc of probably wore 
«b$n a kuPdred millions of human beings The plant 
h aaia to he a native ot Arabia ?ehx and Southern 
Abyssefua. XVom the former regioA it has been 
627 


a greater bef^tttma mghtiwheu £sett M itr dtwsnf. 
Its ayemgeh^t, whra fWQ growa, is finda maaa t« 
twenty feet it is eovewd wiw dMk. WWeiofX i3unfp& 
and eyergreen feUoge. It is rased feont the Med W 
nurrenes, and is tmnsplaBted when ahoitf; efatmaHflHI 
old. In three years it come* ^ 

into fhU bearing, and, under fa, 
yonrafaleoirounisanoes, wiUcoti* 
tinoe to bear for twenty yearn. 

It blossoms throeghout the ye as, ^ 31 ik 
S o that mature fruit and opemn|i 
flower-buds may be oeen at tba 
same time fhe roasted seed or mSi 

bean has Iieen uMiJ to form a afiuK^dl vHEW 
beverage in Abyssima feom time 
immemonal Ju Persia it le Ifltf 

known to have been in use as sM 

early os the jejur ^73 From 
Abyssinia It was introdneed into 
Aiubitt in the beginmiig of toie '' sisWBr 
15th oontury, and about the oogritghraiallllb 
middle of the following cen¬ 
tal y it began to bo used m Oonstantuiiipl^ whaMSt, id 
spit© of the violent opposition of the pnero^ SWa 
became an article of genetal ooosumptnon Jtt |Ut^ 
tho 11 r t London eoffee-house was opened to SoOrga 
Yard, 1 ombatd Street, by a Greek named Fasi|ttajt 
and twenty ye its after, the flrat in France was «itas 
blis'ied at Mnrieilles hinre that time, both onl» 
tuic tnd oimumphon ol toffee bare connztoaflf A** 
tondfd About iorty inilbons of pounds are anttOgUy 
toimimed in this country alone, and tlie ootoio*#|Wao» 
for the whole woild baa been eetimated at abauli flOfll 
millions of pounds In the London wa™«t Idl il» 

(oinmencemt nt of Julv, ISOJ, the cash ptusea fer 
( iflets ot diff nt omntnos in bond were as tjiiated 

I clow — Ya/iie Legion, &TU‘, {ter cwt 72« tof^e.iOr- 
dinary, (iDv to 71x JPiantution O ton, flnci flls- ha 
‘Ids other kinds 86» to btl« down to 70S to iMt, 
Jamiua, finest, 130* , other kinds, TIs, to BOsn 71*. 
to 71» , and 0o» to 70* Coefa Mtea, 77s to 68«» told 
7bv to 77* J (ttt, 70* to Tbs Horila, fine, iaii*. to 
IJO* , good, 110* to 116* , ordinary, W*, to ftSfc IfML 
Itchtrry, 78* to A/ T)omngo, 60* to 7®*- Ml* 
duty, id per lb and 1 per cent ,iiqOf oourse, aot in- 

I I itied in these quotations T he above lisli, tsktoi 
with our blatement respecting the anBUsI eoeeumpttow. 
of c flee m Britain, wdl enable the reader to (bnis 
some itea of the extent of our trade in the produce of 
C arabica Theflrabian,orMochacafree,i8iwiaB,«Bd 
of a dark yellow colour, the Javan and Bwfc*Jnd»stt aw 
largi r and of a palei > ell >w, the Ceylon, West-Iadfan, 
and Lraxilian have a bluish or greetush-grey tmt. 
Coffee owes its valuable proiierfies chiefly to the prsh 
sence of «u alkaloid called ea^ssmr, and a volatile oil. 
It IS remarkable that tea should eontaja prewseto the 
snme pimcipls, Ibeine and oajfixna being idcntmal. 
The sensible properties and efleots oi <»iffe% like those 
ol tei, art t *o well known tq require to M Stated w 
del 111 It (xlularatis, arouses, and kespa awake; to 
ooiinteracts the stupor oocasicined by disease, by 
tuiigne, or by opium, it allays hunger to a oertidn 
txunl, gives to tho weary niBreeaed strength and 
vigmr, and imparts a feeling of comfort and repose. 
1 1 * phvsi logK a) effects upon tlieSTStem, to far se tbiy 
have liecn luvesUgsted, appear to be, that, while to 
makes the liiaiu more active, itsootbee the body gene. 
rally, makes the change and waste of matter slower* 
and the diiiiand for food in conseqBeaW Um» 
Sumatra and some of tho ueighboiuing islands aw 
mfustnn ot the roasted leaf is iw«l as a substitute ^ 
tea, and is colled coffee tea. Tho leaf Bontains the 
same pi incqiles as the seed, and therefore has anolo. 
gous properties Besides the real 0 awtAveaii some 
other specHS arecnltwated far their seeds, as, 0 tosh 
gholenau, gitiwn in ^opaul, C aweewivnaas, ento* 




bfaurititts 

Cofvra (See Coprs*) u . 

CorsKitllAlI. igf fa - lra» fFr. wjrre, » bo*; 

Sax domattf to steptp), a case or watw-tighli atrtM-^ 
t ure fixed in the bed of a nter or other «ntM:, ftir toM 
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.w«ter. T^ iStotuolt' 
i)inym:'lralii'f<mr to ten feet,'.iiiad 
«ii&qpttMl«d et»7. tn^iamA oases 
tw^ onoTow of i^aa,backed 
f tfhen the boftom oousists of 
iliB^!be: dydv«ci, the^^ generally 
mj^'ttf vater allows, of two stone 
^tween them being filled with Olay 
Mdiatanoe. A veiy valuable inven- 
i M^Killop, the managing director of 
oaUne Company, has been tried and 
wsefm. Xhe object of tbe inventionj, 
j^tenied til* *' Portable Coirerdam," is to pro- 
nlRmiUaS of thoroughly ewmining or repairing 
!'^,i(T»»tel, from her keel to her water-line, 
The apparatus consista of a large 
lOf -trMe^piroof canvas, at each end of which is 
^ .which IS filled with air on the canvas 
under a vessel's ’ side, when the 
ii|<aiad» air-and-water-tight by the pressure on 
dto-tgirf^. The volume of water contained in 
' '' of the eanvas is then pumped out, and the 
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were wauaBj made pasteboard glued together, and 
. coveredwitb'luertwlypbuss; but sometimes these were 
also be^oeed in comes of wood, atuue, or earthenware. 
Among the sj^cient Britons, stone cofilns were some- 
timeewKi^yedfar pereouSof distinction, and they are 
.'bOPMamjaUy mm: with in barrow^ together with 
I lUnuap pnai and the kiStvaeD, or cotfin composed of 
. a<(High:M«hee set edgewiae, and covered with one or 
‘ more Bat Stmiea, was csommoD. We are told that, from 
theBth'seAtury to the reign of Henry 111. and later, 
atptui ootBos were in general use for persons of the 
' hjj^MIt 'OlassM t the bodies of the common people, how- 
eber, SSkre only wrapped in cloth, and so put into the 
gtKMWd* Cofims of lead and wood were also occasion- 
, alMn'nte emong the Saxons. In some oounl^hs, as 
iuBpaiil, the comn merely serves the purpose Of hold- 
Itog body while it is carried to the grave or tomb, 

. amis ten ured to perform the same oHlce for others. 

' 36*the body of a deceased person is carried 
1 toWagteOjOp a lituple bier, without any coffin; and 
thil sniwom prevails equally among Jews, Huhammo- 
This was also ibe practice 
. kiteag itoemeient Jews, as we know from the account 
of Haitt’s son. 

JglteKltep,' (dfM,AWOK»H.)'. 

kw-eo'-cit (Lat., he acknowledges), is 
Wmteid .wteiaant aeknowledgcs or coufesses the 
‘ phtewtpttianse against him to be just and true, and, at 
V 'i|g#Wptedf te cause .before judgnieoti suSers judg- 

■ ageinst him at once, or conditious 

On 'terma arranged between him 
^ It must be signed in the presence of 

jte Jftejlte by an attorney expressly appointed by 
te #riKigfai^,dter’BBe the instrument itscU', and the 
. jitA|tew>'gUtHta by ‘virtae of it, will be set aside by 
- fvoeen's Dench the original cogno- 

' courts of Common Pleas and 

■ '•' *** affidavit.of its .ei^scQ-.- 

^fourteen daps of its being, 

l%B|4iObnriideted fimudulent and void as 

In casb,of bankruptcy, 
.‘::'.teki^ito|M^M^:tte^'f^oift4he plBintiS mi moneys 

(Aag.-Bar.).—The large 
tooted 'VtewrwM in mnbmen are termed nog- 
steeds whitete tekh are madfuf wowh When the 
tooth aar» gf wtejracnnt ae foothod whcels- 



rod, which transmite to the moving parts the ' ' 
nism of placing and taking olT the metal 
stamps, and withdrawing it when the 
stamped. The power accumulated by the fi. 
transniitted through its axle to a Winch, vfhledi 
upon two orms joined to each other by a 
extremities, and forming a very obtuea 
can be opened or closed a little. When 
opened, the two other extremities of the ams < 
become more distant, and as the superior 
buttress, it is the inferior one which moves ; 
perly a funicular lever cr mechanical knee, 
lower part of the inferior lever is drawn I 
resisting plane, when the angle of the two < 
widens; but, eu the contrary, it is carried awt^; 
the piano when the angle closes : the 
prodneed by the connecting-rod and ' 
to the tty -wheel. The two stamps arc plac 
at the movable end of the lever, above the 
coined ; the other is situated beneath, the two 
being parallel. The pieces to be coined arti^p 
in an iron cylindrical vessel, and at every tuta 
Sy-wbeel the nether piece is taken aWav, aad: 
under the press, being contained witnio. '* , 
which limits its circular diameter. Wteu kfga 
rises, the coin spontaneously leavM te : 
Cglitui»r». The principle of this press ooltetii 
cylinders, having their axes parallel abd tM 
opposite directions. These cylinders havb^it^^ 
outer Burfsoe engraved matrices, smooth .and '* 
ferrulcs^as well as ferrules with msoripfi«tevf.‘i:’ 
Plate XXXVI., presents a trausveraaT sOfltibte 
maohine perpendicular to the Uiis of te 
Fig. ‘i, Plate XXXTI., is a vertical seeiloittmi^, , 
ibis axis. The cylinder ik xeuCeves te mog 
tbe moving power: its axle has 
the ease to have COM, B. enjngad icio'l' 
the axle C. This axle has a ny^vtet^'O... 
to work by any moving power tihroeghte 
The second cyUitder (.A') is oonstroate a 
first, and of equal dlssneter, having 'te'ttacdasi 
of wmtrioes. Two wheels (B, £0 are fipm 
one of the extremities edethe cylindrsrsj itt. 
they may receive motion. In the awntel 
■the second cylinder,(A.'), aadon ita 
excavations to receive te matr' 

XXXVI.); they are oyfindrioaL 










































































emtrBl put ot 

w t^boder Ai i»«d« to 

no0tm ^ iBktnoM o') &e form oi wbioii u 

(% 8), *0 tiM th«jr can oscflWe, 
wmgtt wx^HUiy tnot>pn't»ftba«rlind«n Th« plane 
•m^wbiob temioaies each j&atnx, and wWob is 
euttwredripwMm ibrouRb tba oentro of the sphere, 
bm'^ OUWI inrottuifereuce of this surface should be 
•oaMxbii eueentne to the snrfsoe of the sphere 
Ash be placed within the groore under the 
trmtwm th«T are of steel, aud «an be roRUlated by a 
SQjNm,. IFho matrices are by this means seonred fiom 
(WeiD^Ont Uteel springs (c, fig 1 ) act upon the 
aluPed edges of the ierrule matrices, to force these last 
to rae place thev should occupy, as soon as they are 
W wore opposite the matrices cr A tube (7) con> 
tiding the pieces about to be coined furnishes them 
to the matrices The circnmfeience oi the second 
<!yUKder{^) issurruunded with steel plates (/), which 
mve at their centre a (ylindiicsl hole ot equal 
ihuaotor with the oiatiices a these plates serve to 
•nuap the clr< umference of the com VI ben the 
eyboders are jilar ed as represented in tig 1 , the | 
Uisrhit piece in the tube r is in conUet with the 

r hee of the plate, as soon as tlie matrix comes to 
ondoe of the tube, the piece fatls into the vacuum 
fiifftied by the plate and comes m contact with the 
engraved surface of the matrix The cilindct con 
ttoniog its rotation, brings tbe meM within'roach of 
the ferrule matrix, and the com is stamped on both 
sides at once It is llien pushed out of tbe matnee by 
^ aiMStcd liy the s ra| er 17 , which has a counterpoise 
The turning pieces ol the cilmdere are received in 
pUioi^f, which allow them no lengthwise displacement, 
and in order that the matrices may he retained in the 
Samo plane, pcrpendienlur to the axis of the cjlinders, 
these aie cxailly clamped between the two chuck . 
mociM ol the cases which oontain their pillows | 
tVedgee pressed by screws (A) hold the pdlows flrrolv 1 
fixed I'he oou s as they fall icreive no shock, and are' 
reoeived m a box enclosed within J, tho framewcrkl 
of the mac bine Such a machine coins mure than a 
bundled pieroB pci minute, or Bitty thousand pieces 
ja a day of ten hours continual labour ‘I he moving 
power required is but slight Ibis press pertoinis its 
lUnotions wiUioiit ni)is( aud is not liable to he put out 
of order, its eonstrueliou is simple, aud it requires 
Uitle room Tho workman win attends it 1 * pet lectlv 
anfe during bia labonr Should ani acci lent or obstacle 
Oomir, the mathine is so arranged that it alops spou 
tanepuely, the fly-wheel {C') is maintained on the axle 
spemes of brake (fig i), which allows it to turn 
beck vrithout taming the axle, when a greater resist 
Ihsee than usual » experienced by the matrices, so 
W^tbe attendant is made aware of tbe accident M 
IBOgPiiq has put lorlh a proposed new melbod of 
,«Ui^ing money, medals, and jewellery This consists 
tX ptaclng within tho ma< rices a certain number oi 
eteql etat^s Ibese matnees being pded one upon 
‘fim hther, are inclosed in a reotaneular box and made 
to phae between twoeylmders 5 ms piessing is per 
fofmoi rapidly and many pieces are worked in a short 
tMls. The stamps are placed within tlie niatrn es, and 
Ute of a ahghtly conical shape In ordei that they may 
b« retm&ed at the same level, a strong plate eoieis the 
Xnatnoes. A thin plate is intei posed between the two 
inxmM* and is pierced with a number of holes equal 
VO that of the stamps its use is to keep the pieces to 

E etmup^ >0 connection with tbe stamps Xble plate 
Ol^Of Otoel, having its eurfaces even, and an equal 
MiKMim in all its points Tbe machinery is earelully 
XMKl fit s reetangttlar frame, which is of non, and 
ItMAi Vbe'dtffoyent parts so firmly fixed that they are 
WMlf fintaoged while between tbs idling cylinders. We 
pout wwoeod to further*describe the points of this 
badfiifiidyoehinnaMfiebiodonl’lateXxlfV. hig im 
tk mtm^ elewatiop of the machine 4 is the principal 


**to,ttrt««dhf Owmahortoovingpow«, Bjoonnectuig. 

to the lever Q the moveaaat ofthowmoh 


^ iate/t&ta 

torit-^himed, beanu(j tbe two Ihallli the, ^ 

against D The sopportet and the IfWap of OM# 
revolve round an axle la d. 1, ag iroh leinHk 
from another lever, oombeeled hf the Vci m* 

pulsion transmitted by the eocenknie fisM thtPilleifiate 
(O) of the fir wheel (N) These Mfo 
the axle J, which is the meaat ot tn*diw m 
and ot drawing it off when stamped, iis 
mnnicatmg with the lever I, anfi fo Mw 

tbe point e on a level with tbe StdefimiM m the 
ierrule s', inferior stamp K, plaOililgfbi^^ % hM 
at Its extremity an instrument la takOi'W OBl 
should It be attached to the superior. Ws nMoit Of 
the machine comprises teveral pieoeSj «i40> 


basket, fly-wheel, O, a cast-irpa sMwhMI 
to the axle of the fly wheel, T, oasUrtW Owe M the 


machine, Q, Q, four oast iron CulumOS 
to tbe frame ot the machine (B)>*UkeertlHi miWfikH ewt 
iron h'or a description of the methods 1^ 
money at the Koyal mint, see tbe attielS UxIfV. 

Coiura (fSts NtrsiisMAMcs ) 

Com (Ser Cocoa iru* Fmax ) 

Coxr,let’s (Ang Sax ),iathe<]enseebercps}riufail§ht 
ing in the retort alter com has been Sabr^^iMtOdea 
struotiie distillation It consists slmoet ttmmy of 
LurbonjWitb an admixtare oi mineral mgttaiti JM ooko 
contains so large an amount of carbonoOeOthi^niAttert 
It IS particulhiiv valuable where an lutpitse heat Oath- 
out smoke is required It is therefore tpuelk emplojred 
for smelting iurnaoes , but its cb ef nseifiM 
tive foci, and it is made for this purpOsO kt ^ormOUX 
qaantitics by tbe different railway oompaitilse. The 
simplest way of coking coal is i« buns 1w|hl|tleriakte'- 
nal in largo heaps in the open air, OOvexiDjirwieni Uiith 
ashes and earth to prevent combobtim Wxiuil phsep 
too rapidiv, hut this method was found Vo thke up 
a great deal of space, aud experiments ptOnd tiiat 
the resulting coke Was not sO dense or y«mMldO*Swhen 
a coking oven was employed These oyonV ss» jtr«a»> 
rally ranged m rows oi one hundred or mptUihilaUna^p' 
being laid along tbeir roofs toe tbt eafiVeymoe at the 
coal and withdrawal of the coke ThehMhhhstobd 
legulated cartfuUv during tbe procese, whhfii' takes 
thirty or forty hours When coking^sproj^lyeon- 
ducted, a very smalt portion of oncomnnnoa shd 
soot escapea and tbe coal, if good, yields 811^^ uepu 
of compact coke 

CoicuicoM koi hhelum (after CWedm, Its iMttfvsl 
count! t), in But, a gen of plants lMfiofi|pn|| Vo the 
nat ord M 0 lantAaceir Tbe most impotttiit species 


cestershire, and other < ountws It blosedsh! duifog 
the months of fiogust and September, tiudowersbmDg 
crocus like, and of a purple cokittr. This Tihvt offiws 
s strange contrast to most others iS the mode of |mo* 
duoiiig fluweis and fruit The floWMht apMOr dating 
the autumnal mouths named, nslfig fifbm we groaha 
without any leaves, and, when thi^ fade, tiotbmg 
iurthec is seen oi the plant until the fottowlAg sunM, 
when tufts of leaves make Vheir Mpewuhe*, meloBW 
the seed-vessel or capsule, which rqietit shout hay- 
harveet Both the seeds and eonhs of thit plant W* 
employed medicinsQy in goat and rhe umatism . 


pteron, a wing), the name applied to ahorjisr 
eeots possesSM oi fiiur wings, thO exteHijia pmr pw 
being formed tor flight, but se gheatos ®iS^*** 
pair. TbC Ccieoptsra compr^ehd *« BhO®( 
tube The larvia of ooleopteroo* inw^ • 

enmplete tranefortiptioa, those trtach hAtWir i» ths 
ground generally pteparief(Mr<heiita<i%«»to%Mgj»oy* 
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_ OoMq 

surw^ ^ 'tO f«im» •» 
opon otiawalbMiKjmat^cooo^ 

mAd them t am aoBW dtMe 

OMt mrt hf prapwrallmb of th«a« 

laaeoto bmi* hm injuxiim «h iMt^teUaiij tafcim tm » 
frttoio, MV bo np 400 M mi^ thew oxiatmoe ia 
eamAama to iam'$ VMn&rtt md ttk »cm« oMes to » 
ouush fsnatet tfeekout t|im lue ampectt. Thus, the tuf’er^ 
beei^M (OmilMiM), iko i^daeiotts f;round-b«stlM 
{CarabM), dSw^'heouM (jyjf/mnrfdt), the ledy- 
Wde (Ovmoelftd*). and ntan; others, 119 inanbmd 
creat awohd by peeywg npon ciiterpillare, plant hce, 
S(h« vltSlo tU* aiany diiJigA>oetlt8 (Coprtdtdie, Muia- 
rtitfl 0Mlle4ptd«r> oo ), do good work aa remoren of 
deerjait otA w warengers generollv. Others there are 
'Whhdl <MhtM mt the ranoue poisonous futtgi, and 
ASbm, mkata, wknoh attack dead hut etiU standing 
tytlM, nhd id a V«ty short tune cause them to cease 
the ground. , , „ ^ 

Ottstc, Mf-tk (Or. laton, the colon), in Med , is a 
hMM'gism to Mreral diseases which ai e characterised 
‘ hw Whw* paiB ^ the bowels, witli distension or flatu- 
lM«e, btrt Without looseness or diarrhoea Medical 
SWA distragnish ad feWei than seren diht rent kinds of 
tUieOlojdwtttj as, l.Sjiagmodic, in which the nrincipal 
ayaptataa are shaip and spasniodio pams about the 
st^j a. Sttraoraeeeui, when the pam is accompanied 
W^eWAVtSpation ol the bowels, d. An-uientnl, when 
ocOMioned by mdigestihle food, or hy scud mailer in 
the mteetfaies; A Silioua, when arcompamed with 
'WHmtineof hlie or with obstinate costiieness, 6. Flot- 
nlenf, vm«A it arisas from flatulence in the bowels 
ft, when accompaiiKd with heat and 

iBflamniatton, 7. the Zrad, Paxnlef't, or Depmttktre 
tobf, tht dry htdlcacbe which isatinbatcd to thi poison 
ciflend. ASMDg the most lrei}uent causes of this die* 
ease atsy he named poisonona or unwholesome suh- 
BtoBceSi 1iOIig-4i^lgee^ food,rtduiidan<y ol \itiatcd 
Uh, intense cold, worms, he lUe treatmeut will, in 
mdh ease, depend very much njxin the cause, gene¬ 
rally, the first object u to procure an ovaruaUon of the 
bowels hy tntld and tmlrritating apenetils Opisds 
smy be resorted to in order to allay the spasms, and 
thp nuaa hdth and fomentations are often ui great 
semee. W is uanally nedessaiy to persist m a course 
of uiid aperients for some time, and all imtating suh- 
Ktsuees ia the food are to be avoided. 

OoMSBim. {#««AMiitiTHBiiaa.) 

OoplitMB, fehfopsc' (Lat. eolhptut, from eallabor, 
I Anah dOwAj, is a wasting or shrinking of the body, 
<W of a part of it, or a sudden and extreme depression 

a. PT. .f 

V ganoooi ttbttk vorroniids the nock, or something 
wwa nMmd th* nock, »s a oham or nng of luetat 
Among ihe aaoients, collars were sometimes woin as 
iMdeM of Mrvitude. Several orders of knighthood 
MW diiltfomii^^ collais which they weir 

Xbose cotlart are mad* of gold, enmnellod, and fro- 
MMld^ set with ciphers or other desi,;us the badge 
in the cr^r ia attsched to the collar, and lies or. 
flW breast Whpn worn. The collar ot the order of 
tkk dirter canrists of twenty six pieces, each m the 
Atin of agarthr,ensimeUed a^ure, and connected by 
Oeorge, or ligure of St Cteoige on 
j§MW!ih|imh *Bi(»o*tenng the dragon, is atiai nod to tho 
hoSar. SotW each of the pieces whch form the 
of ihe'Ghrter is tho motto ot the oidcr,—“How 
a^otii rpti r prnifo." , , 

iSWUeaeM, hoWlfw-edl (Lat eoflatarii!/*), that 
hafliffef the ride, not direct) aa nl/a/crul 
autOttmim hhah which is made over and ubove the 
SSmte W dhafi itBa)£ Mlateral aerunfy is where a 
3^ & OMsda of ocher lands or property beside those 
iMatad by lifo |«Wp«l mortgage or other security j 
^ if* am Mmanta with another, and enterainto a 
bond for twwwwMiioo of his oovenant, the bond w a 
aoUattm asshra^. beoanse it is external, and without 
foM jMtttii* •»«{ essence (rf tho covenant. 

OoMritUMi. p«>raa»«^t«r or Ei^bbw -CWfo- 
hnwi rsMIww ««<** Wrih imeals m this. «int they 
deseend Bkw» tho Sh*8» riock or ancestor j I rat differ m 
that they d» »0t dssossd one from the other. 
CmtfeoA WasMiS «*« Sttrii, thai^ «s linerily epnng 
focw one sod the same eneestoT) who u the stirps or 

fo<9A 


itfoitapri^Kaau 


rooVHthe rUrpa*, trunlft or oouuaw gtiDek whmoe 
these vriatiApe are hraoened mhi. (dhs Ismm.) 1 

Gonuxiotr •* i. BMortfoXf, is ihi* 

aot of eonfsmng or beriowfofi a b«n«&M by tb* 
bishop, or other ewdsiary, wbcas ha hes tha rwhr 
of patronage. It compciMS both Inrittottoh arid 
sente tion. 

Conuor, hiV-lfiet (Lot. am, together, «*d 
read), is applied to certain short pxayershii theXdtnngr 
of the Cliuroh of Bugland, os also m that of BAmh 
It IS, as the name implies, a prayer read togetbM wnh 
oilier parts of the serviee, either uauslv or hh ■ 
particiuar ocoarion. , 

Goi.i.arTXHXa, koUhUAaa'-im-a, is appliea hi Xdi t« 
a book eontainmg a selection of passagwa foam 'mdoAS 
authors, usually ior tho inatruction of youth) •fth* 
LoUectanaa Qrmea, 

CoiilEax, kol-io} (Tiat. eollaauim, a critsetiSB M 
assemblagt), primarily denoted au assooiation or body 
of men united togoihcr by the same laws or caitcai)S, 
01 in the same oulce or employment. Hence, sAKOIfi 
the Romans, we find the word applied not only to cor* 
poi ations eujoying certain rights, as the priests, auguiSr 
kc , but to men in the same utlu e, ns consuls, qnmston, 
tribunes,—to anv biidv oi merchants or mechanics, or 
even to an asm ml lage ot thenioaiu st citisens Or shMCS, 
In a morn limitcit sense it was aptdief’ to a eurporaUCA 
or assoemtuni <>t poisons, of wi iirli there were many 
at Rome, and which required eimflrniatioo by speeml 
enactment. They posa»ssed pifpeitv as a eorporais 
body, and hod a couiiuoii chest. In I.ugland a ooUeM 
ij a soriety ot persons cvisiing as a < f 1 porote bod^ 
either by prescription 01 ly grant ot the king, s^ 
Irequently possessing peiuliar or tvclusiio piniiegm) 
as the eollegCR of pliysicians and euigums A rollcgA 
18 also an a< adeiuic il institution, endowed with re* 
venues, and subjiit to a private code of law*. lt» 
[larticulai lorm and constitution depend upon the 
terms ot the loundation I he ti rms cohege and uni* 
versity aie often eontoundid in modem tiuios, and i* 
Scotland and Annnca Uio dotiuiliou has been very 
much lost sight of A college is an inslitutinn futthw 
nilvancenient ot lesrmiig, a universitY iv f 1 
ten mg ot degrees. At Oiliid and Cambridge * 
college has a twoiold charsctei,—1 as an endowcdl 
see icty, < oiiiposed ol a h< ad, ti Hows, ind schoiois) and 
i as a place of education (Sf irMvrEsisy, CiM^ 
BBtiKis Cvivfcism, Oxeoni Umvibshx, la>irjiOir 
UtvivmsjTr, Jeo ) 'iho erheges ol 11 lUce are very 
dilti rent from those ol ll « eountiv, being oduoatfonm 
msiittitiuiis established throughout the country, and 
healing some re enihlunce to the German gvniOsili*, 
There are about idO in aU, and they are under tiw 
contiol oi the X. 111 V rady of Fr iiion 

CciLiiBsa ot Jixanrx, in Siotlind, consietc Of tk* 
•npreme cml court, o* Court 1 1 S. ssion, with aU ifo 
raomheis and oflirers, inrludmg advocates, clerks of 
session, (lerks of the bil's, vvntois to the signeft 
solicitors before the enpiemc c luits, &e. 

Conu oiarn Ckubch, k.oUle' n-mt, is *0 called fowm 
having a college 01 chapter ot canons attached to ft, 
but no bishop, and thus ditiers liom Boalhedral,WhiSll 
in the see ot a bishop. It is under the JurlsdietioAol' 
the bishop of the diocese in which it It situated, 

CoLi.vGii]ns, kol-h -je inl(t, a religious seet formed 
among the Arminians and Baptists in IloUaiid almtih 
the tiegmning ol (be 17th oenlujy They received the 
name ut CcUegiimts because they called their aetemr 
(dies colleges 'they assemble twice a week, wad hpy 
one is allowed to expmmd the Scriptures or offer up 
prayer 1 hey hold sacred eonventions twice a yesf m 
J lheiDRberg, m sr Xeyden) whence they areewietimM 
culhd Uhcinsbergtrs. 

Conioniov, ir,).)o'-de-e» (from Or. haifm, glae).fn 
Cbem , IS a solution ol pyrosy Ion in a mixture of etlw* 
and alcohol. \\ hen this soluUon is exposed fo ihO Sil!, 
tlic ether and alcohol evsporato, Isavvog bohind n thih 
tongn pelhole. It is need exolusiyely m j ‘‘ 
toriumg an artificial shin on exeorte . 
in photography. (iSta FworaenorKV.) 


1 photography. (iSwi FworaenorKV.) 
CoiiCi stow. (Sea CowsrAsCT ) 
CotiXTsniixJtB, M (W,) 


_^......helfoffov * 

cake), were a party of fomoie detotess, n»ewt»o«e4by 
Epipbanias Towards the end of the 4th ceototy they 
came from Thracelato Arabia, and fwd dfomehnienia 
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Oax.ocAS». hot-p-baP-^-a, to Bot, » gen. of ptonto 
MonAQi: to tk« »dt. ord Jiwfea. Tke »peci<>« C, r»- 
otieoM aad otkora b«vo tor^e flcthy co!mi«i, whu h ore 
l&uck used wtfood w Madeira ftiiii the West Indies, 
«here they aw known as roe oob, eddoet, or gams {Set 
ZhoscoKBafor the true jams ) C himalentxi baa also 
cdthle ootins, whu h are used as food in the Himalayas 
C fl»i»g(ton(MiRKjo'Pt>aud C «uiori»Ai«a in the South 
Ses lalaj^s, yield oorms nhtok are eaten 

CojjOCVJriPU Awi!'-o-««<k (Gr fcoZoibtnMiB), the bitter 
eueumber or bitter apple, a woU known a i astn hy di a 
cathaytiu It is the fruit ot the (itrullne eolo- 
sgmtkaBiaplatitlielongineto thenat ord ( uturbituveee, 
wd BUMoaed to be the '* wild sine" of the Old 1 esta- 
xnent. Two kinds of eolocyuth are knonn in oom* 
ineroe; namely, Turkey, or peeled mlaignlk, winch is 
imported from th< Levant, the noi th ol Africa, and 
Spam, and Ma/adore, or vmpeeled eolocynth, which 
eomea tVotu Mo|;ailore Zhe lormei is the best, end 
IS generally employed in medicine, the latter being 
principally used liy chemists lor then shier bottles 
The eeeds possess the pnrgatire property to a slight 
extentt but the pulp is bv lai tbe most active part of 
the fruit In laige doses, ciilocjntb is an mil ml 
poison It owes its propertiesto a ptouli jf bittei pim 
e^le, whioh has be en named coloeipithiu 

CoiiOOKB Karsh, /o hne, aii t uUn xnais ofligi ito, 
oocnrruig in a Icigc iiiegulai bid lorlyor lillv tiet 
thick, near Cologm kV hen livigated, it lotnm u jng- 
ment ot a bronii colour. It is composed oi wood 
partially fussih/cd 

Oonoi, ho-ton (Gr leoUm, a member or h nb), in 
Anat,is the largest ot Hu lutestiina,or, ndher,tlio 
Jiugast dniBiou ol the intisUn il caual 'XU s < anal is 
divided into the small and gnat )nteaUui.s, lli« iunuiir 
eonsislitig of the duodenuiu tetuuuni, audit nm , the 
latter ot tbo coKUni colon, ani leiluui lui gii it 
intestine commuuoca lu the nghl il ic loseu, in a i iKta- 
tAon of (onsidtrable siae, ealhd the reeeiim It as- 
ornida througu the right lutnbai aud bypoi liondriao 
regions to tbe under suriaoo ot tbo liver , passes trans¬ 
versely across tbe abdomen, on the c miliics ol the 
epigastric and nmbtheal n gioua, to lb< Icttliip chon- 
ttiao region disremia thiough the lelt lumbai n gion 
to the Ult iba< fossa, wbere it beomes convoluted, 
andtoiiusthi sigmoidH'Ture, imm whieb the riituin 
extends to tilt amis Xbe culuii is th is divided into 
four pai ts —the ascenduig, trausv erse, deaoending, and 
the sigmoid Oexure Ihei u’on.iaman, avi rag's tiom 
4 to S ieet in length, and about 2 iiichi s in vbiuueter, 
being about u iiurtb part as long, aodlwitt uiwiiK, 
as the small lutestim The eaiial is not siuoi th and 
tiBtform, as lu Che smaU intmtiiies, but bnigi s out 
between tbe bands of rauacular hbie into rain us pro 
llMnences, more or less legului in thou fuini, lu wbiib 
the twees lodge 1 ir a tiiiie, and become deprived oi 
nneb of tbeir anoistui e as thev are rolled onwards be 
the pcristaluo mUiiu to tbe rectum and anus l,ho 
eolonis enveloped intbeseious membrane called the 
psritoneam, winch loims the etleriial covering of ail 
toe abdinutnul viscera (See laresiiKts ) 

jComw, in Gram , is a |>omt oi eharacter formed 
tons (t), and IS used to mark a pause Id’s than that 
of « period, and greater tlian that oi a hodiu oIob , 
eoriMitW It niiiv he said to be ustd whero tlie sense of 


Opaasoge is co uplete, but ihesentenc'e is not ooDotuded 
it Aistinguishv a inembcr oi a senteiuie which would 
snake a oomplelo sentence of itself, but is iollowed by 
«p additional pai t, making it more full aad complete lu 
praotsoe,even among the best vnirers ol tne piesent 
4ay, the colon and semicolon are irequently lon- 
ttottadedt and, indeed, the turmer is now going very 
nii^ out of use. 

ConowBl., lar'ael (Fr), the designation<rf afield 
eflioer who has the ootdhiand of a legimeut oi bat 
DMion 'tbe colonelcy oi a regiment is generally gii on 
to tome meritoAOtts general ofiSear ior distinguished 
services, *ad toe uflice is a stnecure, tbs actual eota- 
fi81 


ffe aoav __ 

mmid of the regimeat detolvutg on the Seutoiuwt> 
eeioam, who is rospousible for the drill end dieeiptot* 
oftoehorps, Tim term u not foscid to Baghak 
my history prior to the rmgn of Queen EhMbetos 
when oolong were appointed over regiments dlvnun 
into ten oemponiea, eaUvoornmanded by a oaptato. it 
is sapiioaed. to be derived Erom the Latin caroiiiartot, 
whion hapUes tlie act of mstaUing an officer u toie 
eoaimand of a corps of men, and this Seems proba^, 
SB eoroael is the Spanish title ior ah officer of 
rank 

CounazAVtoir. (5es CoitoVT.) 

ConowixATioir Soeuxy, kof-on iroiaS-dktm, is a ae* 
ciety in the United States of Amei tea, founded m 
with a view " to promote and execute a pUsi fur eowe 
Dizing (with their consent) the free people of•coioiur 
residing in that country, eithei in dfnea or aome otliec 
place, as Congress shall deem expedient." Bherbeob 
on the wostei n coast of A&ioa, was selected a# a sallh- 
able spot lor the colony, and in IfidO the first tow SMs 
dispatihod with 88 colonists In 1S86 it ocmniiMd 
more than l,dOO mb ihitante } and eufasequently xt 
received the name of Libeiia In 1347Likena, snto 
the full consent ol the societv, became an ladwendMit 
republic from tbe foundation of the tuciety down to 
^ lb i8 Us receipts hui e been I,d80,9d9 dofiars, and it han 
sent out nt iriy 10,01)0 emigiants 

CoLorrBADE, hd ott-utd (Lot ootoiesB, » edittflitt}, 
thr name given in Arch to a rowof colunnas stomh ato 
gcueroUy placid in fiunt of a Urge Imikhng, midetip- 
pott a root projecting from the budding uaelt, tow 
lornitng a portico W htu n colonnade is coBhiaa^ 
round the whole of the cxtirioroi abniMiug, ortoa 
iiitriioi if it be u quadraimlo with acourtia tbo eeato^ 
It IS called a penstvle Culonuadcs are to be seen w 
it int of tbe Uriiish Huseum, tbe Italms Opens* 
House, Coveiit Garden, and round Mer Mqjwtgl^a 
1 li< lire lu the Haymui ket 

Cononx, kol -o-ne f Lat, esZonin, a possession in toad, 
slum, Irom coin 1 fillm cultivate), OtvgutaUy ai|f- 
uifled a nuuitier ol persons transferred from one own* 
ti V or place to aiiotbcr. Where Ib-ds were allotted to 
them. I)r Johnson defines it to be a body Of peopla 
'll awn iiomilx mot ber-country to inhabit someatstaat 
place' U to this we add tliat they siiU retain a a^ 
tain pohlicol connection with the mutker-oountry, we 
dihmtion will he suihcieiit'y correct. Four kinds «f 
colonu a are distiuguishshle —1 Such as serve to etaa 
the luhabitauts ol a country wliere the people liswa 
(lecoine too nuuierons lu subsist nonvemanuy toga- 
tlur, 2 Gmse establisbid by victors among a vaa- 
quished people, to keep them in awe and obedienoB; 
i those 1 irmedby emigiaiitsdnvenbyoppreSiuoinfnMa 
till ir nativu country to seek peace and subsistvmoe to 
distant parts, 4 such as arc formed solely fur par- 
posts of ti vde In tbo Itisf of these senses, ooioiuBa-' 
tion must have taken place at a very early period af 
the worlds historv, when tiie human race began to 
disperse, first tbiongh the vanoua regions of Gie £ast, 
and aftirwAids thruiigh the more remote parts lOf 
thi globe ibese, however, were not slriotly cohiiusto, 
HI tbe scu 8 ( in which the word is now u^, Ihr toe 
parent country had no conttol over the settlers, and 
ail Hided them no protection. The Fluenicians went 
tbe eailiest peopb that we have am account of send¬ 
ing out eolouies In tlicir nomineicial enierpnses they 
established eolonies in Cyprus, Crete, Siedv.and other 
islands of the Mediterranean, and on the coast ot 
Spain The Greeks were early prompted to eolonisa- 
I ion by the nai i ow limits of toeir tewUiry, and thw 
estiilihsbed communities m Asia Minor and the islaMB 
and coasts of the Mediterrimean Still, though toasa 
< uromnnities were in close eoinieotion with the pMtol 
states, thev weie not strictly toJosiev in tbe modem 
sdise of the term The Boinansyfere the flist 
to organize u systeinof ooloiuzation nnderwbich the 
colonist 1 still remained subject to toe central pojwjr- 
i'he earlici Koinau eoiloines were formed bv eata Mito- 
tug bodies of lioman cibsens in places token to -Wti^ 
who exeitised aiiihority over the vanquished, ajsn 
kept them in BvhjetHoii to tlie Bonmv power, OWto 
me* wore the outposts of the empire, the tneana l>y 
which the Latin language and fivdisation wwe^to 
pressed on sulnaet peoples AcoeraiM to sewtofc 
"a eolonj is a socitty tU wen led to one nody tofinxea 
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plMM, Aaniiilwd dwcUijYini tp ttt«in ti9«i«rJ 
e«rfaiiii conditaoiui oBd ngBlationfi.’* ^Hkey itfA 
ouilif A dwmA'Of tlt« KtA^n^or ibA ocm^i 

««nfeti|f tbaipeop^ , «^kt)*A wbo l€»v» %8bi»itiatiAb * 
«t»»«iiit, bua in oonteqbwi!^ «f <dvil ^biteoaionB, are 
nob; palonii^'* lb* flW»a»*. bbd two kiade of oolo-; 
nTesi^tfafe Bonaa and tba inthi. The ialiaWtant* | 
of tba farbwr ikad.^l^^ «U tbs risfate of Bdman 
eBaene.-exeapt’tdSVattlt* and observed the lawa, reii* j 
eiost ind f«Mlv))te:oOC«mit. The Iiatm eplooisia, on 
, the oftMsr'^hthd, «ttbjeet to the aapreroaey of 

sfimned »:f c^Mirate ttate, and poaeesaed a Consti- j 
tbiion of^thahr om. T^ not enjoy the right* of | 
oitimiudtjpii'iaBd.in^'WaT awved sot in the legiona, but 
. aisos(.tw anntiwnea. There were also iniUtary colo- 
tnt^ryrhioh 'ooosieted of BUldiers to whom land was 
.IjiitWl, fnetead of pay and provisioua, after their 
oampaigna» ' In modern times the slates of Genoa and 
^Tentoe'were^ to turn their attention to 

' 0(d0triaaU0B> The colonial estahlislunents of the 
Oesoeae were commercial, similar to those of the 
..^seiBUtTtjey were governed by oon- 
: •gds eeBt :&iam Genoa, and the order and justice of 
their adimnietratibn liavB been much extulTed. The 


TcmetiSin bdloBitatiou was of a more military character, 
JBfce that. of^^ S They sought conquest and do- 

tBision, and Tsled over the earner inhabitants of the 
coanhnea. Borto^ese colonization much resembled 
Ibe Tbhetiib, B^olishing military despotisms to cen¬ 
tralize the native trade. As Portugal declined in 
colonial p^er, Spain rose into eminence,—maiBlv in 
consequence of the discovery of thaliew World. Tlieir 
eettlemeots were essentially military. Gold and silver 
were the iaaia oljjects of their enterprise,—not as the 
legitimate proceeds of commerce, but as the spoils of 
force. At a later period, these settlements underwent 
modifleatiou : toward a commercial character. The 
Patch, after estahlishing their iudependence, soon 
turned ththt attention to extending their commercial 
relations m‘ foreign parts. By the early part of the 
iJ'teceQtttry they haa taken, one after another, all the 
Portuguese setUements in the blast, with the exception 
of Goa ; and by the middle of that century their power 
had rsaohed its hoig(\t: their possessions under the 
ynrisdiotion of the governor of Batavia had attained 
the extent Of an empire; and these magnificent results 
were accomplished by a trading company, like the 
iBngiisli Bast-lhdia Company, and managed by a board 
of direetorh in Burope. The chief object of uie Hutch 
in eolonizteg was to increase and to monopolize their 
trade,: and to this all their efforts were directed. The 
Ifranoli notenized Canada, and,::'on tire 'whole, in a 
dhumane nMianeF: hut their estahlishments were too 
tnneh of a millte'i^ character, and tite civil population 
inoreased very slowly. Irouisiana they boutdit from 
; ^ato, hut teada Kttle progress in it, and sold it to 
'■ the-Gnited State*. Their recently-acquired colony of 
Algeria Waii .obteined hycanquest, and bus had to bn 
nsAWtain^ at a great cost of blood. The English 
nciloUieB hate been acquired in almost every possible 
'vanetr bf, way,—-by settlement, by eOnqnest, by treaty. 
They nave generally local legislatures, elected by the 
people, and a goyeroor and ccmncil named by the 
aovereigtt.' WThe Phmaician colonies were factories; 
the Itoman colonies were garrisons ; the tlpanish ooto- 
oiea were golditntiies worked by slaves; Krsuce justly 
planed the prdduets of her Algerian colony in our 
Exhibition under to® heading ‘ Ministry of War.’ 

' Tins Greek cities, in the hour of their greatness, found ed 
PAW Cities the conuterparts of themselves. England 
1mm had tbO: honour'—an honour which no disaster can 
ndw rend from her—^f becoming the parent of new 
nation*- To colonize in tids, the highest sense, is the 
sUrtbitie of freedom.”—fMlwPbanrfnfioB iif’fie Ameri- 
> Ana ChhmiMi, by Goldwin Bmito.) There are mimerons 

K ctwit tinestioiw in pulities connected with this 
ot whieh oitr Jhttits do not admit of our enter- 
ipott/' -Gt^nifh^lon has been one of the most 
ilant means in the spread of civilization. The 
’'iAiRtion that fonnds a oolohy in an nnocoopled coun¬ 
try, nr in p eoatrtry ocoupjed_ :only by savages, ex¬ 
tend* Abe amptes ot olvihzaGQnr it may he to an 
tedefinito degtee. -TlhA obhnhercial intereourse that 
snriim np hetwAtm « aaotbAr^dontry and her cold. 

of great advadtfijge to the former ; i 

« fisac: ‘ 


hut altet a colony has been fully attahlished, andihnt 
on eucKh footing a« to be abto te maintain itedi, it 
cotUAs to be im importent qnAMdim Inrw fat Itieididit 
or proper to tbe inOt!h«i>-Aonnti !7 to retain it te Ante 
jeotion. It te kare^ toe cho that a eoUiny yietdae . 
greater reventte thou -i* required for .ita.go^/teien; , 
and defence, and the deioieaoy must nemesarl&'lWl : 
open toe motoer-oountry- The total expeiMe or bar 
various colonies to Britain is towards of ^ 

annnaliy. ^*lf onr present relation'Wito acohmyseuch 
as Jamaica or Canada hntails any expense on the 
mother-ooiintry, we may ask whether all the. eem- 
mercial advantages that result from toia retetilotl WOuld - 
not be equally eeeured if only the 11*00 :ootete«r<nal > 
relation existed, and that of administration wete to ; 
oease. In support of this view, itte eholha dhat^' to^ 
commerce of Great Britain with the GnBcd SteteSi 
now free and iadependeat, has increased mdrt wondeshr 
fully since the separation, and probably morevn^idly 
than it would have increased under toe ooteuM syiteii^; 
This being the case, a similar increase might be telti-:- 
cipated in tbe trade with all toose foreign possessiotii:: 
whose trade is really of any importano«.'’r^Artiol* 
.Colons, in Mnolith Cselonxdia.) No eolonie* worjO ever : 

! reckoned half so valuable as those which now form the : 
United States; and it was generally snpposed tote 
their emancipation would be decisive ofthe fate i>f 
Britain. On the contrary, however, our trade, hnr 
wealth, our power, have been greatly increased,. ; 

CoLOFHOir, koV-o^fon (Or.), in Bibl., is ap^ied to 
toe conclusion on the last page of an eati^-ptiAted 
boob, where toe printer’s name, place, date, &c.; were 
inserted, before the introduction of title-pages. Iti* 
taken from the Greek proverb " to put a Colophoii to 
itmeaning to complete a thing, in uHiision te'toa 
famous cavaliy of Colophon, an Ionian city of jMia, 
whose charge usually decided a battle. 

CoLoqcrHTinA. (&« Colocyhth.) 

CoLcssiAHS, Ehstle to tub, ko-lofh'-s<ine, lji onh of 
tbe Binaller canonical epistles of the New Testament, 
addressed by St. Paul to the Christians of Oolosste-a 
city of Bhtygia. The evidences in favour of the 
authenticity of this epistle are so strong, that few even 
of tbe extreme rationalists of the present day have 
ventured to deny it. It is generally believed to htee 
been written by the apostle Paul from Homo about 
*.B. 62. There is a very close connection between thi* 
epistle and that addressed to the Ephesians. They 
were both written about the same time, and the hondi-' 
tion of both churches wui somewhat similar. The 
chief object of the apostle in this epistle was evidentiy 
to counteract certain philosophic or Judaistic doctrines 
that had crept into the Colossian church, and which he 
regarded as endangering the purity of the Christiah 
religion. He cinorts them steadfastly to adhere to 
tbe doctrines which he taught, and to reject all such 
errors. From the allusions made to them in thi* 
epistle, we gather that in many respects toey retont'' 
bled the dreamy speculations of the Jewish Essenes, 
moulded and extended by eontaet with tbe false philo¬ 
sophy which, under the form and name of GnostodflDa; 
prevailed over the East, 

Comssos, ko-to»'-»uit (Lot.), a word nSed ly toh 
ancient Greeks and Homans to designate a ststog of 
gigantic size. The most remarkable work of this Idim 
was the Colnssus of Hhodes, a statue of Apollo, or the 
Sun, which was so high that, it is said, sbirain ftlUeail' 
could pass between its legs. It was oonsidered one of 
toe seven wonders of the world, and was toe wotje 
of Chares, a pupil of Lysippus, who spmit twelve 
years in raakin g i t. It was 105 Grecian feet te height, 
and stood with extended legs on the two teolee-wnich 
formed the entrance into tbe harbour. Aoeordiag to 
Pliny, it cost 300 talents, and fewpersonseould emhrtev 
its thumb. Within was a spiral stairiiaee, whiish led 
to the sunnnit, whence, by mean* of A great mirror 
attached to tbe needt, Syriaand toe shipeptooeading to 
Egypt might be seen. This famnua StatonytM thrown 
down and shattered byan eartbqute® te A;.d.224>, about 
fifty-six years after its erection, Sor gSS yearo. the 
fragments lay about the base, when they teere anld by 
the Saracens to a Jew of Entesa, whoioaded SOO eamew 
with the metal. One of toe otost retnarkable wnrlte 
of this kind in modem times is toe 'oialosate stetne ef ' 
Bavaria, te Muuicb. It represents nTitanio Virgiit) 
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iia* been ctBwiyr optirtto eKphidedy IHnifm -th# Isgbt is J 
Sitoilj shut out, oil is outlet sod u^e cannot di^nffUisb 

th#v(wmf biit«M4i 

wo'besin to'jwstwum the foraia ofubjtots, aU of trbiob 
•pX>tart»b« of »da)$ nstttnsl. tinti imd at iast, ffihcB 
thatun^a^uyt, or «afs Of artificial %ht, are pertniited 
to aiumiiio UiO irt»wHH)ieirt, «v«rytkan|t appears in its 
properaiid pecntwif oOloiir. fhe pare white %lit of 
the sun oanoo separated % a siaipJe expcriiaent (s«« 
PispoRSioir, Kaikbow, FaiSMArio Cobodbb) into 
tints whiob r| 0 »e in tKo following order r—red, orange, 
peUow, green, m«e, vidJet, and indigo. These tints were 
nupposed to be the pThwitive oolours; but it is now 
known'thiit ligbtOonsiatsof raps of the throe priinitivo 
uAhrs, redf ^nO, and yellow, and that the others, 
iihihh were among the prlmitiTe 

cOJonrs^-are'in a!Balitf aecondar^ or oomplementary 
«Dlotirs>fonnedbj the union of any two of the priroitwe 
tintai; fulls on any object, it 

either reficots or absorbs the whole of the rays of which 
ligbthi coihposed, or it reflects some and absorbs the 
remainder; . When the whole of the incidental light is 
reflected, the object, if it be unpolislied, appears to be 
white ; if iSl the ray ssro absorbed, it seems to be black; 
but if pai^ of the rays are absorbed and pert refleoted, 
it appears to bo of the colour of those rays that are 
reflated ; thns, simply, if all the rays except red are 
absorbed, and the red raysonly are reflected, the object 
will appear to be red; if all except the blue rays are 
absorbed, it will 'seem to be blue. All variatibos of 
cedonr are produced by the refleotion of certain rays 
in eomhmation! thus, if the surface of any object or' 
material abaOrbs all the red rajs, reflecting those of 
bloc and yellow, these will form green by combination,' 
and: the article will reflect or scatter rays of a green 
I^Vimd appear of a greea colour. When light, there¬ 
fore, t'alis (Mi «uy body, if it be polished, the rays are 
iaimbat,entirely refleoted: but if its surface he without i 
pedisb, and opaque, a part of the rays of which ligbtis 
eompoapd are absorbed, and part reflected, which! 
causaa ths surface to assume the apparent colonr which i 
itpretenta to our sense of sight. The perciytionof 
i«Pi», boweyer, is caused by the endless yariation of 
light and sbadow fulling on the projecting and receding 
portions of any object; and when a painter represents 
any pers^ or thing on canvas or paper, he produces 
the Appearance of roundnoss, angtuuriiy, and solidity, 
that belong to the form of the object he'is painting, by 
mpliiDg the tint that he is .using lighter for those por¬ 
tions on which the light falls, and darkeribr those that 
Arain shadow. Thus,in represonting apiece of armour 
formed of polished steel, the high lighti which repre¬ 
sent itiia prominent points and ridges, from which the 
lii^t if reflected with the greatest brillianey, are put 
in with ^aque white colouring matter, wuUe those 
parts which are temored from the light, or which, in 
other words, are in shadow, are represented by pig-, 
msnts of a darft colour, or very dark shades of the 
normal-tmt whiob the entire surface of tlio object 
naturally exhibits, A further notice of colour con- 
neetad wlth the fine arts will be ibuiid in the article 
devoted to Paintuig. (dTea pAtNlitro.) 

CoiiOrn Bncantitxas is a ourions defect of vision, 
firom ndiich the eye is incapable of distiDguishing 
coloura. It is of three kinds(1) An inability to 
dhttingtdhh un v colodr, properly so called, the person 
being only able to distiaguisb white and black, light 
and ^ade. (2) An inability to distinguish between 
♦ho primary colourf, rod, blue,: and yellow, or be¬ 
tween theee and the secondary or tertiary hnes, such 
u iflreen, purple) orange, and brown, (3) Inability I 
to oiatin^ish nicer ehadea nnd hues, .as greys and ! 
neulirdl tinta. Thafimt form is rare ; the second and j 
third are oowwion. ,Dr. ©Wrge Wilson found, that of 1 
l,16dpersonf examined by him in Edinhni^h, 66, dr T ' 
in 177, Were colour blind t pfi these flleoafound^ red 
with'.gpeeBj IP brown wlth^gtieen, and 25 blae with'l 
greet). Tho oolours most liable to bh ndstakcuWiidi 

, .m-'. ■: . . 


•s^’Otber siWv^P) Ked). fofl<and 
tnimson, scarlet, and the eedder’ shades of ornttge, W^ 
foil and bright OTeen; (fl)^ brown, ineludlDg doll niith 
dark-or diuli groan; (g) purple, in'diming pipilri 
<!i4mton)i{faunlareQdmi,;imd other ndxtifipB of 


white'!;' m daifc'i«had«srof.'^All«ofoo«i,attBh'AS/.isanret)"- 
pure, bine, with blapk. fjolonr blindneM '}•> 
nereoitaiT^ and gtmerally shows itself in more (haw 
one meinbeF of a fomily. The eanseof it i» not known; 
but it is generotly refomd to sc»n« peenliceifo of 
stroetUre in the retina or brain. : The fnbjael is of 
great praetioal importance, foom the entent to which 
coloured,signals are em^oyed on railways and at sea. 
-^Bef. '.fieteercAes oa Cemur JlliodaesSj by Hr. George' 
Wilson-rrEdinburghjlSSS, . 

ConotTB Pbisiino. (See PopTcuxosn Panimro.) 

OonooBiwo hlAtTEB, ibB'-ar-tap.-^Udst vegetable 
substances contain coltmring matter that can m sepa¬ 
rated from them, Many of them ore usedi as dye* 


plants. In madder and inrmerio are fonad in 
the roots, in logwood and fustic in tbasrood; in-^mr- 
citron in the bark, inssfllowerinthe petals; msanhm 
they are furnished by the anthers, while in annatto 
and Fersian berries ibey are obtained from tbs ffeda. 
Many colouring matters are possessed of no tinetavislt 
power as they exist in the plant, and itisnotiootib' 
they are brou;|dit contact with some'ebamkAl n 
agent, such as oxygen or ammonia, (bat thw give 
evidence of any coluriflo property. Exonmies of these 
tnsy be indicated in the oases of indigo andihafichens. 
Colouring matters generally are destroyed by oxygen, 
chlorine, and sulphur, especially wben thesebOdiiuaet 
in conjunction with solar light. Thera sme^ lmweyer, 
exceptioDs to this, as some colonriDgmaM&Breqnlra 
to be oxidized before developing any mfiodr.. . Colour¬ 
ing matters which are capable of Sxing-thhmsaivea to 
fabrics without tbs iuCerventton Of any otherdli^stimce, 
are called substantive colours ; tlmss whitdt require • 
mordant are called adjeetios eolmrt: ; TbA enuring - 
matter of animal substances appears to ffo dna in a 
groat measure to iron. In minerala colottrrMnlts {rotn. 
a variety of different elements,—iron, ebromina, and. 
copper appesring to play the largest partin psinting 
the earth. 

Coiasroo*. (See TnssiiAao.) 

CoLBHBiBJ!, kol-um'~bi-de (bat. eefn(s&a,.A dove), a 
fam. of birds oomprisingtbe pigeons, doyesi add tartle- 
doves. The Columbidm are chiefly remarkalde for the 
way in which they feed thsir young,, ThebSrd’aorop ia 
fornished with numerous glands, which, in both sexes, 
become developed during incubatioiv^ '.T^ glands 
secrete a sort of milky substance, with whl^dhe food 
thst passes into the crop is moistened, ftatn'eated 
with this fluid, the food isregnrgitated by tbetddbirds 
for the nourishment of the young, (4!^ Fioiipir.) 

CotniiBnuACBiit, fcoJ-a-webie-oi''-**'*, fo Bot.,! a 
small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the Sub¬ 
class CorM\!loea. It consists of the singis flhnus 
Columellia, which includes three specieSi—eyefoyeeh 
shrulni with opposite exstipulate leaves and hnsyai'’ 
metrical lermmal yellow flowers. They; are nattvea 
ofMezieo and Fcm. Their propertiea.Bad pses are 
unknown,':. '' 

ConuMir, tol'-iim (Lot. eaZumnUt a. Colhmn}, .in 
Arch., the name given to a pillar which iaused'tojsnp- 
port a superiflcnmbent weight in various, way*- It 
consists of three parts,—the base (see Bab* 1; (he 
capital, which gives the distinctiyo charecter tO; the 
whole column in claasio arehiteeture (see CAKTAt) s- 
and the shaft, which forms the central part of the 
oolmno between tbe capital nadbMe. ; AS tke pecufe^^ 
forihs of the capitals of the five elaaaia'Ordera af arem- 
tecture have been sdready noticed, it will^erely be 
necessary berg to treat of the sbaitsoply. fbese were 
oiTcnlar in form ; but the axternai. surface of ooiumna 
of all orders except foe Tiwqan were fluted or ern^ 
mented with lOBgitudiUal erooves rnnuinllfrom topto 
bottom. $hey are genersily about twenty in numom; 

and ih Hdrio cohimna they are flat and shallow, And 
wifoont fllleta between the greoyeS) while eolnmns nr 
foe remaining orders have fl&ts betweeu the grooves. 
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Mid tbn m0T«« tlnmwllvM are auwb dMpw, liwinff 
,tbeir bonseiitliil «edl^ <st * eoniokijfe or 

tbo filled ap toonew 

third the height with c&tlmg, eithet 

IdiuB Or oniaineitied.'' and Bomaas ottt 

tbelMxdiumio i» u to n*ke them eweU 

out nUgbtiiy »t itiMKii »tie><ttwrd of the entire hdght 
from the h«ge. i3^|je'«ne ehliod the tntati* of the ootumii, 
end WM effeOtod teeMie of a sHdiog rule Icooini as 
the t«ti« <otf li ioomedeo. The mcaeurement «od proper* 
tHWOf O^UtiDOs aerO xeguieted b}r the diameter of the 
JotF^ «»d of tbe'ehaft. 'mbiRb waa divided into tvru 
XHidte jOt^ed modales, each module being Bubdirtded 
' minute*. Peeuliancies in the eolumns used 

ih .brebiteoture of difTarent countries and periods 
briSd.he’Wittoed dn the articles devoted to asclt et.vle of 
aMidbeidiare respeotiTeljr (we Plate SXXVII.).— Kef. 
fiit W. CJb«mbers'ft.,div;AffiK!fiH’e; Stuan’a dfieu*. 

lOttUBilv.—ln Mil., -wheu a body of troops are dis> 
po^ in Kuch a roanner as to present a narrow front, 
'ibonai^eaid to hem The term “ in column" 

is oiimetriDalty opposed to that of “in line," when 
ttoom present an extended front. A division or brigade 
Snsy no formed in column of tiactaliuna, and a regiment 
. etroattolion in oolumn of compaiuesy tbs regiments or 
Oomnanles, ae the case may be, being generally moved 
to the rear of that on the right or left flank. In 
.manmun'ing a single conipany, it may be formed in 
column of subdivisions or sections; in forming close 
column of sections, the fbrmation is madeon the second 
seofdon, or left section of the right subdivision; the 
fiT6t«eet|oh moving to the' front of it, and the third 
and fbnrth to the rear. When sections, subdivisions, 
eompsiniim, or regiments, forming a column, are at 
•Beh'a. diehiihta from each other that they can wheel 
hitd line, they are said to be in open 

ecdonm i: wheh vrithin one-fourth of tbelength of either 
ed* the aivmons named, they are in quarter-distance 
eofimm I and when m a few paces of each other, in 

elnse eoJwmn. 

' Ooi^ 'lw'-na (^thoma, from bee, 1 lie down), in 
Path., hi need to denote a diseased coudition of the 
braht, wanifOsting itself in a state of insensibility re- 
sembiing. rieen, from which the patient cannot be 
aroused, dr duty in a very partial degree. Coma may 
iresntt from eongestioit or hsemorrbage in the brain, or 
from any nlmoTmal pressure on that organ; from the 
tsgeitoyof nurcotio poisons or alcohol; from enhaaa- 
tsmorising from 'the loss of blood, or from the action 
Wn the blood of varions morbid products generated 
siHbia the aysimn. Blight coma dtfl'ers but little from 
pn^ound sleeps but in comets coma the patient is 
«ntire]^.sbni off &om the egh^al world, and is quite 
dead <to'Ml external impressioAS. Medical writers dis- 
tUCldMl several varieties of coma, the chief of which 
aiTwffiim aMM vigU and the eama tomnolimtum. The 
Ibmw is /OlHUmeteriaed by a oemstaat disposition to 
slesptWtmQut falling into a quiet, sound, or natural 
duiwar* anaonmanied by delirium, muttering, and 
; ii^tathnsi Abe latter is marked by profound sleep, 

' :mN)i«oot'tna power of awakening speotancously, and, if 
xcmiiied, ahs^ immediately sinking into the seme state. 

- Afiy;SlMboteme of coma may come on snddenly, end 
' termtewda' «a&sdily in death; or it may come cm gra- 
r and %e of Miort duration ; sense and voluntaiy 

.asotJEeu aii^ slowly retundag. AVbcn its accession is 
I slOw| itofhsD commences with drowsiness or headache. 
.Hho eaiinM and cbaracterUtics of this disease being so 
T«irtoas,.tts treatment mustalso neeesearity vary: gene* 
mt^iAhedl^oot is by means of stimulants andcounter* 
idi^ttls to arouse the patient to conscionsness. 

Oeianvtttion, kim~hin~itff~ihun, in P(d. Bcon., is 
to be '“Sn a^eement or union among work- 
]MO0hs to effect sn increase of wages, or snmo ihodifl- 
.'F^j^ls^^Atiie'tewsxv conditions tinder which they are 
il^t is tho sense in whieh it is commonly 
it miW applied to a union among 

g»thnj|t%«t»#.keep'np.prieeaorkeep down 
*i,,j,-|p*^Ai#^<3»«v^T«rnm«nt,ocinBidorea.it its 
oostrects entered into 
Servants. <.'Xd pSrtionW, severe. 

together 

ifa- Jm SsateiMi'Or'to oppose their reduetjon. The 
...■4ee of'^si^abaotinests boeame .s&appare&t’.timt' 
mt a emwsittes esf the Honse of Commons Was 

..... ; v;n,;v. 




appointea td iaqplro into and report upon tfaHlb Xtt 
tenma'Of this.m^rte aiA6dee. IT, o.H<ia)||^sms 
passed,' repealing aQ the ststttte and law, 

ajmhtM <0<imldnHtraiH of mseters at of worhmesf and 
provided asnmmai^mode ofeghylotionemd 
ment, not exoeedmf twO taemths 'Hmpidsnmtisuft for 
violent ieterfiMronBO wiHi Sieritman w misttesksma Ibr ^ 
eomblnatlotts £er that purpose. 'iRde statuta bsy^g ^ 
been found defisotive, another was ptueed thafpSowmi 
year (9 6tio. IT. u. lUfl), whieh du>w re^idatei ihbiia 
sulneet. It legalises all meetisfnsorsgireemuutSi eUhor 
verbal or wi-ilten, for regulating iherMbstlftlmeee<dr - 
hours of work; bat, at the same time, A hsphses «' 
penalty of uot-rooro thantfaree mouths'imprisoUtneii^ 
with or without hard labour, foraay one umne vloleaow ' 
or threats to make a workman leave his wfiw hr 
return work uuflnished, or refow to aoeepiwoiWior 
belong to any club or contribute toadommda fond, . 
or pay any fine for not belongiug to a .clubor eohv 
tributing to a common Aind, and (or using'vJcdmtoe 
to make any muster alter his mode of oartT^g u« hit 
buamess. At present, therefore, combinatioBS-lorslM 
wages or limit the hours of labour are perfectly legw, 
if unaccompanied by threats or violencey bat any > 
attempts at intimidating or preventing msstOrs from’ 
employing other workmen, or other woihmen ftcan 
taking emplovment, at any wages they pltmse, are ' 
iUegal. Combination has its right side and ^ts WToag t . 
it is right w'ben used as a nieans of protection, wrong 
when resorted to for oppression. 8t rettg& sad skill pro 
to the poor man what skick is to the capitefhat, and to 
hinder him from employing this atrength and skill in 
what manner he thinks proper, without .io|ory to hie 
neighboar, is a plain violation of the moft aaormrlghtji 
of roan. “A hnudred or a thousand oapitahsts may 
form themselves into a company or iKimbtnatioai, taka 
all their measures in common, and dispose of .1hei(r pro« 
periy os they may, in their collective ct^oetty, ludee 
moat advantageous for their interests. And why 
nota hundrea or a thousand labourer bp aflowad to 
do the same by their stock? Of all the Tariedies of 
proi>erty which a man can possess, the facnitlee of jida 
mind and the powers of his body are m<«t ptotieulafe 
his own. And to fetter him in the mode in which hdi» 
to exercise or dispose of these faculties And pp#ir^ id: 
a manifest encroachment on the most inyiolimhi df.^^ ; 
rights, and can be juslitied only by an evnrwhrilinsg:: 
necessity.’'—(J. S. JicCuUvoh.) TheaeremtB'lHfchww* 
ever, apply exeluaively to voluntarycombbationsAmoti^ 
workmen, and are not intended to countenoaoe^fd .too 
slightest degree, the attempts that are sometimes'madd 
by coTiihined workmen forcibly to prevent otbdrsitom : 
work ing, except on the terms and conditions th^ haw;; 
fixed for their own conduct. The Wages MyaiedfOf 
men who ontor into combination for toe pm^dae w 
raising them, must be either below toe »s*ittsi’an* ' 
proper rate, or equal to or above that 
the first case, then, it would be obvioasly tmjQSt mid 
opprtosiTe to prevent them from adopting at^ sn^' 
sores, not injarious to the rights of otbecs, totOhder 
their claim effectual. iPew masters vrilli^^ AOSmb^ 
to raise wages, and the claim ofone or afew iadlelaaals 
is likely to be disregarded; and; toerefofe,!! %i nn^ 
when a number of them- combine. and ^aet :StoiiMtor:, 
neonsly, that their demands are likely to ha xegarddiMl 
The subject of Ulegsl combiDUtioss’vvltt bA JTuvtoito 
treated under the head of COirsr(aaCX.-;>Bef« JShqy* 
elc^cedia Sritaniuea. 

Combinations. (Sea Btrissb.) 

Cojibsistacsj:, kom-kre-rat'-se**, ia BoL, the 
balan fam., a nut. ord. of dicotyledonoua plants, in the 
sub-class Cafi/ci/ieric. There are S3 genera aodahopt 
2i)0 species, which are cxolusivelynatiTa} OfthOtyopical, 
parts of Aroorica, Africa, and Asia. Trees at shrolia 
'With exstipulate entire leaves without doig, nad fiPowen 
either perfect or unisexoal. In the flower We toi^ 
remark a soperior calyx, vrith a ♦»^ieb«d'deeidnoas 
limb; petals equal in number to, wud altdosatoWlto, 
the lobes of toenalyx; shimens tnseictod WHtot^Vetalle 
on the calyx, generaUy twice as.tnra>ei!OiisM Irnwhes 
of that part, toongb sometiiBes .toriioie.M xaaay,.aBd 
sometimes equal to toem in XHtidhey. The order ia 


which renders toe hiths of some epeoH*,'W»B‘toe frjule 

and flowers of othen« nsdhl flMf tanidpg aw dyeing* 






CombwBtii^ 


tSu fis^ 

CoXBvmtOff im)h'imfi<tAi^ ^1* «#«*««. I btffti), 
*!t«r)» te^ed to 1 ^ tAteku^nieiten tbat t»;t«« |ibic« 
traen^«lSoiil Atftran is’ duffitdeiiil;fr iatsbes to jsrodoee 
iiglrt ftbd bf*b OsSss ^ sometitees divtsed into 
' eoinlraMIhiles sopportetsof sombustjoa. Tits ides 
oonwsd bysttoba olosetfisation is so cmmeousdno. 
Air is tslcsn to be a SDuporter of eorabuBtion, and 
’i^ydiMi«en gsa bonito^ it as ooombnstibls; bnt if the 
«<U»di'tioiis are tetearsed, yro are obliged to alter our 
' obwsiflostkm: to a Jet of atiDOSpherio air may be 
iMttnt'inan atmo^cre of Hydrogsn. 

■Ctjitatfswoif, .SttotWHSotja Himijr, is s subject: 
tbat^has dVottt time to time dtrea rise to a considerable 
aiBKKUit of'disottssion among its bfAierers and disbe* 
liefSrs.:'^wnerons apparent^ weU>authenlicated cases 
UW.gSTett of this phenomenon ; bnt the dilTlciilties of 
wooai)ldne:lQr tfae chemitnl changes iarolved tit such 
« cimsed many cmineiil persons to rej^ the 

stb^SliDafter, and coni end that none of the cases hare 
lieOh.su'^iently ireli authcuticuted. On a point where 
ddctorsdiffsr so much,'W^ may well refrain from girfng 
sa t^hioii. ■ jrhe oanse to which it is usually traced is 
iptMS lat^pcranoe. The Tiotim is almost invariably 
a iWOman, £st, and rarely nnder 60 years of age. The 
ftataa^ociBtsribed as of a bluiab colour, obscure in the 
liahtj iwidoatlnguished with difficulty by water. Some- 
body is said to bare been consumed so as to 
' 'Cramble to tnoeeS when moved, without the clothes 
bOutg; bttriied; in other cases the combustion has ex- 
totwd to neifjhtKmring objects. The ashes are always 
Und iM soot; and a similar greasy mutter, of 
ftatid odour, til deposi ted on objects around. 

OOMBroSTloir^tOBK, a tube of bard Q-orroan glass 
: drawn out to a point at one end, and used for calcining 
organic matter m organio analyses. 

CoWtti'S, kom'-e-de, (Gr. kome, a village, and or/e, 
a Sdng)t is applied to one of the two kitiiis of drainatio 
fioetry, (Bid iS BO. named because anciently sung at 
village festivals, by rustic aetors. The object of comedy 
is to expose to censure and ridicule the follies and 
fioes r^ mankind. It naturally divides itself info two 
kinds,—comedy of character and comedy of intrigue, 
l0‘the toiher the display of some peculiar character 
ba^fiy aimed atj and the action is contrived with 
« View to this end, and is treated as subordinate to it. 
la the latter the plot or action of the play is made the 
.printdpid objeot. The Trench comedies ara chiefly 
oomemes of character, the English mostly comedies of 
intrigue. In good comedy both cbaracteristios should be 
properiyinixod together. In comedy, t he incidents and 
tangdageii^iprOacU nearly t(> those of ordinary life, and 
the thnaiuation of its intriguu is happy. The ancient 
eomtniy consisted in direct and syowed satire against 
particular knoivn persons, who were brought upon the 
eti^e by name. 

GoauiV, hondtei (Or, komtfa, from lone, hair), in 
Astrou., the name given to luminotis celestial bodies 
which Ocoaaionally appear in the heavens, consisting of 
aroand body, termed tlio head, to which a long stream 
of light i» geuerally appended, called the tail, which 
stretws across the heavens for some conaiderablB 
distance; The head consists, for the most part, of an 
itl'dMInedlumlnpns haze, with a bright mass of light 
in. the Centre, called the nucleus, which resembles a 
! ataroramaflplanet In apparent size and appearance.: 
tail is a long train of light, streaming ont like hair 
behind Ike head, whence tho name comet. In some 
oometa; the bead is without any nucleus whatever, and 
Otttesa nave the Imninons head without any tail ap¬ 
pended to it. The tail is qiflfcen of great length ;’that of 
theiMmet of 1858, called Donati’s comet, being about 
6h,O0QjQ0Q mdaain length, while that of the comet of 
is^oooof the roost brilliant ever observed, was quite 
thcea tiinos as long* These bodies travel roand the 
aunintho path of an ellipse, having the sun as one of 
its tol,.or in a parwbolie curve. They are only seen 
’ when tbs^sipo at 111101 r periheUgp,etnd the :ta9 id. always 
turned away from theauni'IJomets difl'ar obhridemhly 
from each other in furnt, some bemg without any tail, 
M it hu beek said; Imt they genemly have « broad 
. " ^ ■ R15" ■ 




eUAtly owrvcij in dkttok whieh ’, 
hisiro^ tkAkaM, They were tttppoenf by tka.dticaeali 

ro tn^^osttote .lom.diaabtrons .evirok 

eOmnflSrea to he wiGitn the reslott of the etUnoi^ens 
iMdmugohitdeliid^e^^ T^ho Broke wbvedfkto- 
ever, they wWee^tnated beyond the twth’a oroit 
end Kswtem shewed thiW they traveliea ib 'dtotiesi 
orbits dfgrert eeoeDtrlMty,lke eurVaturo of wbidi tUd 
not dilTer much from that of a parabola,' -Condiderin^ 
riiia to be the oas 0 t andamenung thwpathef the oottefe 
ot 1682 to be parabdlia in tom, the 'tetrondmer Bailey 
caioulated its orbit ftoih liewtcni'e ohs«gvaiti«fi8,;aa% 
predicted its reappearance abost the said of 
the ear^part of 1769, ttuddng allowancea'to 'the dia> 
turning action of the planet dupiter. Hmlsy’'e pna 
diction Was verilled. When it rempeaTOd, ibwaa itrst 
observed on Christmas-day, 1763, oy a Qegmsln sAtro* 
nomer, and it passed Us perihelmn to Msmk# 
thus imding to Baltey'a fapie as an aatronmner^ and 
eouflrming the theory that IfeWton-bod adv<ttibed-re> 
specting the revolution of these ImdieS. Thidopmek 
now known as Halley's rotot, which iuMl heani^^ 
in 1378,1456,1531,1607,1682, and 176ft alppeayed Afinin 
in 1836, and, assuming 8eyenty*si* yeans to he tlm n®*** 
time that elapses between its suacCjimve appcsaiimaiA 
at .its perihelion, it will be seen again in Wll. Adta* 
soription of the principal Comets that are_ kbewH to 
return to their perihelion at fixed periods, will be toinid 
elsewhere (see Biana's CoxaT, Hncks'S OomOiLjm 
well as an account of the great cotit«t .of .181®, . (Sb* 
llowaTi’s ,Co*BT.) The comets ol Faye, Brorsen,4MMt 
D'Arrest, disooye.red in 1843, 1846,_and, IfSoli rewOCp 
tively, have also reappeared at the time calcaUted to 
their return to tbeir perihclidn, The largC:;and:kril<> 
liant comet of 1680, which is supposed tobethetnTO' 
t hat appeared in the yeitr Sri i!.o., tnst before the dean 
of Julius Cwsar, and from which HewTOu derived the 
data whidb led him to assert that comets reveivCd 
round the sun in elliptic or pareixilio orbits, was tHTO 
of the moat remataaMe that Tms ever beeft obsm^ved. ■ 
It presented an appeurunco of surpassing aplamlowrt 
its tail appeared to extend over an arc of 9(E, eudit 
approach^ nearer to the sun than any that ham jto 
been noticed, except the comet of 1913, yvhioh is abn, 
considered to have surpassed it in maguifieon#® wnd 
lustre. It is beyond the bounds of possilMlitJ to otsld 
how many comets there are revolving round the swn, 
which is the centre of our solar systotai but.it'may bn 
said that more than two bundrod have been tdiserved 
up to tlie present time, the orbits of whi«Si:hsty» been 
calculated. Of tiieSe, about fifty r«y,oii*©-:in.'effip(ao 
orbits, and six at least have been otaeri^ St ilwyersl . 
successive appearances at tbeir peribelioii. 'With sa> 
spect to their dimensions, it,was ascertained by raier(>> 
metric ineaaoreroent that the great comet-of 1811, 
which is supposed to arrive at its perihelion about oito 
in 3,000 years, had a head 1,270,000' miles in dismbt 
ter, with a nucleus in the ceBtxc,' the diameter of 
which was about 2,610 miles, and a tail 100,6tift000 
miles in length. The nucleus of Hdnati's comet'waS: 
800 miles in diameter, while the diameter of the sur¬ 
rounding nebulous haze was about 100^000 iutles,and 
the tail, ol,<kX),000 miles at its greatest; length.. lt.« 
not known of what substance comet* consist; 'but it 
is evident that, whatever it may be, ft must bo *i» ' 
tremely thin, end without any sensible Weight, iw Siam 
have beoD observed shining /hroMgh comets with nn- 
diniinisked lustre, which a slight vroftid aftegsilkec 

hide from view, Howtou considered the ntieleus of n 
comet to bo a solid Imdy; bnt no astronomer fans ever 
yet observed ibe passage of the nnrieus of any comet 
over a star, which would decide the . question whother 
they are solid or not. The great comet of 1843 was 
only 475,000 miles distant from the sun at its perihe¬ 
lion, and is considered to have been esiposed to a heat 
more than 2,6^ times greater than that of red-hot 
iron. It is not known what causes the tail of tJTO 
comet; bntiti* supposed to befemed byarepulsiw 
forcesictine On it from the-sua,'which drives yiuriieiss 
thrown ou from the nueleus to a jpfeat distance into 
epsoe, in a direction trofteeding away IVto the 
it ha# been asoett^ned that tot# of 
ercaee’.in.'longth'WBd vdS^to ss.they S^pro^tup.*^,.:.^ 
.aiiA decroase as they move away froWitt, thrir *a(a|s ^ 
nftim^iehgth being at/hainpd when at thmr perioeueifc 




C!osiiKii.,'fcnt>-M'*jrtt mtw, or«oiki'«it!>t and 

ire, 'to.go),^>-Comitiufft it'lEhe $tlwe af Tnftoting, and 
camitia th» peopte isiBlf, or tbo^ombW tmeciing. 
Jit the Somn ooli»tito^'Oti‘ tbo otmiUo the ordio 

iiar^r Jagal mee&iti^ or" JuaeMtliMof the people, aod 
nifitioet from the iroMetoaM^ Mid aaewiiMt. •Cbm{ll0 were 
those -MeemhUet conehned h^- h megietrate for the 
purpose-of pottfaigeaii^sabjeot to their rote. There 
were varidoe ‘hinde of ecmt/ta.—the eomitia ealata, 
which met oh UteCapitoJ in.ljpOtvt of the Curia Oalebru, 
ytfivre'Oft people aeeemhled acted da^ ap»ssi«e port, 
liitebed to what wee abdddBeed, Bnawitneesod wlmt 
ttat'pof(>t)ned.-*-Thedo)nir»a curMifa, where the people 
Itrehent had to decide hp their rotes whether the mea- 
Bwrea brought before them should be adopted or re¬ 
jected. The main points to be decided were the eleo- 
tioQ of the magistrates, including the iting himself, the 
paasing; of htwe, peaoe uud waT,uiid the capital puuisb- 
ment of Boman citizens.—The cointtio eenturia/a,which 
endearoured to unite the rarious elemetvte of which 
the Jtomaa people consisted into one great political 
body. In which power and influence were to be deter- 
■ ndbed hr property and ape. For this purpose Hervius 
: TollitisdiTided the whole body of Foman citizens into 
»i* property efssses and ISS’aentnri® or rotes i from 
which the assemblies in which the people pave their 
votes were called eomitia eersturiata .—The eomitia 
which were also called into existence by the 
oonstitntiOB of Serrius Tullius, who dirided the Itomsn 
territoiy into thirty local tribes. These divisions, 
wliidh were ciripinally a purely topopraphicat arraopc-! 
meht, beeaiuo in course of time a formidable political 
power.'—Smith's XHctionary qf Oreek and Homan 
Jintignitiit. 

OoWcnr or FTAriOFS, Jtom'-C'ite {Lat.eomitas^eniium, 
courtesy of nations), is a phrase expressing'the true 
fottnda&n of the recognition and effect sOnuitimes 
given to the lawis and institutions of one country w ithin' 
phe territories of another. It is derived altogetlmr 
rfrom the voluntary consent of the latter, and is iuad- 
missihlc .when contrary to its known policy or preju- 
digiid to its interests. In the silence of any positive 
rule, affirmng, denying, or restraining the operation 
of foratgu laws, courts of justice presume the tacit i 
ndoptioii of them by their own government, unless 
they are repugnant to its policy or prejudicial to its 
. iStwrestB.—if#-Story's Co»dliei 0/idle*. 

iCOHSU, kim'-md, 10 Functaation, is a mark thus (,) 
to sepurste those parts of a seutonco which, 
Ihougb very closely oonnected in sense and construc- 
tidn,.rBciiure :a pause between them. It represents the 
shortestpanse m a sentence, (See Powctuation.) 

.Ccisft*ai|nMi,kcin-rod»'-der (Fr.),thc term employed 
to designate aii oiliuer in the royal navy who holds 
rank between a captain and lieutenant. 

‘OowMailUgarlw-CHiaf, the designation of the geno- 
ral ol&dSt who has the control of the entire miUtary 
force of ; 0 JrBat Britain and Ireland. He generally 
holds the rank of iield-inarshal. His head-quarters, 
whenoeatJordera emanate, are at the Horse (jnards, 
tVliibshnB. Tbd office is held at present ([ 18 (i 2 ) by 
the ddkeof Cambridge. 

'OowaiiwjiKttV, *eiB-s»«»'-der-e, in the Itiddlo Ages, 
wow a kind .of beneflee or fixed revenue attached to 
ogrtaia ordw* of chivalry, and conferred upon aged 
fcail^ts who had rendered worthy services to the order 
e>r states Comraandeviea were of ditl'erent kinds 
trniOnig:’Am different orders; and, after the system of 
imniofioea was aholished, the title was still retained, 
Am^obforeed. as an honorary dignity, as in the present 
’ dim second rank of the order of knights of the 
Boat sww termed knights commanders. At the time 
«tf: euppressiou of the religious bouses under 

there were at least fifty commanderies, or 
.{dmotipitorieh, as they were often oaUed, in Bngland. 

■OotgUCiJCBlTX, SocillTd SK, Or Fastjrggs&ij> uv,; 

fer.), is a kind Of oommctcial society 
orwaptnenhip, in waUboneor more of the members 
Ob^stfota '* nertain amount of capital without taking 
wny tmrt' iB th* management, becoming what we call 
•leeqHngjwiitAeira,' Booh partners are called in .France 
coWM«mi»fNMW<, «r partnaw fo eommandite, md are 




the BpidsK-wurt fiun^ « nst.'wd; of mohoodtyl 


iMle.for tp tbe of t]M» fom^terid ceatoms 

vrnsmkiatiiAfnhihofi'l’Ti^’'''.. merw of thewprld. The chief of these vrnco.Feniee, 

*■ 633 ■■ 


The perianth is inferior, more or h& irregular, in sit 
parts, arranged in two whoilsi the outer |mrm being 
green, persistent, and opposite to the csep^; 
inner petaloid. There are six or three stamens %po> 
gynous.'some being generally abortive 1 their pr^<m* 
ties are unimportant. The rhizomes of dome Meems, 
as CommeitfMi tuberosa, anffit/d^afia, and rfrliifo,^CC^ 
tain mneh starob, and in a cooked State .{a!e.«mbtOt 
Borne species have been reputed astchagent asut m^ 
nerary, and others emmenagogne, 

CoicMawnaM, kom-mea'-ddm (Imt.j, in Bed. 
was originally applied to a benefice which, during, 
voidance, was committed to the care of a personwho, 
discharged the spiritual duties, bat had nothing to do' 
with the emolnments. Such a person was said to hetf 
it in cowmeudom. Iq time, however, the rmtiictiop'ae 
to iuterferinB with the profits came to be o’^ed j and 
this came to ne adopted as a mode of eqjoyinB pb^i.' 
ties. By the law of England no benefice could be field' 
in commendaim without a license from the crowh ; and 
sometimes clergymen promoted to bishoprics with Ip,' 
sulHcient revenues were allowed in ihis way id tdtaia 
their benefices; but by 6 & 7 Will, JJF. 0 . 77, it i*i>rii* 
vided that no ecclcslastcal dignity, oifiee, orbefieflep 
shall be held (a commendam by any biahop|imlembfi 
sfiuU have held the same when the act passed. 

CoMMBSTABr, kom'-men-tiir-e (Lat. comwmkedr, I 
call to mind), is a term used in literature m irarioTm 
signifleatious. Originally it was applied to remarks or 
memoranda made on events and oecurrences as they 
happened; as the Commentaries of Cwsar. At present 
it IS usnally applied to a series of crittcal uotes Mid 
observations upon a book, either in the form of de* 
taebed notes, or as a connected series of remarks, other¬ 
wise culled a running commentary. 

CouuKBca, kom'-mere, is derived from theXat. coss- 
matatiomemium, and, in its most general eeps^denoteB 
the exchange of articles of any kind for money or other 
articles. The origin of commerce is coeval with, Ae 
formation of society, and at first must necessarify bave 
been earned on by barter. Tiidividuals having mdro 
of any article than they required would endeavour to 
find out others in want of it, and, at the same time, 
possessing something which they would like tp have. 
As the population of a idace increased, opnimei^e^ 
necessarily became more extended, and various facUiv. 
tics for carrying it on would be intruduced. la the 
transaction fwtwcen Abraham and Epliron, We read 
that the former paid to the latter “ four nnndred shekels 
of silver current money witli the nierohaht ”'foir the 
cave of Macbnelah; and Joseph was sold to a company 
of Ishmaclittah merchantmen travelling to Egypt with 
spices and myrrh, for twenty pieces of ailver. These 
are the carlieU written notices that we possess of .com¬ 
mercial intercourse, and they show that, even at thfit 
early period, it was in an advanced state. The Fhts- 
nicians were, however, the first ‘nation of antiquity 
that seem to have devoted themselves in any ^eat 
degree to commercial pursuits, and they vAre thc.first 
that mode any great progress in naTigatiofi. : Mieywro 
mentioned a.s great,traders in Oeoesti and mHoilier i 
and in the (ith'centnry s.c. their comihefco Cmbrw^d 
the entire known world, from India and Eastern. Aj^tca, 
on tho one side, to Western AfricaandEortfisfittEil^dpa ' 
on the other. The city .of Tyre was thin 
tnercialmart of the world. The CarthagifiiaalB'vtfira 
Phneiiicians by origin, and their commerce was of the 
most wide-spread character, especially afijer the fie. 
struction of Tyhe. Tho &reek«, too,* at an aafly period, 
showed consiacrahlo sldSl in commerce, and some •of 
their states found in it the source of gsufib qptilence. 
A thens was the chief commercial city of Greece, and 
was as distinguished for trade as it vros'for.art aad 
letters. In navigation the Bomans at no tinia warn' 
remarkable; bat after Uia fall of .the Bomoa emphns 
there sprang tip in thtr north of It^ eertain mthu 
that for severSl centnrlcs kept in their uaifos the oona* 




■;•■ :';;v: -v ■'v:‘:'vCtoi Bn(pf»C >:■: -vy:c;;y,>:-;::pgiaailiiiij^i^^^ 

mi 4 <3«iioa, Qioflgh mtsmI otheM to non* oanied on twtoiwn tbe ittltabitnato of wij’^^iSoilhir 
towableiTbpurtince. In the letter pwt of theZStb ooifntiY eto^'ite coilouHite, It ia JiOpoaaibJe to iehti 
eeattoTtVeuetieO'eoiBineeee tree eo^eteiiaire with the an cstimeto of tbtfamofint hr rerae of the iRMoe 
titou known world. Ahoot the middle of the I3tb trade of thia oomi^; bat in TS$a &e rekl ^Wilud 
eentUr^ there wee formed in the north of Earope an of the etpoite to forei^ eoiiDtrlea, of E^tiah, 
aatooiation of eommeroial towna that oocupiea an m> foreiftot and oeloaial 'produce^ waa £ji88,80d,tlil0;-ti» 
nortW plaoe in eommeroial hiatoiy. Thi» waa wbat Btitiah poaeaaiona, £168,827,785 : and the importa 

»term^ the HahaeatiO Xiearae. and it orinioated at in the name Tear^ into the piiited Kingdom from 
Lnb^. jut. fint it ddnaiatea of linbeek, Hamburg, foreign oonntriea wae £2^,301,^i. a>hd from 
Snd Bronewi^; but afterwards came to include up- poaaeasiooa, £72,206,838. It woUld im difloult to diwr- 
Wwrda of-aiatji towha; among whic^ were Bantzio, eatimatetbe adrantagea ofcommiecce totiieiiidi^aal 
Stettin, Kduigaberg, Kiga, Amatcrdam, Cologne, &c, or to sodety. Withouicommeroe, roan could: in ^W 
This bod; eontinned in a state of union for three poaitiona supply himself with mom< than, a fewhf tile 
dehtdrieB/nttor which waa gradually; diattilTcd, the necesaariea othfe^; by meana of it, all j^rta of the 
mdy rematha of it that aliU exist bmug Hamburg, world come to minister to hia enjoyment; and, hO be, 
Imbeok, and Bfemen. Z'he maritime entorpriaea of comes in reality a " citixen of the world.'* In toeAyohde 
Bortugal began hboUt the commencement of the 15th of Addison, by means of commerce; 0 pur table*; me 
Oentoty; while the discovery of America, at a later stored with spices, and oils, and wines; cur rot^na m e 
period, pltoed Spain in the b^rst rank among maritime filled with pyramids of China, and adtohed: wnh -tbo 
natioha. In the 16ih and 17th centuries the lead in workmanship of Japan; our moruing's draught comes 
cbndnefce WOT taken in a remarkable degree by the to us from the remotest (Ornen of the earth ; wo 
l^toh, and in the 18th by the English. The trade and repair our bodies by the drugs of Ameried, hhd r*PO*e 
tiavigation of England, unexampled as it now is for ourselves under indiau canopies." ‘^ThefinpyBirOT of 
extent, did not by any means make an early hgure in France are our gardens, the Spice Island* our hotbediiy 
the commercial htstoi'y of Europe. This is principally the Persians our sUk-weavers, and tbo ChihCM;pur 
to be attributed to tlie political struggles in which site potters.'’ Commerce distributes the gifts of xiatuXr, : 
was from time to time engaged; and it was not till balancing the deiicieDOies of one counfrT toth^^^tis 
aftcrlhe close of the 17th century, when the country superduons in another; creates a dcamud for ^bPor; 
bad become settled, that she begun to make those finds employment for wealth; and midiipltCa and 
great Strides in commercial progress that speedily cheapens the productions of eVejy eoupfr'y, , In a 
brought her to the first place. Her home industry commercial point of view, the whole world is, or puglit 
has led her commerce, and each has contributed to to be, regarded as ODepedplo,-^one nation, and their 
raise her to her present state of greatness. Ourlimits intercourse as free and nmestrloted as Possibl*. ;Tljo; 
do not admit of our considering in detail this remark- loss of a trade with one nation is so much OFthe trade 
able progress; but we shall attempt to give some of of the world rescinded and lost, 

the more prominent features. In the beginning of the CouMinAnoii, kom-min-ai'-ehiM(laA. eommhutt^)., is; , 

18tb century the mercantile navyof England amounted a threat or denunciation of vengeance. Iii the Eiturgy 
to 370,000tmis; in the middle it exceeded<iiK>,000; and of the Church of England it is an oilice impoiuled to ; 
in the end it approached 1,600,000 tons; while, in 1860, be read on the first day of Lent, or Ash-nedaeaday, i 
the total number of vessels belonging to Great Britain in room of the ceremony in the Church of Hciue iA' 
a»dheroolome8was38,501,Bndtheirtonnageamount«d sprinkling ashes on the head on that day, Ttiecu- 
to 6,710,808 tons, of which 3,337 vessels and OGOjl-W titled " A commination or denounc’ng of Gtod^a auger 
tons were steam. A like surprising increase has timen and judgment against sinnersand may bo used **at: 
place in our manufactures since the middle of the last other times, us the ordinary shall direct.” ■ 
century, occasioned in great measure by the discoveries CoumisSabiat, Itom-mit-iai'-re-af., a term iakenfrpm 

ofArkwright, Watt, and others. ThewarwithAmerica, an old French word, and applied to a body of thifii 
which terminated in the peace of 1783, exercised for under the immediate command of a pommiasoty- 
the time an injurious effect upon our commerce; but general or assistant commissary-general, who aroat- 
aftertlie peace it rapidly increased. In 1786 a com- tached to an army in the field, for the. purpose iif 
mereial treaty with France was concluded, wbich, providing the necessary stores and pTOViaiens for£b* 
however, was put an end to by the war of 1793. For soldiers. 

the first few years of the war, its injurious effects upon Commissauv, lom'-mis-SHr-e (Fr. coauawicsfre), one 
our trade were very manifeBt; but the extended circu- who is appointed or commissioned to execute some 
laUon of bank paper in 1797 seemed for the time to duty on behalf of another. Thecommistoryotatushoi' 
hringayearly addition to our national wealth, and this is an officer delegated by him tohold an iOnuiryor 
delosire state of matters continued during the greater commiasarial court in some distant part of the caoceae: 
part of the war. Its effects, however, began to be felt his powers are similar to those of the ifiiaacellor of;the 
M soon as peace was concluded, and the sufferings of diocese, who sitsin the oonsistorialconrfi ]A_lCil.Xbe 
the sucoeediog twenty years weramainly owing to this term is applied to officers holding variouspositiona, and 
circumstance. The year 1816 was among the most oxeroisiug different offices. There is a commissiiry- 
gloomyih Qur commercial history. In 1817 and 1818 general, who is the chief of the opromisaariat depart- , 
a alight revival took place, but it was succeeded by a meat, and commissaries, who inspect the muatex-xolls 
long depremion. In 1833 various relaxations were returned by the commanding officera of regiments, and 
made in our navigation taws, and, in 1833, trade again moke {leriodicoi reports of the numerical atrength of 
xerived. Since that time our commercial prosperity the army; there are also others who have to inspect 
has rapidly increased, notwithstanding several inter- the horses used by the cavalry and artillery, and who 
ruption* that have taken place, as in 1825,1847, and have charge of toe stores under the conttol of the 
1858. In 1845 Sir Bobort Feel abolished the customs Board of Ordnance. 

duties on 430 difilerent articles, a measure wbich was Couuissabt Coukt, in ficotlaniit Wasa eoiirt csUh- 
foilowed shortly after by the total repeal of the corn fished in Edinburgh, at the time of the Betematioii, 
law*. These measures were followed by the repeal of for the trial of such cases os had formerly oome tritliin 
the havigation laws in 1850. Since that time the the jurisdiction of the bishop*. Its powers were from, 
jiplicy pursued by the government has been more and time to time diminished, until it was entirely abolished 
more to withdraw the restricUon* on commerce, par- in 1836, and its poaws transferred to the (^urt of 
ticularly in the way of airoplitying the tariff, and cut- .Session. At present there is what i*called a Comwis. ; 
ttofioffaiiifiiibm'tifartidiestbatojrodnoedlittierevenue sary court in each county, of which the riieriff_is 
to toe state, (ffes Tasivv.) Tee reemt oominereial commissary ; bnt its juriedHstiott is limitedtodecroeiag; 
teeate with France wifi doubtless have a very beneficial and confirming executors to deceased peraens aud 
' effect upon our commerce; but it hw been too short relative matters. ' , x ' 

a time ill ppriration to enable one to judge, with any Coiijttsetow, iom-«is'-shii» (Lat: riwsww^, to w- 
tegree of aocura^, a* to its results. There are three trust}, in Mil., the name giveUto a smau weuaMne . 
kinds df .commeroo :-—!, Hame trade, or that carried printed oh parchment, and addressed to the offloer who 
OB between individnslB Of the asime country;. 2. foreign m named thesreikj aathOrixing him to pemnaoertein 
trade, or that oatried on between the iuhabitatita of •' duUo*, matters, ahd tbinira. that by law do apperMa 
diflhrest oonotrlesj-. and 37 eokimikl trade; cv that tothe audcommismiyji,*'which be woaura .onteats- 






CouaoMsioa 


ciwge, in yirtaa of tiM«knkliehrad> Sn.thttre|ii»«nt 
«r i)oir|w ixi wbidtk !>• in appAinte^, ,..CioiDn)isa{[ray of 
sBiMn in the stiny wt« sicn«d QtiAea v tbose of 

aSe^inlbe nary, \>y t&e first of tbt Amaiteit ^. 
siia iboM of Toionteev ofiloer^ by ib« lotd^Ueatenaot 
<tf Ab bb^^ ita vrHOb 'Wbicb'thoy belong 

babb been rktiK^ Js Ibo iM^ji wicineors, artOleiy, aod 
inariiwib offieets wlsiti tbelfomniiiissions withont ptir» 
ebasaj mtin tbaeikyadiy and infanlry, f'entlcinen ob> 
iatn iMSDBiietkiBa M ensripn and cornets by purchase, 
mdt^ suooesBiTely, by paying t‘ 

fiiflbreuoe between the priee of the commission of i 
xank i^My are abont to eiiter, eoclthatof (be rank they 
•raattont to iMve; Commissions ore sometimes mren 
na rewards tp meritorious officers, and oceasionsJly to 
prisntes who bare served for a considerable time, 
witbhonouT and distinction. Cadets who hare atndied 
Mid f«iWd at Sandhurst also obtain commissions with- 
notpUTcbnse, and the oommandcr-in-chief can grant 
the same to sons of deceased officers, or in any case 
wbiOh appears to him to require it. Of tlie under* 
BseStiened commissioned officers in the army, the 
colonel, lieutenant'Colonel, and major, are called field- 
oSBoers] the captain, lieutenant, and ensign, orsecoud- 
lieutenant, regimental officers; and the chsnlain, 
adjatHUt, quartermaster, and surgeon, staff offioers. 
The prices of commissions in various branches of the 
nnny are as foUos-s 


Bank. 

FootAirda 

Gufirtb \8). 

Dragn. 

Inf. 

Xii»at--Colonel £9,000 

£7,2.70 

£6,175 

£'t,.'i00 

Msjor.... 

... 8,300 

C,.350 

4,575 

3,2tMt 

Captain ...... 

... 4,800 

3,S00 

3,225 

1,800 

Xiautenant... 

... k,050 

f 1,78,7 (1)7 
1 l.fwm (2) j 

1,190 

1,100 

Comet, or; 
JEnsign j' 

..1,200 

f 1,200 (1)1 

t1,200 (2 )J 

8-10 

450 


Bwsty partjoular with rcg.srd to the full-pay and half- 
i»y of oflioers of all grades in tho »my, navy, and 
marines, will be found in Hart’s Army Liit, and 
Hwrray’s JVoey 

Caujuxssiojv, the warrant or letters patent which all 
men exercising jurisdiction, either ordiunry or extra- 
oedinary, have to autboriae them to inquire into, hear, 
or detemine any cause, action, or matter; astheecm- 
nsistisn of the judges, justices of tho peace, &c.— 
CtHsmiiMcn ^ tu-nuey, a commission issued out of 
Owooeiy to inquire vrhetlmr a person represented to 
Im « iunatio be sorpr not.—CowTOtsston of tht Peace. 
Jwtfioes of the peace are appointed by the queen's spe* 
sdsd eoirnnissian under the great seal, the form of which 
STM mrttled by all the judges in 15i)0: this apjioints 
them ^ joinUy and separately to keep the peace, and 
any. two or more of them to inquire of and determine 
felomsaand other misdemeanonrs. Stipendiary magis- 
trstns. Specially appointed for the metropolitan and 
sttber dmtxiots, have the power to act singly, and with 
tbesamo jurisdiolion and power as two or more justices 
.. ef-tbe'pepen,. 

COMWMgOirAXnn, fcom-Mtis-sitta-uir' (Pr. cttmmii- 
: «>OK«>rC, one who is appointed to execute some office), 
ilto name giren to the members of a corps who have 
been enrnlTed since the termination of the Crimean 
wae, io furnish the public with trustworthv messengers 
who wiB execute any commission on receipt of a oer- 
taiU 'Sntn fixed as a remuneration for their servicea. 

; of them have served in the army, and are inca* 

jwcSteted^.jfeu’ other employment by the loss of an arm 
oli> ]i wear a military dross of dark green, 

wiifb n black leather waist-belt, cross-belt, and pouch. 
fi^OoiPM pcesesses an excellent band. Their t>arracks 
nro Jlgchi^ Strand, but there arc stations 

isinX^ of the great thoroughfares, where they may be 
foaud wairinir for employment. 

GosnBMUftC, &c)u~i^kf-«nr(Iiat.cos>»)iss(o*o, ajoining 
toBother)! is a joint or seam, the place where two 
bosBea at parts of a body meet and unite. (iSce 
i BxASitO 

CiMtafinsn, (Fr. rmntVe}, a certain nnm* 

to of persons elected or spppinted firom a mure 
mnnesotM body to perform some special act or invest!* 
jltehoag^ a committee does not nsnnlly consist 
.ot'Jess then tteee members, it may be formed of one 
■i toSb mmnher (^y. On the ot^et hanoy the whole of 


Camtaan 


the members of n body may be resalTed.intmnfiqmi 
mittee; «s, for tnstaiiee, when all the members 
.House of Commons formthtoSelxes intoa '* oomn^es 
of the whole liouse.'* When this latter prooeew^ 
takes place, the speaker vacates : the obaiir> tong;' 
attperseded by a paid official, denDniiiiated: the. (ffia|m: 
man of committee, in a rimilar way the bhantolor 
the House of Xords leaves the chair., w:hic.h ;is.,th^' 
occupied by the chairman of oummittee of the npuer 
bonse of the Icgislatore. <Xi«e FaRUsSTRUT.) : 

Gouumsx or PoBMC SafKrr {^t. C&mmdaSatM 
mhlique) was the tenu axipUedto a numl>er of mem* 
hers of the HatioiiSl Conyeutiou duritig the rrign Sf i 
terror, 17ii3-4, who acted as the dictators of Fratief, 
The conmnittec arose out of that aection of the CoBt*. 
vention called the “ Mountain,” which had toned tSe ; 
victory over the Gironde party; and At length to 
power came to be oonceiitrated in three of its moni* 
bers.—Kobespierre, the real chief, though half-cOhr 
cealed from view, Couthon, and Bt. Just. Among 
these men there wii.i perfect equiinimity down to th* 
moriicnt of their fall; and there is reason to beliovn 
that they had resolved to perpetuate their power by 
establishing a supremo council of three cimsuls, in 
which Bobt'spierre would have had tlie perpetual 
presidency, with the de]>artments of justice, exterior, 
and finance; Gontbon that of the interior, and St. 
Just the war department. The career of this sangui¬ 
nary tribunal was brought to o termination by scvme of 
their former associates impeaolring its members heforo 
the Conveiiticn; and a reaction having taken platte in 
the piiblio mind, Bohespierre, Couthon, and Hf. Just 
were executed on the btljThermidoriJuly ^8,17SWi).-*- 
.Eef. CMXyWiPreneh lievalution. 

CoamiTasyT, kam-mU'-mrnt (Lot. mmmiita, I com¬ 
mit), is the ordering into Custody an offender, or Sup¬ 
posed ofl'euder, in order that lie may ho eommiUed to 
prison to answer the oll'enoo. For* criminal offences 
he may be arrested by,— 1 . warrant; 2 . byaneffioat 
without warrant; 3. by a private person, also without 
warrant; 4. by hoe and cry. In citlier ease he must 
be taken before u miigistrote to be dealt with, who, 
upon sulllciciit cause, issues his warrant of committal. 
A committal may also bo made by a court of record for 
contempt for not obeying its order (lu cases where a 
jfiKlgment oaimot be entered) to pay costs, a fine, or 
other moneys, or otherwise in disobeying its mandate. 
Or it may be by the court ordering a person into the 
enstody of its officer for an actual cuutompt of tho 
court, in the body of the court or its precincts, abasing 
its process and otherwise, or for not putting in bail in 
cases where bail is requisite. And each of the houses 
of parlianie.-it iimy, by wairant, commit a person for 
contempt of (te power or authority, or a breach of its 
privileges. 

CoMiiooOBB, kom-mo-ilore' (Span, eommeudadar, a 
oomniuuder), the designation of an officer in the navy 
who has the oommarid of asmall number of ships sm»a- 
rated from tho fleet for any special service. The office 
isheldbyacaptain, who ranks with a brigadier-i^neral 
in the army. There are two classes of eo,mmo£>res in 
our nary r those of the first class carry a red pendant, 
broad and swallow-tailed, at the mast-head; thosew 
tho second, a blue pendant. Commodores rank in.tlul 
navy next to a rear-admiral. 

CoMMorr, l-om'-man (bat; communis, Fr. cammuM), Or 
riglit of cominon, is an incorporeal bereditantent, and 
a profit which a man has in the land of another; as, to 
feed Ills beasts, to catch flsh, to dig turf, to out wood, 
or the like. It derives its name from tho coinil^nity . 
of interest which thence arises between the claKiiaal; 
and the owner of the soil, or between the claimant smd 
other commoners entitled to the same right; ^ whidh 
persons are entitled to bring actions for mjnrieli dono 
to their respective interests; and both ns amtost 
strangers and atonst each other. CohMhpn b mtoF 
of four sorts :-s^. Common qf »a«<j«re,~This is therighi 
of feeding one's boasts in Buotber's land, aad it iseithot 
appendant, appurtmuint, beeauee ofvieiiKijfeiat in gross. 
CommoB of pasturO qppendoaX is the pnvil^pe betongf- 
ing to the owners or ooonpiers of arabis ituta hetd of h; 
msObTito put Upon thevastes of the manor ^ihsnto: 
cs#ed comnons) their eomnumable beastsf t^i 8 ,tni» 
btots as are neCOTaaJ 7 eiflto;to thoj>toogl»Bg of htnif ; 
or for its manuring) vln> htoei wa toOh| otoa Wild 







OommoiKilty 



It mti eWttefl Mis': la respect of enble 
I itAioogb it msy be dsibitta by^ tbst uasne «e s^* 
eiiS to • &m is filot cbnteSbiiti; pseisiire *t tfie 
. dejj fot :fte land sbsll be presofted (wbere 
tbere'is OMge to eostejle ibe to base been el) 
ottobiS^ ai>id>le. Common epeurtsetmt (wMcb is said 
to be tM^entiy confounded niib common appendant) 
m^aes liram no connection of tenure, nor from any ab» 
eolute necessity, but msy be annexed to lauds in other 
lordships, or extend to other beasts besides snub oe are 
^erally oommonaide.' as hogs, ffoats, geese, or the 
Eke. It oan only bo claimed by grant, or by the long 
lUagO pi* particular peieonS to enjoy the same; which 
lattet title k commonly called a title by prescription, 
madia supposed by the law to be foanded on d special 
mraat or agreement originally made for this purpose, 
Oommon iecaum (jf vidnagt, or neighhourliood, if 
where the inhabitante of two townships which lie con- 
tignons to each other bare usually interccuuinoucd 
Hath one another, the Imssta of the one straying natu¬ 
rally into the others’ fields without any molestation 
from either. Common in gruu, or at large, is such as 


beirs by dptsd; or it may be claimed by prescriptive 
right, as by a parson of a church, or the liite corpora, 
tion sole. This is a separntc inheritance, entirely dis¬ 
tinct from any other landed property vested in the 
perlon to whom the common right belongs. 2, 3. 
Common of piseory is a liberty of fishing in another 
man’s water, as cummon at turbary is a liberty of 
digging turf upon another man’s ground. There is 
also a common of digging for coals, niiacrnls, stones, 
or the like. Common of turbary may be by grant or 
prescription, and may be either appurtenant gr in 
■gross. A common ot turbary cannot be claimed as 
l^purtenant to land, but only to a bouse, and docs not 
authorise the taking of turf, except for the purpose of 
nsing it as fuel in the purticular house to which the 
right is annexed. Common of estovert or esfonviert, 
that is, necessaries (from estdjfei-, to furnish), is tt 
liberty of taking aeoes-sary w ood, for the use or fur- 
bitura of a house or farm, from oil’ another man’s 
estate, (.yce Hoik.) 

CoMMosxt-ix, kom'-mon~al-te, is the lower of the two 
divkioos of the civil state, tin?, nobility being the other. 
iLiltc the latter, it inclndcs several degrees of rank and 
condition. 

CoMuoH Bxitcti. (S’ee CoiruT.) 

Couuoit CoPNCit, is the eoimoil of a city or 
corporate town, empowered to make bylaws for the 
government of (he eilizens. The eouimon council 
of Loudon consists of two liouses,—the xipper bouse, 
composed of the lord mayor and aiJxxrnu-ii; and the 
lower house, of the common c-itmeilmen, elected by the 
several wards. The members of the common council 
are elected annually by llio ratepayers of the different 
Wards. 

CoxiMOWxB, kom'-moH-er, is a student of the second 
rank at the univeraities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

CO-UMOK' Law.—The common law is grounded on tlie 
sterol customs of the reokn, and includes in it the 
bwr of nature, the law of God, the principles and 
maxims of the law, and the decisions of the superior 
courts, which are founded thereon; and is said to be 
&e perfection of reason, acquired by long study, obser¬ 
vation, and experience, and refined by learnecl men in 
allages, It overrides the canon and civil law, where 
they go beyond, or are iiiconsistent witJi it, as we have 
tilready noted in considering those subjects. 

CoUttoN-PbXCB Boor, is a book in which are re¬ 
corded and arranged under general heads such things 
as may occur in the course of res-ding or study, in such 
a way as that they may be easily found again. The 
advantage of such a book to the student or man of 
kttera is vc«y great. It not only traitw Mm to read 
yvith accuracy and attention, but leads him insensibly 
to^nkfor hxmself, and to watch over hts ownthongbts. 
To iftpst refleotive men there occur at times valuable 
thottsbts, ■which, without some such way of preserving 
tlM^ are generally lost. The method of arrangement 
•d<mted ih a eommon-plaoe boo" is of some importanoe, 
and variooe plans have been proposed, each having its , 
advantages. The best is, perhaps, that which is giyeti 
by iHx, Lodte, add which, from twenty years’ experi- 
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cnee, ha fomd of the greatest advantaga. ^Hssjnefbod 
recommended py hhm » briefly as follow _v|y 
: P*Re-»iprj,for innroroe^, the flirst two pages that-fronk 
each otheri are tp bamode to serve^as an index to ttw , 
hook, Sira to contain references to cvciw phtoa vog' 
matter therein. These are divided by parsJUel-'lkki) 
into twenty.fiye equal parts, whereof every fifoh lino 
is to bo distinguished by its colour, or eome other emi 
cttmstanoe. These lines are to be ont\perpeQdi<i<ikiri^ 
by others drawn from top to bottom, and inihe severd 
spaces thereof tbo severM letters of the alphabet, -1*014 
capital and minnsoule, are to bewriUen. Theiasnn«k 
in which tliis is done may be best seen Irom tho foUowo 
iug eiample of the first four letters:— 



a 




• 



A 

< 

0 

* 


0 


0 


lb 


u 


a 


«... 


e 


c 

B 

i 

D 

t 


0 


O' ' ' 


u 


** 


Having fixed upon the head to which the thing to bo 
entered may be most naturally referred, we regard fiiit 
the initial ielter, and then the first vowel that follows 
it. For instante, in Baauty, Sin the initial ierter'and' 
e the first vowel; we look in the index for the partiliest 
B and the line e, which is the place for aU words wfaoaa 
first letter is B and first vowel e; and iindiim -no nava- 
bers already down to direct us to any page orthe boo^ 
we turn forward to tlie first blauk page, which, in titei 
case of anew book, will be page 2, and there write what 
we have occasion for on the head of beauty ; begtanmgi 
the head ia the margin and indenting all tbenthersidi* 
sequent hues, that the head may stand out. This donSg 
we cuter the page in which it is written, vi*. 2,In 
index, in the sp.soe it «, from wMchtime all suMeota 
under tlie head /te come into the second and third pageiu 
The Index Ilerum of the Ifov. Hr. Todd differs froiB 
the common-place book of Locke, in being intended 
rather as an index to subjects that occur iu the course 
of one’s reading than a comnion-placc book. Instead 
of the passage being copied out iu full, the substanea 
of it ia given, and the book nud page referred to. The 
instructions that he lays down are—1. To have the 
index constatitly at hand when you readj and when 
you meet with anything of interest, jnstiipteit down,— 
the subject, the book, and the page, luid any word 
deetgnaling its qualities. 2, Make your index accord¬ 
ing to the sulgects us ranch as possible, selecting that 
word which bostconveys the idea of the subject. 3- A 
wide margin is to contain the word selected as a grade 
to the subjeot, and noted down on the corners of tto 
page are tbo Ictters ofthe alphabet (capitals), arid in 
the centre the first five vowels, a, e, i, o, «,• each letter 
Of the alphabet having two pages to each of the vowria, 
and consequently each letter having ten pages. A 
Wlieu you read anything which you may hereafter ueed, 
place the principal word in the margin under tlie fiiwt 
letter in that word and the first vowel in it. For stu¬ 
dents and literary men, this system is prererablotc 
that of Locke, the following are a few of the exam ¬ 
ples giyen:— 

Supposed to be known in the tinfo 
Homer. TbomasHist. Frist. r.I, p.?l. 
Atheism, of Franco, picture of. Scidegcl • IkoA 
y. 2, p. 199- rt » 

Bradford, Governor, notice of. Am, Quart. Be*, 
y. 3,,p..497. . _ , 

Graphic and powerful dcscripwon-oL 
Hhet. Keilfter, p,407. - 


America. 


Brougham, 






,_ ^ Comusah 3^^y» _ Owaiway 

CoMKoir Pi*lSv - |y«#<3oww;,). betioiB * otimb is iiaid t<> b« ia ctittimimiuu wfth • 

CowuoS ‘ (lyMXaiviiGnrJ tittnoch wlio deelttres his aCQUiesctH^e* iti it« dc>Qime< 

. OOMUOv-SiorBfl Itei^ovBlrit * tem «(nptc>r«d tp nnd partieipates in its wowiip. 3?t#Rsj^*o* 
dasigmtB ncertain i^stem of philoiopbT wnicn pro*' tooi iws sidato bn in coin7nu^p»#ne« 
jCabsps tosMOBpt tiuttestimonjof our fncnlWea ns trust- in dootrino and discipKnc. Comtiittalnn^'ii^l!d«| 
'stWibp witkin their renpedtiveaplinres; Tbd results of a more limited sense, to participntidn iw'tTOlitniWwm ; 
Sidliop BeKkelejr'* Philosophical speeulations Jed him of the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper. (se« J 

to eoncluaion tost there rras no such thin^ as a JPree Catholic communion denotes that aJl; who haw 
inaterisiworld—nothing in nature but spirits and ideas; been baptised, either iu iniaiicj^ndnit ^«,;inh 5 r>' 0tt; 
and that the helief in: materia] substances and of ab- a credible prolhssion of their ftith, sit aOwn^ ii^^^ 
stract ideAs is the chisd cause of all onr errors in Lord’s table with others of difterentj denpnirnati^n*, 

•’pyioaoiihyi.And of all wSdelity and heresy in religion, d’inef communion, on the emitrary, is’eoiifltted tp 
Humepropeeded upon the same principles, but carried particular denoininotion. Conimanion^^eiee «» TOp 
tbom tot^ir full length, and as the bishop undid the oUloe in the Liturgy of the Ohoriih w Eogmia for 
''''hhole material Worid, Hume, upon the Slime grounds, the administration of rpe Euchafist. CttWWOhw 
undid the world of spirits, and left nothing in nature element* arc the bread and wine employed ih’flm 
'iimfidensartdiinpressiousjwithoutanyauhjectonwhieh Eucharist, 
they might he impressed. Then appeared Hr. Thomas CoMMUNrsM, (iVe* Soci.vnisU.) 

dieja rrith his philoaopby of common sense. “lob- Commltatios op Tithes. (SVe TiOTES.) : 

aerye,’’he soys, “ that as the Eeripatelio system has a CoiiPAKloit, kum-vM-mn (Fr. compfl^^non), a Mn,d_ 
trhden^ .to materialize the mind and its operations, of wooden porch placed orer tlie cutranco to the 
so the Cartesian has a tendency to spiritualize body master's cabin in merohant-Tessels. 

MidItsiin^tieB. One error, common to both systems, CoMPAi«iojr-L.o>onK, a ladder used in men-of-war, 
loads to the first of these eitremes in the way of analogy, by meana of which the officers usoeud to or desoeiid . 
and to the last in the way of reflection. The error 1 from the quarter-deck. 

mean is that we cun know nothing about body or its CojirANT,tK»n’-;><iH-e {Fr.eoi»pff7nie), ttnasaociation 
floalitiesbutasfarasweliavesensationswhiohrescmble of merchants, mechatiics, or other traders, joined 
Uioso qualities. Both systems agreed in this; but, together for ono common interest. In ail niunicipal 
according to their different methods of reasoning, they corporations the meebanics ore united into companies, 
drew very different conclusifins from it; the Pei'ipatetic with prifileges and large immunities bestowed on them 
drawing bis notiona of sensation from the qualities of by royal charter. Their original object was the prjU- 
body, the Cartesian, on the contrary, drawing his tection and advancement of trade. Their powers have 
notions of the qualities of body from his sensations, been considerably rostrieted iu late years. The term 
The way to ovoid both these extremes is to admit the company is more particularly appropriated to tboao 
exiatenco of what we see and feci as a first principle, as largo associations set on foot, for the purpose of carry- 
well as the existence of things whereof we arc con- ing on some iudustrious or commercial undertaking, 
ECious t and to take our notions of the qualities of body Companies, in this sense, are genenally divided into 
from the testimony of our senses witli the f’eripatetiea, two great classes,—regulated companies and joint- 
mid OUT notions of our sensations from the testimony slock companies. In open or regulated companies, 
of oonsciousness with the Cartesians." The philosophy the affairs are managed by directors appointed by the 
of common sense has been ably vindicated by the late members; but there is no joint stock. Any person 
Sfr'WiUiani Hamilton, in one of his notes appended to iiropcrly qualified can bo admitted os a member if ho 
his edition of Keid's works. He maintains that pays a tine and agrees to submit to the regulations of 
theend of all philosophy is truth, and consciousness is the company, and each member trades upon his own 
the inatrument and criterion of its acquisition ; that stock and at his own risk. The regulated companies 
philotaphy ia thus wholly dependent upon conscious- fonnerly existing in this country resenibled the corpo- 
liBSSjthateon.sciousncssiatiibe presumed trustworthy rations of trades, aad were a sort of enlarged mono- 
n&til proved mendacious ; that no attempt to show that poiies. They now exist only in name, and do not 
the data of consciousness are (cither in thcraselves or maintain a monopoly in any bcancti of trade. Exciu- 
thAif neoesaary consequences) mutually contradictory sive, or joint-stock compar les, differ not only from 
has yet sneoeeded j and the presumption in favour of; regulated companies, bui irom private copartnerships. 
Hie truth of eonsciousness, and the possifiiiity of philo- An institution of this tort is ii company, having n cer- 
eophy, hiis therefore never been redargued. “Kature tain amount of capital divided iuto a small or great 
M not'gratuitously to lie assumed to work not only mimboroftTan8ft-nlileslmres,miinBged,forthecommon 
in vain, bat in contradiction of herself; our faculty ! advantage of the shareholders, by a body of directors 
of’Ituowledge ia not without ground to be supposed j chosen by and responsible to them. The Sotith-Sea 
an instrument of illusiun j man, unless the melancljoly Company and the Enst-lndia Company are two of the 
fact be proved, ia not to be held organized for the at-! largest institutions of this kind which have becnorgan- 
tainment, and actuated by the love of truth, only to ized in Great Britain. The former arose out of the 
become fhe dupe and victim of a perfidious creator." inability of the government to pay the Bailors of the 
Hamilton. voyal navy during the long war with France in the 

CoKMon Time, in Mus. (iVeeTuiE.) reign of Queen Anne. The tickets with which the 

Ooltuoirs, Hocsk or. {See 'Pakliamest.) suirors were paid fell into the hands of usurers, and the 

iCOMMOirWEALTH. (.%e ilErUBllC.) nation foumi itself indebted £9,471,821, and no means 

CoMuonWEAniB or Estoeawi), kom'-non-welfh, was provided for p.ayinj{ it by parliament. The chancellor 
that form of government established in England on I of the Exchequer, liarley, afterwards earl of Oxford, 
the death pf , Charles 1. in 1649, and which existed | proposed a scheme by which he allowed the proprietors 
during thtr&ptectorate of OUver Cromwell and his of those debts 6 per cent, per annum, and incorporated 
son KichujH&til the abdication of the latter and the Ibein for the purpose of carrying on a trade to the 
reslbratfonH|P'>monBrcby again in the person of South Sen. The fatal South-Sea bubble scheme was 
<!>harlC8 il;l^fl659. projected in 1720, and was executed upon the statute 

>C(HiilIlNS, hma'-eiune, in Erance, is a subordinate fiGeorge I., wherein it was declared that the company 
territorial subdivision of the country, less HiaU a can- might redeem all or any of the redeeiUabls nation^ 
ton.'and oprresponding in some measure to nn English dents. Its pretence was that of raising a fund for 
iiarish; Aeominune includes sometimes a single tbvvn, carrying on a trade to the South Sea,and pnrclutsing 
and sometimes several villages, and each has a mayor annuities, &o., paid to the other companies. 1‘roposals 
and a communal municipality. There are upwards of showing the advantages of the desi^ were printod *113 
. 37,6(10oommunes in France, circulated. The sum necessaiy tor. (nttrying it bn, 

kom-mu'-ne-leai-tinff, in Theol., is togetlier with the profits that were to arise fnwb it, 
the act (ff receiving the sacrament of the Eucharist, was divided into shares, to be purchased hy persons 
i#se EnuMASlst.) . disposed to adventure therein. The direotors gave out 

CoHKtrHzoir, kom-mu'-^eton (Lat. oemei«nto, mutual that overv £100 wouldr yield £60 par annum; which 
participation}, in a general sense, denotes fellowship occasioned such a rapid rise in stock that a £100 sbare 
nr intercourse between two or more persons. In sold for £800. In three mbnlhs* tone it foM toJElSO, 
Theol in k Mowiriiip with «ii( jwrticulsr church j and and an iinin«Me nuinber of persoHB wWruined. Pear* 
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fjaiac9iie»<ifwt^tchedne»»A&ddisMfi9reattlte^iii»daII Inttitutlmy sueli'^v tlie Bn^tdE aT 

tii dkeotom were gererely ilned^ ft&d lomy )o»t w\t rsuwii^cevmp6na68,ibo.) v^Jimtfae pp«rfti(ohi’-irfA )0a[ii* 
4mtU« T>ii» 4 id aot* liowflr, iBtorfwe wHIJ dw^<i l;^y in^«ii8 of i^genta ftotiog uftdor :^ 0 fdWni <ar 

* 1^0 Southr6e^Compftuy,w1ii6b, ill the ye$r 1722, h»d »howd of director#. ^ 

seepitftl of ^,800,000. rln 1748 liie %holo . CoMfiat; Mn.» is the ordiosyy twto 

trediii^ stock'nfascpDverted into JMi sAnuitv stock,to a body of men in the guards, the linoji he 
the oompany neased in eireir reapect to be a trading sennas, under command of a capt^pt^ 
comtnunitv. The East-fndia Company was formed caTaliy 'a aapiain'a conumand is caUed a tcooui Id ^he 


»«d Oompuny of MerobantB of London trading to the of a battei^ of artillerj:, 1^. In fliie »olttiiti«er«,|t!» 
Ka»t Ini*#.'* The charter was exclusiye, piohibiting minimtcta etrCD(^h of a poi^taBy is eitty 
the rest of tho commauity from trading within the rants, and the raan'Miuni, 100. Acoin|iahyisdiTMsdiirUi 
limits of the company, wliich comprised the whole spbdiTisions, and each subdivision mto two Septi^. 
•pace, inoludinB both land and sea, between Cape Horn A sergeant and corporal are allowed to each sebQtmi 
the Cape orUo()d Hope, Ships wers soon sent out end s fifth sergeant acts as captain’s coyeringiser^ant. 
by the coiojiany to Sumatra and Java, which returned The first mention made in histary of the di^idh.of. 
with cargoes of calico, silt, indigo, &c.; and about an Hnglisb repiment into companiet ander a baptain, 
1013 they obtained leave from the native rulers to lieutenant, and ensign, is at the battle of St. Quentin, 
•stablish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambay, in 1.157, when the iVench were deteated W theaUii^ 
•ad Gogo. The town of Surat was considered tlie Spanish and English forces. The crew of Avjsssel is 
principal British station in the west of India, till the often called the ship's company, 
acquisition of Bombay. The charter of the company CoBtpxarsoir, kom-p&r'-e'Sun (Fr, eompafai^h in 
was frequently renewed, and their stations and fac- Phil., is the act of carrying the mind from one obyect 
torics inercased in number. The station at Madras to another, in order to discover some rclatippship 
was established in l&iO, that of CalcutU in lltXS, and suhsistihg between them. The rcsidt of oomparispa 
that of Bombay in IfiC.l. By a statute of Charles U. is a judgment. 

they were empowered to roalco war and peace on the CoMPABJeoir, in Rhet., is a figure of speech fre- 
native princes. Olid for nearly two hundred years they quently employed for tho ornament of eomipositio&j 
tooV advantage of thi.s privilege. A new East-Iiidia and, when properly introduced, it udds much to Abe 
Company was formed in lf>U8, to whom tho crown, beauty of style. I t consists in viewing two things mtij 
granted a charter, because they ofl'erod a loan of regard to a third, which is common to tliem both. 
iJg.OOO.OOO to the state. The two comjianies could Comparisons are of various hinds; bat they may be 
not agree, so they amiilgaraatcd, and formed one all arranged into one or other of two classes, imeording 
company, under an act of parliament passed in us they are addressed to the understanding.with»view 
1703. As long ns tho company existed, the con- to instruct, or to the heart, with a view to please. The 
stitution, as then formed, remained almost tho same, latter of these purposes is accomplishea in vanCiqs 
Every, shareholder who held £500 of the company’s ways:—(1) By suggesting some unusaalresemhlance 
stoch biKiame a member of the Court of Proprietors, or contrast; (3) by setting an object in the stpeihgi^st 
This court chose from their number twenly-four direc. light; (3) by associating an object with t^Cw 
tors, ew'h of whom held not less than B2,()00 of the are agreeable; (4) by elevating an object; wild (5). )^ 
stock. Tho Board of Control, which was afterwards depressing it. The great pleasure hi the atf of 
formed, had reference to tlio alTuira of Indian govern- parison lies in discovering likenesses between thin^^ of: 


meat. The members of tho East-India Company were, diflereiit species, and where we would hot, at wihS 
properly speaking, merchants exporting home pro- glance, expect a resemblance. Hence the otyCC^; 
auoc and importing silk, calico, diamonds, spices, Ac., compared should not bear too near and obvionb a re> 
from thence. Gradually, they began to interfere in aemblance to each other. Tfeither Ought compamcitM. 
the quarrels of native princes, and, in time, began to tobefoundedonlikcnesses that are too faint orffhAote, 
gain an iiiQiieiice which amounted to sovereign power nor to be carried beyond certain bona4s. 
over vast portions of territory. From tliis period they Compabison, in Gram-, is the inoahs ^ whit^'is 
could not obtain a renewal of tlieir charter without a denoted the degree in which the quality expreased 
loan to government, and in 1936 their trading privi- by an adjective is possessed by the substantive with; 
leges were taken away. Their dividends had to be which it is coupled. There are three degrees of corn- 
paid by means of tuxes levied on tho peofile of India, parison,—the positive, comparative, and superlative. 
Tlie wars that have occurred since that time have been The positive expresses the quality simply, Without 
waged by this eountry as a notion, and not by the any comparison; as good, wise, pradent; and, hsbce, 
company. The last charter would have remained in some do not consider this as a degree of comparUoit,; 
force until 1373, had it not been for the Sepoy rebel- The comparative expresses that theqnaUtyis possessed 
lion in 1837. JS'otwithstauding a vigorous resistance, in a lugher degree by that object than another ; .as, 
the company were then compelled to give up their John is taller than James. The superlativo expresses 
powers, and it was resolved that the management of tho possession of tho quality in the highest degree, or 
India should he concentrated iu the hands of the in a higher degree than it is possessed by a number of 

others: as, Solomon was the wisest man; James is the 


the purpo^ of receiving and paying dividends. The flection or change on the word itself, as wise, wiser, 
Hudson's Bay Company is another institution of the wisest; or by the addition of a word, as pthdent, mrarh 
same kind, but; suiaUcr. -... ... —j...,. -. .... - 


. - They received their char- prudent, most prudent. In many cases, either form 

ter 111 1070, lor the exclusive right to trade in may be adopted; but where tlie frirtier Would prddaee 
the vast territories whicli surround Hudson's Bay. a harsh word, or one diflicult to be pronounced, the 
They erected several forts on the western side of the latter mode is adopted. Adverbs are compared in the 

bay, wbvcu were taken and destroyed by tho French in samo way as adjectives. 

1782. For a considerable period, this company ciwried Comcass, kum'-piis (Fr. compos).—This instraraenti 
on a lucrative trade in the skins and furs of animals, generally' known as the mariner's compass, consists, in 
whidi were found m great abundance in these dMiibts, its simplest form, of a small box, in the bottom of 
and were of much finer quality than those foutill^KwBS which is placed a card with a diagram printed oo it, 
ywtheriy countries. On the formation of thAS'd^h- similar to that in the accompanying iUuatration, Ex* 
west'Gompan'yf they met with serious rivals ; and setly in the centre of the card a ilae steel piais iii- 


when Lord Selkirk became a partner in the Hudson's serted, and upon this a light bar of eteel, called the 
Bay Company, many socnee of Violent and sangiiioary needle, is balanced. This needle, when magnetised i. 
contest took pli^ between the servants of the two andsuspended onthepoint ofthepin, has theprop®^ 


parties. In i821 these diai^ates were settled by a of turning its ends towards the north and south,'vkiyr 
coalition of the two companies, and the exteaBivefnr Sng slightly from a line drawn duo nofthandsottthbf * 


tmtle was carried on with theirrmited capital. At the deolmation either towards tie east or west, wjgiyi 
present time, the name of company is espressly gtveu differs in extentst d^frenttimes, •ndto sach 


tISK OF 


OoBBpaag 


pnifqi'm eviny ifo'Hais spuoeoftweB^'ifoar 
'b««n« (Sm.Iuscije-. 

.irmoit,) ' ■Ift^thS' car<j,. :tla> circle 

MpreeiNcts tliC'liariKan, wimI the tiersoii haii% the eeai^ 
pu» mnst Mft^iie himeetf to he etending within it. 
The eiroan^n^oe ie ditided into thirtjr-twd 

portions Httes direrf'ing from the centre, 
edhtd points or rhombs. «o^ marked S'. S. 
M^Wi. «i« oidhid the dsrdinai pomts. (<8^e OAKsnrA.ii 
P«>jrail.V The north point is diatingnished by ttfieur- 
It trill ’be readily seen, on an inspection of the 
diii|ti«|n,.^sr the notation of the points between any 
tnkohll^^ie oKrdinal points ie managed: thus the point 
Widwjljr between Jf. and W. is called N-W., or north- 
iswti—a ootnlnnation of the letters of the cardinal 
fcdhtU. hot ween which it lies being used to denote it; 
idiht'between N.W. and If. is called N.If.W., or north- 
■n**h-«est; and that between K. and If .Jf.W., Iff.-W., 



HABItrXIi S COUFASS. 

niB.b W. as it U nsnally written; meaningnorth by 
iditti it may be remarked that ahotiever a hyphen or 
coanectitg iimrk is used birtwccn any two letters iu the 
dhagram, the word “by" must bo expressed when 
rending the points of the compass ; and it wiU be seen 
that the points which lie on cither side of the cardinal 
pnintSy and the points that are midway between these, 
loswt bo read in this way. The an gular distance be- 
tiiliititf lliiy two points is 11° IS', as the horizon is divided 
iiio 380", and each snaee lietwcen the rhumbs is con- 
nguinrntlj represeotea by S6tJ“ divided by 32. Ditrerent 
hhapes hare been adopted for the needle at various 
tmMj but it seems to be now acknowledged that it 
be 08 light ns possible, and in the shape of a 
wWT 'l&iD prism, placed in such a manner that its 
Bnrrb^eidea are turned upwards and downwards, one 
ilniarda the Oy* of the speotatorand the other towards 
ihe card. It was formerly the custom to make a hole 
in the centre of the flat bar th at was used as the needle 
for thsyeheption of an agato cop, to work on the point 
ftf the pin on which the needle is balauoed ; but it is 
considered better that the needle should have no 

J atioa through its centre, but that a hole of little 
should be drilledintothe lower side of the prism, 
tbit jt inay W suspended on the pin at a point a little 
below its eeptre of gravity, which causes it to possess 
sreater aonsibility, with os mu<;h freedom of action as 
bef^. ‘When the conipass is placed on board ship, it 
M smpended by gimbals {see Gimbals), so that it may 
elmyt be horizontal, whatever may be the jHJsition of 
the-thip. It is inclosed in a box called the binnacle 
<«#* BlMifACt*!. The great requisites in a good corn- 
pins arei 'that the motion of its needle should be steady, 
MweiU as ac^W and sensible, without oscillation, and 
it Ahbpld W so contrived that it may be easily cor- 
jwgtptl when deviation is eauaed by any local attrac- 
tfodtf' jtf a«y attempts have been made to correct dis- 
tnyidleeS tHtiSing frdni local causes, chiefly irom the 
inmitMd la the eonstraction of vessels, by surround- 
att tbe eomprBSB With bars of soft iron or magnets, that 
^ •ttxacl the needle in a contrary direction to that 
ioi vridoh it ie tfrkwB by the metal on b fiord, and so 
«B«foteWwJt and neutralize it# effects. The methods 
«l»Mted by Piofh«.or Airey, taie Astronomer Eoyal, 
•bS Jir, ©ray of laverpool, ardteonsidered the best; 

S:t2 
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but ties oorreotion of local attraction soahia, undeas w# - 
eiraninstatieeB, to b» attended with oehiiuifornbib^^^^d^ 
ctdty andiuncertaiuty,. In the i»yal aavy, when 
passes have been placed on boara a veasel, they .atiW 
corrected, for thainfiiieBoe oflocalattrtHitioniliywh*^ 
is termed “swinging" the ship. The shipla nsiad in 
broQght round to every point of the oompasa eU(!eeiii> 
Sively, and the differences in: the bearings, indicated ' 
by tfte conipass on board and an msiinuth compoM Oil 
sWe, under the charge of on intelligent offlcmv.Kt* 
carefully noted and registered. The results thus ebv 
tained form what is called a correcting card foy the 
vessel in questioa. The Chinese assert that the mari* 
ner’s compass was invented by the emperor Bonan^ 
ti, about 2634 n.o., and that it was then used to enable 
them to direct their course to any distant point Oil 
land. The sailors wlio navigated the Indian Ocean and 
Eastern seas w'ero well acquainted with its use in the 
3rd century after the Christian era, when it was quit* 
unknown in EuropCjWhere it is said to have been hi* 
trodneed by hfarco Polo on his return from his travcin 
in the East, about 1260. Flavio Giqja, a Keapolitmt 
sailor, effected considerable itnprovemeuts in it, and 
brought it into the form in whicii wehow have it about 
13(Kl. ’ Columbus is said to have diacoverod the varia» 
tion of the compass in 1492; but this is considered to 
bo doubtful. The inclination or dip of the needle (»«s 
bfEKSLii, DiPFiita) was found out by Robert H urmsuit 
of Wapping, in 1576. 

CoMFASs, in Mus., a term used to express the extent 
of notes or aoiiuds comprehended by suy voice at 
instrument. 

CoMFASS, AzilirTH.—This instrument is a compass 
used at sea to flud the magnetic azimuth {tee Azi-. 
mcih) of the sun or any other heavenly body. It re¬ 
sembles the ordinarv niariiier's compass in form uid 
general principles; but the cireumference of the ex¬ 
terior circle ot the diagram on the card is divided into 
degrees, and a ring is fitted to the top of the box, on 
which two sights are fixed in a vertical position, exactly 
opposite to each other, with a longitudinai slit in each, 
through which ati observation of any ohject can b* 
taken. The needle shows the hearing of the ohjeet 
towards which the sights are directed, witli regard to 
the magnetic pole, and the angular distance thus ob¬ 
tained is its azimuth. 

(JoMF vss or Voicisa iir Choecsks.—V oices arc of 
dill'erent kinds; viz. the roprono, or #reife,lhe cmtraHo, 
the tenor, and the The first of these is in extent 

«*>-eqiialwithtbe tenor, but is in pitch an octave higher. 
Tiie soprano parts arc often written in tho C clef, on 
the bottom line of the Etaff. The extent of the oon- 
iralto is about the same as the bass, but an octavo 
higher; that of the tenor the same as tlie soprano, hut 
an octave low.-r; and tliat of the liana the same as the 
contralto, aiso an octavo lower. Voices, if compelled 
to sing above theirmedium note, soon become fatigued, 
and finish by screaming; again, if re.quired to sing 
bclcw the medium of the voice, they nro deflcieiit in 
power, and render the harmony feeble and indistinct. 

CoMFASSiis, kam'-pile-tee, mathomatical instruments 
priueipally used for drawing circles, area of oirelea, 
ellipsea, Sic., and for measuring and transferring dis¬ 
tances. There are many kinds of these instrumental 
known as common compasses or dividers, hair com¬ 
passes, triangiilar compasses, proportional oonipasaea, 
iKiam compasses, and calliper compasses. (iSes Oa- 
LiBBE.) The common compasses consist of two pointed 
legs, connected by a pivot-joint: the lower part of one 
leg is generally movable, U> admit of the sabatitutioa 
of a drawing-pen or pe,neil. Triangular oompiissei) have 
throe legs woriring on two pivots; so that the distances 
between the three poiuts of any triangle can be measured 
at once and transferred. Proportional compasses oon- 
sist'di^wo legs, pointed at either end. fastened together 
by AlwtBping screw, and presenting the form of the 
letter X when open. The length of tlie legs eon be . 
regiilated by means of a scale engraved on the eide, 
and set to measure and transfer distances ia any de¬ 
sired proportion. The beam compaea is a bar oii whiett. 
two sliding sockets travel that con be fixed at pleasttfei 
and are provided with pen, pencil, and steid poitita, 
They are used for laeasuriag long distatieea, and 4 b-. 
scribing the arcs Of large circles m the prqjeetioas of 
maps. 
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CoMMiWiOir, ^Idrt. wwyefjMo* {tom 

mwMto, I rtFCTe *fter wanetliiiig in oom^y or to- 
ce£b«r),ii tbe act of MeUac or cndeaTOoring to gam 
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•tkd that lead# the parehawr to aeek the beet »rt)do_be 
oMat the loweat price, and the proanow to furnwh the 
b«N;.ae«cle at the lowest priee. flccsaliats, and otljers 
fg&orftBt prinoipleB of political economy* baTc 

Ui^imed vehemently against competition, and charged 
iwon itaU tbe economical evils that at present exist. 
llWe are, doubtless, evils oonnooted with competition; 
bnt it is not the less oartain that it prevents evils that 
are much greater. " Instead of looking,” says J. S. 
Mill, “upon competition as the baneful and anti-social 
principle which it is held to be by the geoerality of 
sodalists, I conceive that, even in the present state of 
•oeietf and industry, every restriction of it is an evil, 
smd every extension of rt, even if for the time in¬ 
juriously affecting some class of labourers, is always 
an ultimate good. To be protected against competi- 
tion, is to be protected in idleness, in mental dulness; 
to be saved the necessity of being as active and as in- 
teUigrotaa other people."—"It is the common error 
of socialists to overlook the natural indolence of man¬ 
kind,—their tendency to be passive, to be the slaves of 
habit, to persist indefinitely in a course once chosen, 
liet them once attain any state of existence Wliich they 
consider tolerable, and the danger to be apprehended 
is that they will thenceforth stagnate,—will not exert 
thomaelrcs to improve, and, by letting their facuUica 
rest, will lose even the energy required to preserve 
them from deterioration.”— {Frinciple$ of FoUticaX 
Xtianomy.) VVherever competition is not, monopoly 
exists, and monopoly, in all its forms, is the taxation 
of the industrious for the support of indolencel if not 
of rapacily. With the exception of competition among 
labourers, all other competition is for the benefit of 
the labourers, by cheapening the articles they con¬ 
sume ; and even in the labour-market, it is a source, 
pot of low, hut of high wages, wherever tlie compe¬ 
tition/or labonr exceeds the ooiupetitiou c/labour. 
Xt never could be a cause of low wages, save by the 
overstocking of the laI:>our-raarket. On the establish- 
inent of the yreneh provisional government of 1848, 
an attempt was made to do away with the natural 
•yatem of competition among workmen, and to re- 
mnnerate a number of workmen alike. A special ex¬ 
periment was/ried at the Hotel Clichy with a govern- 
ment order for the nuifomis of the ^^aLioual Guard.i, 
Fifteen hundred tailors were assembled, and were al¬ 
lowed two francs a day assubsislence-money while they j 
worked, and the balance between tlie sum paid and 
What the work would have cost had it been executed 
by an army contractor, was to have been equalJv di- 
Tidod among them afterwards. It was found, how¬ 
ever, when the day of reckoning came, that not only 
was there no balaTioe to be paid, but tliat there was 
an actual loss, and that the two francs a day of sub¬ 
sistence-money, the lowest rate of wages paid to 
tailors under the competitive system, had overpaid 
the,m for the work actually done. Their energies, un¬ 
excited by the spirit of competition, relaxed when each 
man found that the proceeds of bis increased exertions 
WCTenot to bo received by biraself alone, but to be dis¬ 
tributed over the whole body of his fellow-workinou; 
and even the thought of "lilierty, equality, and fra¬ 
ternity," was insuuicient to iuoi'to them. (A'es S<j- 
CUttSXf.) 

CournsxiO'K, eom-pUk>-»hun (hat. eotuplecto, I com¬ 
prise), a term employed to sigtiify the colour of the 
face and skin, althongh projjerly it means the tem- 
pBrament, and natural disposition of the body. Por- 
merly, the human skin was supposed to consist of 
only two parts,—the cuticle, or eiiidermis, and the cutis, 
or real skin; hut Malpighi showed that between these 
two was a soft gelatinous cellular texture, which he 
disringuished by ue title rett mucosum. On this disco- 


.(derioiu Of difilsrent ooIdwcs obsecwed wawiUBAr 
mankind, Ifr. Hunter gives the following 

under the Bne, and the tuhwitaitto of'Hew •: 
Gttiaea and Hew Holland. Swarthy,—the llhora &■ 
the nortbem parts of dfrioa, and the Kot^totaip ^' 
southern parts. Copper-ooloured,—the Hw^Indiant, 
Eed-oolonredi—the American Indians. BrowiNidloSKrilL ■ 
—the Tartars, Persians, Arabs, kfidaBna on the XCjMh» 
terranean coast, and Obineae. Brownub,-^itoirilia> ’ 
bitasts of Bouthem Purope, Sicilians, Spaptwede, wnd : 
also the Abyesinians in Ai'rica. The Totks, fiamoMteii' 
and Laplanders, are also browokfa. HWite^-^oaf of 
the European nations, inclnding the Swedes, Hsate^ 
English, OermsuB, Foies, Ac., together with tl» ihhjk i . 
bitants of tlie islands in the Facifio Ocean. 

Co)(i>j.inxK8i4ir Foltci. 01 , kow-piurfeiwiFwSft, it 
the name given to an edition of the Holy Seriptiuet 
pubh'shed in 1522 at Alcala de Henares (the aaeie&t 
Compliitum) at the expense of CwrdinaiHimenes, The 
first four volumes, ooinprise the Old Testament, in 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in three distinct eotienns, 
the Chaldee paraphrase being at the bhtto.ni of the 
page, with a Latin interpretation; tlie fifth Tolnnle 
contains the Hew Testament in Greek, with tisa Xiatitt 
Vulgate and interpretations of the Hebrew, C^de«^ 
and Greek names. The sixth volume is fflled wUk 
various critical tracts. Only six hundred Cbpieg of this 
edition were thrown off, and the work ia soaree arid 
expensive. 

CoMFos, or Ho* Compos, Maims. (jSSrs Iwaaimw.} 

CoMFosxa, kom-po'-zer, literally) a practioal rawsicu- 
author, or, mother words, one who invents or own- 
poses new music according to the estabbsbed eules Of 
science, and who studies harmony and melody aa eon- 
iiected with effect in composition, independently of tka 
laws of acoasticB, or the philosophy of sound. A ooitt- 
poser must not be confounded with a thtoreHcoi mnaipal 
author, whose business it is to speculate in aoDuaiics, 
and write on the laws of harmony and mdody, Imt 
not to iuterfero with their practical application in ooop- 
position. 

CoStvoBiTJC, Jkom-noa'-e-fe (Lat.cojnpoflo, cofliporifaia, 

I put together), in Bot., a nat. oru. of dicot/Fedonoiw. 
plants, in the sub-class Cbrei/i/lorir. It is one Of the 
largest and most important orders in the vegetahld 
kingdom, and its members are to be met wiw in all 
parts of the world. In northern regions the {dasda 
ore generally herbaceous, but'in warm climates tk% 
sometimes become shrubby, or oven arhorescept. The 
following botanical characters clearly define thia gtwat 
order:—The leaves are alternate, or opposite, and 
without stipules; usually simple, but often muc^ 
divided. The flowers, which are termed Jlort^, 
are hermaphrodite, or unisexual, are collected ia 
dense heads or capiiula, each collection of flqrate’ 
being on a common receptacle, and surrounded by an 
invorucre. The separate florets are also fregAontly 
furnished with scale-like bractlets, termed pete® <it&e 
recepiafle. The calyx is superior, closely adhering to 
the ovary, its limb being entirely abortive, or meak- 
branouSf'or pappose. The corolla is monopetalona, . 
tubular, superior, and usually deciduous ; it isligulate 
(strap-shaped), bilabiate (two-lipiMd), or fimhai- 
shaped; in the latter case, four or five-toothed. The 
stameui) are five in number, rarely four, and at^kn- 
serted upon the corolla; tlie filaments are either 
distinct or monadelphous, and the anthers are united 
into a tube. The ovary is inferior and one-ceUed, with 
a single erect ovule. The style is simple, undivided 
helow' and bifid above; the stigmas are placed upon 
the inner surfaces of the two divisions. The fruit, 
termed a cypsela, is dry, indebiscent, one-callcd, and 
crowned with Iho limb of the calyx, which is often 
pappose. Thoseedissolitarj, erect, and exalhumiaons. 
The order has been subdivhfed by He Candolle into the 
following sub-orders:—1. Xaiali/Ior®,—florets tuhalae 
or ligulate, either perfect, unisexual, or neuter; ^en 


disringuished by ue title rele mucosum. On this disco- 
that anati^ist offered a suggestion as to the colour 
ef uegioea. The* rete mticosum is of very different 
«Monr in different nations; and the difference of its 
oohmr corrosfionds so exactiir with the difference of 
fheir oomplexions, that there can be littlo doubt that it 
^ pruuiipalaeat of Hie colour of the kuinsu com-; 
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Liguliflora !,—^florets all ligulate and petfeirt. Thn&it 
of these Bub-ordors includes the sections CeryeieffinW 
and Cj/naroeepkalai, propntod by Jussieu s the leal 
corresponds to the CWemweei* of the same iroter. 
Ktots beilonging to the sub-order Twtili^tofw abonad., 




Comiu7«lte tJondle* 
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piliKsinaJlj Ia bot elimatfft; Tnejr «re vem»rk«H« for 
t<hoir; j)>HtMe» tonic, u uoniatie propertiM. <iS'e« 
Amsmto, AXTXSiRlit, AimOA.) A few are U«ed for 
t)yeinf)[, {^r CaIOAucds.) Soma ate oaitirated as 
esottlant vegetaUea, as fha atfi^ikolsi mi eor^oQU. {See 
tkeaa words.) The.iiafttafMatc/ are almost confined to 
f^ Oatrt^t^pieal pi^ or Bonth A They do 

not IfittSlish many - ntefUi Brodncts, IKie Ziiguliftorte 
are most abundsist iii cold and temperate climates. 
Their chief eharaeteristic is the presence of h milky, 
bitter, Mtrmgen^ or norcotio juice, which possesses 
aUerittivie, AHirelie, aperient, or narcotic properties, 
f^e’imots of some are esculent, and others, by ciilti- 
vathni with diminished light, hecome edible as salads. 
{See Ctososmt, XiAOTucA, Tasaxacuu:.) 

Coicro$lT« GAKbUKS, kom'-pm-ite, a name applied 
to candles "made of different mixtures of ordinary 
tallow end stearlne. They are less hard ocoordinf; to 
the amount of tallow they contain. 

CotirosrcK NnstuBU, m Arith., is one which can be 
ditided by some other number greater than 1, in oppo¬ 
sition to a prhue number, which cannot be thus divided. 
Thus 1!2,15, and 27 are composite numbers -, whilst 11, 
are not composite. 

CoxFosiTS Onnsit. (See AncHiTKCTUEK.) 

OoWrosiTiOK, kom~po-sltk'~svn (Lat. eompontiv),\xi 
a general sense, islho actof forming a whole or inte¬ 
gral of various dissimilar parts, and is also applied 
to the body or compound thns formed. In I,it. it is 
the art of forming aod oombioing •deus, and clothing 
them with language suitable to the nature of the sub- 
jeot. In Log. it is n metliod of reasoning in which wo 
prooesid by {^hering together a number of ideas, and 
combine them into one system, otherwise called syn¬ 
thesis. In Gram, it is the joining of two words to¬ 
gether, or prefixing a particle to a word, to augment, 
diminish, or change its sigiviftcation. 

Coii(rosmo3r denotes the art of producing new 
mnsic according to the established rules of harmony 
and modulation, and of arranging musical sounds into 
airsand songs, &c., eilhcr for the voice or instruments. 
Composition includes melody, <>r the art of making a 
aingte part, and hnriwony, or that of disposing and 
ooneerting several single parts together, so that they 
may form one agreeable whole. As the musical scale 
consists only of twelve sounds, a careless observer might 
imagine that all the possible oombinalioiis of tliose 
iwelve sounds would in time be exhausted, and tlius 
bring composition to an end. It is not so, however, 
for wmae twelvD sounds will admit, by mere combina- 
. Ubn, of 141 different sueeessions, and eaoli of these 
eomhiuatioDS may be again varied by length, rapidity, 

. force, and itaecote, so us to admi t of the construo- 
. 'tionofmany million of tones thus, no end cun lie found 
^ or any excuse mode for wearisome 

iBDimtOBy. 

‘ CoxitrdsiroK. {See Pbiwtxkg. ) 

GOKI’OST, (See Manukbs.) , 

Cowronsi) Ihtiskest. (See iKirnnst.) 

CoMFOCifD 1{a»ici.eh, kom’-poand (Lat, eompono), 
in’ Chem., certain combinations of elements which 
behave towards acids and base.s in the same manner as 
the eletnentary bodies. Cyanogen, for instance, which 
it,a Compound of carbon ana nitrogen, forms com¬ 
pounds with the metals in the same manner as oxygen 
or chlmrine; and ethyl, which is a compound of carbon 
and hydrogen, acts towards the acids in a similar, 
manner to iron or lead, forming salts in a precisely 
parallel way. (^he Organic Raj>ict.Bs.) 

'GO’ifrBXtiBBNStON', kom-pre~hen'-ehun (Lat. compre- 
Aettsie), ill Phil., is that act of the mind whereby it 
apprehends or knows any object presented to it on all 
the aides on which it is capable of being apprehended 
orhnown... , , ■, 

'OoppsKKBirtiioM', in English Church Hist., ia the 
msme of a scheme proposed on several occasions for 
relmiing the terms of, conformity, and admitting dis- 
miitecs into commanity with the Church. It was 
pnopOsed by Bridginan end Sir Matthew Hale, but 
syitnont success;; and subsequently TiUotson andBtll- 
Kni^eet attempted it p but tbe btabops refused their 
assent. ' The seheme was revived again after the Itevo- 
;riiMion, hot vrithont enecess, and at length tlie Act of 
.‘ijeilemitlou was passed. (iSee TorJtBAtiosf.) 
0’fyiMnxoia^, (Sis«CoNT«on.Bs.),' 

' AdiC' 


Coir, is a Latin intepareble p^poi^ioii, whiclv • 
Bttbebeginningofwords,stgniileisanion.: aseosieeHrw, 
a running togeU^. In M^.,1t'S(^niiles with} 
cfffetfo, with tenderuMs. 

CpHCAiBNAitow, ibn-Itff-sowi^-shHn (Let.), ia ; 

denotes the cobneetion that exists between a nawibsv , 
of things linked together or d^ndent on eaidnotheri, 

CoKCATB, to»'-baie (Lat. oimcmias).A <h»ee bt 
enrfaae is said to be ooncave on the side p&v-whioU 
straight lines drawn from point to point in ft fall 
between the curve or euriiioe and the spectator ; that 
side ia convex on winch the curve or surfaee&llS be¬ 
tween the lines and the spectator. Tims the mnm 
surface of a hollow sphere is concave, while the outer 
surface is convex. (,"?« Lbbb.) 

CoscATO-CoNCATB, or I)omt.it OoNCAVB.—Terms 
applied to lenses which are concave on both sides; 
when one aide ia plane and the other concave, the lens ' 
is said to he plano-concave. y 

CoNCAVo-CoNVBX, Or MES-lsctis, o Icns bsviBg oi» 
side concave and the other convex. When one side it 
plane and the other convex, the leas is said to be tdanOA' 
convex; and if both sides are convex, it is a double 
convex. 

CoKCEAbWIiNT OP niRTH. (.S>e InPANTICIDU.) _ 

CoNC’Ki'Tiow, kott-eep'-eknrt (hat.eonceptie), in Phil., 
is tbe simple apprehension or perecption that we have 
of any object, without proceeaiug to aflirm or detyr 
anything regarding it. 

CoNCBPIION, liniACflATK. {See I»X(ACIII,AXh 
CONCKPTIOB.) 

CoNcwPTioN OP OcB Laiit, Ncns OP XHB Okuk* 
OP. a religious order of nuns, founded by Beatrix rte 
Byiva, sister of tlames, Unit count of Portalegro, in 
Portugal. Pope Innocent Vill. confirmed tbe order 
in 1489, nnd granted them permission to follow thernls 
of the Cistercians. After the deatli of Beatrix, they 
were placed under the direction of the Prunciscons, 
as the most zealous defenders of tiie immaculate con¬ 
ception, and, at the same time, they were required to 
follow the rule of St. Clara, Their dress consiats of a 
white gown, blue mantle, and scapulary, on which is an 
image of the Virgin. 

CoNCKBT, kon'-eert fital. conetrinre), a musical en- 
tcrtaiumoiit, in which a number of ruusiejans, both 
vocal and instrumental, miito in the exercise of 
their various talents. Ooncerts sometimes consist of 
vocal music only. These arc distinguished by the name 
of vocal concerts. 

CosJCEKTiNA, kon-ger-ief-na, a kind of musical 
wind instrument, patented by Professor Wheatstone in 
1629, which is said to bear a greater resemblance to 
the human voice than any other yet invented. A bad 
opinion has been formed of this'instrument by many 
people in consequence of tlicir having mistaken for it 
the Bo-callcd German conoertiiia. which is indeed only 
an improved accordion, shaped like a conoertina. The 
real, or, as it is called, the English concertina, is both 
constructed and ilugered in a totally different manner, 
and altliougii the sounds are jiroduced on the same 
principle as those of the accordion, there ia no more 
•similarity between them in performance than there is 
between a common whistle and a German Aute, This 
instrument has a compass of tlireo octavifes and a half, 
and posses.ses not only achromatic, but, an enbarmemic 
scale, it having two separate tones. Prom this fact, as 
well us from the Aexibility of the bellows, the chorda 
are lietter in tnne than in most other instruments of a 
Axed soniid. Its capabilities are such that the most 
complex harmonies, as well as the most diffienlt vioUn , 
or Auto music, can be played upon it. It also possesses 
the great advantage of being learnt in a very short 
tiiiiel Tbe beat instruction-hooks for this instrument 
are, perhaps, those by Giullo Begoiidi, Professor 
Wheatstone, and C. Conic. 

C'onoairBBA, kou-k^P-e^ra (Lat. eondha, a shellx 
fero, I bear), the scientific name given to certain bj* 
valve shells, whose Inhabitants are susceptible of np 
other inipresaions save those of immediate contact. 
The three erdera into which this family is divided are: 
tlie .BracAtopiHfa, ZHuiyariVi, aod AfeSowyorto. 

CoMCHOin, kon'-koU (Gr. kont^oe, a sheH),' the 
name of a Curve invented Hieomedes. It waS ntlicll 
used by the aueientsin the Obnstruction Of solid pro¬ 
blems, It bad for its tweets the triseciioA of nn 






Oonic}>:0&d«l3. 


Oonoobioat* 


lb« cAastruotioB'of t «[0 aoomrtnoM weows belwMn 
two gvtm lioes, and tbo doubUn* of tbo onM. 
oliaoraoUr tba onrvo »aay bo et«i}i5 aeoorm^ ond » 
often used inarohitootnre ns e bounonty-^e of tbe 
lf«t»enl«eet(onofwluin»o. - ' ■ . , 

^ovoBoXDAXii (Xttto BO«cAai •»eil $ pt* 

oWoo.fonn). in Min., a term »wJied to that peouhar 
fmoturo of stones and mraerais wbich exhibits eonver 
4md CQiiCftvfi iurruces* Flint, oannel cottl, ginss, 
iaro eiitiBple® of substanceB possessing a conoUoi^ 
ix^.taro* 

OoncnonooT. (Ses Mot-i.ubca.) , , ,, 

CioscifriVB. kon'-klmv (Lat., a private room), is the 
nsraO Risen to the assembly of cardinals, met together 
for the purpose of electing a pope, and it is also applied 
to the plaoe in which they meet for that purpose. The 
cpflelnve is usually held in the "Vatican, where on the 
day after the funeral of the deceased pontill, they all 
assemble, and, after the regulations that relate to 
the conclave have been read, they are locked up in 
separate apartments, and kept understrict surveillance 
until the election has taken place. They meet once a 
day in the chapel of the palace, when a scrutiny is 
made of their votes, and this is repeated every day 
until at least two-thirda of the votes ore in favour of 
one iudividnal, who is then considered as duly elected 
to the pontifical chair. ConeUtvist is a spiritual or 
BOenlar attendant on a cardinal during a conclave. Each 
oardinal has one such attendant, who lias to take a 
vow of inviolable silence, and is not allowed to leave 
till the business is over, except on the ground of 
dangerous illness. 

' Con ci.nsio.v, ioii-Wtt'-jt/ma (Lat. conelutio), in log., 
Is that proposition which is iiii'crred from certain pre- 
cedingpropositioiis, called the premises of an argument. 

CoNCOBD, kon’-kord (Lat, concordia, Fr. coucorde), 
in Mus., is the union of one or more musical sminds, 
which, by harmonizing and agreeing togetlicr, produce i 
an agreeable effect upon the ear. When any two single 
sunuds bear so much relation to one oiiother that, on 
being sounded together, tlicy make a compound sound, 
that relation is cuilecl euneord. Concords are of tw o kinds, 
peri'eotand imperrect. I'erfect concordsconsistofthe 
fifth and eighth, andimpcrfect concords ofr.be tliird and 
sixth. These last have another ilisf inction,—that of the 
greater and lesser third and sixth. Concords are again 
divided into consonant and dissonant. The conso¬ 
nant concords are the neiyecf mmeorrfs and their deriva¬ 
tives ; every other is dissonant. This term is also often 
Applied to voices or instruments, with respect to their 
tuning; as, for inslauee, we say, •'Tliat instrument is 
not in eoncord," or not “in tune." “ Those voices do 
not harmonize and agree." 

ConconsANCE, kon-kor'-dnn> (Lat.), “ is a dictionary 
or index of aU the important words in the Bible alpba- 
betically arranged, for the purpose of iiiidiug passages, 
and of conipariug llie various sigriifieatious of words." 
Tlie importance of a work of this kind was early per¬ 
ceived ; and the first work of the kind in any language 
vraa the {•oncordaiice of Hugo do St, Caro, about the 
middle of t he 13tli century. By far l lie most complete 
and valuable coiicordanee to tbe English Bible is that 
by Alexaiidet Cruden, tlie first edition of which was 
published in itto, 17i)7, and wliicli bos since passed 
through numerous editions. Perhaps the best concor¬ 
dance to the Hebrew text is that ol J. Eiivst, entitled 
‘VConcordautiiB Librornm Sacrorum Veteris Testa- 
inenti Hebraiooe ct Chaldaicse" (Lcipsic, lfiS7-K)), 
The most recent concordance to the Greek New Testa¬ 
ment is that of C. H. Bruder, “ Omnium Vocnm Novi 
Testameuti Gneoi," 4to (Leipsio, 1843). The term 
has idso come to bo applied to works of a similar 
nature, ofotber books ; as the “ Concordance to Sbak- 
speare," by Mrs. Cow den Clarke (London, 1817).—For 
further iuforinatio.i on this aubjeot see Watts’s Uihlio- 
iht!ca JSrUaauifja; Orme'a Idihhiotheca liihlica; Diir- 
liug's Cgclopatlia Bibliographiea; tbe English Cgclo 
padUii art. Cmcordanee, 

CoStCohUAT, (Lat.), is the name given 

toJi formal agreement entered into between the pop^. 
as bead of tM Koman Catholic church, and thetem-' 
poral ruler of a state, regarding ecclesiastical affaire 
stitbitt that state. These usutlly regard the right of 
•ppuinting to vacant sees and benefioee, the right to 
the lAvenaes of vacant sees mid livings, and the bb' 
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taming eettain inwawiitieB for the clergy j ns cxrgitotioa 
from taxation, senulsr jurisdigtion, ko. Tbesedkave 
formed sutfiecte of frequent dispute between tbabopee 
and the several states of Europe, and hare giren enoe* 
siOn to concordats settling the rigbte of each party ut ' 
any {tarUcular state. Most of the concordats faavoWa 
extorted from tike popes, and have been, more or tea, 
euncessioDB of what the church claims as her rights to 
the civil power. One of the most importtot W tbi' 
earlier concordats was that of. Worms, made in H2% 
between Pope CaUxtus II. and the emperor Henry V. 
of Germany, which has since been considered as a 
fiindameutal law as regards the relations betwoen the 
Church and the State in Germany. Sometimes, howw 
ever, tbe popes succeeded in ConoludiDg concordats to 
their advantage; but since the middle of the 18th een> 
tury, the Church has been obliged to resign by con¬ 
cordats many imporrsnt privilegea. One of the most 
remarkable of the later of these was that extorted by 
Napoleon, in ISOl, from Pope Pius VII. By it fhe 
F'rench government obtained the right to appoint tli» 
clergy j the clergy became subject, in civil matters, to 
the temporal power, and allimmunities were abolished. 
But the most remarkable concordat of modern timos 
is that which was entered into between the pope and 
the emperor of Austria in 18SS. By it the papal 
power was widely extended oyer aB the Anstrian do¬ 
minions, and greater privileges conceded to it than had 
ever before been granted by any German sovereign. 
By it not only has the Church aofo power in eoefe- 
siastical matters, independent of the State, but ali inw^ 
stitiitious for educational purposes are nnoer its coo- . 
trol; and it has the power of preventing the dissemtna- ^ 
tion of works of a dangerous character. 

CoHCKBTK, kon'-krete (Lat. concretceve, to grow to¬ 
gether), an artificial conglomerate (tee CoWGLOXXr 
K.VTB) , formed by mixing hydraulic lime, water, sand;, 
and sliiiigie, or screened lialiast, together. Hydraulic 
lime is made from argillaceous limestone, which, when 
tiurnt, absorbs water very slowly, without Bwelling, 
and throws out much heat, (See Lihm.) tn making 
concrete, about one part of lime is used to nine partis 
of shingle, and, as hydraulic mortar hardens veiry 
quickly when the lime has absorbed os much water as 
is necessary for its crystallization, these materials tod 
mixed together lieforo the water is added. Whentho 
whole has been thoroughly mingled, it is pnt, while it: 
is still soft, in the position in v^ich it is required fto: 
the artificial foundations of houses, the piers of’ bridgCSn 
&c., and allowed to harden. Concrete is quite imper-: 
vions to damp, and is therefore well calculated for tbn 
fonndatioiis and floorings of the basements of buildingn 
built on a damp subsoil, the moisture of which would 
soon penetrate through brickwork or flagstoues. 

CoNCKBTB, in Log,, is a term employed in oppositum 
to abstract, and is applied to n notion of an obje^ to 
it exists in nature, invested with all its qiiaUties %nd 
properties. Abstract, on the other hand, is applied to 
a notion of a particular property or quality, or an 
ob ject thought of independently and apart from the ob¬ 
ject itself. Thus, ayusf nun is a concrete notion, but 
yu«fice is an abstract idea. 

CoxcuETiOKB, kon-kre'-thune, in Med., are hard sub¬ 
stances that uccBsionaily make their appetoance in 
diflercnt parts of the human body. (iS're CALCUtVEl.) 

CoNCUlitMiGB, kon-ku'-lin-aij (Lat.Lis the cohabt- 
tatioii of a man with a woman to whom he is not legally 
united by marriage. lu early times this was a sommou 
practice; and men of means had frequently, besides^ 
several wives, a number of cononbines, ns wo read of 
iu the Old Testament. The latter did not enjov »*'« 
same rights as a wife, and could be repudiated and 
dismissed at any time. Both among the Greeks and 
Itowans concubinage was allowed; but.it was not 
legally sanctioned amongst the latter nniil the time of 
Augustus. By the Lex Julia and the Lex Papia Pop- 
pica concubinage was legolty permitted to unniarri^ 
men; but not more than one concubine was allowed, 
and she must be a person of mean descent,—an sctresB 
or the like. The children were npt coneiilered as legi¬ 
timate, but were called natural, and the right: of 
inheritance was very much limited. Wthlhe jiitTp- 
duction of Christianity conenbinago ceased, ana 
Constantine the Great made laws against it. In UU 
Christian countries it it now considered iiniawfiil:f fW : 




OdxKnuHdatt 


CcaxAof 


WK> giving the womim his left hand instead of his and following the estate, and i^n the 
tight. It is a real htairriaBe 80 far as the parties are thereof continnos the estate hy the perihnBSnoe ’tif tfa* 
Iwinnd to eaeh Otbtw ftnr hut the woman cannot condition.—Msmit eondifions are siioh as desMad tO' 
hear the hiubandV iiaine or title, neither can her the heir, with the land granted, Ice.—ooI&ttsraZ 
ehtUdren sttooehd to his property. I'he cotnTnon law of dition is that which is annexed to aoT eoUatM^ act. 
£tannanj permits this kind of marriage to princes and Conditions are likewise ifpimtativt, Wmoh eoaeist of 
Ihs nohmty. . doing; arcafiBS, and consist of not doing. Some at*; 

Ckutpiissrow, koii>ihi*'>*itwN (liat. ooncrutio, a shaking farther Bead to be s’esfncjtBs, for not doing a. tibjing t 
together), in Med., is applied to a violent commotion and some eompulioiy ; as that the lessee shall pay rent. 
Ok abdck oomtnanhiated to the brain, or the whole &c. Also some are stnyle, to do one thing only; tome 
OomuS system, by collision of the body with some et^iarire, to do divers things; and others dij^uactiiM^ 
extarnsl o'bjeet. In its slightest form, a stunning sen- where one thing of several is required to be dcmOi 
eattoa » merely communicated, which passes away in Cokoitional Fna. (S«eJ'».«.) 

a few aiinutes; in its severest form, death rapidly Coitoitionbd, pHUOSorirr 0» raa, Jcon-Sith'-mtif. 

eaehes. ]bi the severer cases the patient becomes im- a phrase introduced by Sir William Hamilton fodenore 
mediately pale and insensible; tbo breathing sometimes the limited region of knowledge open or aoeeesible ^ 
ttf^Oral, but frequently slow end feeble; the pupil the human mind. “The conditionod,’* he says, **ia 
father conttaoted; the pulse nsnslly slow and weak, that which is alone conceivable or cogitable; tto «n- 
hut eometiiiies natnral; the extremities become cold, conditioned, that which is inconoeivable or ihoogitable. 
the secretions are suspended, and there is frequently The conditioned, or thinkahle, lies between two ex* 
nansea and vomiting. In the treatment of concussion tremes, or pedes; and these extremes, or poles, are 
neat eaution is necessary. The patient at first should each of them unconditioned, each of them inooncidv* 
be kept warm in bed till oonsoiousness is restored, able, each of them exclusive or oantradictory of the 
when wine or other stimulants may be cautiously other. Of these two repugnant opposites, tbo one is 
administered, If ho seem to bo sinking, etimulants that of unconditional or absolute limitation; the other, 
ebould be at once bad recourse to; but so long os he that of unconditional or infinite illimitation." the 
remains stationary, no active means should bo cm- iuilulte and the absolute, properly so called, ho holds 
ployed. Here, as in all other serious cases, our object to bo equally inconceivable to us. “ We must faelievs 
IS Bot to supersede the employment of a medical man, iu tbo infinity of (^d; but the iailnito Clod cannot by 
but iheTely to point out the best coarse to be followed us, in the present limitation of our faculties, be com* 
tiU suoh a one can be called. prebended or conceived. A Deity understood would 

CokbekiSatiok, iwi-efe»-sai'-s)iuji(Lot.coa,together; f>e no Deity at all; and it is bliisphemy to say that 
diwwKjr, close), the rendering of u body more compaid. Clod only is us wo are able to think him. to bo. Wo 
denser, or of more specific gravity, by causing its pur- know Clod according to the finitude of our faculties; 
tlclcs to oojno into closer contact. The term is usually but wo believe much that wo aro incompetent to 
•pplied to the process of Converting a vapour into a know.”— Se/. Hamilton’s Lectarei and JHatutmon^; 
fniid 1^ distillation or some other method. hlaiisol’s Hampton ZertHfes. 

CoMDKKSSB, kon-den'-ier (Lat. cowdetiso, I make Condor, kon’-dor {Sarcoramphna ffrppkus),n large 
&iok), a term used to denote any apparatus used for bird of the Vulture species. It is almost strictly con* 
-cooling heated vapours and reduciug them to a liquid fined to the immouse chain of the Andes, as is called 
Sbrm. In ordinary distillation, the worintub is tbs con- the vast mouultiiu-range that runs along the whole 


being condensed in its passage, runs out as liquid at the condor and making the strictest inquiries conoern* 
the bottom. The condenser of a steam-engine is that ing its habits, was enabled to clear away niucb of tho 
p«rt attached to the cylinder Where the steam is con- mystery that had hitherto attached to the bird. Pro- 
aeneed. The pneumatic condenserjis a syringe worked viously it was regar,ied as a bird of such monstrous 
on the same principle as tho force-pump, by which a proportions, that m its flight it cast a slutdow on the 
barge quantity of air can be forced into a given space, earth like a big cloud, and as so ferocious as to 
CblfBBifStBe Stbam-Enbinb. (.S’««Si»aM'JEnoiwi!.) snatch vp and boar oil' infants, kids, and lambs 
CownmoN, kon-diah'-un, is a restraint annexed to a in an insiant. Humboldt, however, found the little 
feting, so that by the unperformance the party to it children of tho Indians sleeping in the open air, while 
skau receive prejudice and loss, and by the perform- their parents were away gathering snow to toll in the 
aBcS, commodity and advantage; or it is a restriction neighbouring tewus; anti at least half a dozen condors 
«>f an act, qualifying or suspending it, and making it were in sight, hovering aloft and perched on the neigh* 
imceriaiin whether it shall take effect or not; also it is bouring heights. To all his inquiries on the sabject, 
defined to be what is referred to an nneertain cfaacce he was answered that a sitigio case of child-steaiiug by 
which may happen or not happen. /There are coii- these big birds was unknown. "Sot that this arises 
ditions of divers kinds; viz. eonaitiona in deed and in from no lack of courage on the part qt the condor ia 
iau>, eondUiona precedent and aubseqnent, conjiiiona in- certain, for, as Humboldt was infurmdd, two Of them 
htrent dwA collaieral, &c, A condition in deed is that will even attack a heifer, pursuing it for miles, anti 
Which is joined by express words in a lease or other wounding it with their beaks and talons. Gradually 
(grant ; as, if a man makes a lease of lands to anoUior, the poor animal will relax its speed, and from Sheet 
rescarving a rent to be paid at a certain day, with a exhaustion and thirst loll its tongue. Now is the 
vroviso or condition that, in default of payment, the condor’s time. In an instant it darts at tho tongue, 
lesBor may re-enter.— CbadirioM in law, or implied, ia and maintains so cruel a grip, that by-aud-by the 
Wiieii a person grants another an office; as that of heifer sinks to the ground at tho mercy of its ene- 
'ke^mr of a park, steward, &c., for term of life. Here, mies. The above-named renowned traveller also 
adthoiigh fhera bo no condition exiwessed iu tho grant, mentions an astonishing instance of vitality displayed 

f ikha law makesone, whichis, if the grantee do not by a condor which somo Indians at Riobomba had 
execato all things belonging to the office, it shall taken alive. They first strangled it with a lasso and 
lawful for the grantor ^p enter and discharge him banged it to a troo, pulling it lonsiMy by tho thot for; 
0 ttoM o^oe.—OotMtion preeedeni is when a lease or several minutes; vet scaroriy was the lasso removed 
Witate is granted to one for life, upon condition, that if when tho bird arose and walked about aa though 
pay to the le^ior a certain sum at such a nothing was the matter. Three balls wore tbeu dls* 
day, f^aii ha shall have the fee-simple. In this case, charged from a pistol at . less than four panes, all ol 
fiha eonditiou preoedcs the estate in fecund on per- which eutored its body, and wounded it in the neck. 


^ttiftoedentlr to an ereiit to the groiiody it did not die oJT its irottud» for ftn 

0ifft6ent ii whim h mm gran^ to another liis manor of hour at^worde. The ooudor buUda no tteet^ but leje 
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three or four‘inidtM in lenjith, encl 
DerfeBily white, on itbe b»^ fOeK** '^«^eripieliae» 
!rhat'be enw-jm e^ Ittiid by^ oBO of ith&.^nnir cenUneu in 
the ,Zool^oal> aurdeM> It wia on the bi^ro nekea 
iJoer of #e wrifon. a’hete w*» no appewnnoe of a 
lieiiit of any kind. The hen condor doei not appear to 
Ware exhibited any inolinutiop to «it on her eejj, so the 
next one that was laid was put Under a Dorbinff fowl. 
l*he mult was aiioceesfulj b«t theiestte,nmuleeon- 
dor, oply lired three weekt. , , 

CosDOixiBtii, an Italian word, wg- 

nilViOB captiiina, ohiefe, or loaders, but eonerally em¬ 
ployed to designate soldiers of fortune, who raised 
i&oops of (»valr? ond inlitntry at their own expense, 
and engaged their aervioes as morceuariee with govern- 
ments or princes. They were numerous in the 11th 
apd loth ecnturies in the Italian wars. Sir John 
Siawkwood, an EiiBlishman, was one of the earliestand 
most femouB in Italy about the reign of Edward III. 
iPhe troops under the command of the condottieri 
were well armed and equipped. In many oases the 
leaders had considerable military skill, hut'as their 
bands only fought for biro, the chief endeavour was 
not to alaughtcT but to take prisoners and obtain ran- 
aoms. The invasion of Italy by the French, under 
CharlcsTIIl., put an end to these bloodless figbts, by 
bringing more serious warfare ou the field. Although 
many condottieri obtained great honour and wealth, 
only one attained high rank,—Francesco SI'orza, ori¬ 
ginally a poasBiit, In 1451 ba eoustitiited bimseil' 
dakeof Milan, and transmitted the sovereignty to his 
dcsoeudants. 

CoSBOcTOB (from fip. tondiicir, to lead), in Mus., 
one who fiuperintends everything connected with a 
concert^ and who also directs the perfonuaiico of a 
band or orchestra. His duties are extreuicly onerous, 
as they do not consist only (as some people imagine) 
in tho use of his baton, or in bis perlornianoc, 
■either ns a soloist or accompanist. Indeed, any 
person who wislics to become a good eotiduotor 
mUBt possess such a vuriciy of (piiilitics that are 
Tardy fouiid in one man. Some of these qualities we 
have cnumerateii below :—1. It is absolutely necessary 
that be w ho wishes to succeed as a conductor must lie 
a composer in tlio full iiceeplatiou of the term. 2. lie 
must possess a kuowiedgo, of the world as well as of 
muaio, and unite great Dnuneas with a strong determi¬ 
nation of purpose. 3. Ho must have a theoretical us 
well as a practical knowledge of every piece performed, 
4. Ho must have a quick ear, reuderoU in the highest 
degree acute by culture, iu order to enable him to 
detect the slightest error at rehearsal. 5. He must 
be endowed with a most delicate perception of the 
measure of time and the pliiy of rhythms, so that he 
may indicate the tempos with acenrato division and 
decision I ho must not beat timo like a machine, nor 
yet in so eitraviigaiil. <ir violent a inaiiucr as to divert 
the attention of tlio aiuUciioe from the music to the 
■coeentric gyrations of lus spasmodic htUon. 0. He must 
elao be able to accompany, at the shortest notice, on 
the pianoforte, all kinds of pieces in all kinds of keys, 
la order to suit the dilTerent singers. All this,,and 
much more, is required oi' a person who aspires to the 
important office ofniusical conductor. 

ConiJ'OOTOliB AND HON-COITDllCTOtiS OF Ei.ECTBI- 
orry, kon-dukf -ors, terms applied to substances 
according to whotlier they receive ond comruunicHto 
electricity readily or not. When a rod of metal is 
made to touch the prime couduotor of an electric 
maebine after it bos been charged, aH the electricity 
ywsses through the rod and tlirough the body of the 
experimenter into the ground. The metal in this case 
is said to be a conductor. If, however, a rod composed 
of ghwa or gbell-liic is used, the electricity will not be 
-earried olF. In this case the glass or shell-lac is said 
to bo a non-eondiictoT. All substances conduct elec- 
irioity in the same manner from metals to loo and 
eases, but in difl'erent degrees; and the term nou-eon- 
ductoT only signiBes that the •subatanee has a very low 
power of conducting. In.frictional electricity, the best 
conductors are the metals; after whioh come graphite, 
aea-water, .spring-water, rain-water. Ice is a 
worse vconductor than fluid "Wnter. Alcobqb ether, 
paper, dry wood, and straw are also inferior don- 
■daetews. Among (he eubatances letfitoned as. uou-cou- 
¥1 


duotors ace absfl-Iae, ambMV,«einb, ae-n't < 

wool, .h^, ,fsa(hers, Ao. in galyoinio iflilO 

vnbstaOceB tbitt ate fouird to ctmdfldt : * 

trlcity..in..a.feeble manner'ate 

non-toindaotore.; andtbe metatswhiwarernear^rpke 
in oonvqyme AnotiohM Mectritnfcy difler .widely .in weir 
powers, of oe&y^mgthat obtalaed from the igtfleanio' 
battery. When heated, the eosducftng power cm miflakU f 
is weakened; bat in nearly all othbr sabstancBS Hut 
elTect of heat is to increase the power of oondactisD. 
Shell-lac, wax, amber, and sulphur beconie oonduolkm* 
when fused; and glass conducts readily at a red heg^ 
A condnotor is said to be insnlated when ii rq^ts bpOii. 
non-oonductiug supports. In ektctrioal epparaibe 
glaas is the nou-ounduotor most employed. It 
to be kept yery dry, as any .moisture on ite euruibB 
weakens its insulating power. The discoyory of the 
identity of lightning and electricity has not been yrith, 
out its practical results ; amongst whieh may ;be 
reckoned the application of Ushtning eendeefoni to 
buildings and slops. For buildings, Frankliu'&oiij^jfl 
proposition is that generally adopted. : It conaistam 
erecting a eontinuons metallic rod tiy the Oivle of tiUf 
building. Tho rod Is pointed at each end, and extends 
above the highest part of the place to to protooted atl 
one extremity-, the other penetrating deep into: tho 
earth, or in contact with water. The highest poiniof 
the rod is generally made of copper, wlimh ^does 
not rust. Iron points are very liable to aeqiii^d a 
coating of rust, which is a non-conduetor, ana .dimi- 
n ishes iiheir efficacy. The best cononctorB for sh^aare > 
the fixed conductors recommended by Sir W. Snbw 
H.arris. 

OoN'sriT, l-an'-dit (Fr. conduif; _Eat. eoMdeoere, ,to 
lead along), the name more especially given to any 
sinaU arlificial channel or watercourse, by which Wotef 
is led along from one place to another. When 
conduit is large enough to allow the passage of btogcs 
throughout its length, it is called a canal, (^ee CaitaX.) 
The name was also formerly given to phiin or drjjA- 
meulul buildings, similar to the drinking-lbuhtiaiss of 
tho prcBcnt day, and provided,with taps or open p^s, 
whence water could always be procured, f/tooiiits 
may lie open or closed,; when open, they are often 
calieJ “ leiits," and the mode of structure ademted is 
the form used for euttiug canals. When chwed, they 
are generally made of brickwork, and circular in shlip^, 
or flat at the bottom, with an.arched covering .abdtft, ' 
In ooustructing a close conduit for the conveyatuMedf 
water for drinking, care should bo taken to make, the 
brickwork impermeable to water, that no impiixitieB 
may make their way through, and affect the water. , 

CoNjivitiaa, kon-di-l'a'-ra (Cotuli/ltm cri»M(i!y Ui 
small insectivorooB animal of mole-like uppeoratoe, 
found in Horth America. It is about four inches apd 
a half long from nosa to romp, and lias » bashy tail 
more than throo inches long. Its head is remafkjably 
large, body thick and short, and nose rather thick, 
and projecting beyond the mouth. At the end of the 
nose is a flat star-liko process composed of seveutcea 
carl ilagiuous points. These animals do not moke such, 
hills as t he European moles, but oidy Uttle aubterraneS 
ous walks in the fields, forming bonks about four .iiicfaea 
broad by two inches thick, oud which give way .when 
trod on. 

Gonb, koan (Fr, co»c, Gr. konos), in Bot*a oollec- 
tivemoreorlcss clon- 
gifled fruit, composed 
ofA number of indu- 
rated scales, each of 
which bears one or 
more naked seeds. 

The fruit is seen in 
theilr, larch, spruce, 
araucaria, and many JSSsgPmar 
other plants of the 
list. ord. Ooni/ercB. 

A peculiar modifica- 
tion of the cone is u|PH|^ra^ 

seen in the cyptoss wSSHr 

and in the juniper, ^ 

and is termed the COJtJS akd 6JtriBOi.Xt4,/ 
QalbttlM, It difiete ■ - v/: 

from the true cone in being more or less rpupaed to 
form, and in having the heads of (he scales Ftrto? 

" ♦.i3 ■ 
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•DWg«d. kre 

diMitj;, Mid are united eo tlutt 

itsteambMa at fi«t aiflSl» bero, $he j^ituriis repre- 

)M!tttthe: lrmt« of !liPinu$ $jilveitirU) and 

tte oyprM* (OnpraMua aiwpereii'eiw), 

Coira, in Geom., denotes • ■solid body, which ternii- 
BttM in St pcdni «ad hi* • circle for its base. The axis 
of • cone is • stniight lin« drawn from the apex to the 
ejwtro of.the circle forming the base. Wlieu the axis 
iiperpendiouiar'tO the plane of the base, the cone is 
SMdto be andwheli the axis is inclined to the 

])l»he of the bhse, the cone is said to bo (liib'^ae. A 
mrneoted cone is tbe lower part of a cone cot by a 
]^tiae parallel to the base. The area or surface of a 
XigMoone, exolusire of the base, is equal to atrianple, 
^emse of which is the periphery, and its height tlie 
alsnt eide of the cone, or equal to the sector of a circle 
whose radina is the slant sine, and its arc equal to the 
ctrcumfereiine of the base of the cone. Every coiio, 
arhatber right or oblique, is equal to onc-tlurd part of 
weylinder of equal base and altitude: the solid con¬ 
tents are therefore found by multiplying the base by 
. tto altitude, and taking one-third of the product. The 
oeutre of gi-a'iaty of o cone is in the axis, at a distance 
from the centre of the base equal to ouo fmirth the 
distance from the rertex. {See Come Bectionb.) 

CbirsBnsSACT, kon-fed'-er-a-se (Lat. eon, together ; 
/wdiw, • league), a term in politics signifying an alli- 
aneo of independent states for a common olijpct. It is 
eoraetimes employed, but less properly, to tho alliance 
oftndmdnals. (See Cousmract,) 

CoirvuDEHAIIOH OF IKB Bhibe, Icun-fed-er-aV-ahun. 
—Daring the war between France and Austria, in 
1805, several German princes, feeling that they were 
too weak to remain neutral, were compelled to ally 
themselves with France. The next year the arch- j 
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federal act, • fsvge armyt the ptspe 
which consists of 120,000 meui .Ih w 

states are bound to furnish tioops to1he,.|Beld in the 
proportion of one in the hundred 'Of the :p<^alStioUi 
CpNFEuvontJE, i-on^/ier'-eoy-de, iaBot.^e Bub-bvd.hf 
the Afyw (which i»«e). 

CoKFBS.siotr, (tat. eoB/t/eof, I •okbOW* 

ledge), in Theol., is the verbal acknowledgment wliidh 
a penitent makes of his sins to God or to a fettow- 
ereature. Among the Jews, It was the custoni on tbe 
annual feast of expiation for tlio high priest to make 
confession of sins to God, in the name of the whrde 
people. Besides this general confession, the Jews were 
enjoined, if their sins were a breach of the first table of 
the law, to make confession of them to God; but vio« 
lations of the second table were to bo acknowledged 
to tbeir brethren. Confession seems to have been 
early introduced into tho Christian church; hut at first 
it took place openly, and was chiefly iu the case* 
of such 09 had apostatized themselves or been guilty of 
any flagrant offence, and were desirous of being ra- 
oduiitted into the Church. Tho practice of private or 
auricular confession seems to have gradually crept itt 
about the 6th century; and Innocent III., in the 
fourth Lateran council (121.5), made it obligatory on 
every adult person to confess his sins to a priest at 
least once a year. The person confessing is allowed 
to conceal no sin,—at least no mortal sin,—that he 
remembers to have committed and not to have idready 
confessed, and the father confessor is bound to per¬ 
petual secrecy. Confession obtains also in the Lutheran 
church, but wiih this ditlercnce^ that while iu the 
former c.aso it is obligatory, it is here only recom¬ 
mended as a means by which a contrite sinner may 
obtain advice and consolation. 

Co-vritssioN', in Law, is where a prisoner in- 
chanoellor announced at the diet that Cardinal Fesch, j dieted of nu oireneo, and brought to the bar to ba 
the uncle of Napoleon, had been appointed as hi.s i arraigned, upon the jndictnicnt being re.ad to him, and 
coadjutor. This proceeding was entirely at variance ! tho court demanding what he can say thereto, he con- 
with the German constitution; but the same year ifes.scs the olicnee and the indictment to be true. Cou:- 
aixteen German princes formally signed an act of con-1 fes.sion, in civil cases, is where the defendant confesses 


federatioD, ia which they declared that their cociieotioQ 
with the.^rmauio empire was dissolved, and that 
becceforih they were allied with France. They at the 
same time tried to justify tbe course they had taken 
by pomting out the evils and weaknesses of the Ger¬ 
manic government. Baeher, tbe French ambassador, 

. at the same time declared that Napoleon nu longer 
iwcegnized the German empire. Several other princes 
'the Confederation of tbe Ehine, as it was called, 
dutiog the next two years : and at the close of 1808, a 
territorr, with an area of 122,286 square miles, was 
xusder the protectorate of the French emperor. The 
terrible reverses sustained by tbe army of France 
iiflwd a heavy burden from the German nation, and in 
the year 1813 they rose and threw off tho degrading 
yoke which they had been compelled to bear. This 
league terminated with the fall of Napoleon in 1814, 
and was BUcoaeded by tbe Germanic Confederation. 

CoSfehebaMOK, The Gkbmanic, kon-/ed-er-ai’- 
$hnn, the federal union of the eovereign princes and 
the free towns of Germany. It was tbrmed at the 
oongress of Vienna in 1815, and was framed to supply 
the wont of the ancient imperial government dissolved 
in IS06. Ab originally Bottled, Germany was divided 
into forty sovereign states, or portions of states, bnt 
the mimner is now reduced to thirty-five. The diet is 
foriPed by plenipotentiaries, and is permanent; it 
fOrrog tho representative body of the league, and sits 
i atFrankfort-on-the-Maine. When the oonfederation 
jnccts as a general assembly, six of the states—Austria, 
FruBsia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and 'Wurtero- 
bafg—have four votea each; five other states, three 
«ach; four, two; and the rest one. In the formation 
offatidamental laws, admission of new members into 
the oonfedaracy, and on religious questions, unanimity 
' ia hsmuired. The votes in the ordinary assembly are 
aw Mmc^cmed as only to make seventeen in all, ns it 
woQh^ IW nuuiifoaGy imlsir if the votes of the smaller 
statBB ifoXA aqhal force with those of the greater. 
Tho or&»«W manages the general affairs of tho | 


eonfodi 

each 

iaokl^ 

coniki 



iiiustria presides' in both diets; but 
Jf offer its propositions, and thepresident 
bring them forward for deliberation. The 
^ ha* also at ita ^isposal, in tenns of the 
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the plaintifl's right, or, iu prosecutions under penal 
statutes, by which conres.siou there may be a mitiga¬ 
tion of a fine against tbo penalty of a statute, though 
not after a verdict. 

Confession oi' Faith, is a formulary detailing tha 
articles of faith held by any particular church. The 
most ancient of these are what arc. known aa tho Apos¬ 
tles’, Nicene, and Atbauasiaii creeds. The Church of 
Borne, while receiving these, had no fixed and authori¬ 
tative confession till the council of Trent. A summary 
of the doctrines contained in tho canons of that council 
is given in the creed puWishcd by I’ius IV. (1.564) in 
tbe form of a bull. The numerous other confessions 
will be found noticed under their rcspicctive heads, or 
under the imme.s of the different sects to which they 
belong, in other parts of this work. 

CoNFtiixiATiOM, keu~fir-mai'-g)u'n (Lat. ennflrmatipi 
strengthening), in an ceele.siiistienl sense, dehofes tho- 
ceremony of laying on of hands in tho admission of 
baptized persons to the enjoyment of church privileges. 
In the early Church, thi.s "ceremony appears to hav* 
been porfonned immediately after baptism; but after¬ 
wards M delay of about seven years came to be inter¬ 
posed after infant baptism. The present priicUce in 
the Chnrcii of England i.s to delay it until about the 
fifteenth or sixteenth year. The person confirniedl 
releases his godfather and godmother of their obliga¬ 
tions by taking upon himself the baptismal vows in 
their place. 

CoNPiRMATiojr ordinarily denotes an affirmativa 
deed of eonveyance nt tbe'commou law, whereby air 
estate or right which is voidable is made sure and un¬ 
avoidable, or a pnrtioular state is increased, or a pos¬ 
session made perfect; and it is a strengthening of an 
estate formerly made which is voidable, though not 
presently void; as, for example, a bishop grant* his 
chancellorship by patent for a term of the patentee^ 
life. This is no void grant, but voidable by the biskop's 
death, except it be strengthened by the confirmation of 
the dean and chapter. 


ai'-ihuH, from Lat. eonfieeare, 
, , Jeh eigniflesL »otonymkialiy, 

tbe emperor's treasure; and as thf Boniaos t^anoh. 
goods are forfeited to the emperoc'a treaBory for ahy 


Confiscation, kon-Jle-^a 
and that from fitcue, wnie 
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offi»w,-*»r« Joiu* wy of ^ose whjAh 

02*0 Ibr^fte 4 <rar crown* or toe oueesi c ezohoqti^r* 

for any offeoee wt>i^ ciuiaM or worf» »■ fOneiUirB. 

0B»®i B'liixBS, Uanhy^-kai/Mr) (W-. lea^o 
to obooTO), is the kins'* license or peritasMoil sent to 
* dean and ebapter to choose or elect • now bishop 

when » bishopric become* TBcant. , - - 

CoviOS^AVids,ion^el~ai'-shun (Lat. (wipsto, Ifreere), 
the process of passing from a duid to a solid state, 
whether through the effect of pressure or the lowering 
of the temperature. Until lately, the latter oanso was 
held to be the chief reason of congelation. It is now 
Tery apparent that temperature is only one element. 
Water may be cooled many degrees below 32“ h'shr., 
and yet retain its liquid state, (^e* Icb.) 

UoitesB Ehi., fc£>», 9 '-{f«r [hat. anguillacon/jer ).—This 
Jsh may easily bo distmguislied from the iresh-wuter 
epooies by the upiier jaw being the longest, and the 
dorsal fin commencing mneh nearer the head. On 
account of this difference, Cuvier separated them from 
the rest us a sub-gen. It is darker on the upper parts 
than the common cel, and brighter beneath. It attains 
a very large size, weighing oceasionally from' seventy 
to a hundred pounds, and measuring six and eight feet 
in length. The principal conger-fishery is on tlieCpr- 
nishcoast. The fishing takes place at night (thedarkcr 
the more chnneo of success), and the ordinarv bait is a 
pilchard. “ It is dreadfully voracious,” says hfr. Couch; 
“ it spares not even its own species. From the storoacb 
of a speoiraen weighing twenty-fire pounds I took three 
common dabs, and a young conger of three feet in 
length. The power of jaw in this fish is very great j 
in the stomaeli of email specimens examineef on the 
coast I have found the young testaceous coverings of 
our shell-fish comminuted into fragments. They are 
often tempted by the crustaceu entrapped in the kilister- 
pots to enter these decoys in order to feed on them, 
and are thu.s frequently captured." 

OONGKSTiojr, kon-je»t.'.shtm (Lat. covgastia, from 
covgero, 1 amass), is a term employed in Med. to 
denote an unnatural accutuulalion of blood in the 
capillary vessels of any part, ncicompaiued with dis¬ 
ordered function of the organ in which such accumula¬ 
tion takes place. The organs most liable to congestion 
are the brain, lungs, and liver; but other yiarts are 
also subject to it. it is usual to distinguish two kinds 
of congestion,—a passive and an active. In passive or 
simple corigestion there is merely an accumulation of 
blood arising from distension and diminished vital 
energy in the capillaries ; in active congestion, on the 
other hand, the blood-vessels are in a state of inordi¬ 
nate activity, and a preternatural quantity of blood is 
determined to them. Anything may be the cause of eoii- 
grstion which diminishes the vital energy of the capil¬ 
laries, or which increases the quantity of blood which 
they contain. (Ace iNrnxMxi.vTroN.) 

VostlLOMEUATB, Iron-glom'-e-rait (Lat, con, together; 
glomerare, to gather in' round heaps), in Gcol., a rock 
composed of rounded and water-worn fragments of 
Stone, bound or cemented together by silicious, ferru¬ 
ginous, or calcareoas matter. The component frag¬ 
ments may vary from pebbles the size of a pea to 
boulder* half a ton in weight. Borne conglomerates 
are commonly known aajtudaing-eionei, from the resem¬ 
blance of the pebbles in the mass to the fruit in a 
plum-pudding. 

CoNGREOATlOir, kon-gre-gai'-shun (Lat. eon, and 
prex, a flock), commonly signifies an assembly of per- 
ioBS met together for the purpose ofjpeligious worship. 
In the Itoman Catholic church it is applied to certain 
boards of cardinals, prelates, and others intrusted with 
the management of particular brunches of the affairs 
of the Church. There are twenty-one of these congre¬ 
gations, fifteen for spiritual and six for temporal pur¬ 
poses; the chief of them being the Congregation de 
!nopBgand& Fide, for consulting ns to fie advance¬ 
ment of the Catholic religion throughout the world; the 
Congregation of the Index, for examining books, and 
deciding upon their fitness for general perusal; the 
Congregation of Sacred Hites, for regulating all mat¬ 
ters relating to ceremonies and rites in worship ; the 
Congre^tion of Belies, for ipquiring into the genuine- 
bes# oa sacred relics ; the Congregation of the Holy 
OfiBee, or luqnisitioa, for talciug cognizance of heresies 
»hd idl ttovpl opinimiB; the Congregation of Religious 


HiscipUue; and tbo OottsistorlolCSoiigj^c^galiion. iWMiso 
oongregatidnsact as a bbeck tpfie i^weroftliopope i « 

for, tfaoflgh their prooeodjsjgs axe uirually •oaetioned 
by him, he cannovput p veto vepon them without 
weighty reasons. A company of monks or niligiout' 
persons, forming a subdivision of an orddr,. i* also - 
called in the Church of Homo » Congregation. *♦ 3!ho 
Congregation of tlie Lord ” was a title assumed by fh* 
first Scotch Presbyterian reformers, in controdistian* 
tioD to the Church of England, which they cafied the 
“ Congregation of Satan.” They appeared first in 1567 
under the duke of Argyle, and at a later period wtim 
led by John Knox. • 

CowBaxGATioKAiiSTS. (d'es IitDBi'sniinirts.) : 

Cougbkbb, kon'-gren (Lat. eonfn’etttu), a meeting of 
the rulers or representatives of different states,for tho 
purpose of considering matters ofintemationalinterest.: 
Although the term is not used in this sense at the pre* 
sent time in America, it originally bad'thie aignifioa-^ ’' 
tipii. The first congress held in America was a meet¬ 
ing of the delegates of the various British colonies, to 
ccusider their grievances, in 1765. Before a treaty'Of • 
peace is signed, there is usually a meeting of pieiiigbr 
tentiaries, which is called a congress. The term is, how¬ 
ever, more strictly applied to those great diplomatie ' 
conferoiiocs where extensive schemes of futar© poliiy 
are determined upon. The congress of Tienua, held la 
1815, at the conclnsion of tho great war, is one of the 
mo.st famous, and also the congress of Carlsbad, held 
in 1819, for regulating the affairs of Germany j the 
congress of Pari.s, held in the year 18.56, at the COB- 
elusion of the Crimean war, had for its purpose thO 
consideration of the relations between Eussta and 
Turkey. It is the most important congress of the 
present day. The national legislature of the Horth 
American states is called the Congress in the ccHlstittt- 
tion of the general government. It consists of o Senate 
and a Houso of Representatives, each constituting 
a distinct and separate branch. The term Congress 
has also been applied in late years to any pmlan- : 
thropical meeting on a large scale, in which the repre¬ 
sentatives of diffferent nations have appeared; suc&M 
the Peace Congress, the Social Science Congress. 

CoKGBmix, kong-gru'-e-U (Lat, cei^rub, 1 come 
together, correspond, oragree), denotes asuitableneria 
or relntiou of agreement between different things. 
Congruity, wherever it is perceived, is agreimblei om 
is so nearly allied to beauty as to be commonly regarded 
as a species of it. It is dilHcult to define what ^rev 
nal ure of tliie relationship is, or to ascertain what ato 
the particular objects which, taken in conjunction, 
manifest congruity; for there are many objects that 
suggest neither congruity nor incongruity. Incon¬ 
gruity, on the other hand, is an unsuitableness between 
dificrent things, and is disagreeable. 

CoNio SscTTOisa, k<m'-ik the corves 

formed by the intersection of a right or oblique cone 
and aplaiie. If the cone is cut by a plane parallel to the 
base, the section is a circle; if the section is made 
obliquely, that is, ucarer to the base at one end tliau 
tlie other, a curve is obtained which is called an elUptes 
if the section is made parallel with the axis, perpcndi- 
ciilar from the vertex, or so as to make a greater angle . 
with the base than is made by the side of the done, fie 
curve obtained is called a hgperbola ; and if theeeotion 
is made parallel with one side of the cone, the curve is 
called a parabola. Tho ancient Greeks investigated 
the properties of conic sections with great aoUteness; 

! and a work on them is still extant, written by ApoUo- 
ninsofPerge. 

! CoifiFBHAt, ko-titf~e-Te (Gr. ftaso*, a cone ; Let. 
fero, I bear), in Bot., the Pino fain., » net. ord. 
of dicotyledonous plants, in the division 
speimia,—resinous trees, or evergreen, shrubs, with 
branched contimions stems. Tho leaves are needle- 
ahaped or lanceolate, panfllel-veined, fasoioletl, o* 
imbricate. The flowers are naked (without florm 
envelopes), and monmeious or dimcions, the 

Bowers being arranged in deciduous oinent»;.ana\^» . 

female flowers in cones. The fruit is either a cone w 
a galbolus. The seeda are naked, hsxd exteraallyiaha 
albuminous, with two or many cotyledon#. The pia^ 
of this order abound in temperate ohmates, ano_^o 
occur in cold and tropical regions. There are aopw ; 
30 genera, wMeh in|*ttde about 120 fcnpwa wjeeiM. 




Tb^ poMms tery SmpDttant prtmei^c* ;' i&aey 
- vMnanlO t^1>er, nad nMt of tlae speraei ocmtsia an; 
oleo-rer^PiM inioe, w ^rpeatioe, irbieb h composed 
of »«olfttile oil lutd cetoai (i9«e idstsSj Bimrs, 4viii> 
.jra'«ei»,;:C»B»P8.) 

CoKiPK. {b Bot^ fbo Hemlock, a gen. of 

pkmts belonging to ;tbe uat, ord. U^elMfens. 3)lte 
nmet;impbrtaiat i^oies is G. maeulatum, an isdif^onons 
plimt, Wbibh hi extensively employed in medicine to 
r«^Tep«iii^ rel»ic spasm, and eompoae general uervona 
irtitatsoh. It owes its pTojmrties chiefly to the pre- 
senee of-» eolourlesa oily liquid, with apenotraiing 
moiiBe^lice odoor, to which the name of Conia has 
been givni. In improper doses hemloek is a powerful 
SOiaon, and many fatal accidents hare arisen from 
ste h»Ting been mistaken for harmless umbelliferous 
(flahts ; St may, however, be readily distinguished by 
^ botoieal characters. The stem is large, round, 
■mooth, with spots upon it of a purplish-black 
OoloBr; the leaves are dark green, and shining;-^e 
Mneral involucre consists of from three to seven iCaf- 
leta, the partial involucre of three leaflets; the fruit 
'tmdiuated, erenated primary ridges, and contains 
■b «^(S; and the whole herb, when bruised, evolves a 
disagreeable smell, which has been litieued by some to 
tbat of mice, and by others to that of cat's urine. No 
cbemicid antidote is' known for hemlock. 

CoiTJpOAii Bights, kon'-ju-gld (Lat. con, vcaAjugo, 1 
ytAe).—A suit for restitution of conjugal rights is a spe- 
eies o{matrimonial causes, and is brought in the Court 
of Hlrorce whenever either the husband or wife is 
gpilty of the injury of subtraction, or lives separate 
Ikom, the other without any snfiicient reason. 

CoKlPPATioir, kon-ju-gai'-shun, in G-ram,, is a regn- 
lar distribution of the several inflections of verbs mto 
their different voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and 
persons. (iSeeTsEB and GBAarjiAH.) 

OoHirmCTloTf, konjunk'-shun (Lat. eonjungere, to 
j(da together), in Astron., when two heavenly bodies 
have the same longitude or right ascensiou (see 
AaoxHsioir, Right), they are said to he in conjunctioTi. 
If they also had the same declination, or latitude, north 
or south of the celestial equator, the nearer heavenly 
body would apparently cover the disk of that which is 
more remote. When any heavenly body is in a lino 
between the earth and the sun, it is said to be in con- 
-junction with the latter; but it is said to bo in oppo- 
aition to it when the earth comes betwocu the body in 
question and the sun. Ococcntric conjunction is the 
eopjanction of two heavenly bodies as viewed from the 
earth; but wbeu heliocentric conjunction is spoken of, 
the conjunction is understood to be considered us if 
viewed trom the sun. True conjunction is the observa- 
ld<m at the earth’s surface reduced to what it would be 
if witnessed from the centre of the earth. 

OdsriPHCTioK, in Gram., is an indeclinable word 
pc particle which serves to unite words, sentences, or 
clauses of a sentence, and to show, their relationship 
Ovdepondence upon one another. There are two binds 
of conjunctions,—the conjunctive and the disjunctive; 
aa, Peter and John, James or Robert.' 

CknmUBAXIoir, kon-ja-rai'-shun (Lot. con, and jnro, 
lawein'}, is the act of using certain words or ocrc- 


ertiee; 'iuaey suroly 
le spemei contain on; 


l&o., are said to beraised or driven awiiv, I’he Romish I 
priests formerly afi&rmed that .they could expel devils 


by holy water prepared in a particular manner, and 
aptmkled over Uie possessed person, with a number of 
coplliraidons and exorcisms. According to some 
aittnan, the difference between conjuration and witch¬ 
craft is, that in the former case the eft'ect is iiccom- 
plhbed by prayers and invocation of God’s name; 
yrheteu in the latter it.is brought about by auppli- 
cathsg.iihe aid of the devil. 

OONSOJEBSBva, ioB-noy-rure' fPr. connoisseur, from 
list. eemofcere, to know), a person who is skilled in 
any au^ect, sstd partioulaVly one who is well fltted 
'.fo |adge of the merits of paintings and sculpture, 
fiw poesessiag a critical knowledge of works of art. 
It may be considered as eqniyalent to the vulgar 
thrm'-knowing one " used OB the turf. In iheltslian, 
saob a person is termed esywo»M,rf«, 

. CfldMjtms®, Thb, ktmg'-kuietK in Hist,, is the name 
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giveii to the invasion of Hni^d by WSXHiaaiaf .IIIopa 
mandy, who, bavittrovercome Harcdd-H. 
of Hastings Goth Oet. 1000);, ObtaiBed crawfi 
England, and became the foander of the tfmnBaa 
dyhasty. 

CoHHAKOPiHEnr, or Enroun, kDn-soe-jneiw'-s-fe 
(Lat. consanguinUat), is the emineotion or relation of 
persons descended from tlie same stock or common 
ancestor. (Nee ConLATiiBAii CoHSAHoniimcTT^ and 
LlHBAn.) 

CoNsciEiios, kon'-ihen* (Gr. iwRetdesfe, Lat. mms 
sdentia, i'r. conscience, Ger.yee(v**eM),iaBtermap|died 
to the moral naturs of man in general. Aoeording to 
its ancient usage among the Latina, the word mtf 
scirntia was primarily applied to being privy to, to* 
gether with another; and in its secondary meaning it 
bore a mural signification, or knowledge of one’s own 
conduct, whether right or wrong. The modern use of 
the word is more extensive in its sense, denoting 
not only what the Latin moralists signiiien 1^ it, not 
only the sense of the difference between right and 
wrong in our own and others’ conduct, but containing 
likewise the important element of the feelingof human 
responsibility. Thus conscience, as it is at present 
accepted, is cot only applied to the moral judgment 
which accompanies all moral actions, as to whether 
they are right or wrong, hut it denotes, besides, that 
feeling of approbation or disapprobation, of rectitude 
or contrition, which invariably accompanies all moral 
actions. Thus a judgment and an emotion lie at the 
root of what is known ns the coiiscicnee; lor not only 
are men accustomed to say, “ My conscience cannot 
approve of such and sncli cemdnot,” but they likewise 
own to being disturbed by certain “qualms of eon- 
science*’ on occasion of any violation of rectitude 
either in their own or in others' experienoe. Thus 
conscience and the moral faculty mean almost the 
same thing; although the former, as it is unques¬ 
tionably the more ancient term, so it seems to be 
the one which is ordinarily emploj’od in common con¬ 
versation instead of its heavier and more learned 
rivals of the moral sense, the moral nature, and so 
forth. Nearly all writers are agreed as to the exist- 
enee of sorao sort of a conscience in luiraan nature, 
whether or not tluv are prepared to mibserilie to the 
moral faeulties, and moral senses, and moral natures 
of other writers. Thus Adam >Smifh, who is n strong 
advocate for sympathy, as the ultimate explanation of 
onr moral nature, is loud in his proclamation of the 
eiistenoe of conscience Sympathy, indeed, is with 
him tho ultimate resolution whicli he gives to the 
popular conscience, .ind Hugald Stewart deplores 
tho employment of such metaphorical language as 
“this mail in the breast,’’ of Adam Smith, instead rU‘ 
what he considers as the more appropriate terms of 
eonscienea autl reason. (See Stewart’s Collected 
Writings, Active and Moral Pourers, vol. i. p. 333.) 
Smith, in his Throrg of Moral Sentiments (part vii, 
B. 3, c. 3),says that thceonscionce “ properly signifies out 
consciousness of having acted agreeably or contrary to 
the directions of some moral I'acviltj!" And Hugald 
Stewart (L c.) adds, “ The truth 1 take to be this.— 
that tho word conscience coincides exactly with the 
moral faculty; with this difference only, that t.heformer 
refers to our own conduct alone, whereas the latter is 
meant to express also tho power by which we approve or 
disapprove of the conduct of others.” Unt this seems a 
somewhat arbitrary limitation of tho term conaeienoej 
and in this article it is made tliroughout to apply both 
to our own moral conduct and to that of others, liie 
ethical philosopher, of course, is bound to inqnirs into 
the nature of the distinction between right and wrong 
in human conduct, and into the complexion and cha¬ 
racter of those feelings with which right and wrong are 
coutemplatcd by man; but conscience, in so far as it 
is a portion either of ethics or of the practical e<inddct 
of man, merely requires to ascertain that there is saeh 
a principle as right and wrong in human nature, and 
that there are such feelings as those of responsibility 
and of remorse, whiob approve or disap prove of human 
actions. As to the precise tbeory of the mcnral shnlii- 
ments which may be mLintaineo, or «8 to the exact 
criterion of morality which may be held, the inquirer 
into the nature of eonscience, as such, gives hims^ 
little trouble. SuiBoe it to say, that this principle ia 
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.haiBBia natuire hw beon. «,ii»lT«ecl into « joAgment ^nd 
«n eaietion; one Riw* bimeelf littto nniiety m to the 
ultimdtt) ofi£jn of t!u* judjsment, or ns to ti»e final 
elemente of whioli tliis affection may be oomposed. 
3*ii« unropented plensuro, occofoingly, of Soarates } 
the Tariously modified views of biuoaii happiness of 
aPlato and Ariatotloi the mere reverence for morality 
(Or bare oots of of the Stoics ; the pleasure theory 
of fiipicurus and his school; the human will and the 
divine will of the schoolmen; the createst happiness 
principle of Bishop Cumberland, of Jeremy Benthani, 
and of the two Mills; the rational views of Cudworth 
and of I’rioe ; the eternal fitness of Clarke; the moral 
sense of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson; the refined view 
of the selfish system of Leibnitz; tljat love to being in 
general of Edwards; the principle of reflection or 
conscience of Batler; and a class of desires and 
affections, having dispositions and volitions for their 
ol*ject, of Mackintosh: these, wo say, are all views 
more or less precise, more or less closely allied to the 
truth of the real theory of our moral nature, Im it what 
it may. We may remark in general, that of all specu¬ 
lators, Bishop Butler was undoubtedly the first to 
point out the supreme authority of coimcieuoe in the 
moral constitution of man. Although the ancient 
moralists had beautifully described the result of such a 
state of matters as Butler pointed out as the abiding 
law of our nature, and wfiilo Lord Sliaftesbury and 
Braucis Hutcheson laid much too little stress on this 
ull-important provision of man's state. Hr. Butler was 
unquestionably the first to point out an iinportaiit dis¬ 
tinction, which has, since his time, been adopted by alt 
moralists. It accordingly appears that this moral 
faculty or conscience is the supremely regulative prin¬ 
ciple in our constitution. Give the laws which govern 
its activity free scope, the most beautiful liarnidiiy and 
propriety of conduct will ensue; violate tliose laws, 
and the direst confusion in character and in conduct 
is the result. (See Stewart's Aeiire l’ower» and 
Mackintosh’s Ethical Thilosophy, and the other writers 
sUnded to in this article.) 

CoifscioBSTfnss, kon'-Aus-neet (Gr. miHcidesia, Lat. 
tonneientia, Br. conscience, Gcr. beicusstseyn), is the 
recognition by the mind of its own acts. While it i.s 
thus a eomprehensivo term for the complement of all 
<mr mental energies, it nevertheless, from its high 
generality, cannot at nil be defined. It is so elemen¬ 
tary, that it is impossible to resolve it into any notion 
more simple than itself. But while couscionsness can¬ 
not logically bo defined, it may still be philosophically 
analyzed. The forms under which this condition of ail 
thinking operates, are —I know that I knotc, I know 
that I feel, and i know that J ilcsire ; or, in other words, 
2 am conscious that I know, feel, and desire. And 
while this is so, the act necessarily involves, (1) a 
knowing mind, (’2) a kuow'n oljject, (it) a recognition 
by the mind of its object. It accordingly appears tliut 
consciousness and knowledge mutually involve each 
other: they are not opposed as really diverse. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that n term in all ways so im¬ 
portant and convenient should have escaped the subtle 
Greeks and the rhetorical Latins, and that it should 
have been reserved for Hesoartes, a Frenchman, to 
introduce the term eonscientia, or consciousness, in its 
modern signification. An instance or two of the 
modern use of the word may, no doubt, be found in 
Quintilian and the Latin fathers; but no consistent 
adoption of it is to bo met with before the time just 
epeoified. Among the Bomans, if two individuals or 
more had a common knowledge of some circumstance, 
such a knowledge was called eonscientia, or (ron-seio) 
knowledge together with; but, except tine, the term 
was always empioyed in a moral sense, as equivalent 
to our word eonscienee. The general conditions that 
attach toconsgionsness, in its modem acceptation, are 
ob vious and palpable:—1. That the knowledge whidi it 
implies is actnali and not merely potential. For ei- 
ample, if I say of my friend that he knows the shape 
of the reading-room in the British Museum, that it is 
round, and not square, X mean that he is not conscious 
of the fact at the present moment, lint that he may he 
renderad conscious of it by having his attention drawn 
to the ctroumstance. We are, in truth, conscious only 
of the present. 2. The knowledge which it implies m 
iauDsdiatm and not distant. Thus, while 1 am cos- 
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soione of tim dome of fit. Paal’^ tthile 1 look air iti X 
am nnoonaeione of it when it is ont'of my imnd, ha ving: 
to. ransack tile arcana of memory to: hnim'it wit into 
eonseiottsnets as often as X wish to recall 
the 3rd place, 1 am only eonscions in so :far ju X nina 
coDSeioos of some dsfitute object, as oontrastOd either 
with no object, or with another object difibreht firom 
the present one in its qualities and modifiimtimti 
Thus, suppose 1 am eonscions of t^ desk at Wl^t^ I 
write, I am only eo as taking the present desk in .emit* 
trast with some other snpposabie desk, such as 
one at the British Musenm, at which manymeuase 
accustomed to write at the same time. In the 4th. 
place, there is always judgment in every act of con¬ 
sciousness, or the affirmation or negation of one tifing 
being or not being, having or wanting the qualities of 
another. We cannot, in truth, discriminate witbont 
judging; BO that this fourth condition might stadias 
a coroUary to the third. Every act of mind, in trhtil^ 
injpUes a judgment, as every act of oonsciouaness 
plies an act of affirmation or negation. The &tb un- 
deniable act of consciousness is memory ; for I can¬ 
not be conscious of an object without disoHininattng it 
from another state of mind to which the present one 
was only a successive phenomenon. I must distinguish 
all the separate acts of consciousness, and I can 
distinguish them by the aid of memory, as I Oms miy 
discriminate them by tbo help of judgment. Asfha 
fourth condition of consciousness, this one holds the 
position of being a second corollory to tbe^Hrird. 
Hutcheson, Beid, and Stewart, expose thomscivcs to 
criticism by affirming this faculty to be special in its 
operation, and not general. They affirm, in Bhart> 
that it is possible to read a book, and to know that we 
have road it, without being oonseious at the same time 
of some portion of its contents; nay, that it is pos¬ 
sible to be conscious of the perception of a book with¬ 
out being aware that it is a book that we perceive. 
There can only ho a system of philosophy in so far Os 
the veracity of conscionaness is imphcitiy or explicitly 
affirmed by it. I’hilosophy, acOOriUngly, in asserting 
its own possibility, asserts, in the same breath, flw 
truthful ness of consciousness. Leibnitz truly has re¬ 
marked, in his Nouveanx Mssais (lib. ii. c. 27, a. I3y, 
that “if our immediate internal experience is not cer¬ 
tain, there con be no trut h of fact of which wc can be 
assured.” All speeulators agree in this,both sceptical 
and dogmatical. But not only is consciousness the 
evidence and authority of all legitimate speculation, it 
is likewise the source and spring from whioh it flows. 
As the criterion of pliilosopby, it must be clear and 
unadulterated; and heuce there emerge three great 
laws that regulate its legitimate develmiment. These 
are,—lat, that it be charged with no iaot but what i* 
simple and ultimate; 2nd, that all the facts ascribed to 
consciousness be taken without reserve in coming M 
any conclusion; and. 3rd, that nothing but the fac^ 
or what these data imply, be accepted as legitimate ip 
any process of inquiry. As one iUastration of the 
fertility of accepting or of rejecting these leading laws, 
may be mentioned the circumstance, that on the duality 
or unity of the first fact of consciousness hangs al- 
together the entire sTstem of speculation which any 
inquirer may adopt. If, in saying that X ptreeine et 
stone, 1 do not recognize that there are two inde¬ 
pendent objects in this act, my perceiving miVid, and 
the stone which I peroeive, as two separate mdependent 
existences, but maintain with Berkeley and Fichte luid 
Ferrier, that what seems a stone is not really a stone, 
but only a mode of my mind or of some other jnmd, 
then 1 deny the duality of the substances and assert 
their unity. And if I do so, I deny the doctrines of 
realism and accept those of idealism, and, possibly, of 
pantheism. We have only spoken of the partial re¬ 
jection of the veracity and integrity of the fsdts ^ 
consciousness; something might also be said on the 
total rejeotion of those facts, which leads to the sp^- 
lative dootrines of nihilism at the first remove.—(Iw 
further illustration on this point, see Beid's H'orit^by 
Sir William Hamilton, p. 748.) . * 

CoNBCnimiow, kon-sirijo'-shun (Lat. eon$erK>ere, m 
enrol), the name given to the oompuisory 
enlistment of soldiera for the amiy, praotised in PyWaspi 
and'.other foreign countries. Every Frenehmim, ^ . 
soom M he attains theg^ge of 20, is fiable to bS'dltMfk 
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by Jot to #erv«; in i^kt for oerAik yetov, unless he 

'bbiiieopsoitoteij by nny snentsl infirmity, or | 

exeutpt, CWm beiiig the' only son of a widosr, or the | 
eldest son ol » fstnily 'tbst 8*0 left witbont p»rent8. 
JPopils nt college, snd those ■who sro studying for the 
church, Ore also exempt, ss well as those who have a 
Itrother already in the army; and no man is taken at 
.pMsent who is under hfeet 2 inches in height, although, 
owing the Feninsular war, the standard height in the 
French anny was only 4 feet 11 inches. In France 
n^oiit 200,000 ifcarly attain the age of 20, and become 
nsble lo| service. Those who are exempt from any 
cause are not reckioned in this calculation. 

OoKSBCKaTIOIt, lam.«e.krai'-sA»n (Lat.), the sole.mn 
pot of dedicating any person or thing toadivineservice 
■or UM. In modem times the consecratiim of men is 
imnaUy calledordination, and that of temples, churclies, 
altars, <Scc., is called dedication. Consecration was one 
Of the most universal religions ceremonies of the 
ancienta. It was practised in India, Egypt, Judma. 
Chsldina, Oreece, Eome, among the Celtic liruids of 
Britain, and in Europe generally. At the commence- 
Xaent of the Mosaic dispensation, all the iirst-born of 
man and beast were consecrated to the Lord. Sobse- 
Qoently the whole tribe of Levi were consecrated, and 
Aaron and his eons were especialiy consecrated to the 
priest's, nlhoe. In the Old Testament there is a de¬ 
scription of the consecration of the tahernRcle and 
altar, of the first or Solomon’s temple, and also of the 
consecration of men, beasts, honses, fields, and the 
walls of Jerusalem, It was not until the comiiicnee- 
ment of the 4tli century, when Christianity, under Con¬ 
stantine, became the religion of the Bonmu state, that 
chorches were publicly consecrated. The ceremony 
was then attended with great pomp and splendour. 
The practice of consecrating buildings for religious 
purposes is still continned in the Church of England 
as well as in the Church ofltome. In the English church 
the burial-ground is also consecrated. 

CoBSBcnsTion ova Bisnor, is the separating of a 
person for the holy oAloe of a bishop, by imposition of 
luuids and prayer. According to a canon of the Niceue 
Gonucil, there must be four, or at least tlirce, bishops 
present at the consecration of a bishop. The ceremony 
used in the Church of England will be found in the 
Book of Common Prayer: it was prepared in the reign 
of Edward VI. It is stated in the preface, that “ no 
one shall be accounted or taken to bo a bishop, or 
Bttfifered to execute the .same function, unless he be 
called, tried, and admitted thereunto, according Co 
that form, orhath had formerly epixuopal aniaecraliijn." 
The Church of Borne dentes the validity of the English 
wden generally, as derived from, heretical and im¬ 
properly-consecrated bishops. An old story, refuted 
by Lingard, aBomsn Catholic historian, is knoan by the 
mUDonf “ the Nag's Head Consecration.'' It is asserted 
thsit Archbishop Parker was consecrated at the Nag's 
Head tavern, Cheapside, by one of the Frotestanl 
bishops laying a Bible on bis head, and saying, “ Take 
thba authority," &o. According to Lingard, the whole 
story Was fiilse, as Parker was consecrated by the 
hnstiops of Bath, Chichester, and Exeter, at the ckapcl 
at Lamboth. The bishop of Bath had been consecrated 
according to the Boman Catliolic pontifical, in the 
r^rt of Henry V.11I. The story probably arose from 
the fact that the commissioners who ratitled Parker’s 
riedtion dined at the Nag's Head, a tavern much occu¬ 
pied by country clergymen. 

GonsscxAXioi! ojs CnuacnES.—All churches in this 
xonhtry must lie consecrated, as the lew recognises no 
piaoiB as a cliurch till ik has been consecrated by the 
bishop. The cereinoiiy was formerly one of great 
•oieiDnity and grandeur. During the sitting of the 
liong FsMiament, Alderman Fennington presented n 
petition, in whioh the consecration of churches was 
melnded among " the maTiifold evils, pressures, and 
grinvawtee caused, practised, and occasioned by the. 
prelates and their aependents,” At the Bestoration, 
the prsetioeof eoBseerating chorches, which had been 
sJiousbed, Was resumed, end since that time each 
bishop hue adopted any form he thought best; though, 
perhaps, the fonn .of conseoratiug churches, chapels, 
and buryiDc-places, which was sent down by the 
bishops to ^ lower houses of convocation (1712), and 
alters by a committee of the litbole house, is the onei 
■ 553- ,. ■ . 


-rnot that itis enjoined by, any competent a»thorityT-> 
now most generally used. 

CoNBsexanos of cus EnKKXstro. (Nts Bvena* 

*18®.) 

CnirsBQtrEKCB, kon'-ee-gvretu (lat. «on, and'scf aonj, 
I follow), is that which follows or results from any 
oause, act, or principle.—^lu Log., it is ap;jied to the 
conclusion of a syllogism, or that which results 
the premises. 

CoKsEBVATivB, boB-seru'-o-ffc (Lat. can, and **tvo, 
T keep or guard), in a political sense, is one whose aim 
it is to preserve from innovation or radical change the 
existing institutions of the country, both civil and 
ecclesiastical; and hence ho is opposed to such 
measures and changes os bo believes to tend in that 
direction. (See Toht.) 

CoNSESVATOiir, kon-ser’-va-ior-e (Lot. eAtisereaec, to 
preserve), a glasshouse for the reception of tender 
plants that require protection from the wind, frost, 
and rain. A couservatory requires a little artificial 
heat from a stove placed within it in winter only j and 
this constitutes the chief point of diileretice between 
the conservatory and hothouse, which is heated by 
pipes, and an apparatus for the transmission of hot air, 
throughout the year, ns well ns by a bark bed. Con¬ 
servatories are oiten rendered an ornamental feature 
ill a building when attached to it and connected with 
one of the principal apartments, or forming the en- 
trance.—Bcf. Heeton’e Book qf Garden Management. 

CoMSiUBBATlow, koH-sid-e-rai'~ehun (Lat. eoneide- 
ratio), in Law, is the material cause of acontract, with¬ 
out which it cannot bind the party. The consideration 
is cither expreeeed or implied. The latter is when the 
law itself enforces a eonaideralion; as, if a man goes 
into a common inn, and, staying there some time, 
takes meat or lodging cither for hiiuselfor his horse, 
the law presumes he intends to pay for both, notwith¬ 
standing there is no actual bargain or contract between 
him and his host. Also there is a coneideration of 
nature and blood, and a vnl.KiMe eonsideraiiOH; and 
therefore, if a man be indebted to divers others, and, 
ill consideration of natural affection, gives his goods or 
estate to his son, this is a fraudulent gift ns against the 
creditors (unlessit be upon, or iii cousidcrutioii of, his 
marriage), because this act intends a valuable eon- 
eideration. 

CoNSiSTOaT, kon-sis'-tnr-e (Lat. consisforium), was 
originally applied, under the later Boniaii cmjierops, 
to the place in whieli their jirivy council met, and 
afterwards to the oou'iicil itself. When the Homan 
church was establishod, this form of court wasadopted 
by the ecclesiastical power, anvl, down to the present 
lime, the liighcst council of state in the Human govern¬ 
ment is called the consistory. The ordinary consistory, 
which is composed only of cardinals, and over which 
the pope himself presides, meets onco a week in the 
papal palaoe, for the transaction of general business 
connected witii the Church, the election of cardinals, 
bishops, and the like. Extraordinary conaiatories, or, 
as they arc called, secret consistories, may be suni- 
moDcd at any time by tlie pope, as occasion may 
require. The Frotestant churches on the continent 
have also their consistories, which manage the aBaifs 
of the Church. In England the consistory is a spiritual 
court formerly field in the nave of the cidhedral 
church, or some chapel or aisle belonging to it, in 
which the bishop presided, and bad some of his clergy 
for assessors and assistants. This court is now held 
by the bishop’s ehancellor or commissary, either in 
the catbedral church or other convenient place in the 
diocese for hearing and determining ccoteSiastical 
causes. 

CoKsoi.E, kon'-soal (Fr. console), in Arch., a richly- 
ornamented bracket in the form of a corbel («'«« 
COKBEU), fiistened to a wall to form a support for 
busts, statuettes, candelabra, &c., or used to support 
a cornice as a irinddlion. The name consote-taole is 
applied to a semicircular table projecting from the 
wall, and supported on brackets terminating in a soltil 
foot, or fixed to the wall. There are other forms of 
console-tables, but this is the most oommoii. 

Consols, kon-soW, a Sontraotiou of the term Cdh- 
solidated Annuities. The British government, daring 
the process of borrowing the money which now foriiM 
the national debt, laid themselves under oert«ia special 
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eonditrtons; these conditions eenorttUy consisted in nn ^e igrend duobjr of ^den^ Q-ermsny, 1>etir«en l4A4smd 
nhder^ine to phy an annuity irf so much per cent. UJ8- It was sutamonecl at the request of the enmeroir 
On hceolint of tiio eoiaplioation and confusion which 9i(;iamai>d to put an end to the ftreat eohisia “ni tha‘ 
arose from the number of stoelis thus formed, in 1757 Church arising from the contest between John XXItf „ 
the Consolidated Annuities Act was passed. By this Oregory XJL, and Benedict XIII. for the papal chair j 
Btatute an arorage of the ralue of the different stocks and also to prevent the spread of the dootrineS of d^ohA 
was struck, and the whole oonSolidated into one fund, Huss. There were asaembled, besides the emperor 
kepfrin oneaitoountatthe BaiikofBBglaiid. and Pom John XXIII., twenty-six princes, one hwa. 

COSBOSXNT, ion'-ton-Sni (Cat. core, and si«o, I dred and forty counts, twenty cardinals, aeren pSifrl* 
sound), in Gram., is a letter which cannot be sounded archs, twenty arebbishopa, ninety-one bishops, silt 

hr itself without the aid of a towel placed either hundred prelates and doctors, and about 4,000 priests, 
before or after it. This council deposed the throe rival popes, and elected 

CpNSOBt, kon’-tort (Bat. eomort, from eon and mra, Martin V. as head of the Chureh, and triei^tnd con- 
lot), is literally one who throws in bislot with another; damned to the stake both^ohii Huss and Jerome 
acompauion or partner in an undertaking; a hnsband Prague. 

or wile. By the law of England, the r;«ee« consort!, . Co KsTAKTisOPOMTAir History. (.$'«« BT2J,VtIirx 
the wife of the reigning kiiig, is, in all legal proceed- Emmre.) 

jng.s, looked upon ns a single, not as a married woman, CofrsTELT.ATioir, kon-ttnl-lai’-thun (Lat. eon, to- 
Sbe may purchase and convey lands, grant leases, and gether; uleUn, a star), in Astrou., the name given to 
do other acts of ownership without tlie intervention of large clusters of stars which occupy a considerable 
the king. She may also sue and be sued in her sepa- space in the lield of the lieavcns, utid arc liistSoguisbed 
rate person, and possesses courts and otlicers distinct by names and grouped witbiii fanciful outlines of meii, 
from those of the king. She pays no toll, and is free aiiiinals, and tilings, principally derived from persons 
from any fine which a court could impose upon women end incidents men tinned in the mytbolngy of the Greeks 
in general ; but in other respects she is on a similar and Komans. Arams and Ptolemy among the anoieate; 
footing with the other subjects of the king. In her life and Bayer, Helvetius, and Bacaille, in more moderii 
and person, however, she enjoys tlic same protection times, are tile principal astronomers who have grouped 
ns the king, it being high treason to design the death the stars into constellations. Tycho Brahe, Bemon- 
of either. The UusTmnd of a queen regnant is not nier, Bezobiit, and Halley, have added flvC moi^, 
endowed liy the constitution with any distinctive which are recognized. Many more have been nmnod 
rights or privileges. All his privileges and honoiir.s, by these and other astronomers, which are not Od-- 
tberefove, must emanate from the crown under the mitted into the list of acknowledged constellations, 
form of warrant, grant, patent, Ac., or else bo con- IJaycr commenced the notation of the stars in thb 
ferred by act of parliament introduced after a royal varions constellations by the Greek alphabet, marking 
message on the subject. B^p to 1S57, when the title of the brightest star by the first letter, and so on; Bad 
Prince Consort was bestowed upon liim by. letters when there were more stars than Greek letters, ho 
patent, the late Prince Albert po.ssesscd no distinctive denoted the rest by email italics. The stars wero 
title and no place in court ceremonial but such us was mimbere’d in each coivstellatlou by Flamsteed, in the 
Recorded to him by courtesy. ’ order of their right ascension, and this is the plan 

Conspiracy. '{See Unlawpci. Combisatioit.) usually adopted in the catalogues of Bradley, Baeaiflo, 
Coir.sTAiiiT,, kun'-eiii-bl (Old Fr. eonnentahle; Sax. and others. There are forty.eight eonsteUatiouii given 
eK«t«i 7 or cyay, and uteyjtff, thostay orhold of the king; by Aratus and Ptolemy, which ere depicted on the 
Lat.coBie»sVai«7i,literally,headoi'thBStableB),BnolBccr Cflestial globe'and in star maps; but as many moM , 
who supports the queen by the maintenance of her have been added since the time of Ptolemy, some of 
peace. The office of lord high constable has been disused which are rejected; so that the acknowledged number 
in England, except only upon great and solemn occa- is about ninety. Tile principal constellations are 
sions, such as the coronation and the like, ever since noticed under their respective titles, 
the attainder of Stafford, duke of Buckinghaiii, under Constip.atioh, kon-sHg-ai’-shnn (Bat. eonelipeLtio, 
King Henry VUI.; as in Prance it was auppre.sscd from eonslipo, 1 crowd together), in Med., is a torpir 
nboiit a century after, by an edict of Bouis XIII. The tiide or sluggishness of the boweLs, occasioned by an 
olBoe of high or chief conslahlc was established in excessive action of the absorbents of the bowels, or 
England by Edward 1. (slat. Winch. 13 F,dw. I.). He defective secretion of the juioe,a of the intestines, by 
appointed two in every hundred to view the armour which the fa;qpa become hardened, or by an impair^ 
of every person within the same, to present all sucti peristaltic action of the intestines. (See Diobstion.) 
defaults before the justices; to present tho^efaultsof It .arises most Ireguently from a delioicncy or vitiated 
tourns, of highways, and of eueb as lodged strangers seerction of the bile, which is the natural stimnius of 
in uplandish towns for whom they would not answer, the bowels. Sedentary babits predispose to constipa.r 
Their powers wero, by several acts of parliament, en- tion, as does also the use of certain kinds of food, 
larged, and they are now ooiiscrvators of the public W'hon severe and obstinate, it gives rise to inflamma- 
peace in their hundreds, as the petty constables are tion of the bowels, and may soon prove fatal. The 
In parishes; and they serve precepts or warrants on treatment cuusi.sts in moving the bowels by means of 
certain oimasions, ami return the list of jurors. They iuirgative,s, and then restoring the natural state of the 
are appointed at the courts leet of the franchise or system by means of active exercise in tlioopen air, sea- 
hundred over which they preside, or, in default of bathing and the use of food of a laxative nature; as 
that, by the justices at their special sessions. PeWy brown bread, green vegetables, &e, 
eonstiiblea, or parish constables, seem to hnee been &nt CowsTiTUicNr Assembly, in French Hist. (See 
appointed about the beginning of the reign of Edward Assembly, Kational.) 

Ill., to alleviate the burthen of the chief constable. Constitution (Bat. consB'tafio, from con, and stafan. 
They are now appointed by the justices under 6 &6 I eet, fix, or appoint), in a general sense is »u ordi- 
Viet-c. 109; and by that act it is declared that the leet nance, regulation, or law , made by anthoTily of a 
abail appoint no constable except for the performance superior, either civil or ecclesiastical. The decrees 
of dttties unconnected with the public pence. Their and decisions of the Bomaa eniperors were culled 
principal duty is the preservation of the peace and the constitutions, and in the Roman ohurcb this name u 
aerviee of the sammonses and the execution of the given to a decree of the popo in matters of doctrine, 
warrants of the justices of the peace, to tiiem directed, CoKSTilllt'Ios in n poli tical sense is the established 
relative to the apprehension and commitment of form of government in any kingdom, state, or commu- 
oS'enders. Special eonsiables are persons appointed nity, whether that be a body of writteu laws or bo 
on particular occasions by the magistrates, who have founded on prescriptive usage. In England, the MUr 
power to appoint and swear in as many householders or stitution is made up of the whole body of pubUc-latf, 
othersastheyma.vthinkfit.whohavenolegalexemptiou consuetudinary as well as statutory;, which has be^ 
from the oMee of constable. Ckiuniy and district con- in progress for many centuries, and is still undergoing 
stables are appointed the justices under the 3 & 3 change or modification. Wherever the power of a 
Kjct, c. 93, and 8 & 4 'vict. c. 8^. {See Foliob.) sovereign over his people is limited in any paTtiouloi; . 

CoKSSANOB, Council OY, kou'-sMm, a celebrated bylaw or usage, such a state may be said to bavea 
eCclesiastieol cottBcil held at the city of that name in oonsUtution. Constitutions have politiosl wnie*# 
'663 t3 ' 
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b««a 4iTld«d into tbrOO Idndst—(1) thoae «KUkliHsfaed 
BOteareign power s (2) ^ooe i^ringing out of 
ngba eiyojod.i>y the j^ple, or ocmin clasBcs of 
; them, and wbicU fcoiQ eooditiicms in the pontract 
: between the joeereign and the people; end (3) tlidse 
i founded on coiDpeot between different sovereign 
{towers. The first dass may again be divided into 
thove established by a ^freo sovereign people for their 
owi regulation, _ and ^ihose that are granted by 
mosarobs to their subjects. In regard to political 
£ principles, constitutions arc—(ij democratic, where the 
abtircign power is vested in the body of the people; 
(8) artstecratic,. wberi the government is cinefly or 
entirely in the hands of certain privileged classes ; (3) 
mduarchical, when in the hands of one person; and 
(dj of a mixed character, as in Britain, where the 
apTareign powear is distributed over the king, lords, 

. and commons. Constitution always implies a sove¬ 
reign power, whether that bo vested in one or many, 
in <me supreme ruler, or in all the male population 
adtove a, certain age. 

CoirSTlICTloi!, kon-»tit~tu'-shvn in Med., is used 
th, denote the general condition of the hodv', as 
evinced by the peculiarities in the perforinanee of it.s 
ftostions; as the peculiar predisposition to certain 
diabases, the liability of particular organs to disease, 
varieties in digestion, in muscular power and motion, 
in sleep, in tlie appeUtes, &c. Some marked peculiari¬ 
ties of constitution are observed to be accompanied 
with certain eiternai characters, such as a particular 
colour and texture of the skin and hair, and also with 
a pecniiarity of form and disposition of mind. These 
have been observed from the earliest times, and have 
been divided into classes. (iSVc Tj:Mri'B.tsii!wa’.) 

CoKsniirrioHs avd Cakoks. (.S'cc Cahobs of tub 

CSltKCH OF EKGLAKD.) 

CoKsmrTioxB ArosTOBrcAi.. {See Afostolicai. 
COSrSTIXUIIOHB.) 

IJOJtSmtTIOKS OP CXAEFttnON. {See CtAKBKI)OI>, 
SHE Cowsrmrrioss of.) 

CoHsciiB'TAKtiAli, kon-euh-ttiin'-sliiil (Tat. eon, and 
tubttantia, Bubstauce), a term nsctl in Tbeol. to denote 
something co-esBentiui, or of the same substance, with 
another. It is generally emploved to designate the 
belief that the Sou of God is of the same essence with 
the father, and was first adopted by the council of 
Iflee to express tlie orthodox doctrine, and to serve 
88 a barrier against the errors and subtilities of tbe 
Arians, who denied this doctrine. The Greek term is 
Junuooutios, 

OolirBVBSTAifTiA'noH, or Impahatioit, kofi-ttil-efan- 
Ae~ai'-ehun, iw-ptin-ai'-ehnn, is emploved to designate 
tim doctrine of tbe Lutheran clmrcli regarding the 
presenoe of Christ in the Eucharist, as opposed to trnn- 
suhstantiation, the ducrine of the Kornan church. 
While the Bomanists bold that tlie bread and wine of 
the Sacrament are changed into the body and blood of 
our iiord, Luther and his foUowers attempted to solve 
the mystery by maintaining that, through the eonse- 
cratipn of the elements, tho real body and blood of 
our Ziord became united therewith, and were thus par- 
takeh of by the recipients. This doctrine was first 
introduced into the Church about the end of the 13lh 
century, by John, snrnamed .Bnrgens Asiuus, a doctor 
of Baris, and is still held by Lutherans. 

CowBGi., kon'-ml, in Pol., is a public officer ap¬ 
pointed by a government to reside in stime foreign 
epuntry, in order to facilitate and protect tbe coin- 
.mercial relations between bis own eountrj’ and that to 
which he has been sent. Tliie elasa of officers seengi 
to have been created by the Italian states about tbe 
I8tli centnry. 3’aking advantage of tho crusades, they 
prbmtred pcrmiagieii from certain Asiatic princes to { 
send persons into their territories as protectors of; 
their merchants going to these jiarls. Thetr example j 
VHMI' wnddally followed by other European nat ions, 
^ the; Ifith century the system was generally 
Wftahlitdted over Europe. The right of Bending coh- 
;gttl8to ibreign countries deivends either upon custom 
or express treaty; and hence their powers differ 
Widely in different states. In general, the duty of a 
•sowul is to. watch over the eoniinercial interests of 
Jibe sthte whose servant facie; to sec that tbe condi- 
'Spotts of commercial treaties are properly olieerved ; to 
bis best advice and sesistance to her trading and 
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other subjeets ; to .pt^vent their 
laws; to reconcile their diffiwencei, nphold their hstea 
rests} and generally to reader the condition- 
Bulijecfs of the ooBUtry employing Idm yritbm the 
limits of his consulship as c<»ntortable, and their franib 
actions as profitable and secure, as possible, Gonsulli 
occasionally partake of a certain kind of dlplomatih 
character; and in Turkey, according to an ahoieoi 
treaty and certain by-laws of tho Levant Company, 
British consuls enjoy extensive judicisJ powers. Jt. 
British consul is expected to lie master ofthe language 
of the country in which he resides, and to have a 
knowledge of its laws and regulations, particularly 
such as relate to trade; to procure and send hothO 
statistical returns connected with commerce, and the 
prices of produce and provisions; and to report any ia* 
fectioua disorders that may be within bis district. Con¬ 
suls are sonietimes natives of the countries in which 
they reside, but more f'reijnoutly of the countries Whieh 
they rejiresenl;. All British consuls holding a royal 
commission are subjects of Great Britain, hut many of 
the vice-consuls are not so. The emolument s of British 
consuls were formerly derived chiefly irom Ices, whicli 
depended upon the tonmige, number, value of cargoes, 
&e., of tho British vessels entering and leaving (bo 
limits of their eoiisulsliip; but now their fees arc very 
inconsiderable, arising Irom notarial acts, certificates, 
&c.; and, in addition, they have in many cases fixed 
salaries from the crown. In some oases they oro 
iillowed to engage in trade; in othi'ra they are inter¬ 
dicted froiri it. In most cases the siiliiry is small, but 
in some it is as high as £l,(;!t'o or £1 ,Sfi(l a year. Thero 
are English consuls or vico-coneiils at all UiV chief ports 
with wliich tho nation lias commercial relations. In 
some countries, where there is no superior diplomatic 
agent, a consul-general is appointed, who is, aome- 
1 lines, accredited a.s a political agent, with tho rank of 
charge d’affaires, and is resident at the seat ol’ govem- 
nietJt. Tho total number of British eonsuts-general, 
consuls, and vice-consuls is abont five hundred, of 
whom about one-half roeeive salaries. 'I he govern¬ 
ment estimate of salaries to these lor IbCO-Cl was 
£129,239. 

Consul, the higheat ordinary magistrate in the 
ancient lioman repuhlic. 

CoNsc.vi‘iioif, in Med. (iVec Pinnisia.) 

CojtsusiriioH, kan-sjtmp'-shun (Lat. eovsuwptio), in 
Pol. Econ., is employed as opposed to production. 
It. does not mean the coiismiij-tion or annihilatioii of 
matter, that being as imnoesible as its cr<-fjtion, “ but 
: the consumplion or aiituhilalion of the qualities which 
! render conmioditiea useful and di'siriiblc. 'I'o consume 
i the products of art or industry, is to deprive (hem of 
j the utility, and, conscqucnily, of the value communi- 
I eated to then, by labour.'’ “ We produce coninvodities 
j only that they may be used or consumed. Consutnp- 
I tioii is tho end and object of liuitian indiistry; pro- 
! duction is merely a means to attain that end."—(J. E. 

I MoCiilloch.) In this sense, then, consumption m sy- 
j iionyinous with use, and is the end or object of pro- 
I duction. “It would be an impravemeut," says Pro- 
j fcEsor Senior, “ in tho langaage of political economy, 
i if tbe expression ‘to use.’ could bo substituted for 
that of ‘ to consume.’" “ That almost all that is pro¬ 
duced is destroyed, is true; but we cannot admit tliat 
it is produced for the purpose of being destroyed. 
It is produced lor the purpose of being made use of. 
Its destniction is an incident of its use not only not 
intenried, but, as I'ur as jiossible, avoided,” In eveiy 
healthy condition of society there is always a natur^ 
rchitiorishipmaiutaiued between pividuction and eon- 
stimptiori. The greater the eonsimiptioD, the greater 
the stimulus given to production. There will always 
be an excess or production over consumption wberevef 
the course of industry is not impeded by bad laWa, 
Political economists distinguish Between fintiucHem 
and nnpri^uctim consumption. Cammodities are 
consumed proclnotively vtlien the advantage or benefft, 
whether material or otherwise, accruing in consequenee 
to their posasssors, exceeds their value; and they are 
consumed unprodnctively when such advantage dr 
benefit is less than their {aloe. 

Coetagiok, kon-tai’-jm {Eat. eoniapio, from ww, 
and tango, 1 touch), in Med., ought, properly speak¬ 
ing, to he confined to tbe commnntcation m duease to 
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♦ llMilthy boferby Bcitoalcoiitect'wiii thamct; orwitb fleorees wera to ba caaprie4 oat, with laoni « 
cftlmbla watter fipom tbaia kodiaB, atid ntfeotipo fewer, luaatjieatioaa, ia ail oountries oonoeotedt nDSi- 
twbetepiiadwiara disease ie corimiauicated ilaougb Fratiee, ITiia aonseq^uence was, that the }irice c^\tu>* 
iiiWum ^ the atmosphere, or by nxeaus of other louial and foraign goods rose enoroioasly on the oott* 
ibteitnediate aubatanBas, called/owifes. This die- Wnant; a regnlar smuggling trade was oaniad cm at 
tinctiem, however, is frei^ently lost eight of, and the ditterent points; numerous aubstitutes for eoloiiMl 
term contagion applied to all cases in which the dis- goods, particularly coffee and sugar, were ittventedlf 
case is conveyed to the person of the recipient by par- and a vatfety of manufaoturesfgrew up on the dto-. 
tioles of matter proceeding from the person of tbe sick, tinent which were the germs of very extansiva sjaiff 
■whether these particles are in a solid or a gaseous llourmhing branches of industry. On the breakingHob 
form, whether they are imparted by direct contact of of Napoleon’s power, the so-cmled ooatiAental systMag % 
the two bodies, or by being wafted through the air, or fell to the ground. 

carried upon articles of clothing. There are two kinds Cosrirf BEnr, kon4in'-jent (Lat. con, and’fanao, I 
of COTitagions diseases: (1) Those thatcan only be com- touch), in I’ol., is the name given to the quota of 
wnmicated by direct contact, as itch, syphilis; and (2) troops to be furnished by each member of a nutnbsrof 
those which arc capable of being produced either by states composing a confederation. 
direct contact or ■without it, as small-pios, typhus Contingent LesaCv:. (&«Le6ACT.) 

lever, &c. Some coutagicus diseases seem to effect Contingent TIkmainbEr. (Sm EEHAJoross.) 

come radical change upon the system, so that it is not Contingent Use. {See Vat.) 

again liable to attack from tbe same disease, as small- Contouk, kon-toor' (Fr. contour, from Iiat. cottar- 

pox; and some diseases, that do not generally manifest gnere, to bend or twist), a name which is Boipetimes 
any coiitagious disposition, do occasionally, under un- given to the outline by which any figure or fenn is 
favourable eircumslauees, assume a malignant attd defined or expressed. It is ■Else applied to the Coaat. 
contagious form. The term contagion is also applied line of a country and the ondulations of its muUim, 
to tie poisonous matter by means of which the disease referring chiefiy in the lattor-oaao to the outline offtill 
is communicated. In this latter sense, it is a mor- and dale obtained by making a section of it in aay 
biflo matter mi </s«cm, which, on entering the blood, direction. We often speak of the contour Of a flgar^ 
produces a definite train of morbid phenomena, and and associate it with an outline consisting iff beaati« 
commnuicatc'! to the blood the property of generating I'uily rounded curves rather than with one whiefa isfuff 
a similar poison capable of p’roduciug precisely the of abrupt turns and angular projectious.' 
same disease, Contjubanb, kon'-trii-band {llui. cinttrabandos %ttL 

Continent, itou'-ti'n-snf (Lat. con, and fsncRS, hold- contra, against, and ian»n»i,proolamation), inCcHaai, ' 
ing), a large tract or division of land not sejinrated by is applied to ail goods or wares exported from or 
the sea from other lands, or a connected tract of laud imported into, any country against the laws uf said 
of great extent, ■whetlicr an island or not. The surface country. 

of the earth is divided into five continents, which are CoNTUABiinJ 0» Wa'E, is a desiguation applied46 
generally recognized; namely, Europe, Asia, Africa, certain commodities useful in war, which, by tne law of ; 
America, and Australia. nations, iieutrais are prohibited from carrying to bet> 

Continental Sxstem, kon-te-nen'-till, was a plan ligerenl stales. According to Vattel, “such are arms, 
devised by Napoleon to exclude Britain from all inter- ammunition, timber for sliipbuilding, every kind of 
course w ith the continent of Europe, in order to com- naval stores, horses, and even provisions tn certmu 
pelhejr to acknowledge the maritime law established junctures, when weareinhopes oi reduoingtheenemy 
at the peace of Utrecht. This system began with the by famine." There is great difference of optnioa 
famous decree of Berlin (Nov. 21,1800), which declared among authorities as to what are aiid what afe nOt 
the British islands to be in a state of blockade; all contraband of tvar, and the usage among nations has 
commerce, intercoarse, and correspondence, at an been equally fiuetuating. Orotius divides commodities 
end; every Briton found in France, or a country oc- into three classes : (1) Those which are usttful only for 
cupied by French troops, a prisoner of war; all pro- the purposes of war; (2) those which are not so ; and 
perty belonging to Britons fair prize, and all trade (3) those vrhich are susceptible of indiscriniinofe use 
in British goods entirely prohibited. Britain inane- both in war and peace. The first he, with aU pthw 
diately directed reprisals against this decree, and by an authorities on the subject, regards as striotlyetotra' 
order in council of 7th January, 1807, she prohibited band of war, and prohibited from being carried )>F 
ail neutral vessels from r,■filing to any port belong- neutrals to the enemy; the second he permits to;bn 
ing to Franco or her allies, or to one of any nation ao so carried ; and the third, such as money, provisions^ 
much under lier control that British vessels could not ships, and naval stores, he sometimes prohibits and wt 
have intercourse with it. Every neutral ve.ssel which other times permits, according to the existing oirolus- 
should viokate this order ■was to bo couflseated with stances of the war. Of the some nature with contrw- 
hsr cargo, A second decree of 11th November, 1807, band goods is the carrying of milita^ persons or dis- 
WM still more severe against neutral conunerce. By patches in the serrice of the enemy . The dispstchesnf 
■^is, all harbours and places of France, and her allies an ambassador or other public minister of the enenty 
in Europe and the colonies, as likewise every country resident in a neutral country are excepted. In general; 
with which Britain was at war, and from which tbe where the ship and cargo do not belong totnesimre 
British gag was excluded, were subject to the same person, the contraband articles only are oonfiseated, 
restrictions as if they were closely blockaded; «dl and the carrier-master is refused his freight to whieh 
commerce in the manufactures and productions of he is entitled upon innocent articles which axe cfm- 
such countries was prohibited, and vessels engaged demned as enemy's property. Under the frandulent 
in such comuierce were to be confiscated; as also all circumstances of false papers'and false destination, the 
those vessels whose certificates showed that they were ship'as well as the cargo is liable to confiseation, 
bnilt in the enemy’s country. Another order in oouu- Where the ahipi and the contraband articles beloi® 

* cil declared the sale of vessels to neutrals by the enemy to the same person, they are involved in the some 
titdawful, and the intended transfer of property void, penalty. 

These orders were followed by reprisals on the Erench Contkact, hon'-trakt {hsA. con, trako, I draw},— 
side. By a decree of Milan, of 17th December, 1807, The subject of contracts is partly treated under the 
strengthened by a decree of tbe Tnileries of 11th bead of Agbxehent. In addition to what is there 
Jkuuary, 1608, every vessel, of whatever flag, which stated, it may be remarked that contracts are expreu 
had been searched by a British vessel, and couaemted or implied, the terms of the former being openly 
to be sent to Britain, or bad paid any duty whatever uttered and avowed at the time of tbe making ;_tto 
to Britain, was to be declared denalionaliied, nod to latter rest on a mere construotion of law, and 46 
have become British property, and as snch a good general it will be implied that a man aetuaUy proitnees 
prize. In order move effectually to annihilate British to fulfil that which he ought to fulfil. (See Bailment,) 
Commerce, the tariff of Trianon respecting colonial Where there is an ciprese promise, tbe law dop not 
goods was proclaimed SrdeAogust, 1818, which was raise an implied ope in reference to the same matter,--s:: v 
extended by a decree of IStb September, and on tlm ioteopreemmfaHtcteiiaretacitim; and where there hi 
TBth October was followed by the decree of Fontaine- a contract by deed, no express parole promise tuf^ 
lileau, Which directed tbe burning of all British goods, same «fiect and npoiig.he same subject Can ooexudvntii 
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it, for the «cmti»ot bj'ri^dilty merges or 
thit by |>w:ole. Aparote oontiieet may be either written 
M yerbii}.' tA contfeet Buty be eitber ertouied, »s if A. 
. itgreeS to chasge horses with B., und th^ do it irnme- 
dtatdy, in which case'the |)osse«sion mS the right are 
trasalerred ti^ther j of it way be exmttorg, as if they 
agree to ^Chasge next week t here the right only 
vehts, and their recijtfocal property in each other’s 
horWiettotfopbseeSBiQii, but in action; for a contract 
, •Wtaeutsd (Whioo, when it relates to an exchange or 
: iSido of goods, dififers in nothing from an as»gnmt7tt) 
comreys ji chose in possession; a contract executory 
oonfeys only a chose in action. {See Cbosk is Action 
A pfomise by parole only is not binding in law, unless 
made upon a eoneideraHoH, or some compensation or 
quid pro gKo, to be reciprocally afforded by the pro¬ 
misee. Asa goneralrule, the adcj^nacy of the considern- 
' tSon is a question that the law will liot cnlertain, pro- 
sided a cOnaideratian of tome value shnU appear to 
hate existed. (As to a contract liy deed, tec llEitn.) 
*H>ere are some rules applying indifferently to nil kinds 

- ; ^oontraota. They relate to the eapacitg of persous to 

oontract, and to the contfruction and perjorptaiice of 
oontracts when made. Those which relate to capacity 
pfihoipally concern the condition of insanity, dniiilieh- 
tiess, infamy, coverture, and duress. (:Set’the refer¬ 
ences under the article CarAClTV, LxGAr..) In addi- 
laoii to the matter explained under the beads of subjects 
so referred to, it may be stated that a person driinlc, 
to the extent of complete intoxication, so as to bo no 
fonger under the guidance of reason, is absolutely 
incapable, while that condition lasts, of entering into "a 
valid contract. The rules which govern the ronttme- 
<fcm or interpretation of a contract when made will l>e 
mentioned when we consider the article as the 

same laws of construction apply in gonerai both to 
sealed and unsealed agreements. The perfurnutoee of 
a contract cannot be enforced if the contract be founded 
upon an fBimoraf oriKcyof consideration, or he obtained 
by fraud, or, it good at the time of making it, the per¬ 
formance becomes illegal by asnbaequent alteration of 
the law, or if the promisee on his part bus failed In 
perform the consideration. But, on the other band, 
1 M> excuse is in general afforded by the circutnBtance 
that what a man absolutely engaged to do has since 
become impossible, for it was his own fault to make an 
unconditional contract. Yet, if the performance be 
hindered by the opposite party, the case, of course, 
is different, and the party making the CDgagouient 
excused. 

OditTSACTtorr, in Gram., is the short¬ 

ening of a word by the omission of a letier or syllable. 
The Greek language abounds with contractions, which 
have been adopted chiefly to avoid a harshness in the 
pronunciation arising from the concurrence of two 
vowels in two BuceeBsive syllables or words. Hence 
two or more simple vowels coming together are usually 
contracted into a diphthong, This is said to be proper 
V^en the vowels arc contracted without chauge into a 
.^diphthong; improper, when, in the contraction, a vowel 
'or diphthong of a different sound is substituted. Elision 
ibikes place when two vowels at the end of one end at 
tbe beginning of another word come together, and the 
fluid vpwel of the first word is rejected, its pdiice being 
marked by an apostrophe placed over the conso- 
jnant which is left. This takes place chiefiy with the 
poets. Orosis is that kind of contraction in w hich two 
;Wordscoalesoeintoone,andaroaccent,eda3oiie,witb- 
■I' httl any elision. In syniseeis two vowels are contracted 
into one sound—not in writing, but in pronunciation. 
Xn the Middle Ages, before the introduction of print¬ 
ing, numerous contractions were resorted to for the 
plttposc of abbreviating the labour of transcription. 
In mai^ of the arts and seieneea contractions are still 
hpmtnba. {Bee Abbkkviatioms.) 

' ;e;.' CoWflfBAhtbsosi* Paorosmojts, kon-ird-dih'ytor-e 
Ccitfeadiefto), in Log., are the oppositesof each 
Other, the one being a mere and naked denial of the 
other. To he truly contradictory, they must liave the 
aame terias, and oifTer both in quantity and quality,— 
the hue denying and the other afilrtning the same 

' 5fSj.^lBg Of the same subject'considered inaio same cir- 

- .J’^foamstsooeB. ., 

I ''Y' OowraAi!,TO,ika»*foffl'-fe(Ttal.),inMa8.,isatermem- 

,i Jl'liloyed to designate the deepest g.iud of female voice, or 

C ■ *■ ■ ■ ■ 


that part in the score whose range of tones lies bet ween 
that of the tenor and thwt Of the soprano aTIxebli^: 
also calleffthe aWe or coB»<«i'-fenor, 

CoKTRAKY PnorostTiows, feja'-fedNrsf&et. wnfeariwe), 
in Log., are universid propositions, one of which affirms 
and the other denies the same predicate of the Same 
subject. They differ in quality, but not in qumitilgir, 
and, therefore, ore distinguisned from oentradictory 
propositions, which differ both in quantity anti quality^ 

CoWTBiTiON, ian-trixk'-ua (Lat., from coafero, I 
break or bruise), in Theol., is deep sorrow for sin, 
arising from the thought of having offended on iiifl* 
nitely holy and benevolent God. It is usually imder- 
stood to inean genuine repentance, and to be accompa¬ 
nied with a detestation of sin and of oneself on aceouat 
of it. 

CoNTEOLtnR, orCoJTFTiiotMii, Tcon-i.roaV (BTonn.y, 
is an officer appointed to control, over-see, or verify 
public accounts; ns the comptroller of the royal house¬ 
hold, whose duty it is to examine and chock the ex¬ 
penses of the household. He i.s usually a member of 
the privy coniioil, and a political adherent of the goveru- 
meut in powrer. The comptroller-gorieral of the exche¬ 
quer has the control and recora of the receipts and 
puynieiits of the public revenue of the United Kingdom, 
and the preparation and issue of exchequer bills. He 
is incapacitated from holding any other oQlee under the 
crown, is appointed by letters patent, and holds his 
ollicc during good behaviour. 

CoNrynuirsi, kon-iin'-dniiii, a sort of riddle, in which 
some quaint or odd resemblance is proposed for disco¬ 
very between things perfectly unlike ; as, tor instance. 
Why is a whisper like a forged bank-notef—Because 
it is uttered but not not allowed (aloud). 

Convent, koe'-venl (Lat. conrentoe, from con and 
reiiio, I come), is applied both to a community of 
religions persous, whether monks or nuns, and to the 
iibbey, monastery, or nunnery in which they reside. 
(6’<’C ArONASTEKY", IVUNS. 

CoNVEWTictB, kon-wni'-c-kl, is n diminutive of 
convent, denoting properly a cabal, or secret assenibly, 
of a parr of the monks of a convent to form a party lu 
the election of an abbot. It is said by some to have 
been lint applied in England to the schools of Wiek- 
liffc, and has sinco been used by way of reproach for 
(hose religions assemblies which dissent from the esta¬ 
blished church. In Itlfil, what is called the Conventicle 
Act w as passed, decreeing that if any person or persons 
abiwe sixteen years of age were present at any meeting 
for worship different from the Church of'England, whern 
there, shotild be live persons more than the household, 
they should, for the first offence, suffer three months' 
iinprisonnient. or pay 115; for the second the punish¬ 
ment was to be doubled ; and for the third thev were 
to bo banished to America, or pay iC'UK); and if they 
returned, to suffer dc.ath. This act having expired, 
another was iiassi d in HiG!), according to which a fine 
of 5». was to be inflicted for the first offence, and 10». 
for the second; and any one preaching, or sufi’ering a 
religious meeting to be held in his bouse, ineiiiTad a 
penalty of £20. By 1 Will. & Alary, c. IS, Brotestant 
dissenters were freed from these penalties; but it was 
not till 1812 that t.he Conventicle Act was repealed by 
62 Geo. Ill, 0 , 112. 

Convention, kon-cen'-thun (Lat.), denotes properly 
the act of coming together, a meeting or assembly of 
several individuals. It is more partietiTnrly applied to w 
formal meeting, or on assembly of delegates or repro- 
seutativesforthotransaetiou of important business, civil 
or ecclesiastical. In English Hist, it is the name given 
to an extraordinary assembly of parliament, or of thb 
states of the realm," held without Ibo king’s wrrit. Of tlsj* 
kind was the parliumect which restored Charles II,, 
and that which conferred the crown upon William, 
prince of Orange. In the latter case,William, on tb« 
abdication of James II., invited the lords spiritual and 
temporal, to the number of about ninety, alt who bad «at 
in parliament under Charles II., and the mayor, aldexr 
men, and fifty common coaneilinen of the city of I.rf>u- 
don, to meet and deliberate upon the state of tba 
country. They recommended him to summon a cou* 
veniioii of the states of ibe realm; and aooordingiy 
circular letters were dispatched to the several eotinties, 
cities, boroughs, and universities, fog the eleotion.df 
membcTB. The ooUvention met on the 212nd duiM^ 
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1Q89, »043 , «flier }onff dobirtej' paMed Act of flattie, 
tnenti wbi^b deelweed tbe throne vacant, and conferred 
the erowo, with ite prerogatives wore MactJy United 
(utddefijaed than former! j, oh'Williain and hi* prineegs' 
jointly. A sirailaif convention met at Edinburgh in 
Maroh, IfiSO, and, after dedaring that James had 
forfeited ail title to the throne, made a tender of their 
aUegiance to the prince and prineass of Orange.—In 
Erenoh Hist, the term is applied to that assembly 
which met after the Legislative Assembly had pro- 
toounoed the suspension of the royal functions in Bep- 
tember, 1792, and proclaimed the republic. This body 
dissolved itself on the establishment of the Directory, 
in Ootober, 1706.~In the United States, meetings of 
the people of separate states by epecialiy chosen re¬ 
presentatives, to revise and amend the state constitu. | 
tions, have been named couveiitiouB. 

CosvBNtioir or Eovran Buaous. (See Bubgii.s, 
BobaIi.) 

CowYSHBATiOBr, fton-rcr-soi'-sAKn (Lat. eonrerso/io ; 
from can, and verto, 1 turn), dcuote.s familiar discourse 
or easy talk between two or more persons, and is op¬ 
posed to a formal conference. The pleasure and ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from conversation are very 
manifest. There is much in it to lead the siiperhcial 
observer to view it as a natural gift; and we find indi¬ 
viduals, and even nations, that have peculiar talents 
for it; but still it is an art, and may be learned like 
every other art, and from its value and [importaucc it 
is entitled to much more attention than is usually 
bestowed upon it, at least in this country. Let a.man 
have read, thongUt, studied as much ns he may, rarely 
will bo reach Lis possible advantage as a rea.ij/ man, 
uuloss lie has eierciscd his powers much in conversa¬ 
tion, De Quineey goes farther, and not only re^jards 
oonversation as giving greater facilities to a person in 
espounding or diffusing the truth, but as giving a new 
insight into the truth itself. "A feeling danbied ou 
me," he says, after narrating his early dislike of con¬ 
versation, •' of a secret magic lurking in t he peculiar 
life, velocities, and contagions ardour of conversation 
quite separate from any which belonged to bocks; 
arming a man with new forces, and not merely with a 
mew dexterity in wielding the old ones. I i'elt, and in 
this I could not be mistaken, as too certainly it was a 
fact of my own experience, that in the electric kindling 
of life between two minds, and far less from the 
kindling natural to conflict (though that also is some¬ 
thing), than from the Icindling through sympalby with 
the object discussed in its momentary coruscation of 
shifting ))haaes, there sometimes arise glimpses and 
shy revelations of atiinity, suggestion, relation, analogy, 
that oould not have been approached througU any 
avenues of methodical study." “ But in relation to 
the majority of men, conversation is far less ralnahle 
as an organ of iuteilectual culture tliaa of social en¬ 
joyment. For one man interested in couversatiou as a 
means of advancing his studies, there are lifty men 
whose interest in oonversation points exclusively to 
convivial pleasure. This, as being a more exiensivu 
function of conversation, is so fdr the more digniiied 
fliuctmn; whilst, on the other hand, such a purpose 
as direct mental improvement seems, by its superior 
gravity, to challenge the higher rank."—(Ea.yoy on 
ConvereatioH.) The uncieut pliilosopbers were masters 
of the art of conversation, and adopted this inode of 
coromuiiioating instruction to their disciples. In 
modern times the French are distinguished, among all 
other nations, for sparkling, fluent, animated, and de¬ 
lightful oonversation. The Jincj/clopetiie Moderne 
says, not without some truth,—“ Les AUemands iie 
causent pas, ils argumentant; la conversation des 
Italiens est une pantomime meltSo d'exclamations; 
ohezles Anglais, oe qu’ou nomme conversation est un 
eilenoe syncope par des monosyllabes et interrompu de 
quart d’npureeii quart d'bcnre par le bruit de I'eauqui 
a’^bappe de Turue iv thi5; cUez les Franyais la couvor- 
cation est un art uui a scs nrincipes, ses regies, ses 
ptilceptes, et sa methoiio." Itouaseau justly remarks 
that the tone of good oonversation is neither dull nor 
feivoioue. It is fluent and natural; sensible, without 
being pedantio; cheerful, without being boisterous; 
cilegant, without being affected; polite, without being 
Insipid ; and jocose, without being equivocal. • It deals 
nOt iu dissertations or.epigrams; conforms to the de- 


mands of gbod taste, without being baund by .mlnj ' 
Unites w>t and reason, satire and comiilinient:, witfaosa 
departing &om the rules of a pure umrality, aMAHowa 
all to speak on subjects which Ureybnderst^d- Eauhi 
expresses his opinion, and supports it in M few Word* - 
as possible; and no one attacas that of anotlier wiUs 
warmth, OP upholds his owu with obslinaCT, AU 
impart information, and all are entortained. & 
this art, as in most others, it is more easy to indi¬ 
cate what things are to be avoided than to p<>iut«lib v 
precisely what ought to be done. The objeot of con¬ 
versation is to afford entertainment or agreeable in¬ 
formation ; and one of its first rules is to ailoft every¬ 
body to contribute his share, while every one at the 
same time ought to exert himself for the 'gratific^ion 
of the company. Egotism, or any display of seVf- 
conecit, is the very bane of conversation, and carefully 
to be avoided, lis is also tedioustiesa in narration-;. 
Adapt yourself to your company, and your conversa¬ 
tion to your talents and information. Good sense and 
good feeling should guide in the selection of topics for 
couver-satiou, and prevent the introduction of subjects 
that may not be agreeable to the company. The great 
art of conversation is to keep it constantly flow lug, <md 
to seize upon points which can torn it into new cliannOlB. 
“La conversation n'est point une course vers uii but, 
line attaque rdguUtire sur un point, o'est mie proine- 
uado au Iiasard dans un obamp spacieux, ou Ton s’ap- 
proche, on s’evito, on sa froisso quelquefois saqii se 
heurter jamais." —(Eneselopidu lloSenie.} It is nliimh 
to be regretted that an art which occupies such aii 
important place among the nccomplisluiients Of socildl I 
life is yet so much neglected as it is among us. It is 
one of tlie moat important means that can be eropjoy^ 
in the intellectual training of children, and yet it is 
entirely neglected in the schools. This is one of the 
errors that exist in out present artiffeial system, 
of education, when children aro taught subjects for 
wliich they will have little or no use in after-life, to thd 
entire neglect of si.ch as will daily concern them. 

CoNvER.svTions Lexikok. (AVc Eticxci. 0 F$DiA 8 .) ; 

CoNVEiiSioN, kon-ver'-thun (Lat. couvereio), in Log., 
is the fiirming of one proposition from anol ber, by 
interchanging tho subject and predicate, Ihita: the 
converse, proposition of “ Every A is B,” is, “ Every B 
is A.” There aie three kinds of conversion,—simple, 
limited, and by contra-position. In simpla conversion, 
iiolh quantity and quality aro retained, as in the ex¬ 
ample just given. Universal negative and particnlar 
a IlirmatiVO propositions may be simply conyoried- ., Itf 
requires, however, that the extroincB bo of dqual 
extent, — that is, either both distributed or neither 
distributed; as, “Every equilateral triangle Ls equi¬ 
angular;" “Some poor persons are liberal.” In 
limited conversion the quantity of universal affirma¬ 
tives and universal negatives is changed ; as, “ All oaks 
are trees,” “ Some trees are oaks ;" “ Nothing that is . 
morally right can bo politically wrong," “ Nothing 
politically wrong can bo morally right." Conversiou 
by juxtaposition i.s applicable to universal affirmativea 
aiul particular negatives, and consists in tlio pombining 
with each of the transposed extremes the pal i do net s 
as, “ Whosoever is of God doelU rightccvasness,” 

“ Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of Cifeod." 

CoMVEKSioN, in Law, is where a inau has found, or 
becomes possessed of another's goods, and refases to 
deliver them on demand; in which case he is said to 
have converted them to his own use. And an action 
of trover will lie to recover the goods, or tho value 
thereof. 

Con VERT, kon'-peft (Lat.), is ono who changes lii* 
religion, end is specially applied to such as abandon any 
other faith and adopt that of ChristUnity. It is op¬ 
posed to aponiale, applied to one who has forsaken thq 
Christian religion for some other. 

Convex. (See Cono.*ve.) . 

CoNVErANCE, koH-vaV-iim (Lat. con, and ceao, T ' 
carry), in Law, is a writing, sealed and delivered; 
whereby the property in lauds and tenements is con¬ 
veyed from one jierson to another. W'here the l^d'* 
I'lerty in goods or in a term of years, or ouier eatato 
leas than freehold, is passed by deed, th^instrmneBli ,, 
of transfer is called an assigument, (Ses Ae*is«- 
U.KI'^T ) 

CoNTiC!r, denotea geD^raliy 



otwmted^ of #■ of tt imd flowing the milky joiee ithloh e9ntde» kt he ««(• 

^^otui :dikttivsk lin- a' «^ea^ aetise/ it $b: nfiplied to Ifcted in. sMs or othnr yoMidti, 
ffiidh M%|i«o b««n sonteitoed^tp the (icMiimonjr of Eiigliidi eottefrce is impoi^Md froM 

•erritode. (SWtfFxirjLb fi:E^vi3mi>ii,^&irsros>FATioK.) Smyrna. It >» usuellv much adnltewtedv 
fi!ojmcrK)’ir, I-eH>riiH>»%Un (&ut.), lir a record of the CoNvoir, fa«i'-coi (Pp._ wwrci), in Mil-, u Irai* of 
nmmiry {>roceediHg;i upoA any peeM statute before wsaIrobb laden with provisioBS, accompanied l^ik:d*r: 
one or mute ^stices of peace, or other persons taohment of troops to guard thom from fslling UMO 
duty autterised ia »OB»e rrhere tho odeuder has been the hands of the enemy.—In Mar., the name is gjawA 
oensicted sad Sentenced. tosoraoof her Majesty’s ships that sail with * fleet oi 

Coutmcarion:, itott-ro-itai'.yknn (Lat. con, and roeo, mercliant-vesseU in time of war, to protect them ftom 
iXi eslI^^ au^ a^ of the clergy of the Church of the enemy’s cruisers in their transit from one port,t» 
Bngfauidy hr their representatives, for the purpose of anotiior. If any of the ships thus protected get 
uonKdtihg On eeclesiastical matters. They were origi- tiired, through neglect on the part of the luastSf t* 
tuiUy eoolesisstical councils of the archbishops, sum- obey signals, or from parting company with the 
mtioiied for the consideration of spiritual matters; but voy, tlie policy of insurance effected on the vessel •»!*• 
ifltmy afterwards came to be endowed with certain par- cargo before starting becomes void. 
iUhuientaiy privileges. Convorntions were first as- CoNvutRioj-'AUiKS, tow-i-ul'-sAjiM-A-Me, the nsm# 
iMmbled in l^nglaud, under the king's authority, by given to a fanatical sect of Janseuists, who made tlmir 
'SdvTKrd I., who summoned them by writ, directed to iippenrance in Paris nbout i73t). They used to *»• 
itho'two archbishops, for the puipose of obtaining senible at the grave of S celebrated Janseiiist named 
aubsidiesfrom the clerical body. Snbscqnently, con- Francis of Paris, in the churchyard of 8t. Medurdue, 
yhdtttions conlinned to be held without royal authority and there work themselves up into the greatest agitis> 
till tto passing of 25 Henry VIII., which declares that tions or convulsions, preaching, prophesying, and pro* 
neither archbishop can summon a convocation with- fcasing to receive wonderful revelations. They threw 
Ottdthc ting's cotninand, nor coutinno it after it is com- themselves into the most violent contortions of body, 
manded to cease. When assembled, they cannot con- rolled about on the ground, imitated birds and beasts, 
fer to constitute any canons without license from the and when they had completely erhausted themselves, 
king, nor can they execute any of their canons without went off in a swoon. In 1732 the king caused th« 
royst assent.. They cannot eieente any after royal churchyard to bo walled in and a watch set over it, 
ussent, blit within the four following limitations;—(1) and, the following year, he issued orders for them, to 
That they be not against the prerogativerof the Iring ; be iiniirisnned ; hut even tlicse steps did not entirely 
f2) Bor against the common law ; (3) nor against any put a stop to tlu'ir fanaticism, 

st^telaw; ( i) nor against any custom of the realm. CoNvtinsiONs, lcm-viil'~«hnvii (l'.at. roarello, I puU 
In4801, convocation granted a subsidy to Charles II., together), in Path., is a violent and involuntary contrach- 
Whieh was the last tax of the kind paid by the English tion of the rauseles of the human body, generally with 
clergy; for by an arrangement made between Arch- corresponding relaxations, but sometimes with rigidity 
bishop ,flheldon and I^ord Chancellor Clarendon in and tension. The fils vary much in extent and violence, 
1664, the convoeillion of the clergy gave up the privi- sometimes attacking the whole body, at other tinuR 
lege of taxing themselves to the Mouse of Commons, only particular parts; sometimes Is-slingonly for a few 
in consideration of their being allowed to vote at the minutes, at other tin»es contimiing for hours. Wlrno 
election of members of that house. Since that lime, theafli'ctcd muscles are rigid and tense, and theircon- 
ecDvocation exists in little more than name .ind form, traction persistent or not quickly alternating with 
On the meeting of every new parliament, the arch- relaxation, the convulsion or spasm is said to be <o»fc; 
Inahops of Canterbury and York, in obedience to a when contractions and relaxations rapidly altenuite, 
Writ issued from the crown, convoke the bishops, and it is calli-d elonic; w hen slight eooti'action# rapidly 
the bishops the clergy of their respective diocc.scs. alternate with v«laxallona, it is called tremor. Some* 
Jdlier the transaction of a few formal matters, (he times the attack is sudden audwithont any wiming; 
JiHMiting is generally prorogued. Convocation, like bitt generally it is preceded by certain premonitory 
parliament, consists of two diatinct honsea,—the one signs, such as giddincar., dimnes* of vision, coidinMS 
oaU|4 the upper house, where the archbishop and of the extremities, trcralilings, and a cold air crumping 
Ihkbbpa sit, and the other the lower house, where the up the back or ur, a limb. Muring the lit the teeth 
xwt of the clergy are repwesented by their deputies, gnash and often lute th,v tongue, the mouth foams, th« 
Ma th« convoeatidn of York, however, on the rare oe- eyes roll wildly sbont, and the whole face is distorted, 
nnaions on which it meets, the business is generally The muBcular force cxeried is sometimes so great a* 
OOOducted in one assembly. Some attempts have re- to oveveemo the strength of several attendants. Great 
oeirtly been made to rescue convocation from its pre- languor commonly succeeds, attended frequently with 
aantfifeiess state, but hitherto with very little eirect, hcadnclie and giddiness; but these generally paaS 
GtUfvoLTtrtiCKJE, km~vol~vu-!ai'-te-e (from Lnt- quickly away, liv partial convulsions the luiod ta 
ismmohm, 1 roll or bind together), in Bot., the Con- rarely affected ; but when general, it is in most case* 
ybitttdns or Bindweed fam., a nut. ord. of dicotyledo- lost during tin; lit. The causes of convtil.sions are 
nous plants in the sub-class Corolliflorm. Herbs or many and varied, and their treatment must in ea<d» 
shniba generaily twining or trailing, and milkv. The oase'depend very much upon the canse. In children 
leaves; arc alternate and exstipulate. The calyx has tbe common ciiuae is irritation of the bowels, arising 
JttvA #Bcp divisions; is much imbricated, pcrsislent. from gross and indigestible foods, teething, or worais. 
JChsobSiMlp is 6-partite oro-plaitcd,regular,accidiious, These are to be treated by the administratiou of *|i» 
and Ijas no scales in its tube; arstivation plaited. There propriato purgatives and the lancing of the gums, fix 
aw flye statUens alternate with the lobes of the corolla, puerperal convnlsions biceding and opiates ore tho' 
.^etowsiry fs2-,8-,or4-celled,oritscaTpekaremoreor iisnat remedies; and in eases where they arise fixun 
i .leks distinct. The fruit is capsular. In this order there violent tiffections of tho mind, the exciting c^Baesnstnat 
•r*47 known genara, with about 6(i.5 species, which are be studiously avoided. During tho lit the patioiit 
giiidfly found in the plains and valleys of hot and tro- should ho immediately surrounded as much as possibia 
jMoid regkms, A few flourish in tsroperato climates, by fresh cool air, his face, neck, and bosom freely 
Unit none in the coldest latitudes. They are remark- exposed to it, and everything tight about tho body 
presence of an acrid milky purgative juice loosened. For children 's warm bath is strongly ro- 
Xli tiiieir roots. •ItWnp and seuimnaiiy are products of commended. The Bfler-treutment consists in tha 
deder. judicious use of tonics and nervous atimulauts, with 

- Co*T 01 J*tn,iB’ 8 ;.l:<Ml-wZ'-wt-ftt»,inBot.,theBindweed, coldbatuiug, regular exercise in the open air, plaiir 
' flgeh. of piahts, the type of the nat. ord. Convolvulacem. but nourishing diet, and attention to the state of tit# 
‘Itia ohairactoriaed by a bell-shaped corolla, with five bowels. 

pMSaftwntplaits and flvp shallow lobes. Three species CooMSS, or CoutlKS, hoo’-leen, was originally tiw 
tmorni tives of Britain ; namely G, areearis, Bepiara, and name of one of tbe most tierce and barbarous of th* 
Bi^anitta. G. SeatnmenUi, a native of Asia Minor, is a aboriginal tribes of Hiukostan, which abounds chis^ 
'nainahle medicinal plant, being the source of the in the province of Gnjerat. From the circumatanc® of 
phrkativo gum-resin oaUed eoammony. This is obtained many of these being afterwards employed as laboureip' 
ihe neeb root, by onttiny;. the top obliquely a&', and porters in Bombay and other parts of Indi*, th* 
633 





BwtAe eanie to be by SSflJbp**** 

<« l»W»9n« seneritllTm tndi*. It m »otr elao wbed 
tomiKtktUaboitrerR from lodi&ebdCiiia* to 
■theTVeet Indies, and other'|«irt». 


■vflM a-wvj sestu ws,t «assaM>.^ .- • i. j, j 

Witlii hoops; are made, It is a very ancient art, and 
its invention is ascribed by Pliny to the people who 
lived at tlie foot ol' the Alps. On neoount of the abun- 
daiiee of wood, the fabrication of ensUs was early intro- 
4noed into France, and from that country it was 
toported into Britain. The oocupatjon of the modern 
cooper ie di"jdc<l ii^to several distinct branches. The 
cooper makes casks for containing all kinds of 
goods not iu a iic^uid state; such as sugar, flour, &c. 
The test or liijht cooper inahes vessels for holding 
liquids; and this branch is subdivided into farje and 
4 ina/J work, wliiGli are kept quite distinct. There arc, 
aiso, whi/e coopers, or those who make tubs, pails, 
oburns, Ac.; and there are coopers in ^eaerui, who 
undertake every variety of work. The upright pieces 
wbich form the sides of a barrel or cask are called 
ataves, and the slniping and phiciug qf these is the 
mostdifficoltand the most iraportant p.'ivt ol'acooper’s 
work. Bach stave must form part of a doulde con- 
ooid; it must be, broader in tiie middle, and gradually 
become narrower, but not in straight lines, towards 
the two citremitiea. The outside of tiie staves, across 
the wood, is wrought into segments of a circle, and is 
made thickest in the middle, growing gradually thinner 
towards the ends. 'When the staves are dressed and 
arranged in a circular form, the cooper can make their 
ndges coincide perfectly together. In the shape of the 
•taves, and in giving the proper curve, consists the 
principal part of the cooper's art. The best work is 
made of oak,ofwhich five kinds aroused; viz.,Quebec, 
■Virginia, Uantzio, Haitibro*, and English. Small dry 
naaks or kegs are chieil}' made of Quebec oak. All 
wood employed ought to be thoroughly dried belbre 
being put together. 

Oo-oviiitATion, Tco-opf-er-ai'-th-un (Lat. oo7i,andop«*, 
• work), denotes literally a working together, and in 
Ftd. Eo. is applied to certain societies fonned among 
tbo industrial classes for some commercial purpose. 
The prevailing belief that the labourer does uot work 
for himself, iiut for the capitalist,—tlmt the latter ob¬ 
tains all the jirofitof his labour,—has led to the natural 
conclusion, (hut if ho could work for himself, if he 
could atipplv capital ns well as labour, then the whole 
of tho profits would be his own. This has led to the 
formation of societies among the working classes, 
where, by each cont ributing a small sum to the general 
fund, they have obtained capital for the purpose of 
embarking in some commercial undertaking, the pro¬ 
fits on which being afterwards divided among them, or 
going to increase tiieir capital and enlarge the spliere 
of their operations. I'hiis, instead of piitlitig their 
sawings into a bank, or investing it in other securities 
which yield only a smull interest, as the capital is em¬ 
ployed by others, w ho must have their prollts out of 
It, they employ it for themselves, and tlins obtain the 
whole of the iircfits. Co-operation diflers from com¬ 
munism, socinliBin, or any other fanciful scheme of 
•civil society. It is simply a joiiit-slock company, car- 
vying on some commercial enterprise. It usually 
takes the tbrm of a society for supplying its members 
and others with artioles of daily consumption. The 
goods arp puiehaaed with tho money of the society, 
and sold at the ordinary market rate,’t]ie profits being 
periodically divided among the members, or going to 
laorcasc the capital. At llochduJe, Leeds, and other 
places, co-operatiivo societies of worlting men have 
l>een set on foot, and carry on large 11 our-iaills, cotton- 
fiaotories, and other industrial establishments. Each 
operative member receives weekly wages, and period!- 
ooUy a share of the profits. “ The form of ossocia- 
]^D,” «ayB d. 8. Mill, “ which, if mankind continue to 
iiapiltove, must be eiimotcd in tbo end to predominate, 
if not that which can exist hetweun a capitalist as 
v&ef, and workpeople without a voice in tfie manage- 
Bsent, but the association of fflo labourers themsdvee on 
terms of equality, oolleotively owping the capital with 
•which they carry on their operations, and working 
•un^r managers dected and removable by tbemselres.- 
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Tlmroif h'OWfoity .of .eserOo&rwd <aelf-det4i4!i||,#iK: 
iBasiM.ofvmaiif)fihd w.biob' ds .aw|er; 
rare oeoaMoos <» wbieb it ia impeaked ho 
of great idea or dov»t*d simtimMit." TkffC^ 
tem of eo-operatida it one of .great boaefit to nio 
working classes, if properly carried out. It fott«f« 
provident babits, suid onoourages iudnstry, iBaim 
individual is as maeh as ever dependent upon bif 
exertions, wbieh are also more suitably rewarded, ' lit 
leads, also; to strict inquiry 'iuto tbe moral ebaraoMi 
of soeb as are desirous of admission into their soei^. 
By several reoent statutes, all the provisions relathtg 
to friendly societies have been extended to si&sb Mia. 
ciationa of working men “ as have been forined fnriihe 
mutual relief, maintenauce, education, and endowment 
of the members, their husbands, wives, cfaUdiren, sm 
kindred; and for procuring them food, lodging, dl^b. 
iiig, and other necessaries, by exercising or eorifinR 
oil iu common their respective trades or handiora^" 
(See Fnttfsiaht Socisrijss, Societjks.) 

Coot, l-ooL —^The habits of this bird olosely resemUe 
those of the common OalUnet, They are fiw&d |n 
various parts of Europe, Asia, and America, buiatK^id 
in larger numbers in HoUand than eisewbere. 
about sixteen inches in length; its upper ports iki 
slaty black, and its under lead-colour. From the 
almost to the crown of the head there is a fieaby 
cresccDoe, destitute of feathers, and sni'Dotb and rqnnd. 
On thisnneount it is sometimes called tbp Imld-beAdled 
coot, * ' ■' 

COPAIBS. (See COTATBXUi..) 

Copi.iFKRA,i:o-j>tU':fe-r<i (from eopoiJa, tbe BrfaSMf 
name, and Lat./ere, I bear), in Bot., a gen. of ^Mfis 
belonging to the nat. ord. Jtegumino»<B, sub-ord. 
piiM«e. The species are natives of tropieat AsnerbuK^ 
and several yield the valuable oleo-resiu which is ffwa 
in medicine under the nmne of balmm qf 
This is obtained by making incisions into the stems of 
the trees. Most of tbo oopaibs of commerce is brobf ^ 
from the Brasiis, a veiy little being import^ froin 
Qniana and the West-lndian islands. The timber 
known as tbe purple-beart, or parpia-woud of Gpuiina, 
is the prodnoe.of C. pub^ora, and probably 5r«o- 
tea/a also. It is largely employed for making smiidtet 
ramrods and for ornamental purposes. 

CoFAt,. (Ass BYUSKjeA.) , 

CoFAtCHE Bahe. (See Csoioir.) 

CoFABCBif AEY, ko-por'-ss-wd-rs (Norm.), as an estate 
where lands of inberitanoe descend from the anoeetor 
to two or more persons. It arises ohber by conmn 
Uai! or by particulesr emtom. By efl»MKo« Hass, U vmere 
a person seized in fee simple or iu fee Aail dies, and Us 
next heirs are two or more females, his daoghtMS; sin¬ 
ters, aunts, cousins, or their representatives- la tipa 
Case they shall all inherit; and t hese co-heirs are than 
celled copareencre, or, for brevity, porceBsrs. Jkwi- 
eenere hp particalar atteiom are vrhere lands desoend, 
as iu gavelkind, to all tbe males in equ^ degree, an 
sons, brothers, nnoles, &o. 

CoFE, ioap (Bax. coeppe), is a kind of cloak or vest¬ 
ment worn by tiie clergy of the AngUcan church during 
divine service, it reaches from the neck nearly to 
the feet, and is open in front, except at the top, wbnrn 
it is united by a band or clasp. The rubrics^ Ed¬ 
ward VI. presoribe a cope or vestment for the priest 
administering tbe holy communion, and for tbe bisb<^ 
when executmg any public minietration in the chureii, 
for which a vestment may ho aobstitated either by 
priest or bishop. 

Cove, among Miners, is a custom of tribute due to 
the Crown, or lord of tbe soil, out of the lead-mtoes 
of Derbyshire. 

CoPEc, hi-pek', a Bussisn copper coin, equal to tbe 
hundredth part of a rouble, which is about fie. 
sterling. ^ 

CopjiBSi.CAir SysTsU, in Ast., is the term 
to that system of astronomy propounded by fJie eway 
brated Polish astronomer Nicholas Coperniens, w>iih 
was the first to affirm that the snn aBd^stBW are w? 
tionary: that the moon alone revolves about the earwj 
that the earth is n planet, whose orbit is between Vmbw 
and Mars; that the planets revolve about the spni. ew 
that the apparent revolution of the heavens is eSartln# 
by the rotation of the earth on its axis. (A«e AiWlip* 
iroMT, Fxolbuaic SftllMt.,) 











OorsMtiou, k»^M’>i»iA'‘ 9 ^iti Bot., s gvb., of ipalm*. 
Tbe ^>«eit« C. vfryUttn, tiie 0»rn«Tiba pam, te a native 
of-tiha BnH^s.. On the tower ewr^^ its Jeaves wax 
ia MieretjMi and thie te aeoaaiasatlf itnnnrted into thte 
wnintry ondw thci name of Cttrnauba or Brazilian 
vfa*.' 

(kremo, /sZ-pina COa. lap, Bie head; Sax. txBppe, 
n e«p}tia Aron., < 9 ve laj^er of atones or brick that is 
lite^ad 00 idM to^ to form a finish to it, and 

to protoOk it from the Weathea’. There are three kind s 
of eofVin^; fiat or parallel coping, which is generally 
nlacra on gaUa^Baa of houses and widls of all kinds; 
ftetthor Soping, the stones of which are thicker on one 
Stdathan oo toe other ; and saddle-haok coping, which 
frotb the centre on either side. The Qopteg 
ahonld project beyond the surface of the wall over 
tehteh it is placed, to prevent the rain from trickling 
deam its sides. 

€!oi>r£Ii, kop'-per, in Cbem., symbol Cu, equivalent 
81*?^S, spec. grav. 8'921 to 6'962. The symbol of this 
fattportant metallic element is an abbreviation of it.s 
. fiatia name cupram, which word is itself derived from 
that of toe island of Cyprus (Or. kiiprot), where it was 
first worked on an extensive scale. It was called Vtnut 
by toe tdohemists, who gave to it the symbol of that 
plabet, J. Copper is a hard, sonorous, dnctile, and 
malleable metal, of a characteristic reddish-brown 
colour. Very thin films lave been obtained, which 
wiere pf a beautiful green colour by transmitted light, 
although of the natural colour by reflected light. It 
is one of tlie best conductors of heat and electricity, 
and expands one part in 682 between the freezing and 
boiling points of water. By slow voltaic reduction, 
it may bo obtained in cubes and octahedral forms, 
Vrhioh are also taken by> several deposits of native 
copper. The melting-point of copper is 199tP Fahr.; 
and by exposing it to a very intense heat, it boils and 
volatiles, burning with a brilliant green flame. 
Heated to redness in the open air, copper combines 
rapidly with oxygen; but even moist air at ordinary 
temperatures has but little effect on it. In sea-water 
it’becomes gradually corroded by the formation of an j 
oxychloride of copper. Nitric acid oxidizes and dis-1 
solves it with great rapidity; sulphuric does not i 
act bn it at ordinary temperatures, but dissolves it! 
rapidly if heated, suiphurons acid being evohed and 
osode of copper formed, which unites with the excess I 
'^acid to form the solphate. Ilydrochlorie acid dis- 
aolves itwith access of air; if the air is excluded, no 
aoti^ takes place. It is but little aftected by the fixed 
alkalies; but, with access of air, ammonia slowly oxi¬ 
dizes it. The uses of copper are very important, large 
quantities Iteing nsed for sheathing ships, uml in the 
niantrfacture of boilers and utensils for domestic pur¬ 
poses. Vfith zinc it forms brass, and with difl'erent 
proportions of tin it forma bronze, bell-metal, gnn- 
imetal, and apeculnm-metal. Its oxides and salts are 
bu^ety used as pigments and in pbarraaceulical pre- 
parutioBS. Copper unites with oxygen in four proper- 
tiorts;—1. The tub-oxide or dinoxide, Cu,0; 2. the 
protoxide or black oxide, CuO; 3. the binoxide, CuO, ; 
and 4. cvprte acid, the composition of whicti is not 
kbovnt. Sttb-oiide of copper may bo obuined in 
setorsd ways;—1. By calcining the sub-chturide with 
esrbbnsite of sods, and ■washing the residue; 2. by 
beataUg four parts of copper-filings and live parts of 
protoxide of copper in a close crncibloj 3. by boiling 
'ttSohitibn of sulpnate of copper with grape vinegar, and 
jfedding potassa. By the first and third processes, the 
Bbboude is obtained in a crystalline state. Sub- 
oxide of copper is a feeble base, and its salts arc iiu- 
tenportaht. Its principal use is in the manufacture 

Stotned glass, to which it imparts a ruby-colour 
of great beauty. Protoxide of copper, OuO, is pre¬ 
pared by beating copper plates and turnings in a 
Ottgrent of air; or by calcining nitrate of copper in an 
osortoett crucible. It is a black jxtwder, possessed of 
■ktonS’ fi.Vfltoscopic qualities. When strongly heated, it 
Jtnes, tod torts with a portion of its oxygen, n com- 
pdui^ of suboxide and protoxide being formed. Oxide 
m copper is easily reduced at u moderately high tem- 
ptoatura by carbon, hydrogen, or organic matter,—a 
property which renders it pecnllerly vahiablc in the 
tdtimate analysts of organic bodies. It is also nsed to 
giva a firaen colour to gloss, i* is quite insoluble in 
flflO 
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water, bnt dissolves freely in abide, yielding kcTTim* 
portent salts. ThehydratediM!idetCuO2H0,isiBbtsiue(| 
by decomposing a solulioa of a copper ssilf tofih W 
excess of potassa. The pigment Imown asiblto y^ 
diter eoiisUts of a hydrated (teide of copper. Bbi^ 
with water, it becomes block and anhyat’sus. ; It ite 
soluble in ammonia, forming a deep blue solatotiti 
SinoxUte of eopper, CuO« has been obtaitod W tod 
action of binoxide of hydrogen, or hydrated oxw of 
copper. It is a yellowish-brown powder, oshily deebm* 
posed into oxygen and oxide of copper by htator aCidO, 
Cupric acid, the formula for which has notbeen detekw 
termined, is known only in combination with potasU^ 
and is formed "when fluely-divided cepper is bekted to 
redness with caustic potash and nitrate of , pptbsb^ 
Digested in water, the mass yields a blue solution, 
supposed to consist of cuprate ef jjatask. The salts 
of copper are characterized by their green or bluo 
colour. They are nearly all soluble, and have » 
strong, disagreeable, metallic taste, acting as poiSoiUI 
on the human system. The syniptoins of poison¬ 
ing by copper are violent aud irrepressible purgings 
and vomitings, followed by exhaustion and death. 
The best antidote is albumen, or white of egg, with 
which they form an insoluble and almost inert com¬ 
pound. In medicine, sulphate of copper is used 
as a tonic, and antispasmodic in cases of dyspepsia and 
Asintio cholera. It is also nsed as an outward appli¬ 
cation to wounds which present the granulated aptoar- 
aiice known as “proud flesh.” In ilve.grain tlosea, 
sulphate of copper nets as a powerful emetic. The 
other salts of copper are but seldom used. The most 
characteristic reactions of copper salts are as follows: 
Ammonia in excess gives a dark blue solution ; yefteio 
pruniate of potash gives a red-brown precipitate. A 
strip of bright oietoWic iron precipitates copper IVonx 
aciti solutions iu a metallic form. Of late years, copper 
has been used somewhat extensively to give a ^bright 
green colour to pickles and preserves. Its presence 
may be readily detected by incinerating tlie suspected 
article, washing the ashes in water, and llltering. If, 
on the ndditiou of liquid ammonia, the solntiun strikea 
a deep lilue colour, copper is present. Oxide of copper 
forms four compounds with acetic acid: neutral ace¬ 
tate (known in commerce under the name of verditer, 
which see), subsesquiaretafe, diacetate (or verdigris, 
which see) , and the tri«c.?<<ite, which is the most stable 
of the acetates of copper. Copper fonns two chlorides, 
two simple compounds with cyaiKtgen; 'Wurtz obtainea 
a compound termed hydride of copper; and there is 
another important salt termed nitrate of copper. The 
copper of commerce is very nearly jiure, containing 
only traces of arsenic, iron, lead, tin, and silica. 
Copper is employed chiefly in the sheathing of ships, 
to protC'-1 them from the action of tlic sea-water. It 
is also used very largely in the constructhm of stnaU 
boilers aud culinary vessels. Copper-plates are used 
in engraving, the impression being very sliarp and deli¬ 
cate. The most important alloys of copper and zino 
arc brass, Dutch gold, pincitbeck, and tombac. Brass 
varies in composition according to the puritose Ibr 
which it is to be used. It generally oonaists of two- 
thirds copper and one of zinc, with traces of lead and 
tin. Formerly, it was the custom to fuse the zinc orB 
and the copper together; hut nowadays it is con¬ 
sidered better to prepare brass by combining its oon- 
stitnent metals iu proper proportions. Tombac is 
about fifteen per cent, poorer in copper. The prin¬ 
cipal alloys of copper aud tin ore bronze, gnn-nietal, 
betl-nietat, and s|)eculum-motal. The alloy known as 
argentum, packfong, or German silver, consists of two 
parts of copper, oue of nickel, and one of zinc, the 
copper and zinc are fi-rst fused together, and the tiao 
is afterwards added. German sdver has a yelioty 
colour, is luallealile and ductile. It should not M 
employed for culinery vessels, as it is easily oxidttod 
ami di.ssolvcd by contact with the air and acida. iTop 
some purposes, copper is covered wdtii a thin layto ud 
tin, by spreading the fused metal over the 
surface, of copper, to which it adheres. 

CorpEn Ores. —The ores of copper are tomewhalk 
numerous and Widely spffead over the earth’s siurfaojfc 
Native copper is occasionally found crystallized in 
cubes, octaliodra, or dendritic orystalfl, or in oniMMSi 
phou%masses, in Noito America and Siberia. Near 






lake fiaperiojr is A vtiiiMof njetslUe- ecffper ass«oi«ted 
With two foot in thfokness* Th* o«Hntnoo®«t OfO 
<rfoe(ppi#l8 copper. ■pyrifos. wW^ i# the oro found in 
^ontwsili’foom Which mora than two-thirds of the 
«!oDper used in dreitt Britain is obtained. After beine 
•ofted and sifted, it is sent to Bwansaa to ba smelted. 
Korih Amwioa and Barony also supoly this ore. The 
Anstraiianore, large quantities of which are annually 
imported, .i» amir turo of the green and blue carbonate, 
and conteiup from 2e to 30 per cent, of metal, the ave¬ 
rage of Cornish pyrites containing only 8^ per cent. 
Certain ores found in Chili are |faluahle from the 
snnoimt of Silver they contain. The red and biaoti 
Oxide also occur in Cornwall, Siberia, Brazil, and 
Cwmany. 

OoppB« Ptmtbs, in Min., an important ore of cop¬ 
per, occurring asA double sulphide of iron and copper, 
'CuiS-PaS,, M vRjious parts of the world. Copper 
pyrites have a brass; lustre, and are found generally 
in amorphous musses with a ennohoidal iraotiire; 
sometimes they occur crystallized in tctrahedra. The 
Tariety called peacock copper ore contains a very large | 
per-oentsge of copper. 

ComSB-BMBLTlNO. {See SKEnTlNO.) 

CoPPBIUH, kop'-per-iie (Irom Germ, kupper-wateer, 
copper-water).—I'his term is applied,with the prefixes 
blue and green, to the sulphates of copper and iron 
respectively. 

CorpKBKU, kop'-perd, in Mar., is a term employed 
to denote a ship n liose bottom is cased with copper, in 
order to prevent the worms eating into the planks or 
to keep dirt iVoni accumulating there. The practice of 
Copper-shc.atliing was introduced about the year ITriH. 

CopTEB-FASTKMil).—When the heads of all the bolts 
and other metal-work in the exterior of a ship's bull 
are formed of copper, she is s.sid to be copper-fksteiied. 
This is done beeaii.se, if made of iron, they would corrode 
when the vessel is copper-sheathed. 

CorpnuruATK Biiintino is performed at what is 
called a rolling pres.s. In the process of printing, the 
plate of copper from which the impression has to be 
taken is raised to the temperature of about 180°, by 
placing it in an iron box in which steam circulates. 
Copper-plates were formerly heated by iilacipg them 
over burning charcoal, thus causing the trade to bo 
very injurious to the health of the workmen. After 
tlie plate is heated sufHcicntlv, the printer dabs a small 
quantity of inlt on the taco of it with a rubber made of 
linen rags. He tlien removes the plate from the source 
of beat, takes off some of the supcrlluoua ink with 
a piece of canvas, next carefully rubbing the face of 
the plate with both hands in succession. To accelerate 
the wiping, he dips his hand from time to timo in 
whiting. The chief art of the printer is to remove 
every particle of the ink from the plain surl'ace, and 
yet not disturb the iuk in the engraved parts. \V heu 
properly tluisbod, the plate is laid on the plank of the 
press, and the dumped paper which is to receive the 
impression is laid over it, with two or three folds of 
flannel or blanliet above. The plate is then pulled 
through tbo rollers of the press, and the required 

imp 

ression obtained. 

CopniDj*, kop'-ri-de, a fam. of four-winged insects 
•Hied to the Seiirah/BO.'. The name is from the Gi-eek 
word for dung (koprot), in which these beetles are ge¬ 
nerally found. 

CoeaOMTBS, kop'-rol-itee (Gr. koprot, dung; lUhot, 
Btone), are the excrements of animals found in a 
fossil state in the secondary and tertiary strata. They 
oonaiatohiefly of the voidings of siinrians and sauroid 
fishes. The true nature of coprolitea was first dis- 
ooeered by their ocourrenoo near the region of tlie 
iatbstiiial tube in the bodies of several fossil iohtbyn- 
eaiiri. Scales, bones, teeth, and other parts of undi¬ 
gested food, are often found in them, and occasionally 
they are found eihibiting the spiral twisting noticeable 
in ;the excrement of some living fishes. Coprolites 
contain a considerable proportion of phosphate of lime, 
fprwhich reason they are largely employed in the manu- 
faeture of arttficiai inaiinres. 

Com e I/ANoeAG?,, kop'-tik, is thelangaage of the 
Sineient. Gopfs, or that whiohswaa in use in Egypt after 
the introduction of Christianity, TV liat relationship it 
bore to lie more ancient language of that oountry it 
is impossible to dotermine. T%o written chocaetef is 
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Greek, wiii an addition of eight other leMmt 4a 6X» 
press tmtiadji peculiar to the Coptic, and maaf'^ttek 
iVyorda tmye been introduced isithOhrieHam^: 


expressions, bnt tbe latter appears to be more 
polished- There is a third dialect,—the Botimuxie, 
which was spoken in the Delta, bnt of which only a f«sr 
fragments now exist. It is inteFesting from its enp' 
posed resemblance in some points to tbe language w 
thehioroglyphioB. The Coptic literature is by no mean* 
rich or valuable, consisting for the most partt^f trano-i 
latioDs of the sacred Scriptures, lives of saintSi homi* 
lies, and soma Gnostic works, The traoslstione of the - 
Bible were probably made about the end of t^S^ or 
beginning of the 4th century, and follow, as IWr as the 
Old Teetament is conceniod, the Septnagint vermoui 
The Ooptio language has not been spoken in Bower 
.Egypt sirine the lOth century, but it lingered for some 
centuries later in some naks ofUpperB^pt. Itie 
still, however, employed py the Copts in the religiouB 
worship; but the lessons, after being read inOopticA 
are explained in Arabic. 

Corns,kop'-fts (from Gr.kopfo,lent),in Bot,,aMB. 
of plants belonging to tbe nat. ord. Ranunculacea. The 
species C. trifoUata, commonly called gold thread, is a 
native of Horth America, and is much prixed for its 
root, vvhich is a pure and powerfiit bitter, and formsait), 
excellent stomachic and tonic. The root of C. Teeto is 
found in the bazaars of India, under the names of 
mithmee bUfer and muhmira. It is intensely bitter, atid 
is a very valuable tonic. 

Copts, koptt, the name given to the Cfaristian dCe 
scendants of the ancient Egyptians. The name is 
generally believed to be derived from tlie city of Coptos^ 
in Upper Egypt, to wliicli, during tho perseeutiQba 
that took place under the Boman emperors, many of 
the Christians iiad tied for refuge.. In Egypt they are 
called A'iA/, which some are inclined to believe .to fep 
the root of the name Egypt. The number of Copts iii . 
the country ot present is not more than 15tl,oix)» or 
about a fourteenth part of the entire population, and 
about 10,000 of them live in Cairo. They are not of 
large stature, have black eyes, rather curly hair, 
and in several other respeots resemble tbe andient 
Egyptians, from whom they have inherited also the 
custom of circumcision. I'hoir dress very much re¬ 
sembles that of the Moslems; but they are usually 
distinguished by a black tiirbau. In character thny 
are generally gloomy, deceitful, and avaricious. They 
have always been distinguished for their expertness in 
figures, in consequcuce of which many of them fill 
important posts throughout the country, and have 
acquired great influence. In religion they are generifily 


lEionophvsitesof tbe.Titcnbite sect, only a small uortioU 
of them being united either with the Greek or liomon 
church. They ascribe their conversion from heathen¬ 
ism to 9t. Murk, whom they regard as the-first patriv 
arch of Alexandria. Their present patriarch is stifi 
said to be *' of Alexandria," though he resides at Cairo, 
Besides him, they have a metropolitan of theAbya- 
siuians, bisluips,'arch-priests, priests, deacons, and 
monks. The patriarch is always chosen from tto 
monks of the convent of St. Anthony, either by Us 
predecessor or by lot, and is not permitted to marnr- 
lie nominates the metropolitan of Abyssinia, who 
resides in that country. There are twelve biwops. 
The Copits are very strict in their religious observanoae, 
and hate other Christian sects more than tliey do the 
Moslems. They practise baptism by immersion, unc¬ 
tion, and exorcism; have auricular confession, and 
celebrate the Lord's Bnpper with leavened bread which 
has been dijiped in wine. They fast regulaite on 
Friday, and observe it with great strictness. Their 
monks and nuns lead a very strict life. The Cop|a 
have many schools, but only for boys, who there 
the psalms, gospels, and the apostolic epistles in ArabiCii 
and then the gospels and cpiistles also in Coptic, lb* 
Coptic, however, is not taught granimationlly, nor ia »t 
any longer a spoken tongue. — Kcl, CoBosrsanom 
lesseikon. . ' : . ' 

Com,A, ken'-w-fa (Lat,, a band), is the nwe givon 
in Log. to the word or words which connect the p«o*» 
cate and the subjec^of * propositioii(, whic,a ifidioM* , 
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tlMli fl»» iwedioftte j« or denied of tbe aubjeot. 

Swetiaiea Che oo^iieia ecmteined ia the predioate,— 
3 %b fire burm:; tmt lb eti^ logic U a&d t» mi, or 
eomeother pezi of tiib^erb ie ar« the only copifias 
pemittedi m. The fire i* boraiog; John it not lU; 
home. , 

COvraoiJa, is a tenors for 'nhich the 

tensiit i»s sothing t(> eiraw but the copy of the roUt, 
Bmde be the steward the lord's coart, on such tenant 

beisg'liazaittedtOBnyla.iidsoTtenementewithinanianor 
^at tiine out of mind, by use and custom of the manor, 
hare been granted or demised to such as arc entitled to 
tSfke the'eaiae in fee or fee-toil, for life, years, or at 
seeording to the ooatom of the manor by copy qf 
- osKPirsU of the manor. 

OorxxKb-MscHlHB, h>p'~e-ing, a oontrirsnce by 
U^idch duplicates of letters and inaimsoripts may be 
pMdooed srithOut having recourse to transcription. A 
OOpying-machine generally consists of a fiat'bed, upon 
whiidi rest the letter to be copied and the paper for the 
duplicate. Above these is a flat plate, called a platteii, 
rmteh, by means of a screw or lever, is made to produce 
the nioessary pressure. The ink with which the letter 
isorriUeD contains a certain amonnt of sugar or treacle, 
whieh is transferred to the paper laid upon it by the 
pressnre exerted. The copy made is, of course, re- j 
versed, hut the paper is purposeiv made thin, in order ' 
that the writing maybe read through it. Various con- 
trivances have been invented for procuring the neces- 
stay amount of pressure, but the simple screw and 
lever appears to be the best of them all. The manifold- 
writer may be described under t his head. Itsimpiv 
consists of’a number of sheets of paper blackened with 
some composition that will come off when pressed 
bard, but will not move at a slight degree of pressure 
<w friction. Blank sheets of paper are inserted be¬ 
tween these, and the writing is performed with a hard 
■tylet mode of steel or agate, the whole being placed 
on a smooth copper or pewter plate. (Sea also BaBiA- 
asAPs.) 

CorrsiOBT, Jeop'-e^rUe, is that right which the law 
allows an author or his assigns of printing and reprint¬ 
ing his own original work. The lloman law contains 
no recognition of the right Of property as regards the 
prodnctioDs of literature ; neither with us in England 
was the right of authors in this respect clearly ascer¬ 
tained untE a comparatively late period of our legal 
history ; but in the reign of Queen Anne it became at 
length the subject of positive regulation, and subse¬ 
quent enaotmeuts were applied to it. It is now mainly 
regulated by the 6 & 6 Vict. c. 45, 'which provides that 
iUkC copyright of every book (under wJiicU word is 
incladed, in the construction of the act, every volume, > 
part, or diviaion of a volume, pamphlet, sheet of 
iebter-pross, sheet of music, map, chart, or plan sepa¬ 
rately published) which shall be published in the life¬ 
time of its author, shall endure fur his uatural life, 
and for seven years lunger; or, if the sevem years shall 
expire before the end of forty-two years from the first 
pu^cation, shall endure for such period of forty-two 
pears t and that, when the work is posthumous, the 
aopyright shall endnre for forty-two years from the 
first pnbiieation, and shall belong to tlio proprietor of 
the luttfaor's manuscript. If the work bo imlawfuUy 
wonted witfaiu the British dominions, an action fur 
damages must be brought within twelve calendar 
! aaontha ; and, if unlawfully reprinted in any place out 
British dominions and imported into the United 
JCi^dom, it may be seized as forfeited by any officer of 
customs or excise, and the offenders are liable to 
Msmlties. The title of the work must be registered at 
Sti^oners’ Hall before an action can be brought for 
^R'isfringeinent. The act empowers the judicial com- 
of #ie privy council to allow the proprietor of 
W^ideoeased huUior'B woric to publish the work, subject 
as they may think fit. Besides the 
rs^al^ by aiotion, the courts of equity will {after the 
M^trsAlua) interfere by injunction to restrain nr. 
ii^'iniMment of the right. An assignment of the 
emsiyr^ht properly registered at Stationers'' Hall is as 
dC^tnai as if made by deed, protection does not 
wxtend to the workdf it be immoral, blasphemous, or 
aa^ous in tts tenddocy, or if it be defamatory of pri¬ 
vate «hetwoter. or if (wtth a view to defraud the pnblio) 
ft ii pubtished as the work of qpe who is not in truth 
663' 




the aothor. The eoie liberty of .printing and puhlitife* 
log (except iBunUoensed phtceej t^ iaetarasisaeeiued 
to the lecturer } and the author of dratnatic pitisM aadt 
aiurieal pe^emauces lias, as his owm propertyj thaaol* 
liberty of bringing them out tipon (he etage., The lair 
also recognizes a species of copyright in engrelta^ and 
printa, acttlpturea, modela, eopiet, and eaaia j 
ju daaigm far articlaa, teheikar if omameatt'Or 
And by the law regulating intei'mtiattgi oopyrtjAt, thai 
copyright of works, as well in the lauguafehO whieb' 
they are written, as of translations, is reserved tp 
foreign authors, nt^er certain regulations, one of fttrat' 
being the registralTon at Stationers' Hal2{ and 
international protection extends not only to txioksom 
prints, but also to articles of soulpturo.. and otiiM 
works of art. (See 5 & 6 Vict. o. 45; 7'A 8 Tidt. 0, 
12; 8 & 9 Viet. c. 93: 10 & 11 Vhjt. c. 65; IS Jtl® 
Vict. 0 . 12: 13 & 14 Viet. c. 104; «d 214 & 23 Viet, 
o. 70.) (See further, as to protection of inventioBfc 
PATJtirr, LKTrSKS.) By the Copyright (wOrks of ort) 
Act, 18(12, protection is extended to artists. li is 
thereby enacted that the author (being a British sub¬ 
ject, or resident within the dominions of the crown) of 
every original painting, drawing, and photograph, 
which shall be, or shall have been made, either in tba 
British dominions or elsewhere, and whioh shall not. 
have been disposed of before the commeuceiiaent of 
the act (2{)th .Tulv), and his assigns, shall have the 
exclusive right of coj'ving, reproducing, and multiply¬ 
ing the same fur the t^m of his natural life, and seven 
years after his death. If, on sale, he wishes to reserve 
the copyright, he must have an agreement in writing 
to that efl'ect, or the right will belong to the purchaser. 
The act is not to prejudice the right of «ny person to 
copy or use any work in whioh there shall he no copy¬ 
right, or to represent any scene or object, notwitU- 
standmg there may be copyright in some Tcpresenta- 
tion of Eiu-h scone or object. The work must be 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, the charge for whioh is to 
be one shilling; and certain euaetmento of the 8 Viet, 
are to apply to the entry. The penalty for ©aoh 
offence against the act is £10, and forfeiture of the 
copy. The International Copyright Act of the 7 &, 8 
Vict. foriiiB part of the act. 

COQUII.VA IS’ t!TS. (See Attama.) 

CoBACPE, leor'-ii-tl (Celtic, curm'k), a light boat or 
canoe, constructed with a framework of wood covered 
with skins. Coracles were used by the ancient 
Britons from the most remote times. Julius Csesar 
built some after the British model: the keel and gun- 
whales were of light wood, and the sides of wicker, 
covered with hides, Tba generol size of a coracle ws* 
ahont four feet long and throe wide, its shape being 
oval. It held only one person, who propelled it witS 
a paddle, and oa land it was carried with case upou 
the shoulders from pluco to place. The eoraede 
is still in use in some parks of Ireland, estiecially onthe 
coasts of Donegal and Clare. It is also used On the 
Severn, in England. 

CoSAL Hekii', kor'-Sl (Gr. karat,lion, Fr. corail, G«». 
rif, a. reef ), a, terra applied by naturalists, as well U 
by mariners, to any connected mass of coral structurMU 
whether trending away in long partially. submergea 
ledges, encircling islands like breakwater-barriers, Or 
rising as low ring-shaped islets above the watena of 
the ocean. In almost all tropical seas, incrustinff 
patches or small banks of living coral are to he 
found along the shores, wherever they oonaist fflt 
hard rock and tbo water is quite clear. In the la- 
dian and Pacific oceans, however, far away from 
any land, huge niaases of coral rock rise up from 
vast and unknown depths just to the level of low 
water. These masses are often uubrokeu for many 
miles in length and breadth, and groups of such masses, 
separated by smali intervals, occur over spaces aome- 
timcB of 400 or 600 miles long by SO or 60 in wiitit. 
One of the greatest formstions of coral rock is along 
the north-east eoaat of A ustralia. (See JlAiuiiEB 
The reef masses consist of living corsds only at their 
upper and outer surface; all the interior is oompoiied 
of dead corals and shells^ eit her whole or in fragibcntB, 
and the calcareous portiouis of other marine unimais. 
The interstices of the mass are filled by ealoareotut 
Band and mud derived from the waste and dibrh,m» 
wear: and tear of the corals and shells, and by oount- 









leMUB^Ad* of minnte orgMri*m«» nxwtly osloftreonc 
•JWi. Stta 

IRKiect k eompoteii of a^idaoti^iBK *toa«v 'woioft^M 
«lt«n capable of being split up aaui lifted in slabs, 
bearing jio smell resemblsaoe to some of our oldest 
Uairat^eV. I'he slabs, when beoken open, are fre- 
goeotly found to have • semi-crystiillhie structare iii- 
temaUf, by which the forma and the orgonio strooture 
trftbe eowde end shells ere more or less disguised and 
obliterated. The raised coral-reefs in the islands of 
Ttmor and Java are often iaternslly as white and 
IHablo as ohalk. Darwin states that the principal 
wef'boildeis are the madreporen, aitraias, parUet, 
mmnJyime, and nultiporef^ at moderate depths, and 
the laiilsporea, leriiUopdres, and other delicate forms, 
at deptiie from fifteen to twenty fathoms,—the great 
9 ^d of coral derelopment thus lying between low 
water and twenty fathoms.—Darwin On the 
Mmotiire and DktribuUon of Coral Xeafu ; Voyage of 
M.M.S, Pig; Dana's Report on the Oeologg of the 
WnUed Stafei ’Exploring Expedition. 

CdMun., kar'-bel (Ang.-Norm.), in Arch., the name 
given to blocks of stone projecting from the surface of 
a wall to support the machicolations of towel's (see 
MacBlootATiOM), or the ouds of the beams of the 
floors in old castlos. The beams which form what is 
called an open roof iu churches and large hfdl.n are 
often supported on carved corbels. The stones wbich 
support the bartissans (»e« Babti’/sh) at the angles of 
towersi, jntting out in layers one above another, are 
also called corbel-stoncs, and stones which project in 
this manner are spoken of as “ corbelling out 

Coitcuonrs, lior'-kor-us (from frr. koreo, I purge, in 
allusion to the laxative qualities of C. olUorivs). in 
Bot., a gen. of plants belonging tothenat. ord. iT/li- 
aeeiB. Tlie most important species is C. vapnuhiris, 
the jute-plant, a native of India. The fibre called 
jute, or jute-hemp, is obtained from the bark. It is 
HOW imported in enormous quanlitiesinto this country, 
and is employed for making coarse bags, and ns a 
foundation for inferior carpets. It is also frequently 
mixed with silk in the luanufiieture of cheap satin 
fnVjrica, It does not appear to be well adapted for 
cordage, because it will not bear ciposnre to wet. In 
India it is n.-ied cbietly for the purpose of making 
coarse canvas called gunny, which is the common 
material for bags employed in packing raw produce. 
The species C. oliioriue, commonly c.alled Jews’ mal¬ 
low, is used iu some parts of the world as a pot-herb. 
In Banattia the leaves of C. mompoxeneU are employed 
as a substitute for Chinese tea. 

GoB»i!l.tBns, kor-de-leer»', was the name given to the 
etrictest branch of the Franciscan friars, on licconnt 
of their wearing a knotted cord for a girdle. They 
were originally called minor friars, and were established 
towurds the end of the Itth century. There are said 
to have been at one time in France no fewer than 284 
male and 123 fenmie convents of Cordeliers. During 
the French revolution of 1789, a political soeiety as¬ 
sumed this title from the circumBtauce of its meetings 
being held in an old Franciscan convent. It was 
opposed to the Jacobins, and was of great influence, 
numbering among its members Danton, Desmoulins, 
Harat, and others. 

Coitl)iACi!.x:, Icor-de-ai'-ae-e (in hononr of Cordus, a 
Clmman botanist), in Bot., tne Cordia or Sebesten 
fam., a nat. ord. of tropical trees in the sub-class 
Condl^arm. The fruits of many species are edible; os 
Biose oi Chrdia ntypa and lai folia, known in India as 
Sehastens or Sebasten plums; those of C. ahgteinica, 
oammonly coiled the 'Wanzey, a native of Abyssinia; 
•nd those of Varronia rofun'difotia, which are used to 
&tten cattle and poultry. The order consists Of eleven 
genera, iu which there are about 180 known species. 

CbBbiais, or 't/Kj'UKDKS, kord'-ySle (Ep. Sp. cordial, 
from Dot. cor, the heart), are made by flavouring recti- 
fled spirit with different essential oils, such as aniseed, 
;eai»««y, clove, peppermint, &o., and adding a portion 
kymp tufilcieut to neutralize the bonung taste of 
tha spirit. _ - 

CdgnfTCBM, Tcor'-di-eep*, in Bot., a gen. of Fungi, 
laoludiBg many species wh»h arc very destruotivo to 
Ihing pinats and animals. The diseiise called ergot, 
s^on oecura in the grmns of rye and other posses, is 
Ittodmed by 0. fnarpmea. (Far Brgot of Bye, sm 


Corinthlaaa, Slidtftleii to 

Snoau.) Caterpillars are frequesitiy killed by othetr' 
i^f^es (growing in them. Tboii'emt&ia'Of 
pular, wdn the developed fangns tg^eeiiM 45. 
^isnsis, is a highly esteemed d^g i& OhinBs WhBedt 
ia much used as a tonic. ” ■ 

CoBiaironB. (dteeCoBwwBBtii*.) 

GoBtairnBnti, knr-edm' drum (Cram 0r. bovis, 
in aUusipn to the smell of the leaves), in Bot., agon 
of plants belonging to the nat. ord, EmbeUferat. Thw 
species C. sofiwm, the coriander, has long been oolti* 
vated for its ftuits, improperly called aeedaj wh^ktaep! , 
used in the East for flavouring dishes and eurrii^: 
powder, and in Furopofor thepurposos of thesdist^r^ 
confectioner, and pharmaceutist. Theyhave apeco^y 
odour and warm aromatic taste, doe to the presenceof 
a yellowish-colom'ed volatile oil. 

CoBiAKiscBBt, io-re-or-e-oi'-se-e (Lat. coniria, a 
hide), in Bot., the Coriaria fam., a nat. ord. of 
ootyiedonons plants, in the sub-class Thalamftoree, 
There is but one genus, which includes eight known 
species, natives of the south of Europe, Chili, Pi«ra,. 
S ew Zealand, and Sepanl. The order appeare tio bo 
most nearly related to Ochnaoem, with which it agveea 
in having its carpels distinct, and plSoed on an enlarged 
disk or gynophore; but it is distinguished fpotdwaib 
order by its opposite leaves, by sometimes having 
polygamous flowers, by the persistent fleshy petals^ 
by the absence of any stjde, and by its long lineoir 
distinct stigmas. The plants are to bo regarded with 
suspicion, as they have sometimes produced poisoHpw 
effects; the fruits of some, however, are edible, . The 
leaves of Coriaria myrtifoUa have been used on the 
continent to adulterate senna, tbongh such leaves are 
known to bo poisonous. They way be at onoo distor 
guisbed from senna-leaves by their two sides being 
equal and sytunietrical at the base, while those of senna 
are unequal. C. mgrtifohia and ruecfhlia have been 
employed to produce a black dye; the frmts of bo& 
species are very poisonous. 

CoBrBTIUAv'OBnKB. (,SeC ABCHrtBCTnBB.) 

COEIHTHIANS, FPIBTI.E8 TO THB, fcor-fa^-fks-djM, *»» 
two epistles of the apostle Paul addressed to the 
church at Corinth, and forming part of the eanonifiid 
writings of the Hew Testament, In order clearly to 
comprehend the scope of these epistles, it is necessary 
to glance at the circumstances of the people to whom 
they were addressed. Christianity was first planted at 
Corinth by the apostle Paul himself during a residenok 
there of about eighteen months, between a.n. fil aod 
63. After Paul’s departure from Corintii, Apollo^ an 
eloquent man and.mighty in the Soriptures, came mhl 
preached the gospel tliore vrith great a access,—water¬ 
ing what the apostle had planted. Other teachers of 
Christianity also came among them, and the Ghuzeh 
came to be divided into diff'erent sects,—some declariiDg 
for Paul, others for ApoUos, some for Cephas, and 
some for Christ. ’The converts, too, were partly Jews 
and partly Gentiles; the former contending strenn- 
oiisly for the observance of Jewish ceremoniesj the 
latter giving way to the idolatrous and lascivions 
practices of the heathens. When the apostle Paul 
received information of this state of matters, he wrote 
to them Ilia First Epistle, tho contents of which natu¬ 
rally divide themwilvos into two distinct parts,—the 
one being intended to remedy the disorders and abuses 
that had crept into tho Cliurefa, the other being in 
reply io certain questions which the Churoh bad sub¬ 
mitted to him for his decision; as, concerning matri¬ 
mony, concerning the lawfulness of earing things sacri- 
ftced to idols, and tonehing the cesurreotioii of the 
dead. This epistle produced very diff’erent effects in 
the Church. Many were led to amend their conduct, 
and to greater vigilance and eeal against the errors 
into which they had fallen; while others were led _to 
oast imputations npon the apostle, and to accuse him 
of levity, pride, arrogance, and of being personally 
contemptible. The great object of the Second Bpi^p 
was, therefore, to defend himself against these imfu* 
tations. He enlarges on his spiritual offioe, enurao- 
rates his sufferings and disasters, recounts his labomei, 
and details his successes. Tho great oratorical 
of this epistle has always been muob admired. :*hei' ' 
various emotioas that agitated the- mind of the a^oaUs 
when writing it are expressed with great poww^ 
These, os ww k>J elegance of dictioa,. pow«IH m 




pomumion, add force of wrgummt, ore eU admirebiy 
di«ciia»ed and iUurtrat^d by ,^of«Mor Rayaards in iiia 
•VIMapniatio inaujturMig de attdra Pattli *d Oorinthios 
Bpi^ticU*,'* ISIS. Tbe fonder of tbese epistles i< gene, 
rally believed to bave been written about 4,», B7, the 
latter alioutSS. 7be«utbentieity of either has scsrcely 
even been questioned ; but muon discussion baa arisen 
as to wbetoer the apostle bad addressed to the church 
at Corinth an earlier epistle than either of these, re- 
terred to in 1 Cor. r. S, in the words, “ I have written 
fo you in an epistle.” Those who are of opinion that 
there was no other epistle, maintain that the reference 
iS'tO the* one be was then writing.— 'R.ff. Horne's i«- 
.troduO/bW fo fhe ’Boly Scriptures. 

Gtax.,kork (bat. cortex, rind, shell; Germ. kork ).— 
In liaonf, cork is the outer bai'k of the evergreen 
CMih, a tree growing in Portugal, Spain, Italy, and 
Braiute. The. largest quantity of cork is obtained from 
Bpain and Portugal; the einallest but best portion 
oqmlng firom Prance. The principal use of cork is 
fbr tbe etoppers of bottles, its softness and elasticity 
rendering it peculiarly valuable for this purpose. 
Being exceedingly light, it is used for the floats of 
Itshefmen’s nets. Cork-cuttings, till lately a waste 
produot, have received important applications in the 
mauufaeture of mattresses and life-preservers. In a 
state of coarse powder, it is used, in fonjunclion with 
iudia-ruliber and gutta-percha, iii tlie raannfacture of 
kamptulicoa, or cla.stic floor-cloth. (See Ka.mi*tci,i- 
COK.) Cork, when treated with nitric acid, yields 
saberic neid (which tee. See also Qubbcx’s). 

Cobh, iortn (Gr. kormot. a stump), in Bot., a solid 
underground stem, which does not spread by sending 
out roots, but remains in a rounded form. It occurs 
in the tulip, crocus, and iii many other monocotyledo- 
nous plants. It is distiuguisUed from a root by pro¬ 
ducing annually small corms, or thickened branches. 
It differs from a bulb in Vicing solid. (See Bulb.) 

CoBMopnTTBS, korm'-ojltee, in Bot., plauls having 
Stems, as distinguished from ThalUphylet, or those 
which aiinpiy form cellular expansions of various kinds, 
to which the teem t/iaUut is applied. Cormophytes arc 
divided, according to the internal structure of their 
stems, into three great classes, called respectively 
Bxogeiis or Dicotyledons, Endogoua or Mouocotjle- 
d«DS, and Acrogens or Aciityledons. 

CoauoBsnr, kor'-mor-iint (rr.cormoran).—This bird 
is very widely dill'used, and inhabits the New as well a,s 
the Old .jontinent. Its length is from twenty-seven to 
twenty-nine inches. Under the throat there is a 
whitish collar, reaching as far upward as the eyes. 
Top of tlie head, neck, breast, and lower parts greeiii.sh 
blaok: tipper part ashy brown, liordered by a band of 
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winlor pUtmage. In the spring the occiput and a part 
Of thohafiiO of tlie neck are adorned by a crest of long 
geeen feathers; and the oollar round the neck changes 
to the pilrosl wbito-“The young, when first hatched," 
writes Mr. Selby, naked, and very ugly, 

Mte hWng of a purplish black. This, in six or 
Rey«A ^rySj brootnes clothed with a thin black down; 
but tboYwimered plumage is not perfected in less than 
liTo osifi* swrok*. I have repeatedly found that, when 
the sea, though onl;^bal£-fledged, they im- 
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medhitely plunge beneath the sitrfeoe, end eqdeevour < 
to escape by diving. This tbe^y will do to e .great, disr 
tance, using their imperfect wiHgs end pursitihg thtik 
siihmarine flight in the same manner, and «l|iost With 
08 niueh effect, as their parents.” The emtll arwiiig 
from the cormorant is said to bo so offonsiv# that ilm 
Greenlanders will not touch it. If bnrijBd !&: the 
ground for about twenty liours, however, the offensive 
odour abates, and they may he eaten ,persons of 

strong appetites. It is found on the Tern IslAuds, 
where its nest is entirely composed of sea-weed, whiolv 
is frequently heaped up to the height of two feet. In. 
this rough nest are deposit ed from three to .live eggs, of 
a pale bluish-white, with a rough surface. Cormorauite 
were formerly trained iii Euglaud to catch tish for ifao 
table. "Wben so employed, their necks were enoirifled 
by a leather thong, to prevent them iVoin swallowing 
the catch. The Chinese cormorant (Pkylaeroeorax 
sieneie), or Uentze, as the Chinese call it, is commonly 
bred and instructed in the art of fishing. 

CoBtr, koarn (Ang.-Bax.), a term generally applied 
to all seeds used in making bread, especially the seeds 
of the cerealin. The principal seeds of this kind in 
temperate climates are wheat, rye, oats, and barley ; 
w'tiile those of warm climates arp maize, rice,and millet. 

In a more restricted sense the word corn is applied to 
that particular grain of a country which is most largely 
used in making bread. In Eiigland corn refers to 
wheat, in Scotland to oats, and in America to maize. 

CoBW Laws and Cobn Thadb. — From the great 
import atice of corn as an article of food, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that it was so long snbjeet 
to government interference and restrictions in this 
eonntrv. From the period of the Conquest down to 
the year 143(1, the efforts of the government were 
directed to prevent its exportation out of the country, 
while, at the same time, its importation was per¬ 
mitted. Tlie object was to provide an abundant 
supply of this prime necessary of life at as low a rate 
as possible; but in that intractable science of political 
economy, (be means adopted to produce a certain re¬ 
sult have often been found to have a contrary eflcct. 
Agriculture was neglected, because the fanners coulff 
not oblain a remunerative price for (heir produce. In 
1130, therefore, with a view to stimulate home pro¬ 
duction, an act was passed authorizing the exporta¬ 
tion of wheat whenever the home price did not exceed 
6*. Sd. (12t. wad. of present money) per quarter, and 
of barley when the. home price did not exceed 3.1. In 
1103, another act was passed prohibiting the imporla- 
tioii of corn from abroad untin tie home price exceeded 
(hut at which exportation ceased. On account of the 
fluctuating policy of the times, however, these lavrs 
were in a great measure inoperative. Nominally, they 
continued in ftc ee till 1503, w hen the prices at which 
exportation might take place were extended to 10*. 

f icr quarter for wheat, S*. for rye, and 0*. 8 d, for 
larley. Nine years niter (15"1) an act was passed 
wliich declared that the lord presidents and oounoila 
and the justices of assize should, within their respeo- 
tivo jurisdictions, consult with the inhabitants as to 
the cheapness mid dearth of any kinds of grain, aud 
lix annually the average prices l>y which exportation 
should be governed witbiii their several Uniita. Uofn 
mii^ht thus be exported at all times to friendly coun¬ 
tries when proclamation was not made to the contrary, 
subject to a poundage or castonis duty of 1*. per 
quarter on all wheat exported; and if exported under 
special license, and nut under thn act, the duty Waa 
3«, per quarter. In 1533, another act was passed pfsr- 
mittiiig exportation on paying a duty of 2*. par quarter 
on Wheat and I*. 4d. on barley and malt, wheouver tha 
price did not exceed 20*. and 12*. reapectiveljf. I® 
ifiOi the price was again raised to 28«. 8 d, per quarter 
of wheat ; and . in lt>23, to 32*. for wheat and Id*, for 
barley and malt. Besides the various acts passed for 
regulating the foreign trade in corn of this cotiatry, 
there were various enactments interfering with it 
within the kingdom. Under the impreosion that,the , 
injurious effects of dearths, which were thea of fre¬ 
quent occurrence, were much aggravated by dealorg 
in corn buying it up mod withdrawing it from th* 
market, and that, if corn were putonased liy the 
consumers directly from the growers, it would bA 
obtained cheaper, as the profits of the dealete wpoM 
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tbtii be MTed^ taripu* «ote were pwwed 
baying of-oortt in one mMket ^ith tbo view_ of sell- , 
ing il sguD in nnolher, eaiUed sasro**!*!? (wn*®“ tee), 
decUtrIng slUsh'Sn olFenoe -to bo punishnUe by lino and 
imi Insonmsat. During tho troublous times oi tlie 
oisil wat’, tbe minds of tho people were too much 
agitated to pay much regard to the corn trade ; but, | 
<m Wie restoration of Charles II. a new scale was intro¬ 
duced. 'Wheat was permitted to bo exported when tho 
price did not exceed 40». per quarter, barley and malt j 
aOs., oats 16«. j the export duties being ou wlieat 20«. 
per quarter, barler ana malt IOj., and oats 6». fid. By 
tho same act the Import rates or duties wore lixed as 
foUpws: on wheat, when tho price did not exceed 'll*, 
per quarter at the place of importation, 40». a quarter; 
when it exceeded that rate, (is. SJ. a quarter; barley 
and malt, when tho price did not exceed 30s, at the 
place of importation, 26s. 8d.; and wlien it exceeded 
that rate, 6s. per quarter. Of course, these high duties j 
acted as a xirtual prohibition of tho trade. Three 
years later, the corn trade again became a subject of 
legislation. By 15 Car. II. c. 7, it was declared that 
when the price of wheat does not exceed 4bs. per quarter 
at tho harens or places of sliipmcut, barley and malt 
2ds., and oats 13s. 4d., then it shall be lawful for any 
person or persons to transport said corns or grains 
from such places to any parts beyond the seas, subject, 
however, to the same rate of duties ns had been lixed 
by the previous act. It was further ileclared that 
when the prices of said corns and grains do not exceed 
the above-mentioned rates at the port or haven where 
any of them may be iiniwrted, they shall bo subjoct to 
the following duties; viz., wheat 5s. Id. per quarter, 
barley and inalt 2s. 8d., and oats Is. 4d. 'This act 
further declared, that when the price of corn or grain 
did not exceed the above rutes, then it slionld life lawful 
for any person or persons to buy in open market, and 
to lay up and keep tho same, and al'lerwards to sell it 
without incurring .any penalty. In 1670 a duty of 16s, 
was imposed upon all wheat imported into this country 
when the price was at or under 63s. 4ii. per quarter in 
this country, and 8s. when above that price and under 
80s., at wliidh last iniporlntioii was free, In order to 
determine accuTately the price of grain at the various 
ports wherein foreign corn inigtit be imported, it was 
enacted in 1685 that justices of the peace in the several 
counties may, at quarter sessions, by tho oaths of 
two persons duly qualiflod (i. e. possessed of estates of 
a certain value and not being corn-dealers), determine 
tho prices of the several kinds of grain to be certified 
to the principal olllcer of tho customs in the several 
counties (or his rule and regulation. The average price 
of wheat per quarler for the ten years from ]6;)0to 
1660 was 4P». 6d.; from 1660 to 1670, 48». lOd.; from 
1670 to 1080, 60». 8d.; and- from 1690 to 16S.>, 44*. 3d. 
The increasing power of the agricultural party in the 
state is evident from tho various legislative euuetriieuts 
that were made to protect their interests. This was 
Btfll further evident by tho act passed shortly after tho 
accession of theprinoe ofOrangetothethroncinl6S8,hy 
which a bounty/ of 6*. was granted for every quarter of 
wheat exported when tho price was at or below 4H»., and 
other kinds of graiu in proportion. Subsequently, by 
11 & 12 Will. III. c. 20, all previous duties oh the 
exportation of corn were abolished, while the duties 
aud restrictipus upon the importation of corn continued 
unabated, yrom 1697 to 1773, the total amount of boun > 
ties paid on exports out of the public revenue was 
£0,337,176. In the foifr years ending 1661, the 3 >rice of 
wheat averaged 27s. 7d. the quarter, being lower than 
at any period during the century; but in the four 
years preceding 1699 it reached bds, Gd. “In the 
twenty-three yerrs from 1693 to 1713," says Mr. Tooko, 
in his “History of Prices,” “there were eleven bud 
seasons, during which the average price of wheat was 
4^. 8d, the quarter; in tho fifty years ending 1765 
there were only five deficient harvests, and UieaverOgo 
price for the whole half-century ranged at34«. lid.; 
ttnd taking tbe ten years ending 1751, during which the 
crops Were eonstautly above the average, the price of 
wheat was only 29*. 24d. tho cmarterlu oonsidering 
the effects of the bounty, it i#not to be forgotten that 
prices were gradually falling before it was granted, 
nod it Was With the avowed mtentioii of checking this 
^ that it was obtained. There can bo little doubt, 
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boweveri that, by etimulating oultimtion to too'kwwt 
an extent, it had; coanteFacted tho intention for 
it was jFctuned ; and it was hot till sixty orsenhOty 
years after its introduction that, by theiDoreaee of tho . 
population, the consumption came to be in some mea¬ 
sure proportioned to tho enlarged produce ol Ibh 
agrioulturists, After the year 1750, when the exports 
of all kinds of grain amounted to 1,067,778 quortersi' 
tho quantity exported rapidly decreased, and ih 1760 
it was only about 600,01.10 quarters. After the peaep: ': 
of Paris, in 1673, the march of improvement was much ■ 
accelerated, and the price of wheat rose to an unusual 
height. In 1773 an act was jmssed declaring the bounty 
and exportation to cease until wheat should be 44*. and 
tiarley 22*. a quarter; and allowing foreign wheat tube 
imparted on paying a nominal duty of 6d. whenever 
the home price reached 48*. a quarter. The object ef 
these regulations was to maintain, as far as possible, a 
level rate of 48*., which was assumed to be a fair priee 
both for grower and consumer. The landowners raised 
u loud clamour against this law; and at length, in 1791, 
they succeeded in obtaining an act raising the price at ^ 
which imtiortatiou was allowed at Gd. a quarter to 54*.^, 
a duty of 2*. 6d. being imposed when the price was 
betw een 50s. and 64s., and a prohibitory duty of 24», 8d. 
when below 60s. In 1804 a prohibitory duty of:34s. 3d- 
per quarter was imposed on all wheat imported wben 
the liome price was at or below C3s.; between 63s. and 
66s. a middle duty of 2*. Gd .; and above 668. a nominal, 
duty of 6d. The price at which “bounty vvas paid on 
exportation was changed to 4tis.; but grain might be 
exported without bounty so long as the price did not 
exceed 54s. In 1913 and 1814 committees of both 
houses of parliament were appointed to examine a^ 
report on the state of the corn trade; and in 1815, 
after much opposition, an act was passed allowing the 
free importation of corn from foreign countries, in 
order to be warehoused or re-exported, but forbidding 
tho importation for consiiniplion unless the prioea 
were, for wheal BOs., for barley 40s., and for oata 
26s. From the British colonies, however, grain 
might bo imported for consnrnptioa when the pricea 
were, for wheat 678., barley 33*., and oats 23s. 
Ill this year also the bounty was abolished, thoiigh 
since 1792 tho price at home had been so high that 
none could have been claimed. In 1816 and 1817 the 
harvests were deficient, and the prioes were raised 
above these limits, so that a large qimutlty of corn was 
imported free of duty. The year 1823 yielded an ahun* 
dunt harvest, and the prices fell lower than they h.ad 
been at any time since 1792. lu 1S23 the act of 1815 
was so far modified as to allow of grain being imported 
for home consumption when theprioes were, for wheat 
70s., barley 33s., oats 25*. per quarter, and from British 
colonies vrhen at 59*., 30*., and 20*. respectively, lu 
order to prevent any violent reaction from a laxge 
supply of grain being suddenly thrown upon tlic market, 
a duty of 17s, a quarter was to be laid upon all wheat 
imported during the first three months al ter the open¬ 
ing of the pons, and 12*. thereafter, and other kinds 
of grain in proportion. In 1825 tho importation of 
wheat from the British colonies of North America was 
permitted, without reieretico to the price at home, on 
payment of a duty of 6*. a quarter. The foUowiug 
year a long-continued drought caused great apprehen¬ 
sions as to tbe harvest, aud to prevent the disastrons 
consequences that might ensue had importation been 
prevented until tbe season was too far advanced to 
ndinit of supplies being brought from the north of 
Kurope, his majesty was authoriaed to admit 600,060 
quarters of foreign wheat for home consumption. The 
crops of oats, peas, &c. being ascertained to be de¬ 
ficient, an order in couricil was issued on fbo 1st of 
September, admitting certain descriptions of grain for 
home consumption at an almost nominal duty until 
forty days after the first meeting of parliament, on the 
ground that "if tbe importation for home oonsumptiou 
of oats and oatmeal, and of rye, peas, and beans, he ; 
not immediately permitted, there is greatcaii.se to tett, 
that much distress may ensue to all classes of li» 
majesty's subjects," Nothing could show more tdaarljf 
the errors of the then existing system than the neeea- 
sity that the government was under of thus inxerfenoB 
from time to time, in order to prevent the disahtrenw 
results that it otherw^e would haye prodachd*: 'Itk : 
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^tMples of trlitica n«f% takt&ga edvn miglii be 
iSiBorted fieee Of doty Bt «dl timee for wioelioasing; 
•ad also be alw«ya sdisietdble for home oonBomption 
« 0 |myineBt of o^wn dotiea, aocording toa graduated 
eeale. Tito bill founded oa these resolutions not being 
oanied, the foWowinB year Mr. Charles Grant (after¬ 
ward* Lmnd Glenelg) introduoed a series of resolutions 
founded on the same prineiplea ns those of Mr. Csn- 
atog; .and, after a goM deal of disoussion, they were 
earned, and embodied in act ft Geo. IV. c. 60. In 
terms bf this act, grain could bo imported for home 
oonssmption at ou times on payment of duties, de- 
orasaing aa the price of groin adranced, and increasing 
ae it feB. When the price of wheat was 66*. and under 
the duty was to be 20». ftd., an additional Is. of 
duty being imposed for every 1*. of deoroaso in the 
i^oe under 60*.; between 67*. and 63*. the duty wos 
1&. 8d., inoreasingup to 73*., at and above which there 
yras a uniform dirty of 1*. per quarter. For barley, 
01 ^ rye, die., there were similarly graduated scales. 
The prices which regulated the duties of this act were 
•eoertained from the sales made in ISO of the principal 
towns of Engle®'^ and Wales. Tbo dealers were bound, 
under a penally fr' omission, to malce weekly 
returns of all their sales, to the corn inspectors of the 
djffwent towns, who reported them to the comptroller 
of corn returns in London. From these reports the 
average weekly price of each kind of grain was c_om- 
pnted, and the aggregate average price for the previous 
six weeks j end a certified copy transmitted to the col- 
leetors of customs at the different ports, and al.so pub- 
lishnd weeklyin the QazeHe. The duty on importation 
wasregnlstedhythe aggregate average for six weeks. 
In 182ft and 13S0, the crops being deficient, there was a 
large importation of corn, the average priee of wheat 
being about 6B«. a qnarler. The crops from ia31 to 183:' 
being more than usually abundant, importation had 
•Imost wholly eeeacd, and in the last of these years the 
price of wheat was as low as 31)*. hf. a quarter, lu 
1837 and the five following years, the crops were defi- 
deut ; and in January, 1839, wheat was ns high as 91*. 
• quarter. The inability of the sliding scale to main- 
tsnn aavthinB like a uniformity in the price of corn 
being abundantly proved, Lord John Ensecll, in name 
of the government, proposed, in 1841, the substitution 
of a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter on wheat, 4*. fid. on 
barley, and 3s. 4d. on oats; but the ministrv going out 
of office soon after, the proposal fell to the ground. 
In 1842, Sir Eobert Feel introduced end carried his 
nieasnre, in which the sliding scale was still retained, 
but large!V modified. Under Gls., the duty on wheat 
fmported from foreign countries for home conauTtipf ion 
■WM 20*., deceasing gradually as the price rose to from 
66i. to 60*., -when the duty was 6*., and again decreas¬ 
ing gradnally to 1*. when the price waa 73s. or up- 
Wi^s. The duty on colonial wheat when the priee 
vraa under was 5s., and when 58*. and upwards. Is. 
(One hundred and thirty-eight new towns were also 
added to the 150 which, under the former act, made 
returns of prices. All efforts, however, to maintain 
thBteioe of corn at an equable rate were in vain, and 
in iSte tbo unsati.sfactory state of the corn harvest 
■nd 0»e failure of the potato crop in Ireland created 
aeirions apprehensioTts of a famine over the country. 
TheAnti-Com-LawLeagne was also actively carrying 
on its operations, and monster meetings were being 
bold in different parts of the country, and addresses 
pMiented to the qneen, praying for an abolition of 
{bo corn dntie*. On the Iftth January, 1S46, par- 
boment was opened by the queen in person, and 
ittimodiately thereafter sir Eobert Peel, who had for 
flo maigr years been an active supporter of the corn 
^ali^aRnonnoed that he had been led to oliange 
IkM yieuM on the subject and to adopt the principles 
ifade. On the 27th of January he detailed 
20 the henso his great seheme of commercial and 
foanoibl policy. It was finally arraTiged that tha.t 
■u'Weet saK-mia be taken Up by the house on the Olh 
OfSiihrn»» 3 (, The debate was continued, by repeabed 
•djOummetiW* into the third -week, when it finally 
twartnatod on the 27tU of February, by a division on 
the twifth night, when 337 members voted in favour 
flf ^ metOnr* and 240 agCinst it; majority, 97. 
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The second yeaditig of tho Gorh Zw* biU msuibnded' 
by a nuajotity of 88, and the third reading, ot ihe lMih 
bf Mayi 'by a majority of 99;—687 being fiat! estd :®is* 
against the'measnre. Tho dobat(» were carried v«» 
with much acrimony qn both sides, and, in pMSbalac.. 
the personal eharactef and motives of Sir Eobert Fsh 
were frequently and violently attecked. Gn the 16th. 
of May, the bill was brought into the House of Lor^ 
by the duke of Wellington, and after a scrira of auie 
mated debates and strong opposition, the bill was at 
length carried, and received the royal sasetion on tho 
26th of June, By tliis act, 9 & 10 yict. o. 82, tho total 
repeal of the corn laws was provided to* at the end 
of throe years, or on the Ist of FebTuarr, 1818; tho 
duties being, in tlio moan time, considerably modified. 
On and after 1st February, 1819, wheat and otbor eoni 
was subjected to a fixed duty of 1*. a quarter, and fionr 
and meal of all sorts to a fixed duty of 4i<f. a owt. 
Under tho act of ft Geo. IV. c. 60 (from 1828 to 18^)* 
the entire quantity of foreign wheat imported waa 
13,562,858 quarters and 4,303,150 cwt. of fbreiga 
wheat flour, besides 507,700 quarters of colonial wheat 
and 1,744,6S»1 cwt. of coloni.al wheat flour. In 1847 
there were imported 2,650,036 quarters of wheat and 
6,3'2fl,646 cwt. of wheat meal and flour ; in 1851, 
3,83.3,636 quarters of wheat and 8,363,478 cwt. of 
wheat meal and flour; in 1856, 2,687,702 quarters of 
wheat and 1,904,221 cwt. of meal and flour; iu 1858, 
4,275,436 quarters of wheat and .3,8(»0,252 owt. of 
meal and flour; and iu 1860, 3,880,958 quarters of 
wheat, 5,086,220 cwt. of wheat meal and flour, and 
7,125,667 quarters of other kinds of corn. The gross 
amount of customs duty received from corn imported 
into theUnited Kingdom in 1800 was almost£l,200,000. 
Tho prinnioal ootintries from which our foreign com 
is obtained are Eussia, Denmark and the Duchies, 
Frussia, Prance, United States, Turkey, and Egypt.— 
Ref. Ennuetopirdia Britaiinica; JEngheh Cj/oloptetUai 
McCulloch’s Cnrnmcreial Dicfioimry. 

Conn Bjhvt is a rent paid for land, varying in amount 
according to the price of corn. The prinoipio is that a 
certain portion of the produce of the land is to be paid 
to t he landlord for rent, not in kind, bubat its money 
value. The. quantity is fixed, but the value fluotsmte* 
with the average price of grain, which is sometimes 
taken for one year and sometimes for several. In 
manv parts of Scotland rents are still paid in this way, 
being determined by the flars-prices which are fixed 
nnniially in each county by the sheriff and a jury. (&« 

OoHNACBJjt, kar-noi-te-e, in Bot., the Cornel or 
Dogwood fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants of 
the sub-class Caiyc^orte. They are trees, shrubs, or 
rarely herln, with simple, eiatipulate, and (with but 
one excepthml opposite leaves. Tho flowers are gene- 
rally perfect, hut occasionally unisexual, with a supe¬ 
rior four-lobed calyx; a corolla of four petals, wilill 
valvate restivation; four stamens, alternate with the 
petals; an inferior ovary, usually two-celled, having a 
single pendulous onatropous ovule in each cell, and 
furnished with a simple style and stigma. The fruit ia 
drupaceous. The embryo is in the axis of fleshy alba- 
men. There arc nine genera and forty species nativee 
of the temperate parts of F.urope, Asia, and America. 
They arc chiefly remarkable for tonic, febrifugal, and 
astringent properties. (See CoKirvs.) _ 

CoiiTfABlSTS, Icnr-nat'-ith, in !Ecol. Hist.* WBTO tM: 
followers of one Theodore Cornhert, who flourished in 
the latter half of the 16lh century, and was secretary 
of the States of Holland. He was a man of great 
ability, but a religious enthusiast, and wrote against 
all sects. He maintained that no one had any woiMtit 
to be a> rpliRions TPfoTwer wlio could cot work 
and that it was not necessary for salvation to be a 
member of any church, ,, „ m , 

COEk-CBAXii, or LiWlSBAii., hom'-kraik 

crei).—TJiecorn-crake aiipearsto be cxtensTvely spread 
over the whole continent of Europe, and m Holland it' 
is specially abundant. I* 1* minatory, arrmng here 
about the beginning of May. It is about the ri*e of 
a partridge. All the feathers of ito upper^part aW 
hlacklsh-brown in the Aid-fle. edged with ash-eoloori 
hrenst olive-aA; throat, hnlly, nnd ahdomM wwMi, 
Its habits are extremely shy. It select for i^boda 
grassy meadows, osier-beds, and snoh plMe*, riaeta* 
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ma}’- nimiMn «OTsplete)y klddcra. !«• food tg woidm, 
aa^, Ksd iBBeOta. TW ii«*t l» (Kwaposed or »nd«r 
iratta^ogs and i;ra8*ea, «ttd ,fto«» ei|ib| to twdve egg*, 
<rf« y^wish with rusty «pot«, ^ 

CositB*, iar'-w-i <tat. oowu, » horu), tn Anat., M 
tlia name ffiyea to one of tlio oodtepf tho eye, from it* 
being of ahorny consietenoe. . 

Contrs*, fcoZ-net (Itai. cometia, a small flag), the 
deeignatioa of commissianod cavalry officers of the 
lowest BTadc. Cornets in the cavalry rpk with en- 
l^nsof inl'antry regiineots and second lieutenants ol 
eaginoers, artillery, and muriues. I'be cornet is so 
oa&d from carrying the guidon, or small square regi¬ 
mental flag. 

Oo*lf*t-A-PisToir, (Fr.), anew kind 

edwind instrument, extremely popular amongst mo- 
demoomposcrs. It is in reiJity a post-horn with tlie 
a^ilion of three pistons. According to Kmnig, the 
earliest idea of a piston suggested itself to a German 
named Herr Stoluci, who, in the year 1806JI introduced 
One successfully into the French horn, whereby the 
number of its stopped tones was diminished. Sliortly 
^er, the use of a second piston was adopteel, and then 
Oeriuit d deux pistov^ were introduced, while at the 
present day we have metal instruments with three and 
four pistons, ranging from tho highest to the lowest 
brass instruments, each susceptible of a chromatic 
scale, not one sound of which is of a dosed nature. 
The best instruction-book for the cornet-n-piston is 
that by Koenig. 

COBNICK, kor'-nit (Pr. corniche), in Arch,, tho name 
of the upper part of the entalilature (tee Abchitgc- 
tsbb) which comes immediately above the frieae. It is 
divided into two principal 
parts, tho upper of which 
projects eonsiderably be¬ 
yond the low-er, being 
supported by modillons 
or niutiiles. The fillet, 
which comfioaes the lower 
part, with an echinus 
moulding and smaller lil- 
Ict above it, from which 
the modillons project, and 
an ogee, or becbmoidd 
below it, which separates 
it from the frieze, is ge¬ 
nerally enriched with 
dentils, especially in the 
Corinthian and Coicpo- 
sito virders. The upper 
part is subdivided into 
two portions,—tho coro- 



COBSICK. 

DB, which rests cm the modillons, and the eynatruro, 
which surmounts the corona. The term coriiiee is also 
applied to tho ornamental moulding projecting from 
the upper part of the walls of a room immediately 
under Inc ceiling, 

Gorwish CBncrBLT.B. (.S'ee CBUcintBS.) 

CoBSS, korua (.^Tig.-Sax.), arc certain small, bard, 
ttoublesome excrescences on tho feet, arising from a 
thickening of the euticle or epidermis, and owing gene¬ 
rally to irritation, caused by excessive preseuro or fric¬ 
tion on the part. Corns ere of two kinds,—hard and 
soft, the latter being situated between tho toes. Fre¬ 
quently u bursa, or bag, is formed beneath the corn, 
which iS apt to inflame and cause great pain and irri¬ 
tation. In (he tre.atineut of cwns, the ^eat object is 
to remove aU inidiie pressure or friction ; and for that 
purpose, the boots or shoes should be easy and pliant. 
This will bo still further effected by protecting the 
corn a small piece of thick soft leather, spread 
witi diachvlou or oilier emollient plaster, and having 
» hole in tto centre corresponding with the size of the 
com. The feet should also be frequently bathed with 
warm water, ami as mnch as possible of the corn care¬ 
fully pared away, care being taken not to wound the 
Biore tensitivo !part. If tlio corn is very sensitive, it 
ought to be occasionally touched with lunar caustic; 
and if much inflamed, a warm bread poultice should 
bo appKed to Sir B. Brodie’s Ijecture on 

emd StMiowt, in medic(4^ QusHto of 13th ifceb- 

ruaryiiese, i. « av ■ 

OoBtTCT, hor'-ms (Lat. eoraw, horn, the wood being 
hsWitobetiaTableand hard as hom), inBot., the typical 
667 
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gen, of the uat. ord. Coestutoem, iududiagsevscalnsefiA 
plants. Of C. jforida is gnutm eateenod fa 

Horth, Amerma as a substitute fiyfFernrian hiM^ jn 
the treatme^ of intermittent aad xemitteBt f«wesa«' 
The frwt of C. iBosc»7a,tbB cornelian cherry, is ' 
geat, audbas an oeidjuice, which is used iby the Torlsa 
lor flavonring their sherbets. The seeds Of C. em* 
guinea, the common dogwood of our h^ges, yiekd a 
fixed oil, adaptcdfbr burning in lamps. 

CoBODT, kor^'p^tie (Ital. eorredo, provision), $e ,o 
species of incorporeal hereditaments being a ri^t o|; 
sustenance, or to receive certain allotments of Sctael 
and provisiem for one’s maintenance. « 

CoBoi.i.a, ko-roV-U (Lat., a little crown), in Bot,, the 
inner envelope of tho flower, consisting oHeafy organa . 
called petal*, and situated, in a complete flower, be* 
tween the calyx and the stamens. It is generally the 
most conspicuous whorl of organs, being more or less 
coloured. It is, in fact, that part of the plant which. 
usually delights us moat by its gay appearance and 
fragrance. 1‘etals are rarely green, though occasion¬ 
ally this colour is met with, as in some Caheeae, in 
Moya viridiMara, Gtonolahu* eiridijlorug, and F^a- 
tropia tpiralie. When there is but one whorl Of en¬ 
veloping orpUB in the flower, it is regarded as the 
calyx (which tee), and tho flower is said to be etpee 
taloid. A petal is often narrowed below into a stalk¬ 
like portion analogous to the petiole of a leaf, as in the 
wallflower; the narrowed portion is then termed the 
unguia or date, and tho expanded portion the 2tm6, 
Such a petal is said to bo un^ienlaie or datced. The 
shapes of petals arc indicated in botanical descinptioiis 
by terms easily understood; such as oblong, lemeeolate, 
elliptic, orbicular, ovate, and cordale, applied to the 
oullines, and concave, tubular, and boat-ahaped, applied 
to theforms of petals which are not flat. In describing 
their direction, the terms erect, eounivetit, dieCrgaxt, 
and reeled, are used in tho sumo sense as when 
applied to the parts of tho calyx. The petals, like tho 
sepals, may bo either distinct, or more or less united 
into one body. In the former case the corolla is said 
to be jioJypetaloua or dialgpetaloua > in the latter, mono- 
pcfaloua or gamopetaloua. The number of petals in a 
polypetalous corolla is indicated by a prefix, as in the 
case of a polysepalous calyx: thus a coroUa of two 
petals is said to be dipetaUma; of three, tripeialoUa; of 
four, Utrapdaloua, and so on. When the petals arc all 
of the same size and foDn, the corolla is termed 
regular; when they vary in these particulars, it is said 
to be irre«Ht«r. AVo 
give below the more 
iinportaiit I'orms of 
the regular polype- 
t.'iloiis corolla; — 

Crucifonn. — This 
corolla gives the 
uaC. ord. Cruciferm 
its name. It con¬ 
sists of four petals, 
usually with claws, 
as in the wnllflow-er 
(ace figure, in which 
two of the petals 
are turned back to 
show the claws), but 
Bometiraos without 
claws, us in tho co- 
lundine, and the 
whole arranged in theform ofa cross., CargopkpUactm*, 
—consisting of five petals with long claws inclosed in tha 
tube of the calyx, and with their limbs commonly 
placed at right angles to the claws, as in the lychnis, 
single pink, carnation, and entohfly. Motaeeou*,— 
composed of five petals, without, or with very_sliort 
cl8W.s, and spreading in a regular manner, as in th® 
strawberry and single rose. There are i^any anoma¬ 
lous forms of the irregular polypetalous corolla to 
which no particular names are applied. There is on®: 
form, however, of great importance, namelr, the 
tionaeeaue, Tuis dejrivea its name from _ the fanmw 
resemblonoo which it bears to a butterfly (papwio)- 
It is composed of five petals, one of which is superior 
and larger than the others, and is termed the atgnaaam, 
or vexUlHm ; two are inferior, and usually more or 1^, 
united, so as to form a somewhat boat-sUspad owfiigs,; 
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otilM tho heel or corint^ und two «ro Utovalt »nd 
termed ti)e wi» 9 » or .(^w. Xhn eormuef^^ 
to, ttie Tiudcms »pe<?>e» of »«•,, and; a vest mimber of 
pIltQts wfdcdi fom the tu&prd- JPkpiUoHaeeis of the 
Legitminaea. When the els unite, so us to form e 
monopeteloin eoroUe, various terms ere used; as in 
the case ofthe inoROsepelous eelyz, to indicate the 
dagree of adhesion; such oApariUe, taoihed, and 
entin. (fllsa GaIXX.) The part where the union has 
taken plaoe is oaDed the iuhe; the froo portion, the 
limh; and the oriHce of the tube, the throat or faux. 
tEhainonopetalous is repuiurwheu the parts are of the 
same nine and form, and unitr.d so as to form a sym- 
mateieai body ; it is irregular when these conditions 
ate not oomplied with. 'The most noteworthy forms 
of the re^pilar ntnnopetalous corolla are disliii|[;iiished 
as I'oliowB : — Tubular, — nearly cylindrical tlirough- 
out, as in the central florets of 
many composite plants, like the 
Bagwort, Chrysanthemum, and 
Milfoil. Campiimtlafe, or hell- 
ehaped, — Hounded at tlie base, 
and gradually enlarging to the 
summit; as in the Harebell. {See 
ligure—a, stigma; 6, ttorolla; c, 
calyx.) TnJ'nndibuliform, or fun- 
ne/-ehiiped; asin Convolvulus and 
Tobacco. Mypof-rateriform, or 
ealrer-ehapcd ,—The tube longand 
narrow, and the limb at right 
angles to it; ns in Phlox, Auri¬ 
cula, and Priraro.se. llotate, or 
ukeel-ehaped .—Tube short, otlicr- 
wiso similar to the prccevling 
form; as in FoTget-rae-not. Vrceolate, or pitaher- 
ehaped.-^Swollen iu the middle, and contracted at both 
tlio base and apex; as in the Purple Heath. Of 
irregular mouopclalous corollas, the following are 

the most important — 
J.abiafe, or lipped .— 
Limb divided into two 
portions, one over¬ 
hanging the other, the 
tul?e being left open, 
so that the, wlmlo re¬ 
sembles in a degree 
the lips and tnoutb 
of an aninnil; as in 
the Kosemary. ( See 

figure.) This foi-m 
is common to most 
the iiat. ord. Lalmiltc. 
S’ereonaie,orinaeked. —Be.serobling th.e labiate in being 
divided into two lip.s ; but distinguished by the lower 
lip being approximated to the upper, so as to close the 
orifice of the tube or throat, it is seen in the Snap¬ 
dragon and Toadflax. The Calceolate, or slipper form, 
which occurs in Calceolaria, is but a slight modification 
of this form, IdguJate, or etrap-ekoped. —A tubular 
corolla, partly split open on one side; as in the whole 
ofthe fioreta of the Dandelion, and in the florets of 
the ray of the Chrysanthemum and Daisy. DirjituU- 
form, or gtove-ehaped. —Somewhat bell-shapi d, but 
slightly irregular; as in the. Foxglove. The corolla, 
whether polypetalous or monopelalons, is subject, to 
yarioas irreguJaritiee, arising from the expansion or 
growing outwards of one or more of the petals into 
firoeessesof ditflerent hinds. Thus, iu tlie Snapdragon 
Mid Valerian, the lower part of the tube b(!coinc.s di- 
Ihtsd on one side, so as to form a lii tlo hag, and the 
SMrolIais then termed eaccate or gibbvut. Sometimes 
ftpctal, or the tube of a uionopctul'ous corolla, bcconies 
ptxdongcd downwards, so as to form a spur. F:xaTnple.s 
Of Sparred or ea'oaraie petals or corollas may be seen 
ia .hiiC Heartsease, Columbine, Tondflax, and Bed 
yateinaii. the inner surface of the petals of many 
flowers vthciw arOa Curious appendages m the form of 
•cSles or hair-lihe processes. Sometimoa these scales 
are hsore or . less atlhereut, and form a eup-Bbaped 
proceast as in Karcissus ; to this the term corona ii 
ooramonly applied, and the corolla which exhibits it is 
said to be crowned. If fb* corolla falls as the flo*er: 
opens, as in the Grape-vine, it iB oaducoue; if it falls I 
off, as is generhliy the case, soon alter the opening of I 
ths-llower, Uis dsciduoM. Id rare instBaces it is per- \ 
668 • 
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sisfeat, satdvthon it usually becomes dry and shrivelled, 
as in Heaths and Campatmlas, and is shid to. bti tsars 
eeteeni. (The above reniacha are abridged froin BCiQt- 
ley’s Manual of Bolang, to wbieU .refaretipe should 
be made by those requiring fuller inforjitation respect¬ 
ing the various forms of the oorollq.) ' 

CoKOLUAfty, itor'-ol-M-re (Lat. caroUarinn, propepy 
signifying a gratuity or donation to an individual oyM 
and above his due), is usually employed to desi^ate h 
necessary consequence of a proposition.—-In G«oai.t 
it is a consequence drawn from some ncopoajtioa 
already deinouslrated, without the aid ot any other 
proposition. 

Couoi,i,iPi,OBXJ, ko-rol-le-Jlor'-e, in Bot., a snb-ClBSS 
of liicoipledonee, comprising those plants which Imye 
flowers furnished with both calyx and corolla, the 
latter being composed of united petals ; the stamens 
are inserted on the corolla or ovary, or free Sod srisiott 
from the thalamus. The Coroltijlorie are subrfividea 
into— Mpigghce, in which the calyx is adherent, and the 
ovary consequently inferior; IlypoelumineiB,III which 
the stamens arc inserted into the thalamus, and do not 
adhere to the corolla, while the ovary is superior; and 
Epipei.alte, or Epicorollre, in which the corolla arises 
Iroiu the tiiahimus, and has the stamens attacked to it, 
the ovary being superior. Fi.riy-eight natural orders 
are included by IVofesaor liantley in the sub-classj 
namely ;—Subdivisaui 1. Epiggna. —Capril'oIiaceiB (the 
HoneysucUle ord,), CinobonucciE, Galiacem! (tlie Mad¬ 
der ord.l, Coliiiuclliaceaj, Valerianaccio, Dipsncttcejp 
(the Texel ord,), Calyceraccm, Compositie, Campantt- 
lacew, Imbcliacem, Goodeniaccm, Stylidiscem, Vaccini- 
aceiE (the Cranberry ord.). Subdivision 2. Hgposta- 
miiicte. —Ilrunoni.scea:, Eric.iceao (iho Heath qrd.J, 
Monotropueem, Fyrolaoeic, Fpaoridaeca;. Subdivision 
3. Epipetiihr. —1Cben»cea< (the Ebony ord.), Aquifoli- 
acem (the Holly ord.), Sapotucese, Styracaceie, Apo- 
cynaoeue, Logaiiiuceic, Dia|ieiiauiceic, Stilbaccai, Ggn- 
tianiieeie (tlictrcntiau ord.), Asclcpiadi<ci>ii>,Coidiace», 
ConvolvulacPte, Ouscutacem, Folenioniace® (the Fhlox 
ord.), Solunscem (the Potato ord.), Airopaconv (the 
Deadly Kightslmde ord.), Oleaceas (the Olivo ord,), 
iTasminacea:, Salvador.vccm, Myrsinaccic, Avgicei'acea!, 
Priraulaeew (the Primrose ortl.), PiiirabagifiBccee, 
Plautuginacete, Ilydrophylbicca;, Boragiiiuceaj, Ehro- 
liacem, Nolaiiacea', Labiatic.VcrItonaccK!, Myoporace®, 
Scliiginace®, Pcdaliaceic, Gesneraeoa*, Orescciitiaccm 
(llie Calab»sh-1reo ord.), Eigiiouiiiecie, Aeuutliaoe®, 
Scropbulariacc® (the I'ig-wort ord.), Orobanchace® 
(Iho l.trooni-rape ord.). Lentibulariaceai. The milural 
orders placed in the first subdivision were iiiciiiited by 
Do Candolle in the Calgeijlora:; fho Coro!Iifloree of hiS 
system being made up of those monopctulous orders 
in which tl.c corolla is hypogynoiis, and the ovary con¬ 
sequently •'.uperior. The, arrangement followed in. this 
work is preferable, ss it makes the mouopelalous 
corolla the essei-fial mark of the Coro/liforie. 

CoKOKATlON, A.'ir-o-imi'-.'kiiii (from Lat. eorona, a 
crown), i.s the act of crowning or comscoratiug a king. 
The practice is vciy iinciciit, as wo read iu Scripture of 
the coronution.i of Solomon uud of Joash, the son of 
Abaziah. Generally it lias been accompanied by 
anointing witli oil, which probably originated with tbo 
Jews. In the history of England, after tbo kingdoms 
of the heptHrehy became united, the ceremony of 
coronation i.s frequently alluded to; but the first En¬ 
glish coronation of which we have any detailed scepuot 
is that of Kichard I. Minute acCoonta of many of th» 
coronations since that time have been preserved. Tha 
formulary generally followed in coronations since Ed¬ 
ward III. is contained in tbo "LiberRe,galis,” pi-eserved 
with great care iu the archives of the dean and chapter 
of IVestminster. On » coronation the great olHewa 
of state, the archbishops, bisliops, peers, peeresses, 
and others, sssemble at Westminster Abbey. The 
sovereign, w ith the princes and princesses of the hlood 
royal, attended by the officers of the royal bousehdld, 
proceed iu state from the palace to the abbey, accom¬ 
panied by the representatives of foreign powers, both 
resident and extraordinary. On arriving at the west 
entra-nce of the abbey, the sovereign is received by the 
great oflicers of eta% and the nobleoieii bearing 
the regalia, and then proceeds to the robing-chani^y. 
Uaviiig been robed, be marches in processtoti up the 
pave into the choir, the choristers lueanwMle aihgioig 
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<li« cojtal knthcm, and tbe apeotatora vrakominK bim 
#itbabiput» of tooBgratulation. He proceed* fa> a chair 
^atota oaUed Seemjntiion Chair, aiad> after the 
antbem is eoseldded, tlie archbishop of Caotcrburj 
da<dace8 hittl to be tba undoubted soveroitpi of ihts 
nalm. ihe king next passes to the altar, and there 
niakes the fltet offering; and, after retaruing to the 
ohaitof state, the Litany » read by two bishops, and 
the eommunien service by the arohoishop, assisted by 
a bishop. The serinon is next presched by the arch- 
bishop of York Or the bishop of London, after which 
oath is administered by the archbishop of Cauter- 
bnry. A hymn is then sung, and the archbishop reads 
it prayer, which is followed by the anthem “ Zadok the 
priest and ^than the prophet." The archbishop 
then anoints the king on the bead and hands in the 
i^tn of across with the consecrated oil, pronouncing 
the words, “Be thou anointed, with holy," &c. The 
imvestitura then takes place, and the archbishop, 
having consecrated the urowti with prayer, with tile 
assistance of the other bishops, places it on the 
sovereign’s head. The peers and peeresses present all 
ut on their coronets, the bishops their caps, and the 
ings of anns their crowns, amid the acclamations of 
the assembly, the sounding of trumpets, and the liring 
of guns. The benediction is then pronounced, alter 
which the Te Deum is sung. The eiilhrouizatioii is 
then performed; and, by the assistance of the arch¬ 
bishop and bishops, the sovereign is placed in the royal 
tilTone, and the exhortation “ Stand firm and last,” 
&o., pronounced. The homage, is next performed; the 
archbishop first, for himself and tlie other lords 
apiritual, repeating the words of the homage, foilowed 
by the royal dukes, and then the senior of eacli rank 
in the peerage for his own degree. The holy sacra¬ 
ment is next administered, after which the Until prayers 
are read, and the blessing pronounced. The sovereign 
then, after having exchanged the robe of state for the 
royal robe of purple velvet, returns to the palace iu the 
same state as be proceeded to the abbey. 

ConoNitloir Oath is the oath administered to a 
sovereign on his coronation. By it he solemnly pro¬ 
mises and swears to govern according to the statutes 
established by parliament and the laws and customs 
of the realm ; to administer law and justice in mer. y ; 
to maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the 
gospel,and the I’rotestant reformed i ebgion established 
bylaw; and to preserve unto the bishops and clergy 
of the realm, and to the churches committed to their 
charge, all such rights and privileges as by law do or 
shall appertain to tuem or any of them. 'The oath is 
administered in the form of question and answer by 
the arebbisbop of Canterbury ; iiftey which the sove¬ 
reign, kneeling before the altar, repeats the words, 
“’ITie things which 1 have here before promised I will 
perform end keep, so help me God," and then kisses 
the Book. The coronation oath, and tlie alterations 
which it has undergone, arc amply discussed liy Mr. 
Taylor in his Olorg of Regality. 

OoBOeicB, kor'~o.ner. —The office of coroner is a very 
ancient one at the common law. He is culled coroner, 
coronittor, because he has principally to do with pleas 
of the crown, or sunh wherein the sovereign is more 
Immediately concerned ; and in this light, the lord 
chief justice of the Queen's Bench is the principal 
coroner of the kingdom, and may, if bo pleases, exer¬ 
cise the jurisdiction of a coroner in any part of the 
realm. But there are also particular coroners for 
every eounty in England, usually four, but sometimes 
six, and sometimes fewer; and in every borough having 
separate quarter sessions, a coroner is appoiuted, with 
exclusive jurisdiction within the borough. This officer 
tsbf equal antiunity with the sberilft and was ordained 
srith him to keep the peace when the earis gave up the 
wardsMp of the county. He is chosen by uU the free- 
bolders in the aaoient county court; but the crown 
sUd certain lords of franchises, having a charter from 
fihebrown for that purpose, may appoint coroners for 
oerti^ pfeeinoti or liberties bv their own mere grant, 
suid wstaont election. He is chosen for file, but may 
be Temoved by being made sheriO', which is an office 
iaoompatible with the other, or by the writ tie aoroua- 
eaioneranda, on account of engagements in other 
business, inoapacity by years or sickness, or for that 
be bis BOt a sufficient estate (lands to the amount of 
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twenty ponnde per annum) in the eountty, pf ItwHI bt 
an inconvenient part of it, or is guil^ of extortieph , 
neglec, OP nusbelmiionr. He may appoint * 
hy editing under hie hand and seal. Hie dutiet eiie^ - 
jtMcitU at mihieterial i but his priuoipal dntyts Ifo iew . 
quire, when any person is slain, or dies suddenly or m 
prison, or under suspicious cirnumstances, conoefojng : ' 
the manner of bis death, lie is also to inquire eon* 
cerning shipwrecks, and oertiiy whether wreck or noi^ 
and who is in possession of the goods. Couceming : 
ireaaure-trpoe, he is also to inquire who were the : 
tinders, and where it is, and whether any one be* eus*' ^ 
pected of having found and concealed a trf^utw.' He 
IS a conservator of the queen's peace, and beodmes 
a magistrate by virtue of his appointment, having 
power to cause felons to be apprehended, whether an 
inquisii ion have been found against them or not. His 
mtaesferfaf office (as the sheriB 's substitute) is. to exe¬ 
cute process in oases where the sheriff may be sus¬ 
pected of partiality, as that be is interested ill tfae euit, 
or of kindred to eitlier the plaintiff or defendant.— 
Ref. Jervis On the Office and bntiet of CoroAtre. 

CoBOKET, kor'-o-net (Lat. corojin, a crown), an in¬ 
ferior kind of crown worn by princes and noblemen 
as distinetive tokens of their several degrees,. They 
will be found illustrated and described under Gbowk. 

CoKPOEAL, kor'-por al (Fr. capopoi, Ital. capo, head), 
in Mil., the designation of a non-commissioned officer 
who ranks next to a sergeant, and iminediately abdve 
a lance corporal. It is the duty bf the corporal to re¬ 
lieve and place sentries. When the regiment is on 
parade, he fulls into the ranks with the privates^ Tlfo 
corporal receives a somewhat higher pay than a pri- : 
vate, and is distinguished by wearing two chovrtms da 
his arm. (.yre Cukvbonh.) 

CouPoBAii (Lat. corpus, a body) is the name given 
to the linen cloth which is spread over the consecrated 
bread (cnrpuii, or body) after the communion. In the 
Itomish aud Greek churohea it is an object of great 
reverence, aiui the folding and unfolding of it by the 
riest at the altar is accompanied with much ceremony,, 
t is said to represent the wrapping of the body of Oar : 
Lord in fine linen by Josepb of Arimathea. The ooe- 
poraZ oath is derived from the ancient usage of touch¬ 
ing the corporal to add solemnity to an oath. 

CoaVOHAX PuNieUUENT, (deo FtOUGlNfi.) 

CoapOSATiON, kor-por-ai'-ehua (Lat.), is a body 
politic or incorporate, so called as the persons are 
made into a body, and of capacity to take and grant, 
&c.; or it is an usscmbly and joining together of many . 
into one fellowship aud brotherhood, whereof oue is 
Hbad and chief and the restare the body, and this bead 
and body knit together make the corporation; also it 
is constitnled of several members, like onto the natural 
body, and framed by fiction of law to endure in per¬ 
petual succession. Of corporations, some are sole, 
some aggregate: sole, when in one single person, as 
the queen, a bishop, dean, parson, vicar, or the like ; 
aggregate, which is most usual, consisting of many 
persons, as mayor and commonalty, dean and chapter, 
&c. Likewise corporations are spirtfaaZ or tampvvaf .' 
tpirilual, as bishops, deans, archdeacons, parsans, 
vicars, aud other ecclesiastical persons; teiaporitf, as 
mayors, commonalty, bailiffs, and burgesses, &c,, of 
towns and boroiiglis ; and some eorporatious are of a 
mixed nature, composed of spiritual and temporal per¬ 
sons, such as heads and fellows of colleges and hos¬ 
pitals, &c. /.uy corporations are of two sorts,—-eiiif/ 
and eleemoeynarg, Tho cioil are such os are erected 
for a variety of temporal purposes, as the king Or 
queen, to prevent the possibility of an interregnum at 
vacancy to the throne, and to preserve the possessions 
of the crown entire; a mayor or commonuty, bailiff', 
and burgesses, or the like, for the good ooveniment 
of a town; others for the advancement and regulation 
of commerce, ns the trading companies of London and 
other towns, and public oompaiiies iastitoted by Mt of 
parliament or royal charter, and others for the better 
carrying on of divert speciiU. pilrposes, as the colleges 
of Bhysicians and Surgeons, the Eoyal Sooiel^, thS 
Somety of Antiq uaries, 4,0. Among these the geoem 
odlporate bodies of Cambridge and Oxford must'Im 
ranKed, whiohare not strictly spiritual or eoelesiastida}, 
being composed of more laymen than Clergy; insatbar. 
are they eleemosjmar^ foundation^ though 
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•i«i »aoM«d to: ^anioalar iiM^tr»Ul» knd |ii«fMSow^ 
«ad UtMa ««e ^twedid by tortiee Md duly. 

jBbwmo^maty s«^ M MM for the per- 

petnal dietrtontion of the free (dms or bounty of tite 
Ssunder to aooh {mnotm as ho bee direotod or m tli« 
node of i^verimdnt hp« been d^ed. Of this hind 
mre j^htoiiitals tor themuntenaoce of the poor, eiok, 
md and all eoUet'ea, both in our uuirerei ties 

ttnd ottt of ^ein, Corpototiane, both eole and aggre* 
gate, neypnrobato, tiuEe, and hold land to then and 
toeir aaecraaora, as naturcd persons may hold them and 
^eir heirs; but they are subject to the provisions of 
the la# as todevises to eharitablouses and the statutes 
Of toortmain, and must have a license from the crown 
tonnble them- to hold or alien their lands in mort- 
naia. ;:. but aggregate corporations, when of the 
aleemoi^ary, or ecelesiaatical, or municipal kind, and 
Ootporations sole, are in general restrained by statute 
tfrom alienation of their lands, beyond the life of the 
person vrho coustitntea the corporation eole or is the 
aead af the corporation aggregate. Power is never- 
fhetesa given to them, in some cases, to grant long 
budding-leases. Corporations aggregate may sue and 
beaued, and do all other acts, by their corporate name. 
Wisir corporate property only, and not the members 
ittdiTiduaily, is amenable to judgments given against 
them. Their acts are under their common seal. There 
•re some persossl acts, however, as to which conveni¬ 
ence has introduced an eroeption to this rule. Thus 
s oorporation may, through its head, give comrosud 
to ahailifi’to make a distress. It may make by-laws 
or private statutes for the better government of the 
corporation, not contrary to the laws of the land, or 
contrary to or inconsistent with its charter, or mani¬ 
festly unreasonable. It must appear by attorney, for 
it cannot in person. It cannot maintain or be made 
defendant to an action of battery or the like; but it 
may maintain an action for breach of contract, and, 
SB some ease-3, may be sued in such action as defendant. 
It is also liable to an action for damages in respect of 
any tortious acts committed by its agents, and is even 
liable in certain cases 4o an indictment, as where it 
allows a bridge, the repair of which belongs to it by 
law, to fall into decay ; but in general it can be guilty 
of no crime in its corporate capacity. It may also, 
Under certain circumstances, lie the subject of bank- 
mptcy; as in the cases of joint-stock, banking, and 
other companies, founded by statute or charter for 
trade or profit. Aggregate corporations that have by 
* fkeir constitution a head, can do no acts during the 
Tacancy of the headsliip, escept only appointing 
■notber. There may be a corporaHon aciijregute eoft- 
•tituted mtkoui a head, as the collegiate church of 
Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, which consists only of 
prebendaries, and the governors of the Charterhouse, 
Xiondon, who have no president or superior, but are 
•Uof equal authority. The act of the major part is 
estMmod the act of the whole. No chattel interest 
can go to a eorjKjration sole. There are several sub¬ 
jects rolatrag to corporations which cannot, for want 
of space, be entered upon here; such as the mode ot 
creating them; some other powers and capacities not 
hMfore noticed; the mode by which they are visited for 
the iiiqairy into and correclHon of abuses; loid the 
hietbod of dissolving them. Nor the consideration of 
tiiCMs, the student is referred to elementary treatises 
cm thg subject. (See MuKicirAt ConroB aijowb. ) 
OtwroSAKoif, Acts or. (5«c Tbst and Cobpoba- 
<m>» Acs'.) 

^•Cosim, kor (Nr. eorfis, Lat. eorpiit, a body^, the 
ttkwte given in Mil. to any body of troops, without 
i^erenoe to the number of men of which it iscom- 
pesisd. It can lie applied with equal propriety to a 
TOgiment or battalion, consisting of many companies, 
dy .to • single company, as in the ease of volunteer 
toifps, when the company is isolated, and known by a 
■ditotoetoM number and title. 

iCioBrs th’JiSKkK, jkop-dor-moy' (Nr.), a term applied 
to the lairge eeotion« into which the military forces of 
Surope era divided in a time of peace. The British 
Saany is not large enough to be dividwi into corps, but 
to many; edntinontal states the military etrengtlr is 
divtoedtoto a nuniber'of corps, each complete in itself 
M llWliltonyi f^ vrith everything necessary for i 

aartott- -ghrery corps d'annto is sabdivi^d into four] 
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corps, belonging respectively to thd eavaJiy, infantry^ 
iirtiUery, and engineers. Amitog tim IdQ,e9(> 

men, being considered too many to form one anmyi saS» 
divided into two or more corps d’armfB. to to* 
Sussian system, the military etrength is divided into 
about twelve corps, which are stationed in, diflSsnmt 
districts throughout the empire. The Anstrian fornto 
are also divided in a similar manner. 

CpBrctBltcit, ior'-pV’levt (Lat. ecrp«Is»rjai foenu 
the body), is on undue bulkiness or siee of tb# 
body, arising from an ercessive aecumnlation of filt'to 
certam parts. It is imiKissibln to define exactly the 
limit lieyomi which the body can be said to be oorpUr 
lent, depending, as it does, very ranch upon the genorid 
habit and the state of health of the individual. It most 
commonly takes place after the age of forty, bnt is not 
confined to any particular period of life, being to b« 
found also in childhood and youth. The causes of 
corpulence ore both natural and acquired. There ,are 
some persons who have a natural tendouey to corpiu- 
Icnoe; in others it may be induced by inodes of Into, 

' indolent and sedentary habits, and the use of certain 
kinds of food. The undue accumulation of fat pyo» 
duces a variety of effocta, interfering with the vitd 
energies of the body, and incapncifoting for exertion. 
The cbnnces of life are not so great among persons of 
a corpulent habit as among tho.se of a normal condi¬ 
tion. All sudden or violent measures to gpt rid of 
corpulence are attended with harm;, and not the 
least dangerous is the popular remedy of vinegar, 
which has the effect of destroying the digestive power*. 
Attention to diet, and thoavoidance of such articles as 
tend to generate fat, together with active exercise and 
the counteracting of indolent habits, are among the 
beat irieans that can bo employed. I>r. Chalmers, in 
his small treatise "On Coniulehcc," gives a variety of 
eases in which liquor potauee was used with great 
elfect; but this remedy should not be resorted to 
without the sanction of a medical adviser. There ore 
numerous very remarkable ca.ses of corpulence on 
record. Of modern instances known in this country, 
was Bright of Maldon, in ICssex, a respectable taJtew- 
chandler and grocer, who died the 12lh of November, 
1750, in the twenty-ninth year of his age. He weighed 
61 (i lbs. ; and it is said that seven persona of ordinary 
.size could be inclosed in his waistcoat. Daniel Lambert 
who is supposed to Itave been the heaviest man that 
ever lived, died at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, at the 
age of forty, on the 21st June, IHOO, lie is said to have 
weighed 52 stone 121bs.. or 740Ills. 

Courtrs, kor'-pue (Lat., body), is a term applied in 
Anat. to certain rarts of the animal structure; as 
the eorpua eallatam, the corpora quadrig&mina. Iti* 
also axiplied to a collection or body of laws or canons; 
as Corpnejnrie eivilh, Corpue jurie mnontei. 

CoBvee CiiB.'.STi (Lat., body of Christ), is the name 
of a festival of the Church of Itomo, instituted by Pope 
Urban IV. in 1261, in bontmr of the consecrated host, 
and with a view to its adoration. It is observed on the 
Tliur.sdav of the week after Pentecost, and is kept as 
one of the greatest festivals of the Iloman Catoolie 
church. 

CoRru.s Chbisti Collsgb, CAMBBrn&B, was founded 
in 1352 by two societies, or guilds, in Cambridge, called 
the guild of Corpus Christi and the guild of the Virgin 
Marv; end at first the college bore noth names. After¬ 
wards i t acquired the name of Beuo’t College (by which 
it is still often distinguished), from the adjoiningohuVeh 
of St. Benedict. It has twelve fellowships,—-eiglit open 
to all the queen's subjects, wherever born; two are 
appropriated to native.s of Norfolk, and two to the 
Norwich scholars on Archbishop Parker's touadation. 
All the fellows are required to toke holy orders Within 
three years after their election, andthe‘degree of B.D, 
within eight years after that of M.A. Thera are also 
a large number of scholarships and ezhihitions con¬ 
nected with this college, some of them being of con¬ 
siderable value. 

Corpus Chbisti Coxuboh, OxvoBh, was founded to 
1K6 by liiehard Fox, bishop of Wtoohester, for * jafe. 
sident, twenty fellows, and twenty soholarB, the felUiito 
to be elected'from the s- holara, and the sohoiars firoto 
natives of certain speoifled dioceses and counties. By 
the present statutes, which hare been recently amsad^ 
it ia provided that both follom and sohoktoi M 
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CSOBBBcttoJT, Hocsb OP. (Seg IhUSOKS.) 

OoitBBi,aiioir OP Titn Physicii. Voxoee, kor^ei- 
!«*'-(*«» (Lat. eon, with; rglaiio, a throwing beck), the 
•reciprocal relation between gravitation, the molecular 
ibrdes, heat ami light, elcotricity, aud animal force. 
(See FoacB ,) 

OoB*iDO», ior'-re-ifor (5tal. cortrfore), a long passage 
or g^lery in a laanaion, or any largo building, which 
sSbrda access to a long raugo of chamVters that arc in¬ 
dependent, and have no other means of coniinunicatiou 
with each other. A corridor may be closed, or open 
to toe air on one side. 

CSoKSoeiow, Icor-ru'-shvn (Lat.oon, and rode, I gnaw), 
toe gradual eating or wearing away of any substance, 
suto as a metal, under the uctiou of acids, by means 
of which its oaturo is completely changed by slow 
degrees. 

COBBOStVE Strm.lMATB, in Chem., bichloride of mer¬ 
cury. iSgc Mkiiccby, Uicbi.oeide of.) 

C'oBS&tK, hor~taire' (Itnl. corto, a riico), a term ap- 
idied generally to sea-robhers or pirates, Init origiually 
used to designate those pirates in the south of Europe 
who sailed from Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and the ports 
of Morocco. They were directed by ttieir princes to 
attack the merchant, vessels of nations with w hom they 
were at war. 

Cosset, km"-tet. (Er.), a tight-fitting under-dress or 
stay for the body, worn by females. It generally eou- 
sists of cloth, and is stiflened by whalebone dr other 
means, and tightened by a laee. 

COBBiOAjr Moss. {Seg GbaciI.Aria.) 

OoKSMT, kors'-let (Fr.), a light body-armour, worn 
by the pikeinen about the middle of the 17th century. 
Sometimes the term is ernfiloyed to designate the 
-entire suit under the title of a corslet, complete or 
furnished, which included the headpiece or gorget, as 
well as the tosses which covered the thighs. 

OOBSffiiD, or MoiiSEi, OP ExpCratiok, kom'-md 
(Sax. cortiugde, a compound of cars, curse, and gneed, a 
piece or movithfiii), «as a form of trial or purgation 
made use of anciently in England.- A morse! of breed 
was oouseereted by exorcism, and was administered to 
a suspected person as a teat of his innoceuoe. If the 
person was guilty, it was held that the bread would 
reniaiu in the stomach aud produce pallor and convul- 
aious; if the person was innocent, the, bread would act 
as a wholesome and nntritioua morsel. Some state, 
that the holy sacrament waa given to the suspected 
person with the coraned, while others believe that tlie 
latter was nothing else than Iho sacramental bread itself. 
It is related in the old English chronicles, that Good¬ 
win, earl of Kent, during the reign of Edwai'd the Oon- 
fessor, after deolariiig himself iunooeut of the death of 
the king's brother, took the corsned, which, sticking in 
his throat, killed him, 

Gobtt.s, kor'-tei (Sp.), is the name given in Spain 
Mud Eoi'tugal to the assembly of represeutaiives of the 
nation. These assemblies have been variously consti- 
toted, and possessed of various powers, at different 
times in. these countries. They have existed from nn 
early period, but their origin is involved in obscurity. 
In Spain, on the decline of toe Moorish power, as 
district after district was recovered by the Christian 
princes, we find certain political corporations rising up 
and limitiug the power of the princes. In the two prin- 
mpalstatcs (formed by the union of a number of smaller 
ones), Castile.and Aragon, the_ three cstameuros, or 
atates of the clergy, nobility, and inhabitants ofenfran- 
ohiaed towns, wore represented in the Cortes. In 
jkragon ihe Cortes appointed a judge, who decided all 
questions and disputes between the king and his sub- 
jMts, and confined the royal power within constitu- 
tionid' Hmits.' In Castile the rights of toe states were 
less marked, and in particular the privileges of the 
burgher olfMS, Were loss extensite then in Aragon. In 
both countries, however, the king was dependent on the 
Ctetos. After the union of the two kingdoms, Ferdi- 
tMBd and Isabella succeeded ia making tbemselves 
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todepenient'of toe Cortes; andsdlfsrvterdsj' sShaatoib' 
OtotUsans attempted to oppose an erlitoordinatoiigE,' . 
St a nmetlng eouvoked at Toledo by Ciwtlei %. 
too king sboliBhed this aseembly bf toe stales. ■ 

this neither toe e)erj|»y nor nobility were asseBibi^ ■ 
but deputies from eighteen of the cities -were soma* 
times eonimned, only, however, when subsidiee-wsuw ■ 
to bo granted. The epeoial privileges of toe AragOB 
Cortes were much abridged by Philip II. in 1691. Soi 
after the Spanish war of snocession. Philips, deprivtol 
those provinces which had adhered to toe At&rtto 
party of toe privileges that still remained to town. 
From that time the Cortes were only convened ’to pay 
homage to the king or the prince of Asturias, or when 
» question respecting the succession to the throne was 
to be determined. After 17J8 they did not meet hOl 
1789, on the accession ofCbarles IV. In ISOfithe Cortes 
were assembled by the Junta, and in 181S gave ont a 
new constitution. This ertraordinary Cortes was sue- 
oeeded by the ordinary Cortes, elertod socording tq 
the new constitutiou, in 1813; but it was dissolved by 
Ferdinand, on his return in 1814, and the new consti¬ 
tution abrogated. Numerous changes in the ooBsti- ■ 
tution and Cartes hare since taken place, whichqitr 
limits prevent ns from entering upon. Since 1848 they 
have been accustomed to meet and debate; but being 
possessed of little power, they have generally been 
employed to give weight to one or other of the etak- 
tending factions. The history of, the Cortes of Portu¬ 
gal is nearly the’samo as those of Spain. 

CoBtrSBUM, kor-un'-dum, in Min., a mineral eon- 
tn-ining pure alnniina, and oceurriug in hexagons! 
prisms of great hardness. When coloured and trans¬ 
parent, corundum constitutes gajpphire, and toe grau- 
ular variety is known as emery. 

Corvette, kor-vet' (Fr.), in Mar., a sloop of war, 
an advice-boat, having fewer than twenty guns. : 

CoRvva. (iS’eaCnow.) 

Coi(yi.AOi:,S!. or Cufciifeeje, lor-ii-ai'-se-e (Sr. , 
karm, n helmet, the calyx enwrapping the fruit), ia 
Hot., the Oak fain., a uat. ord, of dieotyledonbUs 
plants, in the sub-class Ifimoei/oBTyde®. Trees or 
shruhs, with allernate leaves, usually feather-veined 
and simple, with decidumis stipules. The flowers Are 
moncccious, tho male being cfusteTed or in amenta, 
with from five to twenty stameus into tho base of a 
membranous valvate calyx, or of scales; the female 
solitary or clustered, surrounded by an involucre of 
bracts, which ultimately form k cupule round the ovary, 
which has three or more cells. The fruit is a glans or ^ 
nut. The plants of this onlcr abound in the forests of 
temperate regions, end a few occur in the high lands 
of tropical climates. They are of great importance as 
timber-trees; many yield cdiVde seeds, and some have 
a.stringent barks and cnpulcs. There are about 280 
known species, which have been arranged into 10 
genera, llie most noteworthy being Q«ere«» (theOak), 
Oorvlus (the Hasel),F'oy»» (the Beech), Cagtwngii (ton 
Chestnut), and Ca^inuii (the Hornbeam). 

CoBYBUS, kor'-e-l.ut (Gr. koru$, a helmet), in Bot.i 
the typical gen. of tho nat. ord. Corytacem, which in¬ 
cludes the common hazel (C. aggllana), a shrub well 
known as the original source of many kinds of edible 
nuts. The wild hazel of our woods yields the nuts 
which are gathered with so much pleasure by sohool- 
hoys; and varieties of the same epeoies produee the 
different kinds known as the Mtoite, Bed, and Jeru¬ 
salem filberts, the Great and Clustered cobs, the Bed 
Bmyrna, the Block Spanish, and the Barcelona nuts. 
The importation of nuts into this country is on aa 
average 150,000 bushels a year. The oil obtained from 
them by erpression is ooe&sionally employed by artists 
and watebmakers. From toe branches of the hazel 
good oharooal is prepared. 

CoBYiiB, kor'-mS (la,i,.eorymbtu), inBot,, the uam* 
iven to a particular form of innoreBeenoe. It is a 
ind of raceme (whichsee), in which tho pedunoles 
(flower-stalks) become gradually shorter as th^np- 
proach the top, so toot ul the flowers are about ph » 
level. It oeours ia some apecies of Cerazas, to toe 
hawthorn, and many flunilisr plants. When the stiilkti 
or secondary axes of a corymb, tostesd of beaiSiiJ 
flowers immediatplyi dlvJfla and tom tertiary axes, *- 
compottnd catymi H jirodoood, «s to some tpeoks Of 
Fgrut. ' . * , 
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dub'Ojrd. of the Cooip/^iUf f wbaim oonsistod of plants and ore ezoused from payidg. iooats when diai^omfd 
&mng doretsidl idtHddr add periiect, or having tubular but shall suffer other pnnisb^ot, ai tbe diOordtion ,< 
add perfect florets ^the dislc, and tubular and pistil- the judees. In modern practice, no instsnodiljddreye 
Ktbroua, or 'tigulatd, florets in the ray. The genus of the award of o«y punishment in. such oases tia«,b! 

C^eysauracmuai niay be taken as an example. Two curred; but .a person thus suing <»/m'Mi4 jPd“Pef 

Mcoies of this gedus grow wild in Britain; namely may recover costs though he payspon© for the ooiudsi 
. <7.2«ae^tA|mum (the o*-eye) and C. scgetum (the corn and clerks are bound to give their labour to Hm, bt 

; mangold).' In our gardens a number of beautiful not to bis antagonists. And if a plaintiff shall bring a 

varieties of the speACs C. indtcMni. siNrusr, and others, action of eoveuaiit, debt, detinue, or assumpsit (.d» 
areodllivated. They are hardy plants, and are remark- being for breach of promise of marriage), and ho sba 
aide flt»r the number and the varied colours of their not recover more than twenty pounds; or, in an actio 
Sowers, which appear late in the autumn. There is a of trover or case, and he shall not recover nioi-e tlm 
fine show of blooming chrysauthemums in the gardens five pounds, provided any such action is co^miOable i 
tof the Inner Temple, Bondon, every season. a county court, unless the judgment be by defanlt; < 

ConittKi, Ikor-i'-fd (Gr. koritfihe, the summit, the unless it bo ecrtilled by the judge who tries the cauei 
leaves growing only on the top), in Bot,, a geu. of or it appears to the court itself that there was sdfi 
palms. It includes one remarkable species, namely cient reason for bringing the action there, To ,& 
C. umbraculifera, the talipot palm of Ceylon, from general rule, however, there are certain ©xcopliona 
-which large quantities of sago are obtained. as where the plaintiff dwells more than twent 

CosuKTlc, kos-met'-ik (Gr. kosmeo, I adorn), is a miles from the defendant, or where the cause < 
preparation u.sed to whiten or soften the skin, or action did not arise wholly, or in some materh 
otherwise to beautify and improve it. With the ancient point, within (bo jurisdiction of the county cout 
Somans, the term coswetts was applied to those slaves within nliich the defendant dwell.s or carries on h' 
who were employed to dress and airorn their mistresses, business at the thne of the action being eommeneed, e 
CosMOOOUT, kos-»ioy'-o-«e (Gr. iosmo.v, the universe,; (in general) where an oilicer of the county court is 
pone, generation), the Bcicneo which relates to the party, lu cases between party and party, the cost 
formation of the universe, as disfinguiahed from cos- are taxed by an olllcer of the court, who reduces o 
mography, which treats of the universe as wc see it, increases any of the charges, according to a certai 
and from cosmology, which treats of the actual ami scale governed or fixed by rules of the court, or at hi 
Ttermancnt state of the earth as it is. Cosmogrspliy discretion where the item is not iueliidcd in such scale 
has been embodied as a science by Baron llumboldt, and, as between an attorney or solicitor and his elioni 
in his celebrated work entitled “ Cosmos." All eos- eitberpartynmy bavethecoststaxed. (5'e«ATT0SifBT. 
mogohists may be divided into two great classes,— CosiUitK, k^/e-tume' (Fr.), the term ordinarily a{ 
those who believe that the world spratig into e.vi.stence plied to the gariiu'nt.s, robes, Ac., of a people; tlm 
at the order of the Almighty, and those who hold that the .kilt, plaid, and hose of the luountaineers of Stml 
the universe is in itself the body and being of Geity, land are termed the Iligliland costume. The sevt 
and, assnoh, has been in existence through all eternity, rnl peculistrities in the dresstsi of doctors, masters c 
The former are termed Iheistical ooBmogonists, and art.s, bachelors, and undergraduates, constitute whs 
the latter Pantheistical, is generally called the costume of the university, © 

CoSMorotiTAtt, kos-wo-pat'-t-tta (Or. frosmo.s, world; academical costume. — A rule or precept in Baint 
politee, citizen), a citizen of the world; a person who ing, by which the artist is enjoined to make every pel 
makes himself at home wherever ho goes, who has son and thing depicted sustain its proper chnraotoi 
ao fixed residence, and is nowhere a stranger and an and not only observe the story, but that the circuni 
alien. stances, the sceue of action, the country or place, th 

CoSMOBXtta, kos-mth-ra'-ma (Gr. Jfcosmo*, the world, habits, arms, manners, &e., exactly eovresjiond. 
and horaein, to see), an exhibition in which various Cotektk, ko-tcr-c' (l‘'r.). a friendly or select party 
apenos illustrative of remarkable events and dlHerent a club or association limiU'd to a sirnill number c 
if, parts of the world are showit. The eflect of the pic- individinsls. The word is of French origin, iind is stij 
tares is heightened by throwing artificial light upon posed to hove been derived from the Latin hoi 
them; and they are viewed thronsh lenses of gre,Bt many. In the i.tth or 11th cputnry, when inercbant 
magnifying power, which makes them aiipcar to be joined togethei-in an enterprise, they formed aooterii 
Wonderfully natural and life-like. and each subscribed his quota. It soon lost this sigui 

CdSuoB. (See CoSMOGOSY.) fication, end now only refers to exclusive societies, 

Cosam, koe'-eue, a gen. of night-flying moths, hav- Coiri,r,Oi’', ko-iU'-ynn (Fr., nn under petticoat), 
Ingthafollowingcharaoteristics:—Antenmnlong,rather brisk French dunce e.xccuted by eight persons. It wa 
alsnder, famished on the inner edge with a series of very popular in Fruiiec at tiie conciusion of the laB 
transverse elevated ridges, which resemble the teeth of century, but was superseded by the quadrUle, which i 
» saw; two distinct palpi, thickly clothed with scales, itself a modified form of the cotillon. 
and'Siaoh three-jointed; head small, upper wings longer CorTAGK, kot'-iiij (.liig.-.Sax.), a small habitation 

and larger than the lower; body large. (A'ce Goat- detached from other buildings, and generally one stor; 
MOTH.) higb. The name was originally applieilonlvtudwelling 

' Costs, hotitt (Germ. Gan. kost), are the charges to of a very hnnible kind, but it is now used to designat 
w hioh a person is subject in a legal proceeding, and a great variety of buildings, from the ornamental cot 
are a necessary appendage to judgments, but are pay- tages of the French to the .Swiss chalets. The riita 
able in various interlocutory and other proceedings, cottages of England are famed as being the most bean 
The first statute which gave coats eo -nomine to the tiful; they are generally clean and neat in the interior 
plaintiff, was the statute of Gloucester, G Bdw. I, and picturesque and ornamental outside, A grcitt den 
e, I, as did the statute of Harlbridge, 52 Hen. III. of attention has been given oflate years to the aoepin 
©. fi, t© tfae defendant in one particular case relative modation of agricultural cottages. 

: to wardshipin chivalry, though, in reality, costs were Cottoh. (See Gossynuif.) 
always considimed and included in the qmmtum of Cottos, Gun. (See Fraoxytiir ,) 

ffaCiuyss in such actions where damages are given; and Cotton Manufactubk, kof'-ta (Fr. cctea, Jtifi 

ysvMi noyr costs for the plaintiff are always entered on eotone, probably from the Arab, kotun, fino).-wThi 
■film increase of damages by the court. With brunch of industry, which was known in India am 

vtlss axoeption which has-been mentioned, no costs China many centuries before it was introduced inb 
svSani idlowed to the defendant in any case till the sta- Europe, is now one of the most importaniiiianufac 
*ute 2SHen.FlII.o.l5,sinoe;wbichdlverBBtatuteshave tures of Groat Britain. Herodotus i» the first of fhi 
by passed,betlxas regards plaintiff and defendant, Greek writers who mentions cotton: he eatlsit tre* 
tod rides nad orders of Mie courts have been made re- wool. Both the Greeks and Eomans imported thaii 
epeoting them. Panpers, that is, such as will swear cotton from India. Ak the present day the intobitefiti 
.tnmneelves not worth five pounds in the world, except of China are principmly clothed in dretois ttoto b 
toeir wearing apparel and the matter in question in native cotton woven at home. About the 10th DeAtnn 
tto camte, at* exempt, wbei^laintiffs, from the pay- the cotton-plant was extensirely ooltivated, tod 
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produce wonpit intoclotb btthe Moore Ss flpBii*, wtee epttoi^iv then itemed through the ejrearfii^'WeidUiw,^:;, 
ihe ihen^fudtnre fiouriehed ior eoaie tia«^ enieojiilly end; uftewfejrd* tround in. * fleecy etete upon ft Jftfgg’ 
M;;S«rceldnfti ’Phe oloto aiade were of« om» fextuns, wooden wflter. In this etete it i» eonreyed te-tfie '■ 
{Und ft lef^o quftntity weiii' need for eeil-oloth.' -Onftc* eftrditig-iDeQhiDe, where it i» drawn out into pumllel 
coiint of tho prejudice ftgidiist the Moorish population, layers.; (See CASBino-MacHiSB.) Each’ of tJ^eeft ■ 
the traiiSO in inanaihotared cotton was oniy carried on layers is made to under^ coiMreasion initft'wi^ to ft 
with Africa and the Bast. In Italy cotton fabrics roller, from which it is given off in the form of ft thick, 
hcgfttt to he made about tlie snibe period. From that soft thread, into a tin can. This thread is cftiled » 
Country the manufacture passed into the Netherlands, eliver. The next stage is termed droiriny, and the 
ftiid Was brought'into England by Protestant refugees machine employed is called a drna.an.yjframe. The 
after the captnre of Antwerp by the dnUo of Parma in eliver is passed through the drawing-fraiiie, which com. 
1686. As early as 1641 Manchester began to be noted plctes the process begun by the carding-machlne, the 
as a town whore cotton was manufactured. Before tlbres of the cotton being arranged longitudinidly in a 
the invention of Arkwright, the cotton manufacture uniform and parallel direction. This drawing operft- 
in England was of very slight importance. Arkwright's tion is repeated several times, in order to correct all 
watentfor apitming by rollers was taken out in 1769. inequalities. The next process isroainy,—aoontinUa* 
Previonsto that year the weavers, dispersed in cottages tion of the drawing. The cord, which is now called a 
scattered throughout the district, purchased the cotton rove, being much thinner, has a slight twist given to it 
With which they worked. Having spun it and woven it by passing through a can, which is made to revolye 
into cloths, they took their goods to market, and sold with gi'eat velocity while receiving it. It is then wound 
them on their own account. The rapid growth and upon bobbins, and is ready for the spinning-frame. Aa 
prodigious magnitude of the cotton-maimfactnre of the spinning and weaving of cotton difler very glightly 
i&reat Britain form one of the most ertraordinary phe- from that of silk, linen, wooUen, &c., they wlu be 
nomena in the history of industry. In 1760 the Man- found described under the articles SriWHXira and 
Chester merebants began the system of distributing Weaviss. Sea-Island and long-stapled £gyp;ti«i: 
the supplies of cotton wool among the weavers by cotton are the varietie.v from which the finer km& of 
means of agents. A few years afterwards, Hargreave, yarn are spun; and from them muslins, laces, &o,;,are 
an ingenious but illiterate weaver, invented the spin- made. Cambrics, sliirtings, calicoes, Ac., are made 
'«tnp-jeK»y,—a muebiuo by which eight threads coaid from Brazilian and the better classes of AmericftB 
be spun at a time, against one by the distuff or spin- cotton. Coarse yarns, used fof making fustians and 
ning-wheei. Tiiis invention was imicli opposed by the other heavy fabrics, are made from the inferior qufttie 
working weavers in the district. They destro.ved his ties of America and Surat. Prom wefts of wool or 
machine, and compelled him to leave iiis native place, worsted and warps of cotton several varieties of Cohurg 
A few years afterwards, Kichard (afterwards Sir and Orleans cloths, mousselines de laine, damasks, Ac., 
Bicbard) Arkwright, a hairdresser, brought out his are made. Tlie T'orkshire broadcloths ere sometimea i 
machine for spinning by rollers. The princiflle of the one-half cotton. Pabries arc also made of linen and 
patents taken out tiy Ifargreavc and Arkwright were cotton, silk and cotton, &c. The continent of Europe 
combined by Mr. Crompton, who shortly afterwards was formerly tlie largest consumer of yarn made in 
invented a piece of mechanism called the mule-Jeioiy. Kogland, hot now the principal demand comes ftoni 
It produced a much liner yarn than either of the other India and Chius. 

machines. Crompton received a grant of ,£5,960 from Coitus, leot'-tm (Sr. koita, a bead), the name of. ft 
the government for his service. At first the mole. gen. of spiny-finned fishes, oharaotorized by the large 
jeniucs consisted of not more than thirty spindles Size of the head; whence their name. There are two 
each; now they frequently contain l.tKJO to 2,000 snin- species of this genus to be found in British seas,—the 
dies, With which threads have licen produced 1,000 sea Scorpion (GoHits Scorpio) and the Pather-lasher 
miles long, aud only one pound in weight. The first {Coitus bubalis). 

ateam-engine for a cotton-niUl was const riictcd by Mr, CoiTlEnoir, Jeo-iil-e'-don (Gr. leotale, a eftvity, fn 
Watt in 17S5. At this lime the application of the allusion to the cup-like leaves), in Bot,, a rudimentary 
improved machinery was confined to the production of leaf, forming part of the embryo of a flowering plant, 
yarn; and as the dilllculty had formerly bce,n to find (6fec EsmBYO.) _ _ ,, 

tlireud enough to supply the looms, so now it scorns to CoTVLEfioif, in Bot., the Navelwort, a gen. of 
have been feared that it would be impossible to find a plants belonging to the nat. ord. Crassulaeem. The 
euflScieot number of weavers to work the thread that species 0. umbilicus is a common x>hmt on walls and 
was spun. Dr. Cartwright, however, supplied this great rocks in the West of England. It has long been in 
desideratum by 1 m» invention of the poarr-fotim. This use as a popular remedy in hysteria, and as an external 
invention was followed by tile cylinderpi'intiiig-macliiiie, application to destroy corns and warte. Of late years 
mechotiicul emp-acing, aud the processes of calico- it has been frequently employed as a remedy for 
printing and blcaeliing. {See Cauco - pwkiiso, epilepsy. 

llj-EACinNG.) More recently the process of spinning CoTY'LEnoEBS, ko-til-e-do'-vees, in Bot., a name 
has been further facilitated by llio sel/'-acting mule of sometimes applied to the sub-kingdom J^hunerogarsistf 
Messrs, Sharp, lioberts, A Co., of Maiicliester. These or flowering plants, {See systematic arrangement of 
machines do not require the manual aid of a spinner, plants in the article Botaky.) 

but can be attended toby a boy or girl, whoso duty it is Coucai, (Egyptian), koo'.kal {Ceniropus eepi/pfst)f 
to join the threads which break during the spinning, a bird about fifteen inches long. The feathers of the 
A great variety of apparatus and a largo number of head and neck are of a metallic greeuisb hue, which 
machines have been inve.ntcd of late years; but, for colour, passing to a duller tint, marks the bird’s upper 
the most part, they consist of extensions or improve- parts generally, while the under portions are white, 
menta of the inventions of Hargreave, Arkwright, Tivey are solitary in their habits, breeding in holes in 
Crwnpton, Cartwright, and Koberts. The ordinary tree’s, and feeding on insects and smell reptiles. Its 
process of cotton raanufactiiro is as follows :—The raw note somewhat resembles that of our cuckoo; indeed, 
material, when it arrives at the cotton-mill, is first the Arabs call the bird kou-hou, from its repetitibn of 
taken to the mixing-room. The contents of eacli bag these syllables. 

are spread out iu a horizontal layer of uniform thick- CovG&,kqf (qn. Du. buck), is a spasmodic action 

«CbS, the, contents of the several bags farming separate of the respiratory organs, occasioning o violent and 
layers. The heap is then trampled or pressed together, sonorous expulsion of air from the lungs. Cooghiog 
The cotton of which this iiny, as it ia called, is com- most frequently occurs as a symptom of somcothw 
poeed ts then torn down by a rake from top to bottom, oumplaiut, as catarrh, pleurisy, phthisis, Ac, ; _and 
and' ft portion of each layer thus obtained. If the hence some nosologists have been led to regard itM 
layers consist of different qualities of cotton, a uniform always so. At times, however, it is as truly idiopatlpft 
mixture is thus obtained. The quantity raked down is as any other disease. It is of the utmost important 
then conveyed to the scutching ot tmlloicing machine, that the air-passages to the lungs should be pwfeewy 
where it is dragged through tfto rollers, transferred to free from any obstruction ; and hence the laiOT^ 
two ’bftaters, which thrash out all sand, seeds, and trachea, and bronchi are endowed with * verylm^ 
other impurities; after which it is pasted tbroogfa two degree Of irritability, so that the slightest con^t OTA’ 
iBftrft rollers and ft lecood .set of be^ers. The cleansed foreign body causes the most violent exeiteiMlit, 
673 • • ■ 
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M ocjswSdeed fav «a irritodit ia thtase pesdent of tiie kk|;. In Vba tweumt II 19 oMen 
•na is sn to nd of ^ ;niu« wi«^ of coiwoite to, Miwt tonr in toe^dftonocjts 

Tiiie iur &(ito tlxo lianRSii 'toddlfsid’f drives up with Ktoftt of hto duties, tlie inamieittiiwte of h digai^^ .iMid ;tM 
foroB tiiroQ^ top pir-pavi^^ sp as to oan^ with it ffiteroise of her ptrerogutiva. 3?be first m ttoto is; 

SH^ esufto of trritstom to«t msy lDe inrweutia them, hi^ court of parliomeat (which Me); fi. tooptototu 
-Googl* Jitoy ftlso bo excited by irritant ■mponrs or toe reokn, who are by toeir bittobereditaryconnsellors 
BOses, or may atiae froitt an abnormal sensibility of toe of toe croon, and may be called togelfaer by the Soto* 
memterane. In moft cases congh is attended reign to impart their advice ill oil matters of impcdt* 
;Wito eo^eetoration, but soroetimes it is quite dry, auoe to the realm, either in time of parliament, or, SJI 
‘When the thncona membrane of the air-passages is has been their principal use, when no parUameut i* 
tmdoly sthnnlated, toe vessels become overlostled in being. A third council beiongii^ to the queen 114 
edto tomme, and coughing is produced to eHbct its according to Sir Edward Coke, her judges of the oourto 
dwtmx^^ as is frequently observed in catarrh, of law for law mattero. But the principal oouhcil bee 
^hl land of cough is otteii a chronic disease in old longing to the queen is tiie priv}' oouucil (which ms], 
;a|pB,-aad is frequently very troublesome. The dry which is generally, by way of eminence, colled toe 
doU^, which is mostly unattended by any expeotora- eauncil. The cabiuet oonncli (which see) is compoeed 
Hon, is obviously of a nervous character, and is ob- of the more distiuguisbed members of the jarivy ooiU' 
swrXto to bigWy irritable, nervous, aud hysterical oil, to the number usually of about fifteen. 

, constitutions. The treatment of cough, when symp- Conxcii., in Eod. Hist., is an assembly prelatoa 
toihatio of any otlier disease, will be J'ound noticed in and otlier spiritual persons convened for the purpOOB 
otoer parts of this work; os Caranuit, Bbokcuitis, of deliberating and making laws for the benefit of the 
BilKBtsis. When it is occiis on«d by the irritation of Church. There arc several kinds of oouuoils 
the mncus, it is to be treaied with demulceuts; as Cenerul or oxuimenic councils, which are composed of 
nncilaginous drinks and liquorice. StinmIanU and representativus from all parts, summoned fur toe Seb 
■<ull diet are to be avoided, aud iu llaramatory syniptoma thug of points of universal interest; S. national conn- 
mnwfoUy guarded against. Sedatives, expectorants, oils, composed of the bishops or clorgy of one fcingdoin 
and aperients are often very useful in effecting a cure, or state, but whose doeisious are not regarded as bind- 
Qtoat relief is frequently afforded by the use of the ing over the Church; and3. provincial councils, eon- 
warm foot-bath uud warm gruel, with a ten-grain voked by the metro|Kilitans in tlicir resptictive districta. 
Dover’s powder after the patient is in bed, and then The earliest couneds were provincial ; but sometimes 
plenty of covering to encourage perspiration. In drv clorgy from distant parts attended, in consequence of 
conglis opium and its preparations should bo used, express invitation. The nietropolitsn, ns president, 
Couglts should never be neglected ; for they are fre- came to acquire great influence in the prurinedai 
qnently symptomatic of organic disease, or may induce council, which at length hccanie little more than an 
It. If they do not yield to simple remedies, medical organ m his hands. Presbyters as well ns biBhopa 
advice ought to be sought. were admitted to delilierute and vote, and deacons 

CoPMxWK, Poo'-md-rtn, in Chem., ChHbO,, an were also present; but it is matter of doubt whether 
• odoriferous crysfalliue principle, found lorgciy in the fhey were allowed to vote. Some am of opinion that 
Tonka or Tonquin bean (see JJiptkkvx), the eonimoii ■ the laity even had .scats and votes in the early councils, 
melilot, luid in the sweet-scented vernal grass, i Themunbcrofeouucilswhichhave been held at varioua 
It is to this odoriferous principle that the pleasant i times is very great, ainounting, occording to BOjne 
scent of new-mown hay is due; mid by combining! authorities, to 1,500 or 1,000. Of general or oscu- 
toe essential oil of Tonka-beanai’ with other scents, I mcnical conueiJs, the number is hy no inoam so great; 
perfumers are accustomed to imitate with great but the different churches arc by no means agreed a* 
accuracy the odour of a field of new-mown hay. It is to wliat are to be regarded as suoii. The Greek church 
easily extracted froiu the Tonka-bean by digesting the only acknowledges seven, and the Ifoinan Calholie* 
powdtsred seeds in alcohol. On evaporating the alco- reckon eighteen • but even the different sections Of the 
fiolio solution, crystals of conmavin are, obtained,which latter church are not agreed as to the individiuJ oouu- 
xuay be decolorized by digestion with animal charcoal oils that arc to be iiicludBUintUe list. The I’ronch r«- 
■*na subsequent recrystallization. It melts at 122°, jeet those of Lyons, I'iorenco, and the Fifth Latcran, 
ifcoils at 518°, at which temperature it may bo disiilied and roeeive in ibeiv stead those of Pisa, Constance, 
noaltoted. It* yapour has on ngreeabla aromatic and Bale, which tlie Italians reject. The following i» 
odour. It has a burning taste, and is but Blightly a list of tlie general councils according to the Komoa 
•OOlublc in cold water : warm dissolves it readily, de- church : the first eight wore called by the eirtperors, 
BOBitiug it in silky eiystals as the solution cools. It and the rest by toe popes. The principal of toertt WiU 
forms Beveral Bubstifution cornjiounds with chlorine, be found n'.ore particularly noticed under their own 
•iodine, bromine, and nitrous acid. A most irregular names in other parts of this work. 1. The Council of 
iimd somewhat anomalous compound is formed by its Nice, which wan convened at the city of that name is 
nnion with teroxide of antimony. On treating it with 1125, and which condemned the Ariau heresy and drew 
perchlorido of antimony dissolved in hydrochloric acid, up the creed known as theNicenc; 2. the first Coun. 
i B Oompoond is formed liaving a composition indicating cil of Coustaiitinoplc, which was convoked by the em- 
the nnton of an atom of coumarin with on atom of peror Theodosius the Greot in 381, and which confirmed 
.teroxide of antimony. Boiled with a solntion of more definitely certain points of the Nioene creed 
pOteBb,. uovmarin assintilates the elements of water, against the Ariaiis, and condemned the Uaccdoniim 
•Bd becomes transformed into coumario acid, which heresy of denying the divinity of the Itoly Ghost j 3, 
Qliites with the potash. Coumario acid is obtained in the Council of Ephe.sus (-W1), which condemned the 
•IhSliant transpai-ent plates by decomposing a solution Nestoriiin heresy; 4. the Co'.mcil of Chalocdon (451)., 
•of eouaiarate of potash with hydrochloric acid. which condemned the crror.s of liutyches and !U.io«- 

lOotTKOil., koati'-siC (Lat. concilium, Fr. concile), in corns, who affirmed that Jesus Christ had but emu 
-IBgfeneral senoe is a number of persons summoned or nature; S. the Second of Constantinople (533); which 
-dW>to®Bd together for consultation or advice. In condemned the doctrines of the “Three Chapters" 
xaodem pphucs, it is generally used to designate an (tee CnAVTEiis, Tabee) and the heresies of Origen, 
•Meatbly intended to assist the sovereign, and com- Arins, Maoedonius, and others; 0. the Third of Cen- 
poahd fii members whoso chief business it is to dig- siantinople (OsO) confirmed the canons of the five 
• ««BB^ »a.viee, legislate, or decide; it lieing the duty of previous councils, and oondemhed too bergsy af 
tto. totoieteTS to execute. In England, Alfred, to tJie Monotheliies, wbioh asserted that there wm 
vtoom we are indebted for so many wise institu- only one will in Christ; 7. the Second of Kioe 
itomiy iMd three councils, through which all the husi- (787) uondemned toe Iconoclasts, and siuvctioived thb 
SteM-iCifi’the:natian peesed. The first was a select worship of images in the churches; 8, too Pptqrtji 
« 0 ni^, to wto'oh, only those high in the king’s coufl- of Constantinople (880) oottfirraed the worship 
slence were odmittea, corresponding to toe present images, deposed Bhotius from toe see of Constuntii. 
•ehtonet. Xhe iecand council was composed of nobles nople, and restored lunatins; 9. the Brat CeancU kf 
•sutokitows itppoiated bytoe king, and resembled the Lateran (1123) decreed that iiiyestltnre was toesoleato 
wresitoh ilrivT conBeil. Ike third was the wittenoge- right of the Church s 10. the second Council of Xsttowi 


gftnerid counoil of tfi^AtioDp which 'w&s ind& 
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I (1130} confirmed toe elsctioo of JPupa Innuosi^ .U«, 







OoucKjil Wear' 


eondemtMd tbe lietariM -c/l ft^/r ito Snti* »n& 
JMoIA q! Br«eefak; 

4Affiavd tie eti^n ftn4 jroi>»t3«i'** of tie Wwlowne* 
Md -^igutswi ;l2r me ^ 

up niBST points of znbtiilitTt end oo&deninsd venous 
bSfwiieB ; Is. tie first Ocwift»offc^n8jlW ordered 
4 POw crusade for the recoveryof tie Hiay Jjana, and 
excommunioPted IPrederiok II. of Gennanys 14. the 
Beoond Of I/yoiis (1274) , for reforming disciidino and 
tlfo morals of the clergy, and effeotine a union with the 
Greek Chun* j 15. the Coanoil of Vienne (1311) con¬ 
demned the order of the Templars, and confiscated 
their property; W. the Council of Piaa (1409) deposed 
Gregory Xlf. and Benedict XXll., and elected Alex¬ 
ander m their stead; 17. the Connoii of Constance 
' (1414)' deposed the three contending popes and elected 
Martin "V, in their place, and condemned the doctrines 
of Huas, iVickliffe, and Jerome of Prague ; 18. that 
of Basic (1431), called to effect a reform in the Church, 
and to bring about a union with the Pastern church; 
19. the Council of Florence (1439) effected a reoon- 
eiliation between the Eastern and Western churches; 
but the act was afterwards disavowed by the great 
body of the Eestom church; !i0. the fifth Lateran 
council (1512), for the suppression of the pragmatic 
sanction (which see), andi the strengthening of the 
power of the Soman see; 21. the Council of Trent 
(1645), for the reformation of ecclesiastical abuses and 
the condemnation of the reformed principles. (&e 
SnroD.) 

Cous'cin 01 ? Was. is an assemblage of tbe principal 
officers of a fleet or an army, summoned by the admiral 
or general, for deliberation or cousultatiou, or to assist 
him by their advice. 

OouHCii., Town. (SfeeTowH Copsen..). 

Couirsisii, or CoVKSKtuo*, komi’-eel, is. a person 
retained by a client to plead his cause in a court of 
|adicature, or to advise him privately, as it is called, 
in chambers, although the etiquette is not to receive 
instmetions from or to advise a client, except throngh 
the intervention of an attorney, solicitor, or proctor. 
Among the civilians, counsel are called advocates; but 
in the courts of common law and equity, there are 
two species or degrees,—barristers and serjeiiuts. The 
former wo have dealt with under the word 1 !aiiiiisxk», 
and we shall treat of the latter in the proper place. 
From both these degrees some are usually selected to be 
her Majesty's counsel leomed in tlie law, the two prin¬ 
cipal of whom are her Majesty’s attorney and solicitor- 
general. Queen's counsel must not be employed in 
any cause against the crown, without special license. 
A enst;^! has of late years pre,vailea of granting 
lotters-patent of precedence to ouch barristers as tlie 
crown thinks proper to honour with that mark of dis¬ 
tinction. whereby they arc entitled to such rank and 
pre-audience as are assigned in their respective patents; 
sometimes after the queen’s nttorney-gcneral, but 
usually next after her Majesty's counsel then being. 
These, as well as the queen-consort’s attorney and 
BoVieitor-general (when the sovereign is a king), rank 
promiscuously with the king’s counsel, and, together 
with them, sit within the bar of the reapective courts, 
but Me not swoirn, and therefore ere at liberty to bo 
retained in causes against the crown. A counsel can¬ 
not maintaiu an action for his fees, which arc given 
not as locatio vel conductio, but as quiddam honorarium; 
not as a salary or hire, but as a more gratuity. He is 
not aoBwerablo for any matter spoken relative to the 
cause in hand, and sng^sted in his client's instruc¬ 
tions, aUhongh it should reflect npon the reputation 
of another, and oven prove absolutdy groundless; but 
if be mentions an untruth of his own invention, or even 
npon instructions, if it be impertinent to the cause in 
band, ho is then liable to an ootion from the party 
injured; and counsel guilty of deceit or collusion arc 
punishable with imprisonment for a year and n day, and 
parpetnl silence in tbe courts. Practising barristers 
SB* exempt from imrving on juries, as parish con- 
. vtablea, and are privileged from arrest in civil cases, 
tehfist going to, staying at, and returning from, the 
Uttperior courts, quarter sessions, and, if previously 
retained, petty sessions, (dee AnTOOAiB, i^xsisiux, 
8»j»Aira-iT-LAwJ 

Co»w», itoamt (Fr. eomfo, lal. comes), is a title of 
ttll^ty intermediate between duke and baron, imd is, 
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propmdy.Mobtetnmt who owneadOmameMieted 
m^ty p tmt sometimes ambassadors and p]«mi»oteii> 
tianes are styted eounts without: pesseeab*gt^'fiM4ai> 
eaity temtorv. In Engtand the -^Ue baa net^ bedm 
usim, iuthoagh pomes is regarded aa the 
lent tor eatl, and from a Very early i^od tifle 
ooli&teM has been to tbe wife of ea earl, lu 
times of the Koman repnlilio the inferior offices, eit^ 
as the tribunes, preieots, &c., were known as Gfo 
eomitee of tlieir principal. As a title of dignity it’srfii 
first used during the reign of Constsmtine, wm. miHf 
the foundation of tbe new capitsl, bestowed thwmgiijii^ 
ofeonies upon ten out of thirty-five proviUdiMgmmea^ 
The Germans, Franks, and other notions rblmued thfr 
title, applying it principally to the governors of 
just as dtiees, or dukes, designated those noblemen ttoi 
were in command of provinces, lli^ng peaoe 
administered justice, in war they commanded in :<fo» 
army. Under the last of tbe second race of Riseaudk 
monarchs, the dignity became hei^ditmT. In Germany, 
a count is called yrc/'. (des Gsai'.) 

CouMT (Fr. cornpii), in Law, eignmes the dechtn^ou; 
of the complainant in a real action. As d*<d«trw(iCnki 
applied to personal, so count is applied to rmd oaiaSes ; 
but count and declaration ore oftentimes oonfounded^ 
and made to signify the same thing; so ttie division^' 
of, or separate statements or allegations in, a dd<|Nra-> 
tion, indiotment, or criminal information, are duBdd 
counte. 

ConvTXtuircu, iown'-ten-Hne (Fr. eonfcmMtec), t(lta 
whole form of the human face, or system Of tSb 
features. ' 

ConwTEB-iBBiTAlfTS, kown'-ter-ir'-rU^aiUs (Lat. eoSK 
fra, against), in Med., are certain substances appltedi 
to the skin in order to produce irritation at sonm ^4 
tanccfronia diseased part, with a view to withdiawr 
the infiammation or unnatural action from it. The 
slightest class of counter-irritants are rtmhefmAexiSf., 
or such as merely redden the skin ; eesioanfr , or Buch 
as produce ' esicles or blisters, are a more powetTul' 
class, and not only cause counter-irritation but prove- 
evacuant; pyotjenic eounter-vrntanU, or euppuraate. 
are still more evacuant. Setous, issues, and the acfnsX^ 
cautery, also belong to tho class of connter-irritadts. 
There i.s no more valuable remedial agent than coun¬ 
ter-irritation, and none more frequently employed 
with tbe best results; but it must be lightly timed 
and placed, not too soon, nor yet too near the seat of 
the disease. It should not be had recourse to antil edl 
acute action has fully subsided, otherwise it may not 
only fail in affording relief, but may aggravafo the 
local and general disease. It should iiliio be applied at 
some distance from the site of the original' dfsordM, 
and yet not too far removed from it. 

CotWTBBMiirB, kown'^ter-mine (Lat. eonfra, Fr. 
contre, against; mine, mine), in Mil. when an attacking 
force are engaged in driving tlie gallery of a mine under' 
any part of the fortifications of the besieged, the latter 
often drive another gallery towards tbe enemy's mine 
to destroy it, and prevent the injury which would be 
cansed to their works if the mine exploded. 

Cot'KiEBPOiNT, koK-n'-fer-poinf, literally, point 
against point ; so called from the points formerly em¬ 
ployed in music instead of notes,—an important branch 
of musical science, which consists in the art of Com¬ 
posing music in several parts either for a variety of 
voices or iustrutnents; now synonymous with harmony, , 
and nearly so with composition ; the only difference 
being, that comiiosition implies more of invention and 
of imagination than ooauteraoint. The Invention of the 
latter is involved in great obscurity i by some it Is 
attributed to Guido (a native of Tuscany, who was 
born about 900); but, although be was the first to 
write on this subject, which had mad© little progress 
before his time, it is obvious that it was known to 
several of the earlier musicians. Its teal origin 
appears to have been as followsWhen the organ was 
introduced into France, about 757, and used as irt , 
accompaniment to the voice, it gave a facility for 
producing several sounds simultaneously. This 'SOro ! 
led to the discovery that there were some ■sounds 
among them, which, when struck together, eSiMsa 
agreCablo effects! the minor third appeaW to'hay^' 
been one of the first of these. Other ^ymomes ;: 
were also nsed, which (without mentiowBjtwdM:^- 
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ptuycd to tse7«nd witiiomi before 0aido) ebow tbe 
fbe xrti iMtd «t :lUie ewme ttnye prove it to 
li»i#:liiee» wtadlyli^ to the aseteEr^. Priraitite 
couitCerpbini ia -»|U gimple oounter- 

■jwtfot, flgered or 

iiorid cdtintorpoiat, ii»' «fhi6h the melody is bwwtiCed 
,.»Hi1. ttoreeherbl ei&ctenrid to Irequent iotro- 
duoltob of tnehy one part egahist n 

«in^)c note in 4i)Oth*f> When the laws of connterpoilit 
began to be ander|tood, rocel music came to be divided 
into fbto denominated 

/«»or^ tiiO next coneter tenor, the third mefotat, and the 
hig^statriptam and trei/e. About the middle of the I 
15th qentnry Iheae parts were increased to six, and 
vrere rt!iiU;ed ba>», baritone, tenor, contralto, biscso- 
sopranq, and soprano. 

CoOt^nsCAKF, kowi^-ter-*lrarji (Pr. eonire, against, 

' xtr opposite; etcarpe, scarp), in Alii., that side of the 
ditch which is opposite the rampart and the scarp 
. .below it. To form the outline of the counterscarp of 
the main ditch of a fortress opposite any of its sides, 
formed by two semi'bastions and the curtain between 
... them, arcs of circles should bo described in front of 
■ tthea^ent angles of the bastions from the angles them- 
^ centres, and a tangent drawn to the arc in 

front of each bastion from the shoulder of the other. 
ThMsg lines meet in a point in front of the curtain, 
which iX called the angle of the counterscarp. The 
ditch is thus contrived that it may bo swept by cross¬ 
fires from the flanks. The counterscarp of a ditch 
iPund an outwork is parallel to the rampart. Some¬ 
times it is revetted with masonry, and very steep ; but 
if it be constructed to admit of a hasty sortie being 
made on the enemy by the garrison, it should slope in 
a gentle incline from the bottom of the ditch. 

(joTJSTBHSiGS, kown'-ier-nne (Lat. contra, against; 
eiffmim, sign), the name given to a watchword selected 
by the officer in command, uud privately communi- 
«ated to the guards and sentries posted about a camp, 
or at the entrance to a fortress, who have strict orders 
not to allow any one to pa.ss into the citadel, or witliin 
the lines, unless he cun give this word, and thereby 
«how that he has the authority of the commanding 
officer to enter. 

Cou»tkk-Tb»ob Clkp, keicn'-ter-len’-or klcf, in 
Mas., the name given to the C clef when placed on 
the tUrd line, in order to accommodate the counter¬ 
tenor voice. 

.CoTtKTEB-TKSOB VoiCB, vote, a tc.'m applied to the 
highest natural mate voice. It extends from £ or F 
ittbbte <3 gamut to B or C above the treble clef note. 

C&tfllKa-lIousK, koKH’-tino bout (Atig.-Sax.), the 
house'or room specially appropriated by merchants, 
traders, and manufacturers, to the purpose of keejt- 
ling their books, accounts, letters, ancl papers. 

COPSTBT DiUfCB, kim'-ire ( Fr. cantre (Ituiae), a lively 
pointed sir, caTculated for dancing. It i.s of French 
•origip, and was at one time so popular as to be trans- 
plaoied into almost every country in Europe. There 
aise no established rules for the composition of airs 
to this daitee, neither is it confined to any particoiar 
aneasiire, so that any common lively song-tune may be 
adapted to.it. 

CotrSty, koum'-te, in British Geog., meant at Brat 
the territory under the jurisdiction ol a count or earl; 
'butatthe present time it is a term, so far as EnglunJ 
*nd Seotbind are concerned, synonymous with shire, 
the latter word coming from the Saxon, and the former 
from the French. In Ireland the term shiro is not 
' need as an equivalent of county; neither would it ap- 
, to be so used in the F/nglish colonics, or in the 
•tktes pf North America. Some of the English coun¬ 
ties are almost identical with the old Saxon kingdums 
As a territorial division, the county is a coniparatively 
late iittrodnetion into Scotland; whilst in Ireland 
its toeognititm is still more recent. In oil the 
omiDtiea .of^England, with the exception of Durham, 
IFestmuretaod, and Ouniberland,rAer^s arc appointed 
avcto Miclj^mas term for tile execution of the buvs 
The command ef the militia of a county is vested in 
the tord-li^tenant. Other county officers areJas- 
tiees Cl’tto' ru<H/orKiii, high constable, 

bailiffim itod coroner. In England there are fifty-two 
•countiM; three of wWh, Lancaster, Ohester, and Dur- 
bant, sire eallod cdu&ties palatioe (from valaiinm. 


palace), hecaiws tho offleor bad ol»ginaDy'>’^Kttt 
powers, or poam^toadtuihlstox iustioe-aqaal with tbaD 
exercised to monarch in bis 'palace. Scofitmid 
contalns’ibtrtjr.'timee eouiitiOS) Trcdand thirty-two. 

Cotiato CoftvoKiTB, in England, is a term applied 
to several cities or boroughs which, in oonsoquence oC 
extraordmsXy privileges, are enabled to foim counties 
by themselves, 

Cduwfir CotrsTS. fSrsCouBTs.) 

Coup, koo (Fr., ablow), is a term used in: vaKipiur 
ways to convey the idea of promptness .and feuaju,. 
Coup 4'etat is a violent and arbitrary political mCasUtoj 
coup He tkMtre, a sudden and striking ohaugS in tito ' 
action of the scene; coup d'teil, itt miutary al^hirS; A 
rapid conception of the weakness and advhnti^cs of 
certain positions or arrangements of troops ; cmip'ife; 
Birtinsigniflea a vigorous, prompt, and decisive ildlitttto 
attack. 

CoupinT, kup'-let (Fr.), a pair of rhymes, two 
verses; a division of a liyinn or ode, in which au equal 
number or equal measure of verses is fouud ib eilhti 
part, called n stropAe. 

Coevoss, too'-ptm(,r 7 )s (Fr. eouper, to cut), in FittSucei, 
is a term applied to any cheque, or other piece of paper, 
cut off from its counterpart. In a special sense, 
coupons are dividend or interest warrants, which are 
presented for payment by bolders of debentures. .All 
coupons in Great Britain must now bear a stamp. 

COUKABT, koo-riint' (Fr. couranl, running, fromXat. 
currere, to run).—In Her., when any animal, such as 
a deer or a dog, is drawn running at full speed, it is 
described as coiirant. 

CocBiKE, kaor'-e-er (Fr.).—There are two Classes of 
couriers,—public and tot'ate. Public couriers are em- 
plovcd by the government to carry dispatches expe¬ 
ditiously and safely to and from the ambassadors at 
Corcigii courts. They are aceiistomed to travel, able 
to speak several languages, and always ready, at a 
moment's notice, to set out cither on horseback, by 
hired carriage, or by rail, night or da.y. They arc 
iicqiiainted with all the regulations of paaaporia, kc. 
Private couriers are servants employed by tlie UpU- 
leiit, when travelling in foreign countries, to facilitate 
I their route, by going before to make preparations, 
and by looking after their lodgings and geuerai accom¬ 
modation. 

CocBsrsG, koars'-ing (Bat. c«rro, I run), tbeitoort 
of hunting hares with greyhounds, wliieli follow the 
game by sight and not by semit. The breed of grey¬ 
hounds lias greatly improved in this eountry, arid 
coursing has become very' popular. Coursing ineet'ings 
arc held in open parts of the country wheiw ^res are 
abundant, and the owners of greybounds arner theiT 
respective dogs for various stakes. A judge i.s appoiiitedi 
whose duly it is to decide with respect to the nierUs 
of the dogs engaged. The sport then begins by two 
dogs being selected foracourse. They arc restrained by 
the " slipper,'* a man who holds them by along strong 
cord, with a spring attached to their collars. TbeflCld 
is then beaten for a hare. When it is fonni|,:it ii 
allowed 80 to 100 yards start, or “ law,” as it is called; 
t he judge then mves the word “ go,” and the slijmor 
frees the dogs by means of tbe spring. Thejuugii 
follows the greyhounds through the whtne oourse, and 
awards the victoiw to the dog which shows thb fl.uitiBt 
qniiiitics of speed, endurance, atid sagacity, afitt Sot': 
necessarily to the dog which kills the hare. Coursil^ 
is of great antiquity', and is treated of by Arnan, wlio 
flourished x.v. l.TO, It was first practised to the:(3Ml% 
and was a popular sport with the ancient Weeks. 

CotiiT, koart (Sax. curt, Lat. curia, a senale-hOUBis), 
originally riieant the place inclosed by tbe buildingsof 
ii feudal cnstle; afterwards it came to denote the re* 
tiiiue or council of a sovereign. (5ee EbXAP 

BOLD.) 

Court.— In Law, a court is deflned to be a place 
wherein justice is judicially administered; and as by 
our excellent constitution the tole executive powcg w . 
the laws is vested in the person uf tbe Sovereign, It wiffi ^ ■ 
follow t lmt all courts of justice ( wbieh arc tbe luedb'nin '' 
by wbicdi she administers the laws) arc fterivcd 
the power of the crown: fbr, whether created 'to 
parliament or letters ^tent, or subsisting by Plto 
scription (the only methods by which May ebtot ol*' 
judicature can exist), the queen’s oonsent m tha loitto^ 
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h «Gt{i»Ms:iy, «nd latko Intta; iffipaiedfyt la all 

ttuns ecnorts the «o«ereii$ait, aaapoe«d, la (iin[tei|B^a« 
tipR of tow, to bfc ali»ayt»|)tMenti ; but M taatij, ia 
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who«a pow^ jji «a anwiiatiiba of the rwal pre» 
yogatm. Tat tha niiwe tpaedy, 'miiverarf, and imjiar- 
iiM adndnistrutioa of Jast*** between subject and 
Subject, the law hM appointed a prodigious variety of 
oobrts.'-rsotne with a more limited, others with amore 
esdicnsiTe jurisdietioB; »ome constituted to inquire 
only, Others to hew and determine } some to dcter- 
roiUO in the Br«t instance, others upon appeal, and by 
way of retiew. All these in their turns will be taken 
notice of in their respective places; but we may here i 
ueniioa one diSItoction that runs throughout them all ; 
vi*^ that’ some of them are cooris qf record, others not 
^'record, A court Of record is that where the acts and 
Judicial proceedings are enrolled on parchment for a 
perpettuu memorial and testimony, which rolls are 
called the records of the court, and are of such high 
and Bopereinitient authority, that their truth is pot to 
he oalted in question ; for it is a settled rule and maxiin, 
that nothing shall be averred against a record, nor 
shail any plea, or even proof, be admitted to the coii- 
trarv. And if the eiistoiice of a record be denied, it 
shall be tried by nothing but itself; that is, upon bare 
inepootion whether there be any such record or no, 
otherwise there would bo uo end of disputes; but if 
thete appear any luistake of the clerk in making up 
such record, the court will direct him to amend it. All 
courts of record are the queen’s courts, in right of her 
crown and royal dignity; and therefore every court of 
record has authority to line and imprison for contempt 
of its authority; while, on the other hand, the very 
erection of a licw jurisdiction, with power of IJhe or 
iniprisoutuent, makes it instantly a court of record. 
But the courts not oj'record, or thoseof them, at least, 
in which the common law is administered, arc of in¬ 
ferior dignity ; aud, in a leas proper sense, the queen's 
Courts, and these are not intrusted by the law with any 
power io lino or imprison the suhiects of the realm, 
unless by the express provision of some act of parlia- 
ineUt. lu these also the proceedings arc not curolled 
or recorded ; hut as well their oxistpiico as the truth 
of the rapttgrs therein contained, shall, if disputed, be 
tried' and dMermined by a jury. In every court there 
must be. at least, throe constituent jiarta,—the actor, 
reuti aim jtider; the actor, or phiintitl’, who complains 
of an injury done; the reas, or derendant, who is called 
upon^to make satisfaction for it; aud tho judex, or 
judicial power, which is to examine the truth of the 
lact, to determine the law arising on that fact, and, if 
any injury appears to have been done, to ascertain, 
and, by its otHeers, to apply the remedy. (As to 
'appeals against the decision of diO'ercut courts, tec 
ArwAi.s.) 

CotJKT, AhUIBAX.TY. (See ikuMlBALTT.) 

CpDier, AuciioiiACQK'e, is an ecclesiastical court, 
but the most inferior in the whole ecclesiastical polity. 
It is held before a judge appointed by himself, and 
called hie official. Its jurisdiction, until the establish- 
snettt of the Court of Probate, comprised the granting 
of probates and administrations. It has jurisdiction 
over aeeste)tis*ti<iwldouses iu general arising within the 
srilibdeaoonry, aud in ordinary cases the party may 
Otunmenee his suit either in this court or the bishop's, 
tboi;tgh lA a<uue archdeaconries the suit must be com- 
tnea'ced 1» thej-yormer, to the exclusion of the latter. 
!From the arOhdeacon's court an appeal lies, by 
Sid lEeni 'VIII. c, 12, to that of the bishop. 

CoVrt 0» Auchbs. Auchbs.) 
b» Aesisn. (5’ee Assi*k.;| 

Cdtra* tKP BAMKBDPTOr.—Jnrisdiotian in oases of 
banhrimtoy iscommitted to certain commissioners and 
to I$eyndgeB of county courts (except those of the 
ntotoopoEton oouaty courts), with a dual appeal to the 
to«^: jnajlicM, ihere is also a ettbordinate jurisdiction 
I^veh te> thia registrars at the several courts. The 
courts of tbs oommissicMien are held in tbs principal, 
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censioa Of «a order of discharge. TheBondohoouH; - 
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or Xion^n district, iu BasiagbaU ^treet, and the dis¬ 
trict coi»tB see held iaesrerwpraniioial towns. The 
anbordmato powers of the registrars are defined by 
the Banharuptoy ActofISdl, secs, 62 aud 83; but they 
have so power to oommit or to hear a disputsd ad- 
jttffication,. or hay qaeation of the allowance or bus- 
-677. 


the eonnty court of any district other than metro* 
poliUm district; and tho comrt is to order the sthua 
accordhigly. As wo have before to some exteUt treated ^ 
of the law of bankruptey, and incidentally of the poweia 
of the court, the reader is referred to the title BaWs(> 

SOT*. 

CovUT Babon is a court incident to every manor itt 
the kingdom, to be boldeu bythe steward within tbe 
manor. This court baron is of two patures: the one 
acHstomury court, appertaiDing entirely to Copyholders, 
in which their estat es are transferred by surrender and 
admittance, and other matters relative to their teuttos 
only; the other is a court of common law, but sot one 
of record, and is before tho fseelmlders who owe suit 
and service to tbe manor, the steward being rather 
(he registrar than tho judge. It may hold pleas of 
any personal actions, of debt, trespass, on the pass,, or 
the like, where the debt or damages do not amoiiut to 
forty shillings. But the proceedings may be rentored 
into the siHieriur courts, and, after judgments nreui; 
a writ of Jalic juilt/ment lies to the courts uf West* 
minster, to rehear and review the cause; whiqhmmum* 
stances being productive of great uoxStion iind deli^, 
this court has now fallen into disuse. (See CouBg o» 
IH« lIuN»BE». and the statute there quoted.) 

CoTTHT, Cebxbai. CniuiHAL, (See CJtazUAU Cflixi* 
nalCoukt.) 

Covnx or' Ghivaxht is a court military heldbsfops 
the earl-niarslial. It has cognizance of contraefs ihidl 
other matters touching deeds of arms and war, as well 
out of the realm us in it; and from its sentence on . 
appeal lies immediately to the queen in person. This , ; 
court was in great reputation in tbe times pure . 
chivalry, and afterwards during our connection with, 
tho coutinent by the territories which ivur princes held 
in France, but has long since fallen entirely out of 
use, on account of the feebleness of itsjurisdiotioii add 
want of power to enforce its judgments, as it can 
neither lino nor imprison, not being ii court of record, 

Cotrm or SHE CisquB Poets. —These bays an ex* ; 
dusive jurisdiction (before tlie mayor and jurats of tbp 
ports) , in wliicU exclusive jurisdiction the wccn’s oidi* 
nary vvrit does not run. A writ of error Bea from the 
mayor aud jurats of each port to the lord warden of . 
the Cinque Ports in his Court of Shepway, and from 
that to the Queeu's Beuch. (See Cikque Poexs, sad 
CouExs, Shepway.) 

Court op the Cuekk op the Market.— This court 
is the most inferior court of criminal jitrisprudence in 
the kingdom; but is incident to every fturWnd market 
'therein, to punish misdemeanoars committed in stich 
fair or market, as a court oC med poitdre (which iss) is 
to determine all disputes relating to private or cjvil , 
property. The object of the jurisdiction is priiloipslly 
the coguizuiice of weights srd measures, to try whether 
they bo of the true standard thereof or not, which 
standard was aucieutly committed to the ouettodyof 
the bishop, who appointod some clerk under him to 
inspect the abuse or them mure narrowlyj audhenoc, 
this officer, though in most cases a layman, is called; 
the derfe of the market. 

Court op Couuow Pueas, or, as it is sometiracs 
technically called, the Court of Comiaca Bsnd(, is one 
of the three superior courts of common law, and is a 
court of record, and in that capacity takes c^nisance 
of all Bctiona between subject aud subject, witoout ex- 
oeptiou, including formerly the extenaive class of rsal 
actions, of which it still retains the few surviving spe¬ 
cies. (.See Aciion.) And over remedies of this kind 
(wliioh formerly excelled >sU others in importauce) it 
has always exercised an exclusive jurisdiction, as it did 
also over tines and recoveries, vriiile those modes of 
assurance existed, and still does over thc^fopms, of • 
conveyance now substiluted for them. For these 
reasons,and also 'because its authority in these matters 
was orj^Ua], and not utorped (as in the case of tho 
Exchequer and Queen's Bench), it has always bsw ■ 
considered as the principal seat o^ the wmiuoig vel^ 
tive to ordinary oewns bebrecn man and man, and |S 
styled by Lord Coko the lock and key of the commen 
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OouHs CknsiBtory 


Oowt of IWhequer OIxamlMir 


Iwr. n liM ^ jurisdiction of dneidinit 

^oBtieav of Imr to tbe rights of Toters 'for 

naemlwHi of pocUaaHUi^ hs «sses ststed by rerising 
bsxrtBterii. to bo :«tobrity« fao#e«er, like the 
Bxcbe^nWi itt inotten reloting to tko rerenne. Tbe 
j^ges juo 'kt one chief end 

four indsne jnsUces, sod from their decision proceed¬ 
ings in toor. msy be tsken into the Ezohe<]ner 
jAtober. It is one Of the three courts e&Ued tbe 
siipericr eoKrfs, or the eourta at Weitminiter, the other 
tnojbeing the courts of Queen's Beach end Exohe<}uer. 

Coimx, OowsiSTOBT.—^Erery diocesan bishop has a 
oou^ held in his oathedrel for 'the triai of aU ecclesias¬ 
tical cswiesnrising within his diocese, and in which 
probates and administrations were granted prerious to 
theestablishmentofthe Court of Probate. The bishop's 
Chancellor, or his commissary, is the jndge, and from 
Siis sentence an appeal lies to the archbishop of the 
sirorince, 

Conwr, CoifTEKi>T of.— Conteiftpts of court sire 
ritlicr dto#, which openly insult or resist the powers 
Of the oonri s or the persons of the judges who preside 
there, or else are eo-megfiential, which (without such 
gross insolence or direct opposition) plainly tend to 
‘ mroate a nnirersal disregard of their authority. All 
courts of record are the queen's courts, in right of her 
crown and royal dignity; and, therefore, every court 
of record has authority to fine and imprison for con¬ 
tempt of its authority. Tbe principal instances of 
«itber sort ore the following kinds;—1. Those cora- 
tnitted by inferior judges and magistrates, by acting 
unjustly, oppressively, or irregularly, in administering 
dhOse portions of justice whien are’intrusted to their 
distribution, or by disobeying tbe royal writs is.sued 
out of tbe superior courts j by proceeding in a cause 
sdter it is put a stop to, or removed by writ of pro¬ 
hibition, certiorari, error, supersedens, or tlie like. 
2. ^ose committed l>y sheriffa, bailifla, gaolers, or 
other officers of the court, hy abusing the process of 
the law, or deceiving tho parties by any act of oppres- 
rion, extortion, eollusive behaviour, or culpable neg¬ 
lect of duty. 3. Those committed iiy attorneys and 
sohoitors. (See ArionuBT.) 4. Those committed by 
jurymen in collateral matters relating to the discharge 
«rf their ofliee. snob a-s making del'anlts when aom- 
IBcmed, refusing to be sworn or to give any verdict, 
eating or linking without leave of the court, and 
especially at the cost of either party, and other mis- 
bebavionr and irregularHies of a similar kind; ljut not 
in the mere exercise of their judicial capacities, as by 
giving a false or erreraeous verdict, fi. Those com- 
milted ,ty witnesses, by making default when sum- 
snoued, refiiaing to be sworn or examined, or pve- 
warioating in their evidence when sworn. 0. Those 
-committed by parties to any suit or proceeding before 
vtbe court by disobedieuoo to any rule or order made in 
•tbs progress of a canse, or other proceeding; as ity 
iBon-puyment of costs awarded by the court upon a 
xnoUoii, or by non-observanoo of awards duly made by 
arlHtrUtors or umpires after having entered into a rule 
dbr fUlm^ting to such determination. However, tbe 
contempt in such cases as last mentioned Is, in general, 
ooDScquentidl or constructive only; as it implies no 
actual disregard of authority, but may proceed from 
the poverty of the party. 7. Those committed by any 
persons in the way of disobedience to the queen's 
writs, or other disrespect to tho court's authority, or 
, writing to a judge privately on a matter before the 
* court. Some of these contempts may arise in the face 

the oourt j ae by rude and contomelioos behaviour j 
by obstinacy, perverseness, or prevarication; by breach 
of the peace, or any wilful disturbance whatever: others 
In ihe atonoa of the party, as by disobeying or troat- 
.iaewira disrespect the sovereign i writ, or the rules or 
nroato dfthe Court, by per verting such writ or process 
lo thn pnriioso of private msOioe, extortion, or injustioc; 
by stoking Of writing oontein^aoualy of tbe conrt or 
joilto artiW in their Jttdioial cainotty; by printing 
aeomtSts (or erea true ones imainst tbe prohibi- 
Ison of the ciMrt) of oanaes then depending in jndg- 
moirtiS by groittw wafnlmJsbebariour to an offioor of 
«be oourt fit the performance of his duty, or treating 
the Prooess of the oonrt with Iiotnal disrespect or con¬ 
tempt: and by airtthing, tn short, that demonstrates 
a grogs want of ^at re^d and respect which, when 


once oonrts of jjustiM are'drorised, of; their anltoi^ 
(ao necessary for the good of to kinplQm) is etitofy 
lost among to psopu, {(to Anaonoias*, Coxias* 
stiamr.)- ■' '■■■■ -x. , 

Conn OT ran Oonirtra'fs g tort 
inqiiire into to matters referired to undsr the artoe 
CoKoran, in loco. As there stated, his prineipsi duty 
is to inquire into the destbs of partisa, nod in general 
be ought to hold hia court super eciperts, opoh 
view o? to body. 

Oops*, Cophit.—T he County Gonrt) as it erists it 
common law, and independently of the brahob now 
added to it by statute, is a oonrt inoident to Hie jhils- 
diction of to sberift'. It is not a court of tnoordf liit 
might entertain sU personal actions to any amoanf by 

_ _i» __J..! _JX._ti_.U __ - n-'.;:-— 


powerwM iftlcen away on the esiiU>UHbm 0 nt of tniirifim 
county courts. Tho freeholders of the county art the 
real judges in this court, and the sheriff is to ntihis- 
terial omoer. kll outlawries of absconding offienders 
are tore proclaimed; and ah popular eleotions, as of 
coroners, verderers, and knights of to shire, mast be 
made»» plena eomitatu, or in full county court. iPro- 
ceedings are removable from hence into the superior 
courts by writ of pose or reeafiiari, in the tamo man¬ 
ner as from hundred courts and courts baron; and the 
same writ of false judgment may be had io the nature 
of a writ of error. (See reference u) CoPitTS, Bonorsa.) 

CocKT, Cpstomaby, is distinct from the Court Baron 
(although nsnally held at the same time). The Court 
Baron i.s that of the freeholdcTs of a manor, whilst the 
Customary Court is that of tho copyboiders or cus¬ 
tomary tenants. It is held before the lord or lady of 
the manor, the steward, and a jury, eallod thoAom^e, 
or homaffejicry, vlio are tenants of the manor. Tbe 
chief business at these courts is to admit tenants to 
their properly on tho death or alienation Of the pre¬ 
ceding tenant. The jury make presentments of de¬ 
faults and deaths of tenants, and assess fines for ad¬ 
mittance of the tenants. 

CopKT OF IJiii.uftA'tESwaaformerly the great court 
of appeal in all ecclesiastioa] oourts, but its fnnotiottB 
have been superseded by the Judicial Cominittee of 
the Privy Council. 

CouaT OF ExcHKQPim was at first intended priadi- 
pidly to order the revenues of the crown, and to recover 
the king's debts ana duties, though it has since iso- 
qiiired, and originally by nsnrpaticm, to additional 
chavaeter of an .',rdinary court ofjustiee between aulgeet 
nnd subject. It is called the Exchequer (scaccuriuMj 
from the chequered cloth, resembling a chessboard, 
whicl’ covered the table there, and on which, whoa 
certc.il. of tho king’s accounts were made up, the sums 
were miirkod and scored with counters. It oousiBks 
t wo divisions,—tho receipt of the Exchequer, and to 
Court ox judicial part of it. It formerly had jurisdietioa 
ns a court of equity; but this was transferrtd tri the' 
court of Chancery, except in matters of revenue. It 
is therefore now a court of revenue and A court of 
common law. In the former capacity it asetrtiuua Ukd 
enforces, by proceedings appropriate to to ease) to 
proprietary rights of the crown against the sttbjStSts ttf 
tbe realm; in the latter it administers redfuM toween 
subiect and subject in oU actions whatsoever, Oxtot 
in to few species of real actions which still sumve tho 
general demolition of that class. These are exuluaively 
under to jurisdiction of to court df Common ^^eaa. 
It is a court of record, and its judges are fi ve in num¬ 
ber, consisting of one chief baron and four p)»atte 
baron*, as in tbis court the judges are termed. It in 
one of to three oourts oalled thempertar emtrtsi br the 
coarfr at Wedtimntter, toother two beinP to eomt sdf 
Common Pleas and to court of Qoeeh't Behch, ‘ 
Cbpu* OF ExoraQura CHjrthxA-''Thli Is a ertirt 
of appeal to correot the emWS of tdher jMisdiOtoi*- 
It exists—1. as a court of mere debate, anrti otoea 
from the other courts bring somettses n^onriiOd fnrt 
it as the judges, upon argument, find to be Of grtat 
weight and diffieulrt, brito imy jUdgmto Is firira. by 
them in to court below/ It ram oOnatstii oFaS to 
judges of the three si^erior courts rif rthnmon law, 
and now and then to lord Ohanorilor sdso. 9. As* 
court of errmt. ft then conslita Of to judges o/t to 
two superior oourts otor Qua tot wbrao jadgmsat 
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•nofin to i«Tke (ocii: jadg< . 

Tftmi. A.Mt ot tliis eonrt to tS»e 

COVXT Footi, s letter tmuSi emplojrei In anotent 
tinra.by ndbto otta to enliven tlw 

tone 07 jests and nrit^ remwK*. Dttrinj the Middle 
^sa^ tbe ooQVt focii became an indispensable officer. 
Hn hsaMlj lmd his head shaved, and wore a fool’s ^ 
*’f sh 7 eoloars, with ass’s ears and a cook'seotnb. Ho 
Often 1 h^ heUs aitaoh^ to his cap, and harried a 
awmtre Tarionsl 7 formed. Tho dress, however, gene¬ 
rally depended on the caprice of his master. Triboulet, 
the court fool to Francis t,, tune of France, obtained 
an historteal reputation, as did also bis successor 
Brasquet. BngUsh court iestcra disappeared with the 
Stuart dynasty i one of tlie last examples being Arm- 
itracg, who died in 1616, Afterwards half-witted per- 
tmiswere emplOTcd as eonrt fools by noblemen; but 
towards tho end of the 17tb and the beginning of the 
ISth oentiiry the custom Was entirely abolished. 

COUBI or Stas Coxmssios.—^This was a court in 
eauses ecclesiastical. It was erected and united to the 
legal power by virtue of the statute 1 Eliz. c. 1, and 
was intended to vindicate the dignity of the Church by 
refoming, ordering, and correcting the ecclesiastical 
state and peraons, and all manner of errors, heresies, 
iichtsms, abases, oiTencCB, coutctnpts, and enormities. 
It was abolishea by statute 16 CUas. X. c. 11. 

OntTKr OP tan H.trNCBBP is only a larger court 
baron, being held for all tho inhabitants of a particular 
hundred, instead of a manor. Tbo /jw suitors ore 
here also thojudges, and Uio steward the registrar, as 
in the case of a court baron. Causes arc equally liable 
to rorooval hence, and may be reviewed, as in the 
court baron, and in practice no resort to thishourt is 
ever made. By the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 95, s. 11, provision 
is made enabling tho lord of any hundred, or of any 
honor, paanor, or liberty, having any court in right 
tltereof in which dcbt.s or demands may be recovered, 
to surrender to her Majesty the riglit of holding such 
court, after winch it shall lie discontinued. 

CofCBT OP HcsriKOS. (*Sec CotTBXS OP Loitnosr.) 

CbUKT OP IjfQcinr.—On some occasions, the crown 
flirocts a conrf q/" inquif;i to be held in cases of brenoh 
of the Articles of War, the object of which is to asecr- 
tain the propriety of resorting to ulterior proceeding.? 
against the party charged. 

CouKr-IiEET, or ViKW op PBA H-KPMsnfiu, is a court 
of record, and held 01100 in the year, but not oftener, 
within a partinular hnudred, lordship, or manor, before 
the steward of the leet. Its original intent was to view 
the frankpledges, that is, the freemen within the liberty. 
Besides this, tho preservation of the peace nud the 
cbastisonient of divers minute offences are its objects, 
ff'hc jurisdiction of the court is the same as that of the 
BheriS’'s or aucioiit County Court, and extends 

from common nuisance.?, and other material oifouces 
agajnat tho peace and public trade, down to eaves¬ 
dropping, waifs, and irrcguhirities in publio commons. 
The court has grown into a state of desuetude, by 
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bussuesa, for'the moat part, having devolved upon the 
quarter Bessions. 

Ooui^, IjObjis JusriCBs’.—This is a court of appeal 
inChonoury, and consists of the lord chancellor and 
two judges. Called the Lords Justices, and possesses .all 
tU«,j«r»dietion exercised by tho lord chancellor liim- 
aelf, Mfar as his judicial business in Chancery is oon- 
eerued, without prejndice, however, to his right to sit, 
aa formerly, alone, llo this court (tho powers of which 
may be exorcised not only by ite full body but by either 
of its iudges), together with the lord chancellor, or by 
both the judges apart from the lord chancellor, an 
appeal from the master of the rolls and each of the 
wioe-chnneellors may be referred, or may be enter¬ 
tained by the lord onancellor alone, sitting in biapro-; 
per juTisdietionj nud from these appellate jnrisdio- 
taoua au appeal in turn lies to the House of Lords. This \ 
ia also the court of appeal in matters in bankruptcy. ] 

CoUBD 09 Oxitn ASD TBBJiiNBit, aud General Haol! 
Delivaty, Th* jurisdiction of tdua court wffi ha found 
under ^suBS. . , 

. CocKT or FABMAMBjra.-^rjie high court of porlia- 
«HW< ;ia the supthma coifr t t^thu k^gdom, not only for 


of Owntet SoMloa , 


tba mMdng, but alao for the exaeufiem of the lawmbF:; 
f**,**™ and enoxmoui ofibnderB, ‘'(thorant' 

torda or cpiuinoueni in the method of paciiniMBiiiai^' 
toeadhmeut, rSM IwpBAtaHtBir*.). Tho eeml qf var ' 
me JPearUamtnt is held during ftte aeMiOB 

of parliameiitfor the ^ol of an ihdloied new. 

Lokna, Hours o».jl • * • ' 

epbST on FboxtmaM li a brimeh aanexed to the ; 
Court of Arqhea. It has a jurisdiction over all thw 
parishes dispersed through the province of Cantwbnry,' 
m the midst of Other dioecses, which are exempt from 
the ordinary’s jurisdiction, and subject to the mteo- 
politan only. All ecclesiastical causes arising wiffiia 
these pecBb'ar or exempt jurisdictions are origiuiffiy 
cognizable by tliis court, from which an appeallies to 
the Court 01 Arches. 

CouOT OB PiBn Foubbb, or Fib PowuBk (ctirte 
pedis pulverizati), BO called from the dnsty feet of the 
suitors; or, according to Lord Ooke, beeauae jUsricO: 
is there done as speedily as dust can fall from the 1^. 
But the etymology given ua by a learned modern Winter 
(Barrington’s Observations on the 9tat. 337) is intub 
more ingenions and satisfactory; it.beihg dertvcdl:; 
according to liim, fi'omyitcdpHldr8amr (apedlar, in 0^ ' 
Froneb), and therefore signifying tho coart of such 
petty chapmen as resort to fairs or markets. It is 4 
court of record iucidoht to every fiiir and market, 
though falltm into disuse, and now in a mauneribr- 
gotten, of which the steward of him who owot or hsa 
the toll of the fair or market is the judge; and / 
jurisdiction extends to administer justice for all com-'■ 
mcrcial injuries done in that very fair or market, and 
not in any preceding one; so that the injury mtik: be 
done, complained of, heard, and determined with.ia 
the time during which the fair or market is held. The ; 
court has cognizance of nU matters of contract ^at 
can possibly arise within the prcoinct of that fair or 
market; and the plaintiff*must make oath that GiS 
cause of action arose there. Prom this court a wiit 
of error lies in' the nature of appeal to the Coartii at 
■Westminster. The reason of its original iimUtUtiou 
seems to have been to do justice expeditiously among 
the variety of persons that resort from distant places 
to a fair dr market, since it is probable that ho inferior 
court might be able to Borve its process, or exeoute.itft 
judgment.s, on both, or perhaps either of the partiea; 
and therefore, unless this court had been erected, the 
complainant must necessarily have resorted, even in 
tho tirst in.stancei.to some superior judicature. Courts 
similar to the pio-powder courts were usiial both with 
Greeks and Romans, who introdnood fairs into Get- 
many and the Iforth.— Btf. Posbroke’s JFcfidnoty qf 
Antiquities. 

Cot-’BT, I’EBSBWTATIOJf At. (Fce PbBSBWTATIOW At 
CoruT.) 

Courr OF TUB Pkitt Cotjwcii. is the great court of 
apueul in all ecclesiastical causes, and thOse from tho 
colonies, and was substitnted for the former appeal 
court, viz. tbo Court of Delegates, which was Composed 
of oommissiouers appointed under the great sCal; Prac¬ 
tically, all tho judicial authority of the privy oouncil ie 




the Judicial CommUtce of the iPrioy Cowdtdl, who hcw 
the allegations and proofs and inalce their report to 
her Majesty in council, by whom tho judgment is ffnally 


CouBT OB QuABrEB SEasiow, oT General thforfer 
Sessions of the peace, is a court that must be held in 
every county Once in every quarter of a year, in the 
first week after each of the loildwing days,-^he 11th. 
October, the 28th December, the 3Xst March, and the 
iith June, before two or more justices of the pesne, 
one of whom must be of tho quorum. The jurisaiction 
of the court extends to the trying and determining of 
all felonies, misdemeanours, and tre^asses, except 
treason, murder, or capital felony, which, when com¬ 
mitted by a person not previously oOuvict^ «f felony* 
is panlshabla with transportation for lifn, And eXcOTt 
certain other offences ©numerated in the acts of 4 » & 
Tict. 0 . 68, of 6ifc 6 Viet. 0 , 38, and 9 & 10 Viet.e.3fi. 
Its jurisdiotion Poroprises offences roUtihg to the Wmia 
laws, highways, alehduBCB, bastard chffdreu, thp;<^™*" 
meat and provision for the pOor, servants’ 
apprentices. Some of these are proowd«d apop vf. bte 
dictment, and others in Mammary way, bymutiDn* wsd 





ardietthgrmpon, wlticih provMtdbiip i«i^:for tboniwt 
ftart (nnleu guarded «^iau»t ftertieolw atatutes) be 
MiueTed into the eota^ of ,^e«]i*e Benoh b? vrit of 
-eertietv^/aeieu (eM OnmoUKt^, and be tbco’e either 
anasbed dr eoufirmed.^ alib xnaniHCee the 

..figancial alfhirebf tbeecutnty^^ oouaty-rateo) 

;totd Bdperihtehds pauper lunatic aay* 

lums in the botinty. : the regarda the eoun ty of Middle* 
«ex,birp‘bessioti^ or adjouEBed (oesions of the peace, 

held in erery ealendsr 
todcithv end the iBret eessioiM in January, April, July, 
■nd'Oetaber respeottvely.are to be the general quarter 
aeeiioBia of the county; and the second sessions in 
tiiow moDlhs are adjournments of tbe general quarter 
eeseioiM; and a serjeant or barrister'at-law, of not less 
than ten years' standing, and in the commission of the 
. peace for the county, and qualified by lav to act as 
'irachidstice of the peace, is appointed'by her Majesty 
to be the assistant-judge of the court. In many mu¬ 
nicipal corporations or boroughs, there is also a court 
of quidter sessions of the peace, haring, in general, the 
aatne authority in cases arising within the limits of tbe 
borougb as the county quarter sessions within the 
county. But of such court the recorder of tbe 
borough is the sole judge, and he is to hold the court 
once in every quarter of a year, or at such other and 
more frequent times as, in his discretion, he may think 
Mi or her Majesty may direct. (See Ccstos Botv- 

IiOBUM.) 

CquRf ov Qcbew’s (or Kiwo's) IlKscn, so called 
because the sorercign used formerly to sit there in 
person, tbe style of this court being coram ipso re<je or 
regtnd. In the reign of a king it is called the A’tn//* 
S*neh, and daring the protectorate of Cromwell was 
styled the Upper Senek. It is a court of record and 
the supreme court of common law in the kingdom, 
consistiug of a chief justice and four puisne justiocs, 
Who are, by their office, tbe sovereign conservators of 
the peace and supreme coroners of the land. Yet 
though the sovereign himself used to sit in this court, 
and still fe supposed so to do, he did not, neither by 
law is he empowered to, determine any cause or motion 
but by the mouth of his judges, to whom he hath com¬ 
mitted his whole judicial authority. The jurisdiction 
of this court is very high and transoendaat. It keeps 
ah inferior jnrisdictions within the bounds of their 
authority, and may either remove their proceedings, 
to ho determined here, or prohibit their progress 
below. It Buperiutends all civil corporations in the 
kingdom. It commands magistrates and others to do 
what their duty requires in every case where there is 
no other specific remedy. It protects the liberty of 
the Subject by speedy and summary interposition. It 
takes cognizance both of criminal and civil causes, the 
frwrmer on what is called the crown side, or in the 
crown office, the latter on the plea side of the court, 
^n the crown side, or in the crown office, it takes 
cognizance of all criminal cases, from treason down to 
the luost trivial misdemeanour or breach of the peace, 
luto hblB court indictments from all inferior courts 
mayhe r^oved by writ of certiorari, and the maniier 
of trial ha this court is either at bar (which rarely 
happens^ or at »i*i prim. On the plea side, or civil 
^anch, it enjoys a general jurisdiction and cognizance 
Over ml actions between subject and subject, (hose of 
toe i!eal class only excepted, which are entertained by 
■ to* court of Common Pleas. It does not meddle, 
however, with matters of revenue, which belong to the 
oonrt of Exchequer. It is one of tlie three courts 
called the superior eonrte, or court* at Weetmimter, 
the other two being the courts of Common Pleas and 
^(^qper. A writ of error Vies from this court to the 
Bkehequor Chamber, (See Cebtiobaui.) 

Oovxft 'Bolts, is one of the branches of the court 
of ChanetoT) presided over by a judge who is called 
tba JttcMier qp tie Molle, tmA wbo was originally ap> 
poiotod onlylror the superiutendence of too writs and 
rCCst^ itopmaioing to its common-law department, 
but aepastoiaed Mso to sit on toe equity side as a sepo- 
i«te though aubc^inate judge. He bss jurisdiction 
in aU prdofssdioga in equity, except inch as, by the 
eonrso bf tho are appropriated to, the great 

teal alone: iPhe aet of l & ‘11f'ict. o. fit, veated in faim 
Alto <n»^y ortoe puW'tq records, ^ 

Covax o» fikssios. ^sbwp, Oomii or.) 


. Cou«r or fixvBW is «teinp0ia>7 ^hotud arcoted 
by virtae. of aconuuitoioB under toe tfcestjeal, vlueb 
iSmiwly used to be gmntedpito iv vote «t toe pleasttre 
Of the orowPi but now at to* thsctotito andfUommaHon 

ttolord etotooellor, lord treasnreri and chief j vstiee*, 
pursuaut to the Statute of Sewersv 23 Han. VlII. c. 3, 
Tbefr jurisdiction is tooverlook toetdpairs of toe hsuik* 
and -widle of the sea-ooest aBd uavigable ri«e», «r, with 
the consent of a certain proporfron of the owner* and 
oaCupiers, to make new ones, atid to cleahseaitto rivers 
and the streams conneotedthereWithvandis condned 
to fluch county or particular district as toe eomauMicn 
shall expressly name. The commissioners ate a eonrt 
of record, and may fine and imprison tor contempt, 
end, in the execution of their duty, -lUsy pronnedoy 
Ijnry, orupon their own view, and may take order #« ■ 
tbe removal of any annoyance, or tbe safeguard and ' 
conservation of the sewers within their commissjoh, 
either according to the laws and customs of Bomsey 
Marsh, or otherwise, at their own disorctiou. T^ey 
may also assess such rates or scots upon the owners 
of lands within their district us they shall judge neces¬ 
sary; and if any person refuses to pay them, toe 
commissioners may levy the same by sale of bis goods 
and chattels, or sell his freehold or copyhold lands; in 
order to pay such scots or assessments. By 4 A BTiot. 

0 . 46, they ore also empowered, for the pu^jse of 
defraying such expenses incident to the oummissiou as 
in the not particularized, to tax in the gross in each 
parish such lands as are within the jurisdiction, hut so 
that such lands shall contribute thereto in proportion 
to tbe benefit received as compared with the wnds of 
the other parishes, which tax sliali be denominated to* 
general sewers tax, and be recoverable by distress aod 
sale. Their conduct is under the control of the court 
of Queen's Bench, which will prevent or punish any 
illegal or tyrannical proceedings. Before dismissing 
tbe subject, it may ’be noted thatKonisey Marsh, above 
mentioned, is in the countj'of Kent, forming a tract 
containing 24,000 acres, and is governed by oertain 
ancient aud equitable laws of sewers composed by . 
Henry do Bathe, a venerable judge in too reign of 
King'Henry III., from which laws ail commissioners of 
sewers in England may receive light and direction. 

Coi'iiT or SHKPWAXis a court held before the lord- 
warden of the Cinque Ports. A writ of error lies from 
the mayor and jurats of each port to the lord-warden 
ill bis court ij/*' Siepaag, and from thence to the 
Queen's Bench. 

CouET, SiiKiiirrs’, or .SHCBtrxB’ Toraw, or rota¬ 
tion, is a court of record held twice in every year, 
within a month after Easter or Michaelmas, before tha 
sheritf, in different parts of too county ; being, indeed, 
only the turn of the sheritT to keep a court leet in mtcli 
respective hundred; this, therefore, is the graatpourt 
leet of the couniv, as the County Court is the court 
baron; tor out of this, i'or the ease of the sheriff, waa 
taken the court leet, or tu'eic ofjrankpledge, vyhirfi see. 

CooBts, Bohouuh, were originally founded frujuiUe 
•favour of the crown to purticnlar districts, fur tbcoon- 
venicnce of the inhabitunts, that they might nrckscBte 
their suits, ond receive justice at home. Tkii courta 
at Westminster have, for the mu.st part, a conohrin^it 
jurisdiction with them, or else a sunerintendeit^ over 
them. Their proceedings ought to be accordiug to toe 
Qourse of tlie common law, unless otherwise ordered 
by parliament. By the Municipal Act, 6 & 6 Wifi. IT. 
0 . 70, the recorder is to be the judge in any court of 
record for civil actions in the boroughs to which to* 
act extends, if such court bo not regulated the pro¬ 
visions of any local not; but he may appOHVt a deputy. 
From these courts, where they are courts-of record,'a. 
writ of error lies in general to the court of Queen’s 
Bench. A detailed statement as to all the borough 
courts, county courts, courts of requests, sUd other 
local courts throughout the kingdom (m they existed : 
previously to the 9 A Id Viet, .c, tIsYi showiKg the 
extent of their jnrisdictiori, the aothorily andUT whito 
they were held, and tliefr form-of process, Ac-V wlll^e 
found in the fourth Beport of the Common Law Com- 
missiouers. Appendix, Part II. Ho. 6. 

CooBTS or CsAiirCi![.i.oits or xnB UwavbbbiiIies. 
(.Sse UBrrBBSmHs.) 

CooBTs, CoinfTT.—The necesrity being felt of ■witab- 














OoorC*, tOoHX^ 


•nduntfistin pibui of ptoceMUnKfttf rM«t«t3ri)f<tUd«bt« 

jwd deUMfidt below » oetteio tifamttt, it *»« eonceived 
tbaAiiewinfbtior oenrtatvrith'iinp^ meoniaery )»»d, 
«n «mple jimadietion, mitbt »d»ento^usly be ercwted 
vndor tbe nemo of CbiwriSy Cb«r<*, ,wni*df5ehould fbrutt 
#». it worej • brencb' of tliet eneiont and well-known 
ineUtntlon- Xbia deelpn was esrriod oat tbs statute 
# &. ifl( , Viet. ,0. .08. By the effeot of tine not, and of 
'Orden of eonnralaabseqocniiy made thereion, puisnant 
to ite prOTisionei the eourts otTfiqaeat, which this court 
wng in^dod to supersede, have in eenerat been aho- 
‘ linlied. Tbe act provides, that for all purposes, except 
those within the juriadictidn of the new courts to be 
bedden thereunder, the county'courts shall bo hulden 
sM'before. By ^e act referred to and subsequent 
atatutos, the jurisdiction of the county courts extends 
over Eupland, except the city of London, and has been 
ihom time ,to time materially enlarged. It includes ail 
pleas of personal actions where the debt or damage 
x^med ia not more than £50, whether on balance of 
account or otherwise, or when reduced by set-off under 
that sum, with the exception, however, of actions of 
ejectment, or in which the title to any incorporeal 
hereditament, or to any toll, fair, market, or franchise, 
shall be in question, or in which the validitj' of any 
devise, bluest, or limitation under will or eettleinent 
may be disputed, except as hereinafter mentioned; or 
for any malicious prosecution! libel, slsndor, seduc¬ 
tion, or breach of promise of marriage. It also ex¬ 
tends to the recovery of any demand not exceeding 
£.50, which is the whole or part of the unliquidated 
balance of a partnership account, or claimed by way 
of distribative share under an intestacy, or as legacy 
under a will. It. Los concarreut power'with the supe¬ 
rior courts to give summary judgment in actions upon 
bills of exchange where the claim does not* exceed 
£60, It Jias power to proceed in' coses of replevin; 
and the proviso which deprived it of entertaining cases 
of ejectment wasmodilied in certain cases; but now, 
by 19 & 20 Tiot. c. 108, sec. 50, landlords are cnableil, 
after the expiration of the tenancy, to recover posses¬ 
sion of houses, lands, or other corporeal hereditaments, 
where neither the rent nor the value of the premises 
shall have exceeded £50 a year, and no fine or pre¬ 
mium shall have been paid ; and by soc. 51 a claim for 
rent tw mesne profits, or both, may bo added; and by 
sec. 52 a similar jurisdiction is given in cases where 
half a year's rent is in arrear, and no suflicient distress 
can he had. The crown may sac in the court for cm- 
Xoms duties or penalties not exceeding £100; and sn 
Action may be brought therein against enstom-house 
otficera for illegal seixure, where the damages claimed 
do not exceed £oO. Parties may, by consent, confer a 
jurisdiction on the court in any action and for any 
amount, except in esses of criminal converBStiou : the 
right of action for which has, however, in all cases been 
nbolisbed. It may in certain cases detain foreign ships 
for dami^c done m any part of the world to any pro¬ 
perty of her Majesty or any of her sulijects, until 
satisfaction U roMc, or security is given to abide the 
event of a legal proceeding in respect of it. In the 
oourtmay be recovered the costs of proceeding under 
theBulsanccB' Bemoval A.ct, 1855. It has an appellate 
ijurlsiUctioU: in cases of awards of surveyors in the 
Bietropolitun district, under the Metropolitan Build¬ 
ing Aet, 18,56, where the matter does not involve the 
payment of more than £50. It may give relief and 
make orders in relation to chariMle trmU, where tlie 
income of a oharity does not exoeed£20; and entertain 
(under certain oouditions) an appeal against the com- 
missioners in assessing the mocettiou duties, if the sum 
in dispute does not exceed £30, or the appellant eon- 
tends that it should be reduced by a sum nut exceeding 
iB30. The judges sitting at places more than twenty 
miles from the General Post-olBce are appointed com- 
misuonefs to act under the pmwers of the Joint-Stock 
tCompaoies Wiuding-up Ameudment Act, 1819, which 
ip,.however, except as to oases of banking and insur- 
anifto odtopanies, repealed; and to take evidence in 
Wihdtng-np. cases, under the JmntrStock Companies 
Aet, 1830. The court has a jnrisdiotiou in oertaiu 
caseein bankruptey (see BxwiiRim); and the conten¬ 
tious jurisdiction of the Court of I'robate (subject to 
certain oouditions) is extended to it, with .power to 
Menik* a probate or grant of udnunistration in oases 
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wl^ the personal astaie ia uator^TSlaoof£ilX|, 
and the *eM estate m under the vMue of £*00. - 37ni®: 
the CopgngM^ HetiffuM 4ei, 1852, the proprietog jt 

take proceedings in the court of tlte district wltt^ 
wlvioh eny piracy bee been committed, ftw the twxrnaf 
of damaged sustained by reason of the piney- 
judge of a county conn may issue his wacramt for tto 
apjfireheusioii of absconding .dettors, sworn to be,wS|,! 
dehted £20 or upirarils (see Agassi); hud 
form all snoh duties relating to causes or maitWKS! 
depending in chaneerg, or any judge thereof, or befoni 
the chancellor in the oxercise of any authori^ belw^ 
ing to him neeessaiyor propertobedoue in htediattict, 
as the cbanoeiior from time to time by a ^nera! Order , 
may direct. It will be thua seen that the constitutiosi' 
of these oonrts has been a great boon to the oOitatry, 
by enabling suitors at a comparativelysmall«:qf>enSeto 
obtain justice, in a great number of instancoe, without 
running the risk of incurring the loss, delay, and vexa¬ 
tion of having to resort to the superior courts, wMob 
frequently operated as a denial of jostiee sdtoiwCher; 
and there is uttle doubt but tiiat in process of time, by 
the gradual enlargement of their jurisdicrioa, tbete' 
tribunals will become local justice-soats fur the bwns- 
octionofall legal bu-sinoss, except tliat of the sttperior 
class, for the determination of which the higbesc legal 
acumen muy be required. 

Couars oV thb lIircBX or Lxxcxstks. (^e« Fata* 

IIKB COUUTS.) 

CotrsTs orDi’nitau. (See Paiiairw* Counrs,) 

CouETS, Foassr.—These have foIleB into abaoltUio 
desuetude, although certain branches aro courts of 
record. They consist of the courts of aUttehmetii, of 
rez/ard, of sweiKNiote, and of j«»ftce-eea<. As the cap- ; 
stitutiou of theae courts is a sutqect more for the. 
antiquary than the general TMder, vve consider it 
unnecessary here to enter upon It, 

CouBTS ofLox»ok—T herearesereraloonrts haring 
jurisdiction within the city; hut most of them enter¬ 
tain matters peculiar to the government and consti¬ 
tution of the ei^, as regulated by custom. I’be prin¬ 
cipal are the— JuiuHvgs, which is the ancient county 
court of London, and held before the lord-mMor, 
recorder, and sheriffs, and is the principal court of the; 
city; but no actions can be brought in it that are 
merely personal. To this court a writ of error lies.- 
from the Bherifi"8 court, and from f henCe to justices 
appointed by a commission from the crown (who used 
to sit iti the church of Ht. hlartin's-le-Qraud), and from 
them to the House of Lords .—Lord ilfoyor's is a oourt 
of record held before the mayor and ald^meu fOr j^ 
actions arising within the liberties of London, in Which 
the recorder is judge, but the mayor and alderinen 
may join with him when they please. Bo in ftiis oohlt> 
all matters of equity within London may be determined 
upou LUl and answer, upon which the recorder is Mso 
judge. It takes cognizance of appeals from tbe inferior 
courts of the city and foreign attachments; as to which, 
see ATTACHMKxr. Since writing that artiole, the cottrt 
of Queen's Bench has decided that the court has pb 
jurisdiction unless the garnishee has a rosidence ^ 
carries on busiaoss in the city,— Orphan*. The mt^or 
aud aldermen, in their Court of Orphans; are entitle, 
accordiug to the custom of London, to tiiC enstody of 
the persbu, lauds, and chattels of every infant whose 
parent is free of and dies within the city, which eostdin 
lasts, in the case of males, till twenly-one; of females, 
tilleighte4m or marriage. It is said, however, to be ; 
fallen into disuse.— Sheriffs', This is held before theie 
ste ward or judge, and has cognizance of all pleas of 
personal actions to any amount, and in which, where 
the debt or damages claimed slmU not exceed £50, a 
summary mode of proceeding has been reecDlly estiuJ- 
Usbed, rimilar ui general to that provided for the new 
county courts.—See The Zondou (Dity) Small Zeit 
Exteiieion A.ct, 185'i. 

Copais OF Lokp liictH StxWAiu}, {A« StxwxxJx.) ; 

CoPBrs-MABTixP.—Those courts are eslaWished^by 
virtue of an annual actof^arliament called UieMutmjr 
Act. (See AKttciiSsot Wxtt; Isqurux, Gob*! OF,) 

Covets, Nisi F*iv*.—T hese are comjMjaert of two,px 
more commiuioners, called judges of a^rae and^^ • 
pfitu, empowered to try all questions of tact iwung 
out of the courts at Wettmineter timt ere then mpe.ibr 
trial by jmy; the original of whidh name ja this i gU 
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«MUMS eoniBetkoed in the eoorte ^ Wu^nintttr MaU 
MWt by the oonne of the ooottii, iwpohited to be tried 
!» « wrilxed in tonw 

,|iit 7 ».wned Itoin. eow^ wbarein the <wi»e of 
aebon wiM«> or-in erhioh: i^« wnue to l«d; but with 
^ue prOrtoOi -nin prias” JufUoiani ad atrieaa oapi- 
Mde» thftt to, nukiiiei btd'ors the day prefixed, 

' the ih4gto of (ianisp <»tae into the oouhtjr in ^uostion 

g hiob elw»ye do in the raeation preceding each 

^«r anCJtftehtmMoc terwi), and there try the cause; 
nno ■ffien, upon return of the rerdict giren by the jury 
to tho poiart above, thejndges there give judgment for 
Um itorty for yrhbm the verdict to found; there being, 

' ,l)iMeyin',a»toXiondon and Middlesex, this exception,— 

' itet biatead their being comprised within any cir- 
< OiOitf. eoturto ttf IVisi FHm are held there for the same 
pnrpoae in and after every term before the chief or 
nthar judge of the superior courts at what are called 
ibo liondonaud Westminster atttiny*. 

' ■ OoDSTS, PaisriifE.—These are of a limited local 
juritdiotson, and have at the same time an exclusive 
OUgui^oo of picas in matters both of law and equity, 
SBM appertain to the counties palatine of Lancaster 
and Durham, and are the imlatmo courts of Common 
mens and of Chancery, and they are courts of record. 
Counts or Exoniist on CJonsciuNcx were csta- 
, btished to various parts of the kingdom for the ro- 
oovery of small debts and demands ; but they were 
MQierseded by the establishment of the new county 
oourtB. 

' Counts, StaSKAKT, in Devonshire and Cornwall, are 
ibr administration of justice among the tinners therein. 
Dfhey are edurts of record, and held before the lord- 
warden and his substitutes. Al) tinners and labourers 
ia and about the stannaries, during the time of their 
working therein tend ,/ide, are privileged from suits of! 
other courts, and to be only impleadea in the Stannary | 
eourta to aU matters arising vifkin the stannaries, 
•xceptlng pleas of land, life, and member. But if a 
cause of action between tinner and tinner arise out of 
the stannaries, it may be brought elsewhere, if the 
platotiff will (2 Inst. 231, Com, Dig. Courts, 1.1); and 
even if it arise within the atannaries, the plaintiffhas 
the option of bringing it either in the Stannary Court 
«Hr to the Countv Court .—(See Newton r. Nancarrow, 
15 Q.B. 144.) No writ of error lies from hence to any 
OOurt to Wostmtoster Hall, but an appeal lies from the 
, vioe-wardan to the lord-warden, and thence to the 
privy council of the prtoee of Wales as duke of Corn¬ 
wall, when he has hadiivery ofinvestitureof the same; 
.and from fhenoe the appeal lies to the king or queen 
in tixa last resort.— (See 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 100, as to 
wodeers in lead, copper, &b.) 

CouBM.DintvaKsiiT (the CUaneellor’a Courts).—The 
y two universities of England (Oxford and Cambridge) 
Oigoy the sole jurisdiction, in exelnaion of thequeen's 
courts, over all civil actions and suits whatsoever, 
when » scholar or privileged person is one of the par- 
tin, except to such cases whore the right of freehold 
lacoDceirhedi provided tlie defendant is resident there, 
tilMtpirbddea, to the case of Cambridge, the cause of 
:#atios arose within the town of Cambridge or its 
Mbnrhs.^-'to by the university oharterj they 

nt'o'ltt hberty to tre and determine either according to 
common law or the land, nr according to their own 
' at their discretion; wtiich has generallv 

them to carry on their process in a course much 
(Kwformisd to the civil law. This privilege, so i'ar as ^t 
relates to civil causes, is exercised in the Chancel- 
y ter’* Court, the judge of wliich is the vice-chaucellor, 

' Jitosteputr or assessor. Erom his sentence an appeal 

S who delegates appointed by the congregation; from 
MiiMI to other dmegates of the House of Convocation; 
.anti if they all three concar in the same sentence, it is 
Item, at le«^ by tbeatatutes of the university, according 
to the rule of toe civil law. But if there be any discord* 
'iteM’iprnvtototjOti in any of the three sentenqes, an 
app^ fiei to the last resort to judges' delegates, ap- 
|iwrlSsd'li|y;.the crown under the great seal in chancery, 
fa artod^ Ofibhoes, the' lord high steward has cogni- 
of aB ia^dtinents of: treasons, ihaurreotions, 

; |l^pto4, itodto^boto, which shall be found against a 
tto p^viteged ^rson. So la nominated by the 
' ehagSooUbr of the anivetoity feto the time being; bnt, 
IKlieii Mb oifieeto esBed forih into notion, he mnst be 
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approved by the lord high ehamsillor of Begtoad,e»d 
a special eomxsission to gjven to him and others to try 
the indictonout then depending, sutoQrdtog:to thetow 
of the land apd the privueges of toe iipS’Wto^y 
party charged has ho right to hatotoe: todifiment' to* 

tooved, and the vito-ehaneeUor ©toy cto 
xance of it, and, when allowed by .the of: 

assise, it comes to be tried in thSi High Itotoim'a 
court. The indictment must first be fonfui ^a*grssid 
jury, and then tiie ooguizaooe olabned. Whep toh 
cognizance is so allowed, if the oftbnoe be a lifiSfto 
iDoauour only, it is tried to tbe Chancellor*e Cdtotby 
tbo ordinary judge. 

CoiTKts, Vios-CHANCBti.oiis'.—These are britodHee 
of the court of Chancery, and the judges sit Hto* 
the master of too rolls) separstcly from, thei lord 
chancellor, and are virtnalty his assistants. Except 
in a very few instances, but withont an appellate 
jurisdiction, they possess and exercise the same jiidl* 
cial powers as the lord chancellor. An appeal tow 
from the deci.sion of the judge to the lord chaoeellor 
or to the lords justices, and from them to the House 
of Lords. 

CocHTSSy Titues. (^eeTm.ES.) 

CoTENAWT, kuv'~e-n&nt, ra Theol., ia used in a doublo 
signification, the one of which is commonly called the 
Scriptural, llie other the systematic or popular use of 
the term. In the former sense we find the word r»» 
pcatedly used in Bcriptvi re to denote an arrangement, 
disposition, or inalilutiou, according to which tbo 
divine favour is dispensed to those with whom it ia 
made. It is not properly a contract or bargain, whieh 
requires that contracting parties bo on au equal foot¬ 
ing, and that each has the power of accepting or 
rejecting the proposals of the other; but it is an 
appointment or institution by a party infinitely exattod 
above the other, promising to confer or grant certain 
blessings in a partionlar way. God’s covenant with 
man signifies his solemn promise or engagement to do 
or not to do a certain thing. Thus, in his covenant 
with Noah, ho engaged that the waters of the deluge 
should not again cover the earth. The two great 
covenants mentioned in Scripture are wliat arc called 
the Old and New, or the first and the secemd; tbo 
former of which was tliot made by God with tho 
children of Israel, when ho took them to be ajpeeuUar 
jieople unto himself, and is also called the Mosaic or 
Sinai covenant, because it w.as given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. The second, of New Covenant, is that 
whicli was instituted by Jesus Christ, and ratified bf 
the shedding of his blood, being tho gracious charter 
or instrument liy wnicb God has reveled it to be his 
pleasure t') dispense the sovereign blc.ssings of his 
mercy to aJ who will aceept of them. As used in a 
systematic sense, divines speak of two covenantoj-^tlmt 
of works and tuat of grace. The former ia that wbioh 
was made with Adam on his creation, to virtue of which 
be was constituted the federal heivd of the humanjrace, 
aud his nets became bindiug on his posterity. Th» 
covenant of grace is a compact or agreement,between 
God and believers, in wliicli God promises to (^ivo-tbom 
ail tho blessings of salvation through aud for the 
of Jesus Christ; and they on their part voluiitority' 
engage to give themselves to God with a stocerOtoith. 
Some divines speak of a third covenant, which they * 
call the covenant of redemption, or the engagement 
entered into between the Eathor and the Sou, by 
which the Father constituted the Son the represeuto* 
tive and Ecdecmer of the human race, and the Son 
undertook their redemption. 

CovKKAMT, in the Keel. Hist, of Scotland, is apj^tod 
to certain contracts or conventions entered into by 
the leading Protestants of that country, binding them¬ 
selves to maintain their religious priiu^les agaitut 
innovation and opposition. The Mrtt CmenaM Wa* 
signed at E,dtoburgh on the 3rd of Dooembhr, 
by tho earls of Argyle, Glencaim, and Morton, tlio 
lord of Lorn, John Erskine of Dun, and agretohum- 
her of other distinguished persons. They enga^i, 
with God's grace, to apply their whole power,>ab> 
stance, and very lives, to maintain, set forward, and 
establish tho most blesfied word of God and bte con¬ 
gregation. On toe 31«t of May, 15^, another covenant 
I was signed by titiem at Pertn, to wtocb . toey :)t)OWWl 
I themselves still to^ distinctly to mutitoUy support 
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•nd delfend eseb other aninrt all ettaeke oma 0ietn 
fm the eake of reUeioa. a'hie ie known ate the S»coni 
ChnManf. 7fae N^ational Cotamvi tf Scotland 
' tna oeceskmed by » fear tto*t tbe7<nmg Mne wa* too 
mull under tho’iofloonoe of Oettofio adyieere, nnd'W^ 
•igned by Jamee'^.rOit Jenmiry S8, 1681, and iu it 
, fee e^lMunly «(bjared the errcaa of popery.^ It wet 
nfterwarde eubedribed by tho greeter part of the no- 
b3ity end gentry throughout the kingdom. Attempts 
on tne pert of Iienno*. Arran, end other* df tho no- 
b^y. to ro-estaWiBh bishops roused the country to a 
1ren««rS(] of the covenent in 1690; and as the king enn- 
finued to give indications ofu leaning towards prelacy, 
' if lUiB again renewed in 1596. The attempts made by 
tfames^ after his accession to the English throne, to 
introdnee the episcopal service and forme of worship 
roused the indignation of the people of Scotland, and 
tbsKational DuvenaUt was again renewed in 1638. The 
yCOrenant, as then drawn up, consisted of three parts:— 
1, The old covenant of 3581, exactly os at llrst pro- 
]>ared; 2. the acts of parliament condemning popery 
nod coniirming and ratifying the acts of the ueneral 
Aascnibly; and, 8. the special application of the whole 
to present oircumstanees. The subscribers engaged 
oath to maintain religion in the same state in which 
it existed in 1580, and to reject all innoratious intro- 
Anced since that time. Tho subscribing began in the 
©reyfriars church end churchyard, in Edinburgh, on 
the 28tb of J'ebrnory, and afterwards copies of it were 
uircnlatcd throughout the kingdom, and signed by 
nearly all of competcrit age and character. It is worthy 
of remark that the signing was ©verywhere regarded 
us a most sacred act, and some perfona of note who 
oflered their subscriptions were refused, bocuuso it 
was supposed that they wore influenced mbrS by the 
fear of men than love to tho cause. Those who sub- 
acribed were known by the name oi,Covenanters. Soon 
after this time Charles 1. came to a rupture with tho 
English parliament, and tho latter, in order to obtain 
the as-sistance of tho Scotch, made overtures for a 
union, which led to tho Soieum League and Covenant, 
This document w as drawn up and rnriiied by the Con¬ 
vention of Estates in Scoihind in 16*18, and afterwards 
accepted and subscribed by the English parliament 
and Westminster assembly of divines. It bound the 
imitcd kingdoms to endeavour the preservation of the 
uefprmed religion in the Chnrch of Scodand, in doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government, and tho extir- 
paUejn of popery and prelacy and the refonmilion of 
religion in the three kingdoms. IVlien Clnules II. 
oamo over to Scotland, in 1650, he signed both this 
and tho National Covenant before landing, and again 
«n his coronation lit Scone, iu 16.51. On hi.-, restornl ion 
to tile English throne, however, be soon manifested 
liis repngnance to these documents, and they were 
rescinded liy act of'parlininent tii 1661, and burned by 
'©leeommon hangman. After this time, the Cavivnardere, 
(Wihose who maintained their adherence to tJie priii- 
Oples of the National Covenant, in Scotland, were 
•objected to great persccutitins, whicli served billy to 
■cantjiriu them iii their principles. Those who refused 
tp objure tho Covenant were regarded a« rebels, iimi 
wore obliged to betake themselves to the desert moors 
jUu mountains of their native country, where they 
were hunted like wild beasts till the es'talilishmcnt of 
'freedom of conscience by tho revolution of 1088. The 
ouflisrings, the conrnge, and the piety of the Cove- 
luuitcrs have to this tame endeared them to the Scottish 
»ii»A Long after the return of more peaceful times, 
their memory was cherished by the religions witli tho 
Aaepest reverence. The sect of the Caniciiymians still 
regard themselveB as representatives of the old Cove- 
twuier*. CauitBONiANs.) 

CoyswAS^ in Law, is a promise made by deed, 
uud ia in etrec.t a contract entered into by the oovo- 
uaiitor with the oovenaUtoe. The subject of contraett 
in genersJ will be found in its proper place, And nnder 
©»• word Dbsv will be treated the nature and re- 
qidsitc* of the instrument by which the covenant is 
'wi^ed. 

CnY«B*» Wat, l-im'-erd, a passage round any forti- 
fleition conetmeted on th* outer edge of the ditch 
oj^iMite the rampart, and protected from the enemy’s 
Hr* by the glaeis. (&* Onacis.) The broad open 
apaees opposite thh angles ftsweed by the flanks and 
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fi^of frie bastion and ito. salient «M teoaed ; 
UM TO-entering and sotumt placm of ssms, IfkeeiO' . 
Tsred way is an important part of tho wortn of'SWy' 
fortress that are oonsfruoted beyond the snsiUiflitidi j 
On stta<^ on it is attended with diSlculty wtdloWf at ' 
the attacking party are easily shot down, by tite msm ' 
statiCned thermn as they ascend the glacis; mfl it 
aflorda the besieged the means of forming irtilioiig ' 
exposure to the Arc of the enemy, anddadoyingifigM' i* 
thence in iine when making a sewtie on the bansisn' 
from the fortress. , . ^ 

Cow, iviw, the femsfle of the bovineepecisi. 

Cow Bniriiwo (Mohthrut peeoH$y, » piisperiBe 
bird of North America. Its most reihark^bla teait 
is that, like the cackoO^ it deposita its eggsm Strange 
npBts. It is about the Size of the thruShi and is fihlei^ 
black, with a violet tinge. The tail is alighfly fotkedTi 
legs and claws glossy bl^k, and very musdnlar. 

Cowl, or Conn, kotel {Lat. cuceltafL ie a aort tdl * 
hood worn by the Bernardtoes and Benedictines; nsy 
are of two kinds,—tlie one white and very large, worn ’ 
on ceremonial occasions and when asavating ad the 
offleoj the other black, and worn on ordinary oece- 
sions, in the streets, ic. 

Cow-pox. (dke VAoenrAnoN.) 

CoWBTES, kom'-rees, a gen. of nnivalye Shells, re¬ 
markable for the brilliancy of their colours,; and the 
higbpolishofwluoh they are susceptible. Thryaboand 
both in tho old and new world, bnt their greatest de¬ 
velopment, both in point of size anil number of speoies;, 
takes place in warm climates. In the East Indies and 
many parts of Africa, cowries are used as current goin : ' 
by the natives. 

Coypu, koi'-pti (Mj/opofarinut Oopyus), a rodent 
animal, smaUer than the beaver, but of many similar 
eliaracteristics. Its habits are aquatie; it burrows 
near the margin of rivers, and swims with the greatest 
ease. Its bind feet are webbed; its headIhrge and 
depressed; ears small and rounded; mnaile Ions' and 
pointed, and ornamented with bristle-like: whlmcers, 
its tail is ronnd, in.stcad of being flattened like the 
beaver's. It is peculiar to South Americaj and its tirin 
forms the staple of a considerable trade. - 

t^iiAii, Jerab (Sax. craliba ).—This name: is popnlarly 
applied to the whole of the crustaoeans 
ing to the ord. Vecapoia. This order is divided 
into three sub-ordera, — the Maerura, ot Ump-taUed . 
cruttacea, to which the lub.ster and orayfl.Sli osiobg;. 
the Anomura, which appears to hold an inteimediate' 
position between the former and the third Sttb-iwdcr,— 
th«HrorJii/ura. To the latter tho commonorab belongs. 
Thi.s animal is thus charaoterized :~The abdomeitxs 
always converted into a short jointed tail,iqaite drtti- 
tnte'of terminal appendage.*, and bentTonnfl sO'as to , 
fold closely under the breast. Tho oephalo-thora* i», 
usually ot a more or less rounded form, gcuet^ly 
broader than long, and 
often produced iu front 
into a point. The upper 
surface is entirelv covered 
by a single plate (the cara¬ 
pace, or back). The eyes 
and the inner antennm, tho 
latter of which are very 
abort, can be entirely con¬ 
cealed within email cavitiCs 
of the forehead. The outer 
antennas are never of any 
great length, and the .anterior fqgt are Olwayaoonvsirt^ 
into nippers. The four other pairs of leraiar«genm^|y 
terminated only by aingle claws. The fro t of we ci ' 
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oi run is of a very carious nature; and its (^t, whan 
alarmed, more nearly approaches &at of a tip#ps«- 
son than anything else; for, instead of making iw Way 
forward, it shuffles along sideways, but nevertn^laaa 
with great rapidity. La some apecigs ai-tbo Srdgflp^ipv 
the young crabs nadfrgo several metamorpheeaKva- 
fore arrinug at maturity j but iumatty otlwsimtaie- 
diately they: ore hatchea they resendife their,pjtfwt* 
in all but siea. The ooramoa orab {©aW!^ 
inhabits deep water, and is canght oither on 
rortcB at low tides, ^ by means of • IIMM % 




-Wted^aiMtn>e someimtiital|r!t!tbil«« teto wUoh 

^ ««Uy ontjbW;^ (ii*^ 

tte i»tellf»t$^thf erab ar^ too'^iillto devia« a means 
<H‘0^ftp»e 1Sh4 (CoiMwr vicenat) u 

9kt>ym coniMm on rfl pwpta of 6ur oowk, hit pot so 
muon tWOOfl m tji® tJsmw, A. 'tfery onrious specicft ia 
tia MrnuSorab, txdongibK to tho «ub-oed. AiUtmura. 
’H>Sa mrMrtttEb.possessing a wtf soft «lKlbtnen, jt would 
to bo seiaed by some predaoious fish, if 
It wpM opposed. To pravmit this, the hermit-crab 
aet)» some emptjr tenement, wherein itmsv take 
tahabods. The nahitation uanallT chosen'is the 
of Sfnnet ooivalTe mollusk. “into this spiral 
' hdluatoe hermit-crab isooilMi add retains himaeif in 
, . WaFpOshioa by means of a aucfcer at the extreraity of 
■ '»W_^,fs4i, assisted by two or three rodimentory leot, 

' swiwk,are ■developed upon the abdominal sao; and so 


■ Jinhself to be torn to pieces rather than let go Kts hold. 

'' . 3?y. protruding his body with its three pairs of logs 
.from the orifice of the shell, the little Iieriait is 
analded to wnllE with esse upon the sandy beach in 
■March of his prey; but the moment danger threatens 
him, hh disappears again into his cell, the orificeof 
’addoh is then pccnptcd by one of his c!a>vs, which is 
atwi^S isiger; than the other. As the crab does not 
nos^S ^ same power of adding to the size of the 
domicile that was enjoyed by the original tenant, he is 
oompefled fVom time to time to change his reswence 
fOT Obe 4 little larger, and often appears almost as 
dimeuit to please os a human botiseholder in the same 

predfcanlent. Often they may be seen crawling about 

itmongst the emply shells just, thrown upon the beach, 
■^•ihg one after another, nntil they meet with one 
nnitiag all the conditions requisite for crustacean com¬ 
fort; but, until this great object of their searclt is 
obtained, always returning to their old house after 
ea<di aosuoceasful trial.” Ijalias, from whom the above 
bappy deecription is quoted, says, moreover, that 
“when two of them happen simultaneoiis’.y to cast a 
longing eye nppu soiiio particular suitable residence, 
tii <7 dllea engage in a llerce battle for tlie possession 
. of ibe .cpycted object, w hich the victor always curries 
«e Su triumphI 
jv’ ■ Cr,imi;v., Irunii (Gr.), in 

■hast!-.- ®'A-, a gen. of plants be. 




th« weight is raised to the required helghlt, dnd, by 

^ T*'- 

_ Cbars, Cojtmow tOnit OiMraol. Tkb btnA h 


. Obaks, Coantow (om eiawM). — Thi* bird to 
tond in considerable flocks in the northern'psiMof 
Europe, It measures almut five feetintongtht eapaff il 
plnmage ssh-coloured.but foreheadbUck; sktef ofUtia 
head and hind part of tlieheck wKito. On tbeuwir 
part of the neck there is a bare ash-eolottred-spattitr^ 
about two iiiobes, and above this the skin is naked 
red, with a few coloured hairs. The nittion lOt^h 

cieghot tnft ofcnrled-lhj&ert, 
1 ho bin IS long, straight, end compressed, to* 
wards the end, and with the latcral.base deeply ciuto* 
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Bot., It gen. of plants be- 
longing to the nat. ord. CV<i- 
eiferte. The species C. marl- 
/iiim, or sea-kale, grows wild on 
the sandy ai'ii-sliorcs of Bri¬ 
tain. About flic middle of the 
last century it was first intro¬ 
duced into gardens, and grown 
like asparagus, under a cover¬ 
ing which eliieldcd it froin the 
action of light. In the vrild 
state the plant is very acrid; 
but, when blanched by the art 
of the gardener, the stem and 
leaf-slalkS form a delicious ve- 
getablo, which is preferred by j 
ihuuy to asparagus. 



CtoaSikfiMfjwp (Sal. kruiBwd, Da. kmmp), in Med., 
inv^untary and painful contraction of one or 
Mtoml of tberToluDta^ muscles connected with a 
OtibUii) p®*t of Ofgahi at of the lep, foot, or arm. It 
■ 'U tffliOlf wefesult of cold, is somelimes occasioned by 
gfMtlydisorderedWate of the bowels,and frcquentlv 
obvipns cause. In general, 
Mtlk^iafaMiily removed by a foroible exertion of the 
: .toMillfi^ittinusolea, so as to oyercome the spasmodic 
«(illtoi*cttohv or by friction and warmth. Cramp of 
:t}i».iltMnn^ is to bo oombated by the external and 
vtiM by opitun, ether, and 

jM|Mfsutoia|Mmodi^^ 

'■CbtakBXfeBT. (SeeOxxOjecvs.) 
tCkumi,' train* (Sax. a machipc hsed on 

wliagft jpaft iit'wacdboases for the purpose of lifting 
lieavjr weiebfai piekages^ Tbgre are serefal kinds 

Af MuiMtoto-o kvbf: 'tkAftA «i/vtir: miinnink r>fihktit'. /sf a » 


iicllod. Its nest is tisiinV^ constructed in some awaniDT 

tract or insulated ruin. It lays two eggs, of a pale 
dull-greonish colour, blotched with brown. Its food is 
frogs, snails, grain, vegetables, &e. When a flock con¬ 
gregated on s, marsh compose themselves for sluwlwr. 
some few arsmvariably wide awake, and standperebeef 

aiidscity that ahould direct particular scrutiny to any- 
thing else be may aver, says that these sontinci erauM 

"a “ij"-! farge stone, so that, 

should It foil a.sleep, the faliing of the stone wotiM 
rouse the sleepers. The crane is a bird delighKfikhi 
the wastes that he on the edges of marshes, or'i^at n: 
jire aubject to periodica] overflowinea by mari. Sriiaii 
pasturage at one time abounded in Eugland, and thdn 
itie crane was well known amongst us, Sud its breeding 
encmiraged, and a iieualty enforced for distorbltig 

fowl “« yMmMtfiS tiine,-the 

bifcl was reifurded as having eeased to eziat AtnQjtrc?.ua« 

In proof of the great favour the ertttie ftttftjued ia 

r5'“r“'“?o-Vi- in his “ Forih of 

uurry, that tldliBiu the Conqueror was M exact* 
so luce and curious in his repast, that when his n^e< 
Kt^-Osbimne* whowM daps 
stenard (>( his household, liad tiio charge of tha enrey, 
served him with the flesh of a cnitw acaroely hair 
roasted, the king was so highly exaaperaW that he 
lifted up Ins list, and wo^d nave etriidc him, bad 'iiok 
Jjudo, whowa.-! appomted steward iaiiaediately after, 
warded off the blow.'* Tli® Domoiaette or ifutofdewl 
fo® ufoyo) is a naUVe ei* Africa. It la,. 


,,attoehfd to fta ontegr extoemlfy, over wbioh a rope or 
crihain w passed, haring oha ot its ends secured to a 
'^Utuler a whMl snd’ffMitb, by ntoahsOfwbich 


* J-Ti eowmon Mane, of much 

j ttiore griieeful budd and handsomeplumafiev The chief 

each eye, itod ibisioisg Minted 
I f ftfw Ae ftpnerpaff orilie' 

breast. Its chief Oi^ttrs are «lvrir-grey a»d hilaok* 






ViHM ««» fe*^M twijlte4«0iir*jljr, 

and WmMa alnwr »t» • ,•*»**» “ 

pnintad bairt. «b«elw and temples we enbrel; 

ostced, and oosSred witt a bngW »o*y red. 

CjMJsionoay. r»B*jiow>eT.) 

CUkJrtcii. (jSS«s Bseiv.) 

fliiurir, Mnk (But. IcronM, a bend or tnrDinjf), in 
llaehin^ is a shaft or axis bent like an elbow, and used 
eiHier for eonvertiog rectllmeid into oircular motion, 
or vtee imtvd. Thus the rectilineal motion of tbe 
tiiston of an ordinary eleom-engine by means of a 
oumeoting-rod giree a oiroalar motion to tho crank. 
There are two points in tho motion of a crank where 
tdi» conneoting'tod W no power; ris., when tho arm ol 


tproogh each end »t phieh there are pms (d* A W W*d 
•(due i^a with the aforesaid sbaCit 
pO«t two ooiipeoting-.rode,/iO,4ho leworhOT.tw.fws' 
aonnectiog'O'od/ being attached to the erafth/*, sWWt 
in tbe plan, the lower end of the eobseomgdh>d st 
being aWaohed to tbe oranb-|iin of tbe j^n 
pin &xad into fbe end of the shstti wthleh cart., 
end of the eonoocting-Unh i. the opposite end ]b«iha 
attached to ^e centre or middle of the ooi^eillii^ 
rod r, by the pin.// h m the axis of t 
to receive mobon from the shaft b. or eire ptttAi con- 
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the crank is parallel with tho connecting-rod above or 
below the axis. In order to carry the crank over these 
points, Bie fly-wheel is used. By its impetus tbe cir- 
cwar motion is kept etoiidy snd regular. Tbe 
maohlnety or apparatus termed a oonneoting-crank. 
for oOnneoting two shafts so as to cause them to 
revolve at different velocities, may he illustrated 
somewhat in the followmg manner-We will snp- 
pose that the letters a 6, in the accompanying figure, 
repreeenl tbe pitch-line of two wheels, the wheel 
a being twice the diameter of tbe wheel J; then 
for every revolution of the wheel a, the wheel b will 
make two wvolntions, and if a tracing-point be 
attached at it will describe the straight line a a' 
npon the face of the larger wheel, and if another 
traemg-point be attaebed at tbe opposite side of the 
email wheel h, such points will describe stridet lines at 
right angles to one another dnnng tbe revolution of 
auob wheels. In fig. 1 is shown an elevation of the 
arranjtement of levers for connecting two shafls 
together, so that they may revolve st different veloci¬ 
ties. X'lg- fi is a plan ol one of the shaits, which is 
provided with s crank forimiig a portion of the ap¬ 
paratus. In fig. 3, a is a crank, fixed upon the end 
of a shaft (b). sfpported by suitable bearings j e is tbe i 
c:auk*pin which Supports thg triangular arm 
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crank-pinp', and also tiberod/toBieoraiik-'pin/',kud 
I that the axes b and k revolve in atiitnbte beariaet, h 
' will make tworevolntions whiled makes one revtflubcin, 
CuAKBOurs, M»-naacs', a term applwddu thelahe- 
(iHellings and fortified islaiida of the ancient Celts in 
Ireland, Scotland, aud other conntries. AltitOiigh 
dwellings of this kind on Iiake Prasiasi, in Ifacedot^ 
were described by Herodotus (book v. chap. 16), 
subject did not attract much attention until Vbst^^ Uf 
stniiUr erections were fouail in other parts of Bprupei, 
111 Iddl), tbe first crannoge was diseoverad by hET. 
W ft Wilde, one of the secretaries Of the %>y4 Itw 
Academy. After draining tbe Small lake of tiSgOMh fh 
the county of Meath, a circular mound, which had hem 
nn island, wee discovered. It was thickly strewn wiw 
bones, end as these were being remoted for msaufeb 
tbe island was (ound to be ot artificial oonStrucUoi;. 
Its diameter was about 140 feet, and it Was formed W 
upright onk piles scicn feet long, mortised into out 
platiks laid upon tho sand and marl at tbe bottom Of 
the water. Tho piles were united at the top by urpad 
beams, and tbo space inclosed was divided iUtO Oom^ 
partmeiilB filled with bones and black peaty esrttliL, A 
second tier cP piles was also observed ndofi fr^m ^ 
lower tier. The bones were found to be thopa of 
horses, asses, oxen, sheep, dogs, &e.; and luuougtt 
them were a large number of swords, ku^s.ejpcwt, 
cooking-utensils, and ornaments. Mr. WfidCw di6» 
coiery was tollowod by the discovery of several ottwc 
crannoges in Ireland, some of them perfectly udifiMaL 
and others partly natural and partly acUBeiid. lip 
nearly all cases, the piles are mads of oak, mostljrfitm 
young trees, from four to nine luehes broad. Itt soma 
crannoges, a causeway leads from'the island hu 4ie 
mainland; but they were geiieraUy reached IwoitiUMS)i 
remnants of which have beenfuimd >o nearly a£L (hum* 
noges ere mentioned m the annals of Ireland aaeafiy 
as tbe 9th century, and continued to make a figure iu 
history till the ITlh oentniy. In the winter 0 IgfiS, 
on account of the continued drought, the liake Ot 
Zurich was unnsaallr low, and tbe iiibabitaatsjOf the 
village of Meilen endeavoured to regain a pieceof land 
iroin the lake. During tbe process, the remshwOff 
rows of deeply-driven piles were discovered. AbM 
them were found a large quantity of we^mns, touHii 
and utensils of very pnmiUva form and make. On* 
olose exanimation. It was ionnd that tbe plies badaupw 
ported a platform, and that the whole building re¬ 
sembled tlie crannoges ol Ireland. Since that time, 
thirty to forty crannoges have been fbund mihs upper 
and lower lakes of Conatanoe, thirty in the £e%^ of 
Geneva, and twenty in tbe Bake ol KeulhhAtid. The 
lake-dweilings of fiwitserland resemble those described 
by Herodotus more closely than the Celtic crannoges. 
There is no mention of them in history, but their re» 
mams prove that they are ancient. Since 18S7, tbe 
traces of crannoges have been found in nearly every 
part of Scotland j and remaine of lake-dwellings have 
lieen discovered in Savoy, tipper Ilaly, Hanover, 
Trnssia, and Denmark, 'Iraess ol a toot very certsm 
kind of orwonogo were observed in dramittg a mere 
at Wrethain Hall, near Thetford, in Norfolk. A 
learned writer m the Otiitlewiau't Afeoerinr, avafliiig 
himseli of tho valuable work on hske-dwelhags by tha 
accomplished Swiss arobieologist. Dr. saysi 

“Tile number of these pile-built sattleaiMte ohtr 
covered, and the attentive examination they have 
nndergune, remove all doubts as to the proeees ofooiw 
strnction. A spot with a sunny aspect seems to aavu 
been chosen in some little bay that would in a oegted 
shelter it from the ftfl force of tbe waves fond any 













Aon tr'dk oroA^ MtomiHrHMiiw 

Tbtt '^)»i»R wddAd oi{,1»i^ tr«4« in 

tui^)w«a no eat^ln^ A}lr«iiy mfittiofiW voM ■ o«k; 

olberi^ om 

imw Mtiim V jd h«adi x^d n Is ottriotuf to find 19 iltd 
lu^ ofCht# w &t-tm liM lAsUid bettor th^' 
tik» tMpt. .i^uygi (miA^tliieproeeas ofpoiutiag tbe pte, 
«)iMl^i|lpn[JbM9'be*B otrouMcBoiBe boratees in tito 
It i# Mt yet • metier of rejtpet 
" ‘~ '"Vi|W)ib'a 0 9 !tioenao es te the way in the 
‘ “ MrW'.{wrtbmed. tVe know for certain, 
i&anIMt thipilbe w driven, at a dietamoo of 
Duudred f^t ^ the abore, at » 
"* ira 'ojf imvbs feet, gridoall^ 

■Mir." !®i«y'were extended parelicl with the 
#;b(dpiii^;rIekb'«weUin|g hasuitied somewhat the 
piuraUdograin. At Hor^fes, on the 
tNPSHnmnti'tlm piles extend twelve hnndred fee tin 
^'W^am4tB^ced«sd^t^ in width, giving a 
|4f ^hteen thousand feet; On this M. Xroyon 
' i tiliirii aothe three hundred and sixteen cabins 
/ hare stood, which; only allowing four per* 
a/eehih, a nopulation of twelve 

al wBd etitijrrfeBr. There is good authority for 
[’that the cabins erected upon the pile-sup* 
rm #ere constructed of wattled-work 
I (day. The lake-dwelliug system must 
ratisMlii'l^ie stone age, and endured through the 
. hmaaeiife^ iiU atleast the introduction of irou, and 
ttoSooMn away in Ilelretia. Xhie fact is supported 
by ^'diseoreiy nf several iron swords, about three 
. .^Mt'long; with hisdes soinewhat ever two indies in 
nddft* and iron seabbarda, by Colonel Schwab, in the 
lafciM.nlSinuie and lieoohdliel, which are indisputably 
ofthd'naam tno; as those recoguiscd ns Bomano- 
Britirit and iQa&o- Boman-.^’tbat is, 'of the late Boman 
MjQd;:Whehtfae'iafiueBee of an alien taste becomes 
wWbila in Boman mannfaiitnres. How much is known 
of the etaiy-dsy life of these ancient dwellers on the 
. Jakes f ' Bwent diseoveries have proved past doubt 
ahattiln insople of tiie stnua sge had reached a degree 
af eaJtuM which is not a little astonishing. It was to 
'JaWahecn etEptoted that these people should lay in 
,'Whetcm nf- anah wild fruits as the forest voluotarily 
aftowoBbU t^gon'tliBin.: such as nuts, acorns, beech. 
nasah A sorpMsine net is the one that thev aiso 
jtMtewd atores oreorn, frofessor Heer has'found 
1 : ' smwBdani nxampies of a coiwtebread, savouring rather 
al^Undind'eom than meal. It was probably baked on 
■'':':’i^-AoiiinkOl>A-'e(ytwoi with hot embers. Professor 
idao feand in’the same lake-dwelliug carbonized 
^ ^ out into halves and 

(goantaylb <kd dn^ for winter food. The 

noatam holds in Switaerlaand to the present day, and 
these dried apple-cattinga are sold by measure ui the 
xwankntaBndsr the name of seniors. It is certain that 
IhMemeplnfaadilaizhnd hetnp, and Wore acquainted 
wfUs'^bWinesaB of manufacturing these iuto dshing- 
'.m variety of flah-uooks picked up ont 

Wf;|telbtkft i^Hrwa that they knew how to take advan- 
.tsMiutlhe ilebea af^rded bytbe lakes upon whose 
wwaM They were fully ac(]UaiBted with 

potlimwE They were herdsmen likewise, a 
Wsl wkfeea by tno discovery of the remains of 0 x 0 : 1 , 

» and fonts aroand Hieir old hM>itations. Coiise- 
r’kh^' mnet have possessed the means of 
fafRahd atoring ibrage for tbein in winter, or 
’turn BiWtt'hava perished m the snows, when the 
Xkantfda'jfMlf With difficulty .finds subaistenoc. At 
thnsa'Iske-BWeHiogs everything in foot tells Of the 
Mlint, saMsifi onoopation of ajpnmitiveraneoffM-niers, 
g^tsSHt n>|d ^ahermeu, wbo in thus estidiUehing their 
Bottiea idiwre the fioods, either adhered to the' tre4i- 
tiestedftfasfr oriental descent, or soa«bt leeiwityfrom 
tiMlr’fiMHb 1flfheth(tr their oatfle were also conveyed 
tw tie Wfcn-di^llittg, as Berodotim fe>lls as of the 
fmontmnt ia Iiake Truslae, eaundt be gsoertaiaed. It 
wwiild sbinn diffioalt to eoscslve bow they eonld have 
done so without osuMwaye^ .and these have not 
ceneraliy baSH fibrnoyeteid. Frohwtdy they were 
neeurely paxtshd he at a^t «n the aborej with strong; 

. moBsades, against of beasts of prey, Qf oottrse j 
r-Asy meat bare fkliw to am inaadsrt strosu oomich 1 
•'Jmeompel the reteobt Of SI 10 & mWneie to tlifir 
880 ' 




housse, which in subh oawb. fimwjwer, bOttlfi hard^ 
lUiw bran protooted fitom fiiwy |Di*o;)«etiiisf; and if thm 
way. twohwWy, many hwikhW.' The.ankffikHtmat 
world Ta under great obltg^ons forhbi i 

dnooVMaies oomiected wim laka-dw^hii^nhwiMHm ' 
whiedk tike rank only alter timsa of famp^Mnl.Asn^ 
calauaum. The drawing on T]ako3uPI-t^||u-,ltlMft<> 
rowed from Keller's work on the'3Kko>dwiil^li^^:'af - 
Bwiteerland. ‘ ' ' " > ' 

CaewTaitA, or TwnY Cboss, kritiMsir^' (’CNWow: . 
ermn iart^h, the cross of shame), wima milfbiwwetfMil 
employed in the Socitish highlands fqr ooBeStinf .tlw 
distant and scattered clansmen to the standard ( 1 x 11)1 
chief- It was a firebrand, or wooden eross. whioh. 
after being dipped in the blirnd of e goat, was sent by ' 
8 swift-footed messeMger td the nearesi hamlet, Whnrst ’ 
be dehrered it without uttering a word but thwaanM ; 
of the plaoe of rendezvous. Thefieptest runner <d'tkw .. 
hamlet was immediately dispatched with it to the tt«xt. - 
and so on, till all had received notice. It was vuder- 
stood to denonnoe destruction by fire and sword k^nat 
all who refused to obey the summons, and was onlled 
the Cross of Shame, because disobedlenoe implied in¬ 
famy. It was in use among the ancient ScanduiiavidBs, 
from whom the Higbianders appear to have borrowed 
it. The last time this aignal was made use of iH Hin 
Highlands was in 1.745.—jBe/*. SirliValter &0tt*s 
qf <Ae Xotc, canto lit. 

CnAFii, kraip {pt. m-fpe), a light traaaparent silkeii, 
fabric, from wtiich the whole of the gioss bus been 
taken in the mode of dressing the silk. It Ja soitlUKi . 
in a solution of gum after it has been Wornn, and 
dried, which gives it a peculiar shrivelled appearahen. 

Cjixs8Ul,Acn.is, krS»-au-lai'-sci-» (Lat. erassas, fhick, 
from the tliickuess of its leaves), in But., the Houile- 
leek orStoneorop fam., a nat. ord. of dieotyledohoua 
plants in tho aub-clas* Culgcifluara, —sUcenlenthartm,or'' 
shrubs with eXsiipulate leaves. The iiowera are pwr- 
feotly symmetrical, the sepals, petals, and carpels helng 
equal in oumlicr (from.three to twenty), a&d the ai»-, 
ihen.s being also eqnal to tiiero, or twice as many. The 
petals and stamens arc almost, or quite, hypogynpufl. 
The corolla is nionopetalous or polypelalons: The 
fruit is either apocarpous and follicular, or W many-, 
ceiled capsule, with loculicidal deliiscence. seeds' 
are small •, the embryo is in the axis of iiosliy albumen. 
The Cfuamloeea: are found in very dry rithaHona in 
all parts of the world ; a large number ocour vm this 
Cape of flood Hope. A'-trihgeiit, reftigeraut, add . 
acrid properties characterize them, and have given n 
few some importance as medicinal plants. (See CoDjf- 
euDOs (tlm Navelwort) and Sniivn.) 

Cairatons, krUf-^-gua, in hot., a gen. of ptanfa' 
belonging to ibe nat. ord. Jimiteem, The species 6. : 
ojegaeanika is the Hawthorn, Whitethorn, Or May, sb 
well know n for the beauty and fragranOo of its fiowen^ 
and for being the best hedge-plant iu Butope. Saute 
varieties of this species are highly OEnamental. jMto- 
dttcing double pink or scarlet blossome, ' 

GusTiiB, I'raiMer (Or. hruier, a cup ew bow)^, ltlH» 
month or orifice of a volcano, so named froDaJm’wap ^ 
or bowl sliape. (fifee Vo.i.cano.) . ' 

ObAtfish, or CaaWviSH, krai'jIsS {A)l*ncu»J**l8)fe 
tUu), a crnstaccous animal, differing little in geafOIH 
appearance from the lobster. Species Of thin fiUMMi 
are fonud in almost all psrta of the Worhlk ->Tto Imh 
is reckoned cooling and nutritious. |^.||veB bmw 
rivers, where it takes up its habitationii^aBth stdnM 


and in holes in the banks, there lying hil.yraiti foc.tw 
larvm of insects, decomposing antmal aafe M n nn k hM Mtd- 
smsll fish. 

Obayow, kra«'.An(Fr.miwon,a]mn(tfi; ()rafe,)fi^)dfeb 
the name of a pencil of aoy kind in j'ranee; ‘bntap’pUM 
more particularly in this country to pieces Of tfiiWR!0*l^ 
and black, white, and red chalk, used few 
various kiods of tinted papof, end for aketobing'ears 
toons, or the outlines of pauitngg of oontidendfie aim 
on canvas. The best blaok orayons areinkde sfh twft 
black earth found in Italy, and the best white eaieitiBf 
a fine kind of Breneh ebaUc. Clriiyena iHm sdsO 
mixiBgvegetableandmine^dpldnriiiiiizwtthiiwtfikly^l^ 
clay or chalk; and ^ving ixnuiistifoay and .a4%^ 
to the mast % thft B4dlMOB (ff a lltwh)ilk)||mM^ 
wax,'Or'soap. '.;%awiBgk;m ’«itajH!V''^^mdcsm4fod;r^ ' 
in odlouring, but the tmiiiie: is gatiinridly hacy WM IB- 






_ Qg^tan ' :■"■''' .', ■"‘;"4 ' ' ,' Oi8i>!gfta^iaj[»- -', / ■. ,.y. , 

deSiMd. A m«titl <:ab« glii'i»t Imtb end*, n^ak-ena b«> of it. ^ etatdr tbo newni pdit)!l»'tX : 

c(M»preM«'(l at pleMor»l!^lt'8lkliAC;]rittjtrM(tM'<!M)od epQttorersj^ and to gim the vaHoos .Bobtioot of 

itmaedteli^^he etuiu; iMtitoUcetieMs wttld.he.iia write a ho<dr; and tlue ie theieia'aeijitiindinr 
tbetnatorial is itteloMd In ii oauftottof wood, ana *e- ae,^, ovt lipind,,iio eacjaraotoiy .ef tkkdi^ 

eenadiies a lead pesoil. Spftaeieln nhadiof! m produeed cnltiee*luM yet been arfirad at. There'i» indnkhbi^ 
l>r Tubbini' the obatk-niarke enhtljr with a piece of .eridenee ttiat the world oxisted many aMgfi'aTtd'ttodee* 
Iwtlior pr paper, Whlob i« rolled UKhlly together and ^eht various changes, before it reoeived'^' 

put to a bbiait point at each end . ^ rases of inhabitants, others of other fonna ana othilc i 

Oksam, ihreem (Pt. »rAw), the oily or bntTraeeous nropertiee having lived their sm* and become exthoh^- 
snbstauoe which coUeote on the suriace of nirllr. AVhcn The diMculipis to reconcile thnie facts with wbnhtito ' 
uiih is aUowod to stand for «ome time, it undcrRocs find recorded in the book of (icnesis. The most »r»»- 
eeriain ehanges ; the cream, beine lighter, rises to tlio hahlc solution, and even that is ‘mst withont '' 

imrfac«, foi!mio« a thin layer, whilfs the milk below, miJtibs, is, that in GeneBis we have an ncceunt of twp ' 
less jieb bjir the abstraction of the cream, assumes a distinct cn stions, separated fronreaeh other bynvstiw 
yale Idnisn colonr, and consists of curd, the snhatanoo Ions and undc-tcnnmed period, the lirat being (*t tee 
fcfsjm wliieh cheese is made. 'When cream is kept for beifinninff, Tnhon God created the boavena »nd ^e 
somo days It beectmes thicker, and, if suspeiKlcit 'a a earth; the other, when tho work of the .days wee > 

linen lug in a cool room, will acquire theooTish. cy oavneil on, the H.yya hsint xrpdoreiood to mean'll 

ofeheeso. Orcatn cheese is Bometimes niadu iu i.his i periods of time. It is to ne home in mitid thitfethb 
wav. CJotted ereiimisimlk audoreamiBacoagiiliited great tr^th which M'asea intended to «onvey '<to tbei 
and aour etate. childreu of Israel ans, that God was the oreetor of ^ 

Ca*.>iC op I'AnTAtt, in Chem., bitartrato of potash, things; and that it was necesaary for him to do thU , 

((See I’o'rAt'jt, ATB op,) so as to be understood by tbmn, and to canforst'lu* 

Cj'-'SssoTjft, tre'-d »(«i: fGr. Icmrr, fiosh ; sore, I pre- inslrnctions to their preconceived or prensmiynd 
acrveljin Chem., n llaid containing oxygen, hydrogen, ojiinions. Scripture was Uitendcd to teach 
wad cm bon, first l.jnnd by Heicln-nbach, in the heavy not soienco,—to reveal what ccmld never have bwB 
oil ob'aintd by the dialillaiKm of wood-tar. Its pre- found out by reason, and to leave to raasonfta psni 
iWM-ulio)' 's tcMv tedious and troublesome to describe particniar province. If, thcrCfoje, by the pbwmlh'of 
here. Ayhcn pure, it is a colouviess oily liquid of high reason man has come to sec greatejf bmiBtifld.aud* 
retrartivc power, boiling «l; li; ia not easily sublimer depth In the works of God than have brsoi 

kindled, but, when I’urnt, it git cs forth .a st>oi,y smoky revealed in his divine word, it seems very tmfjWBiaw* 
flame, ft hss a burning taste, a nd its odour is peculiar, able to lusko use of tluB as an argament aipih^'IdlA 
Itis apariugiy soluble in water, towhieb it gives its truth of revelation. To expect from the Blh%«jB8ie4> 
cdoHT and tairts. It is free' soinblc in acetic add, tilic account of the works of creation seeiba wtijuw*. 
nbithol, ether, beu,fol, and ’ ■■i-snlpbule of carbon. It sonablo as if wc were to expect an aceuratp , 

. c<;ogu)at«3 uibiiraen imm' dcly, and is the niost of tbe anatomy of the human body from;*:clwbtfon# 
powerful antiseptic kiio Jlcat that bus been lu> attempted to walk. God has given man tigstljaoil ' 
plunged info a solutb'ii ci riitig only 1 per cent, of before reason ; and though reason inay teach si* tkpit 
tlua substance beconiCR dry ul bu-d on exposure to instincts sometimes err, these errors caatioli he itllhi 
t!..y alt, and docs not become putrid. It is thought by vancod as an argument against the existence■ 
jwatiy, from it* oomfjositieii and ivropertics, to he "a instincts, but are to he attributed to the imperfeotiiMBi 
fcomoliigne of phenic acid. of our nature. God is tUe author of nature, ea wetl flu 

CsBATJifS, orK«..ATii(*i, Jl;rt!-d-fccn'(from Gr. krean, of theBible,and,instead of aWemptingtosetuptheiUlW 
fleeh),in Chem., a substance liaving basic properties in opposition to the other, w;e ought to wajtivnfihjMi^^lcb; 
found in ileab and oiine. Flesh contains lint a very' till some satisfactory solution of the 
nmail portionof this Imdy. If is prepured by ehopping arrived at. It Was an excellent advice of B#?^in9i*t ■ 
up raw cod, mixing it with svi equal weight of wafer, divine, to learn to " trust God where wft cahitot trace 
arid expressing the liquid. The liquid is then heofed, .Him.'' It i.s to be regretted that CUristhUisiitovefMe 
to coagulate the albuioen and b.irytn; w at er is added quently been led into the error of attohipting to est^ 
MloDgas itoccSBious a precipimle. Ifhe filtered liquid ileh the truth of Christiaaitj' upon a sotoGcm of suiA 
is evaporated to ft very Bimill bulk, and yields cr.vsnds ditTicmltics as those that occur in the Mosaic account 
of nearly pure creatine. It ervstalUze.s in coloariess ol iho creation. If in the prophetic writings lemgths 
oblique pwanis. It is spiniugly soluble iu cold ivater eued periods of time are expressed ^the 
and cold alcohol- »od insolulde in ullier. AUlunigli the like interpretation in»y, without anyitWmb vM 
neutral to lost-p!!pv.rn, ,c forms dcliiiile coiupourid.s the iinsgination, be given to the days of CMsatic^, thh 
with some of (hu amis. By boiling creatine with iiy-- worlis of which, ttough long attor the fairtyr^ 
drqehlorie, acid, a new base,—creatinine, is formed. mudt sulqeut of rovwlaixon as the other. SeiweB hse 
CagATis Ix e, or KatMTtsTKi;, kre-ii-l in'-cert , in already furnished ns with several very rcmarkahfejWMfil 
Oliem., is fornved spontaneously in piilrid urine, or by of the’trutbfulaess of the MosMcaccount, 
acting on creatine with hydrochloric acid, when iiydro- of creation, as given by Moses, ia exitoily itoat 'whip 
phlorate of oroatinine is formed, from which the acid .“iciencc tells us hail been followed, We ato toMpMk; 
Uay be separated by boiling it with hydrated oxide of that on the first day, God said, “Xiettherebeflgntpahii 
lead, it requires twelve parts of cold water for solu- there was light ;" and alterwairdB we find tha^ the 8«a 
tmSi but dissolves moro readily in liot water and and moon were not created ot made to shine till the 
l^bol. Its solution restores the colour of reddened foitrih day. This apparently manifest eohftFadietlon ■ 
wmns; and Jt appears to he sonxewhat strong in its has been reconciled py inodein acihaoe. Which prove* 
basicpreperriee, forming crystalline aulpliutes, hydro- that light, exists independently of the anni aouinast 
ehlOTatos, and numerous double salts. ' itself have been an original and independent cMafoen. 

aJbbas'iom, kre-ai'-Mhun (Lat. ertaiio), in its strict CnEitBNoi!, kre'-dent, m a amaU table pliiai theMtor 
Wndpriniary aenso, mgnifics the bringiiiy into being of or. comimmion-toblo, on which the |«(d'winB.'r; 

aoxnetlitng which did not tiefore exist, it is therefore to he used ia the celebration of the tOrd’e Shlij^are 
generally applied to t'ne original product ion- of the placed previous to oonsecration; They iRWhihdtahion 
Bdatwials out of which the visible world was oouiposed. in the early ohurches. Thenamels saSd 'to feflhrived 
There is but one nnderived and sell-existing cause bv from the practice in ancient conyta df linvlng a side- 
WhoM power and ageii w ail things were at first created, board or credenee-taWe, at whieh ihe cx^bi^toeie* and 
la a aecondary or subordinate sense, it is used to carvers (crcdeniicvii) were reqtoi’ed to tosto the wine* 
denote tboRe aubsequent operations of the Deity upon and meats before being preBented to the monardi, la 
matterbywhidi the whole system of nature and all case of poison. ■ 

the pid)?iiti.ve^i of things received their Ibyms, CanDisHWAM, are iho instrnment* 

qnahtles, and law*. In this secondary senso, God is or letters whidh an ambassador ok othM illplomatio 
ema to have created man out of the dust of the earth, minist** rtoeives tohin his own governweni, tp p^eseet 
Thereaesrehes of modem dlieupo Imye raised many to thst toWhiehheis sent. ftnd wludhdhfiae hM^iwen 
qaesidon* as to the Acchrat? of the aeconnt given by and dhow to what rank ci: minister ha-m tofepded to 
MeeeB,4n the beginning'Of Genesis, of the cwiatton-of belong. 'A sovereign has the right to detorpnoe thn 
tbewowtvnri'ftt least, of the comiuonlyvreoeiTed iotor- pi^icular eharoeter with which he ohooMs toinaeil 







bi«Ani»«t«r, end if h» i« Wiii«iiv«& at tbe fofeten court, 
it linwt I>i^ tbe qntjity nttnbutbd to hm an. bin ore- 
ddntMd«« ISenntttbeaAinnMndoenHitbiUTcobiioniticaimi 
tbeir eoBttats before b^g ndndtted to nls ttrst aa- 
dienoe 

Onaintf, Imt^, m Wti Me,^ ia one of tboae tarms 
vrlu^nm wiitt ttndotvtood, bnt olnob jt u dtflicoit seen 
“ m 

^dwbMBjB iMd t^gne^ and tb« borrcnltBr to get or 
noeato oroo^t. A part; wbo punbasns raoda on credit 
lIMW^gOa^urMtboooiainBua ofaomnehof tbeLanital 
m tbo awtai aa theae goods represent Cn.dit, then, 
M Mthibg bat a new distribution of Uio capital or 
s OMtMh . idwady in existoucc, and is adiaantsgeous m 
W ll|ir M tbo borrowers oan geneiall; emplor it lo 
Mttw OnTpoae tban the lenders Credits are inmi ions 
WMSB we; allow the idle, reckless, or iiupiondent, to 
•gOander the means ot the fru,!sl aud industrious, but, 
gMiatadi; speaking, these bear but a small proportion 
to tbo other class, where wealth is lent to pi reons «h i 
oanan^ploy it to better p irpose tban the lenders Ibo 
ratoof interest or premium paid by the borrower for the 
nao of the capital depends ou a s ariety of circumstanot s, 
a* the time and manner ol its rcpai ment, its sc uniy, 
the Mate of tlie money market. Ac (dtc iKiaaBbT ) 

OaiBll Foscibb, Ibrui'(fs/on( 9 >) sea(fr credit ou 
lands), IS an institution in I rauue, established by an 
edict of 2S(h hebmaiy, 18l>3, the object of which is to 
anppiy landed proprietors with the means of tarrjing 
ont nk^royemimts by granting them loans oi money 
on the secun^ oi tbcir lands, to be repaid by equal 
{nMaJtocnte, so as to extinguish the debt within a cir 
tain period On this principle certain sock lies hare 
been tormed in France, with the anthonti of the go 
yemment, subject to certain conditions, and endowed 
with oelnain privileges Iheir regulitions arc prt 
oisciy defined by law, and they are nut alluvied to ad 
Tiince to more tfaau half the value of the property 
pledged or bypothicated 

CusiT iNDOSiBirt., a(k)n doot' fie el' (1 r , mdns 
trial credit), is the name given to a comnieioiai so 
doty racently csiailisbid at Vans (ISUS), under the 
sanctiou of the eoyeinment, i ir the purpose f making 
adyancas for a limited pen >d, to persons ngage 1 m 
todustrial pursnita, on goods, shares, bills, b mds, &i , 
to the extent of two thuds ol their marketable value 
The liability ot the shareh Iders is limited to the 
amount of their Sliatis the capital is b),000,0U0 
Ikaoes, divided into l.tl.OQO shares ot 500 irancs each 

CBBSra, LeTTBHS OB ( SiC I BTIBII8 OB tUBlIlT ) 

CaABir Mobiiifb, Sociltb (tKhebxb bi, m the 
BUmeot asocuty estabhslied m Iranic mlfloi, upon 
the principle of limited liabihtj, un<Ier the sani ti in of 
the govemmeot Ihe capital wss iix<d at b>IHiO,O0O 
francs, divided into shares et nx) franca each Tin 
operaMoni ot thcsmiety are directed principally int > 
three fields —(1) lo aid the progress of puliiie works, 
and promote the deselopment ot national industry,— 
making railways, maimging gas companies and, in 
fact, Moomtilg a kind ot universal trading ass ei ill m 
(2) for the buying up ot the shares and bonds < t ex 
mung trading societies and companies, fir tbe>, uip se 
of eonsohdating th> m into one < immi n s oek, a 1 1 
(J) for the transartim ot genual I aiiki ig ai d 1 1 
kmmge operMu ns fbe lunds i r the carryii g out c f 
tbew diyeise operations are,—(1) tl e capital cl tl 
cpiPiMny, aud (i) tho deposits received irom tho 
aociety by tho pubht 

Cbbkb, kretd (hat nth, I believe), is a briei 
JCommat# of the articles ol faith Ih re aie van us 
dtom, W ohiet of which are the Apostles, Athana 
ciaa, and STicone ( Vs« the se artiob s ) 

CbBBFBB, kftep er ((eifhia) —'Witu thoeiicption 
ofthe yeM«nr"Cre8ted wren, the common eieipcr (f er 
tiiaj/amelUtf^) is probably the smallest b died itiitish 
Wrd whcnjfUUygrownUsweightisonJyhMidrmi8 Ihe 
lull is hooked, the logs Mender, and the toes and el ms 
vety long 1 he nest ol the eoinmoti creepei is built 
to a bole to ^ bai k of a tree, and is formed i xtoniall v 
«f hay and lined with feathers It is a constant j*si 
dent s» Britaan, bat, owung to its busjling h vbit an i 
ewlft movements, is coldom seen even in localities w hei e 
P abounds The wall oreepor (Cerikia mternna, luun ) i 
it a ufore rare turd is eyery otlgr part oi Europe save I 
fiyfi 


the Math, >b Spam and lUdy it hteommon,ai Men* 
to Brovenoe. and it may be «eea ereeruBg on tte outo 
waHeofSt FMera.atltoBie Xp catoor 1* » deev 

bluisbvgrey, the wicg-cotorfo and middle ^udldtotk^ 
black, those oearvet the body edmd with w4iu Tme 
bird chngc to the vertical faou or Walla i^ tocks, jtiat 
aa the common creeper attaOhee itself to m {wrpeaf 
dieularsurtooeot trees , 

Cbbmamoh, ire-mat‘ikun (lat etwaia, I hturfl), des 
notes the act of burning and is particularly Bpltoadtov 
tb< ancieut custom rl buining the dead 

Cbbuocxib, kre mo kmp (Gr fciewaa, X auspcsidj 
karpue, Iroit) ,in Bot, an init i lot tworcellod, two seeded 
iruit, with a dn mdeuisoeut pericarp The two cetlu or 
halves of wlugen it is c imposed are joined face to taco 
to a common axis called a (aipo/mote, irum which they 
sepsiate, when ripe, to auth an *xtent, that eachr«- 
mams suspend! d tij a vciy slender cord Fach haii iC 
termed a hemicarp or menemp, and the innci iacatbe 
lommtseuie Examples ot the oremnearp, as eboro 
dt hue) are only foiiiid iii tho b mbell{fti e By lundley 
the deliiiitioii oi ciemoearp is extended so as to include 
fruits < 1 a similar nature, but which have more than 
two cells 

CubMiT, or Obvm CUB, ira nel (Lat, er«N<r, a 
notch) —Ihe embrasures m battlemeiiU are so called 
1 ceauso tlicy rcsembU notefaca taken out of the paia* 
pet in Mil, a wall suiniountei by a batUement w 
said to be crenellated (hce Uattbbkkki ) in Her , 
creitelld is a term implj mg that the outhno of an ordi> 
uaty IB like that of the battlements ot a wall 

Cbboib, fie ale, is a cirruplion oi the Spanish. 
0 (ulh,u term win h was urigmally applied to all tho 
r|p°cendunt8 of Spnniat Is bom in imerioa and tho 
IVist Indus Ir wu, ultciwa''i3 applied to the do* 
cindants <1 otiir Furop<an« who were heuoedislui* 
cuifahcd as lieuoh Creohs, Uauish Cicoles, &e, Aa 
u w used, it IS nppliei to such aa have b eo born, 
w thill or ueai the tr< pi< , and it lucludes persour of 
all 1 lours, whieu 1 as le 1 to the commou idea that it 
in pin s ail admixture nioie oi lees oi African blood. 
In this ( inntrv it is enmm inlj applied to oue boro us 
biuth Aiueiica or ihe IVost Xiidies, of Furopean 
paiints 

{ uisouirBo, or Cbbs, kits tbeu' h, in Mos , a term 
cniployi d to Bigmly that the notes in the passage over 
wlucli it 18 lined sro to be gradual!} swilled Ibis 
contrivance must 1 e verv t ciiut, as we learn, frwn a 
p issage 111 Ticeio, that tho It mans practised it coati- 
niiillv Ihu svtll I although in one sense appli* 
lall to Ml music gmerallv numbered among tho 
m vt refine land dibeate il ite beauties, and lu this 
sense IS II VI r used units tic sentence or passage bo 
veil emphatjc 

( ai ssKi ftpcv eel (Fr iromttfte, s small cross), 
a gn it light s tup iiateu n ligl tho ise, or watch- 
t n< It alsi Ht,iiiiiis a tirib oi laiiip, vaiioUee of 
wl eh aie lepresenUd lu tho annexed liluatiatlOB. 






CBBSSISS. 

Cressets were originall} surmounted by a small erosii, 
trim which east m they derive their name, anditwws 
by (iTiyiiig about a firry cioss that armies were raised 
in Se otfancT during the c Ide n time Shakspearc soakcc 
use ot tho word in Henry IV — 

“ At »y nativity 

The front of heaven was full Oi fiery sparks^ 

Of biirnu g ereeeelt '* 

CaB8cywTiACEa>, leeAwn fe «>■*« e, in I^t., h« 
Cretienfm oi Calabash tree fatn , a nat oed of dico¬ 
tyledonous plants m the sub class Ceroil{/Ior<c, consiM- 
mg of small trees with ihe loilowing obanictera 
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XiKAvn iinpl8k(i|^«nHit«i (w«la*t«rad,'«i'ilbout «tlpdm; 

»DWi»ge«tof old biMinoyiwor 9teHw t 
tnirt'tM), «Btite «tt ftp*, ftftMPwwra# •putting jfregtt- 
hwyj boipbUb tomewhst bilabintet *tan>en» didyiin- 
Mibnii (twn long nod two cUo)Pt),«Uib» fifth of arndi. 
ntentaiy obikfiKKort oriury 'ono'ooitod, and autroanded 
by an Anwtlar diafe; frdit indebisoant, woody; aeeds 
largo and numcrona, without nlbnnon, otirolopod in a 
unip. I'ho order inolitdaa aboutSdapeoioa, wliioh hare 
bebn arrasi^ m 11 genera. iRioy are natirea eicl n- 
eirety of tropical regiona. The auh^aeid pnlp, the fruit 
of Cr»*eeHtia Ot^«tf, the ealaba«h-treo, ia eaten by the 
. neenoea in J^atnidca, and the hard abell ia uaed for 
hoMing Httnbr ol anuff, and for taany o^r purpoaea. 
The fruit of Paifmenttira edulit, anotlierplant of this 
Order, ia eaten % the Hexicaua, and that off. enri- 
ftra ia: fpraedily deeo^^^ by cattle in I’anaina. The 
'latferfriiit resenibles a candle in shape, and the plant 
is commonly catbid the candle-tree. 

GnksT, kre»( (Let. crisfa, a tuft or plnme for Ibo 
bclinet)i In Her., a portion of the armorial bearinga of 
a nobleman dr gentleman entitled to bear coat-armour 
that ia commonly used without the shield, being 
painted on the doors of carriages, and engrared on 
plate and signet-rings. In the days of chivalry the 
crest or cognizanee of the wearer was borne on the 
helmet. It WHS madu of leather or light wood, gilded 
and paintedi and n wreath of twisted silk was fastened 
round the lower part, where it was attnchcd to the 
helmet In modern times the crest is always drawn 
On a wreath composed of the prineipal metal and 
colour occurring in the bearer’s coat of arms, the coils 
being of metal and colour nUernately. Sometimes the 
crest rests on a cap of maintenance. Crests are sup¬ 
posed to have been introduced into England in the 
ISth oenturj’: they were then used as a moans of 
recognizing the bearer in a tournament. They were 
generally assumed at the pleasure of the wearer; but 
there are cases in which crests have been specially 
granted to families which bear then>; among which 
may be mentioned those of Drake and Hawkins, of 
Devonshire, the famous admirals of Queen Elizabeth; 
the former of whom bore a globe surmounted by a 
ship, to which a rope was attached, held by a hand, in 
commemoration of bis having circumnavigated the 
globe; and the latter a negro fettered with golden 
chains and manacles, for his achievements in the 
Spanish main. 

Ckkst Tifi!, in Arch., the name pven to tiles run¬ 
ning along the ridge of the roof of a building, and 
snrmounted with trefoils, or any other ornament, as a 
finish. They are chiefly nred in Gothic Hrehitecture. 

CkkTaceocs Systi'.m, li:re~lai'-»he-tu (Lat. erefa, 
chalk), in Gegl.,the name given to the last or upper¬ 
most of the seconda;^ formations. As developed in 
the South of England, it is oomposed of calcareous, 
argillaceous, and arenaceous rocks, the former pre¬ 
dominating in the upper, and the two latter in the 
lower portion of the system. The strata occurring in 
England liave been arranged into the following groups: 
—Zipper cAoib.—Generally soft white chalk, contain¬ 
ing nodules of flint and chert, in more or less regular 
layers. Xoaier cAaZfc.—Harder and less White than the 
upper, and generally with fewer flints. CkdlkntarK — 
A greyish earthy or yellowish marly chalk, sometimes 
inavrated. Upper .(rreensand.—Beds of siUcious sand, 
occasionally inanratod to chalky or cherty sandstone, 
of a green or greyish white, with nodules of chert. 
Oanlt .—A bluish tenacious clay, sometimes maidv, 
yvith indurated argillaceous concretions and layers of 
greensand. Lower oreansoMd.—Beds of green or fer¬ 
ruginous sands, witn layers of chert and indurated 
sandstones, local beds of gault, rocks of cherty or 
chalky limestono {Kentish rag), and fuller's earth. A 
more eomprehenawe olassifloation, derived from the 
study continental as well ns English strata, ia given 
below, with the estimated -thickness of each subdi- 
eisioat— 

. Upper Creiaoeoui Seriee, 

Maestrlcht:end Fstoe bods ... 

Wlntedralk with flints .. 

White chalk without flints ............ 

Chalk tnarli..... 

Uwer :CfcenBaBd... 

Okttit 

689 




100 feet 
6U0 

eoo 

loo 

100 

150 


Xower greensnact... 

c^y .......flO-:. 

Wealdea beds .. 


There is no place where all the above strata 
sent at once, and some ara very local and incenstitWl''' ' 
TheWealden beds, so called from their forming is I 
disMct hnojlll as tb* Weald of Ketttan^Sflsses.tiis* 
only recent^meen included in the cretaeepns eyatesa.'. 
They consist of sandstones arid shales, with h few bedh 
oflimeatone and ironstone, and, as developed*in lAta 
south-east of England, they seem to dccni^ the site 
of an ancient estuary which received the clay and mud 
of some gigantic river, whose waters occasionally bore 
down the spoils of land plants and land khimals. to be; 
entombed along with those of aquatic origin. iT^liSs 
of the whole cretaceous period was abuodsmi:, as tha 
known fossils within the British area represeni ^d 
plants, freidi-water aifd marine shells ana fialii iai|pi 
terrestrial and marine reptiles, abd species of evttry^ 
class of animal having hard parts capable of presmvhr : 
tioD, except birds and mammals; and even as rsigardi 
these, most geologists believe their absence to bC acci*.. 
dental, as both existed during the preceding peri^ 
though their fossil remains are Very rare., Thi mtsm 
important useful products of this system-sure <dta% 
flint, fnller'a earth, phosphatio itodmes, hUd -the sbr 
called "firestone rook." The two lattw gre cxten*: 
sively employed as mamires. ^ v - 

CnKTiNisiit, AreVtin-Mm, is idiocy arising 
perfect formation or development of th® wriitb iiiid . 
generally oocompanied with great bodily defiHtni^. - 
The name is of uncertain origin. Some derive it firoin 
Chretien (Fr., a Christian), because they were gent* 
rally rcg.ardcd as beings incapable of sinning, Sfid thiiS' 
were viewed with some kind of respect. Actorflitig 
to others, it is >om the Bomanccaor Orison crefinsb-a 
corruption of the Xatin ereaturu, a creature. These 
unfortunate beings arc chiefly to be met with ia::tl^ 
valleys of the Alps, particularly in the SwiM Cahtmis 
of Valais, Vand, Orisons. GIutus, Uri, and AaVgmi f \ 
buttheyare by no means confined to these patts,bsji)g> 
much more extensively spread than was at ptie thna 
supposed. Cretinism is often aeeompanied with goStro* 
(which see). There are various degrees of Cretins t 
some seem to bo sunt in intelligence below the levsi 
of many of the brutes; while others arc able to, 
aliout and attend to somo easy labour. TheCreMtt 
seldom attains more than feet in height. The 
cranium is deformed, and has a conical shape, tha 
forehead being thrown backwards, narrowedi and 
flattened, and the occiput being nearly on, a line with 
the neck. Their eyes are small, the nose broad and 
flat, the mouth large and open, wilh^hc tongue often 
protruded, and the whole oountenanbo is idiotiR, or 
expressive only of lascivionsnesB. The flesh is soft 
and flaccid; the skin wrinkled, yellowish, or pttle and 
cadaverous; the belly large and pendidous; the limbs 
crooked, short, distorted; and the gait imperfect and 
waddling. The cause of this infirmity is stiU matter 
of dispute among physicians. Some attributo it to thh 
nature of the water, l>y which an undue ampunt 
oslcareons matter is conveyed into the system; othera: 
to the stagnation of the atmosphere in the det^narrow 
valleys. There arc other causes that may possibly, 
exert an influence upon it; as the poor diet and Ifltbj, 
lazy, and intemperatehabitsof the people among whom 
it exists, together with the intermarriages among near v 
relatives. There can be no doubt that it is: in some ' 
measure hereditary, thongh all the children of a ftmily' 
are not affected by it. Many attempts have recently: 
been made to improve the condition of the Cfotin.Tim 
first thing to be done as soon as the disease insnifiests 
itself (for in many oasM it does not appear till some 
time after birth,—sometimes not before the sixth ov 
seventh year) is to remove the sufferer to a ptire braoing 
atmosphere. The treatment required is flmt to get tlm 
body into a healthy condition, by simple and nq^shiailf 
food, worm clothing, flrequent batbmg and friRtionOf 
skin; and gentle exercise. The development Mi Sto' 
mind will ndlow that of the body, but must beiii>i» 
very gradaslly. Dr. Guggenhiilil was'the first;thah, 
made any systematic attempt to edneate tho'&epbi 1 
He opened bis institillaon sn the Abendbgrg, fc tfci ': 
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oMttondf Beam, BvitMotoad, in 180; radeipea^t tha ^otuid, and tltere t)ia {r«ar ronnd. tbf 
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tiina aeraral o; 

ImTa liaen eBtaUiahadon fhe mntinant. 

CBBar, JfcfpM ^a cOQtraefiotd of Sex. rt’sod, or ereiA, a 
mimi), in Mar., this bornfiaii^ of Bailors belonging to .a 
Bfcip,;boat, or other Tesaat. In an English vessel of 
war the, entire drew are thtte arranged jn groups :— 
1. Warrant and anbordinaie of&ocrs; 2. chief petty 
offie6rs ;.dL worhit^ petty offioers of tie first class j 
4^ working petty offioeiB of the second class ; 5. com- 
BirdM»d8 ^Hbote lower in rank than the fourth class. 
linhipCs eoinpany or orew is also subdivided into se- 
. wnl zniiior groups,—the boatswain's crew, the guu- 
aer's eeew, the .sau-msker's crew, &o. 

Cninaasi!, (Ang.-6ax.), a game ploTod 

liy two peraons with a complete pack of fifty-two play- 
Ip^earas. It is divided into two classes, the five-card 
flna the six-card games. The five-card is the original 
jpBme, end affords the greatest scope for the exercise 
of aldU. The points are scored upon a board, and 
Mxty-one points constitute the game. All the kings, 
fttpens, knaves, and tens, count as ten each, and the 
nest of the cards according to their ordinary Value; 
t&at is, six for six, five for five, and so on. The points 
which XBckon for the game are fifteens, sequences, 
dashes, pairs, &c. Aftor dealing, the p)a.yer8 gather 
up their cards, and having taken out two each, place 
^etn, with their faces down, on the table. These four 
oards form the “ cHb," which becomes the properly of 
the dealer, under cetUdn conditions. Toints are scored 

two di^rent ways in cribbage,—^first in play, and 
second iii reckoning up the cards held. After the crib 
is put out, the pack is oiit by the non-dealer, and a card 
tamed up by the dealer. When this card is a knave, 
it it cslM “ two for his heels," and counts two to the 
dealer; ^nd a knave held in baud, of the same suit as 
the turu-up card, entitles the player to score one; it is 
oatled “ one for his aoh." Six-card cribbage is played 
ma Terrsimilar manner, but is inferior in science, to 
flve-card cribbage. When three parties play at the 
game, each plays on his own account; and when four 
^y, rides are generally chosen. (For rules, &c., see 
Bonn's handbook of Oamet.) 

I .Caicmr, ki%k’-et (Du. hreifcsi).—This well-known 
Btrie insect has been, and is stilt, a subject of much 
dstlaBum. ISotwithatanding that modern natural- 
jets have cleared up all myetery connected with the 
^efcet, if ever any existed but in the rude and un¬ 
taught mind, still, at the present day, there ia many 
« ,household in England any member of which would 
associate the chirping of the cricketw ith some fatality, 
and consider it an alarming omen. Tlmuks, however, 
to ihs variety of superstition, by many persons itiscon- 
sSdsi^ as a Sign of good lack, although with about as 
mooh reason as^n the former notion. , At any rale, 
it possesses the merit of being a less bamifni super¬ 
stition, and may, without much injury, remain, until a 
piirer and truer knowledge ritall dawn in the dark 
.oorners that are still untouched with the blaze of Ero- 
4 ^ess, The cause of the chirping noise made by the 
cricket, and which is so familiar to the fireside listepecij 
•daring the; cold wmter evenings, is simply the friction 
•Of the Wing-covers against each other. The hnnse- 
erioket is wout an inch in length, and the antenna 
ioitan il^f again as long as the whole Ijody. It is found 
4B varioas parts of Europe, more particularly in the 
«Mith. In Great Britain it is very abundant. Only in 
dhe winter months does the cricket take up its abode 
wrifh inaa, usually selecting rooms on the lower floor, 

' grimtqr aifecting the kitchen, where there is gene- 
^rijj|r*h lack of food lying about. Sometimes it selects 
and crevicos in which to hide, and often burrows 
0 Mta mortar, where, through the long evenings, it 
-^ditph uantifiuously. Its monotonous chant ia con- 
sMrised very rimhsing by Bomh by others, whose tern- 
penumMiM art of a nervous rtture, it is thought to be 
rtd irriiating.;:^^^ the summer, the cricket 
iikrt imdepartaire, hod an abode in the crorices 
fd'.gard^rw^ and sneh^p places, At this season it 
dori) art iiwget its meloi^j'iint it is said, in the fine 
■ ■ ' '^|(^ore pertinaciously. The 

this country, but is not 
rtding species. It is ex- 
piabita, avoids the society of 
dy kifalities; it burrows in 


anminer ovsnmgs, to cH 
4^d-criick«t is also 
smatfy ao oommon as 1 
Ms^bgly reserved iu,,k- 
matt,'prefers ho^d 


pr^a upon 

sedts. It is larger than the commoja apaoleg, and its 
chirp is much louder. Another isterastmg apeeiea ia 
the mole-erioket, whose habits nra veiy sinffalar, and 
greatly resemble those of the animal ;&pai wiildh it is 
iiamea. In its structure, too, there is, a rtmarkahle 
similarity. This insect is continualiy .engaged in ex¬ 
cavating galleries under the earth, some. PTWhich aw 
of cousiderablo dimeMsions. To enable »t to do this 
with perfection, its anterior limbs are eonnaoted into 





CBicinr. 

B pair of flat fossorial organs, which are in appearaiiee 
much like the haiui of the mole. In its burrowing 
processes, it does great injury to tbe roots of plants. 
With regard to its diet, little is positively known; add 
whether it lives on vegetable or animal food, isstiUa 
matter of uncerlainlv. By some autliorities, however, 
it is said to feed on both roots and insects. The female 
of this species prepares a large chamber wherein to lay 
her eggs, which arc said to be from two to four hundred 
in number. Until after the first moult. Die young re¬ 
main together, but then take their departure, and 
commence barrowing on their own account. The 
mulc-crickct is usually about two inches in lengtii, and 
is of a brown colour. The most extraordinary cricket 
ia that found in Sicily (Grt/lluemet/acephalin), nthich 
chirps Buflurieiitly loud, itis said, to be heard distanetlv 
at a mile distant ('). 

Ceioket (Sat. cri/ce, a stick), a wcU-kaown national 
Engli.sh game, played upon a level piece of tiirf, gene¬ 
rally about one or two acres in extent. In a full game 
of erjeket, thert are eleven players on each side; and 
two bats, a ball, and two sets of wickets, with bails, are 
required. There niu.vt also bo two umpires and two 
scorers. Altliougli on ordinary game is usually played 
with eleven on each side, there is no restriction us to 
numiiers; the partie.s may stipulate I'or eleven against 
twenty-two, twelve against twenty, &c. When a game 
is about to be jilayeditbc wickets or stumps are placed 
opposite to eneb other, three on either sjde, at a dia- 
taiicc of twenty-two yards. Each wicket is twenty- 
seven inches in height above ground, and the three fOp 
connected at the top by two loose bails, four inchea 
long each. Two lines are then drawn upon the gross 
at either end. The first is in o line vyitli the stumps, 
and is ottlled the "bowling-crease;” the other is pos 
raUel, four feet in front of tbe wicket, and is called (Jrt 
“popping-crcii.se.’’ Ilnviug chosen sides and tos^ 
for innings, the players on the side vriiich is ont.iakfi 
their places. The bowler places himself behind the 
wicket from which he inlenas to bowl, end the wicket- 
keeper directly behind the wicket opposite to him. 
The rest of the men on the outside are calledileldpl^ 
and consist of the long-stop, point, cover-point, 
slip, long-slip, middle-wicket, lottg-fiejd off, long-fleld 
on, and log. All being arranged in their plaoes, the 
players on the inside send out two batsmen, wihoi trim 
up their posts before each wicket,TeSpbetively. OuO ! 
of the umpires then colls " play i’' :riijd the,imwlrie . 
delivers tbe ball towarda the opposite batsman, Ms':/ 
object being eitlier to bitffao wickets or to bowl it M 
such a way that iho batriMri may play a chtrit. ttt 
cither of these cases the Striker is out.. But if tlid 
batsman can hit away the boll to snoh a distance thM 
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li« is feble to exohaniie {dtiooai intb tbe ojtpoluito p«t«> 
jASkylui BOONS one rao to his Bid*. Evarf tine m 
osobange of plaoeo Mihlf oeoum, s m* is ncoNd :to tho 
eidovho has the innings. ’Ihe dtUvery of osory ft»w 
halla gonstitoteB an ‘* tnve " when the bowhng is trons* 
ferred to the opposite wtoket, and aU the iteldera change 
tboir positioBs accordingly. When abatstnan is pnt out, 
anotli^ofthe playeN oahie mde takes his place, and 
so oni tai «ai ttie pl^rs but one are put out when 
thOBOwho h»w 'had their innings field ont and those 
wholis^e been fielding out take their innings. Each 
Side has two ihnines, and the party that nmkes the 
largest score wins the game. There are soTeral strin¬ 
gent lawS with regard to the bowling. If the bowler 
sendaa hall on the outside of the “ popping-oreaae ” 
at the opposite wicket, it is called a “ widfe ball," and 
scores one to the inside. The bowler must also dclirer 
the ball with one foot behind the “bowling-crease;’* 
the ball must bo bowled, and twit thrown or jerked, 
aad the bowler must not raise his band or arm aboro 
his shoulder iu delirering the ball, iln infraction of 
these rules constitutes a “ no ball,” which scores one 
to the inside. There are many other laws of cricket, 
witiob have lately been rorised. {See Tie Cricket-bat, 
ana Hov to XT»e if, —Baily Brothers, Cornhiil; 1S61; 

OiitheJiat; and I/illywhite's Gfuideto Cricketer*,) 
Though comparatively modern in its origin, cricket 
seems to have t^en the precedence of all other 
national games. Nearly every town, village, and 
school, possesses its cricket-ground; and cricketers 
are to be fonud in all classes of the community, from 
peers to peasants. Military authorities hold the game 
in such high estimation, that soldiers are encouraged 
to play at it in their leisure. No game lends more to 
the development of muscular strength and activity 
than cricket. Many professiounl men in England 
make their living by ploying matches. The Mairyle- 
bone and the Surrey clubs are the most inllnettiial, 
and the ‘‘Eleven of all England" and the “United 
Eleven” are the two finest crieket<lnbs in eristenoe. 
In ISSS, a number of cricketers went from England to 
America and played a number of matches, on account 
of a challenge which coma from the latter country; 
and in 1$60-G1, another body went to Australia, where 
they played many games. In both cases success at¬ 
tended the ericketei-a who come from the Old country. 

CaiMM, krime (hat. crimen, Fr. crime), is the viola¬ 
tion of a right when Cjonsidered in reference to tho evil i 
tendency of such vioudion ns regards the community 
at large, although it may be a civil injury if consi- 
dered in relation, to the damage which the party who 
is niado the snl'iject of it individually sustaius. The 
distinction of piiohe wrongs from private,— of crimet 
from civil injnrica, seems, upon examination, to con¬ 
sist in this,—that private wrongs, or civil injuries, are 
an infringement or privation of the civil rights which 
lielong to individuals, considered merely ns individuals. 
Public wrongs, or crimes, and mi-sdemcanoiirs, are a 
violation of the same rights, con.sidered in referenee to 
their effect on the community in its aggregate capa- 
ci^: and, thus understood, they oro classed either as 
feioniee or mUdemeanoure (which see), 

OBimirsi. Law. (See LawJ 

CniwoiUXA, kri-Moid'-e-a (Ur. krinon, lily; eulos, 
likeness), an extensive order of animals, chiefly fossil, 
belonging to the class Mchiuodermata, and so' named 
from their lily-like appearance. In existing seas, the 
orinoids aro reprosented by the Cowofahe, or feather- 
stars of our own shores, and hr tho rare and all 
but extinct Pentacrimtes of the West Indies. Tho 
eomatnla, though free-floating in its adult state, is 
af/taehed by a stalk to the sea-bottom when young; 
the Jforsispi/e, a fossil form, appears also to have 
been free in its mature state; but every other 
orinoid was provided with a long, slender, many- 
Joi^ed stem, oy which it was fixed, dnring life, to the 
roid TW cb'araoteristics of tho order, which is of 
vutt guologioal interest, are well exemplified in the 
Peftasrinue. Tliis animal may be described as a stalked 
eamotula. The stallc, which is composed of caloareous 
jjOkate or OBsieles artionlated to each other by radiated 
siirfacns, supports a vasiform reoepfcadle or cup formed 
five o^areoilt plates, ana in _thiB reoeptacle the 
^gestiN and other viscN»ri(, are utnated. The upper 
yyurt 6f the reeeptaete is OovCNd by a plated integn- 
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aanpf^ in wUch them is an apertnre fug iho suantk- 
Eswr "ftc' h^ of th» ottp tfcesed tstt 
nnSli^ furnished with articulated fesdera or pEitus. 
capwle at oxpansion and oontractioa, for fim enspMlNS 
.of prey. The principal fossil fanuhes are desor£bsRd 
onner the head of EnoitiMiTii. 

CxiKoiiiii'n, krin'-o-leen (Lat. erimis, hair), a stiff 
fabric formerly made of horse-hair, and used in order' 
to distend female apparel. The teion originated 
among the Parieian milliners, and at first was oolw ‘ 
applied to this particular Idnd of hair-clotli; but it m 
now applied to every kind of hoop by which women’* 
dresses are expanded. The hoop or crinoline, as now 
generally worn, is made of various materials;* such 
08 cane, whalebone, steel wire, &c. Some are made 
of veiw eitonsiye sise, reaching a eircamferenee of 
even five yards. The hoop came into fas^'On about 
IS.’id, and has remained in vogue ever since. 
habit of wearing hoops is not new, as they formed Au 
article of attire in the reign of Eliaabeth: th^ were:; 
then called fardinqales. They went out of fashiott iu 
James I.'s reign; but came in again in ini, and re¬ 
mained in fashion till tho reign of George IV. They • 
were then only worn by (he courtiers; tbmr use had 
been given up in private life. The king abolished their 
use ill court at last by royal command. 

Csisis, kri'-sis (Gr. krino, Idecide),ii>Hed., din>ote* 
tho decisive period or event of a cUseaae,—a sndden 
and considerable change of any kind, occurring in the 
course of its progress, and producing an fnfloehee‘ 
upon its character. Among ancient physicians, it wa* 
applied to that tendency which fevers were snpposed:^ ' 
topossess, of undergoing a sodden change at partietliar: 
periods of thoir progress. Hence there were what'' 
were called erimciU days,—certain days in the progress 
of an acute disease oh which a sudden chshge, either : 
favourable or unfavourable, would take pla®e. The r 
seventh, fourteenth, and twentieth Or twenty-first days, 
were regarded a" eminently critical. Little impQitanco 
is now attached by medical men to,critical days, 

CaiinMUM, krith’-m»m, in Bot., a gen. oi ombeSli- 
ferons plants. ThespeciesC.nxtWtimuffi tB the saim- 
phire, which is commonly used as an ingredient temixed 
pickles. It is found growing on the seashore, aniS/ 
occasionally on old walls. 

CamciSM, krit'-e-sism, has been defined to be “thw 
art of judging w'ith propriety conoerning any Object oie 
combination of objects.” In a less extended sense, it 
is the application of the principles of taste to msit*s« 
connected with literature and the flue arts. The ob* 
jeet which it proposes is to distinguish what is beauti> 
ful and what is faulty in every performanoe; from 
particular instances to ascend to general prineiples, 
and so to form rules or conclusions concerning, the 
spvcrsl kinds of beauty in works of genius. It lays 
down those forms or ideas which answer to our'con¬ 
ception of the bcautifnl, and points $at, by refoiMee 
to tliese, the excellencies or defecta of indiridnat 
works. Tho rules of criticism are not formed by any 
induction d priori,—^tbat is, they are not formed by a 
train of abstract reasoning iudependent of facts and, 
bservations. Criticism is an art founded wlwll^ da 
iperionce, founded on the observation of such wapr 
ties as have been found to please mankind most gene¬ 
rally. finch observations, taking their rise at first 
from feeling and experience, were found upon mtainJ* 
nation to be so consonant to reason and the priiioiple* 
of human nature, as to pass into established miles, ae4 
to bo applied for judging of the exceUency of smy 
perform auce. In a still more limited sense, criticisiBi 
i.s applied to •a particular branch of literature. _ To* 
this branch belong essays or articles in magasinc^, 
reviews, &e., upon partienUr books, pointing owktbeir 
varions merits and dofoota. 

CniTUjuj!, or Cnmc, krif-eeP, kritt-ik, in Ehih, is » 
term adopted from the Gormans, and is applied toth* 
science of the pure faculty of reason, or the inves^^ 
tioB of that which reason is able to know or efreM 
independently of experience. It is applied to tl» 
philosophical system of Kant, from his r^mis wori: 
entitled tlie “ Kritik der reinen Vernanft (Criticism 
of Eure Eoason). (See Kauxtaw EninoimrHT.) 

Gbockm, broP-et (Er. crockeG.iu Goth. ANh., bb 
omamentel projection on the edges of the Bues w 
pinnacles, canopies, spires, Ac., eonMsting cnlmty eg 

• : . *. 





jM» 4 a 'Wd koote of .and ocpsioai^ of luii* 

mala. ThcT woro amaS and inaigniflcaiit wlioa ^Miy 
worn find inttoducad; but tl>^ b«cam« lafnr dbd 
beldMf in l2tB Dacaontted and f erpendlculax jSSngli^ 
•Mea. 

•Caodomv VtXtiV, ireV-^dOe {BK lirohatiloi}, 
order Of the Banrian order of rrattiee. The 
‘tail la fiaffened at tha sidea: there are fire anterior 
'Oadfintr^alorio^ three innw ones 

tmfy ^ eaeh foot are armed with claws; all the toes 
lure membranes. There is a 

«ia({^ fOtr Of ifmi&ted teeth in each jaw; and the 
teadisf, ia fie^y. flat, and attached very nearly up to 
Tilie 'eaKca, which led to the ancient belief that the 
iadei^de Wna without a tongue. The back and tail are 
.eoTelDad wi& large and strong square scales, elevated 
into a ridge oh their middle. There is a deeply dou- 
■Idonlated crest on the tail, at the base of which the 
■Orest beoomes double. The scales or the belly are 
abated, delicate, end smooth. The nostrils are opened 
'atthe ehd of the mnr.zle by two small crescent-shaped 
elite; closed by small valves, and lead, by a long and 
attatght canal pierced in tho palatine and sphenoidal 
bOael, to the bottom of tho back part of the mouth. 




.rtofiteiw^' 

i.watnfaedge. 
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At the lower jaw is prolonged behind the skull, the 
s^per jaw has the appearance of mobility, but it only 
XBOyes in concert -wnh the ■whole of the bead. The 
exteinal car is shut at will by two fleshy lips. The eye 
haa three lids. Uuder the throat are two small glan¬ 
dular oriflees, whence issue a musky secretion. Like 
ghC rest of the Laeerts, crocodiles are oviparous. 
^pBcir e^s are deposited iu tho sand or mud on the 
banks <M'the rivers they frequent; and the young, 
when hatched, immediately proceed to the water. 
The egg of the crocodile is not much larger than that 
of the goose; isfit it is very much harder, and its form 
more oblong. As is the case with many ncwly-horu 
cruatures, the head of the young crocodile seems nion- 
atrousiy large as compared with the rest of its body. 
*T!he toying of the eggs,” says M. Eicord, “takes 


{dace in April, and tbenumber amounts to from twenty 
to twen^rfive, more or less, laud at many times. The 
Ifemale depoeits them in the sand with little care, and 
scarcely covers them. 1 have met with them in the 
bme Which the masons have loft on the banks of the 
jidver- -'M I have reckoned right, the young ones come 
forth on the fortieth day, when the weather is not too 
Cflld, At their birth they are live or six inches in 
. length. They are hafehed alone; and, ns they can do 
' ’ te^hottt nou^ while coming out of the egg, the 

jfem^e .ih in no hurry to bring it to them. She leads 
ihtehtel^witrdB the water and into the mud, and die- 
gorghl for: them half-digested iood. The male takes no 
'^•ecanntiof them.’' In crocodiles the number of teeth 
dew hot ve^ with age, us in other animals, the teeth 
bgiBg. hetiOwed at tne base in such a manner as to 
Servefor the case or sheath of the germ of the tooth 
destined to re^ace it. The teeth aro numerous, large, 
had Of nnequal length, Cnvicr says that the crocomle 
Cannot ewmlow While in the water, but that it first 
drowns rite- some nook imder 
water, where ltia allowed, to putrefy before it is eaten. 
Tide if denied by oorlaiu modern travellers and natn- 
»dhtte,bat.n>any fobablo knthoritiea quote instanoesin 

■ 


fhyohr of Chvier'c dpinioo. 
hteefi^ flsbvbnt it derirw * ( 
nance by lying in wtot in thi 


and banling into ttm water aowll qiuidrvq>Mth»t 
may come to drink. They bore tteOikUledin Itopor 
SgWt esceedingtoirty feet in lehglih. Tte eotodr, sdheit 
fuU grown, is blackish-brown abtoe aady^kydtbtemte 
beneath: the Upper parts of toe togs end the iddes We 
varied with deep yellow, and parte Of toe body bear:a 
green tinge. Ko living specimen of thie fiuhSy is 
ibnnd in Europe, nor has any at present beWi dlsho- 
vered in Australia. Africa is the native coahtry cf 'the 
crocodile, and it is also fonnd in Madagasimr. The 
crocodiles are generally considered as forming auhtural 
passage from the saurians to tbecheloniaas, to thq lost 
genera of which, in certain points oftoetr conformation 
and habits, they nearly approximate. The Occc<K/df» 
are divided into two great families,—the croCoiiilea 
proper, which aro distributed iu the Old and STew 
world, and the alligators, which are pecniias to 
America. 

Cbocus, kfo’-km (Gr, irokot), in Bot., a gen. Of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord, Irida^em. Brom the 
species C. eer»K* and vemioolpr numerons varieties 
have been produced by cultivation, which are of (p^t 
value in the flower-garden, on account of the early 
appearance and remarkable brilliancy of their flowers. 
C. taiita is the saffron crocus, the karcom of the Bible. 
The dried stigmas of this plant, with the top of the 
style, constitute hay-$offron, or, when pressed together, 
cake'tuffron. Tho latter is seldom met with m the 
shops, the product sold for it being simply Uie pressed 
florets of the safllower. (See CaBrnauus.) Baffron 
is much used as a flavouring agent on the continent 
and in the East. In Britain, it is principally employed 
as a colouring agent in pharmacy, and medicinally ia 
certain nervous affections, and as an emmenagogue. 

Cbomckcii. (S«e Celtic ARCHtTKOTURB.) 

Crop, Icrop (Ang.-Sax.), a term applied to the qnan- 
tity of corn, roots, grass, &o., crown on a piece of laud 
at one time. The order in which diSerent crops are 
made to succeed each other was not made a subject of 
scientific research till the middle of last century. 

Ckosieb, fero'-rftur (from tho toot — 

of cross), the crook or pastoral staft’ 
of a bishop, tho emblem of pastoral 
authority and care. Strictly speak- 
itig, the crosier is a staff surmoun^ 
by a cross, although it is gonenfilv 
confounded with the pastoral staff, 

■which is made in the form of a crook. 

The use of crosiers is very ancient. 

Tho Byzantine crosier had at the top llji 

eithcr’a cross or a knob, with curved 

serpents on both sides. When the 

bishops pronounce solemn benedic- la I* 

tion, they take this emblem into Kl 

their hands. These Stares wero some- Kl 

times barely curled, and sometimes , 

werehighly ornamented and enriched 

with costly jewels. One of tho most aH Tft 

costly crosiers remaining in England 

is that of William of Wykeham, of Kfl 

silver gilt, richly enomeried. It is Wf 

exhibited to visitors in the chapel of B j 

Kew College, in Oxford, to the so- ■ I 

oiety of which the bishop presented ff i 

it iu 140t. Another fine crosier is * 

that of Bishop Fox, preservewl at 

Ciwpus Christi College, Oxford. CBOSte^ , 

Cross, krot (I,at. eras:), a common tosiromenA bf 
capital puuisbmeut among the aucients. It was siada 
of two pieces of wood, crossed cither at right angtos «? 
otherwise, on which the bodies of the malcfaotora weed 
fastened, and left exposed till death pnt an end to tocir 
suUevinga. After the erucifixioni' of Obnist, iba cross , 
beuaine the emblem oi the Christian relig^. Oan* 
stantine, believing that he had gained his viotoiTdVde 
Haxentius through the sign of the crowi, causecrtheni 
to be set up in public places and noon pupMc hc^ifigS; 
The cross, as an emoiom, however, was id use lonw 
before the Christian ego, and had msAy^ m^ 
and religions propertiel attached to It. iv 
Spaniards arrived in Sogto ■Amarito, they wCi* Mtoit 
nished to find that the nativet osed toe dtote'^ 
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Qyotto, Vtotoyij9i_I_Of OOP 


W%ip»w symbol to to<rfr t«mpl«s. to the Oltns. 

te»B ^spmtsistion, bosTOvsp, too oross peoMao s# em* 
Hem of too telimoB. f he hufRo cross oroif too eiatronoe 
to toe ohsBcel of » ehtiroh was calloa the Eood, or 
HolvBMd, and bcoamo an ohjert of senorahon The 
rood ffM often elaboratOlT ornomented Croasw are 
sifranoiia formas to the Xiatia oioMt the honzo&tal 
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tar croBSos the perpendicular near the lop, while, in 
toe Clreck cross, wlinh ip similar to toe cross ol Sf 
C»porfre, toe liorirontal crosaea toe perpendicular in 
the centre In the cioas of St Andrew, the two liars 
cross each other diagonally After the union of St ot- 
Jnnd «ith 'EnRland, the cross ot St Oeorqe and that of 
St Andrew were Wended,forming the union lack The 
Malti 80 cross is raerelv the Greek rrosB, witn an orna 
snental expsnnon of the ends Monumental ciossea 
were often raised nlber to mark a boundary or the 
rotranoo to a sanctuary Mniir striking remains of 
these crosses are to be found in Groit Britain and 
Ireland Monumental crosses were creeled by Fd- 
w ard I on the plat c« where tho body oi Qin en Eleanor 
rested while being borne to Imiial at ‘Weatminster 
The crosses ol ( haring, Clieapside, and Waltham, 
belongd to these Ihe two forint r have disappeircd, 
but the latter still remains Maiket or town crosses 
were ciignialN elands Irom which the wolesiastiea 
preached St Fanl a crons was one of tho most famous 
oftlieao It was situated neai tho piesent Bill of fit 
Faul a Cathedral, and was e nentiallj a place ol pitaeU 
ing for the town It was, iii its latler days, in the turm 
of a plain pulpit, made of wood, and was aurmounted 
bj a Maltoao cross Bound it were arranged seats for 
the audience It was displeasing to tho Puritans, and 
was demolished by order of the parliament It early 
erery old ton n in England has either a tow n cross c r 
the remaine ol one 

Csosa, VicTonu, a reward winch may be granted 
to a poldier of niij rank to inaik any act o( lulour It 
was lirst inatitiited in IS G, at tin eonclnsion of the 
Cnmeun war It la in (ho fonn of a Mnliesi cross, 
and IB composed of metal taken from the Bnssian gans 
capture 1 lit Rebaatopol In the cenlienf the ciosa is 
the Toya! < Town suruionnU d by a lion, and on a aeroll 
below Is tho legend, “ For Valour ” On the clasp 
two branches ol laurel are repreaented, and (he cross 
hangs from it supported by tho h Iter V Tho rilibon 
worn by soldiers is led, and that worn liy sailors bine 
Faeh recipient oi the I lotoria cioss rcieives a p> innni 
of £10 per annum 

OxoasBTni,, lr»' hil {Toxta curt ti o^> a) —The range 
of toe crossbill eitends irom the noi th of 1 iiropc as 
far as Greenland The most ainguliirebiiii ctcn-tic oi 
this bird 18 its beak, tho upper andlowir niandiblea 
lieing equally euiyed, hot ked, and the elongated pc iiits 
crossing each other Builuu siieal s of this pr culiai iti 
tas an error and deieot oi nature, whu h eh uth enough 
chows that he was totally nnacqiinintcd with tho bud s 
nature Its iaiourite food is the it uit ol tU* pine, and 
of the effleaey oi the crossed mandibles m sp’itting and 
ontrooting the kernels from nuts there run be no doubt 
•* The lieak oi liie crossbill la altogether unique in 
Cnrra j the mandiWes do noi he upon each other with 
their lateral edges m oppoaition, as m other birds, but 
citrye to the right and to the left, and always in oppo> 
Mte directions to each other In some specimens the 
upper mandible is turned to tho right, the lower man¬ 
dible curred to the left, in others the position of tho 
mandiblea is reversed to their direction In the spe¬ 
cimen I erammed the upper mandible our ed down¬ 
wards, and to the left, the lyider portion turned up¬ 
wards. add to toe right When bolding the head of this 
bird in my fingers, 1 found 1 could bring tho point of the 
ttudci uaiidiblo in a hoe underneath and touching toe 


pfinnt of the upper, but no# beyond it towards too left 
md(i«*hilc on its own tide the point pasMdWiitodMC 
to a dialauoe of tlrree-eightbs of an indh, Tlia i^pcc 
mandible has a limited degree of motion on tow era- 
Dium, the superior maxilh^ and nasal booos being 
united to the frontal by a flexible bony Jantoia."--' 
(Yarrell ) The chief colour of the crossbill's ptuinago 
18 ashy-grey, with a greenish tinge on tho upper pf^* 
while the lower parts are yellowish green. Its txB ta 
bom-oolour, its length about six inches Thm » too 
plumage of the adult bird, after the first moult, how¬ 
ever, and until the bird is a year old, all its upper and 
lower parts are of a tarnish<'d red, more or less tinged 
with green and yellow, while toe lower coverU of too 
tail are white, with a brown spot in the oontre. 

Cboss Buns, a small spiced oako, lUMhed With a 
cross, and specially prepared for Good Friday, Tho 
hot-cross-bnn is the most popular symbol of the Boman 
Oalhohc lehgien in Fnglanu that the Beformabou has 
left, they are supposed to represent the eiUogiW, or 
consecrated loaves, given away as alms to those who, 
from any impediment, could not receive the host. 
They were maned wilh a cross nmilar to that on toe 
Good Friday bun 

CaoTAiiiaiA, h‘o-t/1 lm'~re-S (Gr lerotulon, oaelnnet j 
on at count of tho rattling of the seeds in their inflated 
]ioda, when shaken), iii Bot, a gen of plants belonging 
to the nat oid jjfguminans, sub-ord PapdiowMem. 
(’ jiinrea, au Indian plant, furnishes a coarse fibre, 
cvlled tun, >urm thunum, iaaq, or Bengal hemp, which 
18 often unifounded with vunnte, thetihre of the Mthew 
cannahnus C. tenmfoha, another Indian species, u 
the source of the Jubhulpore hemp 

Ckotaips {S'e Rattlx sjtakb ) 

Ceaicavt.lroteh'-el (Fr cioclst),the third principal 
note in music It is eimal in duration to ludf a muum, 
or the fourth of a semUireve 

CaOTOK, kro'-toH (6i kroton, the dog-tidt, in rofer* 
(Doe to the resemblance of the seeib to that vermin), 
111 Bot ,agen of plants belongingb toenat.ord.Jknhcr- 
Itaeeie The seeds if tho species C Tioftam, and probably 
also those of C Pin ana, constitute the croton, ptiigliura 
teerla, of the niatena medica They yield, by expres¬ 
sion, an oil calUd iroten od, which, m doses of Wm 
one to three miaims, is a powerful drastic catharfie, 
and, when applu d externally, ei is as a rnbefaoient 
and (uiintci iiritant Ibe seeds are used without 
preparation, in India, as purgative pills C Shttfetta 
and Caacanlln, natives of the Bahama islands and 
damaica, jifld the aromatic tome bark commonly 
known as ease irtllaot eleulkerta bark C pseudo Cktita 
yields the quilled eopalehe bark of Pereira, and 0 stebe- 
resutit the eorlgeepalehi barkot the sameanthor. In 
their medicinal propeities the copslchc harks resemble 
c act ar lla The arnmutio bark known as Malambo baric 
IB the produce of C Malambo It iliextensively used 
in Columbia as a remedy in diarrlima and as a ym>mi- 
fiign, also exttrnally, in tho form of an alcoholia 
tiueture, in rheumatism 

Cbopv, kroep (Ing -Kor ), in Med , is an acute in¬ 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the laiynx, but 
tiequintlv oalending nisi to the trachea and bronchial 
tubes This disease la not mentioned by medieal 
writers before tho middle of last century, and it is the 
opinion of manv that it did not exist prior to that time. 
It IB a disease that is very prevalent and fatal among 
infants It IS usually preceded (ly the s>mptoms of a 
common cold, wil h hoarseness and a harsn congli, pam 
in the head, fevei, and swelbng and redness in the 
back of the throat, but it may make its appearance 
Buddi Illy daring the night, in the midst oi apparent 
health In a short time the respiration bcoomesmoisy 
and difficult, accompauted by a crowing sound dniing 
inspiration, the face is red end swollaii, the eyes snt- 
fused, the head thrown back, and everything indicates 
the great sufferings of toe patient In extieuie cases, 
as the diseoso advances, the brealhwg becomes rooro 
difHcult, the cough more suffocating, the voic stifled, 
and the oounlenaiice hvid, and gradual insensibility or 
conyulsions at length close the scene The fatal issue 
ollen lakes pluee in thirty hours and even loss, oat 
most frequentlv it happens about the end of the second 
day, though it has sometimes been known to run on t® 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth day T he disease la mon 
common betw ein the iii at and tenth year, and larmi' 
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Orow 


OGOBra aftor the age ^ piahltr^, tlu^wh occaaionBlk 
ia tck'M.inet''*nth-. j'Xt la 'isoa^eotiM 
i)t «)dld dwip aeaeons aw mlmtemsii lo 

ao tapid ana ;&tal a diaeMev wodtoal adviee ought to 
be'isWadiatety obtWted. Bleediiw, exscpt by leooheai 
J* aot now genennUy apuroirod of by nieilwal ineui 
aome reoammend ean^tca «nd puvgativea; others 
epiuin <tod oalbnael. . IVsaw bathing, or apoupng with 
warai Water, ahould bo had recourae to, os well as 
thefnhalathib of a watery vapour. 

©BOW.iOoiOKm, OrCaaaiOJf, ire (Soi.crctroe) (Cor- 
et» Gienia^.-^hiB comnion British bird is, perhaps, as 
Well Iesowo, end eb the same time as little liked, as any 
fsaitheved ereatnre, The farmer hates him for bis 
appetite; the rural inhabitants hate him bceause so 
deeei^iarmer; and, on aocountof his sombre attire, 
;W»aw Votes, and- carrion propensities, those un- 
oonneeted with the agrieultural interest are seldom 
a^UMcmlsh aboot the fate of a crow, nor -apt to regard 
ma'bght but a jnsUy-ptniiehedoriniinalthewide-sjireaii 
ajtd gibbeted carcass of poor eorrug set out, as in a 
pea-field, as a warning to its rebets. toly it happens 
tlW fhe crow is gifted with an extraormnary amount 
of ^intelligence, he would, ere this, have been banished 
from the face of the land. The carrion crow is spread 
over the Old and New continents, and feeds, like the 
ravens, on any sort of animal offal, or, when this is not 
attainable, on woi-ms, moles, mice, caterpillars, grubs, 
beetles, &o. In the winter it associates with the rooks, 
and may be seen with them busily Itiniing over the 
earth in search of food. The neat, like that of the 
root, is constructed at the summit of u tree of slender 
branches, matted with day and horsedoug. The hen 
lays fonr or five eggs of'a palish green, sometimes 
blurred and spotted with a darker colour. 'Iliey lay 
but once in the year, utiIcss (he young or the eggs be 
destroyed by accident. It is said that the, crow may ' 
bo domestitwted, and taught to speak as distiiictiy as 
the raven. “The carrion crow will feed voraciously 
on ripe cherries; and in the autumn ho will be seen lii 
the walnut-trees, carrying off from time to time a few 
of the nuts. With tlio exception of these two petty 
•cts of depredation, he does very little injury to man 
dutingnine or ten months of the year; and if in this 
period he is to be called over the coals for otcasionaily 
tbrotUing an unprotected leveret or a stray partridge, 
be may fairly meet the accusation by a set-off in Ida 
noopunt of miUions of noxious insects destroyed by 
trim, However, in the spring of the year, whan he has 
.» nest full of young ones to provide for, and when 
these young begin to give him broad hints that 
tbmr stomaebs would like something of n more solid 
nad substantial nature than mere worms and outerjdl- 
lars, his attontiou to game is enough to alarm the 
etonteat-hearted squire or henwife. These personages 
baveiong awom aWeternal enmity to him, and he uow, 
in bis turn, visits, to their sorrow, the rising hopes of 
the manor with ominous aspect; and he assaults the 
broods of the duek-poud in revenge, as it were, for the 
xna&y attempts both squire and henwife have made to 
rob andstrangte him,"— ( Waterton .) The hooded crow 
fCbmt* C?o?f«fa:) is rather smaller than the preceding, 
Witlk black head, throat, wiugs, and tail. Its name is 
derived from the contrasted black head and grey body. 
It iemmre ferocious than the carrion crow, and has 
been known to pick out the eyes of lambs, and even of 
hbifsas helplessly hampered iu bogs. In certain parts 
t of tlte Faroe Islands it is no uncommon thing for these 
'biedk to atoemble m great force, say a tltousund in 
: :B@*hbOi!fc»nd. while the rest appear to sit wrappx'd in 
prowundest attention, one or another will llutter 
hia WBjga aod caw" at a tremendous rate. When he 
IqM; ddk^,i|Kl^ber b^ns; and so the meeting continues 
for BO. Then they break tip, and it is not 

wbeeM^Mkl,'^ find one or two birds left beltind dead. 
Tbe^S^piwwve a belief that these meetings refer to 
tbe boitaviour of some of the flock, and tliat 

they, if ibuad guilty, are executed on the spot. The 
AlpitHS erow-),or ohoeard (jPurr?ioeorax ul^nua), has 
^e,t!oinpreisMd arched and sloped beak of the black¬ 
bird j but ito nostrils are covered with feathcra like 
thoseof the: Orowy to which it has been annexed.. It 
builds in the nlefta df rOcks of the highermountain.s, 
deteending iaLbomenSe fioeks to the valleys. Th e nut- 
eracker crpi^Nb''A)tbDtigh not a trne crow, allied to the 


Crown 


family in several partimitang It te itot nsooipnti^&.i^ 
many parts of HTurope, bnt swtely 
Fennaat remarks, that the sperimm) Jrofn Wbiab.^ 
deseription was taken wm' the only oa«Vthat faebigi 
ever heard of that was shot in the takee lungdosim : 

Cbowbebbt. (ISee EMrkmxcajB.) 

Caowar, krovm (Lat. rorotto), an ornament plaetfd 
upon the head, denoting regal or iniperild dignity. 
Crowns were originally garlands formed of leaves, aBtl 
in thatfonn have been used by almost every aatilM. , 
The regal crown first originated in the diadem, whteb 
was a fillet fastened round tho nead and tied behhid. 
It is represented in the statues of Jupiter, the Btolo-' 
mies, and the kings of Syria. Kings were, bowevri', 
generally diatinguiihed by a fillet of a different colour 
from that u.suatly worn. It was mostly in the form of 
a golden band, Which, in time, began to form the basis 
of raised ornamental work, studded with costly jewels. 
The crown was used by the ancient Greeks as an emr 
blem of office, as au ornament for victors at public 
games, and as a mark of distinction for citirens who had 
specially served their country. Amongst the Homans 
the crown was still more generally used. The corona 
filmidimialh was the crown most highly priaed. Itwas 
bestowed by an army or beleaguered garrison on the 
general who rcsmied them. It was made of leaves or 
wild flowers gathered on the spot. The civie crowD» 
composed of oak-leaves and acorns, was thecrown next 
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in esteem. It was nestowed upon any soldier who 
saved tlw life of a Homan citizen in buttle. The man 
who gained it was etititled to many privileges. The 
mural crown, made of gold and surmounted with 
turrets or battlements, was bestowed upon the soldier 
who tirits<nded the ramparts of a besieged city. The 
carp Ml vallarin was bestowed on the person who first 
tttuunted the raiiipart or entered the camp of an 
enemy ; and the. curona naealii was bestowed on him 
who first boarded an enemy’s shijp. Both the mural 
and civio crowns are used at the present time in 
heraldry. The triumphal crown was of three kinds, 
and was bestowed upon generals who had obtained A,, 
triumph. Several otiier crowns of different forms were 
worn by the liomans. Among these may be mentioned 
the sacerdotal crown, sometimes made of gold, some- 
times of oars of corn, and somelimea of olive-leaves. 
It was worn by the priest and bystanders during a 
sacrifice. The funeral or sepulchral crown was placed 
upon the head of the dead, lu Greece these crowns 
were UBUnlly made of parsley.*- The convivial orbwa 
was a wreath of flowers worn on festive occasions. The 
nuptial crown was a wreath of verbena plucked by the- 
bride and wont by her. The natal crown was a chapltrt 
^ng over the door of a chamber where a child wee 
born.— (B</. Hmith's Dictionary.) The crown is a 
term often used in Great Britain in order to desimate; 
the state; as, crown ministers, crown lands, &o. In an 
ecclesiastical sense, the term crown is used to denoto 
the clerical tonsure of the Koman Catholics. :(9«:: 
ToNStTKE.) The crown ctf Great Britain (1) is a emdek 
of gold, surmounted alternately with four crosses and 
four fieiirs-do-llB. Four arch-diodems, esrtebed vHtb 
pearte, arisefi^m those, imd oloie under a moimd env. 
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sinea with k fitau flir<a« is al»o 

«&nied«^diaiaaniu, sii|)|iibi^^ rnbies, pewis, St,o, 
Tltt crown* wdfB T>y prince* tnjd noblemen we culled; 
'■* cotoneta; thnloftboprtaee ofWalee (2) iscompoecdof 
abftck or fillet of gold 5 four croMee prttteea are placed 
roimd t^ ed^ between the same uumber offieurs-de- 
&. * From the two centre crosses a bent oroli extends, 
snrmOBnted by a mound and cross. The coronet of a 
d^e (8) is a wrcle of goldj ricbiy chased, having on the 
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•dgo eight strawbei^.leavea ; that of a marquis, (4) a 
circle set rouud with four strawberry-leaves, and as 
many ijearla interposed on pyramidal points. In an 
earl's coronet (5) them are eight pearls, set on pyra¬ 
midal points, and eight strawberry-leaves, whiob are 
lower than the pcaris; that of a viscount (6) is sur¬ 
rounded with pearls only, the number b<»ing unlimited: 
a baron’s coronet (7) has only six pearls, all at equal 
distances. A.I1 the coronets of the British nobility, ns 
at present worn, surround caps of crimson velvet, 
turned up with ermine. Viscounts and barons had 
no cpronets allowed them until after Queen Blir.abeth's 
reigp- The coronet of the kiugs-at-arms is a plain lillet 
of gold with sixteen leaves, half of wldcdi alleriiately 
are higher than tho others. Miserere mei Deus is the 
motto on the baud. 

CBOWif Lxvbb, the lands, esf.ste3, or other real pro¬ 
perty lielonging to the ferown or sovereign. The crown 
lands of Eiighind arc now contracted within narrow 
bounds, having been granted away at various timi;s to 
aubjects, 'William III. so impoverished the crown 
pjoperty in this way, that an act vms passed by which} 
It waadoereed that all grants of crown lauds for more 
than thirty-one years are void. 

OaowH'-poBT, fcroieii-poaifi, in Build., the name given 
to tlic vertical truss or post that rises from thehori- 
aonttel tie-beam of two rafters to tho point in which 
the rafters meek It is alsofielled a KiHg-post. This 
ihrmation is also found ill what is called a Idag-post 

sarUtion, m whioU tli^ , vertical timbers between the 
Joists at the top and bottom of the partition are 
atrengthened by struts aianting like rafters which bear 
fiflS 
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OAthMower ..comers of :!'■ 

dutoa oenliral vertical Mng.f ost sear the ttip of Ik* ' 
pavtitidn. In this case the crown-post tie* the iUMi* '! 
aontal joiits of the partitiem, and afforda % tteMisof 
snimort to the centre of the floor above. 

Cbown-wobe, 4T<KC»'-«urj;, in Mil., the name fiivw i 
to outworks of a peculiar form, aomewbat retemwoiS; 
the general outline of a crown, situated bsyonfl - J 
principal works of any fortified place. They am**''; 
formerly called horn-works, consUting of two oatt» ‘ 
verging Banks, cormcoted at the en'tb nearest -tiai* ' 
country by a rampart with are-entering angle in tbo 
centre, the whole work being like the letter M in fonau 
The most common form now adopted by milita^ «»*• 
pneers for a crown-work is that of a front cousist^ 
of tw o of the faces of a regular polygonal fortificatiaa,. 
such IIS surrounds a citadel, or, in other word*, afhro* 
jectingbastion in the ceutreof the work, withia dimix ; 
bastion on either side, connected with it by eurtahw 
inclined to each other at a certain angle. This fronit 
is connected with the main works by long fiimks from 
tiie salient angles of the demi-bastions, oonversiimae ; 
they iipprortch the works: the wholeissurrounde^ri^ 
a ditcli which joins the main ditch. Somethuea 'ia- 
ravelin is constructed to defend the curtain of the ! 
weakest face of a lortiBeation, and strengtlieiiedhT* 
siuTomiding crown-work. The beat example of this 
kind of work is the double croyn-work at Met*, e«»« 
ciited by Cormoiitaiugue. - 

CnozornoKA, kro-eo-fo'-ra, in Bot., a gen. of plimto: ■ 
belonging to the nat. ord. M tpimrbiacece, and COiitaw« 
ing one remarkable specie,s, numely, O. liHcttarios * 
native of the south of Prunee. This yields, by cjpre^ 
sion, a green juice, wliich is converted, by the coin. i. 
bitied action of amuiutiiu and tho air, into the purplish 
dye called t<o-«,vo/o. 

CiiuciBT,B, kru'-se-ll (Ital. crociuofo)1« Chem., : 
crucilih's are vessels made of some material oapaide 
of resisting a high temperature. Used by chotoiat* 
and metallurgists for fusing meta.Is or ehemioal i 
compounds. Aecordingto the material to be melted 
and the heat required for fusion, they are mitdis 
of platinum, iron, plumbago, porcelain, clay, or 
lime. Those made of hard relraotory clay, Bubh 
as the Cornish or Heaaiau oraeiblcs, are most , 
usually employed. They will stand a very high heat 
without melting. Plumbago crucibles servo a doubl* 
purpose, acting not only as vessels, but as reducing 
agents. Platinum crucibles are used in opera¬ 
tions where a el«y crueilile would be acted on by th* 
fluxes employed. Where a very high temperature 
is required, us, for instance, iu melting platimun, a 
lime crucible is used. Lately, Messrs. Johnson «md 
Malthey have introduced crnciblea made of an alloy of 
platinum and iridium, which have Ihany advantage* 
over those made of platinum only. (For ap account 
of tho mauufacturo of plumbago crucibles, ac« Pxvvk 
BACO.) 

CjlCCIPEBiE, or BBASSICACKiB, ifc(*!i-a^t-«-r« (Lat. 
ertix, cross; fera, I bear), in Bot., the Cfruciferous or 
Cabbage lam., a mit. Ord. of dioot}’ledonous plants in 
tho sub-class Tkidamijtorw, having the following well- 
marked characters i-l-Tho leaves are altemate, and 
wilhunt BtipulcK. The flowers are usually arranged in 
racemes, are generally without bradts, and mostly 
yellow or white, seldom purple, sometimes o mixture 
of these coloure. The sepals are four in uumberj-r 
deciduous, imbricate, or valvato. The petals are idso 
four,- hypogynons, cnAiiate, alternate with thusepals, 
and deciduous. The stamens are tetradynambus (ais 
in number, four of which are long and twc',iAprt)- 
The thalamus is furnished with green glands placed 
between the stamens and tho ovary. Tho ovary i* ' 
superior, one-celled, or usually two-oclled, in cop^- 
queuee of two [larietal placentas meeting in the ipuidla 
and forming o spurious dissepiment or partitmn. 
Stigmas two, situated opposite the pmoeiitas. Tlio ' 
fruit, which is termed a siliqua or eUictila, js oms.' 
celled, or spuriously two-cellcd, ond one- or many- 

seeded. The seeds ore stalked, and have no aabumem 
Tho order is one of the most natural known; »ud >■ 
eminently European. There are IflS generm 'COBsiOT- 
ing of about 1,800 species, wldch are principallyh«f* 
bnecous planta. If ordinary care bw observeu,. tUpy 
are not likely to ho confounded with planta of «njr 
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«Uier orcler awaopt Caffuridaeem, Tbe oroii^eriitaa 
flcntm sntiy, bow dlstiiiftiifihclr from 

tkoso. '^ tbd. latter or^er b^ -thoir ebimens, Wbieh, 
d^onigb Alwsjn tetredjneiiio'M^ we ReVer reised above 
ibe ooroSa a{io»:»leh|^biin^tludeimie or stall!:. The 
gaoeral properties of the CmH/»ra ere almost as dob - 
iite as the botamesl oharsoters. The possession of 
BhtiSowImtie end etimlaht properties, eombined with 
•B SOtKl flayour, maf be said to constitute a nniyersal 
obwaoter. The putigoncy of orociferous plants de¬ 
pends on a yolatile oil composed of carhon, hydroReu, 

. BitCogsiK, Oxyfien, and sulphur. An oil expressed from 
cme of the most important produota. ^one 
tha pfaiats of the order, with one or two doubtful 
OXeeptsoBB, are poisonous; many of them are esculent 
wegMables. The dieapreeahle odour emitted by them 
plrsii decaying is attributed to the sulpiitirand nitro- 

§ m which they contain. {See Baassics, Cksuiii!, 

JkBftnwiCK, SiKAPIS.) 

' OawctFlilOJf, kru-te~Jix'-ehiin (Lat. crux, a cross, 
aAdj*acio, I make), was one of the must ancient modes 
of inflicting the punishment of death. At first, ]iro- 
bahly, it was inflicted by merely lastening the victim 
to a tree and leaving him thus to perish of want, or to 
be devoured by wild beasts. Afterwards crosses, or 
cross pieces of wood, in various forms, came to be used. 
The usual forma of cross were that resembling the 
letter x. commonly called the St. Andrew’s cross; 
that in the form of the letter Ti consisting of an up¬ 
right piece of timber with a transverse piece on the 
top; and the let-in cross,in which the transverse piece 
of timber was let into the upright, but at some dis¬ 
tance from the top, somewhat iu this form t. The 
cross was used as an instrument of punishment by 
almost all the nations of antiquity,— the Greeks,' 
Botnans, Carthaginians, Jews, {fj^ians, I'ersians, &c. | 
Its use was abolished throughout the Iloraan world by | 
Constantrae, out of respect to tbo feelings of the I 
Christians, and since that time it has gone out of use. I 
Among theOarthaginlaus, crucillxion was inflicted on! 
all ranks of individuals, but among the Uomans it was! 
oonfined to slaves and the vilest malefactors. Among i 
the latter the culprit was scourged prior to eruci- j 
flxibn, and was also forced to carry his cross to the ; 
place of execution. The BuUercr was tisually attached , 
to the cross by means of nails driven through his hands : 
and thet, but sometimes he was fastened with ropes, i 
In oifler to hasten death, the legs were frequently 
broken, or the body pierced with a spear or other sharp j 
iiistrttment, otherwise the suti'ercr often lived for days 
VpoD tho cross. 

CBCELTr TO ANIlIXt.8. (See AsiM.ilH. Cbcultt to.) 
CshBAOES, kru-saids'(Lat. crux, a cross), in the 
bistoi^ of Europe, is the name given to certain re¬ 
ligions wars earned on for the space of two centuries, 
between the Christian nations of the West atid the 
Hohummedans, for the possession of Palestine. They 
received their name from the Christians engagod in 
them baVirig adopted the sign of the cross. As long 
hs the caliphs of Bagdad and their successors, the 
Eatimitea of Egypt, were in possession of the Holy 
Iiand, the Christians had full liberty to visit the sacred 
places; but after the conquest of Batestine by the 
Turks, the pilgrims were subjected to cruel treatment, 
and Europe was. iilled with their complaints Atlength, 
■^tar of Amiens, known as Beter the Hermit, who 
bad visited tbo Holy Land and witnessed the cruelties 
perpetrated by tbo Turks, set out on a pilgrimage 
wiXMlgb Europe, everywhere iiiflamiDg the miuds of 
. fbe pW^o with accounts of^hat be had seen, and 
prodpeing the most eitrsordiuary excitement. Tho 
Ppptlft^Crban II., was not slow in taking advantage of 
tliw Btate of things, and, in 1095, summoned two 
oouip^; at which the war was agreed upon, and the 
Ifitb'i^'August, lOfld, was fixed for tho departure of 
fheanuy.' The first army consisted of about 40,000 
usen. eb^y Erenchmen, Hormans, Dutch, Gerimins, 
atidlliaiians, but totaily undisciplined. They marched 
thtrougb fian^iy and Servia, where many of them 
perisnra, and the rest were totally defeated and 
abttOStannibfiBted by the Turks, at Niorea, in Bithynia. 
It tras succeeded, however, by a well-disciplined army 
of ibOnt fiOthflOO BtroBg, comprising many of the 
BObSlity and: the best soldiers in Europe, under the 
•ommaudOf Godfrey of BouiltOUi duke of Lorraine. 
696 
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They marched into Asia end took lTiciea« and anic*^ 
wards Antioch and Bdeese: At tsfigtii, mi.lbe IflOi 
of July, 1090( after e si^ Of eibcht six Wen 
obtained poBsession of JerasSlem, and Godfrey-w 
Bouillon was chosen king. For nesrity half a cemwy 
the conquerors not only maintaiDed Jbmr poiati<m»but. 
greatly extended their territories, tiU ll4dk when thS.: 
city of Edessa was taken by the emir of W(wiit«: A. -; 
second crusade was preached by St. Hemnrd, abbotuC 
ClairvBux, and two immense armies, cStimattA ; 
gelher at upwards of a million of men, were raised, 
under the command of Conrad III., emperor Of Gar- 
many, and Louis VII., king of Frauoe. Through the 
treachery, however, of the Greek emperor, Juamtel 
Coinnenus, this vast army was all but destroyed by 
the Turks, and, aBeran unsuccessful attempt to reduce 
Damasous, the residue had to make their way hack to 
ISurope. The news of the cwture of Jerusal^ by 
Saladin (1187), and tho fall of the Christian kiugdom 
of Balestine, brought about the Third Crusade. The 
leaders of this new expedition were EredoriCk Barbav 
rossa, emperor of Germany, Bhilip Augustus, king of 
liVunce, and Richard Camr-de-Lion, king of England. 
Barbarossa drat took tho field in 1189, anddefeateii 
the sultan atleonium; but, in approaching Syria, ho 
was seised with a fever, and died in 1199. Eichard 
and Bhilip arrived in Syria some months later with a 
great army, and were joined by the army of Barba¬ 
rossa. Alter a ieiigtheued siege they obtained posses¬ 
sion of the city of Acre; but Bhilip soon Kfterward.s 
returned to France, and Richard concluded a peaeo 
with Saludin, in terms of which tho Christians of the 
\l'cBt were to be allowed to make pilgrimages to Jeru¬ 
salem without molest iitiou. The Fourth Crusade was 
intended, like the others, for the conquest of tlie Holy 
Land; hot, instead of that, it directed its eifoirts 
against the Greek empire. Assenibling »t Venice ia 
lUO;!, the doge of that city induced them to take the 
town of Zara, in Diilmatia, and afterwards they took, 
up the cause of Alexius, whoso father, Isuao Angelos, 
had been driven from the Greek throne by his own 
brother. They took Constantinople, and, after ele? 
vatiiig to tiie throne several princes successively, they 
at. length elevsted to it their own chief, Baldwin, count 
ofBlanders, giving him a fourth part of tbo empire, 
ami dividing tin* rest among themselves. He and his 
j successors held the empire of the East for upwards 
I of half a century. The Fifth. Crusade commenced by 
1 tho jnaroli of a l«)dy ol' treopa, under the cuniinaiid of 
Andrew II. of Htingarv, against tho Turks, in Ifll?. 
After a series of 8ueeei.,4ea iu Balestine and Egypt, Uiey 
sulfcred a severe reverse before Cairo, and were 
obliged to sue for leave to return home in 1221. Five 
years later. I.-ederick 11. of Germany put himself at 
the head of a considerable army, and set out for tho 
conquest of the Holy Land. The expedition was suc¬ 
cessful, and Frederlok, after receiving fi-()ra the siiltau 
posreasiou of Jerusalem, and being crowned king, 
roturued home in 1229. Jerusalem and Balestine 
having again fallen into the hands of the Turks in 1224, 
the Sixth Crusade was undertaken by Louis IX. of 
France iu 1219. Ho marched into Egypt, tookDaii)i> 
etta; hut was afterwards defeated, tho greater part 
of his army cut off, and himself taken prisoner, H# 
obtained his liberty and that of his followers on agree¬ 
ing to pay a heavy ransom, and then retarued homo. 
Louis, liovverer, did not give up the idea of recontfuers 
ing the Holy Land, and a few years later he originated 
the Seventh and lost Crusade against the Hcfiy Land, 
lie died at Tunis, on his way to Balestine, and tho 
comrouiid of tho expedition devolved upon Edward, 
prince of England, afterwards Edward L He marehed 
into Balestine, took the town of Nazareth, but effected 
I nothing further of consequence, and Soon after returned 
[ home. Acre and a few other towns Still romsined to 
the Christians, and were defended for some tiioo bw 
tho Templars and other imlitBxr kmghts; hot at length 
Acre capitulated in 1291, and the other tmvns sOofi 
after followed its example. How far Hie crussdM bavs 
been of advantage or otherwise to the subsequent 
progress of Enropc, is a question which has given riito 
to much disenssion. They were undoubtedly earried 
on at an enormons expense of bnman life, and, in the 
end, produced no material result, while,-during:^isSr< 
eontinuaneo, they necessarily retarded all.progreaaiii. 
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tbtttfmoeAd pnnnitg of the art* or iaimufactUFM; but, 
on 'Hio other oaod, we believe that the/ here ••■woleed 
»moet beAeSeial iaflnepoo opott the cirubtetion of 
Surope, The various uetiolis of Boropo were united 
toeewer in one common oanse, and taught to know 
and a/mpaibise with each other} they were brought 
into oonteot with two new ciTilwatiotis,—the Greek and 
the SaraceniOi each more advanced and refined than 
their own; and oommereial enterprise received from 
thecrosadea ite first and its greatest etimulns. 

Causes, AcoAPastiA pkiiIiA, krxw^-ka M-ka-dni'- 
f»«-o rf«i'.id (Ital., the academy of the bran or chaff), 
was the name of one of the earliest, and one of the most 
celehrated of tbo societies of modern Europe. It was 
foun&d at ^reneo in lf.83, chiefly through the exer¬ 
tions of the poet Antonio Francesco Grassini, and was 
so oalieil from its chief object being to sift or purify 
the national language. The great work of the academy 
was the “ Vocamflario degU Accademici delta Crusca" 
(or Dictionary of the Italian Language), which was first 
published at Venice in Ifiia, and has since gone 
through numerous editions, being still regarded as the 
standard authority on the Italian language. This 
sooietv has recently been incorporated with two other 
societies, under the name of the Eoysl Fiorentiue 
Academy. 

CrUBt oV tbr Earth. (See Georoot.) 

CllUSTlffEA, jb-jis-tai'-sAs.i* (Let. crasto, a hard shell), 
a class of articulated animals whose external covering 
is less solid than that of the majority of testaceous 
mollueca, but much firmer aud harder than the skin of 
the naked niollusca. This tegumentHry skeleton may 
be regarded as a kind of epidermis, for lieoeath it is 
found a membrane like the true skin of higher animals. 
At certain times this solid envelope detaches ilwelf and 
falls off', as the epidermis of reptiles separates itself 
from their bodies. With the crawfish this shell-shed¬ 
ding, or eectyth, as it is called, is preceded by a few 
days' sickness and fasting, and at that time the cara¬ 
pace, or upper shell, becomes loosener! from the coriiim 
to which it IS attached. The oorium begins Ibrthwith 
to secrete a new shell, whioh, at first soft iind mem- 
hranous, becomes gradually harder and bnrdcr, and is 
at last oalcareons. When all coimeetion is broken oil’, 
the animal sets about freeing itself of the incumbrance. 
It rubs its legs one against the other, and finally throws 
itself upon its back, and in that situation begins to 
swell out and shake itself, till it tears the membrnne 
that attaches the esrapnee to the abdomen. The 
greatest dilliiHilty occurs in freeing the extremities, 
nor could thev he extricated at all, did not the old shell 
split iongitudinaily. The entire process is completed 
in half a.n hour; bat it takes from twenty hours to three 
days for the oo.nversion of the soft and membranous 
integuments into a firm case similar to that lately 
abandoned. While this fran.vrormatioiiis taking place., 
the muscles of the animal are fiaccid, and the flesh 
altogether unfit to be oaten. An exception to this 
rule, however, would seem to occur in the ease of the 
iaiid crab ; for, according to all that has been written 
on the subject, the latter animal is never so deiicidus 
M during the moulting period. 

CRTrr, kripi (Gr. kniplein, to conceal), a low 
chamber under n chorch or cathedr-sl, with a vaulted 
roof, the groined arches oi which spring from short but 
massive coluinns. Bometimes the crypt extends under 
the entire church, at at Canterbury cathedral; but 
they are generally of much smaller dimensions. Divine 
aeriice was formerly perlormod in them, and they 
were also ns«d as places of burial. 

CfiYEToaRAPHT. (See Secret WHiTinfO.) 

C*TS*AiiPiKE Lbhs, krit'-iumne (Lut, erpsfalius, a 
crystal; («»»), in Anat., is the lens of the eye, a lentil 
form pellucid substance, inclosed in a membranous 
capsule, aud situated in a depression in the anterior 
part of tho vitreous humour. (S«« Eve.) 

Cax'STAtwzATiow, kris-tuUH-gai'-slim, in Chem., 
erystallisation may be defined as the spontaneous 
Bsaumption ot weli-definod geometrical forms by bo¬ 
dies in passing firom the fluid or aeriform state to Gie 
si&d eonditiou. Bodies not capable of assumingtlie 
• crystalline form are termed amm'phons or colloid; those 
which form cry Blais, otystalUnd. When a substance 
•rysiallixes in two distiuM forms, which cannot be 
dkrired from the wme original, it is said to be dintor- 
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^Selphur, for instanoa, will etyutsBiss. in ^od*: :' 
t^udirh or piasmstio: ciystals-, Bomis sabstmess 
eren tfimor^iu. Sulphate of niekd eryktsfilkeA 
right Thombio, prisms, square-based octahedn; isod?^ 
oblique rhombic prisms, acoording to the tempeimniie?' 
at the time of evaporation. Bodiaa cryatalliaing in' 
similar forms are called tsos>«sp«ic. The altana andki 
fluorspar; carbon, gold, copper, and their compouni^} : 
the potaseium compounds orehlorinei iodine, limine, : 
and fluorine, form iaomorpAoue gronps. Ciysti^satum 
maybe effected in several ways,—by evavioration, by 
sttldimation, by fusion, or by'sloW electricid laotion. 
It sometimes happens that precipitates are throvm 
down in a orystalline form; thus, when tartiuic aeid is. 
added to a solution of potash, the tartrate of potash' 
fails down in minute crystals. Crystallisation by. evapo¬ 
ration is effected either by allowing a hot saturated splur 
tion of the salt to cool gradually or by spootanepus.eva¬ 
poration. In the former case the masses of ciystsdswe 
small and oonfnsed. Where single perfect crystals ash 
required, the method of crystai-t'eediDg invented by 
Lctdanc must be resorted to. A small but peifcfit 
crystal is first obtained by one of the methods . itieiie' 
tioned, and placed in a cold concentrated but nOt satu-' 
rated solution of the substenee in question/ aftee 
which the crystal is turned reguiarly twice .every dar,' 
taking care to expose a fresh surface each time until 
the crystal has reached the desired size. As the solu* : 
tion becomes weaker, it should bo replaoed by a £re»h 
quantity of the original strength. Great care must be¬ 
taken not to use a saturated solution, otherwise {Vesh : 
crystals will i'orm in the vessel and on the orl^nid ' 
cry.stal. A glass plate may be used to lay the crystal 
on in Uie solntion, and a pair of horn Or box-wood 
tweezers are better than the fingers for turning it, ’ By 
these ineans crystals of enormous size may he made;’ 
The solution should, as ranch as possible, be kept ab 
the same temperature, and the crystal should be turned 
very regularly. Crystallization by fusion is resorted 
to in the case of metals and other insoluble substances,: 
The metal or other Dody is melteu in a ladle or .erik->. 
cibte, aud allowed to cool until the top crust is ablid; 
it is then pierced with an iron rod, and the raOlted 
substance not yet solidified is allowed to runbut. Eino.. 
masses of cry-stals of bismuth and sulphur may be 
obtained in this wny. Many salts do not appear to bol 
capable of crystallizing without holding a certain por- 
tion of water in combination, termed water of crystal- 
lizatioii. Thus ordinary carbonate of soda has ten 
equivalents of water united with it. Some crystals 
part with this water very easily, losing their crystaUino 
form and falling to powder merely by exposure to tbo 
atmosphere. Such salts arc culled c#Zor«»c<Bf, in oon- 
tracUstmetiou to those which absorb water from the 
atmosphere, which are termed deliquespeitt. Many 
salts have the property of crystallizing without water 
of crystallization ; others, again, crystallize in difi'erent 
forms, according to the number of equivalents of wnter 
they contain. Biborate of soda, or borax, for instance, 
crykalKzes in prisms or octahedra, aocording as it 
contains ten or five atoms of water of erystaUization, 
The forms which crystals assume are also infiaencefi 
by the purity of the solution from which they are 
crystallized; for inetance, iodide of potassiam assumes 
a prismatic form when crystallized from a neutral 
solution, but if from one containing carbonate of 
potash, the resulting crystals are ciibicul. As to the 
force causing crystallization we as yet know but little ; 
all we know nt present is, that electricity and light 
both accelerate crystallizutiou. If a weak voltaic cur¬ 
rent be passed through a solution of silica, it witlgra- 
dually crystallize round the wires ; and it i^mpbar 
be exposed to the light, crystals will form thicker on 
the most illuminated side. 

CnYSTAELoaaAmv, (Lat. cr.v«tol- 

Ihs, a crystal; Gr. .^ipSs, wriliiig).—Aitboiigh the ' 
forms of crystals appear to be infinite, yet, upon care' . 
fully considering their axes, angles, faces, and edgesi 
tliey are found to fall into six weil-defined groups, 
which are distinguished from each other by the relative 
; positions and lengths of their axes. These six groups 
i are again eubdivided into divisions aceording, to tha 
arrangement oFtheir planes with respect to their axe*. 
IThe eubject of crystallography is a very diffimilt ona, 

I and only to be learnt Jiy means of an extensiva series 
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<dF or modols. tl witl tberofora b« lieeMaap' to 
treat the aaatter aamewbat Ooreorily, ref<^in 2 the 
’•Mdent' to eereral.^etaadard '-wOriaiitiioa. the luhjeoti j 
Ibe 8ixoryBt^niee^tamam««itktDeii«re:~t. Jt«^u2ar j 
ill whieh the Kxee are eqsal and rootaugnlar. i 
eube, octahedron, and rhombic dodecahedron are 
the ^prinoipa} membera of this sfetem. 2. Square prU- \ 
Mile, it, ^Moh tiro of the axes onljr are e^ual, all 
three'htibg reetangoler. 3. Sigktprkfnatic, in which 
aB-ihe'axes are unequal, and aU reclangulsr. It may { 
|ieihaps aaaiat the memory if it is borne in mind that 
IB each of the above eystoius the w'hole of the axes are 
reetaneular, while in the following: three the axes are 
to ineUned to each other. 4. Mhomhohedral, in which 
the three axes are equal but not rect anijular. 5. 
HHHgpe priematic, one axis rectangular to two, but all 
Wsequal. 3. DoMe oblique, in winch all the axes are 
iB^nali and none rectangular. The forms belongini; 
to mSwent systems shade olT f^adually into each 
iMher. Thus, the cube, by being sUghtiy increased on 
one its faces, becomes a square |>ri8m; and the 
rqoare prism, by having one of its sides slightly en- 
larged, becomes a right prism. Many forms are de¬ 
ified from each other by having slices removed from 
tbsir angles or edges. Thus <hc octahedrou may he 
modified into a cube by haring its angles gradually 
Bhoed away, and into the rhombic dodectihedron by 
baling its edges treated in the same manner. A few 
taraips or potatoes and a sharp Unite will afford the 
student much infonnation in this way. Thus alum, 
which t^stalliaes as an octahedron, is often found 
crystallized with its edges or angle.s sliced away, and 
iqiproaching the form of one or other of the forms 
mentioned. (See also Isohokthism and ToI/Tmob- 
msM.) The best boolra to consult on this subject are 
Bsna's Iffaeralo/Ty and Nicol’s Mweralo/ij/. There is 
idso a short but excellent account of the subject in 
Odling's Chemistry, part 1. 

Cpbh, hubc (ilr, kuboa, a die), in Geom,, is a 
Bldid bmly terminated by six square equal faces, and 
aecDpying among bodies a place analogous to that of 
the square among surfaces. It is also uallcd the he.Xfl- 
hodron, by reason of its possessing six sides. One of 
the most celebrated problems in the history of geome¬ 
trical science is the duplication of the cube, i.e. the 
MBStTUctiun of a cube which slmil have, twice the 
volume of a given cube. In the tivue of 1‘lato, it was 
• constant subject of controversy with geometers, 
who, Imwever, failed to solve the xiroblem, because the 
straight line and circle, which were the only lines 
Bdmined into their calculations, arc not sullicient for 
thecubation of solids. 

Otrnx Rool is a number or quantity which, if multi- 
jiSed into itself, and then again by the product, pro- 
dncei the cube; or, when twice multiplied into itself, 
fWodnees the number or iiuantity of which it is Du 
acHct. Thus 5 is the cube root of l'f5, because 
«x5=25x 5-125. 

Gubbua, (Arab, cuic.io^), in Bot., a gcu, 

«f plouts belonging to the nat. ord. d'ipt rrti-e/,-. Tae 
BpwriM G. ^etiiab's, a native of Java and Prince of 
Wliles' Taland, yields the berries called enbebs, which 
Pitt exteusively employed in medicine for their peculiar 
qptiwer of arresting excessive discharges from the 
wrethra. Cubebs resemble black pepper, but may be 
diiltioguished by the network of raised veins on their 
Mrface, also by the short stalks which they posaess. 

• CuDltBS, (Ace OUiiEUi.) 

GlfBiT,; tu'-bit {hat. cuhUut), a measure of length 
enidoyed by the ancients, and more especially by the 
Himrews. It was originally the distance from the 
elliOjir to the lip of the middle finger. According to 
sc»tie authorities, there were two cubits iu use liy the 
:^*Wg,-r-th« sacred and the common euliit. The former 
jiriis'iwehfy-one long and the latter eighteen 

inehei. Calniet, however, states his belief that the 
sbeond.wt shorter wibit, was not introduced until after 
ihe(^bylomuti captivity. Hence Bzekiers precaution 
(Biek. xl. ,fi} in apeakiug of the cubit as o cubit and 
■ faend'brciadth. The exact length of tho cubit is not 
Ididvvn ; it has been stated to bo 1 foot j)'688 inches, 
•fid » fiafldrbreadth b'fiSli iuchc.s, in ths tables of 
meaanre affixed to eevCral versions of the luthorized 
Bible. 

Circxise-siroei,. (iSWe Btfttftso-STOOi..j 
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OucKOO, fcoifc'-oofjint. 

frw <ja»cr«»),~13iis biM, wldcli deriifit its wfiedfedfr 
tbe p^ulior sound of its fiots, is Wfdtdy dtSms^ 
ft is found in India and in AmCa> bdo tnigRdsi fiortli* 
ward in sammer, even to Xspland and: 

It makes its appearance auioagst us ia Ai^U,: aj)a 4h|s 
appears again by abont the middle of AthKOSt. It 
would seem that love is a passion that oooupies vegy 
little of the cuckoo’s consideration. There ii no pdr* 
ing or continued attachment between the male and 
female, and the latter generally, if not alwam lays her 
eggs in the nest of some othw snudier bird, leaving 
their hatching and future maintriianoe to fate- Tw 
gratitude of the foster child is of a piece with its 
parent’s heartlesanesa. Mr. Selby asserti thaV viheB 
hatched, the young cuckoo 
ha» between its shoulders 
a dep.''esBion in which it 
lodges any burden it wishes 
to carry to the edge, of tho 
nest for ejectment; that, 

at the expiration of twelve YrjHHMHft#' / 

days, the hollow is filled / ( 

up, and that, should the V/gSmBBL 

proper occupants of tho • V 

un.st ctianco to remain till 'Xsi sBbBI^ 

then, the young cuckoo no 

more molests them. The 

hedge-sparrow, the pied 

wagtail, and the yellow- ' 

baiiimer, are the birds ' < 

commonly selected by the 

cuckoo for inipo-sition. ' 

III tho early pan of the ct'CKOO. 

summer of 1823, a cuckoo, having previcmaly turned 
out the eggs from n water wagtail’s nest, whidi 
was built in a small hole in a garden-wall atArbnry 
(tho seat of Kraneis Ivewdcaate, ICsq.), deposited her 
own egg in their place. VViieu the egg was batohe^ 
the young intruder was fed by the water wagtnils till 
he became too bulky for Ids confined and narrow quar¬ 
ters, and in a fidgety, fit Icil to the ground. In this 

C rcdicameiit he wa.sfonnd Viy tho gardener, who picked 
im lip and put him into a wire cage, which was placed 
on the top of a wall not far from the place of his birth. 
Instead, however, of its foster parent the wagtail coming 
to feed it, there appeared at its prison-bars a friendly 
hedge-sparrow, who, day afte.r day and at very fre- 
qiicut.intorvals, continned to bring it food, until it Was 
well fledged and big enough to be set at liberty. Bishop 
Stanley relates an instance of an unfledged cuekoo 
being placed ip the sumo cage with a young Ihrutdr. 
The cuckoo was either too idle or unable to feed itself; 
so the good-natured tlinish kindly performed tho ope¬ 
ration f .r idle. <,>ne day a tempting w'orm was offored at 
the wires, and gt once the thrn.sli wont to it. Whether 
its original intention was to give it to its patient con 
never be kiion n; if so, however, tho sleek plump thing 
hanging in the lhni.s)i’» very beak was too great a 
temptation; it swallowed it. It seemed tliat the 
cuckoo had made sure that the worm was coming up 
to him, and when he discovered bis error he hopped 
fiercely down, and, with one blow of its eruel boi^, 
took one of the, thrush’s eyes out. Even in this roaimed 
couditioii the patient nurse cuntinued to wait on ifil 
tyrant patient, and never ceased to do so till the cuckoo 
was big enough to shift for itself. The gilded onckoo 
(Cuculua auratua) i.s an inhabitant of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and extremely common in Caffraria, It is » 
very beautiful bini, tho chief of tlie plumage beiAe 
brilliant green with golden reflections. It is about 
seven inches long'. Like the common cuekoo, it de¬ 
posits its egg iu the nests of other birds, nndf unless 
Vaillant was mistaken, in a way that puts aside the 
notion that the hen-cuokoo laye them w'bere they are 
to be hatched by another bird. While out shootiaK 
with hie man Kloac, he brought down a golden cuidceo 
with one of the eggs of its species, and evidently fresMsi 
Iain, tn Us throat; and it then occurred to him tliat hw 
attendant had licqueiitly brought him a bird of tids 
kind, with the exclamation, “ I'his one dropped an egg 
as she foil from the tree.’* Later in the day utdtheg 
cuckoo was shot by Vaiilafit, with an egg in Its gnfliA; 
“ X was comineed from this eirCiMnstance," wiitoslito 
sporting naturalist, ** that the female ouekoo depoiM 
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har «tg in (hs n«»t ^ 

tbitfceria hex: b«nk/' ItoidM those Bo&eaj tnew is 
the apotted eaokoo ( 0 » 3 ^pkii» otandariui)fm ioheWt- 
•Wt of &e no^lt <i{ SinrdpO j the oriental pnokoo (B»- 
^ItMetwtw erisfttelM). fbond in the Kest indies; nod the 
T^»-biUed Amenoan oaofcoo (Ooecyaua amerieitmt) 
uksnise called the oow-liird and the rain-crow. 
OnCKOO-Fiowif*. (Aee Cas»amiwii.) 
sOnCKoo-piirr. (See Abbii.) 

©BcBMOKn. (See Cbcbmis.) 

CkOBMis, kia-ka'^mig, in Bot., a gen. of plants be 
longintf to the oat. ord 
Cucarbitaceie. The fruit 
of O.nttiivit^ ia the com- 
nioo cucumber, and that 
of C. Melo the melon. 
The fruits of the spe¬ 
cies C. SardwicHi and 
l^smido-colocpithw! are 
said to be powerfully 
oalhurtic. 

CucBBliIT*, lea-kur'- 
bit-a (Let, mimrbita), 
in Hot., the typical gen. 
of the nat. ord. Cueur- 
bitaeea. The fruits of 
flcreral species are eni- 
tlius, that of C. CUrullits 
M the water-meloa, so highiy esteemed for its cooling 

nod rerreshing juice; 
that of C. 0 J>y'era is the 
Tcgetable niitrrow, f)ne 
of our most delicate ta- 
Ide vegetables ; that of 
C. majcima is the red 
gourd or pumpkin, 
wbioh, wJieii boijed, 
tastes like a young car¬ 
rot ; end C. I'epo is the 
white gourd, a I'aTourilo 
ctiiiiiaiy regelable on 
the continent. An oil, 
cidU'd epwjc by’ tlie iu- 
liabitants of Ynrrnbn, 
in Africa, nud largely 
used by them for diete¬ 
tic and medicinal pur¬ 
poses, is supposed to be 
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ployed as articles of food; 
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the produce ol'one ormore species of this genus 
CeCBBBITAeKJS, kii-kur-ljU‘ai'~»e-e, in Bot., the 
Oonrd or Cnenmber fani., a nat. ord. of dicoiyiedo- 
nous plaul.s in the suVi-eUss Cal^cijlora;. Upwards of 
W genera haTO been described, and' these include more 
than 300 species. The jilanls are natives of hot cli- 
matesin almost every part of the world; they abound 
in the East Indies, many occur in Peru and Brazil, a 
few are found in .Europe mid North America, and vine 
apecies only', Ifrijoma Jioica, in the British isles. They 
are all herbs with tuberous or librous roots, which 
are annual or perennial, and with stems which are 

§ eneraUy sneculent, and cither piiostrate or climbing 
y means of tendrils. The leaves are rough, alternate, 
and radiate-veined. The llowers arc unisexual, mo- 
luaoiouseor dicccious. Thecalyxis monosepalous, and, 
in the female flowers, supefior. Tlio corolla is mouo- 
petalouB, four or Uvc-parted, sometimes fringed, with 
atrongly-marked reticulated veins, perigynous, and 
occasionally soapcely distinguisliablo from the calyx. 
The male or sterile flow'or has generally five stamens, 
Whioh are epipetalous, and either distinct, or raonadel- 
pboua, or triadelpbous, the anthers being two-celled, 
nanuUy long and sinuous, rarely straight. Now and 
titen male flowe.'s are found with only two or throe 
Otameos, In the I'ertile or female flower the ovary is 
inferior, the style is short, and the stignias are more or 
leas dilated. I'he fruit is usually a pepo, as in the 
ouQumW; or rarely a siioculeut berry, us in the 
bryony. I'he seeds are more or loss flattened and 
•aatbwmJnoos. Au aorid, Iritter, purgativo principle 
«h«racteriaea the plants of this order, and is eapeoiaUy 
rnddacit in the pulo surrounding the seeds, In some 
WUvatod apeoioa the acridity » soareely perceptible, 
•ad theftnits are edible, (See Obcusiis, CBOonstiA.) 
fltrjtBBAa. (See LbCaSojia.) 
w». Jk»j tholaat werds of a speech spoken on the 
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.'4ta|*t,,,whiBh Ahe-iseitor-'irho ■■i^'tb* 

an intmatfen to begSi, Itis alsoniip^ 
tonny mut gtren to an aetor omthe stage, aa to whak 
he>ht» tb.do''er aay.. 

CbIBABS. > (Nee BBBASm,ATB.) 

_ CoiBAsaiBBs, fcae-rae-seere' (Fr.eatra«fe,bneBstplia(ei' 
Jjat. corium, a hide), the name given in continettW' 
armies to heavy cavalry wearing euirssaes, or metiil 
back- and breastplates. We have no oaval^ so eima4. 
in the British army, although the Iiife G^oardeeiui 
Horse Quards wear cuirasses. The oulrass wee. oti' 
ginally formed of thick leather, which was bafli^meof, 
—whence its name; but when this material was po 
longer used, the name was retained, and applied to the; 
metal plates which superseded the leathern armour. ' 

CULOKES, kuV-deei, the name given to an ancient 
religious order of ecclesiastics that existed in Icefendy 
Scotland, and the northern, parts of Bnglandi. i The 
derivation of the name is uncertain, some tracii^'it to 
the tlaelio, others to the Uatin. AceOrding to Bn- 
chanan, it is a corruption of etdtores Dei, worebippen 
of God. The time of their flrst appearance, and thfr; 
character of their institutions. Lave been no less matto* 
of dispute tban their name. Some date their ofigto 
from the middle of the (Jth century, and attrilmto 
their institution to Columba, who came over front 
Ireland to the island of Iona, on the west coast of 
,Scotland, wlieie he established n monastery, and feona 
which he sent forth Ids disciples to diffiise the kaow-y 
ledge of Cliri.stianity. Having no eorrespondeiiee wjtfc; 
the see of Home, they are said to have been farce fepox 
the corruptions tiiut, nt a later period, crept into that 
cliurcb, os saint and relic worship, aurieular confeasia% 
pen.’uice, &o.; and their time for the celebratirta of 
Easter difl'ered from that of the Church of itoote,i. 
They prosecated their missionary labours througiiieal: 
Ireland, Scotland, and the northern parts of En^sitd, 
and established Qourishing settlements in rMimfe 
parts, after thf, model of .Iona. Many of these weea 
in the furiii of colleges, where instruction was giyento' 
youth. In Bcotland their chief seiilements were, bail* 
sides Iona, on the island of St. Serf in Locbleeelli 
ut 8t. Andrews, Dunkeld, AhernetViy in Eerthshma^ 
Monifeith near Dundee, and Monymusk in Ahac- 
deenshiro. The Culdees gradnidly lost their jiawe* 
before tlie growing iulluence of the Church of 
tlie eret'tiou of bishoprics under the patronage of fl» 
kings of ScoLUiinl being a death-blow to their in4»> 
pendent existence; and their sunpressioui is generally 
dated from the end of the 13th oeatury, when tife 
Culdees of St. Andrews made tbeir last attempt at 
resisting the usurpations of the bishop of that see. 
though it is generally believed that numbers epntinaed 
to hold their principles down nearly to the time of tlm 
Reformation. There are others who hold that there ia 
no trustworthy evidence of the cxietehee of the Culdeea 
firior to the middle of the flth century ; that there ia 
no reason to suppose that they differed in any material 
point of faith, discipline, or ritual from the ChurehoC 
Rome; and that, in reality, they were a merecoBee** 
tioii of monastic institutions iu oonuectiou with tfa* 
Catholic hierarchy. 

Ct'usx, kii'-Uke (Lat., a gnat), in Ent., a gen. oftlm 
Diptera or two-winged’ insects, eonstitiitiag the GwaC 
lam. They are chBraCterized by tbeir lenTOi of pro¬ 
boscis and their finely-tufted antennm. {See 
.Mosquito.) 

Ci'iM, kalm, in Min., a slaty kind ef authmeit^ 
occurring in Wales and North Devon, The strata ia 
which it is found are often called the culm meatwtet. 

CcLSiiNATiosr, kul-mia-iu'-ekuH (Let. culmen, the top 
of anything).—When any heavenly b(jc1y is o« 
meridian, it has then attained the highest point ef^ 
daily course, and is therefore said to culminate. Tho 
suu culminates at mid-day, the moon at niidnighti, 
when itis full moon. ^ 

Cbltivahok or the Son,, kul-iiv-ai'^bu», 
of preparing the soil tor those particular crops w'lnea 
it is required to bear. The ordinary agrionltum n^ 
plements used for this purpose are the plough,-»■* 
spade, and the hoe. In some niodiUcd form tn«i» 
inetruajents have been in use among all nations, at »a 
times. The soil, by their means, ia stirred and espm^ 
to the action of the atmosphere, and loosened/ so wW 
the roots of pionts ma^ make their way ntoteeatiijr 
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tkro^fib it'., «»« wtso effeeted 

p}^«;&veW»i wid emri^ttlooltiniton of ^e «ctil.^^ 
sairfooe-trlwtii ^ jidtowed to decojr:' water 

iii etevas pateraibi^llj^’it 'i^'watWeMher; aadln dry- 
Muon> moite. iOeUtate xotsiaed. Xa dry climst^a 
tl>0 S(rili#qttirM to ploughed and rolled, hut 

. ia wht <dliaaites tlieaO operations must be restrioted. 

Ctl];d^aalH, (Br. couUvHne), the name of a 

pieee ii^ ordaauoei used in the 16th and 17tb centuries. 
Of'^eat lengthy and fcwmed to throw a ball to a cou- 
■idotahle diataaoe. It waa 6:1 inches in the bore, and 
tiireW p haU ahoat lSlbs. in weight. The bore of the 
’ demiMoolreria was 4 inches, and the weight of the hall 
about B Iba. Queen Elizabeth's pocket pistol at Borer 
Oaatle is a colverin. 

CtJaTB**, itti'-tJwf, a barrel-drain of small diameter, 
or un arobed: water-course for the conroyance of water 
under roads, railways, enibaukraents, and canals. 

: GoKIlftM, kU'mV-num (Qr. leiiminon), in Bot., a gen. 
of composite plants. C. Q/minum, the cumin, is a 
dwarf fennel-looking plant, cultivated in the south of 
Kuropo aud Asia Minor for its fruits, which are hot 
uud aromatic, like those of the caraway and anise. 

CoWBIFOBM, ku-ne'-e-Jbrm (Lat. ennsus, a wedge, and 
jforwirt, form), is the name given to an ancient species 
of Written language found on the monuments of the 
aueient Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian empires. 
It is so called from the letters being composed of parts 
resembling a wedge, a nail, or an urrow'-head. It is 
found carved in rucks sud sculptures, or stamped on 
hriOkS and tiles; and is met with on the ancient monu¬ 
ments of Persepolis, and other cities of the Persian 
mupire, among the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh, and 
even in Egypt. It appears to have been first employed 
in Assyria and Media, and to have subsequently spread 
over the whole extent of the Persian empire. There 
are three distinct alphabets or kinds of cuneiform 
writing, and which are mostly found together in 
parallel columns, being translations of each other. The 
most ancient of these is the Assyrian, which consists 
of about 400 different characters, and is the one which 
has given most trouble to philologists, and in which 
least progress has been made. The second of these is 
esUed the Median, which is a niodiflcation of the 
first, and consists of about 100 characters. The most 
rsceht is the Persian, which consists of only 30 to 44 
letters. It is much more refined than the others, and 
the forms ore much less cuinplicated. The letters here 
are all very distinctly formed, none being at all doubt- 
fal> and the words are separated from each other hy an 
oblique stroke. This language is believed to he the 
original of the modern Persian, and to be nearly allied 
te tbe Sanscrit. There is every reason to believe that 
the employment of the cuneiform ebaraeter originated 
in! Assyria, while the system of writing to which it was 
StdUpted was borrowed from Egypt. “The whole 
atruetore of the Assyrian graphic system," says Kaw- 
linsoa, "evidently ijctrays an Egyptian origin. The 
•Iphabet is partly ideographic aud partly phonetic, and 
the phonetie signs are in some cases syllabic, and i;i 
others literal. Where a sign represents n syllable, I 
Oonjecture that the syllable in question may have lieen 
tho’ specific name of the object which the sign was 
supposed to depict; whilst in cases where a single al- 
phaWtical power appertains to the sign, it would seem 
48 if tbatpower had been the dominant sound in the 
napje of the object." Much progress has already^ been 
iDsdo in deciphering these ancient reo irds, from which 
•w* may expect much light to be thrown on the early 
history'nf the world. The first accounts of the cunei- 
ifqn» characters were brought to Europe abont the 
hi^uioipgol'tbe 17th century, and sometime afterwards 
imtwijfcet copies of them were published. The first 
pUmcation Of a oonneoted inscription was made by 
Zte^'Eruya at Arostardani, in 1714; and, subsequently, 
Jfiebaibgptibliahed copies of some which bo bad found 
Atv^crsepolto and clsewbere, and which were more 
aoctirate than any ihat had appeared before. Still, for 
long O^MAhis; nothing was done towards the decipher¬ 
ing of th» language. Many, indeed, were of opinion 
that they belonged to no language,—that they were 
mere ornooijents eairved at the enpriee_ of ^e archi- ] 
.tent, or ohwms, ortolismauicsigns; white at least one | 
Author sa w ia tbeni only thedestractive work of worms. | 
ttrotefendi of Hanover, was tea first that made any I 
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in tee deomherine off thssO chMOOtera, «b4 
irought tee result or hdU lanours before teeAeaaen^ 
of tiuttingen inlSflS. The labours of Srotefond weff 
not followed up by others for the j»*t iwOfity 3f«M| 
but Stnoe teat time there have been matiy able an4 
aotive labourers in the field; smo^ Whom we tauiy ' 
mention Bask, Burnoiif, Basaen, WMter|giutrd,HaWy' 
liiiton, Renan, Norris, Hineks, Oppert. ' 

CoNONiACEiE, ta-non-a-of'-te-e, iit Bot-^nat. 
of dicotyledonous plants in the anb-olasi 
They are nearly nlfied to the B<u;0*ajnice«, but 
from them in being trees or shrubs, with Opposite 
leaves and large intcrpetiolar stipules. They 'wis 
natives of South America, the Cape; the But Indite, 
and Australia. Most of them have asttingent ptete'* 

tics, and some have been used for tanning. ■ 

Cui-AKiA, ktt-pai'-ni-a (in honour of Oupani, an 
Italian monk and botanist), in Bot., » gon. of plants 
belonging to the nut. ord. Sapindaoeds. ThejBpteiii>l| 
C. sapidn fiourislies in thotVest lndies, and isin sbUia 
respects a valuable and interesting tree. The distilled 
water of the flowers is used by tee negro women ns a 
cosmetic, and the succulent, slightly acid arillus bftfaq 
seed is eaten for dessert. The fruit containing the 
seeds is commonly known SB the abee-fruit. 

Coral., kH'-pel'(h&t. cttpella), in Chem., a small onp 
made of bone Bahe.s, used for extracting base metals 
from gold and silver. The compound, on being heated 
in the cupel, loses the base metals by their becoming 
oxidized, and sinking into the cupel. (See AssiTlltCr,) 
Cdpei,i..4.tion, in Chem. (See Assixiuo,) 
CirriLiVEBn!, ku-pil-i-fer’-e, iu But., a name given 
by some botanists to the Oak or Mastwort order. (Ass 
COBTLACBa:.) 

Cl’roPA. t^’eeBosiE.) 

Crrrijjo, kup'-pinq (from the enp-like form of the 
glasses employed), in Surg., is the application of 
cupping-glasses, from which the air has been pTeTiouBly 
extracted, to the skin, with the view of attracti^ blood 
to the pwt, and, if necessary, abstracting it. Cmpping 
was practised hi’ the ancients, and is frequently baa 
recourse to iu the present day. In perlorming the 
operation, the part is first wnshed with warm water, in 
order to promote the flow of Idood to it, and then a 
l.f>mall lieU-shiiped glass, from which the air has been 
partially etpclled by holding it for an instant over the 
flame of a spirit-lamp, is immediately applied to tbs. 
spot, and the usual amount of pressure on the park 
being thus diminished, the Mood flows towards it, pro¬ 
ducing a distension of the blood-vessels and an eleva- 
lion oi' the surface This is called dry cupping, and is 
frequently of great service in the removal of certain 
kinds of pain. Several glasses may be used, and usn- 
ally the operation is repeated five or six times. The 
glass is readily removed by inserting the nail of afinger 
between the edge of it and tiie skin, so as to admit 
the air. _ When it is intended to abstract blood, 
the cupping-glass is removed ns soon as the part is 
sufficientlT swollen, and the scarificator applied to it. 
This inatrument contains ii immher of lancets (usUiilly 
about ten or twelve), which, hy touching a spring, are 
made to inflict a corresponding number of WOttttda, 


the depth of which may he regulated by the operator. 
Immediately on the wounds heiug mode, the cupping- 
glass is applied, exhausted as before, and the blood 
allowed to flow into it until u sutBoient quantity has 
been abstracted. If the blood coagulates, or lbs glass 
he full, it should bo carefully removed, and the port' 
sponged with warm water, and the glass again applied 
to it. Cupping is preferable to any other niethdil of 
blood-letting in many kinds ofinflaiuinatory disease. 

CUPBEBSPB, kii-pre»'-tu» (Gr. kuo, I produce ; jpoiw 
ieoe, equal; becanse it bears equal branches), tn 
Bot., the Cypress, a pea. of plants belonging to tea. 
tmt. ord. Cmi\fer(e. C. teinpervirem is a comniim' 
bimbor-tree in some parts Of the Levant. Its dafti: 
foliage is particularly impressive when teen ne«f Archik^ 
tectursl works; and on this oceoubt the tree Was,' : 
always planted by the Moors round their eifieiidid'' 

C alaces, and by tlie Komaus near their villas.' In the 
urial-grounds of Turkey and Arabia, the tomlis of.: 
the faithful are generall/ shaded by tee cypress. TSi* 
timber of this aud other speciM/Ts tet? 
is Said to resist the worm. The doors Of 8t. Peter's, 
church at Borne ore of cypress-wood, aud have tasted 
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ff|i%iird«ofl,l$ 07 «w», Xtj* 8|ip.p(neil thatthr Roplser* 
of t]u) Sibl«>vtts ciiiefl^ oDtoinecl £ram Kpeoiea of 


<>JPJUC A<!I9, Hcu'-pril', in dh*m.T-Thi» «cW nerer 
oconp*:.in a .inpBPivfe itata^ Whan finely-divided 
PtCipper ia ftt8ed 'wii& nitre nod fiydrute of potush, a 
eDprot'e of ^deli is formed, niiicli is an exee«diny;ly 
ttnstable salt, .easily decomposed with potasb, oxygen, 
Itndeopper. 

'.CBTuan, Itu'-pri/e, in Min,, the red oxide of copper, 
Whiefi is. also known as octahedral coppor-oro, from 
the iidrm of its crystals. 

CckacoA, t«-ril-so', a sweet and agrecshlo liqueur, 
ohtainea by digesting orango-peel in sweetened spirits, 
and flarouring with cinnamon and cloves or niacc. It 
is madu.in great perfection by the Dutch iu the islands 
of Curasao, from which it derives Sts name. The S)>irits 
employed ill its mamiraotiire are usually reduced to 
nearly Sd under proof, and each gallon contains about 

lbs, of sugar. Ouracoa varies in colour, the darker 
Kinds being produced' by digesting in it powdered 
Brassil-wdod, and raollowing the colour by-caramel or 
burnt sngar. 

CuBATB, ht'-rait (Dat. cum, care), literally signifies 
a person who has the cure of souls, and in thi.s sense it 
is used in the English Book of Common Prayer. Coni- 
raonly, however, it is used to denote the lowest degree 
in the Church of England,—tlie person who is employed 
under the apiritual rector or vicar, either as assistant 
to him in the same church, or else in a chapcl-of case 
within the same parish heionging to the mother church. 
A curate has to he licensed and admitted by the bishop 
of the diocese, or by an ordinary having episcopal ju¬ 
risdiction, who also usually appoints the salaj-y; in 
which case, if he b.o not paid, tlie curate has a proper 
remedy in the ecclesiastical court; hut if he he not 
lieeiisod by the bishop, be only lias his remedy at com¬ 
mon law, A curate not, licensed may he removed at 
pleasure; hut if licensed, he can only be removed hy 
consent of the liishop, or where the rector or vicar 
does duty himself. A curate having no fixed estate in 
his curacy, not being instituted and inducted, may he 
removed at pleasure by the hishnp or iueumhont, and 
in such case he is usually termed “stipendiary.” 
Where, however, the profits of a benefice are impro¬ 
priate, so that lioth the rector and the vicar are or may 
De lay, the curate is “ perpetual,'’ and not removable, 
being the clerk employed to olTiciate hy such impro¬ 
priators. A curate, before being licensed, must auh- 
scrihe to the Thirty-nine Articles and the three articles 
of theABth canon ; must declare his conformity to the 
united Church of England and Ireland ; and niuat take 
the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, aud canonical olie- 
dieiice. In general, the stipends paid to curates are 
still miserably small, though they have hecii much im¬ 
proved hy a recent enactment. By 1 & 2 Viet. c. lOfl, 
certain rules are laid down for fixing the amount of 
stipend to he paid to curates hy non-resident incum¬ 
bents. The lowest stipend is fixed at f SO, or the whole 
Twhd of the living if less than that snni. Where the 
population amounts to 300, the stipend is to be AlOO; 
where SOO, 4J120 j where 750, £135 ; and where l,0i»0. 
£150; or the whole value of the living, if less than 
these sums. 

CDKATOItv (Let. curare, to take care), sn 

officer among ,the_ ancient lioroaus, whose duties were 
very varied. In civil law, a curator was one appointed 
to administer the ^tate of any person not legally com- 
petezit to manage his own pTOperty. Every person 
under nga who was not under paternal or domestic 
role, was pat under the superintendence ofa guardian. 
Up to the sgepf fourteen in a male minor, and twelve 
ip a female, this gnardianship was styled tutelage: 

that time to the age of twenty-five it was called 
cniwtorship. The tutor, or the first guardian, was the 
legal alter ego of the minor ; but the onrator was 
mBrely the represemtati^ve of his ward aud the ordinary 
. admimstrator of his righta. Persons who recklessly 
kiluandered away their money were placed under the 
■apeclnteBdenoe of a curator. Deaf and dumb persons 
wore ^so omsidsred to be legacy nnahle to administer 
alTairii, and w<an put under similar gnanrdianship. 
Aftam»w*or 6a»orv»» for the admlnisrira- 

ttbn df th0 affairs of absent or deceased persons, aiid 
aiso^ia^vmit debtors. After the time of Augustus 
601 


Orotay _ , _, ^ 

sevend puhtie ofliem were aj^ointo^'who 
title of ot^or. There were , oitra'toys of ftw"-roa4b 
wim had the snperintendenee of the planning aba- it* 
pairingpf tba roads; the cttrators of pubno works, 

wlio bad the Superintendence of the public hotldi«s|a, 
theatres, aqueducts, Ac.; the curators of the risor, 
who Were the conservators of the Tiber. There were ; 
also other curators, who had the superiatendenoe-ql' 
the public games; others who admioiatered the landed 
property of muuieipia; and others who dlstribatod 
corn among the people. In the universities and in.- 
learned societies, the otficers who have charge of libra* 
ries, museums, collections of natural histoiy,, Ac,,nre 
called curators, 

CuBB-sTOMj!, ieri, the line of stonework which 
borders the footjiath of a road. It is generally made 
of a hard datable stone, such as granite. 

Cuact'UA, kiir-ku'^wi (Arab, carknts), in Bot., a 
gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord, Biagiigln^ie. 
The dried tubers or rhisomes of C. tonga constitnte 
the turmeric of Uie shops. Turmeric is extenaiValy 
cultivated in almost every part of India, being, em¬ 
ployed as a condiment by the natives. It forins the 
principal ingredients of ourry-powder, giving tO fhld: 
compound its peculiar odour and bright yellow coloiur. 
In this country it is used for dyeing yeiloyr, and for 
making turmeric-paper, which iu used as a t«^ for free 
alkalies, being turned by these firom a yellow to » 
reddish-brown colour. As a medicinal agent, turmerib 
is a mild aromatic. The rhisomes of another speeies, 
C. angntii/oliu, eontain much starch, which, when at¬ 
tracted, terms East Indian arrowroot, or onreginO' 
starch. VO 

Curfew, kur'-few (Fr. couvrt feu, cover fire), the 
ringing of a bell as a signal to the inhabitants to ex-: 
tiriguish their fires. Tliis praotioe originated in Eng¬ 
land through IVillium the Conqueror, who ordsiitea, 
under severe penalties, that, upon the ringing of.H 
bell at eight o’clock in the evening, all lights and fires 
should be put out, and every one should go to bed.; Tfie 
custom of ringing the curfew-bell about eight O'clbok 
is still kept up in many places, though its originaleige 
nificance is lost. The law hy which it was ordered to 
lie rung was repealed hy llenry I., in 1100. Theprse- 
tice of putting out fires so early was highly necessaiy 
to prevent accidents, at a time when liearths were 
placed in the middle s>f the floor, under an opening in 
the roof to allow the smoke to escape. This hole wa* 
covered up when the family retired to bed. A praref- 
bell is often rung about eight o’clock in some « 0 - 
testant countries. This custom arose out of the 
curfew-bell. Pope John XXXllI., fearing tbeapproach 
of misfortunes, ordered that every one, on hearing the 
eurfew, should repeat three Avc Marias. The prBctjM 
of ringing the curfew-bell existed on the eontiniiutlong 
before the Norman conquest. 

Cuuii, fra'-re-rt (Lat.), signifies both a diyiSion br the 
Homan pemde and the place of assembly for such A 
division. Each of the three ancient Bomnlian tribes, 
the Hainnes, Titles, and Luceres, was subdivided into 
ten ourim. The plebeians Jmd no connection with tbe. 
curias, and the. clients of the patricians were members of 
the ciirim only in a passive sense thnsthe curissidone 
contained those that wore real citizens, and their as¬ 
sembly alone was the legitimate representative of the 
whole people. Each citria had its own place of worship, 
which was superintended by a priest, enrto, who was 
assisted by another, called curimie Jlamen. . .The word 
CKrtoisalso used to designate the place in which the 
senate held its meetings; as, curia HostiUa, curia Julia 
curia Pompeii,Ac. 

Curia, in Arcii., tlie building in which the highee 
couBcil of the state met, in a Greek or Latin city. It 
is descrilied by Vitruvius as being adjacent to the 
forum. Its form was quadrangular, either square or 
oblong. Halfway up each wail there ws« a pwijeqting.: 
shelf, or cornice, to prevent the voice being lost, in tlie ; 
height Of the building. A sort of religious character 
was conceived to belong totlie senate-boiwc, and there 
were often stotues of the gods placed in it. 

CvRl.nw (ifwmerieus orjitotos), k«r'4eu> (Fr. ccurito 
or coriistt).—The gen. to vvhieh. this bird beUmw is 
olioracteriz^ hy a long, slender, incurved bdl, >»hghft.ir 
compressed and fbrron't'd for throe-fourths of its entire 
length; it has « blunt ip ; wings ample; tarsi naked 
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th« joi^. weasttrea ftboiit 

tiro fMt, «o4> in ‘ibtt!. ^4 the inole, the whole 
]^nn>»g« ie bTight «4h>^(Mn't with longltudinnl hrown 
•pota OB the henS paft oieMt^ B^er inaudible bhtckigh 


«l*w aeli. The ottiiew k Tei 7 comihon in moat parts 
cf EBroiki end ootnars in parts of Asia. It inhabits 
tiw tioiBitjr nf vttteTS and luarsby wastes, nnd feeds on 
saiitiii'WocmR, alnes, email testaceans, and insects. Its 
BMIt, A narelees oonatruction of dried kcbss and loares, 
WIMaitlly ^aoed amonf; the rushes. Its eggs are large, 
swib Tw o and a half incites in length, of an olive-green 
IpOlOBi blotched with deep brown. 

(Tent, krullen), a common SMrt 
•BunigaU olasseB, played upon the ice in Scotland. The 
ijpoirt is regulated by certain rules issued by the Cttle- 
•a^an Oorliug Club, and artillcial shallow pieces of 
water are maintained for the purpose of playing it. The 
IpnOf^ played with flat round stones about 9 inches in 
^Mnmer, and about 30 to 43 lbs. in weight. Each stone, 
•fwUicheyery player has o pair, has ahandle. A pieeeof 
joeis ohosen, about 35yardslong audd or 9 feet broad, 
which is called the rink. The players choose sides, 
mid points with circles round them, called tee$, are 
jaarhedoff at either end. The number of poiuta re¬ 
quired to make game is usually 31, and the sides play 
alternately. The principal object of the curler is to 
drive his stone towards the tee. Much depends upon 
throwing it with strength, as well as discretion; for it 
isfdten necessary to drive away the stone of an ad- 
yersary which has obtained a favourable place. The 
game is genenUly played with great keenness. It has 
>af late years been iatrodneed-into Eiighuul and Canada. 

OimBAUTS, kKri-rank (from C«W«//i, where they were 
•wriginoliy grown), the dried fruits of a variety of the 
4 pwpe-vine, now extensively cultivated in Zante and 
•everal other of the Greek islands. About 2t',W)0 tons 

these minute raisins are annually imported into this 
•eonntry. {SetYllitt.) The currants of EiiL'Iish gar- 
dlens, red, white, and black, are the produce of species 
Ad XSbe* (which see). 

Cbhmnct, kttr'-ren-se (from Eat. eurro, I flow or 
awn), in Pol. Ec., denotes the circulating medium of a 
woBntry, that by which sales and purchases are efl eoted 
•ndthout haring recourse to barter. Among savage 
nations various kinds of articles have been used as a 
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the emt ooatt Of South Atnerioa, with a breadth ’(ww- 
ing frtoa 173 to 326 ntifles and a mean velocity of )) inua 

S erhonr. The Gulf Stream runs froth vtei Gulf of 
texted in a nortfa-easteriy direction, and ueni^oeed,, 
to reach the shores of the Brituh ieles, beingi aboui^ 
3,600 miles long, and having an avera^ br«Mib> of 
2S(> miles. Its waters are of a dork bine tidloiir( aittd 
con readily be distinguished from the green wat^’of 
the Atlantic. Its mean velocity is about threenmes 
per hour. Its velocity and temperature letsen as it 
amrdachesthe European coast; the latter being86^ 
ou the American coast, and about 72° where it fim 
prosches the continent of Europe,-:-JZijf. Slip^e 
Phgtiedl Geoifraph!/ qf the Sea t Inaesttcatio'te ^ 
If'indii and CurrenU of the Sea; and Charia (ff ih* 
Winde and Cvrrenft of Ois Atlantia. 

CuBBveoMB, htr'-re-konmb (Aug.-8«x.), » soraper 
nsed by grooms in dressing horses. A; number pf 
notched iron plates are fixed in yiarallel lines upon a 
back-piece about four inchessquare, to which a handle 
is attached, The notches forni a set of ruugh teeth, 
with which the horse is scrubbed or carried. 

CcBKY PowDBB, or i^ABTB, kur'-ree, a corappund 
much used in India and this country for seasuniiig a 
great variety of dishes. It is made by mixing together 
turmeric with various spices j such ns coriander-seed 
powder, black and cayenne pepper, ginger, &().—M«f. 
Mn.Veetou'aliookofMouteholilMaHaffeiiient. 

CuBSB OB ScoTLAWj). ker», a popular term ap^ied 
to the nine of diamonds in a pack of plsying-eards. 
The probable origin of the phrase arose out of the 
hatred entertained l>y Ibe Scotch against John llnJ- 
rymple, earl of Stair, on account of his couiieutimi 
with the miissncre of Glencoe, in wbi(;h every man 
under seventy years of ago was killed, and a largo 
numher of women and children tlied by cold and 
hunger, lly some reports, the order for the rnassaort 
was signed du the bneU of a nine of diamonds burd ; 
but the more prolrable origin of the phrase eousists in 
the fact that the ooat-of-arnis borne by Dnlrympte was 
“or, on a ground saltire uxnrc, nine loreiigcs of tlie 
field." The resemblance which these nine loaetiges 
bore to the nine of diamonds probably gave the origin 
to this strange term. On accomit ol' the massacre of 
Glencoe, Dalryuiplo had to resign olUce two years 
later, in 1005. 


esroBUting medium; but as nations became more civil- 
iaed, the precious metals, particularly gold and silver, 
mme generally to be employed. As trade advanced, 
however, and commercial transactions became large 
•od frequent, metal money was found to bo inconve- 
irient, and recourse was had to a pai)er currency. In 
this country, then, the currency includes not only the 
eainage of the reidm, but Bank of England notes, and 
even conntry bank-notes, although not a legal tender,— 
in fact, whatever passes current from hand to band, 
sritJkmt individual signature, as appears on drafts or 
-ritequetk. Gurrenoy difl'ers from money in so far as it 
iis iq^ltcd-only to what passes as money at a particular 
Stilini and place. A depreciated currency is a currency 
w^h is not equal to its nominal value'in bulhoii. In 
soiBe xmtta of Germany, the British West Indies, and 
3$«rih America, jho term currency is applied to the 
iBOBCys of account only. For information as to the 
]Wper currency of this country, see Baicxinc. 

ClJBBBins, i«r'-re«fs (Lat. currere, to run), thenamo 
given to water running in any direction, and, innuvi- 
jgpitioa, to the courses in which the water in certain 
jKtis of the ocean is always moving, with a constant 
emd.generaUy uniform motton and in the samedireo- 
!qScs>. These currents greaUy tend to accelerate or 
the motion of ony vessel that comes within their 
dafluesee. Two differeut kinds are to be distingnished 
.wi the ooettn^—rthe drift cutrreiit and the stream current. 
ICbe former is produced by winds which are always 
M g ariBg iP the same direction, such os the trade winds, 
or hy lyipds which prevail in certain qoarters for oon- 
iniei^e periods; and the latter % causes about 
whirih there seems to be no certain and settled (^pinion 
Mihe present time; bttt which are probably somewhat 
to those by which wind currents are pro- 
dsiced^ih the atmosphere. Oman ciurents ore of great 
igsodtb, .and in some eases sweep across from one 
iWilliii nt to omither. In tto Atloatio Ocean the great 
'WqBatotial current crosses iftm the Gulf of Guinea to 


CcEiAiir, kiiri'-n (Eat. ourtina), in Mil., the name 
given to that port of the rampart whiuh i.v built be¬ 
tween the bastions, and, eonsequeutiy, oonueots their 
flanks. The curtain is generally defended by a ravelin 
or redoubt, Kud other outworks constructed imme- 
dittfely in front of it, to save it from being too roucli 
exposed to the direct fire of the enemy, with whom it 
is un object to clleet a breach in it as soon as possible. 

CtBi'-KSV. Tun,VST nv the, ker'-fe-sc.—An estate 
6j' the cKrteen of England is that to which n man is by 
law entitled or. the death of his wife, in the lands and 
tenements of which she was seised during the marriAgo 
in fee simple or fee tail, provided he had issue by her 
born alive during the niaiviage, and capable of inherit¬ 
ing her estate; in this case ho shall. On the death iof 
his wile, hold the ituid-s for his life as tenant by the 
curtesy of England. If the lands, however, be, in 
gavelkind, the rule is so far different that he shall bold 
no more than a moiety, and that only while ho Itvea 
unmarried; and, on the other band, his title attochM 
whether he had issue born or not. 

Cvttvvt Craib (k»'-rule) .—A state chair among the 
ancient Bomans, permission to nee which was n mark 
of honour, and only granted under the lienubite to too 
dictator, consuls, prsetors, censors, chief ssdiles, the 
flamen diolis, and those deputed by the dictator to act 
under himself. In the times of the Empire this honour 
was granted to others. The magistrates entitled towsa 
this chair were colled enroie magistrates, «nd when 
they went to coancil the choir woe borne on » Chariot 
(curras) ; whence ite name. At flrst it woe lOftly 
adorned with ivory, bat in later (mi«t it waa overirid 
with gold. ■ . - ^ 

Cbbvb, kero (Eat, ettspu, apowtlj in G«om>, aBno 
whicb, ranniag on ciontiniialiy and gradutiiy in «H 
directions, m»y be cut hy » right line in more pCsote 
than one. The ttmoiy cf ourm foms a very im¬ 
portant branch of the higher sportitMi of mathehiaUsal 
science; bat only tboM cwvm that follbw eotne law 
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. lA of dtraotlon cm form tl>« of 

flfofoetriw iqfoCtdAtion. The law of .foift cime » tbat 

•&' pditiobi' of -foo cAtvo' arei eqoidiatmt from mo 
poiiiit, osHed tbe eentroV Ibo iBvmtioo of daHnSuB 
OuAMt by blsebraie egoatloii'ia dn« to l>MoiirteB, and 
^alttwofaplane ouiveia eeaerally expresiedby an 
equation batneea the co-ordiBatof of aw potn^ in it 




into different ordere, accordioB to tiie degree of tbe 
eqnation whiob expremes the relation between tbeir 
Oo-Mdinatea. Straight linea are aaid to be of the drat 
order, beeatiae the eqnation of a atraight line contains 
»o powers or prodnota of tbe variables a' and y. Curvea 
of the aecond order are those of which the eqnation 
riaea to two dimensions, and the eurros w liich it in- 
olndea are the circle, the ellipse, the hvperboln, and 
the parabola. Out of the inanite number of curves 
titat can be drawn, very few comparatively hare re¬ 
ceived definite names. Besides the four mentioned 
above, which form the conio sectiona, there are the 
aemi-cubical parabola, the cissoid of Diodes, the con¬ 
choid of hticoDiedea, the cycloid, the trochoid, the 
enrro of sines, cosines, tangents, &e.; the lOBaritlimic 
onrve and others, Sulijoiued is a list of tho curves 
that are of usual occurrence : Circle, EHipse, Hyper¬ 
bola, I'arabola, 6omi-cubieal Paraliola, Cissoid of 
Dioclea, Conchoid of fficomedes, I’riscotrix, Lemnis- 
cata, Cycloid, Companion of the Cycloid, flarmonic 
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cycloid, Epitrochoid, Hyptroehoid, Curves of sines, 
oosines, tangents, &c. ; E.tponential or Logarithmic 
Curve, Spiral of Arehimecles, Logarithmic Spiral or 
^niangular Spiral, Beciprocal .Spiral, Lituus Quad- 
ratuB of .DiuostratUB, Q,iindrati'ix of Tchiriihausen, 
Oetenary Troctory, Traotrix, Syntractory, Ovals of 
Oaaaini, Watt's Farallel-mution Curve. 

Cnavas, (JnosiEiitiCAi/.—A very valuable iustra- 
a weiit for the desoription of geometrioiil curvea has 
been invented by Mr. Henry Johnson, of Ci’utched 
Friary London. A deaeriptioii of it was read by the 
Bev. Dr. Booth before the British Assnuiatiou at the 
Cambridge meeting in the year 1803. The most cele¬ 
brated geometers of ancient and modern times did 
not diadiiiu to exercise their ingeauity in the construc¬ 
tion of inskruHienta for tho grapbictil description of 
certain curves by the continuous motion of a tracing- 
point, and in the actual application of these eonstriic- 
tioua to the manual description of such curves. 
Hioomedes, the great geometer, who lived two hun¬ 
dred years before Christ, invented the curve called the 
Conchoid. Ho also constructed an iustrumeut for its 
deaeription by hand, called the tramel of Nieomedea. 
Xifoolea, another Greek geometer, invented the Cis- 
S^dnurve, as a locus for finding the two means propor¬ 
tional between two given right lines, on w hieh depends 
the aolntion of the celebrated old problem, the dupli¬ 
cation of the cube. Hewton did not think it unworthy 
hia genius to occupy himself in constructing an instru¬ 
ment for trneiug the cissoid by mechanical means. 
The conatraction is one of great elegance and simpli¬ 
city. In still later times. Sir John Leslie inrented a 
aort of compass to deacribe mecbauically the curve 
hnowD to mathematicians as Gic tractrix. Instruments' 
have been invented to describe other geometrical 
ourvea; but however ingenious they may be in theory, 
amd exact in prinoipie, they are hut of little practical 
value j—they illustrate a principle perhaps, but they 
do no more. Hhe inatrumeut invented by Mr. John¬ 
son ia not a mere philoaopbioaltoT, but ia designed to 
medt a requiremeut and to anpply a want that archi- 
Iteets and acnlptora often experieoce. An inatinment 
font shall enalilo arobitects or othersnngaged in works 
of oonatroctioD to trace with facility the acrolls or: 
wlateB of ; columns, is a help of as much practical | 
iVifoie M tfoi tellipio compaBaea,ii:ho protractor, or the i 
BWtaga^h. IFhe construction and mode of using the 
ttatcumeut may be tlnia describedDuring the action. 
of tha foatramenf, a band is wound round its oentfe, I 
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rShTted to a fixed point. Desoartea divided all onrvffl 
into two c}asaea,'»-geometrical and mechanical. It is 
»OW< the custom to indicate the came distinctions by 
the terms algebraic and transcendental. The curve is 
called Mgebraio when its ecinaiion only contains the 
powers of a; and y; and it is called transcendental 
WhM tbe eqnaiaOn eoutains other functions, eneh as 
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which regulates the troeing^iat, mut Quu « igw- 
tinnohs emtvb is deseribea,':wh<ie»BatOTwWll.itpw 
on tte primary ooaditioM of the kistramefit. 
oentral spindle may be eitbw s mffiader or « fotM, 
whose tertycal angle may be made to nry fo eigr 
required proportion. In drawing volfites a flat 'bawl > 
may be used, wound round the centra) eylltider, ho 
that each coil shall lap over the preceding oM, 
the ourvo so desoribed will be identical wifo tlwt 
which Would result firom a oonical spindle being used.: 
But a grooved Cone will be found more conveu^t, of 
rather a series of grooved conical spindles, eae]^ with 
a diflereht pitch, according to the curves reonUWd. 
A stand with wheels (0 C), moving in a curved hoii- 
rental bsr, supports the arm of the movable radfos 
(B), which slides throngh a closely-fitting tube (H) on 
the stand. To the revolving radius B is fixed a verii- 
oal tracing-pencil, which is kept in contact with Hm 
surface on which the spiral curve is deaoribedi, by the 
help of a vertical coiled spring. Through the cylindri¬ 
cal or conical spindle of tbe iiistroment a stem bar is 
made to pass, round which (held firmly iu the hand 
try the help of a hollow wooden or ivory handle (I), 
through which it passes),^ the instrument revolvea.. 
One end of a band (G) is attaebed to the Central 
spindle, while tbe other is attached at L, passing Over 




the pulley H. Thus the onilmg or uncoiling of tbe 
band shortens or elongates the horisontal arm, which 
is always parallel to the radius veutur of the eneveu 
The curves may be described expanding outward* teom 
I be central point; or, if the curve be commenced at 
a certain distance from the centre, it may bo deserihed 
in diminishing spirals nntil the traeing-point readhCs 
the centre. When the difference between any two 
coincident radii of tbe spiral is required to be less 
than the circumference of the central cylindrical or 
conical spindle, the result may be effected by nsing 
two seta of pulleys (F and £), one set of which (£) is 
firmly attawed to the staud, while tlie other (fl) ii 
movable, and may be attached any where to the slidibg 
horizontal arm. The effect produced varies; of oouM, 
with the number of pulleys need; for as the vertioM 
axis of the instrument and the point of the horisonw 
bar, to which motion is oommonicated, being OOB* 
neoted by a band passing over a Mstom of ppu*^ 
the lengu) of the hand becomes 2 1 times thatrimw 
of the spiral (<), being the number of pulleys attaeheit 
to the blook mrough wb^h the horisontal acmpanMu 










>u«treMiUKi(, ni« number nt {ikirlt of pbU^a, 
0 »]r ratio we pleau the widiiti of 
tiie spfntlii '4e(0tibe(l tbe iKsttuntOut.'^fief. 'CSeU 
and ArcMteoft Jotwwaf, vol. xxti. 

VD'JfV*®, or Oosyjiii,. -(Iti^, 

horaemonship. au eir itt whi<^ tli,e boree'e lege ere 
iDOre reieed tben is tbe desilTOlt ; s leap botb up esd 
forwMds, 'wbKein tbe borae xeiees both h» fore- 
^‘onoOi end M bis fore-lege are falliog be raieeg 
JnS bisdUegs as be did bis fore; «o that his fure-lega 
an is tbo sir St the same time. 

’ 0pj^-)OKtSe (ltua'4;o).—Three different barks 
paw twer thu name, One the produea of Cinchona 
#etol«eula(a, eaDed in Tern red Cusco bark. The 
saoosd a|ilpears to be the produce of Cinchona 
jrithaSoeM. There is also a third, which is perhaps the 
Wfa«tavFaen,“ The alkaloid is procured bythe same 
ptooew as is naed for duchonia, which it resembles in 
its phystoal qualities; but differs in its chemical 
habitudes, l^e taste is more bitter, rather heating, 
and sub-astringeat. It is equally insolulile in water, 
but easily soluble in alcohol and sulphuric ether. It 
foinin with acids, salts, which resemble those of cin- 
ohohia, but have a more bitter taste. The sul- 
phate oonductB itself Tcry siugularly.”—JirtyHsA, (7ye7o* 
pttdia. 

OpSCtWACS*, kus-leU'taV-ct-e, in Bot., the Dodder 
fam., a eindtiiiat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, which 
Is ^nerally regarded as a snltdiiision of Coumhulacea;. 
The plants composing it are distinguished from those 
of that order by their parssitic habit, by the ahsenee 
of leaves, by the tube of the corolla being furnished 
with scales alternating with the segiuents, and by 
having a thread-like coiled embryo with almost obso¬ 
lete cdtvledons. They ore chiefly natives of tem- 
jverate climates, and are often very destructive to flax, 
dover, and other crops, 

Cpsr, hasp (Lat. cwspts.npoinl).—When two curves 
touch, or appear to touch each other, and terminate 
in a ^int at which they have a common tangent, this 
point IS called the cusp of the curve. Cusps are of two 
kinds t in one, the taogentlies on onesidc of both curves, 
and their convexities are both turned in the same di¬ 
rection towards the tangent; in the other, the tangent 
lies between tiie curves;' and their convexities are 
turned towards the tangent in opposite directions. In 
Arch., the term is applied to the points fonned by the 
meeting of curves iu the interior of trefoils, quatre- 
ibils, &p., and in the ornamental atone tracery of 
church windows these points are often adorned with 
fbUage. The cusp was introduced towards the close of 
the first period of Gothic architecture, and became a 
: niwrked featnre in the Decorated English and Terpen- 
dichlar English styles. 

GirsentjjL Babk. (*9cs AttarsTuBA Ba«x.) 

CttBtABD-AmK. I-S're Awoma.) 

' OifssdnT. (See Impkisohment.) 

CttSTOAC, kue'-iom (Pr. eoutnmc), in the human 
eednot^, differs from habit, with which itisusnaliy 


qOupted;in being afrequent repetition of the same act, 
w^reM habit is the eflect which such custom produces 
u^n thh mind or body. Custom is well said to bo “ a 
> second nature,'' It is able to give a man iuelinations 
and capacities aitogether different from those ho was 
born with. Acts that are at first most disagreeable 
to via; or are only accomplislied with the utmost dilfi- 
OuHy, become, by each repeated act, wore easy ami 
pleasant; until at length it may be diffinnlt, or even 
im|)OsSib]e, forns to retrain from doing them. Tliysiolo- 
gtetshtHoatbateveryactof the body,—nay, even every 
titooj^t of the mind,—destroj's a certain portion of 
vlmmatter of pnr bodv; but, by that very actof d«- 
atraetion, an increased energy or vitality is commnni- 
icated fo tbejparC, by means of which, in a healthy and 
iStMital condition, a larger quantity of fresh matter is 
«ttr4ieted tO: the part, and by this means an iucrensed 
•tore pf matvtriids; is laid up for future use, By this 
•inc»HS the arifi of 'the biaidismith acquires Strengtli; 
the font tlm daticcr and the hand of the musician 
(heir-dettBrity. The effcot of custom makes but littie 
flgfiire duffiisf’tbe vivacity of youth ; in middle age it 
imifiC gnopfiil, and iB old ageit governs Without control. 
'To intfoduee aK sotive habit, the mCre repetition of 
is udt euffleieb^ Hrithoot longth of time. The acts 
W^pdre to be sepfirated from eacii othw by sbenrt in- 




tervali of time, in order to aMuitb their fiilllotoo} ' 
and ‘the tfiore regular and vtuinKm any opeMdkm Is, 
ttid'sooner it becomes luilfitusd. ' Some pwaaurea nro ^ 
strengthened by eustom, which in other cases begeta 
fammrn'ity and indifference, or eyen du^iiist. Cuilom 
’bluntstheedge of distress and pain ; yet the want of 
anytliing to which we have been long aenuftomedia* ' 
kind or torture. The power of custMa is » happy 
ootttrivance for our good. The mind grows fondof tiiese 
actions which it is aucustomed to; and what 
first difn.cult and disagreeable, becomes at length easy 
and pleasant; so that even our employnMfnta eodid to 
be changed into our diversions. It thus also dlsttibate* 
a corresponding araonut of pleasure among aUmnks Af 
life; for while it renders pleasant the laimiinirOf the. 
poor man, the pleasures of the rich miut lose their 
eft'eots from satiety. Satiety is iieoessaiy to check ex¬ 
quisite pleasures, which would otherwise cngrolt the 
mind and withdraw it from more important pumuits. 
From a cousideration of the eOects of custom we can 
see the importance of that preociit which the heathen 
philosopher By tliagoras is said to have giveh to his 
disciples,— Opiimu/a vittc geniu efii/itd, nam eomnetnih 
faciei y(ieK«di»si»in»t —“ Select that course of life 
which is the beat, and custom will render it tbe most 
pleasant." 

CcsTOAT is a rule of civil conduct prescribed to the 
inbiiliitaiits of this kingdom. The te non ecripia, l>r 
unwritten law, includes not only neneral cusfums, or 
tbe common law, properly so ciiUea, but also the por- 
iiciilar euitomt of certain parts of tbe kingdom; and 
likewise those puriicttlar lawe that are by custom ob¬ 
served only in certain courts, jurisdictions, or among 
particular bodies of meu. General eutfome are the 
universal rule of the whole kingdom; particular 
Kiutomt are probably the remains of a multitude of 
local customs, prevailing, some iu one part and some in 
another, over the whole of England while il was broken 
into distinct dominions, and out of which, after it be¬ 
came a single kingdom, one ooiiimon law was collected 
and made applicable tbe realm at large; but for 
reasons now long forgotten, particular coouties, cities, 
towns, manors, and lordships, were indulged witli the 
privilege of abiding by their own customs, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the rest of the nation at large, which privi-w, 
lege is in many instances oonliwned to them by charter 
or by several acts of pariiiuuent. Such is the custom 
of gavelkind, borougb^nglisli, of manors, ofthecity of 
London and other places; end to this head has Men 
referred that branch of the law which comprises c«- 
tain rules relative to bills of exchange, partnership, 
and other meivantile matters, and which is generally 
denoininaled the enttom of merckante. The vatidiig 6t 
a custom is determined by the following rules :—l. It 
must have been uted »o lonp that the memorw of vran 
runneth not io the eontraiy. The time of ieffid memory 
refers tn so remote a date as the commencement of the 
reign of Eing ilieliard I.; but the observance of a 
cuslora for n long time will amount to preeumptioe 
proof of its having prevailed during the i^ole period 
of legal nicmory. The principle is materially q^ifled 


2. It mu.st liavo been eontinned. Any interruption 
would cause a temporary ceasing; the revival gives it 
a new beginning, and thereupon it becomes void, 8, 
It must hare been peaceable, and acquiesced in. i. It ; 
must be reaeonable, or rather, taken negatively, it 
must no/ie uiireajtonable. 6 . It must bn eeriaia. t). 

It must be eompnleorp. 7. Customs must be eoiunetent 
with each other. 8. And customs in derogation of tlic 
common law must be construed ttriatlg. S. INo oaStom 
can prevail against an not of parliament. 

CirsroMs Dptiks ure duties charged np<m commo¬ 
dities on their being imported into, or exported Irdm 
a country. Theyapiiear to have been oauiKl bh»*om* 
from being oustonuiiy payments, or paymmilB whidh 
had been m use iSrom time imwiemoriaT. The 5 iseew .tai : 
have existed in every commercial country^ The trOulfiO 
and expense necessarily incurred by W ^vmmmeut In 
making provision for the commerce of a coiintay, *». 
turally led to its seeking some means of remnneiwtics. 


should fall On the goods or veaMls ou whMe bli^^ 
were incurred. Customs datieKwere lBnedin $u|^d . 
previously to the Conquest. It it said that l^e^md ; 
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«U«%liilHKi dwbcs-Mi Bfaip»'actdlMMl}an4iM, to bo 
at ttitUi>gs(»t«, in tbo port of 1/ondoti, oboot 679. In 
liiOb^.tiie^tirooaotoqi* toTonne of ^iiglondiineludiitg 
ti»»t dorived (^roin toll*'and fairs, amoonted to 011 I 7 
.M,tt58.7*. 8 id, At first, th« duties wore princnpaUy 
citisaii on‘«cool, skins, and leather, when exported, and 
iwera eonsidered part of the inheritanee of the crown. 
Ity an act of 8 Edward 1 . adutjr of Os. 8 d. waalevied on 
airet^ aaek'of wool oontaining 26 stone ; Os. 8 d. on 
every SOOiwoolfels (sheep-skins} j and 13j).4d, on every 
last (12 dozen) of hides. Ii'otekgn merchants paid one 
half nu)re than Kiighsb incrchauta; and a subsequent 
act Of the same roig’.v established certain new oustums, 
to be paid hy foreiKn nicrcliauts only. The duties of 
txiiinage and |Hninduge were customs duties j the lor- 
‘ Bier being paid upou all wine imported, at ao much a 
tun 5 and the hdtef, a duty on all goods not specified, 
at so niuoli in the pound of their value. In the 47th 
year of Edward 1X1., a duty of fid. iu the pound was 
imposed upon all goods exported and imported, except 
wool, wooU'els, leather, and wine, which were subject 
to particular duties. In the 14th of Jiicliard II., this 
duty was raised to Is.; but three yeacs afterwards it 
wasagaiu reduced to Od. In the 2 ud of Ueury IV. it 
Was raised to 8 d., and iu the 4th of the same prince, to 
la. li'rom this time to the i)th of William XII., this 
duty of poundage continued at Is. The duties or 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage were granted for 
the delence of the realm and the keeping and safe- 
guard of the seas, and for the intercourse of luercliau- 
oiee, and were at first granted only for a fixed period 
at the h^inning of each reign, but afterwards for life. 
At the time of the Kevolutiou, in 166S, the customs 
duties amounted to:— 




1. Tonnage and poundage 
£. Duties OB wines and vinegar im¬ 
ported . 

S. Duties on tobacco uud sugar 

imported . 

4. Duties on Prench linens, silks, 
brandies, Ac. 


£. s. rf. 
677,507 la 104 


17a,9(K) 11 
148,801 8 


Oi 


83,710 8 1 


£992,980 0 0 

The Inst three classes of duties were imposed in 1685. 
A new subsidy of poundage, an additional Is. iu the 
pound, or 5 per cent., was imposed bj' the 9 & 10 
AViUiam 111 ,, on most imported commodities. Ifn- 
merous additions and alterations were subsequently 
made on the customs duties, aud various modes of 
rating adopted, so that the simplicity of the ancient 
plan was destroyed, aud endless confusion produced. 
In order to remedy these inconveniences, Hr. f itt, in 
1787, proposed the abolition of all duties then subsist¬ 
ing, and the substitution, in their stead, of one siiiglo 
duty uneacharticle, amounting, os near as possible, to 
the nggregateofthe various duties then payable. These 
principles were embodied in the act 27 Geo. III. 0 .13, 
commonly called the Consolidation Act. In 1803 another 
consolidation of the duties was effected by 43 Geo. III. 
e. OS; but niunerous Ihesb enactments having impaired 
the ttUlity Of these arrangements, the guvernmeut was 
induced, in 1823, to cause the preparation of a new set 
of. laws for the consolidation of the customs. Hr. 
Deacon Hume, then oomptroUer of the customs in the 
port of Dondoo, and afterwards secretary to the Board 
«>f Trade, was appointed by the Treasury to under¬ 
take tile preparation Of a general law, or set of laws, 
for the ooDSolidation of the customs of the CTnited 
Kingdom. The bills prepared by him form the subject 
xif elevea acts of 6 Geo. IV. ( 0 .106 to 0 .116 inclusive), 
and received the royal assent in July,1825. They came 
into operation on the 1 st of 3 anuary, 1826, and, by their 
Ip-Cat simpUcity, proved of immense advantage to oum- 
inei-ce. In .1633 eight of Hr. Hume's acts were re- 
'^tded or altered by 3 &4 WilhIV. c, 60 to 0 .67 inolusive. 
in : 1843 Sir Bobert Peel proposed considerable im- 
ffovaments, which were carried into effect by 5 & 6 
Viet. 0 . *7, by whicb the duty was reduced on 76diff«r- 
wntl^Cies, and the nuiiiberof articles in the tariff I 
, jWdnoed to 818- In 1846 Sir Bobert Peel effected still 
further improvements by abolisbing the diily on 430 
other aptielee. Since that Gme, almost every year has 
seen sdteretidnii and. improvementa in onr tariff, and 
to 1863 ddtios on 134 articles were entirely re- 
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moved. -(Bw Tanwr.) In Am the net. jS 
toa cMtome duties was about i * 

inl840, dB23,4«6,117, and in 1679. 

AE daties fapealed ot rmacM iu IMO/ihti v 
i£2^»eSl,wid imposed, £677,9ait.. ' 

the customs duties aud the enfbrcement .of .the.|aAs ' ' 
which relate to navigation and trade are;, .subject to tto 
control of the lords of the Treasury, in the handSiW" 
a board consisting of a chaimeu, deputy.clUHjrittail,'' 
aud four commissioners; with a secretary, assistant-'' 
secretary, and a stafi'of eubordinate officers. As uearto 
one.third of the entire revenue of the country isHeriVM 
from the customs duties, they are of thentiuostim- < 
portance to our prosperity, aud there are many impor : 
tunt questions connected with them. The dhticeehoaU 
in no case be so high as to encourage smuggltog, nor, 
indeed, in most cases, so as to iuteefere with iii^ 
consumption; neither should they in general he hm : 
low, for then they must be extended over ; p. great 
number of articles, by which means .die expense ttf 
collection is largely increased, and the freedom, H' tim 
trader much interfered with. They shoold he tevied, 
as much os possible, on articles that do not constitiite 
necessaries of life, or necessaries of maiiufitcturtog 
industry. Moderate customs dutiee are among the 
least objectionable of all taxes, as they toterfere iittla 
with the operations of the inanuiacturer or .trader, to 
many oases serving rather as a protection to for¬ 
mer, and are collected at the least possible exphtise. ‘ 
VVitii one or two exceptions, w'liere the duty Is h^hou 
certain necessaries of life, there is little to object to to 
our present system of customs duties. Down t<> the : 
time of the Bevolotion, customs duties werC Chided 
indiscriminately on commodities whether expchted 
or importetl; but, since that time, they have beait 
almost exclusively laid on imported articuis, aud now 
are so entirely. 

Ctrsios BoTi?i.oituM, hus'-tos iwt-u-Ior'-via (Dat.), to 
Law, is a s.pecisl otUcer, who is always a justice orusO; 
quorum, to whom are committed Ibt records or rolls of 
t he general and quarter sessions of the peace of jtos 
couuly for which lie is appointed. His noiumatioo Is 
by the royal sign tuttuual, aud to him the nomtoatithi ' 
of the ulerko/ the peace belongs, an officer who acts .08 
clerk to the court of quarter sessions, and .recorde d : 
their proceedings, aud who also takes the custody of 
such dotiumeuts as arc directed to be deposited wlih 
biiu by statute, or under the staudiug orders of either 
bouse of parliament. 

Ct'ixNxovs Dis£X 8 f. 8. \See Sxtir, Disaxsas op 
TUB.) 

CtiTiCLB. (See&juvs.) 

Cortxss, kitf-L'ia (Pr. cowtelus), in Ulil., a broad 
heavy sword with a basket-hilt of iron, used by sailors 
in boarding an enemy’s vessel. {See BaoxDswoan,) 

CuriiliKX', kut'-ler-a (Kr, eoutellerUt), in ageuentl 
sense, includes all cutting instruments, such as knivei, 
forks, scissors, Ac. There are three kinds of stc^ 
employed in the manufacture of different articito of 
cutlery,—oommou steel, shear steel, and cast st^. fUl 
edge tools which require to be tenacious withoutheing 
very hard, are mode of shear steel. The best scissor^ 
razors, penknives, Ac., are made fenm casteteel, wbioh 
is able to take a very line polish. Oommoneteel to ' 
only used in making very common articles of cutltoy, 

In making good table-knives shear steel and cast eteel 
are generally preferred. In the ordinary method of 
making knives, the blades are out out of a slieetof 
steel, and the backs, shonlders, and tangs of wrought 
iron, are attached to the steel btodee by welding at the 
forge. The knife is then ground to the proper shape, 
and the blade polished and hardened. The fork maun- 
factnreis a distinct branch of industry, and the nianu - 
facturers of table-knives generally buy their forksffion 
the fork-makers ready to be put into their handles. 

In making table-knives two men are generhliy Cin^ 
ployed; one to called the foreman. Or msker, and the 
other the striker. Penknives are usually forged by a 
single baud, with hammer and anvil simply: th^ jtrh 
hiurdened by heating the blades red-hot, and dipptog 
them into waiter Up to the shoulder, Bazora are also 
hardened in the same maunor. The. grinding 
polishing of cutle^ are generally neeformed hyzna- 
ehiuery. The bustoess^of the grinder to dividw total 
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inti«eweajp*ipj«^g, And polisbigg. 

Chtisdiiitr la ]>anontaed Ttpon aicmas m various diiueo- 
atoMi'tiwsi^iHiMasvIiiehYe^nv tamper rei}uirmg' to 
be ^rocmd' 6a ar«t etcmea. ^laaipfif u a prooesa hf 
tTh^h laatra ia ^ea to entWry; it ia performed with a 
gimter, ooneiatbif; ofttpirouiar peace of wood, sometimes 
fwvared Wildk le^er,^^^ alloy of Jcad and tin j it is 

fbmd on aP laia» UkS a grindstoae. The polisbiii); 
pinoesa is tbaUat^ and ia performed on a similar piece 
(tfwood eOyntnd with buff leather. Only articles of 
east rteel n®<m bate been hardened and tempered are 
■nbjeoted to idds operation. The inamifiictiire of cut- 
lelT has been broujthl to Rrcat perfection^ in Great 
Britain.' The {irincipal manuiactorieB are in London 
and^effleld. 

' Ctrmn, faif'-fsr, a email bind of Tessel, rigjred tome- 
' what Uhe a sloop, fitted with one mast and a very long 
bowspritv the latter of which can be reefed, or tahen 
m; wneii it is necessary to use a smaller jib. They are 
employed by govermhent for the revenue service, as 
■ iflie BWiitest and most conTenient vessels for chasing 
finmaglcrs, and for preventing the landing of contra- 
: haam gooda. This term is also applied to small clin- 
dhetvbuilt boats, used by the officers of ahipe, similar 
ifii shape to gigs, hot with sharper bovva, having gene- 
r^y MX or eight oars. Bight-oared cutters are now 
mneh tiaed in regatta-racing, 

CtnrtB-risH (Orfopws), Icut'-tl Jlsk (Anp.-Sai.), o 
molluscons animal of the gen. Sepia, oxA,Cef>ha1ojw(la. 
ffSie body is somewhat oval, but broader at the head 
than at the oxtreraity, w'hich is obtusely pointed. The 
head is furnished with eight arms and two feet, the 
latter being nearly similar in strnotnro to the arms or 
tcntwtnla^ nut eonsideruMv longer in their dimensions. 
A neck d/vides the head from the body, which is fur¬ 
nished on each Side, throughout its entire length, with 
a narrow fin. The back of the. enttlc-Osli i.s strength¬ 
ened by a calcareous plate, well known as the euttlejish- 
hone. This bono was in former times in great repute 
among apothecaries as an absorbent; but now it is 
chiefly used in the form of a powder, to polish tho 
Botlermetals, The term bout, however, is properly 
inapplicable to the calca reous shield of the cultle-lisb ; 
as ID its composition it is exactly similar to shell, and 
' consists of various mcmhT.ane8 hardened by carbonate 
of lime, without the smallest mixture of pho.sphste. 
This animal is sometimes termed the iuk-fl.sh, a name 
toat arises from the circumstanoe that bcnentli its 
throat is a bladder, in which is secreted a fluid black 
as toe blackest ink, and whieb, when annoyed orpur- 
aticd, it ejects, so staining the. wider around it, that it 
ft an easy matter for it to cacapo nnperceived. It 
. Ukewisepossesses the chamel(’on-liko power of changing 
its colour, a cirenmstatico Ihst did not escape the 
.. observation of Mr. Darwin while at the Cope de Verd 
inands. “ I was much amused by the various arts to 
escape detection practised by one individual, which 
fCemed fully aware that .1 was watchiiigit. Itramlning | 
for aitiine inotianlcss, it would then stealthily advance ' 
itu iDCh Or twd, like a cat alter a mouse, anmetiires 
changing its oolonr. It thns proceeded till, having 
ginned a doeperpart, it darted away, '■ aving a dusky 
trsin of inkto hide the bole into which it had trawled." 
There is a serious Iielief among fishermen generally 
tost toe larger cephalopoda are highly dangerous,'from 
. Awisting their arm.s round swimmers, and thiis impeding 
iheir tootions. “ Some of these, particularly those of 
abc sometimes caught of an enormous size, with 
1 .toeftwrms fully as lo^ as an ordinary man’s leg; but 
: nbbtotostM the marvellous stories related and 
btoewnd by their captors, we did not hear of any well- 
i Mttoontieated instance of these anlinals haring actu¬ 
ally occasioned loss of life.”—Swainsoii’s instincttqf 

Cntrey Sroon, in the Scotch church, was 

seat of repentance on which offenders 
agtosst dbaKtity had to sit daring divine service, 
professing repentance and receiving the minister’s 

Mbnfces. 

Ctakic Acib, rt-in'-fl:, in Chem., C,HU’0, or 
C 3 rO,HOv—When oyanogen is passed throngh a solu¬ 
tion of tm alkali, a cltahge takes place similar to that 
skbiehoecitrs when chlorine ft nsed in toe. same manner, 
bM® And cyaBSto Of toe base are prodoced, the 
howerer, eontsio^g only one egaivalcnt 




of oxygen, uwtead of live, as in toaeam of ehlorMama. 
There''are.'seyftftl more «onv«n}eitt:.'ftMitoi^A#..pi!D.:' 
dnoiiig oy?^ wid than 

of potassium with one of pwmdde of nftniftaese. tb»^ 
mess being constantly sttayed onto it roaghesiAtoir 
red heat. When cool, cyanaie of potash mto be dis* 
Solved out. <>anio Bcid ft so unstable toat'm:Canaoli 
he separated from its compounds by as arid, LUe 
best pr^ured by distilling cyan»r<ieno«d (whiehass), A 
crystallme eompound having prMisely toe same com* 
position, in a sealed tube. It ft extremely pnngent, 
very volatile, and acts as a powerful caustie 'if dtopiped 
on toe flesh. It cannot be preserved, as it grodnalty 
changes^ into a white glassy mass, destitute of .acid 
properties, insoluble in water, and permnuent in air. 
This body has been named cyafaeltd, and hasexaCt^ 
the same components as hydrated cyanucio and cyaom 
acids. 

Cy-vifrn!, ei'-an-fte (Qr. huanoi, bine), a mineral 
belonging to the garnet family, osenrriog in broad 
prisni.s in mica and talc schists. Trausporent oynnito 
is often used for sapphire j hut it may bo known by ita 
inferior iiardncss. 

CrAHoaEN,«t-(In'-o-jIeM (Gr.l?nano«, bine,andosanne, 
Iproduce), in Cbcm., symbolCy orlS’Cj, Pf|nivalcnt‘itf, 
spec, grav, 1'801)1, cohibining'rolume 2.—•Cyanogen, 
or bicarbide of nitrogen, is one of the roost interesting 
of tile eartion compounds, its discovery by Gsy-Liassnc- 
in 1814. having thrown considerable light ’iipoii two im¬ 
portant facts hi chemical scion ee,—^tlie c,xistenco of com¬ 
pounds acting as elements, and of substances hnving 
the same iiUiniate composition, but different properties. 
In fact, it was tho means of originating new theories 
with respect to organic bodies goneraliy. The name 
eiiaaopen, signifying bliie-producer, was liestewed on 
this siihslttiice iu conspquem’c of it.s forming an essen¬ 
tial ingredient in Prussian bloc. Cyanogen cannot be 
formed bv the direct union of its elements, but luay be 
obtained "by passing nitrogen over ii mixture of cliar- 
eoal and carbonate of potash heated to redness in a 
porcelain tube. The potash hcconies redaced to po- 
laasiuni, c.arbonic oxide escapes, and cyanogen is 
tormed, which unites with tho potassium, yielding 
cyanide of pola.ssium. 'I’he reaction that takes placo 
is interesting— 

KO,CO,-^C,-t-K^-K,^"C,-^3CO. 

'rho compounds of cyanogen are, however, generally 
(ibiained from the fcrrocyanido of potasBiuii^, a euU 
formed by healing in a covered pot live parts of refuse 
animal matter, siieh.a.s Iridc, hoof, and horn WKsie, 
with two parts of potash and iron filings. Tbvmasa, 
when coll’, is digested in water, which dissolves out the 
ferrocyarjide of potsssinm. 3'en parts of this salt, dis¬ 
tilled '.vith seven parts of oil of vitriol and five or six 
parts of water, yield bydrocymiic or prussic acid, 
which, if saturated with oxide of mercury, furnishes 
cyanide of mercury. 'This, on being driecl and heated 
in a retort, furnishes cyanogen. Cyanogen is a oolour- 
ICBS gas, witli a peouiiar penelriiting odour. It is 
poisonpns in its effects if breathed, and it burns with a. 
beautiful purple flame. It dissolves in one-fourth of 
its bulk ol' water, in one-twenty-lifth of Mculud, and 
may be snimiitted to a high temperature without de¬ 
composition. J t i» easily liquefied by a pressure of four 
atniospbercs. In the liquid state it is colourless, lijiipid, 
ami lighter than water. At —3“ .Fahr. it freoses, ficrm* 
tag a transparent crystalline solid. Cyanogen, which 
is in itself a compound radicle, has the property of 
uniting with various elements to form still mure com¬ 
plicated rtidicles. Thus, with iron it forins two mia- 
pounds,—;/srrocyfluo( 7 on, FeGy*, or Fey, rndferridep- 
mmten, KjCy„, or S'dOyj with cobidt, cobalM-joyanoi 
gen; with manganese, mangani-cyanttaeni with pl^ : 
tiniim, platino-cyanogon; with palladium, jialtadio. 
cyanogen; with iridium, iridio-cyanogen} and witE . 
copper, enpro-eyanogen; 'which UU behave a*'ile-- 
menu, nniting with the motaft and fbmtag 1^- 
dracida with hydrogen. The primfipat compo^d 
of cyanogen ia cyanic acid, oornposed of an equiva¬ 
lent of cyanogen and, m equivalent Of bxy|«iiB^ 
which has been described nnder the-btftd of 
Acri). It also forme five other oompdpndS'Wito eiye ' 
gen, all of whieb potsew preoiiely toe tm» 



'. «ition,- but differ toummA^Wt In twrir ^ropertiM^ TMjr- 

B^rsnaniOt:.Mtltni&ttrioi fAltmiiic •oidti, 
«nd ,Brbo^ 'Wtjyi«d :® «w tl»*M 

propertlw will hW fonod w«4w 4b«ir reepeotire lje«d« 

iBRi; ' or^nssn forsM tgammilef 

.whicb littit been Blreway Mscnbed. Gyanogen forma 
.’With <Ah)rine three dompoondB, which all hiwe the 
, eame’ttltiinete ooinposdtton, but differ ruateriaTIy in 
their properUea. One of them is ^seoue, another 
liquid and the third solid. With iodine and bromine 
it tiM'mB solid oomhinations j with anlphur it forms a 
«ompound radicle,aulpho-eyanogen (SeyJ, which, with 
hydregen, forma liydrosnlpho-eyanio acid j with se¬ 
lenium a similar compound ia formed. The cyanides 
«f t^ alkalies and eaciha are aoluble; those of tiio 
hea^’y metals mostly insoluble in water. The most iin-: 
pCfTtant of tbeao is the oganitle of potattium, which ia 
obtained by beating to redness in an iron ornoible 
Bight parts of ferrooynuide of potassium and three of 
Bsrbouate of soda, until the mixture has ceased to he 
of a yellow colour, and has given off tho last bubble of 
gas. This salt is made in large quantities for the use 
of elootrotypista and photographers. The former use 
it as a solvent for gold and silver in electro.plating; the 
latter to remove the unused iodide of silver from the 
Bollodion-plate. Cyanogen is jirone to lonn double 
ealts wilh the metals. Cyanide of potassium, when 
added to solutionsof the heavy metals, throws down a 
precipitate, wliich is solulde in an excess of the preci¬ 
pitant, lormiiig n double oyanide of potassium and the 
metal. These double cyanides are of two classes,— 
those which form salts easily decomposed by bydro- 
oldorie acid, such ns oyanide of potassium and silver; 
and those which are not so easily decomposed, such as 
the cyanides of potassium and ii-on, of potassium and 
cobalt, and several others. The salts of tho second 
class are looked upon by chemists as containing the 
metal united with the cyanogen, formiug an organic 
radicle. This will, perhaps, he better understood by 
Bonsidcringthe following lormiila!:— 

Ist class.—Double cyanide of nickel and potassium, 
IIiCy,KCy. 

2ud class.—Double cyanide of iron and potassium, 
or ferrocyanido of potassium. 

3(KCy) + I'eCy = K, + FeCy, 


Oyanide of potsMlam. Cyanide oX' Iron. Folaaeinm. Fenwynnagen, 

In the latter salts tUe heavy metal is generally masked; 
thus the iron iu ferrocyanide of poiassium ia not dis¬ 
tinguishable by the usual tests for that metal. Tho 
whole theory of cyanogen and its compounds is most 
iutelcate and cannot bo entered into hero. Those who 
wish to pursue tho subject further are referred to the 
discussion of the properties of cyanogen and it.s com- 
poouds, iu tho third volume of Miller's Ehmentt of 
Chernktry. When binoiixle of iiitrogou is passed 
through a solution of hydro-fevridcyanic aeid, a decom¬ 
position takes place, an equivalent of hydrocyanic 
acid being replaced by an equivalent of binoxide of 
nitragen. Thecompaunds formed by this rudicle will 
bo described under the head of Niind-i’iit'BSiDKS. 

Ctawosxs, or Bi.nii Disiusn, sl-ibi-o'-ri* (Or. Icua- 
fKW, blue), io n diseased condition of the system, aris¬ 
ing from a malformation of the heart, which, allowing 
the intermixing of the venous with tlie arterial bloot^ 
in consequence of which the former is not properly 
oi^geiiised,and a blneness is imparted to the skin:' 
whence the disease takes ita name. Little can be done 
towards eff'eetig a cure of this disease; and though it 
interferes with the functions of the body and produces 
general weakness, it does n ot necessarily destroy life. 

e*A*ci «0 Acrn, si-du'-a-ril;, in Cbcm.—This aoidia 
obtained in a variety of ways, which need not bo de- 
BCrUmd here. It is deposited from its aqueous solution 
in cbtourleas rhombic prisms. D is Bparinaly soluble 
in cold wster, more fremy in boiling doohm, and still 
more so.in bbi]iiig water. It is polymeric with cyanic 
I jacid .and BeTerai other products of cyanogen, 

‘ CxcaPACBX, ti-kS-dai'-iie-e, in Bot,, the C^eas fam., 
• net. ord, of dicotyledoBoitP plants, in the sub-closa 
. iffi»wboiyeriB»«, consisting of smsll pshm-like na- 
jbtanched trees ct shrcbs, with stcme Biarked by the 
•CM* ^ fallen leaves. In a few speeioS the stem: 
idiTides in a forked or dichotomoue manner- The 
eo7. ■ " 


lsiaw« are ehistered at ithe enmndt, XMa 
naralle^etned, bard, and iwnally oirojnwte ito^’^^ 
tioB.^ The fiower# are qiiite nsa^, duisesaal, oad 
diosetons j eim^msde flowers in cemes, ccnsia^nig of 'j 
seam, from the under sutfade of whioh. one-eSied.’ 
an^rs arise X the frmale,. ooneisting of naked «yi>les ; 
pl^d 0 B the margins of aUered leaves, or of oeuiee: 
arising from the base of flat scales, or flrom'tka widep| 
surface of peltate ones. The seeds are faswd or *w- i 
culent, with embryos, shiglo or many, in fleshy er ' 
mealy albanien. The plant* are prinespally natu^ of ’ 
the temperate and troj^'cal parts of Americg and Aaia,' 
and are also found occasionally at tho Cape of O^c^ ’ 
Hope, in Madagascar, and Anstralia. Tbetr stems and ^ 
seeds yield mucilage end storch. The prodpctknown 
us Japan sago ia said to be obtained from A epeeies of ' 
the typical gen. Cyeiu. This sago is not aa actlcla of ; 
European commerce. 

CxcAViTBS, $i'-ka-dite*, in<jretd,; fos8il plants of the 
oolite and chalk, apparently allied to the ei^Sting 
Cycajacete. The leaves only are known. ; . 

CiL'cnn, si'~kl (Gr. kakloo, a circle), hi Clbron«,<fli« 
name given to any period of time, or a certsdn hhii^r 
of years, in which certain events and phenomeiiaikesur 
ut intervals, in the same regular order of suecessicn, 
coming exactly to the same point again at &e same 
time, or very nearly so, at the commencement of each 
cycle. These divisions arc aatifleial or arbitrary, and 
have been invented to compensate for tbeimpossibiUfy 
of measuring nnturnl cycles, such as the revotutkm m 
the earth round tho sun, or that of the moon round 
the e.vrth, by our divisions and subdivisions of hhae^ 
All explanation of tho most remarkable of these qrolesx 
and those in common use, will be fonnd under Iheir 
respective names. {See Cawppio OxclB, fHoiiDEir 
tfl'MBKR, ^IfniCIIOIf, JCLIAW fSBIOD, MXSOHM 
CrcLK, SotAn Cxcnr.) 

CTcnorsnia. (iSec EscTci.oi>.a!DiA.) 

Cyclopjum Abchitkctchk, »i-klo'p«Tm (Gr, Ibn- 
klops, round-eyed, from kuklo'f a circle, and eps, an 
eye), an expresnion applied to any wall that is formed 
of large, irregular, unhewn stones, piled togeiher 
without mortar or cement of any kind. Widk of tbi* 
description are to be seen at Tiryns,' Myemite, aiid 
Epirus, in Greece, that were most probably bndlt by' 
the ancient Pelasgi; and similar specimens of bhi^ngi 
though not on the same gigantic scale, exist in lta^, 
Asia Minor, end Peru, as well as in someparta bf fhe 
British isles; among which may be mentiemed the 
Laws, near Dundee, in Scotland, and the Giant’s 
Sconce, near Coleraine, in Ireland. The name waa 
given to walls of this kind because they were supp<«ed 
to have been built by the Cyclopes, one-eyed ^ants, 
who were the workmen of Vulcan. 

Cx'DO'si^, »i-do'-iie-d (so named because a natiye of 
Kydon, in the island of Crete), in Bot., the Quinod) * 
gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Bosveets 
and Bub-ord. Fomem. C. 

milgark is a deformed low ^ 

tree, sometimes cultivated 

lor its fruit, which is a 

pome with a persistent ca- 

lyi, like the medlar. This 

fruit is mixed with apples iwiW 

in making pies and tarts, ^ 

and is much esteemed fur V a^.- ^ |^|||PHW!ia 

the preparation of a kind 'HMv'”,.™ 

of marmalade. In the rind IK 

of the quince Wohler has 

found oenanthic ether, to pf , 

which its peculiar fra- ^ 

grance is due. The seeds ortjrcB. 

Contain much mncilage 

«nd aro occasionally used for prapvriag bsadolm* 
(which see). « • 

Ctoke'c. (Ace SwAK.) « 

Ctoni'S, eij)'-nu» (Lut. eyynns, a swan), a oonstepa- 
tion in the 'northern hemisphere, sitnated between 
those of Cassiopeia and Lyra. Ifo brightest sfok is 
one of the second nmgnitude. . ' 

Cxusm-t, iU'-itt-der (Gr. hdinio, I roH), • soffa 
body wfajoh has three snrfaoca, one of wbiidi is cCRiyak 
and oontinnoite, and the other twp’psralldl. A,ri||^ 
cylinder is one in wUlcb the line joiauig the MBtrssof 
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Oyliader of » 

oirclpa is to their tiStise. All 


Ptbw ciUnden are obU^v*. 4 xigbt eyiinder, taken 
in thik vte«> may betMmaatwS aa dMeriMOl by a r«otan‘ 
giU^^ar^ialogMtt^i>mhiiii|rabnut one of it« at4ea. 

A.lSX*ait-BireiKB ia that part ol the 
etSfine in wkieh' tha piHton worha, and trom which, bv 
altcfraat^ admittiaK and oondenBing the ateam, all 
tha bowar.I of tha machine ia deriTea. The bonn|; or 
eylittaen &r ateam'Cn^nea requiree very powerful uni) 
accnraU.macihinei^, ^he cylinder la oaat hollow, and 
the objoetef the boring^machme is to produce a true 
^iiadw* irith an even surface, so that the pistoD may 
fit exnetly and vrork freely. Some machines for this 
patpoae act horizontally and others vertically, while 
we oattezs revolve and advance by the action of some 
powerful prime mover. This operation is genwally 
repeated three times, in the last of which the greatest 
..»-r«ai!e.'is'’iles]uired. ^ 

CrsUL klscTa, S('-tn<l rtV-i(i (T;at.cy»»a, a little shoot, 
a Vrhttch:; recta, right), in Arch., the name given to a 
. monl&ig which somewhat resembles the letter S, 
iioliow in the upper part and projecting below. When 
this order is changed, and the projection is above 
- instead of b^ow, the moulding is cnlled cymu rcccrsa. 

The entire curve which a section of the moulding pre- 
: seats will be found to consist of the conjunction of 
two parhi, each of which is exactly one-fourth of the 
oircutnfrrence of a circle. 

CSMAilCM, tim-ai'-she-um, the upper part of the 
cornice of an entablature {«e« Coskics, ISKTAiir.s.- 
TCas) ; so calleci because it ia generally in the form of 
the inohlding described in the preceding article. 

CyKBA^;, (Let, cymbiifmn), musical instru 

meuts, the origin of which is very ancient,—indeed 
probably more so than that of the 'tambourine. They 
were made of sonorous brass or oopper,9and were very 
▼artouslh form; the difference consisting in the size, the 
presence or absence of a rim, the depth or sbsllowuess 
of the bowl, as well as the shape of the handle by 
which they were held. Modern cymbals are, par 
exotUence, military instruments; and, when played 
with taste, form a very pretty addition to a band. 
They are instruments of percussion; and, when stnick 
tog^er, produce a loud harsh tone of no lixed pitch. 
The bestcymh^sare obtained from China undTiirkey; 
and eU the attempts of Europeans to discover tbo 
metal Of which they are made have hitherto proved 
abortive. Although best adapted for military bands, 
modern composers often introduce them in the orcbes, 
tra with very pleasing effects. 

: CriiiE, time ^Qr. kama, a sprout), in Bot., a common 
tcripibrthe different kinds of dellnite inflorescence; 
that is to say, for every infloi-escenee formed of a 
tercoinal flower, beneath which are lateral branches, 
«adh,.d)*’yi>ig a terminal flower, and lateral branches 
agiih'limUarly dividi^ and so on. The varieties of 
. thc oyme willoe described under the head of Imflo- 
KKaciKCB.' 

CTtrdli^ sia-ai'-rd (from Or. Icuon, a dog, in allusion 
to the sidBeB of the involncmm), in Bot,, a gen, of 
plant* bclohging to the nat, ord. Compotilce, It in 
cinde* the d^teaols and cardoon (which see) , 

Cnrica, tiid-ikt, the name of a sect of ancient phi» 
locppluaii,. whose founder was Antistbenes, a disciple 
ofSqcStltt^. Apoording to some, the name is derived 
from !^ ; €lT«ek word kuim, a dog, on account' of the 
*iim*Iii!$obaracter of the sect; according to others, i|| 
la -fbnned hroni Cynosarges, the name of the gymnat j 
•ham in which the founder expounded his system. 
Mi» dehlrfnes were chiefly ooniined to morals, and, 
&lt« inett other moral systems, in attempting to re¬ 
form certain hvil tendencies he fell into their opposite 
«xt#emai,-<^iii Avoiding Bcylle he fell into Cbary'bdis. 
The Orffs resulting iriim the reflnemeat and luxury of 
his having attracted his notte, he attempted to 
lend men Ntw to their origiBal (Hiiiplioity of life and 
maniMhcs. Hotaiight that ihe trde dignity of man con¬ 
sists fu umdonSi and wisdom in iudepcudence of mind: 
and b^g by birth podr^ and, cpnsequently, excluded 
from aB poluicSl righte, he,Hiitihtained:tfaot this inde- 
P«adeiM«,or, nttlieC,, fiwoddta fro^ resttaint, w as 
to bo atoned by mad rendering hie waats as few add 
simple as posrime. JXe obstinately placed himself in 
epposHifttk tb the ohAraOter O'fdlte timed in which he 
hvedlsrsh metm and uegligeot ?a his dress, assuming 




the garb and the staff and wslbst ef a metidieaat, -SE*' 
is represented as teachinB that pokt or labonr, and 
even mfamv, is a good, and pteasmo, pa ^ ooutcaM, 
an evil. Ifis doctrine of the Supreme good is « Bos j'; 
aocording to virtue, which consists' in actioq, apd re>- 

a uires neither many words nor oxtbnsive kuow)sd||ef: 

lo condemned all civil institutions, despised the 
of kin or country, and saw in wedlock no higher uT;, 
betterend than tlie propagation of the species. These?: 
peculiar views were oarned to stiU greater ie&gths b.'r(<< 
his ibUowers. With them pfailoaopny was Cdnrider^t’ ; 
to consist entirely in practice, in tno art of living, pi* : 
in the attfunment of a pleasant life, whieh oohsistyd 
solely in dispensing with all, oreh the mott simple atid i 
necessary wants. The sage, they hiaiDtained,:pughi:. 
tdfce free from all outward influences, and sojpwaiw to 
all rite accidents of chance or change. Itfogt of ibsi 
arts and Boiences, as they do not tend to mahe.)»««' 
virtuous, but sometimes, on the contrary, interfRPO' 
with the attainment of it, Bre nnprofltHbteand perni" ; 
cions. The most famous of the Cynics besides their 
founder were Diogenes of Sinope, Crates of TliebeS 
with bis wife Uipparebia, and Mcnippus. At length 
the sect became so disgusting from their impudence, 
dirty habits, and profligacy, that they ceased to be re- 
Ctirded with any respect, and passed into obscurity. 
The great merit of this system is that it paved the way 
for the establishment of Stoicism, by wliiob it was suc¬ 
ceeded and superseded.—JS^. liittcr'a (^escJiicAts dre 
Philosuphie; Ucgel’s Getehichle der Thilataphie t 
Imviea's SMory of Philoeophff. 

Ctpebacsjk, ri-per-at'.j«-e, in Bot., the Sedge fani., 
a nat. ord. of monocotyledonous plants in the sub-class 
Ohmaeea, consisting of grass-like or rush-like herbs, 
natives of all parts of the world, and found cspcciaily 
in marshes, ditches, and tbo neighbourKood of runniiig 
streams. The stems are solid, often angular, and are 
without joints or diaphragms. The leaves form entire 
or closed tubular sheaths round the stem. The. flowera 
are spiked, imbricated, and either perfect or unisexual, 
each arising from the axil, of from one to Ihcee bracts? 
or glumes. The lowermost glumes are frequently 
empty, or without flowers in their axils. There is 
seldom a visible perianth; but it exists sometimes >■ 
the female flowers as a tube, or as a wborl of hypo- 
gynous scales or bristles. Stamens hypogynous, 1-^13, 
commonly 3; anthers 3-celkd, innate; ovary l-celled, 
Buperior, with one erect ovule; fruit indefaiscent, with a 
singfrseed having fleshy or mealy albumen, inclosing 
a lenticular embrvo. Although closely allied to the 
Oraminacem (grosses), the plants of this order are of 
little use to mp, their seeds Iieing defioient in those 
nutritive ijiralities which render tlie seeds of the cereais 
so vtduabie. The rhizomes, tubers, or corms, of soma 
species of the typical genus Cyperut were forincrly 
employed ia medinino as aromatic tonics and asiriti.. 
gent s. When boiled or roasted, some of these corm* 
are edible. 

€Y-i'iiks,»e^ra('(Jf'or.).—It is a rule withrespaetto . 
^charities, that the intention of the donor, soiarasit 
IS practicable and legal, shall be strictly ofasen‘ed,:tba 
law not pormittiilg it to be varied without neoessiiy, 
even by consent of his heir. But where it is incapable 
of being literally acted upon, or Us literid performahoo' 
would be nnreusonablei a decree will be made by ihh . 
court of Chancery i'or its execution ry-jH-e«, that Isv la,: 
some method conformable to the general object, and' . 
adhering as closely as tiossibla to the speciflc design of 
the donor. 

Crrsstt, eip'-te-ld, in Bot., the name given to a kind 
of fruit which occurs in all plant* of tbeordet Xhw- 
potilas. It differs in nothing essential from tho 
aehaoMim (which Bse), except in being infexiinr and of ■ 
a compound nature. 

CsBEitAicB, d-ren-ai'dkt, the hamo of a seat of 
ancient uliilosophers, whose fontider, like that of the 
Oynies, had been a disciple of Socrates, being Ariga 
tippns, a native of Cyreiie, in Africa, alter which city 
bis followers were called Gyrettaicii. Dnltko Aati«a 
thenes, however, he was bomof illustrioua aodwsnlt.hr 
parentage, and had aeodt.toiued himself to every Vio^ 
of pleasure. He seems, indeed, to iiavw been eniiowgd 
* great reudlness and ifaevlUy for extragdag 
pleasur^niid grati'ficafion from the mostdiflioUlt aifo- 
atious of life j and his great otaxim was. that’aigMi 



• owelit to omtrot eiroinnittsaoM,, **4 not (fo bo ^oon- 
trmei Iqrt&eta^ Aeoordwi; to him, Urn oum of M#- 
wM up «f plewAro ajtd ,p»m ; 5? 

■ought «ntr w 8b^t 4ba othw. to be aToioett»« w 
Tbo ehuif goodi sOoffi^Dg to hiia, wm thb gteotot 
nuinber of ogiceeoblo penMptionB j and ths^troe philo- 
eopber iras oa« ithd: aotira^ aad:Buo<»e*»roUy Mwued 
plaaaure. He taught that man ought to daroto himself 
entirely to the ODjoyment of the present moment, 
neitlier ragrettiag the pa»t nor oaring for the fntaraa 
Hrery not wu regarded to be in itself morally indilTer- 
ent, and o^ ip he viewed as it produced pleasure or 
psin to th^ndividual. The chief euceossors of Aris- 
tij^us were Tbeodorua, Hegesias, and Armiceris, each 
cr whom hecame the founder of a seat known respect* 
ively Iw the Theodoran, Hegesian, and Annicorian 
schoolSi A* Cynicism was the forernnner of Stoicism, 
so Cyrennkasm paved the way for Epicureanism, which 
Constitutes its chief merit.—-Bef. Kitter’s Oetchichte 
Philotophie; Hegel’s Oeschichte der l^lMoaophie; 
Lewes’s History (jfJAitoaopiy. 

t}r8li.naoxss, ai-ril-M'-»e-e (in honour of Cj/rillo, a 
Neapolitan botanist), in Bot., the Cyrilta fam., a small 
»at. ord. of dieotylcdonons plants in the eub-elaas 
T&alamjflorig, oonsisting of evergreen shrnba with 
alternate erstip^ate leaves, nearly related to Olteacece, 
but distinguished by tbeir imbricate petals, which are 
altogether free from hairiness on the inside, and by 
the stamens being oil fertile, and, if equal in number 
to the petals, alternate with them. They are ualives 
ofJNorth America; but nothing is known of tbeir 
properties and uses. 

Cxsi, mt (Or.itustis, abladder), inAnat., is applied 
to the urinary bladder, gall-bladder, and similar vessels 
in the human body: but it is also applied to mortiid 
growths within the body, having the lormofabagor 
bladder, and inclosing morbid matter. 

CxriiracESi, ri-tin-ai'-»e-e, in Bot., the Cistus-rape 
fam., a small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the 
sub-class MonoehlampdecB, consisting of root-parasites 
of a fnugoid texture. The flowers are perfect or uni¬ 
sexual, and either solitary and sessile or clustered at 
the top of a scaly stem. Calyx 3—il-pai-tert; anthers 
sessile,openinglongitndioally: ovaryl-celled,inferior; 
ovnics very numerous; placentas parietal; fruit 
l-oeUed, with numerous seeds imbedded in pulp. The 
plants of this order occur in the south of Europe and 
Africa, growing os parasites upon the roots of 
upon fleshy Suphorbiuaea, and upon other succulent 
pVatitg. BorneItavo astringent properties; as Cj/Hvus 
llj/poatitLt, from which an extract is made in the south 
of i-urope, and there used in diarrha»a and for arrest¬ 
ing Ussmorrhage. Bydnora afrUsana has a putiid 
animal odour; but when roasted, it is eaten by the 
natives of Africa. 


sHsicb is (to ssmsi at Isstln, It 

(A), ronnding off tbp yigMtwi' 
Wgst ii)b> «.gnrve. Pm; Hebrew . 

door, kaflip itseaidier loiw it boranmanlfinifi! tbtMK'» 
nlahoetn Htn dOor or opening <ff a tent. ]> is' tka toe* ' 
dsalletcer (if the oyder of denttb nif 
and readily Interchanges with those ofi^ same loirdw; 
as German tiff, deep; friuiin, dream; (ia, thou} tfsi** 
thine- Jt atsu readily interchanges wimthelettef-jl; as^'; 
Greek de^riies, Latin iaptilU; Latin e<tit^,ffpMflah ' 
cbla. The Latin D is fl^quentiy changed into ; 

e, t, or s« in German; as d«o, evei, two j de«!em,<mn; tsavii, 
]> also seems to manifest a kind of aiflmty^ Hus 
letter », and is drawn by it into a nunther of words to . 
which it does not radically beloiig; as Jjatin 'Utter^ 
English fender. IH followed by a voweLis sonudinnHi ; 
changed iutoy; as, diurnal, journal, J), or oa tt .wat 
formerly written, I^, stands for 600. In Mttsin, it 
the seoond note of the diatonic scale, answerisy to the 
re of the I talians. 

]>aB, da6 (Pleuroaecfee Itnianda), a common flat flak ; 
well known in the London market. Its average siseis ^ 
eight or nine inches in length, and she or wsven in ' 
breadth. Its upper side is pale brown, and its ttnder 
parts white. It is usually caught with plaieOfaad 
uouiiders. The three spring months eon^nte its 
“season." 

Usbchick, dab'-ieJM, or little grebe (T*oAuN^ 
minor), a smml bird nine or ten inobea in lehgthf<06ni- . 
mouly found about lakes and fishponds.. It is .kn «x> ’ 
ceedingly active swimmer, and dives with greai ease. 

It progresses under water with considerable ,rspi«^^ 
with the aid of both wings and feet. The larger grwra ' 
do not appear to use their wings in this way, {Set 
Grebb.) 

l>a Cs.FO, or H.C., da-ka'-po (Ital.), in Musi, nnax* 
pression placed at the end of a iiiece, to indihate Gust 
the performer is to return to, and end with the ffttt 
part. 

Baoii, dait (Hu. daae) (Cyprinut leuoiteut),itahteii ' 
ilsh found in clear and ouiet streame . Its head H bum]!, 
muzzle pointed; back lughtly elevated, and ti^sligWy 



Cyimcs, ti'-iis-ue, in Bot., a gen. of leguminous 
tiees and shrubs, of which the lalmruums are well- 
known and universally adinired examples. The timber 
of the tree-laburuuia (G. a/pi»M«) is much prized by 
cabinet-makers and turners tor its hardness, beauty of 
grain, and durabilitv. 

CcttsMA, gifdat'-re-a, in Bot., a geu. of fungi. 
C. lia^inii and JJertoroi are employed for food; the 
formef iii Terra del Euego and the latter in Chili. 

CixB, ear, a title of the emperor of liiissia. Up to the 
I€th century, the principal rulers of the Kuesian pro¬ 
vinces were called grand-dukes. Several adopted the 
title czar; hut Ivan II., Wassiljewitch the Cruel, was 
the flrst who was solemnly crow’ned czar. After him, 
all the monarebs of Knssia called themselves czars of 
Moscow; and alter the conquest of Little Husaia and 
Smolensk, they took the title ofozarsof all theBosaiaa. 
The rank of imperial dignity was not granted to the 
ozarby iheEuropeitn powers until the reign of Peter I. 
lie baUed himself Imperator, and the empress Iinpera- 
trisi^ The ordinSJ? title of the empresa is czarina. 
The binperbr Paul I-, in 17h9, gave the_ title Coasare- 
witeb to his second son. All the sous of the czar are 
called grand-dukes. 

vtH: ■" 

B is the fehiftbOf onr, as Weil as of the Latin, 
Gtoi*, and Hebrew elpbabcts, The Greek name 
isdslSfa. ffie Hebtewdhiirf*and our form of the letter, I 
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forked. The scales of the dace are rather small, Xtis 
gregarious. The food is worms and other sOtt anlmM. 
substances. April and May are the prime times to 
fish for dace. 

Hachtdiuv, dd-krtd'-i-um (Gr.ifukrtf, atear),iiiBil>t., 
a gen. of plants belonging to tbenat. ord. Ttixocea, or 
Yew family. It includes several valuable timber trees; 
as, tbe Uuon pine of Australia (Z>. PniuHtsii), the 
Kabaterro of New Zealand (B. iaxifiilium), and the 
Himon pine (Z>. capreniNuei). ' 

Hacttjo, ddk'-tii (Gr. dalialos, a finger), in Greek ; 
and Latin poetry, is the name of a foot or measure 
consisting of a long and two short syllables,—ns in 
cafllnlriii, dmnlbfis. It is socalled irom its resemblauce 
to a linger, which has a long and two short joints. 
Dactylic verses are hexameters which end in a dactyi 
in.vtesd of a spondee. 

HACtyniB, dWriil-it (Gr. duktulos, a flpger), ip Bot., 
a gon. of Grasses. The species H. enssyitosa, is th( 
tussao-grass of the b'alkland Islands, which forms an . 
excellent kind of fodder for cattle. It is now grown to; 
some extent in Shetlaisd and other parts of Britain. . , 
I»AOtrtOl,oaT, dak- til-ol'-o-ys (Gr. da*#::tof. a finger, ; 

and locos, disoourse), denotes a mode of discoursing : 
with the fingers, the art of communicating ideas by 
means of the fini^rs. (Sea Dbav and Hcjaii,) , 

Hx»o, daft-do (Ital. aorfo, n die or cube), in Arch., 
the name oftUe square plinth or pedestal on which w 

Dolunm or statue is sometimes plaead, It is in the fora 
of a enbe,—whenos its name. In the intcruw decora* 

' ' ■ -A. 




ilni oC •mdied to tbe 

.iMwrSiMi; or -pM^ns «luch oo^m» tiM' lower 
tlw emih of-ft-nxMA, Itoidwd l^'the ddrtu>((i>bQ»rd tw^ 
lo»4 CBd<aaija{M«ti'or«m«llpn3dMitin{r^.(^^ called 
» abjiwe. The dado of a vooav iDoludiog its 

tbreo parte, ie abemt ibreo ifeet lit beiiibt; It to com* 
noidf ibimd in booMe of tito ITth aod IStfa oentniiea; 
b«t to topdt iBobfa ««ad in the present d 

a hTdrocarbon obtained by heat- 
ineoQ of ttn^^tine wittt <p}icklii&e. . It is a lioaid oiL 
iKmtUfsat 273** Fahr. It is also csUed compAitone eaa 

oxtbne. (S»e Sxnoir,) 

Das^ (Vs, dof/He), the name of a band-gna or 
ptaMi iBrented in the early part of the 16th oentury, 
Ta sa sna liag the demhbaque and pistol in form, but 
hariuf the butt etraieht itnd flat, aud tisrminating in a 
eqistre sur&ce instead of beiiift curved end fltiiBbed by 
o rtMHided knob like that of the pistol. The butt, in- 
deedi was very much like tbe handle of a Turkishyata- 
gban} ^ old^asi:)io>icd da{s;frcr, square and broad uhure 
tise little finger ip'iisps tbe hilt, and from this resem- 
bliince the weapon probably derives its name. Tim 
Italian for wood-knife or dagger, to pinloUse, which 
seoroa to corroborate the Boppoisition that these weapons 
■derived their names from their resemblane-e to daggers, 
or ftom bearing the same relation to a musket that a 
duger bears to a sword. 

diiff-ger (l^T.dagne), a weapon consistingof 
a short blade, sometimes broad, two-edged, and taper- 
iae to a point, and sometimes triangular in form, like 
a hajroneli set in a hilt, with a loop of wire projecting 
ftWM it,,on either side, to receive the pressure of the 
hand in amking a thrust. It was sometimes used as a 
weapoB of defence, particularly in duelling and single 
otmthat, being used in the left hand to parry the thrusts 
ctfa rapier. In the days of chivalry, the knight gene- 
xally carried a long sharp dagger in his girdle, ealicd 
a nmericorife, with which be dispatched his adversary 
when be had nnborsed him, if he refused to yield, by 
Stafabinghiin in the Ifaroat. 

Dasox, dat'-poa (Hob. dag, a fish), the name of a 
celebrated god of the Pbiltotines, worshipped at Ash- 
dod, Oasa, aud elsewhere. Difference of opinion e,visl8 
as to the form of this idol; butthe most general opin¬ 
ion Is, that it had the head aud hands of u man, while 
in the lower, part it resembled a lish. Tbe form of tbe 
flgnro alludes to the maritime position and piscatorial 
jpursnits of the Philistines. Borne derive the name ( mm 
the Hebrew dagan, corn, and btdieve him to have bcpii 
the god of agriculture. In 1 Samuel v., we have an ac- 
ct>unt of the fall and destruction of this idol before tbe 
ark ofthe Lord. 

Da&EBxaKOTVrB PnoCKss, iict-.oa«V-o-/ipe, aprocess of 
^otograpby invented by M. Daguerre, an eminent 
Preach chemist, by which images are impressed on a 
sflyer plate. A perfectly polished silver plate to ex¬ 
posed in the dark to the vapours of iodine and bromine, 
W which means a mixture of iodide and bromide of 
suveirliexqaisitely sensitive to light, is obtained. Tbe 
to then exposed to the action of the image foraed 
»y light in tbe camera obscure, for a period varying 
(from a few seconds to several minaten, according to 
the intensity of the light. A latent impression is 
flsrmedon the film ofbromo-iodideof silver, giving this 
Bt^twnce the property of combining with tbe vapour of 
meren^.in those parts where the light has struck. This 
late^ impression to brought out or developed by being 
erootoidwr a few seconds to the vapour of mercuiyrin 
* tmtoed box. On withdrawing the plate, tbe mercury 
.■wiU he fpond to h^ fixed itself to tbe silver in exact 
piopprtlda to the effect of the light on the different 
|Mirtions .<ff the image, the deposit being white and 
briUistit tm-the lightest portious, more or less grey on 
tiiosepnrts constituting the half-tones, and being ab- 
•estS Mloj^her is the deep shadows. It to then washed 
wtoh ft WASlt sdbtoion of hyposulphite of soda, which 
wotto the hromo-iodide of silver, which has 
renaflond .hhaitered by the light. The last process 
ces»i(pts ip laying hh.x fine film of metallic gold, by 
poartng drpr thh plaite a solntion of the double hypo- 
anliddte nf sweta ond (^ld, or ssf d or, as it is eommonly 
termed, ^'hero BW few (^neatioM whio^ have given 
T)a« to gretoer (sontrovemea amongst chemists than 
tlM aotore «f tlmd»iptfflTeot.v|eims«e, many BoppoB^ 


it to ho inenrary ooly. others thtodriag ibot it to «n 
omslf^ of mercury «ad. ^ver. 32 to pnftMrtnisot* 
that the qnantity of matmual fermsd to so very aiiaato 
that it becomes imposstbto to Sjahjent it to anatoxtoi,; 
Dagnerlreotypea have been alnoat entii^ sapeni^ded' 
by phnfographt on p^er atnl glassy !fhe abseRooi^ 
any nnpleaeant metallic glossy aim; the easier 
cation of the latter, to say nottnog of ihe prottos* 
being much simpler, have almost enttvely excluded 
daguerreotypes ftom public favour.; liotteii ha|qi«hs 
that daguerreotypes become covered with a Ciwst of 
sulphide of silver, from the adtion of the shlpbnr 
compounds coutaiued in the coal and gas burnt in pvr 
houses. In such cases the daguerreotype ehould .be 
washed, Inr a competent photographer, with 4 weak 
solution of cyanide of tmtasslum, until the oMection- 
able film is removed, when the image will be found to 
be restored to its pristine brilliancy. ThefectsjUst 
mentioned diolato Ute necessity of preserving dagutar- 
reotypes in air-tight oases, as much .as possihl© avfay 
from the inantol-piecc, where they are a*ost utuidly 
hung. ■ 

DantGRUx Gex, da.V-grxn, a gun of hcavv'calibre, 
invented by and named after an officer belonging to 
the United Btates navy. In form it is 80 .tncwbat simi¬ 
lar to tbe Armstrong gun, nltbongb it docs not possess 
the symmetry, power, and liglituesa of that weapou. 
Tlie breech is extremely Btrdng, being very mneh 
tliickcr than the breech of an oidinstj' cannon; while 
tbo part between the trunnioiie and the mussle is 
lighter, and contains less metal than a common gun of 
the same calibre. It is much used in tic United States 
navy, and highly prised by the Americans; but it to 
inferior to 8ir VV. Armstrong’s beantiful weapon ia 
every respect. It fires sbclls as well ns solid toiotm 

Datiir, da-e-re', is tlie nnuie of thcBCcleaiuaticalsov#* 
reigu of Japan, who has his capital at Miako. 

Daibt, ita./V'-e (Aiig.-Sai.), aterm ueually apph'sdto 
all that to C(jimic<.-ted with milk and its management 
on a iarm. It i» also applied to tlie place whereiSe milk 
is kept and coiivertcd into butter or cbecsc. In ton 
Buccessfid roanagcnient of the dairy reiy much depends 
upon the quality of the cows and the food With which 
they are siipplied. The construction of toe house 
where the milk is stored, Ac., is of toe highest import¬ 
ance. It should be situated on a dry spot, somewhat 
elevated, having, if possible, a nortliern exposure. A 
high roof and free ventilation are necessary; and toe 
proximity to pig-sties, sewers, or offensive smells, must 
be avoided. Coiolness Is essential during the summer, 
and an equable temperature in the winter. Aa tbo 
milk suffers f'om being agitated or too much cooled 
before it is set for the cream to rise, toe eowhouso 
should be as near as possible to tbe dairy. The muk 
sbould oe brought direct from the cows, without beiag 
exposed io the outer air, if possible. No substances 
except milk, butter, aud newly.made cheese, should 
ever be allowed to <‘onia into a dairy. The. floor and 
shelves, which are generally of stone or idate, sbould 
be carefully washed every day, and any spilled milk 
should be removed immedialely. Bcrupnlons claaidi- 
ness, indeed, is the first rule in all dairies. After heiaff 
brought into toe dairy, the milk to run into shallow 
dishes, made of earthenware or oak, lined with lead. ThO 
layer of milk run into each vessel should be shallov, in 
order to promote the formation of ereum. The oreaxn 
removed at the first skimming is the richest and best. 
For the methods employed in the dairy for converting 
milk into cheese and nutter, see the artmles under these 
heads. In London and other large towns toe cows mss 
kept; by the dairymen tied in their Stolls. Tl^ are 
seldom'kept longer than twelvemonths, beingdtoposed 
of as soon as their su|^y of milk does jtot eqtiM the 
cost of their feeding. 

Dais, daft (Fr. dais).—In the common aeeeptatioa 
of the word, when we speak of,,the dais, we nteanlhe 
raised flooring e t the npper end of a h<dU 'On;wlm& toe 
high table stands, and where the most distingqtotiied. 
guests are seated, or the platform oil whieh a 
or chair of honour, is placed. This also seems.to be 
the meaning of toe term when it occurs in the woXkix^ 
old English poet* and prose writers. In Fraaito it 
means the canopy ere^d met a rxisad platfom ooto' 
pied by the aovereiga at any receptito orpnthtlheitoiN 
monial, as well as the pli^oria itself j Sgkdtoa ieito^lIT' 





ElaJiEiSiiri 


. it -fflKwt iwob»bl^ want t)b* 4»no|^ o^, 

«. tlvbMt rfi«f, 'toiiti Or wm 
JhcitiB iii^ appUad ta tt» aUvatad ittetforia on rrMh 
•neb Unfiga were platiedt uad afierwarda to 0117 pieoe 
«f flowtoB thM waa bigher tbao to rea*- 

Diisx. (See ItoKU.) ^ . 

DateBtoiato, <bii4«r'vw-d (after Balberff, * Swediah 
bOto»iat), Jn »ot« » geav of Usgumioous plaMta of tbe 
■ aob-oi^.^7*ojajiiww«w?fl<8. Several apeeiea ere good timber 
totoa> toto^'fobiabiebeing JD. Siieoo, wbkhfurmtoa 
to In^ao Wwid onUod emsoo or sheesbum. From 
21. hH^elUt, Eiwt-l»daui ebony or blnck-irood ia ob- 
toioed. , , ,, . 

BaiiMATtc. 4Slre>iM''i'k, ia tbe name of a long white 
gown witb eleeve*, formerly worn by the BalmatiBus, 
and, aiooo the time of Pope Sylvester I., by the 
deacona of to Boman Catbolic church, over the alha 
and liela. It wiw formerly also worn by tbe (German 
enweror at the time of bis coronation. 

Jjam, 44m (Germ, damm), a conatmetion of atone, 
wood, or earth, erected tor the purpose of keeping 
back a current of water, with the object of giving 
powOT by htCreased head, or for holding bock supplies 
of water for flooding bnuia, or tor rendering the stream 
above the dam navigable by increased depth. The 
flrat bufldera of dams were the beavers, whose eon- 
atractions of sticks, clay, and earth, attest their 
wondetoi eagocity. Pernapa the moat magnifleont 
work of this kind ia that described by Miuard. It is 
in to province of Alicante, in Spain, between two 
steep mountains, which are in close proximity to each 
other. Tbe height of this dam is ]5(ri feet; its length 
27^ feet; ita tmeknesa at top G9ii feet. It was erected 
ia 1S94, and is used tor collecting water to be used for 
irrigating the vineyards in the neighbourhood.—Tfef. 
Hinord's Coars de Conn/ruction de» Otivmges qiii 4ta- 
bli»»»ntlaNamgatimi deeSivieret et dee Canaux, Xi&ge, 

mi. 

Bxsi, in I/aw, a boundary or confinement; as to 
dam vtp, or dam out, ui/ra damnum euum, within the 
bounds or limits of a inan'a own property or juris¬ 
diction.— Braet., Ub. 2, c. S7. 

Bavaon, d!d»i'-3jl (Ang.-Nor.), in I/aw, signifies, 
generally, any hurt or hindrance which a man receives 
in bis e^ate; but in a particular sense, it la applied 
to what the jurors are to inquire of and bring in when 
any action pasaeth for the plaintilT. (Co. IaU., 257.) 
Bamaqee are a species of property acquired and lost 
by smt and judgment of law, and are given to d man 
by a jury, as a compensation and satisfaction for some 
injury sustained j as for battery, false imprisoimieut, 
dander, trespass, and oUierwise. (2 Bi. Com., 423.) 
(As to the quantum of damages n hicli will carry costs, 
we Costa.) 

Bxuxoii-Fit/tsxirT, or Fiiaxst, dS,m'-Sj faiz'-anf 
(Ang.-Kor.), in Law, is where a stranger’s beasts are 
found in another person’s ground without his leave or 
ficense (and without the lault of the possessor of the 
close, which may happen from bis not repairing his 
fences in oases where neis bound by law to fence), and 
there doing damage, by feeding, or otherwise, to the 
grass, com, woods, or the like. (2 Dane, Abr. Sfit; 
§ Bk Com. 7.) 

BsMaSK, ddm'-deSs (from Bamascus, where it was 
originally made), a woven fabric, in which, by parti- 
cuIm arrangements of the, loom, figures of flowers, 
fenits, and others not of a geometrical form, are pro¬ 
duced. The art of damask-weaving remained for along 
time a mystesry fonfliied to a lew places; but since the 
tovention of the Jacquard loom it is extensively em¬ 
ployed where stafl's used tor dress or house-furnishing 
refiOife ornnineiit. The flowered ribbons of Coventry 
ana the costly aitks and satins of Lyons and SpitalfleUs 
lira epeoimena of damaek manufacture. The chief teat 
of the trade ia BuntormUne, in Scotland; it is also 
toteiy tokde in England, Ireland, Belginm, Saxony, 
and Austria. 

BxKasKiSBHinn, or Bsmabcbrk-wobk (diim-ae- 
AMM'-toc (Fr. damaeguimr), the art of prodnoing a 
watered or wavy appearance ^on ateel sword-bladea, 
atttonry&e.i or of inlaying end encrusting steel with 
gtdd and silver; This art was originally practised at 
Itouladua, and Wail intiiodnced iiito Bhropc is to 12th 
Oil 


wntary by to Onuaders^wfao febqnanti^'litoito' 
BamasoBS blades, whigh ware oalabrated lor i^b(^.aiSiiN 
.ticltyytotapar, and .fceintsw; wifh';toin /on^toiriliton '■ 

.;»MS-to Sofr ;, Tsitoto.:metodh:0(*/d«iS(iltoto / 

Wvvwe praetised: but to m<wt otmHBds toa ,; 

(Wien those of welding two diffnTnnt IrindB of liiilijjl; dr 
Steel and iron, together, or of cutting Itoeaxto iftiMKR'** 
face of to sted and aiUng tom with Bold or totf. 
which was either forced into to int^ed lisw asa . 
brought on a level with to surface of to ateel, ortw- 
mained in relief above it. When to former uatod 
was used, a light pattern, generany in wavy lisas, was 
produced on a dara ground, or oi<!a r(nid, and to}nnih> 
tion of the metals caused the pattern to run totn^ 
to entire thickness of to blade, so tbah^^ \ 

be obliteiatcd even by grinding. The dMutotod 
steel armour and worlm of art in this Style of tol^ 
and 16th centuries come chiefly fromfMitosiid Ftodee- 
The most beautiful piece of work of this kfod tot iioW 
exists is the shield made by Benvenuto OetodA wtodits 
in the possession of her Majesty. It woe tortnmdy to 

£ ropery of Francis I. of France, and waS. given bir 

im to Henry VIII. 

Bawk, daim (Lat. damina, amistress), torraerlyntitle 
of honour given to high-born ladies, in order to ditot- 
gnish them from the wives of citiaens and theordiUshy 
commonalty. The prefix ma was given to to wora 
dame on account of the great courtesy shown to latoi 
of high rank. Madame, '* my lod.v," was apjtod tow 
lady of title; and in France, Notre 
was applied to the Virgin Mary as a term of veseration 
uud homage. The word dwno, in England, is not meOh 
used, but in general dgnifles a married woman. SShe . 
French word madame is shortened into madto, Add 
is used in a similar sense. 

Baatmaka, dam'-m/l-rli, in Bot,, a gen. of eoniferaas 
trees, including two remarkable species, B. 
the kawrie or cowdie pine of Hew Zealand, fiuudahes 
excellent timb.-ir for masts and spars, and also yielda a 
gum-resin, which is now largely imported into tos 
country under the names of Aus< /kalian co^i kitoia 
gum, and Australian dammar. It is ebieny \asad to 
the preparation of Tarnishes. B. orientalii yields a 
somewhat similar gum-rosin, which is known aa lndiait 
dammar. 

BAMPisE.dnm'-per, a term applied to sorerelmtohato 
ical contrivances. The damper of a furaace of fire¬ 
place is H door or valve, which, by rising, falliiigv 
eliding, or otherwise, lessens the passage tor air, and , 
thus damps or checks the intensity of the comboe- 
tiou. The damper of apiahoforCealsoacts as a chet^ i 
it is in the form of a small lever, which presses agatost 
a string soon after it has begun to sound, and thus stops 
the vibration. An apparatus which communicatee 
dampness is also called a damper: thus, damping- 
machines have been invented fur thepurpose of mohA* 
euing post age and other stamps. 

Babbsbbi, asob-ord. ofFerns, (iSac FttxcBS.J . 
Baircn or Bbaxh, dSaee, s term applied to ft 
certain class of allegorical representations geueri^y 
dating about the l-itii century , and illustrativa Of the 
power of death over the hnman race. In the dark ages 
of nionldsb bigotry »nd superstition, the people were 
led into a belief that the foax of death was acceptable 
to the Creator. Hence they seem to have derived oae 
of their principal gratifications in contemplating this 
necessary termination of humanity, surroundto by 
ideas of the moat horrible and disgusting natuift. The 
representations of skulls and bones on toe tombstanes 
of tbe present day ore the remnants of the customs Of 
that time. Gradually^tbe feeling of tlie people towards 
death changed, until It was represented under simpler 
and more majestic forms. Baring this trunsitiou-stato, 
one of the most favourite emblems of mortality was 
the Bance of Be&th, It was ft drama performed fu 
or near churches, and consisted of short dialogues be* 


from St. Macarius, an Egyptian anchorite. Shortly 
after its introduction into France, pietotial sepreeCn* 
tations of the dance began to be made, and remain*^ 
these are to be found not only in maUJ vitow on tM 
continent, hut also in Great Britain. The aratsn WM 
altogether laid aside in tixe middle ofiho Into oontury, 





3>aai9l, SoolK t9^' 


Ito siiAwras hiSA efawf pkM iai$ort»ita«> when very young, B«ing of noU», If not «f royal. 
IffitbcMO'they Iwd t«M n«osd DiuT te; quiot oSoi«» oxtmetic^ and a youtb of 

ter* 4>fthe '<iQn«onto»tMit A<W'^«y«er% «^ brou^l into tfa« king’s ooort. andinstnietedintka!on< 

imblic, Md «o«n loatt^seir o)[‘igi&^ efaSiHicter. l^he gn^go s«d BdiiOnessofthoCb(dd«ans,»ad subaetjaisn^^ 
wrotes^ie id«» of Xloath dauoing wjiti lus victims waft rbsoid ye^ grsat: ewinbnce, tTlia book Hfkiidi MHirs 
osiHHrtsd ftOA HofQteib, s;ho, aiva^ing himself of hi« nnmo is purtiy histoidetil and parOy ptophenoia, 
anbjeot, ]mda<rad flfty^threa'distinct subiecto for Uta firot six chsptem are historibia,^ 

Oagrawine, wnfadi hnoaltod "Imagines Hoftis.” The 3>anld in the third person ;tH6ltmteix00hM^ 
.oiwnste sirant St. SetanbiarE->—Holbein’s JSanCe #hieh Daniel relates in tho first person, ih'the first 
^DsaAtin BShn’s j^ttsMted Xiiraiy. SizdhaptersirehaTerecoid«4 h Va:i>etjr af aviertmrwhkh 

DajreKCtit ddsn'iSi'i mm of the eight peculiar forms oconrred itttheroigns ofUehnehidiiea^, BSbhlwWMrt 
ofnsititioS'lttiSs raaognized by Huglish licraitie. It is and Darius; and> in particular, tho Second tdtaptw 
a.agiag lisS, the indentations of which ere of a great eontfuns Kebucbadncszar’S prophetic dream eOaOMtn* 
afom a^ liiimtedto three in nnmber. ing the four great succeasironionarchin, and tike SVSr* 

tenses), is the art of moving lasting kingdom Of the Messiah, whfoH dteam w>d 
In AOSaorra Mcps, oradapting the movements of the enabled Danielto interpret. Intlielastsischaptmwe 
’1ioi|yitb‘ the sounds of mnsic. There is no aoconnt of havbn serieBofpropheoies, revealed at dtfihwsnt thnbs, 
tho origin od the practice of dancing among mankind, and extending from the days of Daniel (6 thegeUerSI : 
Xt la fonnd to exuri^ among all nations, even the most resurrection. The Assyrian, the TerfiaU, tho urwiau, 
asideiutd barbarous. Among the Jews, dancing seems and the Buman empires, are all particular^dssdribed 
to have formed piart of the religious worship on some under appropriate characters; and it is SkprUsSly 
ooeasions, as is evident from some passages in the declared that tho last of them was to bS diinliHdiufo 


ooeasions, as is evident from some passages in the 
DsalalB. The ancient Greeks rosdo the art of dsneing 
itfo) a system, by which the diderent passions could 
be powerfully expressed. Homer mentions dancing chfist, and'the duration of his power, are exactly dh* 
lit Snt^tainments, and Aristotle rank# dancing with terminod; and the future restoration of tbeJewsythe 
'poetiy. The Spartans compelled their children to victory of Christ over all his enemies, and the univM'sal 
praetisa dancing from the age of five; they were led prevalence of true religion, are distinctly foretold as 


ten lesser kingdoms; the time at wbiob Clndst was to 
appear is precisely fixed; the rise and fm! of Aitti« 
Christ, and the duration of his power, are exactly dh* 


being to precede the consummation of all things. The 
TheFyrrhio dance was danced by the Spartan youths; I book abounds with the most exalted sentiments of 
It was expressive of a sham fight. There were three | piety and devout gratUndo; its Style is sim^e, clo^ 


men, and sang hymns and songs as they danced. 
ePyrriiio dance was danced by the Spartan youths; 


»Xvss expressive of a sham fight. There were three piety and devout gratitndo; ns style is simple, clear, 
Undsol r dances among tho ancients: military dances, I mid epneise; and many of its pro{mecies are delivered 
intended to make the body robust, active, and well in terms so plain and circumstantial, that many have 
disposed for all the exercises of war; domestic dances, been led to deny their anthonticity, and to mmntain 
which had tor tiierr object an agreeable and innocent they were written after the events had tafesu place, 
relaxation and amusement; and mediatorial dances. Porphyry, in tho 3rd century, affirmed that the book 
which were in use in expiations and sacrifices. The was composed as recently as the time of AUtiOchus 
early Christians danced at their religious assemblies; Epiphanea, and that therefore it narrated only past 
althougb there is no mention of the practice in the events; and he has had many followers in more recent 
Hew 'Cesfoment. At the present day, dancing is a times, and even in the present day. The arguments, 
fhxonrite amusement as a social custom and hemthfuJ however, advanced against the authenticityor genuiae- 
exsamse. ness of the book are of the most weak smd mvOlons 


Dxwcrao Matrix, an epidemic disorder among sus- character. “ If the book had been written after the 
ceptible subjects, in which imitation is brought about events, as these assert, it must have been written in 
under high excitement. It is closely itlUed to hysteria, Palestine; in which case the writer ifonld not haveb'cen 
and principally occurs among persons who are desirous acquainted with the namesof the Chaldeanofflces, which 
of notoriety or sympathy. During tho Middle Ages, are in the Zendic, Phelvic, and Parsio laUgnagca; and 
epidemios of this class were common in Germany; and he would not have been acquainted with the views 
ialtaly they were ascribed to the bite of the tarantula peculiar to the Magians, much less would he haXe 
aplder. Towards the close of the 14th century, a ventured to make use of them; he would not have 
' IHli&bMofmen and women appearedatAix-la-Cbapelle, applied to the last king of the Chaldeans the name 
tm %e festival of Bt. John, daucing and screaming in Dclshazzar, which is unknown to historians; he would 
■■ bfoaBtio manner in the streets. Many foamed at the not have cohered the walls of the royal BUpper-hafi 
noutb,and. danced till they fell down inscn.sible; others with plaster, but rather with costly waiaseot ; he 
dwhed their brains out against the walls. While would not have known that Xerxes bad excited even 
dancing, they were unsusceptible of outward impres- the AVeat (the Carthaginians); neither would he have 
^ns, but were haunted by visions. The epicTemio been acquainted with the history of Alexander, of 
spfoad over the Low Countries, and bands of wretched Egypt, and of Byria (Dan. xi. 3, vii. 6, viii. 6, si, 3); 
ignorant people traversed the country, and, excited by he would not have mentioneil the third expeditioti of 
irndmusic, danced themselves into convulsions, singing Antiochus Epiphanes a accoud time (xi. 40) out ed* its 
tiE the time in derision of the priests. Atth«bcg{,ming natural order ; neither would be have written occh' 
ofthe ITtih century, St. Vitus’s dance, as it was then sionsUy so enigmatically, nor have used two dialects, 
called, was on the decline, and it is now only heard of but he would carefully have avoided whatever would 
in isolated cases. have thrown difficulties in the way of his reader ; he 

DaHiUtnids. (d’seTanaxacuu;.) would not have specified the yearanddayi^bisvisionii, 

DxvxciXIiV, doiK'-gaW (Sax. Dane, imAi/eU, money), which could afford him no advantage in the trausfoifo* 
WAS ani audieut asnual tax of the Anglo-Saxons, levied ation of history into prophecy; he would haSeinaerted 
for the purpose of defending their coasts against the in bis visions less of Alexander and more respe^ihg 
.Dimes. the Maccabees; and he would not have said, id viti. is, 

DaN'S-Lsdd, or Dawb-Law, ^uin'-lau^ —After King 27, xii. 4, 8, that these predictions were Unutteiligihlo 
Alfoed had overthroivn the Danes under Guthrun, until they should be acoomplisbed, and that the; pixi^ 
WtBthaUdtme, a treaty was entered Into by which the phecy, x. 1, was understood by Daniel, sndh Obsefva- 
Dwes were Imnnd to evacuate the whole kingdom of lions being indonsistent with the aupposad txadslbrm* 
t^atsex, ftods Somerset to Kent. They were, however, ation."—Pahn'a Jufrodaettea te ih» Old !P«HaMent,} 
Allowed to occupy the greater portion of the cast coast In short, the book is exactly suoh sa one liyiias at the 
,sjfiCt>Slsb^« iomudiogthe whole of Korthumbria. Tlie tim.e, and in the cironmstiinces of Danfol, wotw.hAxe 
of temtory which they occupied was called written, and is as difibrent as possible from Xnjlfoilhg 
Da»e-Js*hi ov Daneilew; beoanae they were not go- that we could conceive written during the Msiscjihenii 
Tcraed by .English, but ;by Danish law. The treaty period. The very accuracy ofthese prQpheriOs. wfhigh ' 
was eonwidad lit o7S A-X;; and was held in force tiU is objected to their antbenticity, is wnat might po 
the Hormao Ooaquest. expected from a man of hia; character, at a man semis' 

DaWygXj Doox ox, dan'-yel, is the twenty-seventh tomed to the study; of political afihfrs, and who wotfid 
in order Dftbe books of the Old Testament, and is the therefore take a more particuiair vieyr of wfaat woa 
work of the author whosename it bears, at that time revealed to him. Finally, We:iiay« the testh^ 
^^captira in Babylon, to which oouiitty he was taken Christ himself as to the rcaiaud prophetioohsyitmr 




isbi 




3r th* book wWn ye, thirtafow, 

•e»,the ftboTOBiitioo of4e«»I*tiU{n 


Eariek . Audv LiiEititixB*, - 


a 


Bb<^ed did Koree, «iif ucc^oant Qf the |>olittei4 
iiupwiotity of the S»nM over the oiber SaentlihoTtess, 
irue ^‘JPdnek. ;Tuug«,’’-^».«., the Danish 

iangunee* i'he Dewsh is the most obangoa of the 
iangoages derived froin the Old Norse; the Swedish 
nud Norwegiau^'^beins less so, and the loeiaudio least 
of ali. !Che,poEtlcal’union of the Danes with the, 

Aiigio-Ssisons under Chunte the Greet, and the inter- ISolJ, who had as oontempiwarieB in tho'iw^lBeld’, 
OOUfse .between the two nations that resulted there- Stoinddt, Ingetuann, GruudtVig, Hsd>erg, Overdraw 
I'roitt, n eoniiderable influence upon the Danish and others. ^&mong the most recent poets *** 
language;: td .which the other branches of the Old .Blicher, Holst, lloseuhcd', Winther, Ton Hatteh, 
Norsetonguewerenotsubjected. Muchmoreimportant MoUer, and Alolbecb, As a poet «nd wriMo of dsptt 
aodfCOnuderable was the influence exerted upon it at tales, Hans C, Andersen has antpdrod A ^oropesh 
a later period from contact with the CTcrmaos. The reputation. In the region of history nre thn nm e it df 
JC^ormationintroduces another era in the history of P.D.MiiUer, N.M.Petersen, H.£ngelstoft,J.Hdiicirt 
the Danish language; and the translation of the Bible hfblhech, Werlauif, Kntt^n, Bstrup, and WorMoO; 
into it gave it a flzed character, and raised it to tiie while imirortant historical works have also been pro- 
rank of a written tougne. As in Germany, so also in duoed by G, L. Bader, F. L, Jahn, 

Denmark, a rage for everything French prevailed for Allen, Nathanson, and Wegner, do jmldieishSi' gib 
a time, and many Gallic terms were then introduced, distinguished Dirckinck-Hohnfeldt and Ostwaid 
A reaction, however, took place in the latter half of statisticians, A. Baggesen, Be^gsoe^ Matkans^' 
the l3th century i and, since the beginning of the IPtb, and Auseben. The services rendered 'by SoncwvAO 
much has been done to restore and maintain the physical geography, and by Oersted to pliyrics aitd 
purity of the Danish tongue, by the establishing of a chenustry, are known and acknowlodiged me beyouA 
taste for Old Norse studies, and by the writingsof such the limits of their native country. Among HieelopaBs 
men as Baggesen, Oehlonscliliiger, Grundtvig, and ere krartensen, Mynster, Clausen, Nielsen, and SclulN 
others. Siaoe the ifuion of Norway with Detnnark, ling; and among jurists, A. 8. Oereted aikd AlgreeSt^ 
towards the end of the Mtli century, the Danish has Ussingoccupy a first rdace. As a philologist wnd cs;f;h;, 
been the literary languageof Norway; and it is also the Madvig has made himself a Furopean irminhaS^:} 
language of the educated classes, as well as that gene- while Westergaard, from bis knowledge or Hm, Iwh- 
ral]& spoken in the towns. The modern Danish i.s one of {guages of India and Persia, and Brdndated altd Iteteiv 
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Bonants being so mnch softened in pronunciation that have created a taste few sculpture ahd the Ananrta 
they scarcely appear. The vocalic system is hence very generally among them, and given a new dirwtionto 
peuect; andDr. Bask has distinguished ten vowels, the their mental culinre. 

aouads of which are all quite distinct. The inflections Dxpbks, diif’-ne (the Greek name of Hm Uarall. iin 
Are few and simple, and the language is one that may Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the ftat. ord* 
be eosibmastered. Although Denmark can scarcely be melacetn. The species are mostly shrubby eve^r^hta 
stud to have possessed any national literature, properly of great beauty, with leaves of a peculiar yelTWtigEC- 
so called, prior to the I8tb century, yet its origin may tiire, and very fragrant flowers. The rbot-hark of 
be earned back to the time of the Beformatiun. The D. itexentum, the mezereon, or eparge olive*'># <d&» 
oldest remains of the Danish language do not ascend cinal in the British pharmacoiwias. It may be tHtedaa 


“ ajeUandske Gov, Ac. To the lath century belong alterative, and diuretic. It owes ita propertiea to An 
the wOrkS: of the historians Saxo Grammaticus and acrid resin and an acrid volatile oil. The stem-bgric 
Svend AagCsen, which, however, aroin Latin. In the haseimilarvirtues, Vmt is generally considered tube 
13th centu^ we meet with what seems to be the oldest less active. The frnit is acrid and poisonoiw. The 
of tlie Danish heroic songs, or Kjilmpovisor, and whioh batk of D. Laareola, the spnrgo lAurel, is sometimes 
Me still more numcroua in the Ilth (collected by substituted for tlie oflicinal nark. The inner bukS'of 
"ytwnpi 'dbrBhamson, and Babhek, 6 vols., Copen- D. canna&tnn and other species are used in some'parts 
••aScu, 1810-14; Sujmlement by Kasmutsen and Nyc- of the world for malting paper. 

'■o».,1821). Like the German, the Danish owes Daiunw Scbshb, aair'-e.en, An iS-fatod under- 
lls character as a written language to the Reformation, taking, projected in 1693 by IViltiani pAteMOBj A 
Thegreatest writer of thi.s period in Denmark, and in cleigyman in Scotland. This person havisitAatronK 

A Aai^i-awn aAVium ^.csiissAaw T'k-.—l-.l. i:a.__ a.._ r _2 : A ^ a.!,!. •- 


a o^'taiu setiiie tbe founder of modern Danish litera-j doslro to see foi^ign lauda, r^ade .^a 


da 


Pedersen (1480—1551), who, means of cratifring it. He went td tfedMw 

lAAttvitAsa a vsnvsn.KAAt rtf aIU am' li<. A „ 1 . .... D .1 . _a *7 .1-. x.— _1. s: I..:. v_ .1„ ’ ■ A [.a; _ 


besidea a number of othcrATorkSpbftdu principal hand world ostensibly to convert tlie iudiainit;^^^i^ 

toanslatipn of the Bible. The literature which there, he observed that on the lyUimus of Dwiett thero 
. tuOB rcoeiyed a Btimulus frem the Keformation at tlrst was a tract of country which did nc^ belong id the 
ppecUlly took w direction towards history, us well as to Spaniards, and was inhabited by a cnoe alw^s at war 
mvefit^gationfl connected with northern autiquitilte. with them. He dso noted that the natural 
There appeared in the X6Ui and 17th contuneB not theoountry were adinirablyadapt^totheobnii^aa^ioa 
. only a nujnber of wx>rkB of the first importance on the of harbours and the fonimti<m o£ a eotony* Ta^ry^ 
biatory of the country, both m Danish and Latin, but original idea was to have sabihHithtf ^ 

werebe^n, even m ^e 16thcentury,iuveatiga* England; but having few friende th«i^A he w 
tipne into the nortbem autaqaitics which have been ao couraged. He then applied to the Dutch^ but ^y 
•noofeiMdidly foUowed up in recent tiuiea by Halderaea, heard him withindifiTerenee j after hav^injr.iniida 

.Olavteiif Sagnossen, Eafor, Mull^, Thomsen, the acquaintance of the marquis of ^SreeddaleZlne 
jratcrjsen^ and pthers. The penod of modern Danish solved that the scheme shonla be oaftied Out 
poetry inay be' soid^ to have comsneuced immediately land. The Darien CoiDpanr was oouseqtmtl^ 

-after lihe dlefonnatibn.^^^ 4^ by act of the ScoUMh parlum^i, mnaoiNsa* 

"awAwamaamnw' tfsiP'o .•mnaam^ wmilnVAii. au ura aaa in. un.AAl*. A2_' D -—.......I'. A'MiAkA.«i Am ' ^ Ya..' ''>■'. 2 .^ 
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ad 1^ royal authority. Its pgmcipal Aimjwitti.^k!, 
i A great commercial etatiou bekwetm HteBMokA 
Westers kestkiBiiei^- When the ans«eri|riiaA.4te 

























fHE.DICfJONARt OF 


_ ^ _ ... ___, 

4liiprt'tiM"'£40&i6oQ w«ar« ilii^eA 8(!otl«^, - 

tliOtt^ tiient «u not <mAi 4& ?tli« of £800,000 in 

lihoKUiS^in M that t&M, - AtliarwtardA Bnriand «ali- 
Mtitied iijBSOO^iOOQ. and Htunhwecn 

£200,000. Ax this i.-'sjtiiiod, bowsssTi'ths jsalousy of 

tr|i^ ewttsd thO Etigiiiih to protest sgsinst 

ike fonnattoD ol t^eiBanen sok^e ss detrimeatsl to 
^e interestf of '^e'Sast'lodia Cotnpeny. The king 
lAterlkNid, iM tke molt was the almost totsl with- 
of tlHl £ttgli£k end Dutch aubsoiiptioRS. The 
Sootc^ howes'ei;, wsw not depressed hy this tmpo- 
sMcnu hot rathw elated; end on the S6th of July, 
l^tortsrdtvelouidred men set sail for Derienfyom Deitii 
ini. £<re ships. ITeeily all the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
tMem down to see them; depart. On reaching their dtn- 
ttaetten ihey pnrcbased lands from the natives, and 
;eMdt4&«SSages of amity to the neighbouring Spanish 
Itosstraors. Theeolony was called liew Caledonia; the 
Isfie ioif the pnnoi];»d city, New Edinburgh, was fixed 
upon, nnd a fort oosmnenced at Acta, called Fort St, 
And^W. Eve^thing succeeded for the first few 
months i bnt when toe hot summer weather arrived, 
TOet>y ^ the colonists sieheaeil and died. Their pro- 
. yiaionB bwan to fail them also; and on applying to the 
J^tish ooTonies in America, they heard wiiliiudigna- 
ikm huddism^ that the authorities, having learned that 
Shg William had not given his sanction to the scheme, 
refused to hdld intercourae with the Darien colony. 
After Imgering eight months, waiting in vain forassist- 
aneefrom Sootiano, they almost all died or quitted the 
Settlement. Ahont thirty of the colonists got back to 
Sootiwd. Patenon was one of these, and du ring part 
^ the time in the passage home be was insane. While 
these misfortunes surrounded Paterson and his com- 
paaionSi the Scotch, ignorant of what had occurred, 
sent eat another colony of 1,300 men to support the 
extinct mttlement. A Spanish force of 1,600 men im- 
medistely attached the new-comers, and after a gallant 
le^tehoe they were finally obliged to quit the terri¬ 
tory. Paterson never wholly gave up hopes that the 
eehemh would he tried agnlu; Tie survived many years, 
neglec^d, but jtiticd and respected. The Scottish 
India House in Edinburgh is the chief memorial of the 
DMiem scheme, a project which very materially in- 

J 'ttted the commerce of Scotland, and excited a deeply 
MWtilB fsdii^ against the English government and 
nation. 

pamtn, dwf^*ttr {Ploiui Anhinga, Dinn.).—^Tn gene- 
aalfofm tins bird resemhles the cormorant, but the head 
to snuitler, and supported on a very long and .slender 
as^. The beSk is perfectly straight and pointed, with 
the <^ges of the mandibles denticulated. Buffon, in 
tilhition to.the darter, says, "It offers us a reptile 
. .m^edibk the bo^ of a bird." It is sometimes called 
fihwe-lHrd. Its habits while in the water have 
odiitsdtai^ not a little to its name. It generally 
sy^s ttith its body immerged, especially when appre- 
kiniBive. ofi danger, its long neck extending above the 
stiifiseb,.anti viteting in a peculiar manner. " Who- 
ibertiihdhiiter be Bwimming or dying, it is certain that 
the most‘Striking and remarkable part of its body is 
itS'lM>gitieDder neolc, wbieb is continually in tremulous 
oseiQSooii. - In flight alone it is nnmoved and stretched 
«Wt, mid forms, with the tail, a straight horizontal line. 
Itoloibi'toll, composed of stroDg and elastic feathers, 
amrTeSas a'jrodder when swimming submerged in nur- 
mit ^ fishes, upon which it principally feeds. When 
tka dwter seiaes a smtdl fish, it swallows it entire, but 
jf it be t0olBaige,'it carriee it to arook or the trunk of 
AtoMif .and; ibuug it beneath one of its feet, cats it in 
tWliy-s StoA^of its biU, It establishes its nest on 
toMfOlFMOto^ vicinity of waters.”— (Temminck.) 

'dottor ig fovnd in the warmer parts of the world, 
fa-iltohciesr, tod Aifriea. Althongh of aqualio habits, 
totowid in trees. 

TKMKtof%'ii*^vw.n'*rsr (Or.dasas, hsiry; oiwos.tail}. 

'ttohides 11110 largest of the rapacious 
astototoie. il%e‘torgest of the species (Dtu^urui ur> 
stoMsltMSmtosakonteijditoeaineneBlonfr in the body, 
andto eototsil with kagtbkkhair, of alilaek colour, 
itt to« native hfl^Inimto'sDaBd, where it is com- 
Bito^k»eitoto -^toed«r^'* It is chiefly destructive 
anrang slMtop, to& deipitoits ameU size, is eto>dde of 
deiiif itooiMto SHMlnef toe- ^ 


BtttiWMoeto 


Wheu^toHtomen’sXand wes tostuolomaedi **dtopa** 
were yen'abundant; but toto ntmr: ito toe^ 

'part btnuhed to toe woods to- toe■mafte--- 
of theeontitry, where they tobcMreasam.. 
and' birds. The fitot of the datyiitos toelar 
terrestriti progression; the tiiMU 

and toe .bind <toe8;';lbto,;'''sIl‘;petiStotly . 

armed with curved clews. Pto dstodtoti tto of toe Mttd 
feet''w sometimes reprtosnted by e sprt'pf tobm^ 
wbiebi however, does notreatto tob gtmtnd. .TheteStoi 
are usuidj^ forty-six in number; the fitton of toe mo¬ 
lars in the upper jaw is ususBy irrv^goltoly totsi<^l«r,. 
with threepoints. The dagy ures arte evidenUy Snelogmie 
to the ordinary carnivorous quadrupteds, net only in 
their ferocity and camivoroos ptwpeatUtiss, bto -alscs 
more OP less in form. 

Data, dai'-t6 (Lat,, things mveu), to <akto»;., ■«» 
certain things or quantities which supe given tw 
mined by tile conditions of a particnlsriprbMem. A 
thing is said in general to be given wmeh iS etiheg 
actiiallv exhibited nr can be found out; that-iSiVtoiehis 
either known by liypotbesis or can be demonStratod'to 
be known. Benoe, in the analysis or iuvestigatioh df • 
problem from the things that are laid down tobe kfiOWH’ 
or given, by the help of knoivn propoeitiouB, pthor 
things are demonstrated to be given; tend ihom these, 
other things are again shown to be given j and so on, 
until that which was proposed to bo fouod out ihtoa 
prolilem is demonstrated to be given. In the book 
of Data ascribed to Euclid, which is the most valusbleOf 
the works left, us on geometrical analysis by theiQ-peeks, 
the word is used for such spaces, linos, and angles as 
are given in magnitude.—In Philosophy, Meditehiei Ac., 
the tiiots from which an inference is drawn ore called 
data. 

Dat.k, dait (Lat. dattm, given), the time whto sot 
event happeuod, or when anything is to be done.; .The 
date of an event, or of a dooumeuti, is often <tf igrcet 
im)5ortanoe; but it is frequently a matter of great 
dilUculty to aseerfain it correctly. One df tote ohiof 
obstacles is the difference between the two 'Styles:by 
which dates are reckoned, and through Whioh S dis- 
ctepam'y of between teu and twelve days may'be made 
in the calculation, according to the eetitu^ to which 
the date belongs. There was only one style of reolmning 
time in Euroxte until 1682, when Pope Oregoyy ElTf. 
introduced the “ uew style," which deolaiM the Sth 
of October, 3682, to l>e the 16th, thereby eorreeting is 
number of errors which bad accumulated. Tfee ten 
days were then struck out, and nearly til Eemsu 
Catholic countries adopted the new style: the Pro¬ 
testant oountric''., however, rctoined the old or ffuliaa 
calendar, for a longer or shorter period of time. (jSco 
CAXEKU,' H.) Thus, in all dates after 1682, it is noees. 
sary to aecertuin whether the old or new stole Wto 
used »t the time and plac« specified. Many old itoeu- 
mei’.ts are dateflafrom some particular service of the 
church on the aav of writing; and in some nattoaS, for 
a great length of time, it was customary to (fate nrotii 
the year of the motiarch's reign, 

Datk Of A Dues, is the deocription oftbe time, vht,, 
the day, month, year of our Lord, year of‘the mdgn in 
which the date was made.—1 Tmt. 8. (ifitete DBhn,| ' 

Dats-Paeu and Dates. (SeaPiiffiifix.j ; ■ 

Datuolite, diith'-o-liU, in Min., a boro^ititote of 
lime, found in various parts of the world to ObUqne' 
rhombic prisms. It also oocursin botryoldti fonuiL 
when it receives the uame of hotrpoUts, It if Tohnd 
rather abundantlynear 'Lake Superior, whtePte-it h pro¬ 
fitably employed in the manufacture of faoracSo suid- 
.tt is also usea as a flux for cupper ores. ' ■' 

'TlATisCACEis, dai-tii~kat'~$a~e (deiiv; nnkmiWn); to 
But., the DatUoa fam., a nat. ord. of dieot^todiauous 
plants in the sub-class Monoc/ttos^dtev, oonsiiitoiff 
uerbsaod trees having the foltowing bottitihti tehwne, 
tersleaves titernatei exstipnlatoifipvtorS mtiinons} 
male flower with sS—4-clettetiy*j S-rTtosmensfphtoisrs 
2-celled, linear, bursting longitoatoi^y 
with a superior 3---4-tooth«d ttiyx snaiiltotiiedhvtoy^; 
with 3 —i polyepermons psttetti ptouehtos. Rnift 4*7* 
opening at the apex. Seeds witoOlti titoI*oet^ aftottt^r 
nunierous. The whole qgdtoto<A&4nbm:lbi]r^^ 
which are widely disttiboted totot toh Nocldv^ only 
noteworthy plant to DatisM AlMtoMHW, toe toht w 
itoito to emifibyedto C«N^ 







oMe in the WiJ to 

portuapatiaat twKtttfa* awonlWi* ttjtoe wb-wWisli 

ttocompauii ii« 

ibitfia tatotak, itk inmh, xnmeii la 
Bat, 0 g»t». of ptant* IWlHupnff t» o**4 wa 
mcm ^hewpeomp. Strmiamtm ui uie iiboni<«pp]o, 
n pUuit ppM^ng siCtiFKn:&o*«7 noroaba propertiee. 

twurn f^ovod in medicine as no onodyne end 
entiapuimoau, lu effects TeaemUtne those at beUa-; 
donna In t^mmome aathaia, smokiog the herb, or i 
u)h«l«tMhthiKa its inffision m hot water, frcqucnth 
ciree Meetrehet, hht n> some )nstaDoes,when thus used, 
the hm has prodoced fatal results A strong decoo- 
tioa of the leaves in water is used m Cochin China as a 
remedy tphydropholna, in which ternblo disease it is 
repnted tobe lery effieacioas fetiamoninm owes its 
pnnefpsl ai^itv to the presenee ot a narcotio alkaloid 
ealled dnittrin, which murh rchemblos hj/otcfamta and 
oAMWta, the alhaloids oi Hyotc^mnm m jer aud Mrnpia 
JMiadonna 31hfl duHna is eapi i lally abundant m the 
seeds, it IS apowerful tioisou, and strongh rlilates the 
pQpd. 2> TaMa, m9lm,feraa. /‘ui(«o>a,iiud nj«v«<»eo, 
iiBTe similar pi Ojici ties to H/trnmovium The trust oi 
ID. sanpuinra, the red thorn apple, is used by the In- 
dumsof the lindea aud ol ( Mitial Amincu lor pro 
panegansrontlodnnknluch prodmts i picubarkiud 
uf intOzicaUon, and is snpposi d tn put those nh i pv- 
taha of it in oommumcation with the spiulsol then an- 
eoators —Biif dolmstc u s C/ >i i»ti*y o) C< itimon ijff 
Voivnu, dS4u, ri-d inOum, the iictive pntiuple 

f coiituined in tbi » edsi 1 the 
l)xfma S 1 (inontum nhich 
appt irs to hi ‘ideiitu il 
nilh lhatol thi billadonna 

Pricts, dm'luB, in 
Pot , a gen < 1 plants hi 
Inigiiig to the nat oid 
Vmli Ihfi^riT V < tufa, 
Ttti vu/itf, isUk cuiliiatiii 
Ol „ai hn lairot so mu h 
isttcmid fur its eseuleiit 
if ts rh lat roots an 
oci isionslly u<'id in in di 
(im as aioiillKe, forth ir 
Ill diintfiv stiuiuljiit pro 
ptrifs t hetiniisdi nvi d 
In III tin (,re Uo/io I nal e 

CAB80TS » ”'«!' iisniidi 

ruin flints 

Datitbit, fie' flul /M/j/ II s), tl 0 title homo 

liythe tieil-spiwieut lothe • lowu tliait e before thi 
devolution It was migimtUj bdd by the com ts or 
lords ot Vienne, in thi ;ioiiuce ot Dauiliim Hum¬ 
bert Il<, the last ot these loids difdviithout issue m 
liilil,and bequfalbid hs possisnons to (.harles, the 
pandsoa of Pluhp of Valus, on condition that tUt 
heir'isqiparent to the throne of Fi nice should luar the 
title of Banphin oi Vif nue Ihe lights Lonleiied liv 
Iiouisllc upon the dauphin were utmost rt gal, hut 
after bis reign they were gradually hsstued, and the 
title beoame a mere honorari disfini tioii 
BivtDfi Bay, St , dm uds, is held on the 1st of 
Maish, and was originally dedusted to bt Band, 
arohlnwop of Menevta, now tailed St Band s, in 
Pembroheshtre St B ivid is the patron saint of 
Walfis, aqd is said, during the dujs ol King Irthnr, 

* to have won a vutotw oier the Saxons During the 
fight, the 'archbishop's soldiers wore leeks in tlichr 
taps, as dtstinctive saarhs In memory of this con- 
llict, the Welsh still wtoi the leek on f-t David s day 
DA'Or-U.WS, d«t' teUmp, m Mm , a lamp invented 
by Humphry Davy to obviate the feaiful explo¬ 
sions Bahia to puce in coal-mines from taking 



siw imwugu It, 
tita wanif medle 
M tff Bdw* 
bitt they axaiA 
t in tbmrfu&dw- 



that when a lamp » surronndefi bw wire gauze, the 
meshes «f which aife under tJie lorheth of an inch, any 
«\|iW(nu taking plaoe from the passage of ffre-damp 
iuto thalhmp OiiS »tit oemmsaiiicated to the gaseous i 
mmtain outside { in hot, that the heat of the flame 
pMstBg'thnxifiih the wira-net was so much diminished 
us to ho hkcmlesi, This may be readily dstnonstrated j 
«6 ! 


Datw, Otu/tB, in 
Mar, a piece of tun- 
ber projeeting over a 
ship B bow, used os a 
crane to hoist tiie an* 
chor out ot the water 
ui such a manner as 
to pre vent its rubbing 
against her aula and 
injuring the planks. 

2 his name IS also given 
to pieces of iron 
placed TO pairs in cer» ' 
lam parts ot a i easel's BATIW. 

sides and stern, emplowsff for boisflnff uni l^mniSt 
boats (S»a iloAi cowuaiira ArPABAtcDK) 

Daws, or Dak, dauk, a mode of frawetl^l^Wileibteai 
in India The traveller » boKie m apsitoBil^ttWOW 
sHI 100 to station in his route, and his hggtx^o tWOlpIMs 
aro carnid in boxis or baskets, aalliMrps|l|HNtkKj^ 
separate bearers who aeconipany the pelsn^Wi^ 1%e 
usual n umbel of beareiw who aceonipany tite iskfvU k t 
IS about eleven, and a iiesh reloy of theok m ddpBWsS 
by the postmasters at each station Ilia atadtaUa dUf 
Irvm nine to cloven miles apart arrUsmiM^ 
with reg ud to the cost are made with thdpdwsWUWfr' 
ot fuih presidency before starlang, buf tlM ifriwtkihm 
IS also oxpeottd to give the bearcis agnattdty^ tte 
end oi cat 11 stage A sum equivslent to ehiHps^Sia 
shilhng H g rerolly suflicient to dmde amopg Iwm- 
A tl ivrtling caiiiige, with seats for fbaS, is uS^ hfixi 
the great ti uuk if id from Calcntc to thO Hl^SBy 
Times it IS called a horse-dawk, but it i» hot ffhhk* 
rail) 111 use lu other parts of the country 
Dawn, dffiiji (bai daghon), the bietdt of day, Hie 
twilight, Ol halt light that occurs betweesi 'the first 
appeal anc« ut light and the 'nsiiig of the suu, 
j)ay dai (bar deg, probably from Imt. shesjt, 
that period of tbe eorth'a revolution on ijfe axis m 
'«I ,ch Its aurfoce is prest uteo to the sun, 2!b* term Ss, 
however, applied to any astronumical spsee of tiine 
which depends direetlj on the oartii’a rotation. Bat 
1 he cmlv dav s distinguishevl by that name in astronomy 
are the eiderv al dav, the reid solar day, and the mean 
BUI 11 d ij The sicierc al day m tbe peliod. bafiWMn the 
t'w > transits of Ihe same fixed star, that is, a Oomplete 
rev ilutiou of the c nth It is dividedinto twesty^W 
hoiiib and begins when the equinox is on the mendiMi 
ol the I lice ihe real solar day is the interval betwSen 
two transits of the sun over the meridian. The 
length ot the real solar day vanes at different p^oda 
pt the year, on account of tbe unequal motieii (if ifie 
sun Slid the obliquity of tbe ecbptie The mean sclaF 
day IS tlie averuge ot all the real solar days, Tiie 
mem solar time is thus nixived at by imagining a Sun 
moving iiniiormiy in the celestial equator Sun com- 
pletiug Its circuit m tbe same time m the raid sun. 
1 lie rv ol and mean solar days only oo^eide in four 
daj s ol thq year. In the intervals the men is either too 
fast or too alow The difierence is eailed theSqualaon 
uf Time (which tee), Tho mean sedor dgy is 9* faoura 
f minutes fib setonda of sidereal times and the 
sidereal day is 28 hours 68 mumtes 4 08 eeconds Of 
a mean solar day The anmeats generaliy began their 
day at sunrise, with the exeeption Of the B^pthms, 
who began at nudoight, and the Arabwse, woo began 
at noon The latmr nation stall retains tte taoia 
custom, and most of the modem Eastern nations 
reckon the oommenoement of the day from sonnae. 
A dag in hate lueludee the whole twenty-tour hgora, 
witbont referenoB to light or derknese. Dntess tmew 
is some agreement etatang oftherwise, an obbgswM* TO 
pay on a eertam day is dlscharifea if fiie-BignTO ItJMaa. 
before twelve o'olocdi at night A Aro u » day 

on whioh a wnt can be oxeonted Wrtnont lagM ale 
pedwheot. AU day», except Sm^a afid 
oppomted by goverwnlht, ara lairtW dsqw. Crum i m i 
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m*, jommi^Tf MXM 

,>^*raflf(io%|ti« 

Ki 

Kml t£«e0 0^1 «r« 
bhe time nurMd on 
dn^B nrn nllowed by 
pratnobed by tbe Inws of the 
lOfUWi called dayR of g^e. When 
>e faUa on a Sunday or fast-day, 
14w ^e day before. 

I iSrasMsas.) 

aj'^r. Stakonot, aserrant or minister), 
...rTwamentforanTonetbat mimaters 

, _ ^.1 of Ood, and it is also sometimes used 

)iy ooclaaiaatiosl writers, when it includes 
presbyters as well as deacons, but it is now 
^ awmleyed to designate the third or lowest of 

..j mSen in the Christian priesthood The pn- 

yims»4aaeone took care of the seoular affairs of the 
raomred and disbursed moneys, kept the 
Ahuaab*# aoetWts, wud proTided everything necessary 
ft» ita tssnnora! good. We have an account of their 
BfK idurtiiWnnn m the sixth chapter of the Acts ot the 
.dpaettea I and in the third chapter of the First Epistle 
we base the qualitteahons sxiecified that 
WerdMpaMary to the office ot a deacon. There were 
pleo dMcinesses iu the primitive church, one of whom 
wga Fhmbft (Roin. xvf. and this oider, though 
geiltMilfy dispeed in the Western chinch in tlie 5th 
eetitary, eontinued in the Eastern nntii the 11th In 
thenMnittre church, the deacons were styled *' niinis- 
ten of the mjstenes of Cbnsl ” It formed part of 
tnwr dqtie* to take care of the holy table, and the or- 
sanietlH end atensils appertaining thereto, and to re 
CMve-thcoblatkme oi the pcoplt and present the m to the 
priMt. In some chnrehes they read the gospel in the 
ofumannion-service, and numstered the bresd and wnie 
tottMpgople inthe EuehArist tbes also ti iptired, and, 
With thebithiop’e license, sometimes prcaclud lliev 
weregiBo Wont to direct the people m public worship, 
tauhg mhtain known forms ot words ti give notice 
nhenngen part of the semce began , and thes eome- 
>melpepresented the bishop in gcneiul councih 1 ho 
of Ettf^od enjoins that “ none shall bo act- 

., a daaoon, except he be tncnty-tliree years ol 

Agn WdoW h« have a iacnltyand tbe dulns of the 
mChdita laid down as follows —‘'Tt appertaineth to 
ibhdffige of a deacon, in the churdi where hi shall be 
dmpdjotodtoaerse, to assist the pnest in divine sor- 
IhM apMsaliy whei^he mimstereth the holy com- 
HtuAwntf thhjd to help bun in the distribution tberuii, 
aMWlSHidBolT Scnptnre and honulics in the chnrc h 
aOM'b* nirtatiOt the youth in the cateohism, in t)ic ab- 
Wgp«»/m pnest to baptise lulants, and to preach, 
if ha nfrddmjitted thereto by the bishop. Aud, iiiither 
ititmg, st St Ihs office, where prov isioii is so ms le, to 
aCaPch fat m atek, poor, and impotent people r f the 
pdthiht^ iatimate their estates, names, and jilaues 
whmia, Buty dWell, unto tbe onratas, that, by bis i x- 
htirtpaciib they way be relieved with the alms of the 
pneSaiuepere or otbars." In tbe present day, llie moie 
pwonlihV'dntiMot this officer bavo devolved elm ily upon 
ehtgrabtrardons and overseers ot the jioor, and bissp’' 
stttimi functions have been more extended He niar 
xigirMi^MdA nutrimony an^ the buiial of the dcaif, 
«n(L Ip portOTin ell the ordinary offices of the 
iChnSt)|M|H^ttiood, except eonsecraiing th» etc men ts 
^tg^^ttfhanst and pronouncing the absolution lie 
take any beneOio or hold anv t cc te- 
"“‘TBitttihn I tor this, it ja requisite that he 
1 ,orders. InEresbytenau chiirclKs gene- 
I of depeou is merged in that ot elder, 
j tphuroh of booUaud and some others 
, halloa to Cldets, deacons wlm are or- 
kagwfVZ* df ihe funds Oif the church In 
this 9“ the other hand, they 

bn lioth of elders and deacons, and, 
j lo th« poor, distrihate the elements 
I Jllqispta^ Mid hwsi thd mioistcr with their 

Ip M«5„ ^ flat aroiffnr blocks, 
tluws nnoirtled with ropes 




pther taok]«f 
and stayp, 

dMln JtAWtMm hr p to denote 

'swjn^eueges m ate tj/mM by any 

pecmia or nancxlt. in ponttMMKdfftm^ tedn M wre so 
spefien, and are xaown as 

Dsan RncKowiwA, tbe mum dtritn te the 

methiid of determining the pohitioh <rr a tmir wt sea by 
a calculation based on the iolloMag dkt*« ew lal%de 
and lonmtude from whmh the y(ie« tsMedbwmeh tt 
generally called its Point of departnira I tha tune Wmeh 
lias elapsed since It left this poiiit, Other of 

which the latitude and longitude have pete terOl^y 
determined, the direction in which tlMWdmM^Utau- 
mg, as indic ated by the oompam; and, laaRyi^te* rate 
oi saflmg, asiertained from measuremsht bytlM Icgr- 
(See Loo ) In this method of calculat3(m»l>0 Mstma 
IS bad to observations of the sun. moon, uiidsddMr 
but, owing to changes of tbe wind, the induehuh Ox 
currents, and a variety of causes which sflieOt tbe 
course of tbe vessei, the results of the eottputldton 
cannot be depended on, and they must ha Conoeted 
by oolcolations made from obserratiuns of the heavenly 
bodies 

Dkaxhv NiOHiBHAnt, or DwAtn, (See Atg^a,) 

Deaf akh Dumb, def dum (Sax. aeef ditisdj,—A 
person is said to be deaf when he is uithnr enttrwy or 
in A great measure destitute of the sense of heertqg, 
and dumb when he is without the power Of rffieeichor 
of artK nlating sounds Such individuals are alsd Sotne* 
times called deaf-mutes. Deafness is either oongwtal 
or acquired When congenital, it arhiea from ho 
onginiil malformation of the ear, and is always aeOoin* 
panied with dnmbness, when acquired, it is tbe irttpitt 
of some disease affecting some of tbe delicate parte 
coiinetled with tbo organ of hearing (See DSalWma, 
E la, U EAKiivo ) The car is necessary to STIIdtuiWKiii, 
wliiih IS acquired by imitating the sounds wo hew 
uttered by others, and, therefore, if a peteon hi 
unable 1o dintingoisb between articnlateSenndfcbaie 
incapable of acquiiiiig speech, at least in the drdiiitate 
way, and is dumb in consequence ot his dcHBesSi. It 
is I are indeed to lind dauibness in deaf ptiteons 
resulting from any imperfeotion m the organs of 
vpeecb.or from feebleness of mind j and hence the 
fallacy that till recently prevailed, that the brant 
of the power of speech was owing to a mental c# pjiy- 
RK al incapacity ot the individual, who was thus mte* 
pable ot receivin„ education Persons who bate lost 
thtir hearing a'ter having acquired tbe use Of (qweglt, 
and who art ‘ous still able to commumcate them ideas 
01 ally t> others, do not come under the class of deaf 
and dumb Tins affiictiou is much more oontoon than, 
for a long time, and up to a very recent period, it W*s 
be'ievcd to (/» Tbe census of IBSl was the ffgtethat 
revealed t > ns the uumbiw and proportion ot dilsifaad 
dumb IU this lountry Aeoording to that reUiirn, We 
find the numtioi ol deal luntes in the OnitedSinmtotn 
to have bet n at 1b.it time 17,i00, or one to evety },5SK> 
of the fiitire population The relative pxtemrtiptM, 
Ik iwever, diller nmoh in ditlcrcai parts j beiMrb* IXote- 
fordshire, us high as one in 1,034 j in IVorwstfrthite, 
oue IU 1,1«U, anti in the northern eounhies otfwdhsnd, 
one in I.llb In tbe ex metropolitan potetop Kent 
agsiu there is only one in every 2,8|8; in Pttfha#. o»» 
iii 2 ,]rSn, andinllniitingdonshire,«>neiikS,(Hdt What 
the tauses are which produce deidnen e^ biy#t|tet 
vt ry impelfci tly known or nnderstQcd. MS be 

no doubt, however, that there extets some «n>ttwetioii 
between the phv ucal eonditmns of a conntte iwil deaf¬ 
ness In mouiitumouB dntnots it is eenhrsw'fiMmd to 
be mono prt valent than m plain aodSat dintto^and 
m rur il parts than in cities or towns. A maiwnr dnfrlet, 
or an impure at mosphere, undoubted toads te tender 
it more conintou The e^tet nnmliw of Wtehwnfor- 
tunate persons ore to be roand awiteglltopootelrnlffrte; 
and hence there is reason to that the qsiset is 
frequently caused by tbe «wlt of Utmemr iM^idite 
and attention daring infhltoy otm c|fftQiOP(p Aliteg 
tbe other causes that iffnmeee tttia to stedate wai- 
ness, are intormarnages skioOff'ttti^ teOgtihteb jDOte- 
diiarypmdispo«rtion,ltodg«towiidtli(pmi^ In 
some oi the catitons at ffWitfWiahd raa jHtcporRpA in 
M hi^h as «m« to «t«ey fiaO «tits Widn it 













latter bait of tbo 7tti cnntui y 
i« <!«i)turieB elapse before we read again of anv 
ni^traBt this unfortunate okas of persoba, 
i^Mpl^na Ajfrieok, a native of Grdoingrn, 
a ttinte that he bad known having been 
‘ '4ptedownbiathoughts Balfareninrylater, 
ad and versatile professor oi Pavia uniieraity, 
~ iQlkrdan, save to toi world the theoretical pi in- 
nob. whlOh the loatraetion of the deaf and dumb 
lie says, “Wntine is as-iociated with 
and speech with thought but written cha 
Wbsmd ideas may be connected together without 
^|drr«nti<ni of sounds, asm hicrogl>pfaiooharao 
" and asserts that on thia principle tho instruction 
dedfand dumb is possible though dilBc ult Soon 
UPS time, Fathor Ponce (15,10 bl), a Benedictine 


acqnired a great reputation ioi te uliiug the deal 
ihfo Speak and write In 1620 Juan Paulo Bunet, 
lird’hfo Ponce, and a monk of the same order, 
a book on the lustnietion ol deaf mutes, and in 
k ona-handed alphabet 1 rum that time the 
bStbc to receive more attonti in, a number of 
Sfavapublished, and various svstenis proposed 
(timpeasons who more particolarl) distinguisbod 
B By tbeir labours lu this htld, were JJr Joun 
hr, John Walhs, Dr W lUiam Holder, Qoorge 

__ ,in£ngland, lobn Conird S.mman In Ilol- 

iSUsaioke mOermany , and Bodnguo Peieire in 
" ui^ ThetirstSchools estabJisbcd foi theeducalion 
mutes were thoco of the Abbe de 1 kpco m 
*“’ Ifn Brskdwood in Fdinbnigh, both m 1700 
of pa rBp^ was mui. h unproved by Sioai d, 
iwpi and anecessor m the Pans Institution, and 
IHiairtiUsd to rank mtb him as one oi the greatest 
’‘‘"’i 01 the deaf and dumb In 1763 Mr Bnud* 
j „ Thd to Hackney, near London, where he 
4p«f Knaay years with groat success Ibe late 
WOW, M long supennttndent pt the London 
, StM instructed by him, and stood in the same 
*dWw that tiicarddid tohia niiicier Do 1 EpCc 
M vm poodon Asylum was tounded, and it has 
thimaauB of doing much good amodg this nnloi- 

lesawrfM.sW -.sT^«>ev/s _ 


and has 

and ih^ea»mi( oont^ed in ||fr 
convayed to him xMi M SM 
ratmo in mstroetmg the eh^'l 
have a meaning, and snggast to « 
the same idea It is neemmtv k. 
him Ml the names of esdetbid 
those which are best known to luw 
presented to hia view ^hUAtW! 

' such as a Itnife, may be writm ^ 
hoard, and the attention cd fBI i 
nately to the name and to the ahj 
to him at the same time, nhfS be 
to under land that a oeruin rgh^ 
them After he has been tan^k 
the names oi objects and (he BhSBfM 
has m at to be taught the aualyw W' 
letters of the alphabet and the j 
he IE to attach to each word 
together with the meaning of » 
tiugniabed irom those dsnotuig 
parts of objects General tetw% US 
men to a number ol indmdnSiU, stid wf, 
comprehendiDs a number of specs#, 
explained ,va»d lastly the mOsI ^ 
terms, such as being, object, 6x 
pnssiie of the accidents, vanatumg 
ot ol]( cts, and which are exprfei 
next taught The master must 
pupil coueent. these qualities, in thd 
mheient m the ot leots themselves, ahd 
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_g«imingof the present tentury, a number 
' mslitutkias have been founded, the pnm ipal 
teS those of Manchester, Doncaster, Dublin, 
* phfiwngham, Skifaat, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
UjWl Hewoastie. It is very difilcuU tor one 
»» some attention to the suhiect to 
“httg Bke a ta'ne conception of the helpless 
tf cue that is bom deaf and dumb He is 
PBMittttg of all ideas eonuected with sound, 
imMiWidCif the means by which instrnetion 
^ »*M“J conveyed to the mmd 
#flh tb fo him a nonentity, and he is 
the potter of words He een hold 
™diB|widA ttith hk ii|llow>meOi ercept by 
Igmlislfocit satiirat Wgns Jagit ideas are 
‘MAsd tC the lifiectli nud eyents he sht* 
L&iA l(jii^ns ^ thtws, and he m 

t 


objects, though m tact they have no es 
united with them The means AmpWed 
tion of the deal and dumb are,->^ iM'' 
oi piotoies, signs, and gestures t S 0# 
or dactylology, and writing, and Jh 
reading on the lips The first is tlm 
simple mode of commumeatnig msl 
ologv, or the manual alphabet, id a 
the different letters of the n 
fingers There are two binds 
one band bung employe^in the Other hhtili 
IS the more common Writing m enaDid*' 
means in the education of deaf sttitse. 
not only as enabling them to hg tiMfr 
mind, but as being also the chief 
they can hold interconrse with Strkn 
IS oulj m this country regu 
taught in the London Asylum 
pital Ldmburgh It is the teaching' 
express his ideas in speech In eU' 
sense of touch, as well as the eye, th 
pupil IS made to notice the mofemoiiti 
organs ot spit oh of the taachCr, to It# 
hand the vibrations which sound ctmittosit 
and also to feel those emueions elt sre 

caused by the production of ceTfldn sdlmlnf i$C t* 
made to imitate such utterane#, ttidii hy ##lfi # 
patience and ingeniutr oq tfad pert bf WjMmtitt ho 
will at length succeed in ImiteUBji ttiw wOhMSlNies 
and m expressing hunseif by speera, Headw m tlie 
lips, as It IS called, is intended io^shie tMi4en|dB0ta 
to understand what is said to him wtta. 

observing the motion of their lips, Thh 
that attend this mode of mstrnclhih ilt fwy tRftMi, 
and su far as it » intended te iitn|<rhhjB#hllNfiWM 
bU that it Said to him, sre 

however, iBpnrsued ifi&irmantjjBttfhaC Nwwwea 
with very eonsidetisble soccee. we hiwn, jiidigial^lwd 
enootth on this soWeet i# the gMMWh# ri«Wy3BW^ 
tho# who desire melWjpwNWsr imiwtofattfc m»mK 
to tile works of Kfv'Watsep ai# wmis 
detoted t*rwikwsbieoti Ignrahde^fjSSWHW 

aSSfeSf'*' t 
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Witwj'iaa »ome portiou of th* 
iSw w, li frequctttly result* 
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iSw w, li frequctttly result* 
in tbe extnmel frassaao of tbe 
ih tie irmutmiesiou of sound to 
te often oocsuoned l>y en tinmael 
OMWtnen, ctr wax of the ear, wliiob 
tlte gknde ot the psR>iaae The most 
IKtki tr*y of removing this is l»y syring 
ttariBwater three or lour limts a day, 
away. Inter** and other foreiau 
s lodne in the ear, and occasion deal 
or mdrhtd growths nm) fi rm lU Ihe 
s fnieiTapt the transmission ol sound 
ma} beinaamed,thickened,or injured 



ina> beiBUBmed,thickened,or injured 
ee as to be wholly mPMaUb ot jieif ireu- 
nf iranaiuitting sound. Obstructie n of the 
Mt ittllef whuh oouToys air tVoni the bad. 
ithaIhoatin into the intcinal cantj of the car, 
lb wewion a considerable degree of dealuess 
and other dMca'>es of the throat 
ih>* effeeit Deafness al’o sunctinies 
oroaujtements in the miuute aud e ompl - 
dMM faWrla of organs whieh aro bnrond the reach 
tRraiimitlib^W*tu*ion, and conseouently are but imper 
iMlw igdaMtt<a>d. The nerre o> which itnptessirms 
iM wnjstlttolutited from the internal ear to the hraio 
W wbiM^wito disease, and may oeeasitn draiiuss 

B bAiaiiiBbv olae sresalt from diseases of tlu 1 r un itself 
iO loud deafening nmets, a 10*1 mriius 
Umations, ibeumatism, headache and 
lUs eruptions, frequently jirodun deal 
eoiar plan of treatment to lx pnrsui d 
Ml the nature of the eausc, aud mil 
oouaiderably m different case s wlnli 
j« greatest attention is olten nsei ss iri, 
rtein the real nature of the case i he 
a jUn aaty* anhet the ear are the tame as rhose that 
ajBWi Ute Mimt organs, and are to he treated upon the 
ia||lW tnnhHB^. "when they result Ir lu infl lunni turn, 
Iw w|*a«naticm is to be rSmoyed in the iisnul niiv, 
aiWMl mw Bb^'pi or nsntbid growths these arc to be 
impgsAt^teinaroauaticorasargicatoperation, wh( u 
pitell^ewiiadebUtty, the general toon of tlu s tem 
'lit Ip'm atriagthenea W^ben an obstrue Cion ot tin 
HgmMhbMhtttbe n the cause of deafness, it is oil. n ■< 
Itpirfonitingthe tympauuni ‘When it k suits 
wen 1 * or cntirie loss of the tjinpunuTn an 

ie^iAnay be employed, the best btiug tuat 
ilttwiitOltfey W^dtweph Toynbee, ol valcanii>cd me w 
to the end of a tine siUer win 1 j 
«f araloh It may be inserted or yntlidraw at 
1tlaMSRflUs~'l^ The Dimaeie of the Far, l>T .1 iteph 
X'Ja.fi Loudou, lobU 


l|iw 3 P orIfr wood more than snf et in Inngih, 
*01 en inches wide 1 bej are gi uendly 
iittrttla wiek, and when sawn thinner are usutllj 
IpiiMs. Most of the deals intportfcl ml j this 
.i|$(WO fr^ Sweden, Kniway, th» Italtir, andj 
^ggiNdeia. The duty on imported deals and Ital. 
Mite jnm imuutries is ten sbiUings per leal ol! 
# teat, Ob those imported fre in the llritisli 
Iftte doty 1* live sbiUinga aud tbrccpLuce per 

fe^Cl«art*) 

* ^O. of fishes belonging to the Hibbon 
. Jt.OO^d boeause ot then resemhlanre to i 
IH jplu. The'Vaagmaer, one snec es ot this 
gif file eoastaof Iceland and Ivoiwai 
~A tewy important piece 
1^ Ulae founded upon scientiiic pnn. 

brUr J Jffacdowall, for Ihe 
* 4*site, It dtfiais from the Lommon 
i Itaiw m* ttOtfre power included lu it, 
^MAMiam^llMtetiwafr'anjiceiBentcifseveral of 
Ihte mtfrtnaismint each sawlog- 
^teirtea * w^ata engiue, uertcctly 
Ibdte w* »wl(lg*fit«oi«, two capable 




mIwsII 


freuw Ml orahiin 
being »iast-«nddoci 
ebldt, upon which A be 
may be passed. iPig 1, Plate 
elatetiem of the machine, fig, fi ts a 
takem at the left of fig. 1 j “ 
section taken yertlcally thro 
figures the same letter* ot cefmietiee 
the some parts A, A, the staodarde, dr 
iramitigs of the raachine, am bolted tofilMi 
aud otherwisf hrraly secured teahetrfdatewlislf 
they are also bnlted to the mam b«ai|ite‘“ ' 
the flooring (D Tt) tlius diiidiog the n 
tween the uppei and lower apartmonU;, 
cuiitaimiig dining powoi, the (Ahor lieatg 
by the saw frame mHohiaery atrietlf «* «* 

(ihnder of the steam engine by tbo Affeangi 
the esw ing machim rj is driven, is ahotrU pi 
supplied with steam in the usual mteUMSr, 
elide calces eontained in the yatve oasiDfi 
reiiicLS Ihn slcsm trom the holler t‘ 
steam pipe (Dj and the iuduct]on>pi 
serced its putpose in the cylinder, file stiate te 
charged by tht daotpii pipe (F) into the wSBUte a tel l( % 
pipe (C) U II the ma a driciog shall, » nteteNMt 
upon bearings fix* 1 upon the top of the atelmimte 
(iV, A) lh> shift earries two l]y<wb«ehi (1,|LAM 
eree titries IT, K), an 1 also the two crank*p!mBlis1t^%„ 
In these last me lire I the crank',piue a, lijj^lirateii 
arc connectrl t} the rodse eto the Shaft empDiltg 
the Itum ot saws J) Ifa.s iraaie travete te*Mt 
parallel s'u'cs oi guiclo.picun8 (i. e), attachtei teij|^ 
rhttlfs cl the franutig (A A) It will beaWtewOl 
while the eceeiitrie J is wi rking the alkbiweteMi 
which ailiuit snd clisohurgc the steam iO itedi iMipi 
the cylnider C, the eccentiio K is imparttoffimfitMte 
to II e spni-whcctc ( / /) lor the purpose 
ox leading forward the tiuibe'' hr means of thelfinA W 
rod (/) and ratchet, or click (I), whi^ drfreif tells 
ratehM wheel (ij and pinion (/), these beitiglBeyeiH 
III IT till sanit car->ing*stud These nstXINmiiteia 
(/./). whieh are d ruher a fine pitch, gfteiAteillM 
pio.tt ssice mot 111 to the timber under qp<*tefibu* WJf 
mi iiisotlUi <>,Htc.ni of meter wheels and ahafht*[j^^j^^ 
unit it cviU le pen oicckI that of those whsets tteSjpM 
lowei pa.is ato so mounted as to (xiwmuuial^BtelMlHC 
nt >i ou to the shaft iarri tiig the uiteaded ixois 
toll IS (1 1 i, wliK h, I c th s arrangenumt of tetefimtec 
irg all ceici an equal pi igressive motiou,IHW ttew 
' ti <il lu th unit r sli >wn at H, 1 tif tbesfiteiitem'^is 
t ltd cr, 111 its prognsa thr lugh the laachcae 
hUi ate UK el and pieamted to the teeth o 
as they arc dric «u up a’lcl down by tbo W 
artion 1 1 the piston rod (f) It witlalSn bS 


feidi.ig rollers lliiongh the agency Of tite 
gear Jig jnsf disi ribed, may be vansd «r 
tlu (lick or rati het (i) heiag oanssd, hi rtS 
ni jcements, to escape orer a greater Or )j 
ot teeth ol the latohet.wheel *, and thsit 
qiin kci or slower adranos of tbs timbor, o 
the iiulurr oi its gram or the nnmbar Of vaM 
are acting oi ii j ho governor, by wU^tete* 
I f steam li the cslvi box is TCgulatCtd, fit Mmafi 
lop ot tbt ms hmo, and is of the ordfttfiiry 
turn the woi king parts of the goyrmor budite 
Mo the (irculnr plate or disc of tttetifi (|4g 
ill ivf II bi the friction of the pertphMtehi W 
lollar (o). keyed apon the tnaiaomh 3* 
dricii/g the g ivmiior simpfr W W 

beenuse it admits of ready adjSrtiteteit by 
(ollai nearer to, or farther frotxi, tlihifiit. 



different qualities Of the tewhcf % 
Having thus described i 

wwf pg,>bEaaie, ti rfiiuaiti* to mbm W 
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SHtt Ifii \»rfA tJwf ;d»rft*.«, 

®»«(I|I|I*%*^ WUI «n» the piston m 

a^^^SoSS'^ifiS; 

«W» throagb the conneetina rods 

if, % wwl w»*e the orenk-plete* (Ij, h) ronrid, and 
t oeiaUhJtisnoitte itiUTy motion tn the mam shaft 
'idi^wwi iotpart sU unpotns to tho fi\ wheels 
Ib^ at the i^me time, vaoee the oueiitnos 
t ifpresoisei tho eocentrio J ai'os a TOiiprot i- 
.ihtioA to the sl^e veiTos tlirouah tho to i p tho 
(tod elwft g. end thos, as tho piston works up 
4ot^ Pt the ^Under in tho ordinary manner, k 
sriili Wikftf ho Mretiiod that (ho neiessary re ipro 
'lilpaelSo® wnl be aivon to tho frames (oatamma 
■ plrtewi of |aws (d t<) Iheso saws are of tmiso, 
'“1^ in their roapeetire ftaines, so that any 
! mutf be employed, and aho set at any requnx d 
shpert It has lieen before stated, that (ho 
1 hei((|f to rqteration, tho otli r ecioutrie (h) will 
^diitophid* oeuse the timlior to advaiieo to tiio toeth 
m the eeiws, as required, by the system <>t gearmi; 
srhl^lterka the tour todontert Imdiiig rdlers (y « 
JH, ii It trSU also be pfueiiod by leforeiito to 
tdliat each of the lerlii si shafts (A Ima a leetber 
tihited hey noon its suilaoe in ordii entry ttu 
bW tihwl* (/, t) ronud with them, and at tho enno 
tnito to ellow these wheels to slide noon their reapei 
tive attofto when in motion, lu case of my mr qualities 
tepott the stirlhee of the timlu r eansinu tl e npp< r 
jttontoltvroilers (A, k) to rise and iall Jo kii p the 
imste in (tear, the I na« oi the pair of It ^rir mtat 
yiluNH le etounated, au 1 has a Krooit tnriie i upon it. 
Milder to embieee tne enl of the shaft o{ the hnl 
*8 shten in ll|{ 1 Ordinary ieidiii*- 
g whm deliyentift rollers, are plate 1 in front and 
the sewiOR frame, to conduct the dtais and 
to be out on to the plates N, N upui wh -h 
tepetoppOfted while under tht or i rain not lut 

fc •tld upon tins plato, at the feeding t n t or tr nt 
aehine, there IS plot ed a cimtiid pui b pit e, 
whuU thn d al« art to bo pressed 
tf bm i, t, baMiig tnciion r Iltrs at tliwr 

dlhSitfnit Wilt puniose These sprinijs are adjusted 1 1 
IwtiilbbiMsa ot the pmeh nquirt d b> tb' s n >11 winefa 
mitfitotshf » The tables pin < d lx Inn 1 the mat him a, 
“ m the tltpier alter it has I »en out iiit si ur 1 , 
etiier respects similar t lit ft it t >1 c U 
|*en that thnre are two weif;bts (VI, M ) siis. 
from the sbafle of the upper pan ol letditi),- 
W ti) by the rods t t, m or lei t» kt>p tUim 
frpOW we edge of the lim er with suflieient pres 
rwtlisttbe iipwaid litt f the saws w I one at im,; 
Wj^tS me also susiiendt I in theconltt l> n 
^ .h»S Bud pulley from llie shaft «, and at » m 
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ii#;i^iiii,'' .. . 

iQ|i|ra^v;aicl ' 

a gone of Amottg'tbo other nenoctf 
.or(;gnim I tbe ittnbeiiiOT:o, the iiolljpii 
tt 4i;j#{f%tt<#M lo.iKilw«iBl^O'Pi»}yajlsiro^ ^ fort^egn dryt^teiteg, .attd'.dtar^ 
oottttitMtes god sbaHowi livid, or falscK, thelSj^ ii^tdi 

rtpr'k^ftor^^ootoge^oesoe of tbe faeftrt ldgjngf or of a iradon hue. Wo b efieveytl^ 


i1»,tiMlt‘<tO,oeiMiiog to oootract, or hT beiog noneratly iirovtdla of Uie great Am««U^;<a:^AltPwas 
l^iihii^'ogd eo remaining rigimy oon- tJiitt immediately precedes death, and 'gi'tid«|fh'W sg>r:. 
death is inatantaneoBa : the pressed by such words as the death'Stfd^^^Aj^ii#' 
and falls back, or drops of death, is very erroneous. There is 
atilh tihe 'gasp. Or death may take believe that as death approaohes, the een«ibilteieg'«rei 
d^.eesaation of the action of the gradually deadened, niid that in most oaaeaybtMtiiihi^ 
ease it is termed oji<4e«ia. Somatic ness has ceased before the struggle commenoes. Tbo 
dgUiftlBi#ldso1ie occasioned by an ol>8tractioii to the muscular spasms, — the slow', gasping, gr tgurj^spn 
SoUF^i^ tiwtldlitrongh tile capillaries of the lungs, or breathing,-'-the collapsed or distorted teatltreg, tltottgli. 
to tfeggatthwee of wr to these organs, thus { 


IttfMieeof air to these organs, thus constituting in some cases accompanied by (eeling, are altoigethier 
I, or^msa. Heath by cimm, or begimiiiig at. independent of it. Convulsionis not, a« Bi||Mu^ti!«atob-' 
ai'fs'ciiTised by Tarions influences, which pri- servers ofieu imagine, a sign of pain j it is ih t^iwgfion; 
Iggttoy ti^ functions of the superior masses of of the motiiie, not of the sensino port of tbp Dersong 


the'beatn', .'la' named by various influences, which pn- servers ofi eu imagine, a sign of psim; itts m gfletslion: 
mAr^jdggttoy tto functions of the superior masses of of the motiiie, not of the sensino port of Aertou* 
tii# 'harvoiitt gytteia. The ebiei' of these are obstruction ay .stem. Those who Itave made the hearcst a^rroafliea 
totSs eironlotion ^ the blood through the brain by to nctual death, as iu drowning, have desgribedl^heir 
pregwtre, and the effects of certain narcotic poisons, as feelings as being of an extremely pleKSMrable idD)d.; 
rtmtUA, fto. An the ordinary act of breathing depends and a late eminent phj'sician told his attopiUatilriieioda 


dea1!h 'p ''Of'Xae nature of apneea. Death may also he desenbed in benpture as berng a faUing aaleep j”ao 
oecMIhMiwd' # a disordered condition of the blood idea which was also entertained by the aneient Weeks, 
itself, ailuuh at the same time weakens the power of who regarded death as the twin brother of; rie«|>, 
the hhaiii inoi^trs this activity of the nervous system, The consequences of death first beebme s^^parent to 
iuidpngiiriindgtiie performance of those changes in the the organs of sense and motion; the ^0 Joses itv 
cnpUlMida Whieh i^ord a powerful ausiiiarv- to the brightness, and tbc flesh its ehisticity ; thg 
oiroulatida'y this: is termeil death by «ecr<rin*«, and liecbme eiill', and coldness and palejoeos srhhsdovor 
oocuro itt typhoid fetors, arid other diseases of a ma- the whole body. S'et it is often a very difflrittit mat. 

Heath may also restilt ter to distinguish lietween real and apparent death. , 
fromtiwidhmrt agenoy of cold stagnating all the vital The most rebable test is aflbrded by the oouditionOf ’ 
operatiaUg (tf tkeayatena. It is to be borne in mind, thcmuseulHr substance; for after real death tiiiagra* 
that death ia frequentiy produced by a conjunction, or dually loses its irriiability, so that it can be.Dh iotiger 
by the ' fapddlyrfottowaig residta, of two or more of evoited to contraction by any kind of stimulation j and 
tbeae ittOdea; in^d, the perfect distinction of these this loss of irritability is sueebeded by tbri #peahgtm» 
differetikntiodes oiydeath is almost exclusively confined of cadaveric rigidity. The most satisfaetoty proof, 
to easea wherri the diaaolution is speedy or sudden, however, is given by the occurrence ptttiefiuftion, 
IHieaigng of approaching death are necessarily various, which usually first manifests itself iu ithe biiig'inteea. 
hud depeod^ in a great measure, upon the nature of coloration of the cutaneous surlaes, cspeoiafly of .lihe 
the'dhieaae, We ebalV notice gome of those that are abdomen, but which speedily extends to other parts. 


COBiWCm to -most diseases and to naturai decay, in 
KUttaOMeS thergisa dulness of the senses, inactivity 
ofl^Mn»(flgst'Taoancy of the intellect, and extinction 


IlEitu., in Myth.—It is not lo be wondered at 

- •___ 1 H__. 1 .; li 


^ de»ih re^ultiri^ from old &|;e. un eif.eiit »o impresnWo and iso deepljr tCKiqiL 

some degree of delirium, should have exeited the atleution ot cveyy pwj^e, amt' 
often of .a most interesting and pleasing cha- led them to form very different iilcas regarding tt< It 


baaardwiufll upon the various modes of tenninatiDg death as a release from bondage-^—a ebattgo Atom 
tilO oamwaf’)iw. In the delirium the reproduction of misery' to Iiappiiiess, give him a inoat fiightlkl and 
visual WgaatWa often bears a considerable part; and disgustingslmiie, It ccording tothu theogOByof HeeM, 
^aqno^y '4^ victim of typhus is seen catching at the god of deiif h was tlic ofi'spiing of Sight .w^ tii* 
aOttUstkirig to t^ air, or pickiug at it pn the bedclothes, twin brother of Bleep. During the moat flyottnahjoa 
The geuae of .beariug is frequentlv also affected, and period of the arts in Greece, Heath wasrfprgaeatod 
hnagtosuy vmees^^nd souuda of toiling bells, &e., arc on tombs ns a friendiv geiiins with an iuvaiicid.torch, 
bearJh^ijHgnaitito,or meutal debility,sometimes comes and holding a wreaih in bis hand; or as a aldgpdng 
W'gniiiri# before death, and for the most part mani- ol-.ild, winged, with an inverted torch rMtittg oU'hig 
faatg itMW in an tneapacity of concentrat ing the Ideas wreath, Bleep was represented in iho .aamamanikUr^ 
nptitt'iiaQ^tofo'Objset, and hy an all but total fuiitire of except that the torch and wreath vrero ottojiteth Ao* 
(Jw'.CMdUO#9 tins mental weakness often rainfulty cording to uu idea originating in thriBaat, ^eatiii)). 
ywarttiaato'ilaiiitf in tile apparent pleasure which the sui- the. bloom of youtii was attributed ta aUtpihwtnl 
ferartiweg togoipe of the most childish amusements, of some particular deity, who enalehed U* fatotwito 


&eqpi«tA}' fSta Ktopiration sometimes hitfried and < borflble furvn.s, gnashing hia te«ifh hia 

pau«iag,JtcM(gtiaig*'iMfgtung gradually; and wiiaetimea victims with Idoody naus, a gaoti(i^fgir($n|hMowii|s 
alow. JaDOtititoa'liHd'atocte There is irequentiy, whole fields of buttle. The KhbrfofgvltM'gitoA|gi«'fai 


alow, Jap^Mpil'lia^'There is irequentiy, whole fields of buttle. The Hhbyaafg'')tito'g»toAf w ^ 
also,'Oto gdefomfiatipn of.fittida,'~-inucons, aarous, or angel of death, called Saniaiil 

pnrodaAt, 4 a itito tabes. What is known as and cobiijiding witihg^e devtii iait kg ]moT«g with a 

the ** deatb'gqtti}g''t'ig prgdtfofkthy the passage'Oi'thet kits those that di^to aarly The i^tganivus 

air from tiie h^ thnmghtkg fluid coUeefvd fo ihp 'i«ptogefttatio& cf dtoik fa akeletoq tvitk a geytbe) 
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i&wm, civu 


zommois uiioas Ohri«lwB«, ia th^ Mn> 

tirry. Ib Meent thaes,- howvMet,, the '*»«««* »««• flf 
deBili MB IveftBltfitl yooth )uts,twtatt,r«vivad> 

Cmt. (®f* Cwtt ‘ ' * 

ai«d lu«inii«U'widev Ma«c wm. 
U i« to Bicdinaw tmattbae, *1 i« a}«o tha'Brard l(A>i to 
whioU It i» .In (dieologioBl laB^ong^e, there 

ora three Jeted* of dwth,—temporal, epiritual, end 
eterael, ee. theMiere throe Binds of ii&t, to which eaeh 
oftiBhe is .]^)^^^ $he iir*t of these ia 

tomporad i>r tn« deStSi of the hody; the second 
is stdrttBsl deittii, or t£ie »eturaVc(Midition of the soul 
uoderfhe:pdier«r of sia; and the third, «■ eternal doath, 
denotes the eTerlsstintf perdition of thewiched. As 
Adstdiatii^is^ death into thk world, so Chri.st, by 
his suRennss nftd death, has brought life. He has 
taken aWa^ the eting and power of temporal death, 
has intiddnced Sniritnsl life, and has promised to all 
that Indiere and follotr him life everlasting, | 

I)BArH*ibSUtAn HawB-XOra {JjOheronila ainntos),a\ 
lepidopterons insect pf the family fSphimpiice. It is a 
species of hawi-moth found in several places in Jing- 
luud dad in, nearly every quarter of liio globe. lt.s 
length across the wings is nearly five inches; its body 
is Of a jeUoWish colour, with biilok stripes ; the marl;* 
itigs wpon the hack of the thorax are faint, but bear 
a doaS reBenihlsuce to a skull or death’s-head, from 
which it derives its name. 'I'ho wings arc dark- 
coiOared^iheingmottled with yellnvv, hr.>wn,and black. 
'IheWSterpillar of the death’s-head inofh i.s groeiiish- 
yellowj tilo back is covered with blac-k specks, with 
trahaverse lines of bine and white. It is often found 
feeding npon the leares of potatoes, ’riio moth itself 
is ihpstiy seen flying during the tuoriiiiig and evening 
in ahtattill. As it files, it utters a low, plaintive sound, 
and this, together with the death's-head mark upon 
the, thorax, have caused it to be geuerallv regarded 
Witih' disfavour. Uow it oontrives to make the noise 
is not knowh. Another strange property possessed by 
the death's-head hawk-moth, is that it is able to enter 
and plunder beehives with perfect impunity. 

DlMtll-ltxii, Law OP, iw Seou.Aivri.—A man who 
lias burdened or conveyed away ids hereditahle estate, 
to the jprejndice of hie lawfd heir, while sutt'ering 
front disease of which he eventually dies, is held to 
have anted thne in eonsequence of inability to resist, 
iiaportunity in bis then enfeebled state. His heir may 
therefore reduce the deed. It is probably referable 
to the Same pnoeiple as the prohibition to convey 
heritage by will, ns being designed to protect the 
dyittg and there'lawful heirs from the rapacity of the 
priesthood. The legal tests of the amount of vigour 
are, saryivanee for si.vtr day.'i, or unassisted attend¬ 
ance at'“lark" or market, though only accomplished 
fur the eyadenoo of the law itself. Ifeath by accident 
would, however, validate tlie will of an already mori¬ 
bund Uiail.s—dtet. C%«fci A e«’ n A.'wcy v! nyr. rji n . 

UKAKii-WaTCI! {AnoHum fesscint/ie/),—There are 
oertaiu superstitions that, once rooted in the light soil 
of asntalimind, can never bo eradicated or grubbed 
out by the keenest weapons commoti senae (tan bring 
to bear agaihst llicm. 'j'hc insect under consitb'ration 
is A ease to point; and there can belittle doubt that 
this.tipy beetle has caused more quaking and coiister- 
nstidn Htan ever did Tit/ru reytlit, or the king of 
befwts itself. Authors wirre formerly biit ill-agi'ced as 
to the: insect emitting the dolorous ticking. Some 
attribuleilit to a spider, others to a wood-louse. It 
i8, h(i*etc*,J!ow gencrnlly received as nuthentic that 
the “tleatn-WsTeh ’’ is produced by oertaln beetles 
t*> Ik® tiinber-boring genus Aiiolnmn, The 
insect ih.qBesiion is of a greyish-brown colour, about 
aqaarter of ah inch in length, and Kioderstely thick 
in proportioni:tbe wing-shells are marked with irreg- 
ultw variejj^atiaus lighter than the ground-colour, 'rhe 
tihki^Bhfse ii Ihusprpdwoed:—raising itself upon its 
hintLiisM, with the body somewhat inolined, it beats its 
hsSd wlrtb sprsat foree and agility against the Woodwork' 
on Whi^.i* is staudiBgi I'ho general number of dis- 
tlmit Bbrolsa in snecessioh is ikotn seven to eleven. 
Tttey- follbw SAnfa .Pther qtiio^,, and are rapeat^ at 
uucoirtainiiitoiWalt. it iussataTnat thi8iu8e<;l,.if caught^ 
and otmfilMd on a tcMeiiglii^ be ta^ht to ko ode in reply 
to a lap Of the fiagw-Bad. Thi* training, however, 
muSkbe * Whad: of sodli li tHa tune, for it is srell kaowh 
•■'-.fffil - - 


Debility 


fltattbe desth-watoh, «s soon as touched.,wiU coatract 
its tega and counterfek death, maiataiumg f^e iispo* 
siliiaB wren when snl^^eded to a heat flerpe eaiowgh 
almost to ros^ them. Thetickisgismeasly xheeaQ of . 
ebber sexto its maile.swdmay beooBsideiw analogous 
to* the call of birds. SmiB Sir Thomas «row.n it> iue 
learned “ Tseiidodoxia Spidemiea,’* “ He that -ewld 
eradicate thiserror fcotatbe minds dT the ptopJe'Wottld 
save from many a cold sweat the metioolous heads of 
nurses and ^ndniotbers.’' , 

Bbbscb, d^‘bait' (Fr. dibai), is A formalME^ang* 
of opinions between two or more persoas,'-wUh the 
view of arriving at some jdefinite comdusioB.' ‘ Sfhe 
subject is usually treated in « deflnitemaWMr, l 
the speakers siioceed each Other aooordiag tp dtxtnut 
rules. There is frequently a chairman or'ppd»deiit» 
whoso business it is to see that ordarismailttaiBed, 
and that the debate is properly eonduoted, IDlebute iS( 
even in a greater degree than eonyersatiou (whitobses), 
calculated, if properly conducted, to impnPtu tbu 
mental powers. It does so in so fur .as tho boat and 
^ vehemence of debate are calculated to excite'tliedtonl* 
i tics to greater activity that) is usually the Okie ia 
! conversation. The effort to be sttStsiuUd ki ’ldm 
I greater; the ideas bare to be srrsBged systamsjbkiaiiyt 
! the words well chosen, and the various fommsim esmo*' 
sition, persuasion, and appeal have to be rosorteuto 
in order to gain our object, Many young pfwuons 
imagine, that in order to train themselves to wf 

public speaking, it is useful to adopt, that sldu”pf tfho. 
question under debate which to themselves aippeiara:' 
the weakest, aud thus to display tbeit iugmuu^.ia: 
tryiTig to make the best of it. ThSrO oauuot be a. 
gresf er misUike. All high eloquesoe is &e dffimrtugof 
^ pas.sion or warm emotion; aud a mau, to bp 
I niu.st be in earnest, and feel that hc is uti^mff&:i>wa 
j sentiments. They will improve tfaeiuselvM id inbtu 
■ advantage, aud a.;quit themselves with UMwe honour 
1 by choosing always that side Of tbe debS^ to sfhicb, px 
: tiieir own judgment, they are most iutlined, uud sup¬ 
porting it by what appears to thumsClyeB moStsohd 
and persuasive. The.y will acquire thuhalMtof ruosoniug 
iiMfro dosely, and expressing .themwlves with grestw 
1 warmth aiid force, when they are adhering to^bsir 
! own sentiments than when they are speaking it) OPB- 
!triidiction to them. Heilher sbould OBC'veUtlixe to 
I speak upon a subject which he lias not studied bffbre. 

; baud ; tor, in order to speak well, a muu JUn^ feo' 

; that he baa his mind made up itpod it, A .ted surly 
i adoption of the practicoof debate is,.buwevi>r.apt to 
' lead to very reprehensible and often incsttrublu, fusdts. 
i imluoiDg young men of immature ^udgmSdt dud 
supcrrieialknowiedgetoadvaDoe aUd adhere to opiuidtiil 
wliich.cao only be sopjtorted by sophiStiyv*l*^iib,1Sua* 
tend for victory rather than for truth.; Jntowi.vtoy * 
haliit may bo formed, which will not eaiilybsithlsdtocd 
afterwards, of disregarding right reason UUd totth, 
and fair argument. The practice of debate sbddlti l>c 
preceded not only by general culttvatiou Of the aund, 
Imt also by much practice in writing; Atflnt, At Isnst, 
the .substance of what is to bespoken on:Caph:b(!enBn>n 
should, after reflection, bo written doWxb ubt in the 
words designed to be uttered, but ih brief bea|is, so 
that as little as possible may be loft tor the npUak^^to 
frame at the moment, except the oipreSsiaus,: , 
DsBUUnTBU, de-ie»i’-fei»r (Lat,.<^to»»:X 
enstom-bouso certificate, authoeiziniB ihU ex^rter of 
certain classes of goods to receive the Aunddut flif draw¬ 
back to which be is entitled apou the goo^. It is also 
applied to a deed by which a railway company mort¬ 
gages its property for the payment of a emtaia of 
borrowed money, at the time and UBdisf th«;t3tmditipn5 
specified. A debenture is also an iostrurnahi by which 
the government is charged to psy to U wWwtor W 
bis assigns the money found dea on-audiUug bis 
accounts. ■ ■ ’ 

Djgbiwts’,, rf*-JiP-e-fe fLat. dtUiUat, weakueto or 
decay of Bimigtb), in Aled-, is dpllned to Up ,'tHst 
departure from tun healthy eondition uf tod frauia 
which oonsists Of :A tbminntiou td itS vitW ^C^ 
gies,--df an enfeebling’ pf . its pdWers, »|Bhwtod -to 
numerous conditKvns tod.ftodtoitoto*'kW’^W? Wto* 
frame, or mofc Or Icbs rcui'alikBbly 'to pumchlar 
terns or organs." It is Intimately coiiusotod with:the 
nature of most dissadls. ond dffea constitutes diaewo 
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of itself. Nnmerous kttompts to d'a- 

tio^sb or elsssify '^te diSbceoit Ictfids <?f d^ibty, Tto 
xbost resent vritets regard i,l—^1) As diAwt or jm>' 
may, niisiug team tbs nbMbiSftetiott at stiandi, or tbe 
cperstiou at oonts^.stbjai^,, Oir sucb substs^ 
directly oufeetdo Ixia atf^vfiXiaa} (S) ^laUreef, eo»~ 
secttb*iwj'orsee»»(Io^,'«Uiising .eiiber from erbans^oii 
ocoMio^ ,}^ ;g«iirvioas sxckement, or from ibcTessed 
epit&ti^ m cm organ occasioning proportionate 
duuination oftbe energy of others; and (3) eompiu 
CAted eousisUng not only of depressed, hut of 

etberWiss^toiorbid or rUiuted vital action. Ucsidcs the 
eamlitioiUiilbst cbantcterise general debility, there are 
also SpeeifiS or partial states of dcbtlity, manifesting 
thems^'re^ wore partioniarly in certain of Uio tissues, 
orgauii, or siystems j as the ciTonliiting or nervous sys¬ 
tem, tbe organs of digestida or secretion, the celluur 
tissue, Ac. Xho treatment of debility aid always, in a 
grest measure, depend upon its purticnlar Ib'm and 
Ctoae j and these are necessarily so many and varied, 
tbitt no fecial dtreutions can be laid down regarding 
it. Tferc is, however, a particular class of retnedu's 
ctdled fhhics, wdiieh are in goucriil nioi-o heuedieial than 
ftiiy blber, tdtbougb other articles, aa diffusive stuim- 
tmd untisposmodics, may often bo usedw ith great 
advantage. 'I'onjcs have derived their name from their 
inffuencein anguienting tlie tciue of eoulraetiie parta, 
«ievAtiag, u> a gradual manner, depressed vital laiwer 
almosi up' to and seldom or never above the Ueakhy 
Btaadar^ They are also characterised by the perma- 
BOli^ ;.aE fheir action. Change of air, moderate 
cxeimse, •greeabie occupation, and pleasant society, 
are also among the most beueffuial means of restorit'ig 
the dc^ressciT or exhausted powers of the frame, 
Sea-batMng, and ih some cases medicated baths, are 
likewise often of great benelit.—A’ij/. Coiilaud’s liie~ 
iioiUttygfMeiiiotm. 

DSxiir, (£iat. 4eteo, I owe), money due for 

goods sold oh credit or for services renderecl. It 19 
geuernliy vrritteB debt; but in mercantile language the 
WtXrduxhostiy applied to the df.hi/ side of an iicc(,mnt, 
which is Mpecalty entered on the iclt-hand page of the 
ledger. ^Eike term is also ajjplicd to the cmeriug of an 
accaittift oh the debtor side of a bookf as, to debit the 
Burn or;aimc^nt of goods sold. 

DrildpCKIBB, 4e~lcmh'-ing (Fr. ih'boncTier, from 
de, fetmif ttud ioaciic, the laomu).—in Mii., troopa 
ate aigii tt> debemCh when they emerge from auy wood 
Or'AMirOiW pasa into a plain or open country. The 
auplicaiipB.of the tennis obvious from the derivation. 

dttf-i»re«' (Fr.), a French term wliieh has 
liceh',g^0*al^ adopted fjy geologists, and iij.i|ili<>d to 
XBaeaes’cfbiroJien .rocks, &C. fn ordinary eouvcrriil.ion, 
thclcagwHUta 4f any fallen buiidiiig, tueh as a house 
w dolled the disfaria. 

XllOciyifof {tiat. debto, I owe), is that which one per- 
aoD. dweX to ahothcc, whether it be money, goods, or 
Bervices, In Law, debts are usually divided into debts 
of; keecetd, debts by special contract, and debts by 
Bimfffe conlcact. A debt of record is a sum oi money 
wkic-h appears to be due by the evidence of a court of 
xeebtd, or adjudged to be due on an action at law. A 
debt by Bpccaalty, or special contract, is where a sum 
of mcHMy beoaiDCs due, or is acknowledged to be due, 
by dead or inatriimcnt under seal; sneb as by deed of 
eoTeaaiitpr,.aalc, by bond or obligation, &c, A debt 
by BilB^ Contract is an obligation depending upon 
raoTB bral evidonco, or upon notes unsealed; wirhiii 
wbicb class fall bills of cxcb.vnge and prymissory r,ote.s. 
X>obiiaalaa a personal action of coiitraet wlLich lies 
ibr Ute 'teeavert of a debt in its teohuical sense, i. e. » 
cerbihi 'BMmhiu of : lnoUey due by one person to 
acotlier..' 

2rxziO]i'Ji.x.. iSee Natiosai. ItiiisT.) 

TdJtBKait *Jf» CBEphroB,. 4et'-cr, fcred-,^cr.-~T^ 
fonBCriSOfte who'OWCS a debt to another, the latter is 
thopecBimib wjkbittadabtio due. l.a the eariy history 
Ofovery'COUDtryit will be foond that the laws against 
debters ar» Pittcli mjoto sevei-e than at a later period 
of its Ciythssalipia. Iftxnde states of socicry tlie creditor 
was not bu^j^tithitii to ceixe the goods of the debtor 
ill naiiaCaciioU of tbc dob^ but frcquimtly also he liad 
the powef df iEMtoTing the person of the dctitor and 
all who were dependoat upon hint. Wc iihd evidctice 
of this in the lawn of ttwabc and Konie. ,'I’he 
■<<«»' ■ ' 


of a creditor tu ixdU ^ debtor w«s aboirah^ at 
A^ena by $oion. Ai Bom« th» debior was stibieet to 
be taken by tiba creditor to his own hotwo, and there 
'treated in the most mtcl mattaerfoT sixty days; and 
^ at thread of that timo xto oneateppiaa forward to 
irelcase hi^, he ihigbt be ecld for a idare. Xhis power 
of tfie'ereditOr Oyer his. debtor aeeiiis lo haTts bcotnne 
practicidly obsolete, and a milder xhbdc of trChtibent 
to have crept in under the emperbei. Accormhe to 
the Institutes of dnstimau,adebt<ir Was.Bobiebt only to 
toss of property for payment of his dhbts,: A*hti»gtho 
dews, whiie the law of Sioses admltlod of fhe porst^ 
of a debtor being sold into bondage, id al^ piwd^ 
for his merciful treatment, and «&ac^l a eertliiq. i^« 
for his being set free. I’he poor UcbreW w*s hot 
lobe coinpelled to sorvo as a bond sery^tbutaa* 
hived servant and as a sojourner, and wat tb bh ssd 
fret- on tlie year of jubilee, he and his children j hud hO 
wa.s to return unto th« possession of Iws &th«rs. 
During the feudal period the person of the' debtor 
could not generally be seised fordebt, such n proewd* 
iug being ineon.ii.steni with the duties of tnihtsiy Ber* 
vice, to wliieli every fnnn was bound. This was also 
the case in Fugland ut an early period 3 suits we*e 
eommeueed by a sammon.s, and if the defeUdoat iltiled 
to appear, proeess was isiued for the attachment of 
ids xircperty 3 but. in actions uiion contract ao farther 
remedy w as given, cither at the eommencotnent of the 
suit or liber jungtuont. In actions for iujuriea aecom- 
paiiied witli force, it was. liowever, permitted to issuo 
jirocess, for the arrest o,( the person. By votlaos Shb- 
SKi 3 ue.nt statutes the s.aiue remedy was extended to 
other actions m which there was no force; «a*<^oai» 
of uceoaut, debt, detemie, and actions oh the etoc. 
In tbo court of King's l.teiich, however, the dcfendBht 
WHS, wii hout the nid of tbe.^e statutes, hablc to arre^ 
u)X/ti process issued for an allt-ged 'trespass. Bad. WWH 
arrested he was niiido to answer Cor any other CBasts of 
action. In the court of ICxehcquer yurisdicUou Was 
obtained by a simihir lictiim : ujioii reooven' of JOdg- , 
moiit in any act i'.tu in w hich an arrest was allowed uppii 
mesiiii procesB, a writ could be issued, called eufiat ad 
f‘ifit:f<tcii:nditxi, whereby the defeiidatit eonld be ur- 
rcsi.cd and coniiuilicd to close custudy. Itupdr&it 
Hindi ik-atious have recently been luiuld in the mWs of 
dcht.;r and creditor.—A'lc BAKXBcrXCT, ItfSpxTSJti, 
litfe.J.S'jNMIiKi', ihc, 

Dciu'T, dni-iiu', <t .Fiviieh term which has been 
udoiiti d as an l‘ii<;l!Bh word. It properly meafas an 
cXiemng or bcgimiing, but it is mote CBpeeikliy apldicd 
to the lirsr appeariicc',' in uiibiic of a,a actor or ttetreas, 

I t is aiso n.jj3,bi'd to the ilrai: ajtjicarahce at any .puh* 
ti'.'iiiur theatre of nu actor or actress, In either euse 
the actor ia ceited a dcijtiluut, and the ttclrcas B 
tli'hrdu :}(<;, 

dc-hui'-dfm (Lal-de, from; enitgfe, fe» 
fall), a term iijjjvlied in the Fine Art.s to the deeiiuc of 
any scliooi of paiiilinp, or flic iiieratarc or afchi|eeturo 
of any country, from the ftoiiit at which it may Im} CCn- 
sidered to have reached its Buiivndt of iterfwliba. In 
tiie llologne.se school of paiutitig (*ee BtitoQKSsai 
Senoox oir FaistIko), for examide, the works of ttm 
artists belonging toil reached tlio highest degree of 
cicellcnce in the firoductions of the Garadesl, 
the Caracci llietnscjvcs are said to belong to tSk'deca¬ 
dence of the more oouijueijensivo BomvissaiWCSt^olj 
which culniin.Htcd in the jiaintiugs m' .hbillkokc, ;lu 
F.nghind, architecture, espeeiany cliurch nwihltlothrC, 
l.iis been in decadciiea since tW Tudor pnrto^ nna 
jierlijipg, more sirictly Bpeakittp, from thelith'e^jitnry, 
w hen Gothic areliitccture nttained Die hlgheiit degree 
of eieclicnce in tids country. But the period lOf tts 
d.cciidcnce is now jiast, and it is begiimiBg tpi xwdv# 
agaw, as w ell as other branches of lOrt, by; the eubBtii- 
tntion of llyzautine and titUhio fotHm IW tfad'Kidiaitw 
imitations of classie arcduieclure that disSgitre the 
eecie.iiastical atruetiire* of the 17 th and I8th centgriee, 
in Kome, literature (ittained its highest pv>htt in the 
prose writings of Cicero /and the poetry of Horace, 
Virgil, and Ovid, and the works of htherXinda Buthin'a 
of the Augustan era; Imiwben theife men hud passed 
away,' tiie deeudenetj comniienhcd, and later wcsrjtt in 
tiiis langoupe are n^ ; marked % riegtase ahd 
■purity of dmtibn whfeit charaetetixud the'vrtituigs of 
these who Kaye been meptiuneo. ‘ ' ’ . ^ 
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ti^cAQOT, (fir, . 

aseomciimalfigal'e ^ 

Whenidbi6BidMiluid a#t{gOT,»r«)(ffl'<’qww»>jSw i» 
okUed a regnlw decagon, (wi i* iiMKivwww *» «Srq)»»., 
An irKguSir onn iw fanoMsoniHBA 

by dewMnbiwg.tey jpNtjfidn*' 

that no two <4 Bidakiiinttui name 

straif^t fine. ' 

1 ir. 04 mavx, •diUf’Mif {Ot, daba, tein, and h^oii 
word), k Steraifijr taa words, • «cn»e whjeh the 
Uebrowas well satne (iseeh tmn beari<, and is applied 
to the law of iUotep jCsoanuandnients as gi sen by ti-od 
to Hokm -on IKwiit Sinai. These w«r« written on two 
tabte of atone by tfae iineer of 6od himseit!, and wore 
thus dilibi^t from the ptS«r precepts of the law, wliich 
Wore ipctt) through Jloses: while their being written on 
••dtiiwbio'tahtae of stone'* serves to denote their cver- 
tdAdioghahir^ The Deeslogde, like miiny other por- 
tkiUS of Soripture, has afforded subject for minuie 
critteiSnailbrthosetlmtaro ecer on the aearcliforhiddcn 
mSt^Dfis. Thas, they toll ua ihat the nnrober ten is 
the ^ra»IW>l of completeness, indicsiHiig Itiat they form 
by iii^seivos an entire whale, made iipof thencees- 
safyi and nd more than the necessary, ootnponent parts; 
that tboy wore written on both sides so as to cover the 
TOtirahurfaec, and not leave room for future additions. 
Btoefa dilute has arisen as to how tlio eomniandmcnts 
W«ro, divided oh the two tables. It is generally adniiltcd 
that th«f|r|t- comprehended our duty to God, and the 
Meaad :(>ur duty t o man. A cem-diug to Josephus, how- 
«Wr, there were hve eomraandmeuts npon each table, 
dad two and a half upon ea<fh side; and I’hUo-JudiPus 
adoyta'the aamo view. 'I'be moro general view among 
Chrlsnama is, that tha first t«Wo coutaioed on}y the 
flrtdi fOhrcoHiihandments.and the second i bercraaining 
sist. ®hli the IJornan Catholics, who throw the two 
first oontniftpdniaijts into one, and »]ilit tlia last into 
two, hayh only three on the llr.st taWc, juid seven on the 
aetmnd. The difficulty lies wiii> the fU i.h cfinuriandmcMt 
(•*1ft!«i0tir thy father and mother,” Ac.), whether it is 
tobe istgarded as coming under the head of love t o God, 
fljftehuraptghbour: ChriatisiiBhavcgomerally regarded 
it hs heltiligtng to tlie latter, ficrijiinro,' however, 
idways Idhhs upon parente in a very peculiar light, and 
very dlffereat from what is iniplicil in the general term 
SMighbour. it rather regards them as representatives 
0f to whom ho liM delegated a portion of his 
.authority, «ud for whom he eousciinent’y exacts » por¬ 
tion «f the honour duo unto Iniosetl. 'I'herc i.snotlting 
tmieripttu'al in the view which pbioes honour to parcnt.s 
araoDg the olmetYatmca that God specially claims as 
due tuitohhiaeelf; and filial itboclicncc as a part of Chri.s- 
ttaa Wdimbip. The more closely the commandincnts of 
Uecategue are examined, the more clearly do we 
pereoivo their spiritual and comprehensive character, 
and thisjr Buitability for all time. Tiicy recognir.e love 
as tberoot of nil obedience, and hatred as the root of 
«U trauBgreasion; and the love that is required i.s no 
shallow and saperficial thing, fmdine its development in 
« fetyrnttf cxtBmal acts, Imt, on the contrary, item- 
brades the efftire field of rnnn’s spiritual agency, and 
bM respect adike to his thoughts, words, and deeds. 
!t^fty Comprise a brief but comprehensive summary of 
all tehgitnis and nioral duty. .In the first taldo of'the 
HtSr the first aiid second eommnjidments point to the 
. lolegodhead, and absolute Bpirituality of God, requir¬ 
ing Ibir bimiMilf personally, and for liis worship, that 
]ffiaoe'ia the heart to which they are entiiled ; the third 
fiemwiidftthe due honouring of him iu w'ord ; and (he 
jfOByth and fifth the bononring of him in deed. In the 
veCarecoromandednot to injure our neigh- \ 
booif,-r*d» fiidleed J that is (1), in his person (fith eom- 
inanoibeht) pffi), in his family (7th com.); or (3) in 
Ms property (8th c<iin.). 2. In word (ittli com.); or 
in (through covetousness, 10th com-),—Kef.; 

V /^cWjrfttre, by Dr. Fairbaim, 1837, j 
dehtxm'-t-ron (Or. deha, ten; emera ,; 
daylj tfaa name sivon by tho Italian poet Boocacoio to 
bia mB-iknows eoileotion of tales. They are snppo.scd 
tio bbxmmiwd. byapartyof guests during a ten days’. 
yi<fiit 0'4 villa iotbe eountry. while the plagwt raged in 
Xlcsriptce in 1849'. There artffow works which have had 
*&«t}pat Snfioeneb ou Kteratere with the laieoamOTcm. 

InEiJglandfitaeffeolB'wwepoWerfiil- Obaboeradtmted ■ 
the Bbtixm of the finune hr whi^ he MkMHNl hii: wlee. 


' PfiTdtHZhipi:^; 

eeeordiim te^BigrtojL'In his “ Apatomy 
''mfiteiaheb^t^ <m« of ti^ firfe^^' iutejaiSemeafai of 

feet pngffah bf the Ppeauhero^ m 

to peer 

« prooeaaef aemimithtfi'lihA ei^ .eod 
liquid qofteHjtMente of nfiotions, % i^sfinir the fe^ier ; 
tp subside;-and drtiiring off the Tatter 
siphon, It is Tegorted to in ■cSBise wfieii the Mtd oy ' 

aikiiljne nature of the Bolulioa woifiia'.ifeii'.. . 

or linen;filter..: ' 

DsoA-Wrtnoir. {Set CAma-b „ __ 

DECUMVTBbde-rcmM-n ■ 

ttie.fitlo of ccrUin nrngistotce'or'frroaww^iWllj^^^^ 
cient Komi!, who were appmnted aii»eortbf'eqfi!m|i*^m 
to draw up a code of laws. 4’hre®,i«!flM*dwMbS^^ 
first sent over to Gfrecoe, and the pruHt^rlhglc «if the 
Decemviri wfis to collect and digest tfie htfiMiUlitlcm 
gaiDcd by them. After a year's Msetwtw the eoifimus- 
sioaers returned from Greece, aad.ftlinKfiefit .ffto 
aro.se between the patrioijMia and plebdtos nfitfi 4h(eh 
party the decemviri sbouhl be oho«Bnflteaft,.,'ThfiIWltri* 
ciaiis gained tlio day, and tho entire goveraaiefit ofthe 
state was intrusted to them dtnine &e year .for which 
they were to bold office. Thia forw ghvorbiaeht 
proved very suBccssfnl, and the State wwtgorfigqed adfh 
Jiistioe ami moderation. On the eoaoltmioft <ff,their 
term of office, afresh body hf dSitoa^frI''P*'eohee«», 
and tbe only one of the previcuM cdtnjiuS^oA whe.wftS 
re-ciected was the notorious Appins Claufiofi. The 
new decemviri acted in the moat tthjuit and lygaiMacal 
manner. Kaeh of the ten was accompanied in pnhHc 
by twelve lictors, who not only earned flto rods,,bat tfio 
axe, the emblem, of sovereign power. Tfea pMeiaim 
were treated with every vai’iety of BpDtttmeto ftfid oat- 
rage, until the nnjnst'decisiOB of Appiaa tjWdifis.ia 
the case of Virgiiiia seemed t» bring iheirlyranny tO a 
climiix, The decemviri wore driven from thctr'mffieo 
by a popular insurrection, and the teibuaeSfthffmtdi* 
nary magistrates of the republic were agaiia ap^lstad. 
Fjcsidc.s these extraordinary eommiMions, thm<a wara 
decemviri chosen for judicial purposes, to pratdete ovwe 
and summon the centhmvin, and tO jaaipt oertsift 
causes Ivy therasBlves. Decemviri Ware Itowto ftp- 
pointed lit timea to divide lauds ariuvDg the ndlitwiw; 

Dbcimai. Fsactiows, jfrdVwfcwM (iMt. 

den!at,UH\),are fractions which have 10, or smfie power 
oiMO, for their denominator i as one tenth, ofiebtm- 
dredih, one thousandth, Ac. In ordinarypwietto, ft 
is often convenient to use decimal fractVMis, whioh, for 
the sake of brevity, are not writlen out ftfily. The 
tiumcrator alone is expressed, ),witb a ptfint: on the 
left-hand side; thus, -3 represents <fgt *03'r«pments 
, j] p, •CKI3 represents jf’l-.j, Ac. Deciaud fractiotts teem 
to have been introduced about the middle of the Ifith 
century, by Regiomontanus. The first treatise on the 
putyect was written by Stevintis, in bis Rraetiqpft 
d’..4.rithraetiqno," publiahed i» They are now 

generally adopted amongst all civfitod natioBh in 
arithmctioal calculations. In many oonDfrto the 
iveights, nicasiircB, mottey, &c., arc regn.lateff and 
calculated by decimal division, Many argmaeats have 
been nsed, and mtwiy attvcmpts have been made, to 
introduce a liecimal eoinagb Into thu otmatry, m 
without success. , - 

DECiMATiOft, dcA-tis-a)'-A%wt,(Lat. deceMr, ten}.—In 
.former times, when an army; or any diristo of on 
iinny, had nuitinind against .its ooioina'ading officer, 
and all bid equally intingrcd the penalty of death, 
pmiishment was inflictod im the vrevoltea troops by 
killing everytenth miin, .selecfoa byldt, tirtalfcn out. in 
the order in which they etoodln the ranks. Tikis mode 
of punishnieot was Bometimes resorted to when a body 
of men had shown cowardice insfore the enfroy. 

Dkces, dttkt (Ang.r>T8i,), a term nsod in Mar. to 
denote the floors of a ship. Besides siwting as plat- 
formaVfor the peejila on board, they tao{* the eoa and 
rain from tha cargo beneath, and a)ao strangthao the 
ship by holding h«r eldes together. la largo veMcis . 
there are several decka; naniejy, the okiw gwfe which 

is the lowest ; the fowei*, or ;. 

fmemd detdf i the nypej', ot ntaia deik; and <p« gwaiw 
* ' 

{JM, to 
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inpub^uoLtm^ 
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Of ifKWODi» tlU4 tHM tmjovL an4«t 

AiAaitlr: 

Uww eetteralif vestrletett' 
perform fti school, ^ 

fioi tmak fh ppblio. “ Becliunstioqs,’ 
''nwIBwt^ «i ara naoallT'jirotioiuiced m 

ff 3nit adapted to xoal c&ae«> and made 
. Alohdinga, of the ereateat aCrvioe, not 

i|H%.Sj|ni)» Otis edttektion has aUll to reach maturity (for 
s3ikoboth in oonoeption and in arrange- 
MtU&ifatMi even when our studies are said to he com' 

' ptMs^imdJhaw obtained ns reputation in the forum; 
uiiHie^'^ddWMp is thus marturcd and made florid, as it 
stHte6 ridoer aort of diet, and is refreshed after 
^mM&t^Sd by the constant Tooghuosses of forensic 
In the colleges of the Josnits declamations 
; sumliitQe'idriunatical jperformanoes of few scenes re- 
bsangtdby'Btndents, in order to train them for public 
Spdfddng.,. Declomarion forms, or rather wo fear we 
mmt May woa$d form, smost useful branch of education, 

■ tSMi^ue'not only correotnoss of speech and action, 
Itlilt-oi^vatmg i»e fselings,' and giving them proper 
wimisipn. 

' XftCChijfAtfetX, dtk-lar-ai’-ekun (liat. deelaradd), a 
]s^ ^puoiiBcatiau oh record of the cause of action by 
aplaimiilragaiinta defendimt. The declaration should 
cOttM^eud srith the process in the names and descrip- 
tdops of the parties; for if there be amaterial variance, 
tho oourt will aet ome the proceedings, The plainiitf 
hM^detdare as soon as the defendant has appeared iu 
iihMmrto the wriy>f summons, or, where the summons 
Ispot spooial^y iimiorsed, on failure of the defendant 
to taalm apm«rance. The declaration must state 
<e{e«l(y ^ pwintilTa case iu one or more counts, each 
ootuitgeuei^y amting forth a separate cause of action. 
All IneleTMot matter IS struck ont at the cost of the 
{daktHff j ao&if'UO appearance is made by the plaintilT 
»ftdttha4^Iaratioii has been delivered fo him or his 
atto(<uay, wOplaintiff may proceed to claim judgment 
^ defot#. (See PiiaiJJlKO.)—£ 1 ^. Tomlins^ Laic 

PBChtsa'xrbKV as asseveration mmlo in place of an 
• yoidSi, WroiU timo to time statutes have been enacted 
: < AoettabtoQaakera«llIoraTian3, andSepnrnlists to mukt^ 
!’»' snlenm that what they say ia true, in 

'■^^tshdag-mfld/suoe either in civil or criminal cases. False 
4qh«dazatiotia are.liafaio to the penalty of perjury. 

! '■: Dxirru, a declaration made 1>y a 

'SMombn’ Ilim of approaching deatli. 

dadtoationa are admitted as evidence at a trial, 
•na«ret'dS«m vsry useful, although, as a general rule, 
lMBS»TurM!(t(»idwry evidence is not allowed in Eng¬ 
lish |iiw, Ittoasos of murder, the dying declaration of 
'tlW’ldo^)mi{s always admitted as evidence, if it can be 
: prOVOd^Mt^hetdoeeased gave the evidence deliberately, 
possesiiion of his faculties. (See FviqxrrcK.) 

. . l ^imstasitSlieetl (Lat, deeiinatid^ from 

4biill^ bend, or deflect), in Gram., denotes 
..toissgiMigimodlmiStions of number and case to which 
AOtam, ptohoams, and adjectives are subjected, in order 
tol^^psesa tha relation which one thing bears to other 
thinga^ Todeoline a noun, therefore, is to go through 
at^esa^ cases, singular and x>lurul. (See Cask, 

|nt<miItAfK>Wt dek-lin-ni'-ehun (bat. decUnare, to 
^aitioa of ja, siar in the heavens is 
. >/ its right Ascension (ece AsciiirBioir, 

' Aaid;4o<dlhati)i>a, as the position of anypliuic 

' 'determined by its latitude 
‘ liid«« "If wo': snppose a great circle to pass 
the heavens and the north and 
f'^ljjSi^dtmaegttentiy perpendicular to the 
t:j|P(!i[itoi^,tbo circ!o which lies between 
whether it be north or south 
l^^jtewndtiou of the star. Declination 
drawn on tbp oekstial globe 
l snmUar to lines of latitu& bn 


rinds* s 

parhUri' 

the ittbava brim dteeovered by 

■“> ' V' ’'Cdaif, 



W'fiio Mbs of iibritAraNe!i||^ risd skilf'nl 
ijriw sbfliibm b!y hSg 
ricAf th k neriabi (bsft^o 

riM^of the 1$^ «eiitu>fi,iM 'iabrii^t«^ablis eridenne 
«mta ihali it yfht Imown.^ hhA Winpiprii maritime 
natioiAbfSnronethiitwrirnethraadM oommerooatthe 
oommeacrisumt of tbe ceiitti^lrik>wi»|i;. tVben the 
magneUe needle of thamariMrs mnapRU ts disturbed 
itnsrillates until it gradually aettte8,andpri|ith»teadih> 
to two points on the horison, Krndnated,rirris of : 
'the instrument roprssentmg tha hoinaai)., v^dtirii are 
diamotricidly opposite to each othor. A gtoilt rirrio 
passing through these points in a planepsamsedmuiur 
to that of the truo horison, teprarimta themiakiietio' 
meridian of the place, while the geographical or'istto. , 
nomicsl meridian is represented by a ^eat rit4a,risd 
vortical to the boriaop, the plane of which .paUriis 
through its true northaud south prints. Tliriur ptapes 
intersect, and are inclined to each other at a ,amall : 
angle, and this angle indicates theextent ofthe variatlt^ 
or declination of the magnetic needle from the join* ■ 

ing the ^e north and south points of thehorisstt, Th* 
declination rosy be cither oast Or west, as the mimnriim 
polesbappento be either east or west of thettUOnorih. 
fl he deebhation of the needle is Oonstontly varying.: 
In 1681 it wa* found to be 11° 16' £. of:the .iri>OtKirnRf‘ 
from observations made near Iioiidon ; in IflllS it'wisa- 
only 4° 6' E.; while in 1687 it is said to hare pointed 
due north and south; but the authority on v^moh tins - 
assertion rests is doubtful. In 1818 it :wb* found to tto 
24“ 30' W.. and in 1823. 24° 13' W. It seems, then, to ' 
be a fair hypothesis that the declinattou vunus sjri^ ' 
nalely to the east and west to about 25“ on eitlust 
gradually returning from the maximum ot^hrisi^hw 
one side to the trne meridian, and thence prhgtrilliiitig 
to the maximum on the other sidoj 8nd.fr^::ri&r 
data given above it worid appear that fhoniio of ih^ 
crease or decrease in the vumtion avert^S Abblik: w 
or'd' yearly, and that the needle lakes abbulTfff^irs 
to arrive at cither extreme of viiriatioU after pawti»|' 
due north. But as very little is known, oomparatireiy 
speaking, of terrestrial magnetism and its twBssii iwmI 
effects, no hypothesis resiiccting the ©tratio mosp- ! 
mciits of the needle can be recnivod iirith. Oofolp at 
considered Batisfoetory. The declination of thoacedle 
at any place is so inconstant that it varies oven ip Iho 
course of the day, being sometimes oast and sometiutos : 
west of the mean variation at that place. Thev&riii' 
ticn is ascertained and meas'ired by an iustmmeipt 
oonstruetedfor the purpose, called a oeriinometvx, «M 
by the dipping-needle. (5ee Dtmisa-JiEXBUl.) 

I)ECOt.'Tio», de-iroi-'’jAuit (Dot, decogue, 1 bbill, iu 
Chcni., the eitrac' ion of the soluble portions li phunt* 
by boiling or healing in w'Ster. 

Decoiiposit’jN', dt-kom-po-ziek'-tm (Pr, dimpcMjfcr, 
to decompose, from L.vt. rompowo, coafporitejirrPite 
term ia applied, in common jiarlance, ; 

lion of the constituents of a substauoa during 
tioii. In chcuiistry it is appdjetl to anv process dSETinij; 
whicii a compound I'ody undergoes theseparAtidobt 
re-arraugemtim, of its elements. , .^1 

DKCosirohiTioN or LtcnT. (*11 ItKBf,} . 

DBco»tro»ino!f or Fobcks. (5V« Fouicim.)' ,* v. ' 

Dscohaibi) Eufii.isa, dek‘-o-rai-fed (Lot. dAwfa, ’ 
I adorn).— Thin stylo of Gothic arehiieoturOr 
known as the ,Second, or MiddlB Fbiuted, (w lMiriWtl. 
ian, prevailed in England duriiig* the litA mmfojfy,’' 
and was gencraily adopted in all eeriesmsthpd ahtd 
public lmilding.s erected in the reigns of A,, 

Edward I.,Edward 11., and Edward III.: ^Usaigw'iih'w 
term Edwardian has been assigned to it by 
Garbett and Fergusson. It correspoDds Wito thorityie 
known as Offivol Senandaire iii France, which:'' 
sion is used in that country to denote Ifao Got^ayifoi* - 
tecturo of the 1-itb CBntury. Dy a<«me mmhihiilS*we- 
vear 1270 is fixed ns the iato of 
First I'ointed, or Early Enidish riffte (Uto'iil 
EjfGusn), to the Dgeorated Euji^iany fiiri 
the year 1307 is nsaigned as the period of'olmiBiPris 
however, any transition from one atyfo to iMriucr 
must be gradual and impetootebWntoeg.{h«jh'lM 
and perfectly defined, it'.‘wia--ihA 
purposes toconrider that the 
ebaracterislie style of atchvteotaiv «f fho IfWriS&MT, 
and that it toaobed its E^rbest: 











ai«iilt;eo|ura.' ;4r^i|^ri!i’^|«^<jigfV,MMHWt''<-iffi 

; iMiJte^ mu^-, r^M^tim 'tt*t fe'nwjjr, arf^fS'jSltei^ 

liiMa.of 1^ 1^ Mtw, ftynb i«bQ«i)r. H«>ee to 1 m 

whitOi ^ wA su.tapfii,ln «nd3BXtonmn», i» .n^imy' o^toa depeodtot uixm. tiMiby 


m1,}i<mt^»ein|( ;tto el«boi»t», B«httii« sati'iwiKim tii^ <a«$cnti^ Hvad 

c^ng D«<ipd<; ,Ito dtarvctotUtto ntatorm aee nmny mittiara amight tbepatvaato^ 

w^tlty itedlWdpBl, by ae^tttmg tiw» WflA* 


»))dt!b«it|^ld)iiiirdfth«rod(l!l^ liith«whutow8th<>lancet It thiji) came to be a otwtPtan peitctlw tp a{ilto<iijrl«!d^ 

,' fimd Mi^ea wider prbpoiitknis, andmstead of oouerat* a dedication with a «atii of monM. jE^toniMy^'^ta 
of one long nanrow pointy light, or two or three of state of things has ceased to existj 'jindiiliSiSry wiMk 
tneM at tiieatmost, grouped together aod separated by tnay bo said in every case to find itself Bttita^neWhrd^ 
they are broader, and divided into live or more a diBcriminating public. Oei^tipiw Aara 
' domjptrtmente by shafts or rnaUions. The bead of the in a great measure passed away, ■ and 'W«"tt'ttt' 

.. av*ni •a.raiMd 4 -k«i. •«.»« if .rl ,a * 11 - •.! . V.>ltt '' r' j Al.u.ar« A. 


^ iWOt «qUMtOtbea|>an orrae window, Tuo tracery of person or thin^ ia solemnly coOBecr^lOd^ 4^ AptUrt 
' the l^ad eonsistsofcusped circles combined with geo- to the service of God and the porpcstea cc-jspSMbs, 
metrical cpryes, tthioli arc also foiled or ornamented The use of dedteotious is vew ancient both arh^rt® tSe 


metncai cpryes, srotcb arc also foiled or ornamented iho nseol dedteotious is ve;^ ancient both aih^^ the 
nith cnapti The piera and arches of the doorways lire worshippers of the true God and atoongillt^ l^ehtothi. 
l^hjy ornamented, the former ivitll light shafts siir- In Scripture we meet with dedicattonaof tW iefcr- 

: iMetaU ___J a'U.. l..as__ _'a.V a!'._1_ .la.. ... .'1'..' '..' ,.^.'i....i.'.''.-'v.'':i:-'wv.A..;'v‘'t'>>>..J,#>',,ia 


nouiding of the arch of a doorway is continued through DSdioattoii, Fjust or, was a I^tival cAi$e|M4.l.n 

the piers tewarde the ground, n iibout any break at tlie the early church on the anniversary of tins 
impost from which the arch spririgs, Mouldings Of of any particular ehnrch. The practice is 14)^0 

jCTOty description are enriched with bell-flowers and been establishe'd ia iUngland by Gregor^ thCv 
ibiiage, and crockets arc used to ornament the angular wbo, in an epistle to McUitus tner abbot, gAve in^mjn 
-^|W» of pinnacles nud canopies. The buttresses are tions to be delivered to Augustine that thC pCoput be 
b(w end nighty •finished, and flying but tresses are fre- allowed liberty on these anniversariea to bn^ Wfotoa 


||Uetttiy used.. The piUars are formed of groups of and feast round their churches, in lien of tbo *n<fieni 
^ht and elegant shafts clustered together, and sur- heathen sacrtllees. This festivid, or WJiuSf to Hi .was 
mounted by capitals consisting of a bcil swelling out called, was long observed with mnch oereiniMnty't(^ 
in a oonyrx form from the neck-nioalding, and deco- it ceased to be uei I about the churches, bto tomnyuto 


Wfth flowers closelycopied from the hoaaea. A uouncil held Ojddrd m 

.-inatttral-forms. The vaulting ol the roof is subdivided that, among other festivais, the day of dedientfoh Of 
ltlto.patterna, by ribs in diflerent directions interlacing every church should be observed'within its pewliCT 
to^ othei^ so as to form a kind of rectilineal tracery, pariah. In many places the obserrance WM 
'-.ajm 'beautifuUy-eatved bosses are fisted at the points of wards trausferred to the Sunday ibUen^ng the dwy’' of 
ustoreestioiit (yccTlate Xi.1.) dedication; uud in loflfiHenry Vlll,.u(^oiuod4ittott 


toretotion, Tiate Xi,l.) dedication; uud in loflfiHenry Vlll,.n(^muod4ittott 

i^Ciyr, (.4ng,-Nor.), a plan by which ducks be kept in all places throughaut toe raidmtm-iito’^ffitto 


tm 0ith4Mr aide of tUe chimtiei the turf is kept smooth many parts it wm discoiitmued. It 
Attdi fH order; thie tompU Uie birds to leave the in some parts of Bnc^iand, partu^tdftvly tbiit ilOiA 
wator, they alight and begin to dress their pin- midluiid connties.--7-J?c/i Hook's Gkwre& JINiifMwyi'' 
tokfio. while thus employed at aomo distance up the BanucTioS', de-duF-«k|en {Lat. deditcet Idn^'fnna 
toqtttneJI^ tfa« decoy-man and his dogs, who have been or bring out of), in Log., is a noasOSang-nton fienwals 


'»»the took-pot, but caretulljiiconoealed, suddenly np- to particulars, the drawing of a periicalto'tnttll fimm 
Igwt. The bvto take to the water agiiiip, and aro driven a Bene.ral principle already Ttnown. It; 'is toipPMod to 


. W?* ^^*®*into Iho m*-twprlt ijuclosure, where they are iiultjction, whidi consists ia ri4iD|; pJiiftieokar 

kwjw captured. truths to the determination of a genem ptbMiiple. 


-^7 , 1r\f V»»V aav wa tAASUSSVSVtoP . tot' f4'VrUtV*'aM 

f 'jj**C**», ae-sece' (Lat, ^fvrefum, from deearno, 1 The principle of deduction is tiito'''tlungs Wtotflf aslrto 
iPSPvt. ifce decision or order of some corapeteut with the same thing agree with one auotl^s ttfindm* 


'^EjS?a. douljlful or disputed point. tiott,thatinthesamesobstani;tes,iitibatoin«ci)roum' 

, tme Homan emperors it was usual to submit staucos, from the same pannes, the sama esSfogte will 

for,their decision, which was IVdlow. Before we cau dcdiioe a particnltolns^, we 


Intha Sfiddi 
.''...'gfirdtototite 


wlji tMTOOK toepAmo ofajjcrofcah. (S^e Cjlisg^ Law.) when it uses the former Umd of 
» ^ judgment of » court of orsdencej while truths drawn &pom lillto ^llliid 

wmBny^ nmiuly Mncd a decree; in Scotland it is ap- are contingent and relative, admfiitiog > Wi'<jitotbtoion 


fyltpi also irequently termed a deci-eet. pbysieal sciences are founded on dednetitoil'-ito*^: 
in dhool., are the seitled pnr- sical sciences rest on mduetioi»,*-J8^ 

“■“dHiBigaty, whereby he hath from all cter- caiulaty qf PhUotophg. 

S^-to Wgilr aMBed whatsoever comes to pass. (5«e I)isK», ded«(Sas. dArf),a®nBwltojM|watot,onp«awT 
■“ ^ stioai.y . , ^ . _ 1 or parenment, duly signed, sealedr an^' 


(Let. deerepo, 1 When made by one parTy only* a deto^ 

Appbed to the crackling noise, at- pail; when several partiesarecoutornt^toindspclmei. 
'gdwwithA flylnd kdttnder of their partly made by -4 deed poll is out even, or pblli 
jL-tsUteewie. tod salts when heatbd. Chloride di formoommenceeia timmodenfa 
^ tolphkto /Pf baryta, and several other bodies all toen by these presents, 'that,"»d 
^.oantoiB.pa water, gecrepitate most violently propriatrd to an lodtotans or a dead 


If 




itohto'llWatto. ,, They gp^iatato at tlie natural Joints parties, is,—“Tlusiiidentnrei-maflinkAe 
pfjwwyetab* . ^ ^ ^ - Witnasseth,” Ac. A p 

_ {veystoetmatlyton^a . 








mmmms of 




4^ '4«1» AD^.wMinii «$. ||t« tn»j 

«Kat:i^ ia viMu<w we» 43k9 4^4' 

foinier tMMMtijbtw 

eoa&ted M fw it* neo^tHttiy. flperftll^ p« W 

itif ItfOMidamt 4l«fiiM« tlw «ita.ta 

or to bo .tho toaeiMiiica, omh^; 

joined nritb bstt tt fa onncoBaaturTtainee 

tbe itoare,$i 4titoe£<to|t(w9edii » aub^srattt 

oritoiW MUtrtitog raAs tli« sodd«u«hmi, or tb« ireaer* 
nttbm bjF wnob'beir cncb ns r<!tit to the gitoitor; 

Msi ^ ain]i,»mtex«<l to the grantj 

the dotomtwliii^ltttd tbeeonclutioe, irhtoh uientions the 
'«qH)«b(it<h;j[ 4^' ''4St.4et9d totiHt be signed and tealed bji 
; “o? agreeineut 

«W ttotoJ|M4<»'e»ito**d into by him. 'I’he deUvery of a 
deeAeoitt^detal) fta effioacy, end thence if tnhes edecl. 
A. jUtodiegtodnkbevgh il tnentiona no date, or has a 
litbe^'lin^^SBible d«te^ jtrovided the real dale of ii.t 
deneei^O^inbe pi^vodi. After eieeutioii, a deed may 
: beSO0tte toid'by erasure, istcrUnoatio^^ or other fillcra- 
iuhn ill ttoy Witteri^ -, bat, gencroUy, such iiltera- 
liOaNiArh prcisuined to hare been iuude before exeeuiiou. 


_<d!eePoo*£srt:a.) 

X>JnUt, deer (Bitz. dear} fOntus), a Ziinneean (;en. of 
mndo^ ^uaarupeds, aonsliinting the family Cer- 
mtdtr. The dtief characteristics of the deer’ tribe me, 
(prseefulness of form, fleetness, and neatness and 
aCrtogtb of limb:, they hare » tong neck, sumll head, 
rtbuflifsoarried high, largo fall oyes, and large ears; 
they baine'no catting teeth in the Upper, but eight in 
the lower jaini; the mailhsbaveusually two short canines 
in the upper, b»t neither sos has any in the lower jaw. 
Thgr are. distinguished from all other rundnants by 
their braneb'ing amtliers, or horns, which, in most of the 
toeeies,'exist ui the male only; Uulibe the horns of 
the ox, the autiers of the deer are deciduous, falling olf 
e,»*»If^ 0 XrxfteP the breediiig season, and retiewed be¬ 
fore that! osefling peritul agam returns. .Each year, 
lUktil 'tbe aniiual attains old age, the horns increase in 
sito botb in breadth of palmation and number of 
branofaeS's. when, howorer, the aaioial grows so old as 
tbceasoto beaflieeted at one season more than aTiother, 
tbs horga, although renewed, diminish in sac ci each 
tone^raii 2t has beex cleariy ascertained that the size 









XJlXXiOW 9SXU. 


the am are closely ccnsccted 
stMblflfaxaxmflayatefa. Xha deer’s home are prod uced 
Wxliltotiefl antaoBOXs to that by which injutics to the 
boitto-«to«hj»tmre4 The process forming the base of 
toedMTO to oosretoa by a akin, beneath which a sort of 

ramdly inf amouat, graduaiiy bn- 
lorms the horn, vrhirhi when 
' theyiiscma^ sk.)i.i Itcncatl: 

taigjhpWflrer.dcies.apand 
of. urn, 
. The 

.RbXthiiKitobItolfltfby contdderiible'heat,. 

head enlarge in 

' iSfmt 


’.la looam^t ewpB smtm It is aartthit tbah 
bw)4r«4aAf toldera toftmltotobetoited. Xh»,hew» , 
««%r, is »9t the odly Insianee ttf tike myitomms dt«> 
appeaxMuwofoMiDOasmdtor.' 7s;'%e£ni»at»of<hgton, 
wherb hohdeethi of elepbanta nauft diftin the s«|Me mf 
a magi* year, the sfccUtoe of ^tfigaa^ •nintdi** 
as la r^i^d on ennneBi awthority.. asw fntuid. (fhw 
EixtaAjr*,), The speeitm of iperndm *i« rm maiuit-' 
otu^ atm di^er^ l^ersily ihroi^ the wods„*xeept« 
m||.Atotraim.'ihd'^soh4t.of;A£rioaioi jmtovkre^uftiy’ 
utufomly eiotoed with hair longer aad tliiolter on thoao 
which inhabit oold, than those which InhmDlt hot <!li« 
mates. Xhe anoieht customs had hawi of■ 
that noble science .which oar . anceston todbmi upon am 
oneof theilrstaccotnplishnieniaof thehlf^dtrcdnohhb ' 

and alciiowlodgc of whicli was essential tohuiathuutiWUB, • 
wore formal and technical to ainoat«ibsurd.degr*Oa A-, 
few of the terms betokening the difforent ages'Of thb' 
stag atid hind are still retained, thongh soTuairbah 
aliored. The young of either sex is calledachlf, Aflw 
a few inoMths the tiiide IJccMnes distingupAkod by th# 
growth of thelhossets, drfrontalprotuhersiaceacm'wMcb, 
the horns are niherwurds developed, whidh, during th*- 
first year, arc merely rutinded knoOT 4 iVOitn wrhencaha 
takes the name of "Knobber." fal&e atobnd yw* 
tlicy are iongcr and pointed, and are tiqliotf 4a^, and. 
the anhnal has now the name of ."Brocket. > In 
the third year, the first, or &ro«j oufisr, has made U* 
anpcaroncc, and the doer beocimesa “Spaynd." Ja,' 
t he fimrih the lies antler is added, and heif then termed 
a " Staggard.’* He is natag in the lirthyear, when to* 
third Butier, or " Iloyal,'' appcai-s; and is thesilCt^ ^ 
tlie commencement of the rar royai, or criOiii>,is foirhiedB 
when ho takes the nameof hart, and retaiuait iferbhg*. 
hia life. At this time he is called a hart OT-Stag Of tem, 
probably because the branches, inciuding the **»■ foyad,. 
freciuently amoimt to that nunilxsr. Alter lh« aerhufh: 
year ho is said to be croeketl, or palmed, oy ysro*;'M«d, ' 
according to toe number of branches comjKHfingll^ 
sHrreyui. The'female is a e>j(f in toe flrBt,y,ishr,. A', 
trovket'e eieh-r in the secmid, and in the third,: Wid 
aflervvard.s, a hind.— lief. Bell’s liriiiti 

UKKiatonSe, dnr'-vuiue (iferionee), a:(pan.of Aaieilih., 
c.sri roileni ouailrnpeds. The doernvouse isooixmoh'rd 
Canada. 11 is aiwut the size of a mouse, with # fopy 
long tail, and very long and slender hind le^ It i* 
capable of making leaps of four or HmytMhh It touiv 
rows, and passes the winter in a iethargic state. ‘ 

i)KaK-ST.vT.Mso, Ktanck’-ing (iiax, eistlem, to Step, 
slcnviy), a hicthod of hunting the deer in saeh wild and : 
precipitous countries as render the .purSoit ed'; then 
with dogs and horses itupo».sibie . It ia a Tory fitf ootil# . 
sport in Scotlann, and it requireB in too apokloniB..- 
piitiencc, perseveraoBO, and exertian, btupig sto top 1 
same time acterded .witk no slight amottstiniiltogQka 
through the nature of the locaUtiea where toa giit||Oi»: 
found. The loeslilies of doer-stalking art prhnoipl^y : 
couii’.H’d to the Higiilauds of Bcothmd, and etuAea I : 
quently ombnwo some niagnifiociit eoeoery. Til* 
stratagems of doer-stalkers to get witbiu rcaob ofttudg 
caatious prey are very varied. Tho oxtrmo wariorai* 
of the red doer is such Uiat it reaairw 
circuni!ti>ectitni to advancetJjwards thm. Tfitto 
are appr<iaclie<l, it must always be done oh th«-l**wWi«:. 
side, as the ciuiok scenting |H>wers of the.dMr wOhP 
soon apprise him of the prcseoce of a «snortsm*h.«hA 
came on the wi ud ward side, A circuit of aooto 
I often necessary', in order that the ktatkcgahaay itoprdwib 
I the deer uudcteotcil. After having alTiv«d.**lM|ti*W; 

! point, it is often found uceessi^ to jgwft aiWl^^ 
cotnnlMtely concealed from the wary sg»tfJwlol'to*J»«iwi» 
one being always ef pcciaily on tho lb(i%-o»t.to gdliefl 
tlie whole against surprisp. It ia.oeeaiai^, tocretora, 
that the stalking parly in those ca»«»'tmo^IS*doWl 
until the herd liavctnrned inloatMthiWXhuAtloto’^^ 
best rifles are used in tho sport, and tha4t^.«ll^EfltPyiefk 
are well bred and thoroughly trainad'to to* SWk,> 
Two or three couples arc required, and toey.axatohatiy 
of too true, strong (Grampian deet^dcg brtwdi .. 

very slighily from ibo BeotchexIrhtoginqk««md,«>-H*C 
Tie Art ej Vetr~flMkitts, by WipW &K)|W|,|6*q„ 
F.L.S,. • .'i i .-ii ,, 

liB 'Pxmo,d»plMo (X*Bt.)>l0'l««hd&iiifl#s«1ifi^ 
actiihUy done, that is, don* A.a^ 4e/«ni«ia 

ym:* that: js..ia.''*oto<d 





Dttfaaaatioia 


^^DegradAtion 


liaa iii<i» tej'tti td in i^ioh setUQ i<r u Sdew }ntvet3r eaniiol^ l»e proper|tr defined, miA 

oi>posed to :» ^w* • * 4 ?** worda expt^'i^^ lesiMntnpiientod ioesanre fraai tifceir 

te n cro««, bifi) M nQt <3^|^^ ' luUnreinore pwt^icnouB .tiW^to iriotfit ejqprem tlw 

iVx. ^(^naiur; to aS" .moveecmi^eK'ideaiB.^. 

liim«, itotn X«t. linw, is a person <2^t. da, eoneem* 

f^icutoseaodabmstotoige trsne^er,«8afaina^trsto, ingi ;^n;po. X horn); to ordj«ai (7 teagamje, n rapid 
wbetoliy the'piirBoa s^ben ajpAnit anfi'eto in rej'O* ooinhugtioti attenddd with ifUnue and aa{iioiiF, The 
tatiow, ®e parto *» oSSeniBwg a liaWe to^ W pBowbed tortft, howinrcr^ is genetolly Ji^jpaied to the sudden-nem. 
scc<»dinfr '!t(). ^ taatnre itod quli^lip of his ofTsiioe; bnstiah df shbstsnces throiriog them into ftTed'bot 
8o»eHh>«shy«ctia»o»v#h«c»Mat<!o»ninbaW,Bome-orncible. ' 

tiiaes hy stntnH and someiiines hy the eocicsiagiical ISiEFMixiojr or Bats of liiOH*. (JSe« lassi.} 
laws. In soihe speeial cases, do^unatton ispunishabie Uksobmitt, dcj/em'-c-ife (lAt, di^armUia^ teom de, 
in iihe Spirttual coarts. (■Sse IvtSBC, 8iA.jf»E».) atid fom<t, a formis the s«nt of toat re^n^ of 

©sTAW.Xi dedlhwW^fP^ Agouti), in Lav, genevaVx form iietsesBory to constituts the 
aVgiuBes the non-performanoe of thst -which onjjhtto of im object. In the hitman Suioe^ detohinitito i^^ 
hare heso done, in a special sense, howeyer.itdenote* bo either congenitafor acquired; i. s^Otoi£cfjnf befora- 
the non:np 1 >earan«e in court aS u day'assigned. A or after birth. Ihe siilijeot of eangsttitalidefon^tios 


te a crown, hot is toSt; 

BsMUA'Cioir, dcfsSi 
lhm«, icom 
cpcuto scaodslons total 


BnTKK'Ctl, (Fr.diffcBdrc, toopposcordeny), course), a term introduced by Qtoffrc^^^^sUdre. . 

in Ijaw, Biahifies popularly a jnstiflcation or protection. Formerly rarious absurd uotions waCe 
This was, nowever, not its original signification, as ita tliis subjeet, and a monstrosity was t5aSBSidtoied:as: lho 
!F*eiieh <beriTstion shows; it merely meant an opposing presago of some misfortune, the warrant of drrihe sea- 
w denjdng by the defendant of the triilli or validity I geance, the cO'<!Ct of witchcraft, &e. Tb these hdtitjna 
of the pjaintiir* complaint. A defence is in reality a ! tliey owe their najue of muBStoitt, feom thsltafei^^ 

Sittiiin; which assertion i.s afterwards exU iided and I these deformitioa are all to he traoedtO BatimatcaiW^i 
maintatusd in the dol'cndant's pica. which are generally reduced to two inhm divisMiihlss"!*. 


sued it> ft-persuMo/ action. It is dislinguiahed from the subseqacni deformation of the embryo;by 0 » 0 &* 
tianuh/!, the party sued in a mif action. The rerni operating upon ita de.Telopmeat. To thci tbltoer slssf 
dcftddant is also used to designate the pcr.Hoii indicted are ultributed such malformations us are repeajted^f 
or otherwise proceeded against for any crime not produced by the same parents, and henco areim seiiato 
Uintmnting to felony. ■■ degree hereditary. Swbsetfuent defomaiipu of thw 


against JJartin fjuther in l-Ml. I hough siibaequeni.ly delorraities may be ocimaiormd by atxojisg meats* wor; 
recaUsd by the pope, it wa<! confirnicd by act of par- pressions on the nund of the femjue during prejppsapy; - 
liumeiit, ainl has ever since been retained by the sore* Ofithis, howerer, there is no satiafsetory ptoc^ sigd tt 
retos of tluB eoiititry. is goacraBy discredited by medical men. 

I)a»ttiafNG,de:ji-f««'-diwy(rromFr.),iiiMil.,atcrm however, are frequently prodooed by physical iB|artol 
applied to the art of cou.strueting works of defence, in .suflered by the mother dwfhig pregnaftby ; aniattnea 
aUcha iUiunierbotU as regards tlie direetion and height a strong mental impression may w; aifeofr . to® mbthto- 
of tlie lines of rampart, that no portion may be enfi- physically as to transmit its effects to thejcetoa) A; 
laded, or sweptO vingitocDtire lpngllj by a (irefrom any third cause is attributed to diseases of tbs ovum ftUd 
umiueiioe ootnnnuiding the fortification, mid that the ftatus. A foutih, and assuredly a ve]^ goneriJ jiud 
parapet of the rainpaid iiiay be higti etiongli to prevent frequent cause of nislformatioii, consists io tmpuded 
tbs ittterioT from being exposed to the direct fire of the development of the fotua by some remots, tod ttu- 
•memy- The former is called borizoutul and the latter known cause. Those who wish to inyo^igato this sub- 
vertical defilsding. ject further will find along and able toUma UpoU it iri 


•memy- The former is called borizoutul and the latter known cause. Those who wish to inyt^igath this sUb- 
verticaldelllsding. ject further will fiud along and able totima UpoU it iii 

IJaFlli*, (Fr. dejilfr, to niareli in file), the Todd’s “Cyclopmdia of Ajifttoroy tod Mytioldgf,” 

Dtote giyou in Mil. to any narrow passage, whet her it under the head Teratology. Taa-yiifiivus itdada of 
be afwejt vuiicy between two liills, a road belws*en artificial delbrtaities will be found trieiitodjof under 


the laying dowu a boundary, and is applied to the title of the minister of finance. Tft:Turkey he sits in 
giving or explaining the ineaning of ti w ord by means the divan, disposes of aU the puMfo mpuey, uad pub- 
<rf other words, A definition serves to show what lislies firmans in his own name,. Without refcixbg to 
jjOtions are to he included, and, by inference, what to the, grand vuier. 

bo rejectetl, in each word s and thus to aflbrd, as far DKCtUTTmow, rfry-foo-fish'-KS (£iati (fcyluftoo, 


to po*Mbie> u pretiis® understanding of its meaning, de^/affo,! swallow), is the actOx aWalkiwtog, or the 
DeflnihonB ar® usually distinguiBlicd into uotuinal aud passage of a subatanoe, either tohd, liquid, or gtocdua, 
real; tbe foMuex merely explaining the meaning of from tbe moutb to the stomaoh. Though toiuilci in 
term^ and tons belonging to grammars and dictiftn- appearance, deglutitiim; is y^ toe mtotritothpubated 
{tries; the latter osplaiuing the nii turo of tbe thing of all toe muscular aetmus tlmtlleiHrc for diges^wu. It 
itself, tod ooming within the province of logic. Beal is effected by the coivtracfcihBl of ft grtot Uundier of 
deBoitioas.orO divided into essential and aceidontul; muscles, and requires the .cdUcurreuoo of many tan- 
toe fotlhfe stating the primary ond esaeutiivtly eon- jiortaut organs for itStoeomplishiUeut. Jt is diyided 
Btiittent parts of tltat which is to be defined i the latter into three stages. In the first, thh. foOd paSiiCs from 
laying down whitt are regarded as circumstaucen or the month to the ph.-iryn*; in tho aecoad, it: pas^ 
properties belonging to iv. Esseuthd definitions arts the opening of the glottis, that of too nasal orgtos, 
tmpuu divided into physical and logical, the former and arrives at too mstiphagus; tod to tbh third it 
emmiisrating such parts as are nelualiy separable, tbe passes through this tube and entem tJio ^tbutoOh* 
Jattor too separate ideas in the mind that go toouinplete The first of ftese is purely voluntary; the second-Sa 
the tostoaot notion represented by the wort!; nainely, not so, but is an. uetiou of too refieit ftmeiSou j t^ 
th« -eest»S 8»dthe dhVbrenee. Tin? coiulitions of a good third is altogether ,iriyolHnthry, be%;'. dao; to 
defliTitw® ato.:—-1. That it bo adequate, neither too irritability of the msophagus, which, wy « pcrias « 
Bartowi; tod thus only Applicable to a phrt instead of a niusmilar coutraotians and expansions, torees Um sub- 
whoI«, »h».todUxte®^re, to inctude a whole iustend of ataace downwards, 

ft part.! a. toat it heelearera*. e., consisting of ideas: Ili»o*iiA®i»S, (I^* wf, down, and 

lass cowpieithto toe lihiug definedj and 3, that it ho ^grudHH, » step), is the act of deprtwng pr wrtppnto ft 
exni^aoA to amwtobla HUmher of words, in opposition person for ever of a dignity or degroc olftonour, Itift 

to prolisBy,*®* otoessi'p® writy. W degtadatioosof * kmght, ae* 






Vegee«(. 


MU^fyrmed iiilhdlnrt^TMaQniei. Xn th« Ghordi 
ot JSugiitQi] » clergyquin mnj h» deprived eff tbe holy 
erder* which helomerly had,eiUierennunerflyby tiera 
ouly« or Botomnlyt hy dweatiog the .party dej^raded of 
those xdhee ctt ofinaoenta whidh Were the ensigos of his 
dogMc. By canon X21^ eentenee of depositiini from the 
ministiy pan anij be .Btonottnoed by the bishop, withi 
the assutahce of hie iehiancelloic ahd the deen,!? thejf 


tho asswtahee of hie;^ncello)c ahd the dean, if they 
can conveniently be vhadr bt; cer Iti the 

Bomieh obnreh the person to be degraded appears be¬ 
fore, the prieet who is' to perform the cewmony in hl-s 
CloruMd eesfiOunita^ those parts of the liands which 
had beefi aho.tMed are first slightly scratched with a 
hqsife or pieos Of glass; he is tlien successively stripped 
of his sacred .(^aments and robes of office, is clothed 
in n i*y hahitv«nd then publidy handed over to the 
aeculi^, judge, who is prescut to take him under his 
jorisdictiinn. 

dr*^*ee' (I*at. de, of or concerning; graditu, 
a Atftp; hr, in universities, is a distinction 

conferred on the students or members of a university 
as a testimemy. of their proficiency in the arts or 
•acieuoes, and entitling them to certain privileges. 
The origin of degrees, liVa many other points con- 
nected with the early history of uiiivcrBUies, is involve.d 
in ,pbsettri.ty. That they exislatl at a very early period 
is unquestionable, bn t t here is O ) reason to believe that 
they were co-eval with the earliest universities, 'i'lic 
oldest degrees were those in arts; and the term bachelor. 
Which designates the lowest degree in eneb faculty, 
would seem tc justify us iti tr.aeing the whole system of 
degrees to the university of Paris. The terras master 
and doctor were originally Bynemymous, and were 
oonunonly given to persons engaged in tc;i,chiiig, and 
UOt as tiucs conferred by antbority alter a prescribed 
course of study or a formal examination. Afterwards 
the term master was restricted to teaebers of I be 
liberal arts, and tbe title of doctor was assumed by the 
teachers of theology, law, and medicine. The masters 
and doctors afterwards adopted certain regulations, 
which were confirnled by public authority, to prevent 
unqualified persons irom assuming their office; and 
hence these titles came to indicate a certain rank, and 
eonvey certain powers in the body scholastic. Wticn 
this twk place, and more especially when an initiatorv 
stage was marked by the name of Ivachelor, the severei 
desaguatiODs wCre called steps, or degrees (Iiat.yiuda*). 
3£vcry graduate had an equal right of teaching pvit>- 
lidy in; the university tbe aubjin-ts competent to .his 
facul^.op to the rank of his degree, ami he even in- 
ourreq an oMigatiou to teach as a condition on which 
his decree was granted, Uegrees are of two hinds;— 
1, Ordinary, or those which arc conferred upon the 
jnembers of a nuiVeraity after exiiiiiinatiou, and are 
thus certificatea of attammeut; and 2. B'oaorary, or 
thuae that are soiuetitnes winferred upon persons of 
dlstinction; WithOut .any examination. Degrees bear 
thos^e names, and, with sume variation, the same 
relative academical ranh, in mo.st countries of Europe; 
but the thode Of granting them, and their vatno at. 
difiTerent waiversities as tokens of proficiency, vary 
greatly. In the Kngliah universities there are foe arts 
the degrees of bachelor and master, and ibr the higher 
faculties bachelor and doctor. The degree of doctor 
m pdrilOSMlt^, granted by some of the foreign univer- 
si^efc Is Of modem introduction. —(Av-e Univebsities, 
and wo several articles oagpecial imiversitics; as those 
rtf Cambridge; Doudon, Oxford, &c.)—Kef. JEncyc/c- 
fatstfimJ^eattnica, art. Cnivtrsities. 

circle is divided into 
00 parts, called degrees; each degree into 

00 equal ptUtts, ctdled minutes; each minute into tiO 
aeeouds, earit second into 60 thirds; aud soon. (Stu 
CSWCKK, TKieowbMS***'.) lu Astron. and Oeog., 
the imsgtosi^ great oirclca that are supposed to 
toS dfiScriMd dB the suriisce of the earth, and on 
the aiWsreDt SSirihoe ef the heavens, are similarly 
diridi^ to jatsTie io e® astroupiiiicnl and geo- 
grai^ieal o^aulations, and iti determining the po- 
eiti^ of stat'S Slid ««lest»sl bodies on the latter, 
aud the sitoa^oa of pjkkcea on the fonnor. These divj. 
eioas are known as dt^oes of latitude and longitude, 
aeoording to the direchtoa iu whicli they are measured. 
Degrees of latitude ore itteaeured from the equator 
towards ^e north and south ppletk alohg the meridian, 
.038. 


me any great circle in a platm petrpeiidioolar to thntuf 
, the equator, T%ey are nd^ber^. ih ei^ diteerioU' 
fionflhe'.equator, '' 

s ncmplete sphere, the letffiw of a cdfhititBds is 
ant ekaatlv the same at Csrih's surface, 

being tu^er loss at ^ isquatcs thstt Sit the for 

all practical purposes, however, thw are assumed w 
be equal everywhere, imvtag amhaii length of 60 ge»- 


amhaii length of 60 geo- 


an oblate Spheroid. The smaU Circles Wtdrii see sn^ 
posed tn bo described on the earth’s eurfaoo throum 
every degree of latitude, in planes piwsllel to thatwf 
the equator, are called parallels of latitude. Degrees 
of longitude arc measured emit and weit slonjj '^e 
equator, from the meridian of Oreonwieh On the tw- 
ro.strial globe, and from the first point df Aries Ob the 
celestial globe, and are numbered Sit either direction 
from the points that have been indicated feomfP to 
18(P. Each degree of longitude IS 60 .geo^Sfjdiioid 
miles, or HOT English miles at the equator. It may 
bo defined ns the arc intercepted between two meri¬ 
dians or great circlna that intersect eadi o^Cr at thO 
poles at an angle of 1°. It will readily- be seen, tbali 
ns the meridians are at CO geographical ndleS’ distance 
fr.:)tn each other at the equator, and meet in a point at 
the poles, the degrees of longitude become loss ouA 
le.ss ill length os (bey are measured along everysUO* 
eessive parullel of latitude between the equator SuA 
the poles. The following table shows tbs length of a 
degree of longitude in English miles niensur^ sldug 
every fift h pfirallel of latitude,—the distance qt which 
paraHeks of latitude are usually inserted in maps of 
ordinary size. Tbe table is calculated on tbe supposi' 
tion tliat tho earth is spherical. 

Pivot Utisliih Dr?.of Knsllsli Do*.of EnSlIah 

Irtv. aiik-.v. Lilt. Mdri. tat. MUo*.' 

0 .6910 35 60'5l 70 SB-(10 

5 . 68-81 *) 62-85 73 17-W 

in . 67-11.5 4.5 48-78 SO ...... 1T08 

1.5 _ 63-6.5 .51) «'3.5 85 fi-OO 

ill ...... tU-81i 5.5 . 3i)-5S »0 ...... 0*00 

2.5 . 62-58 (iO- . 

30 . ;iy75 65 20-13 

It should bo rerat-inbered, that in describing the p<^- 
tion tif a place on tho earth's sej-fttce we must mention 
the latitude tt.s nurlb or aoutb of the equator, and the 
longitude us e-.«st or wwt of the first meridian. In 
mo.st conutries geographers assome the the meridian 
of the capital as thOlirat meridian. 

DkfintK, in Mus., a naiuo given to each line insA 
space coritaint d iu the staff. There »ro nine degrees ; 

: via., five line? arid four epaees ; when ogreaternianber » 
ere requirtd,shortperallelline.t, calledledgerAineS.are 
added, cither above or below the staff. A melody i» 
said to proceed by degrees when it ascends or desoeads 
to the next line or space. 

Disoiiui!, TuEOiiKTrc,vL, in Mus., the differenCe of 
position or elevation between any two notes. Theo¬ 
retical dcgree.s are of tw-o k uida, ri*., eesi/Kiic# and dif- 
Jiaict; they are called emijunH when two notes Ore so 
situated as to form the interval of a «cco»d,»tid d<tp«wet 
when they tiiaUe a third or any greater interval. 

DeGBIIBS OF NOBtUTV. (&« NouiLifT.) : 

DKirrcATioN, (A'er Avotheosis.) 

Dei (jrUAiiA, de'-i crai'.skao.d_(Iiat,, by the grace of 
God), is a formula which sovereignB add to their title, 
uiul which is taken from an cjtptoeskm Of the aposffe 
P.-iul in the Kew- Testament. It was first nStm by the 
clergy iu tlio time of Constantine tlie {Ircatj as an Ca-. 
pression of dependence upon tbe grace of* Opd, qt»d 
afterwards the higher clergy came M use along wdthit 
the addition, et apuHoUoO! »edi$ (by th# fface m 
and the apostolic Ofio). In the time of the Oarlov-ta- 
giiin race, the Secular princes aisci naanmed '#J WA la, . 
course of time it came to he regarded M Wsi^ 
something like the divine right of kii^ andtlieir io-,. 
dependence of spy earthly po«cr. . I?' 

DBiK'i.cniD*, • gen, Of the; WMsl^ 

tribe, abundant in Jfew Zealand, whUW it IBhal^ di^ 
caying trees aiul chinlraailAortumi«» ifiOkd waioaWMlt. , 
It'is carttivorous, anditshite ri very •weije.j-: , 

. l)Birxo»orBi8TB.,;Aijj)i!^a^.-e-)!^‘:*{0fi;,w^^ ir 
feast, and sepAiriw),« sopluw):, riqi * givi^^ 











TTKiytaAL' 


Di6i»eal 


BOPhiOTfaaata learned 

converaation at mealC AtJjeiiM* b«* left » otdleotioB 
nf ilM, whieli boftta tb® title . 

P»»oAi,, ttonwbo oiffcM-tpoBy wiijmelly 

Qaed in tiie Drnidicei wortbip of-JlrHnin, end ooneiet- 
ine of the Biuida, oooouipeniea fcy idl the worahippersi, 
prooeediBg from oiMit to weat, eocordiag to the cpnrse 
«f the ana, three time* 'lovtaA the nttw. It uivenaWy 
formed part of the public offleoB of tbojr religion, and 
wa* preserred as a ceremony on Vatioua occatione long 
after Bmidism had disappeerod. In some parts, 
ef»en down to a late period, it was cnatomary for the 
people to testify their respect for their chieftain by 
performing this ceremonr round his person. 

Bnistr, or Ibkism, dt'-izm (Lat. dear, Glr, iheoe, 

■ Ood ), properly means belief in a God, as opposed to 
Atheism. Strictly epeatdng,the two words are synon¬ 
ymous, but custom has made a dislinction between 
them, the former being ecneraHy used in a bad, the 
latter in a good sense. In tliis view a deist is one who 
behetres only in a supreme being, rejecting Christianity 
and denying revelation. A theist, on the other hand, 
is applied to all that believe hi one God. Tho name 
of Dewtseems to have been first assumed as the dc- 
sominatiou of a party bv some gentlemen in France 
and Italy about theuiiddle of the 16th century; and 
Viret, an eminent reformer, in bis epistle dedicatory 
prefixed to the second volume of his '‘Instruction 
Chrdtienue,” published in 1563, mentions certain per¬ 
sons who called theniselves by a now name,—that of 
Boists. These persons were desirous of disguising in 
this way their opposition to Christianity under a more 
hoDOUrable title than that of atheist. The first deis- 
tieal writer of any note that appeared in this countji' 
was Herbert of Cherhury , who flourished in the 17th 
century. Ha was the first to form deism into a system, 
asaertihg the sufiiciency of naturuTreligion, and! hence 
discarding revelation as useless and unnecessary. The 
five fundamental artiolcs of his system were:—1. That 
them is one supreme God; 3. that ho is chietty to be 
worshipped j 3. that piety and virtue are the princi¬ 
pal piart of his worship; 4. that we must repent of 
our sins, and if wo do so, God will pardon them; and 
6. that them are rewards for good men and puiiish- 
incnts for had men. both hem ahd hereafter. Among 
the more noted of those who have followed in his steps 
may be mentioned Hobbes, Blount, Tohind, CoUiits, 
^Voolstoii.Tindal,Morgan,Chubb, BolingliroliC, Hume, 
QiblKm, Paine, and, wo may add, Lord Shnftesbury. 
jjhi Franco, Voltaire, Kousspaii, Coiidorcct, and many 
others, have rendered themselves couapicuous by their 
dcialicnt WTitings, Br. Clarkodisiingiiisbcs ibiir hinds 
ofde.lals:—1, Those who believe in the existence of an 
infinite and eternal being, who created the world with¬ 
out concerning himself with the government of it. S. 
TUos* who believe in the being and natural providence of 
God, but deny the differenco of actions as morally good 
or evil, which is merely established by buman law.s, 
God taking no coneorii with tliciii. 3. Those who, 
having tight apprehensions coni’erning the nature, at¬ 
tributes, and all-governiiig providence of God, yet con- 
oideFthem as of such a nature that we can form no true 
judgment nor argue with any certainty regarding them, 
denying the immortality of the soul, and alleging that 
the present Iji'c is the whole of hninan existence. And 
4, those who believe in the existence, perfections, and 
providence of God, the obligations of natural religion, 
and a state of future retribution, on the evidence of the 
light of hature, without a divino revelation. Deism 
has assiuned various forms, usually tailing its character 
from the age in which it was. Atone time it denied 
the historic evidenees for the truth of ClirisGanity; at 
another, the credibility of niiroclcs; again it denied 
the neofessitf or possibility of a revelation, and anon 
the character of the revelation itself. Formerly deism 
was » rndc, repttlsiyo oreation, destroying tbedistinc-l 
tton between right and wrong, depriving man of all 
hope.ofa hereafter, and mvinghiin, no aim for life but 
•ensual pleasure. How it has asBumed a more pleas¬ 
ing and seduotive form- The Bible is indeed areve-! 
latiton,. but it is such a toveigtion as is to be met with 
id other works ; the writers were inspired, but it is 
•uoh an inspiration as chariiiiteriKeB men of genius in 
aVety age. Minds and Moses were equally inspired to 
make laws, David and iHn'dar to writs poetty, Kswton 
■ 620 . 


BAlixixcia 


aud :^^^ Iisibnita and Faui; bad each otfiy varitma 
foirins of the dns spirit from God most high, ^ 

srraiMOK, a»yst*rKMr, HaMowitisir.) 

DBPCBXhssxCoKHiSBiotr.drikrrd'-s-re.isapIirHe 
oorrowea from the Italian, and employed in merowm.. 
tue law to denote an additional premittm by a 

factor or agent, in consideriitioaof v^ieli Jm gnafantsea . 
the solveney of the purchaser, and thus becomes per-- 
sonally liable for tbeprioe of the goods told. 

Bxsaaffn. (See BunisoATioir,) ■ 

Dbibostbs, Cocrt oif, dei'-e-gsdfs, was formerly 
the highest court of appeal in edclesio^oM aiidinailv ' 
time causes in England. This conto yros Crmited by 
Henry VIII. for the purpose of hearing appeids froRi ' 
ceclosiastioal courts, a right which had ]^ 0 ri 0 U 8 ly bee]i 
held by the pope. It was so callsd beoattto the jndgto 
had delegated to them their powers by oOmmission 
under the great seal. In ordinary eases, it wto com'- 

{ losed of three cotumon-law judges and three cSvilianS, 
>ut in special cases a fuller commission was sometimes 
issued. This court was abolished by S & 3 Will. IV, 
c. sa, and its powers transferred to the kiitg in oouncil- 
By 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 41, its powers ore now exsreitod 
by the judicial committee of the privy council. 

BELEGATioif, del-e-gai'-thun (Lot. dstegatio, from 
delegOf I refer, or eommit to), is properly |he investing , 
one with autliorify to ant for another, and hto faenco';'' 
come to be applied to a body of perioma deputed thus ' 
to act. Before tho present constitution of the United 
States of America was adopted, the persons oonsti- 
tilting the congress at Philadelphia were called dele¬ 
gates; and the body of repreeeDtatives of a state ja 
congress are still called the delegation of a state, lu 
Maryland and Virginia, what in most of thc Otbep; 
states is called tho House of KepreSeutatives is thSto 
called tiio House of Delegates. Thename of delegateia 
also given to the repsesehtatives sent to tho congress 
of the United St ites from territories not yet formed 
into states. In the States of the. Church, iu Venice, 
and Lombardy, the term delegation.' is applied tO the . 
governing court of a province as 'wellos to tne ptOviBeo • 
itself. Prior to the recent politiesrebanges in Italy, 
there were nine delegasioni in Lombardy and eight iu 
Venice, each of which was presided over by a delegate, 
a vice-delegate, and an adjunct. By a decree of 181® 
the Papal States were divided into seventeen delega¬ 
tions ; but this number has been several times altered. 
The delegate, according to the old system, mustalwaya 
bo a prelate, and is apjioiiitcd directly by the pope, it 
a cardiTial, lie lias the title of legate, and ins provisca 
is culled a legation. 

Dj'i.r, or'Biitw, delf, a kind of coarse porcelain, 
originally manufactured at the town of Delft, in Hol¬ 
land. It lias been superseded, even in Holland itself, 
by the superior maiintaclurcs of Englnnd, and the im¬ 
proved taste in the making of pottery introduced by 
Wedgwood. The town of Delft has now entirely lost 
its reputation for pottery; at present, not more than 
two hundred persons are engaged in the earthenware 
factories. 

DuxiQtrESCEircE, del-e-lwef'~ent (Lat.), the pro¬ 
perty possessed by certain substances Of absorbing 
w."it.erfrora the atmosphei o and becoming liquid in it. 
Advantage is taken of this property in the case of* 
chloride of calcium, which is much used by chemists 
for drying gases, and for promoting the crystrilization 
of other less deliquescent sidts. The damping of com¬ 
mon salt in wet weat her is an instance Of the deliques- 
oent property of the chloride of magnesium always 
oontaiucd in it as an impurity. 

DKi/iRinit, de-Ur'-e-itm (Lat, from deliro, I rave or 
am furious), is a confusion of ideas, which occurs in 
the progress of certain diseases, from dieturbed fttne- 
lion of the braiti. Sometimes the term is employed 
to include every form of mental alienation; but gon^ 
rally a distinction is made between insanity and 
delirium, the latter occarring prineiprily in fever and 
inflammatory diseases, while the former is unattended 
by these disorders. {-See iHSAKiry.) The in^ne 
usually display all the extomal appearances of health, 
and have the ditosth'® nutritive functt^s *ni * 
sound state. In the dehrioua, on the other hapd, alt 
the eerelrral ftmetiofls lire severely eifccted ; there are 
no correct sensations, connected ideas, or pimBioD8 ;.jsd 
regular voldutary nAitions ; little or no mteliigencei’mt' 





'Belirfflpy.;' 


Tlift pitMm i« utaofit ft slaraii|[,«r to faU}, atdess where tl>e streiteth of the u»tjimt> hMBbera 
erer^thihg tlu^ earmun^ ,Mn> M W«U aa to hutmeif. eeriovuilj impaired b; long-conmueC osoeeses. 7be 
Belirium may be either tioleht Mid frantio (<ie/iniuh great reined^ ia $l«e{i, and the best meant of iadneiiv 
naitt acate inflammatioa b&the menibranea of tliis is by opinmi trhich it tx> be mven in large idotetf 
the brain,, or low and mattering (to^omcenia), as in and fretjaenlly repeated, nntU the desired eifeot fob 
lowfoter. It BBperrotiea eh foyer during any part of low#, nmncciioes it is nccetaary, in order to prOottre 
itsOonrse. Xtoecun in the hot ttatoof soine inter* sleep, if the patient lain a very exhunsted State, or U 
mittenta, but rarely mahet its appearance in typhoid the disease baa been brought on by the ceasation of an 
■or eontiined fever until the diseaso has reached its aecnstomed stimulus, to allow the patient a certain 
height. It eotnetimea occura suddenly, without any quantity of his ordinary beverage: but this shottld not 


deBrioaa daring the abort and imperfect periods of , enrefully d istinguished from inflammation of tho brain, 
aleep, or immediately after ho is roused, becoming, with which it has many symptoms in common; for 
when fully awakened, more clear and eomparatircly bleeding, which is resorted to in the latter disease 
collected. By degrees this lucid interval becomes less would be of the utmost danger in this. 

|Msroeptible; tho individual liecomes more and more Dui.itkbt, dc-tiu'-^er-e (Fr. dUiwer, to deliver), is 
xneimable of reflection and ineutal exertiim, and griv- the fifth and last of the several parte that goto mwe 
doidly loses the power of recognUiiig the persons and up the business and art of tbo orator, the others being 
ob^o’ta which surround him, When delirium is about invent ion, disposition, ciubellisbment, and memory; 
to terminate fatally, sensibilitT becomes more and invention, in order to find out what tossy; disposition, 
more impaired, until all couscioua feeling seems to be in order fo arrange iu a proper manuev; e.mbeUish- 
lost. Inarticulate moaning succeeds to deliriovis inco* meiit, to deck it in proper language; memory, to retain 
herenee, the patieut loses iu a gieat measure sigiit and it; and deb; cry, to give it forth with dignity and grace, 
hearing; tlt@ mouth and tongue 'are dry, yet the The nneiont musters of oratory looked upon delivcrv as 
^tient no longer oomplains of thirst; the pupils lie- ocouitying a most importiinl place in tho art. Ilia 
come scarcely contruclile; black spots, like ilms, said of Detnoslhenca that when asked what was the 
appear before the patient’s eye, and the evimnafions llrat point in oratory, ho answered, delivery; and the 
escape without oousciousnesB. As dciiriinu is rather a ;;econd, delivery; and the third, still dfilivery. “Be- 
symputm of disease than a disease itself, its troivtnicnt j irvery," says Cicero, “ has the sole and snpreioe power 
necessarily forms part of that of the disease on which i iu oratory. Without it a rqieaker of the highest mental 
it supcrveiioB, and will therefore fall to bo noticed capaoiiy cun bo held in no esteem ; wbilh one of 
nnder these heads, inoficruto abilities, with this qualification, niav surpuss 

DEtiBitna Tejsmiws, llBnmtru EBitiosmTis, or even ihosc of the highest talent.” Thouglq'from the 
M&iriA A Poll!, is a disease of the brain usuallvcaused ciurmeter of the people and of the times in which we 
by an abase of spirituous livpi./rsf but si)!ue(ii:ue.s also live, delivery may not now be entitled to the same 
great mental anxiety and loss of sleep; or it may attention that it: formerly received, yet it only requires 
result from bodily injuries or aeeidenU, ius.s of blood, a liille consideration to sen that it is one of great 
Ac. BeUrium sometinies makes its appearance in importance to the public epeiiker, and ie eutitlodto a 
«onseqncnce of a single debauch; but niore frequently much greater degree of attention than it at present 
it is the result of protrncted or loug-contimied intem- receives. If the end of all public 6[M!»)iing ie to per* 
peranco. It usually suf ervenes on a, tit of iiitovie it lon; smulc,—to convey our own ideas and emotions to thoso 
nut it not uufrequcntly occurs, also, when the habitual wliom we ndJi cai, then our voice, looks, and gestures 
drnnkard omits his aecustoined dratigVit. The approach interpret our ideiia and emotions not less than words 
of an aMaek is almost invarialily preceded liy the (io,—nay, the impression tlicy make upon others is 
patient being remarkably irritable, with frctluliicss frequently much greater tluiii any words can make, 
of mind and mobility of body, lie bceomes very An cxpre.s8ivti look, a, piistionato cry, often speak 

BetvoBS and uneasy; is startled by any smhleii mucli more, eloquently Coin any words. Word.s am 

noise, the opening of a door or the entrance ot only .arbitrary Ciinvcutional symlMsla of ouridea.s; but 

n viritor; ia restless; tho hands nud tongue are tone and gesture arc the buiguage of nature. “Every 

trnmuloaB; he complains of inability to sleep, luid emotionof the mind/’says Cicero, “ haafrorDnaUireiti 
if hn dozes fvtr » moment, bo is awakened by fright- own peculiar look, teme’, and gesture; and the whole 
fnidrcanie. Soon delirium manifests itself/if q.ies- frame of a tinvn, .ind his Whole conntcuanee, ami tho 


Sued by some one who lias a design upon his life; he tienlav tone of voice,—acute, vdienient, .and with fre^ 
has terrible ond fjhastly visioua. Though most com- qiicnt breaks; violence lias anotiier lone,—strained, 
itionlyof a frightful or terrifying character, tbo de,- vobement, inipetnons, with a kind of forcible rxoite- 
iitium is not always so; ocoiiaioually tho appearauees merit; fear is despoiiding, liesitating, abject; lament- 
sro droil end ludicrous, and tho patient BCcuiB amused ation and bewnUIng, tlevible, liilT, interrupted, hi 
by them; at other times it turns on some matter of a voico nf soit.iw; pleusnre, nnconstriimcd, mild, 
business, M settling of acoounts or telling of money, tender, checriul, languid; trouble, a sort of gravity 
«Bd the pitient is in a perpetual bustle, end his hands without himeiilation, oppressed, as it were, with one 
Jtfe fub of business, Tbo predominant lieavy unif'enn sound. “On ail these emotions a 

Cuinthin with the delirious patient is fear, and in hia jiroper gesture ought to attend; not the gesture of 
•vjfibrtl to escape front on imaginary eiiem;', he may be the stage, erpre.ssivo of jiiere words, Imt one ebowina 
gnU^of a mnrdercius assault, or, as b morn frequently the whole Ibrce and meaning of a |iiis»tigef not by 
the hose, may take his own life; and hence ho requires gesticulation, but by emphniio delivery, by a strong 
twhe va^y carefhlly watched. “The etrong fi’iiture.s end manly eierciuo’of the longs; not iinitated from 
.■«f thiff cOaaplttint/ says l)r. Watson, “ are aleepleas* the theatre, and artovs, but rather front the camp on^ 
'boss, *btl*f bat not angry or violent delirium, constant the pnlaislra.” Tlio first great object withevervoublio 
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fkln is pMSpir^, and most oommonly the patient is of voice, diatinctneaa, dlownees, and propriety of pro* 
dpritehM in SW^ta/f Tho doUrinm eontimtea until the nnuciatkm. Tower of voice is doubthirs,'in good 
pafiantvnnlns into a SJoftp, I'rbm which ho awakes com- measure, a natural gift; but yet it may be smoh im»; 
parativcly rational, or tties from exbaustion. la such proved by art. Tlie groat object' is to speak ao as tU 
•cases dftath it often snddCn, the patient rising for some be heard by all, and vet So easily and naturally aa 
1 rivial purpose, and foiling in a faint, from which he neither 1 o fatigue hiroaelr nor to seem to speak ■roth 
neycr rocoTm; or atlongtlj, after passingnmnynights pain. Tho next iraporlant thing in a speaker is dis- 


'Case«dAfttb i« wltea snddt'zip thopatii?ist nainj» f<»r he liearti by all, and voi naturidl^i|j| 

1 rivial purpose, and falling in a faint, from which he neither 1 o fatigue hiroaelr nor to seem to spenk ■irith 
netcrrccoTm; orntlongtlj,after paasingtnaiiynights pain. Tho next iraporlant thing in a speakeris dis- 
witlkmt sleep, he sinks into a state of coma, which tiuctneaa of articulation. Ho ought to make everjr 
tornaiaaites jitt death. This diseeesi however, is rarely syUablo, and even every letter of the word whiA lw 
e3<> . 







Ue djirtiactiy beKf^; aad aHeatiou to this 
srill Os moro to ctoimeosiriie far iondticss than is com- 
saonly iuiagiuod. In the ’third place, slotraewi of 
tpee(^ is to be etndied; loi' the opposite confounds 
aJl articulation and all meaning- It gives weight and 
dignity to tile disuourse, and. is of grcat^ assistance to 
the voice, by the pw^ses and rests which it aSbrds. It 
also assists the speaker in preserving adae command 
of himself; whereas a rapid ami Imrried manner is apt 
to excite that Sutter of spirits which is the greatest 
enemy to correct delivery. The speaUer must, in the 
fourth place, attend ttj propriety in pronunciation, or 
the giving to every word which ho utters that sound 
whimi the most polite usage of the language appro¬ 
priates to it. There aro other points that require to 
he attended to by »U who would speak with grace and 
force, so as to please and move the audience; the ebief 
of which;*re emphasis, pauses, tones, and geatnrea. 
On the riglif management of the emphasis depend the 
whole life and spirit of a discourse; and by uii abuse 
of ptpphusis the meaning is oltcii rendered ambiguous 
or p^erted. In order to acquire the proper mniiagc- 
inent of emphasis, the great rule is for flic speaker to 
stndy to at tain apist conception of the force and spirit, 
of What he is going to say. The most frequent and 
principal use of pauses is to mark the dit iaiona of the 
sense, and, at the same time, to allow the sjicakerto 
draw furath ; aud tho proper adjiistmeiit of them i.s 
one of the nicest and most dilEcuU acooinplishraeuts in 
delivery. Touci.’orisista in the modnlaliou of the voice, 
the notes or variation.^ of sound which we employ in 
public speaking. Of the imporianee of this wc liave 
■Ircady spoken, A speaker cannot micpessrully con i cy 
his own seiitimerits aud emotions to Ida bearer's, ipdes.? 
he utter tliem iu such a way a.s to show that be feels 
tliem. The great rule here is to follow nature, and to 
consider how she teaches ns to utter any sentiincnl, or 
feeling of the heart. Gesture, or action, us it is I're- j 
quently termed, is of great iniportanoo to the orator. 
"Action,” says Cicero, “which, by its own plow era,! 
displays the movcmpivis of the sou!, affects all man-j 
kind;'' and “ the countenance is next in power to the i 
voice, and i.s influenced by the motion of flic eyes.” 
The great rule here, as in tho jircvious case, is to 
attend to the looka and gestures iu w hich e.irueetTiPts, 
indignation, compassion, or any other emotion, dis¬ 
covers itself i-O most advantage in the common inter¬ 
course of men, and to take tliese for our niodeis. For 
farther information on this subject, w’c may refer to 
the Institutions of Quintilian, who, in the last chapter 
of the eleventii book, has given many particular rules 
concerning geslioidatiou, which modern writers have 
done little else that) translate, 

Deltkin CfcAsstcs, tUl'-fin, in Lit., is t.he name given 
to an edit ion of the flreoic and Roman classic.?, |tro- 
pared and commented up.m Iiy lliiriy-tiim' of the licst 
Bcbohir.s of the day, under the edit'or.ship of Oo.ssuct 
and Hnet, at the instig.stion of I.a.mis X] V’., for the 
benefit (d‘ his son the dauphin (in umm ; 

whence their name. Many of the particular works 
have been reprinted in this country, and are well 
known. 

DKi.i’liiMUjr, dtljin’-e-um, in Hot., a gen. of plant.® 
bchmging to the nat. ord. Tfunroiciduccre. The seed.® 
of 2J. alaphiisttiiria, commonly called staves-aeve seeds, 
have been used for destroying vermin. Tliey contain 
an alkaloid cnlied rhi^minhi, which is oeeasioually em- 
ployed medicinally as an external remedy in rheumatism 
and nenraigiu. 

DliUrniltcs, dcl-fi'-»as (Lat. ddphinnt, tho dolphin), 
One of the original C'.instellation8 made by /Vriitus, im 
old Greek astreniimer. .ft is close to the constcllatioii 
Aquila. Ha bi ightest star is one between the third ami 
fourth maguilude, and it has four of the fourth mag- 
uitude. 

DBt«A.i i/ef'-W, tho Greek letter A.—The lower 
portion of iSgypt, betvpeen tho eastern and western 
Branches of tho i<flo and tho sea, was, from its re- 
aemblauco to tho lottoc above, called the GelU. In 
xuodem times, whenever a river, before entering the 
aeu, diverges sn as to form atriangle, with tho sea-line 
for the base, the alluvial deposit induded, by tho three 
Bties is called a deUa-i The eXHtenen of a delto at the 
Xaouth of a river depends not so much on thaattiounl 
•faedimenthcld in suspension as on the presence or 
631 


Petofts we not to be found where theira iwe 
Mm.; in snob case deposit ia washed ayi^yl Jwtt ha : 
sheltered bays aud gulfs, in the Meditewanean Sett* 
where there are scarcely any tides, and in itdttad Itiltes,. 
deltas almost invariably oeour, 

Ifation), del'-foitl (Qr. A d 0 ltd)i itt Awat., fe » 
muscle of Gte shoulder, whitdt moves the atm oithev 
forward, backward, or upward. It is so oidled from 
its reseinblance to the Greek letter drite. Ih Hot, the 
term deitoid is oppUed to a leaf of triangular form, 
D’ej.vajt, del'-vajt ^at. dilumitm), is either, a partial 
or general overflow of water, flooding the land. JtSa 
generally applied to that groat overflow of water awS. 
rated iu Scripture, and oommonly known as the iFlood, 
This great event is ordinarily calculated to have ocoUTred 
ia the Kiiiath year after the Creation, and 22f)3 year* 
before Christ, IXe are told in Genesis (vii.) that dll 
the fountains of the great deep were broken op, and 
the iviodowB of heaven were opened, and God caused 
it to rain forty days and forty nights upon the earth; 
that during that time the waters iiioreased and prer 
vailed cxcoediogly upon the earth, and all the highliiUa 
and mountains were covered fifteen cubits and Up. 
w'ards; that all flesh died that moved Upon the-ea'rth, 
and every man s.wc Xoah. and those that werelipitll 
him in the ark; (bat the waters prevailed nponthiS' 
earth an hundred and filly days, ana,at the end (rf thal: 
time they were abatcii, God having made a wind to 
pass over the earth and assuage the waters; thefotm. 
tains also of the deep and the windows of heaven being 
stopped, and the rain from heaven restrained, JlCoah 
entered the ark on the 17tb day of the second month ; 
on the 17l:li day of llio seventh month the ark rested 
upon the mountains of Ararat; and on the 1st day of 
tlic first month of the year following, the waters wcIS 
dried up from the earth, and nljont two moiithslatee 
ilie earth itself was dried. Such is the concise acoouat 
of this great c'atastrophe given in sacred writ, a anb*' 
ji'ct which has given rise to much discussion, aud 
furnished tualcrial.s for the cavillers at religion. /With- 
ou t going in to all the points connected with this salgecti 
wo may briefly allude to a few of them. We fiud in 
the legends and traditions of most of tlm earlier racea 
tipou tho earth (the Chine.se, Hindoos, Fersiaas, 
(Troeka, &c.) nccomita of a similar catastrophe, and 
though sonictinjca they are iu an allegorical form, yet 
they so elusely resenddo tho account given by Mosea, 
(hat they have generally been regarded ss referring to 
the same event. Even the hlexitans, Peruvians, and 
other ruder nations of the new world, arc represented 
as having their traditions of the great deluge. Nume¬ 
rous ingenious and livnciful theories were formerly 
given forth iu order to explain the phenomena of tho 
Deluge; and early geologist.s tielioved that theyfoand 
in the fossil remains im'nedded in the earth unques¬ 
tioned evidence of this universiil dcBtruction. So tar 
was this the case, that infidel writers found theioselTes 
reduced lo the absurd shift of representing theni Oa 
liinuK nafunr. So far as the testimony of geology goes, - 
we have no evidence that bears directiy upon this sub- ' 
ject. Some of the ablest geologists are of opinion that 
tite .Deluge as described by Moses had been so gra¬ 
dual and of so short duration that it could have jrro- 
duced coiupiiratively Utile change nium tha,surface of 
the earth. “ The suuple narrative of MoseiiC*’ says tho 
late Dr. nemiug, or Edihburgh, “ permits Joe to 
believe that the waters rose upon the earth by degrees; 
that means were employed, by the author of the ca- 
lamitv to preserve pairs of the land aniniais; that thw 
flood exhibited no violent impelnosity, displacing 
neither tho soil nor the vegetable tribes wliigh it sttp*:. 
ported, nor rendering the ground unfit for the citify ' 
ration of tho vine. Withthi.s eoiiviction in my mind, 

I am not prepared to witness in nature any romatuilvg 
marks of the catastrophe; and I find my respect lor 
tho authority of revelation heightened when .1 ^seo^ 
the present surface no ineraoriah? of the event, abw 
majority of the ablest scienUfic men and theoiopaua 
are now, however, of opinion that the Flood was only 
partial, and not universal. It was s».it as a jndgnicnt' 
of God ngainst impious nicn, and there is no re^n to 
iielievc that the human rsee had thensweadtlieisselyfs 
over the entire suri'ace of the glotwi. The word aft, te 

aoeordaace with Elf tern phraseology, IS ootalwayaitt 
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6eiaptur« to bo taibeA » aMol^y litorjii sense } »ad 
Iten^ ia ibe UqmIo wcm^ tb^ is‘ botiuns tbst 
oftt( be i«gisr4od *s eois^iftiisgr % 'neir of the l5eiora 
boiit|; onbr psrtul. Ibe <>Qeot iie be eflhcted w the 
doftraotioD of ho reason 

to oonclttde fhe^ were at TOBt early period exten- 
f I eifedy seatterad ahro«d« m there iB abttnilaut 
erideihie to ^tow that €kid is always very economics:! 
^ hia.xneansi and netw has roconrse to great measures 
in ordOr to efibot what may be brought about by small. 
IThe opinion of si partial deluge has been taken no and 
developad by Hn^ Miller in his last great work, the 
*'^ftmony of tn»ICoCks.’' •'There is,” he says, "a 
■WiBiattoble portion of the glolw), chiefly in the Asiatic 
OOntfotmti though it extends into JBaropc, and which 
is' nearly equal to all Surope in area, whose rivers 
(eme <n them, such as the 'Volga, the Ural, the Bilion, 
the Eoor, and the Amoo, arc of great size) do not fall 
into the ocean, or into any of the many seas which 
.aturbund it,” but lose themselves in the eastern part 
^ the traot in the lakes of a rainless district, and in 
.the western fall into seas such as the Caspian and the 
Aral. In this region there are extensive districts still 
under the level of the ocean. “ Let us suppose," he 
oontidaes, " the human family still amounting to sovc- 
: ,Jeal millions, though greatly reduced by exterminating 
’wars and exhausting vices, were congregated in that 
tract of country which, extending eastward from the 
modem Arat'St to far beyond the Sea of Aral, includes 
the btiginai Caucasiau centre of the race. Let us 
snppose that the hour of judgment having at length 
amved, the loud began gradnally to sink, as the tract 
in the Bnn of Cutch sank in the year 1819, or a.s the 
tract in the southern part of ffortli America, koovt n as 
the Sunk Country, sank in the year 1S21. Further let 
ns suppose that the depression took place slowly and 
equally for forty days together, at the rate of about 
fonr hundred feet per day, a rate not twice greater 
thsm that at whioh tbo tioe rises in the Straits of Ma-! 
gellan, and which would have rendered itself apparent 
as a persistent inward flowing of the sea. Let us^ 
further snppoao that from mayhap some volcanic 
outburst coincident with the depressioD, and an elTect 
of the same deep-seated cause, the atmosphere was so 
affected that heavy drenching rains continued to de¬ 
scend daring the whole time, and that though they 
eohld contribute but Uttle to the actual volume of the 
floods utmost only some Uve or six inches per day, 
(hey »t least seemed to constitute one of its main 
oauses, mid added greatly to its terrors, by swelling t he 
givers and rushing downward in torrents from the 
hills. The depression which by extending to the 
£axine S^and the Persian OulTon the one hand, and 
(0 the Gulf of Finland on the other, would open up, by 
three separate channels, the fountains of the great 
deep, and which included, let us suppose, an area of 
aboot 2,000 square miles each way, would at the end 
of (he fortieth day he suuk in its centre to the depth 
\ «f 16,0W iiset, a depth sulliciently profound to bury 
^elitftiestmonntains of the district; and yet having 
a gradient of declination of hut sixteen feet per mile, 
Ibe corttour of its htUs and plains would remain appa- 
jwtly what they bad been before. The doomed inlia- 
bitanls Wpilld ace but the water rising along the monu- 
h^ eide^emd one refuge after another swept away, 
](ail the hast witness of the scene would hare disaji- 
pMOred} and when, after 130 days had come and gone, 
tile depressed hollow would have liegun slowly to rLe, 
(tad When, after the .fllth month had passed, the ark 
(i^tdlbhvegrounded on the summit of Mount Ararat, 
W thl^’ooqld have been seen from the upper window 
^ of tike veesM would be simply a boundless sea, rough- 
> eaed by. tides now flowing outward with a reversed 
eontee toward the distant ocean by the three great 
wl^h, daring the period of depression, had 
givep i^beiis id tltB Waters, Jfoali would of course sec 
the fbadisuus of the deep were stopped, and that 
tte watejfsretiirjoed feom off tlio eartb eontinuallys but 
i^^er the deluge had been partial or universal be 
would atfither see mur Jtnow.’' 

'UsVAomvs, dem'-a-gog (Or- demos, people, and 
ogeeos,. leader), was appliea, in ancieno Greece, to 
■sut* persons as by their abiUties had great power in 
gaining over the mass of the people to their views, and 
thus obtained great influento inwhe state. This was 


itSbri^tis! and proper signifleaiion j but it 

wards to be applied in ahs4 sense to such as attthiiipted 

to mislead the people, and iMu them otor to thebr Pito^ 

selfish views, and who <ndsot:hesitato to .gesurt to 
deceit and fldseliood for that puipose. bn its torigmhl 
aooeptation it was regarded as a most hostoirsbl* 
designation, having been apphed to 8 o1oq( Bemes- 
thnnes, and others of the most illdstrious men of SUr 
tiqnity; but it is now almost invariably used to a hsd 
sense. ■ 

I UsuJLNn awn Surrfr, ds-wand' tup-ply' (Fr- dd- 
I mamUr, to demand, from Lat. dt, and ma^, X cton- 
mand; Fr. sunpleer, to supply, from Let. tuppteo, 

I fill up, supply), in Folit. 'Fcon,, denote the .re* 
lationship that subsists between the demand and 
supply of commodities,—that is, between consumf tipa^ 
and production. A demand, to this sensw, is; not 
simply a want, but it is a want leading (toe to ex> 
change the product of his own labour for thM iff 
other men,—an “ effective want," as Adtoi Smith 
terms it. This demand not only leads to a supply eff 
the articles in demand, but it also leads to an increased 
production on the part of the buyers, to order to «n> 
able them to purchase what they are anxious to obtain. 
Hence a universal increase of production leads to a 
corresponding increase of consnmption. The relations 
between the demand for an article and its supply de> 
tcrniine its price, which will rarely vary, for any length 
of time, much above or below its cost of production. 
Though the first effect of a demand exceeding the sup¬ 
ply of a commodity is to raise its price, yet the in¬ 
creased price attracts the competition of others, and 
fresh labour and capital are employed to its production, 
until the supply is acoominodated to the demand or 
exceeds it. In some esses, however, where the supply 
is neccssarilr limited, the price rises in proportion 
to the deficiency, and the uuniher of consumers is 
diminished. 'Where, us In articles of food, the demand 
is universal, the effect of a deficiency is to raise the 
price; higher and higher until a fresh supply can be 
obtained. The general effect of lowering the'price of 
an article is to increase the amount of consumption, 
and of raising the price to diminish it. When the 
supply of any article exceeds the deniand. Die reverse 
of airthis takes place, and the prices generally fall in 
proportion to the excess of the quantity. An exeessiyo 
produelioii of uny commodity is alvrays attended with 
evil to the producers, who must either cease to produce 
or must produce in less quantities: and not oniy does 
it act injuriously upon them, but extends also to other 
classes, inasmuch an she consumption of the.se producers 
is diminished. "In proportion to the extent of the 
market, and th -* variety and abundance of commodities 
to be eicharigcd, will be the facility of disposing of the 
products of capital and labour; and thiscunsideratioF' 
points out as the most probahle antidote to gluts, i> 
universal freedom of commerce. When the free interw 
change of commodities is restricted, not only is a glut 
caused more easily, but its causes are more nncertaiii, 
and dependent upon unforeseen events. With the 
whole world for a market, the operation of the laws of 
demand and supply would be more equable, and the 
universality of tlie objects of exchange would in^o 
gluts of rare occurrence."—A’cyltsA Cyetoptediu, sect, 
Arts and Soicitccs. 

Bemaecatiox, lisB or, de-mar-ixfi'-sAun (Fr,)., 
in the language of politics, is spidted to the line cw 
bouiubiry agreed on bv two eonlending parties, or 
fixed by a third, reganiing some disputeil territory; 
'The term originated to the l&th century, wrhen l‘upe 
Alexander Vi., in order to settle the disputes of Snsto 
and I'ortngal on the subject of their Indian posse.ssiona, 
drew au imaginary line through the (>ceaB, defining the 
possessions of tKiih parties, and to this line the terto 
demarcation was first applied. It has now come to be 
used ill this sense in most of the languages of Fiirope, 

ViiKBsatB, de~meen'(IfoT. demainer, detoeyne,'pro¬ 
bably from Lat. (fomtoicHia), such laflds os were next 
to the lord's mansion, wfaieh he retained to bis.owA : 
hands for the use of'blshousebold apd Ibr hospitelity. 
At the present day, demysno signimBS the riglit w^Sil 
the owner to possosstoh of Isaw is fee-sim^ hat ii 
hisestale. 

■ Dshi, dem‘-e, is a term derived Cttan the Frehiilb 
signifying literally ' half/ itod ffeqnemriy uted to 





imomtsacnsf. 


SeiQigod* 


flu oomposition of llasluA :wordtf mm demigod, or 

' Diunaosfl, dem'‘‘e-ged$iia'1StM^ m> 9 Boaiiin Myft 
tod of Kidf-godt} *a infolio* kind Of deities, 
too *0ro T««ntd«d oO mvioB BOmetbiDg ewtMy in 
iiieir conqioainion. 31)^ wei« generally the «pirMe of 
•nOfa ton ae hnd been deifl^, more pertiouforly anch 
oi ^ent W were regarded iia the ofikpring of dirinities 
todmortOla. 

' Pavi-amtlB, (foi»'-r>k«k (Vr.), the name of aamall 
JlreariD in general «ae about the end of tho 16th cen- 
tnry. It was like a large pistol in form; but the butt 
was long and greatly carved. It was, as the name 
impbes, a dimmutiye of the baquebut, or hook-butt, 
atnusket the stook of which was curved, instead of 
being straight like that of the arquebus or band-gun, 
'the mape of whiidi prevented these weapons from being 
held in a position which would allow the eye bi be 
directed hlong the barrel towards the object aimed at. 

DsMl-ntwn, dem‘-e-lun« (Fr. demi, half; hinr, the 
moon), in Mil., the name sometimes given to the 
ravelin, a work erected beyond the main ditch, in front 
of the curtain, to defend this part of the fortifloattoij 
and the flanks and shoulders of the coUutera) bastions. 
It is oomposod of two faces, forming a salient angle 
towards the opeii country, and is surrounded byaditeh 
ebrntnunicating with the main ditch. It is open towards 
the rear, and gained by a caponnih'e thrown up across 
the ditch in a line perpendicular to the curtain. 

Dnsfisa, de-mize' (rV. dSmUe), a terra applied to the 
cbnveyauco of an estate, either in fee, or for life, or 

? 'ears' The king’s death is, in law, called the de«t/«c of 
he king to his royal successor. In England, acoording 
to public law, “ the king never dies for immediately 
the death of the reigning monarch occurs, the hovo- 
reigdty passes to liis successor; no ceremony orinstal- 
lation is required, the successor becoming monarch by I 
tile act of the law itself. Blackstone thus writes of i 
this custom;—“ So tender is the law of supposing even ' 
• possibility of bis death, that his natural diasointion | 
is generally called his dembe, nn expression which; 
signiiSes merely a transfer of property." 

diSMibSos, dem'-e-ttrj (Gr. demiourgoe, from demo», 
people, and ergon, work), is literally a workman or 
naudioraftsmah, and was employed by the Gnostics to 
denote a being whom they regarded as the creator of 
the visible world. He was, in their view, the archon 
or chief of the lowest order of the spirits in existence 
prior to the creation of this world; ami it was he, they 
•aid, that, by contact with chaos, gave to this earth its 
form and living characters. From him man received 
hi* pegrhe, or sensuous soul; while from God, the 
sapreuie divinity, ho received his higher spirit, or 
jmeatna. In this way they attempted to account for 
the eiietenoe of a good and evil principle iu man, and 
for the orjgin of evil in the world. {See G.ao.STic.s.) 

DhitociucT, demote'-rd'ee (Gr. demos, and hraieo, I 
rule or govern), is usually deSned to be a government 
in which the whole of the people, or a great propor¬ 
tion of them, exercise the sovereign power, cither 
directly or by moans of representatives. Among the 
Greeks, from whom we have received the term, it 
denoted a government in which the sovereigntv was' 
exercised by the great body of tbo citizens. It was ‘ 
•Iso hecessary to a democracy that the maiority of tho 
citizens be of tho poorer class; for, according to Aris¬ 
totle, if a consideraWe majority of the citizens are rich, | 
and exclude the remsining body, who are poor, from 

S oiitieal rights, this is not a democracy- A pure 
emocracy H when overyr adult male citizen of sound 
mind has an equal share in the sovereign power. Such 
•conditibo could only exist in very small communities, 
•s were the states of ancient Greece; and in modern 
times we have examples of it in some of the Swiss can¬ 
tons, where all public bneiness is discussed in a full 
Msembly of the people. It thus became necessary to 
lwr .0 recourse to delegates or representatives, elected 
by the people for the purpose of carrying oa the 
; gpvetotasut, and invested with powers for that purpose. 
So Ibug as toese are held responsible to the sovcceigu 
body by wlmin these powers are delegated, this is still 
ia^Mhceraey , though It is evMently leas pure than the 
Idher, as the will of thepeoploii only indirectly exer- 
uSsed, »ud is hence liable to be misrepresented or 
acolscd, Sveo if toe Borereiga power should only be 
'■ ■ ' ; 683 ■ 
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in toe hands of those who wwre possessed •'curtaisi 
Uttoant of property, if these should oonstitntetoUJtNto 
majority of toe pmpie, tote would stol be usBeda 
democracy. The best form toVtoitneut for auy 
partietilar state is that wbioh is best sikitod to' itooon> 
dition. In some osses’a monarbby, fn otoent aa oU* 
gsiphy, and in others a demooracy, may be toe bto; 
but toe ideally perfect fonnof government,---toatwblieh " 
is best adapted for a people in its higbest staitu of 
developmsnt, is the democratical, acting in ito tuoto 
practicable form, i.e. by representatives. We' believe ' 
that not only does it produce toe best form of fpven- ; 
meut, and establishes it upon a firm .bseiBi btki^Abat It 
also acts most beneliciaUy in developing the intMlsctUsl 
and moral qualities of the people. Hence the irii|icm« 
ance of a gradual and steady extension Of toc 'rijghfo Of 
government till they reach all clasSes c# the people. 
The principle of democracy is that of equMity, aao of 
every member of a community being entitied toa voiOe 
in the affairs of that government of whieh he iS a sUb- 
ieot. In order to this, however, it is neoesssry that 
he rive satisfactory evidence that he iS posseSssd Of» 
Bufticient degree of intelligence and integrity to dter- 
cisethis power aright, and not use it merely ;for toe 
fnrtlierance of private or party ends. In a'well.flto>ed 
democracy, each one ought to see clearly what' ^ie tone 
interests of tho state are, and seek to advanch themij ■. 
So long as one class or party fancies^ that it » fortois;' 
interest of the state that another class or parto be 
kept in check, and if one of these parties znnst wave 
tho rule, history has always shown that it is best ili 
the hands of the aristocracy. It-may be, hOWW«% 
that the party feeling is so strong, and theur petoer 
so equally balanced, that neither of them can obMu 
the rule, or iipithcr of them may possess the ability, 
though they had the power; then an intelligent mob- 
arcliy, even though it may be an absolute onei fo Up* 
dmibtedly the best for that people. 

UsMow, de'-mou {Or. daimim), was the name given 
by the ancients to certain spirits or genii, which toey 
regarded a.v intermediate between gods and men. Ac¬ 
cording to 1‘lato, the name is derived from duewtm, 
knowing, in allusion to their superior inteUigenue. 
Homer and some of the earlier of the Greek wrMito 
applied the term generally to every order Of bWhg 
superior to man; hence the gods wereBometimeB’eaued 
demons, and the adjective dntmoHfafeo* waa used to 
signify divine. In Hesiod wo have an ejpress aceoimt 
of the demons, as spirits intermediate between gOds 
and men, being tho souls of men who had livedI'n tha 
golden and silver ages, and of whom there were dUfer. 
ent orders. According to Plato, the demon is a middle 
intelligence In-tween the gods and men, watching, over, 
directing, and recording the actions of tho fotter. In 
tho opinion of some, the celestial deities did not at all 
iutert'ere in the management of human affairs, but 
committed it entirely to the care of the demons; and 
that every mortal at birth received a particular demon, 
who accompanied him through life and 'aeteU as his 
guiding spirit. According to their inlluonee, deiuouf 
were distinguished as good and bad ,^—apaikodemdm 
and eacodenioti* (Or. agu/lios, good, and kakoe, bad); 
but in either case they tvera regarded os csrrjringout 
the intentions of the gods, and not as bmng In any 
degree hostile or opposed to them. Henhe, in ito 
original sense, a demon was not necessirrito an evil 
miirit, an idea which has come to us from the 
Jews, who were wont to regard the deities of other 
nations as only embodinunils or emissaries ot the Evil 
One, The genii df the Homans were aoalogohs to the 
demons of the Greeks, though they differed fipm them 
iu many important particulars. Every iudiyidual was 
believed at birth to receive a particular gmiias, which 
accompanied him through life, and conducted Kim 

through its various vicissitudes. The genius was rts 

presented as enjoying the good things of thislifej^and 
hence for one to pinch his appetites was to defraud hia 
genius. It was generally believed that each peMptt. 
had two genii,—^a good and a bad ; and as the, ©pOi(wf\ 
the other prevailed, so was hi* conduct good <w'toft ^ 
reverse. Places and cititw, as well as njen, totob®- 
lieved to have their particular genii. of 

the doctrine of demons is to be sought m 
Wlie Hindoos associated with^ their supreme deity,, 
BrahmBj an innumc|pblchost of messengers ot demons^ 
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>ailli)a <{«<^; ftndiiHi F«MtkQBlKSKfaTQ>er ctov^k^d XbKUOiEgisi.«i(^ lUteM given to » 4% 

^nd aifetoniwtieieid tins doetxitteof sniMfdimtD of troops in way paMoa|ttdireo<»cm,tb«o1i>jeo^al 

iDAoeordanoe sritfatfaeautfHstk) prinoiple of tbeir i«- wbicb is to lesd the eii«eiyMii(ii«|i^ 

UftOtt, th<y had two Usds efdetSons,—those vhoWere or movement of ImpoitMtoe Issm^itited in 
onrvaots (H the good nsinekde^ or'Ormnsdt end were ter, end induce the officer eowmiwdiDg to dSm^ iS 
esffied le^S, dr gehfe '&e LigM, ■» those who foiee to wetch the trcmps «o enqitoyeC-^ tneaeuio 
ended the evH pi^neij^, dLiHuhan, end were oelted which wiH teiid to weeicea Msmemm <d de£ence et 
the Sewe, w genii of Xl^hnees. 'JPhe Jews, at thft point eaeinst which eny ettw^ or mnhmvjw is M 
thns of me BehylCHiish nhpti^vity, doubtless heoeme directed. 

sei^inted witU the eystem of the Persians; end to Bismotic, or Btroaonisn OsusuLCiaxe, d«H*aef<U| 
this may perh^» be ettlSbuted many of the popnlsr (Gr. demoUkos, of the people), ere terms eppHed by 
adiioss latest were ufterwerds held by them on this antiquaries to a oertain kind of writing prSotised 'l^ 
attb|eot. Among Gbristian writers demons are the ancient Egyptians, and formed oUt of the eueient 
^ ribqdy fyien aneeilB, or devils, as used in the Kew hieroglyphic, being a hind of current hand moploy^ 
nt^ Sevi<»tolo. 9 !/ is thus a discourse on the bythe people geoeralty, and difiTering from the hieratic^ 
edpeoeed nstore and properties of such evil spintSi or that used by the priests. It is sometimes found on 
.snAofthe superstitions regarding them. {See Macic, public monumeuls along with the ordinary hierc^phio 
WlWoSdhsiw.) writing,asonthofnmo«sIloseHaBlona,—^efii»»o- 

IhSisOKracAi. Pos.sKSsiosr, (fe-BioB-i'Wt-W/, is one of OtTraicB.) 

'ibhso i^uestions that has occasioned a great deal of , BastcncBitTS, deii»nl'.tei>fs (Lat. drm»/cea, I soften), 
AaimMon, and which, to Christians, has presented no is a name given to such medicines ns are especially 
lisW‘ffiffiaatties. We do not indeed sympathize much useful in obviating the action of acrid and stmiuiatuiig 
with thoso'wfao would bring eveiything to the touch- matters, and that not so much by'Correcting or ohimg- 
, -stona Of their own imperfect reason, and who cannot ing their nature as by involving them in a mild Sind 
be made to believe in anything that is not perceptible viscid fluid, which prevents their acting, or by covering 
to ‘tihe senses; yet there arc difficulties connected with the surface exposed to their influence. They are gene* 
dlus question that necessarily keep one from speaking nerally divided into two classes,—mucilages and exr 
■with any degree ofeertaiuty regarding it. The question pressed oils. In the former are almonds, coltsfoot, 
-is, whether, when Christ was nixin the earth, wicked Arabic and several other gums, linseeds, mallows, 
nnd impure spirits were permitted to take up their liquorice-root, barley, oats, wheat, sago, and starch; 
•bode in the bodies of human beings, directing, con. in the latter, moat European and many foreign 
trolling, and tormenting them. Those who hold that oils, fat, and other animal substances, including harts- 
this Was not the case, maintain that the appearances hom-shavinge, gehitine and isinglass, spormaceti, and 
whieh obaracterized those said to be possessed, do not wax. They are iirineipally used in catarrh, diarrhcri^ 
dilferin any partienlar from what we ohservo in certain dysentery, gravel, and a few other complaints, 
diseasesin thepiesentday; thatsuchbeliefswerecom. BKSitiBaAGH, de-mur'-rAj (from Fr. demmrer, to 
mon to the age and people among whom Christ was; detain), in mercantile affairs, denotes the deten- 
and tliatt be, when speaking of demons, merely eon- t>ou of a ship by a merchant, in Imidiug or nuioad- 
formed his language to their understandings, and spoke ing, beyond the time specified in the charter-party, 
80 as to be understood by them. On the other bund, or other agreement with the owners. It is osttaily 
it is argued that the appearances were such as showed stipulated in charter-parties that the freighter may 
that the demoniacs were not mere lunatics, or epilep- detain the vessel for a specilled, time, or as long 
tics; that they knew Christ, and acknowledged him to as he pleases after the time a]iecifled for loading or 
Im tho HolyOne ofOod; that Christ himself addressed unloading, on paying so much, per day fur overtime, 
them as unclean spirits ; and that the account of the Curing the receiving or discharging of tho cargo, the 
demons entering the herd of swine cannot be uccounted merchant is liuhlo for all deten tion from urdinat? 
for in any other way. The question is beset with diffl- causes, even though these be inevitable or beyond bit 
•enltiesI but w® do not think it a conclusive argument control; while the shipowners have the risk of alt 
ngiupatdemoBiacalpoBaesaion, that because we have no interruptious Irum the moment the loading or un» 
evidence of it in the present day.therefore it could not loading is completed. 

bawe existed at anv previous time, or under any other Beb abibs, de-naf'-re-tis (Lat. dmi, ten each), was 

chreuihstances. iVe arc sufficiently ignorant "of tho the name of tho principal silver coin among the 
aidrit World that we may well speak with caution as to Eomans, ami was at ilrat equal to ten asses, but afbar> 
its t^nre and powers. There are numerous still nn- wards, when the as was reduced, the deuorius repr*. 
.aoivdd questions relative to the connection that subsists seated air teen of them. Its value is estimated at Bid, 
botWeen mind and matter; weseo.eveninrecenttimes, during the Commonwealth, aud Tid. under tho Em. 
old forms of disease disappearing, and new and pre- pire. The Koraaus had also a gold denarius {aureut 
Vionsly ttUinown diseases taking their place; and de’turias), equal to ten silver denarii; undalsoacop* 
lastly, ihb doctrine of demoniacal possession is con* per denarius (denariK* terie or iri^as), of which there 
sistemt with the whole tenor of the sacred 8criptuTes. were six in a silver denarius, Tho dcuariua has usuaUy 
jPeoplewoUlddo well tobear in mind the inscriptioi’on helmeta# figure of Home on tho one side, and 
I«,Motto'i sundial, when attempting to speak aoihori- chariots drawn by two or lour horses on the other, 
^tivefy on sneh subjects, —•“ Quandjem voiepat clair, Bjb-s'DBolbqub, den~drol'-e-ffm (Gr. dendrda, freej 

ye oterittv,” When Ido not see clearly, I am silent. In f choose), a gen. ol Marsupialian attimals 
t|to early of tlio Church there was a peculiar ser- belonging to the Kangaroo fam. They, however, 
viee *fmo|mted fbr the cure of demoniacs.— Itef. 'Bex- difi'er considerably from the rest by their adap- 
fricr'a Eemy on Semoniaei; Moses Stuart’s Sketche* of tation to an arboreal life. The size of the animats 
in BihHothecii Saera,lB^. belonging to this family difl'era considerably, soma 

jysalOitSTSArioH, dem-on-sfrai'-rkwi (Bat. demmu/ro, of them measuring more than four feet in ten^h, 

I fhdw or point ottt), was used by the old English independent of the sweeping tail; while others (as* 
•Wf|t»srs^*o denote any manner of showiiig cither the Kah&aboo Eat) are no larger than a small rabw. 
’OoUgeOfion Of a conclusion with its premises, or of a The tree kangaroos are found rather pleotUhlfy ill 
phenomenon and its asserted cause; but hi philoso- New Guinea. 

pniesl buigttage it now only means that process by B«ifOKOi.iTB8,<ie»'-d>o-i£f« (Orid«««iro»j,troe;f»<ios, 
vr^K WreluItis shown to be a necessary consequence stone), the petrifled stems of trees and plants foni^ in 
of .tlm pgw^ises from which it is asserted to follow, the secQndsry formailons, and especisUly in the eosl 
'Chose jh^emiiriibtuiig admitted either as matter of fact, strata. Theseremainsarefoundia very mS'ereutsiiei, 

>of iawtive evidence, or of preTions demonstration, tome being gigantic. Sometimes th^ are found with : 
In orffituM lan^htge the term is often used as synony- fossil branches, fruit, and «vct leaves y Imt hi genera^; ^ 
inoM Wiith proof. Bemoastrarion is either direct or they are only found in fragmenlM. The Wood hpose 
indirect i Emdfriiot When the frirtfa of the priwosition which dendrolites originally wwe fOKned, mo&S hWi •, 
ts proved dt oime and directly, and indireet when it is longs to the Eilices, the tfiyoadew, and the CoaiwiW$ 
pr^ed by showing l^t ttie contradiction is hnpostibie ana it is generally cnavertM Into agate or pitchwtetttb :' 
wad absurd, which n usually termod ndueHo ed uS- There it omisidendile doubt se totitieir origin, and aenw 
Englifk C^elopmiie^ of them are so hard that tlwy ose eut and used 
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■rtyMSo piurp«we». When cut into T«fy thin ^t«,ftwS vxirxntOMiSHt, - (1^. 4{^. tiMifa} 

Mvaihwd under the uicrowiope, they show the etme- rMiriwi. beak), bird* of pradetory heUlte, sad 4ietia'« 
tev ^ the wood perfoofiji* end H m pownWe tor 'the guwhec^y the upper ntsiraible being uotehed ou either' 
bcdekniet oot ^tto »M» the order or ihm^, Wttto jjae- 'ihe bOtoher.ted belnoge i^nf 

•nacity ^e geoui sad specie* of pleats to trhioh it b«« D^OBBa>Btsa.) 

loan*. Brongafert rre* on® of the first who aerotea dee'-tisf, i* one whose bnsiuee* it ft do* 

lutBeelfto'ltbe eiadyof this brsnob of science, trout diseseee of the teeth. 0*e tfansa sad I'atncil* 

or T**»-I<m»n8. de»'4r»-««w^ Apais.) 

(ar,de«d«a, tree; *a«ro*. Kaard), the term applied I)fiHiiri<nr,dea-«»^'-»a (Let. dfa«tto))ift the breed- 

to •sen. ofpeptilea of wWch the chemeloqn may be ing or cutUngof the terth, whieh tskeilpiaceBooa sft^'. 
—. 1 .,:.,.,.,. birthj, and is 


XVearded SB the type. einni aua la irequentiy attended with verions disor- 

DMrotrJ!, or B**A*-BOJrB Pstks, d«ip(r), is the ders. At birth the teeth oonsist oniy'bf pulpy,rudi-: 
name of s disease that has, on several oocasions, re- mentsry substances, buried ia the gutui sodrit is abt':! 
eeatly made ite appearance in the southern etatos of till tho third or fourth month after birth that tl»^ ; 
STorth America and the East and West Judies, and is begin to assume shape and hardness. At thSe pewtSL' 
eharaoterized as a severe inflammatory fever, nccoiu- children become uneasy and fretful; the gntn is rod 
mwied with rheumatio pains in the joints and niusclcB. and swoUen, accompanied with a feeling of itebiag, : 
Though very severe, it is not often fatal, ami usually wliich is manifested by the eagerness with whioh tbey 
terminates in a few days with a copious diecharge of press any hard substance against •the gums,, The 

perspiration. salivary glands sympathise with the gums, and;there 

DawiZATioir, den-t-eaV-thun, the act of enfran- is a copious discharge of saliva. Freqiientlly theto 
ohisingur niahing free an alien born. {Sec next art.) symptoms of kioal irritation areacedmpanied by otlnmai 

'W I J. t 1 -sk vt-arawaa jvr', v, ai i 4>a amx 1 isIvaM .l%<a!iVi<a.>Bri.'>aaa 


patent or by certificate of the home secretary of state, also appears on the skin, called tbaredgum; and if the 
Though lie enjoys more privileges than an siien, he is irritation extends to the muscles of the ehest, there iw - 
not on an equal footing with a natural-horn subject, a dry and trouhiesoroe cough. When rite infiuit isiti. 
He eunuothold any oUiee of trust or reoeive a grant a tolerably healthy state, these symphoms lisuai^ Bttb-; 
of lauds from tho crown. Ho may hold lands by pur- side in tiie course of two or three weeks; bat if it b» : 
ohase, which an alien cannot, but'he cannot take by in a weakly condition, they frequently lead to eerioua 
inheritance, neither can his issue before denization and sometimes fatal results. The mucous mmubrimw’ 
inherit to him, which lines the stomach and intestines may bo affooted 

JJrxoMiNA'xxosrB, iriE TaasE, de-iion-t~nai’-Aum from that of the mouth, and griping pains, naoiga, 
(from Lat. de««m>«o, I nair;e), a term applied tb an vomiting, diarrhcea, and other disorders, may be tllir' 
iwsociation of dissenting ministers residing in and result. The external skin sympathising with ibelxi- 
about London, organized in 17^7, and which possesses tcrnal oovering, may he affected with various kinds of 
the .privilege of presenting addresses at court. The eruptions; the aje-passages and lungs may also beetaaB- 
three denominations are the Presbyterian, the Inde- inflamed, or the brain arid nervous system may becom®" 
pendent, and Baptist; and there are about a liundrcd diseased, producing convulsions, epilepsy, tetanus, Ac. 
and fifty members, of whom about one Iniif are Indc- The cutting of the teeth usually takeie place between 
pendents. The origin and objects of this body are in- the Seventh and ninth month, though eometoes it i». 
volved in some ohscurity. They are very attentive to much lal:er. The gum again beeomee .extremely.senst- 
court esiquetle, and present dutiful and loyal addresses tive; but, instead of now being eased by the pressttri® 
to the sovereign on the oceasiun of births, marriages, of a hard substance, it cannot endure the slighUMt; 

V - r? a J» -v . .y a« „ /-V-. Ta _A_.1 -.^-11^ ..a. 


koRour of kiaahig hands; ou other occasions they pro- torus are a repetition of those already described^.with 


«tt»a, I name), the number of parts into which a unit not always confined to the period of infancy; for in 
is divided in any fraction. It ia distinguished from irritable and nervous constitutions they eometiaes 
rile numerator, which gpeeiiies the iiumlmr of parts of manifest themselves (though usually in a less a^grt- 
neertain kind which «re to be taken ; tlius, in thefrao- vatod form) at the irruption of the second or permnneiit 
lion J, 3 is the numerator, and 4 is the denominator. teeth, and even occasionally when the dcnfei caj/ietttia- 
DsifOn*itiS 3 tT,dil-»os'-™o«t'K(. 9 ),(Fr.dif«o«f»",tonntio are about to make their appearance. As the great 
or solve), is usually employed to denote the term!- exciting cause of these disorders is the looal uxitarioa 
nstion or catastrophe of a play or story, but more in the gums, the great object to be kept in view in th® 
•triotly it denotes the train of circumsUilces that treatment of them is to abate or remove thia irritaiion. 
bring about the catastrophe. Where that is considerable, the gums ought to b® 

Ztsns. deus, it the Latin term for a tooth, in the freely lanced. As tho flow of saliva and diarThma ar® 
plural denfse; whence come such English words as efforts of nature to carry off the infiammation, Ibds®- 
Oentist, dentition, dentiirice, &c. are not to bo interfered with, unless tbe latter be «x> 

HBVnrry, den'-ii-te (Ltt. dcmiiai), a term which ba.s cessive, in which case it is to be oantioiislyCorrected 
•Xaotly the same practical meaning as specific gravity, by email doses of magneria or oarhonato of lime. 

If two eubstanoes are of equal bulk, but one contains Where Uto bowels are confined, small doses of cooling 
more matter than rite other, it is said to have more laxatives arc to be administered. If there be drowsi- 
dmisUy. The quantity of matter is measured by the ness and oppressed respiration, ItreRukm ®i®v®m«uts 
■weight; and thus specific gravity and density become of the jaws, or convulsions, a leech or two to the tem> 
proportional. Barity ie opposed to density, aud the pies, and a small blister to the back of the neck, or 
rurest body known is hydrogen, and the densest behind the ear, ought to be resmted to. Very mild 
body iridium, which is upwards of forty times the opiates may sometimes be of benefit; but they ought 
weight of water. only to be administered with the utmost caution, and 

Banximiicx, (Er.), a substance, usually never intrusted to the nurse. Extreme caution should 

into® form of a powder, used as an aid in cleaning the also he exercised in meddliug with any empthmspn r 
te^. Cnmphoruted chalk is oua of the most gSne- thoskin. Indeed, the period of dentition in ehildren 
indiy used deu^rices. Cuttle<fish shell and oharcoal, cannot be too sempuloas]^ wotohed over; tor thewt- 
redneedto fine powdw. tare extremely useful as do- are few diseases that require more prompt treshme^ f 
tofwents. Pumiomstime is also employed when the than some that then make their ap}iearanoe ; Mi^-« 
teMh have become dsrk-oolouiftid. Gatoehu, cinoboua, not of themseilves fstal,thoyoftenlead *o*etjo«s iw 
smdito**^, are used in order to give astriugeaoy; fa^disorders. .r . j A' 

mynb to give odour; and bole AJtBwman to impart ©»OBSxiwr*»TS, de-oi'-stra-ent* (Lat, f»a ^ 

ootokrto variona tooth'powden, *fnw, l obstructj, is a^rm apphed to enoa meaimie^i; 
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w iMM Af^eutovSng fA)struc>tjotiB'J^ aoy liaj*A»$iu)^v«low,4>at an active or na^tet''aiftnifioa^ 

' nitrt 0t: ttte, &a3ri espemAt^ iit lytnpltatie tyriem, i^on> They tuw «o catted became the; hiM teid down, 

■ Thoy were fornic^ BWeh'teiad, and depiHi^d spiDn in aa it were, the eignideation proper to titete i^^ 
ntadica) pyactioe : bite^tettarlte they have laUen into DlsroaTJSiOK, * 


ntadica) pitectioe r twt^tett^ they have teUen into BteroaTJSiOK, * 

'dtiuM.; JJanoBt vie c^v jdepmttiiezKtolibw ein Inod of benistoentla im lunsion^ 


.v/fffft - ■'•'•■ pf wbieb. A condeouied benoii WM tfiut tp i^'lbf^ 

t)Kona»nj <te'-ew«4 dandmn, giten to eoautry. his estate conSsotrted, and htmteff dwritod 

Ood), was it;ta(oi'(^tied to a peraonal dsattel wbioh of the rights of a Boman oitteein Itnnaig ^ finteoh 
bad oaoadonea thearath of a man without the default reTolotion, deportation wm rested to in Bad Of the 


^ adotoer, and vihMi waa, by the law of Bogland, gnfflotine, and many poliUeal oflfenderai 
fovteitod to B>a OroWBi in order to be applied to pious got rid of. The punishment baa lately 


been rartted 


tof audhtaa'ilrareeimtcbed away by sadden death; but condemnation to the galleys or public woi^s, for Hfe, 
■it acenia more probable that it is to be imputed to that being the two highest. , : ’ . 

natural bonror whicli one feels at whaterer has occa- DarosiT, d€-poz‘-it (Lat. depotitnt»t froih oep<rtw» I 
oioitodtbe'death of a human being; or it mar hare lay down), usually signifies a sum of money wbiidi one 
beet) intended to teach caution to owners of ca'ttle or man puts into the hands of another as seourWy for the 
impleinents which were attended with danger. The fulfilment of an agreement, or as a part payment in 
eurtom was also a part of the law of Moses; and advance. Among tlie Bomans, a depo>ifimv»M 
mmilar re«ulalioiiB are to bo found in the laws of moat thing which one person put into the hamis of anCtoer 
natibnSi Itleodands were abolished in this country by to be kept without any remiineratioii, and to be re> 
9 d 10 Viet. 0 . 63. stored whenever demanded. The depositary was not 


a djscourae), property sigmne8T,ne science<>i oucy, ana 
etpresses well what is commonly known as ethics, or 
moral science. It has, however, been adopted by 
Bentbam and his followers to designate their own par¬ 
ticular doctrine of clhios,. “ Deontology," says Ben- 
tbani, “ or that which is proper, has been clioson us a 


law on this subject have been adopted by most modern 
nations. 

l>Erosmoit, dep-o-eisk’-un (lat. dipwitfo), the 


fitter term than any other which could be found to testimony of ii witness put down in writing by wayot 
represent, in the field of morals, the principle of itti/i- answer m iriterrogalones exhibited for that pur^se 
tarianuim, or that which is useful.’’—Deo»<o%y; or, in chancery, Sc. Informations upon oath, and tho 


th& Scir9lCC Storaltt V.» ,vi,',f,.,,oyci V. xv,,vuKav, 

DxrAVTniinT, de-p<trl'~mcni (Fr. di'partemetit), is a are reduced into writing in tbo words used by the 
territorial division of France, which was introduced in witnesses, or as nearly thereto as possible. Bvidence 
1790, at the iustigation of Mirabeau. Fievions to in the court of Chancery is taken in written answers 
that time tVance was divided into provinces; but these to interrogatories, which are also in writing, 
were looked upon as too aristocratic by tho revolu- Dawsiiioif, in tie Church of Scotland, is the dc- 
iionists, and a new division was cffl'ccted. The great priving a clergyman of bis ecclesiastical dignity tud 
object was to render them nearly equal to a certain of tho temporalities of his benefice, in conseiiuenoe of 
average of sire and population, so that the more immoral or Bcandsions condnet, or of hoiditig doe- 
populous departments are generally the smallest; but trines contrary to the standards oi' the Church, 
the rule was not uniformly adhered to. 'I he names Usually, proceedings are commenced in the presbytery 
wero chiefly taken from the rivers, monntains, or other within whose bounds the clergyman oHiciatiis; but an 
promiaent geographical features. Tho itumber of old appeal lies against its judgment to the General As- 
wpvinces vras thirty-iour, ftijdl Ibo number of (l<*part- aoiubly. He may A£lcr\var<5<J be restored by tb^ G-eue- 
suenta formed was eighty-three. Afterwards, under ral Assembly to ms.posil;,in asaministcr, but he cannot 
Hapoleou, tbo number was inoroaacd to one hundred be restored to bis benefice. 

andthirty; but till lately, the number has been eighty- Decosits, de-por'-itu, in Genl., those rocks which 
afat, when three new ones were formed out of the newly have been (onned by vhe settling down of matter held 
annexed territory of Savoy and B ice, making thenum- in suspension in water. Depoaits originate in deniida- 
her at present eighty-nine. Over each department is tion, the fovmiug of alluvium, and the gradual collet- 
»n oflSieer called a prnfeet, appointed by the govern- tion of swid, gravel, Ac., at tho mouths of rivers. (jSra 
ntent, arid a ce«»eif d<t prefecture. Tho deiuirtnienfs Delta.) Deposits are called marine, lacuslriuo, flu- 
are ^divided into arrondissemeuts, each of which is Tiatilc, &e,, according to the circuiuataiiccs which 
utader « sub-prefect. Arrondissements are again sub- attended their formation. 

dirided.into cantons, and these into communes, cor- DkvOt, de-po' (Fr. dtlpCt), in Mil,, the name given 
XMpondteg in some measure to our parishes. to any place in which naval and military stores are 


evidence of witnesses before magistrates and corouert. 


iwaporidteg in some measure to our parishes. 

’f^araaWTT.ra/^TarVTn a'PV n ifl 


]f«rm used l>y Uie loUoworfl ot tho SUiUcttn tb^on'^ to town or"t)atrack8 wmcii iorra me ueeci-quarters or 
denote bodies which hod lieen burnt or deprived of home station .of any regiment tho main portion of 
their phlogiston. (dfe« Phlooistok.) which is serving abroad. Here the n-cords and books 

Dewlatoet, dc-pit'-«-fo-re (hat. de, from, andpiliit, of the regiment are kept, and one or two reserve coia- 
Bhw), is a term applied to certain chemical subatatices panics are stationed, which are called deptit companies. 
«mpJoyed for removing hair from the skin. Formerly All recruits and young oHicers apiwiiited to the regi- 
it was usual to applv pitch to the part to bo denuded, ment are sent to the depot to be drilled, and to learn 
and then to pull it forcibly away ; but this rude prae- their duty before Wtig sent out as reinforcements te 
fuw te now oisoontinned. Most of the depilatories to the regiment wherever it may be stationed abiviiB. 
SiB purebosed, contain orpiraciit; and as this is an The depot system was iDtrodoged into the British 

SwMuioal preparation, its employment is dangerous, service in , j 

itoe part of qnicldime and two parts of carbonate of ItErnivATiojr, dep'-ri-vaP‘tmn (from Bat. cl«;;«ttd 
io<ipj»i*<4 **td formed with water iotoiv paste, and prieu, I take from), in IJocl. Daw, is the renidvihg 

tbto applied to the part, will be found to be a good s, person from some degree, dignity, or order in tha 

dtoilatory. Cbureh, and the depriving Itira of his ecdtesiastMsal 

Vitnovlid-ipM {Ft. diplaper, to extend; Bat. efe- preferments. The modes of deprivation^ aro asBally 


VitnoTeiderXimf (Ft. dipleper, to extend; Bat. (fe- preferme.nts. The modes of deprivation areasBally 
cBciire, to unmiuJv ia MiL, w hen troops have been reduced to three heads i—l. Where the thteg_ done & 
Ssanhing to%iltoori> h»d change the formation from in itself actually null, void, and Jrioperative in law,•»*« 
<mlamn to,liiiie, toey are said to deploy into line. In tho presentation of a teyman to » feenefloe, aM thte 
golnmn, the'fh>»t pftoenlk^ is narrow; but when the there is no need of any sente“0® ®*¥***?*?‘’®''' *' 
troODs Mwtolte 0 , 1 t te »J’totly’ ext«mdedi Wheneo the Where the statate declares that upott toe dni^ 0* 
oei^sffortoatrirai. omission to do, a certlfin net, ^lar^aliaUb*.^ 

DJEn>^«»T, doeptffiUtfdi 1 lay down), //ie(o deprived; there is ao need «f; *^ *e»tow, S. 

Is a tcrtt«®pttejl to j^t» 0to8t, to certain verbs which vVherc the doingj Or the o««tom to d«, hct» 

' ' '■ (156 .§ ■ 
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«ftntws o«l 7 f<W'tf^riration li»}r tb* «oel(»hwtie«l 
iMwft!, tibeu S* psatemoe of d«privB<ion. In 

^ e«M<» of'.diemkniioiit ,!*bere b pcreon i* in ootaol 
Beomuiou of «! ben^e, tb«M tbings mtut odoiu:— 
I, XbofnuMijr innst b« cited end »<linonithedto eppebb j 
iSre eiibriice miut be givica airttinet him by w*y ot liW 
ft eou^tenfe time must bo assigned for 
bis prooft add inte^llfttoides; 4. the person nocused 
iA«U bare the libe^ of oouueid to dothnd h^ oause, 
to Agaiust witnesses, and to bring legal proof 

agftioit them i ai^ 5. there must be a solemn sentence 
read by "^e bishop, after hearing the merits of the 
Oftoae and the pleadings on both sides. Inoontinence, 
drunkenness after admonition, and gross scandal, are 
deemed sufeient grounds for deprivation, when proved 
to^e satisfaction of the court ; also disobedience to 
ilia orders and oonatitations of the Churcli; conviction 
of treosott, murder, or other felony, by a temporal 
oOurt! or of perjury, either in u temporal or ecclesi¬ 
astical court. 

D»W!IATtOsr, drp-n-iitV-shun (Lat. deputaiie), is a 
aumber of persona selected in order to represent the 
views of a larger body or company on .any particular 

3 «cation, to lav their case liefore some person of in- 
iieuce or inolfiee, or to act for them in any particular 
nllair. 

DlirnriKS, CflAMiii!« of, dep'-u-ieet, was, under the 
French monarchy, the lower of the two legislative 
tihatubers in that country. It couaisted of 430 members, 
repTcacntiiigtlie 86 departments, and holding ollico for 
three years. Each member was refiuired to bo at least 
80 years of age, and to pay annually, of direct taxation, 
fitai francs. The right of election was vested in persons 
2S years of age, and paying 200 francs of direct taxa¬ 
tion ; lists of such persons being made out annually by 
the mayors of the several communes, and revised by 
the prefect. Tlie Chumber of Deputies was composed 
of tliree great divisions,—the cuti droit, cole gauche, 
and the centre*. The c6U droit, or right side, was to 
the right of the president’s chair, and consisted of such 
members as were inclined to support the royal pre¬ 
rogative. The euf^paucic, or lelt side, was occupied 
by those that usually supported popular measures; 
wbilo tiiose persons who generally supported the 
ministers occupied the centre* (centre droit and centre 
gauche). T\)a constitutional monarchy and representa¬ 
tive government of France being overthrown by the 
revolution of 1818, a national assembly W'as instituted, 
the members of vvbioh were elected by ballot and a 
suSrage all but universal. The Ifationid Assembly was 
almlistied in 1851, and the year following a new form 
of government was established. Corresponding to the 
Chamber of Deputies under the old regime, is now 
the Corps Zegi*Uit{f, or legislative body, composed of 
261 members, in the proportion of one deputy to about 
every 33,000 electors in each of the departments. They 
are chosen for six y ears by universal sulfrage, andeacli 
member receives an indemnity of 2,5fX) francs a month 
during the session. The emperor selects the president 
and vioe-presidente from among the members, and 
has also the right of convoking, adjoummg, or dis- 
aolviog the body. The chamber has n7 power of 
originating any law, but merely of discussing and 
TOting on such measures as are brought before it. If 
amendments are adopted, they must bo sent to the 
eauucU of state, and no measure can be discussed that 
lissnot received the sanotionofthat body. The session 
lasta for three months, and, incase of a dissolution, a 
new one must be oonvoked within six mouths. 

Dsputt, dep'-ii-te, ia one who ia appointed in the 
place of another, and who exercisos the power that 
properly belongs to him. The appointment of a de- 
pui^ dbe.s not free the principal from responsibility. 

Dsbbt Dat, detr'-le, the second day of the 
Epsom Snmroer meeting, when the great race of the 
Darby stakes is run for. It is generally in the last 
v»ek of Mar or the first week in June, and ia alway s 
Imlddn a Wednesday. The first Derby race was insti- 
toted by Iiord Derby in 1780, and the stakes oonsist of 
41% sovereigns each, with twenty-five forfeit. At the 
firot Dwfby there were only 36 subscribers j^but the 
tae«t has ever rince grown raj^ly in fame and popu- 
%%} in this year (1862) tpi number of subscribers 
OtasfiilS, the number of horses starting 34, and tha net 
oabw (« stakes £6,S3S. The Derby doy is the gre^ 
687 




holi^ for neerly the iglialntauts of tb*' 

roads.betwoea the metropolis and Epsom are thronged’ 
fraai an -early Imnr with every variety of Tehiele,.aind'' 
the railway .trains are eonstantly loavltm tbs sti8^^ 
with frrab cargoes of passengers for the Downs. 4$ is ; 
almost impossible to get a nimse <m tbs Derby daylja ; 
or about tiondom The. horses that run iathal^rby 
must be three years old, and the cdurae is a mile ibd a ; 
holfin iengtb. Andmmenso amount of money, beridea 
the stakes, is won and lost annually on the resmt. The 
Derby of 1871 was won by Favonius, and was ritada 
two miuiites fiitr seconds. 

DBangsmitn Sfak, der'-be.eh«ar.-~Xn Min., finbr' 
spar is popularly known by this name, from the mM 
ceiebrated iluor spar being found at tbs Ditto Jotm 
mine, in Derbyshire. 

Debkuct, der'-e-likt (tat. de, and relisgico, I leave 
or forsake), ill Law, is a term applied to such gonds 
as arc thrown away or relinquished by the owner. 

** Property both in land andmovablea being.origiually 
acquired by the first taker,—wldch amount* to a4e<nm 
ration that ho iutenda to appropriate the^il^td.hia 
own use,—it remains in him, by the prinoiples.of :tt^« 
versal law, till such time as ho dosM some other ai^ 
which shews an intention to abandon it> for then it. 
becomes, naturnlly speaking, yaiUici yuris oneemord, 
and is liable to be again appropriated by the 
occupant." In the case of lands gained from the setb 
the law holds, that if this gain be by small and impdr* 
ceptible degrees, it shall go to the owner of (he mud ' 
immediately behind; but if it be sudden andvh^h’' . 
siderable, it belongs, by common law, to the epprih j- 
for the soil, when the sea flowed over it, woa;yr%S ' 
yiieie crown property, and therefore ought toremaijn' 
so, though no longer covered by the sea. In the name 
way, in the oime of an island rising in the sea, it lAheld 
to be the property of the crown, though the-civil hrw 
gives it to the first occupant.—Btephen’e Cdtnr 
mentariee on the Ztiws o/England. - 

DuarVAltOS', der-iv-ai'-skHit (Lat. deripctic, firpm 
derico, I drain ofl'), in Hied., is applied to the remov^g 
or drawing away of a diseuse fruui its original seakto 
another part by artificial means; as by the appliehtiea 
of a blister in pleuritis. The doctrines beuf by the 
earlier pliysiciaua on this subject, as that the matfhy 
of the disease was thus drained away through apmsi 
channel, arc DOW quite exploded. - 

DKaMAtoiAiOT, der-mii-tol'-o-Je (Gr. dsr»»dr the 
akin, and logo*, a discourse), is tne scieuceof the treat, 
ment of the skin and its diseases. 

DBBMKSTinXi.der-Mrs'-ti-ds (Gr. derma, skiu ; tsefkio, 

I cut). Small beetles of a very destruotive character. 
Kotbiiig seems too tough for their digestion. Al- 
though obnoxious in many respects, the lusepta of this 
family are of infinite service in the economy of nature, 
Viy causing the rapid decomposition of animal matter 
into a substance fitted for the improvement of the soil, 
and by tbeir labours, united witn those of the SilpkWf 
Efuroptuiri, &o., destroying such portion* of Ibes® 
remains as are left untouched by the flesh-flies, whieh 
only consume the soft portions of the corcaacs.’’^^ 
(freetitood.) The beat known of the demtestea'ia 
1). eardarius, or bacon-beeUe, a name applied throng 
the insect's real or supposed fondness lor bacon. It is 
about a third of an inch in length, and of ; a dusky 
brown colour, with the upper half of the w'ing-shetfa 
ash-coloured, and marked with black spots. 

Dbkmts. (.%« Skim.) 

DsauicK, der'.rik, a temporary crane, consisting 
of a spar supported by stays and guys, carrying a pur- 
ebose for loading or unloading goods ou . shipboai^ 
The derrick ia an inveutiou of Mtr, Bishop, mi Avne- 
rican. Derricks have been used for a eonsiderabla 
time in Ameriea os lifting powers: they have been 
proved very etpeditivo and ceonomioal. One oTtho 
largest ever mode was ooustmeted by the Thames Iron 
Shipbuilding Company. It is a figatiug derrick,, and 
consists of a flat-bottomed vessel 270 feet long and w 
feet aoroaa the beam. It ia propellod by baoket.pB(l. 
die floats, and can be moved at the rate of four wfica 
an hour. From tUe deck rises an iron trfpo^^ 

high, bn the top of which a boom 120 feet langyevpl^riftl. 

Above the boom is the king-fiost, s^<rintmnetibh.<^tne , 
tri^, 60 feet high. Ten fourfifid Uooks «re etched 

to bae arm of the boom, and the chai#s attached to 



Inra paMed aeroH tiw {ha cUmt lirtSbres, whieh oRfortua 

ttid <|i» bofsm, «ad doim Ir ui«'vo(ii«{> aliei* titar wliait i« isteaded, and t 
am cMttteet^ aitb two -powajrlUl stete^lcinefc' A ttiiidc 4i»t^ 

weigbiitg 1<W0 toBaoMrDo* oalj b« lifted by tJis deaei^. iL yiradent 9 
pi^eeCBl cniMim «mb« tntuiportad firom plaoa to bmibandaldt'etoengtbt 
IflMd. ' " TnwBio&Bforthainostiii 

S> 3 X 9 teA,def*MA (IhmAntWiioi^ person), ft «m> Ke«Kms that are ksowt 


andabis'etoength, told tMwrret tus wrati^ 
io&sfortheinostiinporttoftpQiittedfldB nM¥Htiyh. 
cats ihatare ksownto ersey oseoiifbt to bh tokeni 


rioysd itoVMWOodftEg Aanbio word/«Mr, to feriorimtid; the erprsMtoB Ot tb^ is ebi l d fti^ and 

oaitoto W'iMri^cidlV'^Mt of itoMdbe in Xtoslein oottn* into^pts the progress,--^ ropMOin^ of stordh it 
ttiet;. MBtinbii]t|t In'nMwretpedlB'tbetnoBbs of Cbris* elsrays s great naisaitce in narr^ioa. Abidsrwtoif 


tcsidma. Theve<altV'to^^ diiftreat iHotberboods and general terns are slaarS to be avoided, Sonfttdafte a 
Cffdan cf duNiabto, are geneiw^ aamed after single orcuiastauoe, nappily iatroliiiecd, tooto 
Ihtbr AMiadftia: aad, aoeordinrto tradition, their origin power than tbe most laboured desorintioa. iCbe worda 


AMindeia; and 
owat fbuia the ear 


prding to tradition, their origin power than tbe most laboured desoriptioa. ithe jrprda 
date* Ibioa the eariieit times Islam, but titer pro- seleoted should eoraespond with the idoM theyiiire ia- 
bdiiar anme at a mtidi later period. They mostly lire tended to convey,—an elevated subject re^ioimg ha 
& t^fy^epdowed eoDTCnts Called Tekkije or Changsh, elevated style, a fomiliar subject a plain -stile, iWtta 


& t^fy^epdowed eoDvents Called Tekkije or Cbangsh, elevated style, a fomiliar subject a plain srale, Mila 
^4tifl top under a ehiefi who has the title of sheik or serions subject a serious style. A trritsx of gmina jn 
jSjf,^, e. elder. They are generally allowed to marry, not apt to clothe ahigh subieot in low words ,■ hat Mnft 
MtPirftrfdieed to rieep oneor two nights a week in more common to find the expression rwsed above the 


Mtitthrfdiged to rieen oneor two nights a week in more common to find the expression rmsea above IM 
ll^ephveBt of their order. Among some of tbe orders tone of the subject. Desoriptioo addressed to toe 
a put of thrir religious exercises consists in dancing imagination is susceptible of the highest ornamehtt 
itoa taming round with great velocity, while others that sounding words and flgorative expresaiOn, cau 
BnhJeOt toeir bodies to the most cruel tortures, bestow upon it. Writers of geniu*, senstWo that tho 
Iraongh they seem generally to lead very wortlilcsa eye is the best avenue to the heart, represent eveiy* 
fivM and to practise the grossest immoralities, yet | thing as passing in our sight, and from readers or 
hhev are regarded with great awe and veneration by hearers, transl'orm us into spectator*. "The force of 
titopeople. langnage," says Lord Karnes, “ consists in raising 

iV llBSaaNT, de*-ke«f' (8p. disconft), a term formerly complete images, which transport the reader, as by 
lised to express the art of composing in parts. By magic, into the place of the important action, and 
Hnhald. doo. Guido, and otoers, it was employed to eoniert him intoa spectator.beholdingeverythingthat 


used to express the art or composing ii . , 

Hnhald, Coo, Guido, and ofticrs, it was enmloycd to eoniert him intoa spectator.beholdingeverjtmngthst 
^eaify concord and harmony of sounds. Bescautis passes. The narratiVe in on epio poem ought to rival 
os three kmds; -vi*,, ^lain detcant, which is syiiony- a picture in the liveliness and accuracy of its represea- 
moDS with simple counterpoint; Figuraline dewmif, tations: no circumstance must be omitted that tends 
which is leto restrained, and includes the relief of dis- iomuke ncomplptei>ictare,becauaeanimpcrle(sttmage, 
Oorda; and Xkmble detcant, which denotes thst arrange- as well as any other imperfect conception, is cold and 
mentof the parts which wiU allow the treble or any nninteresting.’’ Thcreis no species of composition into 
high part to be converted into the bass, and rim tv-md. which description does not enter in some abape; but 

2 _ __A.* 2 ____a:-._ -f a!..,.*- Um. 


toore, viz.,the soprano, or highest female voice. .. _ 

Dascxitl, de-*«iif' (tat. deseensus; Fr.,discenf, in imagination;’* and in the "selection of circiuastancee 
irilichway thetcmiaususiByspeltmalloldlaw-booba), lies the great art of picturesque description.” They 
the title whereby a man, on the death of his ancestor, ought not to bo vulgar and common, sucii ns are apt to 
'obtoins the inheritance as heir-at-law. The term in- be passed by without remark, but such as may catch 
"hwitanoe is sometimes used in the same sense, although the fancy and draw the attention. All the circum- 
dt properly signiBga that which is, or may be, inherited stances employed onglit to be uniform and of a piece, 
by descent. iDesdent is defined in the interpretation and ought to be such os particularize the olijeetde- 
ehrose of the 3 & 4 WiU. TV, c. 106, as “ the title to in- scribed and mark it stronjdy. This happy talent," 
Iterit lands by reason of consanguinity, as well when says Blair, “ is cluefly owing to a strong imagination, 
iSto heir Shan be an naceator or collateral relation, as which first receives a lively impression of tbe object, 
wKere he shall boa child orotherisaue." Inheritances, and then, by employing a proper selection of circuim* 
lierei^faments, things which may bo taken by descent, stances in icscribing it, transmits that impression in 
itre Various. The crown is the principal of these, the its full fojvio to the imagination of others." 
de^nt of vrhich dlficrs in one essential point from Bxsnar, dez‘-ert (Bat. deseriu$, deserted, solitary), 
thal bfa private inheritance. When a king has no a waste or large tract of barren country. The tenuis 
- abas, mdest danghier takes the whole of the inhe- applied very vaguely, bat is more partiottlarly appro- 
ritaucA in exclusion of the younger sisters. Dignities pnated to sandy and stony plains. According to Dr. 
and brilwitn, such 8^ baronies and other peerages, are Ami Bond, in a memoir commamcated to the Associa- 
deeoeiid^e abeording to the limitations contained in tionof German ffaturalists at Grata, in 1643, desCrty, 
t|[e;patehto bywhich they were created. {Ste Hetu, properly so called, always point out thesiteof alargo 
SfjttMiTajrc».)-*ilef. MngliA Ci/elopitdia^ sect. Arts gulf or inland sea. Thiwe large sheet* of water bare 
«md Seiences, art. Descent. now entirely disappeared, bat they are of a compara- 


scripliou," says Illttir, “is the great test of a poet’s 


inland sea. Thime large sheet* of water have 


«md Seiences, art. Descent. now entirely disappeared, bat they are of a compara- 

DxscBirrtot^ dei-krip'-ikm (Lat. rfMcrfpfio, from tiveiy recent geological epoch. DCserts are distin- 
dtf and 0 t)ri&o, 1 write), inLiterary Composition, is the jmished by difierent names in varions parts of tbeeartU. 


5 term desert is more 


'jlitaaiiig Of objects in a clear and proper light before the The term desert is more p 
xaader i a matter of so great dimoulty, and requiring tracts of Africa and Aral 
.au^high and varied powers, that many critics regard it in Thibet and Tartary, are called sti^pea. lii 8boi& 
'*• a toMbf genins. When we consider the great qnaliii- America, the targe plains, yank with vegetation but 
0*1111011*41181 are necessary to excellence here, it is not unfit for human s«ttlcmeDto, aie called llanos, pampas, 
ito ^ vraadCred at that we find so few writers distin- and silvas, or desert-forest*. ®je wide-ktretebing 
;;riri<8ied for gpreat deecrip powers. “The best plains of Kortli America are called prairies and savao- 
4«*^be]r»,” saysfilair, “ are simple and coaeisB, They nabs. The desert of Sahara is the moet faiaon* ftf tho 
' evt before us snoh features of an object as on tho first properly so-called deserts. Itstretches almost Vvithont 
tSair ateifca and warin the fancy : they give us idea* a break ftom Cape MTun, on the aorthrwest coast of 
a atetuary or a winter could hold of and Africa, eastward to tlte b*hk» of the Iffle- la tome 
woiltvaifiter is one of the steongest and part* of this desert, w at Tegazza, rock-salt-as white 

most dedriyk tom-of real inerit of da!icription.*V assnowextendsinvxuftbedsbMeauiattratuinofroiik. 
Olgeots oafiSt'to'b*! jM^ted to accurately m to form in Bain only falls between July atad October, shd the vtofc 
-xitoadnddtsitidto ana Daeless cirenm- plainsare tenanted by lions,_jBahthers, and eerbtotib 

tosxwes oiigift 'tb'WittojpktosedthccanBe they load the often of a moustrons size, wke oidriidiis attoibuna 


'the Blind dtStidCt M 

- iWatweS-<>Bdht.to^' 


towratfonj lMri if* tdtoomstenoe be tooe^ bow- innameroni flocks, and a fow inmikay*andfbteloi^ 
«y«xliight, it esmtot bedeeeribed tee minutely. In- pickup a scanty sBowtoee of ftod. Here tod toCto, 


fsrior Writers toe vkmtiiiaaUy striving to enliven thedr often at greet disttoees, toe a few smsh fertfle ap^ 
Mbj^ b; toaggerarioh and aj^fttse use of super* colled eases, which serve H tosttee-plato* for toe:a 





^‘Uia»hii» 

* <4*ii*w»v«to ramdon), HI 

Itl* 

“iplW) sbifWMwlKfroiitiMi ifeip w rj©|fj*d^^ wr to® .pttp|KW 
irf «TOidh>£ iba dtaWei He ^ ^ 

oh»**efoA«wti»in period, ©enertioa » pawned % 
UnnrnoDsMnt and batibe suntbiHF Oif Iiu^mni 

ilJoWedteboaWwdBCiiyciptt^^ >»not tooMWed 
fifty, ft ittyolree the foit of »dditionalp*y and 
■ioB.' ebod-oottdaot rodooy s«4 stttpes, *ad rank as 
aoB-conuaiMioned dfSeer. If « eoldier or sailor i« 
'neridy absent without leave for a aliort period, the 
iireadb bf disoipliue oomiuitted does not umount to 
deecrtioUi and & punished by loss of pay for the time 
«h 1* absent, and couilnement to barracks or extra 
drill. Any one who induces a soldier or sailor to desert 
fa ii^le to poual servitude for life. The erinte of de- 
aertion was formerly punished by d cath; and it is only 
since IM that the cuatom has been abandoned ofi 
branding the deserter on the breaaii or shoulder with 
the letter I). 

DESSuftOW, d».e«r^-»)i*«,in Marriage.—Till recently, 
the law of England made no proiiaion for a wile’s 
obtaining redress for will'ul desertion by her husband; 
bttt by SiO St 21 Viet. c. &>, and 21 & 22 Viet. e. 108, 
desertion by either sponse is made a ground of judicial 
eeparatimi, and provision is made for the protection of 
property wcquired liy a wife who has been deserted. 
In Scotland, one of the spouses wilfully deserting the 
Other may llrst be suetl for adiierente, after one year; 
and, after four years from the time of desertion, may 
be divorced by tbo Court of Session, 

IlKSlccATIosr, dmdi-fcii'-sAiin (Lat. de, and sioco, I 
dry), in Chem.—Bodies are generally dried in>two 
ways, ■— by submitting them to beat, more or less 
gentie. or by inclosing them in a receiver, with con¬ 
centrated oil of vitriol or chloride of calcium. The 
latter process is resorted to when heat would cause 
the deconiiKwition of the body acted upon. 

DKSinEUAnrM, destid-e-rai'-ium (bat., wished for), 
denotes something that is wiiUted to tbo oompletness 
of a thing, or to promote the advanoemeut of any 
object. 

DBaioJf, ds-rfue'(Lat. dmywo, I mark out), denotes, 
in a general sense, an intention, scheme, or jilan of 
action, and in the Arts is applied to the idea or plan 
in the mind of the artist which he attempts to embody 
or represent in some visible form to the minds of 
others. Itvery work, of design may bo considered 
either in rcUtion to the art tliat produced it or to the 
end that it je intended to serve. What is done with a 
view to some eifect that is to ftdlow, is said to ho the 
result of design; and from the adaptation of moans to 
ends that we observe in nature, w >3 are led to conclude 
that they are the work of an mtolligent designer. For 
the arguments that are employed to prove the being 
of a God from the evidences of design that arc to be 
aeon in nature, see Fsiey's ^fatural The»lo0; the 
Utriigtumfer Treatuen; and the liumett Prist Mtaasn. 

Pxsiou, in Arch., the name given to a set of geo¬ 
metrical drawings drawn to a oertain sesde, represent¬ 
ing the diflfereiit sides, interior, and extent, of any 
bnilding, in etich uynunner tliat it can be erected by a 
builder in exaiit conformity with tbs original idea or 
eonception of the srahiteot. 'When the building is 
email, these are taken as working drawings, but if it bo 
of great sise and extent, working drawings are made 
from them for the uso of the builder on a larger scale. 
They are intended to show the proportions and outline 
of the required building, and in them the principles of 
perspecti ve, and light and shade, are disregarded en- 
tirely as regards the former, and almost entirely with 
respect to tlie latter. The various parts of an archi- 
tectural design for any^ boildiug are respectively j 
termed “plao,’V“ elwrtion," ’‘section," and “d^ 
talds.” The plan shows the shape of the building and 
the area whioh it is to oeyer; it may be termed with 
propriety a horisontal section of the hnUdiug; it shows 
we position of the walls of the rooms, and their re- 
•pective ttiicknees; the situation of rooms and pas- 
aages with regard to each <dber, and indicates the 
apertures required for dooif, windows, fire-jdaees, 
ataircasee, do. The parts representing solid masonry 
liie eoloored, wlultt the pp<m spaces eredeft plain, and 
639 ' 


iudicatod given drM- 

'fiopr of ahnnamg, from tab oasement npwshde,#ilit 
the oxtorior Of the roof is also represented in thm maate 
aer.: The elevations show the oi^iin* of the 
baeik, and sides of the building, and jlike ndnonss, 
projectieM of diimneye, a^ nE tbo oruatatind* 

atfon that nmy be introdncM; tuehaaididBg-epttrseet 

dressings of lau> doors smd windows, ooenioosr enla.- 
btatUros, balconies, dc. The eeetione efts n^eiMatt> 
atiians of the interior on a vertical plane* enppneed he 
pass through the bnilding from top to hottom, on any 
line indioated on the ground plan. They show the 
thickness of the Boors, the height of roomm the beii^ 
and form of doors and flreplaoes, the promee of eom 
nicos, domes, and skylight«, asvveUas tW^ofthe reini!| . 
the direction of staircases, do. 
large, are representations nf . the bocitobbS tto ye^^; 
ticaJ seotiens of different rooms and 
biuldingon a larger scale than that wbhm w..UMii^to 
the general plan : they are also drhwihgs <^ any em« i 
belliahment that may he introdnot^, sm Are neees* 
aary to make their intended form intcdhgibla'to 
workmen. 

Hsfliowj is an expresdon empfoyed fo the 

Arts to signify the represoatation of mpy form 
combination of objecta, either in simido ontlinhor iit - ; 
colour. It is applied indiscriminately to saytoill((^.^ j 
tliis kind, from the sketch of any simple objjfot'ip* 
elementary form, that may' be represented by a ifo* 
strokes of the pencil, to the ekborato (mmhinatfoue 
required for the intricate pattern of a shawl or sw .- 
olfaer si inilar production of the loom, as well as to toe 
composition of a picture, or group (tf Bgnres, or ths 
form of any work ofart, whefchm useful or. ornaroenibU. 
The most exquirito designs, with referenee to attitude^ 
eteganee of form, and force of oiprossioh, are epwde 
dered to exist i.u the works of the old Greek eculptcrs 
and the beet Italian masters of the inediteval period, ■ 
such as the marble; of the Parthenon, the oartoona of 
liaB'aelle, and the statnes of Michael Angdb; bnt 
there are modern painters who are in 00 way iaforiog 
to the old masters in design and power of eomseptfoni 
in proof of which may be mentioned Mi^ Path's won¬ 
derful painting known as “ Tlie Katlway Station/* . 

Design, Sckooes of.— The governnient eehdote nl 
design that are established in various psita of 'fooi'. 
country, in connectionwith tlie Central Training 
School at South Kensington, whito was origihB%: 
opened at Somerset House in 1837, are intended to 
impart a knowledge of drawing and a testo for thn 
Buc arts to the great bulk of the people, and more pim* 
ticularly to those who are employed as. artisans And 
designers in mauufacturiag estauUsUmeuta of aU. kioidt. 

It was tbo intention of tbo originators of the scheme 
to confine their operations entirely to the latter claaa; 
but it was soon discovered that the publid generally 
wonld not appreciate beauty and aymmefcry of foina 
and proportion, end harmony of eolour, in objects .df: 
every-day nse, before means had been taltettto.teaeh 
the people the general and rudimentary prihelyfos of 
art, and inspire them with a desire for that which Is ; 
pleasing to the eye, whethrw in household fornitarB,. 
paper-hangings, earthenware, or materials for the 
attire of the person, in preference to the ugly, un¬ 
shapely, and staring art-prodnetioBs of the lSth and 
early part of the 19 th cenluiy. It was alto fonnfo 
that however BagUshmen might excel iitthe manufac¬ 
ture of everything in which strength and utility are 
required, th^ were far behind tlie^retieh and oibcf 
contineutal nations in omamentri and decoratjye sTt, r 
and did not apparently nnderstand that stidiility and . 
usefulness oonld bo combiniid with elegance of foriaa t 
and pleasing colouring; and it was a kaewledge hf 
this, and an earnest desire to remedy this palpabto v 
deficiency in English art, tliat led thel^e prinei^oo- 
sort to oonoeive tod tnature the; idea of tho 
Exhibition of 1851, to whioh the totabhsbmtot of tha 
schools of design may ba oonSidiSted, in some degm, 
to have been a steptongwtene. At wU events, toe . 
nrodttctions of Britlsn workmen fo InternatwmsJ 
Jtehihition of 1^ liave shown that the lessoM leaw^ 
in these schools tod the Ethfoition .1861 fotw «W.. ,, 
bcea lost i mid the iatcriow dl’ionr dwelling* 

out artisaiiB Bt® giriDg foria* wad o?iuiB^lit to Wi 
ik:ticlos they produce, suitable to the purree isr 




'Wrhioii Usegr ne intended tlmt ^eopt* aro t>e^< 
nn^Cto see tbst it ia intalo ecMtiuniuH^ wStib reetctt to 
we aesi^ %OT«d witii a ftometned wtterii reto^ 

, gsutf bueekas «r floemttJ s&difbat the ejre ii 
better Mtiefled to rest on a iag of ritopie desiftn and: 
eeloto^ whose cmtUae is fomed of fritoefdi corr^^ 
toito oW owe of tint sqttat -'b«^^ilg form: in blue and 
white,'Or twp shades of broWB^ Otoainented With nnr 
couth baS'PeUef, or toe unmeahine willow 

.pattara, wbieh was toe st^otfped fatoioh,^oth ns 
segsnds . toape and decoration, for jng« of all klnds 
some toito fdrt^^ yeam sinoe. I^be schools of de- 
#^: :iire° iiMto toe Science and Art 

IDspatomead of,^to of Comioil on Kduca* 

:tion,''ahd toe offices of the d^artment, and toe Cen> 
tarsi iJraaOim Stood for the UhiU'd Kingdom, are in 
. Choameli lEtoad, Souto Kensington. To this school 
both to^ and female stndeots, that are duly qualified, 
are adsnitted, and partly maintained at the expense of 
. toe goyeinament While passing throngh toe prescribed 
«our»a, ttf'study. When they are fully competent, 
toey receive cenificates, and are sent as teachers to 
,lbea! stoools in connection with toe central establish- 
jigtoat, Teachers in these local schools receire grants 
Urom gOvetoment, in addition to their income, in pro¬ 
portion to toe anceess of their pupils at the annual 
'' tnspection and examination, when medals and prizes 
‘ Ufa awarded to the most deserriug and efQcicnt. A 
stood of Art may be founded in any locality in con¬ 
nection wito toe central school, provided that suitable 
pfnmises can be obtained, at the public expense, the 
government, in some cases, bearing as much as one- 
lonrth of toe total cost when new buildings are erected 
*for the purpose. It is also requisite that there be five 
public Bchodstor toe poor, in which the mastfir re¬ 
commended by toe department can give instruction, 
or 600 poor childrenin the district, who most be taught, 
if it be desired, free of-expense. Pupil teachers in 
Kationai and British sohoois are also entitled to re¬ 
ceire instruction at a low charge; and an evening class 
must be held three times a week, at which any person 
can receire instruction in drawing for a siun not to 
exceed sixpence weekly. Buceessful students at the 
local schools send their drawings for conipt-titiOn to 
toe centid school, when queen’s prizes and medals are 
Wwarded to those who excel in any particular branch 
of tot. Each schod obtains drawings, works of art, 
or apparatus, to the amount of £10, for every queen’s 
prize or medal obtained by the pupils who have stn- 
died there. Every school of art mar borrow book% 
drawings, and works of art from the museum and 
lilwa)^ at South Kensington; and any mechanic^ or 
wotkiug man's institute can obtain assistance in toe 
purdiase of drawing models and casts for the xiorposes 
oiFittStraotiOn. 

Bssiub, de-rire', is an ail'eetion of the mind excited 
by tbe view or the contemplation of any desirable good 
which iB not in our possession, but which we are ardi- 
oitoua to obtain. There is room for difference of 
opinum aato the number of our desires that are on- 
fpnal; blit tost certain of them are primarily inhertint 
. to our nature, searecly admits of doubt. (See Ethics.) 

HBtoionnns, des-mo'-ds-Bw (dr. tteemoi, a bond, in al¬ 
lusion to the stamens being joined), in Eot., agen. of 
|flantt belonging to thenat. ord. ZegniMiiiom. Some of 
-tor tropical species are remarkable for the periodical 
Igttorenients of their leaflets. In Xf. gi/ntnn, a natiye of 
■ Jkdiai'toe leaf ia trifoliate, the terminal leaflet being 
gnuto laiiwer than toe two lateral ones, Wben exposed 
to topinfluenco of a bright light, the large leaflet be- 
djOnlAs more or less honzontai; but, on the approach 
m erening, it fa^ downwards. The Isdeml leaflets 
top to oonstant ihotion during toe heat Of tho day, 
dto^toctoghy toeir edges towards the large terminal 
Idikflbt, And then getreatjug towards the base of the 
totoBipn iptotote,' -Tbia movement takes ipace first on 
Abe j|toe mid toen pa the Other, so thatthe point of 
'«topi''lMSeh'^4totoibto :’W^ As these'-movements 

ritoenlbio toon toms of toe old semsiphoro tclo- 
the juiist baa been, named the telegrMh-idant. 
Kcr MUeisitouny explaiukticm of the canse. or the ex- 
tmoBdinary morementa of the leafleta has yet been 
l^en, 

fisspoTisK, (tjf. dsspofw, master), in 

Bol.^ ia « torn orgoremment^a wkiOh toe supreme 


power is rested in the hands of one who ^ irre^pogi^ 
bto townentdrotledriqi' othsrs^'The Awnii is reorfirsid 
Atom todiilitoks; «mtoli whom it denottad toatkiind df 
rslationship that suwists between a tomtor AAd'V 
alavM, As a mwvtto had Ptofanited an qiieQutr<dt«d 
power brer ids slaves, gofiraing more by harshnt^ 
than ooncUialory measum, and riewtogtoein odl^ its 
intended to serve his elm ends; so a dospotie finm of 
gOyernmont was regarded as one-whOrO the aorermlh 
bad unlimited power over the lives and fortun^ f^'bto 
subjects. But this idea of a dos^tisni iume'-wmeh 
could never have any existeiiee id Ho goysr^sa 

has ever been so abtolute or despdtie as that Im qetud 
carry out kis wishes With a total disre#sifd to daeiyitma 
else. Kis power actuaUr droends upon his liarinmiliia. 
support of a large body of his supjebts j and »a 3s 
compelled to act so as to carry almg eito him toetr,: 
approval, or, at any rate, not to go in opposition to 
their wishes. The most absolute monarefi that ever 
lived could not openly seize the property of a subject, 
or puthim to death, without assigning some cOlumrable 
grounds for so doing; tor such an act; woul^ undoubt¬ 
edly endanger his crown. The existence of An absolute 

f ovemment, when carrying out oi>preasive measures, 
spends upon its being able to conceal or pervert 
toe real facts of toe case, despotic rulers feel toeir 
dependence upon public opinion much more than those 
whose power is in some measure limited j and it Is this 
that leads them to lay restrictions upon freedom of 
speech and of the press. According to some, adespotism 
may include any number of individuals governing for 
toeir own individual interests, to the eiclusion of those 
of toe whole community. 

Ebstikv, det'-tin-e (Lat. i/egtino, 1 fix or appoint), 
is an appointed or predetermined state or condition; 
the necessary and nnalternble course of events pre- 
detemined by a superior Being. A belief in destiny 
or fate has been held by almost every people in every 
time, and has been nsuaUy incorporated in their reli- 
gions beliefs. Among the ancients it wa-s regarded as 
a power superior both to gods and men, governing oil 
I things irresistibly ; for, according to Seneca, the linler 
[ of ail things, in writing toe book Of destiny, i-ireseribed 
i the limits of his own power. Accordiog to toe Stoics, 
destiny U a certain arrangement of events whidi follow 
each other of absolute necessity, there being no power 
able to interrupt their connexion; and henoe ever 
man ought with patience to submit to his fate^ hic! 
no effort on his part could possibly avert . (See Fxtk.) 
'The doctriuo is also held by many xiersoua in the Chris¬ 
tian church. (See PaxuxsriKATioii, Ekes W'lir,.) 

EnsTBUCTloifiai'S, dei-trui’-ehutt-i^e (from Eat, ite- 
tiruo, I deslroy), in Theol., is a name given to such as 
hold a kind of middle scheme lietweeii universal re¬ 
storation and endless perdition, or who maintii^ that 
the wicked shall neither be for ever mtserable nor 
finally saved; but that, after undergoing an awful sttf- 
fering proiiortioned to their crimes, they shall be 
utterly annihilated. Thia doctrine, tlier liiaiutain, is 
implied in the scriptural word dcatb, which they hold 
denotes a termination of snffering; anA toat e'teruat 
death is simply annihilation. Though dnere is appa¬ 
rently so little reason for this view, yet it has beea 
entertained by some able tbcologians. 

DEsvAnxiiCES!, dtti-t’(Kr«.e-«{'-«e-«, m Bot.,theBri|- 
tlewort fam., a nat. ord. of monocotyledonous plants, 
in too sub-class Petatmdem. They are small, sedge-like 
herbs, with setaceous shcatoiDg leaves. They aAe 
natives of Australia and the Souto-Sea Islands. “ 
DxTAcaMKNT, de4atih-men( iVt. d^aeker, to un. 
fasten), in RTil., the term applied to any body of troops, 
whether large or small, sent from an army, divlsloii, 
brigade, regiment, or company, tor the pe^drmanbo 
of some Special service, I^rge detachments, consist¬ 
ing of cavalry, infantry,; and artillery, almost forming 
a separate array, may be seat from toe mgiii body to 
create a diversion, and attract attsttMOn to some pa^ - 
ticular point; to comW on the siege iff f»| fortre^ 
to protect lines and bases Of Operatic, -to act oo 
those of the enemy 5 to prevent the jaactlEiA of two 
separate detachments of the snmjRyj to capture or 
protect a convoy; or tOgmt on the flanks dr i«ar of «i 
enemy on the Ifold of battle. — 

DArBRassts, de4ef'‘^nH (tAt, dtUi^e, 1 Wrps 
away), is a name girett to saoh medictossM 
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Pete miaation __ 

kod remove viscid humours adhering to aod ohstruot» 
ing the vessels ; also such applieations as cleaiwe foul 
ulcers. 

DETBrninrATiosTj h® Med., 

is applied to the esoessiv© flowing of the blood to any 
part; as a determinstion of blood to the head, &c. 

PsTiaus, dtft'-ta-Bs (Lat. deHaeado), in Law, is the 
iiamo of a writ which lies agmnat one who, having goods 
delivered to keep, refuses to restore them. 

DffitowAMKO rownsB, dtt’-o-mai-Ung pmB'-dtr (Let. 
detono, I thunder; Fr. poKdro, powder), a term applied 
to certain combinations of substances which detonate 
or fulminate V>y alight friction, by heat, or by dectri- 
city. Amongst these may be mentioned the ammo* 
niurets of gmd and silver and the fulminates of silver 
and mercury. In most cases of detonating powders, 
decomposition is the result of detonation ; thus, am- 
moniuret of gold is separated into metnllio gold and 
other products. Iodide of nitrogen, a detonating pow¬ 
der, resolves itself into iodine, which appears as a 
violet vapour, and nitrogen, which assumes a gaseous 
form. A mixture of H parts of nitre, 2 of dry carbonate 
of potash, and 1 of sulphur, forms a detonating pow¬ 
der. If a small quantity of this compound be heated 
on a metallic plate to about 230°, it blackens, fuses, 
and explodes with much violence, in consequence of 
the rapid action of the sulphnr upon the nitre, and the 
sudden evolution of nitrogen and carbonic acid. Beco- 
natiiig powders are much used in the mauufaeturo of 
peroussion-cups. 

Decs xx MaCBiya, rfe'-«s eJu mai'-kin-ii (Lat.,a 
god from the machine), is an expres-sion borrowed from 
the ancient stage, it being usual among the ancient 
GreeAs, when there was any difficulty in bringing the 
plot to a satisfactory conclusion, to have recourse to 
the assistance of a deity, who was let down in a mathiinc 
for that purpose. In the modern drama, when a person 
or incident is arbitrarily introduced in order to bring 
shout the denouement, this is called a dsus eie machUui. 
—^The rich old uncle who comes home unexpectedly 
from the West Indies, and rescues his scapegrace 
nephew from his pecuniary embarrassments, is a deity 
of this stamp. The expression is also by analogy some¬ 
times applied to the mode in which some philosophers 
attempt to account forfocUs which they cannot explain 
by any known law; vii., by tbo iuterveutiun of super¬ 
natural agency. 

DupTBito-CABOBiCAb, da'-tt-ro (i.e, belonging to 
the second canon), a term applii-d by lloman Catholic 1 
writers to what is commonly termed hv Protestants 
the Apocrypha, or the Apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament. They rccoivo their name from their being 
regarded as inspired, but not of the same authority us 
the canonical boots proper. 

BbctbsonomI’, du-ter-ou'-o-mt ( Or. devUrof, second, 
and nemos, law), is the fifth book of the Old Testament 
and the last of what is termed the Pentateuch. This 
book was written by Moses shortly before his death, 
and embraces a period of live or six weeks of the 
fortieth year of tho jounieyinga of the children of 
Israel in the wilderness. Ue speaks with the atlbution 
and solicitude of an old man soon to die, and with a 
freedom, boldness, and vehemence which none could 
have used but one who had done so much for tho 
peojile whom ho addressed, and one who was anxiously 
desirous for its future welfare. Tbs tone of the lair 
fulls here considerably in the background, and the in¬ 
dividuality of the lawgiver and his peculiar relation to 
the people stand out more prominently. He is taken 
up with their inward concerns and futurefate, laying 
tieforo them tho good effects that will follow the ob¬ 
servance of the Ibw, and tho oyil couseqaeiices that 
will infallibly resoit from its neglect. Most of those 
to whom it was more immediately addressed had npt 
seen many of the wonders of God, or had boon too 
young to uiidcrstand them; and hence the sacred his¬ 
torian begins by recapitulating the various mercies 
which God had 'bestowed upon them and their fore- 
fathorafromtboirdepartarcontofECTpl,—the victories 
which, by divine assistance, they had obtained over 
their enemies,—their rebellion, ingratitude, and chas- 
tisemeUta. The moral, cerenibniiu, and judicial laws 
are repeated, with additions and explanations: and 
(he people are urged to obedience in the most affeo- 
tiouate manner, ftom the consideration of the endear- 
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ing pnmtnes made to them by God, whieb be would 
Msnxedly perform jf they did not frustrate bis de- 
signs of mercy by tbeir own wilful obstinacy. That 
no ^person might thereafter plei^ Ignoranoe of the 
divine law, be commanded that it should he read to all 
the people at the end of every seventh year; and nopr 
eluded bis ministerial labours among them by a most 
beautifnl ode, and by giving his benediction to the 
several tribes. In the last chapter, which is commonly 
ascribed to Joshua, we havean aocountof the last days 
of Moses; bow, from tho top of Mount Nebo, be 
surveyed tbe promised Isnd; and then, having died 
in Moab, was buried by God himself, so that no one 
know his tomb. This book contains only one propbeqr 
relative to the Messiah, but a number of very remark- 
I able predictions relative to the future of the Jews.— 
Horne's Introduniion to the Mdlv Seripturee. 

BBUXBBOrAiiuc, du'-te~ro-paih’-ik (Gr, .deuteroe, 
second, and pathoe, suffering), is applied,in Med. to 
an affection induced in a part through sympathy with 
the part originally affected: as, where the stomach is 
disturbed through a wound in the bead. 

Bbutoxidb, du'-tokt-iie (Gr. deuteroe, second, and 
oxide), in Chem., the oxide of a metal dontaioing • 
double dose of oxygen. The word hitmxide is, how¬ 
ever, more generally used. This remark appUes to idl 
compounds commencing with tbe word deuto, 

Ditmztk, de-nt'-ee-a, in Bot.,agen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord. Philadelphaoea. The leaves of some 
species, especially those or B. scoiro, are covered with 
beautiful scales; hence, from their roughness, they lure 
used in Japan for polishing purposes. 

BBVBtorMXNT. (See PHi-siotoox.) 

BktxlobmskxThbort, de-vel'-op‘ment the'-o-ra CEr. 
dSvelopper, to develop; iheorie, theory), a theory ori¬ 
ginally propounded by the author of a work entitled 
“Vesligesof the Hatural History of Creation," pub¬ 
lished in tbe year ISM. In this work tbe author first 
states that animal and vegetable life have progressed 
gradually on the globe. With regard to animal life, 
and arguing from fossil remains, he places the order or 
progression ns follows:—First, an era of inVertebrata 
animals ; second, a period during which fishes were the 
only vertebrate form of being; then a period when 
reptiles were seen in addition, but without birds or 
mammalia; next a time when the last were added, but 
without man; and finally, the present era, in which 
that master species hog existed in supremacy over all. 
'faking creation, then, as a broad course of progressive 
Orgaoiisation, tbe theory of development is thus set 
forth;—All animal and vegetable organisms commence 
with a simple cell, of which it is impossible in any ease 
to tell to wliat form it is destined to advance. A series 
of changes takes place, by the careful examination of 
which it is possible to determine to which class tbe 
future animal or vegetable wiU belong. According to 
tlie theory as enunciated by Von Bar, “ u hetero¬ 
geneous, or special structure, arises out of one more 
homogeneous or general, and this by a gradual change." 
At the same time it is contended that the embryo of 
each grade of being pasge.s through tbe general ciindi- 
tiana of the embryos of the psden beneath it. In an 
cinbiyo of the vertebrate sub-kingdom can be traced 
the change which will determine whotlior it will belong 
to the fish, reptile, bird, or mammal class. In au em¬ 
bryo of the mammal class, the characters of tbo par¬ 
ticular order are next determined; and afterwards 
those of the family, genus, species, sex, and individual 
in sucocasiou. Aa an illustration,—" There is no essen¬ 
tial difference between the vertebral column of the 
early embryo of man and that of an embryo iish; the 
evolution of the nervous centres begins, in both, on the 
same plan: so also does that of the circulating appa¬ 
ratus.’* Comparing the changes through w'hich the 
embryo passes, with the history of the general life of 
the globe, d strong similarity in the plan is to be ob¬ 
served in the individuri life of eveiy one of the forms 
of organized beings which now people it. There has 
I been a succession from invertebrate to vertobrafo; 
from foe fish to foe reptile, from the reptile to the bird 
snd mammal j in foe mammal finally to man. Having 
brought forward examples and proofli from this part of 
foe argument, foe following hypothesis is put forth. 
That a chemioo-eleotrie operation, by which germinal 
vesicles were produodS, was the first phenomenou w 
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__ Peirto* 

organJo orcstion, aitd that the M^d ww an aantooa 
of fhoae through a suocetaion of ht^er gi^ea, end 
a-rahety of ntodifioationtt in aobotdanee with lafraof 
the same ehsolate natnre aa thxtae Which tite A]' 
mighty rolea tjiB pfaftioa].4epMtiBent of nature. 1?be 
tbeorT of derelopment 'was atroneiy and ably oppoaed 
by Me. Hugh Jiuler^ '^ofeaaor S^gwickt 'itr.%toh> 
cock, and others, vtho argued that it was immoral and 
wnti'Cbristian to doubt the generally fceeired theory Of 
creation by law; namely, that every event in nature 
takes place by fixed and not by promcssive law. 
Kotwitbstaading the strong opposition the theory has 
noeivefi, it has gained many supporters. Bioco_ the 
• year 1850, when Mr. Darwin published bis " Origin of 
Speeies l?y Katurol Selection,’’ the subject baa excited 
mncli atctetion. In this work Mr. Darwin brings for¬ 
ward an bypotbesk of the bemmina of new species, 
founded on the modifiability of which animals are seen 
to be capable under breeding. The principal sugges¬ 
tion in the work is, that in the struggle for existence 
among the mnltitudes of animals, any variety which 
was better adapted for thecircamstances than its com¬ 
panions, would live and increase while the others 
declined. He thus traces all animals back to four or 
five primitive types, rejecting the theory of develop¬ 
ment, and relerring all the phenomena to an advance 
or improvement in progress.—Besides the works re¬ 
ferred to, see £xplanaUon», a Snquel to Venicet, J^e.; 

JEditihargh Hevieie, AprU, IdliO, art. Darwin on the 
Drigin of Species. 

DfivicE, de-vise' (Mediffiv. tat. dirwa, a design), the 
name given to any emblem soleeted by aperson, family, 
or body of men, to serve as a mark of distinction. 
The device is often eccompamed by a motto, and is 
aimilar In purpose to the crest, or any charge in a coat 
of anna. It difiered, however, from the family crest 
of the bearer, in having some characteristic in allusion 
to his name, character, or some enterprise in which he 
was implicated or about to engage. The cross, in a 
variety of forma, was the common device of the Cru¬ 
saders; the sprig of broom {vt-anta genista) was the 
device of the Blantagenets; the red and white rose, 
respectively, were the devices of the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster; while the rose and portcullis, and 
rose and crown, were the emblems or the house of 
Tudor. 

Devii,, tlev'-l (Or. diabolos, false accuser ; Hch. 
Satan, adversary), is the name commonly given in the 
Jfew Testament to the arch-fiend, who is represented 
as being in constant opposition to God, and the ruler 
of a host of evil spirits like himself. Originally created 
good, be and bis followers fell into sin, and so became 
wicked and malicious. Ketainiiig many of bis original 
qualities, he became a powerful instrument for evil. 
He was the means of daceiving our first parents, and 
leading tlieni into sin, and thus brought sin and suffer¬ 
ing into this world. There are various other names 
applied to the devil in Soripture. There are some 
persona iu the present day who deny the personality 
of Satan, and regard him oaly as an evil principle, 
finch an opinion can only be held by doing the ntmost 
violence to the language of Scripture. He ia every¬ 
where there spoken of as liaving a real personal exist¬ 
ence, as being in a state of constant activity, possessed 
of power and dominion, and as haring messengers and 
followers. He is held accountable, ia charged with 
guilt, and is to be judged and receive final punish¬ 
ment. How, on any such idea, Christ’s temptation 
in the wilderness can be accounted for, we cannot 
•ee. If we believe in the existence of good spirits 
(and there ia certainly no reason to think that man is 
the highest creature in the scale of litiittg), there is 
ab reason to doubt tbo existence of evil spirits. 
Beripbire speaks af plainly and decidedly regarding 
the exiateneo of the one as of the other. 

JDmnSK, de-vise' {Pr. demer, to imagine or ravontl, 
in law, irthe act whereby a twtator conveys his lands 
by will ihb conveyance of personal property being 
commonly termed a bequest. (dtesWiMi.) 

DavoiriAK SrwaM. (See Otn Bed 8«r»sToir«.) 

Dew, tfeic (Sai:. deaw)» or aqueous 

vapour which ia deposited from the air on those bodies 
which s»e exposed to it. It ii goneraliy observed in 
the form of minute globules on the surfaces of leaves. 
When the cold is extreine^it^akes a tbUd forab aud 


_ Btobates _ 

appears os hoar-ftost. When the atmosphere is at any 
given temperature sad pressure, it holds a proportienata 
quantity of aqueous vapour m suspenuou. If that 
temperature is lowered to a eertaiu point,, called the 
dew-piuul a quantity of aqueous vapour is set lime in 
the form of wi^r or dew, which can sometimes be seen 
falling aa a fine rain or mist. Those substaiioes which 
radiate beat rapidly are cooled soonest) and therefore 
the dew is deposited upon them first. All vefmtable 
fibres are ready radiators of heat; conseqnenriy, the 
amooth leaves of trees, shrubs, and grasses cause the 
dew to bo deposited upon them even upon moderately 
warm evenings. liodiatiou takes place most rapidly 
when there is a clear sky: when there are many clouds 
in the air, heat ia radiated bock by them to the earth, 
which nearly auppliea the amount of heat loot. Thus 
dew is more readily deposited upon clear fine nights 
than when the sky is overcast. The history of the 
knowledge of dew is interesting. Aristotle snp}K>s«d 
that there was a rain formed by the condenaation of 
the water which had been evaporated during tike day, 
by the cold of night. (Meteor, i. 10.) In 1784, how¬ 
ever, the recognized opinion was, that the cold was 
caused by the dew. It was not until the discoveries 
of DesUo concerning radiant heat, in 1781-S, that the 
true theory of dew was established 

Dew-i'oiitt. (See Dew.) 

Dbxtbi.v, iieks'-trin, in Chom., a transparent brittle 
aolid, with a vitreous fracture, formed by submitting 
starch to a heat ol' KltP Fah. Dc.xtrin is a modifical ion 
of starch, possessing the same composition, but dif¬ 
ferent properties. It is, for instance, soluble inoold 
water, a property wliich renders it particularly valuable 
for manufacturing purposes, under the Dame otSriiish 
(wliich see). It has received the name of dextrin 
from causing the rotation of a polarized ray from left 
to right. It mav be always distinguished from starch 
by not giving a blue colour with iodine; and from gum. 
by giving a blue solution with potash and sulphate of 
copper. 

Dbx, dai, is a Turkish title of dignity, now anplied 
only to the ruler of Tripoli, Imt formerly borne also by 
the ruler of Tunis, and, prior to its conquest by tho 
French, by that of Algiers. The word is of doubtful 
origin; but, according to some, it is from tho Turkish 
ddi, a maternal uncle, to denotij tho high esteem iu 
which the rulers of these conulries were held by the 
Forte. 

Dubxtes, di-ii-bs'-teef ;Gr. dia, through, and laiao- 
mai, I pass), iu Med. , is a disease characterized by an 
inordinate How of urine. Medical men recognize two 
distinct kinds of diabetes,—the diabetes insipUiiu, iu 
which there is merely a greatiy-increasedflowof urine: 
and diabetes meUUus, in which the urine ia found to 
contain a largo quantity of sacchai'iue matter. Per¬ 
sons of a debilitated constitution, and in the decline of 
life, are moat subject to this disease. It commonly 
comes on slowly and imperueptihly, without any ap¬ 
parent disorder of tho system, and may exist for a 
considerable time before it attracts any notice. One of 
the most constantsymptums of this disease ia an inordi¬ 
nate dcCTeo of thirst; and yet the quantity of urine 
passed daily is usually mnch'greater than that of the 
liquids drunk. A roracimis appetite is also a usual cha¬ 
racteristic of this disease. At'length the constitution 
manifestly suffers, the body becomes emaciated, tho 
strength and vigour fail, the pulse.ia frequent and 
small, a slight degree of fever prevuils, and tho skin is 
dry and rough. There are also usually aching pains in 
the back aud lotus, and uneasy sensations along tho 
urinary passages. The symptoms graduslly become 
more ana more intense, until at length the patient 
sinks from exhaustion, or is cut off by dropsy, con¬ 
sumption, or some other incurable disease. Of the 
causes or treatment of this disease, unfortunately, 
little is known. It may be produced by intemperate 
habits, or whatever tends to impair the system and 
produce debility. In general, the kidn^ are found 
in a diseased state after death, though in some cases 
no traces of disease could be found u> these or any of 
the other urinary organa. In faot, as yet little is known 
of the true oharaeter^pf this disease. The meosurea 
resorted to in its treatment are rather of a paUiativa 
than a remedial nature; for the general opinion among 
physicians is, that it is uumrable. It ii pottibiei bow* 
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Diadem 
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•r«r, by jadioiotu treatment, to (creatly saitigate tbe 
eymptonie, and to weird off the ieeap for » number of 
yoare. The treetmeot ehoutd be principew dirmrted 
to reetorhig end etrengtheniogthe ton* of the eyetem, 
by •bundsut exerciee in the open eir, end the nse of 
tunics and snob medioinea m tend to soothe th* 
nervous system. The state of the sWn is nartionlsrJy 
to be attended to; and daily aWntion of the whole 
body in warm or cold water i» recommended. The 
Turkish bath, it is believed, might possibly prove useful 
in this ^Border* Flannel Sbould also be worn next 
the skin. Those kinds of food that contain sugar, or 
matter easily oonvertiblo into sugar, are to be as much 
B8 possible avoided. 

IllaDBK, di'-a-des* (<Jr. diadma, a fillet), originally 
a band of silk or woollen, according to some authorities 
invented by Baeehns, to relieve the headache produced 
by intoxioation. It was probably imported into Greek 
cctstume from the East, and afterwards became the 
distingnishing Ornament of royalty, The diadem of 
the Egyptian deities and kings bore the symbol of the 
sacred serpent. Among the Persians it was twined 
about the tiaras of tho kings, and was purple and 
white. In the earliest times the diitdom was very 
narrow j but broad diadems were introduced by the 
Persians, and adopted bv Alexander the Great. The 
early Itoman emperors abstained from tbe use of this 
ornament, to ovoid giving offence to the people by 
ealling up the remembrance of the kings. Constantine, 
the Great was the first who nsod it; and after liis time 
it was ornamented with a single or double row of 
pearls. 

GijrkbSis, di-er'-e-sit (Gr. ddairto, I divide), in 
G ramis the dividing of a diphthong or of a contracted 
syllable into two syfiables, and is usually denoted by 
tWo dots, thus (•■)i over tho lost vowel; as avenged, 
beloved. Sometimes the mark of diojresis is used to 
allow that two vowels coming together do not form a 
di oh thoug; as reiterated. 

!Di.(ONO.svs, di-aff-rio'-nin (Or. diagtfimtio, 1 discern 
or distinguish), is the art of di.scov’ering the nature of 
A disease, and of distinguishing it from other diseases 
of a similar nature. Much depends upon acorreetdia- 
gnosisof disease; and the minute characteristics that 
frequently distinguish one dises.se from another render 
it often a matter of great skill and delicacy. If the 
true nature of a disease be not aseertained, a course 
of treatment may be pursued that may bo followed by 
very serious results. 

litiAnoNAh, di-iig'-o-ntil (Gr. dia, through; gonia, an 
angle), a straight line diMwn from any angle to an 
opposlto one in a rectilineal figure. A straight line 
drawn between two adjacent angles would obviou-sly 
coincide with tho bonnclarv-liue; consequently no 
triangle can have a diagonal. A quadrilateral figure 
bus two diagonals, a pentagon five, a hexagon nine, 
&r. In order to cslculalo tho number oi possible 
diagonals iu a given figure, tho plan is, to take three 
from tUo number of sides, multiply the remainder by 
the number of sides, and take" half tho product. 
Thus,— 


2x5 

In tho ease of a pentagon, ~ —=5, and 


In the casoiof a hoxagim, 


3x0 


■£=9. 


DiaciraSI, di'-SgmIm (fUtt diar/ro,mm<t), n drawing 
delineated for tbia purpose of demonstrating the pro¬ 
perties of any-gewmcin-ical figure; such as a triangle, 
a eircle, a sqnaM; &c. 

Giax. (See Sustdial and Hoboioqt.) 

GialbcV, di'-Mekt (Gr. dialeperthai, to converse), 
a term applied to a language which resembles another 
in its gonmral features, but ditfers from it in details. 
The two most widely-spread families of languages in 
tho world are the Indiah-Gothio and the Semitic. In 
tho former are inolnded tho Bausorit, Zend, Armeman, 
Greek, ibatin, Xiithnanian, Bclavonian, Teutonio, and 
Celtic dialects. In all these, tbe resemblance, although 
often far distant, is able to be traced. The Somino 
embraces tho Hebrew, Syriao, ^rabio, and other dia¬ 
lects not so well known. The mfi'ereuces of speaking 
the same language in the same countrydo not properly 
come uuder the Mod of dialects. In Erauoe any such' 


peenliacity is called paioie, and in England prontt* 
citUUm, 

DiAXBtmcB, di-Meh'.tike (Gr. diafeWiiitas, from 
dialMomai, I disoonrse), is the old name fto I6^e, or tb* 
art of reaswing and disputing justly. According to 
SoOTates, diideotlQB were so ewed firam being on in¬ 
quiry pursued by persons who take oonnsel togethars 
s^arating the sucjects considered according to thm 
kinds. Tnere were several systems eff dialeolica among 
the aimients. The dialectics of Plato are a kind m 
analysis to direct the human mind by dividing, defin¬ 
ing, andbringingthings to the first truth; whieb having 
reached, it applies itself to enlain sensible things, but 
with a view to return to the first truth, where uone it 
can rest. The dialectics of Aristotle comprise the 
doctrine of simple words, delivered in his book of 
Predicaments; the doctrine of propositions, contuned 
in bis book “Be Interpretationeand that of the 
several kinds of syllogism, in liis books of AnaGties, 
Topics, and Elenchuses. The diaieetica of the Stoics 
appear to have been little more than, a system of 
grammatical rules. (Seelioaio.) 

Diaxium, di-ai'‘U~um, in Hot., a gen. of legnminons 
plants. The only remarkable species is D, indicten, 
which yields a fmit called the tamarind plum, the pulp 
of which has an agreeable slightly acidulous taste, 
somewhat resembling that of the common tamarind. 

l)lALl.idE, di'-al-liej (Gr. difference), in 

Hin.,_a foliated ailicio-magneaiau mineral, so called 
from its changeable colour. 

Gj.Al.l.oaiTB, di-nV-lo-jiie, in Min., a carbonate of 
manganese, occurring in crystalline masses of a rose- 
red colour. It is found chiefly in gneiss and porphyjy 
veins, with silver, lead, zinc, and other ores. It u 
found in Saxony and Transylvania. 

Dialooub, di'-al-og (Gr.), is a oonversation bo- 
tween two or more persons, usually upon a particular 
subject, and condneted with more formality than an 
ordinary cOBversatioo. The ancient philosophers were 
fond of conveying their instrnecions in this form, and 
some of their principal works that have come down to 
us are in dialogues. Plato is partieiilariy distinguished 
for the beauty of his dialogues, which, for richness and 
power of imagination, are unrivalled, and have often 
been compared to tho conversations of the gods. Tlie 
dialogues of Cicero, as “ Be Orators,” are agreeable 
and well supported; but the stylo is sometimes prolix 
and heavy, and the. orator too often peeps out in them. 
I Lucian is also distinguished as a writer of dialogues 
full of pleasantry and satire. In modern times w» 
have the learned and elaborate dialogues of Erasmus, 
in Latin; liesides whom, there are, among the Ger¬ 
mans, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Herder, Jacobi, Schelling, 
&c.; Petrarch and MAchiavelli, among the Italians; 
and Pdndlcn, Fontenelle, Malebranche, and Sarrassin, 
among the Preneh. In England we have the “ Birino 
Dialogues ’’ of Henry More; the “ Visions of Heaven 
and Hell," said to ho Bmiyan’s; the “ Philosophical Bia- 
logues" of Berkeley; the dialogues on natural religion 
of Hume; the moral and politiool dialogues of Bishop 
Hurd; Lyttleton's “ Bialogues of the Beadand many 
others. Still more recently have appeared Southey's 
“Colloquies on Society;” Walter Savage.Landor's 
“Imaginary Conversations;" Help’s “Friends in 
Cmineii;" and Professor W'ilson’s “Noetes Amhro- 
sinnu!." To write iu dialogue ia by no means so easy 
A task as is commonly imagined. It requires more 
than merely the introduction of different persons 
syieakingin succession. It ought to be a natural and 
•spirited representation of real conversation, cilnbiting 
the character qpd manners of the several speakers, and 
suiting to; the character of each that peculiarity of 
thought and expression that distin^isnes him tVnm 
others. From a dialogue thus conweted, the re.sder 
reocives a fair and full view of both sides of the argu¬ 
ment, and is at the same tune entertained with polite 
oonversation, and with a display of eouaWent and 
well-BuppoTted charnctors. Such a produotion stands 
high among the worM of tsato, Wio so-called Socratiq 
dialogue is a conversation in the form of question and 
answer, In whioh the questions are so contrived, that 
the person qaestionedmled to come tothe very condu. 
Sion that tho questioner wishes to bring him. “ Thera 
are some questions,” says Home, “ to which dialogue 
writiug is peouliarly adapted, aadwhers it is preferable 
' y 2 
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totlie direct and simple nethpd of ecanpmition, , . . 
Any question of pbilosopiiy wbicb is so obscure end 
onoeimn that human reason Can reach no fixed deter¬ 
mination with regard to it, if it should be treated at 
all, seems to lead us naturally into the style of dialogue 
and epnversation. Beasonable men may be allowed to 
diSTer where no one can reasonably be positire; oppo- 
site aentimentsi eren withont any decision, afford an 
agroMble amusement; snd if the subject be curious 
aM intnesting, the booh carries us in a manner into 
oompsny; ana unites the two greatest and purest 
pleaaurea of human life,—study and society.” He also 
oonsiders it useful in handling points that are so obri- 
ous as not to admit of dispute, and yet so important 
that they cannot he too often incidcsted; the vivacity 
oif eonvmation serving to enforce the precept, and 
give it novetty and beauty, from the various lights in 
which it ie presented by the different personages. 

BlaLlsia, di-iil'-e-sM (dia, through, and luo, I set 
free), in Chem., a method invented by Hr. T. Grolioin 
of separating the cr}'stalluid and ccmoid constituents | 
of solutions, by tahiug advantage of the property pos- \ 
seased by the former of passing through a septum of 
colloid matter. (See Dirrvaios or LTqeins.) It is 
generally effected by means of an instrnment called a 
dicUgeer, which consists of a hoop of ^tta-percba co¬ 
vered with a sheet of parchmentizea paper strained 
tightly, and kept in its place by an india-rubhcr hand. 
Toe solution to be dialvsed is poured into the dia- 
Ivser to the depth of half an inch, and the whole is 
ffoated in a basin of pure water. The crystalloids 
contained in the liquid diffuse themselves through the 
jisrchraent-paper into the water below, but the colloids 
are retained behind the colloidal parchment-paper, 
being impervious to them. A mixture of comniun salt 
and gum placed in the dialyser for thirty or forty hours 

E arts with the whole of its salt, the gum being left 
cliind in pure condition. Other substances besides 
parchment-psper may be used; such as n layer of al¬ 
bumen brushed on writitig-psper and coagulated by 
beat, or a film of animal mucus laid between two 
pieces of linen. Dialysis promises to be of the great¬ 
est use in separating crystalline principles, snoli as 
the alkaloids, from vegetable infusions. It may also 
be applied to the detection of crysialUne poisons, such 
us 01*801110 or strychnine, in animal miitarcs, no mat¬ 
ter how heterogeneous the comviound may he. It also 
throws great light on many obscure points in animal 
physiology. The ready absorption of crystalline mat¬ 
ters by the stomach, which is a membrane covered 
with colloid miieus} and the reparation thus effected of 
the crystalloid and colloid portions of tho food, arc 
instances of dialysis going on iu tlie human frame. 
Another example is the toiigiie, tho mucons siembrune 
«f which readily transmits crvsta'ioicl salt and sugar to 
the nerves of taste; while gum, starch, and other col¬ 
loids, are either rejected altoget her or only feebly ab- 
sorhed. For a full account of Mr. Graham’s experi¬ 
ments on dialysis tliestudeiit is referred to n paper on 
the subject, in the “ Philosopliican'ransactioiis ” for 
1663, part 1., which is one of the most masterly scieu- 
lltlo memoirs ever written. 

DlxiirasKTJSM. (See Macsbtism.) 

Diauetes, dMim'-e-ter (Gr. I’/in, through; wetron, a 
measure), a term generally applied to Him line drawn 
through the centre of n circle, and bounded at either 
end by tbo circumference. VVhenever any point is 
called a centre, any straight line drawn through that 
point ie generally called the diameter. 

DtaicitiB, di'-a-mide, in Ohem.—A diamide is a sub- 
atitution oompouhd of ammonia, in wiiich two equi- 
vulentB of hydrogen in a douMe equivalent of ammonia 
are replaced by one eqvivalcnt of an element or ra¬ 
dicle, 

Diakikb, dli'S-fnin*, iu Chem., a diamide with basic 
propertiea capable of forming salts with acids. 

DLaMOSP,d('-d-»«»td, ill Min.—The word diamond is 
derived from the Greek adamos, uticonquercd, in allu¬ 
sion to its extreme hardness. Chemically speaking, 
diamond ia pure crystallized carbon. As found in 
nainre, diamondsoecur cryatallizedia forms belonging 
to tberegttlar system. The crystals are mostly derived 
from the octabedroh; but the faces are frequently con¬ 
vex, and the edges rounded, In their rough state they 
pyeaest the appeuauce of aeipi-transparent rounded 


pebbles, eovered withe thin brownish opaque crust. 
Fre^ from this coating, they are generidly coleiirless; 
but they are also found tinged with red, orange, yellow, 
brown, and black. The pu re white transparent variety 
are most highly prized, and are called diamonds of the 
first Water. The finest diamonds occur in quartzosa 
alluvial deposits atGolcondaaudBundelmicd, inlndia, 
where tiie finest specimene have been found; also in 
Borneo, in several aistriots in Brazil, in the Ural nioun* 
tains, iu Russia, and in one or two other unimportant 
localities. The origin of the diamoud in nature is at 
present unknown. It is, however, evidently of vege¬ 
table origin. Diamond is thehardest body known, and 
oan only he cut or polished by means of its own powder. 
The powder is mixed with oil, and spread on a revolving 
steel disk, and the diamond, which ie mtached with 
solder to a suitable support, is held against it until a 
facet is formed. It is then unsoldered, fixed in a dif¬ 
ferent position, and asecond facet ground. The most re- 
markablediamoudswithwhichweare acquainted, arethe 
diamond mentioned by Tavernier, as belonging to tlia 
Great Mogul, which is said to have weighed 80() carats 
in the rough state; tho diamond amongst the Russian 
crown jewels, weighing IDS carats; tiie fainous Pitt 
diamoud, which weighs 133 carats. This diamond is, 
from its lustre and colour, considered the ilnest known. 
The Koliiuoor belonging to the queen, weighed 313 
carats, but was badly cut. It was re-cut in 1832 by 
Messrs. Ganard, and now weighs 147 carats; but is 
greatly improved iu brilliancy, although lessened in 
size. 'Diamonds are valued at so much per carat of 
four grains, and increase in price in a given proportion. 
The general rule for finding the value of cut diamonds, 
is to double the weight in carats, and multiply its squani 
by 112. This rule vioes not apply to diamonds weighing 
more than 20 carats. Flaws in diamonds are often cut 
out by cleavage through the natural planes of tbo 
crystal. A distinguished English philosopher made a 
large sum of money by buying flawed diamonds at u 
low price, and cleaving them into smaller gems. The 
principal use to which diamonds are applied, besides 
as articles of ornament, is fur cutting glass. For this 
purpose, the natural curved edge is used. AVriting 
diainoiids arc either sparks with natural or accidental 
points, or diamonds ground to a conical point. Din- 
moud-dust is employed for grinding the faces of other 
gems. Diamonds are inflaimuable when healed red- 
hot, and plunged into an atmosphere of oxygen, burn¬ 
ing with a .steady light, and giving rise to pure carbonic 
acid. They are not, however, perfectly pure, a small 
residue being left behind, containing silica and iron, 
Tiie speollic gravity of diamond is about 3'31. 

Dismosu iti-.ETi.B, a name usually given to FmHwhs 
imperialin, e species of thetribeCurcutioBufir (weevils), 
and order Coleopfera, found abundantly in Brazil, It 
ie polished bhieli in colour, the head, tiiorax, and limbs 
being slightly granulated and covered with melullio 
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green scales, and the wing-cases (ett/ira) studded with 
regular lines of concavities, each depression thickly 
lined with bright green scales, so tiiat the rays of light 
are reflected and beigktened by the contrast of the 
shining black interstices. The genua £nHmui is en¬ 
tirely exotic; but there are small species of the genera 
£oLydr(nm and Pkyllobiu common in Fnglaud, brn»- 
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iiientod with Bimilsr ucales, but not presenting the 
gem-like spots. The elytiat of the diemond-beetie are 
eomot imes made into hesid-dreases, &c.t for ladies; hat 
the most general use of the insect is as an object for 
the tnioroscope. 

Diamord NbOkIiAOII, Thk. a famous piece of jewol- 
lerjr, made by a man named Boehmer, in Paris, about 
the years 1744-!t5. According to Madame Campan, it 
was originally intended for Madame Du Barry, the 
farourito of Louis XV. On the death of the king, in 
174t, Da Barry was ooropelled toleara the court, and 
Doehmer was left with the necklace on his hands. It 
was a wonderfol and costly piece of work, consisting 
of 500 diamonds. Its value was said to be 1,B00,(K)0 
livrcs, or 1280,000 sterling, and it was too expensive 
tor any one to buy it. A woman named De La- 
motte, who waited about the court, having heard 
of these cirounistances, contrived to persuade the 
Cardinal Prince Louis do Bohan, a vain profligate man 
of great wealth, that Queen Marie Antoinette did not 
look upon him with disl'avour. The vain cardinal, 
readily believiag this, was ready to do anything to 
retain the regard of the queen. lie was persuaded by 
De Lamotte that Marie Antoinette was extremely 
anxious to possess the diamond necklace; but not 
having enough money then, she was willing to sign an 
agreement to purchase it, if the cardinal would become 
security. Rohan did oonsect, and signed the agreement, 
which was also apparently signed by the queen. On 
the Ist of February, 1786, the necklace was handed 
over to him, and he took it to Versailles, the place 
where the queen bad undertaken to send for it. All 
this time the eardinal bad never seen the queen, al- 
tliough, by a stratagem of De Lamotte’s, he imitgined 
that be bad met her fur a few moments at midnight 
ill the park of Versailles, and atl the messages, written 
and verbal, hud come through the woman De Lamotte. 
On the day after ho arrived at A’^ersailles, a man dressed 
in the uniform of the court valets came to his apart¬ 
ments, and took away the necklace, saying, as he did so, 
that it was “ in the name of the queen." Almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards, De Lamotte, her husband, and 
the elinni valet, loft Paris. The whole transaction had 
been a deception and n. swindle. The verbal messages 
from the queen were all false, and the written ones 
forgeries Iiy the sham valet, wli« was an adept at imi¬ 
tating handwriting ; and the womau whom the cardinal 
had met in theyiark of Versailles was not the queen, 
but an unfortunate of Paris, named Gay d’Oliva, who 
bud betni hired by De Lamotte for the purpose. The 
plot was discovered by Boehmer, who, when ho found 
tliat be was not paid when the iieriod for the first in- 
stulnipni. arrived, inquired at the court if the queen 
had received the necklace. This aroused suspicion, 
and inquiries being instituted, ilio cardinal and the 
persons associated in the plot were arrested and sent 
to the Bastille. Tue trial lasted nine months, and 
sentoiico was given on the 31st of May, 1786, when all 
were aeqnitled except Iiamotte, who was branded on 
theshoulder with the letterV, larnoUute, thief. When 
the cardinal got out of the Bastille, at ten o'clock at 
night, large mobs hurrahed round him, out of spite to 
ttio court. It was the beginning of the Bevolution. 
Seven years afterwards Marie Antoinette was led to 
execution, and the yelling and cursing mob taunted 
her with tlie scaudiu of nie diamuud necklace a few 
moments before she died. 

DiARTHtiS, di-wn'-Hu* (Qr. an/ins, flower; dio), of 
.lupiter,—the divine flower), in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belunging to the nat. ord. Cargophj/Uaceie. Many of 
the species arc highly valued for the beauty and'the 
fragranoo of their flowers. D. barbatus, the sweet- 
williani, is an old inhabitant of the flower-garden, and 
was much eatoemed in Gerardo’s time “ for its beauty 
to dock up the bosoms of the beautiful, and garlands 
and crowns of pleasure." The flowers grow in fas¬ 
cicles, and are usually of a fine orimsou ooTour. There 
are numerous varieties in cultivation. The species D, 
cutyopkifUut, which grows wild on old walls in the 
south of England, is supposed to be the source of the 
garden caruations, and, by some botanists, of the 
^nks also. The carnation has been cultivated fi-bm 
time immemorial in Burope, and its beunty and ricli 
spicy odour make it a general favourite. It is the 
piiucipul florist’s flower of Germany and Italy, from 
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which countries we derive the choicest varieties, 
raneties of the carnation are arranged in three chteses, 
—flaket, bixarret, aad pieoteet. Flakes have two co- 
louM only, the stripes being large; bisarres fFr., odd 
or irregnlar) are variegated in irregular spots and 
stripes, with no less than three colours; picotees (Fr, 
piquMie, pricked or spotted) have a white ground 
spotted or pounced with red, purple, or other 
Ihe garden tlove$ liave petals of a deep scarlet eolour, 
and are derived, like the varietiM of the eamation, 
from D. earyophfflha. The pink, as a florist’s iSowsr, 
received but little attention until the close of £be last 
century, but many fine varieties have been devMoped 
since then. Being one of the hardiest and least ex> 
pensive of fine flowers, it is much cultivated by opera¬ 
tive mechanics and manufacturers round large towns. 
The varieties most esteemed are those called ;|meainnt’s 
«.ve*, which seem to have sprung from D. plumariut. 
New varieties of the carnation and pink are procured 
from seeds, and thousands of seedlings are annualiy 
blown by florists and amateurs, thou;^ it frequently 
happens that there are not more than two or three 
worth keeping. Established or approved varieties are 
continued by layering and by cuttings, or, as they are 
commonly called, pipinyt. The soil in which they 
thrive best is a rich loom, rather sandy than otherwise. 

Diapason, di-a-pai'~zoa (Gr. (/i*,j;:lIrotigh ; paa, all), 
in Mus., an ancient Greek term for the interval of the 
octave. It is also the name of a kind of rule by which 
certain iustrumeiit-makers determine the measures of 
the various parts of their instruments. Some of tho 
stops in the organ are called by this appellation, be¬ 
cause they extend through the entire instrument. 
Dryden makes use of the term in one of his finest 
metaphors,— 

** From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This uni-. »rsal frame began; 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of It s notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man." 

DtAPEWSiACE»,di-op-en-»e.ni'-»«-« (Gr.dio.throngh; 
pente, five ; in allusiou to their being five-cleft), in Bot., 
a small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous shrubby plants in 
the sub-class Corollifloro!. There are but two gcuera 
and two species, the properties and uses of which arc 
unknown. They are natives of North America and 
northern Europe. 

Diapek, di’-dp-er (Fr.), nkindoftextilefnbrie, either 
of linen or cotton, or a mixture of the two, with a 
figured pattern on the exterior surface, produced by 
a peouliar method of twilling. Diapers are much used 
for table-linen and fine towels. With the exception of 
damask, diapers are the most ornamental kind of twilled 
cloths. There is some controvevsv as to the origin cf 
the term diaper. According to Mr, Planchd, it is de¬ 
rived from d’lpres, Uiat is, "ofYpres," a town in 
Flanders famous for its manafueture of rich stuffs and 
fine linen before the year 1200. Dueange derives the 
word from the Italian diaepro, the jaaper, on account 
of its shifting lights; but the former is the most pro¬ 
bable derivation. 

DiAPKK-wonx, or DiAPnniNO, in Arch., is a mode 
of decorating a snrface by covering it with the constant 
repetition of a small 


flower, leaf, or other or¬ 
nament, either carved or 
painted. If earved, the 
flowers are entirely sunk 
into the work below the 
general surface. They 
ore generally square, and 
placed close to one ano¬ 
ther : but in some cases 
other arrangements are 
used, as iu Canterbury 
cathedral. Diaper deco¬ 
ration was first' intro¬ 
duced in the Early Eng¬ 
lish style, in which it was fometiroesempltwed to cover 
large spaces, as in Westminster Abbey and Chichester 
cathedral. It was also exton-sively used in the Deco¬ 
rated style. Diaper-work was only used as a painted 
ornament in the Peroendioular style, and very few 
specimens of it remaift Some portions of a pattera of 
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_ Piaphanoia Bodies 

Itewtifal Sowing foliage are to he seen in the liSiiy 
chiipel in filouoester ciithe<i*sl.--JBgf. Parker’s Qla»- 
tan of ArekUeetvre, 

DiArHABowe B 0 DIB 8 . (Sooltmm:.) 

PxAPOoaKTXOS, di~i-fo^»t'‘Ua ((^. diapiarto, I 
carry throach), a nii»s mven to Tnedi<nDcs tliut in¬ 
crease the natural eshsdi^cio of the skin. When they 
ate so powerful as to produoe actual perspiration, they 
are oaueeL audoriflea, the difference between the two 
classes Wng-only one of degree, not of kind. They are 
ugeneral oeed to restore the cutaneous discharge when 
it has behn auppresaed through cold, and are heuce 
uaefuL in catarrh, rheuinatistn, or diarrhcen proceed¬ 
ing fccKa cold. Among the more common diaphoretics 
are antimony, ipecacuanha, ammonia, wium, guiacum, 
camphor,, and eontrayerva. A dose of Dover’s powder, 
with wartndfiuksand plenty of blankets in bed, usually 
produces copious perspiration, and is very benedciul 
incolds. 

BxstHBAOu, di'-&-frCm (Gr. dmpkragma, a parti¬ 
tion), in Anat., is the nsme given to that transverse 
muscle which separates the thorax or chest from the 
abdomen or belly. It is usually described as consisting 
of two muscles’. The superior and larger of these 
arises from the ensil'orm cartilage of the sternum, and 
the ends of the lower ribs on each side ; from which 
points the fibres converge, and terminate in a tendon, 
or aponeurosis, termed the eenfritm (endiriomm, or 
central tendon. Thesecond end inferiorinuscle springs 
from the vertebr® of the loins by two productions, or 
crura j that on the right side irom the fow upper 
lumbar vertebrse, that on the left from the three upfwr 
ones. From these points the Wires ascend, sotne of 
them crossing over and decussating to surround the 
eesophageal opieniug; but all of them ultimately uniting 
with the central tendon, and thus making but one 
muscular partition. The diaphragm is convex supe¬ 
riorly and concave inferiorly, and is covered on its 
upper side by the pleura, and on the lower by the peri¬ 
toneum. lii form it is nearly circular, and is fleshy at 
the edges, but becomes tendinous towards the centre. 
It presents three largo openings and several smaller 
ones. The opening of the vena cava is quadrangular 
in form, and is situated iu the tendinous centre. The 
OBSophageal opening is posterior to that of the vena 
cava, and is of an elliptic form. The aortic opening is 
the most posterior, triangular, and between the crura. 
This niuscU' is the principal agent iu respiration; for by 
contracting it enlarges the cavity of the clicst, and 
allows the lungs to receive the air in inspiiration, while 
by being relaxed, the cavity of the chest is again 
diminished, and the air suddenly expelJeiL The con¬ 
tracting and relaxing of this muscle must likewise, it. is 
evident, have a simi) ar efl'ect in increasing and diminish¬ 
ing the siso of tiie abdominal cavity; and hence, by its 
action upon the stomach and intestines, it aids in the 
expulsion of the feces and urine. The diaphragm is 
largely engaged in laughing, sneering, sighing, sobbing, 
and other affections of the respiratory organs. What¬ 
ever occasions stoppage of the action of this muscle 
BpeediJy proves fatal. It is subject to inflainmatioti, 
calleddiqpAra/twiatitis; but as this is rarelv confined 
to the organ itself, but communicated either to the 
pleura or peritonmum, its symptoms and mode of 
treatment correspond with inflammation of those parts. 
(See rtBttiaws and TaoitosiTxs.) 

Diabbrcea, di•ar■^•e‘-S (Or. dia, and i'hoo, I flow), is 
a diaeose characterized by an increased discharge from 
tiie bowris, usually in a very bqnid state, and sometimes 
containing a largo quantity of bile. 'J'his disease may 
1)0 occasioned by anything that stimulates or irritates 
the mucous sorface of any portion of the alimentary 
canaL Besides the various purgative medicines, un- 
dx^sed or indigestible foods or vegetables, acid fruits, 
oily izc putrid substances, frequently cause diarrheea. 
Suppressed perspiration, occasioned by a sudden chill 
or cold flppl&d to the body, or a draught of any cold 
liquid when overheated, may {wodoce it. It is more 
apt tooccur ddringthe sttuimer and autumn months than 
at any other period of the year. The effluvia arisi ug from 
the d^mposition of organic twbatances is a frequent 
cause of it. It somotiines results from the irritation 
caused by wonits, or by some organic disease, and is a 
common symptom of the tnivaxtoed state of consunt]^- 
tioB. Beudes iooscMess of the l^els, this disease is 
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usually accompanied with griping and flatulency,, 
together with on uneasy sensatiou in the lower part of 
the abdomen. There are frequently, also, nausea and. 
vomiting, a bitter taste in the month, a furred and 
yellow tongue, dry and harsh skin, a pale ar aaUow 
oountenanec, and, if not speedily checked, great 
emaciation, Bhyaiciana distinguish Various kinds of 
diaxThtna; as cmpulom, when the feces pass of 
ordinary quality, but immoderately loose and copious ; 
itiiosa, when the bile is more abundant thao natural; 
mueom, when the excrements coiitain a quantity 
of mueuB; ssrasa, in which they arc almost entirely 
liquid and watery; aud liepferia, when the food passea 
through the body in an almost unaltered state. This 
is one of those diseases by means of which nature 
strives to get rid of imparities, and restore the system 
to its normal condition. Hence, when it is not very 
riolent, and when the patient is strong, it is best to 
allow it to run its course, at all events for a time, and 
even to aid it by small doses of laxatives. In any case, 
groat care is to bo taken not to stop it too suddenly, 
bometiniea an emetic is of groat beneflt in removing 
the cause of irritation . When it arises fromobstrueted 
perspiration, a warm bath, or a dose of Dover’s pow¬ 
der, and warm clothing in bed, will usnalJy effect a 
cure. When it is occasioned by a too acid state of the 
seeretioDB, the great remedy is chalk mi x t ore. Opium 
is alTO frequently employed; but it should not be tskeo 
in large quantities without medical advice. The treat- 
mci\t thus iu all cases depends upon the cause from 
which it springs. 

I)lAKY, di'-ii-re (Bat. diariuot, from diee, a day), is 
strictly o daily register or record of occurrences in 
which the writer has had a personal share, or which 
have at least in some way corne under his own ebser- 
valion. The use of diaries has now bec^ome so eommoii 
in this country that the manufacture of them forms an 
important branch of I rade. Tbey are usually prepared 
with a blank space for every day of the year, and vary 
in form and size according to the object they ave nioro 
particularly intended to servo. lt,sually one’ book is in¬ 
tended to contain the events of a year. I’bc tise of diaries 
cannot be too strongly reeornmemled. I'o the tner- 
ebaut alid man of business they form a register of trans¬ 
actions and engagements: to the student and man of 
letters a record of daily readings, thciight, nnd obser¬ 
vation. The publication of such diaries ii.s those of 
Pepys and Evelyn has thrown mneb light upon the 
state of society' at the time when the writers lived. 

Diastask, (Or. dinet'uia, a separating 

of parts), in Chem., a peculiar ferment foiiml in all 
germinating seeds. It is this principle wbich causes 
the starch in malt to be converted first into dextrin 
and then huo sugar. When barley is niHited, liia- 
stase is developed in the grain, wiiieh converts the 
ftareh into sugar, on the application of heat and water 
in the operation of mashiug. 

Diabioik, di'-itt-fule {Gt. dia, and tiMo, I stretch), 
in Pbys., is applied to the dilatation of the heart and 
arteri'es, an^ is opposed to systole, which denotes the 
cont raction of these ymrts. 

DiATItJiSts, di-afh’-e-tit (Gr. diatifkemi, I disposel. 
in Med., is applied to a certain stale of body predis¬ 
posing it to certain diseaac.s. Thus the. scrouih-us, 
gouty, cancerous diathesis, denotes a certain eonstiui- 
tion of body leading, under certain favourable con¬ 
ditions or exciting causes, to these diseases. 

DiatoMaCBjH, di-dt-OTK-oi'-se-s (Gr. dia, across; 
iome, cut), in Hot., the Brittleworta, a lam, of eon- 
fervoid alg®, of very peculiar character, consisting 
of microscopic brittle organisms, found in almost 
all fresh, brackish, or salt water, sometimes form- 
ing a uniform ycllowisb-brown layer at the bottom 
of the water, at others adhering to variotw water- 
plants, dt*aying stems, and stones, or scattered be¬ 
tween the filaments of Canjirvm. TTiot also occur 
among mo.sses and Oeailhttiynai, and on damp ground. 
The individual cells of the Dtefewoee® are called./'rws- 
iules or teHtUei, and are furnished with an external, 
coat of silica. This flinty coat, Of two usuidly i»mme- 
trical portions or valves, is t»omparabln vrith those of 
a bivalve shell, but is iu contact, at its margins, 
with an intermediate piece cAUed the hoop, which 
varies in breadth according to age. The separate 
valves are of various forms i os cirottl:r« oblong, eUip* 
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tieal, linear, BodtUe-shaped, bo*t-ahai)ed, and tiiululate V 
and their broad Burfaces eriiibitvationsniore or lesw 
delieate aculpturinra and nttrkins*, iu the form of 
biBidB, Unes. either ijaiidlcl, radiate, x» oro»«inreao^^ 
other, and dots, or a ceflular appewanee. Tiie Dernii- 
diaotcB ore regarded by Professor Bentley, whose das- 
sifieation we bare adopted in this work, as a section of 
the gab-or(teri>iafoiBoo«<B; bot those writers who bare 
devoted speoial attention to mioroscopio plants msike 
each group a distinct family. The J>e 0 mdiaeea are 
found only in fresh water, oro generally of a green 
colour, and are not eilicioue externally,—in place of 
the flinty ebeatb of the diatom, there is a very trans¬ 
parent coat of ocUiilose. The study of the humble 
forms of vegetable life included in these two interest¬ 
ing families is pursued with great zeal by our leading 
microscopists, and new facts are continually being 
ascertained respecting their reproduction and move¬ 
ments.—Bef. Micofiraphw XHdionarp, by OritHth and 
Henfrey; Pritchard's fiifutoria (now edit.); Carpen¬ 
ter’s Keiielations of the Microneope. 

DtsTOHlc (dr. dia, through, and tonoe, a sound).— 
Of the three soalea employed by the ancient Greeks, 
that which consisted, tike the modern system, of inter¬ 
vals, of major tones and semitones. The diatonic has 
long been considered the most natural of these three 
scales. According to Aristoxenus, it was the first; 
and the other two, viz., the chromatic and cnhaitno- 
nic, were formed from the division of its iutervala. 

DiATonio SCAUK.—^The natural scale, consisting of 
eight sounds and seven intervals; five of these inter- 
v(ds are called ionee, and the remaining two eemifonea, 
which occur between the third and fourth and seventh 
and eighth. The diatonio scale is a gradual encSession 
of sounds by tones and semitones, which may proceed 
either from acute to grave or vies verud, five whole 
tones and two semitones making a complete natural 
octave. 

Dixtbibe, (li'~ri-trihe (Gr.,Bdisputation), is generally 
acontiiiueii discourse or disputation, more particularly 
B bitter and violent attack, either written or spoken, 
on any subject. 

lln]iti.E, dib'-bl (Ang.-Saz.),awoli.known gardening 
implement, made of wood, usually about an inch and 
a half in diameter, used f or making holes for planting 
seed, &c. It is pointed, and provided with a handle, 
by means of which it can be more easily pressed into 
the ground. In some parts of Bngland wheat is planted 
with the dibble ; several dibbles are joined together, 
and the handle is made of such a length as to enable 
the man, as he walks backwards, to make the holes: 
children follow him, and droji two or three grains into 
every hole. A considerable saving of seed is efl’coted 
by sowing with the dibble. Dibbles cun only be used 
in light soils; stiff and clayey soils cannot lie treated 
In this way; the soil grows hard round the hole, bin- 
dcring the shoots from the seed; at the same time it 
holds water, which is also detrimental. 

DicAST.rfi'-idlst (Gr. dikatiet), afunctionaryamongst 
the Bucieut Greeks, who, with bis colleagues, was 
empowert^d constitutionally to try and pass judgment 
npou all oauses and questions that the laws and cus¬ 
toms of his country pronounced capable of judicial 
investigation. The dicasts of the Attic dcmocratio 
period, when they were selected from the people, and 
when they took an oath that they would well and truly 
discharge their duties, closely resembled the English 
jury. The conditions of the eligibility of a dicost at 
Athens were, that ho should be a free eitusen, in the 
enjoyment of bis full franchise, and over thirty years 
of age. Six thousand persons were elected for the 
service every year. _ The mode of election is not very 
clearly slated; but it is evident that they were chosen 
by lot. Before proceeding to his duttcs.'the dieast was 
obliged to swear the official oath. After the oath was 
taken, the courts were assigned to the several sections 
ofdicsats. As soon as the aUotment took place, each 
dieast received a staff, on which was painted the letter 
and colour of the court to which he was appointed. 
Every dicast received a fee for his attendance. 

Dick, dUe (BV. di), the plMal of die. They are 
atnall cubes of ivory or bone, marked with black dots 
on their sides, marked from one to six upwards. Dice 
are plseed in a small tubalor box, shaken with the 
hsind, and then thrown out. When the dice are per- 
647 
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feet in their form as cubes, there is no possibOity of 
knowing what number may be thrown; but amoitgst 
swindling gomblors loaded dice are often need, 
are so oonstructed as to turn up a certain number 
when required. The principal game pleyed-wlth diee 
is hasard. They are also employed in other games 
ehanoe; two diceure used in the gome bf baekgammOB. 
Lotteries, raffiea, and disputes, are also often settled by 
throwing » pair of dice. By the act 9 Geo, IV. o. 18, 
a duty of twenty shillings wag imposed upon everypatr 
of properly-made dice. This act was passed for the 
purpose of sappressing gambling, and since that time 
all dice have been stamped; and any person issuing 
dice without the governmeut stamp is liable to a 
penalty. 

Dicuosp, dV-chord (Gr. dit, double, andc^d), the 
name given to the two-stringed lyre, the invention of 
which is ascribed to Mercury by ApoUodorus, who 
gives ns the following account:—“ Mercury,” says he, 
“ walking on the banks of the Nile, happened to strike 
his foot against the shell of a tortoise, the flesh of which 
had been dried away by the sun, and nothing left of 
itseontents but nerves. He was so pleased with the 
sound it produced, that he thence conocived the idea 
of a lyre, which he afterwards constructed in the form 
of a tortoise, and strong it with the dried sinews of 
animals." ‘ 

Dxck Bhqusst, dik, is a fond left by Mr. James 
Dick, of London, a native of Forres, in Morayshire, 
who amassed a considerable fortune iu the West 
Indies, and at bis death, in 1838, bequeathed the bulk 
of it, amounting to upwards of £100,000, as a fond to 
be applied for the beueflt of the parochial sehoolmaa- 
ters of the counties of Moray, Banff, and Aberdeen. 
This money has been of immense service, not only in 
increasing the comforts of an underpaid class of men, 
but iu raising the standard of educatiou. The teachers, 
before participating in the fond, are subjected to a 
very searching examination; and thiric is also a risitoc 
ap^iinted to in.speot and report periodically upon the 
condition of their schools. The sum which each 
teacher receives is thus made to depend upon his qua- 
lilications and elUoiency in teaching, and at present 
varies from about £20 to £10, the average being about 
£30. The sum annually distributed is about £4,000; 
but a number of teachers do not participate in it, from 
not having passed the necessary examination. 

Diokeu, dtk'-er (Gr. deka, ten), is a word used by old 
authors, siguifyiug ten; as a dicker of skins or hides, 
—ten hides; a dicker of gloves, or ten pairs of 
gloves. 

DicoTStEDORTBS, di-ko-UI-e'-donea (Gr. dU, two; 
kotukdou, a cavity), in Hot., one of the two great 
eliisses into which the phanerogamous or flowering 
plants are divided. It agrees with the Exoijenat of some 
Iiotuniats, and with the Srogetia and dgmnogent of 
Lindlev. (jSe* Botast.) Tlie name DicotyWtmes is 
derive.d from the condition of the embryo prevailing 
throughout the vast majority of plants included in^the 
class; but, as in alt other natural groups, instances 
occur wherein the particular character which has 
suggested the name is absent. In these exceptional 
cases, however, the plants agree with the rest in other 
lirominent characters, os the structure of the stem 
and the plan of the flower. The presence of a pair of 
cotyledons in the embryo must not, therefore, be re¬ 
garded a,s an essential character of the DicoigUidmea, 
though it is presented by most of the plants iu this 
great natural group. 

DtCTAKHPH, dik-tSm'-nui (ftomDicU, a mountain of 
Crete, Whereit grew), in Bot., a gen, of planta belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord. Sufacea, including two species, 
whioh are commonfo cultivated in gardens for the sake 
of their handsome ilowers. Of these, the more remark¬ 
able is D.JkaieineUa, so named in allasion to the simi¬ 
larity winch exists between its leaves and those of 
FVaainus, the ash. This plant is said to contain such 
a quantity of volatile oil, that the air surrounding ik 
becomes inflammable, in hot weather. Its root was 
formerly much used in medicine, being thought to 
possess aromatic, tonic, dinretie, autispasinodic, and 
eramenagogue propeyties; but it is now rarely, if ever, 
employed, * The plant is commonly called the felse 
dittany. . 

Dicsatox, dtk-fos'-fA- (Lat.), the highest magistrate 
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In tha ancient Bomnn republiq. The flrat dictator waa 
aspointed about the year 263 a.V.c.> or 6&1 n.c. As 
too consuls possessed equal nntboiity, and often dif¬ 
fered in their opinionsj jetdousy frequently brought 
disunion into the goTemment. In order to avoid these 
evils, the dictatorship was established. The dictator 
unit^ in himself the power of the two oonsnls, and the 
authority of all the other magistrates, except that of 
the tiibunee, ceased as soon as he was appointed. He 
was attended, both within and withont the city, by 
twentj-four liotora, bearing fasces and axes. At first, 
the diebftor was only taken from the patrician order, 
but in 368 B.a, Marcias Bntilus, a plebeian, was elected. 
The dictatorship could not lawfully beheld longer than 
six months; but SyUn and Julius Caisar were nominated 
perpctnal Rotators, the former in 81 n.c., and the 
latter after his victory at Pharaalus. The title of 
dictator was declined by Augustus, and was never 
assumed by the emperors oi Itome. In Niebnlu^’e 
Eoman History the oflico of dictator is traced back to 
the Latins, from whom, according to the historian, it 
was int^uced into Borne. 

UrCTloifAaT, dik'-»huH-a-r» (modern Lat. dicliona- 
rutm, from dictio, a saying), is a work which professes 
to give information on an entire suWeet, or an entire 
branch of a subject, under words or heads arranged in 
the order of the alphabet. Thus we have dictionaries of 
Art, Science, and Literature; ofLaw; of Medicine; of 
Anatomy and Physiology, &c. In a more limited 
sense a dictionary is a oolleetion of the words in one 
or more languages, arranged in alphabetical order, 
with their significations; as, an Hnghsh dictionary, an 
English and Prenoh dictionary. It is necessary for a 
dictionary that the subjects bo arranged in alphabetioid 
order, that some explanation or interoretation be at¬ 
tached to each term, and that it professes t<j go over 
the whole subject or field of knowledge which it takes 
up. Dictionaries may be divided into tliree classes, ac¬ 
cording as they take up words, facta, or things. Diction¬ 
aries of words are generally such as explain in alpha¬ 
betical order the words composing any language, in the 
samelangaage,or interpret them by the words of some 
other. Bpccial dictionaries contain only the words 
used by single authors or classes of authors, A dic¬ 
tionary usually, also, gives an explanation of phrases; 
for when it is confined to single words, it is properly 
only a vocabulary. The Greek term Lexicon is some¬ 
times used as equivalent to dictionary. The term The- 
snurus (treasury) is also sometimes used. A glossary 
(Lat. glmsarium) is a dictionary of unusual terms. 
The ancient Greeks anclBomans madense of glossaries 
of unusual words and phrases, but bad no dictionaries 
Of language in our sense of the term. In learning a 
foreign language they seem to liave adopted the na¬ 
tural method of conversation. It was not till after the 
invention of printing, when a taste for the classic lan¬ 
guages of antiquity began to prevail, that dictionaries 
of these langnagea came into use. The Latin The¬ 
saurus of Bobert Stephens made its appearance in 
1531; and in 1572 the Greek Thesaurus of Henry 
Stephens was puhlvshed. Among the most carefully- 
compiled dictionaries of modern languages are the 
"Vocabolario dcgli Academici della Crosca," of the 
Italian; and the “ Dictionnaire de TAcad^mie Fran- 
qaise," of the iVenoh. The Spaniards also possess a 
dictionary of considerable merit, entitled “Diccio- 
norio de la Lengna Castellana," liy the Royal Spanish 
Academy. In English, Johnson's dictionary, which 
made its first appearance in 1765, notwithstanding its 
defects, still ranks as u standard work of its class. Dr. 
Bichardson's dietifmary, which first formed part of the 
*'Encycloptedia Metropolitana," but was atlerwards 
putfiisbed separately, is rather critical and philoso- 
phhial than practical, and adopts the principle of 
giving together all the words derived from the same 
root. It is particularly valuable for the numerous 
examples vrhich it gives of the uses of the words. 
A more prsotical and generally useful dictionary 
is that by Dr. N. Webster, of America, which has 
seve^ times been reprinted in this countiy. Based 
upon it la the " Imperial Dictionary," by Dr. John 
Ogfivie, urhieh is a very useful and toJefably complete 
and accurate work. Walker's Critical Pronouncing 
DieWonary ” is chiefly useful salving the correct pro- 
BUBciatiou of the words. ^ really good Enghsh 
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dictionary is a vvant which has not yet been supplied 
The first German diotiona^ of any note was tbat of 
Adelung, in 4 vols., Loipsic, 1774-80. A much more 
valuable work was that of Oampe, *' Dentacbe WSr- 
terbuoh," 5 vols., Brunswick, 1807-11. Immeasurably 
surpassing it is the “Dentsefae Wdrterboch" of the 
brothers Grimm, of which the first volume appeared 
in 1854, and which is still in course of publication. 
For those who wish a list as complete as possible of 
the dictionaries of all languages, wo must refer to 
Vater's Littiratur d«r Onmmaiiten, Lexica vnd Wor. 
trrsammlvngen alltr Sprachm der Erie, 3nd ed., by B. 
Jiilg, Berlin, iS17. The second class of dictionaries— 
those of facts—comprehends dictionaries of History, 
Biography, Geography, Ac. They deal chiefly or ex¬ 
clusively with fusts that exist, or nave existed, or with 
events tbat have happened, or are supposed to have 
happened. They are frequently incorporid^ed or 
combined with the third class, or dictionaries of 
things, which will more properly come to be noticed 
under the head of £»cxciiOr.S!i>iJiS.—Ucf. Engliih 
Cj/clopadia, 

Dtcivxr, dild-tnm (Lat., sometlung said), is properly 
applied to the arbitrament or award of a judge, but ia 
frequently also used to denote a positive assertion. 

DrnACTic, di-dak'-tik (Gr. dida»ko, I teaeli), signiQea 
speaking or writing in a manner adapted to teach or 
explain the nature of things. Hence didactic poetry 
has for its object the communicating of instruction in 
the form of poetry. In one sense, almost every kind 
of poetry may bo said to bo more or less didactic; 
more particularly, however, it is applied to those eases 
in which the chief object of the poem is to communicate 
instruction on a particular subject; as the ‘‘Georgies'’ 
of Virgil, the ‘‘ De Berum Natura" of Lucretius, and 
the ‘‘ Ar.s Foetica" of Horace. Though didaetio 
poetry may sometimes attain an elevated and animated 
character, yet it cannot be denied that the more it 
becomes didactic, the less, of necessity, is it poetical; 
for the invention, freedom, aud elevation of poetry 
must be in a great measure dropped. Didactic poetry 
must have been among the earliest forms of poetic 
composition, and there ia scarcely a nation in which it 
has not taken root; while at the same time there is 
hardly tt subject, however prosaic, that liss not found 
some one to give it a poetic dress. In didactic poems, 
generally, the information or instruction is accom¬ 
panied with reflections, illustrations, Ac. 

Didascai-ia, di-di'a-kai'-le-a (Or., instrnotion, infor¬ 
mation), a term in use among the Greek.s, and also till 
recently among most of the nations of modern 
Europe. It was sometimes applied to the representa¬ 
tion of dramatic pieces, but more particnlarly to ;; 
written addition, in which infonnation is given of the 
authors and contents of the plays, of the time, place, 
and success of the representation, &c. Many old 
authors have written didascalla, containing not merely 
tbei^trical information, but also critical notices of tho 
plays, giving an analysis of the plan and development, 
the beauties and defects of each, 

Dwymicj*, did'-e-nc-tm (Gr. didumo$, twin), in 
Chem., a very rare metal, closely allied to cerium, 
and occurring with it in its ores. It forms one oxide, 
which has the properties of an earth. 

Dis-siNKino, ai-gink'-inif (Fr. de.dio; Sax.siNCUn, 
letican, to sink), the art of preparing a die or stamp by 
vrhich an impression is produced on medals or pieces of 
money, or any pattern or device on buttons and thin 
plates of metal, by means of great pressure. When a 
die is required for a coin or medal, the engraver takea 
a piece of soft steel of suitable dimensions, generally 
three or four inches in length, and about an mob greater 
in diameter than tho coin required. On this he hollows 
out the exact form of the desired impression by cutting 
away the steel l^ degrees, with small, well-tempered, 
case-hardened tools. As soon as this is done, t he steel 
is hardened by being heated red-hot in a crnoible with 
charcoal and oil, or bone-dust (see Cabs-babueh- 
iso), andthen plunged into cold water. When a girest 
number of coins of one sort sre reqiured, the ongiuM 
die is termed the mstrix, and copies are msde from it 
by taking an impressidii from it m soft steel, which is 
in relief, and is called the pnnoheon, end from which, 
when it has been hardened, other dies are pct-duced by 
pressure exactly stonilar to the matrix, ana in iHtoglio, 
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whioh ue owe-hardened in their tom before they are 
fit to trannsait an Impreaaion to any metal uaed for 
money. The metal uaedfor oar coinage, whether gold, 
silver, copper, or bronze, is etamped in a cold and 
solid state; but medals and oasts can also be produced 
by a method called casting e» eliehS, in which the metal 
is used in a soft state, and an impression may be ob¬ 
tained even from dies of wood or plaster. For this 
process an alloy is used, eonsistine of i lead, J tin, and 
i bismuth, which fuses readily at the boiling-point, 212“ 
Fahrenheit. When the metal is still soft, resembling 
paste in consistent^, the die is placed upon it, and the 
impression produced by a smart blow from a mallet. 
The surface of tbe metal seta instantly, from coming 
into contact with that of the cold die, and thus readily 
retains the form that has been given to it. Copies of 
medals may be readily made in this way ; but each 
face will be obtained in a separate piece, and these 
must be joined to give a reprraeutation of the coin in 
a complete form. A quantity of ornamental-work is 
produced in thin meiul for gas-fltlings, cornices, parts 
of cruet-stands, frays. &c., by means of a pair of dies, 
on one of which the pattern is formed in relief and on 
the other in intaglio, tlie metal being placed between 
them, and brought into the desired shape by pressure. 
Dies are also made in metal for formiug articles in 
guttn-perehn and leather, and producing embossed 
figures on the cloth covers of books, as well as on card¬ 
board, paper, &c. 

Diks IkA!, di'-et i'-re (Let., day of wrath), is the 
name cominouly given, from the opening words, to a 
celebrated Latin hymn, describing the final judgment 
of (tie world. It is characterized by remarkable force 
am) lieaiify, combined with great smoothness ol^idiyme, 
and conuncuces:— 

Dies irm, die.s ilia, 

Solvet smnliim in lavilla, 

Teste David cum Sibylla. 

Quuntiis tremor ett futiiriis, 

Qu.iiido Jiidi?! eat venturus, 

Cuncta stride discussurus! 

Tulia mirum spargens sonum 

Per pcpulehra regioiium. 

Coget. omues ante throuuni. 

The authorship of this beautiful hymn has been nsorihed 
to various persons; but it most probably proceeded 
from the pen of Thomas of Cclauo, a Franciscan monk, 
who died about the year 1255. In the Ittli century it 
wa.s admitted into the service of the Church, and made 
n part of the liequiem, or mass for the souht of the 
dead. Several alteridtons were then made in tbe text; 
but that is believed to be the original reading which is 
found engraved on a marble tablet in tbe church of St. 
Francis at Mantua. This hymn has been frequently 
translated into German, and has been done intoFuglisIi 
by Lord Macaulay, Lord Lindsay, and others. 

Diet, di'-et (Ger. rcichtlag, Du. rgktdag, Dan. rig»- 
dag), is derived from the Latin dies, ‘ a day,’ and is 
properly the day of the empire. It is applied to the 
priucipm national assembly of various countries of 
Jiurope. Under the old Gennan emiiire, the emperor 
summoned annually two regular diets, which met usu¬ 
ally at liatishon, besides extraordinary ones on special 
occasions. The emperor and the diet exercised all the 
prerogatives of sovereignty, levying taxes, enacting 
laws, declaring war, and making peace. The diet was 
composed of three chamhers .—1. The chamber of 
Electors; 2. that of the Princes, which was divided 
into two sections,—the spiritual and temporal,—the 
former being subdivided iuto the Swabian aud Ithcnisb 
benches, each of which had one vote, and the latter 
into theWetloravian, Swabian, Franconian, andlVcst- 
phalian benches, each of which had also one vote; 8. 
the chamber of the Imperial Cities, divided into the 
Tihenish and Swabian benches. Each of tbo ohambers 
deliberated senarately; but then the two first met to¬ 
gether, and decided definitively ou any proposition, 
which, when ratified by the emperor, became a decree 
of the empire. Tbe emperor could refuse nis ratifi¬ 
cation, but could not modify •be decisions of the diet. 
The diet of the modern Germanio confederation is a 
meeting of plenipotentiaries, which is permanent, 
and assembles in the free city of Franktort-ou-lhe- 
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Maine. The diet is constifuted in two forms;—I. as 
a general assembly, called Plenum j and 2. as s minor 
council. The Plenum meets only when some organic 
change is to be introduced, or any aifotr relating to tbe 
whole oonfederatioD to be decided. Every member of 
tbe confederation has at least one vote, and several of 
the larger powers, as Austria and Prussia, have four; 
making in all seventy votes. In making or altering 
fondamental laws, unanimity is required; but in other 
oases matters are decided by two-thirds of the number 
of votes. In the ordinary or federative diet, there aro 
only seventeen votes, of which the elevem principal 
states have one each, and the remaining twenty-seven 
only six among them. It brings forward and discnsses 
propositions which are to be presented to the Plenum, 
where they are not debated, but simply decided by 
votes. It also exeentes tbe enaotments of the Plenum, 
and dispatches the current business of the confedera¬ 
tion. It decides by a simple majority, and seven votes 
form a quorum. Austria presides in both diets, and 
has the casting vote in the smaller assembly. The 
deputies have tbe character of plenipotentiaries, aro 
responsible only to their respective governments, and 
roust therefore act according to the instructions of 
their own courts, and not after their own convictions. 
Tbe diet of Hungary is composed of the king (tbe 
emperor of Austria) and the estates, the latter being 
divided into two ohambers,—anmpper aud a lower. 
They consist of the higher clergy, tbe magnates, the 
two courts of appeal, and two representatives from 
each chapter, county, city, and privileged district. 
The diet of Switzerland is composed of the represeiita- 
tives of the cantons, and is hold every two years, 
alternately at Zurich, Berne, and Lucerne. It man¬ 
ages such affairs of the constitution as are not within 
the jurisdiction of any of the separate states. Each 
canton has a vote in the diet. 

Dietaht, Mioitaev akd Navax, dV-et-S-re (from 
Gr. diaitu, manner of living), that which pertains to 
the prescribed rules for feeding umong soldiers end 
sailors. In the British army the dietary is under the 
control of the commissariat department. During the 
Crimean war the necessity of reform in the distribution 
of food and daily neoesEaries became too painfully ap- 
arent. Since that time the whole arrangements have 
ecn put on a new footing. Tbe commissariat is now 
a AVar-otlloe department, under a commissary general- 
iii-chief. The cooking of provisions has also since that 
time become a verv important fc.ature in the English 
military system. It was too palpably shown that 
cookery was but little understood by the British sol¬ 
diers. Government sent out M. Boyer princmaliy 
to give advice in regard to hospital cookery, ana also 
to superintend the general military dietary. A com¬ 
mittee was appointed a few years ago to consider the 
subject of barrack economy, and they recommended 
that every large barrack should have a bakery with two 
ovens, where tuemen could Icum to bake and make their 
own bread. They also advised that arrangements should 
be made by wbicli the men might be enabled to bake their 
on-n meal, instead of eating it always boiled. Gradu¬ 
ally these recommendations ore being acted upon, and 
nearly all large barracks are prorided with new and 
carefully-arranged stoves. The emoking arrangements 
at the new barracks at Aldershot are superior to any 
yet used in the English army. {Soa OoMMtssAEiAt, 
EATioir. ) In naval dietary two circitmslances are 
taken into account in supplying provisions to shins in 
the royal navy;—first, the ration or established allow¬ 
ance of certain articles; and second, the average ex¬ 
perience of the past with regard to others. Under the 
first head all rations are equal, from the first officer to 
the ordinary seaman; under the second head there arc 
wide differences: thus, fresh meat, preserved meat, 
lemon-juice, wine, .kc., are considered as nen-guaran- 
teed by the crew, and can be given or withlield, as 
circumstances may occur. Naval dietary has changed 
from tiine to time in relation to the kind and quality 
of food supplied. The daily ration in 1841 was os fol¬ 
lows;—biscuit lib., salt meat J lb., vegetables t lb., 
sugarlliDZ,, rum i pint. A small quantity of oatmeal 
and vinegar were also allowed every week. The cost 
of the naval dietary in 1814 was about JB18 per man per 
annum. In 1847 tea and sugar «-ere first introduced 
into the sailor's dietgiu lieu of rumj government boa, 
r3 
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hoTrarer, ooter tried to ibtoe the teinperauce eystem 
on the navy. In ]859 the (Uetaty wns ihftde niore 
fibernl hy the Admirnltyj in order to inoreeae the 
•ttractirenesa of the navy; no eountry ia now eo liberal 
in ita naval dietary as JSngland. The dietary in emi' 
p’ant ehipe is regulated by law, every ship being bound 
to possess certain hinds and quantities of provisions, 
Booording to the nuraber of the passengers and the 
length of the voyage. 

iJlKITBlics, di-tiUH'-ika (Gr. diaifaHht), is that de- 
partisent of medical soienoe which relates to the diet 
or ordinary food. {Ste Food.) 

Bibo ^ mok Bboit, dyulr) ai drvofW (Ft., 

God and my right), the motto of tlie royal arms of 
^England, first asBumed by Bichard I., to intimate that 
he held his sovereignty ironi God alone, and not in 
vassalage to auv man. It Beema to have subsequently 
been dropjied, but was afterwards assumed by Edward 
Itl., and was continued (except during the reign of 
BlieBbetb), without interruption, to the time of Wil¬ 
liam 111., who used the moUoJe mainiiandras, though 
theformerwas ttill retained upon the great seal. After 
him. Queen Anne used the motto Samper eadam, which 
had been used hclore by Jilizahctli •, Imt, since the time 
of Queen Anne, iiiVtc et moa droit has continued to be 
the royal motto. 

BiFFEBSiici;, dif’-fer-ena (tat. differra, to carry 
from each otlier), in Log,, is one of the predicablee, 
and denotes that particular quality which distingnisbes 
the subject under contemplation from all others, when 
looked at from the point of view in which we arc re¬ 
garding it. Logically, it is said to express the formal 
or distinguishing part of the essence of a species,—that 
which distinguishes it from every other specie con¬ 
tained under the same genus. The having only three 
sidiM is the ditfcrenco or distinguishing feature which 

X rates trianglcB from squares, polygons, and every 
r species of figure contained under the common 
genus rectilineal. 

Biffbubsces.— In Her., there are marks of differ¬ 
ences of two cla.sse«; the former of which is used to 
distinguish diUerent hranebes of the same family from 
each other and from the chief of Ihe family, when the 
original bearer of the coat is dead; and the latter to 
distinguish tlie coat-armonr of sons from the paternal 
cost., while the father is still alive. Marks of difference, 
properly so called, belonging to the first cla.sa, consist 
of the addition of a chief or border to theoriginal coat: 
the eldest son bearing the paternal coat without any 
addition; the second son, the paternal coat within a 
plain iKirderj the third hearing it wiihin a border 
engrailed; the fourth, with a border iuvected; the 
fifth, within a border wavy, Ho. Sometimes differences 
have been shown by assuming borders of different 
tinctures or metals, or by altering the colours and 
xnetals of the field and chargee of the coat. Bifi'erences 
of the second class, properly called marlts of cadency', 
consist of the addition of a certain figure to the 
paternal coat for each of the sons ; these figures con¬ 
sisting of a label of throe points for the elde.st sun, 
» crescent for the second, a mullet for tho th'i'd, 
O martlet for tho fourth, an annulet fur the fifth, a 
fleur-de-lis for the sixth, a rose for the seventh, a cross 
moline for the eighth, and a double quutrefoU for tho 
Itinth. When the father is dead, the marks of cadency 
should be erased and the border eubstitnted, as men¬ 
tioned above. The princes of the blood royal bear the 
label only on ihe royal arms, and are distinguished by 
bearing various emblems on the points of the label. 
The prince of Wales, however, bears a label argent 
■impty, without any distinctive mark on the points. 

BlBFBBKNTlAli C’aiciildS, dif:/er-eH'-«A<i2 (Lat. dif- 
/«ro,T move apart), a term applied to one of the most 
important branches of the higher matbcniatics. The 
ob^ot of the differential calciuns is to find the ratios 
of the differences of variable insguitades, on the sup¬ 
position thri these differences becofne infinitely small. 
In this study it is necessary to pay particular attention 
to the meaning of the terms infinitely and infinitely 
■mall. All magnitudes in mathematical reasoning are 
considered to be capable of nugmentation and diminn- 
tioa without limit. A quantity, therefore, can bo con¬ 
ceived to be so great as to exceed any finite quantity 
of its Dwji nature, or so small as to be less. In the 
first eaic- it is said to be infinite, and in the latter 
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inflnitelv small. These magnitudes arc of conrso 
imaginary, as iu both cases quantities may be conceived 
either greater or smaller; so that an inliuitely large 
quantity may be considered as nothing, or eero, ana 
an infinitely sm^dl quantity as the same, when com¬ 
pared with one another. In the diil'erential calculus, 
the infinitely email quantities which come under con- 
eideration ace called dWarantiaU. The differential of 
a magnitude, or variable function, as it is oailed, is 
expressed by placing the letter d before the magnitude 
or function. Thus dx signifies the differential of the 
variable magnitude w. Formerly it was tho custom to 
put a dot over tho jlaxion of a quantity, as it was then 
caUed. Thus i represented the fluxion of ®. The use 
of the letter d was introduced by Leibnitz, who, con¬ 
temporary with Sir Isaac Newton, gave much attention 
to the subjeot. Tht'se two philosophers, indepeudentiy 
of one another, studied the science of the diil'erential 
caloulus at the same time; but of late years the 
method of Leibnitz has almost exclusively prevailed, 
to the exclusion of tlie name, notation, and method of 
Newton’s fluxions, in such points as they differ. 

BtFFBACiioir or thb Bats op Light, dif-fraJd-ahua 
(Lat. diffruetum), in Optics, the modification whiuh 
light undergoes in passing very near the edges of any 
opaque body. It was first observed by Grimaldi, who 
noticed that when a ray of light was allowed to enter 
a dark room, the shadows cast from any opaque body 
were larger than if the light possed by it in straight 
lines, and that those shadows have three bands of 
coloured light parallel with them. At first this phe¬ 
nomenon was attributed to the refracting power or the 
atmosphere; but this theory wa.s disproved by Newton, 
who treats of tho subject in the last book of his Optics. 
He endeavoured to explain its occurrence through the 
general properties of light. It is now looked upon as 
identical with many phenomena connected wiili the 
midnlatory theory of light, aud is assigned to tho intcr- 
ferene'o of undulations. 

BiPPrstoDf OF Gases, dif-/a'-zhm (from Lat. dlf~ 
fundo, I pour out hither and thither), in Ch<?in.— If 
two ve.s9els be liUed with two different gases, and con¬ 
nected by a tube, it will be found that, after a certain 
lapse of time, an intimate and equal intorniiiture of 
tliom will take place. If, however, meana be taken to 
measure the velocity with which they mix, it wiii be 
found that the lighter of the two diffuses itneli imieh 
more rapidly into the lieaiier than vice varad. I bis 
velocity of diffusion may be measured in the following 
manner 1 —If a glass tube, closed at one end with a 
porous plug of plastar of Paris, is filled with hydrogeii, 
and plunged mouth downwards, the hydrogen will 
gradually prss through the porous diaphragm into tlie 
air, aud the air will gradually supply its place. But 
ft will be found that the hydrogen difl'oses itself into 
the air much more rapidly than the air into it, caosiug 
the water to rise in the tube, contrary to the action of 
gravity. Mr, Graham and others, by a similar appa¬ 
ratus,have determined the c.vaot rales of lUffusion of 
all gases, which appear to bo in accordaneo with a law 
that the relative uiffUsiveness of gases is unity divided 
by the square root of their density, taking air as the 
standard. The following arc the velocities of difl'usion 
of some of tho more familiar gnaos:— 


Hydrogen .. 3'S^ 

C'arburettod hydrogcu .. l'.'.lt 

Olefiant gas ... ]‘02 

Air .... 1’ 

Cai'bouic acid ... ft’31 

8ul]ihuTous acid . O'lld 


Diffusion of gases is a process that is continually going 
on around us. Wore it not for this pimperty, gases 
deleterious to animal and vegetable life would be con¬ 
stantly ocotmiulatiiig in poisonous masses, instead of 
being silently and harmlessly distributed through the 
atmosphere.—Bef. Gralutiu’is PhUoaophical Magazine, 
1833. 

DiPFtrsiotr OF LiQUins, in Chem.—Liquids of dif¬ 
ferent deuBities, like gases, gradually diffusis into eseh 
other when brought into contact. Thus, if a salt-jar 
be filled with water, and red wiue be gradually and care¬ 
fully conveyed to tho bottoTU of the vessel, it will to 
found that, after the lapse of a few days, the win* sriU 
gradually diffuse itself into tho water and the water 
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into tho wine, nntil the whole is nnlfonnly aaised. By 
meauB of an apparatus of this kiod Mri_6rafasm was 
«oahled to calculate the diflforent vetoeitjes of a laree 
smmbct of substances.' These velocities vary in the 
most remarkable manner, sulphorio acid, for iostanee, 
diffusing into water with twenty.fuur times the 
velocity of albumen. Pursuing these experiments, 
Mr. Graham was at lost able to clossity all soluble sub* 
otances according to their velocities, and in doing so 
he made the marvellous discovery that a diaphragm 
covered with a layer of a solution of low velocity totally 
interrupted the passage of a solution of still lower 
power of diffusion through its mass. Carrying these 
ideas further, ho has classified all soluble substances 
Sudor two hoiwls,— cotloidt, or amorphous substances, 
similar to gelatine, which betakes as the type of the 
class, and cri/stalloida, or sobstanecB taking a cijstal- 
linc form, and having a high diffusive velocity. These 
two classes seem to be divided naturally by other 
obaraoteristicB than velocity of diffusion. All crystal¬ 
loids are more or less rapid, while colloids, such as 
starch, dextrin, albumen, &a., aTBinsi|ud, ana soluble 
with dilBculty. Colloids offer but little resistance to 
the diffusion of ojystalloids through their mass, while 
they are in a manner impervious to substances of their 
own class. On this property Mr. Graham has founded 
his system of dialysis, or the separation of the crystal¬ 
loid and colloid constituents of a liquid by the inter¬ 
vention of a colloid septum. (iSea lliAlTSis.) Ano¬ 
ther curious property of colloids is their power of re¬ 
maining in solution until some disturbing influence 
siKldcnly reduces thorn to what Mr. Graham calls their 
peefom state, Por instance, solution of ulmic acid 
may be preserved perfectly liquid for weeks in a 
eealed tube, but it is sure to become gelatinbua, and 
insoluble ut last. The late discoveries of Mr. Graham i 
in the crystalloid and colloid conditions of matter may 
be reckoned as amongst the most valuable of the day, 
and will iucrease the lustre of an already brilUailt re- 
pntatioii. The following table will give an idea of the 
relative diffusibility of crystalloids and colloids 


Hydrochlorio acid ... 1 
Cidorido of sodium 3' 


Cane sugar . 7' 

Albumen .'t'l' 

Caramel .bd' 


■33 ji' Cry stalloidl. 
. J Colloids. 


{Por a full account of Graham's experiments on diffu¬ 
sion of liquids, see a paper by him in MUosopkiedl 
Tramactiona for 18G3, part I.) 

HiGAUiitA, (Gr. *>, twice, and ffamma, 

the letter gamma), was the name given to an bid letter 
of the Greek alphabet, from its having the form of 
two gammas act one over the other, and resembling 
our P. It appears to have oecnpied the sixth place in 
that alphabet, and to have had the sound of v. Much 
discussion, however, has been carried on regarding the 
nature and pronunciation of this letter, upon which 
we cannot enter, but must refer the curious to Kidd’s 
edition of Dawes’ J/isocWnncd; CrUica, and Ahren’s 
De Grata! Lingua DialaHit. 'The tiso of the digararaa 
was most common in the iKolio dialect; but even from 
this it disappeared at a very early period. 

DiclissT, di'-jeaf (Lat. digeaf.us, put in order), is a 
name often applied to the Pandects of the civil or 
Koinan law. It was compiled from the works of pre¬ 
vious Homan jurists by Tribonian and others, at the 
command of the emperor J ustinian, and was published 
tna.n.ffdS. 

DiSKSTBn, di-je»'.t«r (from Lat, digero, I distribute, 
aissolve), a strong iron or copper vessel, with a steam- 
tight lid, fornisUed with a safety-valve, in which water 
and other fluids con bo heated beyond their boiling- 
points, This form of apparatus was first invented by 
Papin, and is in consequence frequently called Papin's 
digester. 

Dtaiisxtos', di-ies'-Uhnn (lat. digegtio, from dige.ro, 
I carry to difl'erent parts, or di.s3blve), in Physiol,, is 
that process by which the food of animals is converted 
■uto ohyme in the stomach, and prepared for being 
ultimately token into the Idood. The funetiun or pro¬ 
cess of digestion is one of tlje principal of those that 
are directly ooncerned in the maintenance of life; 
and hence its proimr peri'ormance is of the utmost 
amportauco to tho individual; while depending, aa it 
851 


does, upon tho healthy condition of a great munhra of 
organs, it is not to bo wondered at that it is liable to 
disorders, and is productive of an endless varietr of 
diseases under the general term indigestion, Tha 
principalproeeBsesconaeoted with ^gesuon are Bsnslly 
represented as,—(1) Hastioation; (2) insalivation; 
(’j) deglutition; (t) chymiflcation, or the action of 
the stomach; (S) ehylifleation, or the action of the 
intestines; (6) defsecation; and (7) the absorption of 
the chyle. The operation of mastication is a very im¬ 
portant auxiliary to digestion; since tho more the food 
IS broken down and mixed with the saliva the more 
readily and completely will it be acted ufton by the 
stomach. Imperfect mastication is a frequent cause 
of indigestion. During this process the Salivary glands 
yield up their contents, by means of which the dry 
food is moistened and rendered more lit for deglutition. 
The third process is the act by which the food is 
transferred from the mouth to the stomach, {See 
DnnLt'xmoir.) The alimentary matter being pro¬ 
pelled by the contractions of the (Esophagus into tha 
cardiao extremity of the stomaoh, is there acted upon 
and dissolved by the gastric juioe, which is ieoretea by 
glands lying in its inner or mucous coat. This process 
is assisted tjy the muscular eontraetioDS of the stunuich, 
by means of wliioh the mass is kept in motion until it 
is formed into chyme. When it has been eufflcieiitly 
operated upon, it passes through the pyloric opening 
into the duodenum. The piylorus possessfts a pecnlioc 
sensibility, that prevents any mat.tei from passing 
through 'it but such as Las been properly convertett 
into chyme. Becent investigations have shown that 
the changes which the food undergoes in the stomach 
are essentially chemical. (Gee GASiaiC Juice.) Tha 
process of gastric digestion is very slow. It is more 
than an hour before the food suffers any apparent 
change; and tho ordinary time required for the diges¬ 
tion of animal food is from three to four hours. The 
ohyme having passed through the pylorus into the 
duodenum, becomes mixed with the biliary, pancreatic, 
and intestinal secretions. These juices, by their action 
upon the chyme, separate it into two portions,— 
one a milky fluid called chyle, the other the excrementi- 
tious portion. The bile seems to be of use principally 
i.a promoting the digestion of fatty matters, while tha 
panoreatio juice serves maiuly to oonvert starchy mat¬ 
ters into sugar. Of the use of the intestinw juice 
little is known. The chyle attaches itself to those 
irregular circular folds of the mucous meunbrano of 
the small intestines, called tiie valvulie conniTentos, 
where it is absorbed by the iacteals. The large intes¬ 
tines also possess Iacteals; so that, if any portion of 
tho chyle should not have been absorbed in the small 
intestines, it is taken np in the large ones. The fieccs 
pass gradually from tho small to the great intestines, 
until they reach the rectum, where they are retained 
for some time and then discharged. The abso^tion of 
the chyle forms the last act in the process of digestion. 
It is, as we have already seen, taken up by the Iacteals, 
and is by them conveyed to the mesenterio glands, 
wll(^re it IS supposed to undergo some change. IVom 
thence it makes its way to the right side of the aorta, 
iu the lumbar region, where it is finally discharged 
into an elongated pouch, called the receptaeulum chyli. 
From this pouch the thoracic duct conveys the chyle 
upwards to the left aide of the neck, where it is poured 
into the left subclavian vein at its junction with the 
internal jugular, and, being thus mixed with venous 
blood, it is carried to the lungs and there converted 
into new and perfect arterial blood. 

Dioestiok', in Chem., is heating a substance in m 
liquid, in order to extract some principle contained 
in it. It is distinguished from maceration by being 
performed at a high teroperatoro. 

Digestive, di^eet'-iv, in Surg., is a term applied to 
such applications, ointments, poultices, cud the like, 
ns promote, or are believed to promote, healing or sup¬ 
puration, when applied to a wound or ulcer. Ttiouga 
common formerly, the term is now little used. 

Diaatsa, dig'-ging (^Ang.-Sar.), the operation _6r 
moving, or stirriog. 'or breaking up earth with a spade, 

pickaxe, or other sbaip imstruniout. It is mostly per- 
tormed in gardening, but in some situations, wh<wo 
the sixe of the inelosurcs is small, or where the 
power is insufUeiet^ for tho caw working of the 
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eommoa or the aubsoil* plough, oultiTators prefer 
manual labour ^th the spade, Mxperieuce, too, has 
proved that the expense of deep-digeiug, or spade* 
husbaodry, is not materially diffisrent from that of the 
aubsoil plough. In gardenmg, the chief use in digging 
is to mix the soil bv burying the surface and bringing 
what ia below to tlie top. In private gardens digging 
is Often much neglected; but commercial growers, 
who have to make the most of their ground, pay par* 
ticiilar atteatiou to the aul^ect, and the result is seen 
in their superior productions. In ordinary digging, 
the spades used in the market gardens round bbudon 
are ISiJ inches lougand 10 inches broad. Those usad in 
private gardens are smallerJohnson's Farmert' 
Enef/dopttdia, 

Dtant, diJ'-iH (Let. digituit, finger), a finger; a term 
employed in Arith. to denote one of the ten symbols 
or figures, 0, 1, 2, 3, &c. According to the original 
acceptation of the term, the first ten figures ot any 
row Were digits, but now, by common acocptalion, the 
term is employed to denote the first ten figures used in 
reckoning number; thus, SO is a number of two digits. 
By astronomers the term digit is used to signify the 
twelfth part of the diameter of the sun or muon; 
thus, in speaking ot eclipses, they say that it was of 
seven or eight digits. 

Diqitai. Exbbcisbs, eJ-j'-rr-si-ccj (Lat. 

digitus, a finger; Fr. czsrcicc), in Practical Hus., are 
exercises employed for the purpose of rendering the 
fingers independent of each other. As the third finger is 
the weakest, it is very necessary for all who practise the 
pianoforte, &o., to cultivate its vulUioa, and strengthen 
it by exercises adapted for that purpose. 

BsoiiaLia, dij-U-ai'-la (I«t. aigiiuit, a finger), in 
Dot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Hero- 
phularuKta. The most important species is J). pur¬ 
purea, the purple foxglove, one of the handsomest of 
dur indigeoons plants. It is a biennial, blossoming 
during the niontus of June and July, and is found on 
hedge-banks andithc sides of hills, m dry, eravelly, or 
sandy soil. The flowers are somewhat bell-shaped, and 
their remote resemblance to the fingers of a glove sug¬ 
gested the genericnaiue. They are beautifully marked 
on the inside with purple blotches. The foxglove some¬ 
times grows to a great height; one specimen gathered 
near Tintern Abbey, measured 7 ft. bin., the spike of 
fiowers was 4ft. 10 in. in length, end the number of 
flowers thereon 311. A variety commonly met with in 
gardens has white flowers spotted with dinerent shades 
of cream-colour and pearl. The wild foxglove is a most 
important medicinal plant. The leaves only arc oflicinal 
in our pharmacopoeias; but the seeds and roots pos¬ 
sess similar properties. Digitalis is a diurelie, and 
greatly resembles tobacco in many of its properties. 
It is employed to reduce the action of the heart in 
diseases of that organ, in fever, and in inflammations. 
It is prescribed as a diuretio in dropsies of all kinds, 
but is most useful iu those associated with a debilitated 
and generally diseased state of the constitution. It is 
a violent poison, and great care is requisite in pre¬ 
scribing it, as its use, even in small doses, has led to 
fatal results; for it accumulates in the system. The 
active principle of foxglove is termed diiiitaline. 

DtCIZIGBADA, dij'-jU-e-yrai'-da (Lat. diyUue, a 
finger; aradior, I wait), in Cuvier’s zoological system, 
u tribe of carnivorous animals distingnisbed by walking 
upon the toes, the heel being always raised'from the 
ground. Those anitnsU which place the heel or ttio 
sols of the foot on the ground belong to the tribe 
Flaaiigrada. Some of the most carnivorous mammalia 
belong to the digitigreda. The feline and canine fami¬ 
lies, byicnas, civets, Ac., are alt included in it. The 
Weasel fam. (Hasleiid®) appears to form a connecting 
fink between the digitigrada and tbe plantigradn. 

DlCMlTsaT, dig'-ne-ii-re (Lat. diguut, worthy), in 
ccclesiaatjcal matters is one who bolds cathedral or 
other preferment, to which jurisdiction is annexed, 
giving him some pre-eminence over mere priests or 
canons. The dijimitaries in Foglishcatbcdrais are, for 
the most part, the dean, precentor, chancellor, trea¬ 
surer, atiu archdeacon; but in cathedrals of the new 
foundation, the only dignitary is the deon, 

DroiriTT, dig'-ne-te (Lat, digum), denotes nobleness, 
or elevation of mind, consisting in a high sense of 
juatice, trutbj and propriety, with au abhorrence of ail 
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mean and sinful acts. It is also applied to the titles of 
honour and authority among men ; and these, in this 
country, arc usually divided into superior and inferior, 
the former comprebciiding dukes, marquiaes, and the 
like; the latter, baronets, knights, Ac. They were 
originally annexed to the possession of certain estates 
in land, wtid created by a grant of these estates; and 
although they have now become little more than per¬ 
sonal distinctions, they are still elassed under the head 
of real property. Having thus, in theory at least, re¬ 
lation to land, they way be entailed by the crown within 
the statute De Donia. Ko temporal dignity of any 
foreign nation can give a man a higher title than that 
of esquire. Dignity, in Oratory, is one of the three 
parts of elocntiou; consisting iu the right use of tropes 
and figures. 

Diou.vfh, di'-grtif (Qr. dla, twice, and gropho, I 
write), in Grnni., is a union of two vowels of which 
only one is sounded; us iu head, breath. It diff'era 
froin a diphthong, which also consists of two vowels, iu 
the sound produced in the latter case being diiferenS 
from that of either of the vowels taken separately. 

Diobkssiok, di-grea’-ahuu (Lat, digreaaio), denotes 
literally a stepping out of the way Or road; ami hence, 
in literature, a departure or wandering front the main 
subject under consideration. Digressions may some¬ 
times be introduced with great efl'cet; but they ought 
not to be had recourse to without suilleient reason, 
and should never be too frequent nor too long. Fre¬ 
quent digressions are a sure mark of nu unskilful 
speaker or writer. Where a subject is heavy and dry, 
au occasional digression may serve to relievo the at¬ 
tention, and throw additional light ujion it. 

Dikk. (See Dxks.) 

D 11 .AFISXIION, ilil-ap'-e-dai'-aliun (Lat. di, and JapU, 
a stone), in ecclesiastical mutters, is the eiiBering the 
edifices of a benefice to go to decay, and neglecting to 
repair them, and is also applied to the comiuitling, or 
Botfering to bo committed, any wilful waste iipou the 
glebe, woods, or other inheritance of the church. 
Dilapidations are therefore either permissive (arising 
from neglect) or voluntary (occasioued by some williil 
act) . Uy the Injunctions of Edward VI., it is required 
that the proprietors, parsons, vicars, and clerks, having 
churches, chapels, or mansions, shall venriy bestow 
upon the same mansions or clmncels of fneir churohes, 
being in decay, the fljlh part of their benefices 1 ill they 
be fully repaired; and the same being thus repaired, 
they shall always keep and maintain in good estate; 
for’the revenue of the elegy is given not only as a 
provision for the clergyman, but also for his siiitablo 
residence. Dilapidations may be sued fur in the 
spiritual courts; but it is most usual to do so by action 
at common law. The action may bo brought by the 
successor against the predecessor, iftiving; or, ifdead, 
against his executors; and against an nlietiee, if mado 
over to hiiii to defeat the remedy for dilapidations. 

Dilaxatiok, dil-a-iai'-ahun (Lat. dilatatia), is the 
cxpsiision or enlarging of bodies after a slate of cou- 
traction or compression. It difi'ers from cxlcnsion, as 
the latter is properly applied only to lines and sur¬ 
faces, the former to bodies that spread open or enlarge 
in all directions. 

DltATOBTf, dif'-u-fer-ff (Lat. dilafio), denotes literally 
a delaying or putting oU', and ia applied, iu Law, to 
certain pleas which are put iu merely to delay the suit 
by questioning tbe propriety of the proceeding rather 
than by denying tbe injury. 'They are either pleas to 
thejuriailiclioti, showing that by reason Of sottie mut¬ 
ter therein stated, the easels not within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the court; or pleas in ampenaion, showing some 
matter of temporary incapacity to proceed with the 
suit; or pleas in oiateaieat, showing some miitler for 
ahatemeot, or quashing the declaration. These pjeas 
must be verifiea by aflidavit, or evidence produced in 
tbe court to iuduce a belief in Ibcir truth; and in 
general they are not allowable after a plea in bar. 
The ettect of a dilatory plea is tliat, if successful, it 
defeats the particular aciion, leaving the plainiili' at 
liberty to commence another in a belter form, if the 
case should be such as to admit of an amendment of 
that description. In criminal cases, a plea in abate¬ 
ment, or dilatory plea, tS'founded on some matter of fact 
extraneous to the indictaient, tiuding to show that it 
is defective in point of form. 


tmiVEESAL INPOEMATION. 

Dilftmma I Diminutive 


’DmaiatA, dit-em'-ni (Gr. lit*, twioe, and lemma, tat 
•ssnmption,—a twofold a«sutn;rtion), in Lot;., i« a 
■pccieaof arituineot in the form of a oomple* oondi* 
tional syllogiam. It i» defined to be a rednndant 
hypothetic syltpitiem, in which the l^pothetioal pre¬ 
mies consists of au anteoedeni' or oondition dependent 
on the Beveral members of a distributive or dismnetire 
oonseqaent. This argument was called bythe Bomsns 
the SallegitmuM eornutua ; whence onr phrase of 
"placmg one on or between the horns of a oilemina." 
It is used to prove tho absurdity or falsehood of some 
assertion, A dilemma must be so frivmed that one of 
the ttltematives must be admitted; and each alterna- 
tire must exactly apply. It ought also to bo incapable 
cf being retorted. When an affirmative is proved, the 
argument is said to be constructive; when a negative, 
it is called destructive. Of the oonstritctive dilemma 
there are two sorts,—the simple, which concludes 
oategorieally, and the complex, which has a disjunctive 
conclusion. There is only one kind of destructive 
dilemma. Tho Greek dialecticians prided themselves 
on exhibiting dilemmas which they alleged to be iu- 
solubia. Some of _ these examples were constructed 
with great dexterity, and tho discovery of the fallacy 
is by no means easy. One of the most famous of them, 
known as the " sophism of Euathlas," is as follows:— 
Euatblus had received lessons from Protagoras the 
rhetorician, bn condition that tho foe should lie paid 
when tho pupil gained his first cause. Euathlus de¬ 
laying to undertake any cause, Protagoras sues him, 
and argues in this way ; " If I urn snceessful, yon must 
pay me in virtue of the sentence; if nnsuccessful, you 
must pay me in terms of our agreement, as then you 
wilt have gained your ilrst cause.” Tho pupil retorts: 
“If 1 arn successful, I am I'ree by the sentence; if un¬ 
successful, I am free by tho agreement.” 

Dci.nTTiSTB, dil-e-iSn'-te (Ital., pi. dilettanti), is 
an admirer or lover of the fine arts, and is sometimes 
applied, 1^ way of reproach, to one whose knowledge 
is niere affcotaiion or pretence. 

DitisrTAjfTi Society, is a society of noblemen 
and gcutlemcn, formed in London in tbe earlier half 
of lust century, and which has done much to foster 
tho study of antique art in Kngland. In 17(Vt it fitted : 
out on expedition to Greeoe, for the purpose of col¬ 
lecting details and drawings of ancient monuments, the 
result of which was puldished under the title of 
“ Ionian Antiquities,” in 17B9. They have since fitted 
out several other expeditious, and given their results 
to tlie world in the same way. They have also issued 

Specimens of Ancient Sculpture,—Egyptian, Etrus¬ 
can, Orcek, and Roman,” selected from differeot col- 
lecticms in Great Britain, in tS vols., London, 1809-35. 
The last work published bv them is entith>d, “ Portfolio 
of Greek Arclutectnre, or Bra wing-book of Bilettauti,” 
London, 1859. 

Diligence, dil'-e-jens (Lat, dilioenfia, from diligo, 
I love carnestlv), denotes ceueraliy a steady applica- 
tiou of tbe mind or body to business of any kind; also 
care, attention, heedfulness. The law recognises only 
three kinds of diligence,—(1) Common or ordinary 
diligence, which men in general exert with regard to 
their own concerns; (2) extraordinary diligence, or 
that care which very prunent persons take of theirown 
affairs; and (3) low or slight diligence, such as per¬ 
sons of little or no prudence take of their own mat¬ 
ters. In the latv of Scotland diligence is also applied 
to tho warrants issued by tho courts for enforcing the 
uttendsneo of witnesses, or compelling the production 
of writings. It olso denotes that process of law by 
which a creditor attaches the person, lands, or effects 
of his debtor, either on executien or in security for 
his debt. Biiigences are either real or personal,—real 
when mpUcahle to real or heritable rights, and personal 
when tor tho purpose of seonring the person of the 
debtor or his personal e.statc. 

BitiGEiros (Pr.), a heavy Prench travelling-coaCh, 
drawn by four horses. Before the introduction of 
railways, tbe diligonco was much used in all parts of 
Prance. It is divided into three compartments,—the 
coftnil, or iVont, bolding three travellem; the int^eur, 
holding six; and the roioide, entered itom behind, 
holding eight. The driver'siiigh scat in front is called 
Uio hanquofte; and tho rest of the passengers are 
huddled indiscriminately among the Inggaga or under 


the tarpaulin which cavers i^. In general, a diligeheo 
weighs about five tons, and goes at the rate of six milea 
an hour. 

Biu. (See AsKTHtM.) 

piGtiEwiACE.®, dil-Un-e-ai'-u-e (after the botanist 
Bulenius), in Hot., tho DiUenia fam., a nat.iord. Of 
dico^ledonOns plants, in tbe sub-class TlMam0(inrt 
consisting of trees, shrubs, and a few herbs, having the 
following marks of distinction >—Leaves usually mtsor- 
nate, aud, except in rare cases, withoot stipulee v 
sepals and petals, five of each, hypogynotts, the tormor 
persistent in two rows, the latter With an imbricated 
mstivation; carpels more or less distinct; seeds aril- 
late; slhomen fleshy, homogeneons, The order in¬ 
cludes between 20 and 30 genera, and aliout 200 knowA 
species, occurring chiefly in Australia, India, and 
equinoctial Anierica. They have astringent properties, 
and many are used for tanning and as vnlneraries. 
The y onng calyces of some species of the ty meal genns 
DiUenia have an acid taste, and are omployea to flavour 
curries in some parts of India. Many species of this 
genus grow to a large size, and form bard durable 
timber. Those of India are generally remarkable for 
fine evergreen foliage and very beautiful flowers. They 
are sometimes cultivated as stove or greeukonse {dants 
in this country. 

Billesk. (See BnosousniA.) 

Bilvbnts, dU'-u-etite (Lat. diluo, I wash away), in 
Med,, are liquids administered tp increase the fluidity 
of the blood, and render certain of tho accretions and 
excretions less viscid. They likewise promote the 
operation of more active medicines, especially spe- 
rieiits and dinretic.s. Water is the simplest and Ae- 
quenlly the best diluent; or it may be made mors 
agrecaUe by the addition of acid or other substances, 
or ia the form of toast-and-vvatcr. Gruel, infusion of 
tea, mutton and chicken brofih, beef-tea, and sneh-lihe, 
come under this designation. Bilnents are of great 
use in allaying the thirst of patients affected with fever 
or other inflammatory complaints, and are often very 
u.seful in subduing the more violent symptoms of the 
disease, and relieving the system by means of perspira¬ 
tion. The excessive use of'fluids at meals, ho wever, ia 
hurtful to digestion. 

Binwitru, di~lu'-te-um (Lat. dts, asunder; luere, to 
wash), in Gcol., a terra applied to accumalatious of 
gravel, sand, or stones, which arc referred (o tbe eadra- 
ordinary action ofwater, the term alluvium implying the 
ordinary operations of water. At one time geologists 
merely used tho word diluviuni to distinguish accumu¬ 
lations supposed to have been formed during tbe 
Koaebian deluge ; but wo now employ it as a common 
name for all masses which have apiiarently been pro¬ 
duced by powerful aqueous agency. 

1 Bimejvsios, dtw'-en-sAuN (Lat. dimeneio), in Geom,, 

. signifies the extent of anything. Aline, whetberstraight 
or curved, has only one dimension,—length; a surface 
^bas two diroensioiis,—length and breadth; while a 
solid has three,—length, breadth, and thickness. AU 
forms of extension can bo determined by these throe 
dimensions. In Alg., the term dimension is applied to 
the number of true factors to a term, and is used very 
much in the same sense as degree ; thus, a’, rg, ere 
of two dimensions; x*, x*y, agg, Ac., are of three 
dimensions. An equation is generally said to be of as 
many dimensions as there are units in the index of the 
lii;^est power of the unknown quantity. 

Bimimisued, dim-iH'-iahd (from Lat. di, and mintio, 1 
make less).—In Mus., when an interval, by the applica¬ 
tion of a sharp or natural to the lower tone, or ofaflat 
or natural to the upper, becomes contracted within its 
natural space or compass, it is said to be diminiiiht d: 
thus, by raising a minor seventh a minor semitone 
higher, a diminished seventh is produced. 

Biunvrxioiv, dim‘in-u'-»kn» (Lat. diwie«<»«)-—This 
term in Mua. implies the imitation of, or reply to, any 
given subject in notes of half the length or value of 
those of the subject itself. For instance, a theme ex¬ 
pressed in minrnu end crotchets, and taken up in 
crotchets and quavers, would be said to be answered 
in diminution. ... r 

BiMiNrTivx, dim-in'.u-tiv (Lat. diwinaftcttia, ftOm 
diminuo, I lessen), in Gram., is applied to a word whose 
signification is iessened or diminished by some chan^ 
eflected i^on its form. Though diminutives are ehiefly 
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confined to •ubstaotirMi^ret m oocMioaally find tbem 
tt'iaon^ adjeotiTeB, pronouna, and e-sen ■verbs. The 
diminutive does not uiwaya express liUleness or smsll- 
jiess, but sometimes, also, teudernesi, effectdon, con¬ 
tempt, &e. They are usuidly formed by the addition 
of a sylluble at the end of a word. There is, perhaps, 
so laugaag:o vrithOnt diminutives; certainly, they are 
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the friendly and familiar intercourse of the common 
pwple. The Xtalian iangnaee, particularly the Tuscan 
dialect, Is especially rich in diiuinatiyes. The Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, and German languages likewiso 
abonnd with them. The old Scotch dialect is very rich 
indimihutivea, and there we sometimes find, as m the 
Italian, doable diminntircs; as, Amie, alitue horse; 
Aomlne, a very little horse. 

BniissosY Leitkm, dim'-{s’»ur-re, in the early 
Christian Chnrch were, at first, letters granted to 
Christians on their removal from one place*to uuotber; 
imt, afterwards, the name came to be more strictly ap¬ 
plied to letters granted to the clergy when they "were 
*0 remove from their own diooesc and settle in another, 
testif 3 nng that they bad the bishop’s leave to depart. 
•* Xo clergyman, of whatever degree,” says the council 
of TruUo, "sball be entertained in another church 
withont the diraissory letters of bis own bishop." In 
the Chnrch of England, dimissoiy letters are such as 
are given by a bishop to a candidate for holy orders, 
having a title in his diocese, directed to some other 
bishop, and giving leave for the bearer to be ordained 
by him. Persons inferior to bishops cannot, in ordinary 
cases, grant these letters. 

Dimity, dm'-c~ie (Da. diemii), a stont cotton cloth 
of a tliick texture, generally striped, or otherwise orna¬ 
mented in the loom. It is mostly white; but variogated 
dimities are frequently made, the pattern and the. 
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examined by comparative anatomists, and the descrip¬ 
tion of the natives ooincidm with the mferenoes drawn. 
The dinornis must have been oonsiderably larger than 
any bird now existing; some of the bones found are 
twice as large as those of the ostrich. The body must 
have been very balky, and somewhat similar to that of 
the extinct dodo. The Dlnornit otganfeus must have 
been nearly eleven feet high. The bones of the legs are 
massive, and remarkably solid in structure. The num» 
ber of bones of the dinornis that have been found is 
very great. Several species have been recognized, and 
some skeletons have been nearly completely restored. 
The first bone examiued by a naturalist was a leg- 
bone, and the naturalist was Professor Owen. Prom 
that bone alone he placed the dinornis in its conrect 
place in the system or nature. 

DinosjLl'BiA, di-no-iaw'-re.d (Qr. itinot, wonderful or 
terrible; muroa, a iizard), a term applied to distinguish 
an order of extinct lizards found as fossils in the lias, 
oolite, and wealden foriualious. There, are, however, 
no traces of them in the lower cretaceous strata. The 
dinosauria were enormous reptiles of the lizard class, 
which approached nearer to themammal typo than any 
other of their order. Pour powerful limbs supported 
their bodies, and the ssernm was composed of five 
vertebrm amalgatuatcd. The Mcgalosaurus, the lgna- 
iiodon, and the Dyheosanrus arc the principal gon. of 
the order. 

DufOTliYBicsi, di-no-iM-r*~um (Gr. deinoi, wonder- 
ful or terrible; therim, a wild boast], an extinct 






is raised on one aide and lowered on the other, so that 
the two sides present reversed patterns. Dimity is 
chiefly used for articles of female dress, and for bed- 
furniture or window-curtains. 

DtuoBrBTSii, di-mor>-fitm (Qr. dis, twice; tnorpbe, 
form), in Cbcm., the property possessed by certain 
bodies of assuming crystalUne forms which cannot be 
derived from each other. Instances of this occur in 
the ease of sulphur, which crystallizes as oblique 
prisma and as octahedra, according as it is cryataUized 
by heat or from the solution in bisulphide of carbon. 

Diitbo, diug'-ao (Cania JXvgo), the native dog of 
Australia, regarded by some natnralists ns a distinct 
species, but more generally as the descendant of a race 
once domesticated, and returned to its wild state. It 
is found in Australia both in a wild and tamed state; 
the tame dingo being about the size of our familiar 
sheep-dog, and the wild one somewhat larger. The 
latter has a large head, with a fuUer muzzle than the 
sheep-dog; ears short and erect; tail bushy; colour] 
tawny. It does not bark, and is very destructive to' 
the sheep of the oulonists ; not so much on account of 
the amount of meat required for the satisfaction of its 
hunger, at from its savage habit of continuing to 
strangle as many sheep as i ts strength will allow before 
st squats down to pick a bit of one, 

DiiroBivis, dt-nor'-nts (Gr. deinoa, wonderful or 
terrible; aruia, abird), agon, of large birds of the tribe 
Sreviptunaa. Xo species of the dinornis now exists, 
iiWt many bones belonging to birds of this class have 
been £oand in Xew Zealand, not only in the most 
recent deposits, but in the sand by the sea-shore, in 
cayes, in swamps, in the soil of forests and in river¬ 
beds^ Amongthenatives there are many traditional re- 
patta about uese birds, which were called moa. Other 
large birds, sudi as the palrateryx and the aptornis, 
are also spoken of by them. It would appear that the 
dinotsia became extinct at the end of Uie 17th or the 
beginning of thelSth eentnry. According to the tra- 
dirions of the natives, these birds must have had 
briUianUy-eolonred plumage, and their flesh was a 
delicate tood. For these two reasons they were objects 
trfpursnit. They are described also as being fat and 
stupid, unable to fly, and living in the inonntains or in 
the depths of ftirests, feeding entirely On vegetable 
food. The bones of the dinori|iB hare been closely 
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animal, whose cranial bones are found in the mioeene 
formations ofGerniany, France, &c. Dik.^the elephant, 

foral'lto 

IHisition in the ! yst(m of nature is not accurately de. 
termined. Cuvier i.nd Jlamp have referred it to the 
same class with the tapir. 

Dioobsb, di'-o-aei$ (Gr, dioikeaia, administoation), 
was originally applied, under Constantine the Gnat, 
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_ Piodoa. _ 

to those larger civil divieioos of tlie emoirej each of 
which was under a prefect, and comprisen several pro¬ 
vinces, which were under rector*. Thegovorntnentof 
the Church was adapted to tbia division, and each di(>* 
oese was under the spiritual superintendenM of an. 
archbishop, the term parish being applied tothecharge 
of a bishop. Now the term diocese is ewrfvalent to 
bishopric, and denotes the district over wnioh the an* 
tbority of a bishop extends. {See Bisnornic.) 

Dionoir, df-o-don (Gr. die, tadce; odous, tooth), a: 
Linneean gen, of Ashes, now giving its name to a fsm.— 
I>iodontidai. These Ashes are about two feet in length, 
of a nearly spberical form, and possess the power of 
inAating or contracting themselves at pteasnre. When 
their stomaohs arc thus distended with air, there are 
displayed over the eutirc surface numerous spines, as 
though to protect its now somewhat unwieldy body 
from attack. It is, doubtless, this latter circumstance 
that has procured for the Qsb the titles of sea*poroupine 
and glol>e>Ash. When inAated, the glohe-Ash is in* 
espalilc of swimming, but Aoats with the stream. They 
are found in warm seas. The snn-Ash is of this family. 

. Uf OVXk, di-o-vix'-a, (from Dioni, one of the names of 
Venus), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. 
ord. Vroeerareo!. The only epecie.s known is D. mueei- 
pula, a native of North America. This plant affords a 
remarkalile instance of vegetable irritability. The leaf 
is two-lobed, and each iolie is famished on its upper 
Burface with three stiff hairs, which, on being touched 
by an iusect or auy other object, cause the two halves 
to collapse and inclose the object. This plant, which 
is commonly known as Venus’s Ay*trap, is sometimes 
cultivated in our stoves. 

Diorsis, di-op'-sis, a gen. of dintm-ons insects, remark¬ 
able for the length of the podielea on which tbe eyes are 
situated. On tliis account it is litawise termed the 
telescope-Ay. All the species ore found in warm parts 
of the old world, 

IhorTMOS, di-ep'-trik* (Or. diopfriio*).—That por-; 
tion of geometrical optics which treats of the passage 
of rays of light from one medium to another of a dif¬ 
ferent kind. {Sae llursAOTioir, Optics.) 

BlosAUa, di-e-TfiiB'-ii (Gr. dia, through; orao, I 
see), a method of painting and scenic exhibition in¬ 
vented by two French artists, Daguerre and Bouton. 
It does not possess all the advantages of a panorama, 
but produces a far greater degree of opticid delusion. 
The peculiar cA’ects of the diorama arise more particu¬ 
larly from the contrivances employed in exhibiting the 
painting. In the Arst place the picture is viewed 
through a proscenium; the room iu which the specta¬ 
tors are is almost in darkness; .and the light, which is 
admitted through coloured glass, falls upon the picture 
alone. It is principally mm to illustrate architectural 
and interior views. By means of slides and shutters 
the light can be increWd or diminished at will, and 
hence veiw pleasant effects can bo represented; such 
os tbe ordinary change from daylight to cunshme, and 
from sunshine to cloudy weather or twilight. The 
diorama was Arst exhihited in I'sris in lSi!2, andin< 
London in lASA. It was at Arst very popular, a large 
building being erected for its exlubition in Begent's 
Park. At Arst snccessful, it soon became unympalar, 
and the budding is now used as a Baptist chapel. 

Dioscobsa, duo»-kor’~e~S, in Bot., the typical gen. 
of the nat. ord. Dioneoreaeew. Various species, as X). 
olata, eatisa, and aetdeato, xiroduoe the tnbers oalled 
yam.s, which, when boiled, are eaten in tropical 
countries as the potato is eaten in Nuropc. The 
Chinese yam is now cultivated in this country, and is 
mneh esteemed by many as an escnlent, 

Diosoobsacbs, di-ot-kor-e~ai'~ae~e, in Bot., the Tam 
family, a nat. ord. of monoootyledonous plants in the 
sub-class JHcfsogents, oonsistmg of slirubby plants 
with twining stems rising from tuberous root-stooks, 
or tubers placed above or under the ground,and having 
net-veinealeaves, and small-spiked braeteated Aowers. 
They are natives ehieffy of tropical countries, a few 
only being fonnd in temperate regions. They are gene- 
rsll'y ehm-Bcterixed by gte»t acridity, though farina¬ 
ceous mirtter adapted for food exists in tbe tubers of 
many species. (iS'ss Dtoso«Bxa, Tkitvs, Txsxnni- 
WAUiA.) 

DiOBStaa,di-or'-*i*-e(Gr. dfo»,divine; mmc, smell), 
in Bot., a sutnord. of the B'ltuevw (which see), 
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DtosTXBOs, d(-o*'.pi-ro>, imBot., a gen. of dtcotyledu- 
nous trees, belonging to the net. ord. Nksnacse. Many 
oftheepeciee have hard and dark-coiooredheaxt-woedi, 
whioh constitute the different kinds of ebtaiy j thus, . 
D. Mbenum furnishes Mauritius ebony; D. mdanoaphit, 
a native of the Coromandel coast, the sort oommonly; 
known as black ebony; and D. Niennttcr, the basa 
tard ebony of Ceylon. The beantifally variegMed. 
furniture-wood called Ooromand^ or C^amandisr' 
wood, is obtained from Z>. hirtutai and is bionght to : 
Burope from Ceylon. Other species also yield v^o* ' 
able timber. The fruit of D, Xoki is eaten in China, 
and Japan, and is known in the latter county as the 
keg-Ag. The fruit of D. sfmniona, a native of the 
United States, is sweet and edible when quite ripe, but . 
very austere before then ; hence it is frequently em« 
pitted medicintdly in its unrive state as an astringent. 

Dir, dip (Ang.-Sax}, in Min., a miner’s and geolo¬ 
gist’s term for the direction of any mineral vein or 
stratum in relation to the horizon. 

Dip, in Geol., the technical term for the angle at: 
which strata elope downwards into the earth. This 
angle is measured from the plane of the horizon, and 
may bo readily ascertained by the common spirit-level 
and plammet, or, as is usual among geologists, by a 
small pocket instrument called the cl^sicfsr (which 
see). To describe the apposite of dtp,_ the term Has is 
used ; and, as every bra that dips in ono direction 
must necessarily rise in anothca, either term maybe 
nsed aooording to the position of the observer. Vat. 
instance, a bed of coal which is spoken of by those on 
the surface os dipping to the south, would be described 
by the miners in tbe pit as rising to the north. The - 
place where each bed rises to tlie surface of the ground 
18 called its outcrop or lauet. Miners say that such 
aiul such beds “crop out" to the surface, and speak 
of their “ basset edges." The line at right angles to 
tbe dip, that is, the line of outcrop of a bed along n:. 
level surface, is called its strike, a term introduced, 
from the German by Professor Sedgwick. On geo- ■ 
logical maps the direction of the ‘.lip is genersBy indi- 
cuted by an arrow, and the lino of outcrop, or strike of. 
n st.ratum, by a bold line. 

Diputhbxia, or Djchtiisihiis, d^-the’-re-d (Fr», 
diphCkerife, from Gr, diphihera, n ririn or membrane), 
is a very malignant and fatal disease of the tbrof^ 
which has recently made its appearance, and diffeia < 
from all other forms of sore throat previously knawn.: 
It was Arst observed and described by M. Bretonnean, 
of Tours, in France, where it prevailed as an epidemio. 
in 1818. It subsequently brolie out in other French 
towns, and in 1857 it made its appearance in England, 
where it baa since been, unfortunately, by no meant 
rare, and has already eaused alarge amonnt of mot-' 
taUty. It is characterized by a pecnliar inAammation 
of the mucous membrane of the throat, or pharynx,., 
accompanied by tbe production of a fblra membrane. 
A t Ant this membrane appears in the form of a white 
spot on the pharynx or tonsils, from which it gradually, 
cxtimds forwards to the soft palate and into the nos¬ 
trils, and backwards into the msopbagus, sometime* 
into the larynx, but seldom into tbe traraea, prodnciBg 
at length anffooation. It is usually aooompanied by a 
foitid aisehar^ from the nose and mouth, and haemor¬ 
rhage frequeiflly. oconrs. There is usually, also, a low 
uud dangerous form of fever, with great depressiou of 
spirits and rapid decrease of the patient's strength, 
which is .still further accelerated by his inability to 
take food. Various, modes of treatment have been 
recommended. The patient’s strength is to be sup¬ 
ported by means of tonics and stimulants. Quinine 
IS generally recommended ; and in most cases wine 
may bo given with advantage. In the local treatment 
of the throat, nitrate of silver and chlorine are xised. 
There eon be Bttle doubk that iitia disease is owing, in 
some measure, to the neglect of sanitary measures, 
and it is generally bclievea to be contagions, thougii 
some medScal men deny both of these stat omenU. 

DTFBTBono, d^-ihonp (Gr. dipUhoggae, a donhla 
sound), in Gram,, is a double vowel, or two vowels 
prononneed together or in rapid succession, so as to 
make only one syllahle. Diphthongs, with ralation to 
sight, are distiuguisbed from those with reference to. 
sound: as an instance of the former, we have momet 
of Uio latter, mitid.. Many double vowels, honevor* 
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are not real dipbtiK>D«, bAanse tbe ecmnd of only one 
of the towels i« heard ; *ax%hr«ad, fieli, 

Diri^KA, dip^to'~ma (Or. from diplet, doable), 
ori^nally denoted any charter, letter, or other oos>> 
position, written on parchment and Mded. Afterwards 
It come to be ap^ed to a letter or writing of a 
eorereign, oonferring some title or dignity, or grwDling 
•onie pristlege or irnmnnity. !nie term is now com- 
moaly applied to a letter or instrument duly signed 
and gireh by a tmisersity or other learned society, in 

E roof of the nolder havi ng a certain degree, or licensing 
im to practise a oertaiD art. 

SiriOMACir, iHp-h'-md-sf (Or. diploma), is the art 
ttf conducting tite official intercourse of separate states, 
and particularly of negotiating treatiea. The term is 
of recent origin, having only come into general use 
aince the beginning of the present century, and is not 
to be found in Jotuison's Dictionary. The art itself 
is very ancient, and most have originated when 
people began to form themselves into distinct na¬ 
tions. In the earliest periods of hiatorywe read of 
heri^da or messengers emplcyed in carrying messans 
from One king or state to another, though regular 
and permanent embassies at foreign courts do not 
seem to have been maintained by any nation pre¬ 
vious to the leth century. The subject has usually 
beeu treated under the head of Law of Kations; but 
in reality the two are quite distinct. The diplomatist 
requires undoubtedly to be acquainted with iuter- 
nalional law, and to observe its general conditions; but | 
otherwise bis sphere of operatiooB is distinct and in¬ 
dependent of it. Besides attending to the larger ope- j 
rations connected with treaties or alliances, the diplo¬ 
matist has to keep a vigilant eye on the minor details 
of international law, to see that these are equitably 
administered; in which sense he is like a " law-agent, 
whose duty it is to see that his client receives justice 
at the hands of other nations under this codeIt is, 
perhaps, worthy of notice that the term is frequently 
used in ordinary conversation to denote a certain de¬ 
gree of underhand cunning; and conduct which is wily 
and Bubtic, without being directly false or fraudulent, 
is styled diplomatic. It is generally in weak states 
that the science of diplomacy has flourUhed most. It 
owes its first marked development as a scie’ttoe to 
the Italian republics, who, exposed as they were to 
the attacks or great military monarchies, cultivated 
diplomacy with peculiar care. Their politicians, 
oonspicuons among whom was Macbiarelli, became 
celebrated for their unrivalled skill in the science; 
and it was long the practice of the greater states 
of Europe to employ Italians in negotiation, on 
account of their supposed peculiar aptitude for the 
snbtleties of the profession. Italian diplomacy was in 
general profound, cautious^ aud unscrupulous. It 
occupied itself much in forming combinations and alli¬ 
ances, and sometimes did not disdain to bribe, steal, 
forge, or even to murder, in order to accomplish its 
objects. The origin of modern diplomacy is usually 
traced to the reign of Henry IV. of Prance (16S®—IfilO), 
a monarch who was all bis life surrounded by singu- 
lari;' delicate and diificult complications, and who was 
privileged to have about him remarkably able states¬ 
men and negotiators, pre-eminent among whom was 
the famous Sully. Cardinal Ricbellen (16^t-42) con¬ 
tinued the foreign policy of France on the method of 
Henry IV., and is generally regarded as the founder 
of the present system of maintaining permanent lega¬ 
tions at foreign courts. It was during his administra¬ 
tion that French began to supersede Latin as the lan¬ 
guage of diplomacy in Europe. Diplomacy greatly 
enlarged its field of action in the 17th century, and 
Hie ambitious and warlike policy of Louis XIV. exer¬ 
cised a marked inQuence upon the character of the 
drploroacy of his times. Artifices unknown to primitive 
diplomacy were freely resorted to, such as seicretaod 
separate articles in treaties; and it has been suspected 
tW even sham treaties were promulgsted, to mislesd 
or blind the general public. During the period from 
the treaty of iTtrecht (1713) to the begiuning^eftho 
French revolution (1789), the diplomacy of Europe 
assumed an aspect very different from that of the 
preceding century. The nations were exhausted by 
continaed wars, and sought rather to cultivate 
the urts^.c>f peace, and industty gnd commerce were 
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greatly extended. This extensiou of commeros, par« 
ticularly to distant parts, as America, Africa, and the 
West Indies, led to improvameuts and a remodelling 
of one branoh of the diplomatic service,-—the consular. 
The French revolution and the long aeries of wars tiiat 
succeeded it wrought a great change tu the character 
of diplomacy, by raising up gigantic combinations 
agamst Kapoleon and against the revolutionary spirit 
of tbe times. In 1816 the monarchs of the great con¬ 
tinental states sought to strengthen themselvesogsivst 
revolution by forming what was twmed the Holy Alli¬ 
ance, which, in retiity, was merely a eomhination 
among the several members to aid each other in sap- 
pressing any attempts that mi^t bo made in favour 
of constitutional principles within the dominions of 
any member of the league. The last event that called 
forth much diplomatic skiil was the late war with 
Eiissia, which was both nsheted in snd sncceeded by 
a large amount of diplomacy. According to tbe Baron 
d« Martens, whose work is still tbe ehier authority on 
this subject, diplomacy is at the same time one of the 
most important and one of the most difficult Iwanchcs 
of human knowledge. Tbe fate of a nation depends 
very much, in the present state of the world, upon its 
relations with others ; and these, again, are materially 
influenced and determined by its . diplomacy. Tiio 
diverse and ever-changing relations subsisting between 
difl'erent states, dependent upon their character and 
constitution, their power, real or presumed, their nlU- 
ances, discords, the vicissitudes of events, &o., all cume 
under consideration in diplomacy. From bi.Blury, 
from treaties, and from diplomatic corrcspondouce, 
much, indeed, moybe learned; biittlieso are no 1 all. 
The same events may, indeed, reproduce themaelves 
at different epochs, and the same subjects may com© 
up far discussion; but a diversity of incidents, sudden 
and unforeseen events, tbe difference of manners, of 
interests and views, and the character of the actors, 
may so completely and suddenly change the aspect of 
afiiiirs, that the same, subjects may present, when 
least expected, a striking dissemblance, and the ex¬ 
ample which had been chosen may cease to foniish 
a line of conduct. Tbe determining motives can 
only be seen from a full and entire knondcdgc of 
all the circumstances of the ease; and the tilplo- 
mulist must also have a forethought to tbo events 
more or less probable by which these may be modi¬ 
fied or changed. The branches of knowledge which 
tbe diplomatist ought to he sneciolly versed in, us 
given by Do Martens, arc aafuilowsi—1. The natural 
luw of nations, and puhitc law in general, which supply 
the fundamental maxims of all positive legislation in 
political matters, 2. The positive law of European 
nations, which ir founded on treaties and usages nbiefa 
modify fundamental maxims, and regulate tbe relations 
of the different nations, both in war and peace. 3. 
The public law of the principal states of Europe, which 
is founded on the laws of each particular state. 4. 
History and its auhsidiary branches, particularly tho 
history of wars, of negotiations, and treaties,'which 
serve to make known the progress and tendency of 
cabinets. 6. The various political means that may be 
brought into operation; os concession, reteution, con¬ 
federation, and the like. 6. Folitical economy, which 
shows how social wealth, independence, and organiau- 
tion form, distribute, and iierfect themBelveB. 7. The 
geography and statistics of the separate states. 8. 
The'coiiduct of negotiations, or the course to be fol¬ 
lowed in treating of the interests of different states; 
and 0. The art of composing diplomatic dispatches. 
Diplomatic agents in Europe rank, accordtiig to the 
congress of Vienna, as follows1. ambassadors ; 2. 
envoys extraordinaiy and ministers plenipotentiary; 
3. ministers resident; 4. charges d'affaires; 6. secre¬ 
taries of legations and attaches: the last, however, 
have no precise diplomatic churoeter, and are only by 
courtesy considered as attached to the legations. The 
duties, rights, and privileges of these several ogents 
will be DQticea under their own heads in other parts 
of this work. The secretary of state for foreign affairs 
is in this country the officitu organ and adviser of the 
crown in all commwnioatlnns with foreign powers, H o 
negotiates all treaties, Icagnes, and atlianees with 
foreign states, cither directly with the foreign ministers 
resident in tUs countiT, or through tbs ‘British au> 
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Imssndoni abroad.—Baron C. do Mortens, X* 
Onid« Diplomatifiie, tSB7, 

l>tri,0MATic8, wbicb is not to be con¬ 

founded witk the above, is the science of diptomas,—of 
dRoi|>hcriug anoient writings, and judging of tlieir 
character, value, date, &c. 'I’he most ancient diplo¬ 
mas that we possess do not extend beyond the 6th 
century of our era, when parchment seems first to have 
come into general use, the material commonly used 
prior to that time being the leaves of the Egyptian 
papyrus. It is only since the middle of the 17th 
neni urv that diplomatics has been raised to the dignity! 
,jf a science, and its importance recognized as one of 
tlio chief sources of historical knowledge. The first 
who attempted to reduce it to a system waS the Jesuit 
i'apebroek, of Antwerp, who, about ir>7.>, published a 
work on this subject, entitled “ Propyliciim." He was 
siicnecded by John Mabillon, whose able and learned 
work, “ Do ke Diplomatica," first appeared at Paris 
ill l(]ii<ll. After him came Mafl'ei, the Italian, whose 
work, “ Istoria Diplomatica," waspublished at Mantua 
in 1737. The most learned and elaborate work on this 
subject, however, and which has been of immense 
service to subsequent labonters in this field, is the 
•*Nouveau Traitd do Diplomatique," byMM. Tous- 
snint and Tnssin, two Benedictine monks of St. Maur, 
Svols.dto, Paris, 1760-65, with 100 plates. Diplomatics 
was reduced to a systematic form by Gatterer, in his 
“ J'hcmenta Artis Diplomaticie" (176.6), and afterwards 
in Ilia “ Abrisa dor Diploiiiatik" (1708). Amoreable 
work, however, was BcUoencmami's “ Versuoh eines 
vollstiindigen Systems der Diplomatik," 3 vols. (Hamb. 
ISiki-t). Among the more recent works on this 
siilqeet arc Kopp's " Piileographia Critics," 4 vols. 
(Maiili. 1817-30); and Pertz's “ Sehrifltafaln” (Han¬ 
over, 1810). In order to distinguish the authentic from 
the (joimtcrfeit, and to bo able to say to what period a 
diploma belongs, it is necessary to observe all its ex¬ 
ternal marks and characters, the form in which it is 
made up, the parchment on which it is written, and the 
ink that lias been need. It is not difiicnlt for those 
who apply themselves to this study to distinguish the 
parchnietit as well sa the ink of the ancients, from that 
of the moderns ; but that which best dlal tngniehes the 
original from the counterfeit is the writing or character 
itself, which is so diflerent at ditferent times, that one 
skilled in the science can generally tell with certainty, 
within forty or fifty years, when any diploma was 
written. All diplomas are written iu Latin, and conse¬ 
quently the letters and characters have a general re- 
senililaiicp to each other ; but there arecertain strokes 
ofthe pen that distinguish not only the ages but the 
dilTerent nations amongwhich they nave been produced. 
Tbs successive corruptions of the Latin tongue, the 
style and orthography of each ago, as well as their dif¬ 
ferent titles and forms; the abbreviations, accentua- 
tioii.s, and punctuation, and the ditferent methods of 
writing Iho diphthongs, all these form so many marks 
and characters by which the authenticity of a diploma 
is to be judged. Attention to these minute points is 
the more necessary, as some of the monks and priests 
wore very expert at making counterfeits, and fre-' 
qiicnlly enjoyed the confideuco of princes and states- 
nioij, being sometimes even intrusted with their rings 
and seals. The signature of the diploma consists eitlier 
of the sign of the cross, or of a monogram or cipher, 
composed of the letters of the names of those who sub¬ 
scribed it. The initial letters of the name, and tome- 
tiriics also the titles, were placedabouttiiiscross. By 
degrees, the custom changed, and they invented other 
murks. They sometimes added also the date and epoch 
of flic signature, the feasts of the church, days of tbo 
calendar, &e. The seal annexed to a diploma was an¬ 
ciently of white wax, and artfully imprinted on the 
parchment itself. It was afteewaras pendent from the 
paper, and inclosed in a box or case, which they called 
iiiilla. There are some also that are stamped on metal, 
and oven on pure gold. 

DipnoTEOiA, dip-fo-fe'-je-o (Gr. diplot, double), in ' 
Bot., a kind of fruit resembling the ordinary capsule; 
in every respect, except that it is inferior. It is the 
only iiirerior fruit wTiioh nresents a dry dehiscent 
erica rp. Exsmpies are bc% in the campanulas. 

Dtmtn's Om, dip'-peU, in CUem.—The dry distilla¬ 
tion of bones yields a substance known to chemists as 
CE7 
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DippeVt auimnloil; which contains an immense number 
of bases of great interest. It is often called bone-oil. 

DtrPBS Iduelui), a gen. of birds of the Thrush 
fam., the British representative of which is the com¬ 
mon dipper, or water-ousel. This bird is rather smalier 
than the thrnsb, of a dark-hrown colonr, with throat 
and upper parts pure white. The facility with which 
the dipper dives and pursues its prey beneath the 
water is very remarkable. It has been remarked that 
when it wades deeper than the knee, it displays its 
wings, and hangs them down. It was related by an. 
eye-witness to BuSbn, that this bird, when at the 
bottom of the water, appeared enveloped* with air, 
which gave it a brilliant surface, like some kinds of 
beetles, which, when immersed in water, are always 
inclosed in a bubble of air. Its object io drooping its 
wings on entering the water may bo to confine the air. 
The dipper builds a very curious iieet, composed of 
moss, domed, and with an entrance at the side; the 
site chosen is generally the bank of a stream, or somo- 
times under a cascade. 

Diepiiro-NisBni.K, This instrument eon- 

sisls of a frame in which a graduated circle is fixed in 
a vertical position, The frame itself moves on a gradu¬ 
ated circle in a horizontal position, fixed on a small 
tripod that can be adjusted by means of levelling- 
screws, The needle is suspended on two knife-edges of 
agate, fixed in the frame exactly in the centre of the 
vertical circle, oiid moves freely in any direction in a 
vertical plane. When the vertical plane in which the 
needle moves coincides with that of the magnetio 
meridian of any place, the needle inclines from a hori¬ 
zontal position, and forms an angle with the horizontal 
line. This angle of inclination is culled the dip of the 
needle. The dip varies like the angle of declination at 
dill'erect parte of the earlb’e surface, and at the same 
place at different jieriods. It also varies at different 
heights above the earth's siirface. In 1676, when this 
property of the needle was first discovered by Bobert 
Norman, the depression of the north end was about 
71®,C0'; in 1733 it had increased to 74° 42'; but at pre¬ 
sent it is about 66° 30'. When the plane of the needle 
is at right angles to the vertical plane of the mognetia 
meridian, the needle assumes a vertical position; but 
when it is in tbo plane of that meridian, the dip is the 
least. 'When the needle is in a vertical posttion, it 
gives ns the means of determining the magnetio me¬ 
ridian by moving the vernier attached to the horizontal 
circle of the instrument over the space of 80°, which 
brings the vertical circle and needle into the plane of 
the magnetio meridian, and causes tlte latter to serve 
the purpose of a deoliuation-nccdle. 

DirSAcaciL®, dip-w'i-fcat'-se-e (probably from Gr. 
diptao, I thirst), in Bot., the Teazel lam., a nat. 
Old. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub-class Cerol- 
ti/lorce, consisting of herbs and undershrubs with 
opposite or verticillate leaves, and capitate or ver- 
ticilUte flowers surrounded by a many-lcnved iavo- 
Incre. They are chiefly natives of the south of Europe, 
the Levant," and the Capo of Good Hope. Some are 
reputed to possess astringent and febrifugal properties, 
but as remedial agents they are altogether unimpor¬ 
tant. One very useful plant belongs to the order, 
namely Diptacut J^ullonum, the fuller's teazel, the 
dried heads of which have long been employed for 
dressing cloth. Their hooked bracts are just stilT 
enough to raise the nap, but too yielding to tear the 
stuff. 

Drpsouairu, or Oikouawia, dip-so-maV-nt-d (Gr. 
thirst; otnos, wine; mania, madness), a term re- 
cently applied loan inordinate or insane craving for alco¬ 
holic stimulants. Lately medical men have come to the 
opinion that the inveterate drunkard is to be regarded 
as habitually under the inllaence of an insane impiilso 
which it is impossible for him to resist, and which, 
therefore, renders him a fit siAject for confinement or 
restraint. In 1844 the English lunacy commissioners 
urged the justice as well as the expediency of the con- 
finemeut of habitual drunkards in our lunatic asylums, 
and this view has found many advocates. . 

DirisSa, dlp'-ter-ii (Or. dipteral, two-winged), an 
ord. of insects, having for their niost conspicuous 
charaeter only twowings, corresponding to theantenor 
pair of four-winged insects. They are also distingnished 
by having two clubbed appendages, called haUent or 
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vUich seam to ba the rndiinents of two pos- 
fe^rior wings. In ordinary langnage ll\e dipters are 
esUed flies, usaaUy with totae ohaTaoterktio preBx; 
CBoh as the housefly* blow.fly, &<j. The term fly, how¬ 
ever, is often applied to insects which do not belong to 
the diptera; as butterfly, dragon-fly, May-fly, 4c. 
Jlmqiutoes, gnats, and midges belong to the diptera. 
Itis one of the most extensive of the orders of insects, 
and stane of the species are remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary numbers in which they appear. The larva; 
of the order have freqnentiy a membranous bead, and 
always have the stis^^a, or breathing-pores, conflued 
to_ the sedond and terminal segments of the body. 
XKpteroQs insects are also distinguished by having the 
mouth in the form of a sucker, composed of from two 
to mx laneet-shaped elongated scales, inclosing a canal 
Upon the upper surface of t he tongue or proboscis. 

jUirrSBacuiB, dip-ter-ai'-ne-e, iuBct., the Sumatra 
Oampbor fam., a uat. ord. of dicotyledons, in the sub¬ 
class TVia^araj/fone, consisting of large trees, with sin;pie 
alternate involute leaves and large deciduous convolute 
•tipules. The flowers are perfect aud symmetrical, 
being composed as follows^Calyx and corolla each 
with five divisions; the former unequal, permanent, 
imbricated in sestivation, and ultimately enlarg<‘d so 
u to form wing-like expansions crowning the fruit; 
the latter with equid petals, and twisted in estivation. 
Stamens hypogyuous, numerous, with beaked antliers. 
The fruit is 1-celled and 1-sceded; seed without albu¬ 
men ; radicle superior. The plants of this order are 
all natives of the forests of the tropical Hast Indies, 
with the exception of the genus Lophira, which belongs 
to tropical Aftica. This genus has been placed in an 
mrder by itself, called Lophiravem, by some botanists. 
The useful products of the order are oleo-resinous 
snbstanoes. {See DmxBOCAitrcs, PRXonauitoPB, 
Vatxbis.) 

BmBBOOSBTVS, dip-ier-o-Jear’-pm (Gr., double- 
winged carpel), ill Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to 
Hie nat. ord. tlipleraeea. Several speciee, as D. 

SMtKi, eostafiit, alatue, and incanw, yield an oleo- 
xesinouB substance, called wood-oil or Uurinn biUsam, 
which resembles in its properties the so-called balsam 
of copaiba, and which is used fur similar purposes. In 
India wood-oU has been employed for pamting houses. 

BxFTXnrx, dip'-ter-ike, in But., a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to the DAt. oTi. Leguminoeai, sub-ord. Bepilto- 
uaeea. Tbo seeds of I), okarata, a native of (Tuiaoa, 
have a very powerful and agreeable odour, which is 
due to the presence of a volatile oil containing cou- 
morin. They are used for Boenting snuff and in per¬ 
fumery, and are commonly called Touqoiu or Tonka 
beans. 

DiraoTB, dip'-iole (Gr. dis, twice; pipio, I fall), in 
Gram., is applied to a noun (hat has only two cases, 

l>rr*YCH, (Gr. diptitefcoa, folded togeGier), 

l^nerly signiiles something folded, and was originally 
used in the samesense ss diploma. Dlptycfas, however, 
wore usually tablets of metal, ivoiy, or wood, of equal 
Sise, fastened together by a hinge or ring, and were] 
frequently beautifully carved on the outside. They] 
were early in use aroong the Greeks and Bomiins, aud 
were also common in the early Christian Church, where 
they were used as registers. The ecclesiastical dip- 
tycna were of three kinds;—the dipty eha morf aarum, in 
which the names of all such as had died iu the odour 
of sunotity were enrolled j diptyeha vivoram, con¬ 
taining the names of such 08 were still alive and de- 
■erved well of the church; end the diptyeha. epieoepo- 1 
rum, oontiuning the names of distinguished bishops. 
Bortioaa of those were read during the ceiobration of 
the mass; audit was also the custom in some churdies 
for the deacOn to rehearse from these books the names 
of eminent bishops, saints, or martyrs, before they 
mmle oblation for tbo dead. Tho names of those ex¬ 
communicated were erased from the diptyohs; but 
they were again restored upon their reatUnission into 
thechorclu 

Diuiscx and EimtOfiKAM, ai'-rekt rel'-ro-praid (loit. 
direeftts, refro, backwards, aadgradut, a step), in As- 
tron., when tbe motion of any heavenly body is from 
west to cast, or in tho aireotion and order of the signs 
of thesodiac, it is said to be direct; when the motion 
is in the contraiy direction, or from east to west, it is 
Sabi to be retrograde. Tbe motio^of alt the heavenly 
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bodies, exc^t some of the comets, is direct. The ap¬ 
parent motion of the heavens is retrograde, because 
the earth's motion is direct. By the ustronomers of 
tlielStb and 16th centuries, bodies in direct motion 
were said to move in antecedentia, and those in retro¬ 
grade motion, in eoneequeniia. 

Dibuci, in Mns., a certain obaraoter placed at the 
end of a staff to indicate to the performer the oitaatioti 
of the first note on Gie succeeding staff, and is for this 
purpose always situated mi that tine or space in its own 
staff wldch corresponds with the line or space occupied 
by the note which it is iuieudcd to announce in the 
other. 

Diuector, di-reW-itir (Lat, diriyo, Imake itraigbt), 
in general, is one who has the chief management of a 
scheme, design, or undertaking. More particularly, 
he is one of a number of persous chosen by a plurality 
of votes from among the body of proprietors to con¬ 
duct the affairs of some joiut-stook undertaking, as a 
bank, railway, assurance company, or the like. In 
most cases, the directors ore required to be possessed 
of a certain amount of stock, and frequently also they 
are allowed a small honorarixm for their services. The 
whole of the directors, collectively, form tho board of 
directors; and they are generally invested with certain 
powers by tbe acts of the legislature to whicli they owo 
their existence. In tho case of hunks there are nsually 
two kinds of directors,—ordinary and extraordinary j 
the former for seeing to the ordinary business of uxi 
concern: the latter attending only on particnlsr oec«- 
sions. The office of a director is one of no small risk 
and responsibility, and several stringent enactments 
have recently been passed regarding it. Act 20 & 21 
Viet. c. 6-i, declares any person being a director, 
public oiBuer, or manager of a compmiy, who shall 
make, circulate, or publish, or concur in making, cir- 
cnloting, or publisliing, any written stateuiciit or 
acconnt which he sbaU know to be false in any ma¬ 
terial particular, with intent to deceive any member, 
sliarebolder, or creditor, of such body or company ; or 
with intent to induce any person to become a share¬ 
holder or partner therein, or to intrust or advance any 
money or property to such body or company, or to 
enter into any security for the benefit thereof, ah»U be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to penal servitude 
for three years. Pirectors generally have the super- 
icteudence and management of all the uflkirs of the 
company, except in such inatters as require the ap¬ 
proval of the general body of the proprietors. A por¬ 
tion of tiie directors uBuahy retire annually by rota¬ 
tion, and tlieic successors are nominated at a general 
meeting of the proprietors. Directors elect their own 
chairman; and may also delegate their powers to com¬ 
mittees. The ' irosenee of a certain number of tho 
directors, caUed a quorum, is necessary before any 
business can be transacted. They are required to keep 
minutes of all their meetings, and of all tbe business 
transacted at these meetings, such minutes being 
signed by the chairman, and received as evidence of 
what took place. By Act IS & 20 Viet, c. 47, ri^arding 
joint-stook companies, it is deidared that if the direc¬ 
tors shall decline a dividend when Die company is 
known by them to be insolvent, or a dividend, the pay¬ 
ment of which would render it insolvent, tfa^ shall be 
jointly and severally liable for tho debts of the company 
that may be then existing, or that shall be thereafter 
contracted, so long as they may remain in office, pro¬ 
vided the aRioaiit ibr which they shall be so liable ehall 
not exceed the amount of the dividend declared. 

Dirbotobt, di-rek'-tor-e, in the first French revolu¬ 
tion, is the name given to the highest governing body 
to whom the executive authority was committed by the 
constitution of tbe year III. (1795). It was composed 
of five members, Ibo first of whom were Barras, 
Kewbel, Lepeaux, Letourneur, and Carnot. They 
ruled in connection with tho two legislative chaml^s, 
called the Council of Ancients and Council of Five 
Hundred. By the revolution of the 19tb Brumaiiw 
(1709), this body and the constitution of the year III. 
were abolished, aud the consulate established. 

Dirrctort, akind of regulation for the perfomanco 
of public worship, drawn up by the Assembly of pitines 
in England, at the instance of the paiiiamont, tn 1644. 
It was designed to supply the place of the Liturgy, or 
Book of Common Pray er, the use of which the ^lia« 
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•neut had abolished. It oonaistod of some genpMl 
beads, which were to be managed and filled up at dis¬ 
cretion, for it proscribed no form of prayer or circiim- 
atsooca of external worship, nor obliEed the people to 
any responseB excoptioB Amen. It forbids all saluta¬ 
tion and civil ceremony m the eburebes. The reading 
of Scripturo in the congregation is declared to be part 
of the pastoral offioe. All the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testaments (but none of the Apoeiypha) 
are to bo publicly read in the vulgar tongue. It pre¬ 
scribes heads for the prayer before sermon; and it 
delirers rules for the management of the sermon. The 
introduction to the text must be short and clear, drawn 
from the words or context, or some parallel place of 
Scripture. In dividing the text, the minister is to 
regard the order of the matter more than tliat of the 1 
Words; he is not to burden the memory of his audience ' 
with too many divisions, nor perplex their undersUind- 
ings with logical phrases and terms of art; be is not to 
start unnecessary objections, and he is to be very 
sparing in citations from ecclesiastical or other human 
writers, ancient or modern. It recommends the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer as the most perfect model of devo¬ 
tion. It forbius private or lay persons to administer 
baptism, and enjoins it to be performed in the face of 
the congregation. It orders the communion-table at 
the Lord's Supper to be so placed that the oommuni- 
oants may sit about it, and the dead are to be buried 
■without any prayers or religious ceremony. It also 


ness, and the like, xnsantuty i 
mse in four w^B,—(1) By the act <it'the anoestem j 
(2) by the act of the party himaelfr (S) by the act of 
law; and (4} by (he oet of God. 

Disappobest, or DKAProBusi, la 

Law, is to discharge from being a forest; to redupo 
from the privileges of a forest to the state of soBtinoB 
ground. 

Disbab, dk-hair', in Law, is to expel from the bar f 
to degrade a baixister from his rank or position. In 
England this power is vested in the benchers of the 
four inns of court; but it is never exetoised ezo4^t 
in very flagrant cases. , 

Disc, Uink ^Lai. ducu»),iti Bot., a term now applied 
to whatever intervenes between the stamens and the 
ovary upon the thalamus. It presents great variety 
of forms : thus in the Orange it forms a fles^ ring, 
surrounding the base of the pistil j in the Tree Pwony, 
a dark-rod cap-shaped expansion, covering nearly the 
whole of the pistil except the stigmas; in the Bose, a 
sort of waxy toing to the tube of the calyx ; in um¬ 
belliferous plants, a swelliug on the top of the ovarie^ 
adhering to the styles. In other cases, the disc is 
reduced to little separate glandular boiUe^ as in cru¬ 
ciferous plants; or to scales, as in the vine; or to 
various petaloid expansions, as in the Aquilegia. 

Disc, or Disk, the body or face of the son or moon, 
such as it appears to us; for though they are really 
herical bodies, they are apparentfy circular planes. 


iiMem that the sabbath be kept strictly, both publicly jTlie diameter of the ^isc is consider^ as divided into 
and privately; that days of fasting or tnunksgiving are : twelve equal parts, called digits; by which means the 
to bo observed, ns may be deemed necessary; but that' magnitude of an eclipse is estimated or measured, 
nil festivals are to be abolished, and no day kept but ! In a total eclipse of either of those luminaries, the 
the Lord’s-day. It also asserts that the singing of j whole disc is obscured or darkened; in a partial 
psalms together in the congregation is the duty of eclipse, only a portion is obscured. 

Christians, and that no place is capable bf any noli- Disc, the surface of a circular plate of metal or other 
ness in consequence of consecration. The use of the substance; a thin circular plate of any substance. 
Directory was enforced by an ordinance of the Lords Dibchakob, (Fr. didhtirgvr), in Mil., tha 

and Commons at Westmiuster, which was repeated in term applied to tbs release of a non-commissioned 
1615, and a tine imposed upon such ministers as should oflioerorpnvate from the datieswhiohhefaas voluntarily 
read anv other form than that imposed by the Direc-lundertidien for a certain number of years at the time of 
tory. The king, in return, by a proelaraation dated'his enlistment. When the end ol the time for which ha 


from Oxford in the same year, forbade the use of the 
Directory, and enjoined (.ho continnance of the Liturgy. 
The Scottish parliament and the General Asaem^ of 


the Church of Scotland adopted the Directory, Many 


has agreed to serve has arrived, be can legally claim 
his discharge; hut should he desire to leave the regi¬ 
ment before his period of service has ended, he must 
. obtain the permission of his commanding oflieet to do 
of its regiUiitions are still complied with in that church, so, atid pay a certain sum in eompeusatiun for the lose 
and it is usually appended to the Covjettion of JPtiith, ; of bis services. This sum is generally about JKO; but. 
It may be seen at length either there or at the end of jif he be a skilled artisan in the engineers or artillery, 
Neale's “ History of tJie Puritans." ; ho may have to pay as much as £35 or £40. When a 

Dibbct Taxaviom. (A'«s TaxavioB'.) ; soldier is discharged for misconduct, be is degraded 

Dibcb, durj, au abbreviation of dirige, the first jin the presence of the whole regiment, by having hie 
word of the «wftpkoiia“Dirige DomineDeus,” chanted i stripes, buttons, and facings torn from his uniform, 
in the funeral service of the Boman Catholic church, and he is then “ drummed out" of the service. At 
It is DOW used to express a solemn aud mournful com- jthe time of his discharge, every soldier receives a eer- 
position performed at funerals. jtificute, signed by the commanding offleer of the regi- 

Dibk, dark (Scot, dtirk), the name of a short dagger jment, stating his character and the time for which h« 


or poniard, now applied to the little weapon worn by 
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cadets in the royal navy. It appears to be derived 
from an old English verb, dirl-e, to stab, which is noa- 
obsolete. 

DtBT-nEDS, davf, in Geol,, dark-coloured loani-likc 
beds that occur iuterstratified with the oolitic lime- 
Btonca and sandstones of Portland, and which are 
evidently the soils in which the eycads and xamias of 
the period grew. Stumps of trees in an erect position, 
■with their roots extemling beneath them, have keen 
found in these strata. 

Dib, dii (Lttt.), a prefix or inseparable preposition, 
derived from the Latin, whence the French de*. It 
Bignilles a separation or parting from, and has thus the 
force of a privative or negative in meaning; as in the 
words dit-abU, dit-ohUge, &c. In some cases it still 
signiiiea separation; as in dit-comuef. 

DiBABlUTT.dls-d-iii'-e-fr (Lat. di/t, nod haiUit, nhle), 
is the ineapaoity of a person to do any legal act. It is 
aaid to be absolute when it Wholly disables a person,— 
as outlawry, excommunication, attainder, alienage; or 
partial,—as infancy coverture, idiotcy, lunacy, drunkeu- 


has served. 

Disoiiaboiso-Bod, di»-f!tkarj'-ing, an iustrament 
much used in electricity for discharging Leyden jars 
without partaking of the shock. The 
joiated discharging.rod is that most 
'geaerally employed. It eonsists of 
two brass wires, terminated by two 
brass balls. The wires are jointed 
|at the middle, and are attached to a 
glass handle. With this instrument 
it is easy to discharge a jar or liat- 
tery, by bringing one hull in contact 
with the exterior, and the other with 
some part of the interior. Tbn glass 
handle, as an insulator, forms a pro¬ 
tection from all the effects which 
take place in the restoration of elec¬ 
trical equilibrium. , t 

Disoirl-s, dix-i'-pl (Lat. disciptilut, from. dt$eo, 1. 
learn), strictly means one who teams anything froto 
another; and hence the followers of any teener, pni- 
losopber, or head of a sect, came to be called lus disei- 
nles. In this sense it is sometimes usatl in Senpture; 
aa when we read of the disciples of Moses, ol John, of 
Christ. Geiierallv, however, it is used with refeteuoe 
to the last of these, -the followers of Jmus. Some- 
times all who received the doetriuoa of Ohvust ara 
called disciples; but,.in a more limited atase, it IB ap- 
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lied to the WTenty or eer^ty-tiro pereone that were 
ia more immediate foUowen md attendaeta. Soine< 
timea it is tiaed aa ayaonymoiM with apoaUea, and 
applied to the twelre. 

_l>lBCTrt»rA Axca:!?!, di$~e-pU’-tiit or-kai'-ni (Zat., 
dtaotpline of the aenret), ia Bcol. Hiat., ia the name 
fpren to a ayatem that prevailed in the early primitiTc 
cbnrcb, of eoncealinK from uabeHevera, and even from 
oateehamena, oertain j^taoOheir worship, and espeei- 
alir^e aaeraments. £vBa miniatera, when led in their 
pohlie diacoaraea to apeah of the aacraiuents or the 
hi|;her dootrinea of faith, contented theraselvea with 
remote aiiuaions, addioi;, " the initiated know what is 
meamt." It ia difficult to acconnt for the introduotion 
of a system ao contrary to the spirit of Chriatianity. 
Ifeander aoppoaes that it took its rise in the church 
Alexandria, whence it extended lirat to the Saaterii 
and aRerwarda to the 'VVeateru churches. It appears 
to have been gradnally established after the 2ad cen¬ 
tury, and is supposed to have reached ita perfection 
during the 4th. 

PlsClPtlir]!, rfis'-ip-fi'a •fl'®-!- direijtlina), signifies 
liteTs^y inatenctioo, euitiriuton, improvemeut; bat it is 
applied figuratively to a rule or order of government ; 
a iwrticular mode of life, in accordance with the rules 
of some profession or society; also chastisement or 
correction, bodily panishment or mortification. In 
military matters it denotea obedience to and exercise 
of the laws and regulations of the servioe. In eoclesi- 
astieal affairs it is the putting in force of the laws 
instituted by any particular church to preserve its 
unity, purity, and usefulness. At an early period of 
the Church, it consisted in depriving the offender of 
all the pritilegea and benefits of baptism, by turning 
him out of tlie society and communion of the Churoh. 
The offender was first solemnly admonished once or 
twice, before he was cut off from the communion, nr 
expelled from the Church. The person was then held 
to be excommunicate, and the laithfnl shnnned aud 
avoided him. 

DisciPLiiTE, Booxbov, in the Ecol. Hist, of Scotland, 
are certain documents dr>ivvu up and published for the 
direction and guidance of the cefurmod church in that 
country. The first Book of Biscipline was drawn up, 
at the request of the General Assembly of 1560, by 
John ICpox and other eminent Scottish reformers of 
the time,approved by the General Assembly, and sub- 
scribed by the roojority of the nobles and inferior 
Imrons and geutrj’ composing the privy council of the 
kingdom. It was characterized by a vigorous exercise 
of ecclesiastical discipline against all offenders; for, 
aay they, “ the kirk of God can neither be brought to 
purity, nor yet be retained in the same, without the 
order of ecclesiastical discipline, wliich stands in re¬ 
proving and correcting the faults which the civil sword 
dotb not nr may not punish.” In this matter they 
followed the example of the early Christian church; 
for they justly regarded the relaxation of discipline 
under the papacy as one great esusn of its universal 
corruption. It is also worthy of remark, as showing 
the advanced views of the authors of this document, 
that it takes special notice of the subject of educaticn, 
viewing it as necc8s.srily ooiinected with religion. It 
lays it down as imperatively necessary that there 
sbotdd be a school in every parish, for the instruction 
of youth in the principles of religion, grammar, and 
the Batin tongue; and it further proposed that a 
odllege should be erected in every '‘notable town," 
in which logic and rhetoric sbould be taught, along 
with the learned languages for " the rich aud potent 
may not be permitted to suffer their cliildren to spend 
their youth in vain idleness, ns heretofore they have 
dottOr but they mnst be exhorted, and, tiy the censure 
of the cWrch, compelled to dedicate their sons, by 
rtraining them up in] good exercise, to the profit of 
the kirk and oonimonwealt h; and that they must do 
of their own eipensos, because they are uhlo. The 
children of the poor mast be supported and sustained 
on the charge of the kirk." The Second Book of Dis¬ 
cipline was addpt^ by the General Assembly in 1578, 
and, though never forroaily ratified by not of parlia- 
nent, it ia still regarded as the standard work on 
matters of order and administration by Scotch Pres¬ 
byterians. It was prepared at a time when much con¬ 
troversy was carried on between ths Church and the 
C60 • 
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State; and it begins by laying down the essential lino 
of distinction between the twopowers. The civil power 
appertains to the civil government of the common¬ 
wealth ; the ecolesiaeticM power flows immediately 
from God and the Mediator Jesus Christ, and is 
spiritual, not having a temporal head upon earth. 
Civil authority has for its object the promoting of 
external peace and quietness among the subjects ; 
ecclesiastical authority, the direction of men in matters 
of religion and which pertain to oonscienco. The 
former enforces obedience by external moans, the latter 
by spiritual means-, and as they be both of God, and 
tend to one end, they ought to co-operate within their 
respeotive spheres, and Ibrtify one another. There 
are three kinds of church officers,—ministers, who 
preach and rule; elders, who are merely rulers; and 
deacons, who act as distributors of alms and managers 
of the funds of the church. The office-bearers are to 
he admitted by election and ordination, and none are 
to be intruded contrary to the will of the congregation 
to which they are to be appointed. The docnmeiit, 
says Dr. MeCrie, “ia a form of ccelesiusticnl polity, 
whose practical utility has been proportioned to the 
purity in which its principles have been maintained. 
Accordingly, it has secured the cordial and lasting 
attachment of the people of Scotland. . , . And th« 
principal secessions which have been made from the 
national church in this part of the kingdom have been 
stated not in the way of dissent from its constitution, 
as in Biiglniid, bnt in opposition to departures, real or 
alleged, from its original and geiiniue principles.” ( Li/ie 
qf Meleille.) — Se/. Uetberington’s Sutory of the Chureh 
of Rcotland. 

Discii'LiirE, MitiTanx axb Naval, n general term 
applied to the rules for regulating the lieliaviour of 
soldiers and sailors. Discipline is maintained and 
directed by the War-office and the Admiralty; and tho 
Articles ot VVar and tho Mutiny Act are the principal 
grounds upon which they act. In practice, the adju¬ 
tant maintains rem’moutal discipline; and the adjutant- 
general is ill relation to the nhoic army what tho 
adjutant is to his regiment, Tho regimental ndjnt.ant 
superintends the drill and field movements, inspects 
the guards, escorts, &c., receives garrison orders,keeps 
regimental books, &c. The military discipUno of 
volunteer regiments is maintained by adjutants ap¬ 
pointed by tlie War-offico. 

DisCLAlATLii, ilia-)daim'-er (T.at. negative die; dumo, 
T call for), in Law, is a plea in which a party in a suit 
disclaims or denies all init rest in the matter in qties- 
tion. It is more particularly applied to the denial by 
an alleged tenant of his tenancy, which operates as ji 
forfeiture of the lands to tho lord, if he succeed in 
proving his tenancy. 

DISCOItTE^t, dk'-l-on-teni (L.st. die, and cenietihie, 
content), is dissatisfaction with onr present condition, 
and is :iot only a source of wretchedness to the in- 
dividniil himself, bnt of annoyance to all with whom lie 
may be brought into contact. It is gouerally owing, 
not so much to the actual circumstances of tho indi¬ 
vidual as to a had condition of mind, leading him to 
contrast his condition with (liut of those whom lie re¬ 
gards as placed in innre favoured circumstances thsn 
himself, without considering tho many points in which 
ho is more favoured than others. Discontent fre¬ 
quently springs not so ir uch from actual ills, as from 
a dread of those which are expected. But, as plea¬ 
sures are rarely so great in actual enjoyment ns in 
anticipation, it is the same with evils. All experieneo 
testifies to the truth of the Christian maxim, that 
“sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” while 
every one's past history mnst furnish him with in¬ 
stances of what at the time be regarded as evils, but 
which eventually turned out for good. 
DtscoSTiHUAivcB, din'-kon-titt'-a-dut (Lat. die, and 
eoutinuue, continual), iu Law, is an interruption or 
cessation of the coarse of n thing; os a discontinuance 
ofpossc8Hion,ofaplea, of a process, lio. Discontinu¬ 
ance us to real property consists in keeping out thetruo 
owner of an estate by a tenant whose entry whs at first 
lawful, but who wrongfully detains the possession afler- 
wards. A rule to discoi^inue at common law is ob¬ 
tained by a plaintiff when he finds that he has misoon- 
ociveil his action, or tliat from some defect in tlie 
pleadings, or other rciisoa, he will not be able to 
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Biaiiitiiin H. It is not nccessarr for that purpose to pvesn valneto ail the retf; which sets them at work 
obtain the defendant’s oOosent, but the plaintiff must in their proper times and places, and turns them to 
nndertabo to pay the costs. _ tbe adTSutageoftbepersonwho is possessed of them.’* 

Disconos, aur-lcordt (Fr. ditcordt), in Mas., a dis- “Discretion is the perfection of reason, and agnido 
sonant or inharmonious combination of sounds, so to us in all the duties of life.’’ It "points out the 
called in contradistinction to cotifwd, the effects of noblest ends tu ns, and pursues the most proper and 
Wbich it is intended to sweeten and relieve. Borne re- laudable methods of attaining them." 

^re to bo introduoed br certain preparatives, and to Dibcps, dit'-htt (Gr. di$Jcoi), a queit nsed by the 
be succeeded or resolved by concords to which they ancients. It was generally a heavy circular piece of 
have Some relation. Discord* are sometimes inten- iron, sometimes perforated in the middle. Tbe discue 
tionally introduced into music, not. for themselves alone, was not thrown at a mark, but the players endeavoured, 
but to set off the concords by contrast and opposition, who could throw it the farthest. The practice of 
Their necessity in the Composition of part music can- throwing the disena is mentioned ^ Homer as being 
not be denied, us they not only improve the concords one of the sports at the funeral of Fatroclus. In the 
by opposition, but by causing a momentary distress to Cabinet of Antiquities at Paris, a discus is preserved 
the ear, which remains unsatislied and even uneasy which contains holes for the insertion of the thumb 
until it hears something better, they give a stimulus and lingers. In tlie well-known statue of Discobolus 
to the atteutiuD, which would olKernise iiinguish. throwing the discus, in the British Museum, one of 
DiscoBnAnr, di$-kord'~ant. —All dissonant or inbar- the methods of using it may be seen, 
monioiis sounds, whether successive or simultaneous, Disonsstoir, dit-kui'-ihun (But. ditcaHo), in Scots 
arc thus called. Baw, denoted the doing diligence by a debtor against 

Discoukt, (Sp. dejcoKfar), is an allowance the principal creditor before coming against bis eau- 

inado on a bill, or any other debt not yet become due, tioners or sureties, which was necessary to be done, 
in consideration of present payment. It is usual in unless the latter bound themselves as principals, or 
commercial dealings to allow for discount a sum equal renouaced the beneAt of discussion. By the Mcrcan- 
1i) the interest on the debt I'romtlic time of paymehtto tile Baw Amendment Act (19 4 20 Viet. c. 60), the 
the time when it actually becomes tlue, which sum is right of discussion was abolished, and can now only be 
deducted from the w'holo amount. This mode of calcu- enjoyed by express stipulations, or in the case of 
lai ion, though generally adopted, is not strictly cor- cautioners hound prior to the passing of that act. 
reot; for it is evident that in this way the discounter Discossios, dit-kut'-thun (Bat. rfuemtsio, a shaking 
receives more tlian he is actually entitled to. Thus, if off), in Bit., denotes the clear treating or handling of 
a bill rorJC'KMldne twelvemontlis hence be discounted at any particular point or problem, so as to shake off the 
the rate of 5 per cent., the holder only receives apresent dilQcultiea with which it is embarrassed. Thus we say 
paymentof ±05, which, by being lent out at 5 per cent., such a point was well discussed when it was properly 
will in twelve inonlhsonly produce £4. Ifu. ‘iijd., which is treated and cleared up. (A'ee CoNVEitsATion, Dehatk.) 
the true discoimtoutbe oitl. The person who, at the end DiscDilEJfT, dii-ku'-te-ent (Bat. ditcuiio, I destroy), 
of twelve months, receives £100 for an advance of £95, in Med., are remedies that discuss or disperse morbid 
actually receives of interest £.5..5s. 3rf. per cent. The matter. 

rate of discount varies according to the demand for Disease diz-zexe’ (Ang.-Sag.), is a departure from 
money and the character or credit of the parties sub- the state of health in which the due balance between 
scribiug to tho bill. The rate of discount u{)on good the several parts or properties of the animal frame is 
bills is usually from 3 to 4 per cent. Whenmerchan- maintained. It is “ a changed condition or proportion, 
di.se is purchased at a Axed term of credit, the discount in function or structure, in one or more parts of the 
nliowcd for v'ayment before the expiry of that term is body.” Diseases of function are deviations from a 
usually considerably above the current rate of interest, standard furnialied by physiology, and dise^ases of 
as the creditor is thus insured against the insolvency of structure a departure from a standard supplied by 
the debtor. The depreciation in value of any Axed in- anatomy. These, however, are usually combined; for 
vestment is also culled discount. Thus, if the market there is seldom structural disease without some disor- 
yalue of a railway share ou which £100 had been paid der of function; and in many instances functional 
is only £90, it is said to be at a discount of 10 percent, diseases are, or ultimately will be, accompanied by 
Discocbs)',, dU-korae' (Bat. dUcuram, from dia, and change of structure. The causea of disease may be 
eurro, 1 run), in Bog., is an operation of the mind, either intrinsic, existiug within the body, or indeiiend- 
wlieroby it passes or jwoceeds from one thing to ent of any obvious external iiiAuence; or they may be 
niiother,—from n ibitig known to one unknown, and is extrinsic, having their origin without tho body. The 
thus 8ynonyniou.s with reasoning (which tee). In latter embrace all the external agencies that can 
Bhet. It is used in the same aense as an oration,— operate either on body or mind ; as temi>eralure, 
a series of eentenccs and nrgnnients arranged in a air, food, poison, sensual impressions, and the like, 
regular manner, with a view to earn- conviction to the Causes of disease, however, are often present without 
minds of tbo-se to whom it is adtiressed. It is also disease ensuing, some frames being less susceptible to 
sometimes applied to tbo familiar talk or conversation particular causes of disease than others, lienee phy- 
of an iiidividuiil. sicians distinguish two kinds of causes,—^predispcising 

l)l.svoyBttx, d/x-i-tta'-e-re (Fr. deca?(rri>, to discover), and exciting; the former being circumstances which 
in Baw, is the act of disclo.si!ig or revealing any matter, so inAnence the functions or structures of the body as 
Till recently, the courts of common law had ho power to render it unusually susceptible to the inAuence of 
to compel a litigant before them to disclose any fact particular exciting causes,—that is, of such circum- 
reating merely within his knowledge, or ti.i discover stances and agents ss seem to more immediately 
any document in his power or possession. This defect operate in producing disease, especially when in a 
has been remedied by_ recent enactments; and it is state of predisposition. The predisposing causes of 
luov competent for litigants, and they may be com- disease are said to be,—(1) Debilitating iiiiliiences; 
pelted to give evidence on the trial of such action, the (2) exoiteinent; (3) previous disease; (4) present 
credibility of which evidence to be decided by a jury, disease; (6) hereditary conatitiitiun; (8) tenipera- 
Th© judges may also, on application by cither of tlie ment; (7) age; (8) sex; (9) pccupation. The exciting 
iilignnts, compel the opposite party to allow the causes are ao termed because the diseases seldom 

applicant to inspect all documents'in'his custody ruako their appearance unless they have been present; 

or under bU control relative to such action or pro- and hence they have come to be regarded in the light 
ceeding. of excitements to it. They arc divided into cogiiixiihle 

DlscBKTtoir, dit-kretJt'-tm (Tott. ditere/io, a eepa- and non-oognizahle agenis; thn formerconiprelicud- 
rating), is that kind of prudence or discernment which ing those pbysioal and mental iiiUuenoes of whose 
enables a person to judgo critically of what is correct existence wo can take cognixnnee iiuiepeiidently ot 
and proper in certain oirouinstances, particularly as their operation in producing disciiso; the latter such 
regarda nis own conduct. In Law, discretion ia the as elucfe our senses, ord whose existence we only iiiler 
power or faculty of discerning between right and from their morbific effects. The cogiiizable ageeta 
wrong. “There are,” SBys Addison, “many more are,—( 1 ) Mechanical inAuenees; (2) clicmioai inllu- 
■hitiiiig qualities in the mind of man, but there are encea; (3) ingests ; (4) bodily exertion; (o) mental 
none so useful as discretion. It is this, indeed, which emotion; (6) eic^ve evacuation; (/) suppressed or 
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^fectiva oyttcnation; defective olaanliness, Tonti- 
letiou, or draiaege ; (9) exceasee and obangee of t«in- 
veratura. The noooogniaabie agents are endetnio, 
epidemic, and iufeetunis poisons, and are eometimeB 
termed zvmotio (Gr. euma, a ferment). The elassill* 
cation and araan^ment of diseafies according to their 
external characters is termed Sbsologj; and that 
hraaoh of science srhioh more particularTy regards-the 
aatn-re and process of disease with aviewtoitsenre, is 
milled Pathology. {Sue UotwiosT, Pathouigy.)— 
Sef. Williams's iViaeipIss of Medicine. 

IhSVlUKCHISB. {See PBAKCHIBB.) 

}>tSBOj(OVB OB A Bill, dit-honf-or (Bat. die, and 
donor), is when the person on whom a hill is drawn 
declines to accept it or to pay it n-hen it becomes due. 
In such a case it ie necessary for tbe holder, or person 
in whose favour the hill is drawn, to give notice to tbe 
drawer and indorsers of the dishonour of the bill 
within a reasonable time, so as to preserve hie recourse 
•gainst them. 

BisiifrncTAiris, di»-i»-feV-tiint> (Lat. die; Fr. ««- 
fetter, to infect).—Disinfectants are substances which, 
by combining with deleterious gases or omanai ions, de¬ 
compose them and render them harmless. The most 
powcrfnl disinfectant known is chlorine, which is geuo- 
raily employed for this purpose in the form of chloride 
oi' lime. Another powerful disini'ectant is perraanga- 
aate of potash, which acts by yielding up an ociuivaleot 
of BBSccut oxygen. It is Known in commerce as 
"Condy’s disinfecting fluid." CarlHdic acid in solution 
is also a powerful hicatis of getting rid oi’ noxious 
vapours. To the constant use of these and other dis- 
intectunts by the different boards ofltealth througliout 
ibe country may be attributed the great decrease of 
lexer and other contagious disorders amongst the 
poor. 

DiSiitTESEATXOir, die-in~te-ffrai'-thu,n (Bat. die, in- 
ieger), the act of separating the integrant parts of a 
substance, as distinguished from deeomposition, or the 
separation of constituent parts. Disintegration refers 
more particnlsrly to the mechanical diffusion of a 
substance; dcoumposition, to the cUemieal division. 

DlSJUltCnVll CO-NJI’KCTIOH. {Set CoHJtJKCTton.) 

Disavbctiv]: PaorosiTiON, die-junk'-tiv (from Bat. 
die, and jmgo, 1 join), itt Log., is a propositioD com¬ 
pounded of two or more categorical propositions, so 
stated us to imply that one of them must be true. 
In snch a case we proceed either by asserting tbe 
truth of one member of the division, and thence infer- 
rmg the falsity of all tbe rest, which is called the 
nodm ponene; or else by asserting the falsity of all the 
members but one, ana hence inferring the truth of 
that one, which is oalied the tnodut toUent. 

DliSLOCATioir, di*-lo-kai'-»hun (Bat. tUtloco, Iputont 
«f place), is the displacement out of their natursd 
pmition of bones articulated together or forming a 
■»t. It is usually occasioned by external violence: 
t may also, in some cases, result from diseases of 
tbe joint. Dislocation is either complete or inoompietei 
being inoomplote when the artiemar sarfaces remain 
partially in contact, and complete when there is an 
entire separation, ll is simple when there is no wound 
and the lutin remains unbroken; compound, when there 
is a wound, by means of which the external air may 
•ommunicate with the joint. When, besides the dis- 
Joeation, there are fractures of the bones or iaceratiou 
Af important organs, then it is termed a complicated 
ffhflocation. Dislocations are named cither from the 
jednt or from the bone that is chiefly displaced ; and 
Vuious terms are likowite employed to indicate tbe 
diction; as opwar^4ownn'ard, forward, backward, 
Jtt, STeo^y all tbe fowes of the human body are liable 
to displacement; but some are luagh more so than 
others; as those of the shoulder, hip, elbow, anklo, &c. 
Generally, those joints are the most liable to dislocation 
that admit of the greatest extent of motion. Dialo- 
eation is in most eases easily observable; but in some 
{lerts it is extremely difficult of detection. It is at¬ 
tended with loss of power and motion in ilie part, with 
more or less of eweutng and pain, which ie iucreiised on 
moving the part; the patient focls sick and faint, and 
there is a sensation of uumbuess in Dm part, Disloca- 
tinns should be reduced as soon as possible after their 
twcurrence; for the longer it is delayed, the more 
diflicult will bo the operation. In a short time the 
8«3 f 
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patient recovers from the shock of tbe aecidenttba 
muscles, which were at first relaxed, resume their 
former rigidity, and render the reduction much more 
I difficult. Dislocations are reduced by pnlling gently, 
yet firmly and steadily, for some minutes, until tbo 
i inusoles arc fatigued, and the head of the bone brought 
I down below the level of the joint, when, by being 
gently lifted over tbe edge of the soeket, it foils into 
I Its place, upon the extending force being slightly re¬ 
laxed. The force required is often very considerable, 
and sometimes it is necessary to have recourse to* 
block and pulleys, in which case the body is securely 
fixed by proper bandages to a staple in the wall, or 
other suillcieut support. In order to overoome the 
violent contraction of the muscles, it was sometimes 
necessary formerly to weaken the patient by blood- 
leltiug, emetics, &a.; liut latterly chloroform has 
been moat commonly resorted to for this purpose. 
After reduction it is necessary that the joint bo kept 
in a state of perfect rest for some time, in order to 
allow the ruptured ligaments to unite; otherwise tbe 
accident will ever afterwards be liable to recur. When 
a dislocation has been left unreduced, tbe parts come 
to adapt themselves to their now situation; a uew 
soeket is formed for the head of the liono displaced, 
the old soeket becoming absorbed or filled up. Com¬ 
pound dislocations are generally attended wil li danger, 
and, when occurring in the largo joints, are usually 
fatal, or require Biuputatioii. The di.spUiced bones 
should be r€*p]aoed without delay, and with as little 
violenoe or disturbance as possible, luid tbe ertcriml 
wound closed. Sometimes, however, it is neocBsary to 
dilate the wound, in order to effect the reduetimi or 
to remove the delachcd pieces, if the end of the boiio 
should have been shuttered. If there is surrounding 
inflammation, leeches should be applied to the part. 

Dislocatiow, in Oeoi. (See Fault.) 

DlSMkS, dit'-mee (Bat. decima;, or tenths), the natno 
given to the tenth part of the yearly value of all spi¬ 
ritual benefices anciently paid to the nope, who claimed 
this tithe of tlie titliea on the principle that the .lewish 
high priest took tithes of theBevites. This whs fre- 
quentlv u cause of dissatisfaction to the Bnglish kings, 
and led to frequent disputes with the papal power. At 
tbe time of the Bofonnalion these were auneved to the 
crown; and in the reign of Queen Anne the tenths 
and flrst-fruils were granted for the augmentation of 
poor livings, under the name of Queen Anue'a Bounty. 
(&e Bon NTS', QnnBif Aitk h’s.) 

Disfatcbes, dit-paieV ez (from Fr. dfpechcr, to send 
away), a term applied to a letter, or packet of letters, 
sent with expedition by a me.ssengcr express. It is 
mostly used when referring to a letter or letters ou 
some aflair of .state or publie concern. Papers con¬ 
taining iul'otniaiion sent by some public officer to tbo 
gnveromcat on peblio business are always culled dis¬ 
patches. 

Dlsrf!NS.viiT, dis-pen'-aii-re (Bat. dhpeneisrium, from 
dUpendo, 1 distribute), denotes properly the shop or 
place in which medicines are mode up and distributed, 
but is now more commonly applied to a charitalile 
institution for supplying medical advice and medicines 
gratuitously to the poor. These valuable institutious 
are only ot recent origin, but they are now to be met 
with ill every town of any importance either in this 
country or on the continent. Attached to each are 
generally one or more pliysioiuns and surgeons, who, 
besides attending at the institution, visit, at their owa 
houses Uioso that are too >U to attend personalty. 
There is also a resident medical officer for dispensing 
the medicines. In most cases dispensaries are sup¬ 
ported by volontarv contributions and a subscriber ol a 
certain sum arinualiy, or at once, becomes a goreruor, 
and is entitled to have one patient al ways on the books. 
" It would,” says the Buglish Cyeloptedia, *' be • 
greatimprovemeutin the principleof these inslitntions, 
if some contribution towards their support were re¬ 
quired on the part of the poor themselves, which 
would enable liie indepondent labourer, without asking 
charity, to procure the best advice for his sick family 
at a much cheaper rate tliau he can possibly do at 
ppc.sent." ,. 

DisriiNSAtios', dw-pen-tai'-ehun (Bat. diepennalio), 
properly signilles distiibation, or the act of dcaJiug 
oat to difl'ercut places or things, la TheuL, it ii 
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»ppUed to the dealiaga of Oud with his cre*tures> 
pertioularly in some uuusaal or extreordinsfy way. In 
aomo cases it has reference to those providential 
ordinntiaits by which the world was prepared for the 
gospels. Sometimes it has referesoc to the system of 
priuciplos or rites enjoined by divine authority; as, 
the Mosnio dispensation, the Christian dispensation. 

SlBrsNSATlow, in ecclesiastical nmlters, is a relaxa¬ 
tion of the lawi or a dispensinp; with obedience to it in 
certain cases, ip'Suted by one who has the power to do 
so. The po}>e, as beiiiftabove the law, claimed to hare 
the power of dispensing witli obedience to it in such 
coses as he thought Jit,—a power whicJi was at one 
time froquentlv exercised, and led to great irrcgulnri- 
ties. By SiS iten. VIII. e. 21, the power of granting 
di8])ensations as previously exercised by the pope was 
transferred to the archbishop of Canterhury,tat with 
the following important restnctloiis(1) That nothing 
bo repugnant to the law of God, for king or suWeet; 
(2) that nothing be against the statute 21Hen. VlII. 
against pluralities of bencdccM; (^J) nor against the 
king's prerogative, or laws or statutes of the realm; 
and (-1) that ho’s limited to such as shall appear con- 
yenient and necessary, upon examination of the causes 
and qualities of the income. Hence it is that the arch¬ 
bishop has authority to grant special licenses for the 
celebration of marriage, and for clergymen to hold 
phiralities. 

Dispkssatokt, dh-pen'-tH-fo^'e, is a book containing 
the method of preparing the various kinds of medicine 
used in pharmacy. Almost every country in Europe, 
and many of the large cities, have their own dispensa¬ 
tories, whicdi the apothecaries arc bound to follow. 

DlSPS».si«jf, dii-pfr'-ghun (Lat. dispergere, trom 
4i»y a particle denoting separation, and spargere, to 
scatter), the term opplied to the separation of 'a ray of 
white light into its several eompohent coloured parts 
by refraction, through the instrumentality of a prism. 
(See Prisw.) When a ray of white light, or light from 
the aim, is allowed to enter a darkened room through a 
yery small hole made for the purpose in the shutter by 
which the light is excluded fi-om the apartment, and 
allowed to fall on a screen of white paper, convenient))’ 
flsed to roceive it, it will cause a bright spot to appear 
OB the screen, larger or smaller, in proportion to the 
distance of the screen from the window, and round or 
oralin shape, according ns tlie ray falls on it at right 
angles to it, or at any angle which is not a right angle. 
If this rav l>e intercepted by placing one of tlie wedge- 
shaped edges, or angles formed liy the meeting of any 
two of the planes that compose the sides of the prism, 
in the bright track of light passing from the hole to the 
screen, it wdll be refracted or bent, and the white light 
will bo dispersed, or, in other words, decomposed and 
separated into its various component parts of coloured 
light. We are made aware of this by the change in the 
position and apjiearance of the spectrum, as the bright 
spot of light thai fulls on the screen is called. Its new 
position is eoiiBidenibly above or below the originalone, 
•ceordiog to the wav in which the ray of light enters 
the apartment, which shows that the ray, instead of 
proceeding to the screen in a straight line as before, bus 
become bout out of that direction in its passage, and 
the spectrum, if previously round, has now become j 
oval, or, if oval, considerably elongated in form, and,; 
instead of looking like a spot of uniform bright appear- j 
•Dce, tlie luminous space is covered with honxontal 
bands of colours arranged in the following order,—red, 
orange, yellow, green, bine, indigo, violet. Tliesc 
colours appear in the order of their refraugibility or 
capability of refraction, some beingsubject to a greater 
degree of refraction than others; that of blue being 
greater than that of yellow, and yellow greater than 
red. The breadths of the spaces occupied by thedilV 
ferent colours arc not in the same ratio to each other 
for every kind of prism; that is to say, the ratio of the 
spaces occupied by thiveolours differs according to the 
kind of glues of which the prism is made, and the 
length of the spectrum also differs. This is called the 
irrationality ol dispersion. The best method of trying 
the experiment of dispersion of light ia to allow the 
nun's rays to enter the auartgaent through a long and 
very narrow slit, instead of through a circular hole, 
which will give ft apectrum of greater breadth. In 
OpUcs the term is often apvilied to the reflection or 


seaWeriog of raya of ligWi from any polished amt 
relleothig surface, such as a steel mirror cr 
glass. 

Bispskbioii' OR MtintiFB, is that event which took 
place at the building of thetower ofBabcl, iacoasai- 
quence of the confusion of tongnes. 

DisroK'DBK. dts-spoft'-de (Lat. <fi and epmdee), i« 
Greek and Latin poetry is a double spondee, or a foot 
consisting of four long syllables; as, yarumsaflaiii. 

Disposreioif, di>~pu-ziaV~nn (Lat. ditpetitio), itt 
Log., is that operation of the mind whereby we put 
the ideas, propositions, or orgnments which we havn 
formed eonoerning a subject, in the order flttkst to gain 
a clear knowledge of it, to retain it in the memory, 
or to explain it to others. In Bhet., it is the dw 
placing or ranging the several parts of a speech «r 
discourse. The logician is tied down to a certain pre¬ 
scribed form in his mode of reasoning, the rhetorioiae 
adopts that mode that seems most convenient for him. 
“ A disoourse," says Quintilian, “ that wants disposi¬ 
tion must necessarily be confused and without connee- 
tion, liable to frequent tautologies and omisttoua, 
and, like one wandering in the dark, be conducted by 
chanoe rather than design.” (See ORilOBT.) Dispo¬ 
sition likewise denotes a particular state of mind, dis¬ 
tinguishing one individual irom another, and Inhercut 
in the coostitutiou. 

Disposiiios, in Scots Law, is a deed of oonveraaeo 
by which property, either heritable or movafile, u 
conveyed or transferred from one party to another. 

DlsriTTATiOR, du-pu-tui'-shan (Lat. dts, and pato, t 
think), is a discuasson or contest, either by word or 
writing, on some unsettled question. (See DRllitB.) 

DisqvisrtiON, dit-kiee-zisk'-tin (Lat. dis, and gnigr^ 
I seek), is a formal or systematic inquiry into the na¬ 
ture, kinds, or circumstances of any problem, ques¬ 
tion, or topic, by arguments, or by discussion of the 
facts and circumstances, in order to elucidate the 
troth, or to I'btaiii olenr notions regarding it. 

Di.sudptiok, die-rup'dehun (Lat. die, and ramps, I 
break), in the Eccl. Hist, of E 'otlund is applied to 
tliftt act by which upwards of four hundred minis- 
ters of the established church left their churches and 
manses, in in vindication of their principles, 

and formed themselves into what' has since beenkuowix 
as the Free Church. (See Fbkb CavJtcB.) 

Dissbctioic, dui-eek'~fhun (Lat- die, and reea, I cut), 
is applied to the catting or dividing of the differcut' 
parts of the body in anatomy. (See Anatouv.) 

DissBlsiit, dit-se'-sin, in Law, is the unlawful dis¬ 
possessing a man of his land or estate, or iut«rru]>tiug 
his aeisiu. (See (Ernsts.) 

PlssRNTBKa, dis-teiit'-ere (Lat, dh, and tenfie, I 
think), in Eccl. Hist., is the general name applied 
to all the religious sects in this oowitry that uiffer 
(tom. the established church, in doctrine, discipline, 
or mode of worship. The Boman Catkolios and; 
Jews, however, are not usually classed with dis¬ 
senters, The origin Of Frotestant dissent from tits 
Cliurch of England is usually traced to the reign oS 
Edward VI,, when, by the Act of Itniformity, passed 
in that reign, dissent trom the worship and ceremonies 
of the established church was rendered a penal offeweo. 
Dissenters became much more numerous in the reiga 
of Elisabeth, and from their professing extraordinary 
purity in worship and conduct, they received the name 
of Puritans. During that and scvWal of the succeed¬ 
ing reigns, a variety of laws were passed for the re¬ 
pression of dissent, of the moat rigoroni and oppressive 
etinrseter. During the rebeU^ the laws against 
Protestant dissenters were reppided ; but they were 
revived at the Kestoration, ftiid the pariiament of 
Charles II. proceeded to etfforce, systematically, by 
new measures of rigonr, the principle of universal con¬ 
formity to the estaiiUshed churoh. By tlie Act of 
Uniformity (13 & M Car. II. o. *1), it was enacted that 
the Book of Common Prayer, as then recently revmeo, 
obuuld he used in every parish church, and other place 
of public worship; and that every schoolinaster and 
person instrocliBg youth should suhscribe an acknow* 
ieilgment, declaring that he would cqnlonn to t«» 
liturgy, By Ibis statute, 2 , 0')0 of the clergy, who re¬ 
fused to comply with its requirements,, wore depriv^ 
Of their preferments: The Corporation Act ol l(V6l 
excluded all disseutfrs from mumcipal appomtmeatss 
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Mtd the twoCoB»enticl«Aiftsjin ICMMid 1670, madeit 
penal for five peMona, in addition to tbe oocopiers of 
a house, to assemble for religious worship. In 1C6.1, 
the Fire'niilfl Act imposed a penalty of £40 on every 
Noucoufonniat nimistot wfio came wjthin five miles of 
any oorporate town. In 1673, the Test Act excluded 
dissenters from all civil ofihees and military commands. 
The revolution of l 6|8 nshered in an era of more liberal 
yessjieos for the dissenters. The Act of Toleration 
(1 Will. A Mary, o. 18) bestowed on Protestant dis¬ 
senters full liberty of worship upon paying tithes and 
other du^, taking the oaths of oUegtanoe and supre¬ 
macy^ and certifying their places of worship to the 
bishops or justices of the peace; dissenting ministers 
being also required to sign tliirty-five and a half of the 
Articles of the established church. From that time, 
various statutes have been passed, extending a greater 
degree of freedom to dissanters; and in 18& the Test 
and Corporation acts were abolished. The oldest of 
the dissenting bodies are the Presbyterians, Indepen¬ 
dents, Baptists, and Quakers. About tbe middle of 
Idst century sprang up the Methodists, followers of 
tV'esley and Whitfield, wlui soon became very numer¬ 
ous, but ore now divided into a number of different 
sects. _ According to the census of 1851, which, how¬ 
ever, is confessedly imperfect, there vrere, in all,. 
S4,4(>7 places of worship, having, in all, 10,312,5(13 
eitlings, in England and Wales: of which 20 ,.'i<) 0 , with 
4,891,(518 siftings, belonged to the several bodies of 
dissenters, including Konian Calliolios and Jews. Of 
these, Itil places of worship, with 83,812 sittings, be¬ 
longed to Uio Presbyterians; 3,2H, with 1,0(57,7(50 
sitiiiigs, to the Independents; 2,789, with 7S2,3i;l 
sittings, to the Baptists; 371, with 91,5!»J sittings, to 
the (Juakers; 1,11)1, with 2,411,976 siftings, to the 
various sections of Metliodista; 570, with 186,111 
sittings, to the lloinau Catholics; 239, with 68,654 
sittit^, to the Unitarians ; 223, with 30,783 sittings, to 
the Latter-Day Saints ; 32, with 7,437 sittings, to the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church; and 53, with 8,438 
sittings, to the dews. The most numerous Ijody of 
dissenters in SeotUnd, is the Free Chnreh, wliicli se¬ 
ceded from tilt; established church in ISW, and isiiearly , 
if not quite, as numerous as the establisiiinenc. They, 
however, disclsum the name of dissenters, as they 
maintain that they do not dissent from the priiiciples 
of the Church of Scotland, but came out in cousequcuce 
of tbeir odborence to them. Next totlie Free, is what 
is termed the United Presbyterian Church, which ori¬ 
ginated in the secession of a considerable body of 
ministers and laymen from the established church in 
1732. In 1847 this body became united with the Itelief 
Church, a somewhat later secession, under the desig. 
nation of the United Presbyterian Ciiuroh. Aecording 
to tlie census of 1851, the total numlter of places of 
worship in Scotland was 3,395, with 1,834,805 sittings; 
of which 1,183 places of worship and 767,080 sittings 
belonged to the establislied church. Of the rest, 689, 
with -^3,335 sittings, belonged to the Free Church; 
465, with 288,100 sittings, to the United Presbyterians; 
193, with 76,^2 sittings, to the Independents; 134 , 
with 40,022 sittings, to the Episcopoliana; 117, with 
62,766 uUings,to the Rtjman Catholics; and 119, with 
26,086 sittings, to the Baptiste, Tbe proportion of 
unoccupied sittings is largest in the established, and 
■mailest in the Free Church. Dissent, at, least as based 
«pon any material point, ia much less prevalent in 
Scotland than in England; the diQerences beta een the 
two principal aeota of dissenters and the established 
church being mainly re^rding the connection between 
church and state. In Reland, exclusive of the Homan 
Catholics, the principal dissenters are the Presby¬ 
terians, who are mostly confined to the province of 
Ulster, A particular account of the diflerent sects 
referred to in this article will be giyen under their own 
beads in other parts of this work. 

DiasiniiirTS, dbr'-«e-dents (Lat. iftssideo, 1 disagree), 

Is a term synonymous witli our disaentera, and tlie 
term usually ajmlied to certain aeots in Poland who 
dissented from tbe Homan Catholic church, but who 
were yet allowed the free exercise of their own wor¬ 
ship. _ Even during tbe Ufetime of Luther, Protestant 
principles had made such progress in Poland that half 
the oenote, and more than half of the nobility, liad 
adopted the new faith. The comrtsct of Bandomir iu 


1S70 united the Lutheraua, Calvinists, and Bohemian 
Brethren into one body (a union which had also a 
political tendency); and by the religious peace sworn 
to l{y the king in 1S73, they obtained the some rights 
with the Homan Catholics. From dissensions among 
themselves, however, and the increasing power of tbe 
Catholic eliurcb, the dissidents by degrees lost most of 
their privileges, and in 1717 and 1718 thw were de¬ 
prived of their right of 8)01100 in the diet. In 1736, at 
the diet of Pacification, an old statute was revived, 
which required, that every king be of the Catholic 
church. After the accession of the last king, Stani- 
laus Poniatowski, the dissidents bronght their griev¬ 
ances before the diet in 17(56, and were supported by 
Russia, Prnsaia, and England; Russia in uartioular 
iiiiurovcd tbe opportunity to extend her influence in 
Poland, and succeeded by her mediation in bringing 
about a new ootivention in 1767, by which they were 
again placed on an equal footing with the Roman 
Catholics; the war, however, ugaitmt the confederotes 
Ijreaking out, and the kingdom being dismembered, 
little was efi’ected until 1775, when the dissidents re¬ 
gained all their privileges, except the right of being 
elected senators or ministers of state. Laier events in 
that country have confirmed to the di.ssidcnts equal 
rights with the Roiuan Catholics. They include Lu- 
tlierans, Cnlviiusts, Greeks, and Armiuiaus, but 
exclude Anabapdsts, Socinians, and Quakers. 

Dissouutios, (Lat. (/i»»of«fto, from 

rftr, and »olvo, I set free), a term variously applied, 
but in its commonest and most general sense inijdying 
the separation of the jsirts ot a body wltiob in tbe 
nnturid condition are united. The stote of being lique¬ 
fied by heat or moisture is termed di.ssolntion; thus, 
ice is changed from a Solid into a fluid state by heat; 
metals, again, can undergo dissolution Ijy the action of 
an acid racnstruuin. Tiie separation of the soul from 
the body is termed dissolution, or, more gencrallv, 
death. {Het Dkatu.) Dissolution of the blood, ?« 
Med., denotes that condition of the vital fluid iu which 
it does not readily coagulate on its cooling, out of the 
body, as in tlic ease of rnalignant fever. Shakspero 
gives a fair illustration of the application of the term:— 
" I am as subject to beat as butter; a man of contiuusd 
dhiMjlution and tliaw,’’ 

DissoLtTiojf OS' MaHniAan. (iTce DrvoRcx.) 

DiBsotUTioH os PxnuAMKNT may be ctfected in 
three ways ;— 1 . by the will of the sovereign, expreascil 
either in person or by representation; 3. iiy the de¬ 
mise of the sovereign.—in which case, however, it is to 
continue in existence for six months after tbe demise, 
unless sooner prorogued or dissolved by the successor; 
and 3. by length of time, i.e. seven years. ( 8 cs Pan- 

fclAMXBI.) 

Dissolviko Trnws, diz-zd'-ving (Lat. dUtolm), pic¬ 
tures painted upon glass, and c.vhibited by menn.s of 
the magic lantern (which sec). After one picture has 
been exhiliited, by removing tbe foens, or lessening 
the light, tile cfiect ia rendered less distinct; then by 
means of another magic laulcrn, or a lens, a fresh 
slide is graduallvintrodueed, so tbatoiiepicture blends 
with anotlier almost uneonsciously to the spectator. 
The exhibition of dissolving views is usually accompa¬ 
nied witli music, and the tunes played become louder 
as the light increases, which is always when the new 
picture gains its full distirictneaa. 

I>issoNX50K, (Fr.), in Mas,, a term used 

to denote tbe cfflect produced from the unison of t'wo 
Bonneis not in concordance Vith ciicU other. Thirds 
and sixths were unciently considered as dissonauces; 
in fact, every chord except the perfect concord is dis- 
sonont. Formerlv llicre was an unlimited number of 
dissonances, but they arc at xircseiit reduced to a com- 
jiaratively small number, 

DissTnLABtE, du'-aU-!<t-ll (Gr. dUmUabM), in 
Gram., ia a word of two syllables ; M, noctdnen, bfautt/. 

DlSTarr, did-U^ (Sax. dktaf), tho stall'of a spiii- 
ning-whecl, to which ubunch of nu or tow is attached, 
and from which the thread is drawn. Before the in¬ 
troduction of machinery for the purpose of apiuning 
threads, tbp distaff was much used, but it la now, 
except in very rare cases, Superseded. 

Df.sTArir-»AY.^—Formerly the day nRer Twelfth-day 
wuB tenned St. Distairs day, and was generally re. 
garded as the termination of the Christmus ipurt*. 
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Herrick, in hit "Heeperidoi," thueqnaintly describee 
lie boisterous mirtll that marked this season 

•' Portly works,'and partljr playc. 

You must on 8t. HistallDay. 

Prom the plpuf(h soone free your teams. 

Then come borne and ibther them. 

If the inaidos a spinniDf; qoc, 

Burae the flax aud fire the tow; 

Scorch their plackets, but bewera 
That ye einge no maiden's baire. 

Bring in pales of water, then 
ifct the maides bewnsh the men. 

Oire St. DistaiT all the right. 

Then bid Cbristmas-sport good night, 

And next morrow, every one 
To his owu vocation." 

DisTivcs, din'-t'm (Lat. dUiare), in Paint., an ex¬ 
pression used to denote the utmost extent to which 
the power of vision can reach, or the limit of view. 
Bxtreme distance is the visible horizon of the observer, 
in wliich the land and skv appear to meet; and middle 
distance is that part which lies midway between the 
distance of the picture and the foreground. 

X)J8Tasrc», in Horse-racing, is a length of 219 yards 
from tho winning-post. At this point is a post with a 
gallery running ronnd it, capiihle of holding three or 
four persons. It is called the distance-post. When a 
race is run, a man is stationed nt the distauee-post, and 
is provided with a small red il.sg, with which be can 
communicate with another man at the winning-post. 
When the winner passes, the man at the winning-post 
lowers his flag, and themau at the distance-post lowers 
his flag at tho same time. If any horse lias not then 
arrived at the distance-post, lie is said tc be " dis¬ 
tanced,” and incurs penalties accordingly. 

BlsiaUFlia, din-tern’-per {Ft. ditrempe), in Paint., 
tho name given to the colouring matter used in scene- 
icuiitiiig, and for printing and araiiiing (mpcr-haiigings. 
A mixture is made of whitening and coarse size, in 
tho proportion of ten parts of the former to one of the 
latter, to which the required colour is added when it 
has boon diluted with a little water, and hrouglit to a 
consistenev rescmlding cream. l>i#tcnipcr colours dry 
vi-ry rapidly, aud should bo slightly wiirmed before 
thej' are used. This nietliod is sonvetimes used in 
colouring the walls of houses externally, aud the inte¬ 
rior of rooms. 

Distsmpeii, a disease to which young dogsuro liable. 
It is supposed to have been derived from France, and 
is considered to bo a typhoid iiiUaminuliou alfect- 
ing the upper air-passages. It closely resembles the 
Blrangles of young horses, and the scarlatina and such- 
like diseases to which young children are liable. The 
disease is contagious, occurs generally only once in a 
lifetime, runs a (Tetinite course, and is accompanied by 
low fever and debility. Careful attention to nursing 
and diet coustitutes the most successful treatment of 
this disorder. A dog with the distemper is easily 
recognized. The eyes become red, weak, and wa¬ 
tery j tho nosa hot and dry; any movement in the 
air excites a cough or snooze; aud there is a general 
dulness, fever, and loss Of appetite. The Tunning from 
the nose, as the disease proceeds, becomes, after some 
days or weeks, mucous or purulent, loading the eyes 
iind obstructing the nostrils. It then lodges in the 
Vironchial tubes, preventing the free access of air and 
the purification of the bloM. All dogs are subject to 
distemper; but highly-bifeid, delicate, and fancy dogs 
are must liable to thb disease, and the mortality 
amongst them is the greatest. In the euro of distem¬ 
per all irritating aud reducing remedies must be 
avoided. If the storaaeli is overloaded, it should be 
relieved by a mild emetic; and if no effect is pro¬ 
duced by the dose, it should bo repeated in twenty 
minutes. To ward off distemper, young dogs should 
be very liberally and tiotritiously fed. In such esses, 
in spite of all care, if they are attacked with distemper, 
they are almost certain to pass over it very favourably, 
nothing proves tho prophylactic efleot of pure air and 
Tolnulary exercise more thanthat young hounds at their 
walks are seldom attaokedeby distemper. Dogs are 
liable to distemper more than once; but the repetition 
is of unusual oocnrrenoe. Inflammation of the lungs 
it often the oonseqaeaoe of distemper} and the bowels 


_ Difitill&d. Water 

are always more or less Effected l>y danirhcea and 
d-j'sentene discharges, often indicating uleo^tion of 
the intestinal canal. Protracted cases of distemper 
are sometimes attended by a pustular eruption on the 
chest and abdomen, occonipanied by an hepatic afihe- 
tion usually called “ tho yellow disease," from its 
eivmg the whole surface of the skin a yellowish colour. 
The symptoms in sucli cases are generally fatal. Dis¬ 
temper is communicated by contact of the diseased 
catarrhal secretion. Inoculation has been proposed at 
a mitigation of the disease; but it has been proved by 
Mr. Biaiiie that vaccination is inefficaeiaus. {See 
Blaine's Cunine Fathologs, and £uro2 Spoiit, part iv. 
chap. iv.—Diseases of Dogs.) 

Dihiicb, dU'-tik (Or. disliehon, consisting of two 
rows), & couple of verses or poetic lines making com¬ 
plete sense. Tlie term is principally applied to the 
hexameters and pentamclers usedamong tho Bomana, 
especially by Ovid and Catullus. Among the Greeks 
and Romans the distich was used as a Tehicle for the 
expression of definite sentiments, and especially for 
epigi-Bin. Goethe and Schiller, together with other 
great poets of Germany, have, in later years, shown a 
great predilection for the distich, and great skill in 
using it. ' 

Disall.l.*TiO]», dit-iil-lai'-thun (Lat. ditiillo, from 
die, and stUlo, I drop), the process of evaporating a 
fluid by means ot heat, and afterwards condensing it 
into a liquid. Its object is to‘separate one substanoe 
from otbors with which it may be mixed; and tho 
possiliility as to whether a substance can be distilled 
d-'pends upon the temperature at which it evaporates. 
In chemistry, distillation is performed by means of a 
retort or fliisk, and a receiver. It is, however, carried 
on in the most extensive scale tor the production of 
ardent spirits. It is not known when distilled spirits 
were first made; but the discovoryis usually attributed 
to (ho alchemists, who called it aqua vitas. Originally 
spirits were distilled from wine; hence the common 
name of alcohol—spirits of wine. In the production 
of ardent spirits, there are two distinct operations: 
first, the conversion of some vegetable substance into 
nieohol ; and socond, the seiiaration of the alcohol 
from the aubstanecs with which it is mixed. The latter 
operation is, properly speaking, distillation; althongh, 
in ordinary language, lioth are classsd under that head. 
Sugar, and starch, which is easily converted intosugar, 
are the chief sources of nlcoliol. By the action of 
fermentation, sugar is converted into alcohol and car¬ 
bonic acid; so that all substances containing sugar or 
starch will yield spirits after distillation. After the 
KOeh, or alcoholic mixture, has been formed, the pro¬ 
cess is continued in a still or alembic. When heated 
to 17(1°, the alcohol, mixed with steam, evaporates, 
and, passing throngh the W'onn of the still, is cooled 
and condensed, and trickles out in a liquid form into 
a receiver. Anhydrous alcohol cannot be obtained by 
distillation alone. Spirits of wine, or rectified spirit, 
contains as much as 25 per cent, of water. Taking 
water as 1000, the specific gravity of alcohol is 793. 
spirit is the legal standard of strength established by 
the excise of Great Britain : its specifio gravitr is 
919'6; it contains about equal parts of water and al¬ 
cohol, The principal spints obtained by distillation 
are,—brandy from wine, rum from molasses, and 
whiskey, gin, &c., from corn or malt. Among the 
Dutch the corn spirit is flavoured with juniper-leaves; 
hence the names gin, geneva, from the FrenohyeKtecre, 
juniper. The Germans distil spirit from potatoes. 

DiSTlt.LiTtoH', Destbpctivk, the process of heating 
vegetable and animal substanhea in closed vessels to 
such a temperature as todecompose them. The result* 
of the decomposition are collected and obtained in 
various ways. Whan coal is subjected to destructive 
distillalion, the results are gas, coke, tar.naphtha,^.; 
when wood is thus distilled, the results are wood-spirit, 
wood-vinegar, charooal, Ac. The results of destructive 
distillation are mostly obtained by condensation. 

DisTiuxp Want*, di»-fjW.--When water is aiib- 
jected to the process of distillation, the result is a 
fluid witliout odour or colour, with an insipfd taste, 
In this form it is called distilled water, and, i^yraor- 
ated to dryness, ought to leave no residue. Distilled 
water, in its purest possilde form, is absolute neoea- 
aary to the chemit^ in his laboratory, Adws WaffBE.i 
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PiBHiibXD WatxkSv—‘'^ lien vronuttic plants are 
distilled atone with nrater, tha ciunbined Maulta are 
usually called oiatiUed waters^ Kose^waterand kweuder- 
Mater are examples of eninniOB ooonrreBce. 

BisiUiTiEB^c, tWbail^ng or woritB where 

distillation is earned on, :()Se« £tBnBi.anotrj SvtU.) 

Dissowioir, iSa-tor'iNifaw (liht, disfortio, from dig- 
torquto, I twiet), in Sorg., ia a permanent deviation 
from the natnml (dum or position of the body^ pfo- 
duoing visible defonnHy. Dutertions may arise from 
varkma eansaa. ^bey generally occur aifter birth, and 
thus diffes from defoiynitiea, whieb ere for the moat 

f art congenital. B^tortions are frequently occasioned 
y aflbetions of the masdes or nerves. Itis well known 
that every movable part of the body is fnrmshed with 
two sets of mnsolos aetins in contrary directions, by 
means of which it is not only moved, but also retained 
in its natural position. Hence it is evident tbitt if, by 
means of any injury to one of the sets of muscles, 
or of the nerves communicating with them, their con¬ 
tractility is destroyed or impaired, the part can no 
longer be maintained in its natnral position, but will 
be dravra towards the antagonistic muscles. In this 
wi^ various kinds of lameness, wry neck, squinting, 
ae., are protlnced. The must common cause of distor¬ 
tion, however, Udisease of the bones. These aresume- 
tiines deficient in the earthy matter wliioli gives them 
hardness and rigidity, and thus arc incapable of sup¬ 
porting the weight of the parts which they are designed 
to bear, or of sustaining the muscular ac^tion, without 
iiecoming bent and distorted. From this arises the 
disease known as rickets (which see). The distortion 
known as the lateral curvature of the spine arises from 
weakness in the vertebral muscles, inducing a habit of 
resting the weight of the body more on one aide than 
the other. Unlike rickets, which commence early, this 
does not usnslly make its appearance before the tenth 
year, and is most commonly found among slender and 
delicate females in the higher and middle ranks of 
life. It is generally occasioned by too much confine¬ 
ment and restraint, and is best got rid of by plenty of 
free exercise of the limbs in the open air. Angular 
enrvatore of the spine differs entirely frtrmthe above, 
and is occasioned, for the most part, by uloerolion of 
the body of one or more of the vertebrse. The support 
in front being thus lost, the spine is bent sharply for¬ 
wards, and one or more ofthe spinous processes project 
behind. Perfect rest in the horizontal position, issvies 
and setons in the neighbourhood of the. diseased bone, 
and attention to the general health, is the treatment to 
be adopted in this case. Diseases of a similar kind 
frequentiy occur in the bones and joints of other parts 
of the body, and require similar treatment. Distor¬ 
tions may 1^0 arise from a variety of other causes ; as 
rheumatisra, gout, bums, and various chronic and 
local affections; but these come more properly for j 
consideration under their own heads. 

DraroKXioir, in Phot., a term applied to the nn- 
satural increase in size of certain parts of the picture. | 
DistortioD arisee fromeeTcrttl causes; such as using too' 
email a lena; not using a sniEcicntly large diaphri^'m 
or stop; by approaching the object too closely; orby 
the lens itself being improperly connected. 

Distxess, dM-ive»s' (Lat. dutrii^io), in Uaw, is the ! 
t.vking of a personal chattel out of the possession of a i 
wrong-doer into the custody of the party injured, to i 
procure Batisfaction for the wrong eoimhiUed. Dis-! 
tresses ere cither for some duty oinitted, some default, j 
or nonl'easance; or they are in respect of some wrong-1 
fui act done by the distrainee. The mnst nsual injury j 
for which a distress is taken, is that of non-payment of j 
rent, A lord may also distrain of common right for! 
negtect to do snit to the lord's court, or other certain | 
personal Berviee. Distresses may also be taken where I 
n man finds beasts of a stranger wandering in his j 
gronode doing him hurt or ditmage; in which case tlie j 
owner of the soil may distrain them while they arc 1 
upon his groondSi till satisfifrtion bo made to him for 
the injnry he has sastained. As a general rule, all 
chattels personal are Ikbie to be distrained, unless 
TOeoialJy protected or exempted, ns are afi animals 
ferm itatterw s whatever is in the peraonal use or occu¬ 
pation of Miy man at the time; and things delivered 
to a person axerrising n pubUd trade, to be carried, 
wroug^ti'or r^UHiged in the way|» ms trade. Bat, 
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generally speaking, whatever goods or chattels the 
landlord finds upon the premises, whether they, in fact, 
b«>long to the tenant or a Strader, are distrainablo by 
him torrent, the stranger havinghis remedy by action 
on the case against the tenant. Matures, however, 
and things in the custody of the taw, money (except in 
certain cases), and goods of a perisbedite nature, as 
fruits, milk, &c., are exempt from distraint j M are also 
beasts of the plough, and the instruments of a man's 
trade or profession, if there be sufficient property on 
the prenilseB otherwise. A distress cannot be made in 
the night except in tbeoaseof oatUe damiws/easanf, as 
otherwise they mightescape. A landlord may distrsiu 
within six calendar months after the deterounatiem of 
the lease, provided his own title or interest, as well as 
the tenant's posseesiou, continue at the tune of the 
distress. In general the distress roust be made on tho 
premisog; but goods iraudulcntly or clandestinely 
carried off may be distrained within thirty days there- 
Bfter, unless they have been bondjldtso\d for avalnable 
consideration- The landlord may not iireak open a 
house of which the rent is in arrear to make a distress; 
but when he is in tho house, he may break open an 
j inner door. Distresses must be proportioned to the 
1 thing distrained for, and an inventory of as many goods 
! as are judged sutUcient to cover the rent and oipenses, 

I must be made and sorvetl personally on the tenant, 
together with a notice of the footoftlie distress having 
i>ecn made, and the time when the reut and charges 
must be paid, or the goods rcnlevied. The landliird 
cannot eeii the goods distrained Vicfore the expiry of 
five davs; and prior to the sale, an appraisemout must 
be maoe by two sworn appraise of the value of tho 
goods. After the sale, il'there be any overplus after 
payment of the rent aud expenses, it is to be handed 
over to the tenant. Cattle cannot be lawthlly distrained 
if found trespassing through defailll ef tho occupier of 
the land by iiegloctiog to repair his fences or to siiut 
his gates, utdess the owner of the catt le suffer them to 
remain after receiving notice of their trespass; neUher 
can they bo distraiuod if once off the land upon which 
they have been trespassing. 

Distuibctiok, di»-trih-k'~$hnn (Ust. ((MrtKno, I die- 
tribute), is the placing particular things in the pliiccs 
oreorapHTtmenls which have been alrcatly prepared to 
receive them. In Log., a term is said to be distributed 
when it is employed in its full extent, So as to eompre- 
liend everything to which it ia appb'cahlc; to be ap.rend, 
as it were, over the whcic class, and applied to each 
object individually, not to all ctiUectively. When a 
common term denotes fewer than all the objects of a 
class, it is said to be taken particuiarly, or to be undis¬ 
tributed. 

DisTEtnnTiow or Ahimalb. —Certain tribes, genern, 
and species of cnimals are pcenliar to certain portions 
of the globe. In some respects the distribution of 
animals resembles that of plants, and both these 
are dependent on meteorology. Thus, where vego- 
tatiou IS most abundant, anima] life is most prolific. 
Plants are stimulated in their growth by heat and 
moisture; and as in tropical climates the heat and 
moisture are greatest, there siso the animal formationa 
arc most abundant. As they decrease in a diTectiun 
from the equator to the poles in jicrhaps a similar pro¬ 
portion, so do animals decrease, not only in the size of 
indiyidnuls, but in the number of speuics. Tins law 
affects vertebrate and invertebrate animals which in¬ 
habit the ittiid, but is reversed in tho ease of thoso 
animals of higher organization which inhabit tlic sea. 
Tho latter are found to increase in a direction from 
the equator to the poles. The distrilmtion of animals 
is also limited in many cases by the intervention of seas 
or lofty ranges of mountains; but animals, like plants, 
are adapted to particular climatic conditions, and, like 
them, ore sabject to fixed laws. Man can endure the 
scorching heat of the tropic cone and the intense cold 
of the Arctic eirele. The dog, however, is the only 
vertebrate animal that can aceompany him. Many 
animals cannot exist except in a determined climate. 
The lion and tiger would soon die in an arctic climate, 
and a polar liear could not mdst at the tropics. In 
continents; animal and vegetable life decrease in pro- 
portion as the observer recodes from the coast. Cer¬ 
tain species of animals remain shut np in a chain of 
mounttutts, and arc unable to move to other aimilae 
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localitiMi for, gas the ten^rative decreMee wiili the 
elevation, befcM th^hdiild PM* to another nloiilitaln- 
ridge tl4^ wooU fiwe io region whose 

tomperature wonld be jotinh higher theitt that to adiich 
they are aeoiwtomed. ^FhoUitnalayau Mountdne thus 
present to the aMendiDg tTarelier a SHCceesion of 
ipecies shnilar to that met with in trarellingi from 
Brasil to Ifahrador,pr from India to Kamtachatka.— 
Jiff. iloTKosm’s P^timl dUat. 

DisTitnwKow or WsawK. (5'**WB*i.rni Disxbi 

BOTIOK OJ?.) 

Bisrannwions, Btatots or, ie the name given to 
rlatute 2S & 23 Car. II; c. 10, explained by 241 Car. II. 
c. 3, whioh regulatea in Englaiid the division of the 
estate of a person ^ing )ute.state. It enacts, that 
after the expiration of one fiill year from the death of 
the intestate, oue>third of the' surulns of his personal 
estate shall go to the widow, and tlm remainder be 
divided in equal prrqiortioDS among the children. If 
there be no children, then the widow is to have one half, 
end the other half to be divided among the nearest of 
kin: if no widow, then the whole to go to the children; 
and if neither widow nor children, then the whole to 
be distributed among the next of kin. 

IliSTBlCT, dis'-tritf (Iiat. distriefug), in genornl 
IsDgtiage, a liinited extent of country, or a circuit 
within wnieh right or authority may ho exercised. 
Military districts are portions of Great Britain wbiigh 
are set apart in order to assist military command 
and organisation. Each district has its heud.quarters 
at some particular town, The northern district of 
England has its head-qnarters at Kotherhnm, the 
western at Plymouth, and the south-western at Ports- 
inouth. London is the head.qnartors of the rest of 
England, which is considered to ho a militaiw district. 
Eduihnrgh is the heud-quarters of the Scottish district; 
and Ireland is divided into live districts, the hcad- 
qaartersof which are Eublin, Cork, Limerick, Athloue, 
and Armagh. 

Ertca, dilth (Sax. die), in Agr., a long trench cut 
bv the sides of roads and fields, to carry off the sur¬ 
plus water that may fall on the surface. When land 
Is drained by means of pipes, these discharge them¬ 
selves into a ditch dug along the lowest side of the 
livid. Ip flat low countries the fields are often sepa¬ 
rated byroad ditches, without any other kind of fence 
whatever. The banks of these arc sometimes planted, 
and (he Held is entered through a gate placed on a 
bridge thrown across the ditch, and wide enough to 
admit of the passage of a cart. Where it is practica¬ 
ble to do so, the earth taken from the ditch is formed 
into a bank and planted with thorns, which in a few 
years form an impenetrable fence. 

DiTon, in Mil., a broad and deep trench snrronnding 
the rampart of auy fortilicatio.n. The rampart ia gene- 
rally forme.d of earth taVeu out of the ditch. The main 
ditch of a fortress is about 120 fectwdde and 12 feet 
below the level of the ground. The sides are generally 
ecenred with revetments of masonry. The side imme^ 
di.atolf below the parapet is called the scarp of the 
ditch, and the aids opposite to the scaiqi is ctulcd the 
counterscarp. 

DiTBioKio Aciit, «KfJ-e-<m'-{lt,5n Chom.,8aOj; also 
colled hypOMilphuric aoid,—the second of the fAYoaic 
series ofauli^nric and oxygen compounds, all of which 
contain five eqtdvalents of the latter. It unites with 
transforming salts, generafiy. known as kypomipkates, 
none of which are of any in^rtancK. 

DiTETSAUBtrs, (Gr.), a surname 

of Bacchus. In ancient verse, the term was used 
to designate a species of lyrio poetry, more por- 
fieularlyciiltivsted at Athens. It vraa distinguiwed 
by its wildness and enthusiasm, but in later years it 
degenerated into mere bombast. Originally the dithy- 
rambns was a hymn sung in honour of the deity aft^ 
which it was named. It was generally sung by a 
ofaorns. of fifty, who danced in a cirole as they sang 
round the blamg altar of the god. The song was at 
first mdely accompanied by flute-music, but after¬ 
wards Ation invented a regular elmral ftam for it; 

Emo, dit'-fo (Lat. dietiit, sg|d},: a term in common 
use, eignlfying aforesaid, or th^same thing. Thederj. 
vation of the term is more directly from the Italian 
defto; it is Used to safe repetition, and ie often con¬ 
tracted to the form da, 

m 


Exifx, a term derived ftom the Latin 
It Eas ongmally spelt dittie, and implied in ItS primi^ ' 
n»e sense a saying or sentence. La modern tiwoa,*. 
however, it has been need to. signify A Shixrt pocmior 

Song,;,.' 

tfimrmca, dJ;».refkik» (Or. dieime^*), ImSfed., 
tliose agents which bav a the power of augniehtihg thai 
seeretiou of nfine. Their action Is benefimsl whenever-. 
the system is troutded with an ezoess of fltddS or of- 
snlts and nitrogenous sabstances derivM feoih efifete 
tissues. Thora are some diuretics, sneh as lyl^te of ; 
potash, which act primarily upon the-mnnuy organa y 
others, as the mercurials, which act primatfiy on the 
absorbents and second-srily on thekidneys; and others 
again which act directly on the stomaeh or m'stem 
generally, andindirecUy on the urinary organs, Stimu-. 
lent ana tonic medicines have generally a diuretiir 
action in cases of debility. As in the ease ‘of th* 
function of perspiration fsee BiarSoiiBncB), ao in 
that of the secretion of urine, many external ciroum- 
stances inflneDce its due performance. These tw» 
great functions sewn to supply the place of, and alter¬ 
nate with, each other, and the circumstances which 
favour the one will genersBy iuterfere with the other. 
To secure the proper action of a diaphoretic, the skin 
of the patient must be kept warm; bat, in omployiagr 
a diuretic, it is necessary to keep the skm.oooU 

UiVAW, dic-dii', an Arabic orPtersian word, originally 
signifying a register of names and Bceonnts, but more, 
generally employed to designate a oonrt ofyiutiee or 
supreme judicial tribunal. The word, however, is very 
variously applied. Among the Persians, a coMectiou of 
poems or songs by one and the seme author is caUed 
a divan. The state or reception rooms in pslaces mid. 
the private houses of the rich citizens of Gonstanti- 
nopl» are also called divans. Among Enremenns the 
term is more generally applied to a hind of sofa, 
probably from such being used in the divans of the 
orientals. Cigar ditiant are establishments fitted up 
with couches, Ac., where, by parif^g a fee, visitors can 
smoke, read tbe periodicids oi' the day, and be pro¬ 
vided with coflbe and other refreshments. 

l)iTitL-OE-TBT5-.NKCK, dio'-cl. Ml instrument of tor- 
tnre, employed against the Lollards. Eox, in his 
“ Acts and Monuments,’' thus describesit" Certain 
strait irons, culled tbe divel-on-his-neck, being after au 
horrible sort devised, straitening and wiaebing in the 
neck of a man with his legs together, in such sort as 
the more be stirreth iuit lnC8traiteritpress«th:him,so 
that within three orfourbonrsitbreaketh andcrusltetli 
a man's back and body in pieces,” 

DiTB*GiNa LrEKS, di-verj'-ing {Lat. dieergo, 1 tend 
from), aterm employed in'Math, and Opt. to denote 
those lines which separate or recede from oneanother 
after proceeding onginallyfrom the same point. Ei- 
verging lines are opposed to converging lines. Thus 
a convex lens renders tbe rays of light convergent, 
while a concave lens renders' them divergent. In 
Math., a diverging series is one of which the terms in¬ 
crease more and more the further it is continued. 

Ervnns, di'-rere (W^gm) .—The divers oloteiy resem¬ 
ble thogrelns j indeed,the chiefpointofdiffereneecon- 
aists in the former having palmated feet. Tli^liave a 
strong, straight, rather compressed, pmnted bill, about 
as long as the head; ashort rounded tail t short wings; 
their legs placed far back, and toes oompletcly webbed. 
They fly well, and, as divers, ate rentarkahly expert. 
Tbeymeasare ususdlyftom twoaud a half feet to three 
feet in length, and are essentially inhabitants of high 
northern latitudes, visiting our i^res in the autumn, 
remaining through the winter, and quitting us in the 
spring to seek their northern breeding-stations. The 
great northern diver {OofyaiJas glaeialu) ia the lar¬ 
gest of tbe tribe. BmeasnretfuU threefeet in length, 
and four fleet six inches in breadth. The bill, which is 
black and venr strong, measures fonr inobes from the 
top to the corners of the mmith. The head and neck 
are black, sbatled with purple and green. _ At the back 
of tj^ heck there is a white cresoent-shspea band, 

mark^ with blaok olilong strokes pointing down wM^ 

The breaat and nnderaide of tbe body are whi^i the 
back, wing-ooverta, and soi^nlart, are. black, tliioWy 
dotted witn white. SpeaWng of this b^, 
son says, “ It can 8j|& with g^atmriltBM|#nd to a 
vety cwMiiderable dwMmce, under watiT i gpfii when ifr 
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DivingoStil 



taiit •erauu of K :mstt bt wstms, U asid to portoad 
rain. Its ilitH U 4«rliL tentgU, ntd !l?h« 

red'throated divar I* enudler 

thaa the ereat sdnhinii and %htev colouied. lii 
habitet, beiraaert th4^ exeettf ftoree. 

DiTsamUkino, (Itel.j, a short, 

U)>ht, pleaatag eoD^iition, vocal or instruinentii), 
written In n ame odcntated to encase the popular ear. 

XhmniliD, (from let. dioi4», I teparateK 

in Cknn., ia aj^hed either to the money which ie divided 
ainongM; the oreditors of a bankrupt out of hie estate, 
or to the anonal Intent payable upon the national 
debt and other pablie fntide. 

Bmsaxtos, dic'-fn-at'-akua (lait. dieteatio), a term 
applied aeneratly to the varioiu arts Used m all ages j 


elaim of tnonarohs to ehstdftte and ttngoal^ad hjwdi 
•no* from th^ nchjeote. Xhe monarob vaa iteld tt 
be tihe ^rect repmentative of to whom atom 

he waaveapouible for his aetiane. ihisantiltot sart 
pise to mnch ebntreversy in Bnchkad dumg tofriftrug 
gte between the Royaltsts and the Parliament : th< 
iWmwaf whom stood ap for tha divine right, wmi 
teaeed this divine right to the pijn^to pati'M^ha 
sivay,'«'faiah''wa8 toe true 6<»rlptjBm JMa;{^:«toete''t( 

some supposed social tontoatt, in which men ghto Pi 
th«r natural rights in cxtoangofor prottotitMa, 3Vii 
present king of Prussia, at hu coronatioii reqantte. 
excited some emprise by eseertint toe doemne of thi 
divine right of kings; 

Dmw* ^RBWc:^ in Iaw, is spplied to sh chsweti 
mode of tenure, in which the tenants were o1a|h(ed to 
perform same special divine seryiee ; aa to swg sc 
many masses, distribute a certain sum in slaitS, lie< 


for toe discovery of things, secret or future, in a super- 
natoral Way. In all ages, and among all nations, there 
hto been exhibited a strange faeling of ouriosity which 
hto prompted mankind to look forward into iUtaritv 
wito toe mtwtioa of penetrating its mysteries. On- 
^ally, toese speculations were made by deep thought, 
by Comparing too past with the present, ana by draw 
Ing murefttl inferences as to the probable course of 
events, dhe human mind did not, however, stop at 
this point, fbt the idrong desire to look into futurity 
led manktud to see presages of events in things be¬ 
tween vhiehWnd toe object of anxiety no connection 
existed whatever. livery department of nature began 
to be contolted, as famishing good or bad omens of 
human destosy.: The feeling among ancient natioiuii 
was, that if gods twally existed, they eared for men; 
and if toite uiDred tier men, it was only natural that 
they shouia shad them signs of their wiu. From this 
sentontot dtebmtkin tn^iia to form a regular science, 
intimate silted to religion, end furnished with par¬ 
ticular laws avd regumioDs, differing in chameter 
acoording to the degree of civilization attained by 
the country in wldeh it was established. Among the 
ancieet Orecks and Bomsns, divination was practised 
with great entottsiatm. In the must trivial matters 
Of erery-day life they saw something that had refer¬ 
ence to the futnre, or desfciuy, while their auguries and 
oracles formed the higher eisss of divination. The 
different systems of divination employed hy the an¬ 
cients are very numerous. Ahromaney, or divining 
by the air; Arithmomancy, or divining by means of 
numlters; Capsomamy, by the smoke of sacrifices; 
Chiromancy, by the lines in tlie pahn,s of the hands; 
Hydromancy, by water; Pyroiiisney, by lire, &e., 
constitute only a few of the many methods in vogue. 
Anamber of enperstitiens customs in use at the pre¬ 
sent day evidently owe their origin to ancient forms 
of divination- liueky and unlneky days were once 
considered very important matters of eonsideroliou; 
and even now, in commencing any undertaking, Friday 
isavoided by many persons in sU ranks of society. It is 
also genexiuly eoneeived that a wedding in hlay isun- 
liieky. " A large number of omens are associate with 
Whst fimt hs^jens to any one about to undertake any¬ 
thing- Po sifenble is always considered unlucky; 
various lucky and unlucky signs are deduced from toe 
number of certain hirds—generally magpies—seen. 
A hare uroBsing too path is deemed unlneky; So is an 
old woman- Fric^ were formerly conirideted un- 
liteky,ifuid toe hunters of old, when they met a priest, 
<mu^^ up toeir hounds and retired; there was no 
sport tow them cm that da;^ Many superstitions of 
tills kind #re assoeteted with the subjeet of love and 
maridage. The variable and unaecountable changes 
and gfitoese uoantoted witii the subtle passion no 
doubt 'fbiitend these, and peoiite drew conclusions 
from toe toewt |m]arobable Sources. Tbe mstoods by 
wbich peiqSteoemm ywt endeavour to furetril a future 
husband or wifb—mappiaess or mieery-r-are innume¬ 
rable. Thtot ettstoms vaty in difibrent localities, and 
are often retdrieted to oertein daps; sneh as the eve of 
8t. Agues hr fiallo^’efn, the last night of October. 

dtrimw), in Pol., a 
term •mpItefWS to datuto the s4|toa Singly power, 
anu fonudw ** .tot atgulfii^ to tnawteto toe 


s.seeret or fhture.in a super- 


inconvenience. It was probably inveated about the 
tflth century. In the time of Aristotle, divem need s 
kind of kettle; but the manner in which it was used ii 
not clearly deacribed. In IfiSB, a diving-b«M was used 
by two ((reeks at Toledo, in bpain. In shape toh 
vessel appears to have been very like that Of the 
modem tViving-bell. The experimentalists let them¬ 
selves down underwater, with a burning light inside 
toe bell, and rose up again witbout being wet, and wilh 
tlic light still buminB. The swt was then new; for, 
according to John Taisnimr, toe experiment was wit¬ 
nessed by Charles V. and a multitude of speefstbrs, in 
order to test its possibility. After the destrncUou ol 
toe tlpanish armada, many of the ships were sunk ofl 


The Spanish prisoners had declared that these veese!* 
coutBincd great riches; aud this report excited much 
avarice, and temptini epeeulators to endeavour to gnin 
the lost treasure. In one of these ottempts, made in 
KWo, a rough kind of diving-bell was tised, but not 
successfully. In 1SS7, a person named Phipps, uiwlet 
the patronage of toe duke of Albemarle, formed a 
project' for seareliing and unloading a SpalilBh vessel 
sunk on the coast of Hispaniola. Ho deaecwled by 
means of a diving-bell, and returned to Fngiahd witii 
-C2<X),000, which he had gathered from the wreck. 
Hr. Halley’s bell was the first really practical and 
useful diving-bell. It was made of wood coated with 
load, and cdutained about 60 eubie feet of ate. It was 
made in the form of » truncated cone, three feet in 
diameter at the top and five feet in diameter at the 
base. In the top a clear glass was inserted, teiet in 
the light. For the puriiosc of introducing fresh air, 
two barrels liiietl with lead were sunk toun^de the 
bell. They were provided with hoseandtepscommu- 
nicating with the interior of the bell. The pressnro ol 
the water forced the air, when required, into thevessei, 
and the impure air was allowed to escape through a 
valve in the top. In 1731 Hr. Halley’s diving-Wl was 
improved by an additional apparatu# designim bji falm- 
seli^ and by means of which tno diver was alJe to leave 
the bell at some diRtonce, and remain s enasiderablo 
time in the sea. The man was suppUed wBh Sir by 
means of a large metal helmet with glass gyeholea. 
It was eoppUed with ate from the bell by metote fit 
flexible tubes; Several infenious improtomeBtevhtoe 
been made upon Halley’s atving-beB at varluna titers. 


Smeaton, who first applied the beB to ^eriilione ot 
engineering. To Bmeaton also Imlongsith# Sjventioti 
of the modem cast-iron diving-belli Tlte^^rst bell 
of this sort , was used in the fttemstoih Bsmsgate 
harbour, in 1788-. it weighed fiOdwt- Tim ineh inside 
the bell being pow.»rl«waas to it* inoticns, are obuged 
to communicate by means of signals‘h'itb those bbove. 
On account of the facility with which wuuw transmits 
sound, a stroke on the side of the bell enji be easily 
beard by those tea the aurlhoe, TaWng nd»s#lte*e 0) 
this ciroumstiwiee, it & generally WTaiigeu tbnt one 
stroke means more nif,** or tod 

strokes, “stend Ihsi e’■ tottie, “ boW;” toW, ‘Mower; 
five, •'more eouto;’* six." Bwthj*'seven,“froutl" 
«Bht,«back;” niit^ "lower down too btttoe^i" ten, 
‘fbpist np to* bueket losdedr: (to^i M Fktes XUI 














Divine-Sou 


and XLIII., *»«i^ M in the nBocdiAp 


Dxving-B^'' 


> nidte of (tw beii. ^ Uie diMa«Bd»,'Ui& 


wa (;iTe 'V«HAa« foirnu of diving febpnraius, drain thitl oofgbt hanea dpnn n contddarablo irwr bMovr uin 
invented bjrDr. Uall«rf<> tbf .UteM«nd most approved Mos^ or tbe Ii^. in cue t&e edge ^ ttu^bell ib ,; 
forms,—viE^aiteiin'e^iaa of Kf- Heiuke, end anotber eea|bt by any obstaele^ tite bolutee-efeigat it i&ini4-''< 
called ^* tbe Mantifue." Eig. 1, Plate XLIL, shoOs a dia^y lowered down, «o that It nw rest anKi tbe 
sectionid vie« :of Dr, EaUey V diyinibb^^ bottom i by tbit meane p» beS it lightaned, - 

air-barnd», and ibe ail danger from orarsettitog ia tawomd. By ab 

to leave tba bell. Tin* di#»i-bdi vraa Of wood eaaod geoiooe eOntriTanoe it was posaiMe to rdbettdsb^ • 
with lead, three feet wide at tc$, five feet at bottom, with; alt Ine w^^ to the tarfaee, op fo ' 

und eiebt feet high. Bi tbe top was fixed a meniseas stop at aBy pUdjentad daptb ) and that they wonld * 
cIms (D) to let in Ifgbt from above t there was a tap stIU be earn even if the rope designed: for wktiif the 
or. B to let out the hot air ; L M was a eironlsr se^ beU were btPi^. Por this; pnrpoae the h^ hnSa • 
for the diver ra sit down upon. 'I’he supply of air to divided into two ooihpartnieats; eaob ofwli^b ::WM ' 
this bell when tinder waten was provided i'roiii a couple; made os Mi^t'M poseiiile. -;^et above ISie;;seopnd 
of barrels (C), bolding thirty .six gallons each. Iheto i bottom <E,F) are small hlits dn tiiesldsiaef;<^e' beilj) 

tUrough wliicfa tbe water, entering as the bsU dsMends, - 
displaces the air'origiiially contained in tbecknnpart. 
meat, which cties out at the Orifipe';E« 'iWhi^iitbie 
is done, the divers turn a .handle'wUpn^ 
cook, so that if any more air enters; £he )tMb{Mirita^ 
AE FB, it could no Ipneer be discbMtidfii tbrbO^ the 
orifice H as before. 'When this epihfMlHitinent:^ 
of water, the beU sinks; bat W}ien A ^ 
quantity of air is admittedi it rises, :If, ^ter^re, the 
divers desire to rise, they turn the ;sm«rdook t,^^b^ 
which a communication is; opened be^sbn t^ opper 
and lower edmnartments of themaobibertllh'wmie- 
quenceof this 18 that a quantify of idr libiMdjbt^^ 
enters the upper compartment, Torees out,n 
of water contained in it, and thus reiidcMi tfe bba. 
lighter by the whole weight of the water^ Whi^ is tbiis 
displaced. N represents an sir-cask witb.;>|h taOkle,; 
and C P the Qexible pipe through whieh the ;ait ie^^ 

• mitted to the bell. 11 is a sniaU cock by whicib tbp 

hot air is discharged as often as it becdmes'bFOUbler 
some. One of the most iuBenioM of ibe, lUkn^ 
machines devised to answer the aam* ptttpqse as tbp 
diving-bell wa* that invented Iw Mr, Spwe., ‘'Atfig. 2, 
Plate XLll., is given a view of this machine. • It Wse 
a trank or hollow vessel of copper, or brae^ pf anffi- 
cieut strength to resist the pressure of deep tvjitsrs. 
It. was designed to contain the body of ikUHij, supr 
posed to enter therein feet foremost, at A Ai bedt ali; 
the bearing of his knees at B. At Ai o, atm pn 
other side, were boles for his arms to. pasa titrPugb, 
and a glass to see through at ft; d r^teseirta a alhete 
made of soft leather, and fastened to the bbdy of the 
machine at «; A A represents a cover to fit too head 
of the machine, fastened down with screws, 80 as to 
prevent leakage in any depth of water; D represents 
a plate of lead to act aa a weight to rink the machine, 
as well as to form a balance thereto; p is the rope by 
which the apparatus is let down and heuled np from 
the bottom; A is caljed the lifodine, with a knot at {, 
80 that the handle at f may always remain at a due 
distance for the diver to take bwd ot^ in ordef to 
signal those above. A t E and P are two brassilcrews, 
the caps of which are opened as soon as the diver riyea 
to the water’s surface, to supply him with ftriih air; 
H H is a rope, to which the aivcr fastens anything to 
be brought, up. Kfingert’s diviUg^achiim w'ehowti 
lat fig. 3, Plate XLlI., where a diyCr is ahoTO fully 
equipped according to this method; ;lt was oon- 
I struoted of strong tm ptaic.ip the. form; of a cylinder, 
and was placed over the: head Und body of the diver, 
leaving the legs and arms free. ; Fig.A, Plate Xill., 
exhibits a sectional drawing of Priewldw:* .divinfcbell, 

whiob maebinW; (AB) sinks with leadeU weighm (3) Djf, 

suspended from tbe bottom Of , it. /It was made of 



I copper throogbout tbe inridet three strTOft/cOhye* 

Sg.vijmjfa’s Dfrisu-BEiii.. tenses, only two of which aye 

eopper lids (H, H), .ifiumihated Ihw rnariim*- 
air-barrels Were provided with tackle to cause them iron plate E served the diver W »fmid hraa ;w^ 
t.) rise and fall alternately. In the sMompanjiuB work. Thte is suspended, Jte ohai»a,f^^^^ 
ilg. is exhibited a seUrional view of Spridmg^s diving- distance from the Bottom of the bell, «hen«» 
boll A D C » e section of this bell; e, e are diver Stood upright, his head wasiust above the w«w 

iron Books by means of which it is suspchded by in Oie belk yhere hd had tlic advsmtage oi 
robes fft S £r?^a«d Q. A; F. a e) joining at Q ; for re^iratioa tbau when hewashighiwupinthebea 
r c ®wu’^fioVs, to are appeudeJ leaden but « there were occarions when tbe *rer^Wtt w^lfe 

uWtrKfiif fhT ilt«4 DuriKwe of kfepioR iif the lO tko belly 

to' (iTA* tho «oc]«r aif from ibe kmemo^ 

thMo^WdmbUalonri ifowerar^be bell would not sfok; imrw, Thia was effeC^ by weaas *f a ‘SM 

y^^opvesentftd^^^^ tube (ke). A mo^ sfoien* a^ satoWWW^^ 

nan lA eaiajSl end lowered Ut nlsaeure by mcana «f a enable submevme m^ations to Im tgm been 

a S fara ftateoed to the rweBtly mumried % »v. SetBke,„an tltfiSwet who 


caUbfirrisKdrow^wSra^m^w 

can b* rmsed 1,5, tlm »«■. BetBke..an gltfiSw*? who 


rope paasiairoyer a puB^fa), 








Dl'Vln|C<'-3ieiU 


apaai iBMif n ooodnetu^ irork* untlM 

wMter. Hk invButiea oonaiats of. « ;dtvkig^Iteh<tet> 
«bielt is »tt«ohed to » ; di^/ A ffi 

DMfU •fiuDoi is tbtt sebmatise hmpi to fa« canied in 
the bana of |b« divw, irbidli is 'Smo tbe inf«at:io& of 
Mr. HaiDke. Wift Maj^art to tbobala^ 
breastplate and ki front (dr ttt6 i£a«r.i8tilaoM a safetjr' 
Tsira, BO as to be easf of aooess to the wbo can 
at any moment dose it irboily or partially j by wbieb 
means toe •(pkss of tit»:air fed from above can be re- 
gnlated. Xf toe diver oloBM thia valve completely, Ms 
vraterproof dress iB at once inflated, and Me baoy> 
naoy becomes BO great, toat withont an effort no 
rises to too surface like a cork, in a mnob more 
eapeditiotts manner tban be could clmib up by 
tbe laddto, or even be drawn up by those statjoued 
above! should any injury happen to his dress or 
toe glass eyepieces or Ms helmet bo broken, the 
opei^p thus formed can be instantaneously turned 
into an epress'liote, and the air be driven out by this 
exit, to the total exclusion of the water. rTbis appa¬ 
ratus was exclusively used in the submarine works in 
toe Westminster Bridge, when an instance of the 
value of the invention wss given. It happened that 
one of toe diveia struck ouo of Ms glasses against a 
spike, and had be not closed the vatve, the water would 
instantly have catered, and doubtless the divey would 
have been drowned; but as it was, he tnmod the valve, 
and experienced no ineonvenienoe ; his clothes were 
not even wetted by the accident. At Plate XlilH., 
Am. 1, fl, 8, we give enmavings showing a section and 
eurvation of one of Heinke’s belniets, as also a see- 
kionSlview of toe valve. A writer in the J/echanie’e 
Iffo^oetne thus describes them —“ Fig. 1 shows a . 
front elevation of the helmet itself. It will l>e seen j 


from this that the openincs are also provided (as 
an extra safety-guard} wito segmental plates, so 
toat by turning eitber disc round by means of the 
buttons which project from the cireumferenee, the 
opening can be closed instantaneously. The 
regulating or safety valve is seen in fcon'l of the 
helmet, jnst below the joint indicated by the letter A, 
which joint enshles toe whole top of the helmet 
to he taken off at pleasure. Fig. 3 shows a section 
toroagh toe head-piece, exMbiting the pipe at the 
back through which the sdr is fed down the valve for 
safety, in the event of the bursting of a feed-pifie, 
rrom the orifice will be seen the tubes extending over 
toe upper internal surface of the helmet, for leading 
toe sfream of air over the glasses; and again beiow, 
•ud marked by toe letter 11, will seen the safety- 
valve before mentioned, which can be opened or shut 
at pleasure by the diver. This valve is shown in sec¬ 
tion on a larger scale in fig. 3. It will there be seen 
that aa ordinary valve, which is held in place upon its 
asat by means of a spiral spring, is covered with u cup 
psifbrated in the top so as to allow of the escape of 
such air as passes; but so fitted as to turn upon the 
outside of the valve-box or seat at pleasnre. This is 
provided with a long slotted hole, which runs some 
distance around its circumference, and the lower part 
of the valve-seat or box is provided with a similar slot. 
From this description it will be apparent that too cup 
can be turned so as either to let the two holes he in 
one, and thus open to allow of the escape of the air, or 
be mosed, should it he desired. By this simple con¬ 
trivance the diver can regulate the egress of toe 
sdr, and so the extent of toe supply, to the greatest 
nicety. We must now pass on to the latest of Mr. 
Hrinke's improvements;—hi# lamp. Figs. 4 and 6 
show a side elevation and longitudinal section of this 
lamp; wbrnh, it will be noticed, possesses the following 
peewiikrities and advantages. The amount of air 

* 1 . .. A A ___ a. 


flosm into toe external fipg or case, which is shown by 
toe letters B B in toe sectional elevation, flg. fi ; it 
torn fimfr lie W^ torou^ the perforated plate C C, 
at the bottom of toe Bugj into toe reoeptaol* 1) I), 
Md tbenee toeroagh toe stwosarl! into toe lamp itself, 
for toe sop^t of eombustfen. The burner itself is of 
toe form oommottly ealled:s«e^d, and supplied with 
oil or gas from toe ring Fi wimb Is made open, so as 
to allow of the light froM the Imu^emg thrown down 
fitoU i^ redtotor &, llmiiigb tbelsos H ; so that by 

■ m 


Diwi&s-BnU 


thia means the bottom surfaoe of toe sea can be 
exmnined withont removing toe lamp from its «^rffht 
position. X^e lamp is also provided wHh two aide 
lenses I, I; or three can be Used if rebuked. The 
upper wap is fitted with an internal ooce, wMob is 
oonneeted with a pipe leading to toe snrnos of too 
water for toe escape of tbe products of oombustiotti 
This lamp gives a brUliant li^t, and toe air supplied, 
percolating through the lower ring, enables it to burn 
steadily, a matter of considerable imporianee." By 
means of this valuable inventioa a diver may conduct 
hie operations at tbe bottom of the sea in comparative 
safrty. The new form of diving-bell, wtuto hes re¬ 
ceived toe name of “ toe BautilttS,” has been sueoess- 
foUy used in the oonstruction of toe Yictoria dooka 
and in some works on toe Seine, The Kautilus ma¬ 
chine is entirely independent of snspension: its move¬ 
ments are entirely dependent on the will of those 
within it, and without reference to those who niBy 
bo stationed without. A referenoe to fig. 1 will 
show that the form of tbe Nautilus is a perfectly 
enclosed one; hence, its displacement of water being 
greater than its own weight, it most float to the sur¬ 
face, The entronoe to the machine is toroagh a 
man-hole at the tup. The interior is divided into 
chambers, which are connected at or near the bottom 
of a pipe (« «, fig. 2), which opens by a tap (t) out¬ 
wards to the external surrounding water. An opening 
in the bottom of the machine, of variable dimensions, 
is closed by a door or doors susceptible of being 
opened or closed »t; pleasnre. X^hc chamliere (W, W, 
fig. 2) are likewise connected at top by a smaller pipe 
(cc), which opens through the top ol toe machine, 

, and to which opeutug is affixed a flnxiVile pipe with 
coils of wire spirally encloaed. Thia pipe (T) has also 
liranches communicating wito tonlarger or working 
chamber. The Nautilus is snpphed with ak through 
the flexible pipe a, fig. 2, by means of the arrange¬ 
ment depicted in tlio engraving, .fig. 3. A powerful 
air-condensing pump furnishes a reoeivw in connection 
with the fieiible pipe a. The wadwvoperaaifi is thus 
described in the last edition of Cre®# Zlie/. ij/Artf, 
Maioifiictures, atirl Jfl«cs r—“The.operator with his 
a.ssist8nts enters the machine through ton top, which 
is then cltwed. To descend, the watorcock (t) is 
opened, and the e.vleriial water flovraintu the chambers 
W, W; at the same time a cock on a pipe opening 
from toe chambers outvsard, is opeusd, in order that, 
tho air escaping, an uointorrupted flow of water may 
take place into tli'; chambers. The weight of water 
entering tlio chaml*ers causes a destruction of the 
buoyancy of the moi hlue, and too Nautilus gradually 
sinks. Aa .foon as it is fairly under water, in order 
that the doscont may be gniet and without alwck, the 
watercock t ia dosed. Thu receiver at the surface 
being previously charged by the air-pump to a density 
somewhat greater than that of the water at too depth 
proposed to attain, one of tbe brunch-cocks oii the 
pipe c c, coniicctiiig the chambers at top, is otwned, 
and the air rushes into the working-chanilier, gradu¬ 
ally conduuszDg. until a density cqn»! to the density of 
the water wilTiout is altauied: this ia indicated by 
proper air and water gauges. These gauges marking 
equal points, slionjng the equilibrium of forces with¬ 
out and within, the coicr to the bottom (c) ia removed 
or raised, and commtiuiuation is made with the under 
water-surface on which the Nautitus is resting. In 
order to move about ia localities where tides or cur¬ 
rents do not affect operations, it is only necessary for 
the workman to step nut of the bottom of the Nautilus 
and, placing his bauds against the sides, may move ii 
(by pn.shing} in any direction. Where ciirreni.s or 
tides, however, have sway, it becomes necessary to 
depend upon fixed points, from which movemeuvs may 
be made in anv d'recticin. This is accoinplished l>y 
placing in the bottom of tbe jnutiiua stuffing-boxes 
of pecnliar construction (M, M, fig. 2}, throngli which 
Cttoles may pass over pulleys to the external si<i«s; 
thence up torongh tubes ffc prevent their being 
worn) to and over oscillating or swinging pnlleys, 
and tbsnee to the poiiAa of aSlxmeut, as seen in 
fig. 3.*’—Kef. Fre’v Bieficairiy af Arfs, 

Mcl Mi»e», Oto sffitibn r JfccfoMv's Mi^imup, vol. ii, j 
Tkf EngUik CselapadiO:, Sectiott Arts and Sekuecs, 
vpl. to, ■ 
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_ PiTining-Bod 

BivurixchBos, {LtA, Mmno, I dintie), 

• has«l twi^ cut in the form of * Y« bx thh aid of 
which oertam ]ier«on»« oa&ed'dowtere, pretend tobej 
able to discover water or iDinwal veins. The rod iai 
held in a peculiar manner,iand the dowser walks back¬ 
ward and forwards over the ip-ound to be tried- As 
soon as he crosses or approaches a mettdito vein or 
aqueous sptiud', the twig tiu’Us towards it with a slow 
rotatory motion. The superstition has not yet died 
out, and dowsers are common in Devon and Cornwall. 
UmKire. (j$es Tssonocr.) 

BiVTsmiUTY, dio-ir-w-fttf'-e-re, the property pos- 
sessed by all bodies of being separable into parts. The 
onestion as to Avhether matter is or is not infinitely 
atvisihle, was formerly much agitated among pfailoso- 
pbers. According to the nature of the atomic theory, 
the question is not of importance to science; but, from 
investigation made, there scorns to be no limit to the 
divisibility of the most solid bodies. The diffusion of 
odours through the atmosphere shows the minute divi- 
sion of material particles; and the tinging of largej 
quantities of fluid with minute portions of colouring 
matter is an instance of the same. In the gilding of 
bnttons, five grains of gold, which is applied as an 
amalgam with mercti^, are allowed to each gross. In 
this way a coating is left which must amount to the 
110,000th of an inch. An ounce weight of silver gilt 
over with eight grains of gold has been drawn into a 
wire of 13,000 feet, covered throughout its entire length 
with gold. In the tJieory of numbers, the term divisi- 
bilitv indicates the capability of any number being 
divided by another without remainder. 

DitisioB, dio-ic'-ekun (Let. dicidere, to divide).—In 
Mil., an army which is under a general oflicer, known 
as the commander-in-chief, is always divided into two 
or more divisions, each under the command of a gene¬ 
ral oflicer. Each division is again subdivided into 
brigades, and each brigade is composed of about four 
regiments or battalions. A division consists of all arms 
of the service,—cavalry, infantry, and artillery. 

Dmsioir, in Practical Mus.^ implies a course of 
notes running into each other in such a manner as to 
form one connected chain of sounds; in Vocal Mus. 
it is ^plied to a single syllable. The singing or playing 
a passage of this kind is called running a diniimn. 
With thcorotieal musicians it signifies the divisions of 
the intervals of the octave, 

Bivtsiox, one of the principal rules of arithmetic. 
By this operation can be determined how often one 
quantity is contained in another. There are three 
numbers employed in dirision : the flrst is called the 
divisor, the second the dividend, and the third the 
(potient. The dividend is the number to be divided; 
tlie divisor, that by which the dividend is to be divided; 
and-the quotient, the result. Both divisor and qnotient 
are factors of the dividend. Division may, therefore, 
be deflned as the operation of finding the second factor; 
of a given quantity when the firstis given. Itis divided 
into two classes,-^arithmetical division and algebraical 
division. In arithmetics! division, when the numbers 
are expressed in the scale of ten.v, the following is the i 
mode of workingOn the left-hand side of the divi¬ 
dend is written ihe divisor, separating them by a line. 
Beginning with the highest order of units of the divi¬ 
dend, the lower orders are passed over until the fewest 
number of figures is found fhat will contain the divisor; 
it is next determined how many times the divisor is 
oontsined in these figures, and the number is written 
on the other side of the dividend, beginning from the 
left, for the flrst figure of the qnotient. The divisor is 
then multiplied by this figure of the quotient, and the 
product plMed nnder the figures of the dividend used, 
nnd subtracted from them, and the next figure of the 
dividend is brought down to the remainder- The 
number of times the'divisor is contained in the result 
fbivu. the second figure of the quotient. The oners- 
tion is contisned till ail the figures of the dividend are 
used; ttie final result is the quotieni sought. If the 
finid remainder is 0, the division is said to be exact, or 
the dividend «^fil»tns the divisor im exact number of 
timet. Arithmetical divisiian is Slso performed in vary¬ 
ing scales, either in terms, ordinary fraCtioual units, or 
in the vajy^g scolin of cdmoterce. If the nnmhers to 
be divided are fraction^ they wpi be either vulgar or 
dermal, lo vulgar fractioiis, dividend and divisor are 


Diwision 


first reduced to simple fractions, if one or both aro 
mixed foactiohs ; the terms of the divisor are then 
inverted, and the dividend multiplied by the resulting 
fraction. The product is the fractional qnotient, whicii 
is reduced to its lowest terms, or sometimes to a wholo 
uumber, by the rules for the transformation of frac¬ 
tions. As an example:—Divide 

6j by 2ih; 6* = V and 2* a V» 
hence the quotient is equal to 

43 X 7 _ Sfll 
8 X 15 130 

which cannot be reduced to lower terms. In the divi¬ 
sion of decimal fractions, the dividend and divisor are 
written down as wholo numbers, as many O's being 
added to the dividend as may be necessary. The divi¬ 
sion is performed as in whole numbers, coiitinuiiig tho 
process to any desired extent, or till a remniuder is 
found equid toO. A number of decimal places, ecp'“^ 
to the number of decimal places in which the dividCTK*. 
exceeds the divisor, is then marked off the right bund 
of the quotient. If there are not enough in (he 
quotient, O's are prefixed till the requisite niiiiihcr is 
obtained: the result is the quotient. When the iimii- 
bers are expressed in any of the varying commercial 
scales, as pounds, skiftoio*, and peuc*, two cases may 
arise; first, when the dividend is einriK'scd in the 
varying scale, and the divisor in the sealo of tens; oml 
Bocoiid when tho dividend and divisor are expressed 
in varying scales. "When the divisor is expressed in 
the scale of tens, the quotient is in the Biime scale 
as the dividend. The following is tho rule adopted t—■ 
Divide tho number of units of tho highest order in the 
dividend by tbe divisor; the qnotient will bo the number 
of units of tho same order in the quotient Bought. 
Maltiply the remainder by the number of units of the 
next lower order which make one of this order, and to 
the product add the number of units of the next lower 
order in the given number; divide this sum by the 
divisor, and the quotient will bo tbe number of units 
of this ordcriu the quotient sought. This opcrati.ui is 
continued till tho lowest order of the scale is rcechcd, 
and tho result is the quotient songlit. Tims, let it l>e 
required to divide J225.8*. (Id, by 3, the operation is as 
follows:— 

jC s. d. £ *. d. 

8) ‘25 8 e { 8 » 6 


1 

20 

28 

27 

1 

13 

1.8 

18 

0 


The operation may, however, bo mneh simvilified in 
practice. When both dividend and divisor are ex¬ 
pressed in varying scales, it is necessary that b<)tb 
should be reduced to tbe same unit, and the quotient 
is ooneequently expressed in tho scale of tens. As an 
instance, divide £25.10a. Sd. by 18». llrf. If both are 
reduced to pence, they etmid £35. IQs. 9d. — fi,120d,; 
and 18s. lid. as i'dld.i whence, 


6129 

237 


27, the quotient required. 


In Alg.idivisioii is arranged under three heads j—First, 
tbe division of monomials, where, in order to get tho 
co-etficient of the quotient, the co-efliciBiit of the divi¬ 
dend is divided by the co-erooient of the divisor. Alter 
this, aU the letters which enter the dividend and divi¬ 
sor are written, an exponent being given to each equal 
to the excess of its exponent In the dividend over that 
in the divisor. The rcanlt is the quotient sought. If 
the signs of the dividend nnd divisor are alike, the sign 
; is plus (-h); if they are uhlibe, it will be mim» (—). 
The s«)ond dirision of algebraical divunou includes 




_ UNIVBESAL TOORMAllOl!^ ^^ 

_ Ptyiaipn Divisor 

the division of s polynomial.by a mcinomiaL In this mest since his day, that ea^ person can no«r prodace 
case each ^in of the polynWiu is divided separately tDore\fhaii double tbat.nuniber> The great increase 
by the divisor* The alwbraio sum of the separate _r#» the quantito of work produced in consequenoe of ;tte' 
suits is the quotient. The third diviuon is the division division of labbar isoisiog, be says, to wee different 
of polynomials. Both dividend and divisor are arranged eiroumstaaces: first, to the increase of dezteiityjm 
ivitli reference to the same leading letto. The first eveiv. purticttlar workman; secondly to the saving Of 
term on the left of the dividend is then divided by the the time yrbtoh is commonly lost in psssisg from one 
itrstterm on theleltof the divisor, and the quotient species of work to another; and lastly, to the invention 
forms the first term of the quotient. The divisor is of a great number of machines, which facilitate hud 
then multiplied by the term oi the quotient found, and abridge labonr, and enable one man to do the wCrk of 
the product subb^ted iVom the dividend^ for the first many." ihs it is the power of exchanging that leads 
remainder. The first remainder is then divided by the to the division of labour, so the amount of labour, and 
lirst term of the ^isor for the second term of the consequent^ the extent of division, must alttays be 
quotient. The divisor is multiplied by this term of the limited the extent of the market. If there were no 
quotient, and the product subtracted from the first means of exchanging, men would be obliged to provide 
remainder to make the second remainder. The opera* everything that they require for them^ves. Hence 
tioB is continued till a remainder is found whose first it is, that in populous cities trades are subdivided to a 
term is not exactly divisible by the first term of the much greater extent than in villages or eountri'parts; 
divisor. The operation of the division of polynomials and hence, too, the advantages to he denved irom the 
may sometimes be sliortened by various methods, division of labour can only be reaped in tbeir full ex* 
.^tnong these may be montioned synMetie division, tent where there is a great power of exchanging or an 
which IS applicable when the dividend and divisor are extensive market. Another important consequence of 
homogeneous, and contain only two letters. In the the division of labour, and one which Adam Smith, 
division of radicals, the process depends upon reducing though hehas alluded to it, has not prominently stated, 
the radicals to equivalent ones of the same degree. A is the power possessed by every country of availing 
number may also be divided by another by subtracting itself to a certain extent of its natural or acquired 
1 he logarithm of the divisor from the logarithm of the advantages, which is culled the territorial divismu of 
divideudt the number corresponding to the remainder labour, hfature seems to. hav 0 .intcnded to unitCj by 
1:1 the logarithmic table is the quotient required. mutual dependence, all the countries of the World into 

Ilivisioy, in Bog., is the separating a thing into one commercial &mily. For this purpose, difi'ereat 
-snveraJ parts or ideas, liogioians distinguish three districts or countries have difierent products and 
kinds of division;—1, When the genus or kind is capacities; so that some are more particularly adapted 
.iivided by its species or differences j 2. when a thing for carrying on some brannhes of labour, aud otuera 
1 'divided into several classes by opposite accidents; for others; and the full advautsges of which can only 
aud 3. when the accidents themselves are divided ac* be reaped by free interoourse between the different 
cording to the subjects in which they inhere. Thelawe nations. The commeroe of one country with another 
fif division are,—1. That it be full and adequate,— is merely an extension of that division of laJiour by 
tiuit is, that the members of it entirely exhaust the which so many benelits are conferred on the human 
whole thing divided; 2. that the members of the divi* race. By means of mutual intercourse, mankind are 
,sion be opposite; 8. that one member of the division enabled to distribute their labour an best fits the genius 
be not contained in the other, eo that the other may of each particniar country and people; and the indus- 
be affirmed of it; 4. the division should not be into try of the whole is thus rendered incomparably more 
too many or too general parts; and 5. the members, productive. There is another feature of this question 
unless the subject require it, should not bo too which it is necessary to glauce at, and that is, the 
unequal. effect of this minute subdivision of labour upon the 

Bjvisiow OF Lanoua, in Pol. Ec., is applied to that workmen themselveB, Some hold that it reduces men 
necessary division of occupations which is a consequence to the character of mere organized machines, and 
of mail’s living in society. In that rude state of society affords them no seopo for mental development. This, 
in which there is no division of labour, every man however, we do not believe to be the case, Man’s 
endeavours to supply by his own industry his wants as mental conditioii is principally dependent upon the 
they occur. “ When he is hungry, he goes to the forest oircumstanoes by which he is surrounded and the per* 
to hunt; when his coat is worn out, he clothes himself sons with whom he associates. Barely does his uccu- 
with the skin of the first large animal he kills; and pation, especially if it beof a manualkind, exert great 
when his hut begins to go to ruin, he repairs it us well infiuenoe upon it. In rural districts, where employ* 
as he can with the trees and the turf that are nearest ments arc less divided than in large cities, we do not 
10 it." But as men came to live in society, tliey found find that the people in the former Case display more 
1 hat one person could produce more by confining bis intelligence than the latter, hut the reverse; the fre- 
attentiuu to onlv a few objects than by carrying on quent interoourse among their fellows, and the great 
a great many. Tiieir wants, too, gradually increased; variety of objects that are constantly exciting the at* 
and H8 the means of supplying those could only be tention of the city man, giving, him a greatly superior 
obtained through labour, they were naturally led to mental training to the other. But we believe a diviaipa 
seek the greatest amount of production from the least of labour to be good for man, because it is inseparably 
expenditure of labonr. Hence the principle of division connected with civilization; for, if the one is^nefl* 
of khour is the very foundation of any social system, cial, so of necessity must be the other, 
and must have existed from very early times; but it limsioiv ol TiUb.—T he length of sounds in Mus. is 

remained for poliUcat economy to discover its nature, regulated I 9 dividing the time occupied in the per¬ 
uses, and results. Adam Smith was the first to point formance ofany given melody or harmony into regular 
out definitely the great importance of this principle, portions oMled measures. In order to lUustrote this 
'‘The greatest improvement,'* he says, "in the pro* more clearly, we will take aetraight line and divide it 
diictive powers of labour, and the greater part of the into equal portions—the etraightliiic to represent the 
skill,dexterity, adjudgment with wbichitia anywhere time of the melody, and each division to constitute a 
directed or applied, seem to have been the effects of measure or bar. The time must be kept equal by 
the division of labour." Ho iustances the trade of a motions of the hand or foot. Brcsuining the true time 
pin-maker, in which, be eays,'* one man draws out the of a croiobet to be known, wo wilt suppose the bar to 
wire, another straights it, a third cots it, a fourth be subdivided into four crotchets (as in common time), 
points it, a fifth mrinds it at the top for receiving the when the half of the measure will of course be two 
bead. To make the bead requires two or three distinct erotcfacts ; therefore, the handdr foot being raised, we 
operations; to put it on is a peculiar hnsiness; to put it down for the first note, raise it with the thira, 
whiten the pins & another; it is even a trade by itself andlower it again to commence the next bar. Time is 
to put them into the papn ; end tta important busi* tomneio what Aythm is to poetry, and cannot be too 
ness of makiiig a pin is in this manner divided into rigMl; tdiserred. .. . 

about eighteen distinct operatiffns." Inasmidlmana* Drvtsoii, rf»®!.i'*eor, one oftbofactorscfthcdiyi- 

fHctury,hosays,whcre only ten persons were eng^ed, dend,*—the factor by which the dividend is dividod. 
they could make upwards of 48,000 pins a day, or Divisors iff a numbewire those numbers by which it is 
4,800 each. Such has been the progress of improve- sxaotly divisible. Thus, 1, 2, 3, », 0, and 13 sro 
fi73 z 
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DrroecK, lit-eDni' (Lai. diaomum,. iicom d^erta, 1 
taro ftway or sepm-ftto) , demotes « aepKrfttioa by law of 
tatuband and wife: sod is eitbea: a dieoroe a.vinoiiio 
maAriMiflu ffirom the bond attaarriage), or a mm»a »t 
ihoro (horn bed and board), tbe marrift^ in the farmer 
cftBo beini; diasolTeid, bat ao in the litter, the par> 
tias luu&g only debarred £rmn living together. Accord¬ 
ing to the law of Mosea, ** whm a man bath taken a 
wife and naanaed her, and it come to naae that ahe find 
no favour in Ida eyee becanae he batii found some nn> 
cleMtneasinhm-; tbenlethimwriteherabiUofdivorc^ 
xnent, and ^e it in her hand, and send, her out of hi# 
houae.” — (Bieot. xxIt. 1.) iifter ninety days the wife 
might marry again ; but after she had contracted a 
ae<mnd marriage, though she should be again dirorced, 
her former Jiuaband might not take her again to be hia 
wife. The like lax notions on the subject of marriage 
appear to have prevailed generally in the East at that 
Mrly period; and even at the present day, as among the 
Arabs, a husband can divorce his wife on the slightest 
oecaeion; Burckhsrdt mentioning that he had seen 
Arabs, not more than forty-five years of age, who were 
linown to have had more than fifty wives. The Mafaom- 
medan law ailows of a separation by mutual consent, 
giving the wife the right of retaining her marriage por- 
tion unlcRB she agrees to relinquish a part of it as the 
price of the separation. They are permitted to sepa- 
rate and reunite twice; Imt, alter the third divorce, he 
cannot again receive her until she has been married 
and divorced by another. Among the Hindoos and 
Chinese, the notions are still more lax on this subject, 
and a husband may divorce his wife upon the slightest 
grounds, or even withont assigning any reason. Among 
the causes that are considered to justify separation are 
loqnaeionsness or quarrelsomeness on the part of the 
wife. The laws of the several Grecian state-s regarding 
divorce difi’ered greatly from each other: in some it 
was permitted, on slight grounds; in others the laws 
were stringent regarding it. At Athens divorce was 
permitted on slight causes, but not without giving a 
bill containing the reasons for it, to lie approved, if 
objected to, by the chief archon. At Sparta, divorc.e» 
seem to have been very rare. By the early laws of 
Borne, the husband was not allowca to divorce his wife 
without just cause; as for adaltery, druukeunness, 
counterfeiting hia keys, or poi-sonmg his children. 
Other causes were afterwards added, and at length 
divorces took place on very frivolous pU'etexts, and the 
women enjoyed the same liberty as the men. Hence 
Aagnstns introduced a law enacting additional cetemo- 
hies ill obtoiniug a divorce, and requiring the presenoe 
of seven witnesseii, before whom the marriage contract 
should be torn. By the Tbeodosian code, among the 
causes for vrliioh a husband could divorce bis wife, were, 
adultary; the being a witch or a murderess; commit¬ 
ting Sacrilege; yiolatiog sepulchres, or buying or eell- 
ins one li«e-bcm to slavery} favouring wiieves and 
rowers; frequenting sights or theatres, or feeding 
with strangers against the wishes of her husband; the 
being privy with those that plot against the state, or 
deling falsely or offering blows. If the wife could 
prove the husband guilty of any of these crimes, she 
alao Wiw at liberty to leave him; but coida not marry 
again until after the expiry of one year, whereas the 
husband might marry again immraiately; Volun¬ 
tary diroroes were abolished by one. of the navelt of 
JostiniaB. but were afterwards revived by another 
mnsl ■miet the cmpeior Justin, and the practice is 
BUdeiatiood to have contiBued in the Bastera empire 
doyra ^ the 9th or 10th century; when it was finally 
actmiti^ by the influence of Christianity. The Scrip- 
taco doctrme 09 this subject is enunciated our 
fiavioiff. whim he sayB; “ Havsi yoaturesdthat he who 
nss^ west'Ahe beginning made them mule and 
feaudo; and s(dd> f<» this cause shall a man leave 
father imd medb^i, and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they twain still bo otto flesh." “ What,;ther«fore, 
Ood hathjOTued tOfsther, let not roan put aaender." 
‘^Moaes, beesase of the hardness of your hearts, suf- 

feredyou to put away yonf wive*; bnt fron^he begin- 
Bing it was Uot eo; a»d I oay^apto you, Whosoever 
shafl pnt away bto with exeimt it m foribiiueafroB, and 
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shall marry another, oommittoth adultery ; and whoso 
morrieth her who is put away doth mimmit adultery," 
•~(Matt,xbt.4<^fi.) OttrSaTioar'adeclaratiou naturally 
beoame ihefoundationof thelawof dlVorceiUidl Chris¬ 
tian oonatries j and after marriage was raised to the dig- 
nitTOfasHcrament by Bope Innocent tll., in 121.5, the 
emnesisstbal courts claimed the sole jurisdiction over it. 
The pimal canon law regarded the bond of marriage os 
indiasofuble, but allowed, a divorce « merua et ihoro 
for five causes; vii,, adultery, impotency, oruelty, 
infidriity, and rrtigiomt. The CImroh, how¬ 

ever, assumed to'itself a power to grant dispensations 
for absolute divoroea. The principle of the canon law, 
not admitting of an absolute dissolu: ion of the marriage 
contract for any oanse whatever, goremed the ecciesi* 
astical law of this country. A divorce was only a 
judicial separation a mema ei tkoro, not allowing either 
of the parties to marry again daring thelifetiine of the 
other- An individual, however, if able to incur the 
expense, might, after a sentence of divorce a mtnta 
et ihoro, pronounced by the eccleainstical court, by 
obtaining an ant of parliament, procure a suspensiou 
of the law, and, by legislativo interference, obtain a 
disBolutiou of his marriage. There were certain causes, 
however, which were regarded as nullifying marriage 
and justifying a divorce uaiueulu mafriwonii; as, a pre¬ 
vious marriage still subsisting, or afiinity within the 
rescribed degree,—-the sentence in siieh’a case being 
edaratory only that the marriage was originally null and 
void. The law of England granted judicial separation 
oiilyonthe grounds of ndalteryorcriicky: and the effect 
of It was to iduce the woman'in the same position as a 
femme sole, enal'ling her to bold and deni with pro¬ 
perty free from the control of her husbnud ; and in tVie 
case of tb© man, relieving him from lul obbgntion to 
support his wife. By act 20 A 21 Viet. c. S'l, ii,u entire 
change was effected in the law of divorce in England, 
and a court instituted with exclusive jiirisdsetion iu 
matters niatrimonial, and with authority, iu certain 
case.s, to decree the dissolution of n marriage. The 
eutiro jurisdiction, therefoi'o, previously exercised by 
the ecclesiastical courts in matters of divorce, was 
transferred to this court under the name of the Court 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (see next article); 
and aentence of jadieiu! sepsTation (having the saiuo 
effect as a divorce o mensa et tkaro) way be obtnmcd 
eitber by the husband or wife on the ^onnd of adulteiy , 
or cruol'ty, or desertion without cause for t wo vears and 
upwards! This court has also the power of dissolving 
a inarriagB on a petition presenvea by the busband, 
setting forth that his wife bad been guilty of adultery, 
or on 11 petition by a wife on the ground that her hus¬ 
band bad lieen guilty of incestuous adultery, or of 
adultery with cruelty, or adultery with desertion for 
two years or upwards. It is the duty of the court not 
only to satisfy itself as to the facts alleged, but also 
whether or not the petitioner has been in any manner 
ftcoessory to or conniving at the adultery, or has con¬ 
doned the same; and slialTalso inquire iiiio any counter 
charge which may be made against the petitioner. In 
any of these eases, or if there is reason to hivlieve that 
the petition is presented or prosecuted in collusion with 
either of the respondents, then the court shall dismiss 
the said petition. The court may also, if it sees fit, 
order the hnsbsnd to secure to the wife such ipross or 
annual sum of money for any term not^ exceeding her 
own life, as it may deem reasonable in the ciroum- 
Btanees. It can also show damages, if asked for, against 
the adulterer, and miwr also order him to pay the costs 
of the proceedings. It has also the power to declare 
in what manner such damages are to bo paid or a{>- 
plied, and to direct tliat the whole, or any part thereof, 
sliall be settled for the benefit of the ebt&en, if any, 
of the marriage, or as a proyision for the maintenance 
of the wife. It may also make sneh proyisions fts_ it 
may deem proper with twspect to the custody, main¬ 
tenance, and education at the children of the marriage; 
and may, if it nholl think fit, direct proper prooeedings 
to be taken for placing such children under the proteo- 
tioe of the Court of Chancery. If the wife who has 
been guilty of adultery ia ewtitted to any property, 
either In possession orj^ersion, .the court may, if it 
think proper, order sn^ settlement os it may deem 
reasonable to be made of such property, or any part 
thereof, for the benefit of the ianteent party, and of 
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tb e child ren of the marriaieo, or either of them. Either 
party niey appoi^ from *deci*io» of the judge ordinary 
to tlie full courti and either party diaiatisfied with the 
decision of the full court on any petition for the d»8o- 
lutioQof a marriage may, within three months after 
the pronouncing thereof, appeal therefrom to the Honse 
of tords, it then sitting, or within fourteen days after 
its next uieeting. Every decree for a diroree is thus a 
decree nisi, and not absolute till after the expiration of 
not less than three months, within which time it shall 
be lawful for any person to show cause why such decree 
shonld notbe made tinal. After tlie decree has become 
final, it shall be lawful for the respoctiTe parties thereto 
to marry again, as if the prior marriage had been dis< 
solved by death j but it is provided that •• no clergyman 
in holy orders of the united church of Englaod and 
Ireland shall be compelled to solemnise the marriage of 
any person whose former marriage may have been dis¬ 
solved on the ground of his or her adultery, or shall be 
liable to any snit, penalty, or censure, for solemnising, 
or refnsiiig’to solemnise, the msrriage of any such per- 
son." The law of Scotland on this subject differs mate¬ 
rially from that of England. Accordiiigto the former, 
if the hnsbimd should either abandon his family, or 
turn his wife out of doors, or by barbarons treatment 
endanger her life, or render her condition quite nu- 
comfortuble, the judge will, on proper proof, authorize 
a separation a merua et ikoro, and award a separate 
alimony to her, soitable to her hnsbaud’s fortune, to 
take place from the time of the separation, and to con¬ 
tinue till there shall be either a reconciliation lietween 
tlio parties or a sentence of divorce. Actions of di- 
Toroe were formerly brought before the Supreme Com¬ 
missary court of Edinburgh; but by act of parliament 
in 1S‘,J<). they were romoved to the jurisdiction of the 
court of Session; and questions of tact connected with 
such cases may, at the discretion of the court, be tried 
by jury. The grounds of divorce are two ; adultery, 
aiid wilfnl desert ion, the latter of which must have con¬ 
tinued for four years. The pursuer most also swear 
that the action is not carried on bycollusiop. The 
offending parties cannot intermarry. The effect of a 
decree of divorce is, that the ofiending party forfeits 
all benefit which might accrue to him or her from the 
marriage. In France, before the revolation of 1792, 
marriage was, in accordance with tho principles of the 
canon hiw', held to be indissoluble; but after that 
event very lax notions prevailed on this snl^ect, and 
divorces wore permitted on very slight grounds. The 
Code Napoldon greatly restricted this liberty, but 
allowed a divorce to cither party ou the ground of 
atinltery, outrageous ill-usage, and some other causes. 
In llaliatKi, divorce « vincula taa^rimottii is obtainable 
on the ground of adultery or desertion. In the different 
states ol‘America the laws arc by no means uniform on 
this subject. In several of them no divorce is granted 
but by special not of the legislature; but generally, 
divorce « vineiilo may be granted by courts of justice 
for ndutte^. In most of the states, in addition to 
adultery, intolerable ill-usiigc or wilful desertion (in 
tome for seven, in otliers for three years), will form 
grounds for a divorced mneuto meilrintomi. 

IIlVOKOB AWP MaTBIWOHlAI. COVET IS E COtWt iu- 
Btituted by act 20 & 21 Viet. o. 8f>, for trying matriino- 
jiial causes, and granting decrees of divorce, which had 
been formerly under the jurisdiction of the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts. The judges of this court are, the lord 
chancellor, the lord chief justice of the courtof Queen's 
Eeiioh, trhe lord chief justice of the court of Common 
Fleas, the lord chief liaron of the court of Exchequer, 
the senior puisne judge for the time of the three last- 
mentioned courts, and the judge of her Majesty’s 
court of Probate, the last of whom to be the judge 
ordinary. E.T S3 & 24 Tlet. c. 14t, the powers of the 
judge ordinary were much extended, _so that he may 
now alone pronounce a decree of divorce, a power 
which was at first reposed in the whole court, (ffee 
Divobcb.) 

Bo, do, the name of the first note of the natural 
major diatonic scale. It has been long since enbst itntad 
for thatof uf, which was employed by Giuido, the latter 
moBttsyllable beiog rejecteias too hard and rough, 

BoniiTat, do-««'-<s (w, doleein, to seem),an faeretiea] 
•cct that aprung up very shortly after the foundation 
of the Christian reltgkm. As their name implies, they 
' 675 
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dtshelieved in tbe inesmaiion of Christ; ninertiag ihat 
he acted and sofferedin appemnnee only. Uii bsliNeived 
by some divines that several pm'tions of 8t..John’s 
Crottpel were especially direoted against lllte doctrinea 
held by the Bocetss. 

Boos, doh^fleut. doclce, probably from dehihsw.yto 
inclose), an inclosed space or artincisi basin in the 
bank of,a river or nde m a harbour, contrived for ^0 
reception of ships. There are two kinds of dodesj— 
wet and dry docks. A wet dock may either have gates 
to retain the water in it, so that snipe may remain in 
it afioat, or be left open for the tide to floW in and out. 
A wet dock without gates is generally called u batiuf 
the term is, however, sometimes implied to a wot dock 
with or without gates: A dry do^ either becomes 
dry by the ebbing of the tide when the gates are left 
open, or by shnttiitg the gates at low water and pump¬ 
ing out whatever water may be left at that time. Bocks 
of'this kind are employed for repairing and examining 
ships. Wet docks are used for the loading and un¬ 
loading of vessels, and contrived generally for the 
purpose of keeping them always afloat. The first 
wet dock made for commercial purposes in this king¬ 
dom was formed iu 1708, at Liverpool, At nearly 
the moat important ports and harbours in Britain 
now there are Beveraf extensive and commodious wet 
docks. Wet docks are usually surrounded by quay 
or wharf walls of solid masonry or brick-work, and 
are entered by means of a Idok, having two gates, 
usually in two folding leaves each i this arrangement, 
in many places, enables vessels to enter or go out 
a considerable time before or after high water. Bock 
gates, till late years, were opened and shut by means 
of chains worked liy band, either by capstans or 
winders; hydraulic maehiuery is, however, now mueh 
used. The principal docks in the world are those 
of London, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. In London, 
the Commercial dock, situated at Eotherhitbe, has 
an area of nasrly 50 acres, four-fifths of which are 
water: it is priueipally used in the corn and tim¬ 
ber trade. The West-lndia docks extend across the 
Isle of Bogs, and consist of two portions,—ftic im¬ 
port dock and the export dock; they are both 880 
yards in length, and between 130 and 170 yards in 
width. The £ast-lndia docks are situated at Black- 
wall, below the entrance to the West-India docks; the 
area of extent is 80 acres, and they are divided into 
the loading and unloading docks. The London docks, 
at W'apping, were finished in 1803; they cover a space 
of 23 acres, and have extensive warehouses for wine 
and tobacco. St. Katherine's docks, sitaated between 
the London docks aud the Tower, were finished in 1828; 
their area is 24 acres, and they are divided into two 
portions, capable of receiving vessels of 800 tons bur¬ 
den ; only 11 acres of tho space are water, the rest 
being taken up with largo warehouses and extensive 
quays. The Victoria do^ are situated on the Plaia- 
tow marshes, on the north side of the Thames, imme¬ 
diately below the East and West India docks ; they 
comprise a half-tide basin of 16 acres, an inner dock 
of 74 acres, and a portion (12 acres) of the canal in¬ 
tended to intersect the eastern lands of the company. 
Some very large waTchoases are attached to thCBe 
docks, used chiefly for the storing of tobacco. In 
following table will be found anearlr correct statemeat 
of the number and areas of the docks in Great Briiuin, 
including those locks or entrauoe-basma prOvidad with 
gates, at a number of the priucipal ports:— 


Loudon waswewMaweAasawaaawaraifseaawwweai . 38 . 350 

Liverpool . 38 2S6 

Birkenhead, belonging to the Liver¬ 
pool corporation .. 4 1-12 

Bristol . 4 70 

Hull, exclusive of timber-pom^. 7 . 46i 

Greattstrimsby.,... 2 . 61 

Bartlepo^... 1 ...... 80 

"Wew Hartlepool, iUclusive of tim¬ 
ber-ponds .. 3 32 

Biver wear .. 3 41 

Eiver Tyue..... 4 107 

Leith ... .-.. 3 .. 16| 

Bundee,partl)^uformed... 4 34 
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For farther information conoecniuf' tbs iioclta of Orest 
firitaio see McCoIloch’s “ Commercial Diotiuharj/' 
Docks ore peneraily the i»roperty of large eompames, 
and 08 their management is costly^ they require to be 
supported by those vessels tudup them: this is done 
by leryinp rotes, poerers being grouted by the acta of 
parliament outhorlting thc ooitstruetionoftbeTiiriotts 
docks. Sometimes dock dues are levied on vessels in 
bulk according to tonuago, and sometimes: according 
to the nature or value of the goods.~>Ji^. Chambers* 
JCneyclo/Nedta. 

Dock, the common name for some species of Bumex 
fwhichsse). 

Itoec, the ineioaed space, nsually surrounded with 
ap iron railing or rkeraox dejriee, in which a prisouer 
is placed duTing his trial. 

Dock 'VVillBA.tfTB, orders for the removal of goods 
ebored or warehoused in the several ducks. The orders 
are granted by the proper persons appointed at docks, 
in favour of any one for whom the importer applies. 
The rules laid down by tbe various dork companies 
closely rescKilde each other, and are very strictly at¬ 
tended to. Unless the rules are eomnlied with, goods 
will not l>o delivered up. Warrants cau be obtained 
for a whole or part of a cargo; end » warrant can also 
be divided into sinuller wurronts, and these may be 
assigned; a warrant may also be uasigned by a bolder. 
If a warrant is lost, a fresh warrant is not granted till 
the first warrant is advertised; and before it is granted 
tbe bolder is obliged to enter into an agreement with 
the company to indemnify them in cose of any future 
loss. 

Dockkt, Docqpbt, or DoQnsT, dak'-et (Welsh 
iociate), is a brief summary, or abridged entry of any 
document orinstmment on a smalt piece of pajier or 
parchment. Itis chiefly used in law; decrees in chancery, 
and other legal instrumeots, being thus docketed for 
purposes of reference. Attestations or declarations 
annexed to written instruments are also called dockets, 
especially such as are done by a notary. A docket is 
also a ticket or direction tied to goods. 

DocKiraiiss, yards or magazines situated near 
large harbours, lor the purpose of containing all kinds 
of naval stores, timber, &c., together with all the 
materials requisite for &e building and repairing of 
ebips. Before the reign of Henry VIII. there were 
neither arsenals nor dockyards belonging to the crown; 
but to that monarch belongs the credit of having first 
founded a regular navy, by the establishment of dock¬ 
yards, and the formation of a Imard consisting of 
certain commissioners. The first dockyard erected in' 
Ids reign was that of Woolwich. Those of Portsmouth, 
Deptford, Chatham, and Shectness followed. Plymouth, 
and afterwards Pembroke, ore more recently-formed 
dockyards. Alt of these establishments have slips in 
whi^ new ships ore built, sheds and dry docks for 
repairing vessels, and all the requisites for rigging and 
fitting tbmu out for sea. Boat-biiiiding and mast¬ 
making are also carried on; and in some cases blocks, 
ropes, and sails are made and anchors forged. A brief 
description of several of the royal dockyards may give 
a general idea of their usefulness. Portsmouth dock¬ 
yard is considered the great naval arsenal of England, 
and the head-quarters of tlie British navy, it is by 
far the largest of the royal dockyards; and its eeutral 
atation with regard to the opposite coast of France, 
ito safe and extensive harbour, and splendid anchor¬ 
age at Spithead, all combine to give it prominence. 
The wharf-wall of the dockyard on the western 
aide of the harbour is 3,}HH) feet in length; the 
mean depth may be 2,000 feet, and it incloses an area 
of more than 100 acres. W^ithin tbe yard are several 
large baotaa with dry docks, double docks for frigates, 
i^ding-tflips, &o., attached to them, On the north¬ 
east aide is a row of storehouses, 600 feet in length; 
and the eoutb-weit Side the rigging-house and sail-ioft, 
400 feet long. There are two hemp-houses and two 
aea-storehonses, extendiim 800 feet; while the yope- 
bouse, taiTuig-hottse, ana other buildings connected 
with tbe ropery, are on the same large scale. Besides 
these, there are saw-milis^ a gigantie simthcry, an rrou- 
joill. u copper-mill, a eopper-refiaery, i» which afi the 
old copper taken from ships' Iwittoms is melted and 
rilled; and all the bolts, gudgeon* and otto articles 
of copper usgd is the aayy, are cast there, Connecteo 


with the dockyard is a naval college, estahUshed in 
1729, and a naval arcliitectural school, the professor of 
which has the charge sud keeps the rate »t all the 
cKronometers belonging to Uie navy which may not be 
in use. Woolwich dockyard presents a frontage of 
3,680 feet to the river, to whioh may be added 180 feet 
more timber-grove. The breadth is venr irregular, 
but is estimated at between 260 and 900 feet. It has 
two docks with entrance from the river, and one dock 
with on entrance from a large basin. There are also 
three large and two smaller building-slips, besides a 
boat-pond. Woolwich dockyard is more looked upon 
os a nuUding-yurd than as a store; but it is vary com¬ 
plete in all the usual appendages of art iflcers'vrorkshops, 
storehouses, offices, «c. One of the four divisions of 
marines are stationedat Woolwich, where their barracks 
are situatea, Deptford dockyard had a front wall 
facing tbe Thames, about l,70(Vf«et in length, and had 
an area of about 36 sores. It had three large slips, 
two smaller oaeSi and three dry docks. Its principal 
use was in repairing vessels. Through its proximity to 
London, however, it became the general magazine of 
stores and necessaries for the fleet. The principal 
stores oousisted of small cordage, canvas, and ships' 
sails, beds, hair for beds, hammocks, slops and marine 
dotbiDg; anchors under the weight of about seventy- 
five hundred,—all above that size being made in tbe 
queen's dockyards, lu 1870 this dockyard was closed 
and sold by the G-overument. It is now being con¬ 
verted into a water-side cattle-market. Flymouth 
possesses one of tbe finest harbours in the world, able 
to contain in perfeot safety st their moorings more 
than a hundred sail of the line. The dockyard, how¬ 
ever, has only one basin ; but it is not only a good 
building and repairing yard, but a good refitting-yard. 
All the dockyards are under the control of the Admi¬ 
ralty ; and each is governed by a set of oiRcers, who 
ore responsible to that department. In several dock¬ 
yards there are arrangements conuected with the 
I storing of guns and ammunition. In tbe estimates for 
1880-76 the total cost for dockyards was £1,086,(XH; 
in 1870-n. £878,352. 

Docktako l3Arr*i.lc»r9. — In the year ISli the 
workmen of the various dockyards were enrolled into 
a corps for the defenoe of tae yards, and a certain 
Bomber of them were trained to the use of the large 
guns; so that each of the battalions has artillery at¬ 
tached to it. Each corps is formed of clerks, artisans, 
and laboureis. The colonel is a naval officer, and com¬ 
missions are given to the others. This valuable bciJv 
of meu is regularly drilled, the men receiving remune¬ 
ration for time lost in drilling. Sergeants and cor¬ 
porals of marines usually superintend the drilling. The 
uniform consists of blue frock-coats and trowserii, 
and a helmet. Ac first the eiiiistment in the dockyard 
bi^talions was voluntary, hut now it is compulsory. 
The service, however, is very popular, and tho list is 
well filled. \^en first enrolled, in 18*7, the battalions 
numbered 9,000 men; and an item appeared in the 
estimates of £20,006 for their training and exercise. 

Doctor, tlok'-lor (tot. doctor, from doeeo, I teach), 
properly signitlea a teacher or instructor, one so skilled 
in his particular art or science as to be able to com¬ 
municate it to others. It is generally believed to bavo 
been first adopted as a dislinetive title in the 12th cen¬ 
tury, and to have originated with the university of 
Boiogua. The uuiversity of Faria followed imroedistcly 
after, and, in 11‘15, conferred the degree of doctor in 
divinity on Peter Lombard. In England the degree of 
doctor was not introduced into the universities till tho 
reign of John or Henry III. In modem times tho 
title of doctor forms generally the highest degree in 
the faculties of theology, law, and medicine. In 
Germany, the title of doctor in philosophy has been 
substituted for tbe older title of master, whiob is still 
retained in this country. The universitios of Oxford 
and Cambridge also confer the degree of doctor in 
music. As to the condition* and qualifications necet* 
sanr to obtain thi# degree, see the accounts of tho 
diSerent universities in other part* of this work. 

DocToa iw Mcsic, a mnswden upon whom the de¬ 
gree of doctor has been eonferred by some uniyereity. 
The name of the first professor to whom this title was 
granted not being clearly known, tbe date of its origin 
in England osimot be dearly denmutrfdeil. Aooordmg 
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to Anlhonj' 'Wood, it «»a first inititnled in th« rei^ 
of Honi^ 1{. I wbile Spelmsn fixe* its fonudation m 
that of John, By the quaiificatiOM Ibrmerlr required 
of a candidate for either a doctor's or a bachelor's de. 
iiree, it is clearly shown that mnsio was considered a 

urcly specolatire science. Bo importance was attri- 

utcd to skill in oomposHioa; the abfiity of readiuc; 
and expounding Boethius was reoeired os a mnch 
higher criterion of scientidc acquisition than the finest 
specimen of inveutire harmony and melody. By the 
more modern statutes, however, higher qualifiostions 
are rendered necessary ; the candidate being required 
by them to submit for the inspection of the musical 
professor a composition in eight vocal parts, with in> 
atrumenta] accompaniments. 

Doctobb' Cokmoxs, or CotucB ox Cmniixs, is 
aooUegc, or “ common-house,*' founded by Br. Hsr. 
rey, dean of tlie Arches, about the beginning of the 
reiOT of Queen Bllsalieth, for the professors of civil law 
in London, and is situated near St. Paul's Churchyard. 
The original building was burned down in the great 
fire of JfidO; but it was afterwards'rebnilt in 1872. 
Besides being the residence of the doctors of the civil 
law, who sdl used to live here, as to diet and ledging, 
in a collegiate manner, “ oommoniug together,” it 
vi'BS also the official residence of the judges of the 
ctinrt of Arches of Canterbury, of the Admiralty, and 
of the Prerogative court, who held their courts here. 
The only courts that etill continue to exercise their 
funotiens hero are the court of Arches, the court of 
Admiralty, the Archdeacon's court, and the court of 
Pacaltv. In 1768 the members of this society obtained 
a royal charter, and wore incoriiorated under the name 
of •• tlie College of Doctors of Law exercant in the 
Kcclesiastical and Admiralty courts." The college 
consists of a president (the dean of the Arches for the 
time being), and of those doctors of Isw who, having 
regularly taken that degree in cither of the universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, and having been admitted 
advocates, in pursuance of the rescript of the arch- 
bisliop of Canterimry', shall have been elected fellows 
of the college in the manner prescribed by the charter. 
Hence no one can be admitted a member, nr allowed 
to practise as an advocate in the courts at Doctors' 
Cunimons, who has not first taken the degree of dooUir 
of laws in one of the Bnglish univeraiUes. Prootors 
in tlicse courts discharge duties similsr to those of 
solicitors and attorneys in other courts. In order to 
be admitted a proctor to practise in the court of 
Arches, it is necessary to have served a clerkship of 
seven years under articles with one of the senior 
proctors, who must he of five years' standing, and who 
IS pruliibited from taking a seooml clerk until the first 
shall have served five years. The proctors appenr is 
court in black stutf gowns, the advocates wearing wigs, 
bauds, and black silk gowns, exchanged on certain 
days fur sesriefc <doth gowns, which, in the case of 
graduates of Oxford, are bound round witbtafieta,—of 
Ciimbridgc, trimmed w'ith white minever. 

DocTniNAiBB, dok-trm-airt' (Fr.), denotes properly 
a man who is the supporter of a particular doctrine, or 
who is a mail of doctrines. In general, it is used in a 
bad sense, as applied to those who hold {ledantic or un- 
praeticai views. In this sense it was ap^ievl in France, 
tiuring the Restoration, by the reaetjonary court party, 
to a faction of the parliamentary opposition, who wisb^ 
to carry out rational and seientifio dootrines in politics 
against all arbitrary measures. This party went ont 
from the salons of the duo de Broglie, and had, as iu 
leader in the chamber, Boyer CoUafd, lieing supported 
in the press and before the public by Guizot. Their 
watchword was aconscitution on tlie basis of the charter 
of Louis XVIII. After the revolution of 1830, Guizot, 
Broglie, and others of tins party, became rainisters 
and "supporters of the government, and their principles 
csuie to be very much the same as those of the taen 
king. 

Docinixi!, dok'drin (Lat. doetrim, from doceo, I 
teach), denotes in general anything that is taught 
cither as a matter of faith or practice: and heuee the 
toMTi has oome to be applmd to a variety of opiDions 
that, have been adopted amunculcated in religion, phi. 
losophy, Ac. The doctrines of the BiWe are the first 
principles and the foundation of reltrion, and ought to 
oe carefully esauiined and well understood, ao as to 
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influenoe the heart and life. « Thus, the idea of God's 
sovereignty excites submission; his potrep and justiee 
promote fear j his boUnesa, humility and purify j hit 
gmMnne, ground of hope; his love excites joy ; the 
obseunty ol his providence requires patience j hn 
laithftilness, oottfidenee, he.” . 

Doooksxt, deld^u-ment (Lat. doeumtntum, from 
donee, I teach, as teaching or showing something), in 
Law, is applied to any written muniment product 
in proof of imy feet asserted. 

DopnCAOOX, do.dCh'.^.-gott (Or. dt>deka, twelve; 
ffonia, an angle), in Geom., a polygon which has twelve 
angles and twelve sides. When the anglei and the 
sides are each of them equal, the dodecagon is a regu* 
lar one, and may then be inscribed in or mreumteribed 
I by the circle, the siim of ita interior angles equalling 
twenty right angles. If the aide of a dodecagon ^1, 
its area Wilis:3 X (24-Vii) I or 11*186 nearly.—In Fort., 
the term is applied, to a place sutTounded by twelve 
bastions. (Aee Re6Pi.xr Fiooks.) 

DopxcxHBPXOX, do-iU-iati^e'-dron (Gr. dodtVn, 
twelve; edra, a base),in Geom., one ofthe five regular 
solids of Plato, being contained under a surface com. 
posed of twelve equal and regular polygons or bases, 
(iSm Bkodub Boot.) 

Dodo, do'~do, a pen. of birds said to be now extinct, 
but. of whose existence within the last three cen¬ 
turies there is abnndant evidence. When, in 15»3, 
the island of Msuritius was discovered, the bird in 
question was so plentiful that the sailors ate the flesh 
to satiety, as it was easily killed, and its llesfa, espe- 
eially the breast, much relished. It is described as 
being considerably larger than a swan, weighing some- 
times fifty pounds, with a very bulky and heavy form. 
The bill was long and strong, depressed at the base, 
with a eeparate and mnoh-srened apical portion, which 
was so sharp and strongly hooked at the tip that the 
dodo has been considered by some natuinlists as 
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approaching the predacious birds. The nostrils were 
placed on toe sides of the depressed portion ofthe lull, 
which was coveted by a naked skm; the face was 
similarly clothed. The feet, which were very short and 
stout, boro a oonsiderable resemblance to those ofthe 
pigeon. The wings were al.so very short, and quite 
incapable of raiaing the bird in the air, even had they 
been fiiriiished with the ordinary stiff qiiil-lfeathers; 
but, iu place of these, they bore a few ton decomposed 
plumes like thoseof the ostrich and the teal, and were 
adorned with a tuft Of similar but smaller feathers. 
This rudimentary condition of the wings led to the 
dodo’a. being placed among the onrsorial birds by 
many writers. The general colour of the dodo was a 
bkekish grey, but the plumes of the wings were of a 
light ash-colour. InTradescant’s catalogue (“Musssum 
Trafieeoantiannm; ora Colleotion of Rarities preserved 
at South LamWth,*’ by John Tradescantj London, 
IfiSfi), we find, among the '■ whole birds, dodao, from the 
island Mauritjusi is not able to llie, being so big,*^ 
That this was a dodo there can be no doubt j for Wo 
have the .testimony of on eye-witness whose oraitho. 
logtcsj cpmpetenGy cannot be doubted, in the a^nua- 
tire, WiUugbby, at the end of bis section on the 
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dodo, and immediately beneath bis tranalation of 
Bontiae, baa the followiait wotdei—“We haTe eeen 
thie bird dried, or ita akia etaffed, in IVadescant'e 
cabinet.” Le Stranse, in hii oha^ations on Sir 
Xhomae Browne’s “ Vuljtat Errors,” epeahs of a dodo 
exhibited (probably in a earavau) in the streets of 
Xiondon t—“ About ISSS, as I widked Loudon streets, 
I saw the pietore of a atrauee fowl hong out upon a 
cloth, juid went in to see it. It was kept in a chamber, 
and was a great fbwle, somewhat bigger than the 
largest tntkey-cock, and so legged and footed., but 
stouter andihtcker,aud of a more erect shape; coloured 
l>efore like the breastofayoung oocktesan jpheasant), 
and on the baoke of dunu or desre colour. The keeper 
eaBed it a dodo, and in the ends of a chimney iu the 
ebamber there lay an heap of large pebble-stones, 
whereof he gare it many in onr sight, some os bigg os 
nutmegs; and the keeper told us shec eats them, o<m- 
docing to digestion; and though I remember not how 
faire the keeper was tpiestioned therein, yet I am 
confident that afterwards she cost them all agsyne," 
Tradescaiit’o stutfed spoeimcn passed to theAshmoiean 
Museum at Oxford; but, being al.lowed to fall to decay, 
it was, by order of the curators, destroyed in 175.5. 
Luckily, howerer, the head and one of the feet escaped 
destruction, and these, together with one other foot, 
BaWy stored in the Bri tish Museum, comprise the sole 
known remains of a ereature commonly eaten williin 
the last three hundred years. 

Don, JoHW, ion do, in Law, was, previous to the 
passing of the Common Lsw Procedure Act (lb52), a 
fictitious personage, wlio was usually employed as plain¬ 
tiff in actions of ejectment against an equallv fictitious 
defendant, Richard Bob. The claimant .Tohn t>oe served 
the tenant in possession of the laud with a declaration 
in ejectment against Richard Boo. Subjoined to 
this deeiarstion was a notice to appear, addressed to 
the tenant in possession by name, in the form of a 
letter from Roe, informing him that lie, Roe, was sued 
as a carnal ejeetot only, and had no title to tlie pre¬ 
mises and would make no defence, and therefore ad¬ 
vising him to appear in court and' defend his own title, 
otherwise he. Roe, would suffer judgment to be had 
against him, aud he would thus be turned out of pos¬ 
session. If the tenant in possession did not, iu due 
time, take the proper steps to be admitted defendant 
in the place or Roe, then, upon judgment being given 
against Roe, the real tenant would be turned out of 
possession by tbeeheriff,— Ref. Stephen's CommentaTiei 
tm the ia«r of Mnglend. 

Doo, (icg (Ckwiw/aaiiiiam).—^To use the oft-quoted 
words of a great naturalist, “ The dog exhibits the most 
singular, the most complete, and the most useful cuu- 
quest that man Ims made. The whole species is become 
our prcqierty; each individual is entirely devoted to 
his master, adopts bis manners, distinguishes and 
defends his property, and remains attaciied to him 
even unto death; and all this springs not from neees- 
eity—not from restraint, but simply from gratitude 
and a true friendship."—'{OwBier.j In all ages the 
origin o£ the doracstie dog has been a question, aud 
One roost dii&oult of solution, with the most learned 
naturalists. Borne are of o]nnicm that the breed is 
derived from the wolf; others maintain that it is a 
fomiliariaed jackal; all agree that no trace of it is to 
be found in a primitive state of nature. Wild dogs 
•till exist: Inma furnishes tiiem. There thousands 
exist in a completely independent state, and without 
exhibitiiig any wish to ebaro the dwellings of man. 
Close observation of these aaiitials, however, throws 
litHe light on the sabjeot; and after all it would appear 
tbat Miey are pan^t else than abandoned canine vaga¬ 
bonds t; and in their prowlings about the skirts of the 
villages they exhibit a feanessness of buman beings 
that, siaee It dees not spring from ferocity ordeflance, 
would sesm to' betoken a confidence in man never to 
be found in the roaming wolf or jaehal. In certain, 
Eastern bitieB, agaiib tee esmine prowlers are very 
numerous, and sonintimes dangerous to nppreaeh, on^ 
acoount of teeikfewwity. inji% however, issmali proof 
of their wolfish origin. As Colonel MBunltou Smith 
truly observes, " if domestio dogs were merely wolves 
inodlfled by the Infinence of mai^ wants, surely the 
enr of Mabmiedan states, refuee^rdomestio care, and 
only toUratel in the ettp^ty of scavengers; would long 
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since have resumed someof the oharactias ofthe wolf.'* 
Mr.BeU, whose opinion on the subj^t is of highyalue, 
says, “In order to come to any rational tKmclusion on 
this bead, it will be necessary to esoertain to what ty pe 
the animal approaches most nearly after having ior 
many successive generations existed in a wild state, 
removed from the inQuenca of domestication and of 
association with mankind. Kowwe find that there aro 
several distinct instances of the existenoe of dogs in 
such a state of wiMness ss to have lost even that com¬ 
mon character of domestication,—variety of colour 
aud marking. Of these, two very remarkable pnes are 
the dhole of India and the dingo of Australia; there 
is, besides, a hidf-reclaiuied race among the Indians of 
North America, and another, also partially tamed, in 
South America, which deserve attention; aud it is 
found that these races, in different degrees, ami in a 
greater degree as they are more wild, exhibit the lank 
aud gaunt form, khe length of limb, the long and slender 
niuzsle, and the great comparative strength which 
characterise the wolf; aud that the tail of the Austra¬ 
lian dug. Which may be considered as the most remote 
from a state of domestication, assumes the slight 
bivshv form of that animal. We have here, then, a 
considerable approximution to a well-known wild 
animal of the same genus in races which, though 
doubtless desoeudeJ frum domestic ancestors, have 
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gradually assnnied t!ie wild condition ; and it is 
worthy of especial remark tiiat the anatomy of th.n 
wolf, and its osteology in particular, does not diflfcr 
from that of the dog in general more than the dill'ercnt 
kind of dog.s do from esoh other. The eraniem i.s 
absi'lately similar, and so are all, or nearly all, the other 
essential'parts; and t-i strengthen still further the 
probability of their identity, the dog and the wolf will 
readily breed together, and their progeny is fertile. 
The obliquity of tiig position of thn eyes in the 
wolf is one of the characters in which it differs 
from the clog; and aHhough it is very desirable 
not to rest too much on the eftisets of babita or 
strncture, it is nut, perhaps, straining tlie point 
to attribute the forward direction of the eyes in teo 
dogs to tlio constant habit for many successive gene¬ 
rations of looting forward to their master, and obeying 
his voice." The Jatter part of this argument is, how¬ 
ever, of too theoretic and speculative a Character to 
carry weight, or, as some insist, to l»e worth weighing. 
With regard to the alleged untamably savage disiiosi- 
tion of the wolf, Mr. Bell disposes of the objootiou by 
relating two anecdotes, one of wbieb is of a sbe-wolf 
confined in the gardens of the Zoological Society in the 
Regent's Park. This creature, who bad pups, was con¬ 
stantly in the habit of bringing them to the bars of ber 
den that they migbt be caressed V>y the viutors, till at 
length, through constantifriclion against the hard iron, 
she rubbed the life out of the whole of her precioua 
litter. Another strong argument used by Mr, Boll iu 
favour of the identity of the dog and the wolf, is tb« 
foot that iu both the period of gestatioa is the same,— 
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iiixty<tbree dnya. Th* yonnjf tjf both wolf iind dog aro 
born blind,and too attbetava.or alx'mttheRiuno timo, 
riame^.at the expiration-of tho tenth or twelfth day. 
A aatmfiiotory olaaeification of the diilRsrent kiudB| of 
clog has not yet been arrived at. What eoinenaituralistB 
regard as types, others xegmd as more mongrel races. 
It is hard to found a principle of arrangement; form 
does not alTord it, neitbnr does the character of the 
fur; kinds that are totally dissimilar associate as easily 
ns those that are closely allied. One of the best arrange¬ 
ments is that made by Colonel HamiltonSmitb, wherein 
the domestio dogs ate gKtuMd in eU sections ■.•—1. 
the Wolf-dogs, iuctiuling the Siberian, Iceland, Esqui¬ 
maus, fiewToandland, Nootka, sheep, great wolf, 
Oreat St. Bernard, Vomeraiiian dog, «c.; 2. Watch 
and Cattle does, including the Oerman hoar-hound, 
Danish dog, matin, dog of the North American Indians, 
Ac.; 3. tho Greyhounds, including the Brinjaree dog, 
didbrent kinds of greyhound, Irish hound, lurcher, 
Ecyjitian street dog, ko, s 4. the Iloimds, including 
the liloodhoniid, old Southern bound, staghound, 
foxhound, barrier, beagle, pointer, setter, ^laniel, 
epringer, cooker, Blenheim dim, water-dog, or poodle, 
Ac.; 5. the Cur dogs, including the terrier and it* 
allies; (t. the Mastiim, iucludiug the dilfercut kinds of 
inastifTs, bull-dog, pug-dog, Ac. 

Doo-»a1's. {See CAtrii'CtAB Days.) 

Dog-fish (Seiillimit cafulut), the common name of 
..ojno of the smailer species of alisrk. The best known 
ia the picked dog-tlsb, which is found in the European 
seas, and attains a length of about three feet. It be¬ 
longs (o tho I'amily Sjiinacitiat, of wliich one cliarnc- 
tcrist ic is the presence of a sjiino before the tw o dor.sal 
fins. Tho body is long and tapering; tho beu^ flat j 
the snout conical s the teeth in both jaws siinrp-cdgecl, 
and I'ormcd for cutting. The tail fin ia longer than it is 
broad. Tlic upper part* are slate-grey, the under parts 
yellowish white. To use its spines oifensiTely, the 
liog-llsU bends itself into the form of ft bow, and by a 
sudden motion causes them to spring asunder in an 
opposite direction. 11 sometimes appears in prodigious 
luimbers : twcnly thousand have been taken in a net 
at onotiino oil the coast of Cornwall. They are said 
tonfl'ord the best food of any of the sharks, atidare 
commonly brought to the markets of sea-side towns. 
Tho flesh is often dried. The. liver yields oil, and the 
refuse parts are used as manure. It causes great an¬ 
noyance to iishenuen by cutting tho hooks from their 
tishing-lines. 

Dog-bhoee. (See IvAl'NCHlIfG.) ! 

Do(i-stA8. (AVe Sratits.) 

Dog-watch, in Mar., arc the two reliefe which takoi 
plaoo between four and eight o'clock p.m,, each of 
which being ordy two hours on deck. The intention 
of these watches ia to change the turn of tho night- 
watch every twenty-fonr houTS, so that the party 
watching iV<rm eight till twelve in one night shuli watch 
from midnight till four a.si. oq the succeeding one. 

DoO-WOOD BaHK. (See COBSVS.) 

Doge, dojr (Itnl., from tlie Lat, dux-, a leader), the 
title of tho chief magistrate in the republics of Genoa 
and Venice. The dogate, or office and dignity of dogo, 
was elective; the dogo of Genoa lieing elected for two 
years, and at Venice for life, The ofilce waa originated 
jii the latter city in the yew:' (197. When the seven 
tribnnea by whom state ufiairs had been previously 
ndministerod were found nnequal to their posts, the 
Venetians resolved to replace them by » siimle chief 
magistrate, who should hold o^ce for'life. The doge 
was chief of the couneii, first minister, and personal 
representative of the republic; but, though invested 
with almost regal authority, he was not n sovereign. 
He could convoke assemblies, declare war, or eonolude 
treaties, command the armies of the state, appoint the 
military tribunes and the judges, ooUeot dtiteina, hear 
appeals, deride disputes between the clergy, awaid 
eoriesiastioal punishmenta, invest bishops, and instal 
them in their churches. Notwithstanding these vast 
powere, a porasal of the hialoi^ of Venice will prove, 
that thongh the Venetians allowed four t«Btiiri«s to 
el^ise before they fixed the founds, or oontrollnd the 
exerrisB Of the power of their chief magistrate, Gtat, 
after that time; we dogo was merely the repreoentati ve 
Of an authority which was aotnally reserved to the 
repnblio. Iniiaot,hew»aststepageiuit;wholentthe 


weight of 1# name to the acta of the aenate. He 
oonld give audience to ainbassadora, but not make any 
ADSw^r to tbeiu as ipom on inattots of 

aime, AH credentials with which the senate furnished 
ministers to foreign, courts, though written in his name, 
'WMe not signed by him, but by a secretaiw of state, 
who sealed them with tho arms of the republlo. Dis¬ 
patches were direoted to him by ambassadors, bat liO 
could not open them, except in presence of the coun^ 
cillora ; and, although money was struck in his name, 
it did not bear his stamp or arms. He could not go 
beyond Venice without permission of the council. His 
children and brothers were excluded from all the chief 
offices of state; and so jealously did the republic 
regard tho chief they had themselves elected, that the 
doge of Venice was, politically speaking, a noneniity. 
He could not divest himself of his digniW at wifi; aiid 
at liis death, three inquisitors and five correctors 
examined into bis conduct with the most searching 
rigour. Tho personal history of the doges is insepa- 
rabiy incorporated with that of the republic of Venice; 
and the onice, after an existence of eleven hundred 
years, yielded, with but a alight resistance, to tho power 
of the republic of France.—Kef. Qaavterljf lieviea, 
vol. 31; JidiHlmrgh Haeieie, vot. 4fi; Daru’s dlUtmre 
de hi, Uepnhlique ite T’cnGc, 8 vols. 8vo, Paris. 

Dogger, dog'-gur (Du.), a smell ship or fishing- 
vessel, navipited lu the German Oecan, and built after 
the Dutch fashion, with a naiTow stern, a main-mast 
and mircn-iuast. It is priucipaliy used for fishing 
on the Dogger Bank, an eiteusivc ssnd-bank in the 
German Ocean, between England and Germany. 

Doggsbf.1,, doy'-ycr-ef (Ang.-Sax.), a term applied 
to mean, paltry, loose, and irregular rhymes, where 
the jingle at the end of each lino is the only thing pre¬ 
served in common with verse or poetry. Bhakspere, 
in “As you like it," gives an example of it, where 
Touchstone Bays. “I'U rhyme you so eight years to¬ 
gether, dinners and suppers, and sleeping-hours 
excepted. It is the right butter ‘.’omau'a rank to 
market,— 

“ If a hart do lock a hind. 

Let him seek out Hosaliud. 

If the cat will after kind, 

Bo, be anro, will Kosalind. 

Winter garments must be lined. 

So must Blender Kosolind," Ac. 

Doogbt's Coat ani) Bauge, deg-geU, a prize con¬ 
tended for at a rowing-match upon tlio Thames on tho 
1st of August every year. Thomas Dogget, au actor 
at the theatre in DnrryLane, derirotis of commeuro- 
rating the accession to the throne of George J.(Aug. 1, 
1716), left a bequest of a waterman's coat and badge 
to be rowed for anunally. At the present time several 

f rizes are rowed for on the same day. In ISftl, after 
logget’s coat and badge, the second and third priites 
were respectively five-eighths and three-eighths of tho 
interest of £260. 17s. 3'/., foriaerly £I0tt South-Beu 
stock, left in the wili of Sir William Jolitfe.the amonuts 
being respectively £4.17«. fid. and £2. 18*. 9d. The 
rize for the fourth man was £1.11*. fi^. and fur the 
fth and sixth men, each £l. 1*.: the last three prizes 
were given by the Fishmongers' company. The com¬ 
petitors are six young watermen whose apprenticeships 
nave expired within the year. The locafitv chosen for 
the race is firom London Bridge to the 6ld Swan at 
Chelsea. The um}iiro is uanally the barge-master of 
the Fishmongers' compmay, and tho rowers are each 
placed singly in a boat provided with soolla. The 
match excites great local and general interest, and the 
skill exercised, and the speed attained by tho rowers, 
are extraordinHy. 

Dogua, dog'~ma {Qtr., an opinion or notion), ori¬ 
ginally nmnnt an opinion given out as a positive ssser- 
non j not requiring to be supported by any argomenta ; 
and hence a aettled opinion, a principle, maxim, or 
tenet, particularly in tboedoBy or philosophy. Ia 
English, the term is frequently applied in a deprecia¬ 
tory RiaiHMW to assertions anvanced without proof. 
In a theological sense, it is appliod to the doctrines of 
Christianity advanced not for oisouBsionbiitfor lielief; 
hence dmfmatio thMlogy ia that branch of dirinity 
that sym»»natieAl}ylhrraages and ^ounda the various 
doetrinea of Cfaristianity, as diatini^HShed fcwu eifito* 
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iMtio theology, trliioh deals with the aHwmenta by 
whiofa the trath of these doctrihea may b#sapported. 
The first attempt to foruish a edmptete and coherent 
STstem of Chnstian dogmas was , made by Orieen in 
the 8fd oentary, in his work " De .Princjpiis." lie 
wasfoUowed, in the 4th century, by Ahgustihe, with his 
worit, "Do Sootrina OhristMBa.” The first, how- 
erer, to treat this subject systematically was John 
Damaacenns, who flourished in the 8th century. In 
the middle ages ingenious examinationB of the Christian 
doctrines were made by tbe echoolmeu ; bnt agitating, 
as they did, subtle qnestians of little practical impor* 
tance, they loaded the science with useless refine¬ 
ments. Among the Protestant reformers, Melancthon 
was the first who wrote a compendium of the Christian 
doctrine, which is still justly esteemed. The spread of 
the eritioal philosophy of Kant gave a fresh stimulus 
to this branch of theology in G ermany, and since that 
time it has been extensively cultivated in that country. 
The most recent important work on this subject is 
that of J. Peter Lange, “ Philosophische Bogmatik " 
(fieidel, 1849-61). Several Boman Catholic theolo- 
^ans in t^rmanr have recently distinguished them- 
selves in this field, some inclining to liberal nutious, 
and others supporting the rules of the Church. It is 
worthy of remark that Kitsch and Beck have, in recent 
times, treated Christian dogmatics and morality in 
combination, tbe enstom haring been for the last two 
centuries to discuss tliem separately.—-Kef. Convirta- 
Utnu ZexUeen. 

Bogkab, HrsTOBT of, or, the History of Opinions, 
is a branch of ecclesiastical history which is more 
cultivated in Germany than here. “ The history of 
dogmas,*’Says Neandoi, “traces the generic develop- 
meut of Christian doctrine; it shows in what forms the 
same Christian truth has been developed as doctrine, 
and the relation of these -forms to one another and to 
Christianity itself. . . . Tbe history of dogmas is distin¬ 
guished from the history of Christian troth, as it stands 
in the origimd records, which is to be regarded as the 
peculiar province of New Testament theology, and 
especially of New Testament dogmatics. . . . It is also 
bounded at another point by the representation of the 
condition of the Church at the present time, which is 
tbe busiuess of statistics. . . . The history of dogmas 
relates, thereforc,to the development of Christian doc¬ 
trine in the intermediate period between pure apostolic 
Christiauity and the church of the present day.*' Its 
object is to exhibit in an historical way the origin ami 
the changes of the varions Christian systems of belief, 
showing what opinions were received by the various 
sects in different ages of Christianity; the sources of 
the different creeds; by what arguments they were 
attacked and supported ; what degrees of importance 
were attached to them in different ages ; the circum¬ 
stances by which they were affected; and the modes in 
which tffey were combined into systems. It is easy to 
see ho# un^rtant and interesting a study this is. 
teaebing, as it does, modesty and forbearance in the 
support of particular opinions, by showing tbe vast 
variety of those which have afforded snhjects of bitter 
controversy at particular periods, and have then passed 
away into oblivion. It shows farther, the process of 
culture which the human mind has experienced under 
the influeiioe of iChristianity, the conflict of truth with 
«rr(xr, and the triumph of the former over the latter. 
The history of dogmas stands in veiy close connection 
with the history of the Church, and was formerly re¬ 
garded merely as a department of it; but on account 
of its wide extent and importaace. It is now generally 
treated as a distinct science, In church histoiy, 
dogmas are not noticed till their influence has been 
greatly extended, while in the history of dogmas con¬ 
flicting opinions are traced to their germ; the latter 
gropes its wav to their hidden origin, the former only 
eoncerns itsmf with them as outward embroilmente 
of controversy. The htstoiy of dogmas further 
forms the transiridii from ecclesiasUoal history 
to dogmatic theology, properly^ so called. In 
the history of dogmas tWo methods of arrangement 
mav bo foMowed,—either the order of time, or ao- 
eordine to the nature of the events. Each of these 
methods has its advantsges and ^eadvantages, and; 
generally the two are combined; •eertsin epochs or 
periods beidg’ adopted, and the dogmas of these 
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eriods then treated separately. Historians, however, 

iffer greatly as to the number and limits of the differ¬ 
ent periods. The following are those adopted 1^ 
Hagenbach 1. From the close of the AxKMtobo ege to 
the death of Origen {8i>—354),—the age of Apologetics; 
2. from the death of Origen to John of Bamasoenns 
(210—730), —the age of Polemics; 8. from John 
Bamascenns to the Keformation (730—1617),—the age 
of Systems (acholasticiam in its widest sense); 4. from 
the Beformation to the abolition of the Fbrmula Om- 
i>fn»u$ in reformed Switzerland, and the rise of the 
Wolfian philosophy in Germany (1517—1720),—the a» 
of Polemico-ecolesiastioal Symbolism; 6. from the 
year 1730 to the present day,—the age of Criticism, of 
Speculation, and of Antithesis between faith and 
knowledge, philosophy and Christianity, reason and 
revelation.—ft?/'. Hagenbach’a Mintory of Doctrinuf 
Neander's Zteturfton Dogmas. 

DooxaVisth, dag'-mil-tist*, were a sect of ancieoh 
physicians, called also Logiei, or logicians, from their 
employing the rules of logic and reason in their pro¬ 
fession, u distinguished from the empirics. They 
treated medicine as a speculative science,—defining, 
dividing, laying down principles, and drawing conclu¬ 
sions. They reduced diseases to certain genera, and 
these genera to species, and furnished remedies for 
them all. 

Boit, dogt (Bu. duyt), a small piece of Butch copper 
money, in value the eighth part of a stiver, or half a 
farthing. In Scotland, during the reign of the Stuarts, 
the doit Was the penny piece, twelve of which were 
eqnal to a penny sterling. Sliakspere, iu “ Coriolanus,’’ 
makes allusion to it as a thing of the least value. 

Bolck, or Boi, dol'-chai (Ital.), a term in Hus., 
used to denote that the passage over which it is written 
is to be played in n soft, smooth, and delicate manner. 
In instrumental music, this term is generally applied 
to those portions of melody which are bo peculiarly 
adapted to the voice that 'the performer cannot ex¬ 
press them better than by taking tbe vocal tones as hi» 
guide. 

Bold, dots (Lat. dolur, miile), a term used in Scotland, 
denoting the amount of conscious guilt or evil inten¬ 
tion nocessarv to make a legal crime. It corresponds 
with the English term felonious intent. Boti imapaM 
is one who is incapable of dole, or incapable of consent. 

Boubkitii, dol'-er-ite, in Jlin., a mineral composed 
of felspar and aujike. It is a variety of greenstone. 

BotBS AT Ftr-VEKALS, doUt, an ancient custom of 
making gifts to the poor at funerals, which was in use 
till comparatively modern times. It was continued mitil 
long alter praying for the dead had been ahsodoned 
at the Reformation. The custom probably arose from 
the opinion that such gifts did give repose to the soul 
of the deceased. In A'ichols’s “ History of Leicester¬ 
shire" he thus speaks of the enstom in connection with 
the village of Stralhern:—** Iu ITitO there were 433 
inliabitants, the number taken by the last person who 
carried about bread which was given for dole at a 
funeral,—s'enstom formerly common through this part 
of England, tliough now fallen much into disuse, The 
practice was sometimes to bequeath it by will; but 
whether so specified or not, the ceremony was seldom 
omitted. On such occasions a small loaf was semt to 
every person, without distinction of age or oircum- 
stancea; and not to receive it was a mark of particular 
diarespeet." The practice of giving doles at funerals 
was not only common in England, but also in Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. By some the custom is traced 
back to tbe sin-offering amongst the ancient Hebrews. 

BoiiL, doH (Welsh delor), % t<y, shaped like the 
figure of an infant, used by children of both sexes, 
but mostly by female children, whose love of dolls not 
only cultivates their affections, bnt teaches them to 
exercise their ingennity in making clothes for and 
dressing them. The management of a doll is therefore 
a part of tbe edneation of girls, whole natural instincts 
and love of nursing are exhibited from their tenderest 
age. The nse of these littki effigies dates from the 
most remote period, and is eommoa to aU oeuntries. 
They were portions of thq^laytbings of the children 
of the ancient Romans and reruans; and in the female 
cluldren of patriotanEnropesns, ortbe savage offspring 
of the Anstralian aborigines, the love of the imitation 
of the cares of inateruty is eguidly implanted. Th« 
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tnajoritj of the doUi imported into Great Britain oome 
from the Ketberianda. ihe old Dutch or Flemieh doU 
had a well-made face, a ftandy dreae, and thin wooden 
legs. Great iinprorementa hate reeeotip taken place 
in the manu&cture of dolls, and large qoantitiee are 
made in IVaocet on the Bkine, uncTin Switserland, 
as wcU aa in Boland; and many hundred women are 
employed in Uieir construction; some of whom carve 
the faces, others the fignrca, others the limbs; another 
olasB of operatives painte them, and another prepares 
and puts on the dresses. In 1881 there were twenty- 
three master doU-makerS in London, one of whom 
manufactured them entirely of gntta-percha. Wires 
and machinery hove been introduced into the bodies of 
<the dolls, that make them open and shut their ey^, 
and imitate the sound of the words "papa,’' and 

mamma." Since the accession of the queen, blue 
eyes have been generally inserted in the beads of dolls 
in Bngland; but on the oontUicnt, and especially in 
Spain, black eyes arc the favonrites. I n America, bWk 
dolls are mode of gutta-percha, expressly for the use of 
negro children, 

Donnan, AaV-htr (Ger, thaler, Du. daulder), the 
name of a coin of the states of America, whose value 
in the scale of coins adopted is equal to 100 cents, 10 
dimes, or of an eagle. The American dollar, which 
■was taken from the old Spanish dollar, or piastre, was 
formerly only of silver j but since 1849, a considm'able 
issue of gold dollars has taken place. The American 
dollar is estimated in exchange at 4v. 2d. sterling. The 
I’i'ussiap dollar, or thaler, is worth 3». sterling; in other 
parts of Germany the value of the dollar varies. 

Dobny-siiop, doV-le, the name applied in London to 
a eUop where rags, old articles, and refuse, are bought, 
and over the door of which is usually suspended a 
large black doll. Dolly-shops are often kept as cloaks 
for an illegal trade. A small sum is ndvaoced upon 
articles, wnich the seller has the option of repurchasing 
a few days after at a higher price: and thus a large 
profit isS derived from a system of uuliceused pawn- 
broking. 

Dolmbx, dol'-mea, the name given by French arohje* 
©logists to the monumental records erected over Celtic 
©urint-places in Great Britain and France, which are 
called eromlecUs in this country. {See CauTic Aacill- 
TiiCTUBK.) The word is supposed to be the Celtic term 
for a stoue table. The neighbourhood of Saumnr, on 
the Loire, in the deputtmenlof the Maine and Loire, 
is rich in Dniidical remains, and one of the most re- 
loiirkable dolmens that are known is to be seen there. 
It is called the J^ierre couterU, and consists of a rude 
structure of four broad thick stones, covering an area 
of about sixty-five feat in length by fifteen in breadth, 
and supported on ton unhewn blocks about six feet 
higfi. 

DonosliTH, dol'-o-mit» (from Dolomien, a French 

f reologist), in Min., a crystalline variety of magnesian 
imestoue, differing from the ordinary varieties, which 
arecompael and amorphous. The crystallinestructure 
js generally supposed to result from Igneous inflitenoe. 

Dou’nix, dol’-Jin (delp&taus),—This fish bears a 
great reaemhUnce to the porpoise, but Uaa a much 
longer and sharper snout. The teeth in both jaws are 
nearly conical, though some of the species lose those 
of the upper jaw at an early age. They are very vo- 
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racions, and are said to prey not only on fishes, me- 
dusK. &c., but also on the wounded and feeble of their 
own species. They live, however, in herds, whioli often 
delight the voyager in the ocean solitude by tbe gam¬ 
bols which they perform around his ship. “■ They may 
be iliscovered," says a <mlebrated naturaliat, "at a 
great distance, as they are continually leaping from the 
aurface of the sea, an action which, as it seems to have 
no obvious object, is probably the mere exolierance of 
animal mirth, when a shoal is seen thus frolicking at 


' _ Domesday Book 

•die distoime of a mile or two, in a few momenta, haviug 
aim of the ship, down they come trooping witS 
tw Tejoeny of the wind. When arrived, they display 
their a^ty in athousand graocfolmotionS^-^Dowleap* 
mg vnth ci^ed bodies many feet in the air, then dm^ 
mg tbrough a wave with incredible velocity, leaving A 
slender wake of whitening foam under the water ; how 
tto thin back fin <mly is exposed, catting tbesnrfrKm 
Aik6 Bi jniire; thm tb6 broad aod muBcular tiul u ede* 
rated as the animal plunges perpendicnlariy down into 
the dmtb, or dives beneath the keel to explore the oppo¬ 
site eiae." It is said that in these gambods the dolphia 
has been known to leap out of the water to such a 
beiebt oa to faU on the deck of a ship. 

Dom. (SkeDonA 

Dou-boc. (dks Dooainoox.) 

Dove, dome (Gr. doma, Lat. dovaim, Ital. Suomo, a 
house; bat, in the last-named language, applied to eu- 
tbedrals and cburchee, as tbe house of God), in Arch., 
a word which expresses any covering placed over a 
building and taking the form of a hemisphere or sphe¬ 
rical vault, whether round or polygonal, at the base. 
A distinction should properly be made between tbe 
terms dome and cupola,—the former applying to the 
exterior, or convexity of the covering, and the latter 
to its interior surface, or coueavity; bat th^ are 
generally used as synonymous expressions. In outtd- 
mg a dome of masonry, its tljickness should be the 
greatest at the base, which is the weakest part, and 
gradually diminish towards its crown or centre. The 
lower courses of masonry should also be strengthened 
by hooping or framing, particularly if the diameter of 
the base be considerable. The principles on which the 
equiUbrium of a donio is maintained are similar to 
those on which the equilibrium of arches depends. 
{See EquiLiBBluK ov Akches.) They ore pot toge¬ 
ther on centerings of elaborate construction; but 
these serve rather as a scaffold for the workman than 
as a support for the materials of which the dome is 
made, until the crown is inserted. The use of the 
dome was not resorted to by tbe Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and Greeks; but the Bomans, who were tiie first to 
use the arch to any groat extent, also erected circular 
vaulted roofs or domes over many of the temples of 
their heathen gods; among which may be named those 
of Bacchus, Apollo, Minerva, and Diana, and the mag¬ 
nificent Pantheon at Rome. They also covered the 
ebambers of some of their splendid baths with roofs 
built in this form; an in the baths of Caracalla and 
Diocletian. In Byzantine architecture, the dome was 
s^eouliar feature in all cathedrals and chiurches built 
after that s^le, and amongst these the dome of St. 
Sophim at Constantinople, may be eroceially noticed. 
{See Btxxhtixe Aechiiectcee.) The majority of 
the Italian churches built duriiie the middle ogee are 
also surmounted by domes. The great dome of St. 
Peter's at Rome was designed and partly bnilt under 
the enperintondence of Michael-Acgelo. imong tto 
most remarkable domes of more modern construction 
may be mentioned those of the Invalidea and the Pan¬ 
theon at Paris, and those of St. Paul’s, by Sir Ohria- 
topber Wren, the resding-room of the BritishMusenm, 
and the Exhibition building of 1883, in London. The 
following are the dimensions of some that have been 
already mentioned, with one or two additions, giving 
the height in feet from the base to the centre, and the 
diameter of the base, inelading tbe thickness of the 
waUing or materials betwemi the outer and inner sur¬ 
face 

S*HS. Hvkiht. Slunster. 

Pantheon, Rome .. 143 ...... 143 

Baths of Caracalla, Rome . 116 . 113 

Baths of Diocletian, Rome.. 83 . 74 

St. Sophia, Constantinople... 201 ...... llo 

8. Maria del Fiore, Florence. 310 . 139 

St. Peter’s, Rome .. 330 . 139 

Inralides, Paris .. IW . 86 

Pantheon, Paris... 190 .. 87 

St. Paul’s, London. 215 113 

British Mnaeiim, London . 100 ...... 140 

Exhibition Building, 1883i Loudon lUO ...... 160 

—Utf. Fergnsson’a Handbook of Arohitedaret Rotd- 
son’a Jferitonfru^kihuopAy; £ngli»h C^alopmwt^At\» 
and Sciences, w 

Douespst, or Doovsnsx Boox, demes'-dai^ one «f 
z 3 



















tlM inost ancient usd Tittu&ie Tocords of ^ Bngland, 
frAinad by order of WiUiwn the Cbn<inienu(t to serve «b 
tbe regiiter from wluch judgment was to be siren upon 
tlie Tiuae, tenure, ead cerriuee of lands tberein de> 
scribed. Aooording to some biatoriane, the surrey was 
began in 1080 or IWd;. aocordiug to othersj at the dose 
of loss. The bode itself records its Completion in 1086. 
The work Mpears to bare been known by the other 
names of Kotnlns Wintonim fRoli of Wmohester), 
liiber de Wintouia (Book of Winchester, in oonse- 
qneaoe of its bring at one period preserved in that 
city), the Idber Cenauaiia AngUm (Rate-book of Eng¬ 
land), Scriptum ThesriJri Regis (Record of the King's 
Treasury). The origin and object of the record are 
best desmibed by the author of the “ Saxon Chronicle," 
a contemporary work. He states, that in the nine¬ 
teenth year of the Conqueror’s reip an invasion was 
apprehended from Denmarl:, and the military consti¬ 
tution of the Saxons being then laid aside, and no 
other introdneed in its stead, the kingdom was wholly 
defenceless, which occasioned the king to bring over a 
large army of Hormans and Britons, who were quar¬ 
ter^ upon every landholder, and greatly oppressed the 
people. But the danger having passed away, the king 
held a council, to inquire into the state of the nation; 
the immediate oonseqnence of which was the compihi- 
tiem of the “ Homesday Book,” or Great Survey, wnioh 
was liniahcd in the sueoeediog year, nt which period 
the king, attended by all his noblUtv, beld a court at 
Sarum, where all the principal landholders submitted 
their lands to the yoke of military teniurc, became the 
king’s vassals, and did homage ana fealty to his person. 
The formation of the record took }jl«ce' thus : persons 
called the king's justioiarica visited the greater part of 
the kingdom and obtained the required particulars, on 
oath, from Cie ahcrlKs, lords of manor, parish priests, 
reeves of hundreds, bailiffs, acd villeins of each viU. 
The record contained a bst of the biahops, churches, 
religions houses, great men, king's manors, king’s 
tenants t« eqpite, and UDder-tenants; the i>articu- 
lars of the name of each place, its holder, its extent, 
the extent of wood, meadow, and pasture, the ponds 
and mills, the quantity of live stock, the value of 
the whole, the homages of each manor, the number 
of villeins, ootarii, aervii, and freemen, and how 
much each freeman or socman bad. Three esti¬ 
mates of the estates were made; viz., as they were 
in the time of Edward the Contiassor; as they 
were bestowed by William, and as they were at the 
time of the survey. Moreover, the jurors were re¬ 
quired to state whether any advance could bo made 
in tbe value, The returns of the justiciaries were sent 
to Wiiicheetcr, end bring there digested, were entered 
in two vriumos, which were carried about with the 
kiDg and great seal, or deposited in a ohapri or vault of 
tbe cathedral, called Jamiuliei. From this lost circum¬ 
stance Hie name Domesday is thought to bo derived; 
while others aeoribe it to a parallel between the de¬ 
cisions of Ae book and tboso of tbe day of doom. The 
first volume, called the “ Great Domeaday," consists 
of 383 folio pages, closely written on vellum, and con¬ 
tains the survey of thirty-one counties. The aecond, cr 
“ Little D^emay," is a qnarto volume of 4S0 pages, 
and comprises the returns from Rssex, Suffolk, and 
HorfoBc. I t oontaifls also a list of ‘ ‘ invasions,'' or lands 
possessed without royal authority. Heithcr Horthom- 
b^land, Oumberiand, Weatmoreland, nor Dutbatn, 
^p«ara in tbe record; for which various reasons are 
assigued- Other counties arc described, either wholly 
or in part,, under adjacent divjaiaha. No account is 
given of oithw London or Winchester. As a census of 
tbe popalation,the Domesday Book is of no value; but 
With regard to tbe ancient tennre of lands its authority 
is eapremo. It mentions only 1,400 tenants »» eapite, 
and 8,(W undar-tenaate, and names a total popnlation 
of382,243. She book is now preserved in the chapter¬ 
house at WcBtnriuster. A fac-simijc of it was published 
In 1783 by order of the govmnment. It was ten years 
in passing througb the press. In 1816 the commis¬ 
sioners oFpnbho records published two snppIomentaTy 
volumes, with a vriuable introduction by Sir Henry 
ifiUis. the first volume was taken up with the general 
introduction ; thesecond volume contained four similar 
records as the Domesday; viz., th^Exon D^esday. 
the luqui&io Eliemns, the Wiutoa Domesday, and 


the Boldun Book, these last records were valuable, 
as tending to supply what-was defleient in the older 
and more famous Domesdaj-book. It is under con¬ 
templation to publish a fao-simileedirionof the record, 
—Ref. j 1 Gsnsrot lufroducfyn to Vommda^-booJe, hr 
Sir Henry Ellis; England under the Eorman Oecapei* 
Cton, by Mr. I. K Morgan. 

DoMxaxto Aschitkctcbb, da-mes'-fik (Lat. ifonw*. 
ftoas).-^the domcBtio architecture of every nation ia 
greatly iafiucnccd by the degree of civilisation to which 
It has attained, the riimatc and situation of tbo oouiii 
try, the national and social manners and customs of 
the people, and the materials for building which eun 
be most readily procured. In any case, the external 
appearance anil arcbitectural design of any dwelliug- 
bottse, whether it ho a palace or a cottage, should be 
adapted.to its local position, bring mainty governed by 
the surrounding scenery, the materials that way be at 
hand, and sometimes by the stylo of the houses that 
may be in juxtaposition with it; while the internal 
arrangements must be controlled in a grout ntensuro 
by the circumstances, habits, and position in life of 
the family for whose occupation it is intended. But in 
dwcUing-houses of an ordinary class, however desira¬ 
ble architectural display and ornamentation may bo 
when judiciously need, it is necessary that the comfort 
and convenience of the interior should ho regarded 
[ before the external appearance, particularly w ben tho 
I builder is Umilcd iu hu outlay; and the money which 
(is too often wasted on the decoration of the ootsidp 
should be spent in making tbo sleeping apartments a 
I foot or two higher, and the attics less confined in space. 
[ The chief prints to which attention should be paid iti 
> oboosiog a site for a house and ercoting tbe buildin;^' 
'have been mentioned elsewhere. (See Buinvine.) 

I To enter into details on a subject that ooc(inie.s so 
I great a range, and involves so many points that uro 
! worthy of consideration, wotdd be mauifeslly impossi¬ 
ble; and it would bo equally futile to attempt to point 
out any particular stylo or building, as regards tlio 
exterior or frontage,’or any mcthoil of arranging the 
interior, when so many matters have to be thought of 
i that directly refer to the locality in which the budding 
ris to bo erected, and the purposes which that build¬ 
ing may bo intended to serve. It will bo sufficient, 
therefore, to direct tho reader to those works wfiicii 
will give him an insight into tbe form of Englisb 
houses since 1100 to tbo present time, at difi'erent 
periods of our history; and tiio most miitahlc hints for 
the erection and design of houses, whether tor private 
resideuces or for business purjioscs, cither in town or 
country. Fig. 1, Plate XD., is tbs elevation of a hay- 
window on the ^eund-fluor, it) tbe Domestic Gothic 
style. Fig. 3 of the same plate is a front elevation of 
principal door to a house in tbe same styfaj. 

DOMiClTiE, (fam'-e-«ifo (Lat. (foimeiftan), from domits, 
a house), in Law, is the place where a person has fai» 
home. What constitutes a man's domicile in a legal 
sense is a question that has given rise to many difUcul- 
tics, and is marked by many subtile distinotious. In 
general, a man’s domicile is “ where he has placed hia 
heart h and centred hia fortunes.” Tho domicile of tho 
parents is that of the child; and if a eliild be illegiti¬ 
mate, it follows the domicile oLits mother. A marricil 
woman follows the domicile of her bushaiid, and a 
widow retains the domicile of her late hosharid till she 
acquires another. A married man’s domicile is genc- 
rnjly taken to be where the residence of bis family is; 
and iu general the place where a man lives is to be 
taken as liis deaurile, itulesa 4liere be evidenoe to tho 
contrary, .Evqiy p«NnK.>n of toll age vtUo removes front 
one place to wnotuer with tbe intention of making the 
latter big permanent residence, oonstitulee it hie domi¬ 
cile ; hut it is held that the former domicile is not lost 
till tho new one is aequired onimo «</arte. It is an 
established prinriple of the English law that domicile 
of origin must prevail until tJie party has not only 
acquired another, but has manifested and carried into 
execution an intention of abandoning his former domi- 
eilo and adopting another, as hia sole domicile. The 
distribution of personal property ia regulated aocord- 
ing to the laws of the c<tontry in whieh the deoeased 
was domiciled at the time of his death. Succession lo 
heritalde proper^ is regolnted by the low of the 
country where it is situated, wherever the death of tho 
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Bomiuioaii Fiiars 


proprietor may have taken place. A will, to be Tatid, 
roust be exeeiited in conformity to the law of the 
country where the testator was domiciled; and the 
vnlfdity of a marriage depends upon its b^ng in con- 


plnee, provided the parties were icnw^d* domiciled 
there. 

DoMuricaw Fbiars, an order of friars 

first instituted by liomiiiic de Gusman, at Toulouse^ 
in About the year before he had, together with 

Diego dc Asobee. endeavoured to convert the Albigen- 
ees in the sooth of France by preaching. Feeling that 
the immorality of the clergy and the igaorance of the 
population were great aids to heresy, he instituted the 


and converting. The order was eonilrmed by Innooeat 
III. and Ilonorius III., in 1218. Before that time, 
however, Dominic had fonnd that preaching had little 
effoct upon the Atbigenses; and, at his instigation, 
the pope proclaimed a crusade against the “ heretics.” 
The barons of Franeo were sninmoned to Join, and 
horrible slaughter was committed on these unfortunate 
people. Domiiiio hiin.self is not said to have been a 
namh or cruel man, hut merely led blindly away by 
bigotry and religious passion. The members of his 
new order wore it white garment similar to that worn 
by the Carthusians, with a black cloak and a ]ioinfod 
black cap. Five years after their iustitntiuu they took 
the vow of poverty, and in the fcllowiiig year Dominic 
died. Ho was canonised by Gregory IX. in 3,233. 
Another Dotninicau order was eatahfished in 1221, 
called the Knights of Christ. Its olfject was to sup- 
yircss heresy by force of arms. The title of the order 
was afterwards changed to that of the Penitents of St. 
Dominic. They did not lose their civil or domestic 
rights and privileges. The original order increased 
rapidly in numbers and influence. Within, six years 
after tlieir institution they had spread into Fngland, led 
by Gilbert du Fresney. and founded a monastery at 
Otord. They ako made their way into Scotland, 
where they were well received by Alexander II. In 
Jfngland they were always called the BUKk friart, 
<ind many traces of them are to be observed in nearly 
every town. Iii Franco they were called Jacobins, 
from the fact that they first located themseives in 
the Itue St. Jacques,—in the Latin, Jocobns. They 
produced several famous soiiolers ; Albertus Magnus, 
xhotiias Aquinas, and ilavmund de Fennuforte, being 
nmongst the number. Their great rivals w'ere the 
Fraticiscans, At the present day, the order of Do¬ 
minicans only flonriabos in Italy, France, Hungary, 
Switiicrland, and .America. Dominican nuns hare also 
existed contemporaneonsly with the friars. There 
arc several of their convents on the continent. 

DoMitto, dmn'-e-iM, a long robe of black silk fornished 
with a hood removable at pleasure, and used as a dis¬ 
guise by persons of both sexes, chiefly at masquerades. 
The tiame domino was doubtless derived from the habit 
worn by the priests upon their heads and shoulders 
during winter j from whence sprung the association 
w itli a word frequently occurring iu the Utargy of the 
Boman Catholic church. 

DoMiiroiss, a game generally played with twenty, 
eight flat oblong pieces of ivory or bone, each divided 
by a lino into two parts, bearing numbers marked by 
points. The game is won by the player who plays out 
all his tablets or dominoes first, or, if that isimpoiaibie, 
the player who has the least number of points on the 
dominoes left in hand. The game of dominoes is sup¬ 
posed to be very ancient j it has been, (raced back to 
Greek, Hebrew, and Chinese origin. At the beginning 
of the 13th century it was introduced into France from 
Italy, and, after becoming very yiotmtartliere, it spread 
into Germany and gcnorwly over the continent. 

Don, doit (from the La’t. dotninus, lord), a title of 
honour in Spain and Portugal. In the latter conntry 
no person can assume the title of don without per¬ 
mission from the king. This mark of distinction 
and nobility was first conferred upon Peiayo, in the 
beginning of the 8th century. It is frequently found 
in the works of Chaucer, under the OldBoglkh ibrm 
of t he word, <Ia». - 

IIowAM’B CouKT, d«-ita‘~n, n brilliant comet dis¬ 
covered at Florence by an Italian astronomer, named 
' Donati, early in June, 18-^8, when it was supposed to 
683 
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be nearly 330,000,000 of i#les distant from the o»m: 
If o^ame visible to the naked eye in the beginning 
of the Bepttteiber following, reaching its perihelion 
about the yltlth of that month. It reaidied the poiid 
in. its orbit nearest to the earth on Oct, 10, When 
the diameter of its head appeared to bo about 100,000 
miles, and that of the nucleus 800 milea. When ft first 
beoamo visible withont the aid of a telescope, its tail 
appeared to be Id,000,000 of miles in length. This 
gradually increased to OIJIOO.OOO on Oot. 10, when 
the tail seetnod to cover an arc of 40“; bat as it went 
away from the earth, the length of this part of the 
comet diminished with greater apparent rapidity than 
it bad previously increased. 

DosrsTiOjr, Hjat. dmatio, from done, I 

give), is the act of giving or bestowing; also, a gift. A 
donation, to be valid in law, supposes a capacity both hi 
the donor to give and in the donee to receive. It dis¬ 
tinguishes between a doiuUia inter vieot a,ad dtmaUo 
mortU eautid! in the former cmo a gift, to be valid and 
binding, must either be accorapaniM by the solemnity 
of a deed, or by that of delivery of possession; and 
when so perfected it is not in the donor's power to 
retract- it, though a mere gift, unless it be prejndicial 
to creditors, or the donor were under some legal inca¬ 
pacity, as infancy, coverture, or 1.h» like. A donatio 
mortiii cautd is When a person in bis last sickness, ap- 
prehending his dissolution neiir, delivers, or causes to 
be delivered, to another the possejsion of any personal 
goods to keep in case of his decease. The gift being 
made only in contemplation of death, implies tWt if the 
donor lives, it shall revert to himself, and consequently 
it partakes of the nature of a legacy. If the donor 
dies, it needs not the assent of the executors, but it is 
of no avail against creditors in case of a deficiency of 
assets. To be efi’ectual, it must be accompanied by n 
delivery of the chattels; or if it be in action, and not 
in possemion, the delivery of the instrument by which 
it Lb secured. As it takes efleot from the delivery,it ie 
not a testamentary act, and does not come witmn the 
jnriadiettou of the ecclesiastical courts, nor require 
probata or administration. 

DoKAtisrs, dd'-nd-ttsfa, in Bed. Hist, was the name 
of a powerftil and inflaential Chriation sect that arose 
in Nortili Africa in the early part of the 4th century. 
They were the followers of Douatus, a bishop of 
Numidia, who opposed the election of Ceoilianus to 
the bishopiio of Carthage in 311, on the ground of his 
being a iraditor, or having delivered up the sacred 
books t-o the pagans, and tlM thereby his election was 
void, and all who adhered to him heretios. fie quitted 
the Homan church, end founded a dietinot sect, re¬ 
garded all others us heretios, and not to be received 
into their body without a second baptism; conse¬ 
quently they denied the in&dlibility of the Boman 
church. They were condemned in a eoiineil held at 
Borne two years after tiieir separation, and the year 
following by another at Arles. Constantino the Orea^ 
in 316, deprived them of their cbnrobes, and sent their 
seditious bishops into banudiment; but, notwithstand¬ 
ing these severities, their doetriues spread very rapidly, 
and in 336 they are said to have numbered 173 bishops 
in the Christian provinces of Northern Africa, Driven 
fanatical by the oppressiou of tho civil power, they 
not only denied the right of the state to interfere in 
matters ecclesiastical, out bands of Donatist asoetioe 
attacked the imperial troops, and for thirteen years 
continued to devastate Mauritania mid Numidia. 
Martyrdom was eagerly sought by them, end they 
willingly gave themeelyes up to be executed. Neither 
the eloquence of Atignstine nor the eevoritios of the 
emperor fionorins had any marked effect upon this 
body, and they continued to ffonrish during the Bth 
and neater part of the 6th century. Towards the end 
of the 6lh century, however, many of them were 
indneed to retnrn to the Catholic cliureh, and in the 
followingcentury they became extinct. The Donatists, 
like the Novatians, went upon the principle that the 
essenoeof n true church, according to Bphesians y. 27, 
consisted in the purity and holiness of e^h of its mein- 
hers individnally, and not merely in its A^postolie^ 
Catbolio foundation and teaching : hence they held. 


seqnently 
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t&erefore ezaomiunmCAted «t)l knowa and grOM of¬ 
fenders, only receieing them again itpon being re-bap- 
tized : and they also held Utiil. the efficacy of the 
■aoraaments depended upon the personal Wortlunassof 
the administrator. 

Dokatitk, don'-d-Hc (Let. doiutjitaim}, is eenerally 
a donation, gift, or gratuity. In the canon mw it is 
applied to a beneSoe giyen by the patron to s priest 
withont presentation to tbe ordinary, and without in- 
etifation and induction. No license from the bishop is 
necessary to perfect the donee's title to the possession 
of the donstiee; itreceiTM its ftill effect from the single 
act and sole authority ‘of the donor. Donatives are 
further ezeinpt from episcopal jnrisdiotion, and are 
Tistted by oommissioners appointed by the patron 
DonatiTes are created whenever the king, or any sub 
joct by bis license, doth found a church or chapel, and 
ordain that it diw be merely in the gift or disposal of 
the patron, subject to his visitation onlv, and not to 
that of the ordinary, and vested absolutely in the clerk 
by the patron’s dera of donation, without presentation, 
institution, or induction. According to some, this was 
anciently the only way of conferring eecleaisatica] be¬ 
nefices in England, tbeinatitntionby a bishop not being 
earlier than the time of Becket; according to others, 
fhcdaim of the bishops to institution is as old as ths 
first planting of Christianity in the island. The law 
BOW ia, that if the true patron once waives his privilege 
of donation, and presents to the bishop, and the clerk 
is admitted and instituted, the advowson ceases ever 
after to be douativcu 

Doxib Coin>mo*AiiBUS. (See Ektail.) 

Doit JOB, or Dokoeoit, don’-jon (B’r. donjon), in 
Hedimral Arch., the name given to the keep or prin¬ 
cipal part of a castle. (See Castbe.) Prisoners were 
generally confined in the basement stoiy of the donjon, 
and from this circumstance, the word, which is now 
written dungeon, has been taken to express any dark 
and dreary prison cel], but more particularly onewhich 
is partially or entirely below the surface of the gronnd. 

Dow dcAW, don Ju'-an, a legendary or mythical 
character, prevalent in Southern Europe, and in¬ 
tended as a representative embodiment of sensuality 
and want, of faith. It stands in contrast to Odthe's 
Paust, whieh represents rather a crafty and subtle 
rationalism tending towards the same ends. The 
legend of Den Juan r^resents the hero as a profligate 
man, who gives himself up entirely to hit own selfish 
pleasures, especially to that of love. The legends ore 
Bujneroua, but bear a close resemblance to one another. 
The principal events are as follows. The scene is laid 
at Seville, and Don Juan is r^resented aa belonging 
tu a high and celebrated famify. His chief object is 
the seduction of the daughter of a governor at Seville. 
Pindiug that the father opposes his designs, be stabs 
him in a duel. Afterwards, forcing his way into the 
family tomb of the murdered man, he orders a feast 
to i>A laid out, and sneeringiy invites the marble statue 
which had been raised to his victim to join him at the 
banquet. The statue does appear, and, aeiaing Don 
-luan, both of them sink together into bell. This 
legend, which has been much used, was flrrt employed I 
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and Mercian laws; but research into this matter is 
not possible, os Offa’a book is loot."—(P««K.) Everv- 
wha» throughout this code Mthecharsoterof Alfted'a 
own mind shown much more than that of the age ia 
which he lived. It cannot be denied that there is a 
tendency towards despotism manifested in these laws,, 
and also that they incline too much to the old Levit- 
iool law; but nevertheless it is evident that he strove 
to adwinister law and joatice with equity, and to tem¬ 
per the old Jewish economy by the aodition of the 
grand Christian doctrine, that “ a man abould lore his 
neighbour as himself." He begins with extracts from 
the Bible i—" And the Lord spake all these words; 
sayiim, I am the Lord thy God," Ac. j then follow the 
Ten Commandments, part of the Mosaio law, foflowed 
by passages from the New Testament, inoluding the 
golden riw of Christian morality. He strove not only 
to represe crime, but to check every species of immo¬ 
rality among all classes of his sabjects; and his efforts 
to educate the morals of his powerful but still unnul- 
tivated people, in acoordanoe with ths doctrines Of the 
Bible, are indeed beautifnl mid excellent. 

Doomsbay-Boox. (See Douksuax-Book.) 

DoouBTan, or Deemstbb, doometer, the name of 
an oflicer formerly attached to the High Court of 
Justiciary in Scotland. He pronounced the sentence 
or doom of condemned persons. The office has been 
abolished for many years. When a trial had con. 
eluded, the dooinstcr was brought forward face to 
face with the wretched criminal. In the “ Heart of 
Midlothian” and *'Old Mortality ** this dread official 
is described with all Kir AV'alter Kcott’s graphic power. 
Deemsters, in the islands of Jersey and Man, oro 
judges of a particular kind. 

Doob, dare (Sax. dure. Teuton, deur), the movable 
panel by which the doorway or entrance to any build¬ 
ing, apartment, closet, or court, is closed. The most 
common kind of door consists of boards joined together 
and nailed to transverse slips of wood. Sneh doors ea 
these are called ledge-doors." They are hung on 
staples, and fastened by a latch : they are principally 
used for workshims, oiit-boiises, offices, aud walled 
gardens. TH ordinary house-door is fastened to ono 
side of the doorway by hinges (eee Hdnos), on whieh it 
swings.. It is secured by a box-lock, fixed to the inner 
aide, or by a mortise-loclc, which is buried in the lock- 
rail, and worked by handles projecting on either side. 
These doors arc made of panels fixed in a solid frame¬ 
work, and finished by mouldings of diflVrent kinds, 
which snrmnnd the panel. Tho- horizontal pieces of 
the frame are called ” rails," and the vertical pieces 
“ styles." Doors are leehnically described, by I ho 
nnmber of panda they contain and the kind of mouid- 
ing with which tbw are ilniehed. When they move on 
hinges, like the ora’cary doors of apartments, they are 
termed “swing-doors " Large donhle doors used to 
separate any long room are caued " folding-doors." A 
jib-door is a door in a wall, which cannot well be 
detected when closed. A rolling or sliding door is ono 
which travels on rollers, or in agroove, parallelandclosa 
to tlie wall in which is the aperture that it is intended to 
close. A smaller door which closes an o{.H}ning cut in 


in an operatic form by Vincenzo Bigfaini, in “ 11 Con-1 tiie entrance-door of a court-yard or largo building, is 
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Titato di Pfetra,** Mozart's ** Bon Juan ” was written 
eleven years afterwards, and since that time (1787) the 
legend has been a general favourite. 

DasrrK, SEorrit. (See Ss&wu Doyujt.l 

Dook Book, Dost Boc, or Dosib Book, dcon'-M, 
la the name given to the code of laws compiled by 
Alfred the Great. The general opinion has long been 
that AUred waa the fnimer of these laws; but, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Pauli, in his life of that monarch, “ he 
crested no new laws ; hia aim was simply to restore, to 
renovate, to iteproVB." In every part of bis dominions 
be met witli existing laws whicb reqnired revision, 
alteration, or arrangement, and to tiiis duty Alfred 
addressed hifliaidf, assisted by the advice and eo-opora- 
tion of the wisest, and best men of the time. He bad 
before him the Kentish ooUeotion of Ethdbert, the 


VWCUi/tacsafMsa va ssaav vs vv«w ,- 

Xoa, and the law-t>ook of the great Offii, which was used 
in Meroia. “Ina’s ooUection was the only one re¬ 
ceived etdire into the Codex, which was chiefly appli¬ 
cable to the condition of the West Saxons. A few 
artietea were admitted here and ther^rom the Kentish 
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called a “ wicket-doer." A trap-door is a door out in 
the floor to give access to cellars, or open parts under 
the roof of a house. Doors of large public buildings 
are sometimes made of brass, and even of atone or 
marble. 

Doobwat, dors'-swjy, an aperture in the wall of any 
building, or the piu-titions, to allow of iupeas and 
egress to and from the building itself and the various 
apartments that are within it. In ordinary buildings a 
strong framework of wood, tu which the door is hung, 
is fastened to bond-timbers inserted in the sides ot‘the 
ojiening. The vertical pieces or aides of the framework 
are called the “jambs," and the transverse piece at the 
top “ the lintel, A piece of wood called the “ cUl" 
is sometimes put transversely between the feet, or 
lower ends of t he jambs, to give strength and atiffuesa 
to the framework. For entranoe-doora the oiU i* gene- 
ndly of atone. The framework ia finished round the 
edge that ia nearest the wall of the room or nasaage by 
a moulding. Doorways viiy according to toe size and 
importance of the building or apartmeut to which tliey 
give access, but the dimensions of ao ordinary door- 
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vay are about 7 feet by 3 feet. The treatment of the 
doorway fonot a atrikinj; characterUtio feature in the 
various styles of architeoturo. In Egyptian and Assy¬ 
rian architecture the doorways are surmounted with 
Bfiuare lintek. The openings, particularly tu the 
former, were wider at the bottom than at the top. and 
surrounded by a flat moulding enriched with sculpture. 
The lintel was generally very deep, and eumiounted 
with a projeeting corntoe. and colossal figures were 
nsualiy placed on eithersiae of the opening. Tbedoor- 
wsys iu Grecian architecture were reolatignlar in form; 
they were surrounded by mouldings, and sometimes 
surmounted with a oomica sumorM on brackets. In 
early Homan architecture the form of the doorway was 
the same; but at a later period the semicircular arched 
beading was introduced, which subsequently became 
the characteristic feature of the Byzantine Mid Homan- 
esqne styles. In Arabian and Glothic architecture the 
head of the doorway assumed a pointed form, and in 
the latter the opening was surrounded by a great 
variety of bold and deep mouldings, and ncbly orna¬ 
mented. Tho decoration employed became more and 
iiinre elaborate in the transition flrora the Norman 
stylo to the PerpendiciilaT English, through the Early 
English and Decorated English periods, being, perhaps, 
most graceful and natural in the style last named. In 
llio Perpendicular English style of architecture, the 
doorway, aitboiigli it was still pointed, was sumiounted 
by a square moulding or label, which is peculiar to 
l.uildiiigs in this stylo and of the Tudor period, when 
the Hat four-eeutred arched heading was inrrodnoed. 

SoBADO, do-ra'-do (Fr. dorade, Sp. dorado, gilt, 
fruni dorar, to gild), iu Astron., a constellation in the 
K'liithern hemisphere, otherwise hnown as the Sword¬ 
fish, and so named hy the German astronomer Bayer. 
It lies in a direct line'between the constellations Argo 
and Eridanus. Its largest star is of the third magni¬ 
tude. 

Dobcas Sociftt, dor'-lcSt, a term applied to an 
niK.r>c;atioD of ladies who unite together to obtain anb-, 
siriptions in order to bestow clothing and other aids 
to lamilios in distress and want. The name is also 
given to societies got np for the purpose of giving 
wnrb to distressed needlewomen. The name owes its 
origin to a verso in the Acts of the Apostles. “And 
nil the widows stond by him weeping, and showing tho 
Costs and gannents which Dorcas made, while she was 
with them,"—Acta ii. 39. 

Dobic Dialbct, dor'-ik, was one of the four dialects 
of the ancient Greek iangonge, being that spoken by 
the inlmbitants of Doris. It was characterized by a 
certain roughness and harshness, and was miieh less 
polished than either the lonio or Attic. Pindar, The- 
orritiia, and Bion wrote in this dialect. 

Dobis, dor'-M, a genus of naked marine mollasca, 
ecMiietimes known as sea-lemons. The body is oval, 
the abdomen flat; the back flat in some, and elevated in 
Olliers; the mouth a small proboscis, with two small 
tctilacula: the vent situated in the hack, and surrounded 
l.r n circle of branched or plumed gills. As is obvious 
IVoiu the structure of the digestive organs, the species 
must exist on the softest food. They aro plentiful on 
tho coasts of Britain, whore they may be found crawl¬ 
ing on rocks, sea-weed, &c. 

Dobmabt, dor'-miint (Pr., sleeping), in Her., an 
animal is said to bo dormant when it has its head rest¬ 
ing upon its fore-paws,in coutradistinotion toconchant, 
where the head of the anSinal is held erect. 

Dobwaht Vitawit, {Sre VjTAwrx.) 

Dobheb, dor'-mer, the name given to a window 
put in a small projection like a g.vble rising vertically 
irom the roof of a house, and used to light attics or 
sleeping apartments in the roof, instead of a skylight, 
which is in the piano of the roof. There are sometimes 
three, and even foot rows of dormer windows in the 
steep roofs of large public edifices built in France, 
Belgium, HoUauid, and Germany, between the com- 
meticenieiit of the 16th and the close of the 17th 
century. 

Dobhiiobt, dor'-aiif-for-c (Lat. dcrMira, Fr. derwtr, 
to sleep), a sleeping-chamber, but especially applied to 
large apartmciita in a moriustery or scbool calculated 
to hold a great number of beds. To insure privacy 
and solitude, either side of the dormitory in religious 
Louses was often divided into a namber of small cells. 


DoBuovei, dor'-niows '^mm Eat. dmwiio, 1 elee^f ' 
and mou**). a gen. of rodent quadratteds,which li 
generally regarded as forming a connecting link bie- 
tweefl tbe Muridie (rats, mice, Ac.) and the Aefondis 
(squiimls, Ac.). The chief characters by whicL thW 
dormice sre distinguished from the squirrels ave 
derived from the siruoture of the skull, teeth, and 
intestine. The form of tlie eknll resembles that of 
the mice, in being suddenly nsrrowed in Uie frontal 
region. There are four molar teeth on each side in 
each jaw; the upper jaw not possessing the anterior 
rudimentary fifth molar characteristic of the squirrels. 
The intestine is destitute of a cosunm,—an organ which 
is of verr large size in all the other i^entia. The 
dormice have no cheek-iioucbes. The ears resemble 
those of mice. The body is abont the size of that of 
the common mouse, but much plumper; the eyes 
large, black, and prominent; the tail between two and 
thiwe inches in length, and more hairy at the top than 
elsewhere. With the exception of the throat, which is 
white, the dormouse is of a tawny-red colour. They 
are found only in the temperate parts of the Old 
World, especiallr in Euro^ and Africa. In Asia 
they appear to be confined to the neighbourhood of 
the CaiicasuB, Only a single species, the common dor¬ 
mouse ( Myoxat oveUanariKi ), is found in Britain. It is 
extremely gentle and easily tamed, and feeds on beech- 
mast, acorns, hazel-nuts, Ac. “It takes its food hold¬ 
ing it in its bands, and sitting On its liannches like « 
squirrel (so do the rats), and often sutipeDding itself by 
its hind feet, in which position it feeds os easily and 
comfortably as in the most ordinary position. Towards 
tile winter it becomes exceedingly fat, and, having laid 
up a store of food, retires to its little nest, and coiling 
itself up into a ball, with the tail over the bead and 
back, becomes completely torpid. A mild day calls it 
into transient life; it then takes afresh supply of food, 
and relaxes into its former slumber ; and, finally 
awakening in the spring, by which time it has lost 
much of its fat, it enters upon its usual habits, and the 
enjoyment of the coningal and pater.-ial aflections. The 
young are generally born blind; but in a few days the 
eyes are opened, and in u short time they are enabled 
to seek tlieir food independently of their parents’ core. 
I have reason to believe, in some cases at least, tiSe 
dormonse has a sgeond brood early in the autumn, as i 
have received from one locality m tho month of Sep¬ 
tember an adnlt one about half grown, evidently of 
tho spring brood, and three very yonng ones, not 
more than a fortnight or three weeks old ,”—{BelPi 
BrUiih Quadrupedt.) There are two other beside the 
common dormouse; viz., the fat dormouse (M'poxui 
Olit) and the garden dormonse (MyoTut A'i/ola). The 
former is a largo species, as big as a rat, nnd with a tml 
like a squirrel. It is a native of France and the south 
of Europe. The garden dormouse is smaller than the 
fat dormouse, and, breeding in gardens, is very de¬ 
structive to wall and other fruit. It is a native of the 
temperate parts of Enrope and Aria. 

Dobsax, dor’•sal (Lai. dortalut, from dortum, the 
back), denotes something appertaining to the back, 
and in Anat.it forms part of the name of ligaments, 
arteries, &c., belonging to that region. 

DoBSTXiriA, dor-sfewe-a (in honour of Theodore 
Dorsten, a German botanist), in Bot., a geh. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Koracea. The rhizomes 
and roots of several species have been supposed to be 
antidotes to tho bites of venomous reptiles: those of 
Z>. con'rayerca and bratiUensit have been employed 
in medicine for their stimulant, tonic, and diaphoretic 
properties. 

Bout, Sxxos op, dart, a famous assembly convened 
in 1618 at Dort, or Dordtecht, on the Rhine, convoked 
by the authority of the States-general. Eminent divines 
from England, Scotland, Bremen, Hessia, Switzerland, 
the Faiatinato, and the United Provinces, attended iU 
to decide the controversy between the Anninians and 
the CalviDista. The Arminian party desired to begin 
the debate by a oondemnotion of the Calvinistic tenet 
of reprobation; but it was decreed that as they ^em- 
srives were accused of departure from the faith, before 
they eonld condemn others they must justify thenw 
selves. To this order of procedure they would not 
yield snbmissionfk They were banished, and the synod 
condemned, hi omcr, the Arminian tenets. The Ait- 
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aioMns, or, «a thef “wcrv sotbetiiae* oalled, the Be* 
iii<u>atr»Qt party, sirfFered civil proMripticti and orael 
X>emoations. Grotiua was eenteneed to t^rmtual im* 
priSoBineDt, and Oldenbaraeveit was executed. IMes* 
land, Oconini^D, Zcalaad, Onelderiond, and Utrecht, 
would not accept »U the decisions, of the srnod ; and 
Its antiioritT wae not fnlly recognised in HoUand or 
Bi^iKnd. (dhe ABSitmaKB and .CAXVnrisji.) 

Dost, or Jous BoST, dcr'*»,« native of theKe- 
diterranean, Korthem, and Ailantio soae. Torbay, 
On the western British coast, is a ceiebrated looaJity 
for this fish. Its iuu<*e d<^n Bo^ is probably derived 
from its l^eneh appellation, yoan* (yellow.) dorv* 
(sUty. It is usually aboat eighteea inches in len^h, 
taou|^ Bennant meotions one that weighed twelve 
poands. The general surface of the body is smooth 
and destitnto of scales, hut spiny scales or bony shields 
guard the dorsal and ventral edges. The anterior 
portions of the dorsal and oval fins are spiny, and very 
distinctly separated from the spineless portions. It is 
an extremely voracious ftsh, preying on small fishes 
and their spawn, us well as on the various kinds of 
emstacea and marine insects. It has an oval black 
Spot on each side, and on this account shares with the 
haddock the honourable repute of being the fish from 
whose mouth the tribute*nioney was taken bv St. 
Peter, the iinprossion of whose thumb and forefinger 
remained to record the event. Other speoics of the 
»1ory very similar to the European are found in the 
*ea8 of other parts of the world. It is the type of the 
fam. Ziidm. The scientilie name of the British spe¬ 
cies is Zell* JPitbeTi 

Doss, dote (&r, dotin, from didtmi, I give), is em¬ 
ployed to denote a proper qaaotity of anything to be 
given or Udministered at one time, and is generally 
applied to medicines. As the quantity of any medioine 
proper to be administered to an individaul must neces¬ 


sarily depend upon his age and strength, these have to 
be taken into account in determining in any case the 
proper dose. A certain quantity, known os a.fuU dose, 
u usually fixed upon as being sui table for a male from 
25 to 40 years of age, diminishiug proportionally for 
persona above or bemw that age, Thus, when the age 
is between I and S months, A of a full dose is 
Bufficimit; at 6 months, 13 months,); 2 years, i j 
fi years, f j 8 years, i; 13 years, 16 years, 3; 30 
years, |! fiO years, J; 65 years, *; 80 years and up- 
wards, f. Besides age, there are fr^aentjy other 
circumstaaces to be taken into account; as the con- 
•tittttiott, habits, &c., of the iudividuai; andusuaity 
aWint one-fourth iee.s should be given to an adult 
female than an adult mate. Eeither will the above 
rate apply to all medieines; fbr some naturally act 
more powerfoUy on Cbildren than adults, or rice vend. 

Dot, dot (derivation doubtful), in Mua., a point 
tfabed aflor a note to increase ite duration one half. 


Formeiiy the dot was called the poiwl fiTperJectioai 
tmeause a note, when dotted, attained its greatest 
length, or, in other words, was perfected. Botted 
notes are also termed notes ttf prohxtion. 

Bootup Kortesi dot'-ted, notes which are increased 
in length by the addition of dots placed after them. 
A dot placed after a note renders it half as long again. 
ThnSitnasmuchaiasemibreve is as long as two minims, 
eo is a dotted semibreve equal to three minims, A 
double dot placed after a note iucresses it to three- 
fOuMhs its original value: thns, a doubie-dottsd semi¬ 
breve wotdd be equal to three minims and a half.; 
Bestaxuay also be mcreased by the addition of dots; | 
thus, a'dotted semibreve rest is as long as a semibreve 
and a minim rest. A doablordotted rest is lengthened ; 
in the same manner us the sound of a donbic-dotted { 
note. BooWo dots are rarely aSised to semibreves or j 
miifims- WWa dots arc plaeM at the sides of doable 
bars^ they indicate that the portions on the dotted 
sides are to be repeated. The; are sometimes 
attached to siPj^e bars for precisely the same purpose, 
BoOTzaat, dot'-tur^el (Ciaradriu* morieUm), a{ 
species of: plover inhabiting the northern parts ofEu-j 
rope and Ama. They delight in the hiidi rievations.! 
On thuHelvellyn, itt Uuntberlaad, 3,f®5 feet above the 
level of the sea, they abimnd in vast numbers, as they 
«tejflkewiae,^on some of the highest mountains of Scot¬ 
land. T'neyare migratory, and apgiiar in Britain on | 
their oorthern migration, in spring, aud on their i 
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Doubt 

sontiiern migration, in ti»e autumn. The length of the 
dotterel is about ten inches. Its plumage in summer 
is brown on the upper part; the cheeks, throat, and 
a band above the eyes, white; breast rusty red, with 
a white gorget on the upper part of it; a conspicuous 
Mack patch on the middle of the belly, and a few of 
the tad-feathers tipped with white. It is tolerably well 
known in the liundou msirket, and ite fieeh is much 
esteemed. 

Boost BreiiB. (iSfee BniLB.) 

Boonoii Baa, dub'-l- (Pr. double and iarre), in Mtis., 
a term applied to two straight pnratlei lines drawn 
close together perpendicularly through the Stas', for 
the purpose of oividiug the various strains ofamove- 
I ment. 

Bocbox Bsss, CoKTUi Bass, or Vior.iso.—-TTie 
deepest and most jmwerfal-toucd instrument employed 
I in concerted mosic. It so enriches and suslams the 
I masses of harmony, as fo Im indispensable in the 
I orchestra. It has three thick catgut strings, which 
I are tuned by fourths, and generally plays from the 
same book or part ns the violoncello, though it is some* 
times found necessary to write a distinct part I'orit. 
Kotwithstanding that all music for the double bass, in 
common with that for the violoncello, is written in the 
Ihiss clef, the real pitch of the former iuslrumeut is au 
octave lower than that of the latter. 

Bocbls CocwTEairaisT.—^IVhen, in two-part com¬ 
position, the parts are so composed that the upper one 
mnv be inverted an octave lower, so as to become the 
under part, whilst the other retains its place unaltered, 
it is called a double counterpoint in the octave. 

BotruLK BaooitFOiuwoN, inChem,, the interchangB 
of acids and bases which takes place when certain salts 
are mixed together. Thus, sulphate of potash, on being 
mixed with nitrate of baryta, is not only decomposed 
itself, but causes decomposition in the baryta salt, 
giving rise to sulphate of baryta and nifrats of pOtash. 
Boutue decomposition is res()rt.ed to in innumerable 
instances for the formation of salts, both in tbe labora¬ 
tory and the manufactory. 

Boubus Exniiro.—When, at the «ud of a strain, 
tvro or more dots, a double bar, and several notes are 
placed, witii a figure 1 over the first and a figure 3 over 
the second vtart, it is thus called. It Bignitics that 
certain meaaures are to be repeated, and the part 
under figure 1 to be anng or played the first time, and 
that under figure 2 the second. Bhould the parts 1 
and 3 be connected by a tie, both are to be repeated 
tbe second time. 

Boubi.8 Fuat, in Mus., a character compounded of 
two fiats, signifying that the note before whicli it is 
placed is to be sung or played two semitones lower 
than its natural pitch. 

Boubuk Suaup, a oh.araoter in Mas., designated by 
a cross, thus X. used to raise any note an interval of 
two tonew. Neither double flats nor double sharps are 
ever placed at the head of a staff indicating the signa¬ 
ture, but arc only occaaioually introduced in the course 
of a composition j for which reason no general atalT 
signature is given to keys raquiriog more than seven 
sharps. 

BoCBiiB-SHOTxnro.—When ships engage at close 
quarters, the guns are sometimes ioaded with two and 
even three balls, when they are said to be doable 
and treble-shotted. By increasing the weight of 
metai to be discliarged from the gun, iu destructive 
power is considerably augmented at auy short rauge. 

Boublb Stakb. {SeeSTAM.) 

DovBiK-TouB'cura, a peculiar mode of tongning 
employed by flautist'e, which produces a more brUtianc 
and spirited efiiect, crunbined with a greater facility of 
aHieuUition, tban the ordinary method. Boublo- 
tonguing is effected by the aetion of the totrgiie against 
the roof of the mouth; this action being caused by 
articulating the word tootle 'Stir distinctly, Bud at the 
same time accommodating such articulation with tbe 
corresponding notes. 

Bouutixo saa Ccitx. (See BupxiCArioir oir tk« 
Cubs.) 

BovBr,ooK, dah-loou' (Er. douihwi), a Spanish ond 
iPorttigneso coin, the doable of apistote. 

Boont, dowt (bat. dubito, I doubt), is that State of 
mind in which we hesitate as to two coniradictory 
conclusions, having so prepouderaneo of evidence in 
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fevour of eithnr. PhiloBcqihew flwtrnf^sh too kind# 
of doubt,—^proviaioual *nd doflnitiTO. Proviaional 
doubt is a v^untar; iuspoMion of oniiuditniopt for a 
time, in order to come to a moro okM and sure con- 
olosion. Definitive doubt is scepticism. We doubt 
through blindness, or passion, or malice : tbrongh 
fancy, or from a wish to doubt; but we doubt also 
from prudence and from miatnist, from wisdom and 
throngb penetration of mind. A preliniinaw doubt is 
the fundanientttl condition of philosopbv. Wa begin, 
in order that we may not end with doubt. This was 
first established as a rule in pbilusopbic inquiry by 
Descartes, who tells us that bo began by doubtiug 
everj'lhirtg, disehargiug his mind of all nreconeeii'ed 
ideas, and admitting uoue as clear and true until be 
bad subjected them to a rigorous examination. 

Doubt-xt, dub'~let (Ang. 
!Nor.), a tightly-fitting coat 
or jacket, closely resem¬ 
bling the jeckin. Itreached 
a little below the waist 
belt; and the sleeves, ah 
thongh generally fastened 
on (o the body of the gar¬ 
ment, were sometimes de¬ 
tached, and tied on at the 
shoulder. The name “ dou¬ 
blet" is derived from the 
fact, that it was usually 
wadded, or doubled, for 
purposes of defence. The 
allusions to this article of 
dress are frequent in the 
old dramatists; thus Shir¬ 
ley, ill his “ Birfi in a 
Cage ‘'(a.d. 1633), says,— 
" Every morning does tliis 
fellow put himself upon 
the racko with nutting on 
bis apparel, and manfully 
endures bis taylor when 
ho screws and wrests his 
body into the fashion of 
his "doublet,"—Eair- 



notrBnxT. 


holt’s Goitume hi England 
Dovcmb. (Sfe UirnBOPiTitY.) 

Dovu, duo (Sax. dana, Du. duif), a term some¬ 
times extended, ns the name pigeon also is, to the whole 
faruilv of Columbidis. “ Jfo distinction between the 
temis doTO and pigeon is snnotiouod cither by constant 
scicnlillc or general popular use. Audubon attempts 
to make a distiuctiou, giving the name pigeon to 
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tbosc species of which many nests are built close to¬ 
gether on tlio Same trees, and dore to those which are 
solitary iu their uidification; but tliis distinction is 
quite unsuitable to the European species and contrary 
to British usage. {See Eioxotr.) 

DoTX, Symbol ox ihb. —^Tbe Holy Ghost having 
descended upon Christ at his baptism in the form of 
a dove, that bird is generally employed as a symbol 
of the Spirit iu religious art. It is also used as an 
emblem of ponce, when it bears an olive-branch in its 
mouth, doubtless referring to the return of the dove 
to the ark. When used a»ao emblem of purity by the 
ancient painters, it was usually represented white, 
with red claws and beak, and sometimes with a golden 
aimbut rouud the head. Dying saints and martyrs 
es7 


Brooo 


nro_ frequently representdb with a dovn flying llrmn 
their mouths; m these cases it is a symbol of the soul 
purified by sufiering. In some stained windowsj, fihn ■ 
seven gifts of the Holy Spirit are symbolised by a curve, 
from which proceed seven rays, terminatiog in aoven 
stars. When used as a symbol of the Chnrob of 
Christ, the dove is represented with six wings,—'two at 
the bead, two Utthe shoulders, and two at the feet. 
The figure of a dovo is often to be seen in EngUsh 
cbnrobea at the present day over the covers of fonts. ; , 

D 0 VXTA. 111 , in Carpentry and Joining, the name given' 
to a peeoliar method of connecting two pieces of tim¬ 
ber together, The end of one piece is cut into one Or 
more projeotions, resembling the fan-like form of a 
bird’s tail, which are fitted into a hollow or hollows of 
exactly tbe same shape cut out of the end of another 
piece to receive them. It is used for joining flat boards, 
and in scarfing beams together, as well as for joining 
timbers end to end or at right angles to each other, 
and the ends of tbe sides of boxes and drawers, 

Dowaokb, rfdw'-d-ywr (Pr. douairiire), denotes, pro¬ 
perly, a widow With a dower, but commonly the title is 
only applied to the widows of persons of high rank, and 
is used to distinguish them from the wives of tlieir 
fansbands' heirs, who have the same name and title. 

Dowkr, dov/~e*’ (Welsh, damd), that portion of a 
husbaud's lands, tenements, Ac., to which a wife is 
entitled for her life upon the death of her hosband. 

Dowry, doa'-re (Eat. dot, a gift), though often eon- 
founded with dower, fans quite a different moaning, 
being the marriage portion brought by a wife to her 
husband. 


Prayer,—“ Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever;" or the Xlymn of tlus Angels 
(Luke ii! 14),—" Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will to all men." Two hymns used 
in the early Christian church were known a.s the greater 
and lesser doxology, Thegreater doxology was simply 
an expansion to the angelic hymn, and is now generally 
known by that name; it is sang in tbe Roman Cstholio 
church at the celebration of the Lord's Supper and at 
matins. The lesser doxology is the ordinary doxolojar, 

“ Gloiy be to the Fatber, and to the Son,” Ac., re¬ 
peated at the end of each psalm ia the service of the 
Church of England. 

Dbxcijxxa, dmi-se'-Wrt (from Or. drafcina, a fe¬ 
male dragon, the inspissated juice becoming a pow¬ 
der like dragon’s blood), in Bot., a gen. of planta 
Monging to toe uat. ord. IMiaeete. The most reiiiatk- 
able species is D. Draco, the dragon-tree of Touerifl’e, 
which attains a great sixe, and, unlike the majoritr of 
monocotyiedonous trees, has forked branches. This 
plant yields a red resin, resemblingdragon’s blood, bat 
It is not known in commeree. D. fermiaolis, tlie ti- 
7 >lant, a native of tbe Bandwieb Islands, bassturobf 
routs, which are baked and eateu by the islanders; itl 
jujoa is used for making a fcrnieutej boveroge, audits 
leaves are employed ns fodder for cattle. 

DaxenM, Dbxckmx, or DxaM, driim (Gr. draohme), 
a silver coin of ancient Greece, used aa xhe unit of the 
money system. Sioee the year 1833 the amit of the 
money system of modem Gteeeehas also been called 
draekvui, and » equal to Aaboutt'^S^. Amongst the 
ancients the value of .tbe dmebma varied at different 
times and places. ^^AUtedraebmawss nearly equal 
to a French franc, or'Qjd. in English money. It dif¬ 
fered aceording to H 10 value of specie, but was slways 
calculated as tbe IfiOth part of the which was go- ' 
nerally worth abont sterling. There were also coins 
valued at two, three, and four ij>achmas, As a weight ' 
tbe drachma wa.s considered also equal to the lOOth ' 
partofamfou.orahoutloz . There are two drachmM, 
or drams, used as weights in Eiiglaml; viz., t.'io avoir- , 
dupois, which is eouivalcnt to 27J} grains troy, and, 
the apothecaries’, which is equivalent to CO grains txov. 

Dxxco, drai’-ko (Or. drai-on, Lat, draco, a dragon), 
a oonstoluttoa in the northern bemispltere, between 
Ursa Hinor, Cephens, Cygims, and Hercules. Thq. 
largest star in t his constellation is of the second mag¬ 
nitude. This star, known as y 2>raeoim, and numbered 
33 in Flamsteeis catalogue, and 6001 in the catalogue 
of tho British «sociati 0 n, is the one which was used 
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Draft 


by Bradler wb«& he ditco'^eAd tti» kbemtion of 
to detern&e the coefBeient of ahemitioB of the fixed 
eton. . 

DxtrT, or Dxtu&ar, (from Sex. drQffa*, ia 
dr»w)i is en Mder from <me jpHEffsoD to another, direct* 
loi^ the payment of money either to the drawer or to a 
third party. The term is alto applied to the first or 
ronph copy of a legal or formal doonment. When this 
draft is corrected and finally a^qsted, it serves as the 
material for a fair copy, noof-sbeets and MSS. may 
be called the dratte of printed worhs. In Mil., tiie 
selecting and detaching of soldiers from a eomj^ny, 
regiment, &c., to form other companies, or to proceed 
opon oertain duties, is termed drafting. 

Dbao, driff (dng.'Sax.), a mechtmical arrangement, 
by which the speed of a rehicle can be decreased by 
stopping or slmkening the rotation of one or more of 
the wheels. The original drag was a reiy primitive 
arrangement, and was generally calied tbesAM orshtd.- 
it consisted of a hollow piece of iron, not nnlike a ehoe 
in shape, which fitted the tire of one of the Mod 
wheels. It was attached to the bottom of the carriage 
a chain, and when spphed waa put under one of 
the hind wheels; by this means, acting as a sort of 
wedge, it prevented the wheel from going round, and 
thus retarded the velocity of the vemcle. The inven¬ 
tion of the patent drag was a great improvement upon 
this dnmsy mechanism. By means of the patent drag 
a sort of skid is pressed against one of the sides of a 
wheel, eSecting all the stoppage required, with the 
advantage that tbo whole can be regulated by the 
driver, without stopping or getting down, by means of 
a handle connected with a^ series of rods and levera. 
In the case of the shoe-drag, the stoppage of the car¬ 
riage every time it was put on or taken off was abso- 
Intely necessary. The use of the drag is to keep the 
telucle from pressing too hard upon the horses when 
going down hill at their ordinary puce. Powerful 
drags, which not in a similar manner to that described, 
are used for stopping, or decreasing the speed of rail 
way trains; they are called breala, 

DULQOvxv, dW!/-o-mdn (Turk, trukiman), the term 
applied, in Turkev, to all interpreters or foreign guides. 
The diplomatic dragomen, however, are very unpor- 
tant personages, and serve as a means of communica¬ 
tion between the officers of the Ottoman government 
and the ambassadors ofotherlSuropeannatLons. They 
are allowed several important privileges, not the least 
of which is, that they and their famihes are not consi¬ 
dered to be under Turkish law, hut under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the country by whose embassy they are em¬ 
ployed. As the laws of Turkey are very severe and 
summarily carried out, this ptivlege is mneh valued. 
The diplomatic dragomen are eeldom pure Dativee,bat 
mostly Italians, descended from Genoese or Tenetian 
merchants. The occupation of the ordinary Turkish 
dragoman is exactly similar to that of the BVenoh com- 
mittiojinatre and the Italian cicerone. Dragomen of 
this description are provided at many of tjj® hotels in 
Constantinople, and other cities throughout Turkey. 

Dbagos, duiy'-on (Gr. drakon, Tt. dragon), a term 
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applied la moderii Nat. Hiat. to^oertaio kinds of; 
sauriaii tepiiltH, Some of these (roe genus Draw of 


Draeon-lly 


ZiinnseuB) are frirnished with a brood membranous lolie 
on rocli tide. This is sti{^rted by the six first false 
ribs, which are extended straight outwards from the 
yertobral column. By the movement of these hones, 
the reptile is enabled to stretch its broad lateral mem- 
broiie, which thus forms a sort of parachute, to sup- 

S ort it in its long leaps from branch to branch. They, 
owevCr, are quite destitute of any power to strike tne 
air; so that their flight is nothing butaflaatingtbroncli 
space. As a rate, the species is harmless; toere is, 
however, one, inhabiting tlie marshy plains of Gnianu, 
and called the flying dragon, that bites severely if it 
ahoifid be handled. This creature has a tong com- 
pressed tail, the back and tail crested, and the tongue 
forked, like that of a serpent: it sometimes attains a 
length of mx feet, ^Both its flesh and eggs are eaten. 

Dxaooir, in Myth. Hiat.—In nearly every country, 
and at ^ times, there have been legends concerning 
the exiatonoc of a huge monster, which went about 
devouring and devastating all before it. This monster, 
or dragon as it is generwy called, is supposed to be 
the symbolical representative of arrogant power and 
cruelty, whose Sole object is to oppose order and pro¬ 
gress. Although it is probable, as Brand says, tbnt 
“ the dragon is one of those shapes whioh fear has 
created to itself^’* nevertheless, from the generality of 
the ieeends concerning this winged saurian, it is poa- 
sibio that the existence of some species of the ptero- 
daotyl, in very remote times, may have originated the 
superstition. However this may have been, it is cer¬ 
tain that this mythical animal, m all ages, has been 
looked upon as a minister of evil, the deatmetiou of 
which was considered one of the grandest objects of 
human energy. The task was usually allotted to gods 
and heroes. Apollo killed the Python, and Perseus 
slew the dragon, and saved Andromeda. Hercalcs, as 
the ideal of physical power, is also represented as a 
dragon-slayer. Prom poetry the legend of the dragon 
passed into srt, and the Greeks and the liomans Iwro 
it os an e,mblcm on (heir shields and helmets. In tlio 
KibrlungcH Lied, in later times, Siegfried is repre- 
tented as killing a drsgon; and in the epic of Beowolf, 
the two contests of the hero, first with tbo monster 
Grendel, and afterwards with the dragon, form tbo 
principM incidents of the poem. Among the Senodi- 
naviaus, Thor was described as a cUngon-slayei’. 
Among the Teutonic tribes the practice of bearing ibo 
dragon os an emblem on their shieida and banners was 
common, and they introduced the practice Ter.v enriy 
into England. Among the Celts the dragon waa con¬ 
sidered the emblem of sovereignty, and as such w.is 
borne on the heUneti of the monarch. In tbo Middle 
Ages, in religious paintings, the dragon was looked 
upon as the represtntative of sin. Saints and martyrs 
are frequently depicted trampling a dragon under foot. 
It is also used with this signification in the figure of 
St. George and the Dragon. Sometimes it has been 
used as a symbol of heresy. A body of men in Ilun- 
gary, who enrolled theraselvcs in order to crush .lobn 
Huts and bis followers, culled themselves Knights of 
the Order of the Dragon. The figure of the dragon is 
much used in heraldry; and when an animal, such «s a 
lion or tiger, is repretonted with its own bead but with 
a dragon”s wings and tail, it is said to be dragoiihe. 
Fiery dragons were meteors of which there are many 
old records. The fear of the spectators bestowed lUo 
forms of dragons on the phenoiuoua which they 
beheld. 

Dasooxst (CaUtongmut), a fish of the Oohmdat 
fam., inhabiting the MediteTTunean and Korthern seas. 
They ore remarkable for having the giU'Opening re¬ 
duced to a small bote on each side of the nape, ana tbo 
ventral fins placed under the throat, eeparate and 
larger than the pectorals. The eyes are placed on llio 
top of the bead, looking upwards; the skin smooth and 
sealeless. The colours of the fish fire yellow, blue, 
and white, making a beautiful appearance., There are 
three or four species; hut that auown with us as the 
gemmeous dragonet (CollMMymKvl. and, the Scotch, 
goadie, is by far the most ItoautUttl. .AU the specks 
are about twelve inches tong, 

D«*ook.»i,t (Libellttla), a litnnmaa gen. of nea- 
ropterous insects, eommem in England, and to be seen 
in fine summer weather hawking about over the surface 
of ponds and rivers j« search of insect prey. Their 
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_ Draeon«tree PraiBlng .■ 

TQli;iir £nt[Ush name ia “ lipMe-atinBet," wlaScii ia uo be rat in tbo dirMtion of tfae alone of tbe wbicll 
lean inappropriate than Bgly» tb® i»*®ct poeaeasea no >a toe oireotton in wbiclt it k {uc ngbed from top to 
means of atiuoying^either horaea or miy other of the bottom, Tho_ trenchee for drains are eat with ttMdei 
larger eniinida. They riral the buttMftiea in toeir ofdifferent widths, the npper part of the treneh peing 
huea, and, like them, low to bash in the lanafaine, taken out with the widest, and a very narrow one. 
They are, howeret, not neairk ao burmlesa in their nailed a bottoming-tool, being used to form the bottom 
mode of bring, aud, instead of the nectar of flowers, of the treneh, so that the vertiosl section of a trench 
prey on insects, ibey have strong horny mandiblw cut for the formation of a drain exactly resembles that 
wnd maslliR!, corored by the labram and laDinm 5 their of a flower^pot. The bottom ofeach treneh was at Ant 
tarsi are tbrea-pomted; their wings are equal; the filled with fongb stones only, about S5 or 3 inches in 

g osterior oitreiuity of the abdomen is furnished with diameter, and a thick layer of soil was thrown over 
ooks or pccolisr appendages. Their ferocity is so them 1 hut subsequently, drain,ti1es and pipes were 
nngowrnable, that when timen end iniprisoued, they used without the Edition of any stones above them, 
bare been known to devour their own bodies, q'he as the drains were found to be less liable to obstroc- 
great dragon-fir is about four inches tion when the whole of the trench above the pipes was 

fotig, and the largest of’the British species. It has filled in with earth. The tile-aad-shoe drain was in, 
been seen to dart upon a large cabbage butterOy, and troduoed when the x>ractice of filling the trench with 
to bite off the winces and devoiur the entire body in less stones was first abaudoned : this consisted of a flat 
than a minute. In the larva state, the lAbtlbdidit tile, or aboe, which was laid at the bottom of the 
live entirely in the Water, engaged in nneeasing strife treneh, and on which another tile, arched in form, 
with other iiisccts, for whose capture and destruction was placed, which was of the stune length as the shoe 
it possesses ample means, through a singular contri- on which it stood. But these have been superseded 
vaiiceof its lower lip. This consists of two principal by the cylindrical drain-pipes, which ore made in all 
pieces, one of which is articalated to the head, whilst sixes, from 12 to ii inches in length and from 1 to ti 
the second is attached to its extremity, ht the apex inebes in diameter. Tripes about 2 inches in diameter 
of this second pii-ce, two jaw-like organs are articu- are commonly used for small drains, and the larger 
lated. In repose this lip is folded beneath the head, sizes, from 4 to 6 inches in diameter, for sub-main 
but can bo immediately extended to a considerable drains. In loose or peaty Soils the pipes should be 
distance in front ut the head, so as to seize any miimto connected by collars, but this is not,yequiTed in ordi- 
iuseots or smaU fishes that may pass before it. The naiy soils. The depth and width of the trench at the 
respiration of tlio larvui of some of these insects is bottom of which the drmo is to be placed must also bo 
singuisrly contrived. They aro provided with the regulated, in a great measure, by the natoro of tlio 
means of drawing water into their bodies to supply air soil; but it should in no case be less than 2 feet or more 
for respiration, and expel it again by the same orifice than fi feet below the surface. When-the drains are 
at the extremity of the abdomen, with such forco, that about 3 feet deep, and less than this, they should be 
they thus propel themselves through the water, whilst placed about 25 or 30 feet apart; but when they aro 
their legs are at rest. The hooks at the extremity of deeper than 3 feet, tiiey should be placed iman, at 
the abdomen of the dragon-fly render the creature distances Viwying from 60 to 70 feet. It has been cal- 
cssential service at the period of transformation. Culated that the cost of drain^e per acre varies from 
Crawling out of the water, it attaches itself by these £2. lOs. to £5. The cost of pipes per thousand is as 
honks to a stick or rush, and struggles ont of the pupa- follows :—inch in diameter, 4s. fid.; li, 6s.; If, 8s.; 
case. At first its body is quite suit and moist, and the 2i,10s.; 2}, 12s. The principal advantages to be de¬ 
wings folded up into a small compass. In a few hours, rived from draining are these-A deeper richer mould 
however, t he wings are capable of expansion, and the is obtained, which readily absorbs moisture in time of 
body assumes a pro{>er consistency. Dragon-flies drought; heavier crops are obtained, which ripen 
abound most iii warm, climates, but* are met with in earlier, as the seed can be sown sooner on drained than 
very northern regions. on undrrined soil; mosses, rnahes, and coarse sour 

I’jRAOoN-TnisB. (6V« DBACXisa.) grass are entirely removed in course of time, and the 

Dasaon’s Blood. (See Calamds, Vtnnocuuxia.) air is no longer tainted with the exhalations that nse 
Dbaooox, drufi-oon' (Kr. dragon, from Lat. draco, a from marshy land; the soil idsocan bo worked sooner 
eerpentwithwiugsundclavrs,supposed tobeabletoemit after a heavy fall of rain than it ooald have been when 
flames from the mouth), a mounted soldier, so ealled it was in an nndrained state. Thedrainsgeofexten- 
from the weapon with which the horsemen raised about sive distrieta comes withiu the province of tjio civil 
IfiOO, liy the Marescbol de Bfissae, were armed; be- engineer. Among the principal tracts of country tliat 
cause the muzzle was shaped like the extended jaws of have been reclaimed and made available for pastorage 
a dragon. It is tlie common term for a cavalry eoldier and tillage by draining, may be mentioned, the Bog of 
in the British service. (i9ee Cavalbx.) Allen, in Irefaud; Chat Moss, in Dancasbire; and the 

VtiAJM, drain (Sax. dreimgean), the name applied Pontiue marshes, near Borne. Immense works of this 
to any channel constructed underground for the pur- nature have been carried out in Holland, and in the 
pose of carrying oIT surplus water and refuse mat- fen distrieta of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshira, near 
ter from houses, fields, &c. AVheu drains ace open the Wash, which are drained by what is called the 
and are merel)'channels out along the surface of the “Bedford Level,” under the control of the Bedford 
ground, or by the sides of streets and roads, they are Level eorporatipn. In the cases that baive just been 
ealled ditches oudgutteis; when they are of great mentioned, the surface of the land reclaimed lies below 
size, for the purpose of carrying off the refuse of a the level of the sea, aud the water that is contiuually 
town, they arocriled sewers. Drains that lie under- collecting from rain and other causes is discharged 
ground may be formed of pipes of clay or earthenware, through self-aoting floodgates, or has tobe lifted, by 
or of low walls of brick or stone, raised on a bottom wheels or Archimedean screws, over the embankmeois 
formed of broad fiat stones, and covered in with the thatbavebeeaeonstruotedtopreventtheeneioacliments 
some. These are, however, more liable to become ofthewater. These w-heels and pumps are work«l by 
cboked by the roots of trees aud shrubs growii^ into steam power, and, in Hollaud, sometimes by means of 
them than those which are formed of pipes. Circular winduuUs. Oonstont oare and watehtulness is required 
drains ol'briukwork are called barrel drams. to see that the embankments, sluices, floodgates, 

DBAtsciwo, or DHAUfAC*, the art by which surplus are always in perfeet order and repair. On May 4th, 
water maybe carried off from swampy districts and 18M, the Middle Level sluice, through which the 
•tifir day soil, as well as other land in which the excess waters of too MidcUe Level drain are discharged, that 
of wateris prejudicial to vegetation. It may be applied runs ihrougb the fens for eleven miles, suddcidy blew 
to low districts containing thousands of aeres, or to up, as it is cailed, having been undermined by the 
single fields of comparatively small extent. In the watersof the German Oeean. The sluira h^ evinced 
latter case it is chiefly apnlioa' to render stiff and tepa- unmistakable signs of decay for a considerable period, 
cions clay soils friable, fertile, and productive; and, When it first bux8t,about 10,000 acres of l^iie ground, 
indeed, stisnow found that no land of this descrip- rich and smiling with , the accumulated itidusOT of 
tion can possibly be brouglft into proper onltivation years, were submerged in a few hoort, the aluiee, 
without Imviiig recourse to this Mstem for its amelio- tliat bad been erected at a cost of £40,000, was ren- 
raiioa. It is considered bettet that afli drains shoifia dered entirely usneas, Day by day the waters wept 
■ 689 , 
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OQ, destronni;; crops «n(S>euttis, vnd dMnstai&j' homo- 
ateods and f«rm*baii!cUngB, thttuUunoa of acres, 
in addition to -what bad beisn bOTered bj the first rnSh 
of the tea throagb the broken eluiee, -were bidden 
nnder water. The effi>rta of the most sldlfal enjfdneers 
werepowerlesB for maojr weelcs to put« stop to the 
work of destrnction that waa goiiig on in the Idarsbiand 
fens ; and it was not niitfi the end of the following 
month that the isgreaa of the waters was checked. 
This disaster was flowed by the destroetion of the 
Marahland Smeeth sinice, « drain enterine the Ouse 
abhnt 800 yards to the north of the Middle Level 
eluiee, on the evening of Oct. 4th. This happened in 
oonsesinence of the extra pressnre on the eBibiinltroent 
and works, owing to the diselmrge of n ciaant.ity of 
water from the land that had been siibinergcd in 
May, through this add an adjoining drain, called the 
Manihland sower. The rush of water had undermined 
end Bconred away tlte earth behind the ftank walls of 
the sluice, although every precaution had been taken 
to etrengthen the crabsninneot on either side. In con- 
a^nence of the destruction of the sluice, which gave 
(rigns of breaking up only ton minutes before the 
catastropbe happened, a great part of the country 
which had been reclaimed and brought into cultivation 
since the bursting of the Middle Level banks in May, 
was again flooded, and the struggio to force back the 
encroaching waters of the Korth Seahad to be coni- 
meuced anew. 

llBATJi-iaaP.—When a drain has been constructod; 
it is desirable to prevent the escape of any inephiliu 
gas from the dram itself, generated by the decom¬ 
position of its contents, os well as the entrance of sand 
suad anv sblifi matter into the water-course, which 
would ibrm an accumulation and ehoko the drum. To 
obviate this a small square pit is mmlc at the head of 
the drain, the bottom of which is below the level of 
the mouth of the pipe. The pit is covered by a gra¬ 
ting or perforated plate, to the centre of which an iron 
enp is attached, which fils over the top of the pipe, 
and has its lip below the snrfaeo of the water in the 
pit. Tlie water between the mouth of the pipe and 
the surrounding wall of tho cap acts as a barrier to 
prevent the es-cape of any foul air from the pipe. 
This is the contmon bell-trap, which is li;«ble to get 
out of order iu consequence of the case with which 
tho loose grating aud cup may be removed. The most 
cilieient drsin-trap that can’be used, which has re¬ 
ceived the approimtinn of architects, builders, and 
medical men, is tho new patent siuk-trap, invented by 
Messrs. Tyo & Andrew, Brixton ll<md, London. It 
effectually prevents the escape of all noxious vaponr, 
and when the trap is once fixed, the grating cannot be 
removed, which prevonts thoentrance of any solid sub- 
atsnee into the drain. Besides the fixed grating, other 
poihtoof importanee which render the trap infinitely 
superior to ail others, are the column of water which 
it opposes to the escape of any vapour that may ho 
generated in the drain; and the screw boss, which 
allows a forcfcsg-pump to be attached to the trap, 
which wiU remove any olMtracfiou that may enter the 
drain from any other communicating with it from a 
atsble or elsewhere, and thus obviate the unpleasant 
altemative of upeniUg the drain, to the detruaent of 
the pavement, turf, beds, or garden walks under 
which it passes, whenever a atoppagemay occur. 

2>baus, dra!-ma ifrpm the Qr. dranu, action), a 
poem or piece composed for the stage; aeompusitiou 
to dialogue, to wMcb the action is recited anfirepre- 
•ented, aud not related. The love of imitation is in¬ 
herent in human nature; and the first evidence of 
istelleet given by a child is his assumption of the 
manner mid bearing of some other person. As with 
todividuals, so with nations; and almost every ancient 
and modern oivilixed people have cultivated dramatic 
representation in imme form- The Utocloos and the 
Chinese have a rich store of theatrical works; and iu 
China the love of dramatio exhibitton is a perfect rage. 
AoccUding 'to Aristotle, the Attic drama arose tr^ 
toe tocitations of the leweto of the I>Ukyrami>i$. The 
origin of tfaeLtosman drama is said to nave been the 
omes of shepherds and peasants in toeireolemniaatiou 
of the rites of Bacchus, when the ssoriflee of a goat 
wsB toUowed by dances and a e^ of masmierade.to 
whioh they personated fauns .and^tyrs. In place of 
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masks, they stained their faces with the lees of wine; 
and to the musio whioh formed the pt'tooipal part of 
this wild festivity, was added the recitation of an iudi* 
vidual perl'oriner, wbO'CnteTtained the audience by his 
own stogie and unaided exertions, Thespis was the 
flrstto shape a regular entertainment out of these rude 
materials, in which eifort he is said to have been 
assisted by one Susarien. Tho actors were separated 
from the audience, aUvl placed upon a cart, or mevated 
platform made of boards laid upon trestles. The 
date of this first iraproveraent was alioui 440 or 4fi0 
years before the Christian era. iBschytus was the first 
who converted monologue and soliloquy into action 
and dialognc. He introduced upon tlie boards more 
thsn one actor at the same time, and reiieved the 
deelaniiktion of the Thespian orator by the mttsical 
.performance of a chorus: he also introduced scenery. 
A theatre, first of wood, afterwards Of stone, acetnn- 
modateil a number of regular and ottenftvo speeta- 
tors; and Hie principal actors dressed in personal 
disguises suitable to the characters personated. 
They also wore masks painted to repro.sent the per¬ 
sonage whom they performed. Tim moullis of these 
masks were ehapeil hkethe cttd of a trumpet, which, 
though it aided the actor's voice to filling the eoor- 
nions area of the tiieatre, must have had a Indiccous 
uppearauce. The cotkarmtu, or buskiu, added to tho 
actor's height; the enormous distance between the 
eyes of the auditors and the actors conaidembiv lessea- 
ihg the apjisront absiirihlies of Uie mask ana buskin. 
Qreat trouole and expense wore bestowed upon eos- 
tuwe. When atJrecian actor imrsonated a boro or a 
god, he conccaletl his face, inorensed bis height, and 
wore a dress and mask exactly resembling the popular 
idea of the personage to be portrayed. The tlicatrcs 
were of enormous «ixo, and bnilt in the shape of a 
horse-shoe. The audience were placed on seals ele¬ 
vated one above another to gradation. The stage, 
which was on a level with the. lowest row- of scats, was 
placed at the flat end of the building. The space to 
the centre of tlie theatre, called in the present day tho 
pit, was called the orchestra, and was occa-sionally 
occupied br ibe charns. .dischylus having veguiated^, 
Sophocles,'Euripides, and other dramatists, improved 
an amusement to which the art-lovtog Cireeks became 
passionately attached. IJurtog the {JcrforroBncc of a 
play written by IJegcmon, news was hrought of the 
total defeat of the Cireciau army before Syracuse. 
Among the auditors were reiations of those who had 
falleu, and hardly one spectator had not, to addition 
to a patriotic grief, to tnonrn the loss of a friend op 
relative. They d.id net quit iho theatre, but, sitreading 
their maBtles before their faces, oniered the repre- 
sentalion to proceed, ami, thus veiled, reniaineil till 
its conclfuuop. The admission to tlie.se ancient theatres 
was at first one drachma ; but Vericlea caused tho 
price to be lowered to two ohoU. In their personations, 
the Grecian actors aimed at gravity of movement and 
dodamatoiy grace, rather than the rnpulity and vi vacity 
of passion. They held a high rank to the republic, and 
popnlarity carried with it a rich recorapenae. The old 
Grecian comedy will be best de8oril;ed as the exact 
opposite and aiititbesis to their tragedy; for as in 
tragedy, deities, Titans, and departed heroes declaimed 
in sublime scnteiiccs, so, in comedy, the wtoile plan 
of a pieee often turn^ upon these same sttblirae per¬ 
sonages, who were brought upon the stage for the more 
purpose of ridicule. In fact, the Grecian eomddy was 
a burlesque to the most modem sense of the word, in 
which Bacchus was represented as a coward, and. Her¬ 
cules as a glutton. Aristophanes, tho author of this 
kind of entertainment best known to ua, was not the 
originator of the Grecian comedy: he had many pre¬ 
decessors,—Magnes, CratinuB, urates, Eupolis, andi 
others. After ridicultog the Olyropiwi deities, a 
sjiectcs of raythologicai irreverenee which the Athe¬ 
nians heartily enjoyed, he made tlie stage a vehicle for 
attack on public men, and, nmong otJuSrs, ^cratea 
and Cleon, a demagogue of great toflnsnee. lienees 
were imssedto protect the citiaens against acUTrfioua 
dramstio libela, and finally comedy was proseribed. 
An actor named Anaxander was punished cspitaliy for 
parodying a line of Enfipides so asto convert it into 
an attack upon the govortwnool, Ho was starved to 
death,—a fats that ttMatoce, not mieomtaonly, fallen to 
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the Jotef both actors find dramat^tt; A^stophanet, 
mho found that personality and inT«<^re wcye bo 
loR||f«F tokratftd, bailed the an*o^ of hi* irHiat^ ao- 
cideot* and nfc«urditi©s of ddmestio )ife» in nmch nialk 
of satire he was euceewfully foliow^ by Meniwoer and 
other*. I'his new mine of .satire was oaUen by the. 
Bticieots tb« Kew Com«dy; and it wwi about this time 
that dramutio represeuiatious began to be <UTidM by 
intervaSs of cessation, or acts, the use of the chorus 
being diaeontinued with the oJa coniedy. if the dramas 
of Plautus and Terence do not present any great variety 
of oharacter, it mast be rcroembered that in works 
professing to be n picture of actual manners, comic 
areiters could not, in a country wUere women led a lile 
of seolttsion, write for representation any female 
ehaiacters bnt those of motbera, maid-servants, and 
courtesans: thus the plot of a piece often turned upon 
the passion of a lover for a young woman, who was not 
brought upon the stage mice during the play. Despite 
these disaavantages, the new comedy of the Greeks 
often conveyed a knowMge of deep truths and subtle 
feeling. In closing these brief remarks upon the Greek 
stage, it must be mentioned that the apostic Paul has 
rjuotod from the Grecian drama. 

The JSesiens had a sort of rude histrionio represent¬ 
ation of their own. Their oldest spoken plays were 
borrowed from the Osci, the indigenous inhabitants of 
Italy, and were called Fahulm Ai$U<tn«. The per- 
forrhanoe oonsisted of saGrical couplets, which were 
declaimed during the intervals of the games, and 
characters of fabulous antiquity were usually person¬ 
ated. According to Livy, :t61 years before the birth 
of Christ, during the rage of a great pestilence, in order 
to propitiate the deities, the Bomans introduced a 
regular drnmatic eDtertsinment. Their plays, how¬ 
ever, notwithstanding the iiasumption of the mask and: 
buskin os a regular profession, were rude in structure, 
until Livius Ahdronions, who was by birth a Grecian, 
led the way to improvement by transplanting hia na¬ 
tive stage to Borne. The wforlts of toe Koman tragic 
authors, with the exception of those of Seneca, have 
not reached our time, though, singularly enough, we 
are conipeUed to judge of the new school of Greek 
comedy tluyiugh the medium of Latin translations; 
indeed the Bunians had two speciee of comedy,—the 
1‘alliaia, in which the scene and dresa were Grecian, 
and the Toifaia, in which they were Ifoman. It is 
presumed that as Hoseius GbUus is mentioned by 
Cicero as wearing a mask upon the stage, in order to 
conceal an obliquity of vision, that other actors of hia 
day played with tlioir faces uncovered. The Bomana, 
to quote the words of St. Aiigostine, “ accounted the 
art of stage-playing infamous, and ordained that stage- 
players should not only want the honour of other 
eitiaens, but also be disfranchised and thrust out of 
their tribe." This feeling was doubtless engendered 
by the fact of the Komans coniounding the dramatic 
art with the games of the cirena and amphitheatre, in 
which gladiators and slaves performed. Aotwithstand- 
ing a deonneiatorv edict of the prmtor, many actors 
rose to great wealth and high esteem in Romo. Koscins 
■was the friend of Piso, Sylla, and Cicero; and Baris, 
who was afterwards put to death by Dpmilian our. of 
jealousy, exercised an arbitrary authority over dra- 
malic authors. Critics formed a code of laws for the 
guidance and regulation of the poet, of which Aristotle 
and Horace expressed their approval. The ancient 
dramatie art expired with pagan Borne, and in its first 
ago Christianity was inimical to tlio theatre. Any 
person eontiected with the dramatio art was not allowed 
baptism. The connection of the ancient theatre with 
heathen euperatiWon, s.Bd the profltgacy ot some of 
the entertainments exhibited, offended tl»e prurative 
ebnreh. With, the citinotion of literature and art, 
every trace of dramatic composition or performance 
was for many centuries lost. The modem drama, like 
the ancient, had its foundation in religion, with this 
dillerence, that in place of the vrorship of Bacchus, 
miraeie-plays and mysteries w:ere^ produced. The drat 
spnaking sacred drama is said to hwv e been “ Della 
Passione di nostro Signor Giesu Christi," by Ginliano 
Dati, bishop of San liCO, in l|l5 j and it was in Italy, 
the country in which the tragic art expired, that it 
ferived in a aitterent and purer form j butdonaioerahie 
oucertaiaty exists on this poiat} for the french ctium 


the performance of a pastoral jsntitled “ Un Jen" tm 
earw as the 13th eentnry. : The Chester Mysteries the 
earhesd plays acted publidy in Bhigland, were per¬ 
formed mom 1208 to 1270. The meaning attaebea to 
the word "mystery" may be rieaned from the quo^ 
tiOn of two of the verses of the proclamation or pro¬ 
logue to the fomous Chester Iilysteri.es or Whitsun 
Plays. The "moonke" mentioned is OneDonellcm- 
dali, of Chester abbey, the deviser of the Stysterics s— 

This moonke, moonke-like in Scriptures well seene. 

In storyes travelled with the best sorte ; 

In pageates set fourth, apparently to all eyne, 

TbeOlde and NeweTestamentwith livelyecor^orte; 

Intermynglinge therewith, onely to make spocte, 

Some things not warranted by any writt, 

\Yhich, to glad the hemers, be woulde men to take 
yt. 

Now, yon worshippfoU Tanners, that of oustoms 
olde 

The I'aU of Lucifer did set out. 

Some writers awarrante yonr matter; thereforebe 
boitlde, 

Lustily to playe the eame to idl tbe rowtte; 

A nd yf any thereof atande in any donbte. 

Your author bis author bath, your sbewe let bee. 

Good speech, fyne players, with apparill oom^ye. 

Rude parodies of sacred hisiOry bjjing inoonsisient 
with the purity of tho Christian religion, the Mysteries 
were suceeoiled by the Moralities, a sort of perfor¬ 
mance that bare considerable resemblance to the 014 
Comedy of the ancients, as they were founded upon 
allegorical subjects, almost always bore allusionto the 
events of the day, and abounded with strong and 
biting satire. Upon tbe revival of letters, Latin plays 
were composed by the learned in avowed imitation of 
tbe productions of ancient Greece and Borne; but the 
general public, to whom the classic drama was aa a 
sealed booh.showect a strong partiality to a new eortof 
representation, a union, or, rather, compound^ C'f tra¬ 
gedy and comedy, which was called History or Historical 
drama. These generally told the exploits of a king from 
his manhood to bis death, with such poiotsof.histo^ as 
were the most marked and striking of his rcign. Qheso 
dramatic chronicles were so ponular in Eogiand that 
hardly n single subject upon which Shakspere wrote 
had not been appropriated by lus predecessors; the 
majority of his historical plays were therefore altered 
by him from the plan of old dramatie chronicles. 

The Romaatic drama, wfaieb foiiow'ed tbe historical, 
was founded upon legends, poems, and popular fle- 
titions narratives. In Spain, the land of chivalry and 
romance, Lopes de Vega and Calderao, disregarding 
or despising the restrictions of the classic drama, 
inaugurated a new school. Their iieroea, the exact 
reverse of the paesiouato sensual demigods of the 
ancient drama, were virtuous, self-sacridciug, brave, 
true, and loyal. Action and bustle took the plaue of 
tedious elaboration ot sentiment and thought; thh 
passion of love was sublimated into a bieb, gene¬ 
rous, and romantic feeling; and the infromiotion of 
a ciown, who made extemporaneous jests botL to 
actors s.ud t o audience, gave great pleasure to s^iec- 
tatora, who were unwilling that the actors should en¬ 
tirely ignore their p«iieace, and liked a chorus, tboagb 
comprehended in one person, to explain and criti cise 
the action of a play during its progress, la England 
the romaDtio drama woe welcomed with ardour. In 
Italy the taste for the auoieni and claasical school ol 
drama was so rooted that romantio dramas, histories, 
and tragi-comedres, could not long hold a place, but 
were succeeded by tragedies written upon the classic 
models. 

The Ifotian comedy prodneod characters that never 
varied, some of whom are Supposed to have descended 
directly from the Mimi of the PaiKl® This 

ancient origin is claimed for Harlequin and Pnnobi- 
nello, an English Punch, both trf whom are buffoons, 
cowards, wags, and jesters, like the Sannio of tbe 
Uomant. Pantalone vtm aYenetiau merchant; .Dof- 
tere, a Bok^ese physician; Spactcatm aNeapolitaa 
nra^hdocio ; jPntiiiisBsWa, a wag of Apulia j Gionffur- 
jrote and fSwielfo, t^ clowns of UaJabria; ffetswasae, 
a i tomati bean; lieitiKme, » Milanese sunpletoh} 
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SriAalta, « ]PerAu^e fiimp} i^nd ft bluo* 

deribp •errmnt of Berfu&o, T)in« efteh penonaee, 
ctad ui a pao^iar dr«a«, and ftimiiM with a p«>cttir»r 
niaak, was intended m cbuMeteriftio veprewntotiee 
of edme partieolw dtaina dietdct oe toem. To further 
this load pen^nation, «a«ji antpr molce the dialect of 
the place he ftpreaented. Beipdea tlieee« and a few 
other eooh j>«t<aoaa|m. ttf whim, at; least, ioer were 
introdnoed M»to eaon plap, there treope the anemot dt 
MnaaerahM,<Mthat ia, tnea md iroinen who played 
serious p«^| «Bd also Saiertitiim, Cotambiiia,Spil- 
Utta, and other females, who acted the Mnwltos and 
waitini^rhaide. 3hese last wore no’masks, and all 
epcdA^hiscaxL orBoshim. The pieces jdayed by them 
were diSed ’Cbwwedte deW Artt. Opldoui adopted 
Harieqitia Add the rest of his mimic troop i but, in¬ 
stead Of tsnsai^ to tbe extempore wit of the actors, 
wrotefor them ^ts and dislo^ss. 

Vrtmet has boasted that when the classic drama waa 
bapished from erery other stase in Europa, it found a 
home id Paris ; and yet her drama, like those of 
otfaernations, was, during the 16th and a great part of 
the Ifth century, borrowed from Spain. As the English 
owo the exoeilenoe of their stage to SHake^re, so 
Twaoo is squally indebted to Corneille. Cardinal' 
llicfaelien placed bimself at the head of li ve dramatic 
euthors, all of whom are forgotten , with the exception 
of Corneille. It was at this period that the cloasicsl 
fetters of the three unities were imposed upon Freneb 
dramatie poets. "The unities of action, time, and 
place most be obserTed,” Corneille adds, •• Per»o»n» 
n’rndotOa** The French are not only proud of their 
pretensions to classioaUty and their regard for the 
unities, but are enabled to boast with jostioe that they 
hare discarded tragi-eomedy,—that is, sncb pieces as 
comprehend two distinct plots,—one of a senous, the 
other of a humorous sort, eseh totally unconnected 
witli (he other. ComeiUe and Racine were, according 
to Sir Widter Scott, the Hoiner and the Virgil of the 
French dratiia. Eren Voltaire himself was content to 
imitate these two great roodals, alfhongli he cndea- 
Tonred to make a Turk talk like a Turk, and a saxi^e 
like a saxage, instead of in the brilliant metapfaor and 
stilted sentuuent of the busVined heroes of bis prede¬ 
cessors. M<dibre, the founder of French comedy, 
followed the path marked out by Menander, and has 
closely eopied some pieces from the Latin stage. Few 
satirists base attacked rice and Lilly so successfully 
and it should bo remembered, when considering his 
msrrellous power, that, while the English stage was 
fostered by a people, the French stage was merely the 
appansga of a court, Thns the sphere of the satirist 
was limited to the palace end its immediate snrronnd- 
ings, ScUegel observes,—The object of French 
comedy is not life, bnt society,—that perpetasl nego¬ 
tiation between •eonSicting vanities, wfaicb never ends 
in a ^eerie treaty of peace; the embroidered dress, 
the hst uadrir the arm, and the sword by the side, 
esseutiaBy belong to them; and the whole of the 
characterization iS limited to the tolly of the men and 
the coquetry erf the women.” This comedy of man¬ 
ners rather than of nature was overturned by tbo 
Figaro" of Beaumarehafs,—a produetion in wliicb 
incident^ intrighe, characters In high and low life, 
lively dialo^e, and political satire, were so craftily 
interatinried, the Whole being flavoured with a Strong 
tone trf TicentiOnsness, that it was received by the 
l^ririiUs pnMie mth ah almost tVantio enthusiasm, 

The drmua was founded upon the Spanish 

model. I' Feirex iBid Porrex,” the first regular 
English iragedy, was acted l*«fore (Jnecn Elizabeth 
itpoo tlm lith of dauuar^^ 1561, by the gentlemen of 
t he BtuOr Twple^ A versm^ of tbe same piece was 
actedia-oneof'the’tftiuor London theatres in 1854, but 
without sueeliss, •'Chuttmer 0ttrton's 3geedle,’' which 
was said to W Still, mastw of arts, 

and afterwards bishop of Bath and VFetls, was first 
performed in OhrisVe Ckfliege, Cambridge, in 1676. 
Tbe jest ^ Ibe fnece turns on the loss and reco- 
veiy of the nswole srifb whi<dt Chiutnei Curto^ 
repured the IweetAw of hOr main Bodge. Tbe po- 
piuar charaoteni are. libe Sturdy Beecari fte Oountrr 
Vicar, the Clown, and Mw Shrew. 4httS wo aee 


and, uidike the. Freuoh, was: not: dependent upon the 
iViyoiitieS add farijiOBS of lords, ladies, mid oonrtiws. 
It is to ho remarked^that at otir first tragedy had 
no iniersdxture of ocunedyt so our finit<oom«i& bsd no 
intormixture of tragedy. The itmuOnOo Of fl»o plays 
of Stoikspete upon po«tty,thO d*am;«na thewortdat 
largeils toouniveraidly rebogniaed lohOed wmment in 
a work Of this description, even if the spSoe prescribed 
to us were unlimited. It is enough to wily that bis 
transcendant grains and matchless WWer crested 
a ihodifi, whira nerra has, iind pechi^n»v«r wiB bo 
equalled. His historicid plays throw a Ught upon 
hi8 country’s history; his tragedies are sckoowleclged 
masterpieces by the higbest critics Of every Civilized 
nation; and his romantic dramas and oOaio(iiCS, tett^ 
not fauttiess, abound with the errors Of a geutits lU- 
espablc of selLcontrol, Mid too powerful to Shbuiit to 
the trammels imposed ’ upon the dramatist by’ thO 
pedantry of inferior minds. Ttio tragedies Of dohson 
are distingatshed for a subtime expression Of moral 
Sentiment. lu comedy he oecastonalty folloi|red the 
older Grecian school, asin the •' TaleofaTub,’* whSrp, 
in order to ridicule his enemy, Inigo 4dueS, ra trbd in 
the path of Aristophanes. Intlio “S(ia>ploof Newsf* 
and ” Cynthia’s Revels” he introduced auegoricsl cha- 
raotera, and personified abstract pasaions. In traeing 
the hiitoiy of the English drams, we perceive the ini. 
mense influence over his successors, Of the plays. Of 
Sbahspere. Massinger, amsn of considerable geMns, 
endeavoured to unite the Tomanoe of Bhakspero to 
the reatistic humour of Jonson; and though he has to 
an extent succeeded, his love passages are infinitely 
less interesting and his rilianies more ravoiting than 
are those of his two models. Beaiimont and FiMeher, 
both men of remarkable talents, grafted upon Shak- 
spere's method of composition the boundless license 
of the Bpanish school. Sometimes almost discarding 
probability, violating character, and IherefSre weaken¬ 
ing, if not destroying, the iuterest of the plot, they 
compensate for these faults and irregularities by 
admirable descriptive psseages, elegant wit, passionato 
and tender dialognc, and rich humour. Tub plays of 
Shirley, of Ford,' of Webster, and Decker, although 
now forgotten by the mere playgoer, and holding no 
place ntion the boards of the theatre of the present 
day, abound vrith admirable prasages and detached 
Beenes of singulaf merit j and it is, doubtless, to the 
fact ofthe rude apology for seer e^, on d the eye of the 
spectator being entirely nngratilied in the Euglisb 
playhouses of the Kitli and 17th centuries, ^at we are 
indebted for that brillicnt band of distingnisbed poets 
known as the Elder Dramatists. Audiences crowded 
to the theatre, not to gaze on splendid scenery,but to 
listen to the literary prod iicti on of the a ufhor and to the 
declamatory graces of the player. The great apd ori¬ 
ginal school, founded by Sbaksjiereand dotiatm, and 
followed by Massinger, Beaumont and Fletehra, end 
others, closed with the outbreak of thecivil war in j613. 
A proclamation shut up the tbeafres and dispersed the 
players, almost all of whom took up arms fOr King 
Charles, in whose service many ot thoiii perished. 
One Robinson, an actor at the Bhmktyiars theatre, was 
killed by BarrisDn, the regicide, ill cold blood, Itar* 
aison declaiming the text from Bcrlptnre," Cursed be 
be who doetU the Lord's Work negligenUy.” , Tho 
most ancient English playhouses were, oecordbg to 
Malone, the Curtain, in tihorediteh, and the Theatre. 
In the time of Shakspere there were vo less than 
nine theaters open,—three private bouses, one in 
Blaokfriars, the Cikskpit or Phronix, in DriUT Jjaaei 
and one in Balisbury Court. The sis puhtie theatres 
were the Globe, the Swan, the Rose, and the How, on 
the Bank side; the Red Bull, and the Portitna, 
winter of 1648, the players at the Cocli^t, wlme acting 
the " Bloody Brotijcrs," were sttijiriaed by; a party of 
soldiers in the middle oftim »lay,and «s»iaed to prison 
in their playhouse itoeases. 6u Feb, 11, Iflli?* an act 
of parliament was passed that all stage-galleries, seats, 
and boxes should ue putied down, by'riatjfant of twp 
jnstioes of the peace; that all aUtors df pjays for the 
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that, at the ra>T ccnusenaeiiMnit, l&B’ 

ionuded on ^wtUMraetwts of aidiUentD 


fbus we see 
h comedy was 
hiunhle life, 


said to have iuduoted thotirinmid period .bfifoe English 
dnuua. Charira 1X1, wJfo ia kds auw Fteuoli 
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(MtM, brooi^t 
iMwaties «f iM fttunh 
the euthto* of 
plep w^eppte^tf ^ 
heroic pier.. .. 




satieieiA4^ 
vIoeDlwiMpi 
awdiiitieljU^ 
and etqDWJ!! 
tr*Bsa«&«t«4 
toiAlloilltoi 


eoartmulei^. The 
haioic plefHweed And aiitaitarpl ttdxtw* of 

lo«aM,;diniWt-A)iwiRNM«^ beroea «»« ]>»' 

toin^ »MM «S «r«ve «a<i% wtBOwpattera; -ttf oia 
WM evwete xeAt^ «nd le»e <rf ^ awt Uajpoea^e 
pttiit*;' time, eomedy doiftrted ddmeatiOA 

of el;l^tiner of ptoL end mdwerared 

tosbuteoelfbadKelpgoe. xheateM»pfa«reof*hce&tioii8 
opurvwei^ Art irtege: and aathoMetwve by a inc. 
oeiieioia o7a^la-t|d<ta And looae epIgrsBis to amtue Aie 
witd^^taacntotbertlian to pcnateinoiolorwiaga 
«atieieMdTn^>'-$be duke of Baonogbeni'efainOae aati* 
rloaDhK^WSne w ** tbe Bebearaal” exliibited tbe ab" 
raj^ittieltuMa t«iO BMnbb acboola of er(> and tragedy 
and eegea^yetzaced their eteps. About tbia time ac> 
trMtei&ttiim^ted.npon the atage. Before the B«e> 
torlijdoi!i tto waraeteia of women had beenpiayed by 
boya^myoi^iaMn. It i« to tbit intiroduotion that 
-we ova tna bnmwit dieplay of paesionate tenderneas 
ei^ead ia fiha fbnale cbaractera of Otway, and, 
deifpiilSa aoma i^ant and fustian, of Xtec. The 18th cen- 
: tni^'Qaimredm'genteelcomedr,an entertamment that 
.enm^ad tibe fmblee of the fiigber classes; comedy 
imtijgno, in vliiob plots and surprises sneoeed each 
btbwjJ'jtad Boglish opera. (&» OrznjL.) To Gar- 
XhA jm^'s^ofa for a rerival of tbe plays 

t^ Jihtip^pera; and to Sheridan for a description of 
1 cMioedy^ timti tb' the polish and wit of the authors of 
the Oongreea and Ferqohar school, added hnmorous 
and cdUnWOtiiristie dialogne. George Colman tbe elder 
. and George Golmau the younger both contributod ad- 
snirable comedies to the rich repertory of the drama ; 
and Jdatiiria, Xord Byron, Coleridge, and Joanna 
J)aUlie,’V«re4.be anthers Of tbe tragedies produced in 
the eam^^Mtt of the present eentniy. The two Kem¬ 
ble's and Jars. Siddons, Edmund Kean, Charles Young,, 
said. Mias p’Keil, were of tbe same era, one of themtist 
brilliant bf srliiob tbe English stage can boast. The 
l^t adtnnpV to maintain a high school of tragic art 
was made'by Mr. Hacready, at Erury Lane, in 1813. 
The erents of the last fifty years are not matters of 
hi^Wy,therefore we shall not dwell npOn them. At 
proseu^ Enmish literatnre would seem to have aban¬ 
doned the mama, for our stage is almost entirely oc- 
eupied tQr translations from the French. The public 
haw eontrshted a taste for the morbid, the spectnd, 
and itbe .bogrible, united to illusions of the eye and 
mecbaitiesl eoatrirance. The causes for this (lecline 
are Atanyi Imt it cannot be enpposed that at a time 
when tteatres are more auecestful spsoulations in 
a eommennat point of Tiew than ever, a taste so low 
eat) be kplf liimtaitted- Tbe actors deplore the exercise 
of the ehriotM arts that now prove so attractive; and 
tberO eanibe BodtHtiit that, mtboagfa many managers 
of timativs nmy resliee large fortnnes, the aegradation 
of the a>^ of acting will bo the natural result of the 
unhetdlby exeitemsnts that now pander to a depraved 
pdmuar tmde.—Art. Drama, by Sir Walter Scott, 
Jiiitunniea, 

EsawAXU Fhssojr.^ per~»o'-m* (Lat.), 

tbe eariowi personages introduced, in the course of a 
drama, oc'the actors representing the ebaractem in 

(fc^'.pewv 0t, drap, cloth), in Sculp.— 
The proper treatmnt of drapery thrown abont any 
fignre metented in plaster or marble is attended with 
diMofutyt and requires considerable skill on the part 
of the siraat and modeBeri It must be allowed, that 
the epamm* of the present day is peculiarly nnsuited 
for tapresentatien in the above materials; but, In 
many cases, additional effeot is g^ven to tbe figure, and 


nwe fonOa 


etgoMlyi 


and'ShitiilBy ^sposed to suit the drottmataneOs under 
whiidi t^ Sgnw is reurMonted. Tbii)i, a short gar¬ 
ment Mrt round wtisk 4 >r a running fiigete, showing 
the contour of the fere part of the aad knee, 
and atroaming oi^ bebindi MtA additional foroe to the 
notioo by oawbiting the iaftonnee of the srind on tike 
Jramsiniiehl**qS<Mdtoh»McapM motiom Whait- 


•_ DrAurbridgA 


i* used, it sfaontd be so contrived.thatit' 
msif psa eaprsssion to tbe foert of the figure and ind 
m AsplidhitKibe stary that fibs aeuiptor wishes to eon* 

rey tons^ODimeotm wl& Ids wi^ MStnysrifire-- 
taeadbtt smnderih) and exmii^ matmor {a wfaieh 
tbe BgM dnapen' was treated ^at waathrowooesv tbe 
of tl^ '‘VeOed FignM," Monti, tbat-wiui' 
eibitdted tit tbe Austrian eouit in tite Gmt Britibi* 
tionofisa. 

Dassnom d*dt^dik$ (Qr. droWfkw, aatire. brisk, 
frmn drae, X etbot}. Is a tern generally apipKed to snob 
medteines st are very violent in their action, mtrti^' 
Isri^ aapurgatifet; ,such as croton oil, 

XiaApeBT, (Ang.-Sax.), a iecfanicatietm need 
in Mar^ to expreu the dripth of water in which a ^ip 
can float}: Glue, if a vesseTr^niteB twrivafisetofsratv 
to enable her to float; shests said to draw twrive &et, 
in order that her draught may be easily known, it it 
marked on the Stem and stern-post. 

EaAoeitT <Lati hatutiu) is atiquid fomof msdiehie 
intended to be taken at once, or at.a draught; wbenee 
itspame.''.rV?..'/:'::'.v 

Ebapoiits. a game played by twopersonaonabeard 
similar to that used tn playing chess. 'Ea«^ player' 
has a set of twelve pieces, whieh eonrist of aihali round 
flat disks, msde of wood or ivory I One set ia blaakwd 
the other white. The ]tieoea must all be'^asedon the 
same colonr, in alternate fours in the firw three rows, 
before each player. The pwem must only move one 
square at a time, diagonally and forwands. Ifan oppo- 
Dent’s piece stands m the way, there is no retreat,— 
the player must either adrance or take bis advemary'a 
piece, A piece can only be taken, however. When 
there is a TBcant square direefiy behindit ; the attack- 
ing piece is lilted over and plao^ oatttiayaeant square, 
while thepiece leaped over is removed fri^'thehoard- 
The object of tbe game is either to: t^e sH theAdtor-. • 
sary’s pieces, or tohemthemin so tiiat ha'eannct;piay. 
The game inoreases ia interest towards !toa;dhiee,iaS . 
those pieces that renob a vacant «qUinw aa,:iiie'' 
saiy’s first Jine beoome Aiiuft, that is, ithmA.pewAr. >a 
doubled, Hid they can move back ward : or 
all parts of tbe board. Thegame of dcai^hto doto 
reqmre so nmob scienee as cheBs, ;bnt is A tosdialto 
recreation with a great nnmber Of people- In I'ranee 
the game is called let Daises, probitoly bn account of 
its havingbeea always very popular .with ladios. 

Dxsoohtsmaii, (Ang.-8ax,)i; one who ia 

skilled in the use of the pencil. A medhaniciGdraughts* 
man is one who is skilful in making drawiiigw .Of ioa- 
chinery, diagrams, maps, and plans, la wrhirit tite ole 
of mathennttical insCrumeuts is invoivedv' 

DiuwsAOZ, druiri-tdi; (A»g.-Sax,}( in CwL, is, a 
term used to signify the sum pmd baek by fHriernnient 
upon oertain classes of goods expoirted, on-which duty 
has already been paid. The ohjeetof tbiais,.obviairi)|y, 
to enable the exporter to com^ieie in the ^eign mar¬ 
ket on an equal footing with those of . other nations. 
If the amount of drawback exceeds the sum paid as 
duty, then it partakes of the natare^a bounty fwbith 
see). The geiierri princi|de of drawbaeiM is TO 
objectionable, though they may be TO in paitojitiar 
oases. "To allow," says AdamBBi3th;:*t|lmmerefaanh 
to draw back. Upon expoitotion, ritlw tito whoW^ 
part of wbatovor excise or inland duty is impuasd Upon 
domestie industry, can neyer ooessioB the exportation 
of a greater qu antity of goods than what sronld have 
been esporiTO bad ; no duty been impoaed." fluch TO- 
conragements " tend hot to overturn that bsdanoa 
wMeb natumfiy estabiishesitself among all the various 
employments of tbo : soidety, bnt tolbitiider it: being 
overtomed by the dnty.V Gqdditih whhih, drawback 
is to be otaimed require to Im mEaxniued aiad..oertificd 
by a revenue ofilder , oh whose oTOtiflehte a debenture 
is granted, entitling the owner to rrorive tbedraito 
Bo drawbrok is given on danhured or decayed gTOds- 

Dhswnainnh, dram'-brfy' * **?'•*’]• 

bridge, that was attached lo iTO old baronial eaatleei to 
enanle persons to cross the inoat TOd gSto sei^l to the 

emttoyard. It ia also used to afford mesne efTOlra^ ; 

to fortiweesa and ritadala over the main d^ten, beme 
tosteand by Idngoa to iha eoam of the iBtoh m frout 
ti»a main gsitoway, and xaisod and townifed by ebame 
attaohed to ti» end that rests on tSa TOUBriewnarp, 
«h^ {HUH oMTpdlqjfa, ABdererowwTOdsinwouaa 







%»rta«b 

Xsb* 

ar ti)« MUM pniNMlNh 
%nitafit ^ K «li«el 
ttMl* few often need tn efinn » 
«fefe)fet)rfe 6T « beidfe* of wme leii([th otw a 
Id fedSttt ^ tiife iwefefeKe of mefeted remeie 
ImmKdi, AfeMe'^iv ^ag 'tex), the nrt of de- 
to ouiltiie on » flat eorfnoe, with* 
Wfefe mpMIM to fifflkt onfl shadow, la the pnmaiT 
' lii | i l Hw t hm of tho word, wlueh, in a more extended 
•MMfe dfeO tahw to signify aef ftoiehed work of art, 
WMtl&iwiietiesatuyeff'eots of light and shade ese- 
OMlM fife imnoilj craron, Indian ink, sepia water 
Mfffegil. feM Id {>«ii-aad>i&k, after the aiasnor of sa 
Hfenmhg, |lut to lotura to the pnmar; meaning of the 
11 i» hy htfe fehtU m ontlme that the nrodoeiions 
XH m iVtfMi aw chiefly niarhecL A work that is faulty 
hr flimtlng) however eacelient the aianipolabnn may 
%«, it Of iiUie worth, and is uosfetisfaotory to the ete 
OM dbfe^wmg is ohsracte insd hr power, freedom, 
(g*M, Md teetmoT, and these qtuOities can onlr be 
domund tofetddyaud constant practiee hkelthing, 
oridndsaiifNi^edwliig, fa perhaps less ditflouit than way 
other IwaMh of the att, oecaase its im]>erfeotii>ns can 
bfe IfeM wadfly dfetected; bat it ts a far more dlfflcolt 
Isdk tp flfebfiMte thd human flgnre, and, by a few bold 
stwkfefei to {trodnee outlmss whiob ; resent each ex 
prstaio>»eoahu)ed srith Ireadotn ot trestment, as those 
|(MlheM<s)niFlaxii>B«,KetBseh andjiihasttoboorr 
Xtife wtdorat 1^0 wottkfl excel tn the represeotation of 
Ihfe hmUda flfeirsa mnst carefully study the anatomy of 
At figdfefe, feho oonstrnctton of the sheletoc the funr 
Ihdlfe Md positiCM oi the museles, and the Tsried 




















'.'tkvitfivUj 


^ i 'lotm.iwii.citti-iudi'a- 

<H «kek|il« atailM«nuttiw^ 
^ be dMfwd and pmM 
*tk)4r<l. axid ttott utownd 
to pcMttdi a btfaiiUfali}' 

1 it laarbeitotoned to it 

littto broad flat b^s and are 
^M. Afier ]n«eti«D(( at Uie torm" 
f flgttraa, aonh m atraiebt flam, 
ciroim, attd eflipaea or 
-aaatK^lwPara aa beUar examplea for atody ttiaii tiie 
lawri^jM&WttioBt piafite. 'Wben tbeae oan be aketcbeA 
pr»(fa '«Md»aa«a and lee^om, drawing* may be made 
{tow aatoe, aartWm of fornitare, and aiinple 

e irteit Xrom ttiia the learner ahould proeeed 

IlMiltody of'p^peetire, and gire roandoms to hi» 
Ibihne'ia outline by the proper introdnotton of flgbt 
“nmdbi^tbiVJ^iAg ’itia work by eopying trom the fiat, 
bait fit tanmioul^ tormed, beade and flgurea in crayon 
WM^tHeaBipim by dnlian, and animala and landeoapee 
dbew titoprodaetiona of Cooper, Harding, and Proat, 
‘fili^fiiay be purcbaaed or faired for a trifling amonut. 
At 'for practice, we give on Platea XljIT,, 

Xl^, 4 'bba SXVI,, eonte nsetal and interesting draw- 
' erf varioue kiniie. In fig. 1, Plate XLIV,, 

for iMtimoe, tfae best manner of delineating tbo 
•fMfilM of a wiflnw-tree « giren. Pig. fi is a repre- 
' SMitiuon of a fucbaia>]eaf. After oopying this, wo 
^^ttocddroeomiiieiid tfae pupil to getasunilurlealVaBd 
phwo Hjn yarions positions, so tfaat tfae light and 
be tarionsly disposed. This will nttbrd ex- 
-bdmw praetke, and will aocnetom the pupil to draw 
Iff sjkfateh frbm whtare. In fig. 3, representing the 
ftSiaM of tfafa elnir the pupil must put the shading 
te'Wfik tw iieW atrofcee as passihie, so as to obtain tfae j 
lewiTAppewntoee of the copy. The manner of patting, 
. w^Ntaga, Ae., of an asb.(tree is oxempUfled in' 
8*."^;. tbeyttokes must be gi»»« in a tjnicdt, ftoe 
gnattp^t and the branches in graceful eunrfas. The: 
WKMOigsMni’ii^ 1 iUostrates the manner of xMitoea- 
’ t%wi^Cwi^aKe. The in'aa<fitea of an oak are twitted 
.MMflfiMt faviety.smd mast be free and loose, witbofat 
fwWAflto;. in fl|^. 6 and t) are exemp'Uied the pro* 
.ptM^faa.Of ■tbo fanman Ifaee. Oo Kate XLV. we 
niee drawing.model. The drawing must ; 
naeafoHy imtlinsii; Uten the detads of trees j 
dtitbfae faottso siiauid next b» finisbed, and tfaSi 
wdnswatant parts; thereafter fini^ing the trees and j 
,tlw dmsk toheae which leliaves them t; And, lastly, ■ 
8iia''flniSwi«aod and waier. Hiate XfaTl. gives an 
wMtawa rrfdlgara.Arawiag, by making a carefal eopy, 
Irf Islidiihc'lfae jpapil will be greatly bTOoflttrk. In 
%>• (3 and 4) we Iteowfa models 
sire earefo].treatment. It snU be 
tbat the band is of the same length 
'toot in profile (fig. 4} is nine ey«c 
A»d:r:tbree-in'height. ^ f&e.JsoicgCin'oaii:' 
' 'MeffiBeiBiatv 'Hohert ■ 

ioid Qjfcb^mdia j the works ^ Bela* j 
WH *e<^ l and the pubfinatfame issned i 
iwnihor^iW'dbb/B'i^^ fioieatm 

to fiaee, wbieb is tofltoted dpbn 
di^irfitongwm.' 3he.eMtoi>eM'’to,db«t: 
drawn to ihe ptaoe of esseoiitticMiou A 
tiil bpba'^'dead'V 



^y • fe^minn^, or seen * tow eenondm^^^h^ 
oitoBtodginai^to some mtonm«Um^^lS^totoisad#m 

slee:p«T,,:'iBad'taken. ptoto:;w{thto the ahmekiifaeBtitot 
protmded IhBBtotooftofl^ectoacdeniRw^ 




.iof or .'impression.; 'Tfatts' uir.'Jswss 
one oeemdougonbTto bSddidtb a teisel o 
bis toet^'dreamed of w'afl&sg op Xlowtt 1 

diSr him i smdcinwaother oc^ 




T* r*3 ‘^hjlUji 




dreamt of spending » wintmr at Kndsea-e 
liaid, baring p badly .dressed. billstBr tin 
dreamt of laUipg into tho bands <rf Xndmnai 
swiped ■^^i'thsw.: : We'i»BBeto'tbik'msbyvto«!»,... 
dremae msy be traood to this eowno tbw 
tomfcdswd. and i^bf ih^ 
that ar« aoBiotiiBee totmd to prsW* 
oooasioned by toeUgga or mtmbm 
ordinary WialtUto s|m wo 







































































































































pl*BWnt dvMws. «n oonenoeit te onf dreimut * ixnnplete ineongrii- 

ensitabto dwiiw *lMp< 

the cliamoitM of our drouw. -«f jbeninitg it' 

ibo >>«xt{ and tile Jewt-estinti#' 4 <f *3) owr WB»aa » . , 

that of right. Oar b^f ta om* icenee ipoww* may posMW a tmheowh theni ia 

hronght before oa^ aqdiu tt^'aMkeifee of erteniai their ordtaa^ oonffitioa. That Coadoeoet saw in his 
objei^.aot before iis;«ireaHM»aa>^.esost«arious and dcasus the final st^ etf a diiBealt eaknilation that 
important of ^ tfoeeoataaaw dwamti Slrerytfai^ had pauled him durieg tiie day{ ap3.pondp!ae stofos 
fibams real aad^s^d before dg. (hifiniafthaai that when engaged tnlh d IStude, ho 

attempts to esteitain this, by maiataiainB tiiat tite tte^nentir developed and nniUMd a fiudect in hie 
idSaify that Sdcmta between wniatiotta and ideas is dvrinus Miohhe bad hrohen^brforerMirhw tomt. 
fiiwatur than Is oommonlr imagined, and that "all ^e rircamstebcos under whieh Mr. Omeinlge oont* 


ffo nwhnowh tp them in 
ne Coedoroet saw in his 


wri! lotnatiung most be thonght of as ontside the in hisohair while reMiog in " Pombas s FiSgrimsge ' 
sniid. It ia not our thonghte, but the things we think Of a palace built by Kban Knbl% and: rjRnaiAed ssfeep 
of, tbat:ans,present to oar conaciousness; and thusonr for about tiiree hours, during which tima, a8,he Mm. 
.thtthiaigoeasiafo ofa scries of risiont.".-(dfaemtHonV self tells ns, " be could not Hafe eomposedJiMa than 
.M'esgnrine, 1802 .) Be this ss it may, we briieve that , two or throe handrod lines,—if that, indeed, jOSii be 
ihbi phenomenon cannot be adequately explained by called oompositian in which sU the images roes 
>efoinng it to " a complicated case of association," before him es things, with a ^rsdM proanetkm of the 
as is sometimes attempted to be done. Itissaidtbirt corresponding expressions, withont any sensation (W 
dreams .tnm most frequently upon what has oocu- oouscionsneM of effort.” Qn waking, he instantly Sat 
pied our thonghte daring the day, and that the most down to commit it to paper ; but, after harlg^ written 
neent associations oceur more readily than those so much of it, he was called aWsy by a pmson on bnsi. 


which are nuwe remote, This, however, we do not ness, and when he returned to the task, foejKwm had 
think to be sd mqch the case as is supposed. The vanished iVom his memory. The populst no^that 
death of a friend may ooenpy the chief part of onr there is something supematural in tho IMiira of 


thoughta for weeks or tnonths, and yet dnring ril dreams, and that frequently in Ihie way < 
that time he may never once appear to os in our revealed that are about to lumipe]i, has been 
dreams { and it la Only when ho ceases to occupy so the earliest times, and is shared in by b 
gymt a iw^ our thoughts daring the day, that he informed persons in the present day. .J{a 


k font in our thoughts daring the day, that he informed persons in the present day. .Mahf of the 
to ap^r to ns in sleep. " It is not always," instances Of remarkable dreams may, doabtiessk W 


eayS Sir ing:. Kamilton 
most When awake that 


ton, ^‘the sabjects that occupy us explained from natural cansei, but there' are Otherii So 
bat form the matter of our dreams; well authenticsted that we cannot altogether ffowredit 


his labours, and it is only, perhaps, some time after are ignorant. " At presentiwe see only the ps^titeufor 
he has agsin returned home that the beautiful scenery inteipositious, particular events, betongfog to ahother 
and pieaiaat associations that occupied his miud when system, which we call supernatural, whichll gbverQed, 
away again recur to his thoughts in sleep, 'wo are however, doubtless, like our own, or the hStorul sys- 
vather tneUned to the opinion, that, as a general rule, tem, by general laws, and wliich UMvfo, tonhs^ co- 
those facnitieB are most in action during sleep that ordinately with this to a commem mid^ uthifogi^ wo 
have been least dshansted dnring the day. We say as know not the kws of that syriem, .Uor to adohnection 
awsneral rule, for it is well known that freqnentiy the between it and our own."—(^Ayfish fMqpWdfo.) It 
Biiiul may be so exermsed during the dav that sleep is, indeed, aq interesting cnestion,—w&t pmpose do 
«ith niiy; be stained witit the greatest diffioulty at dreams serve in the auima' economy ^ Tnwe can be 
wight, midin thesame wayparticularfaonUieemaybe little donbt, we think, that they; Cxert a otMao) in* 
sio ortitod dnrmg the day as to continue in action also fluence upon the character. " A pBytioulmr tffiddeaw," 
in tileepi but generally a due amount of action de> says Sir William Hanulton, "may be etrongtl^ea in 
nfond* afooe amount of rsst. But the phenomena of a man,„s<dely by the repeated utfon or dfosms." 
dreamt dla yot tdo little studied to enable ns to assert " Dreams," says Sir B. Brodie, in his " PsyolhfoigioBl 
mtteh wttii certainty regarding them: end in all proW Inqu^s," *'are, atany rate.an exemiteoftheuHa- 
biUty. they differ very mneb in their nature and cha* ginatioii. We may well conceive that one efibet of 
Motor in. lifotoent individuals. It is commonly said thehi ipay be to increase the activity of that faculty 
tbat fiotliit%?.Warprises ns in onr dreams. This, bow- during oar waking hours; ami it would be,pre«tmp- 
smer, is by so means Unifoiroly the case. We do, tuous to deny that they may not answer sont* pnrsoae 
indeed, often eee persons that are deed, or in a distant beyond this, in the economy of percipient and tomung 
oonntty, qy witness eirehts that have happened tong beings." *‘ D," says Fasem, " we dreamt ovniy si|fot 


*1 «W BMsnrprw^ importance to study the sit of pMOnriag pl^H«nt 

noi^onametl^^ it» said, too, that focre is a great dreams,on which subjeet Dr. Xirimklin baa anessay. 
ofohiufolidedfo tim or^naiy.play o tbeemotions; that. A more accurate kuomedge of the sotniw of dreams 
urn marsnlQc on the brink of a procipice, or see onr^ would tend to illustrate mmty of tii« toiHW nWnre 
mfonit dapnmd to immediate destruction, and yet feel nteutAl phenomena. The anm^y betWebp dnomiue 
MtidhpmWmtotensotiOBdf fear; thiti wemayperform and tnsanito hi very striking, lathedlHM wild 

stinAttitiffimpa* onme without componcUon, and see disorder oTthe mental fanuitito, tifo swn* and 
mtet wMfwikflAr waking hours cause us unmitigated tumultoont thought^ the wime icfoliai paMttfM, eom- 
fgfof; Thisls montobofo. One of the most recent WcltMif on this 

eveii,:so far as our snbjectit M..D. ff. A^od MeniffrwIwM tfokk, "Xm 
newjtjph^ .^gM W a ^ fce^ .is it to'genm^iOly.i.but' Sommen.«t::!ei . 

tiie"'diwsm Bhfoomiaea et.lto':'fo«eto'jHAfo:..nis<|im)i^^ 
dwbni fftoq^tly scenes :Parit, last, is w^.wortii tito j#gi«MW laar sftw ere;. 

desftoin;ofafod^ifo'.tUa’imyeeA<Z»iKiwiifo - 

iiws8;^ai4.-lbicfiw <^!!^)ehfotito>' 'ead-oven .eiftoittento'.:.tt^^iiftiMf, eeid IgefoMl fctnoa- 
weMfollHiem t# thfog,‘ffWM,’ '.ii^.:.ninniatotento.-:.iire by htmtore<Mwhdt]hnn|yti:|iffAi!i'M#J!Mt^^ 
viifofod, ns M nnttne or im- might make dnriag liteem and to widto Im k«dden|y at 

toifos*fo,^ffl(foe fo|(|fo<^j|<iieiritt • wi ti Mln t Me want anymimHto oeefoto 


Ti<fotied,« 




Dredging "';", .:■■ ■ Dregg:.. ■' ;; ' ■; 

rmutri. Many of liif obaai^wi^na, he*ww, <>b the jdiafc which ohbBeete^ the eng^ie 

cliti«d to aM neeotiftt't t>tia tiM ^ 1^ iBii4.,<^li«r wiun^ for /^tHbe ttio ^ 4 

ob»rftOteriatioof droM»8 ; 6 iO ^ :94 inOtiOil 

cttMtion eoine of the getierM jprittbi^M w^hh h» •!^. f wwh** eSgei^ th* 

daces fcoia them; batn ia eihQ' by imw ahalc •of this hMUmentioaed irhesi there «m fixed • 

«r sttoh obearestioiM tbM we em> eigiee^ to iwiive et Wheel of fi leet 5i IWeitw dUiraeter, 3) ^ohes pitch, 
each e Iraowiedge as to he ehle to dMejf^sh iiie ge> ^ 10 isebM hnisd on the edfe,«hSoh Worhed into 
nersl fromtoe Berticiilwr. tiie role firiwn tbe exoeption. e wheel Itemed on the hntfket'tbiin, g feet in dietne- 
Desnanro, ^d^yi»pfAog.-S»x.), iiie c^retion of ter, of ^ wches^^tohi, end lo inoitM Iwoad bn the 
dresiriDir or Scraiung with • net the bottom of sees, ed^. fhe meiD; or ltoehat>ahait on vhidi the S<foot 
lakes, or rieers, fo^e porpoee of brincing up eheils, wheel was fc^ed, wee of cast iron to fSr e* the 
Jto. The common oj^er ie obteined by dredging. The ooapliug>boxe« on each side; the enda of tbia shaft 
Oredee employed is » bag'net, oompotod of iron rings rested on pins of 8 haobes disaneter, fixed into the 
linked together so as to forhi meibes. Xhemonthis tumhler^toifts,whichwerebfwrotttotiton.andtamed 
made ofsheeMron, and sets to a scoop when the dredge to receito. the tnaibiert. The shaft for the lowec 
is lowered, and drags atong to the boat eails oxM- the tumhlen wee aleo of wroMht iron, and worked in 
oyster-beds. Dredging has lately been ntnch practised ohiiled naat-irou bushee- The i^eir tumblers Were 
by nataraiiats for (he pnrpose of inrestigatittg animal square, with hoops of wronght iron 4 inohes by 1| 
life in the ocean. The lateTrofeasor Forbes, by a series inch (steeled on the corners)) the fiange on one side 
of interestiiig expesrhnents, wastbns enabled to show was made loose for the pnrpose of piitring toe hoops 
that tbereare sones bf animal life corresponding with on. The lower tnmblen were eqntoe also; toe part 
cUlferent depths of the sea. The natoralist'a dredge under the bneket-link wto ohilleC There were foar 
is of mnoh lighter construetion than that of the oyster- steel ItDires in eaoh flange, for the purpose of catting 
dredge, and resembles more a shrimp or sole-dredge; the soil before the bnekst. IShe bangen, for earryiug 
but it rariee according to toe bottom to be explored. the buoket-frames, were of oMt iroo, the inner one 
BsnEXtUio^AOnixn, a machine employed for tbe firmly boltod to the aide-framing; the onter one was 
parpose of clearing out or deepening the chahnele of fixed on the end of a tranererse beam. Tbe bucket- 
rivers, barbourSi kc. The most cfiectual machine is frames or ladders were 48 feet long between toe oentre 
tbe bucket dredging-machine; it is in the form of a of toe upper and the centre of toe lower tumblers; 
large barge with an open hold. A long stage, in toe they were made of the best Bnglish oak, each side in 
form of an inclined phme, overhangs tbe side of the two pieces, Tl inches by 6 inebes, and b<fited to toe 
barge, haring a strong wheel at each end Working an cast-tron brackets, at each end with li-indt b^s. 
endlisw chain. To this chain a series of perforated The buckets were made of boiler-plate half fen mefa 
iron buckets is attached, each with a shdrel-ebaped, thick, and welded at toe corners. The bnchet-linka 
steel mouto projecting on one aide. The buokets, were of wronght iron, with a ring of steel ji inch 
which ascend on One side of the inclined plane and thick welded into the eye of each link. The rollers 
descend on the other, are so contrived as to descend on the backet-l’Fame, for carrying the buckets, were 
empty. On reaching the lower wheel, tbe shovei-shi^ied fi inches m diameter. The cottpliiig-boxet M the 
mouth diM into.the bottom, and as it turns round is bneket-sUatt were for the pnriiose of disengi^ing toe 
partially filled with rubbish, and passes upwards to the tumbling-shaft when one row of buckets was required 
upper wheel. As it is inverted while passing over the to wo^- These cbupling-bOxes were also fittea srito 
upper vvheel, it discharges ill} coutento into the open a friction-strap to prevent sTOidents to the machihfery, 
hold of the barge. Every succeeding backet on toe should the buckets meet with any obstmetiou. Tha 
emllesa clmui oontinnes the action, and the depth of mitre-wheel on the bucket-shaft^ 3 feet 8^ inches dia- 
working can be increased or decreased by changing meter, worked into a mitre-wheel keyed on toe end 
the inclination of the framework. The more powerful of an upright shaft; and on the lower end of toie 
dredgers, iustead of emptying the buckets into their toaf: there was anotoer iiatre-wheel,_ which woto^ 
own tioldi, discharge them into other barges drawn into a mitre-wheel keyed in the ciuun-barrel shaft, 
up alongside. Dredging-machines are worked some- The barrels for hoisting toe end of buehet-ftiamfefe 
times by steam-engines, sometimes by the action of an were of cast iron, with a brake-wheel fixm) on toe 
undershot wheel, aiid sometimes by horse-power,—^the end for lowering the frame when the barrel is diaeon, 
horse moving round a eircular path in toe barge, nected from tbe intermediate shaft by the oonpling- 
Souie very large and powerful dredgiiig-machines are box ; the bandies of the coupling-box fen^felio toe 
in use on the rivers Tyne and Clyde. One oft toe brake-bandla were placed on deck. The ro|id.gearing 
most perfect forms of dredging-machine was that eon- for banling the boat forward received motion from: 
struoted by Messrs^ Dury, Curtis. A Kennedy,; of the upright shaft in the foUowing ovanuer j—A mitre- 
Diverpool, for deepening toe ba.v of Santander,'in wheel was fixed on the upright shaft, working into 
Spain. ¥be engine was a aide-lever, low-pressure another mitre-wheel on the intermediate shaft, and on 
condensing marine engine, of 2S-hurse power, haring this shaft there was a apur-pinion working into a wheel 
a cylinder of 38 inches diameter and 3 feet stroke on the capstan-head shaft. The oapstfen-heads were 
(crank mnking 28 revolutions per minute); the of east irim, with a eouplingrbox and frioljoo-wbMl, 
cylinder was supplied with short 0-vaIves of brass. Ihs handles of which were placed bn deck. On this 
The air-pomp him a diameter of eighteen inches, shaft there was a pulley two foet in diameter, which 
iined with brass of an inch thick, with a brass was driven by a belt from too fiisee-paUey before 
bucket, brass dtsoharging- and foot-valves; rod of mentioued, 

Wrought iron, cased with brass. The engine was DaBsC, drev (from Fr. drcMcr, to mkhe atraighf ), fe 
fixed on a cast-iron bed-plate )i iaoh thick, s«- term applied to the body-ooverings ttsed 1^ ail but the 
cured to tofe keelsons of toe vessel by sixteen 1)- most uncivUised human befogs tor ;tofe puripe^ of 
inch botta ; the condenser was east solid on the warmtli and ornament. In tropfosl tfiifoates, the origin 
bed-plate. The side-fovers ware 8 feet 3| ioobes long, of drees was most probably imianpeiat ) but in.proceed- 
18 intofea broad fo the middle, and If inch thick fog from the equator to ton iKdm, mto wofod^^ fl 
in toe plate; toe main centres were keyed into toe it necesstay to provide himself with clothfog :wluch 
centre on each; side. There were two ^-wheelc wonld prOfrot him from toe foefomeney fo^ toe westbsr. 
on tbe crank-shaft, each 13 feet fi inches in diameter, Skine and Airs, and those vegetable products which 
the rim befog 8 iiiChes deep by 6 foohes broad on toe codfo im mauui'scturedreadifoiWOiddt in feU likeltbood, 
edge. Tbe crank-shafts were constructed of cast iron, form toe first gwnnentS) while with the progress of 
of 7 foohas diameter fo tog journalSi and supported oiviUfefetion. more oomplitotod toxturesy each as thoee 
at toe eiudsl^’btotoets fixed to the aide nd the boat. OfwOok hafr, flax; silk, fre., came foto use:. The dreM 
The feftgfoO wee prorided vrito a: governor, whieh fedOpteii fo difi'erest nations difiem in form . and fo toe 
was dririfo ftofo toe ecfehkrsbfefr by a brit wad pUlfoyt- eubstanees emplofed, but in general is suted totm 
The fratfong,OefomM, fend crank pedestals wfetw osbir foimate fo whitA itia wforn, and toe oooifofetaonxiOftoe 
in one pfoto. Tlfo hfolfer war 11 foot pecple. In most of toe ecuofriee of xSttropei'-mnon* 

wide, ami 8 fefet highf Wito etefeto-obe^ Wet long; toe apper and middto elassesy i»e siyle of dfost fo 
4 feet fi foohto wiK ifod sdopted, sarytagat nnin acoordfog to toOdiototo* ej 

rospect to toe dtoogfog xtorihfoery,^^"^ ButaUtoetoght ofofoges of lfettFmfoOtfofrb 





T]®B DKfnoNABir Of 




Tc«7 few ezce^Uone, Meat to bie toworda » 

mOiw sim^e aad tH>|nqptb^ at^to ^ diwie^ 


Dbits, drjflt (Ibui. di<^^ini6ML} » ter»«iiin>0^ine 
-'that wtueh is drivea}” •» ilf^lUwoiMt, wood eorried 
■down by rivers. ftad 4rbwtt ;% tides oiiii barreots to 
distant sbores; soii#dfM,'aiib4”dtiTsik nad aeeaittB« 
Inted by tbe wiitd.. !nt« ' I 
wordl8.otiitoased;ii»..r‘ 

•n ebbrettotod term 

for tbe Qlnciid Btifb: 
of the Pienstbeetke vpO' 
riod. GtociAii 

Djsrotess.) 

Xlnri^. idrUi (Bu. 

'k^rtilruy Sex. ^irUan), 
a tool ttsed tor boring 
hohni in wood, metul, 
etouo, bone, &c. It 
is fortned in aaTercot 
weys, Bccording to the 
kind of hole it is re¬ 
quired to inske, snd 
the material whieh it 
h»a to penetrate. 

Drills for bortug iron 
have pointed heads, 
with sharp edges pro¬ 
jecting from ttiem, 
that cat is diOereiit 
direetionS. Those for 
boring wood arc like 
an auger or large gim¬ 
let, or they are broad 
and fiat,, with a pro¬ 
jecting spike in the 
centre and cutting 
edges on either side: 
driits of this form are 
ealied esafreitt*. These 
tools are worked Ur a 
rotatory moUan im¬ 
parted to them by a 
cranked handle,haring 
a socket and spring at 
one end to reocire and 
bold the drill, and a 
boss at the other, 
against Which the 
workman presses his 
chest ; or by a Ijow of 
steel, with a strong 
piece of catgut at¬ 
tached to it loosely 
enough to admit of 
its being paased once 
or twice round a pul¬ 
ley, thrcttgh the cen¬ 
tre of which the tool 
passes. The workman 
presses the drill 
s^inst the material 
that he is boriog by 
lua cheid, which is 
protected by a plate 
Of inetai. A rety lice 
example of a drilling- 
macbiita, emanating 
from the wotittoop of 
the. celebrated me- 
ebawiciaa Sir dosepb 
Whitworth, of Man¬ 
chester, auty be here 
deecribed. This ma> 
obine ttoitMtora all the 
pnnposto" whhdi 
toeda of tiihi khtd are 
intended, fjg. 1 ia w , 

verticaleoititon in tlto pmue Of the axia of the drlmg- 
ooee and wofithahle, 3P%. 2 Is a fcon* view of the 
matdiium acreeio|C in it* l«t>t«m of reference with 
fig. I. The drawing* of parts of the 

maehfne whiito ato ttooeeaa^ fail descripfioa of 
ite oaBttritetioBf^tootioM,and bi^ aaine letters 
of re&heaee. : A, A» A, A todielto to# of toe 
eaat-iton fraatiiit of toe maehiae^ «poa whiefa all tb* 

■ .dW'. 
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workiag pwtsara oaiTied, as aleo the work-table and 
ita motioiU. Tfeds framing is formed of aaingie east- 
ing, and is fixed by three strong bolts Upoe toe aoto- 
ptm TT, intended to rest scdidly, and wiutout any 
tostehing, upon toe floor of the workahop. Oo the 
uj^er portion of toe nmih fsanm aetreag bracket is 



Fig. 1- , . :, 

cset, which serves l o carry the outer ends of toe eonO- 
spindle d and back-speed epindto of the: itHtehtue. 
upon the apindie h i# the driving-cdiha B; of three 
speeds, the epnr-wheti C; and the beyet-pi«ioi> D. 
The speed-cone B is loose uMn the ahait;i aud on^r 
eothmunmatos motion to ft by tnesns of the sonr- 
wheel 0, which ft k#ye4 nJK* th* oH'OtHe, *«o to 
Which toe cone nan be atitohed by a stod-ptn ahd nut 
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*t «, 'Tlii» irheel gears with the pinion E. the 
saioe apiitdle wliicb carries wheel this in turn 
gears with the pinion If, which is fast upon the wna 
of the eono B, but rons lobse upon the oone-spinille 6, 
This arrangetneut is in oreiy respect the same as the 
ordinary back-speed of a lathe, and serres the same 
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Fig. 2. 

purpose. Sopposing the back-speed removed, the 
eone, being driven % its belt, cuuses the spindle 6 to 
rerdlvo, in oonsei^nenoe of its attaohmenitb the fast- 
wheel U, and at the same tinjp gives motion directly 
to the bevel-pinion B, on the end of the spindiet 
This again gears with the bevel-wheel on tbe^dtili- 
spindle O- G, which is free to aiide vertiomiy in the eye 
of the wheel, while at the same time it ta prerwated 
W 


from revolving in it by a sunk feather. By this means 
tihree different degrees of quick spaed may be eOm- 
mnuicated to the drill. Bnt let the baok spwsd be in 
gear, as represented in the drawing (fig, 1), and let 
the stud-pin c be removed, and the cone thereby 
loosened from its attaohment with the wheel 0, the 
motion being communiosted to itwiU not drive 
tiie shaft b directly, as before; but the pinion 
B', being fast upon it, will give motion to the 
wheel M, upon the same spindle with t he pinion 
£. This last will therefore make the saioe num¬ 
ber of revolutions as M, but being less in dia¬ 
meter, will convey a proportionally less velocity 
to the wheel C, with which it gears, and which 
it oonsequently drives with a speed diminished 
in the ratio of the gearing pairs. Now the 
wheel C, being fut on the shaft i, conveys to- 
the bevel-pinion 1> the same duniaisbed speed, 
and this again to the drill-spindle G G. This 
reducBd speed may (^ course be vsried, as be¬ 
fore. by placing the belt on one pulley or olher 
of tne speed-cone. Behind Ihe pinion K there'is 
a recess cast in the framing, to aliow it to enter 
when the back-speed wheels are to be thrown 
out of gear: aud it may be remarked that this 
speed-gear is only reouired to be in action when- 
the machine is employed in boring holes of up¬ 
wards of an inch aud a half in* diameter. The 
■wheel F is cast with a long faoUow boss, which 
is turned and fitted into a brass collar in the 
lower branch of the carrying-bracket, as seen in 
fig. 1. This collar is kept in its place by a cover 
bolted over it, us shown in Jig. 2. As already 
observed, the clrill-spindle passes through the 
wheel F, which thus serves as its lower guide. 
The upper end of the spindle is at the same 
time guided in a collar similarly fitted into the 
upper brunob of the iiracket at a, and is thus 
gnided vertically in Bseendiog and descending. 
In the drawings it is shown at the lowest limit 
of its travel. To the top of the drill-spindle is 
attached tlio hack-weight H by a jointed lever 
and guide-link, which embraces the top of the- 
spindle and moves upon a vertical guide-rod, 
kept ii rm in its place by having its Tower end 
held by a screw nut in a eoefeet oast in the 
bracket, in the manner of » bolt, o rnff forged 
upon the lower end of the rod answering to the- 
head of the bolt. The driil-siundle is itself 
Bcrevrcd towards the middle of its length, it is 
then embraced by two screw-wheels (J, J), be¬ 
tween which ii turns, and which serve the pur¬ 
pose of a nnt to feed down the spindle in the 
operation of drilling by an arrangement which 
will be presently described. K is the table upon 
which the article to bo bored rests, and to which 
it can be held firmly down and adjusted by T- 
headed bolls and glands in the usual way when 
thongbt necessary. The table, it will be observed,, 
is recessed and grooved to receive and retaiu 
tho T-he:ida of the holding-bolts, as fully shown 
in the horisuntal section, fig. 3, and the side 
■view, fig. it. When the article is much smaller 
in area than the surface of the table, the fixing 
bolt-head can be entered at any convenient point 
of the surface by the recesses .t, k, and sbd for¬ 
ward until it passes below the projecting ledges 
of the recess, where it is retamed. The oom- 
iDon mode of ronuing two sets Of inverted dove¬ 
tail grooves at right angles to each other, 
lengthwise and across the table; seems, how¬ 
ever, preferable to this mode of panislly re- 
—j. cessing the surface. The taWe is itself supported 
noon the sole of the large carrisge-brseket L,. 
which is strengthened by two ribs east ou its 
under ride. Ibis bracket is attached to the 
foaming A A., by two pieces Y, S', which ^ 


bolted upcH) it, and planed true to the angle of thp 
inverted bevel edges <rf the broad Isce-tib of tbe 
main frame. These edges are also planed whert they 
meet the oblique fsoss of the pieces S', Y. _ By,this 
meanaa joint Is fonued which allows of a ritding mo¬ 
tion veftioailT; -buttfioes not admit of any denation 
lateraHy. Ti?hen the slides become loose fey waairiaa 
of their snrlaces, the pieces Y> Y admit of betpe 
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tightened by means of pinidkiog eorewe fitted tgainet 
them through eontitinotte snun o«at on tbebrsclcet. 

wrugeeqent is fully nXfUaitH^ by figs. S and 4. 
Tail bracket is raised and depressed by msaos of a 


of the machine, so as to form an integml part of it. 
By turningHhe hand-crank on a, it is thus mauifsst 
that the motion will be trauamitted to tbebraoket, 
which will either be raised or lowered aooording as the 
crank is turned in one direotion 
or the other. The table K has 
a double movement upon the 
sole of the earriage-bmeket: 
one movement is circular, and 
the other is in the direotion of 
the length cf the table, I'he 
circular movement is effected 
by means of the hSa^-oraok / 
upon the spindle y, carried in 
bearings formed upon the box 
X, which thus serves as a centre 
of rotation. On the spindle g is 
formed a worm, which, gearing 
with the worm-wheel f on a 
stud projecting downwards from 
the table K, conveys the motion 
of the handle p to the table. 
Xhis arrangement is well shown 
separately by the plan, fig. 6, 
and the elevation, tig. 5. Ibis 
last corresponds to the view 
given in fig. 2. Opposite views 
of it are also given in figs. 1 
and 4^ the last on an enlarged 
scale. It will Ijc observed that 
the stud on which the worm- 
wboel B is fixed is oast hollow, 
and is fitted into the table K by 
a key at o. shown in fig. 3. Tb'e 
lateral moremeut of the table 
is eflecteil by a different ar¬ 
rangement. A recess in tbe 
form of a parallelogram is oast 
in the sole of the carriage- 
bracket Jj, with projecting ril>s 
(«, *) on its under side, to serve 
the double purpose of .ipving 
Ni rnngth to ihe sole plale and 
of forming guides, against which 
the cover of the travclling-bor 
X may slide, the surfaces in 
contact being planed true for 
that pvepose. The motion is 
eoinmtmicated W means of the 
handle g (figs. 1 and 2| upon 
the spindle which carries the 
bevel-wheel Q, seen in fig. 2, 
and partially in fig. 1; also se¬ 
parately in fig. 10. This spindle 
has its bearings attached to the 
bracket L, and its wheel gears 
with the ec|nal wheel li, upon 
the end of the screwed spindle 
(I, which has its bearing ipr) also 
attached to the sole-plate of the 
carriage-bracket, and works in 
a long nut or internal screw 
formed in the cover of the 
truvelling-bcix X. (jSes fig, 2 
for the general arrangement, 
also figs. 4, 6, and 11.) By 
turning the handle q, it is thus 
clear that the piece wbieh servea 
the purpose of a nut on the 
Screw d will be carried along in 
the direction of the length of 
the screw; but the nut_b«iug 
attached to the table K, the 
whole will be moved eimulta- 
neuusly in that direction. By 
means of these two motions, 
any point of the table K can be 
brought under the axis of (he 
drill; and by the means of verti- 
pliecl at-«. tTpon this pinion is fixed j cal motion it can he placed at any conveuient height, 
tt C, shown in oombination by figs. 1 The feed of the too>dnribg the openttion of boring 
separatedy hy figia. and 12. This pinion is obtained, as baftire stated, by means of the two 
eeiirswiththespttr-who«V.,p8riallyseenSnflgB,land screw-wheels J, d, by an arrancemeht of parte 
2, on the saatp apindfo with the pinion Wj fig. 1, which j which forms the chief novelty of this maenme. On. 
cesa m turti ww the reek tc, let ' 
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circutnferenee« of which are embraced by the frictioh- 
coUhtb 8, 8 (ehown in combination in j^a. 1 and ii, 
' and •eparately by Hb*. 7 and 8).’ The ItemiMpi of the 
•zia beinjB attached to the framing AA of the mo- 
chine, it is obvioue that the innchine being in motion, 
’ if the pulleys be prcfeiited from revoIviiiR, the wheels 
•J, J will likewise remain at rest] bnt the ecrewed 


Drinking Usages 



of battalibii drill in concert witS the other oompetliea 
of the regiment to which he belongs, and tp proceed 
to aiming dr&l, judging-distance drill, and target prao- 
tice. In ereiy rfgtinent every eulCier goes through a 
course of tptting'Up diill in the spring. The cotirse of 
drill for each arm of the Hervice'ie similar, as far as 
the elementaiy pert is concerned; buttheartiUerymait 
has to acquire a knowledge of giin 
driB, and the trooiier must learn 
his drill on horseback, and tlia 
sword exercise. There are niannah) 
of drill for cavalry, iulnotry, and 
artillery, pnblished at a low price 
by Messrs, Clowes A Son. 1 * 011 - 
rig- #• ishment drill is an extra qaantity 

of drill assigned to a soldier for 

jiart of the drilbspindle rerolving between them,' some minor fault, which he has to go through in heavy 
they will act a.s a statiouary, and cause the spindle ; marching order. 

to descend through a apuco equal to onn-lhird of its . Daiuttfu, in Agriculture, is a mode of sowing by 
screw daring erery revolution. Again, suppose the which the seed is deposited in regular rows, equally 
pulleys and wheels Iroe, the screw of the spindle in- distant from each other. ** It has been practised by 
stead of deeceuding will simply cause the wheels J, J gardeners from time iniinemorial, and from the garden 
to revolvoon their axes through a space equal to one it has gradually extended to the Meld. In those 

countries where maiee, or Indian corn, it exten¬ 
sively cultivated, the seed is always deposited in 
rows; and during tlie growth of the Jdants, the 
soil in the interrals is repeatedly hoed and stirred 
to u considerable depth, as is likewise the prac¬ 
tice in vineyards. This cnltivation not only keens 
the land free from weeds, but, by allowing the 
Fig. 11. Fig. 10. dews and the influence of the atmosphere to pene¬ 

trate into the earth, greatly encourages the vege¬ 
tation Olid growth of the plants .”—Ettglitk C^v/o. 
This system of row-culture is practised to its highest 
perfection in Scotland and the Xortb of Kngland. 
Indeed, the Jforlhumberland mode of cultivating tur¬ 
nips by the aid Of the drilling-machine is imitated by 
i oil farmers in moist climates. In use, the Northnm- 
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Fig, 12. 


tooth during every revolution of the screw. Now, 

Imtween these extremes any amount of feed or down* 
ward motion of the drill-spindle may be obtained by 
simply retarding the wotimi of the wheels, by means 
of the friction-collars ,*4, S, which embrace the small 
pulleys on their tixes ; for the friction of the collars 
being less than to prevent entirely the motion of the i bcrlaitd drill—one of the best forms of the implement 
wheels, and, at tlie same time, greater than to allow a I —is borne upon a frame and two wheels, drawn by 
tooth to pass during a revolution of the spiiidie, a : a horse. It sows rapp-cske, ground bones, and other 
downward motion of the spindle must thus be pro- ^ dry manure at the same lime ss the seed. In parts 
dticed at pleasure, by the contrivance of the friction-1 of England, sowing seed by means of the drilling- 
coUars, shown separately in flgs. 7 and 8. These j machine has become a separate profession. The 

■ driller finds the machine, the farmer the horses and 
seed,—the former agreeing with the latter to deposit 
the seed and the manure at a given sum per acre. 

Brimxs, dri'-Btys (Gr. rfriwH*, acrid), in Dot., a gen. 
of plants belonging to the nst. ord. MaffuoUneea. 
The bark, which is commonly known under the name 


collars are formed in two halves (8 8), with bosses 
joining the segments, pair and pair; those bosses are 
rotersc-sorewed internally, the threiwl of the one to 
the right, and thnt of the other to the, left ; and being 
placed in a rod (s «) correspondingly screwed right and 
left, they are made to approach or recede according 


as this rod is turned to the right or left, and to I of Winter’s bark, is obtained from a apecies of this 
embrace more or less closely the pulleys upon which i genus, namely D. Wintcri, or orooiotica. It was first 
they are placed. This screwed rod is prolonged, and i brought to Europe liy Captain Winter, nfter a voyage 
has a band'c placed in its under end^ by which the | to the Straits of Magellan, in 1570, and was formerly 
required degree of friction can be adjusted at plea-! much used as a aubstitute for cinnamon, having siini- 
sure (*«c flg."2). The friction-collars are lined with j lar aroinatio and stimulant properties: at present it is 
copper, for the purpose ofiucrCBsing the friction ; for j rarely employed. 

it IS nianiiesUy of aavantage toubtaiii as much friction ! DstsKlMQ Ubaoss (8ax. i/rhiciriit to drink; Fr. 

on the pulleys as possible with Die least amount of! usage).—From the earliest times of remote an- 

pressure. Tiiia arrangement has also the ocivantAge of i tiquity, there have always been special usages eou- 
ailowiog the tool to be speedily withdrawn; for on { nected with the custom of drinking. Amongst the 
slacking tbe friction-collars, the balance-weight H will j ancient .Hebrews, the driDk-off'ering constituted one of 
pindle in ordinary oases, and when the tool! the most solemn parts of their religinus ceremonici 


raise tbe spindle i 

has a hold in the hole which is being bored, the 
balance-weight can be assisted in its office by tt;e 


ihgmus ceremonies. 
The patriarch Jacob poured ontadnnk-ofleringonthe 
pillar of Stones which he had erected to mark the place 


hand-wheel placed on the axis of one of the wheels (J): ' where he bad talked with God (Gen. xxxv, 11)., In 

at. _ .1. „ ...1 J_'ll al J* A.; . . _ 4 J I a». _ w w A t_ A Vr l ' a1__• : 1 AI_ . . A* 


the wheel Hud screw will thus for a time be converted 
into a pinion and rack. The figuras of Whitworth's 
cxoellent machine, and the description of it, ore taken 
from a useful and instructive-work, one we commend 
to evcTy mcchaniaal td.udent,'^ Mr. David Scott's 
“ The Engineer and Machinist’s Assistant.” 

Drux, in Mil., tlie generiil name given to the 
exercises by which a soldier is qualified for his duty. 
Squad, or setting-up drill, teaches him how to marsh in 
slow, quick, and double time, to go through his facings, 
and to perform certain simple evolutions from the 
halt or when inarching ; these arc combioed with pos¬ 
ture exercises, colled extension motions, which tend to 
give the soldier a good oarrla,ge and on erect military 
figure. When the reeruit is dismissed from sqpaii 
drill, which is taught tosmall batches or squads of men 
by a sergeant appointed for the purpuse, he ieurna com¬ 
pany drill, the manual and pl-atooii exeivnse, and posi¬ 
tion drill j be it then oom^tent to go through a eoerse 


the 1 .rtib chapter of N umbers there are specioldirections 
for t he ponring outpf drink-oflerlogs of wine with the 
burnt-ollrrings, to lie “ a sweet savour unto the Lord.” 
Amon^t the ancient Greeks and Eomaas, thepouring 
out ofiibations to the gods was an ordinary religious 
ceremony. They were not only offered before solemu 
prayers, but also before meals. In the latter case, the 
host, before the guests began to eat, poured s amalt 
quantity of wine uimu the floor, os a sort of propitiation 
to the gods. This proctioe was oom.ewbat equivalent 
to our grace before meat. It was also the custom at 
times to drink to the health oflhegiiesta. From usages 
such as these, in after-time, arose the custom of pro¬ 
posing healths Or giving utternnee to sentimeuta before 
drinking at a feast. Among l-hs Scandinavians, Teu¬ 
tons, and ancient Britoua, such usages were customary 
at their boisterous oqioasals. The Angli^baxons were 
in the habit of cryinK ** W’lrs kal" (m in health) be¬ 
fore drinking. Wosiiiiul is evidently derived foom this 
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buHt is atbAbated by Some to aa oocnrrcmcS 
aaid to have taken plaee between Bowene^ the. 
daughter of Hengist, and the ^iti^ king TortieeTii. 
The king wae at an .entertainment at the caetle of 
Hengist, and, daring a feasts toet his heart to the Stir 
Bowena, 'who, knMing gtaeefallj' before him, pre- 
aented a cup of wine, aa;^g, iMvarkifning, wa*t hal ” 
(dear king, yoor bealth.), The wiss hisl of the Saxonf 
was, however, in use before that time, and was equiva¬ 
lent to the “Tour health" of the present day. The 
praotiee of pledging a .guest before drinking arose from i 
» necessity of sbowing that there was no poison in the 
wine, or that there was no danger to the guest while 
he drank. It originated in the 10th ccntniy. The 
introdnction of C&stianity did not at all contribnte 
toaboheb the practice of using the 'wassail cup. It 
began, on the contrary, to assume a religious aspect; 
and in the larger monasteries, amongst the monks of 
old, the wassail bowl was placed at the right hand of 
the abbot in the refectory. It was banded round to 
each, and was called Focmum Ohanfatit. In the uni¬ 
versities a similar cup is still passed round, called the 
grace cup. In the dinners given by the public com¬ 
panies of the city of Xiondon, after the cloth has been 
removed, the master and wardens rise, and "drink to 
their visitors in a loving cun, and bid them all heartily 
welcome! ’’ A silver cup tilled with warm spiced wine 
is then banded rotmd to all present. 8onio of the 
drinking-cups belonging to the priesthood in the 
Middle Ages were of the most costly workmanship. 
That of Thomas A Becket is still preserved: it is made 
of ivory, mounted with silver, and studded ou the 
summit and base with pearls. Bound the cup is an 
inscriptioii, " Vinum tuum bibe cum gaudio " (drink 
thy wine with joy); but round the lid, deeply engraved, 
is the restraining ioiunction "Sobrii estote" (bo 
moder^e). The worn toast, with regard to drinking 
usages, is comparatively modern s it originated in the 
practice of putting a piece of tos.st in a jug of ale. 
According to The Tatler,” the word toast was first 
applied to the drinking of healths at Bath, in the reign 
oi Charles II. A celebrated beauty of (he time was in 
the large public bath, and a aumber of her admirers 
were standing around. One of them took a glass of 
water from the bath and drank to her health; while 
wiother who was standing by, half tipsy, ollered to 

S toi saying, that allhougb be objected to the 
r, he would like to have the toast. From that 
time toe word was applied to drinking the health of 
any beauty at private parties, and, in time, sil sorts of 
Bubjects were toasted at public and private feasts. 
Toasts also began to be accompanied by cheers; and 
at the present day, at large public banquets, toast¬ 
masters are generaliy apiminied, who not only give out 
the subject of the toast, but lead the cheers which 
follow. Many drinking usages are connected with 
domestic events, and seem to have been banded down 
from ancient times. The custom of drinking at births, 
christenings, and marriages, can easily be accounted 
for; but the strangest usage of all is the practice of 
drinking at fnnerals. The wakes held in Ireland and 
some parts of Scotland have been long umiulained, 
and arc still kept up by habit. They proluddy owed 
their origin to the want of excitement amongst the 
phlegmktio northern nations, and toe long dark nights 
tn a cheerless climate. 

X>Bnrzs, drink* (Aug. Sax.).—In order to dilute our 
food and repair toe constant waste of fiiiida that is 
taking place m our system, a certain quantity of liquid 
must ibe taken into toe system; and so necessary is 
this, toat one can bear hunger better and longer than 
W eah do thint. Water is, undoubtedly, the natural 
drtok c^maa, and, in a peneetty healthy condition, is 
protorahle to any other ; but there ex« many others 
wlriito, in eertoin oooditions of the body, or torough 
•hkMt, may Im t^ only without injury, but with 

adSantaj^ to toe h^tb, if only taken in moderation; 
aneb aa aktolihlie drinks- Much depends U]>on the 
pnnW a(: tom water one uses in the preservation of 
aeaitb, at^ toe preemce of even very minute quanti¬ 
ties or eawtoy or pnbNscent matter msy produce the 
moat psTnutonn results. Thus a very minute impreg- 
xmtion wito Imid w qtiito suffioi'ent to .devclcq} all the 
•jmjAom ot ebrOnio teed-pdoaning if persevered in 
Im a ia0teieBt leagto of time. Again, an excess of the 
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saline ingredients which appear to be innocuoas in 
small quantities, msy produce amarkeddisorider of the 
digestive orgaus, and through them of the system 
generally. The injurious clfeets of the nse of impure 
water are also manifest in the extracu'diiiaty augmenta¬ 
tion of toe liability to attacks of such zymotic aisensea 
os may at the time be wevalent. Bor the puriiiea- 
tion and preservation of water, numerous ingenious 
methods nave been adopted ; and one of the most 
approved is by means of patent filters, in which Uio 
water is passed through alternate layers of sand and 
charcoal. (^Fiirsa.) Where there is reason, how¬ 
ever, to suspeot much injurious contamiuatioii, toe 
process of boiling should never be omitted; after 
which it may be stroioed and filtered, and lastly 
agitated in contact with toe atmosphers, in order to 
restore to it its natural proportion of air. Much has 
beenwrittou for and against the nse of aloobolie or 
fermented liquors; and it is one of those points on 
which medied men are very much divided. Without 
going into the arguments advanced on cither side, we 
may give it os our opinion, that while in a healthy and 
natural state of toe human frame, their use msy be, 
and probably is, in some measure injurious; yet tb»t, 
from toe tear aud wear that most people have to 
endure in the present state of society, more or less ol 
alcoholic liquor is necessary to maintain the body in 
even the ordinary state of health. The quantity of 
drink required varies acrarding to the climate, the 
nature of the solid food taken, aud individual peculiari¬ 
ties. Most persons generaliy cousumo too much of 
liquids; aud this is to be particularly guarded against 
daring meals. By diluting the gastric juice, it prevents 
the food frombeingproperly acted Upon. l;’erhap,s the 
best time for taking drinks of any kind is an bemr or 
two after meals, «s is shown by toe degree of thirst 
which is then felt. Drinking large qaantitieS of water 
is sometimes employed with benencial effects in the 
cure of certain diseases. By exciting the vascular 
system anil its connected secreting organs, it tends to 
remove from the blood various ett'ete or noxious m,al¬ 
ters. On the other hand, o total abstinence front drink 
for two or three duys is rceomnieuded as an efibcmul 
mode of stopping fluxes and of relieving catarrhs, 
infiammations, and congestions. (Seif Coim.) 

Dkjveb Awt, dri’’Vf r, toe local name of a species 
ofhynienopterous insects belonging to the fani. of Ants. 

Daivino, FtMilocs, dn'-tawp/a'-ec-us (Sax. dri/nn, 
to drive; jjat./urte*»<, furioiut), which was a misde¬ 
meanor by common law, was dedared to be a statutory 
offence by 1 Geo. IV, c. 4, which dcciures that if any 
(>erson shall be maimed or otherwise injured by reason 
I of the wanton and furious driving or racing, or Ity the 
1 wilfnl m'scondttct of any eoachman, or other person 
I having the oltargo of any stage-coach or qtlier puiilic 

1 carriage, the ofiender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and punishable as such by fine ond imprisoument. By 

2 A 3 Will. IV. c. ]2<), the proviaiuns relating tu stage¬ 
coaches were consolidated, and penalties imposed Ibi 
furious driving, or cuher o/f’enees against the act. This 
act was amended by 3 A 4 Will. IV. c. 4B; 2 A 3 Vict. 
c. 66; aud 6 A 0 Vict. o. 76, The provisiow-s relating to 
hackocr and stage coaches in Xondon will be found in 
1 A 2 Will. IV. o. 22; 6 A 7 Vict. c. 86; 13 A 14 Vict. 

I o, 17; and 10 A 17 Viet. c. 33. 

I Daom or Anmaxiixx. {Set AnjaxxuT, Daoirs 
or.) ' ^ 

DsOHItSiltT. (-SceCxMKX.) 

Dsomia, dr(/-fite-d, a gen. of emsfacea, of which (ho 
sponge-crab (Zirmiu vulftarie) may be taken b.s tbo 
type. The sponge-crab is furnished wiljh two sharp 
curved claws, which enable it to hold fait to pieces of 
sponge, medusiq, Ac. 

1>B0»*, (-See Bis.) 

Dbopsx, drop'^te {Qr. hudropt, from kador, water, 
and opt, aspect or appearance), in Fatb., is a disease 
characterized by the aecamnlation of watery fluid in 
one or more of too shut cavities of toe body, or in too 
areolar tissue, or in both, indopendent of iafiamma- 
tiou, in a stato of health, too capillaries, which 
ramify wteiy part of thO: body, .ooMtoutly poor out 
upim every smcfaedfinto the most minute ecus as well 
as toe great carries, a wetory_ fluid to lutfisten too 
parts, and thorelw fitcUitate mwon fsno prevent injury 
from friction. This watery fluid hi speedily tskea. up 
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by Huotter class of Teasels^ OBlled the <>A»«r6s»#»j srijicls: 
curry it back to the general circolation. When the 
healthy condition of these organs is itnpMtodl, eituCT 
from the exbalents acting too powerfally, o* from the 
absorbents tieing deficient in oction, an aeeoinnlajHoB 
of fluid takes place, either in the general oeUoliwwiiin- 
brane or in the natural oarities of the body. Dtopsy 
is either aotiTe or psssire. Actite or acute dropsy is 
oiring to exeessire action of th® exhweiitBiin cOMes 
iinenee of increased action of the heart; it comes on 
euddeulv andtnmultnouely, andsometinieecan scarcely 
be discriminated from inflammation with serous cifu- 
•ion. It is induced he Tarieue causes j as exposure to 
a cold moist ot.niospliere, particularly when the body 
is in a st.iite of perspiration from active exercise or 
long exposure to beat. A labourer “hss been digging 
(perhupa) in a wot ditch in winter time, and be pauses 
to take his meal; or he has Imen unloading a waggon, 
and rides homo some miles in a heavy rain that wets 
him to the skin ; or he has been mowing in the heat of 
Slimmer, and lies down to sleep upon the damp grass." 
The perspiration is suddenly clvoeked.and in t he course 
of u few heiurs he becomes universally anasareous. 
Olironic or passive dropsies are occasioned by defective 
absorption, arising, in some measure perhaps, from an 
eufceliied slato of tbo absorbents, strictly and ana- 
toniically so called, but more frequently, chiefly, and 
in some c.iaes entirely, from undue fulness of the veins; 
tins venons repletion iieiag prodnccd almost alw,a.ys 
by some iuipcdiment to the free rcturtj of the bloiid to 
the heart; ns tnmmirs pressing on the great blood- 
•vessels, oiisiflcation of the valves Of the heart, &c. 
■^Vhen the veins are distended to a certain degree with 
watery fluid, the entrance of more of the same fluid 
through their sides is impeded orprevented ; and when 
the distension is still greater, the anucons part of the 
blood wa v even pass in tiio other direction out of the 
Tcaael. I’he difl’erence between active and passive 
dropsy is chiefly in the rate at which the coIieRtion 
anginenis; in iho one Case the liquid is rapidly ef¬ 
fused in qiiantitv much beyond tho natural amount of 
exlmiatioa, in ibe oilier tlie exhaiation goes on as 
uauiil, lint the fluid exiiaied is not taken back again 
into the eirculatiiig vessels with sufficient faciUty. 
Wherever there is a shut sne, or wherever there is 
loose and perincnblo areolar tissue, there we may have 
dropsy. There are certain parts, however, wfiare it 
is more generally'inet with than in others, and is iience 
distingitished by particular names: thus, when in the 
head, Iiyifm'cphuhts; in the chest, ht/drcthonix; in the 
belly, lifuUef ; in tlie areolartiasne generally througliout 
the body, OMusurea. When the areolar tissue of a part 
becomes dropsical, it is said to be reiieraatons. Ooffrrit 
pirril>u», those parts of tiie body become the most loaded 
witli serous fluid, of which the, areolar tissue is plentiful 
and loose. In the.treatmcnt of this disease, the first 
object is to get rid of the preternatural accumulation 
of watery fluid; the second, to prevent its collecting 
again; for dropsy i.s generally a symptom or sequence 
of other disorders, and rarely a disease of itself. In 
uctive or febrile anasarca general blood-lettiog is often 
of great advontage, sa it not only helps to relieve the 
cotigestion upon which the efTiision di'peiids, bnt it 
tends to abate the undue action of fno heart; in 
■other oases, however, Wood-letting would be very in- 
jurions, from its enfeebling tno patient; and as it fre- 
qne»tiy,.^ecur8 from weakness, or living on poor or 
unwholesome food, the treatment must consist of a 
gpncToiiB diet, with tonics. In general, the olqoct is 
to augment tho discharge ot watery fluid from one or 
more of the secreting surraecs of the iiody; audit is 
■ufteti a matter of gnat nicety to determine by what 
flurfaco or Channel tliB ought to be attempted. In 
some oases it is best to sock to promote this discharge 
by way of the kidneys; in others; by the mucous lining 
of the alimentary canal ; in others, by the external 
skin. Sometimes f^reat present relief is sflorded to 
the patient by tapping; but it is generally only terapo- 
Tsry, and can only sometimes be resorted to. 

D«osb*a o*tC!,dros-e-ri«t.,ff.e {(3 r. ifMwsrtw, dewy) >ithe 
Sun-dew (am., a nit. ord. of diOotyiedonons plants in 
the suIiM^Am Thahtmiflorat. They ate bog or marsh 
plants, frequently fumisbed witli glands, and having 
BHemaie exatipulate leaves with a oircinate vemation. 
PeduDoIes, when young, eirciflate; flowers regolhr 
Ton 


Dro nmiks ■: 

and symmetrieal, bypogyitoas; igith a quinary apriioge* 
meat of their parts, which are persisleni and. im* 
brit^e; anthers extrorse; styles sevcnral; placentaa, 
parietal ; fruit eapenlar, I-celled,. with locuhoidal 
i^hiscenee ; seeds numerons; emhryo small at the 
hate of copious fleshy albumen. T'be ih-iMerifeeiu 
atp found in almost all parts of the world with the 
exeeptiott of the Aretie regions. They possess slightly 
acid and acrid properties. Tbe typical gen. is Drssera, 
the sun-dew, the Species of which are iuteresfina, from 
the pecnlior irritability of the hairs on their leaves. 
The plant commonly fotown as Vemis’s fly-trap is a 
species of ZlisieaiB, another genus of this order, and 
cxhibils in a most striking manner this irritability. 
(See DiokO!*.) Some of the, snn-dews communicate 
a beautiful purple stain to the paper upon which they 
are dried, and mso yield a yellow colour when treated 
with ammonia. They may, therefore, be expected to 
furnish valuable dyes, and should be examined with 
this view by the pratitioal chemist. 

DaowwiifG, droa.'»'-f»fl (Dan. rfrnyner, to drown), ia 
suflbcatiou ptwliiced bv the immersion of tho body 
under water, or, according to some, by tbo exelusiou 
of atmospheric air from the lungs by any liquid. The 
necessity of air to life is well known, and any cxolusioa 
of it, for even a few -minutes, produces death. When 
abumanbeing unable to swim falls into the water, if 
it is not of great depth, ho first goes to tho bottom; 
Imt ou account of the air in the luugh rendering the 
specific gravity of the body lighter than the wator, ho 
immediately rises again to the surface. The eiforts 
made by him to maiiitaiu himself at the surface dimi- 
;iieh the quantity of air in the lungs; and be again sinks 
to the bottom, but soon rises again; nnd this alternatei 
risiug nnd sinking may occur several times in succes¬ 
sion. The air which is expelled from the lungs is seen 
to rise to the surface in the form of bubbles, and with 
every expiration the specific gravity of th* body is 
increased; the powers of sensstion and voluntary 
motion rapidly diminisb, and tho body settles at tha 
bottom. A feeble motion msystiU be perceived in the 
chest for a short time, bnt that, too, ceases, snd death 
ensues. In drowning, death is eflected by the impure 
condition of the blood. The impure or venous blood 
of the system is constantly being carried to the lungs, 
W'bere, being brought into contact with-the air, itSy 
impurities are carried off, and it is converted into pnr#‘ 
or arterial blood. When, by any means, as in drown¬ 
ing, the lungs are shut out from communication with 
the externarnir, this operation cannot bo carried on, 
impure instead of pure blood is carried through tha 
system, the brain is immediately aflected, sensation 
and volition rapidly diminish, and at length cease. 
The period during which life may contittue in sub¬ 
mersion varies in different persons. In some instances 
bodie.s aabnierged but one minute have been found to 
be lifeless; and in many eiises reoovery has taken 
place after o submersion of eight or ten minutes. 
Oimasionnllr, animation has been restored after a sub¬ 
mersion of fifteen or twenty minutes, op even of half 
an hour. In general, if the body has nut been in tho 
water longer than from five to eight minutes, iho 
prompt use of the proper nseans will restore animstion. 
When the body is recovered after drowning, tlie skin 
is cold and pale, presenting sometimes patches of livid 
discoloration. The expression is usUsIly placid, the 
eyes hulf-olosed, the pupils dilated, the tongue swollon 
and pressed forward, and the Ups and nostrils covered 
with a mucous froth. The fingers are sometimes found 
torn and abraded, and the hand grasping gravel or 
other substances, which have Iteen seixed ih a con- 
vnlsive struggle at the bottom of tliowater. Internally, 
the epiglottis is found to be raised; liloody foam ap- 
{icBrS in tho windpipe and bronchiid passages; the 
lungs are soft aTid distcniied; a large quantity of 
black fluid blood ie colieeted in the right, and less 
in the left cavity of the heert; and the vessels of 
the brain are swelled and filled with impure blood. 
The following plan of treating a drowned pwaqn 
was proBOsed W. the late Ur. Marshall HaU in 
1858!-^l. Treat the patient instantly, on ^e^spot, 
in the open air; except in severe weather, fremy ex¬ 
posing the face, neek, and chest to the b*'<^Me; a, send 
with nil speed for ^edical aid and for artimea of 
elotlUng; blankete, *e.; 3. place the patient gently 
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on the ilMte, iritii otie npa nBder thn th»t 

*ny flukle auiy fto# from tho nud tnootli, and 

n^hotttlouof timej^I. Saa eMmiw^Mum ; d. turn 
tbe pfttient on hie aide nnd, np|uy annff or oUker 
irritant to the aoetnla ; h« dn>di noia 'water on the face, 
prerioualy rubbed briakly until it ia warm. If there 
(>e no euooen, a(;ara lose no :timerbo4 U. To fruVefe 
retpiraiitfMi &, tbe patient on his face (when 

tite toni^ will then fUlfonriM^ and leath the entrance 
into the windpipe free) j then,d. turn the body gently, 
but oompletdy, on the aide and a litflo beyond (when 
tuipiratinn w«l <ncettr)i and then O" the face, making 
gentle pireunre along the back, when erpiration will 
take plaee, alternately, ^lltese measures must bo re¬ 
peated deliberately, . efficiently, and perseveringly, 
nfteea times in the minute only. Heanwluie, 111. 
iTe inihKe oifeulaiion and irensft, continuing these 
meaaures, 7, rub the limbs upteardt with firm pressure 
and with ehergy, using bandkerchieft, &o., for towels; 
g. replaco the patient’s wet clothing by such other 
corering as can be instautly procured, each bystander 
Fnpp]yin.gacoat, waistcoat, &o. " These mles," says 
Im. Hall, " are fotindedou physiology j and whilst they 
comprise alt that can be done immediately for the 
patient, exclude all apparatus, galvanism, the warm 
bath, &c., as useless, not to eay injurious, especially 
the last of these, and all loss of time in removal, ikc., 
as fatal." 

Ilnuo, dntg (Fr. dreytie), a term applied to those 
substances used in medicine sold by the druggist 
and compounded by apothecaries according to the 
prescriptions of physicians and surgeons. The pro¬ 
fessions of the chemist and of the druggist are 
mixed together in a very confused mnmier. This 
nneertainfr has been oaased principally by the rules 
establishea by the medical corporations, such as the 
College of Fhysioiaus, the College of Surgeons, and the 
Apothecaries Company. Acids, alkalies, oxides, and 
salts, which are used in large quantities, are manufac¬ 
tured on an extend^ scale in sereral parts of Great 
Britain. The term of chemist end druggist is, however, 
usually applied to those persons who retail and under¬ 
stand the ohemicais which they pnrehase from other 
parties who make them on a large scale. A book has 
been lately published by Dr. Normandy, tinder the title 
of " The Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis: ” 
lliis work is intended to alTord aid in the detection of] 
frand in tbemannfactnre of food, drugs, and chemicals. 
The subject upon which it treats is of especial impor¬ 
tance to pror^iial druggists. The diiTcrent substauces 
SM alphabetically arranged. The following remarks 
enow the usefulness of such a work v—'* Country drug- 
gista form a class of persons to whom this work would 
bevnry sorvieeaWe; for although there are, of course, 
highly creditable exceptions, particularly in great pro¬ 
vincial towns, the bulk of whom are nut distingui^ed 
for chemical, or even pharmaceutical knowledge. Few 
' arc capable of conducting an analysis or organic re¬ 
search, «nd they are freqnently imposed upon by 
wholesale dealers, who send tliem damaged or spurlons 
drugs, which, if aclministered in dangerous malgdies, 
might indnee aggravation of disease, and very propably 
cause death." in 1S58 a new medical act was passed, 
l>y which the new general council formed to carry out 
the provisions of the act is empowered " to cause to 
be published, niideg their direction, a book containing 
. a b# of medicines and componnds, and the manner 
of preparing them, with the true wei^ts and measures 
by which they are to be prepared a»d mixe^ and eon- 
tuiniDg enoh other matters and things relating thereto 
»e iha Conncil sbaU tliiuk fit, (o be called 

^banutcopaia; and the generid council shall 
canse td bh-altered, amended, and republished such 
Pharmacopo^ Ss often as they shall feel Aeeessary," 
In nusreant^e langus^, any commodity that lies on 
hand, oh is net Mleable, is called a drug, 

DhhhoXT, (Fr.), a sort of cloth, of a coarse, 

fiiinsy iyooll^ taktnre, generally nsed for covering 
carpMs, hot ip.aonie parts of Great Britain used as an 
article of by frmatesathdng the pooler classes. 

Vsu^ly, fr cohsisfr df a iUixtUinof and cotton, 

and In Scoriand theimfrerhd eaUed drugget has gene¬ 
rally the warp of •: cosine flaxf gnd ia oommoaly Btriped 
'blue-aodwhite. j 

Dntasfri- (.%« Gsxxm asfr Dhusoin, Fasn- 


Itacxoxicai, Soctsnr or GaKar Bamiir, and GnicKn 
Society on Ckxmibtb awn DniiantsTs.) 

Damns, dra'-idx, a name given to the order of priests 
vshioh existed in ancient times among eertain branches 
of the Celtic race, if not among all. Numerous detiva- 
tioite have been given of the name; hut the moat 
pnmableseems to fie Irian the old Celtic word deretiyd, 
from ‘god,‘ andreayd, ‘speaking,* a participle of 
the verb tmuydiiim, ‘ to speak. Various writers hava 
endesvoared to establish a connection between the 
Druids and some of the other early heathen sects. 
Some argue that the Druidicol and Ferelan religions 
were kteiiticalj others regard them as connected with 
the Hindoos, oQiers with the Egyptians, and so oh. 
They only become known in history about the Ist 
eentuiy before Christ, and they wore then chiefly 
found in Gaul and Britain. Julius Camar is the 
ancient author who has given the clearest stnd most 
minute account of them; According to him, they 
formed one of the two orders of rank and dignity in 
Gaul. They were engaged in things sacred, conduct ing 
the public and the private sacriilces, and interiiretwg 
all matters of religion, They were held in great honour 
among the people, and a nnmber of young men resorted 
to them for the purpose of instruction. They deter¬ 
mined almost all controversies, public and private; 
decreed rewards and punishments ; and if any one did 
not submit to their deciinon, they interdicted him from 
the sacrifices, which, among them, was the most heavy 

S unishmeut, such arsons being shunned by all, and. 

pprived of all civil rights and privileges. Among tUe 
Druids there was one who possessed supreme authority 
over them, who was either elected by the suflrages of 
the others, or, if pre-eminent iu dignity among the 
rest, was at once elected. They assemble at a flxed 
period of tbeyear, in a eonsecrated place in tlie terri¬ 
tories of the Carnutes, which is reckoned the central 
region of the whole of Gaul; and hither all who have 
disputes assemble from every part, and submit to their 
decrees and determinations. They do not go to war 
or pay tribute like tlie rest, being exennpted from mili¬ 
tary service, and having a dispensation in ail nistters. 
They are said to learu by heart a great number of 
verses; for they regard it unlawful to commit these to 
writing; and hence some remain in trai'iing for twenty 
y ears. In sdmost all other matters iu their public and 
private trausactiona, they use Greek eharacters. Oui*, 
of their leading tenets is, " that souls do not hccomo 
extinct, but pass after death from oue body to another; 
and they think that men, by this tenri, arc in a great 
degree excited to valour, kha fear of d^th being dis¬ 
regarded. They likewise disciiss and impart to the 
youth many things respecting the stars uud their mo- 
tionf respecting the extent of the world and of our 
earth; resjpetiing the nature of things j respecting the 
power and the majoaty of the immortal gods. This 
institution is supposed to have come from Britain; and 
even now those who desire to gain a more aocuratd' 
kni'wledge of that system, generally proceed thither for 
the purpose of studying it.” As to the amount of know, 
ledge possessed by the llruids, we have little means of 
determining. They unqaestionaldy, however, {Xissessed 
some knowledge of the heavenly bodies beyond what 
siinply pertained to the regulation of their religious 
festivals, inasmuch as they compnted the year by luna- 
tions, which supposes an aequairtance idso with, the 
solar year; and various relics have been found in Ire¬ 
land, among Druidical remains, which sue thdnght to 
be astronomical instruments designed to show the 
phases of the moon. At the same time, there was not 
a little of astrology, divination, and magic mixed np 
with their purer science. In their doctrine of medicine 
particularly, there was far more of stf{>eratition lhan 
of knowledge. To a great niai^ plants they attribuled 
a sscred mystic character. The oak was especially 
regarded as sacred among them, and in the oak-groves 
they freqnently performed frieir rites, deriving, ac¬ 
cording to some, their name from the oak. Most 
sacred of idl, however, was the mSstfetoat wbieh they 
esteemed as an antidote to all poisons, a core for all 
diseoMS. It was gathered at certmn seasons, with tbw 
most formal and pomt^s ceremonies, Aeeorffisg to 
Fliuy. as soon as it was discovered upon the oak, th« 
Droids collected in crowds about the tree ; a priest la 
white vestments ascended, and^ with a knife of gold. 




forwMdon in ba^^Aod «U«h ttiU fonadin tUeir 
tonfal. A (till maM poweirnil t«£im«a irM^Meorainl 
to Pliqf, tik# ittrpnnri It wM mwM, ba o^t, 
hr tlw poiKiDOiu qiittle of * 4 ^ nuu^ Mipent* 
iirined toffoiliar. lt «M giUimea nt; ntoonlik^t, m 4 
•fltowar£ itoth is tbS lKnom. llisir p?ojF^d«r 
•mmosiM, toOM wyoii tbv o«le 1 »atod intbesepthi 
of toe oak tor«»t» i» of osvea, uce koosn to 

« osiy tiuwoito too TagoMt tiaditiona, asd is th» ata> 
peadona bat wq^ldated atone moinunBBt* arhiob ataii 
eaiatisBoine pans of Ftoaoeand Britoitu Ituaaid 
tl»t human aacrideea vmn faeqaenOy offered op upon 
IbebaUare. ffbey oonaiated of three diatinet olaaaea,— 


wffire the ffirinera or rereaiert of the ftttnre, pbo were 
obarsed with the oondaot ol aaeriSoee and other ex* 
temal oeremoniea, and who stood at nediatorr or 
interpreters between the people and toe btehmr order 

_ma-__ • Va.1 • J_xt_J>xV._ _x_ ; 




to(ce> ffhe dnuailBM bee to beiftoin toeasplsehaittt 
duty olT ffoegio^r atiy arddier who may be o%redto 
weeaee'a oertaln nwntoer ot laehea aa a pnniafament. 
The^dmmmera stand immediately before toe viivatea 
OatoentaatoedoQ. ■ 

^avjpa*, a speeiee of ooaohroaob found to tba 
Westlndiett and ao naihedliromite baMt ofheepins 
np a owtoiaal kUophinj' nidae daring toe sMt. They 
are eM to attack peo]iie when aaieep ; and uiia is pro¬ 
bably eorreot, sinee they batobeen seen to prey on too 
eodremitiea oltoedead. (Bee Bumba.) 

DnuMMOKB Xiasv, Srum'-amd Ute^ a of 
extreme briiliancy, toe inatottoa of IdentenantXkraaa- 
mottdf B.B., and need by luia in toe tiigteunnetrioid 
anney of Great Britaini Oon^sting oI aj^ of oxygen 
and hydrogen, mixed fn the mopoi^nt to form wai fef* 
directed npon a eybnder orbme. Ibe lime, which la 
infnsibie, beeomee white hot. and mnite a pare white 
brilliant bght of snob iatenatty that it hat been die- 
tinotly aeen at a diatance of one hundred and twelee 
miles, ffhe lime cylinder is generally placed 00 a 
rotating pin, as part of the eaoto volatiiiaea from the 


were resorted to in creat numbers by toe youth for 
iustxuotion. When u«n] was snbdned by toe Bomans, 
toe iPmidioal religion gcaduatiy retired before the 
daisfe heetheniam, and, step ^ stop, withdrew at drat 
into Armorica, and then into Great Britain, where, in 
toe tone of Ifero, it was attacked and moetly eupt 
pressed. It lingetod as a public worship longest ic the 
island of Anglesea, whcnoe it was Snail; driven ont ^ 
the fioman troops, amid a great dem of alanghter. 
Kererthelesait eontinned, as a auperatitioux belief, to 
hold iway for inany years thereafter over the minds of 
the Odtic tribes and their deaeendants. 

Osuif, dram (Du. frcm, frowmef, Get. tromml, 

. Dan. fosasie), a musical instrument of percosston, 
snppoeed to be of Oriental invention, and said to have 
been fotfrOduced into Western Europe by either the 
Hoots or toe Arabians. Of drunu we have three kinds; 
toV axe iM foiiowa1. The boss or Shrkithdnm, 
whteh is toe largest, and eonsiits of a hollow cylinder 
of oto covered at each end vrito vellum fastened to the 
rim in such a manner that it may be tightened ot 
loosened Ud Hiitum by meaafeiof small oords or braces 
acted upon by eliding knota bf leather. 2. The doehfo 
or ksrils dram. —An instrument made of copper, 
nearly hemispherical, covered with a atrong bean of 
caif-sfcin, and standing upon three iron lags, whey are 
alwayf in pairs, and are tuned by aerewa,—one to toe 
kmrime of the piece tmoompanied. and toe other 
a frartobriiow!, 3. Therids-dram.—Thiaiaconstrneted 
liketoeffrabimt generally has a brass cylinder, and is 
much amaller^ Within toe lust six yean great im- 
proremente have been made in the mannfocture of 
side-drums by Messrs. Xey,.Endiidl, and Co., Charing. 
cross, Zsmdoni and, since ISCI, our infonb^ have 
beensnppMed with toeee drums bythe above-mentioned 
Snaken. They wrigh three pounds liisa than toe old 
ffneef: itre much enudaar, of a enperior tone, and tuned 
by sorews inatoad of toe old straps and rcqies. There 
haealsebeea n drum of tiffs kmd invented witoonts' 
cylinder, resemlffing two temhonrines ipined Ut a short 
distaneeapsitbyaa^ bars of iron, with to«lr oonoavi- 
ties fooiag each ^her. ! 

Dstofaius OovsasiUiSKuii, the name given ton 
cmintil ol officers eonvoked in haste when on active 
ceivioe, to pnnisli or pass sentence of death on ai^ 
eoldforwholms committed an offlance which requires 
to be deeH wito in a -simmsiry manner. The btg dram 
was used as a table, round wluch toe offleets eoumoting 
the ctMaieil aasembledi whmuw toename, aiMtote now 
applied to ai^ oonrt-martiti htid in baste. 


has been araUed tiso to iijtotoouaea, imt has been 
abradoned, toe catoptric and dioptric principles nptm 
which toe Uluminatom arc conatrUoted requiring a 
broad dat light s whereas the lime-light la extremely 
ipnuto in proportion to ita wonderful brillUuicy. 

DBrpACBis. (ff«e AuTanALKm.) 

Dbvfx, droop (Lat. draew), in Bat., a superior one- 
celled, one or two seeded, iudehiacent fomt, baviog a 
fleshy or pulpy sarcocaip (middle kyw), and a,Imrd 
or bony endocarp (inner layer). Tbi perioa^, or 
complete enveli^ or tifOsSeed, u scpirahle into its 
component parts,—namriff, epicarp (external layer)^ 
sarooesrp, and endocarp. The dra^ » commonly 
called a atone-frmt. Examplea ooottc in the peach- 
apricot, plum, and cheny. The friut of the almond 
preaen ta ^ the charactcra of a drape, excrat that .the 
Bsrcocarp is of a tonghiah nature, instead of being 
succulent. A number of drapes aggregsled together 
oDBcommonreoeptacIe,aeintoeraspl)enr 7 *foitteoal« 
leotively a kinc. of eterio (Which see). 

DuTuro OiLB, dri'-im eite (Sax. ffri, dry)c-vOiIs ore 


divided into drying and nmi-drying oila^ aoeording aa 
they become aoud or remain liquid %'toenbaorptio<i of 
toe oxygen of toe wr. The prinoitM drying oila ate 
linseed, walnnt, poppy, hemp, cod-liver, uni aperm. 
Thoae belonging to toe latter elaaa are olive, adnumd, 
rape, colas, and many animal oila. 1%e mws of toe 


Those belonging to toe latter elasa are olive, adnumd, 
rape, colas, and many animal oila. 1%e mws of toe 
formei for paint, and of the latter for iflomiaating 
poroses, are instances of toeir oppotite properties 
being taken advautage of- 

DuT-rozirs, in Eng., a sharp, Snsrpofoted btehing* 
needle, used to cut nne lines fo a ewper or ateelpilate 
witoout biting them in with acid. Work produiW' b> 
this manner a very delicaite as weB as dntimla. 

Dnt-nox, toe name given to the decay of timber, 
proceeding from toe fermentataon of eap tost fo left in 
the wood, and which is brought about by toe infiaenca 
of warinto, oombfoed wUh u certain deg^ <ff nuffatmn 
and toe want of proper ventflatiou. It i^ears in 
timber that has not b^ propedy seateitied, or riffoh 
has been eat in the epf ing of jsar, when toe esp » 
risingv as in the cese of oiK-tcees,%hieb ate out sk Hus 
timeTor the take of toe btirk. When toe sap has fo¬ 
mented, toe vegriation of tongi followe, whira epreads 
tiuvngh toe wood, deehroying toe flbres to snob, an 
extent that toey cramble into dnst under any riight 

ra ^lre, To prevent diy-ibt ha timber, itfo necessara 
it sbouidIbW waB tinumned, and that toe air ahoold 
at all fimaa htvaftte ae«Matoit. Versions mOhods 



WvuMte adqptaaror suing toe notM or jne wow ww 

tome tolutibn, termider it proof against doraruotemw 

dry-rot, among wMabnw be mantiemed Bit Wiffiaau 
BmeK’i prifoeasi by wmeh toe woodJs aorited^w 
Iriutionof rifforideoriffno, and thatofEyte-by 
toe pores ^ toe timber ve SUed wito a Ration of hi- 














ioAiMM WO^ I mf* WW • J<W>; of iptooto 

' lMd<nii{(Ui«' 'to‘: olii. .i)!lM<trs«s«iA'^' f iwk'sp««iM. 

JX. siwMitiM.flC'OaRWijM 

iiiii^^v«i^..:E(0««g^^ <jmft cwa 

liQuiii cm Mtid .tubctsaw «UMd 

iSteCmvj^Oai!) ■ 
t«r«), .ia FiiU>. ic » 
tena AppUbd to toMl^ttobs touw cU esi«t«a«»; 

na^ (d#i0 MMMatfUjrw nhil0w»i>ber»r wlw^regcnled 
tfaetod'raiM'Mmto^iBtoiw toro pc>^ one 

oUiiW tWilice s mooe cpiritoaib lbe otltev 
OMtecH^^ A«crti(dQiiieiu4»ikli«B w«e hda by Zoro> 
ttstorv and theltf eip^ wbo aaoooutod tor toe PMtant 
«ti4< of Ibii]^ by rewatataing toa existeoca a good 
aikd ag- avg prb^ Xbe ^oaUca and the Mani'- 
obftobi ettitotooenuy adopted tfaw beUef. Tlioce iwa* 
tetoa ol pbilocopl^ wiaicii regard saattor and (pint 
ae diaiiiiKl principle, are also a speeies of doaitHs. in 
ojimmioa to materialism. ^Illw toBa dualism is also 
nfiied toathaoryofpeEQeetitm. (iScs fiwefirtuot.) 
xtw o^oam duslism m 
Bpbisb tl»xrgsurx« dai^'ltor isa# tonnded by 
Quean IRisabetb to ISSl, snd iaec^ratod by ebartor, 
orimtora natoab aa a "eoU4^i tb# motocr of a nsi^ 


orimtora nab^tt na * "eoUi^i tb# motocr of a nsi^ 
yeraity,’‘ «nd«r toe title of ‘* xh* OoHege of the Holy 
and undivided Xrinity^ near' 3)al)ltot'‘ Sinoe that 
period eaveral toyal dbartera bava bemt; granted by 
Buocea^g BOvarenpH, extending toe ptiviu^e of to« 
tmiveraifyf and matong each alteratiims to toe statutes 
and aa vrsce from time to tima deemed 

neoessary. j^totos t.*by letters patent, issued in the 
eleventh year of his reign, after reciting, ‘’tbito 
whereas said college warn tod was esteemed, an uni" 
vmity, aad had enjoyed tod pomessed all and singular 
the rightm Sherties, and immunities pmrtaimne to an 
nsivecai^,'' granted to the provost, teUows, and seho. 
larSttbapci'ruege dfelsctiBgtwo burgesses from amon a 
toemselves to represent toe ipgiversity in the Irito 
parliament. One of these #s» taken away at toe 
union to 180(1, hdt reetured by toeBoibim Bill ol 1832. 
lo 13S1 m ro^ commission was appointed to toqaire 
into toa statfi discdpltoe, stadias, and reveBues, of the 
.xmiversttyj and to coneemwnce of tbsir report, various 
’tolterationa were eSlsated to the statutes. In the 
ehM'tei of iiimndation the querns nominated one pro- 
yoet, tl«M fsUtoSj and three scholsrs. to toe name ot 
more, to constitute, with their smmeteors, for ever, a 
body oorporaito and politic, the number of the eor* 
povatioB baa been tocrsaeed from time to time, and at 
prasaut eonstots qf a provost, seven senim’ end twenty, 
seven jOBioc fellows, and seventT schokKS. I'be pro. 
volit and amdiDC fellows form tite board of management, 
andppwer is idven to tihem to alter, amend, or repeal 
toi Iters, ratosi, or by-laws, tomakeitoW taws and rules 
trom time to tune j such new laws or alteratiaim, how¬ 
ever, sot.tohave force or be biadto* npou toe oniver- 
sity antU^a^pproyod of by the aenate ox congregation. 
'Xbe aenatomtotoitsof toe ohanc^or.of.to hisabeenos, 
of tiua viea-otmnoeUor or pro-vice-cnenceller for the 
time'ltoagttod snto doetoea. or mastm as ahaU have 
and keep thek namei on this books of the ooUege* ’ 
Xhe oapot of toe senate is a ooimmi, oonsistiug of the 
cbauotilor or vioe-chancellor, the prbvoat (or, to hia 
absenoa, the vtoe-prbvoit}, smd tiMseidor master non- 
redant, who is elaeted by toe senate. Bvety graoe 
nmat paw toe eapnt bafoie it can be ikoposed to the 
rest of toe aensie, and each member of toe topot Iim 
a »^n|tiv« voiee. The provost, or head of the oobetre, 
iS tMmtod by tbs Crown, and mnat be to holy orders 
and a doptori to, at least, a badheior in divinity, and 
ncd lwe titoti wtiy^y of age. The feBowaare an 
cbioa«t totha »rat tostonee by etrict exstmination, bat 
the Witora-are prpmoM m the jnniors in toe order 
of exi^natom compnses mathe- 

matiea, Mtoadwto toto^ physics, olawies, 

llelBrews andj^twoOs. „®be aystem of tostmetom to 
taperiiitoad(4‘ ^toal*110v% bto and iimior^: 


b«iMltoM.!to::tofrdtoposal ^od.;:toa^=;seUsfe, fshe 
toBdhwi||i|W.toetol]:>^r s^ fiw 

.mmW:be''Wtoabera'Of:m:Bhgtoto'bbwNA and ara^aU^ 
bonad i to; stow into wdtotar w»ept ftrsi-^ 
yMnsto /Bnsmsdto aad toefMrtotojfwto 



toey ps^ ball^toe^ bat are exempted Irom Otsego 
eharges <» dewwmetos, and nwtive drum the MHege 
S« aanael Wtoty. Btoides these fhaBdation ftoolor- 

S toe nAmber of whkh to Mveato. toera aiw alio 
imdatioa etootorshipSf founded in 1854, open 
to studeots of idl re&cione denominations. Their 
emolaBseotsand teaiawof ofiSoe are the same as thoao 
of toe other «efa(dara; bat, as theto name imports, tiiey 
are uk membcn ot tbe eorn^tioa, and do not enjoy 
tW nniveraity franohiae. aW fonr grades of 

atudeats Hobleinen, sons of noMenum, sad baro¬ 
nets, who enjoy certain privileges, the two first being 
entiUed to toe degree of B.A.jWspeefofotagraitosi ; 
2. foUow.«oimaonocs, who Imve the privilege of toning 
at the fellows' table, and who are entitied to toe degree 
of B.A. with one term examimtiioa less tbaa pen* 
eionerst 8. peiuioners, who form tho ereat body of tim 
atttdentsi W. airars, who are atodentsM limited means, 
and have their commons firee^ of expense, aadaxe ex¬ 
empted from annual fees. Bitotra are edmittM anun- 
ally byexnniination, and toe nomberu Umi^ totidr^. 
Each rank has a dress peculiar to itself. The mode of 
admissioninto toe university is % an exatnipatfon held 
once in every month (except Febrna^, Anguat, and 
Stmtember); those in duly, October,'SToveiaber 
be^ir public, the rest private. Tim sidtoioto of exam¬ 
ination embrace Batin and English eom;^itito. aadth- 
tnetic, algebra (tbe first four rules and fototioas), 
English history, modem geography, and two Oreto: 
Msa Latin bootm. JBceidee the honour, of tifimbplace'* 
at entrance, prises of the vslue of M& and BS atd 
awardml for exceUmce la apectal brancbes of tito 
entrauee course, and also fordfebrew, Bacb itudent 
at entrance must select wm oi the jnnior fefiowt who 
actas tntors to be his instructor and g^rdian df hto 
interests during his Boadeanc career, tmdergradnatea 
of the first and second year are jnnier and senior 
freshmen, j of the third and fourth, junimr and aeaiot 
Bopbistere. Theoenrse for aii studente to,rtiZrjf year, 
msthcmaties, ticeek,LatiB; meoad, maUwmatics,J<^, 
and meti^hymcs, Greek, Latin j third, logto«odt&sda- 
psytics, pbytiesi Greek, Latin; /owrtit astronomy, 
etidcs, physics (mathessatical and toperimentot), 
classics, .Aa extended coitras: to pwamribiBto te 
who asfdre to acstdeato hooettrs, Badh form eom* 
mences wi th w teEamtoitiion of the atodierpmvfouaiy 

f oneover, more espeoiaily toose of the preeeoisgyear. 
'erms may be k#t in two vmyiy--bx sitstoia 
toe lectures cw by nsreiy^ ^ ism 


inwof ti 
ortatocy. 
eentiiry ti 

PSOfSMOM 

T&bdU 


sfot tittlas totter and of Isst 
S£wsis,.n!0og*d«>d of baving 
am «b» wsDs DOS follows, 
alwpis :'mtisw:<toay'tooow 



£15, ticMrs4fo to. 84»f m «1 

£ 33 . Ifo., feUow-«osiiiM»ets 
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XbM»'4eti6tbudad« 
a«to^ww«» prrr*^ 

' stkia, dei^ ito <to li«rbtti|;, 

«tndMMiip0 iranrilRM 

•tloM, iknd «ro tambl« « jwmd act vx-r 

of flWafeiteist^^^hatlHw- 
aBtittal. and 't&a ?ro': 

^uon of dtil oamaoori^* jw*- 

* «sfy eomirfelO:' tmS’Vt ^pri^aBorVi wKo '*^«‘«'- 
nMiay iiU (tf j^iaiiitt nw 

totid nWMT of gaodoatsbn iha «oIl««« book*, imdar 
tbe doftnw ofjrjkM »«« to the year 1871 m Momr ;-• 
Scbolairi of tiie boniie^ 89 | noi|>ft>uiii)i|it> 0 B ieik>ttn» 
10: feUoW'OOtitaioBel^ STj p^tmimenL^ l,t!S; efzare 

jywii, MV-iit (Iikt. dwjby}, « jfbra ooia 

eefT BRBih: tndll tbfonghbOt 'tfaO tmrreti^ Of Sorope. 
It 4«rf«» }*i a«<!rt» ifcto libo Wgfeod fonnft On roe 
flnt {Heoes Of kind,‘i(diiOb M coined in iSioily 
di^n« tbe cOistiiiy. Wo leReoa TBoe : 5if *»«, 
CkiitSi, !^tttv»f mtrn ’ia re(^, Duaetnt, ‘ I>et ttuit duekg 
lai tbiBft, O OIm*t, rHOehtbcw iiilwt,’ Aftor thelSth 
oentoiy the ietne of dueitto incresaed largely in Italy: 
Veoetmn locate wore ceQed XeeriUnt, from Iioccil 
where they ware coined. In 1859, OeminBy adopted 
tbO dnoat into the oarreney, and shortly afterwards 
|to use spread twer the whole of the north of 
Snrope. The dneat Tories in qnaSty and weight. The 
ordinary dnoat, which is current in Kusain, Austria^ 
Samburs, Ae« Weighs 5i grains troy, and has ik Talisa 
of 9*. 4tf, sterling. Many German states no longer 
isane ducats. The Italian ducat is of loss TUlue than 
that mentioned, the Venetian dneat being Tshied 
‘iat ds. sterling. The Spanish ducat is c^iea daeado, 
tot is generally called a dollar : its Tslue in Baglish 
money IS At. 2<f., and it is made of silTer. 

iDtroBS Tgoifit, du‘-ag 0 s (Lat., yon will bring 

withyoti), in I>aw, is a writ commanding one to appear 
*t. a carim day in the court of Chancery and to bring 
With him some erldences or other things Which tha 
court would riew. A party in any cause or matter 
depending ia the court of Ghanoery may by subpoena 
dmm tteum leanire the attendance of any wnnem 
beforii the examiner, and Is entitled to the prodBCtian 
Of n»y deed, paper, or sniting in his possession, cusj- 
todyi or power. If court, howereir, does not 
thi& it probable that tto doonmetits will be oridenee 
between the parties, Uie court wiE not comqpal the 
docBiaon tS of a third pnrW to be produced, , 

DuoKai Hbkf. (Sm Jlstaasoirnrifi;: 

IltroBT, <fMt*h'»s (Fr. dneiy), a te^ 

•erritorT or dmuihions of a didte; ‘M 
XianniHim, The court of the dnt!% d 
England Isatso osiled the Subhy eom.' 

00o«,1ibtA';(diig.>Bax.i 'XAt. mM} 
srhieh %e lUnne of dim it gtoerd 
dbenuAetised greater hdhadGi; dF 
Ihe ewans tsr gease. Thdr foodjhl 
sriiilst'-tliat Of both 'Bwai)f^.d''gdtMf 'i 
^e^ethbto;-A %<ii£.fenosni:%s^ip^.''''G 
dke wild duck or eommon 

'USigiiMd iof,;aB tha <trdiMU^%^tfef«^n^.';' It k. 
found In aS the eoantiiM abbundt 

':esBecia% In 'the nogthekii'‘palis'^'‘' 'It; w’hbMf 'two 
ifect’''innw^t% tbnw litnt n'^titent’' 
We^haatouVmeepeBd^ ThebtSWof ngfetoiah* 
Wtlowbchnir; thehead xn|| toper rart of ttototoof 
A 1^01^ greehi fotfoiniCilr fodnStofodleara 
awhita 'imidar. Tto 

Itee brown llito: tm biiac la brown, aw the rtoap 
tdi^, shaded tbe lowar part of the a w 

andbreaathibn dwntiira^cilciw; the behy pate togyi 
t>arred with dasto;|l^ len are otaniayt^w. 

Xdke the iwat of Qfotomt vnini, tiie maEards the 
iHvfo at foe end hf anteuii. Ana migraabag eotohward, 
A»rt» to Hie ^ tdhttec ia large ftbstoi ato 

gtoed tibwBtottwt orax ttoAtainKtotoiaiea w 
£i togeoi tiiaea, when ihtoltAots Of foiMitb land la 
Xaglud ^wens ''otoih. mato "«ctaa8hi>e'''thaa mow. 'the 
toiliKt tMi itttot the ootoBtooMt «f bto whi^otoi 


l>iioE 


andeTen now our fen eouatias aeaa 
fo'Aato taet"''aaiab«n''As' 'tcKeep' tow’^dkiAdbav^iito'^'' 
fo'Sy‘a^’Kedia>Uw‘SeaaoB,' TMtoiHtoto"wiitoteGfk 

wtoto bur' hFiatoles:tMfcwe they alight na'a^ apm^ they; 
':tatoee*wM’W«to«fo'tto-.ahr,»:Ba'ttoagh:foxecoaB^^ 
'And1h!en''deie«nd.wfth saetsenAVPNtoatioA, Wfaea at 
reiA Wtotri^tosytaxvt^ to 'A eoa* 
rtasrtole d ts tawe e' fobm- 'the -wtoe^'tod -whmi they. 

oompoM theAuelrtw iw^ to to the eompaby 

sow 'AlWtot' awtom'fo''’liera itomdv;wgid'''tO'‘ toptiw ^Iho 

''Thejr'Areanich' 

aiore actira night than by day. The srild duck 
mm'i%'Ataket; her. nest :aiB»itort'''tto:'tato.'.grass or 
rnshea tocirfing tbs Watev; tot instanecs tom occurred 
of foe birde to£W)Gg to ttosa, *• to Sussex, 

Of A otolard wto fotod to to oaMxee dya^d'twetoy 




AVissBtnnr StfCJts. 

feat ltomliie gromidj the old bird was totting opbA 
nine eggs supported tosome totol toitoltod crosswise. 

In Derbyshhw a gentleman's gamtorapiw bbscrTcd a 
wild duck fly out of A hirto otot in Which: the year 
prerious bed been a hawlra aest. On examination 
she was foUad to hare obmptetoly*tt(to'tod the bid nest 
and to hare laid therein two A^her tostanee 

occurred at Madtoy, lu StaS^dth|fo, to this case 
the Wild duito took possession todfobk'anest near-foa 
top of an oak. The drake was aleo itosn to perch bh a 
bough near her, and octteionaSiy iator absence to sit 
til foe nest."~-‘(Bttol'^s'Grisf(»* 3 r i^JStris.) The food 
of the duck ebSsfifo m wortos, tobEnsba, sad aquatio 
insects, which fo^ BejmEto from the'mud by the 
agency oflamelEeal focmargiasbftto b>i|b^^ to 
Mg of thetoi&ird’ as the ^pe bf foe fotoduck, hCr. 
XattoS ototoNtoi botoetoihg fotor leading bharaoterta 
hitlto'se-*' Externtoly they exhibit considerable lepgth 
-f'iMli; the Wings are also long, xeatoiing to the end ' 
f foe twl.; the tarsi somewhat round : the hind toa : >. 
'M, or haring no pemdent lobe, to habits they may 
s stated generally as frequenting fresh water, but 
passing nmehof their time on land, feeding in ditches 
and aboQt ibe toudlow edges of pools, on aqnatie plants, 
inseets, wonns, and oocasionalfy fish, taking, Iheir food 
at or aesir the eiwfaee ; posseMing great lowers of 
flight, but seldom diri|g%, unless pAxmed. Of fooir 
intornal partm the sttoxabh to in . the greatest 
deg^ maiotoW, mrnung A true gizsaid: the intes¬ 
tines knto; foe itocal apptodiuto'' Itom six to nine 
infoes to the lail^'i^«ih'SmdidtotoW>iug only 

iniiW(gwtoito.te-1lie..size ^foatoMlelii' the hones 
it toay be bbseiMid fotdTtlto'^s are short, extending 
bat uttle Imoadlfoe line of foe posteribr edge of the 
stAeatom S^lMiel of the breastbone is deep, afford¬ 
ing gHWt totoat of totrtoee for foe iaaertion of largo 
aim nowarfoi pectoral mnseles. The folargemcnt at ; : 
foe hbCtom of foe trachea in aQ of them is of hone : 
Only." In his first dWSdba nf’toae ducks, Mr, Terrell 
iaemdes foe shtodrto^ fliascoyy duck, wild dufo, gad- 
weU, ebotoltor, pmtofo widgeon, bimaculated duak, . 
gfirgaiiey.. 'aittd-toal''i^i^istta’mof to iff which toU .to. r 
found to The domestio tookto 

'duller bf bloiltnBe fowless graeefol In form thim foe ;' 
wild, 'Ijnm afost ohriOus diStinctibn between the^, 

A^ cbioimtoltoh>toow, and foe .tame daein htafo. 
'toe tamedtok toft ootilitofoe wild, pair, fod xemato 

1;.'.... • ; g.i’a 













































_... . .^.. . 

4^lt«a8v fMSftt Mid Uie dti(MAK mw »]>^i^/ a^^ 

ja adesM^ l^d to )»i« A viianid^Mlier offenoe. SoMetimmllui do<>kl%<i^ 

««tw iaditoenralils to wm oom^ned with » tomoreL db dooiiBjti#K>dl of 

indeed tha/t, instead of Mag tibidlntdlT oemkti^ this dMoription wte ia jis« *1 Xiddnteatet ub to the 

is oftMi inwistOQS to ^^rifptedi ahdidd yen 1800 ) the bssm wm 23 | teetin Jangth. the jpno- 

«ei»whe aUowed to aafhtt Ml iumthim aaioaUiold.^ tioe of waisg the duoMug>stdol coihaiMioed in the 
lBStBsdof «llowhlg 70 tmff diiidte te |m oittiathe moni> ISth oestntr, bat had shitost died odt b;r the Chase of 
ing to edt doM 'WiA armteat tii^sh^d be heptnp, the 18 th. The onching-stool, ofteh doafhanded with 
shtee this food, a^pithstaidiog their piutwlitj for the datidng-stoOl, wss s different phniehment) it was 
ik te i>ii«rioiis.*'*-(i 8 laM%,i ley • great nnmber used anreserredly for men and women, who sfero ffxed 


BtthUing’ 


with • ohain, ehe waa oWoe indre hrdiiidit swr> 
face) Mid the dtKddng s»s rspaated, aMortalgto the 
ettawtsrMher offence. Soteetimmihe doohiu'itooi 


of Mig|s, regsm varj'little idtention, and, with respect in astool at their own doors, to he pmted and hooted 
to dnaUittesi they may be Msily fattened in the coarse at hr the mob. 

of • iuoatb with any nad of poise, or grain and water. Doer, Jukt (Xat. dneo, 1 lead or eondnet)) dmiotes 
tSeetImeati) geaeiaffy any tube or canal by which a ffnidiacon- 

.]>WWC (flam Swedish duit, a cloth), a sort of plain aneied oroonteyed. It is more parttenlaaiy need in 
hMory linen, high^ glased, and of coarse textnre. It Anat. to denote the vessels which conrey the ffttids in 
is nmeh BSM for making the smock irochs worn by animal bodies, 
the aplottltnral labourers in Bngland, and also for Uie Doer, in Bot. (See Tessbi..} 
rough shirts worn by workmen in copper and iron Doer, AxnuirxaiiT. (See Annreiorairr OkWAt.) 

1 amMtiiiffworka and forges. Docmitr, tMk4il'-e-t* (Lat. ducitlis, frotudwee, 1 

DirexBinL, OsmrHOBHTnOHini, or Dtairrros, dak'- Isad, draw), the power possessed by certein bodies, 
gen. of mammalia, ord. JtfonoireiSafa, Only one and etpeouuly the metals, in virtue m which they are 

____/yh ___a/-_\ J___ 1.^ _in. -Art* *.». ' J* 


[ wateTe I Doer, dakr (Xist. dMco, 1 lead or eondnot)i demotes 
I generaffy any tube or canal by whieh a fluidle con- 
of plain (aneied or oonv^ed. it is more parttenlMly need in 


Doer, in Bot. (See Tessbi..} 

Doer, AnncBirraiiT. (See AnivBwrairr OkWAt.) 
Docmitr, tMk4il'-e-t* (Lat. ducitlis, frotudMco, 1 
lead, draw), the power possessed by certain bodies, 
hi{)^a gen. of mammalia, ord. JtfonoireiSafa, Only one and espeouuly the metals, in virtue <n which they are 
Sp^'esisfhllyaaoertaiiiea (O.jKWwdiMwSt OryoitafiKHs), capable of l^ng drawn out in tongth, while their dia* 
generally known aa the water>mole lit the Australian meter is diminished, withoht fracture or separation, 
oolonies. The entire length of the animal, iooluding Among the metals it maybe called the property of 
bill and tail, is about two feet ) body long and com- being able to be drawn out into wires. Tne order of 
pressed, and thiekly covered with very glossy hair, at the metals which are dnctile is almost similar to tht 


the roots of which is a layer of waterproof felt-^e order of those which are maUeablc; itis as follows:— 
material. The bead is round and Small, eyes small and Gtold. adver, platinnm, iron, copper, ciuo, tin, lead, 
bright, no external ear, and inatead of the miuzie, nickel, paUaaiam,cadmian). riaiinum wire has been 
mouth, and teeth of an ordinary quadraped, the crea- produced only idtonfli <*f >oc.h In diameter. Of lass 

IS exceedingly ductile at a high temperature. The 
property is also possessed by other substances j such aa 
gums, glues, resins, &c., when softened by moisturo 


mouth, and teeth of an ordinary quadrnped, the crea¬ 
ture ia foinisbod with a bill iine that of a dnek (but 


elasrs and a connecting membrane for swimmini 

a __a sl *.» *_^ za. . a. a 


Bi7XLtxi70y (Lat. dueflum, duM)t M 


hind fefti are likewite webbeda bat the web does sot I comb&t between two persoos, at a time and ptaoe 

____Jia._s^_____ l. _ I __ 4 _ „ _ Z _>< ,s_ _ _ 


iMjuu aciftb WO kiKefaisv uuv i.ud vfvu .uuvs Jiiuv ^ . _ 

extend beyond the base of the claws- The tail is strong, speciffed in a cballengo aent by one of the parties to 
broad, and flattened, about half as long aa the body, the other. Duets usumly arise ontof private quarrela, 
eovMed withlonger and eoarser burs, and nearly nak^ and the general pactice is for the party insulted to 
on its under surface. Itlivee chiefly in the water, and, send a foend to demand an apology. If he refuses, ho 
like the dock, Meks its food among the mud. Its is requested to name his friend; aiid the two friends. 


easily shot. Xteyoiee resembles thMi of a young puppy, in the combatants' bonds, ami enforce compliraoe 
DecB:nra-sTOQii,d«k'-(^«tool(Ang.-Sax.), anappa- with Iho rules which they have decided upon.-, Al- 
rattts of varied form, used formerly in Britain for though the duel is now of Very rare oceurrenee, it 
punishing scolding wives. One of the most ordinary is comparatively a modern institution. Among 
iorma of the ducjringcitool was the followingA the ancient Greeks and Bomans no such practice 
Ctrong wooden chair was fastened to the end of a long existed, and the word duelUim meant a war b^weea 
beam, whkb worked like a see-saw on a pivot, on a two nations. Afterwards, Under the belief that 

^ _ir _ _..— a.* * v_ , _‘.a_J»_ _ •_' n. a a as .mm.. 


post bedded iato UkO e<)ge of e dam or tbe deep part O-od would iiiteriere miraotilouslT in behalf of the 

_« innocent against the guilty, judicial disputes were 
Aa decided throughout Burope by trial by battle, (iyee 



oeciueu moughout Burope by trial by battle, (yes 
BinxB,_ or Batrsi..} BrobaUy tl» duel originated in 
a belief in the eame principle. It seems to have had 
its origin among the Qeriname nations! Louis le 
Ddbonnaire was the first French king wb|§pennitt^ 
dilutants to resort to arms. Henry Il.' prohibiW 
du^^, on account of a combat between his friend 
J^Mteis, de la Chostaignerie and Guy CltebOt do 
damao, in wMch the latter was slain. In* primtim of 
duelling, however, etill continned, Francis X. openly 
encouraged it, and set an example by challenging 
Oharles V. Several ineffectual idtempta were madn in 
put down tbo practice} but to attch an extent was il 


liPii 




'. »xrc^ 

of a rtswF. vn^^ placed in the chair with 
heraxnis dchWa hiOkwaVds t a bar was plaeed across 
her baek bm iosidn her elbows, while another bar held 
her (fright 1 ha this nncoiafovtable position she was 
seenrely tied wilh oords. The pemns appointed 
Ao eari^ bnt the pnteahmant, by rMring their end 
of the bc^, catued the nsforjl^ate dm^t to go 
over head in Ihe water. By piiliiig down their end 
-788 


the first etehteen years of his: 
their lives In duels. Henry waf compelled bypopular 
feeling to endeavour to abolirii the ohstom by a^ing 
death, in extreme <»se«, to thejpenal%t then in foroe. 
He, however, did hot look with an i^avoorahliB eye 
upon dneUing) eonsequently, although very nnlawfoJ. 
It became ve^ foshion^le. Dumg the reign of 
lionis XIH. duelling beootne so pnevaleot that it waa 
esid in Faria that no Freneffimah waa worth looktng ite 
ttitlesi he had killed Ids man. Althongh duelUng waa 
so common, the law against it waa carried out with 
great rigour, and several hoMemeh and geiitlenieh of 
hij^ renown were Iteheadedfor pefaihtuig.in fightJum 
During Louie XlV.fo rrim, duris nl three, four, and 
five a ride wore common t but the king id^ laMAnforoed 
the tawa with suchffmnecs th^ Ike «te tiiae, duriling 
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ww.- nboUtlrta: 

iatrodooaa ^to tim 

tlifi Ho)t>m«it but !| inHWpiOly in 

TOUb ®f JnaidM tosn. PriT^e ow^lhw, T» 
ncvMlsat in tbn itisn BtisniMtb. It t aeflUnea 

dOiiw-Hw Oomtttonwwl^ bttt brolMoutJwnm in tbe 
feign ofOhwlMlI. Diiring tbetdffoofWBliMnllJt. 
ntteni]^ were ninde tn; <»oli*h wnd ^ *b 

1719 « bffl wM intco^noad into parlinment, ont 
mw thrown oat/ notniihatnndiDg %at iti otjeobi 
bad b«^ strongly ndroonted ‘ in Queen Aune’s speecb. 
After the veartog of swords wns nbsndoned. duei* 
dng ^minisbcd for n t)Sie;,bnt tbe pistol soon 
began to tsfce tbe place of that weapon. After a 
time, chance took the place of J^U, and ghastly* 
albeit abnird, dnela were fought at two or three 
paces, one pistol being losded and the other not. Thte 
eort of dueUing teemed to reach its elimaz when the 
dJsputante inaae cboioe by lot between two piUs, one 
made of breed add tbe other containing poison, j^orn 
tbft point dneUing declined, and has quite fallen into 
dierepute ; in this country, indeed, it may be said to be 
idtoUabed. By the laws of Bsida'id, any man killing 
another in a duel, bowerer ftiH' it may hare been, le 
, considered gniitT of murder. Wbilet it wee not looked 
bpon nnfaTonrably by the pnblio, no junr oonld be 
found who would oonriot any one ebarged; bnt the 
eaae would probably bo different at tbe present dar. 
The duels among the Oerman students were mermr 
fencing-matches with sharp weapons; and althongo 
some ugly oats in the face were giren and receiTcd, 
they were nerer absolotdy dangorons, as armed 
seconds were always on the alert to prevent any serious 
wounds. Several stringent additions on the snbieot of 
dneUing were added to the Articles of Wdr in this 
oonntry in 1614 by the commander of the forces. 
Partly throngh these, but more particnlarly throngh 
the increasing improvement of English society, dncl- 
ling has ceased to be an institution of this eonnti^. 

Dcxiraa da-en'-ni (Span, durda), the title applied 
to tbe chief lady in waiting npon the queen of Spain. 
In a more restricted sense, the termed is usm to 
designate a person holding a middle position between 
a governess and companion, and apiminted to take 
charge of those yonng ladies who are members of 
Spanish or Fortngneae IsmiUes. 

Dum, cla-ei' (Ital, dtietic), in Mas., a two-part com¬ 
position, either vocal or instrumental, with or without 
a bass and aocompanlmeute. To form a good dnet, 
the execution should be pretty equaliy mstcibntea 
between the two parts; the melodies so connected, 
intermiagled, and depenoent on each other, as to be 
entirely inseparable, but at the same time perfectly 
related and concinnous when heard together. Al- 
thongb combined by the situation of the harmony, 
the parts are not necessarily similar in their motion; 
•n the contoaiT, it is by varjdng and giving them 
Contrary directions, that the best effects are prodneed. 

Bvapwo, dtt'^gong (Malieor* Xhtgong), a marine 
onimiT belonging to the herbWorona cetacea. In 
general form It much resembles tbe manatee. Its 
Jimgth varies from twelve to twen^ feet. It feeds on 
the alra wbiob grow on sabmarine rocks in shallow 
seas. Its affection for its yonng is remarkable; and if 
the latter can be sorprised aaa oaptnred, the motoor i 
may be easily taken. Its ffeah is oaten, and said to 
resemble ooarse beef in texture and flavonr. It ia found 
among the isl^ds of the Indian archipelago. ItfippeH 
asserts tbat itwaS wftfa tiie iftin of the dngong that 
Israelites were ordered to veil the tabernacle. 

BnGWXiiA, da-pH-e'-ske-d, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the net. ord. Anonaesie, The only inter, 
eating spMieS is 13. (ptifttrentU, a native of Qniana, 
whioh fhrnishes the atrong elastic wood esllsd lance, 
wood. This is chiefly use by coaoh-makera. 

DtncB, dnitf (Lat. diw, a leader, a generelt ifr, 
dve, Itu. dueb), an bonoirary title givenin England to 
aomsmen of the highest rank. Tbe term isflrat nsM 
In bteteny In 6en. xxxn. Ifi, vtitb reference to the 
grandsons of Esan, and probably Signiflos their position 
wsrtbelwads or fnandors of Jbmiiiea or MIim, as it 
tgOnM bavs ne pobtical meaning farther than this at 
that early period. It waseepplied as an eapeoialtftie 
of rank to the military governors of proviaMS eff 
ttw Bomsn empfre about tbe year 32S, in the reign of 


Btikft of TfaVs Sohoot 



Omu^tine the Oreaf^ben they ceaaed Jo exewSse' 
whi« had bitoerto farmed a !»** ; 
pr ibe db^ of the Boman gnvstaera or mwco-i 
mtem.. There imre to'forty oftbSaa 

oacss or dsims, ten of whom were wartimmu^ distin*. 
^ awMs, or soBt{^on, m ’ 

were hrom^ to the 

digbito With which ____ __ 

comes in ute area became “eonnt,'* and th«ai Implied ; 
a rank enbewdinate to that of duke, althon^ xt bad ' 
previoutiy bemi enpenor to it. (ffee CoTrirr.> The 
early Boman oonnte and dokes ware distingnisbed by ' 
weming a eolden baldriek or band, and tb^ received 
eoniidmaMesmolnmeniafromtha8tme,to enabietiiem 
to snpporttiieir dignity in a becoming manner. 
power was entitsy resfrioted to their military com. 
mand, other officers being appointed to ooU^ the 
revenuss and edmittiater justice. The title of duke 
was preserved in snooeeduig ages, and for toe most 
part appfied tomffitary commanders ot high rank, by < 
the northern tribes, who assmted their aapremaoy 
over the sonto of Europe in toe latter days of toe 
Boman entire. At the time df the conquest it waa 
given to persons exercising almost ahsolnte and kingly : 
^wer over luge ttoets of territory oaBed dnkedoms, 
acknowledging toe si^eriorito of the monarch, of whom 
they were anpposed to hold their lands by feudal 
tennre, by some slight and ooeasionid act of homage. 
(See EncDxti SxsTxu.) It was, however, no onoom- 
mon thing for the dnke to enter the lists; sritb bis 
feudal lora on very slight grounds of offhnee, and 
Buecessfoiy hold his owh against hith. Sato were the 
dukes of Normandy, Oascohy, Aquitaine, and Bur. 
gundy. Their dotmnions and titles were hereditary in 
alloBses. The tiitle is applied even in the proiect day 
to tbe sovereigne of many potty Qerman states, some* 
times with the prefix of •‘grand" or “arch |" as toe 
grandAnfce of Baden, the duke of Bmnswiofc, fto. In 
onrown eountn the Norman and Elahtoggnot fcinga 
assumed the title by virtue of their oontinennti posses, 
sions, acquired by inheritance or marriage: bnt it waOv 
first conferred as an honorary distinction by Edward V 
HI. on his son, Edward the Black Btinee, whom he 
created dnke of ComwaUin 1333,* since which time the- 
title has always bdouged to the prlnoe of Wales for- 
the time being, by presenpUye right. Eor some time 
after this tbe titie wee Btrictiy confined to princes of 
the blood royal, or to those who were very nearly 
allied to theroyti &mily ;; bnt abont laSOthe dignity 
was extended to toe Staffords, Beanebamps, and other 
famlUes, betides those who could rtadm close kindred 
with the sovereign. The msiority of English dnke* 
dams were conferred in the reigns of William III. and 
Mary, Anne, and George I.; bat since the death qi# 
that monarch oomparatively few instances have oe/' 
carrsd of the creation of a nnkedom, that of Welling* 
ton, created in 1814, b«ng;moBt wortoy of notice, aim 
most hoRonrably earned, ^ere are at preamt twenty* 
eight dnkee of toe United Kingdom, the duke of Cam* 
bridge, a dnke of the blood royal, bting ezeepted, of 
whom twenW avn English, seven Sooteluaad one, the 
dnke of Iieinater,Irish. The dedee of Norfifficis the 
premier or senim- dnke Pf England, by priority of 
meation; and toe duke of BSmfiton, the premier 
dnke of Sootiaad. 

Btxx or Exxxxifff DApeatott, ito instrument of 
torturereswtbBngtotraektoeonstruotiOn^ Itissaid 
to have been tovented dihring; toe rtign of Henry Tl., 
by the dnkrti of Exeter end Snasex, Aoeording to^ 
SUokatone, it was never put into use. It was at one 
time ccchibitod tloi^with other tostmments of torture 
to the Tower of Xamdon. 

Hpxs ov EnitK’B SosoOt, the name commonly given . 
to the Eoyid Ufiitaiy Asylnm at ChelseW e^bbshed 
by the duke of Turk (who, ly this and other acts, ‘ 
earned toe itopsltotioa of the “soldior’s frl«id ”) « 
the eommeacement of the present oentory, ior the 
oiphmt (tofidren of soldien. The eiqionses-of toe 
institution are met a puMlo grant made tor toe 
purpose, whidh always forms a^p^ m tbe aasw. 
lirmy estimates, lio boys a» admitted as vaeaiMseB 
happen to oconr^ and are chosen by the hmiirtt ef '' 
management fiNun toe numerous i^pueanto Whh.'aM' 
oandmatesfor tfie beneftts of the townty* Qn quitting 
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to I3kis vhinii; 
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' :ilHkiB’MiiraiA{Mtt^{r ifrtcnideii % 'Ote 
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•MMoil ^iiMriikiimt, miM proMbly of the 

Bebte«ra> Sta 

vWOw, ftuiu Iw vMUkUW<U|r 

IB^iiahi^ ’‘(She Baohtnoini^ 

Boxttnoii OiSitsm, wse foonded st Btt!> 

wioh|>'>»:4ni1>ttrh of Xitmdan, •bont-^ tniles B.S.S. of 
St. Zwii^; % BdwMd AUejm, an aotor, in The 
entniMiee only amounted to £800^ tnit they now 
•*Mi^dl^;O09t and maintain a nuuiter, fiMtr fenowBi 
'^ |w) »at ^f gttBen»Bi«t>oorii»tcfe, twaive pooreoludaia, 
'Ht^tliildy onii-inenihers. The buihlinic wae eeoentir, 
nph^d Mtd mueh himroved, under A anptniiiiena- 
Snoe of the late 8ir€. ®afTy. It haa a^pjctPure-gaUory 
oontaanins'ioaae floe paintiiiga. efaiefly ny the oid maB- 
tat*, nad k^ueaithed to idle coUage Sir K. Borgeoia, 

teisii. 

ISvttM* {SeeJStBmmMlixiim.) 

Boxs-IhuAB, dma'- 
btlU, two weighta, |p»ie. 
raUy made in the form 
lepreaented in ttie an- 
gTjiTing. ascd for jpnr- 
poses of erereise. They 
are made of Torious 
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weights, eatying Apcho 
about dlb. to ^Ib. The 
ceotra bar, which ia 
ofimi conrerra wdtb tear 
ther. is grasped ia the 
hand. 

BimotAJOi tarn, d««'>*h#4d, a satire ongiDailr written 
faitlmee booln, by Alexander Pope, in 1728; V. how¬ 
ever added aodtner book in 1742. For a considerable 
period Pope had saffiiired from the sttaoics of a number 
of orittea and deteactora, who net only denied his 
castios, bttt attributed to him the basest and meanest 
of atewres. UaaMe to bear theae atcaoks an^ longer 
yntitaii^, and Stong to the quick, he determined to 
^itfQw 0;^ .nreiT direction at his antagomats,-and 
flhaSIuiMdad ynui the method by which he achiered hia 
aildL tMtissb sf locysaatiHBee, 

mdaasd and h^tedas the atingiog lash of his mtire f«U 
^thii^'and left among them, and whererer it iell it 
diraar MoalijL fis cenriminated, and chastised in terse 
;e^(^aBi aad-‘notorer>d(dioate iiitire,esefy one l^srhom 
. he flMOgiit its had boon aggMTed, and inanortaiioed 
jiis aatagoaists as he detnoHshed tbersi Bsen now, 
al8ioni|drt^th« dfmaaits}wrtwt«r am.pSMed awayJrom 
IIw asMWf the Ihiaeiad can still be send . with interest 
aa amodiH >(^woiMwd verse and keen pungent satire. 

Branu^or iMisiiSrdusm (Celt.daB, ahill.'wheneelf'r, 
‘ tfaawp Bw; dawwi, Bn. dimeak the name #T«a: to low 
sprt aanaat barsaa htUa of sand »f great brsadtii, that 
sa^d along the coast of HoUand, Be^dampaad the 
iSWCUMra flqpartmanta cd Prance, and Mrve topsoteet 
tto AMfla Mad withia them from the insioaite «f the 
aaasai. ■ Stay dsaSs toen formed by tiie wiad blowing 
.qpi^ iljaialiitjes Mi sand inland wheneser it sets dead 
aahhOMi id fow kfods «f jpaat, sneh ae the: G!ar«« 
^arwaais -orf^asaroarax, theJmtia»nihv or crMqnng 
|hsoiis<fiaM,'ghd) the 4.ruv4» ttretuaw ta searreed, 
,mB»srAte:tisi»aahddisaaM,:iB>d .are'of material :beBefit 
Jjk liilidihjipflte leoas sn These sand- 

Ji&bdltoagatotelbamioii the toasts of Brittany md 
flasmmgr suidiMiM Sptfo r t^ey ^ edist on the 

swrth soaat thsy sse (>aisd d»tM. 

Xhsaa dsassteremtenmaiatsd to agfeatsstent during 
Mm last flBd 7 eilMaidtssi«#bwiad^^^^l^ aod tlie anhte 
stUsge i^MlS«£w%a, sad 
.iss saa s l, aatefl. d s iuia iw.; St:.Miib^Seal^.•tlte:kladMd 
•tmaa dssnss is tmUnd do any aleratsd sad s^ihtfy 
'hnMMiiyt .:ta)d»&id .«f ag(Ba:.widM.rp'«a«h,:aa.;tlio' 

■*: JIO 


Dujrd-anms, Mtetmis 

of csMds of the dbanw^dm,;IMhm isfw 
:onor:{n"fbs.4BSg of other :ahintids;;^^T«^diMmsi(> 
idSeafly known M <(9r.. dim#haNi(s}i Por 

the most pirt foey ars BaiWi or blihk wd mW«m, aod 
soaefow are adorned wtth hriSiaa* MMftt&hiaMotaB. 
'TO :||ns.:Seotion ' betengs tliiS'iamWd''jMHtAs''^W 
Sigfptiaite, ftmd<Nwate^aitesrofZitaientv:dt4li abost 
an inch long, and of a blmdr eolmtrv This specisa is 
not only flAmd hi Bgypt, bttt is met with hi tie sotiUi 
of Sptfo, PraBee,.aBa Itsiy, and, aawsB asothsr speeies 
of the. groitp to Whiefa it belongs, iBcloses its eggs in a 
ball of exorement, whicii it fonms by roiling me Mb* 
stance by msaiiis wits kind4egs. The Mm of the faMl. 
when comq^ieted, is nmoh lai|^ than tite insect; hm 
sometimes as much m an inM and a belt in duiineter. 

helottgS'tothistriba, Sii^ is one Of’^brnKomOneatof 
British beetles. It ia of a Stout form; less than ah 
inoh long ; black, with mstailK and bfate reflexions on 
the nndeosarfiice. This epeeiem may jofleu be basad 
dronieg thrOo^ the air of a nniamer meidng.- Mt fo 
almost impossmle to orer>sstimate tbs grsakpmdiper* 
formed Inr these insects. Hot only do mey mtetsn Ike 
removal from the ground Of What beeomes more otlba- 
tese the longer it stays, bnt they carry the of^are 
mateor to where plants grow, and, by distribttting lt 
in Uie soil, matsmuly sesiet ^Mr pvoper growth. 

Bnimnott. (Sn Dosjon.) 

XtctoeniiS, Tukkkks, OnaasH Barrasrs, or Bnsmt- 
ana, .s relif^ons sect of Baptists that orifpnsted in 
OernuinTln the early part of the ISth oentnry, aboat 
twenty nanilies of whim left their nstire eountey, and 
settled in Pe&Bsyhania, tT.S., about 1719, IHs^ were 
speedily followed by others, and at length formed 
tbemselres into adistinot sect, and, in 1733, estiddisfaed 
a land of monasUo society at a place ealted Bj^rate. 
The members adapted the dress of the White thuiars, 
and rMoived monastic names, though tht^did not take 
any monastic TOWS. Tltey hold the fandamental doo* 
trines of Christianity, and acknowtedge the Scriptures 
as the only iniaUible rule for faith and pracUco. They 
are chiefly remarkable for their rigid adherence to the 
nreoepta and ordinanoes of the New Testammit, and 
do not admit of any innovations whatever on: hbe es- 
tabh'sbed forms and ccrmuonics of Christ, even to the 
washing of the feet before receiviag the sacrament. 
Their mef pcouharities are with segsrd to baptism 
and the sabbath. They hefld to adult baptism, and 
adminiater the oiidinetice by triple inunemon; and 
they obMrve the seventh di^ as foe sabhath. They 
are exceedingly oimple and peaceful in their mannere. 
disoteiffling violence even in coses Of selkdefenee, ana 
suffering themselves to be defimnded oad wronged 
rather man go to law. They consider ftiture happineM 
only to be obtained by pensnee and outward mortifi. 
oatiou in this hfe; and deny the eternity of ftitors 
punishment. This sect stiU axiats in soMUBred bodies, 
chiefly in Peimayivania. 

Bimxow FoiroB, dumW, a ehwular onstom insti* 
tutefl at TNinmow, m the coin>ty< of Bssez, in 1244, by 
Bobert de Pitswaiter. Ite abjen was tba bestowal of 
a ra^e on amananfl wifawtobad hwedadthoKt qimr* 
imitng, on the fbUowing eonditiosis That whatever 
Bternedcaapte wfll^to the ixrioty, sssfokMiBlmg on 
two hard pomted stimM, .wlfl MeswdtMt'ftsayhMe^^i^^ 
qaarreflea nor repented <f foair magfoliMS: sdthin a 

S ear and a dsw after its adUkratiaa; tliMSMMive a 
itchofbaeott. TSimflmt |l>dM WM 
two' hundred years •after .foe insISttttina :«^.dlimW’ise, . 
mid sinoe that tima foera: baas 
ante for foe flttCh. Thwlaat. wo^smia&iibMa^maiteia 
less and 1860. .:^..Hamsoh .dUMwM^foe nnsftist, 
Md; ofoces,.;hare •«ideascHMea..a<'.‘:mai.yasaa.fo'''pet* 
petnsde tbs custom. 

DDoaxttDticax. Soatab UhL Oea^ 

Btm, twelva), an operafom w rsla fo ariMwMirtic by 
vfoifo fo« .eoittotits:.af.ai^''«mflioa: or"'aaflfl':SKe:-ttsti*.. 

e^wmsa^' ' • lt'*isipitomgwfly. 

used by contoaotCM and r^iiiflimfo ia fladiiM fos^i^ 
tents of their wctlc. fooae«smilltoUoatfon » aimther 
temsq»tMedtofltoiW«BtotyMiMMl; 8 ^ ^ . ,htm 
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la toil odindstioiii ihet ore con^deredMunits Ut mem 
Bare, end intoee aw bo nuuiv tweUthi ofahity. The 
unite tons fbiBB the fint piece in the cohn^ the 
twrifthe toe seootid, and the one hundred and forty, 
foartoe the third. When the drtd lino ia multiplied 
by 3 to«| or 8 anitot the reeolt ia 38 fecit, uf aj 
i&>t, and t|« of* fonh 'When tbe upper line ia multi. ‘ 
idled X« toe eiz liacB are made equal to The 
maUi|>ued by the equal to added 

tothebtoer mak«||5f, or:^^ aud 6i ie therefore 
placed in the third etdomn, and the ^ ia carried for* 
ward. Tbe ultimate reeult i» as aboTe, 43 aquare feet 
aaul 130| aquare iuehca. To practical men the opera* 
tion described is much simrier than the oxidanation,^ 
and bejiinnere hare preat difficulty in maatjmng it. 
The dnodecimal actde ia not geneta% inserted in ordil* 
ut^ boolis of practical arithmetic. 

Pvoi>Ecraa« de.o-drr'-e.Mo (Lat. dhodectm, tnelTe). 
e torm applied to a faaoh: when erery Sheet ia fcddaa 
sis time^ so sa to mahe twolre IcaTCa, or twenty-fosr 
pMca. u is ttsualfy abbreriafed into ISmo. 

DvonitKCii, du.o-dc'.»wa (Xiat, duodasua, consisting 
ofteehre), iu,d.nat,, is the name giren to tbe drat por* 
tion of too small intestine, and was so called by the 
ancients because it wm supposed not to exceed the 
bieadth of tw^ve liners; but as they dissected only 
animsls, this does sol bold true in the human subject. 
It is iVom eight to ninC inebes in length, and eom* 
mcncea at the pyloric end of the stomach. It first 
incUues upwards, badinrards, and to the right, and, 
haring arrired near the neck of the gall.bl:adder, it 
bends rertically downwards, and again (dianges to a 
toassTerse^eotiem; tons forming two eurres or angles. 
Itia in tUaintestme that chyiiflOMion of the food takes 
place, (die Srenmoir.) 

DtrrxicaanoK ot can Onm, 4u-fle~leed'-Am (Ziat. 
dupUa?, 1 double), a celebrated problem of ancient 
geomeiry, by which it was reqdred to ooostrttot a 
cube whose solid conteate shoula be double the con* 
dents of a jiren oitoe. Tbe origin of tois problem is as 
follows t Soring the oceurrenee of a plagUeut ditbens, 
a depntatifw. was Sent to the orsrio of Aj^tlo at Delos, 
to learn what would stop or niidg^e the catastrophe. 
33ie amwer reoeitUd was, that toe plegue would not 
cease uuto they had donbh^ the site M the eltsr of 
thoOod. Itoe shape of the altar was onldeab and the 
protdem wag, .oonsewtotly, to tfod toe side of another 
euba of twine toe aoud contents of the adtsr. This pro^ 
blem eonld not he sedred by plftae geoffi^ry, as it 
reqniredthe eolation of a ot^ equate, Hippoeto* 
tea of (2iiat, howerer, 1:7 toe ina^on of two mean 
propoctianBli between two atnight linea, nsolrod it, 
into amotoer and aimpler problem. SeToral of toe 
undent ^ometera, Ihctudfog Aiuhimedes, Sufootna, 
Pappna, and Kfooraedee, diaoovered various nfothods 
of smring thisprolfleto ^meaus of the higher onms. 
IfeWton and ffiiyi^, ainonf otoer iMebintted med^ 
matoematkdani, dbrn gato mnch attention to the stfo* 
jeot <ff toe Dtwsbattoa of toe t)U 

DTraa'hCki&, {awBMUM.) ■. . 

D,tritUMsr*v «fo*fW^*««u (fifow Eat; dtowh lia«d);,.i«r 
Bat;.,:toU' fis^-wood o*' uimtin 'uortldn. 'of ;an-eg(i«e*i 
:iu»«a.itoin.; ,B It »ada. up :e£.stood>eeUSirito. toic&t^' 
aides, cad whieb ore li^iiaaeabia to fodda, haril in 
t totww,. ecteiititl^ and of c aty actiBn. 

BtnumiiL) ■ ' 
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certato ;|iW7teaae»to toe '' 

dnritqi ptoasure; derwile eiWi dnttoit 
JutoWMlSs Mbiors mtate {dutimrriiSiHMfty} it 

miidatosthm granted dmtog the miaorito ofunimitot. 
«Meuto»;^ to m fetot next of kte : itH'mttf 
.aUadminiatnitton grunted whna toe etowtorii out OT 
ftoh resdifo to eonttooeto force tmtohlsi^ 

DotoiM, du.TMs' (Bor.), fitersfiy meane haidahto.i 
iSBid henee,. eonstoatot, i^rieonment, or niUsraittii^ 
libertiy. In ];«w,d^as is of two Midu i»l; Durunof 
' loraent, whioh is Inqurtommeut mr restndnt d 
qwrsobal liberty V and 8. dureas pir mimt (by nsmOOei 
or toreats}^ eoeraion imposed tw tear «f loss of hfo or 
timb^ It a a genevsl principle In law, to^ a eoutraot 
noade under compnMoD iS notbiadlitg, and many aets 
witl be exeOsed on thfo gronnd rtoito would otoerwiso 
be blWueeblet Imt the- eril to be direaded must be in 
some propoMton to told rrtdah it oonmiitted. A man 
woidd not be: exoueed for homicide to avoid eveuic 
oansiderable injtaxto Minaefii, Itot in regsA to civil 
trausBotioat, c smeaer degree of r ew r aint edii be c 
aulBrient ground for avoimng aa obligaition. Dutees 
'of imprisonment inetodes oc^nemeat of toe person' 
'inanywiso. Thelmeidngof amauagsinetbis wifiin 
c private houK, putting Ite in the atocfib ariuatiog 
or forelhly detaimngliita in the street, iil ab'inqrtitonii 
ment. If a man is under dursMM' imprisonment, csid' 
he seals a bond or the like; he may tulegn tme-dunesa 
mid avoid the extorted bond. 33ut if a man be iiw> 
fnHy imprisoned, and to procure'hk Bberty, or t® toy' 
other fair acooant, loalt a bcnm or a deed, ffaiS' ie ndu' 
dares* of imprisonmcnil^ and he ik rmt'ut fitori^ 
avoid it. It is douMfol whetour, in toil oonnttry; inenB' 
dnress of goods, am wharsthe signutnre to an afpuemeat 
was proonred by a threat of detention of a pctuOifi; 
goods Or of miuryto toem, would snfftoe to Uvoid'A 
contract; but m America toil i*-held to be the ease. 

DomiAK Dnrv*B«n% d<«w-atoj dates ite i»dgin onl|' 
from 1333, when a bfil was introouced intoite^emeat 
to enable the dean and toapter of tout toe to appro* 
priate an estato at South Shields for toe eetablishnient; 
and mslntenanoe of a universfiy fortoe adviaecmestof 
learning in connection with tnesaid-eathedesd chuceh,- 
the late Bishop Tan MUdert engagiugto provide evsu- 
tusny for the warden, tbeprofessorordivuiSty, and to*: 
professor of Q-roto, m attaching ptobendal atatiatotteB 
several oificss. Dndm: the authbrity of this Uict, to» 
university was opened in 1333, and to 1935 astatota 
was passed by the dean and ohapter , and approved .by ' 
to* 'bishop, intnistlng toe ordtoaty managatont of tito 
university, under the bishop as viMtur, and’the dean 
and chapter as governors, to the warden, weenate, and 
a convocation. After a constitation and the studite 
had been satisfimtorily arranged, a royal ehaHer was 
granted under toeiteeto seid on the 1st of ddnm 1837| 
iBeorporatiRg toe pertons therein dtteribeA by tow 
name of "toe wardsn, mtotent, and soiKdars of the 
uidvemity of Durhamv'* and granting, tbeffl •‘hll too 
rk&te and privileges wmeh are aasumed to the univer* 
sito by"toe act of paritement, of ineideBtto atodvert.- 
sity' eiriUbUsbed by toyot idterter.” It eoBsequeiiiiy’' 
imssesaes the rtohtofgnntiDfc'd^noto. By «B order 
of her itajesiy to cottnga tolfidl, it wtopnMedtbat 
the office dr warden tootfid ih toture bepetvmnendy 
amiKtod to toe deasety Of Durham ; a cnaomty in the 
iMtbedtol’ehiitoh'•tea aimtoed to oMdt’of’towptofoS' 
sontoiri df'divinity and DtotSc; flm piefeaeer of 
mtohenmdes''-wiM 'apetented iptmeKat et wal&aeUM* 
tito sted idtetoomy^ wbhna inetoased saboy. Vf'tW 
ateo prdrided toad aprtdinturtoto of Hebrew gbd toe 
othur Oriental lteiguafl« (iotouW founded; aad, to 
addriteii to tow ate fimtotships *bi^ had been eeta* 

br^i^^teE*C«Srinwii^naftotari«*' were sjto 
rifOed to toe trotecto^ for'ttos pnrpn**. A 
waa foitoed withfo to® uidv»rrily, end lwamog*aw#‘ 
up fortoe reoewtito d students, and emaetojagdto*'. 
t«» Uppnfa<ti)to to wsdnh over thewoondnte stud dtetot, 
gfflew Tte»e swonmwdtei«to^ wwto„ 

'mteih aidteged, :e*pecislly 
'Oattoe'wsft its 'preoioete. ■ 
gatfieltfa Haft ": wto ef to bd to 
by am •ddHfonai IntBdfog telW** 
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iBSytfec oftbfl B ghw > i tyifrtWi€rtrod«dly' DxnuM. (,8te Dosxq.I : 

tlw ecUUiitumt of f^ootuM for.wadmiBfa oinl on- Btrsio, 4n'-*t-o (fixim 

Xineexioa nad xctiniiMt; and ia lMB nMltioant ltdliiaes n {[«», of Jdwsto 6elongiii| to ^ not, 

«r«i» £iv«B fof ntttttwitn to ni^^no^^^ y Uctetd. T6»*p»ei^ D.nbem^yUIIMth» tt^ 

tioa* ittTe ianM been innde lit tM iodyttinri^v tbnUnt tk« cltiduui^ which it highly ottMnted iia th^ 
of wldob luco W ordihwOM; entiiwai pnrta of htin, being wt^nted noiti ht vtlno 

austionensiior dsto 90& dniM, isn^ Ibr thegono^ to the dditnouiniMisRSteeii, (oOe Gisono^.) 
tueot nhd ndBtbiBtrntionof ^nhiTenity. In terme howerWi n ilvong ameU, which antdiM it#HUjtMMhle 
of thehe ordihanoe« thO :h|<$^m the at firtt to tfaoee niuiocattQiaod to it t ost the dwQce to 

yiaUor the in^i'erti^i anCth* deui of l}tirhe^ this nntdl It gonerdly toon oTercomei 
wnrd«t,-^h« latter exeniiting » general enperinten- Drau. (iSea Honors.) 

deuce WW Hie tunriitiiy, nod oonTenaig the aenate Bbsx, Axiiosninxio, irnt.—Whai a say of enn 
•ad coBfOeatibn. The senate isto cossist of the^- light enten a paitiallr-darhened apartiDeiit Ihcongh 
eteu, ^edhetortt and tutors, and to manage the |>ro- any amall aperture or i^nk in the ihntteri, when a 
f^y, maintaia the distdpline, direct the stndiesand flood of iutentely'briUiant light irom the swue sonice 
attjnunatbna, and transact the bnliDess of the nniyer- pouvt into a room throngh Venetian bUndt or other 
tity. The eosToeatioB it to oonsitt of the wardenSi means taken to «»dade it to a certain extoti, we can 
TnoflHMwei and totors, and tnifli persons at ehall ham distinct^ tee sinaU partiolet of variont tuhttuiCMj, 
proeeeidedtb the teobnd degree in the oniTeriity; and familiarly ended motet, floating about in the tnuw of 
nfiH have pown to conflrm or reject what it eabnutted the eunbeam, and moving with g^ter or lait ruiidity 
tolit Ig^lhe amtate, bet will have no power to originate according to the extent to which the ^ it agitated in 
or atEmid. The visitOF has the appointment of the which they are taspended. Hndor ordinary edroum- 
;^ofetaor8, to whose profestorehiiw caoonriet mre an- ttancet, thete motea, or atmotpheric dnti, are inviaibla 
aexed, and the tenate will appoint aH the other profet- tobnman Sight, being so minnie tiiat they Can only be 
aors and ad the tators. There will be one professor of teen under the conditions that have been mtCationed, 
mathematics and astronoinyj and. in the lohoid of through the reflection of strong sunlight from their 


SuneraiogT, w 
professorahips 
salary of £jkX 


not connected with oanonries a fixed considered that the lower strata of the air immediately 
) per annum wilt be annexed, and the in contact with and above the surface of the earth are 


vxi u&o va vuvMi**n«H»a«jg «nutuaauu''«ucahiiv-ua«a<«w<u> vaaaavaao va^wauw lauu juaua^^nusv maavsasaawmm Mua« sa»w 

—anohm have the permiitimi of a professor to attend been worn awayfeom the bodies of whiohthgyorigi- 
hielectareswithoat ius nsme being on the register. The nally formed a part, by friction and otlmr causes, 
matrieolated student must reside Within the precincts ScicnUflcmeteoroloii^stsaBcrUiethesiispeusionofthese 
of the college, or bfsome licensed bsU or house, unless small particles to tbs internal flriotion of the air, the 
dispensation be granted to reside elsewhere; and pie- resisting powar of which increases very rapidly in (wo- 
Tioos to matricuation he must state to what school he portion to the diminution of the partidea themssivesc 
proposes to belong, and pass an elemaatanr examina- that is to aay, that, supposing we have two very stnaU 
tion adapted to the studies of sneb school. Thedegrees particles, one beinit the l,0(i0th Mit of an inch in dia- 
are granted in three separate schools; viz.—-1. Irts. meter and the other the 10,000th part of an indi. 


are granted in three separate schools; viz.—1. Irts. meter and the other the 10,000th part of an indi, 
dsesios, and mathemaucs; fl. lhaolo^; 3. physied the power of the air to sustain the latter would bo a 
ammice, Ko matriculated eUident is required to keep hnndred times greater than It would be to keep up the 
more than four terms in order to proceed to the degree former, althou^ the diameter of the smaller partiele 
ofbadielotinany of the three schools; and a graduate has only been dimiaUhed to the tentii part of the 


tn any one of the three schools may, after an interval grei 
tlow years, if he keep his name on the register of dna 
the nni rbrnty, proceed to the second degreeinUiesame sns] 
athood. The matricDlation fee will be £2, and the fee tbal 
Cbr tnithm (each term) £3. Btadente resident in the ezoi 
eifltage, or jn any hall or bouse belonging to the nniver- loot 


bools may, after an interval greater one; so that it fallows that when particles of 
} his name on the register of dust are of extremely nunuU size, th^^ would bo held 
he second degree in Uie same suspended almost in a state of perfect rest, provided 
n fee will be £2, and the fee that Uie air iieidf were free flrom agitation from ad 


eoQsge, or in any hall or bouse belonging to the nniver- lections of this atmospheric dust are freqnmitiy formed, 
Mij, must further make in advance the following pay- foam causes that have not hitherto been explained; 
mmts£8 each term for rent, including funuture, and to such an extent that they assume the amcearance 
and £l.fls. each week for batlM, including service, of thick haze and hanks of clouds, from which the terms 
Jighting, AmI, anS all other domestic charges, ex- “dust haze "and "dust storm “arefoequently applied 
c^t sraching. A fee of lOt. la Hkewiee payable each to them. When in Tenerifl'e, one of the Canary Zales, 


tern to the nnivenity for keeping bis name on the for the purooee of making astronomical observations, 
regbter. The foe for the first degree in any one of the BrOfeisor Bmyth fonndtheseoloudsofdustto becoa- 
titree achods is £2; for the second, £4. Forty open sfontiy preeent in the atmosphere, often sdhOting Ute 
•eiholandti^sof £80 avear, each tenable for two years, transnossion of light to a great extent, so as to obmore 
f» tg he esiahlished, open to all persons, whether the rising and setting of the son, and to vmider the 
WMUbars of the university or not; bat no member of observation of the stars bydayqnite imposmble, ba¬ 
the tndveidty shall he entitled to compete who shaU sidesgathermgroandtheanmimtof the Teak ofTaaa- 
;Jliya bean a inemher longer than one month. There rilTe in hoiisontal strata, mid almost ooncealihg por-i 
am alim fo forty sohdarshm of £50ayeareaeh, tions of it from view. This atmospheiio bate, oeea- 
: ejpth .Ih) all students commencing their second year, sioned by particles of dust, has bsen noticed in South 
SM tenable for one year : but, on the student gradn- Africa ana on the Himalaya Mountains. Trofosior 
atiif in Anh school and becoming a student in some Smytli eonsiden the oooumince d the phenomenon to 
other, may beheM for asedondyear. ThesoholMBhips be general throughout foe world, aluiongb not so 
are to be distsdha^d between foe three schoohi in pro- palpable to observation ea in the diafrims alrea^ 
foejmmber ofstndentsifteachrespeothely, named; hut he oonfessee Ms bability to determlM 
that not more than one4hird in number and where the dust oame from, or whifoer it went, as Wil 
ihrMa shaQ be held at anyone time by foe as why it should ooUeOt together in snob quantitUa iA 
fofoi* ecb<Kd. 0 f;phytimiseienee. There are moontainous regions. Zt has been discoversd by l^sa- 
also oaHado.mdvato neboursbips, varying from £20 to fessor Hhrenbng, of Berlin, font foaparticlesoartied 
£10. Kb. aam, also tabable for two years, to he aven alxmt by foe wiw, whan submitted to ctuKudoal teSte. 
fo siifo isatooiuMi»to>ltot#dingirifoM foams^ oonsict o^ minute fragments of sli kinds Of abi«ru 
In the axngrinnttea fbr ^ Ottiverlnto sfoolarshtoB of substimoes, mixed with mould and toilima orgasdo 
£30ayMr, nnd wlm hfoeWde^ bodiea.—Bef. ibtyiM f^efopsNKn—ait* aud Sdenoes. 

Saure are miter pnvsdnwsMni^pn of from£2( to Huron laqutn, <Mva MFrjfsnki^ to Cfliem-, 0,|H,01, 
£l0 a yMr eaid^,#vto tOKtofr siiid^ 0 f foeology a^^ or 0,H.0l.H(;>. men oleflasft gas is anxad om 
Itotomort distingtdfoedlainaWtoeiiiftheaxmnination water with foiorioe to equal prowrtfons, oily mops 
tem BSOacbotorti^ Vnki Gal. of a heavy, sweetish, nomtSin Uqald ottodtoM and 
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ienistot 






•nlc m ib« vftter. TWt 

tpom the ciroi^tuiM m 4t* h^Tinf iMsee dkfsorarea ia wic ofaem the de*aloTOe&t ajF^MdsMtd&olte. 

Hidhu^ end itt bi^ i^peeMeae the iwnb to trom titew jdeu probable inwe tridb^^M^bed 
olefiant bm. It la • verf int^ttof to Md ttiB asistoig be&efinfayea and oilier dfii^ 

ohemista, haviiiy been ettoaelf^ emiuOTed^by Fata- betoM, mpnoied to be &eoiiniblT dtepo^ toirerda 
day aed fiegi^aalt in the ^noidwos of toe theoiy of Mvti^ XBeubffln of the hninanrabe. ^ewiddttodH ' 
aitoititotioni. ^, ^•»_;i‘^^«lMged to etoteni Bnn>pe*ireto broken 

Dotos IfnuA, mtP-St, in MetaL, an alloy of eopper throngh by the toadiitig and IJteratare Of^^toe toottoa. 
and atoo beaten into tbin;leaves reebiabliiw gold-let^, ^ toe atriHigelegenda endstorieawltiah bad foraiertr 
firon whlob tt ii reedfly diwtingtuahed by diaaolTing ia been eaaooi^d with dwarh were traasfened to toe 
<dl of eitrioi. deni and hia attendant splrita, md ia some oaeea to 

DmoH Bnaaefl, (S'** Bircriiesxint.) toe aaints. jNerertfadeta, among toe mrat pontdatiiM 

DvTt, dw'i-to (iuag.'B'or. from dm) , in literally some- of all the aationa la the west of Burope toere Jit a" 
tWng doe or otobg by one person to another; bence« strong bdlef in the existence of the diminattre beinto 
toat whiidi a personis bound by any natwal, num^or whom fihabsMrebaa so deBnpt^ portrayed in “Kil- 
legal obligation to pay, do, or mrform. In Pol. Bo., ivinmer Blght'a llream.’' In Great Britain there are 
Itieataxor impost levied by the eorerament for the etUl a large number Of persons who hare abehef in 
pnblic rermue. It is but reasonable that each indi- toe‘'fairies"of Bngland,the**browniea*'of Bcotlasd; 
ridoalwhbis member of a statesbonld contribute in and the “good j^pe" of Irdand. Araongtoemost 
someway to the support of that atate; and that, to remarkable dwmr{ii,jpnmeriT so cfiUed, of modern times 
some extent, in proportion to the benefits he derivce maybe mentioned Sir ueofikey Endton, immortalised 
from it. The apportioning toe expenses of a govern* In Sir Walter ScotPa “Peveril of the Peak." He 
meat among the difiTmnt classes of a community, in was only ei{diteen inches in hmght at the age of 
Such a way as not to afibct toe material prosperito of thirty. After that age he i^idly grew to the height 
toestato^r of individuals, is one of the most difficult of three feet nine incbto, and med at toe age of 
branches of the art of government. High duties give sizfy-three. His head and hands were ehormons, 
rise to smuggling, and diminish the consumption of but otherwise be was well primortioned. Another 
the article on which they are laid; while low duties eztraordinaiT dwarf was CouHt Joatoh Borowlaski. 
increase toe number of articles necessary to be taxed. At the age of twenty be was only two iSsetibnr inches 
and tons materially augment the expense of collection, in height, and at the age of toirty, three fMt tbreis i 
The following general rules are laid down by Adam incbcB. He was well jji^ortioned, and xnariied a 
Smith on tbuaabject1. That too subjects Of every woman of average size. He bad severtd obiidrai of; - 
atate ought to contribute towards toe support of tbe the ordinary size, and died at the extraordinaiy age, 
government as nearly as possible in proportion to their for a dwarf, of ninety-eight, 'in the oouniy Of Hnr- 
respcctive abilities; 2. that tbe tax which eachindi* ham, in the year 1887. Nicholas Perry, oomintody 
vidiial is bound to pay ought to be certain, and not knovm as was another singalar dwarf. Hm 

arbitrary; 3. that every tax ought to be levied at the parents andrclaUons were well-proportioned people: 
time, or in the manner, in which it is most likely to be be himself wiie a seven months* child, and-at his birto 
convenient for the contributor to par it; and 4, that weighed less than a pound, and was not eight inches in 
every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out, length. He died at toe age of twen^-three, not being 
and to keep out, of the pockets of the people as little more than three feet high. There is a Wax model of 
as possible over and above what it brings into toe him in toe Museum of toe Pacultd de Mddeeine at 
public treasury of the state. (SceTAXtxioir.) Paris. At fate death bis bones were found to be cbm- 

DwiRV, daaiti^ (Bax. dtperg, dKtorg), in general pletely ossified; and from tbe disappeewanoe of the 
kngnage, a term applied to those human beings cranial sutures, bis skull fully resembled that Of an 
who »e less in height than the average of their sp«. aged man. In toe present day, one Of toe most re- - 
ciea. In a more restricted sense toe word dwarf ig markable dwarfsis CbarlesBhtaUon.nsaally known ms 
applied to those easea in which there is a uniform General Tom Thumb. He was exhibited in this coun> 
arrest of growth. Among the ancients there was a try about twelve years ago. At tost tiine bis height 
general belief not only in the existence of dwarfs of was twento.five inches, and his weight twenty*nve 
great minuteness, but also in toe exiatence of nations pounds. It is a singnuw fact in relation to dwarft, 
composed exclnsive^ of them. In the works of Aria* that altboUgh the growth and physicsi development is 
totle there ia an account, which he declares he had arrested, in most cases the nervous system is IhUy 
firom trustworthy sources, of a race of diminutive men developed. 

and diminativc animals, living in the caves on toe Bxxinei, di'-i'nc (Sax. deayaai, to dye), in Manuf.-^ 
banks of the Bile. Their bidiits and customs, together Hyeingmaybedefinedpsthettctof tingingoreblouring ^ 
with their ^ographical positions, are also described absorimnt materials impregnating them with scin* 
by PHny, The accounts of theae pigmy people read tions of colouring matters. Colouring matters which 
very like Gulliver's accounts of the Lilliputians. Phi- effect this without the intervention of a third substance, 
leias, a poet, who was contempOTsrywitn Hippocrates, or mordant, are called tubtfaniitt ccAoun, while those 
if all accounts are to bo believed, was one of the which require such aid are nailedai^/ecfive. TheMabt 
smallest men that over lived. He was obliged to load way in which dye>atufik act npon fibrous materials bSs 
lumself with ballast in order that he might not be not yet been investigated as fiiUy as it deserves; the 
Mown away by the wind. Nfeephorus Oalistus wen- generaUyreeciivedoprnionistbattbeflbrebasana^ity 
tioni an Egyptian dwarf who “ did not exceed a par- for toe colouring matter in tbecase rff subatantive dyes, 
tridge in size" at toe age of twenty.flve. The most and for toe mordant, which in its tnm has an affinity 
remarkable case of aU, however, is that mentioned by for the colouring matter Of adjective dyes. Another 
Athenseus, of Aristatus^ a poet, who was so small that opinioa is, that toe fibres contain pores which absorb 
be was inrisftile to the naked eye. Among, toe leigendB the dye, forming eh insoluble lake in the case of moi 5 
of the Bcandinavians, toe dwarfs occupy a conspicuous damtra dyes. However this may be, it is «»tain that 
place. They are crafty, cunning edvee, skilled in different materials take ^isea in differentproportions, 
magic and in the working of metals. In Ethnology Thus silk and woo! take toe coal-tardvcs in tbe most 
they ere aupposed to have been originally a race of p^fect manoer, but cotton requires the interventioii 
oriental Lapps, who settisd in Sweden and Borwsy of a poweriul mineral or animal inordaut, The opeta- 
after the Finns, In the mythology of toe time they tions that take place in dveing are, mordanting, i^e- 
were looked npon as the connecting links between or- isg. dunging, dyeing, and clearing. The principal 
ganie and iwirganiQ nature. Giants were looked tipon nuH'dants used are alumina, extensively emplufdd w 
as toe embodiment of toe grander and more oonspic- woollens and silks hj the Ibrm of alnin and meain^ 
nous forces of nature (»ee Gixwts), while dwarih re- tartar, peroxide of iron, which is much ^used in^M 
presented too suborffinate, but still meomprehensiWe, form ofprotacetate for logwood and madder. Biw- 
natnml powers. From toe befief toatdwprjs werw more oxldedl tin and several otlmFmetalho c^ea are used 
Inelined to assist qrdiUBrysmortals than to further the for toe amao purpose; also albumen, ea^^, and^toor 
ends of the giants, they began to be looked upon as ahimsl auhstanoes in differeot ftnjJKv After tonfiSbrio 
beings well ffisposM towaids man: they were sup^sed has beeu mordlnted, it is generally tong up fa a ri^ 
to appear at strange mesnenta, jnstracting Mm ho w to thipngh which a current of ste^ tod air is paa»Ug; oy 








''Ww^'foniwdT''idf'kiity'tnM>t'o!''iii«^ 

aH utafanj Init been of igneous soak IffiUtg up a. nssuse fit ofkec se<^., A 

dyke loay come up throngk loty k&d of 
staw MO tOBBta^ jwwy IHte priBoitiri duty oxistiogsoek^ wkenket ignseiu or aqiilKnni. 'Wlltott'ioo 

.. m ttso 'uaueuilet. sSstt« 'iuatterof«b«\dy]nia:}iiadiertkaa.iil«.i^efs«Med'«i^« 

aaote, sod raleMf^ Kme, nxid sod tfisse iutru bm eut^ecded to woste^i^ 

oafpsto aodb< 'l^ao^on ca woseieohuitieHl; wbere* tion, the igneous wall-like mass mar befbs 
W tkai Of tlm be merely milea across o oountiy i and on the onm baa^i lidiere 

Wokaiiiaal, |)y the uuabsorbsd mordauk the rot^-matter of the djfire has tw««B(dtes,itaotMS8e 

oM »mata^ m • dsm state of dhrision. mayalso be traced by amow «aiS4dded fls«n«» sud 


jpii^OOMk ^^ijgpr^eTg vhEi^is «iir<^ by ma* imu of trup Id car 30 yards^Utk^, |ibtcb ntaola m 
34ngtbe tiurtaiea tbo tolaticm of ibo M^fiVtbe a stmigtift &bo from do ioal^-wovt for a dtf* 

oal^b^hgiimdihea, more osiesBt bribemitttreof the tuioe of idmut eereaty mllea, eutting'Ihroagb a& Ste 
SiiDrakitt oacd; It wo^ b»intpOMibtein« short epsoe rocks from the mnd-mesauree iato UM iesror oelitm, 
'^ mro sn ttceottn di&’ereht meUiods adtmted Ito isiieon8 mi|du% proved >y the Wdted at^ 

.{dfstyeiiia different colours ; bat e dsaosiptieai or tike of the rotdcs m its neii^bottitoodi 'SJai e<w rn ep* 


Q«iJ by logwood o ^ , 

Common silks are ^«d with logwood andikstie, tender and idkort, and also loses ite qui^ty fer lEniiii. 
iron being used es a mordant. The best silks hxe %«d log. As it cornea nearer it aasumes tne m^rsnoe of 
slaek o&/abiti# ground. Woollen goods are first dyed a half-burnt idoder, and apnroaohfasg s^ rteaKer it 
Uae with iadigo, and<afterwairds withsumac, iogwi^, becommoonTertediutoarealciuder. Imme^tely in 
JHid gMes eoppmvs or suiphate Of copper. Cotton ana- oontact whb the dyke it forms a black substance, re- 
linen gooda are dyed blaw in * vaty similar maimer, 'ccmbliag compressed soot. The scam of coal is cii- 
tffliroiaate Of potajm is ahm sometimes used with log- gimdiy mm six to eight feet thieh; but in apm-eeeh- 
wood; but praOtioaldyats saythat it possesros no great ingtbe dyke it gets thinner and thinner, beiW ulti- 
adrantagee oror blue or gremi copras. Bluea me iaately reduced to nine ittchea,—JE^. Jukes's dfoimal 
produced front iodifo. ei&>r in the form of snipHate tffOtologg. 

m to aqueous sohitum. Frussian blue, with a persalt l>TnxKica, ds-a&a'-ib (Or. damnsts, power), that 
f^iton or tin aa a mordant, gives a very splendid dark division of mathematics which treats of fores, ooiisi- 
btoa ; and, of late, sevoral blues of novel shadea-have dered ■« produeing motion in bodies. Force may be 
been produced from eoal-tar. Seds are obtained br deftuedM any cause which chances, or tends to chance. 

__ 1 _J.__-*_A_ _a mi-- __-S' gi.r^r 


frejicli csr rmiap beTries. By combiiungtibkeBe^ifibr* bnv& girm tpitcb time emd lAbour to the inv^tigAtiom 
smt cdhmrs, and by adapting the mordants, colonrs of of tilts branch of mathematics. Among these may bo 
arofy conccivahLe shade and hue are uasily obtained, mentioned Kewton, Htiygetis, Ituler, 'D'Alembert, 
Wben toe tohric has received the colour intohded, it Foinsot, aud others. The doctrine of dynamics is 
tt vistoedto a solution of sosp to which a littlealkali divided into several distinct heads. First, the names 
dwM been added, after which it is boiled in water with end deSnitiona of the varionstenns employed j siichas 
-wr witomt toe addition of solution of tin or other force, velocity, aocumuiating velocity, wovtegvclocity, 
brigbtoning substance. It is then said to be fast, which motion, accumuhvtiog motion, Ac, The second branch 
SDieana that it win not be washed oat. The chemistry ofdynamics trcatsor^tiiemoveatentofpointSiand isdi- 
«f ctymng baii of late years attvuoted the attontion of videdi&totWo classes of problems,—direct and inverse. 
'hW.greatest rohemists, and has teached euet^erfection Tn the first case toe path of a point is detormined Wbei 
that a loose, eoiour is abnost unknown, t^e matter the forces acting upon it are ^ven; and to the second 
haereoeived the mostmiimte iuvestigstion at the hands ease the force or forces acting npon a point are deter- 


omdllwd tM vyenig vy meir re»Garehe», biiit tern of pomu or a aobu body ig treated of. 

laito also dieeavered new facts leading to hew thecuies first laid down thcgeneral nietood for tTcating probleme 
af tAwi iic Al pMosophy. The last great discovery made in rigid dynamics, hlotione of rotation are treated 
in toiB'diroctiAn is uiat of the coal-tar dyes, a dis* of intheiouith branch of dynamics. The throe laws, 
wowwy toat will eventual/make tm the dye-produemg of motion npon which most m the problems in tiy nmn- 
,Bi^on «f fihrepe. ice depend are as iblloWa :-^Fiist, a body undm toe 

. Ptv-lfriliSito {Ace Coi>ookisa Maritmi.) action of no ekternid force will retmun at rest, or move 

Jitcaro 3DJto];4.aaaimr, ,(gc« Dacuiax’ctott, Dxnts, miitbrroly in a straight line. Second, when any nttm- 
*t|d'SStfi»st*eB,) her of farcee act upon a body in motion, eBCh produCea 

(!!to. dyb)^.^ embankment Of earth, itswhole effem in altering the mngnitwie and airoction 
amBtoinies xwretted wlai SMSonry, or secured with a of the body’s velocity, as if it acted singly oh toe 
plsiping 'frohiMlAtimewototo prevoni toowaterof the body at rest. Thfrd, when jarjwsure prodoocs laoUoa 
hecah rw su^ ijdver from merliowing toe low lands in a body, toe momentum gencrittod in a ontt Of time, 
toat haea be^ dwhed and brou^t into coltivation. snpposing toe preasuro constant. Or wdrich. would be 
The most nanarkaibla wmks of toia kihd are iuHol- generated supposing top messnro variable, is ^por- 
land, some of which havw been thrown up along the tional to toe pressure. (fiW CX3r«&a£ Fhhoxa,Foscx, 


Ismd, some of which havw been thrown up along the tional to toe ^ssure. (:fils CX3r«&a£ Fhhoxa,Foscx, 
banks of the BhtoeiiM Whit Mother parts of the coon- FxBCPssraw,FBOiiwCEn.KsJ} 
teyj for the prhfhSjtoto hf These DratASi«scB»ito Ji-i^.oeg.e-frr (Gfri dimmsfr. 

town are vtoy iii^^ base, ahd slope gradually |tow«r, and «efrtf«s,to iheasare). the name given to aU 
towards to* t<^, ihimg wbieh roa(^ and sometimes instruments that aim abstracted ibr tod ptopoM of 
sansls, am enmiilMcM^, tost smve to cai^ off toe meMuringtoe powertoSdhah fmesertod t^theaiiBU^ 
sisd«wfrQm toe maadM«,wbito is tiitod to toe lect or frame, anitnak, or mseMnety. Whstoer by a niiile 
fha canal Ity ptmsplM^' fbe iMih^h^ effort of strongto tw%a cirntmaeow seriM of effms 

'toE.-isitos'to-magto,' -^lba.lK^to'Ow.'totoeWti^tthws'^ emsreised dnrii^-aiiy ,j||iVea.tiiBe,i'. -1»-.-estimating the 
/swrosiaadtoeknvlai»toim^h«riiffe«ftoe^^^^ omomitof woto psnuimhd by 






















to: |b». -tae^. Xnt: .l^:-'itte.. '«4 ^<kI': JIm 

boTMpii]l| 

to tto'4i«ttOO tfewi liiTO poilbWBpa *l»o Mime 

Mkouai;^ war);: in oMMf mit if Im eontinuo to: 
perfocm t»aic%i!*D howin cftthw oMO, itit j 

nuuuteit t&Vt bo irQ) Iwm done donUe ^e qnentitf. j 
Wo tee, flq^ IkU tiie emoOnt of woeb done ins«t be; 
estimetedl>y tbe lome e^ed to eeeoini^iehit und the j 
epaoe of timefor appUeetion of tbe ferae ie; 

kept ikotker wwde, it will be meaeured by tko 
foree ejcected mnmpiUed I7 tke eptwm of time tiurongb 
wUck it oontinnefl to net. To meertabi this with aeeu> 
recr, ^Spamemeten tiee reqtdced. The sunpleet kinds 
of tbeso instminents are those itied to detiniiine the 
force which Kny stw or snimal can exert by nmi^e 
effort. They v*ry oonsiderabjy in fatm> ns the force 
heppens to be fi^plied to the meoiiioe by teuaion or 
pressnrei or fay stshing it with ton oienebed iiet to de- 
termiuQ toe weight of the blow thet n person can 
debrer. The juoouot of power exerted isindioated hy 
n needle moring along an horiaontel or ounnlar scale.; 
The besti perhaps, for eaeertaining toe strength of the 
haman bodyvto? that of an snunal, is the dynamometer 
indented by aegnier. Which eonsiste of an elliptic.spring 
of steelfitted wito a book at one end and handles and 
a sradnated index at the other, with appliauees to 
more the index needle to the proper exteiit when any 
force is applied to the machine. To test the strength 
of the body, the machine is fss tenedto thogroond by 
the book at too lower end, which is inserted m a socket 
imbedded in a strong beam. The person fhsting hie 
power than plants his feet flrmiy agmnst the beam, 
and, graeping the bandies at the otoer end,jpulU them 
with the otmost strength be can exert. This canses 
the aides of the spring to be bionght more closely to- 
Rfither than before, and the riwnlt of the force exerted 
to aeeomi^h this is registered on the index. The 
strength of the arms is tested by sqaeesing the sides of 
the spri^ together by pressing on them with both 
heads. To measure the power of animals, the niaohine 
is fastened to a stout post or tree, and toe animal is 
attaohed by a bar and traoesto the handles or a ring 
passed through them. It is, however, manifest that 
the value of a contintions foroe cannot be measared by* 
such maehinea as tliose, uuleas it were uniform. This, 
however, is far from being the ease, as the force ex. 
cried by animals, and marines as well, is contiQually i 
varying } bwb the work donednring a long space of time 
can be aeeiuatoly measured by machines contrived for i 
the purpose; among Which ICotin’s dynamometer seems. 
io deserve espeoial notiee. This oontrivanee measures 
the work done by .maehines. by the bending of a spring, 
whieli hi acted on by the motive power, and manage 
ao as to register toe inffuence that this exerto upon it^ 
by the action of pencils that describe lines on a strip 
of paper, from which the amount of work effected can 
easily be oaloulated. The constrnotimi, however, of 
this machine, and all of a similar nature, is too compti* 
eated to be thoroughly comprebeuded without a long 
and miauto desonptioil, Bceompaniod by ehihioiato 
diagrams. A.mpl« mfonmation on tfae subject mb bt> 
found in the JEMplhto: i^mlw^c.?n&rtaaaa Soieimto^^^ 
Itiohol’a Cyflkmmdto jjf'.’the jf^feUal Setemei ; : 

son's Otmi^ama ’of vetfui Arttj and toanot's Phyim, 
Bxenmxxx, iw-erhier^ (6r.ifas«atoria, from dhs} 
with difflcnlto« and. eutorea, into^in«)| is a disease 
characterised Iqr foe^Beat mnoous m bloody stools, 
attended wito |snpiii||juuaslu toe abdomen, stoeinine. 
and tcninmaa. u differs brom diarrheaa iutoat wh& 
in the latter too atoola are famal, in toia there is « 
reteotioa of the naturWi lioaes, or they are expelled | 
fhom time to time iu amaU bard separate lumps, termed 
scyiahe. Bysentoiy oons^ esseotiall; in inflamma* 
tioQ (hf toe muocHU meutoeshe of toe lanm intostiaes, 
end, to tlm aemn form far atoge rif ilto toseai^^^^k 

tond^ wUVf W^ .. Djrsent ^ ls to^peata of 



^renridbig it,. .XtHs^aowa primary, noww^eesieeeiWiem'" 
^imA'iWw^a’Syiimtomerio disease: 
to.exposim'fo wet. aed oeiia,to toowSe:'(!ffomiie^ 
some %>4», to toe agency of mshtrie, to .em#giiBh 
Genenstty^toe moat violent.foram of thm^ease oOMtSk. 
in warm riimates and in ritnations whore toe bo^ l* : 
eifoosed to extreme utemmtions of htot and eoldi and 
henoe toere is every; reason to bebeve that these mSfo: 
eneoe axe laegely oonoeraed in foi production. Ttfoi 
doubtfalt howevar, whether toe use of unwholesoitte 
food or mslarmns .pQieon would induce it as a primacy 
tosease ; and the genend opinion among medieal meta 
is toat it is not eontagious. Genecauy one of too 
earliest symptoms of dysentery' is an imeasineaa of toe 
abdomeui soon, omounring to pain of e griping dia> 
rseter, paTtioularly in toe immibesl r^On, atomdeff 
with an inriination to go to stool, em tempewarffy 
rriieued by evaonation. ds the dlseese beoomesd^ 
veloped, toe rriief to but transient ; toe derire to M 
to stool is more fregnent and importtmate ; the 
charge to soantr, and what is voided to either tdto< 
gether a jeUy'iihe mucus, or, more commendy, it u 
maoous and bloody (the bioe^y ffox of old astoorsii 
mixed with dims and membranous shreds and foa^ 
moots rcBembling flesh. The scanty eraoustotoS SinW 
prodnee dtotress rather than ease, and the ps^ent to 
toxinented by a soasation that there to still soaetoing 
to come away, toe expntoton of which would cure him, 
and to irresmtfoly impeUed to strain -rioIenriy tO'^ ' 
rid of the irritation. In an advanced state toe stoob 
become greenish or Mock, and vesy fmtid;; tod Ifladder 
frequently sympathtoes with the rectum, ahff hansea 
and vemititi|: Bomeliraes ensue. The patiriat puses 
sleepless or toeamy and disturbed nigiite, and m low> 
spintod and desponding. In fotsl oases toe puke 
becomes very small snd rapid, the featiwes sharpen, 
toe sarfaofl grows ooldi, and death at length sets to. 
The duration of this disease to very various. Iu Some- 
eases it may prove fotal in a few days, dr even 
hours; to others it may last for weeks or mOntol* 
Two stage! are rccogatoed of this dtoeaSe^r-toto 
inflammatory and that td nlceraridn. In the infiam* 


matory form, when the fever is high and toe pain 
intense, tdood,leiiUng' A>Dm the arm is genefsQy 
recommended, add f tod the local ahstraotion of toe 
Wedd by leeches or jeapping. Bover's powder is 
also given as a shdoriuo, and prednse sweating en> 
oooraged. Borgatives are to ho mnployed with great 
caution. If the colon be distendMl with feoukmt 
matter which it itounot diecltaxge,. then the mildesl 
purgstivea, stmh as castor oil, tooufa bo admintotetod, 
and caitoiouriy repeated uutil toe wbole of toe irritatixqi; 
matter is removed. If, on toe contrary, thereis no 
accumulation of feculent matter, the use of purgativea 
is to be avoided. After the inflammatory st^e hat 
been reduced by bloodletting, and toe imeumnlated 
fieoes ejected by purgatives, the great object to to 
soothe the irritated meiUbritne by opiates, and to 
strengtbeu tho lystem hr gestfo tomes and a light 
nourishing dirii. If tha dtoehse to not cut short by tois 
method, but hat readlted toe aimond stage and become 
^irimouic* i^e most effectual remedieB r^ipeax to be lax- 
Arives and (gjiatea given altoznari^, and Combiaed with 
imch mediciuto M piumOte perSpiratioa. The abdomen 
ahonld be swatoeo in fouinei, and much beueflt may 
be ofatafoed flrom lWeiniflpyment of clysters, if there 
be uot too mnto htotomnua to admit of the intrpdBotiou 
of toe pfoe. The food ahoold be farinaceous and 
;rimplc, and great care must be taken during oMva» 
loammce to prevent a retuto to improper diet; and any 
: exposure to Watsou’s iscterr* on te*. 

|.Jbtori^uad Belies ’ -■■■ 

Bxsemrauu dtowuwtos.^ (ar. 


''bad, and 'msfris, X "eo,ncioot or digest),; in. Tatool.., to-u... 

Aiitbdut a^siaini. Xtto by means of dmetoto* 
: # i s.e Aha fond :wipeb .to taken into toe idpumto to oem. 
:'uaJ!tod!foto:uul*itivo matter for ' 

tout to ooarim^ ^og on to tooaystem ;hM we,^ -: 


.ff|»''eon^e»toduertos«(; 
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os bx mbiiib dtgwUoa^ i* «uirl«d bb n&den 
inai^Umv ef tike ZDott itrerid^St >t^ tiie ilia to 
whiA bnatoii &««h is IftorBiUnK 


ID 


close »p|ilicaiion to business, 
or exposure to s cold or mbint aiilbs{ltoni; IP tbs 
treatment of djspensis it is to bo boi^eiti niad^atb 
is not BO mneb medicines tbst will semore t£e inbsont 
discomfort fbat are reqnired, as a discontiananea ol: 
tlioae habits which have generated the ditooialbrt* 
Bence one great and indispensable piineiple in the 
treatment of dyspepsia is thatpf restneimg the quiwk 
titj of food taken at any one time. The amount of 
food introdnoed into the stomach should be kept 
within the limits of its capacities and powers. Another 
very important principle is, that the stomach ahonld 
have time to perform one task before another is im> 
posed npon it. Mr. Abernethy always advised his 
patients to interpose at least six hours between one 
meal and another. From three to Ave hours ought to 
be ^owed for the digestion of a meal, and one bonr 
more for the stomach to rest in. As different aiticles 
of food are soluble in the stomach with various degrees 
of readiness, it is of importance to select those articles 
that are soluble with least diilloulty, as well as to avoid 
mixing together in the stomach various anbstancea 
which are of different degrees of solubility; hence it is 
salutary to dine off one disli. Animal food is much 
easier of digestion in the haman stomach than veM" 
table, and a much less quantity of it is needed for 
natrimeot, while it is not so likely to generate acidity. 
This, with a moderate portion of thoroughly-cooked 
vegetables, is, perhaps, the diet best suited fur a feeble 
stomach. As regards the nse of spirituous or fer¬ 
mented hqnors, in the opinion of Dr. Watson—^though 
some allowance must, no doubt, be made for custom— 
most dyspeptic persons would bo better without any 
of these drinks. Finally, change of air, change of 
scene, change of society, usually exert a very benc- 
floial effhet in this disorder. ^'Oet the patient to 
travel in eearcb of health, and the chances are in 
favour of his finding it,"—Kef, Zteiurt* m the Friacf- 


malady of clvillaed life. tsfs DrI Wataon" 

more often oousnlted abont the msoraew that belong 
to eid^ (iad drinking toanv pei^iMt, hbbnt any others j 
and IkubWof aomedidalto^o ootKmrni^wiuch there 
if a&oat,1>olih within and b^oUd ^ profesaion, so 
Innoh ignorant dognmtignnaadqmmkeryHeihrring to 
that artidetot an sieeonntof the various operation that 
are nwrrlito on in digestion, and, a denmgement ofi 
sumt bf which Wouhl produce indifMtion, we shall here 
cbleiDy confine our attention to that which is the most 
freguent cause of this disorder,—a fanlty performance 
of iite ihnetioaa of the stomach. It is here, as is well 
known, that the principal changa is effected in the 
iood- Whenever food is taken into the stomaoh, there 
to in toe natnrai state a secretion of ^iric jnice, 
which acta chemically upon it, and by which it is dis- 
adtved pi converted into chyme. While this process is 
gefing On, it is facilitated by a sOrt of churning or 
revolving movement of the stomach, and at length it 
paases by degrees through the pylorie extremity of the 
Btomacb into the intestines, DysqiepBia, therefore, 
may be bcoasioaed by a deficient supply of gastric 
toioe, BO that the food is not properly tussolved, or 
tkom a too torpid or too irritable condition of the 
mosenlar fliwes ef the stomach, in eonseqtienoo of 
which the chyme is detaiued too long, or ejected too 
soon. A weak dyspeptic stomach acta very slowly, or 
not at all, on many kinds of food. They undergo 
•pontaneous changes, promoted by the mere warmth 
and moieturo of the stomach ; gases are extricated, 
acids are formed, and, perhaps, the half-digested mass 
is at length expelled by vomiting, or it passes nndis- 
solved into the dnodenum, and heoomee a source of 
irritation and disturbance during the whole of its 
passage through the intestines. One of toe most fr©-, 

qnent signs of indigestion is a loss of appetite, no iploaadiVaritceq/’l’ikysic, by Dr. Thomas Watson, 
desire for food, or, perhaps, even an absolute repug- i Drspifma, disp-ae’-d (Gr, da*, with difficulty, and 
nance and disgust at the very thoughtof eating. Some-jwneo, I breathe), iu Path., is au embarrassed or la- 
times the appetite is capricious and iincertaiu, or may oorious breathing. It is owing to a disturbance of 
even be morbidly craving and ravenous. SomotimM | tbe natural and healthy relation that ought to subsist 
surasea comes on immediately after the food it swal-1 between the quantities of blood and air in the lungs, 
towed; and sometimes w ithout any nausea, hut after; W ben the quantity of atmospheric air that readies tba 
the lapse of some time, the food is ejected by vomiting, i tengs is by any means dinuuisbed, or when there is 
Tbefe is, also, usually an obscure feeling of uneasiness, | more venous blood sent to tbelungsthan can bearteria'- 
iftilness, distension, and weight in the region of the > ised under the ordinary modes of inapiiation, then in- 
■atomaoh, occasionally amounting to pain, or even se. | stinciive efforts arc made to increase the quantity of 
were pain, with flatulence and eructation. Borne per- j air by increasing the number of acts of inmiration, 
tmto anffer pain when the stomach is empty, others: Bencedyspncea may arise from anumlierorcauses; 
immediately tdter taking food, or the pain may not las croup or laryngitis, dimiuishtng the only inlet for 
beipn tov two or ttoree hours after a meal, and then | the air ; pressure U'Mm the lung, dr any other means 
emtiaue for some hours. Sometimes the pain comes by which its sixe is dimiiiisbed, or it is rendered less 
onataSceiiaittintervalsintbemost violeutparoxysnis, I ipongy; or by increased action of the heart. The 
accompaniedbyaseusationofdiBtenaion,muchanxiety, Liiysiciauhas thus to decide, in such a case, whether 
and extreme redlessness. Costiveness is a very Cre- the heart or the lungs be at fault, or both, or nsitoer, 
quent concomitant of dyspepsia, bnt sometimes it is j aod to prescribe accordingly, 
attended withdiarrheea.'Among toe innumerable dis- 
ordefa in more distant parts tost are produced by 
dyapepriaeire palpitations of the heart, irregularities of 
the pnlae, sstmua, pain in the head, with the loss of 
ttignitol energy, and smne confusion of thonght. One of 
tod woiatof toe occasiodaloonoomitanta of dyspasia is 
1 toid ittoe of intod which is known as hypocnondriasis. 

-Tto^ to tengnor, Ustlessness, or want of resolution, with 
. an apl^hension of some great evil in the future. Such 
peptona am particularly attentive to the state of their 
own limtiifa, and, from any nnusiial feeling, perhaps of 
todlidighfeal kind, they apprehend great danger, or 
even, death imdlf. Of the causes thatiadneedyspepsia, 
age indrfe<tltm> noxiona or irritating substances taken 
into toe atostom-aa food or driiffc,—such as tainted 

inaat, deegx^ 

tara, alc^lift liquon; &C- t and even wholesome food 
taken too firedttomlp; bf in too hwge a quantity, eipe- 
dally when its natnre is very nu&itidua or in a very 
eoaoenteatod torm, nr rendered too sftmnlatmg by 
being bightv leatoned. The abnde Of fermented and 
•piritoona liquors to one <^ tdkd n>Mt fteqnent mmses of 
dysnepato; and the imhlBntotom of largeqoantifteeof 
ftai^. pwrlioulariy during Aieato* to jjqjuriouii. 

Aiaoag the mme remote eansto of dyoffipna, or those 
wlpefa -B^isettohe stomaoh thtoa^ otoer oreuts, are : 
waiit of axendse er of pure htos Inteniio itoays or too^ 

■ : m ' ’ 


E. 

Cl to the fifth letter and second vowel of the English 
^ language, and it has a greater variety of sounds 
in English than in any other tongne. It is formed by 
a narrower opening of the glottis than the letter «, but 
the otlier parts of the month are nsed in nearly the 
tame manner. It has a long and ashort sonndin most 
languages, and among the Greeks there were diff'erent 
letters forexpressipgthelongand sborte (tbeepriton,-^ 
(, and the eta,~-e). Fbaa a long sound in here, me, and 
to short in met, men. It has abo the sound of a open 
or long, as in there, prey. It to very obscure in keoeewi 
ores, Soutuieu, As a final letter it to jmosndly silent, 
but serves to lengthen the sound or the preceding 
vowel, or, at least, to indicate that the precemng vowd 
to long. After c and g the final « servm to: indhmte 
tbattheeis to be pronounced like « and the p like/- 
In French, e to prononneed in three diffbrsnt waya,<f— 
theko)i«ert, ^/ersid,aDd eckuri. InOennan to to tonjl, 
like the English a x& fede, hi rtdent pexeMgn: 
like e in met, in rieU, renaes; and vc^ short, orslmost 
silent, in heffen, habeu. Among toe ancients, E, as a 
humersl, represented 6 and also fiSff. In the esMudar 
S to toe fifth of tlm donttotoal lstt(Hcs} «sd 
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of tbo VMiiir liiiKtidiiil^ Btel^t f^o«a to* b.iiBe,at least 
M far «s tbb «ira Of thb oero, bero&d whieh it is d»- 
obrrsd t tbs lip is strongly booked and acute, but is 
dMtituts of tbs strong tmtb characteristic of the true 
fslconst Mct tbe iatcStri margins are more or less fes¬ 
tooned, 57be wiafi are long and usually pointed, with 
t^tbirdtfoutthiand ilftb Qotlli longest; sad tbetail 
is tong, brbad, and rounded. The tarsi are rather long, 
but raiy: greatly in ^rir olotbing, being sometimes 
oorered iiith soeles of various forms, and sometimes 
eompletely elothed. with feathera. The toes are long 
and poiterfol, the inner one beiim usually stronger 
than fbe outer : they are all armed with tong, strong, 
and greatly acute claws. The finest of the Britiw 
speeies, and perbigM the finesf^f tbs group, is the 
well-known golden eagle (jlnuila eirjfiaSioi), It is a 
solitary bird, building its nest on ledges of rock in the 
wildest psat of the country, and farfrom the habitations 
of man. It is very common in Sweden, in Bcotlaud, 
in the ^rol,, Franconia, and Soabia; more rare in 
Italy and Switzerland; rutlier common in France, in 
the mountains of Auvergne, and in the Fyrenecs; rare! 
inHoUand; and less coiumou in the Oriental countries, j 
Thegeneral oolourof the plnmageis deep brown, iniied * 
With tawny on the head and neck, the feathers on the 
back being finely shaded with a darker hue. Th; wings, 
when closed, reach to the end of the tail; the quill- 
feathers are chocolaie-colonred, with white shafts; the 
tail brown; feet yellow. It measures in length about 
three feet, with au espsnsion of wing of at least seven 
feet, and wnighs about fourteen.pounds. Its strength 
is prodigious. It has been seen to carry up to its lofty 
nest lambs of several weeks old, and even young fawns. 
It, however, now and then comes to harm throngh 
ereaturea very much smaller than those mentioned. 
Bishop Stanley relates that a gamekeeper out on the 


and, after :|utteriDgirregularly for a short time, spired 
upwards in a strai^t line to a vast height, and then, 
ceasing to flap its wings, fell headlong to the ground. 
Struck with so unaconuntable an occurrence, the 
keeper made what haste ho could to the spot, and there 
found thfigagle quite dead, with a wounded stoat by 
its aide. It appeared tliat the etmle bad aeized the 
BtMt in its search for prey, and the latter had eon- 
trived, while in the air, to open a vein or artery in the 
ease's body, and to keep firm hold of the wonnd it 
had infliot^ Another ease is recorded where the 
esgle fell Suddenly and unaccountably ftom a great 
beigbt, and, on being approached, a weasel peered 
ontftom under the groat bird’s wing, and eouttfod off. 
The ring-tailed eagle is the one and two-year-old young 
of the golden e^le. Besides the golden eagle, there 
b another British species of this family, which feeds 
oafish, and, for this resson, is always met in the neigh- 
bourhood of water, Thie ls the white-tailed ses-sagte 
(S^iaSiia aUdeilla). It b rather larger than ^e 
golden eagle, but exhibits a smaller extant of wing. 
Pespita this bird’s Iscrge rise and strength, it rar^ 
ventnrSa to attack aUy animal larger than a hare: 
indeed, it SMma to prefer its prey ready killed, and 
anbsbts for the greater part on stranded fish and the 
carrion oaroaaes of such animals as it may find. This 
bird bnildt t^n ledfras of rocks that overhang the sea : 
the nast b composra of arioka, aeaweed, and aimilar 
eoaraa material. The Amerioan or white-headed sea- 
M^ {XUIiattti» Uue«e»pkalu*) ia foond in every part 
of IhnUBitsd States of America, prefinriog the low 


lands nMc thsr sea-shbre to moantsiaons dbuieta. It 
b this bird thsit America takes as its symbol, Itb 
abofit tha itia eff the golden eagle, but of alightnr 
ectonr, ud tbs legs are ngly fSathered a Uttts wsy 
bcknrbba knees. The bill b large, aoutely hook^ 
nnd ttf A bkiiih ^Qohiuri A fow of atrong brbfib 
feaiben hann fiom its h>n«p mai^hisi, imd 
Aids b bbir 4ts Aonishmal ^immc of Baacdad eagb, 
71? ■ 


near the osprey, ThU bird, sailing genriy over 
the water, watches till a fish appears in sight, and: 
then, to use Wilson's words, “like a perpendicular 
torrent, It plunges into the sea with aloud, nnhing 
sound and with the certainty of a rifle. At thb mo¬ 
ment, the eager looks of the eagle are sA ardour, and , 
levelling his neck fin'flight, he sees the flah-liawk once 
more emerging, struggliug with its prey, and mounting 
in the air with screams of exaltation. These ere a 
signal for our hero, who, launching into the air, 
inatantly gives chase; soon grina on the flab-hawk; 
each exerts his Utmost to mount above the other. 
The unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, and b 
just on the point of reactdng his oppotunt, sriien. With 
a sudden scream, the latter drol» hie flsh ; the eagle, 
poising fatmsolf for a moment, aa if to take more oeri 
tain aim, descends like a whinwind, snatebea it in bb 
grasp before it reaches the water, and bears it silentiy 
away to the woods." Berides those eaumer^d, there 
are the crowned eagle (Acatfa^eoroHatn) found in 
Africa; the superb eagle {^mleo mpirbut) ot Oniaen; 
the oheela eagle (jPalao C^eela) of India; the royal 
eagle (Aguilit tmperiali*) ofSouth Amerioa; the royal 
eagle lAguita regalit) of Aftica; the vultuxine ea^ 
{Aquiia vulturina) dt OnSnxit,, 

Baou, in Her., the emblem of domimon,« wsB 
as of con^e and magnanimity. It is generafly beorae 
with extended wings and legs, or “ dbplByed,''.as it b 
technically termed. The ei^le b assume by Bnasi^ 
Frusriik Anetria, Folaad, and America, aa thrir 
national emblem, as the lion b the emUsm of Great 
BriUun. The eagle of Austria b represented with 
two beads. It was nsed by the Boma^ Feraiana, 
and Bgyplians as a symbol or badge of empire, 

BaotB, in Mil.—The standards of the l^Qna of the 
Bomans were generally surmounted by the figure: <oi 
an eagle perched on a small cross-bar at the top of 
the staff of the banner, with its wings rabed. It Was 
about the size of a pigeon or sparrow-hawk, and 
sometimes carried thuoderbolts in its claws, Thb 
custom bas been adopted in the French army, and all 
the French military flags are aurmonnted with a snudl 
eagle made of the new metal alnminitun, and gilt. 

Baoxs, a gold coin of the volueof ten (kfiSm, cur¬ 
rent in the Btates of Bozih Amerioa. (Bee BotiiAx.) 

BaoIiB, Onnaa on •nan Bnacx, an order of knighb 
in Frojiria, founded by the elector of Brandenburg on 
the day of hii coronation as king of Prussia, Jan. 17, 
1701. In addition to the princes of the n^al &m{ly, 
the number of the knighte was imirinaBy thmy, hut it b 
now unlimited. A chapter b hsld twice in cha year, 
and the candidates for nonunaiion mnst be thirty yws 
of age, and able to prove their noble descent ttHough 
four generations by both parents. The BlaiA: Baglels 
the highest order of knighthood in Frnsria, and, with 
the exception of forrign princes. and km^ts of the 
order of St, John, no member of It b allowed to wear 
any other order aloDg with it, It b gesen^ srorn by 
those who are in attendance upon the king; conse¬ 
quently, no one who holdn b b permitted to teavri 
more tnan twenty German mfles mom the court wi^ 
out giving due notice, Knights of Blackifogls are 

abo knigMs of the Red The inrignb belonging 

to the order of the Blank ooMbt of «»octagonri 

cross of blue enamel, witii a olarir eagle between each 
Of the arms of the crow. The oroes to suspended 
across the left ahOuld«f by a broad prangeooSou^ 
ribbon. On toe left breast an ombroiderod silver k» 
is worn. In ^ omitee of the star b displayed a blaeic 
flying eagle, benrtog n tonnderbolt to one o»w »n* 
wreato to toe other. The legwid round toe 
earisIs *'Binim quiqne." Rvmy new member or ^ 
0 ^^ pays flfly ducats tewsrds toevmmp^ «w w 
orphkn asylum at KSnigstog; after stotab be reoswse 
toe robes arid insignia of the order. . . .. . 

Rksito, OnoriRhr sun Rani na^brito.-of to 

Frdi^ IbnndeS by toe margraf'. QeUg lgs 
(flutoSA^ to i?»i, as a reo»*an&ari<m ofllto^ 
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to af M wWft^ iaatiBatod I 9 th« Juameytof!:^ :pti(K» sNitoMTOxlqttbeBortMihiwiti^ toJa iwweriadJ^-* 
toimMit Md Bwirsatii earijr to tbfr oeai^rarF,..- XM^et- ototo of «mtiU wov«ble boaM, Kwoli 04nB«e<t ttUrSMW’ 
xtolMliSiM U- ntoe4 t)M aitoKiin t«wm>toa|i«Ri wiUi tito tolij^ltoilu m 4 atreA to atmti^ 

^ tha Tibr>t>on» oommoBkatett to 

Tu»\'4tobtoMon ooaiiWtod .iottoa tto»‘«aTilor:o£'ti«tjinptotoii'to^^to^ 

.tWroHMuited'b^ *n^«it oraiiisijiiWto't^O'BiroptoftlKH^ 'ia#.o«»ily 
«aeto.iii'ttoiio9n>o& 

adattetoBil itotiM brineto^ntoctto it. l£bft.aooOBd>'#}tiob« :Mto ::btoweoo^^^ to ^ ttowoMe^ 

tbeae (tom* WMi to wbdtoidedtoto two, 01 ^ «M ’ ‘ 

^Of.friii«b..W(»«-tib# onwtk' ' 

Saaito-ItowJc (Men^kmui^ .<» SfimSm),--tk-\gt»-^;] 
of 4^tisotodto of w IBogto ^ eonmtto)|, 0 F 1 

iqpeoiM of oMnnKFotivcl; Mmu BtoO> and obamcfteriead 
b/ tocsrt wtom Itoijg (Under lege rtarsi), end oene- tos entity of {torn #e .bottlitot cf ton 

panto^<toSto>toM They arejsntitiM^’ noditowoMMi^ It to ffireoted ttor dUtod^tomnit 

tram diwdtoe. ehtofly of Sooth America but atoeot toe naditocr tonal, ito ezterBal aaifaoebatoff toMMan, 
AMcatoia toa W^M i.-.-*-- «. ..— 






.ite, totentaltonter-/: Xt to eojntxxed .of :toaito:to 9 (l|to^' 


^«i«*Olin> (ito<io>.n i^n.oftoaOwlfam.,l<nuid to a« esttomi, middto, nud iotarnaL 3in oetownoK 
«lto<wtr^ I^to of>Aii^^ (iSSeie Qwx.) already atated. ia jtort of toe ivtegwneto liiitoc to* 

Baaxstoiram^ to Mto.; nrani^f of arAQaoeoBt ireii nteatoa. 3%e widdle to^yarto dbrow, b«i]ig£t]R)Ud<of 
«ra. tottog • eMnentrio atnuture ana oeeaHooaUyt&brone and elMtto t^iua, tod da^'totlW'geM 


to deebnq^Kiaed as to ooststo a loose keraed tost toe nieatoa. 8di»eoflltoflbrmradi.^fiton i^ 
ntttos Vito abaken. I’he aBeieittaiinagiiiedtoat tois^ eeiitre to tto elroadifemieei otoef^ato anangAdin 
Btoae tow ton of toe eagle, toe totemal nodule toe fom of a drase tonular tons ttottoto tM toatoia 
Wng toe embryo eaglet, (diet slsolitooss.l of toe membrane. Ibe interntotoltottointotol^lton^ 


Wng toe embryo eaglet, (diet alsolitooss.l oftbe membrane. Ibeitoerntotoltortointotol^ltong^ 

£ijt» a«r (dt«g.-8na.}, in Anat. and FbysioL, to toe part of toe moeoos liaiI^g of toe tgtoptotto,^^^^ 
oigaa of hearing, and ounsistj cd' three parta,^—toe BustackiaB tabe to the chun^ torosgh'wltiitoMr ill- 
external ear, toe nddi^ ear cnr tympanum, and the eonTc^ed from toe pharynx to toe tympaanm. It in 
inteenal ear, or Jabyrinto. -‘Xhe exteroal ear coasMto aboat an iacdl and a half in toneto, and la direOtod 


inteenal ear, or Jabyrinto. -‘Xfaa extcroal ear consMto aboat an iacdl and a half in lengto, and la direOtod 
of to , expanded icimtoet-ahaped eartilaginoui atrao- downwards sad inwards to the pbietynx, Xiifce tito 
tore, ealLsd toe pinna or anride, whieh oolleota toe meetns aaditorins, it is partly oaaeous aad partly tor* 
sounds, and a tuM which eOBreyB these soonds to toe tilaginouslatextare. The small bourn orostielsiof toe> 
intomai ear^ The papna -or auncde coaBistsof an nn- tympauam are three in Bomber,— the mailena, iaonk 
eren^piieee of weiiow cai^sge, eonered with iotogO' and stapes. The malieus—so nmued from Hs ftoded 


eren pteoe yeiiow ca(tihige< riatored wito lotogO' ana stapes. Xhe msueus—so namea irom ns tamnea 
manlvaad/fisad to^ matoiitcH toemfotna aoditorkts rosemliiaDoe to a hammer—conaists of a hea^neto, 
extetons. Itda of too'i^d tom, with toe msi^iiiidded himdle, and two processes, a king and a abort. Tfao 
and the ttogac tod^aoed u|nwniB. Tho repnd riia» inons—so called from its resemblapootoaa anrflt bat 


hke lnaI^a;ia^toll«a.lto ie^,. too. depression ieiime* wh^^ rather be paid to resemblo a bimnped 

diately wnhUfStowhihoiilff |lto groove: or fossa at toe tooth, with one of toe roots longa than tocotoer, sad 
helix. IVtthtotbo lhtt«cls.mlargA etoeid called tbs bent to one side—oonsists of a body and two protttosM. 

• -a .at-_____a. - S« jWU_ -s-_- 2 - ——tl-J At—_ dJ_ - 1 — ———Ul-.— d- 


Antihelz. wliiek> pMwt? ttb t&A Bfipfio:* P&rt » veiS- Tbe fiUpes » to &om its olato retembi« 2 oe to 
marked dnHtoMitfflS|a<ito* fossa ^ to^ 3» toe a stirmp, and eonsists of a head, nook, two branohas, 

centre of top piswifsadeep hollow, named ihoooinoha, and a base. Thaee email bones are connected together 
wluoh condnm to the opening of the mestos aodi* and with the tymputnm by ligaments and moved I 7 
te^as.. In front of toat h<dlow is a projection of a emsU muscles. The handla to toe mallena:is attoitoed 
trkmgnlar tospe, eaSed ihetrsgas .; and on the oppo.- nxternahy to the meisbrana tympapi. The bead of ton 
ai'to mde of the hollow, rather below the level of toe rmsilaas articuiatMi with the body of the incns. The 
tragus, is another: prejeotiaB,—the antitragus. Infs- shortor ptoaem of theinennis reemred into' an apcr« 
rinny toe:.;pinna iatoRniaatedl9aaoft pmidialoas parlv tore of what are termed the mastoid ceUs i toe loae 

meatus aadi- process emrving downwards and ending in a rout 


ripriy tne:.;pinna IS toRnaaatoa a 
called fha. litople, The auditory canaL meatus aadi- process emrving downwards and ending in a ronndeS 
toiiOT extormu^ or the tobe by which sound is. eon- convex poiat, vtoeeeit artiontates wito thehead of 
weyed froM:t}to:piona to tonintmsial earortwnipanumi stspes. Tliis lasthaa an-horixontal potitUmi (nto too 
is (tomat aa.hmk and n onarter in frogth, and is formed cram or brantoca dinected forwarda and baokwards, 
rantly fcy lMiienad psrpy by cartilags and membrane, and its base is ilxed oeer toe fenestoa otbMb of tlm 
Its diraedoh toobliqne^ forwards, and inwards, and ia intemal wall of toe tympannm. This is a antifocm 


Bomowbdt hiNit downws^a tosmrds the middle, so that^ 
it Mralimr ld|^b(tr there than at either extremity. Xn 
sba^ ii to from before, baekwtoda, 

amf it fr XMKWilmit ni the bent part. The oartilagiuons 
tKHllon hi dbpaihntf an inob tn lengto, wad is formed 
By toe eartiiiMpt of toe oOnoba and tragus being pro. 
,jeetod Inmkrda to toe oimamference of the auditory 
paaaaga, to which it is Snnly attached. At the upper 
and bach part of the tobe toe eartQage is dedmnt, and 
itoplato is napf i l io d lyfibroBa membrane. The osseous 
portion la toont thtM-quarters of an foeh in length, 
and hi nammor toad the oaxtili^notts part. Its outer 
eshcomity is dilated wrii roa|di ia the meeter partof its 
OiteansfrMtiQa, for too attsSuaent of tbeoi^lage of 
tooi^niw,. ^wiaamr end frlaMdilated than the enter, 


leading from tfis 


into the wostibhla. 











































































tw tnMimeraiMWS 

iiMioMd tb« 

"'iiilMttd from Mitiaf aiciB^. 
mooitSiwd to tite iMtilnd* 
dH the i^end frina of the 
_ frony forta, «od la eomjMMed of eeloMd 
ifMi Mtlur • e(m^]«X.vfoRB, oontaiainx a Said 
Xiwt of the atembranoat 
neeMaiMd fri the Teotibrie eonnsts of two 
{iar%Ui tboaKh eloaelr eonneeted 

WphiMrito Iw' i^ttiaet. «•«■, the. laf^r of the 
' « iGMmmoa eimiH, brang titaated at 

ea& ii^>er pwrt of the ves^bnle; the 
h mnaUerand roimdeT, and fr cita> 

' liiedih;tfrO;)ntniva&dloi«’»axt<>f the reetibule. Small 
-^lawdiawil -miieiwe or otoliths, oonehting of minate 
Wpriad and -doninatsd grains of oarbcutate of Hme, are 
. aiwafaiifttheJimer of the wsdi of the ntriole and 
:y.4i|Midek SbB «uditor]rnerre, trbi(di is distributed over 
-pitiU ' ot the iabfnatb. mtem bj^ the 
5aMiimt>*e smditoriiia tetemns, and dirides into two 
' 'IIMntltiae} wig,, an antsiidr for the ooeiiiea sod a »os- 
frtrioc fr«..tba membraiioas labyThith. llto ooehleat 
iMMneh'ditTOes'it the base of the modioliis orttxts into, 
tMuaetoos ttrigs timt enter the ajwrtureii in that bodj’, 
tirbaiuMt tiiev are direeted oatwards. The veelibolar 
, dlwea imto three which |>rooeed to 

lafa^Tfaith, and in^fr tbemselres on 
’ dMtn^a hf the shM, some of the Vile dkmente ]passii>g 
'dhiei^lhi^ otolith, others outside of it. Ihs sense of 
etiwtlw Bp^mg, ootjr S tefineiaen t of the 
’aanae m tosoh. •xhehnproiHtes witi> whiefa it is etm- 
wwtHMitt arise wheify fr'uia peet^r andoisstions of the 
mnrtiidas of ardimiT; matter, vnpu^^d in obedienoe 
to iht oedinafj lawa thi^fta the mwtun in wfaicb the 
■I"., ,'ihtSda^nli'iiasaj astd; ita pmgiiw more or leas immediately 
The trumpet-liko pinha or 
" d'of the eiddisiai ear aorTes to ooUect the sound, 
;ja then oooweyed, by means Of ti>e meatus aadi* 
to the 'mambnum tymimni. This la 
juto rihratiem, whiob t) eoimnniuoated to tbs 
;aad is narried % the inims and Stapes to the 
te of the fsnastra omiis. From this last tiie 
■';iii>di^y|a--eonnwmieaitad toithe wioas porta of the 
' .up by the Ans.dlaments 

':Y^j|H^|bithniSihnp.'SMrt^ the brain. 'The 

.llliia vpflhh nnidl etleareoits maisea in the aaes is. .to: 

rmdttiationa, and to oommn* 
ho the nema stronger iaapuhles than the lymph 
petrt. The ranm of heaarior, hhe that 
Tssyswah indinnnnt iodtridniaili (iSiw 




rnry 

'ah. round. .<Itlaa)sn^'ibhnd«aar 
I'water,'. .VatiHd.hi'the:.lMtiii4M 

Baabjo t p i ms^ .m inataataaigl: ani l 'fa, 

oases of partial deafrwsB ;atili|h~;)nattf'|raM 
rmembnuiia^of the drt»i.'o£.tihi. ahp^'iNiiih'iffl^te ' < 

'ei^bi% in Ihp^anditwy ' 

'It is made of :a»etal,-Mfflm . thr.ii(iiiMi|ieialj^^ :. 

sidersd the 'heat, 'aiid''it % 'lamfl ht Ihniiti^yM'' 
being '.smsU "'ehoegb 'to. atriiar.tto.'.awi 
Mbsfai^d, and i eap nad ii^i p i tt h | tai a >l||telil^^ 

: of a :trampets^nen:'a'!dhHtmsit»hahpt^.;,|Etp|iwjW 

in order'to coUeet the~taiya '.pf 

.to oOBTatge by .rdtoioB'' dtt''tiiO;"hhiipfairt^ 

dramof the 'eM,>'hirs.ray8'':^ .'hi|^ooi||tlip1|fe^^ .' 

by maanS ^ a ^^le>iU. ^ Th«v-0PWidht'k 

sound'carasesitlieaa '-tOi'.aet 

'.greater .powae.. Thare' .QjW. ' 

ear4niiapeta,.i£lih(ihg flh»h».«u<d»'.'<»halrthJii||J!^ 
tdit being'sA made mi 1tmsmom'prtM jp i^ |^'. i l l .< tllj f^^ ■ 

a»d conesatrste; the' - 'rsgm of '.'nhtmdi ^:.■^^lt^lwh^lii^a;alll^^ 
'.'SmaiU,~«euha8'the.'«t»i^4t>datBef««(hrtlb^Ma'hli>^^ .v 
"wom 'in ' ear or "SthKhad .to the.'llwiK Mtaiaatlo 
iBprhrgS'; others mado'bf .i Bd i aihtfch e h ^lPlihiBllB^ 

1 or. long tu'bes, with' a 'be8<hii|^.‘Sp#hhtk^^ 

Bke the metsd instriiuaida. . Tlmipltttha^ 
mmimna or iniemhK&W'tlf:<lllf\'#EtMp''^^^^ : 

ear, made m Tideaniaed in£aer»bheri 'tiiiMthaimiinl^ 
doeed intO' 'the. oridoeiai. 'tfo'end Of‘a ofrtm 

sfire, and are found eo^m^ uaafiil Mwtatfa wham 
.deaihesB aaram froapyp^amthih «£ tM tuMwml ipsn' 
''hfttne. 

.... Bamricb ser-tste. (Siiib .ant* -tRsd ssiiip(4’-« 
''hK..grBb)<—<Tfa«m hH^..eatiat{tnta thh onpnr.jhs^ 
maptem of lleaeb, and wtdiah Westeued, who ahio 
ragarda them as foiwHM adilinOt ercl6r,.htka danott*’' 
.iimtsd JSiipkatmtsnt. ^ 'iMtar BtRjaaoMitnt th sme 
of the moat sfrrUdiw ^dkiaaptam of thoPorNil}^., the 
etmotara'«f''frt« httadhr wsnpai'WUehridtp^watM^^ 
'beaatifrd. -‘tin.these'tim:m<»thtg..frtBmW 
of <£04102 'toeir ooarauw centre pt thn haas 'Of the 
.'sdtig,;« m '.the .caw ht'.'Mosi| .ibom 

iiia eutMwdty of * hvoad teathwy pleet), mKah opoa* 
pies about a iadrd of the memitot XHugta. Other 
mdiatiiit' ^ ooeegty the aP«w hscsrwn the 
ptwapad nermiea, b«t run snHa tim posterior 
margin to the middle of thewim; and ihewith}a.ar« 
united a tnumreim ndwe, sonah ruas jnaHHlal to 
the foater^ aadatsaeoofttosaner- 

wures, the wing, wfeih li of ray dalfcwte taqdtwa, 
folds Wexaetly 4a tM^trf h^osadfan t bnf as the 
whwWam at w».aim*ii$:')^.ray abwet* the 
"ctoly pBdair::<liii4;;.hy. 
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« ' ^^Wp,V;.wwrt ' 


turf. iSomt mriten um 
tlw arolH<M>tiu« of tlui flntt pirt ei 
lAneek, wad tbot of 4ite latter piwt «| 
bat it mil be eoffleieat for 


n ■! '7"a'TJn^ul 


A, k neerlf that of the human enrj end 
ekoamatanee it eeems bigbip probable that 
' iwtne of thla inaect waa ear ” Ear- 
iprekr damp utuationa, and are fonud 
«a and oader the bark of treea in great 
abOOdtHioe They eabmat chiefly on the leavra and 
floiren of idanta, and on firmts There la in this 
oaBxttrt anOtter apemea of earwig almost equally com- 
iVaiB Wttb the idiOve, but of a much smaller size This 
la^ M niRHi aboht botbeda and daughilis, and be | 
Iouii tathh t?haa JM^t^ \ 

|u^ ^ and, Dan jarl), an honorary title of 
dhjmigtjta ipeento nob]«Dien. who taka rank between 
narcpdiM and maeoanta The term ongmated with j 
^ natiww Of the nortb of Europe, who applied the 


tkotoyain the adminutmticm of juatioe, but being also 
WnW tnO lObkga^on of fttnuBhing, equipping, and 
tWWkwdng a oertam nnmber of men aa a contingent 
to the bataomd force, and of noting aa their leader 
wliettMAaeOetBitiM of war onmpelled the king to call 
them M fkr aetnal aemoe. The dignity was, in fact, 
o<Eg«fnWienfl the Teotonk) nataona to that of the! 
Soma Maet, cc eoimt t mid the appellation waa the 
lt{gh<Mt citte of hononv that the monarch could confer 
ft WweknrodOeed into England by the founders of the 
Sttson heiitairoltf, and then applied to the nobles gene- 
n2iy«kieoniraaktinok<m to the eeorlt, who were frep 
umb, flanawg the Ime middle class of the Anglo 
flMom Mtnm The earls, who presided over the courts 
wkufiet intbho meetings of the diatnet or shire 
iOMaltod bp tnmr manageroent, were further distin 
’ |«diitdbytto title of tcSdornutn, but this appeUation 
jjteWhejy km into disuse, and at the tune oi the Con- 
epW'^ Ssiiltm gorentors of shires, whose rank was 
•fainienh to tflSd: of the present lord lieutenants of 
dOWtWi sQ aiyled eazle Among the most noted 
aadsMit s^nttci m the Anglo Saxon earls was Earl 
QoAsrto* mUke wn Harold sneceeded Edward the 
Ctefts^on m IhqtMttorone. Under WiUiam the 
Opufawor toKMama were held by tenuro, end the 
esud totf Mitoiesd Of local jnrkdiobOn and power, and 
wito iW)wtl(if to elatm a certain portion of the local 
t atonhof them, aueh aa (he earls of Chester, 
iphenta, created barons, and had their 
the king himself It remeinedthe 
Ittnh tn England until the letter part 
Wtoitlny, when the dignitiea of duke and 
to isttodiioed, the holders of triucfa took 
The title, which 11 now granted 
WM formerly wmferred by the kmc 
the eerl. at his ereatiun, snth 
on his coronet and girding on hia 
hands. 

fff i|»ox>a]nii> the title of one of the 
id of thO Heralds 
ng stmorlal bear- 
iting to pedigree* 
hehings-atii^s, 
toaotashiSdepii. 
a attached to the 






'If T' viijyi«iv»ii4f'a 


4 ftttAobfld ^ the 

^oerwwai^led 
jM the ntign of 
Kostiitoy', tod of 


this style the strength itod 
architecture was retained, but it wM 
dued by the introduction of more 
a greeter degree of ennohment 
AnglO'Konnan eoluiuTiB were replaced hf 
more Regent ehefta, haring the appe«anoi 
of small eolnmns clustered together rwnd a OtoMI 
mass, and the semicironlar arched to 1>hedotol 
and windows waa replacedliy one ofStHIhiiedtHriHtolil^ 
shaped form Sometimes two or three of these pduitod 
lights were grouped together, separatedonly byltatoow 
piers When three were thus oronghttogetoO, toe 
centre light was considerably higher toaa tome Ott 
either ude, and in any case a cuntinnons sbtwdtoi 
surmountod the whole of the arches In the laimrMri 
ot this penod two or more lancebpointed WfflM&eOi 
were often surmounted by an arch ^thenmetomiy 
pierced with a cnsned ctrcle, or with trefoik and qiwtos* 
foils, and this lea to the eiaboiate tracery thiktiatom 
the windows of the Decorated period The doottwete 
deeply recessed, and the sidea of the splgye veto 
adorned with deeply-cut mouldings, they W«t« 
sunnonnted with a dripstone or moulding pvclsnting 
from the wall, and spnnpng from carved heeds oP 
corbels The buttreBses were narrow, but ptoJto^ to 
I a great distance from the walls, they ware elao divided 
into two ot three stages, earh nrcnscting ksB then toe 
I one immediately below it Flying buttriMses weto ako 
introdneed, and stnng coidiies were commonly used 
The walls were ornamented with diaperiwora:, the 
Burfeoe being caned or painted wito a smell togiday 
pattern, generally of trefoils o» qnatrefoils Ihe Mpl« 
tals of (olumns were belI-<napM, swelling outwerdt 
from the shaft, with an bonzontsl aection aimilar to 
that of the shaft itself, and sometimes they were oartito 
with ioliage boldly rendered The roofs were Steep, 
end for the moat part open, some, however, wtov 
yaulted end groined ^allabnrT Cathedral le ocamdmwd 
the beat example of thi* style of arehitootUM, Ni it 
belongs wholly to the Early Fnghsh penod, tod to 
other style is conaeqnently found in oombuMmon wtto 
it Tarts of Wertminatm' kbber. laneoio, WelflA atm 
: Hereford cathedrals, and Turk Minater, are aicq Vi^ 
m this tfyle tn Plate XLVII, figs 1 aiM 4, to| ginm 
two examples of the Early Enmiah style of atohu 
tecture, and at flg 1, Plate XLYlII., m emup* |s 
presented of an Btoly English window. 

Bawirsn.er RMlfSax aontestor gcerMSlI, Xkl.tof 
rkw, whence, in Snotland, it la called arh*). It totot' 
thing given in order to bind a bargainr-USUaSyA fthlill 
•am of money It is also applied to my aht^ tongr 
monr for the same jpurpose, Aueiently, aato^nil uw 
northern nations, ahahing of faanda waa held W Wf toai Ky 
to btud a bargain, a enatom, Bays BlacdCitoa*, nmtto 
we still retain in many rerbiu contracte A Mkl IkM 
made waa called jtoed-aak; and injptoeesS pf Imte toe 
same word was used to sfgntfjr toe price ^ aiM(Mk| 
which waa given immediate aft«r the imHHlig w 
hands, at uutead thereof Ey th« hml Wi 
recedes from hia bargain loses hk ementi 
person who rrosived to* earnest xtoust, honiMi|ffgM 
the earnest double. By theltoof 
if any part of the price be paid down tto iMfMEiilie, hv 
any portion of the goods dtoverad tod mamAhTmif 
ctf eemest. each person kdbbged, 
by to btogahs $ end to c&e to de&t ^ tonliP 
distoarg^ epop jtofeitiiMt iH* h St W to fh ^ to 
sued for the wliok attomti 
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opuqnp, an^ to wbioh the term eeMboit 
properljr implied aad limited. 171w eUjf'^ 
«>pidl 7 uwa lo the Staffordshire pottom e 


msetne 


The Chma etone of Com 




enough to 


y>we at the Pottotioe is m loUowa eie]^ ti <34x04 

witli e atOf, gmeiraU; by meant of ioaolMiw«y< wtA It 
attumeB the cootitteney amil aiipeamnoe of mami It 


rm 


. M 

and eel- 
tliegr 

tlOB 


ss 


the mean Ume fliAt* hare been b 
uncd by bein; throws into cold ttator, ad^er 
are broken and ground to a fine pn& by |I1 
of some water. I'be clay and Hint tnaa prcjlued an 
Bused together in the prcmortioo Of ISumW&W ^aits 
oi the former to one lU the latter, end worhed mtb n 
kind of paste, wlueh the greater part of the 
water is eaiefhUy evaporated in a Mh>, rate ndstaro 
being frequently turned orer, that it may te of the 
same t'onsiaten^ and attain the aatOB degree m d|tfliMe 
in all parts After this it ia beaten tad mixed ODw the 
whole mass IS thoroughly ineorporatad, inieiidxihire. 
which IS now oaUed “stap,’* m next allowed to tlpen 
by lying together antonohed fw eome time bdtore it» 
used. ben the potter reomtoei itfortbo omtatwetion 
ot anymsoL a piece of the abff paste, lb taheband 
kneaded, and then brought mto the deiartid thwpe by 

» ration called ‘'throwing,'* by WiiM Wt 

sing placed on the potter'a I^Wj la modattod ey 

* -' le 
b 
It 


BMW in a second, and travels over a distance 
HIMW miteapcrday, or nearly 600,000,000 ofliastlBg or pressing 
W W M the yoec. fhe velocity of the'' " ‘ " 

*1 WtMHi ehovt its aus vwlcs (born o at Um 
hbyabeirt 1,«?0 ftwt per second W the egoatmr. 
ffilPn «Ms « Intlinabon of S9| degrees to 
pHyf «C dts droit I fbom thm anse the pbimomena 
Aftd ^e tfrtitlottin the ten^hfir day 

. Sim teimMttMWrb 


the iday 
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Vbsiwtof tkwtfraMutoMSBMlttr 
to tlt«l ^ Tha ]pjtgtH» itM ttHlib plaoact in 

fwxasnukdit^f ltra-dw, oalted KW baked 

in a kSb fbr oboat wrtj-eitbt b«HT8, » gentle heat 
b^ng aif{>U«d at fleet, i«^h ii ipnidmU)'metrened in 
IntenHlty lui^l it bewnaeii e«i;f eNnrt. fliter baking, 
tbe er«e« ^ bailed bieenit^ and It la tiien lea^ fl>r the 
flnal ittooestee t^ieelinmag or prnating, a»a gioaing, 
Faintatog in Tarioos ; eolowa. ia eonSned entirelT to 
porWUun ttttdtlie Mtt^ and more expenaiee hinds of: 
eatHienaaB*^ Sho.eofnmon y^ow mere ia oroameuted 
withilDg!^ .I 9 nta, «nd aary attipea of blue and-white, 
by'BU«wi%eolon>iag matter to fall on them,from per* 
forated'/EiamdUtba]^ Teasels while the article is re- 
wolaing on the hi^o> !l'he coarse bhie pattern reaem- 
blipgeea-'viteBd is produced by striking a brash charged 
arith otflpur nraanly against the ressel. When the 
sri(|NSln ]^at«d, the pattern is first engrared on copper- 
'|iiUtf»t nrom which are taken on rery thin 

jMper in the dnrired colour, mixed with linseed-oil. 
'ttoaia^ieir ia hud on the ware while the impression is 
Wti& wet> and the colour is trsusforred to its snrisce iiy 
rubfaiBg the bac* of the pper lightly with a piece of 
otofh iMed tightly together. The paper ia remored 
bykoahiag the article in wi^er for a short time, after 
wuicil ^ pimer readily comes away, leaving the pat¬ 
tern printed m ooionr on the ware. The last process 
-je tfaw of ehUsiDg, the gbming matter for common ware 
being mams (tf amixtore of litharge and oaleined flint, 
imdtBe better R<nrts, (rfa oomponna of lead, flint, gVnse, 
wnd salt Tedneed to a atate resembling thin cream, 
After the wave haa been' dipped in this mixture, and 
wetted tJrsrpughlv all over, the articles are again placed 
ia theseggsw; antlsnbjected to beatjust strong enough to 
ibse the ^aee, .whiehprodnocsthe smooth, triins])arent, 
polished coaring with which bnr various household 
OtensUs in earthenware are covered, and without which 
they Would be rough to the tench, and liable to absorb 
oil and ereasy matter, so that it would be eonsequently 
itnposslbie., dr at least a matter of dilRcnlty, to keep 
them fat a state of cleonlioeiB. An historical sketch of 
, the rise and progress of the potter’s art, and the best 
and most remarkable binds of earthenware that have 
been pradneOd at various periods, will be found else¬ 
where. (4fef FOJSBBK's Ast; MaJotlCi, i'alissY, and 
Wmgwwood Wabb.) It ia only necessary to observe 
here, that altbeugh we nmy be suroaesed by Chinajitid 
other nattous in we prodiiction of the moro iwaufifiil 
•oWtiiAflr porcehun, yet the solidity, strength, resistance 
-to tim action of fire, and the tieivpnesB of English 
dsurthenwmw, have rendered it an artick> ofeonmieroo 
that is exported to every part of the world, and is pur- 
ebamd ill preference to that produced in any other 
^oonat^. ■ 

JiAsaxt Horsas, recesses in the earth, «o called in 
dodtlaadf fsbieh seem to have been small natural 
owvwDS.'dr artificial chambers hollowed out to serve 
as a hiding-ifiane in time of war for men and property, 
or as itoreWttses for corn and provisions for the 
Winter, They are generally long and narrow in form, 
fbp largest baing about 10'feet wide, BO feet long, and 
:fl pr 7:&et high. The sides are iormed by a wall of 
iriid^:at4mea, and the earth above is sustaiued by a 
cOfeiig of pnarfiiaed slates or flag-stones, the ends of. 
wlmfii iaro supported on the aide walls. The ciitraiice 
Issinai and near the top, and constructed in such a 
aaboner ihat it could be easily masked if necessary. 
■Whaa the floor-was wide, thewallswerobroughteloser 
tGgetbvtr «t the top, by allowing each tier of stones to 
IWojdOt beyond the one below it, until the interior 
iManiaed aomewhat of the form of a vaulted passage. 

: DtsMtlu below the surface of the earth, and 

iaiwj|MakA%fdahd fo d^ sitaatious is the side of a 
iifi^ orhiciiig vodhd. Semains of various kiiids have 
^eth> which shows that they ware 
iised ah'Mnmoriiiiy if not as pcrDianent places 

of wbiKlA. OemikniMr two <>r more chambers arc 
fi^d o oMi w ui ioating' Py n small passage. These 
curious updisrgiofioirohttiabere u« somstunes called 
Piets'hoiMaa. 

BjMKHPft'trAgar, Sftt'-iivettih (Ssx. ewdeiaw, to trein- 
ibte), »tiwm sp^ed to 8«y sltnhit^; Or tyevnOS of the 
sdrfkde or solid crust of tih^iddhs. Ko part of 
fh» «mrth:% Iros fpdW them. TMtWW.bowevBr, most 
' t'ptltiw Myuiiopstewdof Tdlom^ 

. , ':3M ' 


flt«q9fSiK)y and violsnes msmto ihs 

ihlisosity and settfitf-of tbe wdlesdefis nitir'thd^^ 
Kosartr all voloanio j^waMnena Saw-AOC^PlSfniod tty 
trembling and ebabmg of the sturth iadfiio di^iHmitt 
tiicts. On many occasioD* thejr'prMsddjSdl^io erwp- 
..tions, ahd''eeaaeas:C0on«sthwefi^pl|0R.4lii^ It 

'Issii^pdar, however, thaktdm-^nmiAfSIWeifo^'diiii^hl^ssltes 
take' jfdace in 'rvg>otn'for rcmofo:'irii!m'wdl^Ho^m^^^ 
districts in which there are tUi>t«taalM''WS9tedt'Vt>b 
esnoea are not more Iklde 

phieea. Jtgypt has l)«cn meu«:ekdn^lliarii''perhKpsi 
any other country; but an esrtlupiBM OoOtutred th^e 

in ITtOA.n. l%oy sometimes happen dh dito 
of the Ocean, and csscs hove 
islands have been thrown up, «ia aill^isrfl|i have 
disappeared. It has been wletdidwd 
than twelve or thirteen earthqniAes, d#nPMini-both 
life and property, happen every year. ■‘Wlica they 
occur severely, there is, first, a trembhng; Ihfin a 
severe shook,‘or aauccession of shockst th«hw'kwn* 
bling affain, wMeh gradnnlly dies away. 'The most 
violent shocks arc instantiUtcous, and ihers itrdwi^doas 
more than three or four. 'Whra '^sra is moro^t^^ 
one violent ebvjok, there oro saudJer shoCtat «r%em- 
blings between. Sonietiues whde eitiiW 'liaVW bewn 
destroyed by an earthtjuake, and noinetikaos Ifer- 
tils districts, with all tfaeirfimifo and pirafliiiM. hsve 
been laid waste. At the great earthQuhke of XMon, 
60,000 human beings periahed; and ta Oalabria, wtthe 
end of last century, 40,000 poraons lost their lis«s in a 
similar manner. It has liceu oideulsted tihdt at tswst 

t hirteen millions of the human race have thmi been 
Cstroyed, ’When an earflujuako oecurs, dbswfvers 
state that tlie shock baa at first a diatiuOt vurtical 
direction, coming from below upwards, bttt sifterwards 
the direction of the inotioa beeoMM gradnidly ttoro 
horisontal, till it ceases. This motion is ovidwutly 
caused t)y an earth-wave, or vmduiation of thO iidlta 
cruet of tbo earth. In the ease of the «arthi|milr«.nt 
bishon, before mentione<l, tlie course of rids wave was 
roughly CBicolatcd. Jt must have moved very rapidly, 
not lasting at any point more than h second of tuns. The 
extent of area overwhich itsinflaenco was felt Was very 
great. To the north ,i t was felt ouih« eOuthent riums Of 
Finland, andtowards the west, beyond the Stilinwrenee 
in Canada, and also in the West-India uknds. 
whole area airected could not have been less than 
7 , 5 «X),Wit) miles ! The raising Of the earth ov«)r s»^ « 
vast surface of course nfit^med rite sea; WBdIiJWt wave 
thus formed attained a neight of sixty foot at fJadi*, 
pasaing lar beyond the ordinary lintita of tbo tide. 
There ate a grOBt number of theories propounded hi 
order to account for earthquakes j but tliof all ame 
in tracing the.n hack to volcanic sgvmoy. Toe stSo^g- 
poititof all is the ncknowledgmeut of ihs ekistence Of 
s molten fluid mass in the interior Of the ewnh. Tbs 
gevieration of immense voittmea of «lawtiog«seB under 
the influence of the heat of this mass, woulan'soeBsarlly 
result in an explosion, Avbtch would account for many 
of the oarthqitukes which occur. At • meeting of.tli« 
British Association, Hr. Mallet proposed an hagemious 
thcoiy. Assuming that the lines or centres of-WeWhie 
aotibn arc not far removed from the sea, he urgited, tFmt 
when an eruption takes place undor tlM! the 

water, an openingor fissure results. Through thiwIflkB 
water (VOuld descend to the ceuferul flris. AWiviUg thuro, 
it would take the spheroidal form until the sur&ee With 
which it was in contact Was cooled, when ait'^ll^lorikUl 
would take place amply sufficient to ososo Iw oarth* 
quake. The latest theory of earthunakes Is that of 
the brothers Bogcre, who state that tim tuiodmung 
cause is an actual pukation of the motton ihad maSsin 
the interior of the earth. This pulsariqa is carideld 
forward in the shape Of great waves, flrom fetrguis^^ 
tnres caused by tbo tonslou of efestie mutfek, busstn 
along, or floating, as it w«tw, the kdnkT mW'O^ 
earth above. The straoture of certain mtrautaim eon- 
firms this theory in a very roniarkubio mwsnsg. TIm 
history and oocurrence Of eUitbquiricas in bygnnu ages 
ia of great interest to tbs geologtofc SShw weeap to 
have occurred at all ttoiStj and to ttav« ifltinwd the 
surface of the globe ittHUpftt^, formhkg tssw Is^es and 
river-courses, and -sweim^,AWtty''ti>ld''.''08wS-; 
hills into vid]eys,. aad 
^ievSl|ihifos. 'Tiw'ln^stsaiinW'fiSd^ 
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E!arth*B Omst 


is Itn io«e»ti*« to tlwsir «t«i 3 y;}, but OToty-^tampt »t 
ex^siniug ongiu moit t»* »t tbe best, tbeo* 
r&Hcttl. 

Habibs (in Chem.V—Tb® «««»_« propw Bre ^^in 
ntwnbeii—*i«Buns» «taoin“» 

erbi*.terbiSj cerui,fantwin, djdymw, .They are dis- 
tinKOisbed by being solnbte m water, but aissolre in 
csiMtie alkafier luil th<w earbona^. fbey ate all 
oxides of metals which do not daooimpose ifmter. 
Many of them hare beoa. but imperfeoUy examined, 

owing to their extreme rwity. ^umiua, a oonatituent 

of alf clays, sod glucina, foiuiA in the emerald, are tlie 
most important Alumina, by tte Momprphism with 
sesonioxido of iron and other peculiarities, connects 
th^earths with the oxides of the heary ihetels. 

3?a«tH 8, Ai-saniBii. (&e AnBAWSis Ea^bs.) 

BaiEtH-woaKS.in M.a.,jntreochmoot« hastily thrown 
«n, oonaiStiiig ohiefly of a impart and ditch, and 
servlne as tenmorary linos of defenoe. At the siege of 
Sebastopol, the southern aide of the city was mainly 
defended br earth-works of great extent, siae, and 
strength j and from this cireumstanoe it is now con¬ 
sidered timt works of this kind are as sornoeablo as 
those of stono for permanent defences, and hate the 
double merit of being less daoeorous to the defenders, 
since no splinters of stone can By about, a* is generally 
the case wlien a block of granite is struck by a can- 
non-imli. and more easily repaired. It is not, however, 
likely that earth-works wiU supersede ramparts ol 
stone against the heavy artillwy that is now coming 
into use, but that our stone waifs, like the sides ot our 
vessels, must be rendered better able to resist the 
“Jicnvy brunt of cannon-ball" by being coated wrlli 
armour-plates of iron. . 

EAitlH-woBW (Ang.-Sax.) (LtmhrvM, Lmn.), a 
weU-knoWD annehde. Its outward apf'earanco is a 
body composed of muneroua narrow rings closely 
approximated to each other; the colour of the body 
is reddish, or pnrplisli; of a cylindrical form, Sfime- 
what pointed at the anterior extronuty, and usually a 
htlio BnttencA at the tail. It is wit bout the organs of 
sight. The organs ofmotion coueisi, of a double row of 
bristles running down the lower surface of the body, 
and which arc capable of being withdrawn within 
small hollows when not in use. The moiitb is unarmed, 
and the intestine runs straight through the body. The 
vascular Bvstem consists of t-wo loiicitULlmal voBsok 
running along the veiiUnl and dorsal regions of the 
body, and nnit-e<l by immerous branohos. The blood 
19 red. Like tbo leeches, this worm is furnished with 
ciliated canals, which have becu supposed, to servo as 
organs of respiration; but tlieir real destination ap¬ 
pears to be still uncertain. As fur as relates to its 
ttppearatice al.*ove the ground, the earth-worm may be 
regarded os a nocturtiFil anitnsl. lu the night and at 
early tirowing, buudreds may he seen in localitie,s 
where, during the daytime, not one is to be seen. 
They arc of inmiense utility in improving the soil, 
’rbo oraana of the earth-worm’s locomoUon prevent its 

moving backwards, whilsti the eipaJision of the rings, 
as it contracts the anterior segments and draws forward 
the hinder parts, widens a passage for it through the 
earth, whose particlea were close together before, 
They arc thus, in their miiUitudes, of incaioulable ntiiilv 
in constantly loosening end stirring the soil, and 
Bocuiuuiatiiig on the surface those little hillocks of 
earth known iw " worm-oasts.” On this snbieet Mr. 
Charles Darwin, who seems to have given it long and 
earefnl ettention, remarks s “ The burrowing of earth, 
worms is a process exceedingly nseful to the gardener 
and agriculturist; and these animals ere far more bono- 
Bcial "^o, man in this way than they are injurious by 
devouring the ycgetables set in the soil. They give 
a kind of under-tillage to the land, performing the 
same below groinid that thp spade does afeove the 
garden, and the plough for arable land ■, and toosening 
til© earth sp as to render it permeable to air and 
water. It has been shown, too, that they will even 
add to the depth of soili covering barren traoto with 
a layer of productive uioiM. sThus, in flrids which 
base been overspread with htno, burnt marl, or cinders, 

these substunoea ate hi time covered with finely di¬ 
vided soil well adapted to the support of vegetation. 
That this result, which 16 commonly attributed by th« 
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itoiiBWS to tSw ‘working dowa* of <hp Binterinli is 
i]uestioO)Ie really due to the aotionof the earth-wotiM, 
appenm firpia the fact that in the si:^ tbin formed 
large numbers of-wonn-oaets may be distinguiidied. 
These are produaDd by the digOTtive process of th# 
worms, whioh take into their intestinal canal a large 
quautity of the soil, through which they burrow, es* 
tract from it the greatear part of the vegetable mat¬ 
ter it may contMn, and eject the rest in a finely di¬ 
vided condition. In this manner » field manured 
with marl has been covered in the oonrse of ciglity 
years with a bed of earth averaging thirteen meben 
lu thickness.'* Besides their usefufoess in the man¬ 
ner above described, the eartb-worias ore of impor- 
taace as food for birds, fish, Ac. Their value as bait 
for fishes is well known to eveyanglBr. The power of 
reproducing parts after mutilation is very great in 
this animal, as in the whole of the order. It is gene¬ 
rally supposed that the earth-worm mi^ be propa¬ 
gated W division; but this scm-cely appears tobe the 
COSO. It is said, however, that if it be dirided acrosa 
the middle, the port bearing the head will develop a 
new tail, although the tail will soon die; and that if 
the head be cut Off, the body vtill form a now head; 
but it appears that both portions never surviva tho 
matilation, 

£a8£i>, s'-rf {<Ier. sssf, an ass),» frame on wrhich a 
painter suppurts the canvas on which he is working, 
in a slightly slanting position. It ooostste of three 
long legs ooimcctcel by binges at the top, which extend 
and form a trijaid. Tiolcs arc bored in the faces of 
the two legs against which the psintiog rests, in which 
pegs are inserted, which support the picture, and iff- 
ford the iDoanscf raisiugor loweringit to tbe height and 
position tliatmuy be desired. Basel pictures, among 
painters, arc the smaller pieeas whiub are paintepd on 
the easel, us distinguii'ecd from those which are drawn 
upon walls, ceilings, &e. 

East, ceff (Sax. ea*t, Ger. off), the quarter Of the 
heavens or point of the horizon ^ere the sun rises at 
the equinoxes in March and September. When we 
are looking towards the north, the east is on our right 
hand and tlie west is on our loft; and ihcc ©<r«<f when 
when we look towards the south. The east may be 
pretty neatly deteruuned, aud-, from that the other 
points of the ccjm|>asB, by calling to rerocmbrMice the 
point of tijehotiiion in which the sun risoa, making due 
allowance for the time of year j and if we are near » 
church it is still easier, as it is a fixed rule to build a 
church in such a manner that the chancel and commu¬ 
nion-table is at the oast end of the building, or poiate 
directly towards the east. 

E.4srE», etd'-KT (Sax. eattre), a feast held by the 
Christian church in commemoration oftheresarreotion 
of our Saviour. It is a niovuhlc feast, occurring at any 
date between March 21 and Aiwil 25; and by it the 
other movable feasts throughout the ecelesiasticai year 
are regulated, .It is held Aout the same time as the 
Jowisb Passover, or Patehal feast, although it very 
seldom happens that the Christian and .Jewish festival 
are observed on tlie same day. In thoGreek and Latin 
churches Easter is still calhid Paseba, from the Jewish 
name for the feast of the Passover. The term Easter 
baa been derived from various sources; some taking it 
from tbo Soxou ester, 'to rise,’ and others feoTn tlie 
name of a tietttheu goddess, Eostre or O.stara, whose 
cites the Saxons were accustomed to celebrate at this 
time of the year, and on account of which the month 
of April Was sl-yled Eostermonath in their calendar. 
It was a period of rejoicing with them, on account of 
tlie return of spring and the renewal of vegetation; 
and the name and the accompanying simpleoeyemooica 
that attended the festival, auoH as lighting fires, Ac., 
were easily adopted by the CSiristian cliuren in Britain, 
which taught that it was to be obaervod m a season of 
rejoiciug, as it woe held in commemoration m fo® 
resurreotioB of our Sivioar. In the early church tia» 
festival lasted for some days, oud eatwmomeus 
thou usually admitted to the rite of ”ap**®®*, -“J 
preaeut ita ’celcbratian >» o»n8»cd in the Lhur^ of 
England to Bji*ler-e«©,^Eastcr Suiulay, aad thaM«^ 
day and Twsday in Boffer week. In the «omM 
CathoUc church it i»# time of enjoy m«d^ because th» 
restrictiona imposed dariwg the 
Lent are BO loager to b« observed. CMottrea. eggs aro 
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eomtnonly interohan|;ed in fiuniUes and amotig friend* 
iu Eosswand all o6untri«s in whielt ibe Greek faith ia 
«stablisbed. There were mattf popular observance* 
of Easter in Tarious parts of Bnirland ; eucli as eatinp 
tansy cakes and paadiD|;a ] hut these have fallen into 
disuse, although inanv stil! make a praotioe of wearing 
some new article of otess for the first lime on Easter 
Sunday, alleging that it ia nnlaoky not to do so. In 
determining the day on which Easter is to bo held, the 
couacUof Kice, in 333, decided that it was to be cele¬ 
brated on the Sunday following the Ittli day of the 
first month of the Jewish year, on which the Latin or 
Western church had been accustomed to hold it; and 
on the introduction of the Gregorian calendar, a table 
was constructed, based on the Metonie cycle, by which 
Easter was to be found, and which the Churo-h of Eng¬ 
land still uses. In the Book of Coniinon I'rayer, we 
are told that “ Hatter Dav is always the First finiutay 
after the Full Moon, which happens upon or no.vt 
after the Twenty-first Day of Jfarct; and if the Full 
Moon happens on a Sunday, Haeter Hay is the Stiinhy 
after," Sow the moon above alluded to is not the 
moon of the heavens or the mean moon of the 
astronomers, but an imaginary moon, the movements 
of which follow the movements of the real moon by an 
interval of a day or two. Therefore, whou“fuUmo(>n" 
is spoken of in the directions regarding Easter given 
above, we are not to take it as the time when the moon 
is at the full in the heavens about this period, but Uie 
J’ith day of the imaginary moon of the calendar, which 
falls upon or next after March 21 in any year. To 
find this 11th day, or “ full moon,” of the c^endar, 
and consetjuenllr Easter-day, wo must have recouriso 
to the table below, tukcu from the Prayer Book. 
Having found the golden nnmber for the year (eee 
Goi.ukn Kcmbub), look for it in the first ooUmin of 
the table; and the date which is in n line with it in the 
eeoond column, b the day of the full moon of the 
calendar. Next find the Sunday or Dominical letter 
for the year (tee Domihicau lisvijia), and the date 
which is opposite the first occurrence of the Sunday 
letter in the third column, reckoning iu all cases from 
that letter in the column which is in a hue with the 
date of the full moon already found, will give the day 
of the month on which Easter Sunday falls. If tli’e 
Snnday letter is the same as that wliieh is in a line with 
the date of the full moon, as it happened in l?iJ2, 
Easter Sunday will be seven days after, as the coin¬ 
cidence of the Sunday letter and the date of the full 
moon in the same line shows that the full moon of the 
calendar falls on a Sunday. 
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To explain the manner in which the above table is used, 
let it be requijred to find Easter Sunday for 1803. For 
this year the golden number is 2. Tbo date in the 
wceond ooluinn, opposite the number 2, is April 2; this, 
then, is the day on which the moon of the calendar is 
eupposed to be full. The Sunday letter for the year 
is 1). Beckoning, then, firom A,^e liiAiar in a line 
with the date of fw mdem^ we proceed down the column 
Oalil we home to t> for the &iiit time, in n line with 
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which we find April s in the second column, the 
on which Easter falls for the year in question, tie 
above table is available in finding Easter for any year 
from 1700 to 18!)0 inclusive. To make it available for 
any year between lOOO and 2109 iuclusivo, every num¬ 
ber tn the column of golden iinmbers must be shifted 
into tlie lino immediately below it, except 17 and 6i 
which remniu where they now are.—-Hef. Compouiou to 
Bri/isA A/manuc, I8t3; Hng. Cye .—Arts and ocienccs. 

Easteb Offcbikgs, or Eastfb Duns, are small 
sums commonly paid by each person when he receives 
the Lord's supper at Easter to the clergyman. Thoy 
are generally twopence frum cverv oommuuioant, and 
are duo of commou right, and not by custom only. 

EA»r-Iir»iAK Abmv.—A. s the possossion* of the 
Hast-lndiu Company increased in India, it was found 
necessary to raise and maaiitaiii a body of troops to 
enable the Company to preserve its own by force of 
arms. At first a few Europeans, mostly men of des¬ 
perate fortunes, under the command of some adven¬ 
turer as reckless a.s themselves, garrisoned the forts that 
were oreoted Ibr the protection of the merohants’ fac¬ 
tories; but ere one hundred and fifty years had elapsed 
from the date of the grant of the first cliarter, these little 
bands of men hud grown into regiments and artnies, 
and the Company was actively engaged iii carrying On 
wars with the French and many of the native princes. 
Liberal pay, ample l urlouglis, and pensions after aerrtug 
for a certain period, formed attractions which brought 
the natives to the Company's standard. A system of 
organization was introduced, a few regiments of Euro¬ 
peans were enrolled and dispersed umoug the native 
forces ; and iu Ida", at the conimoncement of the 
Indian mutiny, the armies of the t hree prefiidencios,— 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, amounted to about 
280,iHW) troops of all arms of the service, including 
lH,f)0>3 Enropeau irooiia in tlie Company’s pay and 
about 2t,fHKf of the queen’s troops, who were also paid 
by the Company w hile in India. Besides these, there 
were large coiitiugents fiirnislied and maintsined by 
ttio native princes under British proteeUoo. 8iuoc the 
close of the mutiny, the power of the Company has 
pns.sed into the hands of the Crown, and the European 
portion of the Company 's troops bus been amalgamated 
with the British army. (iSfee AB.WV.) The native por¬ 
tion has been entirely reorgaui:.ed, and is quite as im- 
morous as it was before the couimeneemeut of tbw 
outbreak, but perhaps more cQioieiit and more under 
the control of its ofUcers. 

Ea(t na COLooHi, o-rfc()-)-te-(o*e'(Fr., Cologne- 
water), a perfumed spirit, originally manufactured at 
the town of Cedogne, in France, anil generally used as 
a perfume, aliin.ugh soverul imaginary medical virtues 
in popular'ofthef are attaebed to il. 

Eavkp, eri’c (Sax. y/es}, in Arch., that portion of the 
roof which projects over and beyond the face of a wsJl, 
to carry off the ruin and prevent it from trickling dowa 
its surfuce and rendering it damp. 

Eavksdbop, eevz'-drop (Lat. stilliciditm), is tha 
water which drops from the caves or roof of a building, 
or the space left outside the walls of a house for the 
rainwater to escape. Among the Bomans, unless a 
man had a servitude of etillundium over his neighbour's 
property, be was obbged to keep at a certain distance 
within bis own in building; for no one was obliged to 
receive on Ids own property the water whieb fell from 
his neighbour's house. Laws to the same effect exist 
in most modern countries, l/ho space is commonly 
regulated by usage, and may be usually from a foot to 
a foot nod a half on the several properties; but a pro¬ 
prietor may build os near his own boundary as be 
pleases, provided the rain descending from the rooffall 
within bis own propertr, because in this way he is only 
making a natural u.se of what belongs to himaeif, with¬ 
out encroaching on his neighbour’s property, 

EAVFS-nBorpBBS (Aiig.-Bax.), in Law, are such os 
listen under walls or windows, or the oaves of houses, 
to hearken after dwcourse, and thereupon to frame 
slanderous or mischievous tales. Such persons are 
regarded as a common nuisance, and may bo indicted 
at the quarter se.<isioi^, and punished by fine, and 
obliged to find sureties for their good behavioar. 

Enu, eb (Sax. ebbe), the reflux or return of the tide 
towards the sea after high water; opposed to flood, or 
flowing. 
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EnnyAOsai. ehm-ai'-M-e (from Arab, ai«o«», lat, 
f JfMWj Bp. eimo, eboDy), iu Hot., the Ebony lum., 
a uat.’ ora. of diootyledonoua plants, in tl»e nub-class 
CorolliJlortB, oonaistine of about 160 specie*, mostly 
natives of tropical India* CArt»*oc<CT*.—Trccs^or ebrabs 
>vitb alternate, entire coriaceous leares, without eti- 
piilen. Flowers, polygamous; calyi S—^7-paited, in- 
fVrior, persistent j corolla 3—^7-parted; stanicns eqnal 
!!i number to the divisions of the corolia, or twice, or 
lour times as many, and attached to the corolla, or 
hvpogTiiouS ) anthers 3-celled, iutrorsc, opening longi- 
ludina'Uy; Ovary 3—13-ocUed, each cell witli oue or two 
ovules suspended froni the apex; style usually having 
nj many divisions ns there are cells to the ovary. Fruit 
tlcshy; seed* large, aibuminous. Many of the BAcaa- 
C'Ofi are remarhable for the hardness of their timber, 
which is known uiider the nautC.s of cbonv ami iron- 
wood. Many species have edible fruits, ami some have 
cstringent barks. (Sw IIioni'IiBob.) 

EBtOJritES, ei'-e-o~mtet (Hcb. eiioii, poor, low; used 
by the Jews ns a term of contempi), a sect of Jews 
who professed Clirisliuniiy to a ecrlaiu extent, mid 
seem to have coiisisted of two dill'erent clas.ses, the 
first of which was to be found in the Holy Laud in the 
Ist and 2nd centuries of the Christian era; while the 
second existed in Syria, cspociully in tlie neighhour- 
hood of Bcrma, at the lalti'r end of the 4th ceiuiiry 
.Slid the beginning of the 6tii. The early Kliiouitcs 
denied the divinity of our Saviour, believing him to be 
n mere man, the son of Joseph andJifary, but consi- 
dering him to be the Mcsaiali, allowing tiie truth of lii.s 
resurrection from the dead, and looking for his aeeoiul 
coming to rcslorc the Jewish kingdom upon earth to a 
greater state of splcnddiir and power Ihuu it had ever 
licibre enjoyed. J'hey seem to have been a ivioral sect, 
adhering to the Mosaic law. They acknowledged the 
‘ ospel of St. Matthew only, but struck out all parts 
which related to the divinity of our Saviour. The 
later Ebionites were diaiinguished from thc.-ee by allow¬ 
ing the Bujieniatiiral birth of cur Saviour, iiithough 
they did not believe in his pre-exi.steiice as the second 
person of the Trinity. Tlicy also used the Gospel of 
St. Jlatthew. but rejected the Acts of the Apostles nud 
the Kpistlfs of St. I’linl. 

Ebonite, rt>’-o-nite (Lat. thentu, ebony), asubstance 
produced wlioii c.a(>nlclioue is mixed with ifein two to 
ten per cent, of aulphur, and raised to a temperature 
of 27tF to SOtF, The caciiUrhono undergoes a change, 
it acquires new characters, its elasticity is increased, 
and it becomci more equable. The ordinary solvents 
do not all'ecl , nor does cold or heat alter, its general 
conditions, {6’e« Vui,c.iNiT«.) 

E»ojtr. {.See DioRi-TBos, Eubnaceje.) 

EBiTtLiTiosT, th-ul-linV-un (Lilt, ebulliiio, a bubbling 
up), the bubbling ngitiition of liquids after they have 
been heated to their boilinj-jioiutf (which see). Ou 
gradually heating water in a glass flask by means of a 
epirit-lamp, we first observe the formation of minute 
Bir-bubbles, which dart through the liquid with great 
rapidity. A* the temperature increases, these givo 
place to larger bubbles, consisting of steam, which are 
ibnnod at tbo bottom of the vessel, and which rise a 
little way in tlie liquid and then contract and dis¬ 
appear, producing u hissing or simmering sound. Hut 
as the heating goes on, these steam-bubbles rise higher 
and higher in the limiid, until at last they reach the 
surfaeo and escape, when the liquid is said to bo in a. 
Btate of ebullition. The lAimperaturc at which the ebul¬ 
lition of a liquid takes place varies with the pressure 
of the atmosphere. When the barometer stands at 
30 inchcB, water begini to bubble at the temperature 
of 212® Fahr., because at tln.s temperature the elastic 
force of steam will support thirty ioches of merciary, 
and cunisequeutly the hubble.s acquire the power oi 
breaking through the surface of the heated liquid. 

Ec.jiAl.itrii, ek-hui'-le-vm (ttr. ekbath, 1 cast out, ex¬ 
pel), in Hot,, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
CueiirbUaaem. The spocies £. offiemarum is commonly 
called the squirtiiig cucumber, from the fruit eepa* 
rating, whea ripe, from its stalk, and expeUing its seeds 
and joioe with muoli yiolence. It is a native of the 
south of Europe, and is cultivated *n England. The 
feculence denositea from the juice of the fruit, when 
dried, constitutes the drug called elaterium, or extract 
of elateriiUa, which is a powerful hydrogoguo cathartic. 
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It is given whou pure in doses of frdm Afth to |tb of w 
grttiu. In improper doses it is an irritant poison, 
Elaterium owes its properties to a bitter prmciploy 
named elateriii. 

Eccx Homo, ek'-ie ho'~mo (Lat., behold the man), a 
term in Art applied to those pietnros which represent 
Christ wearing the crown of thorns, and bound ready 
for executicn. Some of the greatest painters have 
employed their highest efforts upon this subject. The 
finest Ecoe Homo in existence, without doubt, ia that 
painted by Correggio, and now in the Jf ational G allery in 
London. In this magnificent picture the noble features 
of the countenance of Christ express the utmost pain 
without being disfigured by H. The Virgin Mary is 
also represented, fainting in the arms of Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, The cftiect of the palo countenance of the 
Virgin is enhanced by the contrast of the dark blue 
cloak, which is drawn over her head like a veil. The 
picture has, however, suffered a little from cleaning 
and repairs. It is generally supposed to have been 
painted by Correggio at the ago of twenty-six, 

Eccentkic, ek-ien'~trik (Let. eccenfriaut, from ex, 
from, and ceiifniw, centre), in Mach., a sort of wheel, 
orrovolviug disc, in which the axis, or centre of mo¬ 
tion, does not coincide with the geometrical centre, 
Thcro arc a great variety of eccentrics, and they arc 
very useful in converting one kind of jnotion into 
audlher. By this means, continuous circulai; motion 
can be converted into alternating or intermitting rec¬ 
tilinear motion, or into curvilinear, but not rotary mo¬ 
tion. Eoeeutries maybe driven by straps or bands; 
the bands, however, require to bo extremely elastic, or 
it is necessary to apply a stretching pulley or roller, 
“w hich can be pressed against the strap by the action 
of a weight. By this means a uniform degree of ten¬ 
sion is attained. 

Eccestkic CinciiB.' -According to the Ptoleinaio 
system of astronomy, every heavenly body was snp- 
pitsed to move round the earth, as the cectroof the 
universe, in a circular orbit, and at a uniform rate of 
speed. 'When it was found, however, that the appa¬ 
rent orbits of tlic heavenly bodies were not circular, 
and that they moved through unequal spaces in equal 
times, they‘accounted for it by supposing that the 
earth was situated in a position which did not coincide 
with the centre of the orbits of the bodies that were 
revolvii^f round it, and in this mannei they attempted 
to reconcile the discrepancy lictween the apparent mo¬ 
tion of the sun and planets and the theory they had in- 
C 
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'vented with regard to them. Thus if AB, BC, CD,DB, 
represent eqnm portions of the orbit of any heavenly 
body moving in a circle, which portion* are traverse! 
by that boay in equal perii>ds of time, the motions 
which appear circular and uniform to an observer at 
X, the actual centre of its orbit, will not appear ao 
to an observer at Y, because the angles at Y, which 
the arcs subtend, are not equal, as is the case with 
the angles at X, which areyubtended by the same 
arcs, and the heavenly body will coasequehtly appear 
to the observer at Y to describe equal spaces in un¬ 
equal times, ttud sice ver»S. The orbit of a revolution 
of a heavenly body is therefore called an eccentric cir¬ 
cle in the Ftolemaic system, because the earth, rouud 
which it revolves, must be considered to occupy a posi¬ 
tion that is out of, or removed from, its centre. 

Ecchtuosis, ek-ke-mo'-tit (Gr. ek, onto!'; cAumai, 
juice), iu Surg., ia a discoloration of the skin, occa¬ 
sioned by the rupture of blood-vessels and extravasa¬ 
tion of blood, usujilly produced by falls, blows, apram*. 
and the like. One of the most common examplia of 
eochymosis is a black eye. In general, the tocolota- 
t LOU does not take place till some time after the receipt 
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eftfavinjnrj: «>diil^iaigp':bd mneit dhoti^^ wiadom and tbo of God to tJie 
by «pe«ay iiad ooimmiM ii^pliciajtioo ^ «old wet: spirit. Tltui the tTOe^a^ywont'of the gciod 
cloths to the pint. of this Kfe is Tccomiaesded.m coanodtuth witb aod tii 

BccLBSii^sTss, or fuK PicBaoBiSB, (tk~klt^e«-S^4ett, sulwu-Tieiioo to the fear of God^ whosejudgmeot sriQ 
is the eame of one of the emooit^ books of tlio Old hareaftor clear op aU seezniae irrenpolartti^ aod *»• 
Testameat, placeditfter Pruretbs and'befOFO the Soni; ward tbs works of uxoti as tluy desOTVo." 
of SoloiBon. These names are a traoslatkiiii of the ' EcGiasiiSTic, or Kcci.xaiA8ixaAZe 
Ilebrew'title XsAelslA, the former of the two betog (Or. «jfcWe«»o>tbooburoh), denotee 80 taothinjj b8lon«- 
adc^cd iVem^e OsetdESeptoacint. There is no room iaf( to^ or set apart for the obtircb* in opposition to 
to (lOnht the eanonieity of this book. It has occupied cirtl or secular, what pertaiae to the world. Thoreato 
n fdaoe in the dewish canon from the earliest titnos, ecclesiastical things and persons ; eeclosiastical law, 
and hm been Tuurersally received by the Christian jurisdietion, history, ocreni«>aiee,disoipliuB, &c, Eoclo- 
chnrcb. From some passives in the Talmud, how- siastioal persons are those whose functioas c^ust in 
ever, some seem to have qoestioned the expediency of performiog tl>o serriee and maiiitainiiig the disoipliua 

{ >lacing it among the Soriptnroe that were read pnb- of the church. 

idy, on acoonntof its containing “ words t^mding to; XccnKsiasrictXi CoHHiBSiOitSKB.—In 183S owtain 
heresy ’’ and “ words contradictory to each other.” royal cotuniissious wore issued, dlroctiag oMtaia 
Aoeording to tradition, this was among the Scriptures persons therein named to consider the statse of the 
which were not allowed to be read by any one under several diocoscs of England and Wales, with refer- 
the age of thirty, b'nmeroue questions have been enco to Uie amount of their revenues and the motto 
started regarding the authorship, date, design, and equal distrihation of the episcopal duties; and also 
plan of this book. Many critics contend that it could the state of tho cathedral and collegiate churches, with 
not have been written by Solomon , which is tlie gene- a view to the suggestion of such improvements as might 
rally received Opinion, on account of nuraerons foreign render them most conducive to the eftioiency of the 
and modern words that occur luit. In favour, how- established church; and farther, to devise tbo best 
eivtr, of the common opiniou, ther<? is the unqualified mode of providing for the cure of sools, with speatsl 
testimony of the book itself, tlm author speaking of reference to the residence of Uie clergy in theirTbeae- 
luBtself as the son of Ifavid; king of Israel, and the fioee. These commissioners, oomprising, among others, 
greatest possessor of wealth and M'isdom in Jerusalem, the Piitglish archbishops and bisliops and tho chief 
The long itvtaroonrseof Solomon, too, with the repre- niem’oers of the goveruinont, recofumenided various 
sentatives of foreign nations, «id his foreign wives, improvements in our ecclesiastical ayatom; in oonse,- 
would neoessarily lead to the introduction of nuino- quenoe of which act t! & 7 Will. IV. c. 77, was passed, 
rous foreign words and phrases in his writings. The forming certain prelates and laymen of distinctiua into 
book is generMIy believed to have been written in his a body oorporate, tmder the name of '* The Ecolosi- 
old'kge, after he bad exporienoed aU the pleasures and astioal Commissiunera for England,” and empowering 
follies of life, and was able to testify to tnetr being all them to mature and submit to the queen in oouncil 
vanity and vexation of spirit. The plan and aoope of such plana as might be best adapted to give effect to 
the book are very obscure, and have given much trouble the recoramendations of the eommissioners. And it 
to commentators. Some have regarded it as a series was enacted that such plans, when ratified by order in 
of dralognes and disjoioted narratives, rival poems, council, slimild have the force of law. The Eoclcsi- 
literaiy disensBionB, ethical aphorisms, and unfinished astical Cominisskmers have made numerous alterationa 
practical essays. The most jdansiWe ground for re- in our ecclesiastical system, which have beeu embodied 
garding it as’the work of a variety ofoant-bors arises in orders in council. Among these are the erocHon of 
from the frequency and abrniJtness of its traasitions tho new sees of llipou and Manebeatpr, and tlie nuiuit 
and the apparent want of any fixed plan. The great of the sees of Gloucester and Bristol; tho augmento- 
theme of the bixik is the vanity of all earthly things tion of the revenues of the atnallor bishoprics from 
and labours: with this H begins, and with thiBitetoses. those of tlie larger, without prejudice to the rights of 
It is ns far removed as possible from liie character of a existing prelates; the suppression of numerous aloe- 
formal treatise,—being the contessions of a nian of cures; the making better provision for the cure of 
wide experience, of his searches after truth and happi- populous pnrisiies; and such like. The corporation, 
sees, of his many disappointments, and of his iiUiuiate as originally constituted, consisted of thirteen tnem- 
anocess. According to^r. Davidson, the contents are bers; of whom five were, episcopal, vir.., the tvroon'h- 
comprehended in four discourses. The first discourse bishops roq the bisliizp of London esa oj^cio, and two 
is filled with melancholy, doubt, and dissatisfaction, other biahims uominated by the crown; fivecxqj^cio 
The course of eartlily things is unalterably fixed, and members of the government; and three laymen, to bo 
consequently all onr eflbrts to obtain hiqyiiucsa by tho also appointed by the crown. In li440 the cunstiteitioB 
acqoisjtioh of wisdom and the pursuit of pleasure arc of the board was materially altered, and, ticsides the 
nnsatisfactory, leading to the conclusion that the object two archbishops and the five members of the govem- 
of life ought to be the enjoyment of the good things meet, the corporation was made to include all the 
that ere within our reach (chap, i., ii.). The eccond bishops of England and Wales., three deans, and six 
diseourso begins with a description of the absolute oommonlaw, equity, and ecclesiastical judges; together 
dependenoew man on ahigherimmuUble Providence; with eight perroanent lay oommisaioBors, six of whom 
tbit the cheerful, undisturiied enjoyment of Ufa comes are in the appointment of the orown and two in that of 
from the band of God; and t hat It IS vanity to suppose the archbisnop of Canterbury.. In IfiSO, by tSl &lA 
that man, though possessing wisdom, can procure it by Viet. «. 94, authority waa mven to appoint another 
bis own eflbrts. Yet God, who has connected every- board ; vis., that of " Tho Obnrtdi .Estates Commia- 
thing with time and circumstance, disposes of events skmers," consisting of ibree memhers to form the 
ri^tly nod well,—this very limitation to man’s effort actingcommitteaoAhe board, and to whom aU mattora 
being intended, for the pur^se of teaching him to fear relative to the sale, purchase, mauagemient of lauds, 
God (ii). 1— V. 10). But it is tho lot of many men not &c., are intrusted, and who are the respnamible officers 
to epioy the good Biings of life whioh they have ac- of the oommission. The flrat and second of these eom- 
quired; and this idea, which is atarted in the riosc of niisrionsrs are lay members of the ohttrCh, appointed 
the aecond discourae, becomes tho leading subject of by her majesty by iettora patent, during^nasure, the 
the third'. Thongh the enjoyment of the posseeaions other bciitg appointed by tbearehbisboporGanterbary. 
s^sqttfred through the favour of God is often thwarted, Five comnussionerB, two of whom musd be Ohurah 
man should enoenvotp to attain to the true and con- Estates Comarissionera, form a qnoram of the general 
tented expearienoeof tifebycheerfaUy using the earthly iioardj and in eases where the seal has to be affixed, 
things givett him, exereiBtng true wisdom, and avoiding two of the five muat be menffiem of the epjscopal bentffi. 
the 101 % whieffi is so oommon (vi.-^vui. 15). In the The Church iEstates Corxmiiaioiiem eonstitute, either 
fourth oiaeoufse, Gm myetery the tit sometimes hap- perw or io oamWnation wi^ two ether meBiherB of 
pens to the righteous as to the wicked, and the reverse, Ecoiesiaetioal Commissionera appointed under Mai 
Is taken Up, mid the eOiOelttaion arrived at, that, ainoe annually ^thebfl«ra,a aQmii^teeeallod*'The Entatea 
there is an overruliBg Providei^ whoso wars we oau- Committee.’’ T^e are thus three boards; before mae 
not fothom, nothing remains but to direct the view to or other of whieh, aooorffing to the nature of the case, 

» righteous state of retribution hereafter, applying ail matters must ho brougnt for dsiiaion; th* 
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Bener»lboMd,theJ!*<»rte»C{w»mii*B*, MdthoChwwh Bomaow, (Pr. ^cWZ»,»l«ad«).—Bodies 

Bataftee Commusionere. By 19 j& 30 Tiot. c, $5, sM the of troops ore said to bo formed in eeboton whoa tho 
datieS( powors, and anthoritioi of tho C)»«roii4^MjBg fnmt of «fteb body is ia a line paraUel to the fooats 

OoramisBieBeTS we trsacfoired to the BocleeiaetiDU oftIteremsi]ider, bBt1i}iebodyiteelfoeeat^s a portion 
OommiMionew. By 13 * 14 Viet- 0 . »*, the oommis- either to the rear of that wluoh is immediate^ on its 
sionew are required to lay a® anuaal report before Tight, and in edranoe of that on ifo left, <» eiir« ««■*«, 
the seoretary or state, to be by him submitted to par- aecording m tbemovement which folloestbe formation 
lismeut, of all their proceedings for the current year, is to hetofchetigbtorielt. Bach body has its front clear 

Boo£»iUsnoAS- CoBJOBimoss are corporations the of that which is in advance of it, so that the whole can 
members of which are spiritual pewona. They are he brought into the same alignment by niar<foing for- 
either amfregate or sole j in the former case beina ward. It is used in ateaelt and retreat, and espeoisHy 
oompoeed ofa number of persous, as the dean and by cavalry in ebar^ng the enemy’s troops. It is also 
chapter xrf a cathedral i in the latter, consisting m»ly «n easy and espeditious method of changing the front 
of one ; as a bishop, rector, or vicar. _By the law of of a regiment drawn up in line and bringiog it into a 
Bugland every holder of an ecolesiastioal beuefloe is new position that is in an oblique direetion to that 
rejnrded as a corporation, the temporalities of which which it has juet quitted. Tlie most simple illustration 
fsU to his auooesiors and do'not descend to his beiTB. of this formation is the zigeag outline presented bya 
BcoKBSiasvicsL CoOBTB arc oourte in whieb the Bight of stairs or steps; whence it derives its name- 
wehbisliops and bishops adjadfoate upon matters per- BoBinsa, or Poncurisa Aw*-itAirBB, e-hid'-Bd ((Jr.) 
taining to religion and the clergy. Although we have (Mekidfm Aytfrir, Cuvier).—Of this family there are 
evidenoe that the higher orders of the ol*i^ assisted two species,—ibitdno ^strisc, pcenliar to NFew South 
in the narional counoils in the sdmiuistratioo of jus- 'Wales, and S^idna itiota, duefly found in 'Van 
tice under the Sisxon and I>ant#h hings, yet it is clesr Diemen's Band. They are of the same (rise, and, ia 
that no separate eodesiasticai courts ousted anterior general appearance, resemble the common hedgehog, 
to teie Norman conquest. William I. gave forth a They sBbet hilly countries, living in burrows, and 
charter, whereby St was onaoted that no lay tribunal feeding on insoots, prinoipdly ants and termites, which 
should taire cognizance of matters affecting the clergy they capture by the profusion of their long viscous 
or the church, aad that no bishop should tube cogm- tongues; which latter organ, as in the case of the true 
aanoe Of secular matters. Aceordrag to Coke, these ant-eaters, by an arran'getnent of longitudinal mid 
tribuMiis judged and dotennined oauses ecclesisstieal annular muscles, ia capable of heing extended and 
and spiritual ; namely, blasphemy, apostasy from contracted to a cemsiderabte extent. The head of the 
Christianity, hmssies, schisms, rights of matrimony, eofaidna is small; muzzle much elongated, and ter* 
divoroes, femTarion of oliurehes, probate of testa- minsting in a little mouth, whiefa is destitute of teeth, 
ments, Ac. By an act of parliamenl which came intt> but Birnisfaed with several rows of staail spines on the 
operation in January, 1858, the jurisdiction relating to palate, directed backwards. The logs are short aud 
the granting or revmring of wills and letters of admi- strong, and the feet all foruiahed with Atb toes, armed 
nistratum was transferred to the Court of Probate : with powerfol claws. With the md of these latter, it 
and by the act 20 A arVict. c. 8 . 1 , which created a total can bnrnjw with great rapidity, and when pursued, 
change ill the law of divorce of .England, the exclusive and not allowed stvBlcicnt time to bore a complete 
jorisdiclioti relative to matters roatrimoEial was trans- hiding in the earth, it enters itself so far as to expose 
ferred from the ecclesiastical courts to the Court only its prickly back to the threatened assault, 
for Divorce and Matrimoiiiiil Causes. (See Ditobcx BcniiroCiciTS, e-ki-no-kSk'-tua (dr. eehima, hedge- 
CoPBT.) The total number of ecclesiastical courts hog; eaisim, a ;qiiny plant), in Bot., a gen. of plants 
in England and Wales is 372. (Bef Cnitrt of PeeiiHar*, belongmg to the nat. ord. Caetacem, The stem is 
Cmeietory Court, Archjeaeon'e Court, and Cmrt of nearly globiilar, and is furrowed with lon^^tudmal 
Deieaufr*, under art. Gopxts, and Asoiibb, CouuT OF. grooves, varying in number and depth. The flowers 
See also CowvocaTjow.) appcaijon the salient angles of the stem, in the centre 

EccussnsTiOAT- Law. (SeeCwatr Law.) oflittlc tufts of brisVlcsaud spines. Many species of this 

PcctKMASTtCAi, YliAB. (See TiiAK.) getuis are in cultivation as stove or greenbonse plants, i 

Etoi-KSiASTicns, or THE Wienou OF Jr,scs TUB Son Bcuimodfbmata, e-H-no-Ser'-mS-ta (Gr. echisos, 
OF SiBACn, rk-fciio zs-ila'-W-ws, is the nasne of an apo- spine, and derma, shin), a cl»,s9 of radiate animals, 
eryphal book of the Old Testament, said to have been the highest in organization of that great division, 
originally written in Syro-Clialdaic, by Jesns the They are characterized by poa. 5 eS 9 ing a wellHjrganized 
son of Sirnch, a learned ,Tcw ; but the exact time in skin, under wliich, or attached to it, are frequently 
which he lived is uncertain. The book was tronelated found plates of solid matter constituting a Idna 
into Greek, with an introduction by his grandson, of skeleton. They have a digestive and a vascuiar 
prolmbly about it.c. 13i). 1*: is desti’ento of any sys- .sj-stem, and a cirenlar nervous system has been de- 
tematic arrangement, and consists ehieffy of moiiilu- tocted in many of the species. A’muscular system is 
tions end proverbs relating to religion and the ge- constautly present. The nutritive apparatus of the 
neral conduct of life. Its general tone, however, is Bchinodermata is very simple, presenting in most of 
cthioal rather than religious, in some measure resem- the family a single oriflee, destitute of teeth, in the 
biingthe book of Proverbs ; aud hence some have been centre of the lower surface of the body^iperfomring 
led to attribute it to Solomon. The seuliraeTils are the functions both of the mouth and anus; but in 
sometimes so profound aud the stylo so highly some presenting a digestive cavity, with an oriflee for 
poetical, that, according to Addison, “it would bo the evacuation of its contents, distinct from that by 
regarded by our modern wits as one of the most vrliich the food is taken in. The muscular motion is 
sbiniug tracts of moralily that arc extant, if it np- generally present in these animals, but the organs of 
neared under the name of Confucius or of any ocla- motion in them are various, the principal ones being 
orated Grteian philasopher." the membranous tabes, which can be protruded at 

Bcctjcsior.ocf, ek-ile-to-utV-o-je (Gr. ekkleeia, this will through the ambulacra! apertures, and which have 
church, and loffoe, a word or discourse), a term that is ))ccn termed the feet. Wliotber or no the highestniuoug 
applied to the study of cisoleaiasticnl architecture and the Echiuodermata possesssigbt is not a settled matter, 
ornament, as wcU as of the vestments and ceremomos Among those who believe that they do, may be named 
biiliuiging to the AngloiCutholie church. It is a Professors Ehrcnberg anti Borbes, and amongthose of 
branch of nrohmology. A journal is ptiblished monthly a eoirtraty opinion, Professor Ryincr Jones. They are 
for the premstioB of tho science, named the Eede- all marin’o animals, and are fairly represented by the 
eioloffiat, and there is su Eeclcsiological Society, star-fish, sca-urchin, and sea-cuoiimher. 
baaed on that which was formerly known aa the Cam- Eoitistrs, ek-i'-nM.s, iu Aroh., a mmiWing, sometimes 
bridge Camden Society. The leading manufacdiurers called the ovolo or egg-shaped moulding.^ It consiste 
of church furniture and oeolcsiastioail decorations are of a series of oval Twsses in a vertical po.«tioa, project- 
Messrs. Cox A Son, of Ehmt)iBmpt.oa Street, Strand, ing from tlm face of the monlding, and somebmes 
WhoexMlHt^ some beautiful sptwrmcna of fonts, lee- separated by a line, tormihatiiig in a triangular bead, 
turns, ehandeUers, carved oak oommunion-tahles, and like a broad arrow, * 

ateitied glasa windows, in the Industrial Bxhibitiem .Beno, efc'-o (Gr. e^o, smrod), a pojmlar tarm_ap« 
of 1982.— Eef. Miindkook of EvjjMh Eeolothlogg, I salted torefleeted sound. 'When sound froUAsmy origttt 
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i« propagated tbtoogh tlie eiastio medinm of tbo 
atmosphere, vndnlatiooa, or travee, are produced in 
the air. When these waree ecane in oontaot with a 
cliff, or wall, or other oppoainf; surfhoe, they are re¬ 
flected like light or heat.' When the sound ia so 
reflected as to come back to the observer’s cor, it is 
called an echo. la order that the echo may be heard 
at the place where the sound originated, it is necesssiy 
that the reflecting surface shonfd be at right angles to 
a line drawn to the point where the observer stands. 
An oblique wall throws off the coho so thot it can be 
heard by others but not by the originator of the sound. 
The most perfect echoes come from surfaces that are 
either even or so curved as to be in the form of a 
eonoave mirror. This, however, is not necessary; for 
a very distinct echo is often returned from the edge 
of a wood. Sound travels at the rate of 1,125 feet in a 
second; consequently it is necessary , in order to obtain 
an echo, to be at least sixty-two feet from the reflect¬ 
ing snrfaco, and Jth of a second must be allowed to 
elapse in order to distinguish the sound firom the 
echo. When nearer than this distance, the echo blends 
with the original sound, thus making both indistinct. 
In many churches and public halls, where the princi¬ 
ples of acoustics have not been considered, the multi¬ 
tudinous echoes drown the speaker’s voice. The 
distribution of sound in public buildings, so that the 
echoes may assist in strengthening the original sound, 
is a subject of great importiuice. An ingenious clergy¬ 
man at Cambridge invented a paral>olic reflector, 
which liad the effect of stunning him w hile he preached, 
however impartially the subject of his dieconrse was 
imparted to his congregation. When several objects 
reflect sound, the number of echoes is multiplied, the 
sounds growing weaker and weaker till they die away. 
In order to produce many sounds, the reflecting plane 
must be at a considerable distance. At Woedatoek 
there is an echo which repeats about twenty syllables, 
and the Swiss mountaineers sing their songs, and 
especially the lianz dft Viwhet, iu such a manner that 
the echo forms an accompaniment to the air. The 
number of syllables that on echo will repeat depends 
of coarse on the distance of the reflecting surface from 
the origin of the aouud. At the tomb of Meteila, in 
tbo Campagna, near Rome, there is an echo, which, 
according to Gassendi, is able to repeat an hciameter 
line requiring 2\ seconds to utter it. The Echoes of 
Killarney are celebrated, and also tliose of sonfl; of tlie 
Welsh lakes. Near'Milan, there is an echo which 
repeats the report of a pistol sixty times. 

ECLSCTICS, ek-hk'-Hkt (Or. ekleciO, I choose or se¬ 
lect), is a name given to such philosophcrB as, without 
attaching themsmves to any particular system, or form¬ 
ing one of their own, pfoTesaed to select from the 
various existing systems what they believe to be true, 
and thus to constrnet. a new and complete whole. The 
name originated with the Alexandrian philosophers, or 
Neo-Platouists, who professed to gather and unite into 
one body whatever was true in all the systems of phi¬ 
losophy. The chief representatives of tkis school are 
Plotiniia, Torphyry, lamblielms, Eroclns, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus. 'Alodcra eclecticism is considered to 
have taken its rise in the 17th century with Bacon and 
Des Cartes, but it has receutlyrecoived a fresh inypetus 
trough the labours of the German pbilosopber Hegel. 
In the present day the most eminent supporter of this 
■ystem is Victor Cousin. 

Eclifsb, e-klipn' (Gr. Mcipnt), in -4»tron,, the 
entire or partial obscuration of aheavenlybody; which 
may be osused in two ways,—either by another body 
poasing between it and the sun from which it derives 
jts light, as in the case of an eclipse of the moon, 
when the earth pas-scs between the sun and moon ; 
or by the passage of a body between that which is 
eclipsed ana the earth, as iu an eclipse of the sun, 
when the moon passes between the sun and the earth. 
The celipaes which hajipen most commonly from the 
ttrst-named cause are those of the moon (see Lesan 
Ecmms), the partial eclipse of Jupiter by the pas- 
eago of one of its satellites between it and the sun, 
end the ehlipsca of the satellites of that planet (»ee 
Junren) j while those which are occasioned by the 
eecoud cause are eedipses of the sun by the moon pass- 
ing-between it and the earth^eee Solab EcLirsu), or 
by Tenus or Mercury crossing the sun’s disc, or the 


oecultation of aflxed star by the moon. [Stt MmiCtJW, 
Mook, Venus.) Bdipses of Jupiter and his satellites 
can also happen through the Second cause as well as 
tbrongh the first. Eclipses of the sun and moon, like 
the appearance of comets, were generally rewarded 
by the ancients as omens of some terrible puwic ca¬ 
lamity that was about to happen ; and although the 
theory of eclipses is said to have been known to the 
Chinese about 150 b.c., yet to this doy the lower orders 
in China imagine that these phenomena are caused l>y 
the attempts of a dragon to devour the sun or moon, 
and they assemble with drums and other instruments, 
believing that the noise they make has the effect, of 
alarming the dragon, and preventing him from makine 
his anticipated meal. The first eclipse that is placed 
on Tcoord is one of the mooii, observed at Babylon 
721 B.o. Thales showed the true cause of lunar eobpsee 
before 600 b.c. : but Oalippus was the first who calcu¬ 
lated their revolutions, about 276 years later. Among 
the most remarkable eclipses of the mm that are re¬ 
corded in history, may bo mentioned that which bap- 
pened at the crucifixion of our Saviour, and those in 
1191 and 1715, when the darkness was so great that the 
lords went to roost, and flnweks closed tlicir petals ns 
at iiightfal], and the stars shone brightly at midday. 
The theory of eclipses e id the various phenomMlttliitt 
attend them are given in the articles to which refer¬ 
ence ha.s been made above, and all toclinical terms n.sed 
in the description of an eclipse wdll bo found uptler 
their proper headings. {See Embbsion, 

Pbncm'bba.) 

Ecliptic, c-kUp'-tik, in Astron., the great circle in 
which the sun appears to move ; so called because the 
moon i.s always i'omid to be in or near this circle at the 
time of an ecliiise. The plane of the ecliptic has a 
mean inclination of 23“ SO’ to that of the equator, Tiie 
angle of inclination varies to the extent of 5" or 6" in 
ten years. It is computed that the obliquity of the 
ecliptic varies between two extreme limits ; namely, 
from 23“ 63' to 22® 64', and that ft takes about 9,SlX) 
I years to effect tiie transition from one limit to another. 
The change iu the angle of inclination arises from the 
attraction that Jupiter, Mars, and the other planets 
exercise on the earth. The inclination of the ecliptic 
to the equator is said to have been first measured by 
Eratosthenes about 250 b.c. The celiplio is ifivided 
into four quadrants or arcs of iVi® each by the e.^ninoo. 
j tial points and solstices. {See EQriSOXES, SoiJSiTCXS.) 

I These quadrants are subdivided into three arcs of 30* 
each, which are called the signs of the zodiac (see 
Signs op tub l,ODtAC'), and iiatued from the constella¬ 
tions whi.'h hapiicncd to be found iu each when the 
division ci the ecliptic was first inade. 3'heso do not 
now ceinoide, although flio names are, still preserved. 
Astronomical (.aiculations are made from that point of 
iivtcr.SPction of the equator and the ecliptic, which i» 
tlic position of the sun in the heavens on March 21 st, 
and which is known as the first point of Aries. {Sec 
Abiks.) 

Eclogub, ti-log' (Qr. ekhgc, a scleclion), denotes 
literally a selection of pieces'out of various works, ox 
a collection of tlie choice picoea of an author; but, 
from being a namo giveu to the pastoral poems of 
Virgil, it has since come to be generally applied to that 
species of poetry. Some imagine the name eclogue to 
have been originally applied to such poems as were 
written in imitation of others^ and that the eclogues of 
Virgil were so called as being imitations of the Idyls of 
Theocritus. The eclogues of Virgil are of various 
descriptions, only some of them having the frito eha- 
rocter of pastorals; otbe™ contain oocasiimnl poems 
on public and private evehts of the day, but slightly 
enveloped in the pastoral costnrae. The terins eclogue 
and idyl, in their primary signification, denote the 
same thing; but eus(.om has made a difl'erenoobetween 
tlicm, and apuropriatod the name of eclogue to pieces 
wherein sliejmerds are introduced speaking, and idyl 
to tho.se written in a aimpic natnrnl style, like the 
eclogue, but without any shepherds in them. 

Ecol* PoiyTBCHNiqiTE, ai'-k«te pol^e-tek-iteek 
(Fr.*of«, school; Or. polue, many, an art), 

military aohoflil ostoblisfied in Paris in 1701, under the 
name ot Mcole Centrale de Travavx PMiet, or central 
school of public works, for the purpose Of educatmjg 
young mSu for the profession of arms and csvil engi- 
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neonng. The proieot wae originaliy *et on toot hj Stockholm, in J8J8, in 8»o. A complete edition of 
M. Idutblardie, director of the PonU el Chawtiet, tbia^eddnwM also published by Professor Munch, at 
which are under the control and’eupertatendenco of Christiania, in 184>7, and tmother in IS&i), by Mdbtna. 
the goreniment in Prance, and carried out by him with In 1^1 a fSennan edition of both eddas was prodnced 
the aid of arnff eminent Frenchmen of that day. In by Simrook. Under the title of “ Ureizehn Lieder in 
the course of the following year a more extended derUrsprache, nMteinerdoppe]tenUebersotj!ung,&o.," 
conrseof military stndy was adopted. The pupils were the brothers Grimm haretrsnslatedapartof Bsemund'e 
distinguished by a uniform, and the name of the esta- edda. Snorri Stnrieson's edda is a prose composition, 
blishment wae changed to the more comprehensive and treats especially of Scandinavian mythology, and 
title of .Bcc^ vrhioh it atiU bears, with also of the language and literature of the ancient Scalds* 

the addition of the word iinp^rtaie, added in 18S2. It In the first, dr poetical edda, the detached poems 
lias been frequently closed on account of the active attempt to shadow forth a religious system. Many of 
part that the pupils have taken in the revolutions and the poems have evidently been written before the in* 
Cmentes ^at have happened in Paris since the com. troduction of Christianity; but the collection was pro* 
meucement of the present century ; but it has always bably made after the Christian era. The belief in tbe 
been reopened as soon as order has been restored, destruction of the world is apparentiy derived from 
Civilians are admitted between the ages of 10 and 20; Christian sources; and in the vei^ beginning of tbe 
bat soldiers who have served two years in the army are edda the germs of one aU*deitroying catastrophe are 
eligible until 25. Pupils have to pass an examination presented, which involves not only the destruction of 
in order to obtain admission. The oourse of study ex- the universe, but also holds out the promise of a resur* 
tends over two years, when those who can pass the rection and a happier existence in an abode of bliss, 
final examination are admitted into the engineers, The elder edda consists of thirty-seven poems of vari* 
artilleiT, civil engineers, or any employment of a oui degrees of iioetioal merit, all relating to Soanai- 
luuilar nature under gitvernment. navian mythology. The later edda is divided into two 

Kooironnr, Pouticai.. [See Potmext Ecowosiy.) books,—“ Oylfi^inning," or tbe Fascination of Oylfa, a 
EoOKCBli, ai-kor'-thai (Fr. icorcher, to skin or flay, story similar to that of “ Vatthrudnismal,” in tbe elder 
fW>m Lat, eorium, a hide, or cortex, bark), the name edda. The second part of the later edda is called 
given to a figure used by artists in the study of ana- “ Bragarscdhnr," or tbe Discourse of Bmgi, borrowed 
bomy, in wluob the muscles ere exposed to view by the from the ’• Oegirsdrecka,*’ or the Drinking-feast of 
removal of the outer skin. In parts of the figure tbe Oegir. In this part, Bra^', the Scald of the Gods, dis* 
upper muscles are also removeu, to exhibit those that courses upon the origin of poetij. (iSif* SoAHniWAVrur 
l,e nesrer the bone. These figures are made for the MyiHOLOOT.) 

u*e of artists in plaster or papier m4ch^. There are Eodt, ed'-dc (Ang.>Sax.), a circular motion of the 
also series of drawings which serve tbe same x>urpose,' water, either in rivers or in the aca, but most frequently 
and in which the muscles of the human frame ore in the former. Eddiea exist between the proper and tbe 
represented from every point of view'. counter currents: they are caused by the edges of the 

Ecstasy, cki'-(d-ee (Or. ekitatit, a standing out, one brushing against the other, or by a current running 
change, or transposition), is a condition of mind in violently against a rock or an elevated shore, and in its 
which the eonl seems as if it were transported out of recoil meeting some other object of impediment to its 
the body, The varieties of ecstasy are infinite, but course; thus producing a circular motion o;'the water; 
they are all marked by an altered or diiniDishcd con- the latter kind are often called whirlpools (which tee). 
seiousnoss. Tbe individual may be cither completely EnnysTOifK Lightbottsb, ed'-de-Un, a lighthouse 
{lassivo or violently moved, and may or may not have in the English Channel, raised on a dangerous group of 
any knowledge oi what ia going on around him. rocks that lie to the S.S.W. of Plymouth, and about 
Sometimes he assumes the air of inspiration. This 14 miles from the Breakwater, in lat. C0° Kf 6-1" N., 
mental condition may be induced by fixing the mind and foa. 4° 15'63" W. The lighthouse stands on the 
too exclusively on one idea or object, so as to overlook west side of the group. The Eddystono rocks were 
another sensations, as in mesmerism and certain forms found sb dangerous to homeward-bound vessels making 
of disease. It is also known in connection with certain for Plymouth harbour, that, in 1696, tbe Trinity Board 
highly religious states of mind. Among many Eastern resolved to erect a beacon on them. Mr. Winstanley, 
naiions this condition is cultivated as a part of their a gentleman of Essex and an ingenious meebanie, qn* 
religion; and even among Christians there have been dertook tbe task, and in 1700 he had completed his 
writers—as Bonuventura, Gerson, and othera—who bnilding, a wooden struoture on a atone base, and 
have recommended those contemiilatioos which may polygonal in form, which was swept from the rock in » 
lead to ecstasy. People, however, are too apt to mis- terrific storm, Nov. 27, 1703, wbUo the architect him- 
tako the visions of a heated imagination for • higher self was there snperintending some repairs. The next 
and nearer view of apiritual things. was commenced by Mr. Kudyard, a ailk mercer, in 

’EcBJi.llCl, ek»’tut'-e-H {Gt.ekeiatikoif from eTiitemi, 1706, and finished in 1709, It was circular in form, 
I am entranced), in Ant., were diviners who were cast and, like Mr. Winstaoley's, made of wood on a stone 
into trances or ecstasies, in which they lay as if dead, base, but 8 feet lower than bis in height, being 
but who, on recovering their senses, gave strange re- 92 feet in all. It stood uninjured by the weather until 
velatious as to what they bad seen and beard. 1755, when it was destroyed by ifre. In 1757 Mir. 

EcT 0 Z 0 A.«li:-to. 2 (]'.d (Ur. elrfos, without; coo*,living), Smeaton commenced tbe present lighthouse, the base 
a term applied to those parasitic animals, snen as lice, of which is formed of solid blocks of granite, dovetailed 
ticks, &c., which live upon the external ^ris of other and clamped by irons to the rocks mIow and to each 
animals. The word is used in contradistinction to other; n solid bed of masonry is thus raised 13 feet 
eulosaa. Those entomostracous crnstaceans which are above the highest point of the rock: here a passage is 
parasitic upon fishes belong to the ectozoa. It is a formed commnnieating with a circular stone staircase, 
matter of diajiute whether these parasites are the cause which affords acoess to the lowest of the four chambers 
of disease, ox whether they axe the result of previous that are formed in the upper part of the bnilding; the 
disease. whole ia surmounted by a lantern 24 feet in height, 

Edda, «d'~da, a term nppned to several Scandinavian snirounded by a gallery. Tbe tower is eircular, being 
songs, snpposed to have been collected and arranged about 27 feet in diameter at highwater mark, and 
by Semund Sigfassou, suniamed Frodi, an Icelandic diminishing to IS feet at the summit. It is 85 feet in 
priest, who was bom between 1064 and 1057, and died height, inoluding tbe lantern. Mr. Smeaton is said to 
in 1133. These songs were first discovered and brought have derived the idea of its form from tliat of the 
to light in 1643, by Brynjolf Svendson, bishop of Skal- trunk of an oak-tree. The upper part was originally 
holt, who gave them tbe name of Sdda, or ‘ grand- made of wood, but it was burnt in 1770, and recon- 
tnother.' There are, however, two Works which bear atruetod of stone in 1774. The light is fixed, and may 
the titla,—the “ Mda Saemnndsr bins Froda," or the be seen shining over the waters at the distance of thir* 
Edda of 8»mnnd the Wise, and “ Snorri Sturleson's teen or fourteen miles. , 

Edda." Of these two eddas, the former is the moat Euskiaxa, s-dea-toi'-M (Ziat., toothless), an oroOT of 
ancient, the date of its production being nausaiy attri- mammalia characterized by the absence of incisive 
bated to a period between the 6th and 8th centuries, teeth in their jaws, a*d the length of their riawa. 
The e^tMSemaud the Wise was published entire at With regard to the moisors, however, there ta an ex- 
720 
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cqptioD p> t}i« nil« ^ tile CMe ot ftraaiiiUo (i>a< 
fjr/mt tetotut), m wineh tde& is found in; ano}! 

iutenuftitllury bone, but ^ued so eompletei; at tbe 
sides of Cbesn bouest tbat the front of the mouth is 
quite destitate of teeth. Curiei; observes, tbet, "al¬ 
though brought togjeiher br a purel; negative ohacaeter. 
the Mentata have, noiremelesB, some positive mutuai 
relations, pactioalarijr io thereat claws which enoom- 
paes the ends of th«r toes, and which more or less 
approximate to the natnre of hoofs; also in a oertaih 
slowness, or want of ngUity, deviously arisiag from 
live peetdiar organization of tbeix limluk." !Che num¬ 
ber of existiDg edentata is not nearly so great nor 
so gigatttio in size as at a remote period of the world’s 
history, as the remsius of these gigantic herbivora, the 
itigiodoti, meffaUsrium, and the wB^aZemy* testify. 

Edict, e'-difcif (hat. edifio, I proehiiai Or pabiish}, is 
Bcunething that is given forth, or proclaimed, by com¬ 
petent authority, as a rule of action, more particularly 
BO order, or ordiuanoe, issued by a prince to his sub- 
iccts, to serve as a law. Strictly speidiing, or in tliis 
latter scmse, edicts cannot exist in llritwn, as the 
enacting of law is not lodged iu the Mug, but in the 
parliament. In ancient Borne, the ordinances of the 
maeistratcs, but particularly of the two prmtors, were 
called edinla. r rom the uncertainty of the law at 
tlist early period, it was the custom of the prsetors, 
on their acocssion to ofiice, to publish edicts, or rules, 
for regulating the practice of their courts, and the 
governors of the provinces had Ihn same aiithori^ in 
their districts as the prselors in the city. The edicts 
of a preceding prsetor were not binding utou hihiue- 
cessor, unless he confirmed them ; in which ousa they 
were styled ediH:i tderxi, or Irulatiim, in coutradis- 
linctiou to those issued by iiimseir, which were called 
edicia ncca. By the Comolhm taw (u.c. fid), the prm- 
tor of the year was compelled to adhere to the spirit 
and letter of his first ptoelsmatiou. In the reign of 
Hadrian, the prmtor Balvius dnliauus, an euuuent 
lawyer, made a digest of the best of the prmtorial 
edicts from the earliest times, which was ratified by 
the emperor and senate, and ordained to bo always 
considered as law. By this ediotun perpelwim, or 
perpetual edict, tlie Btaudard of civil juriaprudcnce 
was Bt length fixed. From that time the iwwer of 
making edicts was taken from the magistrates, and 
vested in the emperors. The celebrated edict of Mi¬ 
lan was issued by the emperor Constantine ai'rer the 
conquest of Italy (x.s. 313), and granted to the 
Christians andothers lull liberty in the exercise of their 
religions duties. The edict of Bantes was issued by 
Henry IV. of France in 160S, granting religious freo- 
dora to his Froteatant subjects, but w'ss revoked by 
Xiotiis XIV. in ie&3. In France, the term edict (idU) 
has a very wide signification, being applied to every 
proclamation of the government, of whatever kind. 

Edtcsxd Citation, e < iiU '‘ itd , by the law of Scot¬ 
land, is the mode of citing before a civil court, one who 
has no fixed domicile in the country, and cannot be 
cited persoually,—a foreigner, or one who is abroad, 
Formcriy, in such a case, the citation was puhlislied 
fit the market-cross of Edhibargh, and pier and 
ehoro of Xeith; but by 6 Oeo, IV. e. 130, and 13 & 14 
Viet. e. 36, this is now done by the delive^ of copies 
at the office of Edietal Citations in the Kogister-bouse, 
Edinburgh, where they are preeerved for three years, 
and abstracts of them published every fortnight, 

Eothbcbuh: .Bavinw. {Sea Hevibw.) 

EworaCToa XJKivisKsiiry was founded iu 1683 by 
royal charter, granted by James VI.; and hence it is 
styled"Academia Jacobi Begis,” " King James's Col¬ 
lege/* and" King's College.’’ The lord provost, magis- 
triaies, lutd town council of Eduiburgh, were oousti* 
tuted patrons and governors of the university. In 
I^I on act was passed by the Scottish parliament 
which Mtilied toitina university, in ample form, tdl the 
rights, iawiuiBtieS, and privila^a enjoyed by the other 
uniTeroities in the kingdom; and this ratincation was 
renewed in the treaty of union betsveen England and 
Scotland, amd in the Aet of Security'. In the beginning 
of the 17th centuEiT, the business of the university was 
conducted by apitnsoips}, who was also the professor of 
tbeohigy, and four regsnta, who condneted the youth 
throuipi the course of study ueceaiary to obtaining 
a degree in •rts, Each regeut eosduciM hia students 


tlirough the entire course, tcaefamgtbfuh iu afteoearton 
logto, etbics, and physic^ 'with the kisdredliterary and 
mathematics studies. In 1043 the oUair of Hewsw 
was instituted, in 1674 that of mathetnatioe, iu 1600 
that of Creek, and iu it^S that of fdmroh hist^. Iu 
1708 thepreseut profsssoriM arrangemeutin the taonlty 
of arts was substituted for the previous regont-tutora 
system. The first professor of medioine was aj^inted 
iu 1685; and in 1707 the fouudatioa of the fsotdty of 
law was laid by the institution of a ^ir cd’puhUc 
law, fdllowod in a few yean by ohafrs of rtWd and 
Scotch law. Since tliat time a number of new iffiiurB 
have been added to oil the facutUos. From itaihunda- 
tion,in 1683, until 1868, the government of tbatmiver- 
aity was iu the hands of the magistrates''and town 
council of Edinburgh; hat it was taken from them by 
an act of parliament in 1368, and placed iu the Seuatus 
Aoademictts and the Cniversif y Court, in connection 
with a general miivcrsity counciL ^ The imtronage of 
those chairs, which had' been previously in the 0 lt o’ 
tho town council, was by the same act trafisferfcdlo 
seven enratora,—throe nominated by tho UniverBity 
Court and four by (be town council, and hold oSioe for 
three years. The offices of ubnuUsTlor, vico-chaiteeUor, 
and reotor were also instituted. Tho ebancoUor is tho 
official head of the uitiversity, is elected by tho general 
council, and holds office for life, 'The vioe-chancellor 
is nominated by the chancellor, and performshis duties 
hi his tthsenoe. Tlie rector is elected by a general poB 
of the matriculated atndents of the univorsity, He is 
president of the University Court, and holds office for 
three years. The University Court is composed of tho 
reotor, principal, thelord-provost ofEdinViurgh forth® 
time being, and five assessors, elected rospectavcly by 
the chancellor, the rector, tho town ctmuoil of lidin- 
burgh, the general council, and the stmatua. The rector 
and hU assessor coutinoe in office for three years, the 
other assessors for four. It constitutes tho ixiort of ap¬ 
peal from the Seuatus Academicus, and has tho power 
to effect improvements in tho internal arrangements 
of the nniversitv, after due coneideralian with the sena- 
tns and cimneif, and with the sanction of the chaocci- 
ior. Tins principal is resident head of tho coilage and 
president of t he soimtus. He is appoinled by the earn- 
tors, and holds (dlico for life. The piiucipal and pro¬ 
fessors constitute the Senatus Academicus, which is 
intrusted with the Buperinlendenoe and regulation of 
tho tcachiug and discipl'.ue'Of the university, and with 
the admioialration of its revenues and property. 'Tb« 
gi?neral council of the univeraity consists of the eban- 
collor, rector, cod other meTOiiers of the University 
Court, the principal ,snd profeK-soi's, masters of arts of 
the universiw, doctors of medicine of the university 
who have , us matriculated sUideuts, at tended classes in 
any of tffe faculties tor four oomphite sesaions, and all 
who have established, w ilhin three years of the passing 
of the Universities Act (2nd August, 1SS8), that they 
had attended the univereity us matriculatM students 
for four sessions, or three sessions and afourtfa in some 
other Scottish nnivergity. The unmhet of members of 
the general council at present (1871) is 2,265. They 
meet tn ioc a year, in April and Ociober, to take into 
oonsidenttion w questions afrocting the well-being and 
prosperity of the uuivereity, thinr dcciriona hrang repre¬ 
sented tothe University Court, who are to returns judg¬ 
ment thereon. The ebairsofthe university are eontpre- 
heuded in the four faculties, the affairs of each faeulby 
being superintended by adoaii,who iaeleeted by the pro¬ 
fessors of the faculty,' ThefBonlty afarlsooiuprebends 
the chairs of humanity, Oueek, mathematics, lomo and 
metaphysics, moraipfulosophy, natural philosophy «id 
rhetoric, and English hterataie; also nnivwsal liistory, 
praeticai astronomy, agriculture, mnsie, and Sanskrit; 
attendance on the first seveu of which is required fhr 
the degree of master of arts. Tlie faculty of theology 
has ohairs of divinity, Behrew, eceiesiastieat histoiy, 
and biblical evitioism and antiquities. The faeffity at 
law has chairs of public law, oivil or Boman law, aud 
conveyancing. The itietbesl faoul^ oemprehcada 
chairs of botany, institutes of tnediSus, practice of 
physic, anatomy, chemistry, midwife)^, natntal history, 
materia medico, elittjpal surgery, ssedical jurisprndeaee, 
surge^, iitod general pathoh^. There are two ses- 
sions in the year,—the wiuter seseion, whieh opeua in 
the begiuniitg of Eovemher aaid'ends with Afi^ aaid 
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tbe «ininn«r tassion, which in the b^niMBg cf ’ctmrsotypcdj snd to print e<mie« m may be reqaired 
May and enda with Jnly, the lattw h®j«g: 'from aje etereo^jje plates. In a bibltogivphical point 

cntirej^ eondned to the medioal idJWswi. oran» 8 ®y of view, eom« editions of books are niiich more valnsblo 
coume of study necessary for the deoree Of MJt. es- than others. Gienomliy speaking, the last edition of an 
tends <ww four winter sessions; and oandidiri** Ibr autbor’s work is the beet, as oontaininghis latest im- 
that de^e must bo examined on all th* seven sntqwts provemeats ; but in some cases cironmstances give a 
of Instniotion embraced in the above course of study ; greater vhlae to earlier editions, or sometimes the first, 
and the examinsitionr ms^y be condaoted partly in Sometimes a book acquiree its chief value from tbo 
writing and partly rnuii roes. Students >yho have editor, or oreu from the pobliaher 5 as Bentley’s 
passed aatis&ctorily the esumlrtations for M.A. may, Horace, or the Aldine Classics. (A'se BniLiocBaruT. 

bafoee taking the degree, offer themSelveB for a farther Boojt-Tiisni!.) 

osamination, with »view to graduation with honours. Editor, ed'-tf-or (Bat. cdo, I publish), is one who 
There are four departments for honours; vis., classical edits dr prepares for publication the writings of tiinj- 
lit(!mtBre,iBetttulphiiosoj)hy,mathenYatio 8 ,andna(;ursl ther. We may distinguish two classes of editors;—!, 
science, in my one or more of which students may those whose object is merely to reproduce the wori.-s of 
present themselves tor esamination. Each student anotber in their purity, and content tharoselvea with 
Las to pay Annually atnatriculation fee of Bl. Is.; and adding notes or comraentaries tothetext; and 2. those 
the fees tor each class per session vary from B 2 . 2 s. to who have the general Buperintendeneo of some large 
d&l. 4». A fee of £3.3s, is payable for the osaminations literary work, encydopaidia, magasine, newspaper, or 
for M.A. There are three medical degrees ctinferrod the like, receiving contributions from various persons, 
by the university; vi*., bachelor of medicine (M.B.), which they may have to correct, cut down, supplo- 
niaster in surgery (C.M.), awl doctor "of medicine; ment, or reject, according to therr character and the 
(M.I).). Ko one is admitted to the degree of M.B. or general plan of the work. In tbe former case the edi- 
C.M. who has not beeit engaged in medical and snrgi- tor requires to be a man of great learning, taste, judg- 
eai studies tor four years, one of wliieb roust be at the inent, and exactness, and tohiiro a foil appreciation 
nniversity of Edinburgh. He must produce certifioates of his author, having to judge critically of the varions 
of having attended certain classes, and the medical readings, to explain the obscure passages, supply 
and suTgiesd practice of a general hospital; and he is oraiasious and rcferonces, and senerally to* present his 
also subjected to exaiainatioii, both in writing and ried anthor in tbe most pure and favourable light to the 
rnce, on tbe varions branches of study. The degree of public. I/i the latter ease the qualifications require to 
M.i5. may be conferred on any candidate who has ob- no of a much more general and varied kind. Hero a 
t dned tbe degree of M.B., and is of the age of 21, full fiwd comprehensive view of the whole work is re- 
provided ho has been engaged for at least two years in luiired, as well as an acquaintance with all it* minor 
attendance on an hospital, or in practice. The degrees jietails, and the bearings of each upon the whole, 
of D.1), and BI'.B. are honorary distinotious. The Generally, a minute and accurate knowledge is neees- 
profossors of humanity, Greek, iriathematios, natural sary on a vast variety of subjects, and a readiness and 
philosophy, chemistry, and music, have eacli an asai.st- full command over them, so 110 at once to be able to 
5 .at, tbe first four having salaries of JSlOO each, tlie last bring them to bear upot any partieulor point, 
two of .B200 each. Conjoined with the professors as Educatioiv, ed-n-hii'-than (in Lat. edweafto is de¬ 
examiners for degrees, are three e.taminers in arts and rived from the verb edueo, I lead, or bringmr or forth), 
three in medicine. The total number of scholarships Tbo Latins used the word not only in rriation to man, 
and bursaries connected with the university is 112 , and but also to the lower animals, and even to qitants. To 
♦ ho annual vutae is about B1,8‘J0. They are mostly for educ.\te was to cultivate or bring out their various 
the faculties of arts and tiieology, lire goneraliy of properties. With us, the term is piroperiy confined to 
smalt aiaouut, and in the patronage of the senatus, tbe iiutnan species, as being alone capable bf educaiion 
town eonncil, or of private individuals. The tofal in any high cir proper sense of the word.- says 

numbers of students in the winter session of lS(U-ti2 Kant {Veter VesiehuHff), is the only creature tapablo 
was 1,437; being in arts OIS, medicine 516, law 202, of eduaation. The lower animals require, at most, 
theology 01 . The niitversity library contains about only nourishment and protection to ennbie them to 
130,006 printed volumes, and above 7(K> MSS., many of reavdi their proper eonmtion, and to perform all the 
which are of great interest and vaUie. It originated funetions of their nature-, but man hj possessed of 
in a bequest of about 3‘K) volumes in 1SS6, and was > powers and faculties indefinitely p,eftt<(tfbl.e> *md 
euhseqnently hirgciy augmented by doaationB from which require to be trained and aireotod'by tttheraj 
various persons; aiftobg others by the celebrated otherwise they may be useles-s, if not absaiutely in- 
Brummond of Hawtliomden; who bequeathed his jurious. In tliis way has Providence wisely provided 
library to it. It was former^ entiried to a copy of for the progress of tiie human race. While the lower 
■every book eatert;d iu Sfcatkmers' Hall, in lieu of which animals of to-day arc not a whit more advanced than 

? rivilego it now receives a sum of £.575 per attnum. when they were originally created, man has been 
ho ittuseum of natural history was eatablisfied in 1612, gradually progressing towards a higher and more por- 
—a great part of it having been collected by the •eteir- feet state of development, and that exactly in proper, 
tions of the late Professor .lameaou. It receives a tiou as tlietrue principles of his nature were under, 
government grant of £306 per annum. The anafomicad' ‘jrtood and acted upon. Each generation profits by the 
museum was founded in by Dr. Monro i 8 eeio?da«, nearhing and experience of those that preceded it, and 
who presented his own anatomical eoUection and that' lb Bke manner transmits its knowledge to its succes. 
of hiB father to tbe university, for the purqiose of sors. Education, in its most extended sense, then, has 
” demonstrating to the students the structure, physi- to do with the progress of the humiin race towards a 
rdogy, ®hd disoAses of the human body." The Koyal more perfect State of development. It marts its 
Botanic Garden in connection with the university was gradual advancement from die earliest dawn of history 
founded in 1670, aud extends to seventeen acres, haviae to the present time, observing the various oiroum- 
an extensive range of grecuhpuses and hothonses, with stances that may have tenij’id’to promote, or retard its 
a large palm-house. There Are also several private progrsn, and seeks to gatei^Sr, from the whole instruu- 
museums or collecUons in oonnehUdJt with some of the tion for the present or''jes|ops for the future. In a 
classes.—Bcf. Miinbarah Vui^en^'CaUnditr, 1871. more limited sense, cdiication.regarils man us an indi- 

Editioit, e-diak’-tiH (Lat. tdo, 1 give out or publish), vidnal destined tor a future and higher state of ex- 
is the number of copies of a work that are printed at’ istence, for which his entire life in this world is merely 
one time before the types are agaiu taken down by the a preparatory training, lili this seiise a man is cclu- 
eompositor. The number of copies .of a work that oated. either for good m evil, by everything which he 
may eeosHttfh an edition are hgnee very varions, expe&nces, from the bradJe to the grave. Ina stiU 
depending in’* great measure ^on the sale which barriwirer seiiee, the term is applied to the tramiug 
K IS expected Whave, and varyWig from afew hon. whtob ode receives in childhood and early youth, m 
dreds to many thOitsands. ■ It i»,'bowever, of less onior to flit hi'fft foraproper discharge of his duties 
eoasequenoo now than formerlv -fto determine the in after-life. This is, ip many respects, the im- 
exaot nnmher of copies that oiighr to he thrown off in iiortsnt period of life. The 'mind of the lUdivldiiai le 
one edition, as it is asnal now, in any work that is ‘then most nnaceptiblegf impressions, which are at_tha 
expected to bare a large or conSnnet ntfet to get di; egbfo time ^e must htsiiug; aud, generally speaking, 
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the tratning wliioh he then reeeivea merk* his ehnnie* tendency of science in the present; day is to break sp 
ter throuiifa life.* While we ebeil be obliged, in the men into pieces, riewing him ns distinct end separate 
present article, to ocmfine out ettention to the last of parts, instead of one beautihil and united whole. We 
these, as embraoing the most important period of life beUere that not only are spirit and matter insepiu'ably 
as regards edwation; yet it is only by keeping in view connected in roan, but that the former is ererynhera 
that our entire life here is but a preparation for limited by the latter; that the body is, in fact, tlio 
another and a higher state of existence, and that all prison-house of the sonl. Kot only is there erery 
our trsinin^ must be directed to that object, that reason to believe this to be the case what is ge- 
we can arriTe at clear and correct notions respecting nerally regarded as the nature of spirit, but we cannot 
it. Education, theu, we would dedno to bo the ftiU otherwise account for the mri pium growth of the 
and hamonious development of all the powers and mind with the body,—its ieebleness in childhood, its 
capacities of man,—full, that is, each to the highest strength in manhood, and its decay in old age. Our 
point of whieh it is capable; and harmouioui, each in rational soul, says Hippocrates, is always tuo same 
complete nnison with all the rest. In other words, it throughout the whole course of onr life,—m youth and 
is the bringing of his entire nature into the highest in age, when we are children and grown men; hut the 
state of perfection of which it is susceptible ; for, body, on the contrary, never continues in one state, but 
iu the words of Milton, the end of education is is constantly changing. It is only by bearing in mind 
"to repair the ruins of our first parents,’’—to re- the intimate connection that subsists between body 
store harmony and beauty and power to that sys- and spirit, and the dependence of the latter upon the 
tern which was mined by the Fall. It is a common former for its manifestations, that we are able to ei> 
error to confound education with instrnetion, and plain many of the mental phenomena; and hence, too, 
much misunderstanding is the consequence. There we in many cases obtain a clue how to proceed in edu- 
can be indeed no education without some instruction, cation. AVe thus come to know that the body and 
but there may be a great amount of instruction with spirit in man are not two distinct and opposing cle- 
very little education. The be.st educated man is not ments, the one being improved and strengthened as 
ho that knemi most, but he that cixn do most. Bacon the other is weakened aud depressed. The two are 
has well said that men are apt to set too high a value indissolubly united,—the spirit giving life to the body, 
upon their acquirements and to underrate their facul- the body giviiig direction and form to the mind. And 
ties. It is impossible, from the nature of the present not only so, nut our physical nature plays n much 
work, that we can traverse the vast field that the sub- more important part in the animal economy than is 
ject of education opens up to us, or notice the mi- geiierally believea or acted upon in education. The 
merons important questions that are connected with brain, which is the organ of the mind, is a part of our 
it; and perhaps wo shall liest employ onr space by physical c-onstitutiou, subject to physical laws, to 
noticing some of the more important points which are disease and decay, requiring exorcise to develop it, 
as yet but little understood or acted upon. In order and a due suj.>ply of arterial blood to maintain it in » 
to educate a human being, it is first of all necessary state of bealth. To tbc educator, too, it is important 
to know something of the nature of that being; for to know that he is not, iu the performauce of his 
education can be right or true only in proportion as it duties, dealing with incomprehensible spirit movitg 
is based upon a knowledge of that nature, and of the j in another sphere, and the laws of whose operations it 
law.s to which it Ls subject. ITntil a knowledge of is impossible for him to divine; but that the spirit i« 
human nature is more generally diffused and acted stnctly limited, and subject to the laws of matter; 
upon, we have little hope for any great progress in tliat it'is in obedience to these laws that its oiierations 
eaucatioD. Man is not only subject to certain laws are carried on, and that, however mysterious some of 
regulating his growth and determining his condition, its workings may seem to be, they are all the 
but he is also possessed of a variety of i'acnlties, differ- result of causes which be ought to strive to find 
ing greatly in their nature ana character, having out. We see further hero a valuable provision fur 
different periods of development, and requiring differ- the gradoal improvement of the human race. It is 
ent modes of treatment. It is only by extei^ding onr well known that mental as well oa physical qnali- 
knowledge of these, that we can expect to arrive at a ties are transmitted from parents to ohudren, however 
true system of education, which has for its object their inexplicable the laws by which it is regulatM may be 
full and harmonious development. The true educator at present, or how many apparent exceptions may 
narefuUy observes the workings of Nature, and pursues occur. In our view, the geueralfactisexqilainedby 
the course that she indicates, aiding her in her opera- the physical character of the mind's organ; that, 
tions, and, it may be, occasionally gently bending her as tno outward physical form is transmitted from 
to his ends, but never directly opposing or thwarting parents to children, so is the physical character of the 
her, for he knows that she ever worketh wi.sely and brain; and the man who bus fought the good light against 
well. Man, then, is possessed of a twofold nature,—a his evil affections and lasts, and has kept the faith with 
spiritnol and a material; the one partaking of the his better nature, not only enjoys the fruits thereof 
nature of spirit, the other subject to the laws of mat- himself, but may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
ter. "The soul is that side of our nature which is in he may thereby be transmitting to his posterity the 
relation with the Infinite.’’ “ By this immortal soul,” most valuable of all inheritances. "In order," says 
says Dr. Carpenter, in his Human Phytiology, “man Sir H. Brodtc, "to make the most of the intellectual 
is connected with that higher order of’being in powers, the animal system should be maintained 
which InteDigeiice exists, unrestrained in its exercise in a state as nearly as possible approaching perfect 
by the iroperfectiona of that corporeal mechanism health.” “ The state of mind, whether as regards 
through which it here operates.” It is unnecessary the moral or the intelleotual, is, to a very great 
for our present purpose to attempt to speculate as to extent, subjected to the infiuCncc of physical causes.'’ 
the nature of either spirit or matter apart and by itself. But not only does this ahow the primary import- 
lA man we have to do with the two in inseparable con- ance of physical health in ednoation, but it leads 
nection; and it is only with man that education con- us to look' for the like laws governing the mind 
cem:s itself. But not only are the two inseparably ns we kimw to govern the body. The great law in 
connected, but there is every reason to believe them to education, mental or physical, is txertUe. If wo 
be Inseparably present in every act. Physiologists, want to develop a muscle, wc exercise it; if we want to 
indeed, toll ns, that as every movement of any part of improve a faculty, we must, in like manner, exercise it. 
the body causes deAtraction to a portion of the tissues In the one case, aa in the other, the exercise mnst bo 
oi that part, so, in like manner, every thought that proportioned to the strength of the individnal, and 
passes through the mind canacs destruction to a por- every period of exercise should bo saoceeded by a time 
tion of the nerve-matter of the brain. Thus every of rest. It is now the generally received opinion 
tbonght, of the mind partakes of the material as well among philosophers and men of sei<moe, that dmerent 
as the spiritual; and every movement of tbe_ body of facnlties of the mind have different portions of the 
the spiritiial as well ss the material. This is of im- brain for their organs; and hence it is that the mind, 
portance to bear in mind; for wc constantly hear when tired of one'subject, can turn with fresh vigour 
people speaking of mental acts and physical acta, as if to another, in theCamo way as one tired with walking 
the two were distinct end separate, and not intimately may sit down to some manual occupation. We would, 
Hie one with the oi&er. In fact, the whole however, caution against the error of passing at 
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from (Htei kind of tioient or protracted exeroite to 
anotijer; more particttlarl; from eerete jaentdto peat 
pbyeicftl exertion, or vice vertS,. The exeroi»eof_«ny 
iimrt of the body causes on increased flow of nutritious 
blood to that part ; and this oontinuos tor tome time 
after the exercise has ceased, to supply the waste that 
has taken place; and hence to withdraw the blood at 
once in another direotion by exercising other organs of 
the body, interferes with the regular course of nature, 
and deprires the wasted part of its due nourishmont. 
But while the two elements of man's nature are con¬ 
cerned in every act, some partake more of the one 
and others of the other ; and heiioo we have the 
common division of them into physical and men¬ 
tal acts, the former eomprisine the outward acts 
of the body, the latter mental thought and feeling; 
according to which we have a twofold division of 
ednestion, into physical and mental. Of physical 
education, which deals with the proper development 
of the physical powers, it will not bo necessary to 
say much. It is, indeed, a subject of the utmost im¬ 
portance, and entitled to much more attention than it 
has yet received, as it is not only upon it (hat the 
health ot^tbe body mainly depends, but it is by it tbst the 
body is made the ready, willing, nod obedient servant 
of the mind. Its object ought to be to impart strength, 
dignity, and grace to every movement of the body. 
The value of correct habits formed in early life, whe¬ 
ther they may be useful sccomplishments,* a graceful 
deporUnent, correctness of pronuncintion, or any kind 
of manoal dexterity, eontiiines to be felt throughout the 
Coursd'uf one's life. As a means of physical education, 
Ling’s, or the Swedish, system of gyiimiistics is much 
superior to any other. It is not only founded on 
strictly physiological principles, but the attention o(*| 
the pupil is excited aud kept alive by his constantly 
receiving direction from the tescher ss to the diilcrent 
movementa that ho is to perform; and thus it is in 
some measure a mental us well as a physical exercise. 
It is also free from that violent exi'rlion that clia- 
racteriscs the other systems of gynuiasties. Mental 
education has to do with the mind of man, and ought 
to be based upon a knowledge of that portion of his 
nature. I'he mind is that which feels, thinks, and acta, 
or is characterized by feeling, thought, and action. The 
llrst of these comprises not only llioso feelings and 
impressions that are communicated through the souses, 
but also tlie emouons and moral feelings, and generally 
ail such as arise from states of the mind itself. In 
thought, the mind turns itseif in upon those feelings, 
reasons of them, judges of them, arranges aud compares 
them. In the last of these we have the active prin¬ 
ciples of the mind, or those that propel it into action; 
as the desires and the will. There are two kinds of 
actions; either passing outwards through the body, or 
inwards, directing the thoughts, calling up ideas, and 
forming conceptions. Here again we would caution 
aminst the error of regarding tlie mind as consisting 
of distinct and independent faculties, and not os one 
entire and united whole. " All our intellectual pro¬ 
cesses 80 completely interpenetrate each other, that it 
is impossible to separate them into distinct faculties 
and assign provinces to each.”—(MorcU's I'tycholotf^.) 
Feeling, thought, and action, therefore, are only di&er- 
ent manifestations of tlie same active principle, and 
ought properly to go together. One of the great errors 
of the present systems is, that they are kept too much 
apart. Feelings are not so ciiltivated as to improve 
thought • and thought too fretpiently terminates in 
itself, without going out into action. Tne proper object 
of all thought and feeling is action, whicb is the great 
end of life. “A rigorous separation of the speem- 
lative (bom the practical," says Professor Fraser, the 
eoceessorof SirW-lIamiUnnin the chair of philosophy 
in Edinburgh, “ is apt, liy causing a disruption of the 
complex nature of inau ... to occcasion weakuess 
and vacillation in the conduct of life," Mon fail not 
so much ibom not knowing what is right, as from 
not acting unto their knowledge .—{Sec especially on 
this subject Foster's admirable essay on JDeeicion of 
Character.) One great means of imparting decision 
of character to childreu is to teach them unqnestioningly 
and unhesitatingly to obey. Fuipter, wo believe iha't 
If people were true to their feelings, they would gene¬ 
rally be found to act much more wisely on the spur of 
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the moment than after mature consideration; not from 
acting blindly, but from follow^g a truer guide than 
reason. But to explain this will lead to another 
ttuportant question connected with the phenomena of 
mtnd,-—that is, to what extent are wo conscious of the 
operationatof the mind ? This is a question that has 
not hitherto received much attention in this country. 
The doctrine of unconscious perception, or latent 
thought, originated with Leibnitz, and from him baa 
pas.sed mto tlie principal philosophical systems cf 
modern Germany. It has received various names; as, 
latent or ultra-conscious thought, unconscious cere> 
bration, reflex action of the brain, &e. This doctrine 
maybe illustrated in many ways. Aman, after puzzling 
over a ditlieult problem for a long time, and, unable to 
solve it, turns his attention to something else, and after 
a time, on returning to it again, he finds it all arranged 
and plain before him, although he is quite unconscioua 
of having once Ibonght of it in the interval. Certain 
conditions of the atmosphere produce lightneecor de» 
prcssion of spirits, by means of impressions of which 
we are insensible; aud tlie unpleasant dreams which 
result from indigestion are to be attributed to the 
same cause. We know, too, that beyond oonscionaness, 
there exist in the mind systems of knowledge of whicb 
we are wholly unconscious in ordinary states, and 
whidi are only revealed on extraordinary occasions; 
ns delirium, madness, somnambulism, &c. Within this 
unexplored region exist the instincts and intuitions of 
our nature,—those innat e principles of morality and 
beauty which seem to ns so incomprehensible, guided 
and directed, it may be, by feelings of pleasure and 
pain. “ There is a latent intelligence wdUiin us which 
works teleologically, apart from will, feeling, sensation, 
or any kind of consciousness whatever.”— (Morell.) 
“ I do not hesitate to maintain," says Sir William 
Hamilton, “ that what we are conscious of is con¬ 
structed out of what we are not conscious of; that our 
whole knowl>?dge is in fact made up of the unknown 
and incognizable." It seems ns if the niii'd might bo 
compared to a dark cavern, into which consciousness, 
like a light at the mouth, permits ns only to look a 
little way. In the dark and unknown region beyond 
are stored up all onr knowledge and all our experience; 
and here are carried on those wonderful mental pro¬ 
cesses which are only known to us by their results. Tti« 
biglieot and most perfect of the mental operations aro 
I instinctive or unoouscious. Genius iu its higher forms 
is of^his kind, being moved and guided by inner im¬ 
pulses little noconnUble to reason. Genius bad spon¬ 
taneously produced great works before rules of criti¬ 
cism could be laid down; and ber greatest works 
still are but little indebted to such helps. “ What,” 
says Gothe, in speaking of his works, “is in such 
cases termed invention, was with me spontaneous'* 
(‘•leli habe iiie fiber das Dcnken gedacUt”). “W'e 
observe with contide-nco,” says Carlyle, *‘ that the 
truly strong mind, view it us intellect, as morality, 
or under any other aspect, is nowise the mind ac¬ 
quainted with its strength; that here, as before, the 
sign of health is unoonscioiisness.” " Here (under¬ 
neath the region of consciousness), in its quiet mys¬ 
terious depths, dwells what vital force is in ns;— 
here, if aught is to be created, and not merely 
manufactured and oomniunicuted, must the work go 
on. Manufacture is intelligible, but trivial; creation 
i,s great, and cannot be understood.” And this is true 
of the moral as well as the inle.Iiectual powers, the 
highest morality being also instinctive; for, as be 
says, “bad we never sinned, ws should have had no 
conscience." Policemen are necessary where rogues 
exist; but, were society perfect, there would be no 
rogues, and no need for pdteemen. Further, not only 
are the highest acts of the mind instinctive, but the 
tendency of all mental acta is to become so by practice. 
Acts of which the mind was at first painfully con¬ 
scious, become gradually less so, until at lengtlMhey 
jiTiay be performgd quite nnconsoiously. .".ore 
educators to peroeivo and act upon _ the principle 
that there is in human nature something above and 
Vioyond reason, their labours would be crowned wim 
more succcas,—more especially as it is during the 
earliest period of life that our instincts ore Most acuva 
and most susceptible of improvement. Everything 
ought then to bo do»e to strengthen sad fractify the 
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we shall And that eai%r eh3d||qod is ^e.emine&tl 7 the 
thae Ibr itubibinff know)edga4 Who (M& estiinaio the 
amoaat of hnowMge that a, «hM aemdires during the 
®rst few jr’eat'S of its Hfey-^MWitiiiohi «^rt, without in- 
•trsetion, without sawthmg butSpontaneous 
worhiogB of its own mind ? (Phis inowledge, howetor, 
is entirely , objeotire, being acquired from nature and 
life around it. This; then, is tfo period for pereeptire 
teachian^r-d’or storing *th« mind with obJecUTO kwow- 
ledce. But daring um time the child is not content 
with being merely the recipient of knowledge s taiie to 
its ioStin^s, it soon begins to reproduce what it has 
aequired,—to imitate what it sees and hears, and to 
ezpresB what it feels. The power of seizing ririd ideas 
of thisgs,—of. conihining, associating, and connecting 
them with the appropriate words or signs, is now in 
the highest state of intensity. Katnro, therefore, 
shows .that in edneation “ our principal aim at this 
tiino Of life should be to furnish nutriment fur the 
gro'Wth and expansion of the powsts of inward repre¬ 
sentation; tliat is, for strengthening the memory, 
training and regulating the imagination, giving full 
piay to the lows of sssoelaiSoa, and produoing the 
capacity of expressing ideas in-clear, luminous, cor¬ 
rect, and copious langoagw. these habits of mind 
can generally be acquired with^freat lacihty at this time 
wf bib; but, if neglected flosiv an difhemt does the 
process of their education afterwards become, that it 
IS a thousand chances to one whether tbm’ will ever be 
acquired to any degree of perfection' at ttll.'’--(Jlfoi'eii.) 
▲s the reasoning iaonUies liccome more advanced and 
mature, these powers gradually degenerate. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance, not only that 
they be improTcd to the utmost during this period of 
life, bat that nothing shontd be done to abridge it by 
prematurely developing the reasonitig faculties. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, this is the tcnaency of much of 
the teaching of the present day. The teacher, not 
content with receiving a correct answer to a qiie-stion, 
must also have the reason w-hy it is so. The leas the 
child has to do with pving or receiving reasons at this 
time the better. Direct timcbing is the best, aud rules, 
or the application of them, should be as little resorted 
to as pOisiblo. 8tiU more reprehensible is the practice 
of presenting to the child’s mind both the ri|^t and 
the wTciwg at the same time; or, after reoeivlnya cor¬ 
rect answer, asking if he is sure it is not southing 
else. It not only tends to loosen its hold in tbs ohild’s 
mind, hut to make him dbnbtful of bis knowledge. 
“Spoil not," says Dr. AndrewFidler, “thy memory 
by suspecting it. How canst'thou find that tme which 
then wilt not trust." As'in morals, the greatest inju^ 
you can do an inoocemt child is to suspect him ; so in 
teaching.yon cannot do a grenteTinjuiyJo a acholur than 
to make iiim sas}ieet his knowledge. In questioning a 
boy, so as to bring out his knowledge, care ought to 
be taken to fellow only the natural order. If questioned 
on the subject of his reading, the questions should 
follow the order in which it was read, and not taken at 
mndoni throughout the lesson, or, asis sometimes done, 
by proceeding from the end to the beginning, riiis is 
of more impdrtnnoe than it may at first seem; for 
there are certain law's of themind, comiDordy known as 
the laws of association, according to which tilings are 
•tored up in the memory and reproduced. One of 
those is, that things are reprodneed in the order and 
With the associations that they were received, and an 
babitnal departure from this order is destructive of one 
of the finest and most important laws of mind. It is 
in thm way that one conies to acquire the style and 
modet of thought of another, the thoughts‘flowing 
waturally in the same way, the ideas suggesting cnch 
ether in the like order. In every process of thought 
or eourM of reasoning there is a certain nntural 
order in whttdt the ideas suggest and fellow each 
other; and any interference with this order tends 
io irntredoee eonfosioh,—thought* eprinidng up that 
■re sot Meetly wanfedi and the fniud %«eomtng 
erowded with ■matters, Ae in any me¬ 

chanical operatiohj^b w’ork goes on bmt’when the 
materials am broWfl^ilo hand a« andin the order that 
are requiredy dbfh'toenfel operatiimm, Hie mind 
aeht best when Haw thohgl^ and wordli are brought 
bel^it ezaoti^'lfefiw ArdoT' Hfeywreirmedadj— 
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when it is given them at the p^er time what they 
shall say; and if people wo«M give mere heed to the 
instinative portion offeetr nature, they would find that 
its workings were much more trite and rttiable than 
any resulting from reason. Besson is but to be re¬ 
garded as supplementary to that higher nortion of our 
uatnre,'-^intuition. In the words of an olaphllosoidtloal 
divine, whose works are by no means so weS kw^n us 
they deserve, “ Intuition is by far the most parfeet and 
■excellent way of knowledge.” “ Our iutiddon here, how¬ 
ever, is BO short-sighted, that if we knew no more than 
we can .thus attain to, we should not haveeightehioagh 
to direct ns in o«r journey through theworM; «o that our 
feeble eye is assisted with the glass of reason,-^natu¬ 
rally, indeed, a very good prospective, butwhich logic, 
and especially algebra, has improved into a telescope. 
Stillitis but an artitloial way of seeing, and all art eiip- 
poses and argues a defect in nature;" but “beremicr 
we shail be so far from needing any logic to tfiroct us 
in our reasoning, that we shall have but little need or 
use even of reason itself."—(Norris's Beoson and jPhiifk.) 
But reason is given to ns, and is necessary for us hers, 
and therefore requires cultivation, Tbough not the 
highest faculty of onr nature, it. is the most practical, 
and that which has the closest bearing upon the occu¬ 
pations and duties of life. It is defined by J. J3, Morell 
to be “ the ea-ordinatinff power in relation to all our 
other intellectual processes,—as that which gives unity 
and solidarity to them, aiding us at once in the pursuft 
of trnlh, and in adapting onr lives to the state of 
things in which we exist.’'—(Psyciofoijy.) Thisfaculty 
deals with the general and the abstract ; sephrttes our 
knowledge into dellnito parts ; arrange*, riassities, and 
embodies it in aecnrato term.*; expands it into formal 
propositions, and draws conclusions from one proposi¬ 
tion to nnolher. As the meiital powcTs beeomo some- 
what mat ure, then the main portion of our inteUcctnal 
edneation should bo directed fO the regulation and 
development of this faculty by means ol the higher 
branches of study,—logic, "mathematics, scienre, and 
phikwojihy. We have said little of tlio nieahS of edu¬ 
cation, of "what is to be taupbt,and the order in which it 
oiigh t to be commii nieallcd; but this is the less necessary, 
as those who shfdl baVo intelligently followed us in 
the above remarks wiH bo able iu some measure to 
judge for themselves on these points. The groat thing 
in each case is to follow Nature, pursuing the course 
that she points out; and, as a general rule, the order 
of the progress of the race is the order that ought 
to be foBowefi in the education of the hidividual 
members of it. We may mention that Dr. Neil Aruot 
has, in hia Sarix’)/ i^f Mahum 1‘rojp-em, given a sketch of 
the variona hrancbe.s of knowledge in relation ts 
education la fine, then, the object of education it 
the full and harmonioo,* development of sU onr fiical- 
ties; the bringing our entire nature, physical, moral, 
and iutelleotniu, into tlie highest state of peifoction of 
which it is capable. Who can tell how high thnt is? 
So far as our present knowledge or experience goes, it 
is indefinitely perfectible. However much we may see 
the physical, moral, and iiiteliectual parts of man 
apart now, they are each and all necesssry, in their 
respective spheres, to constitute a jierfeet wan, whom 
we believe to be n thing of beauty, physieaUy, 
moraUy, and intelleetually. God. has u'ot in vain in¬ 
stilled principles of beauty into the mind of man; and 
acwirding to a fine expression of Kant's, which, how¬ 
ever, is but an adaptation of one of the sabUnieat doc¬ 
trines of the Platonic philosophy,—‘that of ideas, there 
is in every man’s mind the ideal ofaperfectnian. Bounty 
and goodness always gp together; the one produces 
the other. A men's cneracter is goncmlly iroptessod 
upon hiscottntouanoej and hence there was triitb, as 
well as wit, in Sidney Smith's remark of a man having 
all the ten' commandments written on his forehead. 
The culture pf the incirol feelings gives « banignimt 
and loveable.ezpresrion to the countenance; intellco- 
tuality stamps Itself principally open the forehead; 
while the general admiration whion a fine figure and 
manly bearing naturally exoite, show that physleal 
edneation must dso play an important part in the 
forming of our perfect man. (Sre NaTioitaxi Xncoa- 
wow, SoHootB, Sojstoor. Boanns, tTirimsmx*.) 

Ebpoawom, MinwasT.—This term may be equally 
applied to the edhoatiott jj^ireb to eshdidstei for oom* 







__ Edaqation, Teehnioal _ 

niiwipn* is th» anoy, «« well w to olHteoM wlio baye 
etready Berred. or to the (grBtom adopted by (fpyern- 
meut to afford iostraotion to sbldiere md tfaeJr obil- 
dren. loBtnictioB in aU tie sn^eota mntrt necewiary 
foy «a offloer to baeome eeqaeinted with, oombined 
wSth striet willtary dledpUno, ie giyen to c*det« or 
jrontha from 1« to 19 yeen of *t entrance, at the 
Oadete* Cdlege, Sandbnret; the BoyttI India Military 
'Colleg^ddducombe; and the Koyal Military Aca¬ 
demy, woolwieb. (Sie CanBT, Mmianx; MiniTABr 
SCKooiba.) A college waa alao establiabed at Jtich- 
Uoad, known aa Cavalry Oollegc, in 1867, under pri- 
Tate control, to afford a fitting edncation to yontbs 
about to enter that branch of the aerrioe. Officera are 
able to render thetnaelyoa eligible for staff appoint- 
laenta at.Sandhorat tinder recant regnlations. (See 
Srirv OoiABOn.) The son* of deoeaaed eoidiera are 
brongbt up and edneated at the Eoral Military Aaylam, 
ObelMa, better known as the Duke of fork's School, 

' as many bmog admitted annaaUy, by selection, aa the 
yaoaneica that occur and the reaouroea of the oatabliah- 
inent will allow- On learing, they either enter the 
army'nr are npprenticed to learn some trade. For 
the improyement of the soldier, achoclmaatera are 
attached to each regiment, and stationed at the rariona 
canips and depdta; and instraction is regnlarly given 
in the elementary branches of knowledge to each aa 
deaire it, combine with lectures on varioua scientific 
apbiccta. (Sm EnomnuyAn ScaooT.s. ) 

Buucatiou, TncnHiCAi.. (See TncniriCAn Enu- 
OAstoa.) 

EnintOOBAnOF, e.d»l~lco~rai'~ehuit (Fr. Muleorer, to 
sweeten, purify).—In Cbem., odnlooration is the work¬ 
ing of precipitatoB after filtration, to free them from 
any exceas of precipitant or supernatant fluid. It is 
generally performed by moans of a bottle containing 
two tubes, one drawn to a fine point and reaching to 
the bottom of the bottle, the other only entering the 
cork a few inches. By blowing down the latter tube, 
the water is forced out of the tormer in a fine stream. 

eel (Bsx. ixl), a fam- of fishes (jjiimilla), be- 
lonj^g to the apodal section of the Mafaeapleryiiii. 
Their long and cylindrical bodies are covered by a thick 
«ad soft skin, in which the scales ate so deeply jinbedded 
as to be scarcely apparent. The gill orifices arc very 
small, and are situated far back; so that there is a long 
passage from the gill-ohatubcr ontwards; and hence, 
the g^ not soon becoming dry,these fishes can remain 
a long time out of the water, some of them, indeed, 
leaving it of their own accord. Most of the eels are 
included in the Linnnsan genus Marienc, and are di¬ 
vided by some naturalists into the families S;i»hranehi- 
d»,Muraniiia>,AriguiUi4m, Cktxgeridai, and (ijihievridee, 
The SgnbrancUdm have the gill-passages so united 
under a common integnment as to present externally 
(mly aeingle orifice: they are almost destitute of fins, 
The speoiee are few, and they are chiefly found in 
tropical seas. The ilurtemdee are also generally desti¬ 
tute of fins, or nearly so; they are all destitute of scales, 
and never found in fresh water. The AngmlMee are 
fresb-wator fishes, though some of them occasionally 
ySsit the sea. They have pretty large pectoral fins, 
aaal and dorsal fins extending to and encompassing 
the tip of the tail, and numerous lougish scales em¬ 
bedded in groups in the skin, so as to resemble lattice- 
woidtk OpHimiridm, or snake-eels, are distingaished by 
the toil ending in a conical pointless fin. At least three 
species of, cels are found in this country,—the Sharp- 
nosed, the Broad-nosed, and the Snig. The first- 
mentioned, which is common in streams and lakes, is 
distinguished, as its name implies, by its comparatively 
long and narrow mczsle. Its colours are dark olive- 
green on the upper surface of the head and body; under 
surface sfivery wlute. The clearer the Stream in which 
the eel lives, the more vivid are its colours. The broad. ] 
nosed eel is not uncommon, and is' oEen found in tbe 
Bome waters with the sharp-noaed, &om which, how- 
erw, it is to be readily diatiumushed by the oompara- 
fivsdy greater breadth of itt head and the situation of 
its eyes, which are placed in advance of tbe angle of 
the mouth t the body, moreover, is thicker in propor¬ 
tion to its length, and the teeth more numerous and 
Btronger) and the dorsal and gpifi fine, which are much 
deeper and thicker, oommeuoe farther back. In some 
pern of Englimd thie sort is fcaows as the grig-eel. 


__ Effloreacfinee 

Wte migis in many reflects intermediate hetwemi the 
broad-nosed and Aarp-noaed •epeeios j its colour is 
otq^y like that ofEte Marp-nosed eel. “ In Em eompa- 
ratjve breadthumenose,’'iay8Mr. Yatrell, “the snig 
It intiiriDtdiftto vefdranoe t^obiroftd.tkQd thtTO* 
nosed e^, but ritber mere resembles that with the 
sharp nose. It has a slight hnt elongated depresdon 
extending from the anterior edge of the upper jaw to 
tbeuimer and back part of the head; tbe tubular open¬ 
ings of the nostrils are longer, and the mucons pores 
about Eie lips Im'ger and more censiirieuous! botti jaws 
ronnded at iheir extremities, the lower one the longest; 
teeth longer and stronger than in the common sharp- 
nosed species; gape large; the angle and tbe posterior 
edge of the eye on the same vertical line; the pectoral 
fins, the eommeaoemmit of the dorsal fin, and the vent, 

* are each placed nearer the head than in either of onr 
fresh-water eela" The snig is considered superior to 
othw kinds for the table; but the Bharped-oofed eel 
attains the neatest size,—sometimes flve-^and-twenty, 
and even thirty ponnds wmgbt, The eel migrates at 
the approach of winter to warm estuaries, generally 
braoki^, and at times perfectly salt. Those, however, 
which live in ponds, and cannot emigrate, bore down 
into the mnd, and there remain daring the colder 
months of the year. They are sometimes dug oat of 
the mud-banks'of rivers and lakes in considersble 
qnantities. Mr. Yarrell mentions that the Iiondon 
market is supplied with eels by Hutch fishermen, from 
Holland. There are two companies in Holland, having 
five vessels each. Each ship is built with a eapaeioue 
well, in which largo quantities of eels are stored till 
they are wanted. Each vessel carries a cargo of fihis 
fish, weighing from fifteen to twenty thousand pounds, 
the duty on which cargo is £16. 

Eei., Congee. (See Conobk Est.) 

EeT., EtiECTKICil.. (See EtECTBICAt. ESt.) 

ErrscT, f/yefci' (T-at. rjfieere, to produce), in PMnt. 
and Scalp., a term used to express the impreastoo that 
correct drawing and judicious and harmonious ooleur- 
ing in a picture, or tbe outline and position of the 
figure or figures in a well-executed piece of soolptore, 
U apt to produce on the mind of the spectator. When 
we are looking at a work of art, audnothing iueongm- 
ons or distorted in outline or design, or offensive to 
the eye in colooring, meets the view, we are prone to 
express our satisfaction with that at which wears looh- 
iufcby saying that the effect is very good or pleasing. 

Bpvect, Sis impression produced on the ear and 
the mind by tbe performance of good music. It is the 
joint result of composition and performance; and is 
the chief object of both the composer and the execu¬ 
tant, on whose ability and ekiU it exitirely depends. 

Efvkndj, ‘ef-ftH'-df, among the Turks, a title of 
honour given to civil dignitaries and others, in contra¬ 
distinction to tile title nga, which is only bestowed 
upon oourtiera and niilitai^ ofilcials. The word ia 
eqnivBlent to the English sir, or the French monsieur. 
Thus the minister of foreign affairs is called Beis- 
leffendi; the first physician of the sultan ia termed 
I Ilakim-effondi; the priest of the seraglio, Imam- 
effetidi, Ac. 

EvrEBVEflOinrc®, rf-fer-vetf-eiu (Lat. /fftreeico, I 
boil over), in Cham., the escape eff gas in minute bub¬ 
bles from a liquid. Thus, when any strong ammonia is 
uncorked, effer vesoence tMces plMO, from tiie relief 
of pressure. It also bappems wmnt' a gas is replsieed in 
a solution by some liquid or solid, aa where sulphnrie 
acid is added to a solution (ff carbonate of soda to 
unite with the alkali, setting ikee the oarbonio acid. 

ErriOT, (I<at, a likeness, from . 

pere,to make or mrm), the tWemblanoe or likeness of 


' depicted in a drawing or painting, ATthaugh it is 
inendly taken to mems a likeness in any form ^ 
ateriaf, it is a word but seldom, if ever, ns^ in the 

He arts. It may bebetter appliad totheradereiire- 

mtatios of any one, each as those 
hush were formerly carried about the struts on 
'ovmnber 6, than to any **. 

EyriaOiuBfOBwcBi, jfliat. X 

loBsom).—In Chem., efflorescence is ****£“^*^*5— 
t opaque powder i^n the surface of 
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powder. ]Pk»dliw ioatii^oea take la comibon 
MU-boB^te f>f todw wad af i(>da, or OlauKer's 

e»lt. Itji thereTene of d^^aM^Mt 

EtvcfiiOKk ^j^ii'-Aiun ^mdo, 

I poor otttor forth), dwpteB ge&Kral^tbepotmng oo 
of »ST liquid, and is AppUed, ui H«d.i td the of 

•ay floid out of «tcneil dr Tteoua naturally oantaimng 
it, and ita|^djgmont in aBotfaet earity in the cellular 
substance^ dr in tihe anbatanoe of parta. It also eome- 
timea eiguifioa sn .polling or.ruorbia secretion of a fluid 
from Te«»ela . that haTO .not been raptored ; thus sur¬ 
geons ofC'ea speah of coagulable lymph being effused 
on different surfaces. 

E rial, the note E depressed half a tone,—the 
Bunor serenth of E, and the second fiat introduced 
in modnlating by fourths from the natural diatonic 
scale mode. 

Eqo, teg (Sax. teg, Lat. oricn), a body produced in 
the fein^ cX birds and certain other animals, con- 
tainbig an embryo or fcetus of the same species, or the 
snbatance from which a similar animal is ultimately 
produced, ffbose aniiuals in which reproduction takes 
place by means of eggs are called oviparons. The 
marsupial quadrupeds and the mono-tremata form the 
connecting link between the warm-blooded animals 
which are oviparous and the truly viviparous animals, 
which only belong to the mammalia. The number of 
eggs produced varies greatly in different animals; some 
birds only produce one egg in a year, while others pro¬ 
duce aa.,juaBy as twenty. The roe of some fishes con- 
taiia H^riaos of eggs. The eggs deposited by some 
animals ure enveloped in a gelatinous substaoce; 
others are conneeted in various ways, sometimes being 
in the form of a string. The eggs of a large number 
of birds are used as articles of food, those hic^t gene¬ 
rally used belonging to the class of birds called poultry. 
The commoM domestic fowl, the turkey, andthepeti- 
ben, are birds whose eggs are most geucrally used all 
over the world. In some of the islands of Bcotland, 
the eggs of several species of sea-birds, such as the 
gull and guillemot, form an important article of food 
among .the inhabitants. A.ltbough the eggs of lards 
are principally eaten, the eggs of the turtle arc also 
considered a luxury: and the eggs of fresh-water tor¬ 
toises are valuable for the oil which they yield. An 
ordin^ hen’s egg has an average weight of 875 grains, 
of which the shw and its ir.vncr Tnembranous coating 
weighfi3'7 grains; the albumen, or white, 539-8graii*; I 
and the yolk 251-8 grains. The shell contains about' 
two per cent, of atumal matter, aud one per cent, of 
the phosphates of lime and magnesia, the rest con- 
aisting of carbonate of lime, with a trace of carbonate 
of magnesia. {Set Alboubk.) 

EGO-ArPtBS. (See SOI-AWOM.) 

EoGrBian {MydrochelUon fuUginoeum, or Sterna 
fiiUginoea), a bird of the OuU tarn., sometimes called 
the sooty texa./ It is somewhat larger.than the other 
members of the tern family, and baaa long and 8har];i 
bill, near^ Btraight, compressed, and-sleuder j wings 
narrow, long, ana pointed; tail deeply forked; colour 
elossy black on the upper parts, edges of wings, fore¬ 
bead, and under parts white. It abounds in the West- 
lodian seas, and is cliiefly valuable for its eggs, which 
•re about two inebes long, cream-colour, sparingly 
•trekked with pu)1!>le. So highly are these eggs 
esteemed, that their gathering is quite a considerable 
trade. The nest of the egg-bird is made in the sand, 
•nd the eggs number from one to three. 

Eea-xunx.—The trade in eggs forms no inconsi- 
dwable branch of onr commercial intercourse with 
France, as the English poultry are not able to supply 
tbe b<^a de^bd. Vast quautities of eggs are, how- 
over, l^^gbt from the country to London and other 
ISTMitowhS. Theimportation of.^gs from France gives 
•nlnlcmnei^io aJarge number OTsmtdl vessels. In 1964 
tbe%^OnagS^was fixedAt 8d;.per cubic foot (oeariy 
200) ott ^OaamEongbt from aformen cenntty, aud at 

pet cam foot Gn those hrmight from a British pos- 
aeaHon. In IfiSSsno )eM eggs were 

Impotted into Flniland, 

ttojo. BtSmuht aS^ ' ■ 740,000 

mflno fei^ i^gatniotted, fleOjOW wetoftom^anoe, 
the rest comiDg orinmiridlr from Belgium. The value 
of theae egga naa teSMComputed stt' BS^jOOO, ^'Ue 
IBQWttfd 4^91^ ftlW Atldoxn 0 ^Uil i& ^ taOM 
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produced at home. The duty fofnerly paid oU im¬ 
ported eggs ia now removed. 

Eoa-BAtciiiirG. (See UATcmvBiJ - 

EGTPtiAK ABCHitnctuM, a';fip'-^19i.--2Tho archi- 
tectore of Egypt is the oldest in the world, ar^ Is 
superior to that of any other country, AMyriaalmn 
excepted, in its colossal proportiona, massive airuetniiSs;'' 
general magnifioence, and grandeur; of eonoimtiomiv 
It has the merit of being entirely original, and pos¬ 
sesses peculiar characteristics that distinguish it m a 
striking manner from that of amy other country, ThsH- 
earliest specimens of Egyptian arohiteoture tuat yet ^ 
remaiu to us, and which will probably endnre as long 
as the world lasts, are the pyramids, and the monu¬ 
mental records known as obelisks; but to, ascertain 
the efficiency they had attained in this art, ira must go 
to the temples of Karnac, Edfou, Eonderab, and that 
of Abou-Sambut, hewn out of the solid rock, asw«D 
as the. arolntectural remains that still exist at Tbebni * 
and other ancient cities of Egypt. The pyramids are 
buildinra of great solidity, but of simple form. Thigr 
are bmit on a square base, with four; triangularpidet, t 
that meet in a common apex. They are supposed to 
ha royal mausoleums, and were built between 1300 and 
1000 n.c. (i!7es PxBA.wina.} The obeh'sks are four- 
sided shafts of great sire, terminating in a pyramidal 
top. They are hewn out of a solid block of stone; 
they are also elaborately carved with bieroglrpbicak 
The temples cover a great space of ground, and stand 
in a walled inclosure. Before the Iciuplo itself there is 
a largo square court, surrounded ou three sidca a 
colonnade. Access is obtained to this oonrt throagh a 
doorway of great height, fianked on either side by 
quadrilateral towers, diminishing in size as they ap¬ 
proach the. top. The doorway and side towers are 
adorned with colossal sculptured figures, and in 
some cases an avenue of figures, generally sphiuxes, 
was made, leadiug directly to the doorway wo have 
mentioned. The temple itself was generally raised, 
the court between it and the grand entrance b^ng 
composed of a series of broad steps rising in a grbfinal 
slope. These steps lead to a maguilleent hall or jpor- 
tico, occupying nearly the entire width of the court, 
in which there are generally six rows of pillars which 
support the flat and massive roof. From the portico 
we enter a smaller hall, also divided into narrow spaces 
by pillars that support the roof, and after crossing two 
or more chambers, each narrow er than the one before 
it, we gain the innermost chamber, or shrine, exactly 
fronting the entrance, in which the statno of the di¬ 
vinity was placed, to whose worship the temple was 
dedicated. The area occupied at the temple at Edfou 
is 411 feet long by 154 broad, the towers on either side 
of the gateway being 104 feet long by 47 broad at the 
base, aud 84 feet in length by about 90 in widtb at the 
summit; but these proportions, large as they may 
appear, are eclipsed by those of the temple of Earnac, 
the great liall or portico of this maguiuceut building 
being 339 feet long by 170 broad, and covering an area 
nearly equal to tnat of the entire temple of Edfou. 
The entire length of the temple of Earnac is about 
1,200 feet, and its breadth about 3(>0. The columns, 
entablatures, and mouldings, are tbe groat distinctive 
features of Egyptian architoctore, in addition to the 
marked peculiarity that their doors and windows, end 
even the buildings tbemsslves, present; namely, the ^ 
convergence of the sides; so that the breatt at the 
base is greatly diminished in extent at thKaaiiMnil- 
The size of the columns is in proportion to the exlsnct 
of the building in which they are placed. M Earnao 
they are 9 and 11 feet in diameter. Firs): they iters 
square in form, then polygonal, and at iMt Cifettlar 
shafts wore made. All are elaborately sculptured. 
The shaft atands generally on a circular base, and 
sometimes on a base iknt contracts in size at it ap- 
proaebies the floor of ttie bnilding, instead of expand¬ 
ing from its janctioe with the shan, as is usually 
tbe cose. The capitals are sometimes bell-shaped 
and adorned with lotns-leevca, while others ere square 
in form, witii a human face aonlptured on each 
side. In some cases, as at Eenderah, this capital is 
surmounted by another^ also quadrilateral in shape 
and enriched with carving. The entablature waa very 
massive and heavy, consisting of an srohitrave sur- 
mounted by • bold end dei^Iy-mOBlded.eoraice, the 
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apper part of which projected oonsiderably beyond the 
face t»i t he wall* of the building. The roof wa» per- 
feotlly flat. The doorway* are eurrounded by a flat 
moDlding, and aiirmounted by a cornice and lintel of 
great- depth. Pipurea attached to the walla ware 
ceQdtally executed in a^to^-tilievOt like those that flank 
doorways of the Aesyrian pal^es; but the hiero¬ 
glyphics and representations of histortoal events were 
carved in low relief, in a stylo peculiar to Egyptian 
eailLpturc known ns cavo-rilieoo. {See Cabtoocub.) 
The walls were adorned with paintings in red, bine, 
green, black, and yellow, on a white proiind x gilding 
was also introduced as an einbelUshment, and the 
soolptured columns and the ceilings were also painted. 
The domestio dwellings of the E^ptians seem to have 
, been built of brick, consisting of rooms ranged round 
a central court planted with trees, and having a fouii- 
tun in the centre. They were sometimes two and three 
stories high. The flat lintel is common to Egyptian. 

. Oreciau, and AsUrrian architecture; the method of 
forming arohed doorways and vaulted passages was 
'■ known to the Egyptians, but it was seldom resorted to 
bv them, and then principally in the constroctioii of 
tombs. 

EcvriiAK IJeav. {See KsLcrMBivit.} 

X^HBKTiACEiK, er-e-ti-ai'-ee-e (in hononr of D. G. 
Ehrct. a German hotanical draughtsman), in Bot., the 
Eliretia fauin iiat. ord. of diootyledonons piants in the 
sub-class CuroUiflorar, rosombling the Soraginaeeoe in 
most of their ciisiructers, but differing from them in 
having the carpels completely united, so as to fonn a 
two or more celled ovary; in their terminal style, and 
drupaceous fruit. There are 14 genera and 297 species, 
chiefly tropical trees or shrubs. The, properties and 
uses of these plants are not very remarkable. Some 
species of Ehrelia bear edible fruits. Some have a 
dalicious odour, as SLtiiotrofiumperueianum, the Pern- 
vian heliotrope. 

Eiskb Down, i’-der down (9wed. dan), the down 
from the breast of the cider duck. The best is that 
which the birds have stripped from their breasts to pro¬ 
vide a lining for their nests ; that which is taken from 
the dead bird being considered inferior in qnality, and 
called dead down, in contradistinction to that which is 
taken from the nests, and termed live down. The down 
is chiefly used for making coverlets that take the place, 
of blankets on the continent; the down being placed 
between two ytieces of linen or other material, and the 
whole quilted together to keep the feathers in place. 

Ejdeb Gvcx (Sonateria moUienma), a species 
of wild duck inhabiting the frozen regions of the 
north. It is very abundant in Iceland, Lapland, Green¬ 
land, aud Spitzbergen, on the shores of Baffin's Bay, 
Ac. Generally, it is of a size intermediate between 
tile domestic duck and gooee. The head is large; the 
middle of the neck small, with the lower part of it 
spread out very broad, so us to form a hollow between 
the shoulders. The bill is horn-colour, the upper man- 
^ble being forked in a singular manner towards each 
eye, and covered with white feathers on the sides as far 
forwards as the nostrils. The top of the head is soft 
Velvety black, cleft beliind by a narrow streak of 
white: the feathers from the nape of the neck to tlie 
throat are puffed out, and look as though the ends bad 
'*% e e n clipued. The cheeks, chin, upper part of the 
neck, thehac^ and lesser wing-ooverts, are white; bas¬ 
tard wings aim primary quills brown; the front part of 
the neck to the breast is dun-colour, and thence to the j 
under part of the tail deep black; tail brown; legs 
short and yellow. In loelaiid and Norway the breeding- j 
erounds of eiders are carefully protected, so that as I 
little as possible m» interfere with the growth of the 
eider-down crop. This curioua and beautiful down 
grows on the breast of the bird, and the mode adopted 
to procure it is somewhat singular. . The neat is com¬ 
posed of seaweed, and any hole or ledge is evidently 
considered sn eligible building site. The number of 
^ge laid is ususUy flve, six, or seven: they are 
three inches long, two broad, end of a uniform pale 
green. When lii-st deposited in the nest, they are 
adlowed to go uncovered; but In &w days the mother 
h^ns to pluck the down from her breast, and to cover 
them over; and this process would seem to be indis¬ 
pensable to the growth and hatohine of the young 
nrda« for, if the nest be plundered, tul tite female has 
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left itb more down bn her breast, the nude bird will 
begin to furnish the comfortable covering from bis own 
body. The common practice is to remove the whole of 
the ^gs with the down, twice, and to leave the third 
lot of eggs, that the birds may not be thinn^ iu num¬ 
ber. The gross weight of the down yielded by one bird in 
a single season is half a pound; but this, whensileaned, 
is reoinoed by one-half. The elasticity of eider-down is 
BO extreme that three-quarters of an ounce will fill a 
man's hat. It is capable of great compression, so that 
the down makes its appearance inballsuolargerthan a 
breakiiwt-cap, but weighing about three pounds. The 
flesh of the eider duck, though not so toothsome at 
that of the species familiar to us, is fit to be eaten, end 
is said to become of excellent fiavour when the bird is 
wholly or even partially domesticated. They are evi- 
dently capable of easy domestication, at least with per¬ 
sons who reside near the sea. The Hou. A. Billon, who 
spent a winter in Iceland and Lapland, relates that 
live of these birds chose as their location the ground 
under a narrow bench that ran along the windows of his 
house, and that when approached they evinced no 
timidity, and would even allow their backs to be 
stroked. 

EJinooBArH, i'-do-grSf (Gr. eidoe, form, and gra- 
pkeia, to write), a machine which answers the pur¬ 
pose of a pantagraph, and is used for copying plans 
aud drawings on the same scale, or for enlarging or 
reducing them in any proportion that may be desired. 
It was iuveuted by the late Professor Wallaoe, oil 
Edinburgh. It consists of a beam which moves in aai 
horizontal plane, sliding in a socket that works on a 
vertical pin. which enters a tube in a mass of metal be¬ 
neath it. The ends of the beam are fitted with pulleys 
that also work freely iu an horizontal plane. Bieoes of 
ivatch-spriug pass round the pulleys, being fastened to 
them at one point by a simple pin to prevent them 
from slipping on the circumference, and connected by 
wires, so as to form a kind of endless band, which may 
be tightened or loosened at pleasure by swivel screws. 
Bods of metal slide in sockets under the pulleys. One 
of these has a tracing-point and the other a pencil, but 
at opposite ends of the arms, so that they may be in a 
line passing diagonally through the central pin, ou 
which the beam, and consequently the whole machine, 
works. The beam aud arms are m-sduated, and may 
be se(7 to any required scale. "When it ia desired to 
use the machine, the operator, after setting the beam 
and rods as may bo desired, passes the tracing-point 
over the drawing to ho copied; n correspondi^mo¬ 
tion is communicated to the pencil at the opposite end 
of the other rod, which delineates a fao-auuilo of the 
drawing to be copied. 

Eisteiidvod, i-et»(h‘-vod (Welsh eieledd, to sit), 
a name applied generally in Welsh to any meeting or 
concourse of people, but moro particularly to the 
assemblies of the Welsh bards and minstrels, who 
anciently formed an hereditary order. These meetings 
were foroidden by Edward I. at the conquest of Wales, 
but they were renewed by Henry Til., who was of 
Welsh origin. They have been again revived during 
the present conturv, and eisteddfods are held period¬ 
ically at various Welsh towns in succession, at which 
prizes are awarded for profloioncy in the Welsh 
tongue, and for poems in that language, and playing 
on the harp. 

Esbctubitt, e-Jekl'-ment (from Lat. e, ont, and 
Ijaetut, cast), is the name of an action at law, by 
which a party entitltd to the immediate posses¬ 
sion of lands or other corporeal hereditaments may 
recover that possession from the parW wrongfully 
withholding it. Until abolished by the Common Law 
Brocedure Act, of 1862, this action exhibited the 
most remarkable string of fictions then recognized by 
the conrts of common law. This was Ivy an aotwn 
commonly known as John Doc n. Kichara Boe. (See 
Bob, JoHir.) By the Common Law Prooedure Act, 
of1852, a writ is now issued out of any of the superior 
courts of common Jaw, in a pfiiscribed form, directed 
to the person or persons in possession by name, and 
generally to all persons entitled to defend the posses¬ 
sion of the premises therein described, setting forw 
that some person or parsons, by name, nlaim to be 
otttaGed to wie possession, and to eject all other per- 
sonsi and oonunanding those to whom it is direuteu, or 
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vacb of them as deny the aUeged t o appear in the 
court from which the writ is issued,within sixteen days 
after the service thereof, to defend the possessioB of 
the property. This writ (which remainBin force for 
three months) is served by deliTering it to tlie tenant 
in possession peyaonally, or to some member of his 
family or boaaehold peraonally, on the premi.sea; and 
any other person, on filing an affidavit that ho or his 
tenant is in possession, may be allowed to appear in 
court and defend the action. If no appearanee be 
entered, the olidmant obtains an ordinary jiidgineut 
by default, on which the sheriff gives him possession; 
but if an appearanoo bo entered, an issue is at once 
made up without any pleadings, and the question is 
submitted to a jury.—Stephen’s Cmmentarien on 
ikv Imws of Snglaiid. 

EMiAfiWAOJtai, (Gr. elaia, an olive, 

and agnos, chaste), in Bot., the Oleaster fam,, 
a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub-class 
Monoehl'omgditis. They are trees or shrubs, wilh en¬ 
tire exstipnlate leaves, usually scurfy. The flowers 
are mostly dimeious, rarely porfuet. Male flowers 
amentaceous, bracteated j sepals 3-—4, or utiited ; sta¬ 
mens definite, perigjnous. Female flowers with an 
inferior tubular ra)}-x and a fleshy disc ; restivation 
imbricate; ovary superior, l-ooll«d, wiih a solitary 
ascending ovule. Fruit inclosed in the succulent calyx; 
indehisoent. Seed solitiir}', ascending, with ihiii 
albumen; embryo straight, with an inferior radicle. 
There are four genera and thirty species, mostly 
natives of the northern hemisphere. The fruits of 
several species of the typical geu, Elatagnus are eaten 
in Persia and some parts of India, Those of iiu English 
member of tlio family, namely Ilippohae rlutm no ide», I b o 
•ea-buckthorn, are also edible, and have been employed 
ill the preparation of sauce for iiah; but their use 
requires caution, ns they contain a narcotic principle. 

En.ttoCAllPUS, el-f-o-iBr'-pti* (Or. rlaia, an olive, 
and karpoii, a fruit), in Bot , a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Tiliaoete. The Moluera 
berries, which are frequently made into necklaces in 
India, are obtained from the species E, nurruhiK, This 
outer pijrtion of the fruit is pulpy, but the eudocorp is 
hard, bony, and besutifully furrowed. The pulp in 
carefully removed from the berries when they arc used 
ns beads. 

EtAia, ri-o'-i»(Gr.e7uio«,oil),in'Bot., a gen. of palms. 
The tvsso species E. guinceniiu and rnelaiwcocca are the 
Guinea oil-palms, from the fruits of which the vegetaldo 
butter called palm oil is e rtracted. The fruits aredrui»a- 
eeous, and the oil is found in the sareocarp. It is of a 
rich orange-yellow colour, and is extensively used in this 
eountry in the maiiafucture of eandle.s aud soap, being 
the chief raw ntaterial worked up at tiie great lactories 
belonging to I'rico'.s Patent Candle Company. In 
Africa it is used as food by the natives. Being emol¬ 
lient, it is Bometimes used in medicine as an embroca¬ 
tion to spasms and bruises. The hard stony imtamen 
of the same fruits yields a limpid oiL Palm wine may 
be prepared 'from' the juice which flows from the 
wounded spathes of the twoitalma. 

Elan», e'-liittd (its name at the Cape).—Thi-sanimal, 
considerably the largest of all the anteloj'es, is known 
by several different names,—the impoofoo, eland, Cajjo 
elk, canna, or bastard eland, aro among the many 
terms applied to it. The. ordinary eland is a large 
heavy animal, weighing, at full growth, from 7 cwt. to 
S cwt.; and, contrary to the rule amongst ante)ope.s 
in general, is prone to be fat. Its usual sixe is that of 
a full-grown horse, measuring generally a little inore 
than eight feet in length, aud standing full five feet at 
the shoulder. The honis of the male are thick and 
heavy, and about a foot and a half in length. They are 
straight till thev arrive at about three inehos from t he 
tips.where they bend outwards. They are also surrounded 
by a thioh spiral wreath, which beovinies indistinct at 
the points. The horns of the female eland are longer 
and smaller, and the spisal wreath is often absent. In 
both sexes the head is long and pointed, tb»enr« large, 
the neck thick, and in front of the chest is a loose 
banging akin or dewlap, with a border of Jong hair on 
its margin. A short erect mane of dark brown hair 
runs j^om ihe centre of tl*e forHiead to the ro-it of the 
tail. This mane is directed baokwarda along thespine, 
bixt is reyeiyed on the neck. The tail is more than two 
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i’eet long, and terminatOB in a tath of long black hair. 
The flesh of the eland is more prised os food than that 
of any other wild animal of Southern Africa, When 
dried and cured, the large musoies of the thighs are 
looked upon with high estimation, and are usnaUy 
called thigh-tongues. Elands were formerly vssry 
common in the neighbourhood of Cape Town j btrt 
they have been so universally hunted, that they are 
only to be met with in the most retired parts of the 
Colony. The disposition of the eland is very mild and 
gentle, and it seems predisposed to domesticity. It it 
gregttrions, and lives in large herds upon the low hillt 
and level plains. Elands, wlieu bunted, are soon tired, 
as they are usually fat aud short of wind. Very often 
they drop down during a chase from plethora. t)f late 
years there have been many attempts made to intro- 
dttoe the. eland among the animals used for food in 
.England. The attempts have all been succeaslul, and 
not only' in the Zoological Gardens in IJegent’s Park, 
but also in the grouuds of uoblemea> and private geu- 
tleuieu, the eland has been reared and bred. Con« 
ceniing its flesh as food, Dr. Livingstone, (lie celebrated 
.ifriciiii traveller, writes as follows:—“ Our party was 
well supplied with eland-llesh during our passage 
thioiigb the desert; and it being superior to beef, and 
the animal as Urge as an ox, it scema strange that it 
has not yet lieen introduced into England." Tlio 
Aeeliiuntizaiion Society bus given nmeh uttention to 
tile qualities of the eland ; aud it is more, than pro¬ 
bable that in a few years it will bo largely bred in 
Great Britaiu. The scieutitic name of tliis animal is 
Anii/op^ oreitt. 

.Kj..iSTici'rr, (from Fr.Hotfitiye, elastic, 

primarily from Gr. ehmfet, an impeller forward), 
that property which certain bodies possess of re¬ 
covering their former figure or state ulier internal 
pressure, tension, or diatortiou. Elastieitv is perfect 
when the body exactly recovers its primitive form 
after tlio force liy whit ti its Ibnn lias been changed is 
removed. Perfect cia.stieity Is, hoaever, not to bo 
foiiiid in nature. Aeriform fluids or gase.s a()proach 
nearer to jierfect elasticity than any other subshiuoos. 
In solid bodies, as a general rule, elastieity is destroyed 
by use: thus a bow loses its elasticity by being kept bout. 
Iron and steel can have their eUsticity iiioreiised by 
being tempered, that is, by contracting theiryoliuu'o 
suddenly after being cxps.ided by heat. 

ELATliUirir. (vSVe 1 -cbalium.) 

EnATtNAOM!, e-fei:(Gr. elate, a fir; the 
leave.s rcaeniblioq those of the lir-lree), in Bol., the 
Water-piqqier fain., anat. ord.of dieoiTh'donous planla 
in the sub.cl.i.ss Thalawijlorm, oonaialihg of six goner- 
and about 33 onecies,—little annual niarsli-plants with 
hollow stems am! oppo.site leaves, with iiiterpotiolar sti- 
pidps. The llowevs are small and axillary; sopala aud 
petals 3—5; the lai ter, as well b,s the atamena, being 
hypogynous. The fruit is capsular, 3—ri-cclled; the 
pfaeeutiition axile. The styles 3—5 : stigmas capitate. 
The seeds arc numerous aud exaibumiuous. The 
plants of this small order are scattered all over tie 
world. They are generally considered acrid, 

Ei.bow, ei'-bo (Sax. elnebaga),ia Anat., is the joint of 
the arm formed by the lower end of the humerus and the 
upper end of the radius and ulna. The lower end of 
toe humerus is received into the hollow of the ulna, so 
; us to produce a bingo-like arrangement, and tho 
; upper end of the radius forms also a smalt part of the 
joint. The surface of the humerus in eonlaet with th© 
ulna is limited, internally and externally, by a pronii- 
neut ridge, and is hollowed out in the centre; that 
ill contact with the radius is a small rounded emi¬ 
nence whieh movea in the cavity of the latter. On 
front of the humerus, above the articular Burfaoe. 
are two depressions that receive the coronoid procesB 
I aud the head of the radius during flexure, and behind 
1 is a large fossa for the reception of the olecranoa, 
or large proeoas of the ulna, to the extension of the 
forearm. Whero the bones touch, their surfaces are 
covered with cartilage, and their articular ends am 
fsopt in place by a number of ligaments. 

Etuow-piBcks, tlw plates of metal used to cover the 
elbow-joint at tho jiiuetioD of Ihc brassart, or rcre- 
brace, and the vaut-braoe, th© foimer of which served 
!is a protcotion to the arm between the shoulder sad 
the elbow, and th© latter to the lower part, between 
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the flhonlder and the wrist. Th<^ _weto sonietinw 
raUed eomliere*. The elbow-giece is shown in the 
ilinstratioii apecnded to the article on BsiSSABls. 

Ei.dbs, (Gr. prcuiuterw) , i» the comparativa 

degree of the Ang.-Sas. eld, and denotes one wlio is 
oMcr than others; and hence an orerseer or ruiBr. In 
the ancient Jewish polity, tiie eldei* weise persons of 
considerable ape and experieiico, and who consequently 
obtsined certain, power and influeiico over others. 
Wlicn Moses was sent into Egypt to deliver the children 
of Israel, he assenabled the eldors of the people, and 
told them that God had appeared unto him. After¬ 
wards M OSes associated with himself in the povenimcnt 
seventy of the elders of Israel, which, according to the 
generality of mterpretcra, was tile beginning of the 
Sanhedrim (whichsae). Evert'City.also, had its elders, 
wlioeeem to liavc possessed a certain local jurisdiction. 
In the New Testament, the term elder is employed to 
designate a eertain class of officers in The church, re¬ 
garding the oftlce and duties of whom there arc various 
conflictiug opiuious. Whethor the ciders were lay 
officers of the church, has long been mutter of dispute. 
It appears ccrtidn, liowpvcr, that the elders mentioned 
by St. Paul (1 'I'im. v.) did not bold the eaine office ns 
those in the rre.sli}'terian churebes, but “ laboured in 
word and doeirine.” It is said that Calvin admitted 
lay ciders into church courts ou what he conceived to 
bo the saneliou of tiic primitive cburcli, and “ as an 
cHeetualhielhod of preventing the return oEiuordiinite 
power ill a superior order of ciergy.’' Elders, in the 
I’rcsbyteriau church, arc certain Isynieu who are 
v-'lecled mill ordained for ecclesiastinal office, and who, 
in eonjunelion wi(h the inimster and deacons, coniposa 
in ticothind the kirk session. The number of eldere is 
proportioned to the extent and population of the 
parish, and they are usually persons of tided character 
■mil Christian excellence. Tlicj' have no right to teach 
or to dispense the sacrnmenls ; luit, in oviiry question 
of .juTisdiction within the parish, they fiiritt a spiritual 
eollrt, of whioh the minister is oilleiall.v moderator; 
ami in the presiiytcru's,'iTnods, and licncral As-embly, 
they eit ns ret'respiitaliTCs of the several sessions or 
corisist.iries. I'crnu rly the power of trie kirk-scssioog 
in .Scothmid wn? luueh greater thiiu at present. They 
used to take eogtiiynnce not iivdy of nil grosser immo- 
rtiUties, ns .swearing, drunkenness, lewdne.ss, absence 
from public wojsliip, Jte., but tilso card-playing, racing, 
dandng, font the like. Their duties, in many re.spect8, 
now coi'respoiid to tUo^e of churehwarde'iis iu the 
Church of England. 

Kivnr.B, iu iioi. (.See Sisjiircrs.) 

Ei, DOR.xno, el do-ra'-do (Span., tbo golden region), 
the term i»|)plied by the .Sp.H)iarJs. in the liith centitrv, 
to an imaginary laud abounding in gold and all kinds 
oi'precious atones, and aujiposed to bo Hitimte in the 
interior of South Amerien, between the rivers Aniar.on 
and Orinoco. Tlic origin of this fable was due to the 
heated imaginatiiiufi of the avaricious CaBiilian adveu- 
tiirers, who loved to dream of rogiona move gulden 
than those of Mexico and Pern. Many expeditions 
were fitted nut for the purpose of discovering it, and, 
altboitgb each proved abortive, the belief in the exist¬ 
ence of tbo “golden land” survived until the cani- 
mcnccmcnt of the 18lh century. In England, even, 
the fable look root, and .Sir Walter Tlalcigb twice 
visited Guiana in aeitreli of “ El Dorado.” The term 
has now beooinn the property of the poet, who itsea ft 
to express a land of boundless wealth and felicity, like 
the Paradise of Mahomet or the Elysiaii Helds of the 
ancients.—Ref. MiUntmrgh Itnicv:, vol. Ixsii., art. Sir 
Wuitcr Kuleitih. 

El,KATt<is. r-h-at'-ii'e, the name of an ancient sect 
of pbijosopliers, so called from Elea, a Greek colony of 
Imver Italy, which was in all prolvability the residence, 
in bis later yenr.s, of Xenopbancs {about 6tt0 it.o.), the 
founder of this sect, and tins prinoipn! seat of its culti¬ 
vation ; tor its great |>rop:igators, Parmenides and 
Zeno, were natives of this town. The I'lleatic school is 

? re-erainenUy di8tiiigoi8h,ed from the I'y lhagoroari ami 
oiiian by tliii reekle.s3ues3 witli which it strove to at¬ 
tain to an cxclu-sive knowledge of the supra-scnsiblo. 
They attempted to construct a systiSn of the universe, 
upon wietaphvsicnl principles, and intiintaiued that the 
source of airtrufh was something independent of and 
superior to seusc. Their svstew was a mouuthoisin, or 
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rather S pantheism. They opposed the polrtbeisraOt 
the times by maintaining the luBnity and Belt-existence 
of One; but they could not sepiarate that One from the 
world. The apparent changes of the universe they 
regarded as mew iUusions of sense, the Inflnito being 
without change or corruption. “ Whatever estimate," 
says Ritter, “may be ibmicd of the Kleatie doctrine 
end its reeults,. it cannot be denied that, as the first 
attempt to correct the conceptions and represeniationa 
of sense by the pure notions of reason, or, at least, to 
reduce thorn to their true value, it is in the highest 
degree deserving the attention of tbo philosopher. By 
it the pure specnlatlvo element of thonght was first 
abstracted from all that is incidental to its oonoretfl 
appearance, and consciousness awakened thereby to a 
truer notion of philosophy. At the same time it is far 
from unprofitable to oliscrve the course of the attempt 
to abstract from the sensible appearance, the perl'ect 
knowledge of true being, however unsuceeselal the 
essay." 

EoKCAMtAIfE, (A'ee Iwtrtx.) 

ELBcrioN, e-leh'-ehitn (Lat. eleetio, a choice, selac* 
lion), in a general sense, is the act of selecting one or 
more from a greater uuuiber, for any use or purpose. 
In Law it is also when a man is left to his own free will 
to take or do one thing or another, which he pleases. 
It is the oliligation imposed upon a ptiVty to cbooso 
between two or more inconaisteut or aUernative rights 
or claims, where he cannot enjoy the benefits of both. 
In courts of equity the principle of election is fro- 
qiienlly applied where a party lias inconsistent rights, 
and is compelled to elect which ho will enforce. It 
has been said that the doctrine constitutes a rule of 
law as well as in equity, but that, in consequence of 
(be forms of prooceding at law, a party cannot be put 
to elect. Every act of election presnpjioses a plurality 
of gift.s or rights, will, a right to the pai’ty to ele^ 
any one of them. Though, as a general rule, a person 
is not allowed to sue in equity and ht law loi the same 
thing, but is obliged to elect in which court he will 
proceed, yet fbere is an exception in the case of a 
mortgagee, who iniiy proceed both in equity and at 
law at the stime time.— Jirf. Wharton’s Law Lexicon. 

EuECTrON, ill Tlieol., “ is a purpo.se of God referring 
to certain and definite persona of the fallen and ainl'ul 
race of mankind, determining to unite them to Christ, 
and by tueaiis of that nowcoiinection with him to bring 
them'to perfect hobness and happiness."— {J^eSmth.} 
That God hnth out of his mere good pdca-siirc frtim oil 
el ernity predestined some of the human race to eygr- 
lastiug life, and left others to inevitable and eternal 
damnation, is a doctrine cloariy tauglit in Scripture, 
and is a necessary consequence of the omniscience and 
foroknowledge of God. (Nee EsBiiBSirifATiair,) 

EiiiCTios'oF HiiiitBEBs OB Baewamest. —Whou u 
new parlinmont is to bo summoned, the lord chan¬ 
cellor receives a written command from, the sovereign 
in council to that ellect, and directs the clerk of the 
orcMvu in chancery to issue writs to the returning 
officer of each electoral district. The returning officer 
of each county must, within two days of the receipt of 
the writ, cause proclamation to bo *(mde of the time 
and place of said election, which must be not later than 
the twelfth nor sooner than the sixth day after said 
liroclauiation. In boroughs, the officer must proceed 
with the election within six days oftcr the receipt of the 
writ, having first given tbreo clear days' notice thereof. 
On the day fixed for the election, the writ is read in 
puldio by the retnrning oilicor, and candidates are pro- 
osod nod seconded by qualified electors. A shew of 
nods is Uicn taken of those present, and the officer 
declares the apimrent resnlt, without, of coni-sc, know¬ 
ing whether those who have Iteld up their hands be 
electors or not. If the parties are siitisiicd with this 
declaration, the election is nt. an end; but it the par- 
■Gsaus of any candidate are dtasatisfic.d, they crave a 
poll, and the return is not made till tiiis ut oyer. In a 
contested election, polliiig-bootusarc erected iu various 
parts, each of which is presided over Iiy a deputy, and 
the polls arc 'taken by poll-clerks iippoiuted for that 
purpose. The polling is cmomenct'd and carried on 
simuitanoonsly at all the places, commencing at eight 
o’clock iti the morning wa terminating at four o'clock 
in I he afternoon in boroughs, and five iu enmity elee- 
tiona. Jji boroughs the iiolling must take place on the 
‘ 2iia 
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d»j followiBK that fixed for the election, nnleas a were lost at the ditaolation of the Holf Boman mme 
8 iuidaj',OoaaIM(ia 7 ,or CbristBldM Day; audio coUTi' byJTapoleon in 1806^,^ last emperor, Francis 1I>, 
ties on the day next but two after the day fixed for haTiDB abandoned the title of emperor of Germany for 
elmtion. On the dayiwxt riter the close of the poll that of emperor of Aostria in iSM. The title had 
(in eonnties on the di^ next but one), the returning fhllen into disuse, to a certain extent, long before this 
officer is to open ti>e poQ-hooks and declare the state erent, from the elector of Brandenburg baring become 
of the poll, and mi^e proclamation of the member or kiim of Prussia in 1701, the electors of Saxoi^ kings 
members chosen, not later tlmn two o'clock in the of Poland in 1887 and 173S, Mid the elector of Hanorer 
afternoon of that day. The election being closed, the king of Great Britain and Ireland in 1714, _ BaTaria, 
officer retnras the wm, with the names of the persons Saxony, and Hawreit wore erected into kingdoms in 
elected by the majority, to the clerk of the crown in 1806,1806, and 1814 rospectively, when the rulers of 
chancery, to whom adso the poll-books are to be deli> each finally abandoned the Ulle of elector for timt oi 
rered for their ftttore safe-enstody. The candidate is king. _ 

considered to he a member of parliament from the Elzctbio, e-leV-trik fOr. eUktton, amber), in Phys., 
moment of the declaration of the poll, although he the term generally applied to a substance which may, 
does not aot as a legislator nntil he has taken the nnder ordinary circumstances, be readily made to exince 
oaths. Ko person is competent to rote at the election electrical properties fay friction. Amber Is a powMfiil 
of a member of parliament unless bis name appears on electric, and its property of attracting light particlee 
the register of electors; but in the case of one so of matter when rubbed was known to the ancients, 
registeiod no exception can be taken at the time of From the Greek word for amber, the terms sieciric, 
polling. In order to prevent bribery, treating, and eleetrieify, elsctroscops, and many others, are derived, 
intimidation at elections, the retuniing officers are Klcctrics do not transmit, oroandact,oleotricity; hence 
now required annually to appoint certain officers, they are flreqnontly termed von~etmduetor$, or humla- 
ealM election auditor*, whose duty it is to take and tore ; whilst, on the other hand, auelectrice (which see) 
pnbliah an aeconnt of ell expenses incurred at eleo- are transmitters, or conductors, of rieetrieat aetion. 
tions; and any payment in respect of any election The most perfect electrics are shell-lac, sulphur, am- 
made otherwise than by or through the election auditor her, jet, resioous bodies, gams, gnn-cotton, glass, silk, 
is deelared to be iUegaf. Bribery, if proved, involves diamomd, agate, toiirmelme, dn fur, hair, wood, 
the disqualification of the elector, and the unseating feathers, paper, tuipentiue auu various <mt, dry 
of the member chosen, if brought home to him. atmospheric air and other gases, steam of high elas- 

ExxonoH COKKITTBSS.—At the beginning of every lieity, and ice at 0° Fsh. (Sea Bubctbiciix.) 

■easion of parliament the Bpeaker appoints by war- . ElBCXaiO Clock. (5ee IIoBotoor.) 
rant six members of the House as “ the General Com- Ivlkctrio Liokt. (dira iLLt iilXATiojr.) 
mittee of Elections.*' The members must be willing to Elkctricai. Ebl (Qymiiolu* electricite ).—This ex- 
serve, their scats must heunquestioned by petition, and traordinary fish is itu inhabitant of the firesh-water 
they must not themselves be petitkiiiers against any lakes and rivers of the warmer regions of America, 
election. The Speaker's warrant is laid upon the tald'o Africa, and Asia. A specimen more than three feet in 
of the House, and if not disapproved of in the course length was preserved alive in tondqu between the 
of the three next sitting days, it takes effect. To this yesrs 1838 and 1812, and was examined by a great 
committee all election petitions are referred, audit many electricians. Like the forprdc (which see), it has 
is their duty to choose a committee, for the trial of the power of giving electrical shocks; which power it 
each petition, called therefrom an “ Election Commit- exerts for killing or stunning the Hsbes upon which it 
tee." Each election committee consists of a chairman feeds. Its body is smooth and without scales. Along 
and font other members of the House; the former of ventral fin extends from behind the head to the ex- 
whom is chosen by and from out of a select body called tremify of the toil: the mouUi is armed with sharp 
the chairmen’s panel (appointed to serve for that ses- teeth, and projecting into it are numerous fringM, 
eion bv the general committee), and the latter by the that, from their nature, appear to serve a purpose in 
genei^ coroiSittce itself. This select committee, who respiration. The gullet is short, terminating in a ca- 
are aworn truly and faithfully to try the mutter liefore paeious stomach. The electrical organs are situated on 
them, and are required to examine all witnesses on each side; and consist of flat partitions or septa, and 
oath, then proceed to try the merits of the return or cross divisions between them. _ The outer- edges of 
election (admitting no evidence, however, against any these septa appear, when the skin of the body is turned 
voter, or in support of any objection, not set forth in over, »i» parallel lines, nearly in the direction of the 
the list of voters, and objections which had before been longttndinal axis of the body. They are thin mem- 
delivered to the general committee), and determine b-.anes nearly parallel to one another, their breadth 
whether theeitting members, or either of them, or any being nearly the semi-diameter of the body. A power- 
or what other person, were duly returned or elected, or ful shock is felt when one hand is placed near the head 
whether the election be void. Such decision, being and the other near the tail. By the electricity gene- 
final between theparties to all intentu and purposes, is rated by the specimen exhibited in England, Faraday 
reported to the House at large, and entered in their magnetized steel needles, and decomposed iodide of 
journals.—Stephen’s CommcHtariei c?< the Lowe potassium with the greatest ease. A single medium 
of England ; May’s Imu) af Parliament. discharge from the animal is calculated to be equal to 

Eluctoe, e4ek'-{or (Lat., from electum, supine of theelecirieityofaLeyden battery of fifteen jars, con- 
etigere, to choose), a dignity which is now merely taining 3,600 square inches of coated ((lass, charged to 
nominM, the privileges that were formerly attached to the highest degree. 

it being lost, and the title retained by the ruler of Elecx«ical MACnini:, an instniment for the ex- 
Hesse-Cossel alone. It was originally applied to the citation and collection of electricity. The earlier elec- 
high potentates of the empire, who claimed the right tricians, in the prosecution of their researches, need 
of participating in the eleriion of the emperor. By simple glass tubes or rods of sulphur, which were held 
the Gclden Bull of Charles lY. of Oerraany, which in the hand and excited by friction with silk or flannel, 
was accepted and confirmed by the diet of Hurem- The first idea of a machine originated with the oele- 
berg in 1858 , the exercise of this privilege was re- brated Otto Guerioko of Magdeburg, who mounted a 
etricted to a few of the leading princes and ecclesias- globe of brimstone on an axis, and canted it to revolya 
tics, and it Ultimately became hereditary in certain rapidly against the palm of the band. For the globe of 
fanmies, and confined to the king of Bohemia, the brimstone Dr. Hauksbeeafterwards snbstitntedaglobe 
eleetcro of Brandenburg and Saxony, the elector j of glass; and Professor Winkler, of Leipsio, rendered 
palatine of the Bhine, and the archbishops of Co- the apparatus much more nsefu) and conyenlent by 
Woe, Treves, and Mayence, Bavaria became an affixing a ensbion of soft leather stuffed with horse- 
electorate nnder Meximilian the Great in 162.3, and hair, so that, by the pressure of a tqiring. it might vnb 
Hanover in 1682. under Ernest AngnsTOS, bishop of againit the revolving globe. In the electrical maohinea 
Oenalmrf. In 1778, Bavaria waa united to the pula- now in use, the eleotno to be excited is either a hollow 
tinate or the Ehine, and the nmnher of electorates was |,pylinder or a oirtdlar plate of glass. For most pur- 
reduced to eight. Some minor electorates were created poses the cylindrical machine is to be preferred, being 
•hthe commencement of the present century, after the the more simple in construction and the lest liable to 
peaeu of Euneville; but the privileges of the dignity fi-acture. The cylinder is supported on two upright 
' 7-iO ■ 
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g iUar*. A, A, niisUr of rIms, wJiioh mto fixed to » 
rm wooden base. Pressing J^ainst the e^Iinder is • 
fiat cushion or rubber of ‘ ooarse oiled silk/ stiiflred 
with wool or hair. This may be also fixed on an insu¬ 
lating pillar of class. In Ahe annexed fiipire, however, 
it is supported by a binged wooden pillar which 
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is drawn towards the cylinder by an elastic band 
placed over a block of wood, C. A long flap of thin 
silk, oiled on the upper side only, is sewed to the 
cushion, and rests upon the upper half of the cylin¬ 
der. Opposite the loose edeo of this flap) is a row 
of metallic points coimecI.etT with a metallic cylin¬ 
der called the conductor, D, which is also supported 
by an insulating glass piillar. When the glass cylinder 
is put in motion by means of the winch attached to 
one of its pivots, the two kinds of electrical power 
which, when combined, neutralize each other, are 
developed, the conductor becoming charged with 
vUrfout or potitii^e electricity, and the cushion with 
retinous or negative electricity. When it is requisite] 
to obtain vitreous electricity for charging jars or other I 
purposes, the cushion must be connected with the 
earth by a chain or wire, in order that the electricity 
drawn from the glass by the points of the conductor 
may become continually replaced by tlint supplied 
irom the earth. If it be required to collect resinous 
electricity, this arrangement must bo reversed. The 
conductor must be connected with the earth, and the 
body to be charged must be presented to the insulated 
eusfiion. The plato-gla.ss niuchine was devised by Van 
htarnni about the year 177(!. As constructed by Cuth- 
bertison some few yenis after, the machine consisted of 
a circular disc of plate glass, from two to seven feet in 
diameter, mounted on an horizontal axis of metal, and 
snstuined a vertical frame of wood, to which were 
attached two pairs of cushions, one above and the 
other below. The plate was turned round between the 
rubbers by a winch fixed to the extremity of the axis. 
The electricity was confined by flaps of oiled silk, ex¬ 
tending from each pair of cushions round nearly one- 
lonvth of the circuinierence of the plate, and was then 
collected by two rows of points opposite its horizontal 
diniiicter, and communicating with an insulated metal- 
lio conductor. The plate-machine, as originally con¬ 
structed, was not adapted for the collection of resinous 
or negative electricity; but h has lately been so 
modified that this defect h^ beeii complete^ overcome. 
Sir W. Bdow Harris, in his “ Budimeutary Electrioitv," 
describes a most effective arrangement, calculated to 
meet every diillcnlty in the use of the glass plate for 
both kinds of eleetricity. There are severm instru¬ 
ments for exciting and collecting eloctrioity besides the 
cylindrical and plate machines, (t'or notices of these, 
eee 1Uttk»t, EtncrnlcAt and VotTAld; EnsoTKO- 
J'HOBUS; HYDRO-KtBCTBIO MaGOIHB; iHOPCTIOlr 

Coin; Jab, Elbctricai..) 

Elbctkicitt, e-lefc-tris'-e-fe (Gr. eUktron , amber, 
the aubstanec in which cleotrical properties were fint 
recognized), the name given primarily to one of the 
great forces of nature, and secondarily to tbatbraneh 
ofphysical science which has sprung from the investi¬ 
gation of phenomena depending on this particular 
force. The ancients were well nc^aainted wiui ^e fact 
that certain bodiea, when rnbbffl, acquire the power 
of attracting light particles of matter. Thales ol^ile- 
tns, the founder of the Ionic philosophy, who flourished 

VAl 


some fiOO years before the OMstian era, developed 
this attractive property in am^ frietkm, and ebn- 
clnded that the aabetance was animated by an Unknown 
spirit or element. Theophrastus, some centuries later, 
observed the same attractive property in a crystal 
termed the lyncnrium, now sapposed to be the tonr- 
malino. Piiny and other naturidists refer to the at. 
tractive power of amber as something well known, but 
say nothing to lead us to suppose that their knowledge 
of eleetrical phenomena went beyond the discoveries 
of the old philosophers. The first attempt towards a 
generalization of electrical pfaenomoDa was made near 
the close of the 16th century, by Dr. WiBiam Gilbert, 
in a treatise on the Magnet. In the following century, 
Dr. Wall, Boyle, Newton, Und others, accumulated 
many new facts; but these were not of a nature to 
lead to the discovery of ceneral principles. The electrio 
spark was first noticed Dr. Wall. In the early part 
of the lost century. Dr. Hauksbee made many electrical 
experiments, from which he ascertained that gloss was 
a substance which could be readily eleotiifiod by fric¬ 
tion ; and that some other bodies, especially metals, 
treated in the same manner, manifested no electrical 
power whatever. In 1728, Mr. Stephen Grey, a pen¬ 
sioner at the Charterhonse, performed a number of 
experiments which led to the discovery of eleetrical 
conduction, and to the classification of bodies into 
condnetors and non-condnotors. ‘The conclusiona 
arrived at by Grey were firmly established by the brfl- 
liant researches of Dn Fay, a French philosopher, to 
whom we are indebted for the discovery that there am 
two opposite states of electrical excitation, in which 
forces are developed attractive of each other. In 1745 
and 1746, numerous attempts were made to confine 
electricity in glass vessels containinj; water or meroury; 
and, almost siniultaneously. Von Kleist in Germany, 
and Cunsens in Holland, became acquainted with the 
disagreeable effects of the electrio shock. Mnschen- 
broek, of Leyden, repeated the experiments of Cnnmus, 
and published a wonderfol report of the effects of the 
shock received from the apparatns, which is stiU knows 
as the Leyden jar or phial. The discoveries of Franklin 
followed soon after, and greatly advanced the science 
of electricity. By a senes of beautifol experimeuta 
with a common kite, this celebrated philosopher ascer- 
taiiicdwhat had been beforeooujectureA^thatlightning 
was an eleetrical phenomenon. Cavendish afterwards 
entared with great spirit into the field of eleetrical 
re.search, and thoroughly investigated the oonditious 
of bodies charged with electricity. About the year 
1789, Galvani, of Bologna, discovered that the mere 
contact of metals with the muscles and nerves (ff a frog 
recently killed produced convulsive motions; and, by 
repeating Galvaui’s experiments, the celebrated Volta, 
a professor of natural philosophy at Pavia, was ted to 
tbediscovery of tbeapporsttts now known as the Voltaic 
pile, a discovery which gave rise to a new branch of 
electrical science, wbich is termed g^vanism, or, more 
correctly, Voltaic electricity. Davy’s researches proved 
that the voltaic current Was a most ^tent a^nt in 
chemical analysis. Oersted discovered, in 1820, that 
the carrent exerteda peculiar infiuenceonthema^etie 
needle, and founded tna science of electro-magnetism, 
which was soon afterwards fuUy developed by Amphre. 
Faraday, in his " Experimmital Besearches in Elec¬ 
tricity," published between 1830 and 1840, describe 
the phenomena of voUa-electrio and magneto-electric 
induction, and thus established the beantanil science of 
magneto-electricity. Seebeek, of Berlin, found that an 
eleotrio current mw be generated by the unequal 
effects of heat on diiferent metals in contact, and gave 
the name of thermo-electricity to ike new branch of 
science which sprang from this observation.^ Among 
the modem eleotrieians to whom the world is greatly 
indebted are Grove, Wheatstone, Becquerel, Pouillet, 
Jacobi, Spenser, De la Bive, Harrisj and Henry. Tie 
peculiar power which we eall oleeferioity is only toown 
to US by its effects, and snob terms as eUchianuid and 
eUatrieal ettrreni are to be understood as flgnrabve 
expressions. Many theories respecting the nature of 
eleetrimtjl have been advanced for the purpoM of ex- 
plaining eleetrical phenomena. That of Dn Pay and 
Symmer sumioses electricity to be an infinitely at* 
tennated fluid pervading all bodies, and composed of 
two primary elements possessing distiuot and opponte 
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properties. These ^eioeuts, ei^Ied t»<reoK« and renn> 
mu eieetricities, are eapposed to neutraiute each other 
when oonrbined, elec^rioal repOse' being the resnH. 
AVheu, howerer, a disunion c» these etoments takes 
place, each becomes aotive. In aecordattce with thin 
theory, eieotrical excitation consists in a separation and 
abatraotion of one of the dements, tcariiip the other 
in excess or uncompensated. The theory started by 
Franklin supposes the existence of a single homo¬ 
geneous imponderaUe fluid of extreme tenuity and 
elasticity, in a state of eimable distribution through¬ 
out the material world. This fluid is assumed to be 
repulsive oMta own particles, but attractive of all other 
matter. When distributed in bodies, in quantities 
proportionate to their capacities or attraction for it, 
suchbadiesare eoid to be in their nivlural state. When 
we increase or diminish the natural quantity of elec¬ 
tricity in any substance, excitation is tlie result, and 
tile substance, if overcharged, is said to bo electritiod 
ponfioelu, or, if underoharced, neqaiivtly. Tbo theo¬ 
ries of Ettles and Cavendish are less defective than 
those of Du Fay and Franklin, upon which they ore 
respootiroly basetl; but oven these are now found to 
bo inadequate for the elucidation of electrical pbe- 
BomcDU. Adopting the views of Faraday, seieBliiic 
men of oil nations now reoognizo two kinds of elec- 
tricid force, distinguished by the terms pontiva and 
Mcortrive, but do not assume tbo existence of any pe¬ 
culiar kind of matter to which the term eUctric Juid 
may lie applied. For a lucid exposition of Faraday’s 
theoretical views of electrical action, the reader is re- 
. farred to Sir W. Snow Harris’s “ Hudimentary Treatise 
on Electrioity." As the various branches of electricity i 
are generally oonsidered as distinct sciences, they are 
treated separately in this work. The following are the 
principal Wads under which electrical phenomena are 
described:—^12t,ECxviieiTV,FaiCTJOJtxi,j Et.ECTBiciTT, 
VotiAiC; EtacTao-CnnsiinAX Thbobt; EnECTHoi.Y- 
«IS ; ELXtnaBO-MAGKrTJOiM; AlAGSHTO-EttCTBrClTT ; 
LtOBTHtMG and TjacfruKB. Themoro important elec¬ 
trical moolunes and inatramauls t>te noticed under 
llATTKar, Ei.BCTaic.vi, and Vowaio; Elkctbicai. 
MaCHIKB; EtKCTKOPHOBUS ; Elbctboscoi-xs and 
Ei.i:cTXOMKTKas; Ili'iiKo-Ei-BcrBic Machiitx; 1»- 
Dfcliow Coin; Jab, EoEi^tkicat.. For information 
resppciitig the ebiof practioal applications of electricity, 
see EnKctao-MOTiVB I'owke ; Er.r.ciBO-pi,ATiNe Awn 
Giiuing : Et-BCTBOTiPB; LiGiiiNiira-Com)cqroB; 
TEuBUBAMr: li-LcniNAtnoir. 

Ei-BCStticiiT, Atkosi-hebic, the term applied to 
electricity as a natural agent existing and acting in the 
atmosphere. Electricity is called into action upon a 
fftaod scale in the thunderstorm. How the electric 
aconmulation tabes place is a subject that has never 
been clearly ascertained, but it probably resuHa from 
a variety of causes, and is also connected with some 
peculiar power in masses of aerial vapour, which en¬ 
ables them to receive and retmn electrical charges, 
The analogy between lightning and electricity seems 
to have been first noticed by the Abbd IfoUet, in I74d. 
It was aflerwgrds verified by Benjamin Franklin, at 
Philadelphia, in 1752, (&e EiamrHlXG.) There is 

stm verp little known about the cause of atmospheric 
eleetrieity. 'The man^y changes which are continually 
occurring on the surface of the earth and io the suf- 
ronnding atmosphere are, doubtless, of suoh a nature 
as to disturb the electrio equilibrium. Evaporation, 
change of state or form in the varieties of matter, 
Ohanges of temperature, ohemical action, all these 
combined, seem to produce those enormous electrical 
acoumulaiious callea Umnderstonns. {See TtruviiBB, 
Tkp»i>i»»wbm.) The beautiful phenomena of the 
aurora borealis is most probably connected with, or 
dependmit ’Upon, atmoapnerio electricity. (Sea Au- 
BoatA SoBBAiits.) All meteors wore at one time con- 
aidered as derived fcotn eleetrieity; hut the sbowera of 
stones by whiob tnany of them are accompanied show 
that they moat be ascribed to other soupcos. (See 
Mztsom, MXTBOttio dTOBBB.) Tboso bodies called 
falling stars are oonendered by many to have an elec¬ 
tric origin. They are moat common when the atmo- 
ephere 13 favourable to elcetric acenmnktiou. 

IJi-BcraiciTT, FsicfPloifAii.—^By this term, that de¬ 
partment of physteswhtbh relaf^ to the phenomenaof 
ordinary Aleotrieity miy be eonveniently distinguished 
t- ■ ■ ■ '•743 


XUeoti-idity, I'riotioii.al 

from those comparatively new seienoea which have 
referenoe to the phenomena attendant ou electrical 
excitation by ohemical action, magnetism, and beat. 
If a stick of sealing-wax be rubbed with a dry piece of 
flannel or clotli, it bceomeaelecfrjifsd, in other words, 
it acquires the power of attracting light bodies, as 
feathers, wafers, or bits of paper. Many other sub¬ 
stances besides sealing-wax can be readily eleotrifled 
by friction, and suoh substances are termed electrio 
(which »#«). If a light, dowuy feather be suspended 
by a fine thread of white silk, and a dry glass tube, 
excited by rubbing, bo presented to it, the feather 
will be strongly attracted to the tube, will _ adhere to 
its surface for a few seconds, and will then fall off. If 
the tube be now excited tnew^and presented to the 
feather, the latter will bo strongly repelled. The 
same eiperiiaeut may be repeated with the stick of 
sealing-wax ; the feather, in its ordinary state, will bo 
drawn towards the excited body, and al'ter touching 
again driven from it with a certain degree of foroo. 
Ifow, let the feather be brought into contact with the 
excited glass so as to be repelled by that substanoe, 
and let the excited sealing-wax be presented to it, a 
(legreAi of attraction will be observed far exceeding 
that exhibited when the feather is in its ordinary state. 
Or, again, let the feather be made repulsive for sealing- 

wax, and tbeu let the excited gloss bo {ircsentcd ; 
strong attraction will ensue. These experiments prove 
that there are two op;iU8ite kinds of electrical excite¬ 
ment, and that a body, to which one kind has been 
communicated, is attracted by another body in the op¬ 
posite state, and repelled by one in the same state. It is 
customary to call the electricity manifested by glass 
paelHve or cifreoue, and that dovcloped in the case of 
senling-wax and bodies of the saino class, neriatioe or 
rethioue. The k ind of electricity resulting from I'rictiou 
appears, however, to depend on Ponus peculiar condi¬ 
tion of contact Victween the rubbed surfaces; thus 
smooth glass rubbed with silk or wool becomes posi¬ 
tive, but when roughened by sand or emery itacquire-s, 
under tlie same circumstances, a negative charge. 
Again, when silk is rubbed with glass, it becomes nega. 
tive, but when rubbed with sealing-wax, positive. Both 
kinds of eleetrieity arc produced in every case of 
electrical eioitation, the rubber and the nibbed body 
always assuming opposite states. There are many 
Bubslancca which c.'innot be excited in the ordiimry 

way, though they may be clcctrincd by placing them 
in communication with on excited electric. These 
are termed aneleelrice (wiiieh see), or more correctly 
condiictora, from tliei: property of conducting the 
electrical force. If an eleotrified pith-hail, suspended 
by a silk thread, bo touched Iiy any electric,—a slick 
of dry sealing-wax for instanee, its attrairtivo power 
will not be ;ii any sensible degree impaired; t.ut if 
it be touched with any conductor in eotninimieation with 
the ground, it will instantly lose its eleclrioal charge. 
It is therefore evident that electrics are nmi-condueion, 
or intulaittre, and that aneleclrica are transinitteni, 
or conductors, of electrical action. Modem resoareheg 
have, however, proved that the difference between 
the two classes ia only one of degree, not of kind ; 
the very beat eonductora off'er a certain resistance to 
'the eleotrical discharge, and the must perfoot insula- 
tore permit it to a amall extent. The metals are by 
far the best conductors; shell-loc, sulphur, gloss, silk, 
and dry gas, the worst. Electrical discharges taka 
place silently and without disturbance in good 
conductors of safBcicnt sise ; but if the charge is 
very intense and the conductor very small, or im¬ 
perfect from its nature, it is often destroyed with 
violence. When a break is made in a conductor etn- 

a ed in effecting the discharge of a highly-excited 
/, disruption of spark-diseharge takes place across 
tho intervening air, provided the ends of the conductor 
bo not too distant. Tho tleclrieid epark itself presents 
many poiuts of interest in the modifications to which 
it is liable. The time of transit of tho eleotrical force 
tla'ough a chain of good conducting bodies of great 
length is so luluute as to bo allogother inappreciable 
to ordiuary means of observation. An eleotrified body 
exerts a peenliar inflnenoo npbn neutral oonduotihg 
Imdies at sensible %nd even considerable distances. 
This influence, which has been tenaed ektiirieal eon- 
1 dactkns, may be thus examined i—I«t two small cyiia- 
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dera of nietid be iaanlated «pon snpporta of glast 
Tftrniahod with o aolation of aheu-lac in apirita of win®, 
and let theae insulated conductors be placed end to 
end at a abort diatanoe apart. Now, if one conductor 
bo charged witb positiTo electricity, it will induce a 
negative state in tie nearer portions of the other, and 
a positive state in the more remote parts, Tim pre¬ 
cise condition of the second conductor cannot be pro¬ 
perly investigated without the aid of the most delicate 
electroscopes j but with a suspended pith-ball the 
attractive power of its distant extremity may be 
readily detected. On removing the electrified con¬ 
ductor, the second conductor at once loses its attrai)- 
tive power. For eiperiments ou electrical attraction 
and repulsion, a large glass tube will be found very 
nseiVil. lo excite it, the rough side of oiled silh (oiled 
only on one side) rubbed over with aurum timtivtim 
(which $«t), may be used; or, if snoli a rubber cannot 
readily be procured, a dry soft silk handkerebief may 
be employed. To exhibit the nicchaiuoal, luminous, 
and heatiug offeots of the electrical discharge, we re¬ 
quire an electrical •machine (which etc), and for the 
accumulation of electricity of great intensity we de¬ 
mand, in addition to tills, those powerful instruments 
tUe jur and hattmn/. {See these words.) 

ijlrlCCTKlClTT, MsDICAIu (See Flectsicitt, Von- 
»sic; lJi»i’CTio>--coit,) 

UwctSiciTT, VotTAic, or Galtaxism, the science' 
■which relates to the phenomena connected with a 
jieculiar form of electrical force obtained by ceri ain 
arrangements of metals and liquids. Galvaiii, a pro¬ 
fessor of aiiatoniv at Bologna, in 17B9, made the dis¬ 
covery that the {ransraission of electricity through Ihjc 
nerves of a frog, recently killed, would excite muscular 
contractions; and he afterwards found that similar 
convulsions could be produced by merely touching the 
nerves and muscles with two diiTerent metals and then 
bringing the metals into contact. Upon these and 
similar phtmomcna, observed in an extended scries of 
experiments with different animals, Galvani ba.sed his 
theory of “ animal electricity," which was received 
with enthnsiasm by the Italian physiologists of his day. 
.According to this theory, every nnim-.il is endowed 
with an inherent constitutional electricity, generated 
in the braiu and distributed through the nervous svs- 
tom, the principal reservoirs being the muscles. 'Vofta, 
a professor of natural pliilo.sopby at Pavia, repeated 
Galvani’s experiments, and proved that Uie contrac¬ 
tions in the muscular fibre depended, not ou any pecu¬ 
liar electrioal condition of tht: animal frame, but on a 
feeble action derived from the metals with which the 
nerves and muscles were brought into contact. To 
determine the exact condiliouH under whieb electrical 
disturbance is produced, ho commenced a cOnrse of 
experimental researches on the energies of diflbrent 
xuctals, which eventually led him to the discovery of 
thopife, an apparatus whicli must bo regarded as the 
aonree of all ttio great discoveries rolaling to electricity 
made in modern times. The original vottaiu pile, and 
the more important modifications of it which are now 

in use, are fully 
described iindcV 
the head of ll.vi- 
TEur, Voltaic. 
The oppc^site figs, 
represeot Uiree 
cells of 

couronue dee toe- 
tee, or tirorn t^f 
cup*, the most 
simple modifica¬ 
tion of the pile, 
and a single cell 
of Professor 

BanieH’s eon- 
tiami batierp. 
The arrows show 
csoww OP OTOS, the direction 

taken by the posbave cutreBt cat of the Imttwy, 
beingfrom tba copper to the aiiic, the currant iH the 
celk being feom the zinc to the qnpper. Two theo¬ 
ries have been offered in explanation of the acuun 
of the voltaic pile or battery. The contact iheori) of 
Volta assumes that different meta’s have different 
capacities, and that electrical disturbance 
7-1.1 
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results from simple contact. In applying this tbeonr 
to the nile, or crown of cups, It is assumed that eaeb 
zinc jdate takes electrici^ from the copper plate in 
contact, or connected with it, and at the same titan 
discharges electricity through the moist or fluid oonA 
duotor into the next copper plate. This theory is 
embarrassed by anomalies and improbabiUties, and baa 
been rejected by most scientific men. The chemical 
theory, now gcnerallv adopted, assumes that the cbe- 
mioal action set up between the solids and'liquids of 
the pile is the source of its power. The facts which 
support this theory are very numerous, and most of 
them are inexphcable when viewed by the light of the 
contact theory. Faraday and others have proved that 
chemical action does give rise to electrical force; that 
when the chemical action of a battery diminisbes or 
ceases, the voltaic current also dimiuiiihes or ceases; 
and that powerful current.s may bo generated without 
bringing dissimilar metals into contact. There _ is, 
iiidoed, every ground for supposing that oUcmicaS 
affinity and eloctricily ate merely momucations of one 
force. (SSceEtECtabLyBXS.) The current force of I ho 
voltaic battery has lieen practically applied to many 
useful purposes. It is employed in tele^aphy f which 
see) to deflect magnetic needles at a distance of hun¬ 
dreds of miles in such a manner that alphabetical 
signals may bo determined by the direotion and num¬ 
ber of the'deflections. Its power of converting iron 
burs into temporary m^nets of uubmited power liaa 
been taken advantage onn the construction of eleciro- 
iiiotlve engines and clocks. (See Eleckibo-koxive 
PowEE; Hokologt.) Its power of oansiug chemical 
decomposition has been tamed to account by the 
metal-worker, the engraver, and the oaUoo-pnnter. 
(See Elbctbotxpe; .lituciKO-rtAiiNO ah» Gjhhwg; 
ELKCtao Calico -raiNliMa.) The current is also 
much used as a rer';:edial agent in the treatment of 
many forms of disease of the human body; decided 
relief has been obtained in paralysis, iock-jaw, St. 
Vitus's dance, tic-doloreux, and deafness. Though 
the term (lalvaniem is still commonly applied to the 
science relating to the current force, it is certainly less 
appropriate than eitlipr voltaic electricHp or ■coltahm, 
for the observations of Galvani were unimportant com¬ 
pared witli those of hia great follower, Volta.— Btf. 
Hir William Snow Harris’s HutUmentary Treatiie ca 
SalrafUtm, 

Kluotko CAi.ico-rEiSTiNp, the art of producing 
patterns on cloth by the chemical action of the voltaic 
current. Many processes of electro calico-printing 
have been introduced, but as yet they are only used to 
8 liuiited extent, and it is not likely that they will ever 
Biipcrscdo the ordinary effective 'processes' of calieo- 
printing, which depend on chemical aotionolone. (Set 
Calico-i.’bisti:!VG.) The following example will give 
1 the reader a general idea of the clectro-memical wo- 
I thods 1 —A white pattern is to be printed on a blue 
gronnd. The doth having been wetted with very dilute 
hydrochloric acid, is placed on a sheet of tinfoil or 
other condueliug enrlace connected with the negative 
eleitlrodft of a voltaic battery. A plate of iron, upon 
which the required .pattern "has been painted iu var¬ 
nish, is now connected with the positive electrode of 
tlie apparatus, and applied to the cloth. Electro¬ 
chemical action is at once set up, and the exposed por¬ 
tions of the metallic surface are dissolved by the acid, 
and the chloride of iron thus formed becomes fixed in 
the cloth. To develop the pattern, the cloth is now 
passed through a bath of prusskte of potash, which 
produces a bcautifnl blue colour wherever the iron has 
touched, but w'hich does not affect the parts which 
the varnish has shielded. 

Elbciko-Chemical Tiheobt.—^I n Chem,, a theory 
founded by Davy and BarzeUas to account for the 
chemical changes'that take place in snlwtances during 
their formation or decompiisition. It assume* that the 
constituents of every binary compound are always ia 
opposite electrical states ; one being electro-negative 
and the other eleotro-potitive. When an riectric cur¬ 
rent is passed through such a compound witbsulfioient 
force to decompose it, its eloctro-migative couatitoent 
is disengaged at the wire connected wi^ the positive 
pole of me battery, autWts electro-positive element at 
the wire uouuectoa with the negative pole. (See Etuq- 
TBOLXSiB.) The elements and many compoanfla have 
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been olMaifted according to thia tteiry. Thuabjdro- isg perfectly quieeoent. Faraday has proposed the 
gen tnetals and their oxides belong to the class of terms anodt ana cafhoile respect)velv for the surfaces 
deotrO'positire suhstanoes, while the non-roetallio ele- which are supposed to receive and let out the current 
ments and the acids belong to the other class. It must of positive electricity. The anode is therefore directly 
be home in inind, however, that the distiuotion is only against or opposite the positive pole of the battery, or, 
relative, as a substance may be electro-positiTe to one according to Faraday’s nomeuclaturo, the pctfiva 
body, but electro-negative to a third. Sulphur, for gtecirode; aai the cathode against or oppeute toe 
inatanee, is ^eotro-negative to silver, hut electro- negative pole or electrode. The bodies which are wt 
positive to chlorine. free by electrolysis arc termed ion». Those ions which 

SnuOTXODK, e4eid-irod« (6r. eleletron, amber; odot, go to the anode, and appear ai the positive electrode 
a way), a tern substituted by Faraday for the term pole, or pole, are distinguished by the term anion*, and those 
as ap^ied to one of the terminations of a voltaic bat- which go to the cathode, and appear at the negative 
tery. It signifies the way or door by which a ourreut electrode, by the term eathioiu. In the old phraseology 
enters or leaves a substance. (See Ei.sctrol'SSis. ) of the eleetro-chemieal theory (which see), anions would 
Fi.scTBO-Ss'irxMics. (^ee EnBCiBo-MaoNETiaic.) be called eiectro-positive bodies, and cathions elcotro- 
Buonto-ZTOBiye, a mode of etching based upon negative bodies, from the assumption that they are 
the destruotiTe action of certain anions upon metals under the influence of direct attractive forces residing 
during efrotrolyns (which se«). If two plates of copper in the opposite poles of the battery. Faraday has 
bo connected with the opposite ends of a voltaio bat- shown by conclusive experiments that the decomposing 
tery and placed ins vessel containing water mixed with force is not at the pole.s, but within the substauce 
a little sulphuric acid, the plate connected with the which is acted on by the current; and the new terms 
positive and will be attacked by the anion oxygen, introduoed by him express the phenomena actnsUy 
which is released during the decomposition of the observed in aU cases of electro-chemical decompositio*. 
water. This destructive action can he localized at The following illnatrations of electrolysis are partioa> 
pleasure, by covering oert^n parts of the plate with a larly striking:—^When a pair of platinum plates ore 
protecting stratum of varnish. Now, aa ordinary plunged into a glass of water to which a few drops of 
etching-ground effectually shields a plate from the Bulphuric acid have been added, and the plates con- 
effects of electrolytic action, it is evident that a draw- nested by wires with tlie extremities of an active voltaio 
ing traced throngn the ground in the ordinary manner battery, the water is decomposed into its two oonsti- 
may he etched without difiioulty by exposing the plate tuents, oxygen and hydrogen gases; the former being 
to the action of toe nascent oxygen. A stout wire disengaged at the positive electrode, and the latter at 
must be eoldered to the plate; and this, as well as the the negative electrode. The sulphuric acid is added 
back of the plate, ninst be varnished with a solution of to the water merely to increase its conduoting power, 
shell-lnc in spirits of wine. Thus prepared, the plate is A solution of hydrochloric acid coloured with a little 
placed in a decomposition-cell opposite a plate of Saxon blue, and treated in the same manner, yields 
somewhat similar Mze, and the two are connected hydrogen at the negative electrode and chlorine at the 
respectively with toe copper and the zinc of a Saniell’s positive, where its presence is made evident by toe 
or a Bmee's cell. (See Baitbbt, Voi>iAxe.) After indigo becoming bleached. Iodide of potassium is 
a lapse of about ten minutes, the prepared plate is decomposed in a similar manner, with still greater 
removed, for the purpose of “ stopping out" the fine ease; and the free iodine at the positive electrode can 
parts of the design with Brunswick black. This opera- be recognized by its brown colour or by the addition 
tion having been completed, the plate is returned for of a littlo gelatinous starch, withwhichitforms a lovely 
another space of ten minutes. The half-lints are thus blue compound. The decomposition of water by the 
stopped out, and the plate is once more exposed to toe voltaic current was first oViservcd by Messrs. Nicholson 
action for ten minutes, in order that the stronger lines and Carlisle, and their discovery caused a groat sensa- 
of the drawing may bo deepened. The etchinp^is now tion in the scientific world. The researches of Davy 
completed, and the ground is removed by means of on the chemical effects of the current led soon after to 
heat. The exact duration of the several exposures, as the great discovery that too alkalies, soda and potassa, 
weU as their number, must, of course, be regulated by and the earths, which had hitoerto been regarded 
oiroamstauces. To etoh upon iron or steel, a solution as elementary bodies, contained metals. This dis- 
of oommon salt may be used as an electrolyte, and to coveiy, which was announced in 1807, proved that 
etch upon silver, a solution of sulphate of silver. The the voltaio pile was an instrument of immense im- 
mode of etching above described is, in many respects, portanoe in chemical investigations. To Davy’s great 
snperiorto toe common mode by the use of acids. The pupil and successor, Faraday, the World is lodtoted 
wlufie operation can be conducted with considerable for the elucidation of beautiful phenomena attend- 
regularity, and can be rendered slow or rapid at plea- ant on electrolysis. From a very extended series 
sura. Ag^, toe plate can be taken out of the decom- of experiments he was enabled to draw the general 
position-oeU from time to time to be examined, and iulereDce that the effects of chemical decomposition 
can be re-submitted to the electrolytic action in a were always proportionate to the quantity of ciron- 
m<»nent. lating eleotricity, and might be taken as an accurate 

Bubotboltsis, s-lek-trel'-s-sif (6r. efrkfroR, amber; and trustworthy measure of the latter. Guided by 
luo, I loose), a term applied by Faraday to the process this important principle, he constructed his voltameter, 
of deetro-chemical decomposition. The voltaic current an instrument which has rendered the greatest service 
fass the power of loosening and separating the elements toelectricid science. This is merely an arrangement 
et certain oomponnds when these are inteiposed in the by which a little acidulated water is decomposed by 
idrouit. The substances which are thus susceptible of the current, the gas evolved being collected and mea- 
deoomposition are termed eleetrolylee. They are all sured. By placing suoh an instrument in any part of 
binary oomponnds, containing single equivalents of the circuit, the quantity of eleotrioal force necessary to 
thair components, which are held together by very produce any given effect can be at once estimated; or, 
powecful affinities. The mnovnt of electrical power on the other baud, any required amount of the latter 
rrauired to effect decomposition varies ^eatly with can be, as it were, measured out and adapted to the 
different electrolytes: solution of iodi& of potas- object in view. Experiments performed with the aid 
■inm, melted chloride of lead, bydrocblorie acid, water of this instrument led to the important discovery that 
znneed with a little sulphuric acid, and pure water, the relative decomposing effects prodnoed by the same 
demand T«y different degrees of decomposing force, current in different elcotrolytes is exactly expressed 
the resistauoe increasing from toe first-mentioned sub- by the atomio weights or ebemieal equivMbmts of the 
stanee to toe leat. One qf the indispensable conditions efectrolytes. Tbns if a current be made to trsverse 
of dectoolysis is finidity; for bOtUes which, when re- acidulated water, iodide of pptasaiam. and chloride of 
duoed to toe liqifid state by fnrio^or sedutiou, freely lead, these three elcotrolytes will suffer decomposition 
condnot electrieity and readily snffer deoomposition, at the same time, bnt by no means to the same extent; 
are frequently abmnte insulators when solid. When for the current wbjoh decomposes but 9 parts of water 
a fiquid is electrolyzed, ite components are disengaged will separate into their elements 166 pai^ of iodide of 
Boldy et toe limiting anrfaoeil; where, eoeording to the potaanum and 169 parts of obloride of lead. Eleotro- 
Wiiai flenrative mode of speech, the euirent enters and lysis oan be effected by the electrieity of the oommon 
leaves toe Uqnid, all toe intermediate portions appear- electrical machine, thongh only <m a very minnta 
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90«le. This arisei itom tho bi&bU qumitUy of elec- two onnenta flowiBg in tbe Bsm* direotion were made 
trtoity Bet in motion by the maehine, as compared to approach each other, strong attnotkm took jdMie 
with that generated by the voltiic batt^. Apair«f between them, and when in oppoaite directiOne, an 
maU wirea of Bine and platinum dipping into a ainpe etptally ^ong repulsion. These effects hare absolntety 
drop of dilute aeid develop far more olectrimty, to no relation that can bo traced to ordinary eleotrieu 
Judge from the chemical effeota of anoh an arrange- attractiona and rt^nlsiona, from which they mnet bo 
ment, than very many tnma of a large plate electrical csrefnlly diatingaisfaed. They are purely dgnamie, 
maohiae. The wonderful powers of the electricity baring to do with electricity in motion sand bonce they 

S enerated by the machine depend on its ttninon, or are general^ treated of under the bead of eteetro- 
rat property which enables it to overcome diiBcaltiea dgnamia. Upon those attractions and repulsions Of 
and pass throngh impirfeet conductors. The electro- conducting-wires Amphre founded a most beautifal 
lysis of metallle salts is now carried oat on a large and ingenious l^potbesis of magnetic actions in gene- 
scale in the beautiful arts of eleetrotgpe and electro- rai, which expuuna very clearly the influence of the 
plattny (which see). The more recent arts of tUclro- oorrent on the needle. He found that a striking 
tickingtgalvanography, and electro caUeo-printing (tte analogy existed between wires conducting electricity 
these words), are also based npon the chemical action and magnets, when the former were turnea, 
of tbe Toltaio current.—fZe/. Fownes's yfanuol ^ C%e- corkscrew fashion, into helices. A helix has 
mittrg; Harris's Sudimentarg Traatite on Galvanum. indeed all the properties of a magnet, bnt tho 
EtaDSBO-MiOMBTUK, e-Uy-tro-mUg'-nt-tizm, an nature of the pole at either end will depend on the 
important branch of riectrical science, which may direction of the tarns of the helix; if these be from 
be said to have sprung from a discovery made by Fro- left to right, then the extremity at which the onrrent 
fessor Oersted, of Copenhagen, in the year 1820. The enters wui nave the magnetic properties of a north 
discovery of the Danish philosopher was thus simply pole; bnt if the helix be a left-uanded one, then tho 
stated:—When a properly-balanced magnetic needle extremity at which the current enters wifl have the 
is placed in its natural position in tbe magnetic men- magnetic properties of a south pole. The analogy 
dian. immediately under and parallel to a wire along extends to fractnre. If a magnetic bar be broken in 
which a current of voltaic electricity is passing, that two, each piece is a perfect magnet, and the fractured 
end of the needle which is situated next to the ne^tive parts have opposite poles ; so it is with the helix, 
side of the battery immediately moves to the west; if which, if divided in the middle, exhibits attraction 
the needle is placed parallel to and over the wire, the between the fractured ends. Now, according to Am- 
same pole moves to the east. When the nniting wire- p&re's theory of magnetism, the phenomena exhibited 
is situated in the same horizontal plane as that in by a magnet depend on voltaic currents circulating 
which tho needle moves, no declination takes place; round its molecules. In their unexcited state, these 
but the needle is inclined, so that the pole next to the molecular currents move in all direotiona, and thus 
negative end of the wire is depressed when the wire is neutralize one another; but when the bar becomes a 
situated on tbe west side, and elevated when situated magnet, the oorrents move parallel to each other, and 
on the cast side. By this discovery the relation of in the same direction, and tne effect produced is that 
magnetism to electricity, which had lone been sub- of a nniform current nprving corksorew.fashion round 
pected, was satisfactorily eHtablished, and a new and the bar, which thus becomes in effect a helix, and the 
bonndleas fleld of research was opened. One of the attroctione and repulsions are consequences of the 
earliest and most active labourers in this Held was actions of the ourriinta on each other. In applying 
Faraday, who, reasoning on the fact that the action of this theory to the explanation of tho phenomena of 
a conducting-wire on a magnet is not a directly attrao- terrestrial magnetism, it is necessary to suppose the 
tive or repulsive one, was led to the conclusion, that if incessant ciremation of electrical currents round the 
the action of the voltaic current could be confined to globe from east to west perpendicular to the m^- 
onetmle of the magnet, that pole ought, under proper netio meridian. (Aee M.x 6HBTISK.) A consideration 
conditions, to rotate round the wire; and conversely, of tl^e inflnence exerted by electrical currents on 
if the magnet were fixed and the conducting-wire magnets naturally led to the eonclueion that tbe 
movable, the wire ought to rotate round the magnetic neutral condition of bodies susceptible of magnetism 
pole. Both of these phenomena he realized; and wonld ha disturbed by an electrical current, and this 
early in 1822 described the anparatns for exhibiting conclusion was quickly verified by experiments. When 
them. The apparatus empluyeu to exhibit the rotation an electrical current is passed at right angles to a piece 
of tho movable magnet consisted of a deep cup, nearly of iron or steel, the latter acquires magnetic polarity, 
fall of mercury, in which a cylindrical magnet was either temporary or permanent, as the case may he, 
placed. The north pole of this magnet was allowed to the direction of the current determining the position 
project above the surface of the mercury, while its of tho poles. This effect is prodigiously increased by 
south pole was held down by a piece of thread attached causing the current to ciremate a number of times 
to the end of a copper wire, which entered the cup round the bar, which then acquires extraordinary 
through the centre of tho base. The end of a second magnetic power. A steel bar may be permanently 
wire was made to dip into the mercury exactly over magnetized in this way, but a bar of pure and soft 
that at the bottom of the cup. By connecting the two iron retains the magnetic force only so long as the 
wires with the two cods of a voltaic battery in action, electrical current is circulating round it. Bars of iron 
the current was mad© to pass through the mercury ; thus temporarily magnetized are called eltetro-magneti. 
and the magnet, buoyed up by the merenry, rotated They are usually horse-shoe shaped, aud thooouduct- 
about it. If the positive current descended, the rota- ing-wire, which is wound several times ronnd them, is 
tion was in tbe direction from east through south to ordinary copper bell-wire, covered with silk or cotton 
west; but if tbe current was made to ascend, then for the purpose of insulation. The power of the electro- 
the direction of tbe motion was reversed. Ampere magnet depends on the dimensions of the bar, the 
subsequently caused a magnet to rotate round its own purity of the iron, the intensity of the current, and on 
axis; and Barlow devised an ingenious apparatus for the length and thickness of the covered wire. One 
exhibiting the rotation of a conducting body round its has already been tamstructed whioh, when connected 
axis. The first useful application of Oersted’s disco- with a powerful voltaic batteiy, attraota the iron 
very of the reciprocal force exerted between magnetic keeper with a force equal to tbe weight of more than 
bars and conducting-wires, was made by Schweigger, a two tons. When it was discovered that magnets of 
German phyiieist, in tbe constructionof an instrument great power could so readily be made and unmade, 
for indicatiiig the direction and measuring the intensity attention was naturally given to the application Of 
of voltaic currents. (Ace OAlTairoxntXBB.) The laws electro-magnetism as a motive power, and many in- 
of electro-magnetic action were fblly developed by genious models of engines driven by electricity soon 
AmiAre, who must be regarded as one of the fpeatest made their appearance. At the present time, tbeiw 
philmopbera of this centiiiy. In the coarse ot liis in- ere many highly etficient elcotro-maguetio engines in 
vestigationa he discovered a number of extremely existence, but toe expense of working them piwents 
interesting phenomena resultini^ from the action of their apimeation to ordinary purposes. (See Eiiso- 
electrio^ currents on each other, which become sbo-motivb Towkb.) The appucation of eltotro- 
evident when arrangements are made for giving mo- magnetism to telegra^y has led to marvwous rMults. 
to the conducting-wires. He found that when Space and time have, tn effect, been an ni h i l at ed, and 
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the tobabitantR of «!bioat all ibe Itkrij^ to.woa of tbe rotation by the same mechnnioal expedieajta as are nted 
oitiliaedportioas of the globe bare been brongbt, os in the application of any other moving power. The 
it were, within speaking disthnoe of each other. A fOroo with which the eleotro^magnet and its armattiTe 
general description Of the eleotrio telegraph, with a attract each other determines the power of the electro- 
sketch of the history of telegraphic oonimunicatiou, motive machine, just as tbe pressure of steam on the 
will bo foudd under the head of TxtBQaarHT. Electro- piston determines the power of a steam-engine.— 
magnetism has been most suooessfuUy applied as a ha.rdnet0nXleciro-MetiveP<mer,itiMv9eumef Seiettee 
motive power to the mechanism of clocks. (See Ho- and AH. The construction of several of M. h^romenf s 
noioott.) About ten years after Oersted's discover)’, ingenions contrivances is there plainly described. 
Faraday found that electrical currents could be de- Bi/Bctsowiomts, (Or. etetlron, and 

veloped in metallic bodies by the action of magnetism, phoreo, I bear), a valuable instrument for exciting 
Out of this discoveiy arose an entirely new branch of electricity, devised by Volta. In the chemioat labora- 
eleotrioity, which has been termed Maipieto-Elee- tory it is generoliy used instead of an ordinary electrical 
triclty (which see).— Sef. Noad’e Mtttutal of £ieetriciti/; machine for cUargingsmailLeyden jars, when mixtures 
Bir W. Snow Harris's Mudimentary Treaiitee on Mag- of gases have to be exploded by the eleetrio spark. To 
nefiem and MUelricUy. construct it, a plate of tin is made iuto a circleof about 

ELBCfiao-MMAimuROY, a eomprelionsive term for twelve inches (tiameter; a raised border is then turned 
the applioatiou of electricity to metal-working. The up for about half an inch, and the extreme edge is 
more important branches of ciectro-metuUurgy are turned outwards over a wire, so as to avoid a sharp 
fully described under the heads EmtciaolvpB, Elbc- border. A mixture ofe^ual weights of shell-iso, Venice 
ZBO-rLxTiiiG AifD Qhojhg , and EiiUOTBO-BTcarNO. turpentine, and resin, is made by gently heatiug them 
ExECTKOMBrnta. (See BjtBCTUoscorES akd Fuse- together until well fused, stirring during the time with 
ntOBKrziKi.} u stick, so as to thoroughly incorporate too iogredimits. 

BtEcliio-atOTiVB PowBB.—The attractive force of The composition should, when perfectly homogeneous, 
the cleotro-magnet is applied with complete suoecss bo poured into tbe plate with the raised edges until it 
as a motive power; and maohines or engines driven is quite full, and the composition is to be kept melted, 
by this force are rather exteumvely used iu the fabricu- but not too hot, until the bubbles bavo entirely disap- 
tion of mathematical and optaoal instruments. Com- peared. The second portion of the instrument, or that 
pared with steam, electro-magnetism is a very cosily which serves the place of a conductor, consists of a flat 
agent, and, on this account, it cauuot be employed for oirele of wood, rounded at the edge, and neatly covered 
moving ordinary machinery. For small and delicate with tin-foil: it is rather smaller than the resinous 
machines, however, electro-moHvo power is so excel- plate. An iiisiilatiiig handle, formed of a piece of stout 
leutly adapted, that its cost is not taken into consider- glass rod, is cemented into the centre of the wooden 
atiou. Its peculiar advantages are its noiseless action, disc. Before using the instrument, it must be care- 
portablllty, safety, controllability, and freedom from fully dried and slightly warmed. The resinous surface 
dirt. The cotebrated Itusaian philosopher Jacobi first is to bo excited by beating with a piece of warm flannel, 
constructed electro-motive engines large enough to be To do this etlV.jtualiy, the latter is to be folded into a 
practically tested. With one of these, he, in 183sl, slip about fourteen inches long, and, being grasped by 
succeeded in working the paddles of a boat with such one end, is to be struck upon the resinous aurfaco 
force, that the boat, with ten persons on board, attained smartly, and in an oblique direction, much iu the 
the speed of fournriles an hour. In 1812, Mr. JUavidson manner of beating dust edf u flat surface. When this 
made some eiiierimcnts with an elccti-o-motive engine lias been done for about a niiuiite, tlie warm dry cover 
of his invention, and succeeded in propelling a carnage or upper plate of the iiistrument is to be placed upon 
weighing Svo tons along a line of mils ut the rate of tbe resinous cake, and tonohed with the fltiger. If the 
four miles au hour. In America, Mr. Daveuimrt and cover is then raised a few inches, and tbe knuckle ap- 
Professor Page suecessfally applied electro-magnetism proached, n powerl'nl spark of pgsitivo electricity will 
to various machines ; and in Benmark, Mr. Hjqrtli, in pass; and il'tho cover be again replaced, tonebed, and 
1849, took out a patent for an electro-motive engine of raised, a second spark will pass. Tliis may be repeated 
10-horse power, which far surpassed all previous coutri- many times williont a ;;iiin exciting.the resinous plate, 
vances. To M. Froment, the celebrated raatheiiiatieal- for the electrioity of i lie cover is not derived in the way 
instrument-makBr of Paris, the world is indebted for of charge from the resin, but is the result of the process 
the proof that electro-magnetism could be advantage- of induetioe. By substituting the kuob of a Leyden 
ouslyusedasa permanent and regular moving power jar for tlie knuckle, in order that it may receive a 
ill a large estabbshment. The electro-motive maehinea spark after eiieh raising of tbe cover, the jar may be 
of M. Froment are very various in form, magnitude, ijiiicklv charged sullleiently to give a powerful shock, 
and power; but they all derive tbeir motion from mag- or ti? cause the explosion of a gaseous mixture. The 
netism temporarily induced iu iron bars by the action electropliorus is sometimes termed the perpetual elec- 
of the eleetrio current. (5’ee Ei-eci'Bo Maonktism.) trical machine. 

By an expedient to which an infinite variety of forma UtECTKo-rnAllNO Aif» Glimiiro, the arts by which 
may be given, the current round each iron bar, or silver and gold are deposited iu thin films upon the 
electro-magnet, can be alternately Iransmittcd end baser iiietala tlirough the agency of cloetricity. The 
ensjMinded with any desired degree of rapidity; and, idea of working in the noble metals by electricity was 
by varying the power of the battery, the length of the naturally suggc-stod to several experimentoUsts si- 
coiled wire, anti the magnitude of the bar, a magnetic inultancously by the beautiful results obtained with 
force ofany desired iutensity can bo produced. Apiece copper. (AVc KtriCTBorveu.) The early attempts at 
of iron, called an armature, is presented to one or both elccti-o-plating were, hciwtwer, somewhat discouriiging; 
ofthe poles of the electro-innguet, towards which it is for although De la Hive, C. V, Walker, and others, 
attracted while the current is transmitted, with a force succeeded in obtaiuing deposits, they could only get 
proportionate to the intensity of the magnetism; and deposits of the proper character when they chanced to 
when the current is suspended, the ^mature either have in action a power nicely balanced with the work 
falls from tlm magnet by its own weigbt, or is with- to be jjerformed. The first practical process of elcctro- 
dravTu from it by the action of a spring orolhermo- plating was introduced by the Messrs. Blkiogton, of 
Chnnical arrangement provided for the purpose. TJie Birmingham, who have obtained patent rights for this 
armaturemay be placed between two magnets, so as and many other processes of electro-metallnrgy. They 
to bo alternately acted upon by the eleotric current, employ solutions of the argento-oyonide and lue auro- 
W'bieh is transmitted round each in the intervals of its cyanideof potassium as electrotypes, from which silver 
snspensiott round the other. The armature will theu and gold are raspecidvely separated. These compounds 
be moved alternately to and fro between the two mag- are what chemists term double salts; for instance, 
nets. In this manner, by alternately suspending and Gynnido of potassium is simply a compound Of potas- 
trausmit ting the ourreat on the wire which is coiled sium and cyanogen ; but argcnto-cyanide of potassium 
round the clectro-inagnetjtheiJiagnet audits annatiu-e is .silver and cyano^n combined with potassium and 
receive an alternate motion to aud from each other, cyanogen, or, what amounts to the same thing, oyautdA 
similar to that of the piston of^ sfeam-eumne or the of silver united with cyanide of potassium. When a 
foot of a person who works the treadle of.s lathe. This solution of this double cyanide is electrolyzed (see 
olteruatU motiunisi&Bde to pcodaoe one of oontinued F:u;ctboivtb»), eiiver appesars at one electrode -Md 
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o;m>ogen »t tbe other, while s proportionate amoant 
of Use nni|3e eyaaide of potsunum i» formed in the 
eolation. Bat if the poritiTe eleotrode i« silver, the 
oyuo((en oorobines with it and forms oyanide of silver, 
which unites with the liberated cyanide of potassiam, 
astd so keeps np the strength of the solution. In the 
ereat electro-platinft establishments of Birmingham, 
large oblong rats are used as deoomposition-ceUs; 
some of ttaess contain from 200 to 250 galloBs of the 
ailvering solution. Silver plates, connected witlr'the 
positive end of the voltaic apparatus, are placed at 
intervals in the vats: they correspond in extent of 
surface with the articles to be coated, and face them 
on both sides. Two brass rods, oonneoted with the 
negative end of the apparatus, are laid over each vat 
lengthways, and from these the articles to be coated are 
suspended by oopperwires. Almost all the articles which 
are commonly electro-plated, such as teapots, cruet- 
frames, candlesticks, spoons and forks, are formed of 
nickel silver or German silver, an alloy of copper, sine, 
and nickel: thisis chosen chiefly on acoouut of Us silvery 
whiteness, a quality of great importance when portions 
of the eoatiiig of noble metal have been worn away 
by use. I'ho articles to be plated are first iKiUed in a 
eoluUon of potash, to free them from grease; they are 
then quickly dipped in red nitrous acid, to remove any 
oxide that may have formed on the surface, and, after 
this, twice washed in diilerent tanks of water, to re¬ 
move every trace of the acid. After having been care¬ 
fully weigficd, they are suspended from copper wires 
and dipped into a solution of mercury in cyanide of 
potassium, tbeu again twice washed in different tanks 
of water, and then they are ready for immersion in the 
silvering solution. Here they are left until the c^e- 
ralor has reason to believe that nearly a suiiicimit 
amoant of silver has been deposited on them, when he 
removes a test article and weighs it, to ascertain the 
exact condition of the others, and how' much longer 
they require to remain in the solution. Any thickness 
of silver may, of course, be given to an article by con¬ 
tinuing the operation suilicienfly long ; but from three 
to six hours generally suSice to give a proper coating : 
If ounce of silver to the square loot of surface is ciin- 
eidered to form an excellent plate. In some establish¬ 
ments the silvering solution is kept constantly stirred 
by simple mechanical arrangements. The silver-plated 
artcles, on being removed from the vats, are well 
brushed with brushes of very fine brass wire attached 
to a lathe, and oleaned with fine Calais sand; they 
are afterwards poHsiied on revolving brushes with 
rottenstone, then by hand with soft leather and rongc, 
and lastly with the naked hand. The finishing opera¬ 
tion is always performed by women, who, from the 
greater solthess and delicacy of skin, excel men in the 
art of polishing. Articles with fiuted, chased, and 
ornamented surfaces, are often burnish^ after being 
polished. The burnisher is a piece of highly.polisfaed 
hardened steel, sometimes of bloodstone, flint, or 
agate, fitted to a handle; and when judiciously applied 
to smooth metallic surfaces, it imparts to them, by 
friction, au exceedingly brilliant and lasting polish. 
The process of electro-gilding is nearly the same as that 
of silvering, but, of course, plates of gold are suspended 
in the solution instead of silver plates. Professor 
Wood, of Springfield, Massachusetts, has communi- 
oated the following recipes, wbiidi are calcnlated to be 
the grostest servieo to the electro-metallurgist. 
The professor observes :—“1 bdieve it is the first 
time that a solution lor plating direct ou iron, steel, or 
Britannia metal has been published. In most of the 
experiments I have used Smee's battery; but for de- 
poaiting brass I prefer a battery fitted up as Grove’s, 
using artificial ^aphite—obtained from the inside of 
broken coal-gas retorts—in the plaon of ^atinum. 
With one large cell (the zinc o;rIiDder being 8x3 
inches, and excited with a mixture of one part 
sulphurio acid and twelve puts water, the graphite 
being excited by oomraeroial nitric acid) 1 have 
plated six gross of polished iron buckles pec hour with 
Maas. 1 have also coated type and stereotype pistes 
with brass, and find it more durable than copper 
facing, Toprepar$ Cj/arndt I. Bissmve 

1 OS. of pure silver in 2 oz. of nitric acid and 

2 og. of hot woteti after whiob odd a quart of hot: 
wrter. 2. dissolve 6 ox. of the oyauide of potassium 
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m l quart of water. To the first preparation diU' 
* *>®aU jportion of the second preparation 
until the whole of the silver is preeipiteted, vrhira 
may be known by stirring the mixture and Ollowiog it 
to settle. Then drop into the clear liquid a very smi^ 
quantity of tbe second preparation from tiie end of a 
gloss rod{ if tiie olesr liquid is rendered turbid, it »• 
a proof that the whole of the silver is not separated s 
if, on the other hand, tbe liqnor is not altered, it ia » 
proof that the mlver is simsrated. The clear liquid 
18 now to be poured off, and the precipitate, which is 
the cyanide of silver, washed at least four times in 
hot water. The pracipitate may now be dried end 
bottled for use. To prepare (JjOBvdeqf Gold.—Dissolve 
1 oz. of fine gold in i'4 oz'. of nitric acid, and 2 oz. 
of muriatic acid; after it is dissolved, add 1 quart 
of hot water, and preoipitate with the second pre¬ 
paration, proceedlDg tbe same as for the oymiido of 
silver. To prepare Cyanidee of Copper and Zinc .—For 
copper, diswlve 1 oz. of sulphate of copper in 1 pint 
of hot watisT; for zinc, dissolve 1 oz. of the sul¬ 
phate of zinc in 1 pint of hot water, and proceed 
the same as for the cyanide of silver. The electro¬ 
plater, to insure success in plating upon all metals 
and metslllc alloys, must have two solutions of silver; 
the first to whiten or fix the silver to such metals 
ns iron, steel, Britannia metal, and German silver; 
tbe second to finish tbe work, as any amoant of 
silver can be deposited in a regnline state from 
the second eolution. Tint, or Whitening Soliction .— 
Dissolve 2i lb. troy of cyanide of potassium, 8 
oz. of carbonate of soda, and 6 oz. of cyanide of 
silver in 1 gallon of rain or distilled water. This solu¬ 
tion should be used with a compound battery, of 
three to ten pairs, according to tbe size of the work to 
be plated. Second., or Finieking GolMtioa.—Dissolve 4i 
oz. troy of cyanide of potassium and 14 oz. of cyanide 
of silver iii 1 gallon of rain or distilled water. This 
solntion shoula be used with one large cell of Smee's 
battery, observing that tbe silver plate is placed as 
near the surface of tbe articles to be plated as possible. 
N.B. By using tbe first, or whitening solution, you 
may insure the adhesion of silver to all kinds of brass, 
bronze, red-cock metal, type metal, &c., without tbe 
use of mercury, which is so injurious to the human 
system. To prmare a Solution <f Gold .—^Dissolve 4 oz. 
Troy* of eywnide of potassium and 1 oz. of cyanide 
of gold iu 1 gallon of rain or distilled water. This 
solution is to be used warm (about 90° Falir.) with a 
battery of at least two cells. Gold can be deposited of 
various shades to snit the artist, by adding to the solu- 
tiob of gold a small quantity of the cyanides of silver, 
copper, or zinc, and a few drops of the hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia. 

JinsOTBoscoi'ES aKB Blecikomstbbs, e-le¥‘lio- 
icopee, e-lek-trom'-e-tan (Qr. cleMron, and ekopeo, I see, 
or metreo, I measure), instriinieuts constantly em¬ 
ployed in elcotrioal investigations. The distinction 
between the electroscope and the electrometer is often 
disregardevl by scientific writers. Strictly speaking, 
tbe former is an instrument for simply rendering elec¬ 
trical excitation apparent by its cfl'eots, and the latter 
an instrument for measuring electrical forces. Any 
light body delicately suspended may be used as nii 
eloctroBcepe. A pith ball banging by a fine silk thread 
from a convenient stand is very frequently employed. 

Another form of this instru¬ 
ment consists of two pitli 
balls hung by threads, or 
very flue metal wires: when 
excited, the balls diverge iu 
virtue of their mutnal re- 
pulsjon. As the currents ol' 
air render the indications 
of the pith-balls obscure 
when they are left unpro¬ 
tected, it is found better to 
enclose them in a i^ss cy¬ 
linder. Tbe annexed wood- 
ent idustrates the arrange¬ 
ment. A is the glass bottle 
or cylinder, surmounted by 
a metallic plate, B. Oa 
toaoliing tbe top (B) of the - 
apparotiu with oa. excited piece of glass or r«sia, tit* 
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eleetricity is diSiised alone the meteUio rod 0, uid 
reselling the pith balls^ they beeome similsrly eleo< 
teiiied and repel each other. Bennett's eold4eaf 
eleetroBot^e—a mncdi more delicate instratnent, and 
one of great Taluein ait electrical investigations—con- 
rists of two slips of gold'leaf suspended persllel to each 
other within a j^ass reoeiTer, and ooramnnioating with 
ametal cap or cuse above. When the cap is touched with 
an electrined body, the leaves separate, but instantly 
collapse when a second body charged with the opposite 
bind of electricity is brought near the Cap. The oldest 
form of the eleotrometer consists of a vertical conduct* 
ing-rodwrith amovable reed sriu terminating in a light 
pith ball, and working over a graduated quadrant or 
eemioinde. The instrument is gecerally attached to Ibr 
prime conductor of the electrical machine, and, when 
charged, the vertical rod repels the reed arm, which 
rises in the air, and marks on the graduated semicircle 
the angle of divergence. This instrument is known as 
Henley's quadrant electro¬ 
meter. Cavendish construc¬ 
ted an excellent electro¬ 
meter, with two slender 
reeds terminating with two 
cork balls, the divergence 
of which was indicate by 
a scale. In Coulomb’s tor¬ 
sion-balance the force of 
electrical repulsion is esti¬ 
mated by tbe reactive force 
of a line wire suspended 
vertioallv, and twisted more 
or lees from its quiescent 
position. 3d. Coulomb’s 
most ingenionsly contrived 
instmment consists of a 
slender bar (B) formed ol'j 
melted shellac, furnished 
with a gilt pith ball at one j 
end, and a little vane of 
Hbhut’s Bcxctbo- gilt paper at tbe other. 

“ This," says Mr. Charles 
Brooke, in his edition of 
Golding Bird’s Natural Philosophy, " is suspended by 
* fine metalBo wire (C), or still better, by a filament 
of spun glass, in the middle of a cylindrical cage of 
glass. The tapper end of this wire, or glass thread, 
terminates in a key (D), 
furnished with an index, 
and capable of moving in 
tbe centre of a circle 
^), graduated into 360”. 
Through a hole (£) at the 
top of the glass cage a rod 
of lac (F), terminating in a 
gilt bml, IS inserted, being 

g revented from falling in 
y a stop at IS, This hall 
is generally termed the 
earriar ball, on account of 
its being used to convey 
the electricity of an excited 
body to the electrometer, 
so that its po'-ential may 
be determined. To use this 
instrument for measuring 
the amount of electricity, 
the rod F is removed, and 
its ball brought in contact 
with the substance to lie 
examined, 'fheball acquires 
some active electricity, and 
on being placed in the glass 
CMe it shares its electricity 
Covnoicfi'a ToBBiolr> with the ball terminating 
Ws t.sw nw- the horizontal needle B: 

the two being similarly 
eleotriiled, then repd each other, and as F is fixed, 
B neoeasarily .moves, and describes a certain angle, 
which it retains until It loses its electricity. To 
measure the amoimt of energy , thus acquired by 
the balls, the key H, to whicb the glass thread C is 
fiutenad. is turned roniod, until, by tite torsion or 
twisting of the tbrwd, tbe ban of Is is compelled to 
qbaw in oeutoot with that of F. Tbeu tbe number of 
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degrsea described by the index fixed to the revolving 
key 1> gives an approximation to the amount of elec¬ 
tricity acquired by the ball F dnring its contact with 
the eleotrifled body." Harris's bifllar balance may be 
regarded ea a modiUoation of Coulomb’s. A very 
simple, as well as efiScieut, form of eleotrosoope is tb^ 
invented by Hr. Hare, of Philadelphia. A thin strip 
of gold leaf is suspended within a glass globe. 
Hirectly opposite the end of this gold leaf a small 
brass rod passes through the side Of the globe, npon 
which is a gilt disc of paper or wood. With this 
instrument both the presence and the kind of elec¬ 
tricity may be detected.In the use of this instrument 
care must be taken to preserve a dry atmosphere 
within the glass receiver, which may be, if required, 
removed from its foot and held over a warm iron. 
The glass also about tbe openings through whioh the 
brass rods pass should be carefully varnished. With 
proper care it is quite a.stoniBbing how sensitive the 
mstroment becomes to the smaUeat electrical force." 
(Harris.) There are many electrometers for esti¬ 
mating the quantity of accumulated electricity in 
licyden jars.' Of these the most nseful arc the dis¬ 
charging electrometers of Lniie and Cuthbertson, and 
the unit-measure and qnantity-jar of Sir W. S. Harris. 
For descriptions and figures of all the more im¬ 
portant electroscopes ami electronometers, refer to 
Harris’s Jiudimantary Slecfricilg, 

Bi,£ctbotxfv, e - lek ’- tro-tipe (Gr. iupoa , an impres- 
siou), tbe term commonly applied to the art of de¬ 
positing copper and other metals in or upon suitable 
moulds, through the agency of voltaic electricity, so os 
to produce faithful copies of coins, medals, statues, 
engraved blocks, and other works. For this art we are 
indebted to Frofessor Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, and 
Mr. Spencer, of Liverpool, who almost simultaneously 
invented similar processes for moulding the copper 
released during the electrolysis of the sulphate, into 
beautiful or useful forms. The following examples of 
electrolysis (see this word) will elucidate this impor¬ 
tant branch of electro-inelallurgy. If two platinum 
plates be connected with the opposite ends of a vol¬ 
taic battery in action, and be placed in a vessel con- 
taiuing water and sulphuric acid, the water will be 
electrolyzed, or decomposed by electricity: the hydro¬ 
gen gas will be released at the plate connected with 
the negative end of the battery, and tbe oxygen at 
that connected with the positive. If into the acid 
liquid someoryatslsofsuipbate of copper (blue vitriol) 
be now thrown, electrolysis will still take place, but 
only one of the elements of the water, namely oxygen, 
will be evolved; for tbe hydrogen, on being released 
from the water, will take the place of the copper in 
the Bolatiom, ana the copper thus liberated will be 
depositej on the negative plate. This experiment may 
be continued until all the copper is abstracted from 
tbe sidution. If a copper plate be now substituted for 
the platinum one, forming the positive electrode, the 
water will be decomposed, but neither of the gases will 
escape. The hydrogen, as before, will take tbe place 
of the copper in the solution: tbe oxygen, instead of 
appearing at the positive plate, will combine with tbe 
copper of which that plate is composed, forming oxide 
of copper, which will unite with the sulphuric acid to 
form snipbato of capper. Tbe cliemicm forces celled 
into octicn by the current ora so beautifully balanced 
that, in the lost experiment, tbe quantity of copper 
sopplied by the positive plate equats exactly the quan¬ 
tity withdrawn from the solution and deposited on the 
negative plate. The practice of eleetrotyping consiste 
in preparing models or moulds of objects to be copied, 
and in so arranging tbe battery, or apparatus whioh 
generates the voltaic current, as to deposit /he metal 
in a oompact and solid form npon these models. There 
are many materials fitted for forming electrotype- 
moulds i of these, fusible metal, wax,' stearins, plaster 
of Paris, and gutta-peroha, are mostly used. Non-me- 
talUc moulds are rnobed over with plumbago or black- 
lead, which is an excellent conductor of eleotricity. The 
application of this sobstanee to non-conducting surfaoee 
was recommended by Ur. Mason. Plaster of Paris 
mouldsmostbesatursted with wax or tMlow, or covered 
with fine varnish, before they are placed in the copper 
solutior,. The simplest kind of voltaic apparatusfor Meo- 
trotyping ia a tingle eeti of a HaaieU's oatteiy, 8li|d>^ 
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ntodifled. {Se» BattbAt, Vom*.io.) i« * vessel of 
Btoaeware or glass is placed a tube or cell of porous 
earthenware, and in this a plate or rod of amalgazmited 
sine. A perforated shelf for holding crystslB of sul¬ 
phate of copper is fixed in the upper part of the outer 
vessel. The prepared mould vdiioh represents the 
copper or negative element of an ordinary voltaie pair 
is connected by a wire with the sino, and suspended in 
the outer vessel. To charge the apparatus, the porous , 
ceU ie filled with a mixture of water and sulphuric acid j 
the outer vessel wUli a saturated solution of sulphate 
of copper, with a little sulphuric acid in it; and the 
shelf IS well furnished with crystals of sulphate of 
copper to keep the sulution saturated. Certain pro- 
cautions must bo observed in using this apparatus. 
Thus the mould mnst not be too small in proportion to 
the size of the zinc; for when this is the case the 
copper is deposited as a dark powder. .Again, it must 
not oe too large, because then the copper ie deposited 
very slowly, and is of a brittle texture. The single- 
cell apparatus is now only used for copying medals, 
eeals, and other small works. For electrotyping large 
objects, or for operating upon a number of small 
moulds, a separate decompasition.eell is used, with a 
■ingle cell ol a Daniell’s or a Sniee's battery for pro¬ 
ducing the current. The deconiposition-oell is filled 
with a dilute acid sitUilion of sulphate of copper. Two 
brass r(*ds, conueeleil respectively with tbe zinc and 
copper (or platinized silverj of tlie generating-oeU, are 
laid across the top; to one of tliese the moulds 
are attached, and to the other a plate or plates 
of copper. By a series of chemical changes, to which 
refereiifc has alreud)' been made, the copper from the 
solution i.s transferred to the moulds; and the copper 
plates arc dissolved with such regularity, that the 
strength of the solution is kept up. The useful pur. 
poses to which the electrotype process is applied are 
innumeraiile. It is used for copying busts and statues; 
for manutuctiiring pipes without seams, boilers, stew- 
pans, and other vessels of copper; for reproducing t he 
plates used to print Bank of England notes; for 
making casts from metal type and woodcuts ; to form 
rollers of copper for printing or ombossing calicoes; 
to give strong coatings of metal to fragile glass vessels, 
such as clieniical retorts knd flasks; to prepare metallic 
lacc and cloth ; and to cover delieato flowers and 
minute insects with durable films of copper.—JZ^. 
C. V. Walker's J^lfctrotype Manipulation. 

Elbcibum, e-let'-trum (Gr.eleWroa, amber), a term 
used l>y the Greeks to denote amber, and applied by 
the Jioinans to this substance and to an alloy of gold 
and silver containing ihreo or fourparts of the former 
to one of tile latter. The metal thus formed was cha¬ 
racterized by great lu.stre and brilliancy. At the pre¬ 
sent day the term is often used to denote German 
■Uver. 

JCtECTUiKv, e-tek'-tui'-re (Lot. eZiyo, I make choice), 
in Med., is a form of preparing certain remedies, such 
as dry powders, by forming them into a soft mass by 
moans of syrup or honey, so as to bo easily taken oH'a 
teaspoon or the point of a knife, or without their natu¬ 
rally unpleasant taste being perceived. 

Ei,8BMOSl'XARr, el-ee-moc'-e~H&-rs (Or. eleemomne, 
alms), of or belonging to alma or charity. In the early 
church, the eUemosj/Horius, or almoner, was a peculiar 
officer, who received the eleemosynary rents and gifts, 
and distributed them to pious and charitable uses. In 
Law, eleea>osyuary corporations are corporate bodies 
constituted for the perpetual distribution of the free 
alms or bounty of the founder of them, to such per¬ 
sons os he has directed. Of this kind are ail hospitals 
for the maintenance of the poor, sick, and impotent, and j 
all oollfges, both in onr universities and out of them. | 

EusmT, e-le'-jit (Lat. eligo, I choose,—because it is | 
the cbmoe or election of the plaintilT), in Law, is tbe 
name of a writ of execution founded on the Statute of 
Westminster the Second, by which, after a plaintiff or 
defendant has obtained judgment in an action, the 
aheriff gives him possession of the lands and tenements 
of the opposite party, to bo occupied and enjoyed until 
the money due on such judgment is fully paid, and 
during that period he is tenant by cleeit. By the 
common law, a man coidd on(f have satisfaction of the 
goods, chattels, and present proBts of lands, but not 
posaeasion of tbe lands themselves. To remedy this, 
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the above statute was passed, by which not only are 
tbe defendant’s goods and chgjttela (except oxen and 
beasts of the plough) delivered over to the plaintiff, 
but if there are not sufficient to aatisfy the debt, thea 
tbe sheritt* shall make delivery of a moiety of thede- 
fendant's land to be hold until the whom debt and 
damages are paid and satisDed. This statute was 
altered by 1 & 2 Viet. o. 110, which enables tbe plsintlff 
by this writ to seize the whole, instead of only half of 
the defendant’s lands and tenements. Upon this writ 
the sheriff impanels a jury, who appriuse the debtor’s 
goods and lands, and if the former are insuffleieDt to 
poy the debt, then the latter are also delivered over to ■ 
the creditor. 

EtBOT, el'-u-jt (Gr. elegot, from «, and legeiti, to cry 
alas!), a term applied, in modern English lai^uage, to 
a short poem conijmsed on a mournfu occasion, gene¬ 
rally on some one’s death. Amongst the ancient 
Greeks, the e/spos was a strain of lament, and usually 
consisted of a poem made up of alternate hexameter 
and pentameter veiees. The elegiac was also the 
favourite metro for epigrams. It was used, however, 
by different poets in different ways. The elegies of 
Callinus and Tyrtams are political and warlike; those 
of Mimnermus are contemplative and melaucbolyj 
those of Theogriis and Solon are moral and political, 
&c. The first Latin elegiac writer of note was C'atuUaa, 
and he was followed by Tibullus, Tiimtius, and Ovid. 
The elegiac verses of Catullus are either mournfitl or 
satirical, white those of the other poets of the Augustan 
era are devoted to subjects connected with successful 
or unsuccessful love. In more modem times, the poets 
of nearly every nation have practised this species of 
composition. Amongst the most successful in this 
country may be mentioned the Elegies of Hammond, 
the Lycidas of Miltou, and Gray's Elegy. 

Eubmunts, eV-e-menU (Lat. elemvntum), in Ohem.— 
An element may be defined as a substance which can¬ 
not be resolved into others. Tbe ancient philosophers 
imagined earth, air, fire, and water to be elements, by 
the oombinaiion of which all other substances were 
formed. Modern chemistry has, however, proved that 
air, earth, and water are compound bodies, and that 
fire is an effect, and not a substance. The number of 
substances which cannot bo further resolved by che¬ 
mists are provisionally termed by them elements, it 
being by no means improbable tbat many of them are 
compound bodies. In tbe present state of knowledge, 
tbfy are about sixty-five in number, and are divided 
broadly into the non-metallic and metallio elements; 
these two divisions somewhat rnnning into eooh other. 
Tbe following is a list of the elemenU divided in this 
manner:— 


Non-metallie ElemenU. 


Kftixte. 

flymbol. 

Eiiuivnlent. 

Boron ... 

.. B . 

. 10» 

Bromine . 

.. Br . 

. 80 

Carbon. 

.. C . 

. 13 

Chlorine .. 

... Cl . 

. 355 


E . 

. 19 

Hvdrogen. 

.. H .. 


Iodine . 

.. I . 

. V27 

Nitrogen . 

.. N . 

. 14 

Oxygen.. 

.. O . 

. 10 

Phosphorus,.... 

,. P . 

. 31 

Snlphur .. 

.. 8 . 

. 32 

Selenium. 

.. Be .. 

. 79-6 

Silicon .. 

,. Si . 

. ‘28 

Tellurium... 

.. T« - ..._ 

... li!» 

William Allen Miller, 

in the last edition of his 


valuable “ Elements of Chemistry," makes the follow¬ 
ing general arrangement of the metallio elements :— 

I. Allcali Metals—S in number. 

1. Potassium fi. Lithium 6. Eiibidinm 

2. Sodium 4. Cessium 

[II. Alkaline Earth Mefali>~3 in number. 

1. Barium 2. Strontium S. Calcium 

III, JBortS Mefais—8 in number. 

1. Aluminium 4. Erbium 7. Lanthanum 

2. Glueinum B. Teriiium 8. Didymiom 

3. YUnai(i * «. Cerium ^ 
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IV. JUa^sMtut* Wetal»-~9 in. munber. 

1. Mftgnesiain 2. Zino 3. Cndmium 

V. Metid) more or lots <inaloffout (o Jron~~B in number, 

1. Cobnlt 3. Uranium 6. Chromium 

2. Siokel 4. Iron. 6. Mangaueie 

TI. .Sfe&dt whioi .4et<2e->-12 in nmuber. 

H® . Molybdenum 9. Vanadinm 

2. Titanium 6. Tnngeten .10. Aiaemonm 

3. Zirconium 7. Niobium 11. Antimony 

4. Thorinum 8. Tantalum 12. Bismuth 

VIl. 4,Mc<«l». 

1. Copper 2. Lead 3. Thallium 4. Indium. 

VIII. NoiU Mofals—O in number. 

1. Mercury 4. Platinum 7. Kutbeniura 

2. surer 6. Palladium 8. Osmium 

3. Quid 6. Bhodium 9. Iridium 

The following are only of scientific importance, no nse 
baring as yet been found for them. Some of them, 
anoh as palladium, rhodium, iridium, and one or two 
more, would be exceedingly raluable but for their 
rarity. 


tfaiue. 

Symbol. 

Etjtilvale&tv 

Cssiuro.. 




. Ce ........ 

. 47 

Didvminm .. 

. I) 


Brbium. 

. .R 



.oi 


Jlmeuium (?). 

. 11 


Iridium. 

. Jr .. 

. 99 

Lanthanum. 

. La 



. Mo. 

. 40 

Hio&iiira (.*) . 

. Nb 


Osmium . 

.. .... 

. 99-6 

Palladium. 

. Pd. 

. 53-3 

Pelopiura (?) _ 

.. Po 


Ithodinm. 

. R . 

. 62’2 

Bulhdium.. 

. Hb 


Butheniiim. 

. Ku. 

. 62-3 

Tacit alfim.. 

. Ta . 

. 184 

TeUariiim. 

. Te . 

. Cf2 , 

Terbium . 

. Tb 


Tbaliittm. 

.. Tl 


Tboriiini . 

. Th :. 



. Ti 

.. , 25 


. V . 

. C>|'6 

Yttrium .......... 

. V 


Zirconium . 


. •231 


NMitTEXTS, those numerical quantifies, obtained by 
observation and calculation, which are used in com¬ 
piling tables that e.rhibit the ephemeris of a plauel'e 
motions. The priuciiml are its greatest, mean, and 
least distance nom the sun ; its mean daily motion ; 
its mean aimual motion; the eccentricity of its orbit 
And its inclination to the ecKptio; the longitude of its 
aseendiDg node and perihelion; and its mass and 
density. 

BiiSraurr, sV-e-fiM (Elephas),—1'hh is the largest 
of existing Eaokyatnaaia. In ancient times the most 
ourions notions were entertained concerning it, not the 
lesMt quaint being that it had no joints. Aristotle and 
Pliny wore .firm adherents to this doctrine. There can be 
Bttle doubt that this delusion sprung from the fact that 
the elephant seldom ties down either in a wild or cajitiro 
state. They hare been surprised by hunters standing 
arid yet fast asleep. Captain Denman so encountered 
and shot an elephant. With regard to its disinclina¬ 
tion to lie down when domesticated, it is recorded that 
one belonging to Louis XIV. never assumed any but 
a standing position daring five years. In this ease, 
however, there was eridenee that other than natural 
causes impelled the elepbant to remain on his leg*; 
for he was at great pams to scoop in the stone walls 
of hit house two derqi holes, ia which be inserted 
bis tnat* before eieeping. Were the elephartt's legs 
formed like those of other qttadrBpeds, the labour of 
rainug bis immense oaroatt fnna Ibe gronod might 
760 


Utopltant 

account for bis dislike to a recumbent position ; bnt 
ids structure is such that lying down and rilling are 
matters of hut little difflonlty. Instead of bringing irie 
hind legs nnder him when he lies down, be. extends 
them bmdnd him, in the position of a kneeling human 
' being; when ho wishes to rise, he simply draws his 
hind feet gradually under him, and ni»_ enormous 
weight is levered up with perfect ease. This mobiUty 
of limb is of vast service to the elephant in the perfar- 
mnnee of his duty as a beast of burden ; and with a 
kovdah on his back containing eight or ton persons, 
and the driver on his neck, he can descend steep hill* 
with perfect safety. He manages in this wav: Kneel¬ 
ing dowm at the oommencement of the declivity, he 
I puts ont one fore-leg and feels cautiously for a safe foots 
j iiig; if he doe* not find it, he hammew at the stift soil 
I with bis heavy foot until he has mads an indentation 
I sufficient to secure firm footing. One foot thus ao- 
i commodated, the other is drawn out with equal core, 

! and provided for in the same manner as the first. 

I Then one of the hind legs is cautiously drawn forward 
I and one of the fore feet being released from the foot- 
1 hole, it is inserted in its place: and nil this is per- 
I formed so rapidly that it might be repeated at least 
: three times in ns little time as it takes to write this 
explanation, it, is almost needless to observe that the 
' elephant is distinguished by the possession of a Img 



xtiitruanT. 

trunk or probosew. which serves him in place of «■ 
hand, and onnbies hun to perform many extraordinary 
feats. Without this carious appendage, he would find, 
existence .lillicult, if not impiMsihle. Kiephants some¬ 
times g;.) blind while in a state of freedom, hut, guided 
I'f this exquisite organ of touch, they are still on- 
I aided to rnalio their way through dense forests, to 
gather food, and to avoid ditches and hollows. The 
elephant’s trunk is not composed of a mere series of 
muscular rin.gs, as its a;>pcuxance would lead ono to 
suspect. It has three perfect and distinct uses. A* 
an organ of smell, it is an elongated and curiously 
clastic nose. Within it two canals are continued from 
the nostrils, wliieh are reflected round the nasal bone* 
and theu proceed straight to its end. These oanala 
are separated by, and embedded in, a fatty elastio 
ntembrane contnining thousands of minute muscles. Of 
ttiese there are threesets,—an outer longitudinal, com¬ 
posed of four layers ; an oblique set, which are va¬ 
riously directedand a third set, which radiate from 
the tubes to the cireiimference. They are ve^sniall, 
and snpwised to number as many as forty or &uy thou¬ 
sand. Besides as an organ of smell, the clephant'a 
tnink serves as a sticker, by which the great animal 
may quench his thirst at the sballoweat pools. There 
is ho passage from the trunk to the mouth; but the 
former may be filled, and then, the mouth of it being 
turned under and into rtse pniper mouth of the ele¬ 
phant, the operation of drinking is acoomulisbed. 
The elephant is very tenSoious lest harm shonld coma 
to this valuable organ. Some timo ago one was con- 
ilricd in a menagerie at Dublio, and by aometnisfor- 
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tune the btiUdisg end the snimel -wepo destroyed by 
fire. As BO trunk oould he found, it rriu) oonolnded 
that it had been oonsumed $ but on closer exsDiiiwtion 
it was found ultnostto « depth of fwoyesf into the hard 
floor of the den. The dentition of the elephant is of e 
eery remarknhle nature. From the nppei mw extend 
two enormons teeth fixed in eookets in the front of the 
mouth, but whiefa, in fact, e.re uoither incisors nor 
tusks, although by the latter term they are generally 
known. They spring, however, from the intennaxu> 
Ury bones, and must be regarded as the represent¬ 
atives of the incisors. They grow from a permanent 
palp, and continue to increase in size during the life 
of the animal. The incisors are wanting in &e lower 
jaw, as are also the canines in both jaws ; and the 
only other teeth possessed by this immense quadru¬ 
ped consist of two molars of a most remarkable 
etmcturo on each aide of each jaw. These teeth are of 
a very largo sise, and a quadrangular form. They 
consist of a series of plates of the ordinary substance 
of teeth (d*»ftoe), each coated with a layer of enamel, 
and united together into a mass by a material called 
the eement. The form of these transverse plates of 
dentine and enamel varies greatly in the different 
•peoies. The formation of the molar teeth, like that 
of the tasks, is going on aalongaatheelephantUves; but 
with this difference, that whilst after shedding the first 
or milk tusks, the pulp of each tusk continues adding 
mutter to its base without any change, in the case of 
the molars it is a succession of separate teeth that is 
prodneed, the tundennost pressing gradually forward 
to take the ]>laco of those which have been abraded by 
use, and cast off os nnserrioeahle. The period of ges¬ 
tation of the elephant is a few days over twenty 
monihs. The breasts of the female are placed Jinder 
the chest, and the young one sucks not with the trunk 
but with the mouth. The strongest proof of the 
elephant’s antipathy to a recumbent position may be 
drawn from the fact that although the new-born calf is 
mneh too short to reach the teat, the mother, rather 
than lie down, will extend her legs so as to bring her 
breast nearer the earth. In a state of domesticity, 
the elephant-keeper will, under such oircuuistonoes, 
build <i little platform of earth for the elephant-calf to 
stand on while it sucks. At its birth, the calf is about 
thirty-six inches in height. Weanivijg a young elephant 
>8, by all aecoimts, a formidable undertaking. A cele¬ 
brated ICnglish traveller thus describes the business;— 
** About two-Bud-thirty females with their young ones 
were driven into the inelosure, and shortly afterwards 
there also went in four great male elephants, the 
riders of which had in their hand a long iopo with a 
noose in the end. After many unsnccessful attempts, 
they succeeded in snaring one of the calves by the hind 
leg. This was a dilllcult matter to accomplish, for, 
besides its own opposition, it was protected by the 
adroitness of several of the grown females, who crowded 
round it. 8o outrageously did the calf struggle, that the 
big males had frequently to beat him, and I observed 
that once or twice they lifted him with their tninks 
literaJly off his legs.” There aro two living species of 
theeenns'Klepbas,—4hetndian'(/'»d>ciis) and the African 
'ncoTo(it). The latter is confined to tho sonthern 
parts of Africa, and is distinguished from the former 
by the convexity of its forehead, the enormous size 
of its ears, and the lozenge-shaped arrangement of the 
dentine and ivory in its molar teeth, 'fne Indian or 
Asiatic elephant has the forehead concave, the ears of 
moderate size, and the dentine and enamel of the teeth 
arranged in transverse hands. 11 differs likewise from 
the African species by the paler brown of the skin, and 
in having four lia.'ls on thehind feet, instead of three; 
and its tusks are timaller, although in size and weight 
the Ipdian elephant exceeds the other. The largest 
tusk on record is spoken of by Klokues as having been 
sold St Amsterdam: its weight was 360 lbs. According 
to a celebrated elephant-dealer, an animal’s “ points" 
shoidd appear as follows “ Ears large and rounded, 
not ragged and indented at tho margin; eyes dark 
hazel, and free from specks; roof of the mouth and 
tongue without dark or black spots of any oo-nsiderable 
eise; trunk large j tail long, with a tuft of hair reaching 
nearly to the ground; flve lAUs on each fore-foot, and 
four on each of tho hind ones; head well set on, and 
eatried rather high; arch or curve of the hack rising 
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gradually from the shouldet to the middle, and ‘toeaea 
descending to the iDsertion of the tad : itiQ liiB jiKati 
firm and strong.” It is oonjectared that elepiiMBts 
attain their full growth at about their twentieth year. 
Their size has been greatly exaggerated. In formed 
times it was toongfat a common thing for the elephant 
to re^'h a height of twenty feet; but it Js now pretty 
oer^u that ten feet is tall, and twrive feet an extra* 
ordinary height for opfi of these animals. Among too 
Singhalese the belief ia still prevalent that toe ele;^ant 
attains toe age of two or oven threehnndredyears; 
it, however, isa tolerably well-ascertained fact that the 
duration of life in these animals is from seventy to 
eighty years. There are records of the elephant living 
to a greater age than this. Amongst the papers of 
Colonel Eobertson (son of the historian of Charles V.), 
who held a command in Ceylon in 1799, shortly after 
the capture of the island by the British, showing that 
B decoy was then attached to the dephant esttolish- 
meats at Matura, which the records proved to have 
served under the Butch daring the entire period of the 
ocenpation (extending to upwards of 140 years), and 
was said to have been found in toe stables by the Butch, 
on the expnlston of the Bortuguese in 1666. The nam> 
her of elepbaot tasks bronght to England is very large. 
In Sheffield alone it is stated that upwards of 46,000 
tusks are annually consumed. The workers in ivory 
in that town are above gOO in number, and toe value 
of the ivory abont £80,000 per a^nuffl. It may be 
worth while here to remark that the well-iaiown 
Indian-yellow, or JPnrree, is held to be a conmonod of 
the earthy phosphate and urea deposited from the 
urine of the elephant.—Bef. Wild Sports qf the World. 

ExaruairTisBis, or BaasA-Doiis Beg, el-e-f&n-fi'-d-mt 
(Gr., from elephat, an elephant), is the nanie of a dis¬ 
ease common in the East and West Indies, and so 
called from top skin of the afflicted limb becoming 
rough, scaly, and enormously thickened, so as to re¬ 
semble the leg of an elephant. It generally oomos on 
with great heat of the skin, alternating with profuse 
perspiration and ardent thirst. The part becomes red, 
liot, swelled, and painful, increases to great size, and 
beoiomeB a burden to the patient. Though it is the leg 
■that ia generally affected by this disorder, other parts 
of the body are liable to its attack; hut it is not usnU 
for more than one part to be morbidly enluged in too 
same individual. In the treatment of this disease of 
its earlier stages the use of laxatives and diaphoretise 
A recommended, together with the application in 
iodine ointment to the part, and Arm bandaging, 

EtKosiirrsN MrstEBiBS, et-eu-sia'-e-rt» wis'-tse-ses, 
a term applied by the ancient Greeks to the festival 
and sacred rites originaliy celebrated only at Athens 
and Elcnsis, in honour of the goddess Ceres. It was 
considered tho holiest and most venerable of all the 
festivals of Greece. There are several traditions current 
as to its origin; and many of the mysteries are un¬ 
known, as they were so superstitiousiy observed, that 
any person who revealed any of the iwligious cere¬ 
monies was put to death. The first Bloosinian festivals 
aro generally attributed to a tradition that Ceres, or 
Bemeter, as she was called by toe Greeks, while seek¬ 
ing for her lost daughter Persephone, overwhelmed 
with grief and fatigue, rested upon a stone called “tho 
sorrowful stone,” near a well at Eiensis. Konud this 
well the Eleusinian women first sang toeir choruses, and 
instituted the first mysterious rites. In after-time the 
festival was divided into two classes,—the greater and 
lesser mysteries. The latter was considered a prepa¬ 
ration for toe former, and was held at Agrro, on tho 
Ilissus. The cclehratinn at Eiensis commenced in the 
third month of the Attic year, and lasted about nine 
days. The initiated were called epoptai or ephuroi. 
On the first day those who bad been initiatwi in the 
lesser mysteries met together at Athens; hence it 
was called affnrie,' an assembly.’ A large nuuihei^f 
strangers also crowded to Athens at the same time. On 
the second day tho initiated purified tliemselves by ablu¬ 
tions; hence it was called alads pipstw ,—‘ to the sea, ye 
initiated!’ Very littlo is known with certainty about the 
proceediegs on the third day. It seems to have hecn held 
as a day offasting, a frugal meal of calces made ofaerame 
and hoiiey being taken in tbo evening. Sacrifices were 
also offlued up, principally consisting of sea-fish and 
barley oakesi Vie fourth day was devoted to a pro- 
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«Mrioii, witli » bmket containing fxnnogvanatea «nd Vbef vn now commonly to'bo imn in mnaenma irf 
poppy-acMa, It Woa carried on • waggon drawn by antiquity. 

oxen, wMeh womm followed, bearing in iSieir bands Xloiv MansiiSB, a collection of pieeea of 

mystic cases, While the spectators sbonted, Hail soulptnre, made by Thomas, earl of Klein, between tito 
Ceres!" as the procession passed. The fifth day was years 1803 and 1813, when he filled the office of am- 
eatlea the Day of the TorobiM. Theinitiated went by nassador to the Ottoman Porte. The vessel which 
torchlight on the evening of this day to the temple of was conveying the marbles to this country was wrecked 
Ceres at Elrasis, where they seem to have re- near Congo: they were, however, recovered from the 
main ed. This custom is sepposed to have been sea, and ultimately purchased by the British eovem- 
symtolieal of Ceres wandering in search of her ment for the sura of £35,000. They are now to he seen 
Sanghter. The sixth, lakchos, in bononr of lac- in the British Museum, in what are termed the Elgin 
chus, the _ son of Ceres. The atatne of laccbus, rooms. The collection consists chiefly of slabs and 
adoraed with a garland of myrtle, and bearing a torch fragments from the ruins of the Parthenon, a temple 
n his hand, was carried along the Sacred Hoad, amid sacred to Minerva, bnilt on the AeropoUs of Athens 
shouts of joy and songs, from the Ceramicus to during the time of Pericles, in the 5th century Wore 
Eleusie. Creat numbers of persons accompanied this Christ, and adorned with magnificent friestw ana gronps 
procession. On the night between the sixth and seventh of sculpture, executed under the direction of Phidias, 
days, the initiated remained at Eleusis, and those who The sculptures are of three different kinds:—metopes, 
were neither nnstai (initiated in the lesser mysteries) or rectangular slabs that covered the spaces between 
nor epoptai were sent away by a herald, and the last the triglyphs of the Boric frieze of the peristyle on the 
mysteries were begun. The mustai repeated the oath southern side of the building; parts of the frieze that 
ofseorecywhichtheybadswomat the lesser mysteries, surrounded the exterior of the entire temple, at a 
underwent a new purification, and were led by the height of 40 feet from the ground, forming aeuntinu* 
mystagogues, in the darkness of night, into the lighted ous series of sculpture about 520 feet in length and 
interior of the sanctnary, and were allowed to sec what 40 inches in height; and portions of statues that 
none but the epoptai over beheld. The later writers adorned the pediment, which sre unfortunately coo- 
speak of the rites connected with the oath ns being of siderably mutilated, being for the most part without 
an awful and horrible character. This probably arose heads, arms, or feet. The metopes are exeunted in high 
from ignorance, as the earlier writers mention nothing relief, and represent the battles of the Centaurs and 
of the kind. On the seventh day the initiated re- Lapithm; the slabs arc sixteen in numlier, one, how. 
turned to Athens with great mirth, and amid great ever, being a cast in plaster from the original piece, 
raillery and jests from the spectators, especially at which is now in the Louvre at Paris. The frieze is in 
the bridge over the Cephisns. The oightfi day was low relief, and represents the procession that took 
called Epidauria, and was a kind of addition^, for place at Athens once in five years, called the Pana. 
those who, by some accident, come too late or thenica. There are about 325 feet of this frieze at the 
had been prevented from being initiated on the sixth British Museum, 260 feet Iraing portions of the original 
day. On the ninth day, the principal ceremony con- marbles, and the remainder consisting of plaster casts, 
aisted in the filling of two earthen vessels with water Of the statues, the best are the group known as the 
or wine: the cont ents of one were then thrown to the Fates, the statue of Theseus, the torso of llissus, and 
east, and those of the other to the west, while the the spirited head of one of the horses of If ight. There 
priests who performed the libation uttered mystical are other remains of great beauty in the collection; 
words.. Every free-born Athenian was compelled to among which may be mentioned the statue from the 
be initiated into the Elousinian mysteries. Slaves, monument of Thrasyllus, the Caryatid from the Panr 
prostitutes, and those who had forfeited their citizen- drosion, and the column from the Erecbtiieum, with 
ship, were excluded. Buringtlvo time of tlie celebration some urns and sepulchral inscriptions.—Hef, Englith 
of the mysteries, no one taking part in the ceremonies Cgelopasdia —Arts and Sciences. 

could be arrested, either for debt or for any oft'ence. Elisiox, e-lizh'-un (Lat. elisio, from elido, I strike 
The chief priest was called the Hierophant, and too off), in Gram., is the cnitini: off' or suppressing a 
second dignitary the Baduchns, or torchbearer. The vowel or syllable, particnlarly at the end of a. word, for 
Kleusinisn mysteries survived the independence of the sake of euphony, or in poetry to suit the verse. 
Greece for a long time. Attempts were made under Elision occurs oliiefly in the anoient languages of 
the emperor Valentinian to suppress them, but un- Greece and Itome. 

anecesatully; they appear to have continued to the Etixts, e-itka'-vr (Lat. eb'ro, I extract by boiling), is 
time of the elder Theodosins. _ a name given to various medical preparations, con- 

KLXTAnow, el-e-vai'-thnn (Lat. e, and lew, I raise), sisting of wine, or spirits of wine, and various aromatic 
in the ceremony of the Muss, is the raising, first, of the and bitter vegetable aubstances. The word has now 
host, and then of the cup, to receive the homage of the almost gone ont ofust.and iis place is aiipplied by 
people as the body and blood of Jesns Christ,—the tincture. Strictly speaking, however, elixirs differ 
priest himself previonsly performing too act of adors- from tinctures in being thicker and more opaque, and 
tion by a deep genuflection. At the elevation a bell is containing leas spirit. 

rung for the people to look Upon the host. This cere- Ehzabxtbxn' Abchitkctpbb, e-Hz-tl-le’-thm, the 
mony was introduced into the Latin church in the style that prevailed in England during the latter part 
herimiing of the 12th century, of the ICth century and the early part of the im, 

®'*‘?'’^.^*****^> Arch., the view or perspective of and so called becanse it is the charscteristio style of 
a bnilding. The term is also applied in architectural buildings erected during the reign of Elizabeth, It 
drawing to the front view of a building or ol:ject drawn was used only for palaces, mansions, and dwelllng- 
to a scale without regard to perspective. _ houses, being uusuited for ecclesiastical archilecturet 

EtuvATOX el-e-vai-tor (Lat.), in Anat., is a term but, for the purposes to which it was applied, it wat 
applied to various muscles of the body, whose action is stately and picturesque as far as the exterior is con- 
to lift Op or elevate the parts to which they are at- earned, and afforded the means of obtaining a eommo- 
tacMd; as the elevator miiselea of the eye, mouth, &c. dious and comfortable interior. It it somewhat similar 
It is also the narne given to an instrument in surgery, to the Henaissance style of architecture in Prance, and 
employed for raising depressed portions of the bones of is sometimes said to consist of a combination of this 
tite ekaiu. _ . ivith the Tudor stylo that prevailed in the reigns of 

Ew-. {See Fii«Ms,) Henry TIL and Henry Till. The finest old conn. 

Etv-ABXOws, eff'^iir-roze, a name popularly given in try mansions and palatial residences in England are 
thift oountry to th« flint arrow-heads that are occasion- in this stylei and axnone the best may ba mentioned 
ally found, and which were at one time used here as those of Longleat; Holland House, Kensington; Bur- 
weapons of xttock. ea they still are among various leigh: Wollaton House, Notts; and Aston House, near 
aavagetribes. The popular belief was, that they were Birmingham, which baa latelv been purchased and 
•hot by elves or fairies; and, as they were must com- converted into a museum. The most common form 
monly met with after showers Pf rain, they received in of the ground-plan of houses in this style is that of 
Germany the name of thunderbolts. They were re- the letter E, and it is supposed that it waa adopted 
gardedaaa preservative against witchcraft and poison, as a compliment to Queen Elizabeth, as it was the 
and were hance frequently worn about the person, initial letter of her name: it is most probable, hov- 
4- 753 
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over, that the plan was^ohoeen oa acoosnt of the oon- 
venienee it ofierg for the jaeculiat stmoture of the 
exterior and the interior arranj^ementt, and that the 
eompliment waa an after-thongfat. The main part of 
the manaion ia repreaented by the back of the letter, 
while the wingg at the aides and the porch in the 
eentre are denoted by the throe parallel lines project¬ 
ing from it at right angles. The material most com- 
moi^usod was brich of a bright red colour; the qaoins 
mid aressings of the windows were occasionally of free- 
etone; the face of the exterior was also frequently 
oraamented fay dark bricks disposed so as to form a 
diamond-pattern, in diagonal lines cutting each other 
at right angles. When stone was used, it was generally 
covered with stucco, and the exterior was painted. The 
larger buildings were reared on a eoUd basement, and 
the entrance was gained by flights of etoB leading to 
a terrace with a Wustracie in ffont. The windows 
were square-headed, generally broader than they are 
high, and divided into compartments bv mullions and 
transoms. The different floors were divided on the 
Mterior by broad string-courses running along the en¬ 
tire front of the building, and elaborately ornamented 
with arabesque scroll-work, consisting of curved and 
angolax bands, and bosses combined in patterns of 
anoless variety. The spaces between the windows were 
adorned with pilasters on pedestals, which were pan¬ 
elled and ornamented with scroll-work. The pilasters 
were always sarmonnted by a continnous entablature, 
and the apace between the entablature of one set and 
the base of the one above it is occupied by the orna¬ 
mented band or string-course already mentioned. The 
gables were various in form, the ogee gable being the 
most common: the greater part of them are adorned 
srith arabesque scrolls and mouldings. The chimney- 
sh^ts were tall, and generally circular, octagonal, or 
twisted in shape; sometimes they were banded with 
interlaced fretwork. The broad and stately staircase 
of polished oak is one of the most striking features of 
the interior, tbe balustrades and massive uprights at 
the angles being richly carved. The ceilings were 
divided into compartments by reotangular and curved 
mouldings. The walls were panelled with wainscot, 
which had the effect of rendering the rooms dark, 
and to a certain extent gloomy. The chimncy-pieccs 
were elaborately adomed, and were lofty and massive. 
One of tbe most characteristic examples of Blizabethau 
architecture is that afforded by WoUaton Ifouse,- in 
Jfottinghamsbire. To gain a suitable and comprehen¬ 
sive idea of the picturesque beauty of mansions in 
this style, both externally and internally, we have only 
to turn to some of the charming drawings of Louis 
Hagbe and tlio coloured illustrations included in 
Knight's Old England. At flg, 2, Hate XLVIII., is 
shown an example of a window (with plan) in the 
Eh'sabethan stylo; and upon the preceding page are 
given other examples of tbe same style. * 

Blk, or Moosa Usbs, elk (Sax. eleh), (Alcee Mal- 
ckis), the largest of all the deer tribe, and common to 
the northern parts of both hemispheres. The antlers 
of this animal are comparatively short, but broadiy 
dilated, and terminated by a numerous series of long 

S B. When fully grown, these organs weigh from 
to sixty pounds. The moose does not reach its 
evelopmont till its fourteenth year, and then may 
be met measuring six or even seven feel at the shovu- 
dors. Its legs are very long; its neck thick and 
abort; its head elongated, and terminated by a broad 
mtuzle. Tbe coat of tbe moose is composed of long 
biiatiy hair,, of a light ash-colonr, and of a dark russet- 
brown on the surface. In the winter the coat of the 
bull moose changes to a glossy black. X'rom behind 
the cars down the neck and part of tbo back extends 
a mana, harsh and thick, and nearly a foot in length. 
Tha hl^ on the belly and inside the legs is sandy 
colonr. Pendent from tbe spot where the junction of 
the head and neck occurs is a baggy pouch covered with 
long black hair, and known as the '* bell.'’ The food of 
the moose consists during the summer months of such 
leaves and tender branches as abound in its native 
fc^aata. Xu the winter season it subsiste on the tops 
of young shoots, pnllHig them into its moutii by its 
■MkeasUe upper hp (or mouffle), and biting them off. 
When pressM by hunger, howeier, it will eat any 
gtaen toteg it xneeta, axoeot thaiwago of the spmoe- 
7S4 


tree; that, according to reo^t observations, it never 
touches. It readily eats grass, which, uniats rising 
very tall, or growing on a bank, it ciuinot, from its stiff 
and short neck, orop without straddling awkwardly. 
Its flesh is highly esteemed as an article of food, 
especially when smoked or dried bacon-fashion. The 
“ mouffle ” ia the most ohoioe bit, and is said to be, 
when boiled, rich and gelatinous, and to resemble the 
renowned green fat of the turtle. “ As the flesh of 
the elk is palatable, and the horns and skin extreme^ 
useful, the animal is much persecuted by hunters. It 
is a swift and enduring animal, although its gait is 
clnmsy and awkwud in tbe extreme. The only pace of 
the elk is a long swinging trot; but its legs are so long 
and its paces so considerable, that its speed is much 
greater than it appears to be. Obstacles that are 
almost impassable to a horse are passed over easily by 
the elk, which has been known to trot uninterruptedly 
over a number of faileu tree-trunks, some of them Are 
feet in circumference. When the ground is hard, and 
will bear the weight of so large an animal, tbe hunters 
are led a very long and severe chase before they come 
up with their prey; but when tbe snow lies soft and 
thick on tbe ground, tbe creature soon succumbs to 
its lighter antagonists, who invest tbemBclves in snow- 
shoes, and scud over the soft snow with a speed that 
speedily overcomes that of the poor elk, which sinks 
floundering into the deep snow-drifts at every step, 
and is soon worn oat by its useless efforts.”—(Wood's 
Natural llittorg,) Tbe most successful way of hunt¬ 
ing the moose is by " callingthat is, imitating the 
trumpeting noise made by the female at the pairing 
season to attract the bull. Somethiog like ” quon 
quorh” is tbe sound, and, by means of a tube of birch 
bark, the skilful hunter is enabled to simulate it exactly, 
8by as the gazelle at other times, the bull moose swiltly 
obeys the invitation, and is thus brought within range 
of the rifle of the hunter, who is concealed in the thicket, 

Eli,, el (Ang.-Sax.), a measure of length in various 
countries, used principally for cloth, linen, silks, and 
similar fabrics, Eormerly it was much used in Eng¬ 
land ; but it is now almost entirely superseded by the 
imperial yard. An English ell is Ad inches, or S quar¬ 
ters ; a Flemish ell is 27 inches, or 3 quarters; the 
French ell is 6 quarters, and tbe Scotch ell 37^,; Eng¬ 
lish inches. 

Ellxgic Actn, el-lai'-Jik, an insoluble acid found as 
a grey crystaUino powder during the preparation of 
gaUio acid from gall-uat<>. It also occurs, curiously 
enough, in the intestinal concretions called bezoar- 
stones, found in the stomachs of the wild goats, ante¬ 
lopes, and deer of central Asia, M. Braoonnot, who 
made a parUccUr study of the substance in 1318, gave 
it tbe name of elUtgic acid, which he formed by reversing 
tbo votd guile (Fr., gall). 

ELLiPiB, el-lips' (Gr. cHeipsis), an oval curve, one 
of the conic aectiona, (See Comic Sbctiokb.) The 
sections of a cone formed by a plane passing through it 
at right angles to its axis is a circle. If tbe plane cute 
the cone in a direction parallel to Its surface, the conic 
section so formed is a parabola; but any section 
formed by the passage of a plane through the cone at 
any angle to its axis between a right angle and the 
angle at which the surface of tbe cone is inclined to 
the base, is an ellipse. To make this clear, let the 
figure ABC represent a cone (see Comb) ; any seotiou 
of this cone at right angles to tbe axis A Z, or parallel 
to tbe base, as the section DFEGt, will be seen'at 
once to be a oirole. Let the plane passing through the 
cone in the section I) F E 6 be now eupposed to re¬ 
volve about F O, a diameter of the circle 1) F E Gl, as 
about an axis, any section of the cone, as HFKCl, 
made in its revulntion from its origmal position when 
it wee at right aisles to the axis, until it assumes a 
position L F N 0 H, parallel to the surface of tbe cone, 

IS an ellipse. Tbe section of the cone formed by the 
last-named position of the plane ia a parabola. 'When 
the cutting-plane is in a direotion parallel to tbe axi^ 
as 0 Q P or K T 8, tbe curve thus formed is an hyper¬ 
bola. In flg. 2, C FD O represents a perfect ellipse. 
The points A and B are called its foci, C E its greater 
axis, and F O its lesser axis. C is its centre, and the 
fraction represented bj'EB astbenuBi«rator,and£D 
as the denominator, its eccentricity. The lines drawn 
from any point in the oinnautereBce to the- foci are. 
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tonned the fooal diatanoes of Uuit point, end the sum 

of theie is the same for erery point in the circonf 

ferenoe, sinoe the ourvo is jjoneratcd by the revolntion 

of • point controlled by » oord, equal in length to the 




run Ki/Lirse. 

preater axis CD, and fastened at the ends to the foci 
AB; thus, AO+CB=AlI + HB=AK+FB=AX+XB, 
&c. The lino drawn through either of the foci paratlul 
to the lessee axis, as U K, is called the latus rectum of 
the ellipse. 

Euarsjs, eUUp'-»h (Gr. clleipeit, an omission), in 
Gram, and Bhet., is the omission of ono or more words 
which may he easily supplied by the imagination. It 
is used either to express p.aasiou or for the sake of 
brevity and conciaones.s. i 

KLLirnc COMFASS, el-Kp'-tik, the name applied to 
any contrivance used for dcserihing an ellipse. The 
most oommoM and simple method is to take a string, 
equal in length to the major axis of the ellipse (see 
Ettirsii), and attach the ends to two pins, which are 
staok into the material on which the eUip.se is to be 
described, at those points in the major axis which re¬ 
present the foci of the ellipse. The string must be 
then extended on the point of a pencil, and the curve 
traced by the point, the string being kept at full 
stretch, will be an eUipse. Anutber plan is to take two 
pieces of wood or metal, which may be fixed at right 
angles to each other: a deep groove is cut in the upper 
sarfaoe of each, in which two pins travel, whioh are 
attached to a beam, with a hole or socket at one end 
of it for the reception of a pencil. The pins may be 
fixed at any distance from each other on the beam, by 
means of clamping screws, so that ellipses of various 
sizes may be described, as large as the length of the 
beam will oUow. The operation may be understood 
from the acoompanymg figure. ABOD are tlie 
grooved pieces at right angles to each other, EX' the 
beam, G H the pins, £ the pencil point. Kow, in 
describing the curve LK, a quarter of the elUpse, 
when the pencil is at D the beam is exactly on the top 
•f AB, lying along its surface and in the some direo- 
763 
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tioa with it; the pins are at 9 and y. Aa fbe peludl: 
traces cat the carved line, the pin at« moves adong 
the groove into the position y, while that which 
y moves to e j so that, when a fourth of the ailipaa faM- 



been described, the beam is exactly on top of 0 D, and 
in that direction. The pins travel np and down the 
grooves from either end to the centre, and from the 
ceutro to either end, until the entire curve has been 
traoed out. 

Em. (iSee Utiirs.) 

Elmo’s Fibb, Saiht, eV-moee, a luminons appear¬ 
ance or fiery meteor frequently seen playing about the 
masts and rigging of vessola at sea, during dark stormy 
nigbts. The phenomenon is duo to atmospherie rfeo- 
tricity. 

Elooutiok, el-o-ku'-ahun (Lat. e, and loguor, 1 
speak), is delivery, or the art of effective speaking. 
{See Dbhvbbt, O'batobt.) 

Elooe, oi-loshe' (Fr.; Lat. elogii>m, Qr. etdegia), 
denotes, literaUy, praise, and is more particularly ap¬ 
plied to orations delivered in honour of a deceased 
person. When a member of the French Academy 
dies, it is the custom for his snccessor to deliver a 
panegyrical oration, setting forth his labours and 
merits. These'eloges are generally printed and pub¬ 
lished, and some of them form eloquent and valuabia 
coiffributions to literature. 

Elongation, e-ie»-?tfi'-»Au« (from low Lat. elomgo, I 
lengthen).—^In Aatroh., this name is sometimes applied 
to the angular distance between the sun and any other 
heavenly body, viewed from the earth’s surface. It is 
not used to express the distance between any two stars. 

ELorKJdBNT, e-lope'-mefti (Du., from loopen, to run), 
in Law, is where a married woman of her own ac¬ 
cord leaves her husband snd goes to live with an adul¬ 
terer. By the Statute of Westminster the Second, if a 
woman voluntarily leaves her bvisband and lives with 
an adulterer, she shall lose her dower, unless her hus¬ 
band be voluntarily reconciled to her. 

Eloquehcb. (See Obatobt.) 

ELUTBiAiroN, e-lu~tre-ai'-»httn (Lat. tlutrio, I 
cleanse), in Chem., a process employed for separating 
substances redneed to powder, when of different 
speoiflo cavities, by means of water. It is much 
employ ed in separating metals from their ores. Gold- 
washing is a rough elutriation. 

Elves. {See T'AnuES.) 

Ulxsium, or BtysiAN FMt,ns, e-lM'-e~um {Qr.elu- 
tfoH) , in Myth., a place or island in theinfernal regions 
wliere the souls of the virtuous were supposed to dwell 
after death. There happiness was perfect, and the 
pleasures innocent and refined. The air was whole¬ 
some, serene, and temperate. The employment of the 
TOirite of heroes differs aacording to difi’erent poets. 
Homer, in the “ Odyssey," desoribes such a region 
os that mentioned id>ove, while in the " Iliad ’’ Achillea 
in Elysium is depicted as in a sombre place, envying 
the meanest person on earth. Nearly all the^ later 
olassieat poets describe Elysium as a place of light and 
'happiness, some adding continual feasting ondi'eveliy, 
others in warlike sim^, and others in taming h^ea 
and hunting. The position of the Elysian fields di^ra 
also aooordtng to vaaions poets. By some it is said to 
bo in mld-airj others in the enn, others in the'mooa^ 
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Elssevir Editions _ Embafgo 

sod Othen in the centre dte earth, near Tartarus: seventy days; after which the visoera came eiray, and 
ibe eeneral belief was that they lay in one of the isles nothioR remained but the skin mid bones. The third 
of the ocean, called the Fortunate Islands, now called method, used only for the lower classes, was performed 
the Canary Islands. by washing the body with myrrh and layinR it in salt 

BiiSetib Editioxs, «f'-M>eer,—The ElzeTtrs were a for seventy days. All classes among the Egyptians 
family of celebrated printers and publishers at Am- were embalmed, even the malefactors; and we read 
sterdam, Iicyden, the Hague, and TJtcwbt, who in Scripture that the body of the pstrisrcb Jacob was 
flourished mostly in the early htu of the 17» Century, treated in this way. The snocesa of this art, ae 
and who gave to the world many beautiful editions of practised by the ancient Egyptians, U attested by the 
the best authors of antiquity. The Elzevir editions numerous mummies that are to be seen in the present 
have been long and deservedly esteemed for the clear- day in all the groat nmacums of Europe. (Seg Mcru- 
aesa, delioaoy, and perfect equality of the characters, uy.) Varions other nations of antiquity adopted 
tor their close position together on a solid and very certain means for the preservation of the human body, 
white paper, and the excellence of the press-work. The Persians employed wax, the Assyrians honey; 
Their Virgil, Terence, and Greek New Testament, are the Jews embalmed some of their kings with spices, 
regarded as their masterpieces. The Elzevirs pub* with which the body of our Lord was also anointed, 
lished several catalagoes of their editions, and a list of and Alexander the Great was embalmed with wax and 
them is given by Mr. Horne in his “ Introduction to honey. The only people, however, who adopted an 
the Study of Bibliography;" but the best account of elaborate process like the ancient Eiiyptiaas are the 
them is to be foand in the fifth volume of Bruuet’s Quanches, or ancient inhabitants of the Canary Isles. 
•‘ Manuel dn Libraire," pp. 7B0—827. EunaxKUBXT, eia.&Jnk'-ment, a terra used in engi- 

EicxxAflox, em-a-nai'-$hun (Lat. emanare, to ema- neering, both civil and military : in the former it is 
nate, issue, or flow out), in tho ancient systems of phi- applied to a mound of earth broad at the base and 
losophy, is applied to that doetrine which regards all narrow at the tup, thrown up to form a roadway or 
created things as emanations from the Supreme Being, canal at a level above that of the ground, or to pro- 
In this view there was no spontaneous creation; but teot ground that lies low from being innndatod by the 
aU things issued necessarily out of the Divine fulness, sea ar any river, lu Mil., it is generally applied to 
This doctrine came from the East, and exerted a power- the mass of earth thrown up against the revetments of 
fttl influence on the systems of ancient Greece, par- a rampart or any scarped work, or which is raised in 
ticularly the Pythagorean. Traces of it are also to bo the form of a bunk to furnish any earthwork for 
found in tbeflmdoo mythology of the present day. In defensive purposes. It should be the especial care of 
theology, the doctrine of emanation has been employed the eofnneer to see that his embankments are con- 
to explain the reiationship among the persons of the structed on ground which affords a firm and unyielding 
Trinity, the Son and Holy Ghost being regarded us basis, or, if the ground below be loose and oompres- 
eflluxea or emanations from the Father. sible, a proper foundation mutt be secured by driving 

Ekaxcipatiox. (£ec Blatxby.) piles, or by making pits in tbo soft groan'd, wbioh 

EtfAXClZATiox, Bouax Catholic. (Em Bowax must be filled with stones and other materials that 
Catholic Emaxoipahox.) do not readily yield to pressure. A good foundation 

Eubalhixs, tm - bam'-ing (from Fr. emhaumir ), is the secures the work from oisplacement by vertical com¬ 
art of preserving the body after death, from decay, by pression, and care must bo taken to avoid lateral die- 
means of aromatics, antiseptics, or desiccation. The placement by cutting deep trenches at the foot of the 
ombalmittg of the dead was practised by the ancient slopee to carry ofl'any excess of moisture. The slope 
Egyptians from the earliest times, and was associated of the embankment most also be regntated by the 
with their religious belief, for they held that the soul, nature of the soil used in its construction, to prevent 
after oompletiogitc cycle ofseparate existence of several mosses of.earth from slipping away from the sides, 
tfaousandyears.againretamedtothebody, and if found which will happen, particularly after a heavy fall of 
decayed or wasted, it transmigrated. The inveutiou rain wbioh has continued for some time, if the sides 
of the art was ascribed to Anubis, the son of OsiJis, be too steep. For chalk, gravel, rubble, and loamy 
who first performed this office to his father; and hence soil, the base of the slope should be to tbe height as 
all deceased persons were supposed to be embalmed to 1; for sand and ordinary clay soils it shunid be 
after tbe model of Osiris. Uerodotna and Diodorus as 2 to 1; and for marl and greasy soils us iniich as 
have left ns accounts of the process of embalming in 3 to 1. The nature of embankments best suited to 
their time; but these differ in several respects from resist water, end the method of constructing them, 
the appearance of the mummies of the present day. will be found elsewhere, as well as the formation of 
The body was first delivered to the undertakers, those coastruoted for the sides of canals. (Ere Canal, 
called by the Greeks paraeckisfie or “ fluik-incisors," Bba DevaxcBs, Kivbb Dbcexcks.) Embankments 
a low and pollated class of persona, who resided in the for roads and railroads are formed by depositing the 
cemeteries or aoborbs. A scribe first marked with a staterial obtained from excavatione and cuttings in 
re^ pen on the left side below the ribs a line, along successive layers : allow'ance should always be mode 
wbieh the parasobistes made a deep incieion with a for oompreasion and settlement, particularly in works 
rude knife of stone or flint, on which he was imme- that are rapidly constructed, by raising the top of tbe 
diately pursued mtb stones and imprecations by the bank above the level at which it will be when the 
bystanders, as if he bad committed some heinous materials of which it is composed have settled together 
onenee. The tarieheutei, or preparer, then proceeded into a solid mass. In forming a bridge or drain, over 
to remove the entrails and lungs, with tbe exception which an embankment is to be oonscruoted, the 
of the heart and kidneys. The brains were drawn out masonry should be strong, and tbe outer surface of the 
through the nostrils by a crooked iron instroment. walls and top of the arcfi covered with concrete to 
The entrails were washed with wine of palms and prevent the water from filtering through and destroy- 
perfumed, and the cavities were then filled up with mg the mortar. Hydranlio lime should be used in 
B^rrfa, oassia, and other aromatic drugs. The flank building them. The principal embankments in Eng- 
iiseision was then sewed np, and the body steeped in land are those in the Fen oountries in Cambridgeshire 
natron for thirty days, after which it was wrapped in and Linoolnsbire, and those constructed to carry parts 
linen bandages, anointed with gums. The bo« being of many lines of rail, some of which are of great 
fhhe. prepared, was pat in a wooden coifin, and placed magnitude. 

in an upright poMtion either in a swulohre or m one Embanxkbxi, Tsambb. (EmThambsEmbaxji- 
of ibeir own apartments, for many of them kept their hbht.) 

dead at home, esteeming it a grtot comfort to have Embaboo, em-iar'-go (Sp.), is an order or prohi- 
the bodies of their relatives beside them; and some- bition imposed bv tiie public authorities of a country 
times they were produced at feetive entertainments, on vessels to prevent their leaving its ports. Scubar- 
Thia was the most expensive mode of embalming, and goes are ususllr resorted to only in time of war, and 
waa adtmted only by the wealthiest classes, costing a are of vorioas kinds. On the breaking out ofa war, 
talent of eilver (or about £24*). Another and cheaper it ig usual for a government to ley an embargo on w 
mode, costing only 20 aiiise (aimiit £82), was efi'eoted vessels of the euemy within reach, in order that they 
without any incision, by injectiqi; the viscera with may be declared prizes. When itis necessary to eouoeal 
oil of cedar, and then ttwping the body in natron for any important movement foom the enemy, an emwogo 
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may be laid upon tdl vessels, natite and foreign, that 
tnar be the means of conxeying information; and an 
embargo may also be laid by government upon ships 
belonging to its subjects in oraer to employ them in 
the service of the countiy. 

EuBaseT, em'-hia-te (Fr. amha$»aie), a term applied 
in general language to a diplomatic mission. In a 
more restricted sense, however, an embassjr is _ a 
mission presided over by an ambassador, and is dis' 
tinguished from au ordinary legation or mission which 
IS intrusted to an envoy or other subordinate autho¬ 
rity, The true diflerenoo between an ambassador and 
an envoy is that the former represents the person of 
his sovereign, and in that capacity is able to demand 
a private audience of the monarch to whom he is 
accredited. An envoy, on the contrary, is obliged to 
make his proposal to the minister of foreign affairs. 
Every ambassador is provided with a residence, and 
envoys and suhordinate ministers receive an allowance 
for hoase-rent. There are now live erabiissies, pro¬ 
perly so called; namely, those at Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Vienna, and Berlin. (SesAMBASSs- 
DOB, Emtot.) 

EMDATTl.Bn, em-biU’-tld, in Her., one of the eight 
crooked or curved lines used, in addition to the straight 
line, in dividing one part of the field from another, or 
for the outline of any principal ordinary. When tliia 
outline, or lino of division, is in the form of the buttle- 
ments of a tower, it is said to bo embattled. Preneh 
heralds use the term crenelle. (See Ckbbbi..) 

EMBSB-piY.s, em'-isr, are certain days of the year 
set apart by the Church for prayer and fasting, the 
weeks in which they occur being termed Ember-weeks. 
The derivation of the term is doubtful. According to 
some, it is derived from the Greek hemerai, days; 
according to others, from the Saxon ymiren, a circle 
or revolution. The Ember-days are the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, 
after the feast of Pentecost, after the lith of Septem¬ 
ber, and after the 13th of December. They were first 
appointed to be observed by Pope Calixtus in the 3rd 
century, for imploring the blessing of God on the fruits 
of the earth, and also for the grace of the Holy Ghost 
upon the ministers ordained at these, times. The 
Sundays immediately following these seasons are 
still appointed by the canons of the Church of England 
for the ordination ofpriests anddeacons. 

EubbzzlbMi'.kt, em-hex'-zl-meyii (Nor. emheaeiler, to 
filch), the fraudulent appropriation by clerks, ser¬ 
vants, or others, of money or goods intrusted to their 
care, or received by them on account of their em¬ 
ployers. This is not an ofl'enco at common law, and 
hence offisnders were suft'ered to escape, until it was 
made a feiony by 30 Geo. HI. c. 8S. By 7 d: S Gco. IV. 
c. 20, embezzlement is declared to be larceny, and 
punishable with transportation or imprisonment. By 
the Criminal Justice Act (14 ft 15 Viet. c. 100) it 
is further made competent to convict for embezzle, 
ment persons indicted for larceny, and vice verad. 
Persons employed in the public service embezzling 
money or valuable securities are deemed guilty of 
felony, and liable to penal servitude or imprisonment. 
For embezzling, stealing, or destroying her majesty’s 
military stores to the value of twenty shillings, the 
offender is liable to penal servitnde or imprisonment; 
under twenty shillings, to fine, corporal punishment, or 
imprisonment. By the Fraudulent Trustees Act (20 & 
21 Viet. c. 54), provision is made for the punishment 
of fraudulent misappropriations by bankers, brokers, 
factors, and other agents, of moneys or property iii- 
trnsted to them. 

Eublkii, em'-bhm (Gr. emblema, from en, into, and 
ittUein, to cast), in the primary sense of the word, it 
means a piece of mosaic, or any work in which bits of 
one kind of material are inserted or let into another; 
bat, in our acceptation of the term, it is applied to any¬ 
thing which, by association of idess. appears to be a 
vi^e and snitablo representation of some abstract! 
qaolity, or it has a similar meaning to that of the word 
d^oe. {See Dbtiob.) Thus the Ismb is the emblem 
cf meekness, bumility, and docility; the Uon, of con- 
(age and magnanimity; thoedog, of fidelity; and the 
fox, of craft and cunning. The eagle is the emblem of 
imperial power, os it is repnted to bo the king of birds, 
aMc^natyled the royal bird. Other tbingiUTabeen 
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taken as emblems of personal as they are associated 
ivilhthem by historical recollections: thns the gridirfm 
IS the emblem of 8t. Bawrence, as the instrument of 
his martyrdom; the wheel, that of St. Catherine, for a 
similar reason. An angel bearing a pen is the em- 
Matthew; a Son, that of St. hiark; a buBk 
of St. Luke; and an eagle, of St, John. Flowers are 
supposed to be emblematic of various qualities, and are, 
in oonsequence, sometimes used in the East as ameans 
of communication. 

Eubossino, em-boa’-eing (Pr. emboater, from loeeei* 
stud), the art of obtaining patterns of any kind, or in* 
scriptions, in relief, on cloth, leather, felt, metal, paste¬ 
board, or paper. It is effected by subjecting the mato- 
rial on which it is desired to raise auiy pattern to very 
great pressure, which may be applied vertically by the 
sharp blow of a die, or by a cylinder. For embossing 
crests, addresses, &o., on paper aud envelopes, a small 
stamping-machine is used, and the device desired is cut 
in intaglio on the die. The paper is placed on a piece 
of soft metal stamped by the die, and therefore having 
the device in relief, and the impression is obtained 1^ 
pressing the die forcibly on it by means of a lever. 
For embossing woollen goods, the cylinders which are 
used must have the pattern cut on them in intaglio, but 
for velvets, and embossing paper of any size, the pat¬ 
terns must be in relief. The following is the process 
adopted when cylinders are used. The engraved cylin¬ 
der, or eniboBsing-roUer, and another of the same 
diameter, called tbebed-ruller, are set closely together, 
and the material is passed between tiiem. The bed- 
roller is made of paper (see CAnEB'DBBlK'o), and 
covered with felt, to prevent it from receiving and 
retaining any impression from the embossing-roller. 
The cylinder on which the pattern is cut is made 
hollow', to receive heated irons, or to be heated by 
steam. Leather may bo embossed by pressure, or by 
rendering it sur;1e by moisture, and then fashioning it 
into the desired shape on a mould cut for the purpose. 
Ornaments for picture-frames and the interior decora, 
tion of apartments, which closely resemble carved oak, 
may be mode in this manner. The cloth which is used 
for binding books is embossed by passing the material 
between two steel rollers engraved with the required 
pattern, which are heated by gas jets from pipes pass¬ 
ing through the centre of the roUesrs, which srohoBow. 
When there is any peculiar device on the cover of 
a^ook bound in cloth, and there is much gilding about 
it, the cloth is first glued to the miUboard covers, and 
subjected to great pressure from the die engraved for 
the purpose, after it has been hud on an iron plate, 
which is heated from beneath by gas. 

Embrasdbb, em-brai'-shur (Pr.), in Arch, this term 
is applied to the rectangular indentations of a bat. 
tlement, or the splayed opening for a door or window. 

Embbasvkb, in Mil., the opening made in the parapet 
of a rampart to allow a cannon to be fired through it. 
The neck or opening of an embrasure should be as 
small as possible in front, or at the exterior face of the 
parapet, to protect the artillerymen who are working 
the guns from the sharpshooters of the enemy. The 
breadth of the opening varies from about 3 feet far 
IS-pounders to 3 feet 3 inoboB for fiS-ponnders and 
Lancaster guns. That part of the parapet which fills 
up the embrasure below the opening, and protects the 
gun-carriage, the muzzle oftiie gun appearing above 
It, is'called the genouilldre. The top of the geaouillcre 
forms the sill of the embrasure, and generally slopes 
outwards. The distance between the sill and tne crest 
of the parapet should be about 4 feet, while the height 
of the genouillSre varies from 2^ feet for guns on solid 
standing carriages to 3^ feet for guns on travelling 
carriages. The cheeks splay outwards from the neck 
towards the rear or inner face of the parapet, and are 
inclined to the central line of fire or capital of the 
embrasure ot an angle of eight or ten degrees. In field¬ 
works, embrasures are revetted with timber and fas¬ 
cines or gabions, and ore protected from the flame 
from the muzzle of the gun by a covering of raw hid^. 
Mantlets or shutters are often used to mask embra¬ 
sures, and protect the men at the guns ftom riflemen. 
They are witb^awn suddenly when the gun is to iia 
discharged, and closed after the fire isgiven. 

EMBBOCATloifKl em-bro-kai'-thnn (Qr. emiroche, k 
molsteiiing}, • term originally appliad to thosaaxtew- 
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a>l *pplic»ti»na used loi> toftening dr diaaip&tin^ eoiyMonou*. The ^lores of flowerien plants hsTinR 
BwelliDi^s, The word hs», howerer, ^tended beyond no true embi^'OB, cm luive no cotyledons; hence suea 
ite prisntry meaniiig, and is applied to oleoainous and plants are said to be ueotj/hdonout. When plburntn is 


spintoous oomponods which motto the surface of the present in a seed, the aise of the embryo is in iuveeso 
skin to increased action, and produce all the efieots of proportion to it: time in grosses there is alarf(e lie- 
oounter irritants, or which, by tlieir influence on the posit of albumen, but a rery small embryo ; while in 
extremities of the nerres, sosist in reeolting; spasm; the nettle the embi^ is large and the albumea small, 
thus acting as ontispasmodies. When the embryo is external to the albumen and in 

SlfiiaomxBr, (Fr. inderU), a term contact witli the integuments, as in grasses, it is 

applied to the art of working ornamental tigures upon described as extmiol; when it is surronuded by the 
fabrics of any kind with a needle and thread. The albumen on all sides, except at its rodicalur extremity, 
art of embroidery is one of the oldest, and has always as in the pansy, it is said to bo tnfmiai. 
been one of the most important domestic oconpationa Bsn&xxn, em'-er-ild (Fr. imn-aude), in Min., one 
among oriental nations. Jt was practised among the of the precious stones, of a rich deep green 
Hebnswa during the time of Moses; and the women colour, 'occurring in hexagonal prisms in granite, 
of 8idou were famous for their embroidery before gneiss, and mica rocks. The iinest emeralds, how- 
the liege of Troy. In after-years, the women of ever, are found in dolomite in Granada. The dnko 
Greece were celebrated for their proficiency in the of lievonshire possesses an emerald from this lo- 
aarae art; and some of their productions ore said to cality measuring two inches in length by one in 
hare equalled, if not surpassed, mat^ of the finest diameter. Fine specimens also occur in Peru, and 
paintings then existing. The inhabitants of Peru, inferior ones in Baxaria, India, end Siberia. Some 
when diseovered by the Spaniards, wore found to have specimens from the latter country measure 4^ inches 
in their possession elaborate embroideriee of gold and in breadth and 1*2 in length; but they are worthless as 
•Uxer on feathers, which they manufactured with great gems, being full of strim, and not transparent. Cheml- 
iltill. The ecclesiaatioal tapestry, curtains, priests’ oally, the emerald consists of 65 silica, M alumina, 13 
vestments, Ac., in the middle ages, were all embroi- glueina, 2-56 lime, and 3‘l5t) oxide of chromium. It is 
dered with the needle; and seveens, corridor linings, distingiiislied from beryl by its more brilliant colour, 
&e., were the daily handiwork of some of the noblest being coloured with oxide of iron instead of oxide of 
ladies, assisted by their hand-maidens. In the present chromium. 

day, ^1 embroidery may be divided into two classes,— FxrEiii.l.B, OMKirtAt, in Min., a green variety of 
embroidery on stuffs and on muslin. The first class sapphire. (Sn SAnnms.) 

Includes all ornamental noedle-work njxm articles of Bmebsioh, e-mcr'-sAwM (Lat, «, from, and murj/ere, 
furniture, standards, church vestments, Ac.; the to pluuge), in Astron., the term applied to the re- 
Bocond is employed usually upon articles of female appearance of a heavenly body from behind another, 
apparel, such us carps, collars, &c. Stufl' embroidery after the former lias been hidden from view by the 
is performed by means of a loom, and is executed passage of the latter across its disc, as in an ecbikse. 
with gold, silver, silk, cotton, and woollen threads. Emekt, em'-e-re (from Cape Emeri, in the island of 
Muslin embroidery is generally accomplished by hand, Kivxos), in Min., a variety of corundum, consisting 
the fabric worked upon being stretched on a frame, mainly of alumina, combined with a small quantity tif 
This kind of work Las been very fashionable of late silica," peroxide of iron, and a little water. l)r. Law- 
years; bnt although at first only looked upon as an renco Smith states that those varieties contnining 
elegant aocoinxilishment practised by ladies, it now least water are, etrieris pariiiit, Uio hardest. .Kmery 
forms an article of considerable trafilc, and gives em- occurs in Spain, Asia Minor, in tiie Greek islands, and 
ployraent to a large nnndicr of persons. Berlin-vooU in the island whence it takes its name. Ground to 
werA is « sort of embroidery which has been in vogue powder of different degrees of fiMeness, it is iimcb 
for many years among ladies. The fabric worked used in the arts as a polishing powder. It is mostly 
upon is generally stretclied upon a frame, and tb^ enmloyed attached to clotli or yiaper. 
design to be eniWoidered is drawn upon it, or some Eubtics, e-taef-ika (Gr. e^nttihi), a term applied to 
other contrivance is employed by the worker. An those medicines which inCuonoe the stomach in a pe- 
enwaving, in which lines are drawn corresponding culia.r manner, so as to invert its action and produce 
with the threads of the fabric, is generally used, vomiting. Tliia efl'ecl is caused not by the quantity of 
The name is derived from the fact that a printseller the matter introduced, but by the nature of the enietie 
named 'Wittich, in Berlin, up to 1810, sola the best itself. Emetics .to administered in many cases of 


named 'Wittich, in Berlin, up to 1810, sold tbo best itself. Emetics .to administered in many cases of 
patterns for this kind of work. Machiiie embroidery illness. They are useful when it is found necessary to 
nos given a great impetus to the art, and about eight relievo the stomach of some hurtful or iudigestibie 
years ago a machine was invented by M. lleilmann, of substance. Lives that have been endangered either 
Muihausen, by which one person could guide 80 to IdO by poisons or excess of food have frequently been 
needles, all working at the same time. This machine saved by means of emetics. In coses of lever, emetics 
was exhibited in the French Industrial Exhibition of are used: it is supposed that the copious secretion 
1864, and was afterwards patented in England. All which they produce from the glands of the stomach 
the English rights were afterwards purchased by Mr. and intestines has a direct curative action. In all 
■BC; Houldsworth, the eminent silk manufacturer of oases of fever, emetics should be administered at as 
Manchester, who greatly improved the machine. early a etitge of tbo disease ns possible. They inva- 

Ekbbto, em'-bre-o (Gr. emiruon, from embrup, I riably render the disease milder, and may be advan- 
bud forth), is the rudimentary state of any organixed tageonsly repeated even at a naore advanced stage, os 
body. In Physiol, it is applied to the foetus la wfero they induce sleep and a moist state of the akin. They 
before the fifth month of pregnancy, from its .growth are specially efficacious in epidemic, typhus, common 
resembling the budding of a plant. Hence we have fever, and enanthemaions fevers, especially measles, 
e«4ryoio.^, a description of the embryo; embryotomy, scarlet fever, and small-pox. According to the opinion 
or the extraetion of the embryo piecemeal in delivery, of Dr. James Clark and Dr, Carswell, emetics are able 
Bot., the nidimentary plant existing in to dislodge tubercnlar matter from the lungs in the 
the seed. The presence of a true embryo is the earlier stages of consumption. Emetics, however, 
essentinl charooteristio of the seed of fiowering plants; should always be given with great caution, since, in 
for 8 spore, as the reproductive body of aflowerloss cases of depression of the system, their action is to 
plant is ealied, has no true embpyo, the rudimentary produce nausea, by which the vital power is always 
plant being only developed from it af^ its separation diminished. The emetics generally used consist of 
from the parent. Three parts, corresponding to the root, preparations of antimony, aino, and copper. Squills, 
stem, and leaves of the perfect plant, are distin^ished lolielia, ipecacuanha, and other suhstances, are also 
in the embryo, and are termed, res^ctively, therndt- employed. Mustard and water dfiuted is one of the 
efe, the nfumuie, and the cofyiedons. These parts may mildest and most generally used emetics. Kinet.iee 
be'readily recognized in many seeds, e.speeially when should never be aamraisterefi to a patient who is dis- 
the process of germination is a little advanced. Hants posed to apoplexy, or a tekdcncy of olood to the bead, 
which have seeds with two cotyledons are said to be or where the patient is li^le to hemorrhage from any 
ifieofvbnkbiaMS, and those which nave teeds that com- organ, or is subject to hernia. During pregnaney, 
mmj possess but one' cotyledon are said to be mo»«- also, emetics must be avoided. 
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BjnSB4Ti09r, em- 0 ~grm>-ihun (L«t, «,rau(l tnigrart, inaiiy, Belgium, Holland, Svitisorlaad, and'Fiedmoiit. 
to remove to anotUer »ius to dwell in), is tbo move- Very few of the 4mgr>(t bad been able to saw any 
meot of one or a uumner 'of nersoas out of one place property, and the greater proportion were eonse- 
or country with a view to their settling in another, qfuently soon in a dreadful state of destitution. The 
into which they axe said to tounigrate (Lat. cn, and princes tbemselres formed a eonrt at Coblena, witha 
migrmt). As commonly used in the present day, bow- government, ministers, and a court of juatiee. Oom- 
ever, the term has a more limited sense, being ap- inunications were kept up with the foreign courts, astd 
plied to the leaving of an old and thickly-peopled thus the feelings of the revolutionary party in FVanea 
country to settle in one but sparsely inhabited. The were more andmore embittered against them. At last 
great emigration fields at present are the British pos- a body of <fiaiyr*, under the command of the prince 
sessions and the United States of North Amerioa, de Conde, followed the Brusaiau army into Ghampague- 
Australis, New Zealand, and South Africa. In I860 The republican government immediately put the 
the total number of emigrants from this country was strongest laws in force against the Any per- 

127,909; of whom 103,W)1 were from England, 8,872 son found assisting or favouring them in any way was 
from Scotland, and 21,596 from Ireland; 9,780 were condemned to death, and the lands of all imigrh were 
for the North American colonies, 87,000 for llie United confiscated. Although many of them had refuted to fight 
States, 2Ji,303 for Australia and New Zealand, and against their country, :10,000 persons were put opmi 
6,881 I'or other places. The total number of emi- tiie list, and condemned to perpetual e*Uo from the 
grants from the United Ei^dom, from 181S to 1800 soil of France. Q'he last attempt made by the dmijip'dt 
inclusive, was 5,04i!,097, The sniiject of emigration to penetrate into Prapoe by force of arms was in 179S, 
has given rise to various important questions among at Quiberon. The attempt was a failure, and the 
political economists. It was long a prevalent notion force belonging to the prince de Condd was broken 
that eiui^alion, as tending to weaken a nation, ought after the peace of Lnnerille, and sought a refiige in 
to bo discouraged; hut sounder views on this snbjitct Bussia. Under the Directory, many of the imigrit 
now prevail, aivd the government has adopted various tried to return to Franco, and in 1801 Napoleon I. 
measures for the encouraging of this movement. In granted them a general amnesty. By the largest pro- 
IS^il a government commission (jn emigration was portion this was hailed with delight, and they returned 
formed, by which ofiloers wore appointed both at home to their native land. Many, hovvaver, did not retura 
and in the North-Arncriean colonies to watch over the until after the restoration of Louis XVIII. Those 
interests of emigrants, and to furnish them with ne- who had remained loyal received many honours from 
ceasary information. In 184l) commissioners were ap- the king, but were unable to regaiit-their estates or 
pointed under the royal sign-manual to act as a land their privileges, on aeeount of the charter of 181A In 
and emigration board. This board forma a subor- 1825, those (fmh/re* who had lost their landed estates 
dinate department of the Colonial office. It regulates received a eoalpensaticm of 30,000,000 francs yearly, 
the sale of the waste lands of the crown throughout on the capital of 1,000,0;X);000 francs. Tins grant was, 
the colonies, and applies the proceeds of such sales liowover, repealed during the July revolution.—Bof. 
towards the removm thither of emigrants from this Sutoire det Smigrh S’eangai*, by Antoine de Saiat 
country. It is the duty of the commissiemers to sec Gervais. 

that the provisions of the Passengers Acts (15 & 16 Emib, em'-cer (Arab.), a title bestowed in the East 
Viet. c. ■14, and la Sc, 19 Viet. c. 119) are observed, upon all the real or supposed desoec.-tants of Mahomet, 
which they do by means of agents, established at the and his daughter Fatima. The term is also applied to 
several outports, who examine into the seaworthiness all independent chieftains, not only in the East, but in 
and fitment of emigrant vessels, the amount of pro- the north of Africa. In Turkey, the prerogatives of 
visions and water pn board, the number of passengers, the emirs are unimportant, the principal being their 
their healthy condition, and the various other matters exclusive right to wear turbans of a green oolonr, 
required by the aet. These agents further procure which was a favourite of the Prophet. Those who ate 
and give gratuitously information as to the sailing of emirs from the mother’s side are held in higher 
ships and the means of acoommodation for omigi'ants, estimation than those from the father's. All the 
and whenever applied to for that purpose they see Turkish emirs are placed under the superintendenoe 
that all agreements between shipowners, agouis, or of the Emir-Beshir, The leaders, in ease of war, 
masters, and intending emigrants, ere duly performed, during early Mabommedan history, were called emits. 
Emigration is one of the modes of relief "provided by and the word has been used in connection with severiu 
the I’oor Law Amendment Act, <1 & 5 Will. IV. b. 70, offices. The califs style themselves “Emir-al-Mumo- 
whicli empowers owners and ratepayers to raise niii,” prince of tlie Faithful; at the present time, in 
money on security of the rates for the purposes of Turkey, the title is applied to tl>o rulers of provinces, 
emigration. Free emigration can rarely or never be The master of the horse to the sultan is called Emit* 
detrimental to a country, and there are many cases in Aohor; the standard-bearer, Emir-Alem; and the sut* 
which it is highly eTpedieiit to aid and euoonrage it. veyor of markets, Eroir-Basaar. 

“The late eitmordinary emigration from Ireland Emolments, e-»iel'-y«wt!s (Lat. wiolHs, soft), a term 
(1816-51)," says McCulloch, “ has done more perhaps employed to denote those substances which are used 
to improve its condition than onytliiiig else that could externally, in medicine, for the purpose of softening 
have happened. In coii.seqaonoe of the diminution the part of the body to which they are applied. They 
that has been effected in the popnlation, employment are mostly used in the form of poultices, fomeuto* 
is more easily obtained, and the rate of wages has tions, Ac. 

increased; a considerable progress has been made in Emotion, «-wobs7m« (Lat. «, and moreo, I move), is 
many parts of the country in the consolidation of small Mental Fhil., is a terra frequently used as synony- 
patenes of hind into something like farms of a reason- mous with feeling, but which is strictly a state of 
able sir.e and susceptible of a better system of cultiva- feeling awakened through the medium of the intellect, 
tion; the towns and workhouses have been in part, and manifesting its existence and character by e<mie 
at least, relieved of their pauper population j and sousiblo effect upon the body. An emotion differs 
agitation, crime, and outrage are less previderit. Nor from a sensation in not springing direotly from an 
is there any reason to fear that either in Ireland or aft'eetion of the body, and from a cognition, by ifo 
anywhere else emigration will he, or indeed can be, being pleasurable or painful. Aooording to Lord 

carried to excess." Ksjoes, an emotion differs from a x'assion in this, that 

Emigh^s, em'-e-grais (Pr.), a term applied to those it pas-sea away without exciting any desire, wUercM 
individuals who u?ft France ds.iring the revolution, a passion is aecompanied by desire. Emotions, re- 
After the taking of the Bastille, the princes of the garded in themselves, can scarcely lie caUed sprmp ox 
royal family, Momieur (Louis XVIIL), the count action. They tend rather to quiescence and cootem- 
d'Artois (Gtuirles X.), and the prince tie Condd, de- plation, fixing the attention on the olqects or oocur* 
parted from Franco. They ware speedily followed, in rences which have excited tbeia. But they o^bino 
1791, by all those who considered tliat their rights, with springs of action, and give them » character ana 
privileges, and imoperty ha* been interfered with im- a colouring. The physioM changes ttet nwfom^ 
properly. Noblemen left their estates and ^mains, aooompany the mental passions and emot ions s Iiott 
officers, with large numbers of private soldiers, priests, olsarly the tatiamte connection that oxisM Deevreen- 
Bonks, aad private ii^viduals, passed over iato Ger- iuwoM states of oonsoiousness and tao payoioa #r 
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eaziwreal ormDMtn. Tkis i« in some mcMnre no* 
cowitvd for from the natural tendency of pleasure to 
eanae an increased flow of the blood and 'ritu eaer|[iet 
to particular parts, and of pain to eause a depression 
or weakeninc of the ntai fiiuctioiia. Whr some 
special musmes sbonld be i^ctod differently &om 
owera,—‘wby, for instance, an^ should draw down 
the eyebrows and compress the bps, is a question that 
baa not yet been satisiaotorily Bolred. 

BimxitoB, tm'‘pe-ror (Lat, imperator), the snpreme 
inonMob of a nation; a title, toe dignity of which is 
considered to be superior to that of a king. Origins* 
ting with the Bomans, and signifying merely the indi- 
ndual who had the imperium or rouug power, it gra¬ 
dually bej^ to mean the possessor of the sovereignty 
of the Boman world. Prom the Bomans, the title 
passed to Charlemagne, and when the Carlovingian 
family died out in the German branch, the title became 
elective. At present, there arc three emperors in 
Bnrope,—'the emperor of the French, an elected 
monarch; the emperor of Bussia; and the emperor 
<at Austria. 

£Iicpxbo]i MotH (Satumia Pavtmia minor), one of 
the most besntiflil of the British species of moths. 
The expanse of its wings is about three inches. The 
eolonr is a greyish brown, tinged with purple; the 
back part of the wings has a band of pale brown and 
purple, the last band being much wavM, In the cen¬ 
tre of each wing is a large spot consisting of a black 
pupil with a yoUow or grey iris, partly surrounded by 
a light blue crescent. The larva is of a green colour, 
with a black band on each segment, ornamented with 
pink tubercles, bearing a whorl of six hairs, diverging 
like a star, The cocoon of the emperor moth is very 
cnrionsly constructed, the extremity nut being closed, 
but terminated by a converging circle of stiff hairs, 
winch enables the insect to make its escape, but 
entirely prevents the entrance of all intrnders. This 
moth IS of the same family as the silkworm moth 
(Bombacuhe), and the largest Knropean species is tho 
^acock moth {Satumia pavonia major), which attains 
a width of five mchea between the wings. 

EHmXBXOBSi, tm-pe-irai'-u-e (Or. eu, upon; peirot, 
a rook), in Bat., the Crowberrr lam., a small nat. ord. 
of dicotyledonous plants in the sub-class Monochia- 
myiiem. They are small beath-liks evergreen shrubs, 
mostly natives of northern Borope and North America, 
Their leaves and fruit are generally slightly aci&. 
The berries of Mmpetram nigrum, the crowberry, are 
eaten in the very cold parts of Europe, and are also 
employed in Greenland to prepare a fermenlcd liquor. 
In Portugal the berries of Corema are also used in the 
vreparation of a beverage which is said to have a me- 
Sicual value in febrile complaints. 

Bkfhas^ em'^d-su (Gr. mt, andpkemt, I speak), 
in pronunciation, is a mode of denoting one or more 
woraS in a sentence by a stronger and fuller sound of 
voice, in order to draw attention to them, or to show 
how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes 
the emphatic words must be distinguished by a par¬ 
ticular tone of voice, as well as by a stronger accent. 
On the right management of emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. With no emphasis, speech will - 
be heavy and lifeless, and the meaning often am- 
bignoos; and if the emphasis be misplaced, the 
meaning may be entirely perverted. There are two 
kinds or emphasis,—^the simple and the complex; the 
former serving merely to point out the plain meaning 
«f a sentence, the latter to mark some afi'ection or 
emotion «f ^e mind, or to give a meaning to words 
which til#; do not nsuolly bear. In writing, an em- 
phatio word is commonly underlined, and in print it is 
usual to put it in italics. 

EitnitBs esi'‘‘pfrs (Lat. tsiperium), a term originally 
applied to that territory or extent of land governed by 
an emperor. The first empire was that of the ancient 
Bomans, mad it was divided into two great portions,— 
the empire of the Bast, or the Lower Bmpirc, and the 
empire of the West. The empire of the Bast was 
en^y subdivided, acoording to the reigning dynasty. 
The empire of the West beoame the German, or Holy 
Boman empire, in the pinth oeutury. At the pre- 
neat time the word empire it used to express any 
Mwe extent of dominion. Thus, ia edinary Imgaage, 
H in customary to speak of ihn «npire of Hiud^ 
7«o 
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tm and the empire of Persia, The dominions of the 
queen of England are nniversally called the Brititii 
empire. Those countries in Europe which are empires 
governed by emperors are France, Anstris, and Bussia, 

ElfHBiO, ew-pir'-fi (Gr. ewpriritps, from gmptiria, 
experience), is properly one whoso knowledge is 
founded on experience or observation. A certain sect 
of Greek physicians took this name to denote their 
mode of treatment, as distinguished from that of the 
Methodists and Dogmatists. They died oiit,_ and are 
preserved only in the works of their adversaries j and 
hence the term has long been synonymous with a 
charlatan or quack doctor, or more generally an 
ignorant pretender in science. In philosophical lau- 
Boage, the term empirical means simply which be¬ 
longs to, or is the product of, experience or obser- 
ration, at distinguished from what is the result of 
reasoning or inference. 

EMroBint, efs-por'-e-um (Gr, emporion, trading- 
place), the term applied to receptacles in which whole¬ 
sale merchants stow their goods in sewort and oUicr 
towns. The word is originmly derived from the Greek 
word emporot, which eigniUed in the time of Homer 
one who sailed in a ship belonging to another. It 
^erwards was applied to a wholesale merchant, and 
in later years gained its present aigniUcalion. 

EHrvBBXK, ci»-p»-r«'-u« (Gr. empuroo, from *e, and 
pur, fire), a term applied by poets and others to the 
liighest heaven, where the pure clement of fire is sup¬ 
posed to exist. Milton frequently makes use of the 
word in “ Paradise Lostas in the following lines 

“ Almighty Father from above. 

From the pure empgrean, where he sits, 

High throned, above all height, bent down his eye.** 

Emu, s'-ssa (J)romaiut Jfovm JToUiatuliie, or J>o- 
maiu$ afer).—This bird is widely diflused over the 
southern pari of Australia, and is closely allied to the 
cassowary. When fully grown, it measures seven feet 
in length. The plumage is, for the most part, a mixture 
of grey and brown, pmer below than above; head co¬ 
vered with feathers, which, together with those about 
tho neck, are of a hairy texture. The long feathers 
observable in the wings of the enssowary are wanting 
in the emu; but instead of them it has real wings, 
though of so small a size as to he useless for fligltt. 
Tho legs are short and stout; there are three toes to 
each foot, and these are furnished with nearly eqnui 
claws. It is very swift, and when attacked kicks, as 
does the ostrich, but not forwards, as docs the latter 
bird, but more as a cow kicks, sideways or backwards. 
The nest of the emu is made by scooping a shallow 
hole in the grovi-id in some scrubby spot; concerning 
tho formation of the nest, however, there are various 
opinions. Its eggs are dark green, and the number 
laid varies from seven to thirteen. Dr. Bennett re¬ 
marks there is always an odd number, some nests 
having been discovered with nine, others with eleven, 
and others, again, with thirteen. In size the emu's 
eggs nearly equal those of tho ostrich. They are 
monogamous, and tho males, as in the case of the 
she’s, perform the duties of incubation. The eggs are 
eagerly sought after by the natives as an article of 
food, as is also the bird itself for the sake of its^flesh, 
which, particularly that about the hind quarters, is said 
to be of good flavour. The emu would seem to have 
been unknown in Europe Until the 16th century, when 
the Dutch,-on their return from one of their earliest 
voyages to India, brought one from the ialand of Tara. 
For a considerable time this bird was exhibited for 
money at Amsterdam, and finally it came into the 
hands of the emperor of Germany. In tho year 1671 
an emu was sent by the governor of Madagascar to the 
king of France, which was kept alive for four years 
in a menagerie at Versailles. A peouliarity in the 
anatomy of the emu should be noticed. “ It is the 
largest bird after the ostrich, from which it differs 
suluciently in its anatomy, for it hits short intestines 
and small coeca, wants the intermediate stomach be¬ 
tween the crop and the gizzard, and its cloaca does 
not in proportion exceed that of other birds.”— 
Gunter. s 

Ewahxp, EKiJ[Bi.-vSOBX, o-nUm'-tl (Fr. emati).— 
The art of applying a eoating of vitreous substanoea 
colled enamAi to a surface of Iglase or metal, and 
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baking thii in by • filling heat, ii termed esamwUiug. 
In tbe ordinary proeeaiei of the art the anbstancei 
tned to form the gronnd of the enamel are opaque, 
and mult bear a hi^er degree of heat rrithont faring 
than the ooloored enameli which are afterwards melted 
into them. They are made after a great rariety of 
receipts, aooording to the nses to which they are to be 
applied. All those designed^ for metallic surfaces here 
a toansparent base, which it rendered opaque br the 
sabstitation of combined oxide of lead and oxide of 
tin, instead of the oxide of lead used ns one of its 
ingredients. IHre different mixtures of the two oxides 
are in use, the proportions racing ftom 3^ parts of 
lead and 1 of tin to 7 parts of lead and 1 of tin. 
The two metals in the desired proportion are melted 
together, and the oombined oxide is removed as fast 
as it appears upon the surface. When the oxidation 
is as thoroughly effected as is practicable, the product 
is well washed to remove any particles of metal that 
may have escaped oxidation, as these would greatly 
impair the quahty of the enamel; for the same reason, 
it la esseutiri that the metals themselves ehonid be 
absolutely pnie and free from the uteri alloys found 
with them. One or other of the mixtures of oxides 
obtained by the method described is next melted with 
proper qnantitiea of silioa (pounded quartz), saltpetre, 
and a little borax: the last gives greater fusibihly as 
its proportion is increased, and no more is used when 
the enamel is to be applied upon copper or silver than 
upon gold. The plates are sometimes cfaemicrily acted 
upon by the enamel, and if the gold of the gold plates 
is alloyed with too much copper, the oil'ect of this is 
perceived in injuring the appearance of the enamel. 
For making coloured enamels, either the opaque or 
transparent enamel serves us a base, and with it is 
melted a suitable proportion of some metrilio oxide 
as a colouring matter; for a blue enamel, the opaque 
is used with oxide of cobalt; for a green, oxide of 
chromium or binoxide of copper; for a violet, per¬ 
oxide of manganese; for a yellow, chloride of silver; 
for a purple, purple of Cassius; and for a black, the 
transparent enamel is used with mixed oxides of oop- 

S er, cobalt, and manganese. The different enamels, 
eing prepared beforehand, are, when required for 
use, crushed to powder and then kept at band under 
water, in vessels well covered, to protect them from all 
impurities. The metallio sarfaoes to be coated are 
cleaned by boiling in an alkaline solution, and are 
then washed with pure water. The copper alloy in 
gold may be dissolved from the surface by boiling 
in a strong solution of 40 parts of saltpetre, 25 of 
alum, and 35 of common suit. The enamel for watch- 
faces is made from arsenic instead of tin. Bnamel- 
ling is an art of great antiquity. The ancient 
Persians and Arabians appear to have practised it 
upon earthenware and porcelain. The Egyptians also 
practised the art, and from them it ia snpposed to 
nave passed to the Oreeks, and thence to the ^mans. 
That tfae Saxons were adepts in the art is proved by 
an enamelled jewel preserved at Oxford, bearing an 
inscription stating that it was made by order of the 
great Alfred. With regard to the different and deli¬ 
cate process of painting on enamel, Hr. I>igby Wyatt, 
in a paper read by him before the Society of Arts, 
describes the art as having passed through six stages 
from the time of its origin as a species of mosaio-work. 
The JSytandne Slylt was the earliest, and was in use 
in the ByzanUne enmire from the reign of Justinian 
down to the year 1300. Its most celebrated exponent 
was the artist^monk Tbeophilus. The process was 
ohieBy charaoterized by the formation of oells, or 
oompartments of gold filigree, in which the enamel 
was lodged. The Marly Lmoyet Stylt came next, 
taking its title from the city m which it was much 
practised between the eleventh and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies. lu this method the cavities for the reception 
of the enamel wore incised by a graver in a thick 
plate of copper. The third, or Early Italian 8^le, 
was practised between the thirteenth and sixteenth 
centimies. The best-known exponent of this method 
was Ugolino Veri, who in 1333 made the shrine of 
Orvieto Oathadrri. This sigle seems to have taken a 
position midway between the old inoised enamel and 
the painted enamels which, at a sabseqnent period, 
came in vogne. " It consisted,” says the Engliii, 
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Cyclopmdia, “in engraving db silver after the msiiiiiW' 
of medaUio relief, and then floating It orer vriflt 
variously-eolonred transparent pastes.” Tbeflxit lb 
describe the process which has obtained the name of 
thnJ'eweUeri' Style was the celebrated Itrim aftiri 
Benvenuto Cellini, In this process smaU objeeti: Of 
gold or rilver, in the roniid or in high relief; were 
covered with a glass-powder paste, which was Iwd in 
its position until ritrifaction was completed, Tlhe 
late Limoyeg was the fifth style, and in this process the 
paintings were laid on in transparent colours upon an 
opaque paste. The chief charaCterieldos of tfae Sixth, 
or Miniature Style, were the introduotion of a num¬ 
ber of new eolours, a greater number of firings^ and 
a greater graduation of tinli. Tbia process, which is 
almost ideutioal with that practised at the present day, 
may be regarded as that description orpnamelUag 
which most folly comes within the definition of fl.ne- 
art work. Thus far we hare treated the snbjeet of 
enamel-work by describing its character and mode 
of application, also as a branch of the fine arts; but 
we have yet to consider enamelled wore as a manafao- 
tured product. About the commencement of the 
present century, Br. Samuel Sandy Hickling obtained 
a patent for a proeess of enamelling oaat-iron and 
other hollow ware for saucepans, &o. Uis speciflcatiim 
described the coating of iron vessels, &c., by fusion 
with a vitriflablc mixture composed of rix parts of 
calcined flints, two parts of eompotiiion, or Cornish 
stone, nine parts of litharge, aix parts of borax, one 
put of argiUaceoas earth, one part of nitre, alx parts 
of calx of tin, and one of pnrraed potash. Of eight 
parts of calcined flints, eight of red lead, six of 
borax, aix of oalx of tin, and one of nitre. Or twelve 
parts of potter's oomporition, right of borax, ten of 
white lead, two of nitre, one of white marble cal¬ 
cined, one of argiUaceons earth, two of purified 
potash, and five al calx of tin. Or, lastly, four parts 
of calcined flint, one of potter’s composition, two of 
nitre, eight of borax, one of white ciarbls cricined, 
half a part of argillaoeoua earth, and two of calx of 
tin. Whichever of these compounds be taken, it 
must be finely powdered, mixed, and fused. The viU 
reoua moss it to be ground when cold, sifted, and levi¬ 
gated with weter. It is then made into pap with 
water or gum-water. This pap it smeared or brushed 
over the interior of the vessel, dried, and fused with a 
proper heat in a muffle. Caleiued bones are also sug¬ 
gested as an ingredient of a ffox. The fusibility of the 
vitreous compounds will vary scoordiug to the heat 
to be applied to the vessel, by nsing various propor¬ 
tions of the silicioas and fluxing materials. Colours 
may be given, or gilding. In the year 1839 Messrs. 
Clarke secured by patent the use of the following 
composition and method :—100 lb. of calcined grouna 
flints, and 50 lb. of borax calcined and finely ground, 
to be mixed, fused, and gradually cooled. Of thia 
iO lb. are mixed with 6 lb. of potters clsy, and ground 
in water to a pasty mass. The vessel, after beinjg 
thoroughly cleansed, is lined with a coating of thii 
about i of an inch thick, and left for it to harden in a 
warm room. A second coating is added, prepared 
from 125 lb. of white glass without lead, ^ lb. of 
borax, 20 lb. of soda in crystals, which nave been 
pulverized and fused together, ground, oooled in 
water, Md dried. To 45 lb. of this compound 1 lb. 
of soda is added, upon which the whole is mixed in 
hot water, dried, and pounded. Of this a portion is 
sifted over the other coating whilst still moist, sad 
dried in a stove at a temperatmre of boiling water. 
The vessel is then heated in a atove or Bsuffle tiff the 
glase foses. It ia taken out, more glaze powder is 
dusted on the glaze already in fusion, and it isagsin 
subjected to heat. By this and other pr^esses 
enamelled cuUnary and other utensils have now become 
cheap, and been oaused to enter into common ui^ 
At the present time, among otb« prooes^, we md 
iron plates covered with ootoured enamel, so u to 
imitate marble. Enamelling of alatos W 
marble was introdnoed bv Mr. (I. E. Maguna at the 
Great Exhibition of mi, for which a prize medri wM 
awarded the inventor. The slates are flnt ofaB 
sawed, and planed to a uniform thickness, after whnih 
thMr are rnbb^ amootfa with pobahing-atonet. The 
ft^d-eolour adapted to the marUe to Ito iautatodto 
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ftrct-laid on, and ai%«F«1trds tha vatieeated eolonn: 
The *W» is then placed In an oten heated to 200“, and 
aUowed to remain one night. In the morning, after 
cooling, a coat of varniah is applied, and tha slab is 
onoe more placed in the ot«d, where it remains till the 
next dBTi Other heatings and varniabings succeed, 
till finally the process is completed by the polishing of 
the sisdi With pnmioe and rotten.«tone.—Bef. IVoticc 
de$ Mvtaua e*pe»i$ dan* let Galeriet du Zouivre, by 
OCunt de iaborda} Ore's Diet. qfArti, llanufaetura, 
and- Jftass, dth ediiaon. 

Bwcasresrawr. (See Oaiw.) 

BnoaxmxiO PiillfinwB, en-katet'-Hk (Or. egkmuttike, 
from en,. in or into, and kaio 1 burn), a method of 
painting that was practised to a crest extent among 
the anments, from the time of Alesandcr the Oreut 
until the 7th or 8th century, from which time the art 
. gradually declined until the Itth century, when it 
seems to hare been abandoned, and a practical know, 
lodge of effecting it entirely lost. According to the 
historian Pliny, there were three methods of per¬ 
forming the process; the first and second seem, how- 
crer, to be almost, if not entirely, identical; the first 
being the method of producing large piotnros, and the 
second, of producing designs in miniature. In the 
first kind, the colour that was intended for the ground 
of the picture, after having been mixed with wax as a 
Tehieie, was smeared over the surface of the wall or 
panel on which the painting was to bo made, and 
carefully (latteaed. The design, whether it was a figure 
or an arabesouo border or scroll-work, was traced 
on this ground with a sharp-pointed instrument, and 
the ground carefully removed, leaving the figure in a 
sort of shallow intaglio. The wall beneath was allowed 
to show through, or the hollow was filled with wax 
colouring matter of another tint; after which the whole 
was blended together with a hot iron, a process which 
removed all traces of the junction of the different 
ooiours, and impsrted a brilliant gloss to the tints that 
were used. The second method, in which the work 
was executed on ivory, must have been similarly done, 
and the wax colour which had been spreofi over the 
ivory removed by the graving-tool, to allow the surface 
Of tite ivory to furnish tbe design, or the design was 
out out on the ivory in intaglio, and the hollows thus 
obtained were fillect with coloured wax. In the third 
kind, in which the ooiours were laid on with n brush 
the ooV^nring matter was mixed with wax dissolved in 
turpentine or some essential oil. The colours were 
laio on in a liquid state, and from the visc of the brush 
an effect of light and shadow was obti'incd which it 
Was impossible to produce in the other methods above 
^eseribod. 'When the picture was completed, the 
tints were blended together with a heatod iron as 
before. About 1760, the lost art was recovered, and 
the practice of it revived, by M. Baoheher and Count 
Caylus in France. Both produced pictures in this 
style, and an aecount of the method used was published. 
It was warmly taken up throughout the south gf 
Europe for some years, when it again fell into disuse. 
It was revived again at Munich in the reign of King 
l<ouis of Bavaria, and the interiors of many apartments 
in his palace, and various public buildinm_ erected 
under his auspices, were executed in it. Since this 
time, many fine works in this brilliant style of painting 
fcave been produced; but it is far better suited for 
decorative work than for portraits, figures, or land¬ 
scapes.— jUf/". Eastlake's materlah for a Sietorg of 
Ptnnling in Oil ; Montabert’S TraitS Complei de la 
JPemturtf lifiA, viii. 

EwbanSHt) Titss, small earthenware tiles used for 
paving the passages in the nave and aisles of churches, 
and also the chaneel. They are also used for imving 
ontranoe-halls and tlw vesUbedeB of houses. They 
are for the roost part in two colours, red and yellow 
being roost commonly used, and they are so called 
because they have a light arabesque pattern figured 
on them on a dark wound, or sice vend, in imitation 
of the early enoaustiO painting of the ancients. 

Ekcsiutu, on(g)-tdS/n(s)i' (Fc.)i in MU., the name 
given to the inner and oontinaans line of defence 
works round any place j thus the Hho of bastions and 
intervening curtains inclosing the polygonal space 
which foi^t .the interior of any citadel is temed lH»e 
•noeinte. 
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EirOBcaaiiaxzoa, en-t^-il-ar'-iot (Or. mkephalott 
that which is in the head; arku, bread), in But., a 
geu. of thenat, ord. Cgtadaeeg, oomposM of elegant 
palm-liko frees and shrubs, mostly natives of South 
Afrioa and Australia. From the stems of various 
speoies a kind of sago, called Oaffre bread, is obtained. 

BHCHAtrrnxin!. (£es Msfiic.) 

EvoKi’s CouBT, eng'deet, a oomot of periodic reonr- 
rence, to whioh the attention of astronomers was first 
especially directed when it was discovered by M. Pons 
at Marseiilos, Kovember 26,1813. The. similarity of its 
elements to those of comets whioh had been observed 
in 1736, 1783, and 1806, led M. Enckd to calculate its 
orbit, and ho found the period of its revolution at that 
time to be just about 1,211 days. The comet re¬ 
appeared in 1322, and on oomparing its elements, and 
the time of revolntion, with those of the comets of the 
years above mentioned, it was found that they were 
only successive apparitions of tbe same cornet, and 
that it regularly appeared at its perihelion at intervals 
of rather more than 1,211 days. It was also foimd 
that its period of revolution was gradually growing 
shorter, at the rate o! nearly three hours per revolu¬ 
tion, which caused M. £nck3 to imagine that it was 
occasioned by some very slight resisting medium 
spreading throughout the whole of our solar system. 
It was named after M. Encbc, instead of M. Pons, its 
discoverer in 1818, on account of the success of the 
former in determining its orbit and period of revolu¬ 
tion, and predicting its reappearance in 1826, whioh 
happened at the time he had named for it. 

Encosb, oJi(,e)-7far«' (Fr.), literally, ‘again,’ 'once 
more',* an expression oomnionly used in places of 
public amusement by the audiences to express their 
wish for a repetition of a particular part of the pef- 
formance; as a song, &c. 

EncKHriTB, tn'-kria-ife (Gr. en, and krioon, a lily), 
in Geol., any fossil crinoid, or lily-like cchinoderm. 
(See CRinoinEA and EcniwoDEitMATA.) The encri- 
nites, which form a most important clas.-i of fossils, are 
charaoterized by their long many-joiuted stalks, sur¬ 
mounted by flower-shaped bodies, which were furnished 
with numerous flnger-lil;o rays, capable of closing and 
expanding. Their iniernul calcareous skeletons in 
scattered joints and i'rugments are so abundant in 
some carboniferous limestones ns to compose th* 
greater pertiou of the mass; hence the term eneriml 
or encrinilal limes/one. The minuter joints of the 
fingers and rays are usually termed eiilfocJii, or wheel- 
stones, and the Umestoues in which tiiey abound, 
entroihal lima/oKe. TliP stalk of the eneVinite was 
perforated by a canal, which kept tlie whole in vital 
action, and the separated joints h.ave consequently 
some resemblance to beads,—a resemblance wliich has 
obtained for them tbe common names of “St. Cutb- 
berfa beads," “ wlieel-Btones,” nud “pulley-stones. 

It is usual to apply the term Enerinilet to the genera 
haring rounded and Smooth stems; those having pen¬ 
tagonal and ornamented stems being termed Penlaeru 
rtiiet; those having pear-shaped receptacles, Apioeri* 
nitet; and those with receptaoies fi.wmiiig more or lesa 
perfect cups, Cgathocrivitet. GeologieaJly, the cncri- 
nitos range from the Silurian np to the present epoch. 
They occur most abundantly in pabnozoic and mesoxoic 
strata, rarely in cainozoic, and are now only repre¬ 
sented by the comatula or feather-star, and the ail bat 
extinct pentscrinus of the 'West Indies. Like the 
corals, their function seerns to have been, to a great 
extent, the secretion of lime from the ooean,—^wholo 
strata of limestone, Silurian and carboniferous, being 
almost entirely made up of their remains. 

EircTctop»»ti, or CTCtopjnniA, en~»i-kh-pe’-de~& 
(Gr. paideia en kaklo, instrnetion in a circle), is pro¬ 
perly a work professing to give instruction in tha 
whole circle of human knowledge. The two terras 
are used synonymously; but the former is regarded 
as the more eon'cct, as denoting “ in a circlewhere¬ 
as the latter may mean, "of a circle." The use of 
the word, however, in its present signification, is 
entirely modern, 'With the ancients, encyelopsedia 
was applied to the whole circle of learning, a know¬ 
ledge of whioh was necctisary to constitute a liberal 
education. It oomprised grammar, innsio, geometry, 
astronomy, and gymnastics. Various works of the 
ancients attempted to embrace the entire circle of 
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kaowledeej but t-hey exhibit no .plan, and ajre only 
coofueed accumtilatioas of the then known arte and 
ecSencee. It does not, however, appear _that the 
anoisnts ever applied the ter® enoycfopasdia .to any 
work of that kind. So far as is known, the na®e 
appears to have been first psed in this sense by Alfo- 
rabins, a learned Arab who flourished in the lOtb 
century, and whose work, remarkable for its learning 
and completeness, is preserved in SIS. in the library 
of tlte Escuriol at Madrid. The indefatigable Doraim- 
can Tinoont of Beauvais, who flourished about the 
middle of the ISth oentury, gathered tomther with 
wonderful ^ligence the whole koowleage of his 
time in three works: '• Specuinni Historiiile," “ Speon- 
lum Haturale," and “ Speculum Boctrioale,’’ to which 
was soon afterwards added, by an unknown band, 
“Speculum Morale.” Bat these, and similar subse¬ 
quent works of the middle-age period, whioh appeared 
under the title of "Snmma,” or “ Speculum,” manifest 
throughont a total want of ajphilosopbic spirit. Several 
works bearing the name ot Cyclopiedia, or Bnoyolo- 
ptedia, aiipeared in (he Kith oentury; as llingelberg’a 
“ Cyolopa'dia ” (Basel, 1641), and Paul Bcalich’s 
*' Encyclcmmdia, sou Orbis Biseipliaaram tmn Sacra- 
rnm turn Profanarnm” (Basel, 155!)). In the beginning 
of the 17th century, appeared a work of no small 
merit,—Matthew Jlartini’s “ Idea methodicM et 
brevis Encyclopmdia;, sive Adumbratio Universitatis" 
(Hcrborn, ifJOG): but the most noted and valuable of 
the early eneyclopmdias was that of John Henry 
Alstediiis, a professor at Weissembourg, in Transyl¬ 
vania, whioh ajipeared in 2 vols. folio, KjlO, a smaller 
work Inaving appeared ten Tears before. It consists of 
thirty-live liooks, the flrst i'onr being an explanation of 
the rest; then follow six books on philology j ten on 
spi'Cnlative, and four on practical philosophy ; three on 
theology, jurisprudence, and medicine; throe on the 
mecliiuiicalarts; and five on history, chronology, and 
miscellaneous topics. At Basel, in K)77, in 2 vols. folio, 
appeared the “Lexicon Universale” of IIoR'mann, 
followed by a supplement of the same extent in 1BS3, 
the tvvo being incorporated in four vols. folio, lt>!)8. 
The dictioniivy form which was introduced by Hoff¬ 
mann's work is that which has since been generally 
adopted in eiicyclopttdias. It doubtless suggested the 
first BugUsVi work of this kind,—the “ Lexicon Techni- 
cum, or Universal Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences,” 
by Dr. J. Harris, 2 vols. folio (London, 1706-10). A 
supplementary volume was afterwards added. It en¬ 
joyed great popularity till the apivenronoo of Ephraim 
Chambers's Cyclonmdia, in 2 vols. folio, in 1738. This 
presented a marked impr(>ven.)ent upon its prede¬ 
cessors, and by an elaborate system of cross refer¬ 
ences, it was attempted to connect the various articles 
together, so as to form parts of various wholes. “No 
one,” says the anlhor, “ seems to have perceived that 
a dictionary is in some measure capable of the advan¬ 
tages of a continued discourse; and therefore we see 
nothing like a whole in what has in this sort been 
done.” It was long popular, and a seventh edition, in 
4 vola. folio, appeared in 1778-85. Various other works 
of this kind were published before the end of this 
eoutury, but the only one demanding particular notice 
w the “ EiioyclopBBdia Britannioa,” the first edition of 
whioh was published in 3 vols. 4to, Edinburgh, 1771. 
The fourth edition of this work appeared in 1810, in 
3!) vols., and the fifth and sixth, which were mere re¬ 
prints, were followed Ivy a supplement in 6 vols., in 
1834. The seventh edition, in 21 vols., was published 
in 18'd0-42; and the eighth and last in 1852-6(). Dr. 
Abraham Itees, who edited the last edition of 
Chambers’s Cyclopiedia on the basis of that work, 
produced his “ Cyolopiedia, or New Universal Dio- 
tionarv of Arts aiid Sciences," extending to 45 vols. 
4to (1803-19). Of the other cncyclopiediaB, may 
be mentioned the " British Encyclopmdia,” 6 vols. 
8vo, 1807-9; the “Encyclopedia Lundinensis,” 24 
vols. 4to, 1810-29, by John Wilkes; “Pantologia, or 
New Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,’’ 12 vols. tivo, 
1813-16J Burrowos’ “Modern Eneytdopicdia,” 10 vols. 
4to, 1316; Miller’s “EnoyelopsBdiaBdincnsis," 6 vols. 
4to, 1816; " EncyolopasdiB PtifthonBis,” 2nd edition, 
23 vols. Svo, Edinburgh, 1816; “Oxford Enoyclo- 
pmdia," in 6 vols. 4to, 18‘28; “London Encyoio- 
{MBdia,*' 21 vols. Svo, 1826-39; “Partington’s British 


Oyclopmdia," 10 vols. 8vo, Ii33-S6, in four ijfriuona, 
of Arts and Sciences; Biograplg'; Literature, History^ 
Geography, Law, and Polities; and Natnrai 
In 1818 wSfl begun the “ Eniwolopiedia Metropo- 
UtaiM, or UniverM Dietionary of Knowledge," on as 
oririnalphtn, comprising the twofold edvaiuagoa of * 
philosopnioal and an alphabetical aFransemeiit, The 
plan is Iqr Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and is ex^ined 
in his article “Method" prefixed to the work. The 
matter if arranged in four divisions:—I. the Pure 
Sciences; 2. the Mixed and Applied Sciences; S.tbo 
Bi^aphical and Historical articles ; and 4. the Mis¬ 
cellaneous and Lexicographical artiolos. The work 
was completed in 1846, and extended to 25 vols. 4to; 
and since that time most of the larger articles have 
been reprinted in a small eabinet form. The plan of 
this work has been found to be too philosophical for 
practical purposes. The “ Edinburgh Enoyolopiediu,’' 
edited by Dr. (now Sir David) Brewster, was oom- 
inencod m 1810 and finished in 1830, in IS vols. The 
“ Penny Cycloincdia ” of the Society for tho Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge was liegun in 1833 and com¬ 
pleted in 1843, in 38 vols. Three volumes of supple¬ 
ments were subsequently added. This work when.!it 
appeared was remarkable for the talent displayed in 
its production, and for its cheapness. The articles 
were all compiled from original sources, and the total 
expense for literary labour aloue is said to have 
amounted to £46,990. . The “National Cydopmdia," 
in 12 vols. Svo, 1847-61, was an abridgement of the 
“ Penny Cyclopiedia.’’ Perhaps the most objection¬ 
able feature in tho “ Penny Cyclopasdia’* was the too 
much space allotted to natural history subjects for a 
work of general reference. This has l>een remedied 
in tho “ English Gydopmdia" of Mr. Charles Knight, 
a work based upon the “ Penny Cyolopwdia," but 
divided into four distinct parts, any one of which may 
be purchased B'-parately .—1. Arts and Sciences, in 8 
vols.; 2. Natural History, in 4 vols.; 3. Biography, 
in 6 vols., and Geography in 4 vols. This publication 
was begun in 1853 and completed in 1861, and it may 
well be said to be “ a really great and trustworthy 
work of reference." The M essrs. Chambers, of Edin¬ 
burgh, have very recently brought out an en^ifiopmdia 
based upon the last edition of the German “ Convop. 
sationa-Lexikon.” It extends to nine volumes. Based 
upon an earlier edition of the same work is the En- 
cy4:lopiedia Amerioana,*’ a popular dictionary of the 
arts, sciences, literature,, history, politics, and bio¬ 
graphy, &o., edited by P. Lieber, in 13 vols. 6to., 
Philadelphia, 1829-33, with -a supplementary volume 
in 1648. The “ Popular Encyolopmdia," 7 vols, Svo,, 
Glasgow, 1841, is little more tlmn a r^rint of this 
work. 'The*' New American Cyclopwdia," edited by 
George Biplcy and Charles A. Dana, in Svo., has 
recently been completed. Dr. Larduer’s oyolopoedta 
does not properly belong to this class of works, being 
a oolleotiun of independent works cozineotod together 
I by nothing hut the title. 

Lastly, among English works of this class, wo 
would Mlude to the present,—" Beoton’s Dictionary 
of Universal Information,” a work which, while not 
attempting, like some of the others, to give learned 
and elaborate treatises on the different Subjects, 
aims especially at being accurate and practioaUy 
useful, a book for every day and everybody, end 
withal at such a price as to'render it aooeesible to 
all classes of persons. It is divided into two parts of 
one volume each, the one for history and geography, 
already published, the other for art, science, and 
literature, in course of publication. In Germany t'no 
largest and most comprehensive of the immediato 
successors of Hoffmann’s work was Eedler’a " Uni¬ 
versal Lexicon," published at Halle and Leipsic in 64 
large folio volumes, 1733-50. The largest work of this 
class, however, is (or, rather, will be wlien it is eom- 
plotea) the “ Allgemeine Encyclopiulio dcr Wis-sen- 
Bohttften nnd Kiinste," by Ersch and Gruber, com¬ 
menced at Leipsic in 1818, and still in course of pub¬ 
lication. It is divided into three soctious, which are 
oarriod cm simultaneously, die first conimenoing with 
A, the second with H, and the third w ith O, Of the 
first seetion 66 vols. have lieen puhbshed (from A to 
Gid); of the secood, vols. (from H to Jun) ; and 
of the third, 29 (from O to Phy), making in all 122 





4(0 Tcds. Tbe inost pinin'of aU ODOfclopaediaa, and 
irematkable aa beine the flr«( (ba4 attenipted to pops* 
Jariaa thia cUm of hterature. was the "OonTerBationa* 
Lacikdn,” projected bf Mir. Broolchoos, the pabliaher, 
in lieipsio, and drat pdbliahed there in I 8 I 2 . It has 
ainee gone throngh a wunber of editions, the last of 
vhiob, the tenth, in 16 toIb., haring appeared 
between 1851 and 1855, It has been translated into 
nearlrall the languages of Borope, and, even when not 
translated, it has been lart^jr adopted, or its plan 
carried out, bp works of a similar kind. An abridge¬ 
ment of this work is pnblished nndor the title of 
“Kleineree Brookhaae'sches Conrersations-Lexikon fiir 
den Handgebrancb," 4 rols., 1854-66. The more notable 
of the other German encyolopssdies are Meyer’i ‘' Grosse 
Ounrersations-Iiexikon ihr die gebildeten Slande," 
fat 38 Tols. 8 ro, Hildburghaneen, 1840-63, with a sup¬ 
plement in 6 role. 1853-55^ and 8 rolumes of plates; 
Pierer'a " Universal Lexikon der Gegenwart nnd 
Vergangenheit, Oder neuestes enoyclopMisehes Wor- 
terbuch der Wissensohaften, Sdnste und Gewerbe," 
third edition, 34 roIs.Svo, Altenburg, 1840-46; “ Oester- 
reichische National Bnclpopadie,” 6 rols. 8 vo, Tienna, 
2835-37; “ Conrersations-Lexikon der neuesten Litera- 
tor, Vdlker, nnd Staatengeschichte," 2rols. 8 ro, Leipsic, 
1841*45; '‘AllgemeineBeal Bncpclopudie,Oder Conror* 
aatlons-Uexikon fur das Katbolisohe Deutschland," bp 
Dr, W. Binder, 13 rols. 8 ro, Regenburg, 1846-50; and 
Hersog's “Eneyclopadie fur Froteatantssche Tbeologie 
nnd Kirche," 10 rols. 8 ro, 1853-59. In loanee, the first 
volume of the celebrated ** Enepolopfidie, on Diction- 
naire Baisonn^ des Sciences, des Arts, etdes Metiers," 
of Diderot and D'Alembert, appeared in 1751, and the 
eerenteenth and last of the original series was pub¬ 
lished in 1765, ]1 rols. of plates being added to the 
text, of wtiicb the first was published in 1762, and the 
last in 1773. A supplement was afterwards added, 
consisting of 4 rols. of text and one of plates, 1776-7. 
It is said to have been founded upon ao unpublished 
French translation of Chambers’s Bncpclupiedta, un¬ 
dertaken bp an Engbshman of the name of Hills. It 
numbered among its contributors writers of high name, 
asToUaire, Rousseau, and others; but they were nearly 
all persona holding very sceptical views on all religious 
matters. It soon became very popular, and various 
editions of it were afterwards published in France and 
other parts of the continent., and its principal writers 
came generally to be known as the Encylopddists." It 
was ftulowed oy another work of still greater extent, 
the “ Encyclopddie Mdthodique," begun in 1781 and 
BOt finished till 1833, comprising 201 vofs. 4to, including 
47 rols. of plates. Each science or art is treated sepa- 
r^elp in a distinct volume or volumes; so that, in fact, 
it forms a series of dictionaries on special subjects 
(48 in all) , rather than an encyclopaedia proper. The 
firet edition of the Encyclopedie Moderne, ou Dic- 
tionnaire abrdgd, des Sciences, des Lettres et des 
Arts, far one Socidtd de ^ns de Dettres," was 

f nblished in 26 rols. 8vo, with 2 rols. of plates; 

'aris, 1833-33. A third edition of this work was pnb- 
faliehed in 27 rols., with 4 vols. of plates, in 1853-57, 
to which a supplement is in course of being added,— 
the 10 th rol., published 1861, coming down to the end 
of O. Auseful work of this class is the ‘‘Enoyclopddie 
des Gens du Monde,” in 23 rols. | Paris, 1833-44. The 
French hare also a “ Diotionnaire de la Conversation 
et dela Leoture,"in 68 rols. (Piuris, 1839-51), of which 
A new edition begun in 1851 le still in progress, and a 
'f Conversations Lexicon," founded upon the last edi¬ 
tion of the German work of that name. Based ^on the 
German:'?' Conrersations-Leiikon " are the " Enoiclo- j 
pedia Espafiols," began at Madrid in 1842; the " Bt- { 
blioteea universal de Instnieoioii," Barcelona, 1843; 
the “ AlraennpttightDattskKGnvcrsationa-Lexikon,’’by 
F. Larsen, Copenhagen, 1849; the “ Svenskt Konver- 
eationa-Xiexifcon,” Stockholm, 1845; besides others in 
Holland, Bussia, Hungary, &e. At Turin, a “ If nova 
Enciclopedia popolare Ituiana," in 4to, was begun in 
1856. Those enepclopediae that we have noticed have 
been more or lesi universal in their character and aim; 
but there exists another and also an important branch 
of this class of works,->-tbo 8 e, namely, that are devoted 
to f eparate branches of literature, science, or mt. The 
nnmber of tbeee works is rapidly gioreaafaig, and their 
character improving.—dndeed, now there ia scarcely a 
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department of human knowledge that has not its dic¬ 
tionary or enoycloptedia. As knowledge increases, so 
most the demand for emcyolopiediaa also increase. As 
the spWe of knowledge extends, the less able is man, 
with his limited powers and capacities, to embrace the 
whole circle; he mnst, therefore, have recourse to 
helps,—to books where he can get what information be 


The importance of this class of works is not yet eum- 
ciently recognized in this country. In Germany almostf 
every iamilv, even among the lower idasses, has its 
encyclopsdia. In the words of the editor of " Mac- 
milhui's Magazine,"—" An encyolopsedia in any man’s 
house is a possession in itself for him and his family; 
an enoyolopssdia chained at Charing-crose for pnblio 
reference would be a boon to Xmndon worth fifty 
drinking-fountains." 

ExDBua, tn-dem'-ik (Gr. tndemikot, from sn, among, 
and demot, the people), in Med., is aterm employed to 
designate diseases peculiar to a certain class of per¬ 
sons, or to a particular district. Thus ague is an en¬ 
demic disease m low marshy countries; the goitre in the 
Alps. They differ from epidemic diseases, which, with¬ 
out reference to locality or class, attack many persons 
at the same time in the same place, and are contagious t 
as influenza, scarlet fever, &o. 

Etruryn. (See Ciobobipk.) 

EtrnocKuv, en'-da-karj> (Gr. endon, within; karpee, 
a fruit), in Bot., the inner layer of the pericarp of a 
fruit. In certain fruits it is remarkably bard, and ie 
termed the tione or putamen. In the almond the endo- 
carp forma a thin woody shell; in the apple it is the 
core containing the seeds, and in the orange it consti¬ 
tutes the thin membranous partitions wbicn divide the 
pulp into separate portions. (See Fboit.) 

£»ooaEMOC 8 Flikts, or Ehboobns, en-dof-e-nu* 
(Gr. etidon, within; piaomai, 1 am formed), plants 
having stems which increase by the addition of new 
matter within. De CHtidolle's class Endogeva: corre¬ 
sponds with Mouoeofgledonei of most botauista, and 
its essential characters are given in this work under 
the latter head. 

Endosuosb, en-dot'-moie (Qr.endon, within ; omoie, 
impulsion), a term originallv applied by Diitroohet to 
the transfusion of gaseous bodies or liquids through 
membranous substances either of an animal or vege¬ 
table origin. He found that if two fluids of unequal 
density are separated by a membrane, the denser fluid 
will attract or draw to it the leas dense, AVhen the 
attraction was from without inwards, he called it endos- 
raose; when from within outwards, he called it exos¬ 
mose. In autmals and vegetables this remarkable 
action of fluids performs a very important part. Upon 
it depend many phenomena connected with the circula¬ 
tion of the blood in animals and the circulation of the 
sap in vegetables. The substance contained within the 
membranous covers of the cells of plants is denser than 
the fluids without; henceaprocessof endosmose take* 
place by whiob the plant is supplied with nourishment 
from the soil. The bursting or some seeds and fruits 
depends upon endosmose; and some of the entozoa 
appear to exist by its action. 

EiriiowMBKT, en-dow'-ment (from Fr. tttdouairer, to 
endow), in Law, is thebestowing or assuring of dower 
upon a woman. It is sometiinos used aetapborically 
for the settling a provision umu a parson, or building 
a church or chapel; and the severing a suifleieut 
portion of the tithes, &o., for a vicar, towards his per¬ 
petual maintenance when the benefice U appropriated, 

Ebdthiob, ea-dim'-e-en, in Bot., the Blue-bell, a 
gen. of plants of the net. ord. hUiaeem, E. n%tane is 
the species which adonis the wood stand Giickets of this 
country. Its flowers are nsually blue, rarely white. 

EMBiia. (&'ee OiiTerBB.) 

Ekbiubs, AnHBBiHa so rsn QusBn’a. {See Tuba- 

BOW.) 

EwwBtB Eigi.B. (Set Tdirva.) 

EwriLAns, en~ft-laid' (Fr.).—When the line of 
fire from artillery or musketry is directed along 
the front of a bo^ of troops drawn up in line, in¬ 
stead of against it, qb so as to sweep the interior 
of any part of the defensive works about a place, or 
a trench in siege-works, from one end to the other 
in the direction of its length, it is called an cnfllading 
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fit*. It » obvioQf th»t an eDfilsdios dire<;ted 
affaiut a body of inea in iiae matt be far more de- 
ttniotire andbarattia^ tbaa.a direct fire R((aiDit their 
fi'ont; and, in a tiege, if the attaekine party can bring 
their gaot into poaitioa to at to enfilade any part of 
the worka of a betieged fortreu, the mine in that part 
will be more readily diamounted and diaabled, at the 
enemy'a fire will ttrike them on the aide, which pre> 
tents a far better mark then the mdctle projecting 
throngh the embraaure. 

ENrz/XCBAQit, aH{g)-jfiur'-aBk* (Fr.), a proceaa for 
extracting the acenta from flowera by absorprion. 
Wooden frames containing elasa smeared with pure 
fat are filled with flowers, imd allowed to remain for a 
time, raiying from one to six days. 9'he grease gradn- 
ally absorbs the scent, the flowers being renewed from 
time to time throaghout tbeir period of blooming. The 
leant ia afterwarda aeparated from the grease by aoak* 
ing it in strong spirits of wine. Sometimes wire frames 
covered with cotton cloths imbued witli flne olive-oil 
are used instead of glass. In this manner the most 
delioate odours are extracted from flowers. 

Bhfbaitchibbicbnt, en-fran'-iahis-ment (Pr. fran- 
ekitt, freedom or right), is the act of admitting a person 
to certain privileges or liberties; as where one receives 
the freedom of a town corporate. In Law, the enfran¬ 
chisement of a copyhold is its conversion into s free¬ 
hold by agreement with the lord of tlie manor. By 
15 & 16 Tict. e. 51, after the next admission subsequent 
to 1st July, 1S53, either the lord or tiie tenant may 
require and compel the enfranohisemont of the land, 
in consideration of a grots sum or of an annual rent, 
fixed either by mutual agreement or by valuators and 
an umpire under the direction of the copyhold com¬ 
missioners. (dr«« COPTHOLB.) 

Enatsa, en'-jin (Lat. ingenitm, a contrivance), a 
term applied in Mech. to any oomponnd machine or 
instrument composed of various parts, and intended 
to produce some effect by mechanical force; sneh 
as a pump, a windlass, &c. Some engines are distin¬ 
guished by connecting tbe word engine with the pur¬ 
poses for which they are used; as, steam-engine, fire- 
engine, &c. Battering-rams, and machines of the same 
class, are called military engines. 

ENQiaa, Aik. (See Aia-EN&HfB.) 

EitoiifE, Pxaa. (See Fibb-Eboink.) 

EBOIBB, StKAU. (See SlBAM-KBaiBB.) 

EbGIBB, CrrriBa.—A new and useful improvement 
of a entting engine, or machine for dividing nnd cutting 
the teeth of cog-wheels, has been invented by an 
American mechanist, Mr. J. Gaume, of Cincinnati, 
Hamilton County, Ohio. In the accompanying wood¬ 
cuts, fig. 1 is a plan, fig. 'Z a side mevation, and 
fig. 3 a front view of tbe tnnehine. The same letters 
indicate like parts in all the woodcuts. The leading j 
object of this invention is to adapt tbe common lathe, 
by the addition of certain part s, to the cutting of cog¬ 
wheels, chiefly for the use of small shops and esta¬ 
blishments, where a lathe and cutting engine are only 
occasionally used. The principle of the first part of 
this invention consists in adding to a lathe, and in 
combination with the mandrel thereof, a puppet made 
in two parts for carrying the cutter, tbe lower half to 
be attached in the usual manner to the bench, and 
connected with the upper one by an inclined plane, 
that the upper part may slide on the lower one at an 
angle of forty-five or any other number of degrees, for 
the purjiose of carrying the cutter or ourr over the 
wheel in the operation of cutting the oogs of bevel 
wheels. The second portion of this invention consists 
in combining with this pnppet the entter-frome, which 
carries tbe spindle of the cutter or ourr by means of 
an ^jiistable horieontsJ slide, on which the cutter- 
iirsme moves to and fro to carry the cutter over the 
wheel in which the cogs are to be cut, the said slide 
being a plate with dovetail or other formed edges, 
embraced by or embracing the cutter-frame, and 
attached at one end by a fixed licit to the top plate of 
the puppet, and at the other by a screw bolt that 
passes through a curved slot, whereby the cutter-frame 
may be made to carry the cutter in its horizontal 
motion diagonally with the axis of the mandrel for the 
cutting of diagonal cogs. Tha spindle of the cutter or 
enrr having its bearings in an adjustable slide that 
moves at right angles to the mandrel, to bring the 
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cutter over the axw of the mandrd (tlm Iwd bf the 
slide being eosneoted with avhrtioal itiiae iii.tbeeutter- 
frame to adapt the outter to wheels of diflbtwtt 
diameters) by means of a fixed bolt on ode licle, jUid a 
screw bolt passing through a curved riot on the o^SW, 
that tbe axis of the outter may be placed at any angle 
with a vertiesl line. The third part at tha inventma 
relates to the method of dividing the cogs, ahdeoniista 
in placing tbe index-wheel on a slide, that it mi^ Iie 
adjusted to a wheel of any desired number of cogs oa 
an arbor that eommunioates by a screw or its equiva¬ 
lent to tbe mandrel which carries the wheri to be oat, 
so that by merely changing the wheel on this arbor, a 
tingle divirion-index maybe used for tbe ot^ng of 
any desired number of cogs. The fonrth part ortiie 
invention consists in combining the dividiiw apparatna 
with the mandrel of a lathe, by means of cogs in the 
pulley of tbe mandrel, or on tbe mandrel, the dividing 
apparatns being so arranged that it can be thrown in 
and out of gear. In the annexed engravings u repre¬ 
sents the bench of the lathe, 0 the mandrel with its 
set of cone pulleys (e), the face of the larger one of 
which is a crown cog-wheel (d), the oogs of whieb 
engage with the threads of an endless screw on arbor 
e; the threads of this screw are shown by dotted lines 
in tbe plan, fig. 1. One end of the arbor mns on the 
point of a pivot screw (J^), and the other has a long 
journal that rung in a box in a standard (p), attached te 
tbe bench or the puppet-head of tbe mandrel; so that 
when tbe rear end is liberated from out of the cogs of 
tbe crown wheel, the mandrel may be naed for 
turning the eog-wheel. In this way there is no danger 
of the wheel not being properly centred. When the 
wheel is to be ont, the arbor e is properly mounted, and 


its outer end is adapted by a collar and nnt to receive 
a spur-wheel (j), of any desired number of com, wbiob 
take into the cogs of the wheel K, one face of which ia 
provided with the division-plate or index (i), and tbe 
other end with a handle (m) for turning it. This wheel 
is fitted to and turns on a stud-pin (n), projectingfrom 
a plate (o) that slides on an arm (p) of the standard (g), 
that it may be set to tbe proper pitch-lino of a wheel 
of any denred size on the arbor e, and there held by a 
screw (g). A spring-point or catch (r) isusedto catch in 
the notones of tbe index or division-plate (i). From the 
preceding remarks it win be seen that with any given 
size of wheel on the arbor e, the number of oogs to bo 
cut may be varied by the motions of tbe dividing or 
innex wheel, as in the ordinary dividing-engine, and 
that by obsngiog the wheel on tbe arbor e, any varia¬ 
tion can be given to these divisions, Tbe wheel haring 
been tamed, and tlie dividing apparatus put in connec¬ 
tion, the centring puppet-bead (»j of the lathe is thrown 
hack, and the extra puppet (t) is secured in place oa 
I the bench. This poppet is made in two parts (f, t), 
connected together by a dovetail or other slide (») at 
an angle of 45°, or any other number of degrees, with 
the plane of the bench. The lower half (<) is secured 
to tbe bench, and the other (t) caa be made to slide 
on it by raeaus of a handle or lever (v), that tarns 
on a fulorum-pin (w) attached to the lower half, and 
connected with the upper half by a' pin (zr) that 
passes through a slotted hole in a well-known manner. 
The top plate of tbe upper half is in a plane parallel 
with the mandrel, and Ws a dovetail slide (y) con¬ 
nected with it at the forward end by a fixed bolt, e 
(tee fig. 4, which is a plain view of this part), and at 
tbe other end by a screw bolt (a), that passes throngh 
a curved slot (see the dotted line) in the top plate, so 
that any horizontal inclination desired may be given 
to this slide, which is embraced by tbe bottom plate 
(H) of the cutter-frame (0), and which can be made 
to slide thereon by a handle or lever (d), that tnme 
on a fulcrnm-pin attached to the pnppet, and con¬ 
nected with the cutter-frame by a joint link (e), 
so that by the motion of this lever the attendant 
carries the outter to end fro horizontally over me 
edge of the wheel to be out, for cutting spur cow in 
a direction parallel with tbe axis of the mandrel, or 
inclined therewith as the slide may be set, to bo inm- 
caied by a pointer (f) on the cuttcr-lrame, and an 
index (g) on the top plate of the puppet. But when 
the maohine is used for cutting the cogs on bevel 
wheels, then the cutting-frame is cstried by eliding 
the upper part of the puppet-head on the lowe 
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pATt, 4; 1^4 iBoliii«tioa of tbii iKds determining 
tike betei of the oog& cut. . Ttio forWAtd part of the 
ontter-frame has«piate(b) thatfliideein itTeriaoall^bjr 
meane of «aerew (b), to adapt the cotter to aojr denrM 
diameter of wheel to be eat ; to this is connected 
another plate (j), that turns on a bolt, and further se- 
oared by a screw-bolt fk) tbatpaeses tbrongb a cursed 
clot (1), by means of wbich the plate (j) may be turned 
on tne fixed boH as a centre, to give any desired 
inclination to the axis of a cutter; and this last- 
named plate is provided with dovetail waye, in which 
slides the outter-oarrior (m), which is a frame in wbich 
are the bearings of the spindle (n) of the cutter (o), 
eo that this may be regulated eudwise by a set screw 
(p). The cutter is rotated by a belt (q), that passes 
from any prime mover over a ^lloy {r) on the spindle. 
IVom the foregoing it will be seen that the cutter can 
be adjusted in any direction relatively to the axis of 
the mandrel that carries the wheel to be cut; and 
that, by means of one of the handles or levers, the 
cutter-frame can be moved to and fro to cut the cogs 
by sliding the cutter-carriage on the puppet in a hori¬ 
zontal plane parallel with the axis of the mandrel, 
which, by the adjustment of the ways or slide on the 
puppet, may be adjusted to move in a vertical plane 
projected from the axis of the mandrel, or at any 
inclination therewith, to cnt oblique cogs; or by 
means of the other handle, that the entter-tfame may 
be made to move with the upper part of the puppet 
on an inolined plane, to out the cogs of bevel cog¬ 
wheels. It will be obvious, from the plan of the above, 
that the plan of the junction of the two halves of the 
puppet may be made at any inclination desired, to 
suit the bevel of the wheel intended to be out. This 
maohino may be composed either of a single lathe, or 
of a complicated one, of any desired dimensions, and 
nothing need be added to it but a side-oonpling to 
form the division. Its advantages are:—1. Taming 
tlie wheel on its points; it is thus cut on these same 
points with the axis, the length of which may be 
placed on the latbe; likewise by turning the wheel on 
the flat side, the hole in the centre and the circum¬ 
ference are cnt without its being removed. 2. This 
machine can cut a machine on the circumference 
obliquely, to the right or left, with any desired inoU- 
nalion, and also the same with regard to the wheel on 
the side. 3. The wheel can be cut at any angle of <15°. 
This maebine can take the place of, a’nd oven oifers 
advnntages over, tbe “ Great Platform." It can be 
oonstrnoted of any dimensions, always being able to 
out the wbed, which can be turned on the lathe, even 
Bboutd it be fifteen feet in diameter. This machine 
can be adapted to a lathe placed upou a wooden 
bench, with only one hundred and fifty pounds weight 
of additional castings. The division extends to all 
numbers with the greatest precision. 

ENaiNBUKlKO, mi-Jiti-eer-in;} (Pr. inffinimr, an 
engineer). Striotly sneaking, the‘term engineering 
should only be applied to the art of making machines, 
and osiug them for the performance of any work; but 
its signification has been extended to eomprebend the 
art of raising constructive works for civil or military 
purposes. Engineering, in its extended signifloation, 
may be considered as being divided into two distinct 
departments,—civil engineeriog and military engineer¬ 
ing. A notice of the various duties and employments 
of the civil engineer will be found in tbe following 
article. Tbe military engineer is more particularly 
employed in designing, planning, and constructing 
works of defence and fortifications, as well as the 
siege-works, trenches, approach es, and mines of an 
l^todking force invesUng a fortified town. He must 
also undorataud and be praotioally acquainted with 
fbo eonstmetion of tbe varions kinds of bridges in 
use for the transportation of troops across rivers 
(tee Bninci'n, MiiiiTan^, and tbe method of taking 
a 'survey of any tract of country by measurement or 
txianguUlion in an aoenrate manner, or approximately 
by mere inspection, aud judging the heights of bills 
and tbe distances of oonspicuons objects from point to 
point. In the English service these works are exeonted 
By B body of officers and men tispeoiaUy edneated and 
enrolled for the purpose, and called the *' Boyal Engi¬ 
neers" or “Sappers and Miners." In warfare, tbe 
engineers are intrusted with any work of demolition 
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neoenary to cover tbe retreit of an army, (neb agt^ 
blowing up bridges, &c.; and in forcing open tbai^Mm 
of a fortms, the hazardous enterprise of fixinjlrAba' 
powder-bags and attaebiug thesancisson, or layiag tiae 
train required to oause their explosion. 

Bsraiirssariia, Civil (Lat. civilh, of or bslongbig 
to a state).—There are many duties and branches be« 
longing to this important profession, which, in roanr. 
respects, is allied to that of the architect, aithbugb 
this great distinction lies between the constructive.: 
works of each - namely, that the buildings raised by 
the engineer are works of great solidity, and of a nse- 
fnl ni^re, especially designed for the promotiou of 
commerce, while those of the architect are stractorM 
of ornamental character and artistic design, of which 
the former, except in rare instances, are necessarily 
devoid. Among the chief duties of the civil engineer, 
is the construction of roads and great highways, 
aqueducts and canals, with all the necessary accom¬ 
paniments, such as looks, lockgatea, culverts, and 
bridges. All such strnciures as breakwaters and %ht- 
bonses, which are buildings requiring great strength 
and solidity in the ooustructkm of their masonry and 
foundations, and the formation of huge masses of 
earth, thrown up as embankmenta, to protect conn- 
tries that are below tbe level of the sea fyom inunda¬ 
tion, or low meadow lands from Ifoingf flooded by 
rivers that are subject to sadden and rapid increase 
from heavy rains, come within the province of the- 
civil engineer. He also constructs docks for tbe recep¬ 
tion of shipping, quays, reservoirs, aud watercourses 
for supplying towns with water brought from a dis¬ 
tance, and he accomplishes the drainage of marsh laud 
and fenny districts, and irrigates dry soil requiting 
moisture to render it produotive, by various artificial 
means, Bailroads, with their deep cuttings, immense 
embankments, lofty viaducts, dark tunnels, and road¬ 
ways sometimes carried for miles on arehes of brick¬ 
work,—their iron girder aud other bridges,of enormona 
strength, aud bridges of all kinds that soan onr rivers, 
whether of wood, stone, or iron, are all tbe work Of 
the civil engineer. Tbe formation of artificial harboars 
by throwing out piers and jetties; and tbe clearage of 
natural harbours from oil abstrnetions, such as sunken 
rocks and sandbanks ; and the construction of the- 
great sewers and drains that run in every direction un- 
de&our large towns and cities, all come under his care; 
and, in addition to this, he has to superintend the 
eonstmetion of tbe shafts and machinery of mines and 
coal-pits, to inenre safety to the miners in their asoenk 
and descent, and to secure proper and thorough 
ventilation in all parts of the mine. Another great 
branch of civil engineering is the manufacture of 
massive machinery, such as pumps, bydranho and 
lever presses, looms, and steaTi)-«i)g;ineB of all desorip- 
tioDS, whether they be locomotives, or for vessels, or 
for setting mackinerr in motion. In short, the oivfl 
engineer seeks to adapt tbe mecbanical powers and 
their appliances, and bring them into such forms and 
combioations that they may furuish the means of 
saving tbe expenditure and waste of animal strength 
and manual labour, and thereby cause the work to 
be done at a cheaper rate, and in a more efficient 
manner. It is only within the lost three centuries 
that the professions of arebiteot, painter, sonlptor, 
and engineer, whether civil or military, have become 
separate and distinct callings. Those of the civil and 
military engineer have chiefly been elicited and esta- 
blisbed by the invention of gunpowder and oanpon, 
whicb necessitated tbe employment of peculiar shill 
aud close study in planning and constructing the 
works of defence that surround any place of imp^- 
tance; and the requirements of commerce, which has 
long since demanded, and still demands, canals, reads, 
railroads, and motive power beyond the constant con¬ 
trol of the winds nno waves, for the conveyance of 
meichandise by land or sea. Although we may oon- 
sider Arebimedei os the first engineer of whom men¬ 
tion is made in history, in memorable connection wiUi 
appliances of the lever and other mechanical powers, 
yet the early nations of the world, espeoisdly tlte 
Egyptisas, who raised and fixed in their present poSi. 
tion the gigantio blocks that form the pyramids, and 
reared the mighi^ monoliths known as Eompey'a 
Pillar and Oleopatra’s Needles, must have been poa- 
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of ^^DMrt of So ordinaiy ibeatal capocitjr. 
Tfaeblookt tlwt form tbe Cyoli^eni wall* of Tiryso and 
Htmb*, ttkO marble oolomaa ood the temples of the 
Gveeks, the sewerage and s^a^oots of ^me, the 
ondergionnd struotoeee for the drainage of the Assy¬ 
rian oity Ifimrond, the eanat of Xerxes that separated 
Mount AthcM from the mainland^ and the remains of 
thoae found in Tariont parte of Bcrpt, Amyria, and the 
Sast, choked with sand and tubbi^, all tell us of the 
magnifioent schemes that the engineers of antiquity 
designed and carried out, whose names are lost to us, 
smd whose works hare been almost entirely destroyed, 
or at least rendered useless by neglect and the lapse of 
time. Among &e engineers who flourished before the 
Christlau ere, Archimedee, who so skiUhlly conducted 
Che defence of Syraonse, is the earliest on record, 
unless we consider Hiram, the clever Syrian artiilcer, 
siho aided Solomon iu the building of the Temple, as 
an en^eer, as ho doubtless was, and mure than this, 
the best of that period that was to be found through¬ 
out Palesline. The writings of Vitrurius prove him 
to have been employed iu tbe structure of military 
msebines and works of defence, as well as in arohitec- 
ture, and the building of mills and manufacture of 
pumping-engines, and other works of utility for agri¬ 
cultural ana commercial purposes. In the middle 
ages, and even in later periods, we still find the pro- 
fsssionB we have menISoned smove combined in one 
parson : for the eminent architect Braiiellcsehi, and 
Miohael Angelo, the sculptor and artist, ore mentioned 
as constructing fort iiications, and the illustrious painter 
Jjeonardo da Vinci rendering an important aervioe in 
Che capacity of engineer by tbe construction of the 
first canal lock that was ever used to aflbrd means of 
Qommunication between waters on different levels. In 
OUT own country, the ecclesiastics, iu whom the 
greater part of the learning of the times seems to have 
centered, and who were tbe most famous architects of 
thnr times, as exemplified in the cases of Willuim of 
Wykeham and 'Peter of Oolechnroh, were also the best 
practical engineers of the d^, prior to ISOO; and itj 
is towards tbe closa of tbe 17th century that we flndi 
the oelebrated architect Bir 0. Wren alto acting as a 
civil engineer. Among engineers of the Ifith century, j 
Albert Barer, tbe painter and engraver, may fm 
named, who vrrote to some extent on the science of 
fortifioatian; but at this time considerable skill,in 
csvil engineering had been attained, both in nortbern 
Italy and Holland, where every effort was obliged to 
Iw made to secure the inhabitants of these fertile 
lowland ^atriote from tbe encroachments of the sea 
and the rivers, and to render the snrpltu waters of tbe 
country the means of obtaining an easy transit for 
merchandise and the productions of the soil from one 
point to another. At tbe end of the 16th centon, 
the profession of tbe military engineer began to be 
toongbt into greater prominence, and to be considered 
as requiring speoial qualifications in him who might 
undertake the office, and Brrard de Bar le Buc, Be 
Ville, Pagan, Teuban, Oormonteigne, Coehom, and 
Bhlidor, may be considered as the originators of the 
modem system of military engineering. In England, 
eltbongh mviJ engineera had long been attao^d to 
Baglish snrmies at borne and abroad, yet the first 
mintery corps of engineers, now known as the Boy^ 
Bngineers, was sot formed until 1787. Bat prior to this 
4ate, tbe rapid extension of eommeroe, and the de¬ 
mand for improved means of inland communication, 
had called the peculiar talents of Brindley into soUve 
wpentoi m the fonnation of the Bridgewater canri. 
At this period, rivil engineering began to be considered 
• diatinw profession m itself, of oouriderable impor- 
taseoln IdiM oountiy, end the Bddystone lighthouse, 
mad gite nnmerons canals^ docks, and railw^ works in 
evoty part of tiie oonntry, and our magnificent iron 
eteam Oimiite^ and hnproved weapons of all calibres, 
constrooted by Saseaton, the Benmee, Telford, James 
Watt, the StejEmeaeons, Boeke, Sir Isambard Brunei 
Mri lua eonrScott Bnaseil, Armstrong, and Whitworth, 
and many others, show what marked and rapid pro- 
gresa has been made in this branch of scienoe. In 
1793, a society of civil engineers was formed % Bmea- 
ton and others, under ma name of the Smeatonian 
flodety Oiril Bngineers, sind in MIS the Htstitntion 
gf Obru Engineers was astablithed, and inooroorated 
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by royal charter about ten yeare after, A peraon whe 
desires to become a civil rnginear, and possesses 
sufficient attaiumente to master the necessary snbjeote, 
should obtain an intimate knowledge of arithmetic and 
mathematics, trigonometry, statios, dynwnios, hydro¬ 
statics, and hydrodynamics, msq|>]^g, surveying, 
mechanical drawing, in oraer to mahle him to con* 
strnot plans and sections of lines of country for osnals, 
railroads, Ac., and to calculate tbe cost of materials 
and labour. He must also be aeqaainted with the 
sfrength and resistance of different materials in 
different positions and combinations, that he may be 
enabled to determine the prinoiplas of eqniiibrinm in 
wehes mid roofs, the slope and form of uis outtingi 
and embankments for railroads, snd to resist the 
pressure of water; and he must idso have a knowledge 
of the meohontoiu powers and machineiy, and the 
means of applying them. With the theories acquired 
in the attainment of a knowledge of those sumecte* 
practice must afterwards be combined; but in addition 
to practice and theory, good natural capacities and 
inherent talent of no ordinary nature are iMispenaable 
to cause a man to reach any degree of eminence in 
such a profession os civil engineering. 

Bjrsiirsnjia, Boxxn Conrs or, one of the component 
parts of the English ai-nw. It has for its duties the 
making and defending of all military works, and alsd 
tbe attack of similar works held by tbe enemy. The 
engineers form one regiment, and, nnlike other 
branches of the orn^, are in continuous service both 
in peace and war. They are spread oU over the world, 
ana they are intrusted with the construction of all 
land and sea fortifications. In this work they are 
often assisted by civilians; but the engineer deport¬ 
ment of the country is responsible for the efficiency 
of the result. Tbe corps os engineers was first formed 
in 1763, and in 1783 it was mode a royal corps. In 
1812 several corps of artifleem, called sappers and 
miners, were placed under the engineers. Officera 
intends for the engineers enter the Boyal Military 
Academy as cadets, and compete for their cummissiona 
at varions periods. Tbe head quarten of the engi¬ 
neers are at Chatham. 

BvaiKSKBs IK inn Roxai. Navt are those men 
who attend to tbe machinery on board the war steamers. 
When vessels of this kind were first employed, men 
were obtained from ordinary merchant steamers* 
Many changes were idternaroa mode, and there are 
now various grades of engineers in the navy. There 
are inspectors of machinery, chief engineers, and 
assistant migineers, the latter class being subdivided 
into three parte. These are all commissioned officers, 
and are strictly examined before being admitted. At 
the commencement of this year (1862), the number of 
naval engineers was reckoned at 1,089, with eight ia* 
spectors of machinery. 

BsausH Lakouxob, iap'-yfua, is the vehicle of 
s^ken and written commumcation between upwards 
of fifty miUions of people, and is as heterogeneous in ite 
elements as it is widely extended in its sphere, *' Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Celtic, Saxon, Banish,Brench, Spanish, 
Itahsn, German," says M. Muller, in his recent ** Lec¬ 
tures on the Scienoe of Language,"--'* nsy, even Hin¬ 
dustani, Malay, and Chinese mmda, lie mixed toget^r 
in the Bngli& dictionary." It was long a popular, 
and probably somewhat partial, whim in Ihis country, 
that Anglo-Saxon formed at least two-thirds of the 
spoken and written speech of it. But M- Thommerri 
has recently carefully gone over tbe dictionaries of 
Robertson and Webster, and has established tbe fact, 
that Anglo-Saxon stands in no greater a proportion to 
tbe words of merely Latin onein thui the relation 
that 13,330 holds to 28,364. Tei Ute English len- 
gnage u essentially and truly a Teutonic or Sexon 
tongue; for it is not tlie extent of the vocebnlary of 
e lengnage that gives colour to the title of that 
language,—it is to the grammar to which the tongde 
conforms tbet we most trace iri soientifio relationship. 
Hpw, whatever there remains w ^mmar in Engliri^ 
and, indeed, it is very tittle—bbinously beers marks eff 
being forged in a Teutonic workshop; and hence the 
necessity tlist there is for otassifring it m sndh in the 
general pbilolo|y of the world. In treoing tbe growth 
of theE^tish hmguage, it is nsnelto divide its history 
into the tone penoda «iimgUhBamm (449 suRi<—'IfiW 
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(1060 A.3>."-^12riOA.3>.)i new word attached to the ovgiitai ones wht^aO. th^ 

(1386 A.3).— 1B50 A.i>.)( and Jiodem (1300 a.b. old Saxon tongue, like a gennise eleinent Of the Teh* 

to the proHent daf). Theee'in their order *.— tonic, always expressed each ideae hr a ihodidoatioii 

The Anqlo-Saxfm period of the lansuBRe dates from of this word. In the admirable poem of the " Owl 
a time when, in the 6th century, the Teutonic sea- and the Nightingule," written probably towards tte 
rorers first occupied the sonthern nprtioij of the end of the ]3th century, the Trenoh langnaga appeara 
island, and drove bach its original Celtic inhabitants as a decided element in its vocabulary. It has like* 
to the north and west. No sooner had they done this, wise beoome, hy the time we reach Chancer, Cower, 
than they settled in the island, and from that day to and Lydgate, a component part of English speech, 
tliis the prevailing tongue of the country has been And it is obvious that this modifioatiou was efiected 
Anglo-Saxon, or Buglish. This Anglo-Saxon was a much more through the literary regard which was 
Low-German dialect, bearing a close similarity to the engendered in the breasts of those old poets tor the 
old Frisic, which is usually recognized us the parent of French Fabliani, and such-like writings, than from 
the modem Dutch. After long years of social feuds any superior respect which they relaotautly paid to the 
and of national warfare, the absoiption by Wessex, or speech of their Norman masters. Yet oertain poets 
W est Saxons, of the various portions of the Heptarchy, still clung affectionat ely to the old tongue, and in 
in the ilth century, went far to make'the ruling speech “ Piers Plowman," and in a few others, we see eiam- 
of the land the tongne of Berks and of Hunts, the pies of writers who still found the Anglo-Saxoii suffi. 
recognized centre of this clan. This fact not only oient for all Uieir wants. The beautiful old bMlad of 
gave colour to the more refined speech of the Anglo- the "Nut-brown Maid" (about 1800) is so modern in 
tiaxons, but, in addition to this, the'fact of King its style that it is difficult to believe it to be so ancient 
Alfred, a native of Berks, rising up to be himself auch by a century at least. In the sonthern part of ^ot- 
an illustrious ornament to the letters of England, was a land again, and particalarly the Anglian counties lying 
special literary confirmation of what before had been south of the Forth, the language of the people was to 
Biroply asserts by the sword. When we compare all intents and purposes identical with the language 
the writings of Caedmon, a North Anglian, and the ofthe extreme south. And it is to be noted, inillustra- 
writings of Alfred, two dialectical peculiarities at least tiou of this remark, that Barbour, a Scottish eontem- 
seem at that early period to have prevailed in the porary of Chaucer, wrote purer Bngltoh than Chancer 
island. There was the Northern or Anglian, which did; that is to say, his poems were much freer from 
prevailed from the Humber to the Firth of Forth, and the foreign element of Norman-French. The north* 
the Southern or Saxon one, which was spoken from eastern dialects of Bootland have always presented a 
the Humber to the English Channel. Now, which of stumbling-block to the ethnologists; for it is unques- 
those Anglo-Saxon dialects entered specifically into the tionable uiat the inhabitants of those counties spei^ 
formation of the English tongue ? Two answers liave a language which, in its grammar at least, is very 
been given to this question by competent scholars, nearly akin to that of Norfolk and Yorkahire. Yet in 
The one, that the classical Saxon ot'Wessex gradually the vocabulary of tlie people, there are a eoosidcrabla 
gave way to another dialect,—thatof the Midland conn- number of words of Norse or Scandmaviim origin, 
ties; the other, that we must look for the real ground- The existence, during the 11th eentury, for a period 
work of our tongue in the gradual coalescence of all j of thirty years, of a Norwegian kingdom under the 
the leading dialects of England. — (See Sir Francis! sea-rover Thorflnn, in the extreme nor‘h.eaat of the 
Madden's edition of Layamon’s Brut, 18-17.) Tiio I island, might partially account for this Norse element 
latter view, we confess, appears the tnoro likely. The i in the speech of the country. But how are wo to 
main peculiarity of the tongue of the island at this early j account for the existence of an Anglo-Saxon orammar 
periou was, that the infinitives were still inrin; the i north and east of the Forth, or even of theTay? for 
aubstaiitives, adjectives, pronouns, and articles, were it is weU enough known that the Norse languages 
declined like the Latin; and the plural was unlike the are all widely diverse in their grammar from the 
Bingulur; in other respects it differed much less from Eaion, No satisfactory answer has yet been given to 
OUT modern vocabulary than one might at first sight tbi* question ; nothing but vimue theories indeed have 
suppose. been formed regarding it. 1*110 close likeness of the 

Tlie Srmi-Saxon period was a transition era, and, two tongues to the north and sonth of the island did 
like every era of the kind, one of confnsion and one of not last long after the war of independence. So early 
promise.’The monks were, of course, the learned olas.s ns Dunbar, the best Scottish poet before Burns, 
of the time; and what with their ancient formularies ivedantio Latinisms had usurped the place of pure 
and the mediteval Latin in which they performed, Angio-Saxon, and in his best poem, the “ Daunoe," the 
their AvcMurias and their Faferunsters, when they striking personifications abound with what were then 
attempted to write their mothcr-tongne they fell into considered ns barbarisms. 

the grossest mistakes. The “ Saxon Chronicle,” 1173, In the MaUsm Btii/Uih period of the language, it 
and Layamon's “Brut” (about 1206), afford abundant was to a great extent perfected as to its grammar, if 
epeeimens of this sUn-'shod style of Anglo-Saxon, sud still deficient as to its vocabulary. Of course the rules 
it is abundantly evident, from an examination of the and forms of the grammar had still to be rendered 
inflections and genders of the language, that it was workable and delicate by the nse which great practice 
undergoing at this time n thorough breaking up. Mn can alone communicate. It is to be observed, how- 
is constantly substituted for on in the plurals of verbs; ever, that it was much more in the ease and dexterity 
the ffnal e is often discarded; weak preterites ocoa- which the old forms of speech received, that this 
sionally take the form of strong ones, and there is a modern period is distinguished, rather than in any 
zuarkednncertainty in the government of prepositions, new modifications effected upon the grammar itselL 
There is another onrions feature observable in the Of course the additions which have been made to i ho 
Anglo-Saxon of this time,— that although its date English dictiouary since the beginning of the Kith 
makes it reach a century or two beyond the Conqiiest century have been immense,—a process which still 
of lOtIO, it nevertheless exhibits but few traces of Nor- goes oil; but the effects of change on the glossary of a 
man French. In that enrious old poem which has just tongue are merely secondary. The changes, accord- 
been referred to, the “ Brut,” there are not more than ingly, which it has since undergone, are merely changes 
filly French or Latin words in a composition of 32,060 in style, or in the variety of modes in which different 
lines I Norman French might bo the langnage of the individuals express themselves. The English langiiago 
court; it certainly was not the language of the people, is worthy, by its remarkable oombinatiou of foroo> 
The Early EnglUh period, agam, of the language precision, and fulness, of being, as it is already, tlie 
exhibits important features of consolidation and of spoeoh of nearly all the free nations of the woriil. If 
final hardening. The English tongue now asserts itself it cannot boast of native purity, it can at least boi^t 
throughout; yet it is still stmg^ing to become. In of what is better than purity in a language,—the 
the first place, it contrived graddally to gft rid of all strength and copiousness, the delicacy and grace, the 
Anglo-Saxon inflections, particularly in the subatan- refinement and tenderness, in which its glosswy 
tives and adjectives; the voweis a ,»,« in final syllables abounds. If it is Teutonic in its stem, as the single a 
are all represented by e, and t#e final« of the infini- in the third person singular of the present mdieative 
tive has weady begun to disappear. It constantly asstires us, it shon^ bo remembered the extent to 
prefers to express the relations of an idea by some which it draws on the old classjcal languages of 
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Eiirope.--Bj»f. The Oruiw an4 SMory qf the lEnglieh 
Jtanguagtt try Gkorge P/Mursh, 1883; and other very 
BcoeBtuue wock» are thoao of Craik, Spalding, and 
Zratbam. 

Enousb IiXTssAxnnn in xnodi&ed in a highly im¬ 
portant manner by the hiatory of the English people. 
Eras of great literary progress have always been found 
to succeed those {»enods of the nation’s history cha- 
raoteriaed by important social changes, and sonirtimos 
by nationidreyolations. The literary annals of England 
may be conveniently arranged into three perkvds ;—1. 
That antecedent to the Norman Conquest j 2. that 
extending from the Norman Conquest to the English 
Beformation j and S< from the English Baformatioa to 
the present day. These in their order. 

1. The time preceding the Conquest has a literature 


UngUfib Xiterattuie 


and the extension of the monastic system, gave leisure 
for scliolarship and induced thought. The close poli¬ 
tical intercourse that there was then with Erance im¬ 
proved both England and Eranoe in leaBiing and in 
social manners. Buch uames as Lanfrano and Anselm, 
ns Hales and Duns Scotns, as Michael Soot and Eager 
Bacon, show bow entirely men wore devoted, as they 
usually are in the infancy of a literature, where external 
peace and leisure will pennit of it, to philosophy in 
both its Vnranchos of physical and metaphysical. . The 
historical writers of the time, among whom we must 
mention William of Malmcsbary, Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, Qiraldus Cambrensis, and Matthew Paris, 
afford an agreeable offset to those subtle speculators. 
Of course the learned language of the time was alto- 
, gether Latin; and it is worth noting that- the wit and 
composed in three distinct languages, and possessing | fancy of the ecclesiastics could find as hearty expres- 
mmts of a highly important charaeler. Eirst, there i sion in the fine old drinking song of WnUer M atws, 
ia the Celtic, spofeen by the Northern Scots, the Irish, Ifegimiing "Mihi est propositum in taberna mori,” or 
nnd the 'Welsh. The “Annals of the Four Masters,” ! ns Leigh Hunt elegantly renders it—“ I devise to end 
compiled by Tigeriiach, records the anthentio doings j my days in a tavern drinhing”—^in the twelfth century, 
of the Irish people so early as the fifth century. No as they came to do in the sixteenth century, when 
other naUon of modern Europe can make a similar Bishop Still improved tlie immortal bBCohanalian 
boast. Then there are the Scottish Ossianio poems, I song of “ Jolly good ale and old." Personal satire and 
which, if they were genuine, would load back the realtor j invective were'much rifer in Mspes’s day, than they 
to the third century. Among tlic Welsh people, again, became; and the weak king .John and the charter of 
their triads are said to extend as far back as the sixth Ktmnyniodo afforded those disposed to empiov those 
centnry,aithonghuothingveryanthentic can be learned local‘squibs only too good targets to aim at. The 
of the exploits of the famous Welsh prince Arthur of “ Gesta KomanoVum,” a singular medley of tales, ajK)- 
the Bound Tabic, or of the enchantments of the re- loguce, and so forth, told often with much huiumir and 
nowned magician Merlin. The cultivation of Latin pathos, have an iutere-st of their own; and they possess, 
literature in this country succeeded the introduction nkeiriae, a horrow'ed gnvcc. They have been iust.ru- 
of Christianity into it. 8t. Ninian establishing himself mental in suggesting some of the noblest themes in 
at Whithorn, tried to convert Scotland lute in the our recent literature, and thus have doable claims on 
fourth century ; St. Patrick made a similar attempt j our otfection. The “ Merchant of Venice” and “ Mar¬ 
in Ireland in the fifth century; and St. .Augustine laid mion,” to go no farther from home, owe much to t hose 
the foundation of the Anglo-Catholic church late in t old “ Gesto." These compositions resembled closely 
the sixth century. Literary effort soon followed, and ! in their stmeturo the French " Fabliauxand have 
we meet as first in this honourable list the names of | Imd a much greater influence on our literature. The 
Alenin, of Frigena, and of Bede. The “ Gleenian's fine old romances of “ llavelok the Dane," the “ Ge*r 
Song,” the “Battle of Finnesburgh,” and the “Tale{of 'King Horn,” “ Ilevis of Hamptouii," “Guy of 
of Beownlph,” are the only stories of a Homeric cast j VVarwick," and last and best of all, those glorious old 
which the Anglo-Saxon people possess. The latter, in legends written mostly in French, hut composed by 
particnlar, resembles closely, in some of its vividly pic- i Englishmen, to celebrate the greatness and the down- 
turesqoe touches, the old Iliad of Troy. HoubUees ifall of (he mythical king Arthur and bis Knights of 
such remarkable religious poems as Oiose of the monk | the Bound Table, no English student of this literature 
Caedmon deserve to bo mcntionei^in any summary of; wifi pass by. It was only ibn other day that wo hud 


the literary history of England. Tet the Anglo-Saton 
people were comparatively poor in poetry; but they 
were eminenUy simple and direct prose writers. Por¬ 
tions of the sacred Scriptures, Anglo-Saxon chronicles, 
sermons, glossaricB, grammars, geographies, medical 
works, and dialogues, in their tongue, were all com¬ 
posed by their leading writers, Aldhclm, Bede, and 
Alt'red. Itwascbioflythrongh the influence of the latter, 
who discarded Latin in all his commnnicationa with 
bis subjects, that the Saxon tongue made so decided a 
Start as it did during the ninth century. This illostri- 
eus monarch, who both by his enlightenment and his 
many virtues has rendered his time one of tlie most 
brilliant in English history, used all his personal leisure 
and all his personal influence to render into his native 
tongue the works written in tlie language of Homo. 
He was not a dab at Latin, and he knew it, which may 
possibly account for the loose style of some of his 
versions, containing, ns they do, stray stories, fine bits 
of description, and even a devout prayer of an occa¬ 
sion, all commingled, in the most distracting manner 
to a modem classic, with (be text of hi* author. 

2. The Conquest brought with it a change of lan- 

S j and a change of manners in the court; but it 
hardly modify the sjieeeh of the stubliorn Eng¬ 
lishmen of those days. In no long tinio tlie lordly 
Norman nobles found it to be their interest to study 
the Bespised tongue of the people they had conquered; 
and, it is owing much more to the infiuenco of 
Chancer and Gower, and to the literary class gene¬ 
rally, that Frenoh earn® materially to modify the ex¬ 
isting language of England. These men knew French, 
becaiise it was the tongue in which many interesting 
books were written; and they gave it to the people of; 
England in the firm belief that an aeqnaiatance with; 
it would advance their taste and improve their man¬ 
ners. ■ Classical and^theological gaming were now 
, Kinch pvosceuted, 


an ttdmiralAo poem from Alfred Tennyson on the frag¬ 
mentary niatcrials of thi» very period, Meatiwhile, 
the vernacular tonguo of England, driven from the 
monasteries and the universities, was almost, solely de¬ 
pendent for its patronage and snbsislencc on the uom- 
mon people of the land. It hud no lileratnro worth 
mentioning at this period; and it was rapidly merging 
into the ,'iemi-8axoii, as it is callod, of which tbo 
I earliest and best representative is the “ Brut ” of Lav- 
iimou. The fourteenth and fi fteenth centiirie.* brought 
in, in truth, anew era into English hi.story and Eng¬ 
lish iiterature. Cresy and Poietiers were fought, and 
.lolin ■VVyeliffe and Geofl'rey Chaucer were born. The 
former deserves our ceaseless regard for his transla¬ 
tion of the sacred Scriptures, the first ever eflVeted by 
one hand (l.'kSO), and except Sir John MaundeviUc’B 
travels (i:5»6), it is the first specimen of early English 
prose writing in our langoago. The latter deserves 
our undying esteem for his immortal “ Canterbnry 
Tales” (i39<)—I'MtO), which, for their fine sportivencss 
and liealtiiy pathos, their humorous simplicity and 
gentiino tenderness, will be admired while the kingnage 
endures. It is to he remarked that the “Bruce” of 
Barbour, a Scolchman, an epic narrative, written 
about 1376, is in purer Englisn than those poems of 
Chaucer of which we have just spoken. It resembles 
cIo.sely in its diction the English piooro of “Piers .Plow¬ 
man.” We can hardly do more than name a, great 
many authors who crowd the canvas of the fil'teenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Such are John Lydgate, 
wbfise “ London Lackponny*’ (abont 1430) is still read 
with interest; Alexander Barclay, author of tlie “ Ship 
of Fools” (1609); John Skelton, author of the satiro , 
called “CoUn Clout" (died 1629); and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, wlm died in 15tl. The prose writers of this 
period are Sir JohnrFortcscne, chief justieo of the 


- „ „ {King’sHenchiinderileury "VI.; William Ouxtoii, who 

The founding of the universities, 1 holds the honowrable place of being the first who in- 
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troduced printing into BHlsin (1474), bis first book 
composed with types being the “Game of Chess;” 
FabiSn (1512); Hull, an Hiiglish lawyer and cbroni- 
cler (1647); and Tyndalo, was burnt for heresy in 
1536. The Sootoh poetry of the period almost matches 
in interest and importance that of the sonth port of 
the idand, Jtunoa I., king of Scotland, led the way 
with his “ Queen’s Qnhair;" Wyntoun, the chronicler 
(1420); Blind Harry, the anthor of the once highly 
papular performsnoe known as '* Sir Win, Wallace 
Itobert Hcnryson (died 1508), and wrote a heautiful 

E oem called “The Testament of Cresscid;” Gavin 
louglas, whose best work, among a considerable nnm- 
ber, is, without doubt, his translation of Virgil's 
• ‘.^neid ’’ into Scottish verse; and last and greatest of 
tile poets of his country until the time of Burns, 
stands William Dunbar (died about 1520), whose 
“ Daunce of the Seven Deadly Sins ” showed him to 
have possessed imagination and humour, pathos and 
tenderness, boldness and vigour, in a very remarkable 
degree. 

3. The period extending from the English Beforma- 
tion to the present time eclipses in brilliancy and gran- 
dcnr all the other eras of Kuglish literature. As the 
same sequence of events reigns in letters as in social 
life, the character of one era always determines the 
nature and complexion of the succeeding one. This is 
very observable in the Elisabethau age, on which we 
are now entering. The discovery of printing, and the 
discovery that all was not go.spal that came from Itome, 
were two as potent instruments os could possibly be 
put into the hands of literary men. What Skelton and 
Dunbar had begun, Spenser and Shakspere carried to 
11 .splendid consumniuiion. Doubtless an ago so rife in 
new thoughts, and new images, and new forms of ex¬ 
pression, could not have been heralded without its meed 
of bloodshed, The names of Latimer, of Cranmar, of 
ilidley, and of Sir Thomas More, lie like dark shadows 
along the laiidscai>e of the literature of the time, 
men whose blood was shod by the rude laws that tem- 
porarilv assmned the form of justice. The “ Utopia " 
of the latter is a work so proverbially imaginative that 
it has given the language a now word; yet so truly 
philosophical, and so full of elegant writing, as to be 
the wonder of the liiuo at which it was produced, 
iloger Asoham, tlio learned tut or of Lady Jane Grey, 
aud the writer of an excellent work, tho “ School¬ 
master,” is another admirable miscellaneous writer of 
Ihe time. As ^the EiigliEb lirama has already been 
taken up (sec Drama), we need only mention here 
Saokville, who wrote the ‘‘ Wirrour for Magistrates," 
and Brooke, author of the “Tragical Itistoiy of 
Koiueus and .Tulict;” and the Scotsmen, Sir David 
Lyndsay, lloecc, AXajor, Melville, and George Bu- 
cbanain “ Lyudsiiy oi' tho Mount,” as he is sometimes 
called, and George Buchanan, call for sword of special 
mention, even ii> a summary like tho present. The 
former was the companion of King James V. during 
his youth, and his ntihecded comiSellor in old age. He 
wrote a huge kind of drama of the moral-play or iular- 
Indo typo, called the " Satire of the Three Estates " 
(1535), the irony of which is ordinarily aimed at the 
abuses of the church, but of which the humour is fre- 
quontly so gross m to render it unfit, at least, for 
generalise. George Buchanan ia universally admitted 
to have been one of the finest classical scholars who 
has speared eince the age of Augustus. Hu mingled 
much m the politics of his time, yet found leisure to 
nurse bia genius in tho retired ways of academic seclu¬ 
sion. The founding of the Scottish universities, and 
the iostitutiou of grammar and parish schools, which 
owed their origin entirely to the indefatigable labours 
of the reformer Knox, bado fair to give to Scotland 
an important place in the history of Great Britain. 
We now come close to the greatest era in the history 
of English literature. In Si the essentiids of true 
genius this ago can give way neither to the best days of 
ancient Greece or Borne, of modern Italy or Franoe. 
I^iio greatest men the nation has ever produced come 
treoping up at the mention of Queen Elisabeth’s name. 
There ia Shakspere and Sponsor and Sidney; there is 
Kaleigh and Hooker and Jxiremy Taylor; there is 
Milton and Hobbes and Cuttwortn, and many others 
beside, “men, all of them," to adopt the langnace of 
Francis Jeffirey, “ not merely of great talsnta and no- 
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standmg, and of minds truly ^nsative; not men who 
perfected art by the delicacy of their taste, or digooted 
knowledge by the justness of their reasoBinga, Jbat 
men who made vast and substantial additions to the 
materials upon which taste and reason must hereafter 
bo employott, and who enlarged, to an inoredible aad 
unparallmed extent, both the stores and the resonrees 
of the hunian faculties.” Hot only was Shakspere 
taller by a head than any of his eoutemporaries, the 
men who proudly closed around him bulk larger, even 
to the critical eye, thjm any other collection of names 
m the entire roll of our literalare. Even the uunor 
dramatists of the time, such as Marlowe and Chapman, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonsoii and Drummond, are al¬ 
most the equals of any poets who have succeeded them. 
About the close of this period a number of sweet poets 
arose, who mostly wrote in a lyrical measure, though 
some of them were didactic; such as Fletcher and 
Browne, Drayton end Wither, Quarles and “ holy 
George Herbert.” During the period of the Bestora- 
tioii and tho Bevolution, the literature of the stage was 
exceedingly profligate. The court aud the ting had 
imported from France a love of genteel profligacy, 
which found its most fitting expression in the comedy 
of intrigue; and Wycherly and Congreve, Vanbrngn 
and Farquhar, are the dramatic scapegoats of the time. 
Tet tho age was not wholly corrupt,* for it could boast 
of such distinguished theologians as Baxter, Owen, 
Calsiuy, Collier, Leighton, South, TiUotson, and Bar. 
row. This was also the time when Milton, who stands 
in the front rank of poets, lived and Bang of Paradise 
lost and of Paradise regained, writing “ something,” as 
be early hoped himself, “ which posterity would not 
willingly let die.” Marvel ridieuled the High Oburch, 
and Biitler, of “ Hudibraa ” fame, burlesqued Dissent; 
Walton angled, Looko speculated, Newton discov¬ 
ered, and John I'ryden “found the Englishlanguage 
of brick, and left it of marble.” Tho literary history 
of the 18th century, and particulariy of the'reign of 
Queen Anne, has been censured severely by some, and 
praised to excess by others. It was natural that the 
critics of the period should bo inclined to over-estimate 
t he influence of the literature among which they lived; 
but many writers of tho present day have decried it, 
possibly with a considerable touch of truth, for its 
polite scepticism and for its hollow insincerity. It has 
been glorified by its advocates as the Augustan age of 
Engli.sh literature, and decried by its enemies as au age 
of utilitarianism and satire. The troth is, that both in 
poeti-y and in pros© the form had come to be observed 
much more than the matter. Pope, of course, is the 
poetical chief of this age; and while be, no doubt, in¬ 
dulged much more than was meet in the most polished 
and most personal satire, he nevertheless, as in hia 
“ Essay on Man,” displays a flue power of loi'fy ooa- 
tcmplntion, and a faculty of expression so brilliant, so 
happy, and so copious, that We look in vain for the 
match of it in the entire range of English poetry. 
Addison is unmatched for grace and ease; Swift has 
no equal in rude, pointed vigour; and the sens© of 
Johnson’s (loiiderous seutences is frequently obscured 
by their size. If Toung, Akenside, Thomson, Gray, 
Collins, Beattie, and Cowper were animated by a truer 
sense of their duty in writing poetry than Pope was, 
tho result shows that they accomplished much leas 
than he did. The greatest poet of the century was 
Bobert Burns. Its novelists were Bichardson, Field¬ 
ing, Smollett, Sterne, and Goldsmith; its Iiistorisn-s 
were Hume, Bobertson, and Gibbon ; and its philo¬ 
sophers were Butler, Berkeley, Clarke, Shaftesbury, 
Hume, Paley, and Adam Smith. The first half of the 
19tb oeatury opens with a galaxy of poets more bril¬ 
liant, probably, than any that hare appeared during an 
equal number of years in the whole history of Engush 
literature, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Campbell, ond Southey, are tho poets 
of this lime. There might be periods of greater on- 
ginality, but tliere has been potio so various, so diverto, 
and so' fresh of its kind, as the period wo are desenb- 
ing. Books have been multiplied to an unprecedented 
degree, and readers have increased almost as abuxt- 
■ ■ - - ■ • This is the age of renews 

' of novels and romanoea. 
time are JeSkeyt Spdhsgr 
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Smith, John F«^, De Qtdoae^, Md C»rMe; 

th» prewshen i»r« Smll, Ohdmers, mid Irving; 
the philosophers are Steirarl, hlsekintosh, Bentham, 
Brown, Hamilton, and Stuart Hill; the men ofeoienoe 
are Owen, 'Whewell, Farad;^, 8e(%wiok, and HoTley; 
the novelista are Hicdiena, Qmaokeray, Bhlwer Itltton, 
Charlotte Brontd, and *'<3leorge Eliot;" the histo¬ 
rians are Hallam; MsoaidaT, fturlwall, Orote, Mil man, 
and Carlyle. Buslda stands Hone as a writer on art. 
In poetry we have llennyton, the Brownings, Matthew 
Arnold, Smith, and Mass^, besides a host of olheri. 
America has been aotive in sustaining her credit as a 
scion of Saxon stock, and can number among her 
writers W.lrring, Po^liongfellow, Ctioper, Prescott, 
Smerson, Bancrofl, Hawthorne, and Itowell, who 
hare given us excellent prose and very good verse. 

£iroBAU<Xj>, tn-ffraild' (Pr, engriSer, to indent in 
curved lines, to variegate), the name |pven to a parti¬ 
cular form of partition line used in Her. It consists of 
a series of semicircular or scalloped indentations, the 
points of the indentations being tamed outwards, or 
projecting into the held when the line is used, as it is 
principals, for defining the outline of any simple 
ordinary or sub-ordinary, 

EKGBAViiro, en-gmi'-ving (from Pr. grmet, to en- 
grave), the name iiven to the art by which plates of 
metal or blocks of wood are prepared by incision or 
excision in order to imprint designs of any kind on 
paper, calico, or similar materials. The term engra- 
viiig is more strictly oonflned to work of this nature 
executed on wood or metal; bat there aro also many 
dilFerent branches of the ati, to which specific name's 
ore applied; thus, the process of engraving dies in 
steel (or coins nud medals is called “ die-sinking" (see 
Bir-sIMKiNO), while engraving on precious stones and 
shells, which consist of layers of different colours, so 
that, by entting away a portion of the upper coat, a 
dark figure may be prodnoed on a light ground, or 
vine vend, is termed “oameo-ontting.” (See Ctwxo.) 
This branch of the art is somewhat similar to chasing, 
by which figures and patterns are produced in bas-j 
relief on vessels of gold or silver. There is a great' 
difference in the method used in preparing blocks of 
wood and plates of metal to eflect impressions on | 
paper. In the former, all the parts that are to appear j 
white in the impression are cut away, and the lines! 
which produce the imprint are left on the face of 
the block (see Woon-EKeRAVino); but, on the edt- 
tri^, in engraving on steel, copper, or zinc, the lines 
which are intended to produce the impression are 
hollowed ont with a graving-tool. The Egyptians 
practised the art of engraving in bas-relief and inta- 
lio on stone and metal at a very early age, and the 
ews and Greeks probably derived their knowledge of 
the art from them. Indeed all the nations of the Bast 
have {ffactiaed engraving of various kinds from a very 
early period of their history, although none of them , 
ever discovered the prac^cability of taking impressions | 
from incised plates, or wooden figures in relief. It 
was about 500 is.c. that a Greek named Aristagoras 
is said to have produced a map of all the portions of 
the world that were known to the ancients at that 
period, graven on a plate of brass. The incised lines 
were probably filled in with a coloured composition, so 
that the whole presented an appearance somewhat 
OimilBr to the «iei/o-work of the middle ages, or the 
second kind of the early encaustie paintings. (See 
E:wci.irsTic Paiutiko.; Ifisuno.) The method of pro¬ 
ducing incised engravings on plates of metal for the 
pnimoso of oroamentatidn, was followed without the 
elightest variation in the manner of execution from 
the eorUost times until the discovery of the art of 
printing, and the mode of taking impressions from 
engravM plates. The art of obtaining an imprint from 
w<^mi:hmkB Mid types is ascribed to Laurence Hester, 
of Hokrlem, who printed » book of nide wood engra- 
tings On Scripture eulq^ts, with texts of SciMture at 
the foot of each Print, entitled Speetdum Snimtnee 
iSa/rafiO«is, about tad ywy ldWj fcttt tlie merit of the 
earliest discovery Of printing: plates is 

aasigned to Mosso J^nnegas>«h> of Flnrenoe. who took 
no impression on impdr fimm a large silver plate 
known ae the “ Pax* which he wee engiuvihg in metto, 
•kout twelve years after lhediaoo«ery«uKoater, who was 
ibea printing from movable type* ottt in metal. After 
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this, the progress made by the Germans and Itoliana 
in engramne on wood and metal was rapid, and before 
the close of the 16 tb century, books w|^ produced 
oopioualy illnatrated with maps and engravings im- 

S -in ted from motsl plates. Prior to the time of Albert 
urer, engraving hod been effected by means of the 
graving-tool alone; hut this great artist introduced the 
method of engraving known oe etching, by which the 
design is bitten in, os it is technically culed, by the 
corrosive notion of a strong amd on the surface of the 
plate, after the design has been traced with a needle 
on the etching-ground, with which the plate has been 
previously covered. It should, however, be stated 
that the ‘discovery of the art or etching by meana of 
acid is ascribed by some to Pormegianb, who lived at 
the some time as Albert Barer. The style of engra¬ 
ving called "mezzotinto'’ was introduced by Do 
jSiegen about 1640 1 oonsiderable improvements were 
subsequently effected in this branch of the art by 
Prince Rupert. Copper was the material used for oU 
engravings, Whether of maps or landscapes, in line, 
aquatints, stipple, or on soft ground, until about the 
year 181S, when soft steel plates were first; used by 
Messrs. Perkins and Heath, of Philadelphia, instead of 
copper, which were afterwards hardened when the 
process of engraving had been effected. The tixils 
used in engraving are gravers or burins of all kinds 
and forms, made of case-hardened steel, etching- 
needles, scrapers for removing the burr thrown up by 
the graver or dry point, and burnishers to remove 
soratefaes from the plate, and to give a tone and finish 
to the engraving. The plate is pr^sred for the recep¬ 
tion of the design by covering it with n coating of 
etching-ground, composed of n mixture of wax, resin, 
and gura-mastic.t This is smeared over the plate after 
it has been heated, core being taken to render the 
surface'of the ground uniform. It is then blackened 
by holding it over the smoko of a candle; and ns soon 
as this is done the plate is allowed to cool. The out¬ 
line of the drawing or map to be engraved, which has 
been carefully traced in pencil on paper, is next trans¬ 
ferred to the ground by pressure, or by rubbing it with 
a burnisher, and the design tlius obtained is traced 
through the ground with a needle. A rim is then 
raised round the edge of the plate with what is^ called 
•‘banking wax," and a solution of nitric acid and 
water is poured into the hollow thus formed. When 
this has remained on the plate a suflioient time to bito 
in the ontliiic, or the lighter parts of the engraving if 
it bo a landscape or figures, the acid is poured off, and 
the parts which nrO dark enough ore covered with » 
kind of vareish called “ stopping-ground," which 
resists the corrosion of the acid, and prevents it from 
acting on toe plate in the parts thus covered. Tho 
plate is then again subjected to the action of the acid, 
and the process of cpplying the stopping-ground to 
those parts which are sufBciently dark and the atitl to 
those which are not dark enough, is continued until all 
the requisite gradations of light and shadow have been 
obtained. The plate is afterwards finished with the 
graver. In lino engravings, the greater part of the 
work is done by the bnrm, a skilfhl engraver being 
able to pn.)d«oe a vivid representation of the surface 
of any object or material by a judicious combination 
of lines and dots. Among the best enpyavi^s of 
recent date may be mentioned that of Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s beautiful picture of Titania, liy Samuel 
Cousins. 

Ejreaossnvu, en-groee'-ing (Ang.-Hor.), among 
lawyers, means the making of a fair copy of a deed 
upon stamped paper or parchment, in clear legible 
obaracters. 

Biranosaiita, in Law, (See ForxbtaxiIvwg.) 
Bmkakwobic, m-kar-mon''i!e, a term emnloyed by 
the ancient Greeks to designate that of tneir three 
genera or scales which eonswted of quarter-tones and 
major thirds.. Besides this they bad origmally another 
kind of enharmonic much simpler and easier in execu¬ 
tion, and upon which the theorists of the old school 
o(insider<!d the quarter-tones or dUiii M innoyations 
too refined’and artificial. There is also a species of 
enharmonio called eqai^rocal or enharmonic change, 
in which the notation is altered, but the same keys of 
the instrument are used. 

llirtoMA, e-niy'-md (Or. ainigma), a description or 
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definition of a tfiing gi^en in' .obteuce or ntnbignone 
termi, wiA ithe obieet either of hiding whnt the thing 
is, or of qcohsioning it* dieaOTery to come »e » 
aurpriae. In annient timba anigmaa were conaidered 
of each worth that envo^ra were aeht between the 
£Mtem nonaroha aifiely tor the pnrhoae of adlnng 
them. They were often need na the vehioleB for 
conveying tmtha of the grenteat importanoe. Aa fa* 
milinr inataneee of the enima among the Mcienta, 
may be mentioned that which Bamaon propounded to 
the Philiatinea, and aiao that of the Sphinx, which wae 
solved 'by ffldipua. Aa a matter of lUeraty diaplay, the i 
enigma haa been a favourite at many times and among 
many natione. Xn Franoe, during the 17tb century, n 
was much invogne; infact, several ponderous treatiaea 
were written oouceming ita nature and history. Some 
of the greateat poeta in Germany did not disdain to 
write enigmas, and several of BuhiUer’s are incorpo¬ 
rated in his published works. One of the moat beautiful 
compositions of this kind it the enigma, generally at¬ 
tributed to laird Byron, on Hbe letter H, beginning, 
“'Twaa whispered in heaven, and muttered in hell." 
In the present day the enigma is looked upon only aa 
aapeoies of pleasant amusement by wbien the time 
may be begniled. 

FKiisTMBinr, tn-Utfi-nmi (Ang.-Uor.), in Mil., the 
name given to the act by which any one agrees to per¬ 
form certain duties that are required of him aa aacd- 
dier, during a certain period of time, for a fixed amount 
of remuneration in the form of daily pay and bounty 
money, which he receives when ho joins the service. 
Bnlistmont ia a voluntary act, and difi’ers entirely 
from the compulsory system of drafting men for 
military service adopted generally in Franae and 
tbrougnont Europe, and termed conscription. The 
only cuae in which military service is made compulsory 
in this country is that of balloting for the militia when 
any regiment is deficient in numbers; but this is never 
resorted to except in times of extreme urgency, and 
even then exemption can always bo purchased by pro¬ 
viding a Buhstitate. The period of enlistment in the 
British and Indian army is now fixed at ten years for 
the infantry nnd twelve for the cavalry, engineers, ar- 
tilleiT, nnd marines, to commence from the day on 
which the reernit takes the oath of allegiance, if he 
have already attained the age of eighteen, or from his 
eighteenth birthday, if this happen after the time 
when he was sworn in. In the navy a roan may enter 
for continuous servioo for five or ten years; but be is 
liable to be detained in her Majesty’s servioo for six 
months more if it be found necessary to do so, or even 
for an additional period of Uvo years by royal procla- 
matiuu, in event of his services being required through 
any serious emergency. When the recruit has en¬ 
listed and received the customary shilling, be haa 
twenty-four hours given him to consider the step he 
has taken, Sundays, Chriatmaa-day, and Good Fnday, 
being dies non in ^1 coaes. After this time has ex¬ 
pired, the sergeant is bound to servo him with a notice 
of bis enlistment, and after the lapse of another entire 
day ho must appear before a magistrate, who reads and 
explains to him the parts of the Artioles of War that 
relate to mutiny and desertion, and administers the 
oath of allegiance. If, however, he does not still de- 
aire to become a soldier when he appears before the 
magistrate, he ia at Bberty to draw back ou rotuming 
nnr money he has received from the sergeant as 
enlistment money or pay, with twenty shillings in ad¬ 
dition as a fine for hia withdrawal from bis engage¬ 
ment, which is termed “ smart money." Apprentices 
may not enlist without the consent of their masters, 
who may claim them from the militai^ aathoiities 
within a month from the period of enlietment. Ap> 
prentioea enlisting and oonoealing the claim that their 
mastora have on their services, are considered ns 
having obtained money under false preteneea, and 
may bo proseontod and punished accordingly. They 
are also liable to serve aa soon aa they are out of their 
apprenticeship, end may be apprehended aa deserters 
If they do not aurrender themselyes to a reentiting 
officer- ’*■ 

Birocs, Book OF, y-nek, J# one of the npooryphal 
books of the Old Teatamaffli? and believed by some to 
bo cited by St. Jfude vrhen be says, “Enoch, ti»e 
seventh from Adam, prophesied, Baying,” &o. It ia 


llntetitotiare 

generally enppoaed, howeyet^ohave beenj^itten niter 
the eatablishment of Chrtotianity, from fhe frgqttent 
ulaaions that are made in it to paaaagea of the Itow 
Testement; and it is probable that the author took 
oeoaeion, from the worda of St. Inde, to perpetrate the 
forgery. As for St. Jude himi^f, it ia pttmable toat 
be oltea, not from any book of Xhiooh then aubaiatiag, 
but from general traaition. The book waa common m 
the early ohnreb, but was not generally received as 
canonical, and appears to have been lost about the Sth 
century. Bruce, however, when in Ahyaiinia, was fortu^ 
note enough toobtain three complste.MSS,eopiea of tide 
work. An English translation was jpobUsbed in 1820, 
by Archbishop Eawrence, and the Ethiopio version in 
1838. Several German editions have ajPPeared. The 
book ia chiefly taken up with a relation oftheprophetio 
visions of Enoch regarding the fall, heaven, helh na¬ 
ture, astronomy, the future of the Jewish people, &o.; 
the whole being characteriaed by nioh hhaurditiea as 
to render it unworthy of any credit. 

Ekbioiv, 0 h'-H>u (Fr. easeiynsi lAt. af^um, n stan¬ 
dard), in Mil., the name given to commissioned officers 
of the lowest rank in the une. Xbe enaign ranks imme¬ 
diately after the lieutenant. It is tbednty of the senior 
and junior ensign in every regiment of infantry to 
carry the colours,—the former carrying the' gueen’a 
colour, or imion-jack, and the latter the regimental 
colour, which is generally of the same tint as the 
facings of the regiment, and has a amafimnion-jack m 
the corner and the number of the r^pment in the 
centre, with the names of the battles in which it has 
been engaged emblazoned ronnd it on embroidered 
scrolls. In the foot-guards ensigns rank as lieute¬ 
nants, and in the engineers, artillery, and marines, the 
duties are performed by a lieutenant, who receives leas 
pay than the senior lientenant of the company, and 
was formerly styled second lientenant. The ensign 
originally derive!) his title from tiie dniy that devolved 
on him of eariyiag the standard, which was formerly a 
mark or raUying-point fpr the soldiery in battle. In 
the present day it is a point of honour for a regiment 
to preserve its colours, and the ensigns who carry them 
are closely attended by a guard of sergeants, who wear 
a flag embroidered ontbe arm above their stripes, and 
are called colour-sergeants. 

EMTanPATnBE, eji-iSb'-U-Uire (Pt. tntabhment, 8p. 
entallimento), in Arch., the Whole of the superstruo- 
tare that is supported by two or more columns which 
sustain the roofing of a portico or entrance to any 
building of importance built in the classio style of 
architecture. The entablature sometimes supports a 
pediment with sides sloping downwards from the centre 
to either end. It is divided into tiiroe parts,—the 
architrave, the frieze, and the oornice. (Set Aiicnz- 
iKAVE, FntszB, CoBRicR.) The depth of the entabla¬ 
ture and its component parts is determined by the 
diameter of the lower end of the shatt of the column. 
(See Archukctubk.) The entablatuire in each of the 
five orders of architecture is distinguished by certain 
methods of treatment and decoratiou. The Tuscan 
entablature consists of a plain architrave and frieze 
separated by a narrow prinCeting fillet, and sur¬ 
mounted by a cornice formed of simple mouldings,« 
fillet, and cymatium. In the Boric entablature, yutiw, 
or rain-drops, are attached to the under-side of the 
fillet or tmnid that separates the architrave from the 
frieze, immediately under the triglyphs that ornament 
the latter; motules are also placed on the cornice 
above the triglyphs. In the remaining orders the 
architrave is broken; into two or more fillets, or facias, 
projecting one above anoUier, with an ornamental 
moulding running along the upper pert of each, and 
immediately under the fillet above it. The frieze is 
generally plain in the lOnie order, as in the Boric, 
although it is soroetimes enriched, aa were also the 
I or rectangular spaces between the tngiyphs 

Ion the frieze of the last-named, order; bnt in the 

Corinthian nnd Composite orders it was richly adOTued 
with sculpture ia bas-relief. I'ba eorwoe in the iimio, 
Corinthian, and Composite orders is wpported on « 
mottlding enriched with dentils, wnd finis^ abOTo 
with an ogee moulding ; but in the Cwnthiaa order 
the corona of the cornice » supno^d on modiUiona 

' nroiecting from a tood immediately below it, nnd ahr- 
l^onting^ the ofee moulding that has jiist been men* 
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tinned : iri^ in the Gpmposit^i Md eteiyin»wi«g 0 , is, ^a racce««T» order, capable of 

lubstitatecTior the camd naoddiidnB.: in tlw eoooia> feheriting the estate tail 5 in the letter, jiojeenocau 
penying enetawng of m eiriiitbtetowi i^thie order, the inhwit hat that of the two dieeigBed.^ Seen ai tm^ 
three princtpel ecrtBponsht’jiierte^tto^ me^ he hgain eithar intafflinaUj^Wijewe. 
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tinotly seperated hjr ettnrehiet lines, exti^ine to the eioned infinite djlHouHieenna ajepotea. OouoMngrew 
right end leli^ vMehindinidwj^:«»Mpdt'i^iiee oeoopi«d disohedknt when they toow tto.wld net be set 
hyesoh, The cornice of* of sab. nstdoj farniew were onaW of iheir Jeseee w>nae by 

diiisions. .dt ttbtieTytop ie the' ey^ tensntaintaflj for if such lewes had been ww, wen. 

by the tnoniding known «s the; eynia recta, and resting under colour of long leasee, the tssae might i»are neen 
on an enriched ogee of bed-monid (8). Below this is vCriunily disinherited j crewtom W^ detraaoeti os 

their debts; for M tenant in lad eordddsatoehari,^^^^ 

his estate with their payment, he might htep hay® de¬ 
feated his issue by mortgagingit for as much M It w« 
worth, Innmnerable latent efttaiW w«» l^uoed to 
dcprW<» purcli&sers of the Iwids th^ h^ fwtljrhottght, 
—‘of ftuitR in ooiisCfCiiieiMjeofwhichout Rs»«?i 0 h^h<>ok« are 
full : and treasons were enoemTagadj jm tau 

were not liable to forfeitaro longer than forjwo tenant e 
life.'* But tUo nobility were alwayi fond of thit onapt* 
rnent, because it presetted their family oststes fcom 
fori'eifcufe. At length, lioweverp in the iwelith year ot 
the reign of Edward IV,. it was decided, in the cele- 
I bratedTaltarnm’s case, that by means of certain Bo- 
titlous proceedings, known by the name oi a commou 
C l recovery, suffered by the tenant in tail, he should cou- 
I ten his estate intd' a fee simple absolute, and bar all 
I persons whatever claiming ibh estate tail, or any estate 
' ulterior thereto; and by long use and acqmeseeuce 
these recoTcricB bec4iTne the legal mode of oonvcywice 
by wluch a tenant in. tail might dispose of hie 
tenements. Afterwards, in the reign of Henry vIIX., 
estates tail were declared to be forfeited on any con* 
viction for high treason; aud soon liffeec, in the s^ie 
reign, (jertain leases raade by tenants in tail, which tk> 
not tend to the prejudice of the j»sue, were ullowed to 
be pood in law, and to hind the Msue in ^1, The 
peculiar privilegea of tail estatee were Btili furtiier 
curtailed by suosequetit statutes, bwt most of aU by 
3 A 4 Will. IV, c, 74. enabling a tenant m tail, by an 
ordinary deed of conveyance, duly aurolled, withwt 
any indirect or hftittous proeeedingj to aliene in lee 
simple absolute, or for any leas estate, the lands en- 



erceediug twe«ty-ono yofli*® Estates tail thus 

is frequently termed, is an echinus mouldine (6), and bneo gradually con^ 

Mow the dentUAand another narrow motiiding («), even less rtf rwnt f ^ 

which ewves as a bed-mould for the entire cornice, at common law, 

The middle portion oftbe entaMatore.-thefriese, 00^ the birth of »sue. 

Bistsof a broad fillet only, enriched with a scroll-work eutavl svstem 

of leases aud flowers. The architrave is divided into it w as there buu! and Etrengthened bj the ingenuity of 
three parts,^snechinns Lulding. distinguished as the the lowyprs, who, as fast as .ftif „^w 

arohitrave mouldfnp f91, and two fillets separated by a covereu in the form of the deed, fortified it with new 
narrow head-moulfing and termed the facia :(l(l) and eiauEes. Thus, what are known 

lower faeia nit resniwtivnlT “irritant, ’ “rcBolutivc clanscs, were mwottuceci j aua 

Xbw* u a tern eommonly appUed tw a statute of the Scottish parliament m 1685 , ^taila in 
to tM of an* M technically in EniauTand tflat pantry were 

Ireland Called a fee tail, and in Scotland a tailzie. It «*?«*» CrtTthrhal/ of the 

is said to be derived from the Ereneh teiZier, • to out.’ Sootland dundg «ie .^8* ‘“‘f L n^J-ttee ?L«w 

Cither because the heiTB general are by this means <nit l»th Miitunes j but it of foo 

off. or because this estate is a part cut out of the whole, to insist upon the 

An estate in feetail is a limited fee, as opposed to a fee deedi and any errw m the fow, ^ 

aimpte s itisthet which a man hath to hold tohbn aud error, es 

theBeirs of hisbody, or to him and particular heirs of futsil. At loneth 

his body, according to the wiU of the donor. Previous lord advoc^e, introduce “ 

to the passing ofXfie statute * i)c«M, 1285, lands, if to lessen the means of 

given to aman and the heirs of his body, were regarded ww embodied in 11 & fo X tot. ^ fi • "J Auenat 
as conditional estates in fee simple; but the nobility, this act, wlucb come 
bstng•axjouato perpetuate their possessions in their 1818, persons then in 
ow^SiHeTpro^ed the passing of that statute. It entails of pnor 
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eift and^ftfcl^ t«oew©»t# flo « tomi aod •oitsiott has been 

Se heirs df bi« toSy- t^r tbe Mjalo of hi* body, or eatail** mud© after 
theflke}eWad,AolwitotanaingaBy aljenaStm Mthe session may. by mesM 

^Bee, |b to Ii& iatue, if there sr% any.i or if^ne “s estate frMU^e^restnc^rftM^ 
failed Aonld mvertto the dOaoror hjs beire. Estatee Ewtebitis, iw-teww-hs <«*.**»****» tneiatcsMuesj, 
ma are^iifcher^emwei « BpeoUl,‘i--thh tb^i^her* in Med. is W term 


Ewtebitis, the iatcstmes). 
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In Ike outset mia be high lutd the |p«U» vtP0%.. an4 
'hard, it 'aoM'.beeoji^ in»«SL't>bd i!!nah.er!')Hli 7 «;'^$be 
aauaea eadTondilM |ira,«tteti jooatdJatretrfteHf, ^ of 
retdnjur oflea coat&ukig aMer the atonach haa bean 
dapri^of itsoiMdeatb. Jdbadaeaaa.aatha diaaaia. 
prooaedfc the abdoeieta begbu to ewaU and baoomat 
teaaaaBd idtenp aomataaaa aomaaoc:,; the 

pnlia intersotaj, or beata Ineewaiidy,' the exttenutiea 
fitow eold: ^ featom are aharpened eed ghattly; 


Buto^oiogy 


affaet«i^ and the;ntteQaet;ratDiu»8 clear; but Boine* 
timet delidma oeourt late in (be dieeaeo. Bntaritie 
mirtr waao fhro Wafena eauaee, farticularh cold 
and wet, mare etmaaially applied to the or lags, 
or e^d driakw ieben ' tno body has been pretiously 
overheatad. ’ ^ matters, arising from 

indigestibla aubstanoas taken into the stomach, may 
ataopTodiiaaiit!^ disease. Strangulated hernia, or tha 
maOndion of dsa fold of tha intestiue within another, 
may ied.Bce tiiie dise^, by oatising » complete obstruo- 
tiafitothapassageofthaeontentsofthe bowels. Tatious 
dieeasas b^a conaiderable resemblance to enteritis; | 
bed &at Mhieb most closely resembles it is colic, which, 
indeed, often passes into anteritia. Colic, however, is 
di«Ciiii«iiSbed f fom enteritis by the absence of fever, 
the dm^cmoe in the state of the pulse, the paiu oe^ j 
onrtine mote hi paroxysms, and by being usually mi-1 
tigated by pressure; whereas, in enteritis, it is in- 
oreaMd, f'he ordinary remedies ewnloycd in inilam- 
ma^n must be resorted to in this disease. Blood is 
to be free^ tidten from tho arm, leeches are to be ap¬ 
plied tO the abdomen, and afterwards fomentation-i 
clothe. Crreat care is necessary in the adminisfration 
of pargatiye medicines, as they frequently tend to ag¬ 
gravate the symptoms, and ought hot to be resorted 
to till after the bloeding. Ibe disease is to be cured 
by Temoving the inflammation, not by opening the 
bowels. The jodicions administration of opium and 
calomel is pnen of tlie greatest beoelit in this disease; 
and the beat laxative to give, in order toelear out the 
bowels, is esetor oil. Though there may not be much 
danger in mistaking colic for eulerilis, the greatest 
danger may arise from mistaking enteritis i'or colic, 
gtimniauta, omdialS, or carminatives, which are often 
of the greyest service in coUo, would greatly aggra¬ 
vate the syroptotns in enteritis. ’ 

XlttgBOSiiSH, en^thu'-ge-Siim ((Jr. enthoti»iaemot, in- 
spfrationy, is an exalted condition of mind, in which 
the imagination tf inflanted and exalted, thereby con- 
ceitiog and expres^g extraordinary and sarprising 
thhin. The excesses of the imsgination are of two 
kin£; via, 1, When; within its proper Sphere, it gains 
so great a power that alt the other alfections and mo¬ 
tives of brnnoB natnre are overborne and excloded; 
and fl. when tim^itaagipalion trespasses upon ground 
where it should have little or no influence, and where 
it can only prevent or disturb the operation of reason 
and jdght feeling. In the latter case the sobrieties of 
good sense and' experience, the motives of interest, 
and even the'dictates of rectitude, may be set at naught, j 
and tho comiuoncsl olgocts may bo invested either ! 
wi& preposterous charms or witu unreal deformities. 
Thcco arc, hottever, perhaps few minds that are not 
to some degree spobjeot to constitutional flotions, wbiob- 
to a greattm or less mitent intercept the view of things 
as really are. Vaturalty the pleasnrable emotions 
which aceempany &e exercise of any of the active 
potrearib aiiid vwen eetve to sthnnlate to exertion, are 
alwaysshbo^inate and subserrient, never predominant 
or bapoi^nate. Inminds of an tmboalthy temperanieuf 
the emotion of pieaWirC, and the conseqnent exoite- 
ment, may be dnptOpornonate;.to the strength of the 
faculties; there gnay he more of commotson than of 
aotiotb more of wwement than of progress, more oi': 
enterprise than of aohievemeat; the efficient power of 
the im)^ratahdi(% is thus overborne and le» is the 
rear. ** Where there fr no error of imagination, no mis¬ 
judging of realities, no ealoalaiions vuich reason con- 
demm, there is no enibasiasm. evmi thongh the soul 
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impoctant object, is not meifly to misuswa word, bnt 
. to mteodupe eoamtiim among otix notions, , and to put 
wtsBWt nprtn what M deserving of respect,”—3*ef* 
lfatm>ia Sitterjf of Igr leSaU Taylor, 

XIlKtanaiM?, <?i'-lks.»Mteia (Or'. •onUktmtma, from an, 
aadtkwaior, the rnindhieateim enmloyed in Rhet., 
taUrodnead by Aristotle, and vrhich &oe bis thno till 
recently has bym almost nidwsnlfr misimdm’stood. 

It has geaeraUy been deflned to bs an imperfect 
syilogism, having one or other of ifs premises not 
axpreated, but nnderstood. Thougb several writers 
bidure bis time had pointed out the error of this de¬ 
finition, Sr W. Hanuiton wss the fltst to call general 
attentibn to it, in an arhkfle in ibeiSdIidiiafpk &t* 
viete for 4b«<J, ThiSbrror, be. wys, “has been 
believed; bei^ved Withoat any oogent; emdeaoe; be¬ 
lieved from the most aheieUt timssf and' even when 
the opinionymsailast co]^tent}yrimited,.tbe re^nta- 
tion Was itatdf to oemp])Staq' £or|;o|iien, that we do not 
believe there is at present a logibid an^r, not to say 
in England, but'ha Roro]^, who ia egen aware ofttm 
existence ofthe ooatroversyiv Iie'Qiuneey states, in his 
essay on Bhetoric, that insayjr^tn ago, when stodyin g 
the Axistotelian rhetoric at Ohfbrd, ne was convinced 
that, by whatever name Aristotle might describe the 
maio purpose ofchetotic,practicaBysU least; he threw 
the whole stress upon finding suChi arguments for any 
given thesis ax, without p^itive!^ pWlitig^ or disap¬ 
proving it, gave it a etdoUrable euppcfHt;. not bow to 
reconcile this with Ariatotle^B fdrnmi aecenut of the 
office of rhetoric, that it; ooiudsted ini finding anthy- 
memes, he conld not perceive, tm hjS friend £&: W, 
Hamilton communicated to him an essay of Eaocio- 
lati's (1724), entitled “ He EntoynM^ta,” An en- 
tfaymeme, then, differs from a syllogism, not in. the 
accident of suppressing one of its propositions,—eithw 
may do this, or neither; tfae difliireace is essential,, and 
in the nature of the matter; tiiSt of the fOtUoxism'be¬ 
ing certain and apodeictio, that of 'the entbymeiUe 
probable, and drawn from tbe ptovinee of 
EHTOMOtoUT, ea-fo-wol'-o^ (©r. mtesuM, on .in¬ 
sect ; logot, a discoorae), thsit branch of science which 
treats of the habits, properties, and organisation 
of im^ecta. The name maect implies an animai in- 
sected or divided into segments. Tld* teSth is apph- 
cahle to the principal part df the artictdate sUb- 
kUmdoin, and was formerly applied to ft; at prestoit, - 
tlil^ word insect'is only need id r^erimito to thoto 
articulated animals whi^ are diStii^frhed by SUteil- 
use and breathing organs emmtoed Of rShiifledt^^ 
with or without air-sacs. The scienee of estoiD cdog^v 
prcwsnta. to the atndent of natare tbe most niimerona 
and diversified objects Worthy of attenMon. 'Theobserr 
vationof Uie structure and instincts of insects is fiill of 
interest, and has at all times engaged tlie attention pf 
men of eciencc. Along with otlw branches of Uatoral 
history, the study of entomolt^ was eultivatod, by 
Aristotle and otlier pbilose^ers among the aUciCnt 
Oreeks. Pliny does not add mueh ln: his wUrka t® the 
information given by Arietotlm add it was not Studied 
as an absolute sotenCe till the 17ih asutiiyy, when 
progress began 'to be made; The ebief natormists of 
that period were ©oedartj^ SwUmmerditmi Ma^ighi, 
Leeuwenhoeek, and Ray. Tlie science, hoWe'tor, was 
I very backward, as Ray eutimstod the whole number of 
insect species hi toe worUl.ht id,U#. At'the present 
day, it has been aaoertmned thUt niarger humber than 
this exists in this country idotae. .' JlUr»i% 'the Itith 
centnry, the great Swedish naturalist fcinfiiwiw .goyo 
his attentioU to. the study Of entomnldgy, and hw 
olaBSiScation, Us far as the orders are copceroed, has 
' served as the basis of aU tout have been since protnUl- 
Sfated, It is founded on ‘the presene* or absence of 

the wings, toeir number, caMiMSt*nce, snjrBee,._pOBi(toh 

i in.repose, nwdsdto bn tte pretonce or absM^ of Urting. 

! By this classiSoBlspo; mseCte Were at flmt.m»«««». in to 
stoea olssMee; l^t aodiHonS and alterrtiona h»to been' 
made ainoe that time. The following rfkSsffiimttou. • 
adepted in the " EnoyUlopnjdia Britwmea, 
from an odmimbie ai^l*^ James Wilson? of Wood- 
viite. Bleven diflerent orders of inseota are ^nmo. 
voted! 1. ColoOptom (Gr. Moot, a sheath; *#sva», a 
wing), toelnding aU those land* o^mdy .o^cd 
beeg^ l 3 i^Whranooawlnra.BhSeh«» too trim 
orgSjUs of flifihi* «• protocted by a enperior and 
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atatywnmatilM «ntk maDdildea and awcutai —n Hy- 
]»e£mtara (Gr. turntn, anambranet pMrom,* wme), 
OOd^liaids waapa, bear, iohQattm<m>lliea, &a , and oba- 
likMaa mambranoda naked vinge, 
«bwbi bpmiT«r, praaeot fewer aermret. and are not 
vrmamAt aa >a tba preceding order. The mouth u 
Hinddied with mandibles and manllse, and the abdo. 
ami tjtt theleinailetBtennmated either by an ovipositor 
or* ating;-^ Jjapidoptera (Or lepi», a scale , pteron, 
a iiNne), oontmniofl aU butterflies and moths, and 
gOBstmiy eharaetenaed by the thnnaoeoua or seal} as* 
lieot of tflw organa of flight, and the tubular or thread* 
uke mt^eiah pf the 'parts of the mouth —7 Strepsi- 
ptera iGr. iMnpivt, a tnmtUK or twisting, pteron, a 
wtttg), netadag a few peculiar and parasitioal spenes 
ImloniiwtQinegenera^yfe^s audXsnci-—8 Uiptera 
(Or. ^ fwieei p4*nt», a wing), looluding the house¬ 
fly, and othbr two wu^d kinds. The mouth u inr* 
swiad n proboscis, and there are two organs, 
called poiaers w balanoers fkalfsrss), placed behind 
the triM ndags, one ou each side—0 Suetons (so 
designated from their saoking propensities), is consti 
tutsd by the genus PuVr of Lmiucbs and diffcia from 
the euaumg apterous orders ut undergoing a regular 
metamorplKiSM, add possessmg what some icgard as 
the rudimeuts of i^yira.—TO Thysaneura (Or tAimro, 
X dance 1 eurm a tail), hhewise an apterous eider, 
including the Poifiirie and other tribes Itevidcnilv 
dartres m dame trom the springing propensities of its 
order, whleh leap by means of a setflunn proLuss bent 
jbepp*th the abdomen —11. Parauta (so named Mm 
psptsiuoal or adhesive propensities, btoanse the y 
4pm Oh (be bodim of other animal') contuns tlie 
Moua X^tcgbu of Unnieoa, and theiftrmc, or bird*h( ( 
(Se» the arttoles os the above orders for tboic panMcu 
Or pharacteristies) 

^{foaos, sn-fo-Bc'-S fChr. e»fo», within, S'lcn, an 
sunmel), • term appliea to those antmals which live 
within othm They are of low orgamzation, and ge* 
Betajto vMnuroiim la struetore in most cases the 
blood IS emouilesS, and cireulates, m the higher or 
gaoued s^etos, in a closed system of vessels Tliev 
nave af> siMpiiatom organs, no artieulsted members 
for looottiotkni, spa no organs of sense In the higher 
orgSumed eutosoa, « filamentary nervous system hss 
b^n recogniaed Several species of eutozoa Infest the 
um oody. (St* Ijmaiurai. Wouu? ) 

, Wwn{p)'*frs*po, IS a term derived from the 
, ing whom It properly signiites a bunded 
' “ " or plsoe where goods from abroad may be 
. and firom whence they may agam be with* 
m mr satpnrt without payment of duty. In com 
tljnsge, however, it it employed to designate a 
or poaunermat town, through which the uu* 

' ~ "ports of aisrge district pass 

■MBafpi'-tTsswl (S> ), in Arch , is a term 
the yiHnidi, and used to denote s low 
f istfoduned between two loftier ones 
atapiity nlBoed above (hv first floor 
■fO XtsuaB fMtJamne in its nse and 
In Xwndon the entresol, or 
swhhkm Itlpced wwnodSatifly snove 

the mpim Ikwtfc IWiiat «»»i a »«* goaBtaHy rek 


hnt ewntdiba, it was 
enMrIileaek, ThU 
th* wtmoe of i 
Bictif&inal claia), |ad thn Mtn 
Msparts amountea to, a legs) 

Were deterred from entering bj 
he might make daun as new h 
wiGi the hke forms and soUiam 
a man seisin, or put mio imi 
that had nght of entry oh t 
made him eomnlete owner, and esilhnle 
it ftom himself by either descent at pi 
remedy by entry took place li 
species of ouster; viz , ahatpi) 

I seism for as in these the on^nai entiy v . .. 

doer was unlawful, tbiy tmghr, tberebm, betWiSinllmil 
by the mere entry of mm who had right. Thw right 
of entry might have beenfoftsd, that is, takim sway, 
by desc ent, us when any one seised by any meafis wtmt* 
soever uf the luheritauce died, whereby Um same de* 
Bctnded to his heir In this case, however fheMe the 
right ol the aiu estor might be, tlm entry of 4i^ ottier 
person who claimed tiUe to the jfbeebotd was talea 
away, and he could not recover possession agsittst the 
heir by this summary methciL but was ctriv«n to his 
action to gam a legal seism of the estate, A writ of 
entry was also a method {of gaining poescSSimi of dis¬ 
puted property by trying the title at the ocenpant. 
where lie had not only a bare possession, vtldch aight 
bedestrojed by entry, but also an apparent fight Of 
possession 1 lus writ was dirwsted to the Shenfl’, ra- 
nuiniig him to command the tenant of the iesld that 
ho rendii r to the demandant the land m queaftou. The 
tenuit was thereupon oompcdled to deliver up the pos- 
seamon of the land, or to show cause for sot doing so. 
and thereupon the possession of the iand was awsn^d 
to him that euuld show the clearest nght to it. These 
forms however, wi re in efiVet aholiehed by S % t 
Will IV c i7, which declaits that'DO person shail tie 
deemed to have been in possestion of any land Withia 
the meaning of that act merely by reaiM'n Of faavuig 
made an entry theieon, and no eontinnsi or other 
claim luonor near eniYlAid shall preserve anym^t 
of making a i etitri, 1 he right of entry is now lost 
not asserting it t r t veuty years 
I uvBcopis Jisit,* VO en'-ve-hpt, on'-eeJ-tpe (flmalk. 
«»vt loppcr, to c nwrap) —Before the iatroductaon of 
the penny t 'stage, a double charge Was levied on 
all letters whieli oonsisti d of two pieces pf paper. 
After the clu sp postage was estabhshed, thetMulOTion 
wbiob caused Ibe letters thcmselies to be sealM Or 
nafered, was removed Nearly aS Jettera are now 
Inclosed in an envelope or covtring}'Und saupwards 
of fiOO.OOd.OOn of letters pass throngb the postioflloes 
m this country alone, the raanniketure ofeavtiopea is 
one of no slight imports ice The Frendt made mvr. 
lopes before they were need in England,} and when 
first manufactured in this coun^, they Were made 
Iw hand, an ezpert maker being able to fold Gtr«e 
thousand in a day The general use of epyioapea 
dates iVom 1640, and sereim 'inlehinns atfelpm to 
make them by maohineiy dote M fpirhML Xn 
the earliest stages of the mreution of etpreionemiakjgig 
maohines, the p^per blanks were ettt out sw the fhid- 
log afterwards done by hand; but the pteasteg n««^- 
•ity of an increase m the posrer of nrodnei^ltlid to 
the eztension of mechaniOM aeauf to (M anoWa pro. 




at the present Ume, but othm eapk)^ 
die, which operates on fi(S0 sheets at 
There is a disadrantage, howeyar, id t 
cutter being very ttaint to fiMflitals 
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It nwvst» •» •OW of tbo attempt* whiel* 

IwTO mate to $vi9 additional seotmty with an 
iWurote n WOt of appewaace and »tyl« The mt pieoe* 
are gauaiaad on one ttda at the eno* of each flap , and 
yjSv when folded 

aa indicated 

__ f’f the dotted 

»-Aja= —.. line* m the 

I ^ i M 

I I |] cntteri the 

I I If long narrow 

I \ll part adheres 

. . - - <y to one end 

iv_ ■», of the ooun- 

'*®S5Sr terflap, which 

thus form* 
•g. - the back, and 

jiiR a. theramalniog 

ftijtdl flap* tbUt down npon the fomer Tbia shape 
Of wamflem ha* never come into general me In 
|6<S a foidilw-'inaehrao for completion the envelope* 
vra* inwoMT hr Msuir*. Xidwin Hill and Warren I 
Ca la Bna jwntljr, and i* now worked m the ezten* 
dive ettthliibmeiit of Heeari l)e la BaO) London 
JPt produce* about 42 folded envelope* per minute, or 
ill a working day of ten hour*, 26,200 The blank* 
W» hlid by hand upon a table cany mg a metal frame, 
the intenor of wmth exactly oorreaponds in size and 
ribape to the flmshed envelope, and immediately over 
Ihi* fa a box or planger, whicb, fitting to the interior 
ot the frame, ia earned to deeoend upon the proper 
btaak wbmi laid over it, thm creasing it on all four 
aid**> a* wffl be tmdentood on examimng a partially- 
envelope* the box then opens to admit of a 
parttal Qddmg. In this oonditiou the blank has been 
iimidycMaaed, and the fonr flaps stand up at right 
flame* to the plane of the abeet Before the oreaamg* 
tM» i* ftttifely raised, two of a set of folders, placed 
Ofle OB aaoh of the four sides of the frame, come fm* 
«ra^ 1 ^ correspondmg to 

ttnna ehoattoo, and the remaining two foldere come 
iitto aetton to iwess their two flm after the other por¬ 
tion of the ptonger is raised These movements com- 

e iM flie envelope by taming down the right angle 
pe to ^e plane of the sheet, and the next step i* to 
gflaova them ftem the folding-frame Bor thu pw 
|M>H two flnger-friiaped prcgeetiom of oaoutchoue are 
mad* nse ofj and, owing to the strong adhesion exist¬ 
ing between this euhstanoe and paper, the folded 
Mnsflopes ate gniokly removed as fast a* they are pro- 
dlteedk Tbetwenty-two movementsjra^nirM in fold- 
iimetum envelope are performed rapid V and noiselessly, 
pmteUwUyby vanons adaptations of cams. Bnor to 
jfaaan, 1S^ and Lie la Bue * invention, the only feoih- 
iflttw of man^ labonx In folding was obtained by tiie 
n^ a a npecdes of tool vrbieh partially creased the 
tfliiw*> Mmng them to be tamed np and finished by 
Inod, Oemnmwd wHh "the results of meobmery/' 
flbe bhttd ubonr, although In itself an astonishing 
iuMi^ of pracUosl dexterity, is inordinately slow. 
Ghrls MW elmys employed in thu work, and a lint. 
xaMphsubd oMi mi mi gum fof nse from 3,000 to 3,600 
ptt flag, or flrom fi to o per nfinnte, the average per- 
ibMM^Wtigftmm&SOOfo Toamveat this 
iisilllwiltntl sbt oe eight tnontbs' practiee u reQmred. 

oompamrs* ttateaseot we find that in un- 
8tUmedmi^[^*hand labenr, 6 per mroato, 10 hours 
8^^, tlwnmifli of one glii Stamiied envo- 
iMiaBr. 4i v# oidMite, 10 botitp per day «, 
al^gpgs, CM tmittbring divided mte f haoni | 

rap ai^ gMWfiriWg, Mul 8 fiMi stamph^. Ofi 

BbdilliraMXwte wd»tiefliXiDapsfiymg|fu^ 

wo idirim m m 

_MM. iMMMt lAM. Ibir Ik.'RJ hmiin^,. 




... .. aqmi ingWIetiia atiplitinpls m« intro- 

MiMiy p r eawB * is, siMpiciyed to 

iha fo«Mqg.M Of "flte hhmkfl to the folding 
$ and, tha taOoMaiy haloing astion of the 
ifienmteeUnwvw^tia riringM, Blstn 

dMvn fl rii^ riersoon of the mtrio^ partly in 
seottonl jBs. I onj Hate XflL obawn a smritespoDdilttg 
riW M Mu^ to Batel^t 

is a veitM serieon of a oortioB or ttm «a*oh|neay 
taken at tba ^tted fine a. Iwsl^j flg.fi, IIMeLXLt 
isa horixontal view or plan of w «ttiitep.tabie, wrih 
the detaile of the appavata* for reeririmg omaks 
prepamtory to folding, flg. d, Blitte %&> tt a teimi- 
vMm ^tion taken at the dotted ns* 'OIi tn Plata 
Lt , flg 6, Plata LU„ w a MW^Of ihejissiwiiig-riifle 
IN N) te Plate U, and fig,li7lMal|£»&pi^^ 
and 8 ate details of the gnlis appsatttlMlmr rite Mtwal 
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movements on the main riiaft (A) of the ma^IDK. 
The arrengement of the mechfliiinn ia adds itbat a 
qnantity of blanks of the required sue being |dae^ 
on tbe feeding-table, each will be taken ite 
from the pile and fod rate the foediag gppKmtlii* by 
means Of an instrameat, In whirii, at pfopM inter* 
vris, a partial vacuum is formed, whereuy OMW sheet 
IS sooked up egainit the surface of the flogMs for 
conveyance to tae folder The first Step ofJmepsp- 
cess of folding w acoomphthed similarif te m» Mne 
hitherto adopted and generally exphunea w refotsflm 
to Messrs Da la Bne’s machine j that te, the flops 
of the blanks are bent to a right angfoly the|lMBe 
mittns t but a novel arraagsmest te IWtsoaiteea for 
tie performuice of the secondary fM. The bWttom 
of the oreasmg.foame, or box, iS porfomted to that 
the passing back of the picf get leavM foe blMte 
witbin tbe recess with ite four flilp* stanategppruiht; 
and here the second application the si^o^kano 
action comes into play for the ptuposu Of gHwg rifo 
flaps a preparatory mclmation inwards, fo ordor to 
fit them for receiving the flat fokhngnms*^ Of tbs 
retnra stroke of the plunger. To thie and rim rids* 
of the foldwg-boz are j^rforated so a* to allow atnaWw 
of air to be forced against the ooliid* c» the flim, 
so that on the descent of the plunger thSy Wifl M 
folded down at once, the fotscfor and naaer side of 
the planger being so formed as to oanse theitepss to 
succeed each other in proper Mder. Lit aflflltino to 
thu, certain oontrivoncee ora adapted for teantpi^ 
the outer flaps with au embossed larJpSifeMi^ de¬ 
sign, and also for gumming the lowwt usp afla fostm- 
ing for the flnished envelope. -A te rim mate driving- 
sbaft, which gives motxw to rim mehino. It otastito 
et one end a foet-and-loose driving pcrisy^ at riie 

other a fly-wheel, to assist in xeituaringl^inofe- 
ment; and ite intermed^te pocrionls ftttsd with foW 


side-piaoes, at the anglSt of White ate ]te*^e«tmM 
(0 0), between vtefte rim Mudri sresufogimysyfo^ 


vary flin oamte rite rnmn at m tmaatmm 
tuaitenfshMAsflfo iSwThjr«• JWh 


so that they mwteiMsyeeWjwte ted 
the aeriou of ^ plnn^. tee door i feMj Wym 

bottun of tea btet hhufed gt one e»di fo riaf aiWm 
aaeavriopehteheatifoPed *®fte.how**tflWJtewi* 
oh^ed below. It I* peffor**S“,'rite®h*te*S^ lm**s» 
for the esteps of ilr, as tea hhnw tefoww dwni* 
w kept sfoasd te swseos «f f 
ated at the samar inttevateef riteW,teteteitejif rim 

0 flhmhteMstesSeeefl, Ml Mtew te MWflMwftfoift te 
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SAti^nnntWor tbe Jbemat^ ^ >wd« tidrrpstngM for iaeloiiagr ^ 

arorka betamm two fixed jpddii^ •! fiepAbeiai; »t e, b. o. Fifi> 10ii*4oa|H^^™>l*Mstion 

detailed io figa. fi and 7, awt^ end « of the wune ti3c«gi j«ib •» the nUmnr it nbont 

•midl fcntHH<aion rolter, lc^-4*‘id'-canialw'wi*h 'it» .. . '■ ' 'r '■■ '■■ 


eotneUng cam by titw eleatie teuton «f • qf ettl> 

«Btti«ed india-rubber, ^he lower esfi' ef idte e^de 
pressea on the end of w ernolted leeerJl, the oteer 
end of which rmti ngntnet the tinder snidheeof the 
tnomble door P, lo that the letter it kept dosed 
during the proper portion of the revolution of the 
teein sheft. The feeding eitt^ je nodompliabed by the 
exterior enin (K)^ntb«tdisft giving motien (ae before 
expiained with regard to the cam F) to its slide Xi, 
wlub is mtteehed to tbe>sborter end of the osanfcea 
lever M, the oppoeite trm of which is jointed by con- 
neoting-rode to the feeder N. Tfaia mstnunent it 
dertied nnon n dide hneiog dovetailed edges, moving 
betieeea iteed gaiding doTetails at Q O. It consists i 
of two' holittw fingers (P, F), each having an opening i 
on the nnder Mde; the interior of the fingers opening i 
into the hollow portion of the slide (shown by dotted 
UnesK alitefing of n partial vaonnm being obtained 
within tee fingers when (be exbanst movement comes 
ioto'^oes^ (Q) cif vnlcanizcd indlit- 

n^dier is n'ttecbed to tbe Undwside of the elide, the' 


wbiob receive motion at the required intervals from 
the cate S steteg on the slide T, in connection with 
tea bent ieyer 17, earned by a pillar at tee back of 
the msobiniau The longer end of this lever is jointed 
by a Oonneteing-rod (T) to the front piato fW) of the 
horisontat belies, rnnsiag on gnide spindles (X, X). 
In tetedtefi 'whdn the hnder S'dr of the fingers comes 
npdn the w of iiteTtlib of blanks at Y, the exhaust¬ 
ing noticn IS broogot into play, and the top sheet is 
carried over to bite tep of tea box B for deposit, with 
itS: angles fltBng tee eoindr gaide-pieces, us in plan at 
%■ 8, Plate Xt£‘ Ai the termination of the outwardj 
Stardko of tea btetnws,tee teeet is separated il-cm them 
, by tee acticte ofrsk'vsiive in tee beSowS, opening ont- 
var^ of tea dotemenoetneui of the return stroke. The 
ptteforte (X) earryidg the pile ed blanks is made to 
siee and aUl to suit tee feeding action by a raeebavi- 
cal arraoigtentet, woteed from the cam Z. This cam 
aet^tae § alidn {a}' which an arm (&) descends 
for eoteii^on write tee long lever (c) at tbe bottom 
Of teebratehlgi tew opposite end of wnicb ia jointed to 
a prpjeteiea on teeyteticel spindle (d) of tbe platforfii. 
To domponsato for the oontinual decrease in the height 
of tea. fdle of: Ua^ upper one may 

alws^s some hi contact with the lifting-fingers when 
tee'^tibrm rUee, an india-robber roring (e^ is added. 
Its action being to keep up the platform in contact 
trite: tee fingssns, when permitted to do so by tbe 
Aotttatiiig''eain. Aa evetytelng depends upon accuracy 
of aOtt:it'fMKiinii'M of tee first importance to place the 
bluki in lifao exaet position intondedj and, to facilitate 
this, tear pe^eeteig arms. Or guides (Z,/!, are termed 
on tee tc^ ox the plattei^j agreeiog, as in tbe anglc- 
tfieeea of tee folduigteP*> '''‘te the anglee of tee flat 
elanfca, As tee btaam are fed : into proper position, 
tee tetdbig-plsnger (p) comes into action. This is a 
hdUow reocaugiuar netallio frame, carried by a slide 
JAj rsOdiviag nmtion from the cam £• It basin its 
wteriw a set of three projections, which, in tee 
aeoonamT' tswremcnt, act oh tee separate flaps, fold- 
Ing teem nil down at toice, when they mrc beld m tee 
reoufred htoUned positioii W tee atraospberic stde- 
caPraBta, «a prertehlU explained. The inoUned pro- 

B aev eseiwtistte neoeesair in order teat the 
tbe iblded doiim in teeir proper relative 
iptoseoteitt 1 hreeNug upon one of tbe 
et^ksM.it to be fimed.fiietT mfb^ards^l^ 

iwi umxwK'ifiteiW to^enpoeito ombtee 6iM telding 
bMlig::::'eitei ii #d w :|y;.::tes^iw^' 'of tee:plunger, 
wh^:j##xk^iii|!i#4pr««Hre to tec i^idatofT.teld of 
tee ssbm:-xtod|if^>i^Atett^Aaiteig tee^ projections, 
hnTor^toiV <«ptnittte. j|to:fin#i:-tWM,i.if the two' ^ 
end: PnM'^n 'dedh oteegr Tteagr .xnay be ' 

- --- ... -■ -“■'’■■site»»e..,:''Th*de-' 
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pump (p), the pistou of which is driven by » mhi pin 
on the fly-wheel; and a tube (g) cemveye tee forced 
air from the bottoin of the pump to a hollow Channel 
passiug all round the edges of tee: teldingte^, at 
dotted in tee plan, fig. 3, Plate XiII:.,iirheooe the orifices 
already pointed out open inwards to the box. For tbc 
applicatiou of gum or other oemmting -to te^ 
lowest flap, to secore tbe three statioaoiy onp^ h fottn- 
taiu is placed at r, from the Kittoatof wbi^ two tohss 
fS, Sj brancb out to the two fiat titeulto tMeptMleS 
(t, t) inclosed in a vessei (a), the supply being toSB- 
latod by a stc^cock befoivi tee jnncte>n df tee ^ 
sobpiy brahebes. Tbe gumming action Is perftmndd 
by pieces of sponge placed in tbe Bpp«r ends bf the 
fiat (nbes (>f, which, standing sligbUy above their 


*ay''Order.migfteltfii 
enddnM:':An'toU'-e 
folded 

tailed it«rto'0':wifi'-j 
«f te« twsngmte teU 
Ml elmtiiMt fifteen 
bos in tee Ftoitloh 


mtobh,! .Fbb'b'id.a:ito(pte<fi-:'! 
ito^t teMtopqf tee fiSidiag-, 
n iip«fiMr teeteMtaifiionof 


presser receives its motion from, the cam wAbtinil on 
tee slide ai, to which tee preMer is attached. 'l%lt fs 
intended to stamp or emboss the outer fis$; d^ we 
applied at y aird r. The die (y t being attoched to A 
sude (1), acted.iein by an exteraiH cam (8);, tee atstep- 
ing action takes place just befoto tern fiMent ^ ted 
plongcT, This mateine prodnees eadk lito dntoiopes : 
per minute, or 38,000 a day, ooni|^tod, WSitod to 
stamped. As at present praotisea, in othto luCdea 
prodnetion, these three processes are distesut tod 
separate, each one cequiring a ddfleiwut. hmsdling. 
Thus M. I^mond’s machine toved more than ono-teird 
of manual labour. The stototoioh of the stages frf 
produetion. by tnannal labour ildjls immcaselty ubo to 
tee cost of production, mainly In tee romovstki. 

Bxvot, en'-voi (Ft. .stocyc], a diploynatie agent of 
tee second rank, being infe^or to ah amhassador;: In 
common with atebassadbto; they tM hBeredltod lirtot 
from one sovenHgn' to' MOtetot 
tee latter in not repretenting tee penoM fi^tiy of 
their sovereign, bat only hit aitelrs- They «ta aiteer 
ordinary or extraordioafy. (fito XimauT, AtOtoSa- 
son. BirnouacT.J 

Zttrx, cid-M (Fr. emtor), to'SflteNh.la fiMnsd bf 
Iicoke to be an twetihHM of iBdad;.iNtoHitoitell tea 
oenaideraiioa of'h foodlw:4topite?'~|h'tea^ F i( h i i a ^ ■ 
of anotew patMito steMa sto .4atohilM..pm^ of it 
than ourMfivMi to'll teMMitodM %-fi'4^^ of 
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Bonow thst tlHi sood eoittemttlaited thonld e«»ip^ 
ooraetvea, sad of aneer that it. would faU to the aharo 
of another. It diffeio &omi amtdatioi)^ whidh 1» 
nieroljr a deaira to he<^a potoeetod. «eu»ethtB|t, 
which is enjojred hy another s whtoeas, in oary, there 
is a maleToleut ftoltog which deeirhs that others he 
bronght down below oar own le«et. d'hOugh the didhr. 
ence between enalation and eUt? » thns marked, 
throngb the natural wealcnese of onr natnre it i* 
ertreinely diiBcolt to preterre the tbnner wholly nn- 
mixed with the latter. '* Pure easy," says Xbr. Beid, 
" is the most maligtiant paseiou that can lodge in the 
breast, which devonrs, as its natural food, the faino 
and the happiuesa of those who are most deserving of 
our esteem.'' 

Eocbwb, V-o.se»te (iSr; eoi, the dawn j hatnos,recent) , 
in Sleoh, a term introduced by tyell to designate the 
lower tertiwy strata, from the idea that the very small 
percentage of stiU exiattng specioa among the fossils 
of these strata indicates what may be regarded as the 
down or oommencement of the present condition of 
oreatioBi {d'se TitnmaT STsTsit.) 

EoLiair Ilawr, (See JEovixti HabfJ 
.EracRlnxcwjg, ep^S-lcrU'ai'-te-e (Gr. cpi, upon; 
oItos, the top), in not., the Kpacris fam., anat. ord. of 
diootyledoDons plants in the sob-class CaroUiflorg.. The 
species m-o shrubs or small trees, natives ol Australis, 
the Indian archipelago, aad the Sonth-Sea islands, 
where they arc very immerons. There are 31 genera, 
and about 330 species. Th^ arc of little importance, 
except for the beauty of their flowers, on wbiun account 
they are ronoh onltivated. The fruits of many are edi¬ 
ble; as those of Aeireloma Aurat/haem, the Tasmanian 
araaberry, apd IreHcope^on BicMi, the native currant 
of Anstranu. 

Epact, V-pdtf (Gr. rpakfot, additional), the name 
given to the moon’s age at the close of the year. The 
epact of the fictitious or ecclesiastical moon, by which 
Easter is regulated, is given in the table of movable 
feasts appended to the calendar in the Book of Com. 
mon Prayer. 

EranusHiswr, c-pmol'-wenf (from Ft. ipaule, 
shoolder), the name given to a species of low para¬ 
pet without a banquette at its foot in the interior, 
which is thrown up as a means of protection, and used 
in the oonstruction of field-works. The expression is 
often applied to a parapet of the usual height, regu¬ 
larly fanned, with a banquette, and may be almost 
considered synonymous with the term parapet It ia, 
however, more properly employed to designate a mound 
of earth, about seven or eight feet high, thrown up on 
either sMe of a battery, towards the rear, in a dfrec- 
tion at right angles to the face, to protect the guns 
and men irem an caflladinu fire. 

Epapwsit*, ep‘-o~let (Pr,), an ornamental badge 
■worn upon tbo slionlder by militsry and nava^offleeiw 
and men in the English and continental services. These 
distinguishing marks vary in shape and richness ac¬ 
cording to the rank of the wearer. A few years ago 
the epMlette was abolished in the English army, the 
cash being substituted for it. 

SrHEMxnx, e-fetn'-t’TS (Gr. epi, oitf fwent, a day), 
a gen. of heuropterous insects, belodmhg to tbs fam. 
of Suhiiwsorntt of LatreiUe. ' They have long, soft, 
toporin^ bodies, torminaring in two or three long setie. 
Their mngs are placed neerly, or quite, perpendicu¬ 
larly; thejr antentiw are tbree-pointed, and very small. 
In the larva state they live in wet places, or under 
water, and enjoy an existence oftwoor three years ; but 
when they attain their final stage of metamorphosis 
and perfect form, they are among the most fleeting of i 
living creatures, existing often only a few hours, and] 
propagating their species before they die. In this 
state they sometimes impear suddenly in myriads daring 
tine summer evempgs by the water-side, when they may 
bo seen flitting about, and bslanoing themeelves in the 
air, in the manner of gadflies. 

ErHBSiJUtB, ErisTi-n o» Pixm w Jam, g)A«'.aka«s, 
is the fifth in namerical order of toe iburteen episto 
of fit. Tanl oOfiteined in tbe eaiionof toe lfew !fosta- 
mont, The primdpal fatoew oiHlm early GhurCh are 
nuauunduB in favour of toe genuineness and eanoi^ity 
of this book. Koch cdntroreniy, howet er, has inthsi^ 
qnontly bean oanried og as to iriii^dt; ft was t^dtossed 
to toe Epbe^ahSt from .the oiniNion bf toe words ** to 
:?7B 


I_ ' • . iit»bCTi ' .'.■• j,/ ' "y - 

the Ephesians." m a few tte anoient-KsS., end toe 
1 of Mttoioa,«lierefio of tfeo -eii^ar|:a 

I mt . wbow^^teony ft of ite weight, thkt ft was adr 
i ,®es^ to to* tomdiosane. Others; again, regtodft: es 
fc ^elnw emstle addressed to no partionlar chnrifln 
.bat to'SUt^toough Ephesiui ihay ham been the ohie^. 
,Thoaga toe tostonony against toe received opinion 
were muto tteoug^ tnan ft rnolly is, ft ft not a matter 
pf great mmortaiice; for whht was address^ to one 
was intengeg for afl. It is generaliy believed to have 
written snout the year Bl JLn,, during toe eitolT 
pm of the hustle’s unit imprisonment »t Home. 
“ He was approi. ensive lest advantage should be taken 
of ms confinement to unsettle the isShfls of %hesi«i 
, converts, who were ahnost wholly gentues.' Btearing, 

I however, t^ they stood tom in the fsito Christ, 
he wrote toft epistle in order to eetablish toem in that 
fmto, and to mve toem more exalted y i 0 ft.s d{ the love 
of God and of the excellency end dignity of Christ; and 
at thesametimetofortify their minds t^nst toe seandsl 
of the cross. With tins view, beshons toem that they 
were saved by grace ; and toad, howeverytretched they 
once were, now they had equal privileges with the 
Jews. He then prooeeds to eneouritge then) to perse¬ 
vere in their Christian caUing, by d^dariag with nbat 
steadfastnees he suffered for toe triith; and with what 
eamestneys he prayed for their establitomect and con¬ 
tinuance in it; and urges them to walk in a manner 
becoming their profession, in the Ikithful diijch srge both 
of toe generfd and common daties pf religion and of toe 
special duties of particular relations.” The style of 
this epistle is exoeediugly auimated, and cori^ponds 
with the state of the apostle’s mind at the time of 
wriHng. Overjoyed with toe account brou^t him of 
their faith and holiness, and transported udto exalted 
views of God's love and goodness, more espeohdly in 
conferring toe benefits of Chrises death upon toe 
gentiles, his tboughts soar high, and find utterance 
in subhme and oimious eiprcsrions,—Etf. Home’s 
Introduction to the Sacred Seripturse. 

ErirHE&tTB, e-pi~ft'.gui (Gr. epi, upon ; iihsyos, the 
bc^h), a gen. of plants parasiiiesi upon tnepeech-ttee. 

Email, ef'-od (Heb., a covering), ameciktoenncient 
Jews, was one of the essential articlee of the priest’s 
official dress. It was an upper garment consisting of 
two pieces, one covering the back had the otoer the 
breast, and being united npon the two sholdders. It 
made of plain linen, except that of the high 
priest, which was embroidered with Various colours, 
Sroperly; aocording to the law of Moses, the ephod was 
to be worn Only by the high priest j but it subsequently 
came to Im in common use among the priesthood, and 
even David, when hringiug the ark hack to Jcfusaletn. 
wpeared in one. The ephod was regarded by the 
Jews as a sacred object, and sometimes received 
divine homage. A description of the - ephod of the 
Into priest is given in Exodus xlxvin. 6, e< seg. 

Eraosi, <jf'-o-ri (Gr. sfWnnaverBeerB),magistrat.eB 
who were common to many Dorian constitutions in 
aucioat times. Herodotns ascribes the first institn- 
tion of ephori to lyourgus, while Aristotle, asorihes it 
to Tbeopompus, who lived about 770 B.C., Both these 
accounts, however, seem to be Incorreot, toe real 
origin of the ephori being lost, through bistorieal 
inacCiuaoy and varieties of opinion. Thedutimi of toe 
ephori oonsisted in toe management of too internal 
administrations of tho state, eepeciidly matters of 
justice; and a patticifiar bnildiag, oaMed the Mpkorion, 
was allotted to them- The nnmber Of toe opnori was 
five; thigr were eleetod from and by toe people, and 
held them offices for one year. Those Who had votes 
in toe election were hot restricted by °r property, 
and toe electum was not put under any aerutiny; so 
that, as Aristotie observes, in toe ftwUtotion of the 
ephori, the people pwticipated in the highest magisr 
ttocy of toe ats^. In later times, too.powers of too 
ephori were greetl^ increased. They Iwil tli® imivilege 
of iBstitotiag steittinies into toe . conduct of ail toe 
magfttretes i and even toe. lrings beffid be brongW 
benfte ,to^ t^nmti. Their wowers from this time 
ingreaeed iWpiihr, Until the togs were eom|plete%' 
under thrir (totoOBty, saA it coold not he sain when 
they oo«ld laid when th^ noted not i^erfere. At las*, 
in Ss B-d-i tlm tmhiad tor toe tito: being 
dsfod tyAgft andk?}emaeto,andtoeofficeebo]fthed, 
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«}>hM were, Jbewerer, Again reato^ to power 
under the BoiiiAiia. 

ErtOiLiiTX, e^'-^ilcai>2&«, in Bbt., tbs term applied 
b^ mati; botatnats to a eirels sf thmts i^peari»gim> 
nediately below the otdyX Or ontob boTentis of the 
flower. It ie seenin thp uwnbw tribe, end in man; 
plants of the pink end rose trfl>e>. $hbugh a diatinot 
name has been ^ren to thi^ rihbri <if Iciny organs, it 
properly comes nnder tlm imblhiaation of invoUtere 
(which we) . 

Ericens, (Shr, «pi, upon s karpo$, fruit), 

in Bot., the external layer im region of the pericarp or 
Shell of a fruit, fhis layer generally appears as a thin 
shin, being ihr less liable to iteration than either meso- 
carp or endooarp. (5«e IfnniT.) 

Eno PoBTOY, ep'*<A (Grr. epos, a discourse or narra¬ 
tive), is aland of poetry which has outward objects 
fOr its sobieotSi Bnd is thus distingulsbed from lyric 
poetry, winch deals with the inner feelings and emo¬ 
tions of the mind. The distinction is general; for there 
are few productions to which it can strictly apply; but 
they belong to the one class or the other, according to 
the predonunating character. As in the indiyidusl man, 
SO with the human raoo, the mind is objective before 
it is subjeotivoi it observes external objects before it 
turns its thoughts in upon itself; and hence we may 
oonoinde that the epic was the earliest species of 
poetry. The earhest specimens of this form of art 
probably consisted of simple tales rhythmically ar¬ 
ranged, and recited to a veiy simple musical accom¬ 
paniment. The longer and more artistic epic poems, 
however, embrace an extensive series of events and 
the actions of numerous personages. The epic poetry 
of the early Greeks naturally divides itself into two 
classes,—tfo heroic or romantio epos of Homer, and 
the liieratio epos of Hesiod, the one dealing with the 
political, the other with the religious, Hte of the 
Greeks. The ‘'Iliad'’ and “Odyssey" of Homer pre¬ 
sent us with the finest specimens of this class of 
poetry that have ever appeared. The sacred poetry of 
Hesiod partakes very much of a lyrical character. 
The " iEneid" of Virgil is not equal to the “ Hisd " of 
Homer as an epic; its superiority depending more on 
beauty of language and arrangement than on anything 
in the story. The greatest epic of modern times is the 
“ Paradise Lost" of Hilton. Dante’s “ Divine Com¬ 
edy," however snblime in style, is destitute of that 
nnife of event or action necessary to constitute a gre^t 
worK of this class. The “Jerusalem Delivered" of 
Tasso is regularly and strictly an epic, and adorned 
with all the beanties that belong to this species of 
composition. The epic poem is or aU poetical works 
the most dignified, and at the same tune the most 
difficult in execution) and hence it is that so very few 
have sncceeded in ffie attempt to produce a really 
great epic. “To contrive a story whioh shall please 
and interest all readers, by being at onee entertaining, 
important, aod instrnctive; to fill it with suitable inci¬ 
dents) to enliven it with a variety of characters, and 
of descriptions: and throughout a long work to main¬ 
tain that propriety of sentiment and that elevation of 
style,which the e^e character r^uireS, is unquestion- 
amy the highest effort of poetiem geuins."—(Blair’s 
ketone.) It requires, more than any other species 
of poetry, a grave, equal, and supported dignity. The 
action, JOT subject must have three properties; it 
most be one; it must bo great; and it must be inter¬ 
esting. Scattered and independent facts can never 
^ect a reader so deeply, nor enga^ his attention so 
strongly, as a tale that is one and oonnected, where 
the several ineidents hang upon one another, and are 
bB made to eonspire for the accomplishment of one end. 
Snqh episodes or subordinate actions as are introduced 
should be brought in iiaturafly, and have sufficient 
oonueotion vrith tiiaprincipul subject; they ought to 
be etegxet: V and present us with 

objects of a ffiffiwent kind from thine tbatgob^ore 
or follow afhwi^ ^ie photifybns ol^ been compared 
to the drama j and the essential difference between the 
two is, that the province of the-former is description j 
of the latter, action,; The emotions whiqh epic poetry 
excites are not so fiequapt apd violent as tiiose pro¬ 
duced by dramatic co&ipositkm> but thi^ arc more 
prolonged and more d«viMOped :WtW>ti>al oceurrenoes; 
nr an epic poem emlntaoes a " Wnlil oompass of time 
780 " . ■ ■ : , . 
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and action than is admissible in tbe drama, Epie 
poetiy “'is the region within whieh we look for every¬ 
thing that is sublime in description, tender in senti- 
mept. and bold and lively in expression )*'and “ all 
this objects whieh it presents ougut to be eith» great, 
or tender, or pleasing."—(JBbtir.l 

EviousBxiriSM, a term applied to 

tbe system Of philosophy adopted and promnfgated by 
Epicurus, who lived ^m b.o. 937 to b.c. 270. In its 
physioal system epicureanism considered the universe, 
consisting of matter and spaCe, to be iuflnite and 
eternal, while the various Itodies of whieh it is com¬ 
posed are subject to decay and change. “Hothing 
can spring from nothiug, nor can enytliing return to 
nothing," was one of the faroorife maxims of the 
School. The scienoe Of physics was, howevon in the 
opinion of Epicurus, subordinate to that of ethics. 
According to his authority, the great end of man is 
his own happiness, which is to oe Obtained by tbe 
subjugation of his passions and the moderation of bis 
desires. His followers entering farther into the spirit 
and natural tendency of his system, resolved all hap¬ 
piness into the gretiileation of tlie senses. The sys- 
-tern vras consequently adopted readily by the idle, the 
luxurious, and the vicious. At the present day epicu¬ 
reanism in its physical system is synonymous with the 
doctrine of chance, and in its moru system with 
selfishness. ' 

EriOKUic, ep-e-dem’4k (Gr., from epi^ upon, end 
demon, the people), in Med., is a general term applied 
to diseaaes which prevail among a large portion of the 
people of a country or place tor a certain time, and 
then gradually disappear. The causes assign!^ for 
the prevalence of epidemic diseases are very various, 
and are by no means determined. The most generally 
assigned causes are a peculiar state of the atmosphere 
or climate, the seasons, &o. Defective ventilation or 
drainage, and unwholesome food or drink, are also 
among the causes that induce epidemics. Most cpide- 
mio diseases are likewise coutagious, and thus, when 
onoe induced, spread with great rapidity. During the 
prevalence of an epidemic, it is proper to take parti, 
cular care of tho health, ns the best means of resisliug 
its influence. 

EvinBBVALAvrxtrDA.O'iis, ep-e-itr'-mal Sp-pen’-dij-ee 
(Qr. epidermit, the cuticle; Lat. appendo, I hang or 
attach to), in Bot,, tbe general term ibr certain strue- 
tares, consisting of cells, variously combined, found 
upon the surface of the epidermis, or in the tab- 
epidermal tissue. They may be divided into bairs and 
glands. Tbe former are thread-like elongations, ex¬ 
ternally, of tbe epidermal cells, covered by cnticla. 
When a hair is formed of a single cell, it is said to be 
simple; and when composed of several cells, compowid. 
Hairs appear under a variety of forms; thus they may 
be undivided, branched, or forked ; star-shaped, or 
stellate; necklace-shaped, or monil\form; club-shaped, 
or clavate ; shield-lihe, or peltate. Tbcy-somCtfnies 
are found terminating in a book on one side pointing 
downwards, when they are said to be uheiRoie,- and 
sometimes they present two or more hooks at their 
s^x, when they are said to be glocAidiede, qt barbed. 
When the divisions of a stellate hair are closely con¬ 
nected, a scale or soaif is fomed. When hairs are 
composed of oeUs which are short, and have their sides 
tbiokeued by secondary deposits, so that they form 
stiffened processes, they ai-e then called siafai, or 
bristles. These, slightly modiUed, form piiekles, which 
are defined as large haraened processes, terminating in 
a sharp point, and springing irom the epidermis, or the 
bark of plants. They are especially abundant on the 
stems of the rose and bramble. Hairs occur upon va¬ 
rious partiiof plants, and, according to their abundance 
and nature, give vaiying appearances to them, which 
are distinguished in practical botany by apechti names. 
The more common position of hairs is upon tbe leaves 
and stems) bnt they also ocour on the parts of the 
flower, the fruit, ana the seed, Ihe sdbsianee called 
oows^, or cow-itoh, is the hair covering the legumes 
of Jaiteuna prwriens, while Cotton is simply the hair 
covering the seeds ^ various speries Of &ossypium. 
Glands, properly so ceiled, are oclla which secrete a 
peeuiiar matter; but irith them botanists generally 
associate other snperfloiid apl^degea. The sting of 
the nettle, the JUtue Moeptimes in the rind of the 
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orange, and tha Ttectariet ai> the base of the coloured 
learea of the buttercup and crown imperial> are fa- 
tniUar oxaiuploa of clauue* When gluuda are situated 
below the epideruus, and surrounded by a compact 
layer of cells, they are said to be v^terwU, ^ xhese are 
common in such plants as rue, mint, maijoram, and 
thyme; and it is to the presence of the secretions 
they contain ^at the plants owe their valne as articles 
of domestio economy or medicinal agents. 

Brinxasiaii Tisstx, in Bet., the termed applied to 
the external layer of cells in flowering and the higher 
flowerless plants. This layer may commonly be readily 
separated as a distinct membrane or shin, ns its com¬ 
ponent cells difler in shape and in the nature of tbeir 
eontents from those cells placed beneath them. This 
tissue cousisin of two parts j namely, of an inner por¬ 
tion, usually called the eptdsnntv, and of an onter thin 
pellicle, to which the name eutiele is given. Carpenter, 
end some other anthors, mshe use of these terms in 
precisely the reverse sense, calling the external pelli¬ 
cle the epidermis. We, foUowing Professor Bentley, 
will employ the terms ns geneiwy understood. The 
epidermis, then, consists of one or more layers of cells, 
firmly united together by tbeir sides so as to form a 
membrane. Tbeso oeUs are generally of a flattoued 
tabular oharaoterj but they vary much in their out¬ 
line. Ordinarily, in European plants, the epidermis 
is formed of but one row of colls; but in tropical 
plants, two, throe, or more rows are common. The 
upper walls of the cells are generally mnch tbiekened 
by secondary deposits, and this thickening is especially 
evident in leaves of a leathery or hardened texture, 
as those of the oleander, box, and holly. The epi¬ 
dermis covers all parts of the plants upon which it is 
found that are exposed directly to the air, except the 
stigma; and it is in all cases absent from those which 
Uve under water. In tlie fungi, algm, and lichens, it 
is altogether wanting. The cuticle covers the entire 
surface of the epidermal colls, with the exception of 
the openings called siotBofe, and even sheathes toe hairs 
and other appendages. It has no cellular structure, 
hut is a perfectly homogeneous membrane. A mem¬ 
branous layer, resembling, if not actually identical 
with cuticle, is found upon the surface of plants Uviuc 
under water, and also covering the slgtc.licbeus, and 
i^nngi. The stomata, or efamatei, to which allusion has 
been made, are orifices situated between some of the 
epidermal cells leading into the intercellular cavities 
.beneath, so as to aUow a free communicatiou between 
the internal tissues and the external air. They are 
commonly called IretUkinq-poret. Th<w vary in form 
and pusition in different plants and different parts of 
the same plant; but they are always the same in any 
particular part of a plant. The must common form 
IS oval, but they are sometimeB seen round or square. 
They are either placed singly upon the epidermis at 
regular or irregular distances, or in clusters, with 
spaces quite t!ree from them intervening. The number 
of stomata also varies considerably in different plants 
and different parts of the same plant, We give the 
numbers counted in a square inch imon the upper and 
under surfaces of the leaves of a few plants, to show 
the extent of this variation:—Mistlotoe, upper surface 
SOO, under surface 200; pmony, upper surface nom, 
lower surface 13,71)0; bouse-ieek, upper surface 
10,710, lower surface 6,000! lilac, upper surface none, 
lower surface 100,000. Stomata exist more or less 
upon all flowering plants, but are absent from the 
lower orders of Hdwerless plants. On floating leaves 
they are only found on the npper surface. 

EplDiJRMis. (See Seiw.) 

Efivrumis, in Bot, {See ErisiiaHAXi Tis.sux.) 

Erionoi'iis, ep-e-glot'-Ue (Or. epi, upon, and jfiotfa, 
the tongue), in Anat,, is the cartilsgeat the root of the 
tongue that falls upon the glottis, or superior opening 
of the larynx, lu figure, it ia somewhat oval, rather 
convex above and concave below, and obvered by 
tnnoous inombrane, ft adheres inferiorly to the in¬ 
terior part of the thyroid cartilage by a strong 
elastic membrane. Its apex is loose, and always 
elevated upwards by its own elasticity. When the 
back of the tongue is drawn backwards in swifllowing, 
the epiglottis is put over th% aperture of the larynx, 
and thus shuts up the passage from the mouth into 
theiaryux. 


• ' Epilepay.- "' ■ ■' 

MriasjLX,ep'-e-ffrilm (<jr, ep^mmna, an inecripticin}., 
a term originally applied, aeediown by ite. ck^atloD, 
to the ipscriptions on the tombs and incmumezits of 
the ancient Greeks. They were generally written ia 
verse, and showed great simplioity of ^yle. Usually 
they were either dedicatory, descriptive, amatory, or 
elegiac. They were seldom bamorons ; and their chief 
merit insisted in the justness of a single thought con¬ 
veyed in harmonious language. The ancient Bomaua, 
in their acceptation of the term epigram, seem to ap¬ 
proach nearer to the idea of modern epigram, CatuBns ; 
and Mariial were amongst their most famous epi¬ 
grammatists. In modern times an epigram is eousi- 
uered to bo a short poem usually consisung of two to 
eight lines, in which some striking or iogenions 
though t ia expressed; whether it be serious or humorous 
is a matter of indiffereuce. The Erench have always 
excelled in this kind of writing. The Germans have 
usually combined moral proverbs with tbeir epigrams; 
but those of Schiller and Goethe are generally satirical. 
Pope, Byron, Bums, and Iffoore, iu this country, tavo 
writtten epigrammatic satire with the greatest success. 
The following lines, written by Voltaire, under a statue 
of Cupid in his garden, may serve as a specimen of the 
modern epigram;— 

** Qni qne tu aois, voilk ton maitre,— 
li Test, le fat, on le doit Stre." 

Whoe’er thou art, thy*inaster see,— 

He is, or was, or is to be. 

EnaxHoca, e-py’-e-nue (Gr. epi, upon ; gune, 
female), in Bot., a terUi applied to the stamens and 
corolla when they appear to arise from the summit of 
the ovary, in consequence of the adherence of the 
calyx to that organ. Examples may be seen in the 
campanula, carrot, and ivy. The name Epigynm has 
been given to a subdivision of the Cult/eifloret, and also 
to a subdivision of the CoroUiflorm, from the calyx 
being more ot less adherent, and tlie ovoiy conse¬ 
quently inferior. (See classification in article Boi.tHX.) 

EriLErsT, e/j'-e-fep-se (Gr. epUepein, {tom epi, and 
lambano, I seize), in Med., is a form of disease which 
receives its name from the suddenness of its attack. 
It is also called the falling sickness, from the patient, 
if standing, suddenly falhng to the ground. By the 
ancients it Was called the sacred disease, from being 
supposed to be due to the influence of the gods or evil 
spirits. The attack is usually sudden, without any 
warning. The patient may bo in bis ordinary health, 
engaged, perhaps, in his usual oconpation, when all at 
once he utters a piercing scream, and falls to the 
ground. Immediately thereafter the face becomes 
violently distorted, the head is uspally drawn to one 
side, the eyes are set and staring, or roU wildly about, 
the colour of the skin becomes dark and livid, and the 
veins swollen and turgid; there is frothing at the 
mouth; the musoles of the lower jaw act violently, 
producing gnashing of teeth, and frequently the tongue 
IS therebygrievousTy injured; the arms are sometimes 
thrown violentl;^ about, and the lower limbs may Im 
agitated Iq a similar manner, while the fingers with 
great power clntoh at wtiatever comes in their way. 
The breathing is at first heavy and difficult, but after¬ 
wards it becomes short, quiel^ and stertorious, and is 
often accompanied with sighing and moaning. One side 
of the body is oomnianly more agitated than another. 
After a longer or shorter period, the convulsive move¬ 
ments gradually diminish, and the patient seems to 
recover a faint glimmering of consciousness; but the 
look which he oasts around is stupid and heavy, and 
he goes off into a lethargio Bleep, from which he does 
not awake for some hours. Commonly there is no 
consciousnesB of anything that occurred during the 
paroxysm. On coming out of the fit, there is generally 
headache, and always languor, and it may be days 
before he fully recovers from the effects of the attaric. 
Thedurationof the paroxysm is usually from five to ten 
minutes; hot aometimes several attacks follow each 
other, and it may beprotrocted for sovci’ol hours. This 
is a severe fbrm of epilepsy; but frequently it is leas 
severe, oansistang merely of loss of eonsoiousuess, sligW 
rigidity,:and the eonvnlaioq of a few muscles, and last¬ 
ing only for a minnto or tifo. Occasionally death takes 
place during the paroxyam; but gcnerifoyit is attended 
witii little danger unless the patient may ugakehunself 
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by falUne ia «omo d*a^«K>na pcndtion. Bartni; tbe 
attack, m principal Uuaij; is to seetiiat the patient 
do ii 0 t injore himself,—especially, a piece of cork or 
other gag ou^t to be placed between his teeth, to 
prereni injury to the toague: the drese should be 
loosened about the neck and cheat; the bead, if pos¬ 
sible, a little raised, and a free circulation of air main¬ 
tained. The return of the fit is exeeedingly varioue in 
different indTriduok; sereral years, in some cases, in-' 
terrening between the attacks, while in others they 
may occur every month, week, or day. When neglected, 
they usually become more and more severe, or recur 
at shorter intervals. Bepeated attacks of this disease, 
in gener^, soon produce a marked change iu the mental 
and physical character of the individu^. There is a 
gradutu diminution of the active powers, purpose be¬ 
comes irresolute, the spirits are depressed, and the 
memory fails; the features become coarse, heavy, and 
inexpresaive, and the look vacant. The most frequent, 
perhaps, of the consequences of confirmed epilepsy is 
insairitT, either in the form of acute mania or mono- 
numia following the attacks, or of gradual imbecility, 
without any acute seizure. Though the fit, as we have 
said, vsually comes on suddenly, yet there is sometimes 
distinct warnine of its approach. These vary in dif¬ 
ferent individuids, and may be lowness of spirits, irri¬ 
tability, dizziness, noises in the car, floatiag specks 
before the eyes. There is, however, a particular aen- 
.sation which is said to be felt by some immediately 
before the attack, and which is known as the aura 
epiltpiiea. It is variously described as resembling a 
current of air, a stream ot water, or a slight convulsive 
tremor, commencing in one of the limbs, and proceed¬ 
ing upwards to the head, when tbe patient is deprived 
of all consciousness. Epilepsy is commonly divided 
into idiopathic, when it is a primary disease, depending 
on some affection of the bram, aud sympathetic, when 
prodooed by an affeoldon in some other part of the 
body, — as the stomach, bowels, liver, circulariug 
system, &c. Among the causes which give rise to 
epilepsy are extemtu injuries done to the brain by 
blows, wounds, fractures, and the hke, or internal in¬ 
juries by water in the brain, tumours, concretions, and 
polypi. Violent affections of the nervous system, 
sudden hrighta, strong mental emotions, acute pains in 
any part, worms in the stomach or intestines, teething, 
suppression of accustomed evacuations, Ac., are causes 
which also produce epilepsy. Sometimes it is heredi¬ 
tary, at otner times it arises from a predispositioG, 
occasioned either bv plethora or a state of debility. 
When it arises from hereditary predisposition, or comes 
on after the age of puberty, or when the attacks are 
frequent and of long duration, it is usually ditficult to 
effect a cure; but occurring in early life, and occa¬ 
sioned by worms or any other accidental cause, it may, 
in general, be remedied with ease. Where tbe disease 
can be traced to any special exciting cause,—as injuries 
of the head, worms, teething, &c., the treatmentshonld 
be first directed to its removal. Where, as is often 
the case, a plefhorie state appears to occasion the dis¬ 
ease, the patient is to be restricted to a low diet, frequent 
purgatives are to be exhibited, and everything avoided 
that may determine the blood to the head j and to 
counteract suck a tendency, occasional cupping, blis¬ 
ters, issues, may be useful. If, on the contrary,, 
thera arc marks of inanition and debility, a generous 
diet, with tonic medicines and other means of strength¬ 
ening the system, will be proper. In this disease great 
care U necessary in the matter of diet, and moderation 
in quanti^ and simplicity in character are material 
points. When the appropriate remedies are judiciously 
employed, and the proper regimen strictly adhered to, 
epilepsy is often permanently cured, and the suffering 
is greatfr mitigated even in those forms which do not 
aratit of cure.—‘Be/'. Copland’s Zhcticmiry 0 / PraeticaJ, 
Mtdiaim ; Cheyne's Cffelopasdia qf Practical Medicine. 

HtniOaon, ep'~*-loy {&r. epi, on or after; logoe, a 
speech), amongst the ancient Greeks, the end or sum¬ 
ming np of a &ccursc. In Englieb, tlie term is ap- 
pKed to the short poem, or prose address, delivered in 
a theatre at the ttoaeiasloh of a play. It is, and has 
been at all times, familiar in tone, and, except on ex¬ 
traordinary occasions, is mostly written in a merry 
Tein. The isttenticin of the epilogue is to create a kind 
aad frimidly feeling between the aqf or and the audi¬ 


ence ; and it frequently aHudes to the events, fashiohs, 
and frdlies of the day. One ef the most charming epi¬ 
logues is that spoken by Bosalind, at the conclusion of 
“As You lake It":—“If it be true that good wine 
needs no bush, ’tis true that a good play needs no 
loguc: yet to good wine they use good bnshes; and 
good plays prove the better by the help of good 
epilogues." 

SriPXTxnoTJS, ep^-pet'-adut (Qr.epi, upon; petalon, 
a petal), in Bot., a term applied to the stamens when 
they are attached to tbe corolla, as in the primrose. 
This oharseter marks the subdivision Ppipetal^e or 
EpicoroUce, of the sub-class CuroUiftoras. (See classi¬ 
fication iu article Botxkx.) 

EriraxstY, e-pif-ii-ne (Gr. epiphaneia, a manifes¬ 
tation), a ebnreh festival held on the Cth day of Janu¬ 
ary, in order to celebrate the inanifestaticn of Christ. 
In early times this festival probably comroemqrstcd 
the nativity of the Saviour, his manifestation in the 
flesh, and liis manifestation to tbe GeutUcs, The 
service in the Church of England has reference to 
these three events. As a household festival, the Epi¬ 
phany is better known by the name of Twelfth-nigbt 
(being tbe twelfth night from the Isativity). The 
practice of choosing a king and queen in fatuilv mer¬ 
riments upon that night has been traced back to a 
similar custom among the Eomans during tbe Satur¬ 
nalia. 

EriPiixstJS, «P'i~fe'-gm (Gr. epi, upon; phtu/o, I 
devour), in Bot., a gen. of iilants belonging to the 
nat. ord. Orohauehiu'-eiv. The root of E.vWamianaia 
called canocr-root, from having been formerly used as 
an application to cancers. It was the principal ingre¬ 
dient in a onco celebrated Eorth-Americau nostrum, 
called Marlin’s cancer powder. 

Eru'HyTKS. (See Als-PnAictS.) 

EptsooPiCV, e-pie'-ko-pa-te (Gr, ephkopo}, a Viiobop, 
or overseer), is that form oi church government in 
which one order of the clergy is superior to another; 
•as bishops to priests and deacons. Much discuseion 
has taken place on the subject of episcopacy. Eothing 
oonelnsive can be gathered concerning it in the Now 
Testainont; but there can be no doubt that it existed 
universally in the Church from the earliest historic ages 
down to tile time of tbe Reformation, and it is inferred, 
as no change can bo shown to have taken place, that 
the same constitution existed from the tmic of the 
apostles. Preslivterians and Independents argue, on 
the other hand, that as thare is tiothirig definite con¬ 
cerning it in Scripture, Ohristians are left a discretion¬ 
ary power of modelling the government of their church 
in such a manner os may seem to them most meet; 
and that everv Christian society has a right to make 
laws for itself, provided tlicao laws are consistent 
with charity and pence, and with the fundamental doc- 
trines and priaeiplca of Christianity. “ It cannot be 
proved," says l>r. Paley, “ that any form of church 
government was laid down in the Christian, as it has 
been in the Jewish scriptures, with a view of fixing a 
constitution for succeeding ages, aud which consti¬ 
tution, consequently, the disciples of Christianity 
would everywhere and at all times, by the very law of 
their religion, tie obliged to adopt. Certainly no com¬ 
mand of this kind was delivered by Christ himself; and 
if it be shown that the apostles ordained bishops snd 
presbyters among their first converts, it mnst be re¬ 
membered that deacons also, and deaconesses, were 
appointed by them witii functions very dissimiiar to 
any which obtain in the Church at present. The truth 
seems to have been tliat such oraces were at first 
erected in the Christian Church as the good order, tbe 
instruction, and tbe exigencies of the society at that 
time required, witliout any intention, at least without 
any declared design, of regulating the appointment, 
authority, or the distinction of Christian ministers 
under future circumstances." The power vested in the 
bishops or higher clergy differs very much among the 
difi'orent episcopal bodies. The Boman Catholic and 
the Greek churches, as well os the Chnrch of England, 
are episcopalian. (See Anot^o-Cxmonxc Cucacn, 
HoMXJr OxtbOMO Cuvttca, Gaxsic OHnaoH.) 

EriBOpa, ep'-e-eede (Gr. epetsixics).—In the Greek 
drama the term eitodae was applied to the entrance of 
the chorus upon the stage, and the epcieedion to that 
part of a play which lay between two choral songs. 
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tbo$o recitations in the early Viiatory of the Greek 
stage had nothing to do e(ith the choral part, the term 
opmodion, with its Latin derivative tptkoiiimti, togau 
to be applied to any incidental narrative or digression in 
n poem.wluch the poet has oonneoted with the main plot, 
but which is not essential to it. In this light, the cata¬ 
logue of ships is considered an episode in the “ Iliad," 
and the description of the wax in heaven is oousidered 
on episode in “ Paradise Lost.'' Episodes should grow 
naturnliy out of the subject, and sbouid either point out 
important consequences or develop hidden causes. 
The episode describing the destruction of Troy, in 
'Virgil's “ .®neid," is an episode of this hind. In the 
best poets, episodes are generally dnishad in Die most 
careful and elaborate manner. The " Faery Queen" 
of Spenser, and the “ Orlando .Fnrioso" of Ariosto, 
contain so many long episodes, that the poems present 
all the appearance of an inartistic ooiupilation of un¬ 
connected legends. 

Epistu!, c-joiF-i (Or. epigtole, a message or letter), 
is a letter written from one person to another. The 
boriptural epistles arc letters which were addressed 
by the inspired apostles to obiu'ches or individuals. 
Of these the apostle Paul wrote fourteen, 6t. dames 
one, St.-Peter two, St. John three, and St. Jude one. 
Those of 8S. James, Peter, John, and Jude, are com¬ 
monly called general or Catholic epistles, as not being 
addressed to any particnlar church, but to the churches 
in general. It is not without its use that we have the 
doctrines of the Christian religion laid down, not by 
one apostle only but by several, so that the same 
divine truths are presented to us in different forms or 
through different media, and thus their manifold beau¬ 
ties and character are better displayed. Ind-eading 
an epistle, we onght to consider the occasion of it, the 
circumstances of those to whom it was addressed, the 
time when it was written, its general soope and design, 
a.s well as the intention of particular arguments and 
passages. By epistle in the liturgy is me.aat the first 
lesson in the communion-service, and so styled because 
it is generally taken from the sacred Epistles, though 
sometimes it is token from the Acts, and occasionaUy 
i'rom the I’rophats. Almost all the lessons now road as 
epistlesin thoEugUsh liturgy have been in their present 
place and used by the Church for many ages. They are 
found in all the liturgies used before the revision in 
the reign of Edward VI.; and they also appear in all 
the monuments of the English liturgy before the in¬ 
vasion of William the Conqueror. 

Epitapht, cp'-e-fc/ (Gr. epi, upon; iaphot, a tomb), 
the inscription upon a tombstone. Among the classi¬ 
cal nations of antiquity, epitaphs were at first only 
inscribed npon the tombs of heroes and those who 
had made themselves distinguished in their country. 
Among the Greeks, the term was also applied to those 
verses which were sung in memory of a deceased per¬ 
son on the day of his funeral, or on its anniversary. 
Amongst the Eomans, every family who consecrated 
a tomb to their relations had the privilege of inscribing 
an epitaph upon it. Both Greek and Itoman epitaphs 
were distinguished by three qualities,—brevity, simpli¬ 
city, and familiarity. The Koman tombs were gene- 
taliy situated by the side of the public road, and the 
epitaphs usually commenced with the words "Sta, 
viator,"—Stop, traveller. Bopulobral inscriptions 
seem to have first taken their origin in England in 
the nth century. At that time they were always 
written in Latin. In the 13th century, most of the 
epitaphs were written in French ; hut the clergy and 
religious bodies still continued to write in Latin. 
English epitaphs were not written till the middle of 
the lith century. The modern English, Sh’enoh, and 
German epitaphs are more numerous and varied than 
those of any other time or nation. They exhibit every 
variety of style and sentiment, from heraldic prolixity 
and epigrammatic conceit to majestio gravity. All 
enitapha sbouid be charaoterixed by brevity and truth. 
'J'be long tedious inscriptions npon some tombs are as 
untrue sis tliey are ungrammatical, and would almost 
seem to snbsUntiate the German proverb s—b He lies 
like a tombstone, and is as impudent os a newspaper," 
Among the many famous eniUphs existing in England, 
may be mentioned the vreu-Enown inseription on Sir 
Christopher Wren's monument hi St. FaUre oatfaednd, 
London i — 


_Epropv Atte __ 

“Si monnmentnin qassti|,—ciroamspice.** 

If yon ask for liis momnnent,—look around. 

The following epitaph, which is exquisitely touehing 
and simple, was written by Ben Jonson, and inseribed 
on the tomb of the countess of Fembroke 
“ Underneath this sable hearso • 

Lies the subject of all verse; 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother. 

Heath, ere thou canst find another 
Good, and fair, and wise as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee." 
Notwithstanding the solemn circumstances witii which 
epitaphs ore associated, they are often made the vehi¬ 
cles of pleasantry snd satire. Goldsmitih wrote the 
ibUowing upon Mr. Edward Pardon:— 

“ Here lies poor Ned Ihirdon, from misery freed. 
Who long was a booksell^B hack j 
He led such a damnable life in this world, 

I don’t think he'll ever come back." 

Bnms wrote some very satirical epitaphs, and in 
France the same kind of |p4m hnmour has frequently 
been indulged in. The epitaph upon Eobespierre is as 
follows:— 

“ Passant, ne pleure point mon sort; 

Si je vivais, tn serais mort." 

Dry Tonr tears, passer by j 
If 1 lived, you should die. 

EpITHitAsntJM:, ep-e-thal-ai'-mc~um (Gr. ept, on ; 
fhalamoi, a bridal chamber), a species of poem sung 
by the ancient Greeks and Bomans near the liridiu 
chamber of a newly -married conple. Poems of this 
ebsraoter were written by Anacreon, Btesicborns, and 
Pindar. The epitbalamium written by Catullus on the 
occasion of the marriage of Peleus'and Thetis has 
alwavs lieen much admired; and that written by the 
English poet Spencer has been described as one of the 
most gorgeous in all literature, 

Epitbet, fjt’-e-thei (Gr. ^iikefon, from npon, 
and tithem, Ilay or place), is applied to an adjective 
expressing some real quality of the thing to wtiich it 
is applieo, or an attributive expressing some quality 
ascribed to it. Epithets are often used in poetry and 
rhetoric, not to make up any essential part of the 
description, but only by way of ornament. Even 
Bomer has been found fault with on this head, for 
equipping every hero with an epithet, not according 
to the exigencies of the case, bnt to suit the measure 
of his verse. Nothing, says Aristotle, tires the 
reader more than too great a redundancy of epithets, 
or epithets improperly applied; and yet nothing is so 
essential in poetry as a proper use of them. Epithets 
are also sometimes apphed as surnames, or os persons’ 
second appellation, aud were anciently bestowed very 
freely on account of excellencies or defects, either of 
body or mind,—even kings not being exempt from 
them; as, Edward Longshanks, Kicliard Cmor de Lion. 

Epizoa, ep-e-zo'-a (Gr. epi, on; zoon, an animal), • 
term applied to those parasitic animals which live 
upon the bodies of other animals. They may be 
divided into two classes,—those whioh live on the 
surface of the skin, and those which live in the akin. 
In the first class may be mentioned fleas, lice, bugs, 
tioks, Ac.; and in the second, the itch-inscot or sup- 
coptes, the pimple-mite or Demodet foUiciUoram ; to¬ 
gether with other species of the Acmdm. 

Epoch, c'-poA (Lat. epoeia, point of time).—In 
Astrou., the longitude or right ascension of a planet, 
at any partieolar moment of time, is simply called the 
epoch of that planet, for the sake of brevity. In order 
to determine the future position of a planet in the 
heavens at any particular period, it is necessaxy to 
reckon from its epoch, or known longitude at a certain 
point of part time. In Chron., the term epoch is iised 
synonymously with era, and signifies a certain tiiM from 
which we bepn to ooant a series of years. (Fee Eba.) 

Epbouvstts, ai-proo-zd' (Fr.), m Mil., the name 
given to a oontrivaaoo by which the strength Of a^- 
powder is ascertained. There are two methoos of 
doing this; the first being effected by what is caUed 
the gott eprouvette, and the second by the inortar 
epronvette. The latter is fay no means an aeenrste 
test for companog the strength of different kinds 
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of pon-der, anleBa the gtain of all tb« wirts to bo EftUAloB, <-fc»ai'-for ogual), in Astron. 

tried be of the tamo eSso. A arnall ohargro is pat into and Gleog., the name ^ven to the imaginary great 
a mortar, and a saitabte ephencal iron shot ie placed circles that surround tno hearens and the earth mid- 
upou it. The charge is then ex^oded, and the dis- way between the poles, so that every pomt in them is 
tanco to which the project^ is thrown is oarefnlly equidistant from each polar point; The pkneofthe 
measured. The range ohtaitted is, of conrse, greater terrestrial and oelestiol equator is at right angles to 
or less aecording to the strength of the powder. In the axis of either sphere. The equator is so called 
the gun eprouvette, a gon is attached to an iron rod at because day and night are eqaal when the tun crosses 
its centre Of grarity, or point at which the gun would it at the vernal and antumnu eqninoxes in his passage 
exactly balance if placed across a horizontal oar. The along the ecliptic. 

upper part of jUie rod is fastened to a horizontal bar, ISQUarontxii iKSTBUMBitT, 0 -kmd-to'^re-al, an astro- 
the ends of whiob rest in sockets, and which forms an nomioai instrument of exceedingly complicated con- 
axis, about whiob the whole apparatus may swing struction, htted with a declinatian-circic, an bour- 
backwards and forwards when set in motion. From circle, and a telesoope for taking observations, sus- 
the lower part of the gnn, and in a continuous Tertioal pend^ losnch a manner that it maybe directed at 
line with the bar by which it is suspended, a rod of pleasure to any point in tlie heavens that it may be 
iron projeots, the point of whioh works in a groove cat desired to inapeot. The whole instrument can be moved 
in a piece of wood fixed below it, in the form of the on two axes,—one of which is oalied the polar axis, as 
Are or a circle, whose centre is in the axis, about it is in the direction of the poles of the heavens; and the 
whioh the whole machine oseillates. This groove is other, the transit or declination axis, which carries the 
ilUed with a soft substanoe. The gnn is loaded with a deelination-cirole, and is placed at right angles to the 
oarefnlly-measarod charge of powder, and when fired, polar axis. The best equatorial instrument for general 
the recoil of the gun cansea the point of the red pro- purposes is one called the Fortable Universal Eqna- 
joctlng foom the under part to describe a line on the torial, made by Tronghton. It is fixed on a stand, 
soft substance in the groove, the measurement of which can be bronght to a proper level by means of 
which determines the strength of the powder. Borne- screws and spirit-levels attached to its base. At the 
times a brass quadrant is fixed to the upper part of the top of the stand, a horizontal axis is placed, moving 
rod by whioh tbo gun is suspended, on whioh the in sookets in the ends of the uprights that rise per- 
extent of the recoil u marked by an index- pendicnlarly from its base. The polar axis is fixed to 

Krsou SAi;.Ta,ep'-nun,inChem.,BnlphateofmagneBia tbe cross axis, and at right angles to it. This may be 
is known in commerce as Epsom salts, a name derived set in its proper position by a latitnde-cifcle attached 
from the cironmstance of its being lately contained to tbe cross axis, and moving in a plane parallel to 
in the springs in the neighbourhood of Epsom. that in which the polar axis moves. A tube, or inner 

EQuaTiOH,e-kwai'-stK»(Lat. ieqxare,tomakeevenor axis, revolves witmn the tube whioh forms the polar 
eqnsd).—^In Astron., the rate of motion of the heavenly axis, having an honr-circlo attached to its lower ex- 
bodies revolving in cUiptio orbits is variable, and they tremity, which is regulated by a tangent-screw placed 
are, fiom different causes, sometimes in advance of, at the opposite end. Tbe rest of the instrument is 
and sometimes behind, the position in which they would attached to a plate fixed to the top of this inner tnbe, 
be if they travelled at a uniform rate of motion. In and revolving with it. Upright pieces rise from either 
calonlating the position of a heavenly body from any end of the plate, with sockem to carry the transit-axis, 
epoch, a small amount, by way of correction, must at one extremity of which a declination-circle is fixed, 
consequently be added to or taken from its longitude and at the other a teleseope. From the eonstruction 
at the time reqnired, os it wohld bo if it mov^ at a of the instrument, it will be seen that tbe plate 
uniform rate; and this correction, in Astron., is fixed to the upper part of the inner tube of the 
termed an equation- There are various equations polar axis, and the hour-eirole at its other extremity, 
required in astronomical calculations of the longitude move in planes parallel to that of the equator when 
of heavenly bodies at given periods, arising from tbo the pol» axis has been properly adjusted. The 
attraction exeroised on the planets by the snn, ai;d method of using this instiument, and the principles 
that which they exercise on one another wid their on whiob it is made, will be better anderstood by 
satellites. Tbe moon's annual equation, the equation an inspection of the instrument itself, or a drawing 
of time, and the eqnation or precession of the cqni- of it on a large|seale.— Sef. Rees’s Cj/elopaedia ; Eap- 
noxes, will be noticed elsewhere. (Set Bua, Mooiv, lith Cgdopadia ,—Arts and Sciences. 

Ebscbssiow.) EqUEBBY, ck'-»s-rs (Lat. eg«at,'ahorse ; Fr.^cMucr, 

Eqtrasioir, Awimn.—The action of the son npon a squire), an olBcer or state who holds office in her 
the moon, its mean inflneuce, daring many sneoes- Majesty's honsehold or in the household of princes of 
sive revolutions of both bodies, tends to increase per- tbe royal family. An equerry is always in attendance 
mnnently the moon's distance and periodic time. This on the Queen on state occasions, and when she rides 
general averse is not established without a series of or drives. The equerries are offioers nnder the master 
snbordinate miotuations. In the lunar theory some of tbe horse, and the senior among them is designated 
of these ace very sensible to observation. The most chief equerry and olerk-marsbal. His salary is £1,000 
conspicnous is that termed the moon's annual eqnation. per annum. There are, besides, four equerries in ordi- 
It is so called because it consists in an alternate in- naiT, whose dnties are to accompany the Qneen when 
crease and decrease in her longitude, corresponding on horseback. Their duties fall in rotation, 
with the earth’s situation in its aonnal orbit,—namely, EquBSTBisB’ Hakes, e-ktoea'-tre-dn (Lat. equue, a 
to its angular distance from the perihelion ] and there- horse), among the ancient Romans, were sports in 
fore having a yosr instead of a month, or a%aot part which horse-raoing was the principal amusement, 
of a month, for its period. They were divided into six classes,—tiie prodfomui or 

EqVAXiOKS, a term appled in Algebra to those pro- plain horse-raee, the chariot-race, the deonrsory race 
MBitions which assert the equalUp of two gnantities. about funeral piles, the ludi ferirales, and tiie Imi tup- 
The sign c: placed between the two gnantities signifies tunafos. 

that they are equal Thus 6® -b 10 = 25, is an equation Eqobstbiajvisk. (^les HoBSBMAWsmr.) 
expressing the eqnallty of tho quantities 6» -f 10 and Equbstbiait Stasubs. (See SrAitfBS.) 

25. A simple equation is that which contains only the EqnnuB, e-kvi'-dt, an order established for the to- 
first |ioK>er of the unknown quantity or quantities, oeption of the horse and its allies. Their most striking 
Eure equationt of the higher degrees are those which ohsracter consists in the strnoture of the feet, which 
contain the square or aUy higher power of the unknown are composed of but a single finger or toe terminating 
quantity, and are iRvided into two classes,-^ur« and each extremity, and enoased in a horny sheath or shoo. 
affected. A pure <^nation is that in which only one Resides this weU-developed toe, however, the EqUidm 
power of the unsown quantity is involved, and an possess on each side of tko metaearpus aud mri;atarsaa 
affected equation is that m whiw different powers of two small mdimeutary prooesses, vriiich vesresent two 
the nnkndwn qaaiitity are Involved, Thus, 0 ®“ s 5 is latendtoes. Thestructareof theleglnmesu much tfaw. 
a pure equation, and ax’* -b 5® s c is auaffeotedequa- same as in the generaUty of mammalia, except that 
tion- An Rented quadratie eqnation is that which thehinnems ana femur Kre oomparatively short, and 
contains tbe eqasfe of the nUkirovili quantity and also the bones of the fore-am and shank, which are much 
the unknown quantity itoclf. longer, arc partially ankyloted together, so that uc 
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rotatory motion of these bones can take plane, Xbe 
bones of the carpus and tarsus are lar^ and solid, and 
resemble the bones of the other mammalia in their 
general arrangement. Beyond these lire find a single 
elongated metatarsal bone, the ropresentatire of the 
middle toe. This is completed by three phalanges, of 
which the last bears the aingle horny hoof. Dr. ^ay 
thns defines the family of the Bqnida:—'“This family 
(which is distinguished from idl other animals by its 
undivided hoof, formed of the two anterior toes sol¬ 
dered together, its simple stomach and its female 
having the teats placed on the pubes) may be divided 
into two very distinct types of form,—the one the 
asses and the eehras, which are always more or less. 
banded with blackish brown, and have always a dis¬ 
tinct dorsal Uno, the tail only bristly at the end, and 
have warts only otf - the arms, hnd none on the hind 
legs; and the true horses, which are not banded, have 
no dorsal line, are famished with warts on their arms 
and legs, and have long hair on the tail from its inser¬ 
tion to its extremity.’' The skull of the Equidm is of 
an elongated form, the jaws being well developed, the 
lower one especially peing of great stren^h and 
power. Both jaws arc provided with six incisor teeth; 
smsU canines are also present in both jaws in the 
males, bat in the females these teeth are nsually mo¬ 
mentary or quite deficient. The molars are six on 
each side in each jaw: their worn snrfeoe is fiat, and 
exhibits a complicated pattern of enamel, generidly of 
a lunate form. Between the molars and incisors there 
is a considerable space, and in this space is fitted the 
bit by which tlie animal is guided. The hair with 
which the skin is clothed is short on the general sor- 
face, but attaining a considerable length on the ridge 
of the neck and on the tail. The eye is rather large 
and full, and the external ears elongated, upright, and 
pointed. The most important species belonging to 
this family is, udthout doubt, the horse (Equui ea- 
haUv*), (S*e Hobsb.) 

BQUitATgaAX, e-ktct-lM'-e-ril (Lat. ttquuM, equal; 
lateralU, side), having all the sides equal; os an equi¬ 
lateral triangle. All the tegular polygons are equi¬ 
lateral. 

EquiusBieu, e-itwe-lii'-rs-um (Lat. <b^u(, equal; 
liira, balance), in Statics, is a state of rest produced 
by the mutual counteraction of several forces. Two 
equal forces, acting in contrary direction, for example, 
destroy one another, and produoo equilibrium; as when 
the two ends of a lover or balance, charged with cqnal 
veighta, maintain a level position. {Sea Mbcuaitics, 
Btaiics.) 

EquiniBBirH ou Abcsxs.—T his is a subject which 
is treated in that part of mathematical science called 
Statics. In this the conditions are considered in which 
any body, or number of bodies, will remain in a state of 
rest under the infiuence of forces that act in opposite 
directions, and mutnally counteract each other. It 
is evident that the oomutions of equilibrium can be i 
considered in theory only, as the slightest possible 
addition to either of the oounteracting forces would 
immediately give it a preponderating influence, and 
destroy the state of balance. In inveatigating the equili¬ 
brium of arches, we must imagine the surtaces of the 
voussoirs to be perfectly smooth, and friction must be 
altogether disregarded, so that each stone may be 
considered to be sustained by the pressure of those on 
either side of it, acting, under these conditions, in di¬ 
rections perpendieulwr to their snriaoes. The theory 
on which the equilibrinm of arches depends is briefly 
this, that the weights of the voussoirs of which it is com¬ 
posed most be in the same proportion to each other as 
the sections of the chord ofthearob, which are made by 
producing the lines which represent the junotures of the 
sides of the vonssoirs to the centre firom which the line 
ofintrados is described, supposing the arch to be a 
BOgmontal arch. It is also necessary that the perpen- 
cflculsr passing throngh the centre of gravi^ of any 
part of the arch should pass throngh apar^elogram 
formed by lines drawn perpendicular to the Sides of 
the part m question from their extremities. In such 
an arch the voussoirs at the crown would be tbe least 
in depth, and each snecessive vonssoir, from the crown 
towards the piers, would inor^se in tbiclmess, eo that 
the line of the extrados would not he desorihed from 
the same centre as that from which tiie line ofintrodos 


has been described. The s]jghtoet altoratiim of the 
weight of any of the voussoirs of siioh aif arch As this, 
in which the stones that compose itare Sapposed to be 
supported without friction, would cause it to be dver* 
tnmed; but when friction is taken into scoonht, it is 
plain that an arcb, which would remain in equililmum 
under the conditions above stated, if they could etist 
in praetioe, would then be capable of sustaining a gr eat 
amount or snperinoumbent pressure; and, indeed, 
pressure on tbe arch tends to make it stringer, by 
increasing the firiotion by which the preasnre on it is 
resisted. The theory of the equilibrium of domes is 
somewhat similar to that of the equilibrium of orcbes, 
if wo consider the dome to consist of a series of exactly 
equal and opposite slices, that are formed by planes 
passing pernendicularly throngh the axis at a small 
angle to each other, and which support each other at 
the crown, being, in fact, anumber of balanced arches, 
each of which would preserve its equilibrinm, if it were 
left standing alone. But in the dome equilibrium will 
be maintained, and the structure will bo stronger, if 
the weight of the upper port of each of such a series of 
contiguous balanced arches be greater than that which 
wonld be required to preserve equilibrium in abalanced 
arch of siniilar form standing alone; becanse eveiy 
stone in each ciroular and horizontal course, or each of 
the whole series of the opposite parts of the balanced 
arches, exerts a lateral preasnre on those on either 
side of it, and their tendency to fall inwards looks the 
whole structure tightly together. To insure the equi- 
librium of au ar^, friction being disregarded, it ia 
therefore necessary to bring the weight of the voussoirs 
composing tbe crown np to a certain limit, which must 
not be increased or diminished in any way; but in the 
dome, equilibrinm will be maintained, for the reasons 
above stated, when the weight of the upper portion of 
each of the series of arches of which it m^ be sunposed 
to be oomposed exceeds this limit.—^1^. Bobison’s 
Mechanical Philoeophy; Cyclopadut, —Arts and 

Sciences. 

Equiboctiai., e4evte-nok'-eh3l (Lat. aqum, equal; 
ftox, night).—The eelestial equator is sometimes cidled 
by this name, because day and night are of cqnal 
length all over the world when the son orosscs the 
equator. 

EquiBOXBB, ek'-we-noks^ee, the points in which the 
great circles known as the ecliptic and equator cut 
each other. They are distingiMned as tbe vernal and 
autumnal eqrunox. The snn is at the former on the 
2l8t of March, when he enters tbe first point of Aries ; 
and at the hitter on the 23nd of September, when he 
enters the first point of Libra. In the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, tbe names of the equinoxes are transposed; 
the vcmal equinox to those who are north of tfaa 
equator becoming the antumuai equinox to those in 
countries lying to the south of it; and the autumnal, 
the vernal equinox. 

Equipaob, ek'-iee-paii (Pe. iquiper), a term applied 
in general language to the carriage, horses, and liveries 
of a gentleman when abroad. The word is also api>lied 
to the furniture of an army or body of troops. In 
this sense it includes arms, artillery, utensUs, provi- 
! sions, &a. Camp equipage includes tents and things 
necessary for accommodation in camp; while field 
equipage consists of arms, artillery, waggons, tumbrils, 
&o. In marine affairs, the word equipage is applied to 
the crew of a ship, together with ali her furniture, 
masts, sails, ammunition, and general stores, 

EqniSBTACXAi, ek-we-se-tai'-ss-e (Lat. aguut, a horse; 
teia, a hair, or bristle), in Bot., the Horsetail faui., a 
nat. ord. of Acofglcdettea, sub-class Acrogence; con¬ 
sisting of herbaceous pluits, with striated, hollow, 
jointed, simple or rerticUlately-branched, aerial, sill- 
cions stems, arising from slender creeping rhizomes, or 
underground stems. The joints are surrounded by 
membranons toothed sheaths, whioh are regarded as 
modified leaves: but, in general, the plants of the order 
are considered ieaflessi When branched, the branches 
arise in a whorled manner from beneath the axils of 
the teeth of the sheaths^ and correspond in number 
with them. These plants are found in marsbypr watery 
places in most parts of the world. There is bot ona 
genus, MqttieehuK, which indudes about ten speoies, 
the greater number of which are indigenpua. ^The 
rhizomes contain much starchy matter in the winter 
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mcfDths, which mi^bt be^ed as food in case of need. 
The silex, oi*'flint, contained in tbe tiimae of thorough 
horsetail, Jemals, rendeos it anaeful plant. 

Its stems are largelf imported firom Holland under 
the name of Doten rashes, and employed bjr cabinet¬ 
makers, whitesmHfas, and ivoi74ttrner8 for smoothing 
the surface of their work. 

E 4 niSEiracs,ek>iae-t«-t«'-tas(Lat.e 7 ««««t»)a, the plant 
horsetail), in Oeol., the name given to fossil plants 
which resemble the cqaisetnm of onr pools and marshes. 
Thev ard found in w formations, from the Devonian 
upwards, and have jointed steins, surrounded by 
olosely-fltting cylindrical sheaths, which are regularly 
toothed, and wmch leave their impress on the stems. 
They may be dSstingnished from the Calamitet, for 
which they are apt to be mistaken, by their stems not 
being channelled throughout. 

BQtJISMDlI. (Sob EijniSETaOKaiO 

SQuriSa, sV-tcs-tesz (Dat. plur. oieqmt, a knight, a 
horseman).—The equites, or knights, were a large and 
important body in ancient Eome, originally founded by 
Komulua, who divided his people into three tribes, and 
selected a hundred from each to serve on horseback as 
his body-guard. Their uumbera were increased by 
succeeding kings, and at last they became an order in 
the state> known as the equestrian order, in which any 
one coolo be enroUod who was possessed of the requi¬ 
site araonut of property. They ranked next to the 
senators, and occupied seats in public places of amuse- 
ment that were especially set apart for them. They 
were distinguished by wearing a gold ring, and a bor¬ 
der on their vestments a little narrower tlmn that worn 
by the senators. They always formed the chief part 
of the Roman cavalry, if not the entire body, and were 
commanded by an oflicer of high rank, who was styltsl 
naguter equittm, or master of the horse. Some idea 
may be formed of the number of the equites from the 
story told by Roman historians, that 'H.mnibal sent to 
Carthage three bushels or measures (tret modiot) of 
gold rings taken from the fingers of the knights that 
lay dead on the field after the battle of Canno;, 
fbnglit Aug. 2, 21ti B.C., in which 40,000 Romans 
perished. 

Equrey, ek’-tce-te (Lat. ai^nitat), in a moral and 
general sense, is that which, m human transactions, is 
founded in natural justice, in honesty and right ,—ex 
mguo et botw. “Equity, in its true and genersJ meaning," 
says Biackstone, “is tbe soul and spirit of all law; poai- 
tire law is constructed, and rational law is made by it. 
In this, equity is synonymous with justice; in that, to 
the true and sound interpretation of the rule." It is 
applied to cases to which the law, on aocotmt of its 
generality, does not exactly apply, but which must be 
determined ^ the sound judgment of tbe proper 
interpreter. In this sense, equity mast have a place 
in every rational system of jurisprudence, if not in 
name, at least in substance; for it is impossible that 
any code, however minute and particular, should em¬ 
brace, or provide for, the infinite variety of human 
afiairs, or should furnish rules applicable to all of 
them. Cases wiU occur to which the antecedent 
rules will not apply without injustice, or to which they 
cannot be applied at all; and it is the office of a judge 
to consider whether the anteimdent rule does, or 
onght, to apply to a given case. Hence arise a variety 
of rules in the interpretation of laws, according to 
their natore and operation, whether they are remedial 
or penal, or restrictive of general right, or in advance¬ 
ment of publie justice. In the law of England, how¬ 
ever, equity has a difibrent and more restrioted mean¬ 
ing, Rem^ies for the redress of wrongs, or for the 
enforcement of rights, are distioguished into two 
olasses,—-those which are administered in courti qf 
law, imd those which are administered in court) of 
equity. The rights secured by tbe former are called 
legoi; those by the latter, egaitaWs. The former are 
rights and remedies at common law; the latter, rights 
and remedies in eqnibr. Much misanderstanding has 
prevailed regarding the dlstinotive features of those 
two branches of jonsprudanoo. Some have represented 
them as two opposing and hostile powers, continuallv 
at warfare with eaeh otbm, and striving to encroach 
on each Cher's province, aa if, in ^ language of 
Biackstone, “ the one jnd;^ withogt equity, and the 
nther was not bound by Miy law." It has also been 
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stated that a court of equity is not bound by rules or 
preoedents, but acts from the opiniou of the judge; 
and that the province of equity, as disdngaished from 
law, is to determine acoording to the spirit of the rule, 
and not according to the strtotness of the letter. In 
the early history of equity jurisprudence, there might 
have been mnoh to give colour to these views ; but in 
the present day, courts of equity act upon principles 
as fixed and certain as those on which courts of law 
proceed. New oases may, and indeed do, arise ; but 
they are decided upon these ascertained rales and 
principles, whatever may be the opinion of tbe judge 
as to what ma^y be jiist or reasonable in the partioular 
case before him. Equity,then, isabrauchor jurispru¬ 
dence which aims at supplementing the defects of com¬ 
mon law, by extending relief toth^erigdits of property 
which the strict law does not reccMize, and % pving 
I more ample and distributive redress than the ordi¬ 
nary tribunals afibrd. It Iff no means either ecmtrels, 

I mitigates, or supersedes the common law, and does 
not assume any power to subvert its doctrines. Courts 
of common law proceed by certain prescribed forms, 
and give a generm judgment for or against tho defen¬ 
dant ; but there are many cases in which a simple 
jadgraent for either party, without qualifications and 
conditions and particular arrangements, would not do 
entire justice to either. Some modifioaUon of the 
rights of parties may be required, some restraints 
oh the one side or the other, or eome peculiar adjust¬ 
ments, either present or future, temporary or per¬ 
petual. To meet these objects, the courts of law in 
this country have no provisions; they can only adjudi¬ 
cate by a simple judgment between the' parties. 
Courts of equity, however, are not confined orlimited 
in their modes of relief by such narrow regulations, 
but grant redress to all parties where they have rights, 
ex tsquo et bono, and modify and faifiiiun that redress 
acoording to circumstances. Courti of equity, too, 
bring before them all the parties interested in the 
subject-matter of the suit, and adjust the rights of aU, 
however numerous ; whereas courts of law must limit 
their inquiries to the contending parties. The most 
general description of a court of equity, as given by 
Mr. Justice Story, in the “ Encycloptodia Americana,'^’ 
is “ that it has jurisdiction in cases where a plain, 
adequate, and complete remedy cannot bo had at law; 
that is, in the common-luw courts. The remedy must 
be plain; for if it be doubtful and obscure at law, 
equity will assert a jurisdiction. So it must be ade¬ 
quate at law; for if it fall short of what tbe party is 
entitled to, that founds a jurisdiotion in equity. And 
it must be complete ; that is, it must attain its full end 
at law; it must reach the whole mischief, and secure 
the whole right of the party, now and for the future ; 

! otherwise equity will interpose and give relief." The 
jurisdiction of a court of equity is sometimes con¬ 
current with that of common law, and sometimes it is 
exclusive. It exercises concurrent jurisdiction ia 
oases where the rights are purely of a legal nature, but 
where other and more efficient aid is reqatrod tlian a 
court of law can afford, to meet the diificultics of the 
ease and insure full redress. In some of these cases, 
courts of law formerljr refused ell redress, but vrill 
now grant it. Tho jurisdiction, however, having been 
once justly acquired by tbe courts of equi^, at a time 
when there was no each redress at lew, it is not now 
relinquished.’,The most common exercise of concurrent 
jurisdiction is in oases of aooident,_ account, dower, 
fraud, mistake, partnership, and partition. The remedy 
hare is often more complete and effeotual than it can 
be at law; and in many coses falling under these beads, 
ami especially in some coses of nand, mistake, and 
accident, courts of law cannot, and do not, afford any 
redress; in others they do, but not tdways in so full 
and perfect a manner. A court of equity is also 
assistant to tho jurisdiction of courts of law in many 
coses where the latter have no like authority. Ik wilt 
. remove legal impedimenta to toe Ikir decision of a 
I question dependiog at law. It wQl prevent a party 
from impropwly setting up at a trial some title or claim 
which would be inequitable. It wiR ootc^el him to dis¬ 
cover, on bis own oath, foots which Ito knows are mate¬ 
rial to the right of the other party, but which a court of 
law cannot compel him to discover. It wifi perpetuate 
the testimony of witnesses to rights and titles vvhich are 
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in danger of being lost before tbe matter can be tried. 
It will provide for the sefetr of property in dispute, 
pending litigation. It will counteract and control, 
or set aside, frandident judgments, by restraining the 
parties from insisting upon them. A court of equity 
csemses exclusive jnri^ction in all cases of merely 
equitable rights; that is, such rights as are not recog¬ 
nized in courts of law. Most cases of trust and confi¬ 
dence fall under this head. Its exclusive jurisdiction is 
also extensively eicroiaed in granting special relief be¬ 
yond tbe reach of the common law. It will grant injunc¬ 
tions to prevent waste or irreparable injury, to secure 
a Settled right, to prevent vexatious bbgations, or to 
compel tbe restitution of title-deeds. It will appoint 
receivers of property where it is in danger of misappli¬ 
cation; will compel the surrender of securities im¬ 
properly obtained; prohibit a party from leaving the 
country in order to avoid a suit; will restrain any undne 
exercise of a legal right against conscience and equity, 
and decree a specific performance of contracts respect¬ 
ing real estates. It will in many eases supply the 
imperfect execution of instruments, and reform or 
alter them according to the real intention of the par¬ 
ties; will grant relief in cases of lost deeds or securi¬ 
ties ; and, in all eases in which its interference is 
asked, its general rule is, that he who asks equity must 
do equity. Whether it would he best to administer 
tbe whole of remedial justice in one court or class of 
courts, without any separation or distinction of suits, 
or of the forms or modes of proceeding, is a question 
upon which much difference of opinion exists. Lord 
Bacon has given it as his decided opinion, tiiat tbe 
separation of common law and equity w'ae wise and 
convenient. “ All nations,” he says, “ have equity; 
bnt some have law and equity mixed in the same court, 
which is worse; and some’ have it distinmiished in 
several courts, which is better.” Lord Hardwicke 
was of the same opinion; and, indeed, it is the general 
opinion in those Countries, as England and the United 
States of America, where the two exist separately. 
“There is nothing,” says Mr. Justice Stoiy, “ incon¬ 
gruous, much less absurd, in separating different por¬ 
tions of municipal jurispruilenco from each other in 
the administration of justice, or in denying to one court 
the power to di8p((so of all the merits of a case when 
its forms of proceeding are ill adapted to afford com¬ 
plete relief, end giving jurisdiction of the same cause 
to auotbeT court better adapted to do entire justice by 
its larger and more expansive authority.” It is most 
probable that its suitability depends upon the habits, 
Circumstances, and iustitiifions td' each parlicular na¬ 
tion, and that while it might be well i«i:ipted for one 
country or one age, it might be nusuitable for another. 
A suit is usually dommonoed in the courts of equity or 
chancery by presenting a petition to the lorn chan¬ 
cellor, containing a statement of the platnliff'a case, 
and praying for redress. Frequently allegations are 
mode in a bill, of which the plaintiff is uncertain, or 
which are merely conjectural, in order to elicit from 
the defendant a full discovery of the truth. Formerly, 
a writ of subpmna was issued, commanding tbe de¬ 
fendant to appear and answer the allegations of the 
bill within a certain time; but now, in place of the 
subpoena, a printed bill is served, w hich has the same 
effect as the service of a writ of subpoena. If upon the 
face of the bill any cause be apparent why the redress 
should not be granted, the defendant may demur, or 
put in a demurrer; and if such cause exist, and yet not 
apparent upon the bill, he may put in a plea stating 
such matter, and demanding judgment of the court, as 
in a demurrer. In either ease, the subject is at once 
taken np and argued before the court, and, if allowed, 
the suit, or so much of it as is affected bv the plea or 
demurrer, falls to the ground; but usually, on cause 
abown, the court will allow the plaintiff to amend his 
bill. If the defendant can neither demur nor put iu a 
plea, and cannot disclaim, then he must answer, upon 
oath, the interrogatories in the bill, according to the 
best of his knowledge and belief. If the answer is 
sufficient, and tbe bill does not require amendment, 
issue is joined in the cante, witnesses are examined, 
the evidence is closed, and the cause set down for 
hearing, and hoard in its tpm. _ In some coses, the 
decree made on the hearing decides all the questions 
in the OBuse; ia other cases, prelimtnsiy accounts, 


■ _ ErastiamlBm 

in(roiriea, and direotiuns, .are adjourned to ebamberB; 
and when these are answeredwtne cause comes on for 
bearing on farther eousideratiw, and the points in 
issue are disposed of. The court decides upoa the 
proofs, arguments, andmerits brought before it without 
the BBsistanoe of a jury; yet, if a serious doubt be 
entertained os to a question in fact, the court inay 
direct an issue upon it to be tried by a judge and jury 
at common law, and may now iteelf impanel a jury to 
award damages to an injured parly, eitlier in addition 
to, or in snbstitutton for, an iuiunction ox specific per¬ 
formance, pursuant to 21 & 23 Viet. c. 27. The judges 
of the equity courts are the lord chancellor, the master 
of the Bolls, the two lords justices of the Court of 
Appeal in Chancery, and the three viGG-ehanoellors. 
The ordinary business is transacted by the master of 
the lioiis and the three vice-chancellors, 

EquiVAtEBis. {See ATomc Nusibees.) 

Equumcs, e-iryu-ul'-e-ue (Lat., tlie little horse), 
one of the old Greek constellations made by Ptolemy, 
and situated between Aquila and Capricornus. Its 
brightest stars are of the fourth magnitude oifiy. 
There is another constellation, named-by Lacaffie 
Equuleue pietorUi, the easel, or painter’s horse, which 
is situated near the constellation Argo. 

Ebs, e'-ro (Lat. cera), the name given to a point of 
time thatis marked by some remarkable oocuisenee, 
and from which it has been consequently determined to 
count the series of succeeding years; Various eras 
have been chosen by different nations, bnt fixed, in¬ 
deed, in an arbitrary manner, from which tliey have 
reckoned the principal events ocenrring in their his¬ 
tory in chronologic^ order. The most important of 
these is the Christian era, which was invented Iw a 
monk, Dionysius Exignns, in the year 533 x.n. The 
first year of this era was supposed to be the year in 
which our Saviour was born; bnt this supposition baa 
been found to be incorrect, as the birth of Christ is 
now allowed to have taken place four years previously. 
From this era the majority of the Christian nations of 
the world reckon events both backwards and forwards; 
any event which happened before this date being 
spoken of as takingplaoe in the year—— before Christ, 
or B.c., and any which has hawened since, as occur¬ 
ring in the year - of our Lord, or x.n. In the 

system of elironology generally adopted, the date of 
the creation of the world is fixed at 4004 n.o.; bnt 
this is uncertain, and many different dates have 
Ifteu assigned to this event: thus, according to the 
Septuagint, it took place in the year 5873 n.o.; 
according to the Julian period, 4710 n.c.; and ac¬ 
cording to the mode of reckoning nsod hj the 
Jews, 3761 n.o. The other principal eras from which 
events have been reckoned by the Greeks, Komans, 
Hindoos, and Mahometans, are as folloivs :—The 
Greeks reckoned by Olympiads, or periods of four 
years each, the first year of the first Olympiad coin¬ 
ciding with the year 776 n.c. The Bomans reckoned 
from the building of the city Borne, which took place 
753 B.C., in the fourth year of the sixth Olympiad. 
The principal Hindoo eras are those of the Cali Ynga 
and Vicraraaditi’a, which correspond with the years 
310’J and 56 n.c. The Mohameddan era, collea the 
Hegira, dates from the flight of Mahomet from Mecca, 
which took place 633 k.i>. The rules by whieh tbe 
year of the Christian era may be found that corre¬ 
sponds with a given year of any other particular era, 
and CTCff rersd, will bo found in the notice given of 
each important ora under its own heading. {See Cam 
Yuua, Hxqisa, OniMMAU, Vabsoivian' Eba, &c.) 

.Erastiajtism, e-rde'-fe-dn-ixm, a religious theory, 
first propounded by Erastus, a German divine of the 
I6th century. His proper name wasLieWer, orLie- 
ber, which, according to tbe fashion of the day, be 
changed to the Greek equivalent Erastus, ‘beloved.' 
According to his theory, tbe pastoral office was only 
persuasive, like that of a professor Of sciences over his 
pupils, without any power annexed. The Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, like other ordinanees of the Gospel, was, he_de- 
clared, to be free and open to all; the minister might 
dissuade any one from joiniBg, but might not reAue. 
Brastianism roferred the pnnisnment of all offences to 
the civil magistrate. The theory vraa for a time pro¬ 
minent in England, and flelden, Lightfoot, Coleman, 
and WMteloclre,J>eloDgod to the Erastian party. 
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Erbium 
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Sssiini, In €be>n., an axeeediaelT rare 

raetitl, fonn^ yi^ncm and terbium in gadoUnite. 
Tbs oxide erbia is aimilar in its cbaraeteristics to 
alnmina. It baa a dark y^oir colour, but forms 
coiourlesa salts. 

E*BCBTHBt?it,orExsOHTHwt?K,e-wiiNflitf'.«»*, oneof 
tbs most important temples of aBoient Athens, which 
stood on the north iddeof thesummit of the Acropolis. 
The temple that ori{paaU]r ooenpied the site was built 
by Eroohtheus, who reined over Attica in the latter 
part of the lith century b.O. It was desicned for the 
reception of the image of liCinerro, carved out of the 
trunk of an olira.tTeei which was always a special 
object of veneration to the Athenians. Erei^theiis 
waa buried in the temple; from which circumstance 
the name of Erechtbeum was afterwards given to that 
which was bnilt on the same site ahont dUO—395 n.c., 
the ruias of which may still be seen. The entire build¬ 
ing forms a group of three temples,—the Brcchtheum 
properly so called, the teimle of Minerva Polias, and 
the Pandrosium. The Ereebtheum oconpied the 
largest spnoe, and is supposed to have been built 
first of w. It is in the form of a parsliologram, 
about 73 feet long and 37 feet wide. The por¬ 
tico before the prothginuM looks towards the east, 
and was very shallow, if a wall existed between this 
and the pnthyrium, as supposed by Stuart. The 
entablature and pediment of the portico was sup¬ 
ported on six massive but elegant Ionic colnmns, en¬ 
riched with carving, and about 27-1 feet in height. The 
temple of blinerva Polias was attached to the north 
side of the Erechtbenm, at the western end, and stood 
on a lower level. It waa nothing more than an open j 
portico, 33 feet vride and 21 feet in depth, the roof 
being supported by six colnmns, four in front and | 
one on either side, 25 feet in height. It looked to- i 
wards the north, and was probably nothing more than 
a side portico added to the Ereebtheum at some time 
anhsequentio its erection. The Pandrosium w.is at. 
tached to the western end of the south wall, and was 
built at a much later date than the other parts of the 
building. The roof of the portico, which has a south¬ 
ern aspect, was snpportea by six caryatides. {See 
OxKTATiDES, Emiw Mabblbs.) Tlio interior of the 1 
Pandrosium, or eella of the temple, was formed out | 
of the lower or western end of the Ereebtheum, a por¬ 
tion about twelve feet in width being separated from 
It for that purpose by a party wall. The portico of 
the Pandrosium is about 13 feet wide and 13 feet dcc^. 
—Ref. ’SeT^ateoa'iHandboolko/Architeettere; Stuarrs 
Athene: Inwood’s Ereehtheion. 

EbeuocAPSIS, e.re^mo-kaiB'.tie (Gr. erema, slow; 
kamie, burning), in Chem., a term applied by Liebig 
to tbe slow decay of moist organic bodies by the 
absorption of oxygen without the production of beat. 
The slow decay of wood, under the combined inUuence 
of air and moisture, is an instance of this action. 

Ebgot or liSB. (Sea SsoAtB.) 

Esicaoxjb, e-ri-kaV‘te-e (Lat. erica, heath), in Bot., 
the Heath fam., a nat. ord.of dicotyledonous plants in 
the sub-class CoroliyUra, consisting of 43 genera and 
about 850 species. They are very abundant ct the 
Owe of Good Hope, and are more or less generally 
difflased throughont Ear<^, North and South America, 
and Asia. The following details give the general 
character of the orderShrubby plants. Leaves en¬ 
tire, opposite, or whorled, eistipulate. Calyx 4—5- 
deli, inferior, persistent. Corolla hypogynous, moco- 
petalona, 4—S-cleft; ttstivation imbricated. Stamens 
hypogynous, u many, or twice as many, as the divi- 
sions of tbe corolla; anthers 2.coUe(l, opening by a 
pore, oppendiculate. Ovary many-eefied, witli nu- 
jnerons ovules, surronUded by a disc or scales; style 1, 
Emit capsular, tardy baccate; placenta axile. Seeds 
numwous, small, anatre^ns ; embryo in the axis of 
fieshy albumeni By Lindley, the order has been 
divided into two suborders,—Ericcis, in which the 
fruit is loculiddal, at rardy septicidal, or berried, 
and the buds mim t EhoAoifendrem, in which the fruit 
is capsular, septiddiu, and the buds scaly, resembling 
cones. Many of the EWcncedr, partioolarly species of 
the genera EMcn, MModendmn, KiUmia, and Azalea, 
are largely cultivated in this country on account of 
the beauty of their fiowers. The three latter genera 
are oommonly called American {dan^ by florists; but 


they ue not confined to America, as the name would 
imply. Medicinally, the plants of tide order are 
ohielly remarkable for astringent properties. Some, 
however, are narcotic, and a few even pOisoaoua. The 
fruits of many are edible. 

Bain ANUS, e-rid'-£-nas, a constellation formed and 
named by Aratus after the river Eridanus. It stretches 
along Oie heavens from Eboenix to Orion, in the shape 
of a winding river; it has one star of the first magni¬ 
tude, and many of the third and fonrth. 

EBtO0AUnACs;e, sr-e-o-how-loi'-sc-s (Gr.cricnjWool; 
kaulon, a stem), in Bot., the Eriooaulon, or Kpe-wort 
fam., a nut. onl, of numneofpUdonet, oousisting of 
aquatic or marsh plants. With clustered Uncar leaves, 
usually gra-ss-likc, and minute unisexual flowers 
growing m dense heads. They are mostly natives of 
tropical America and the north of Australia, One 
species is found in Britain; namely, Erioeaulon. lejptan- 
ffulare, the pipe-wort. They have not been applied to 
any useful purpose. 

EaioDBNDRoir, er*e-o-d«»'-droj» (Qr. erioit, wool; 
dendron, a tree), in Bot., a gen, of the nat. ortll 
S/erculiacea. The moat remarkable species is E. 
Samaama, a native of South America. Its trunk 
frequently overtops all the snirounding trees before it 
gives off a single brmch. The hairy covering of the 
seeds of various species of this genns forms a kind of 
vegetable silk much used for stufilng enshions and 
similar purposes. 

Ebioprobum, er-t-qf^-o-nm (Or. erion, wool; pkoreo, 
I bear), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Cyperaceie, or 
Sedge fam., consisting of nunicrous species, com¬ 
monly known as cotton-grasses, from their fruits being 
surrounded by cottony or downy liairs. These hairs 
are Bometimes used for stuffing cushions. The leaves 
are reputed to possess astringent properties. 

Ebminb, er'-min (Fr. iertnine), Mue/ela ermina, 
Linn.—This little digitigrade animal ia found generally 
in temperate Europe, but is common duly in tne noith. 
It is not generally known that the emiine and the stoat 
are the same animal; the confusion arises from the 
change that takes place in the eolour of the animri's 
fur at the different seasons. lu tl>e winter it is yellow¬ 
ish-white, the yellow hardly showing about the bead, 
but gradnally appearing more and more on the 
body, and increasing in intensity, so that some are of 
a pale yellow colour on their hind parts : then it is 
known os the ermine. About the end of March, how¬ 
ever, the upper parts change to reddish-brown, of 
rather a dull tint, the lower parts contiouing white: 
the tail remains black at the tip through all the 
changes. It is iu the extreme northern regions that 
this change in the animal's colour takes place witr. 
greatest distinctness. With regard to the manner 
in which this ehange is brought about, naturalists are 
not unanimous. One of the highest authorities, how- 
ever, Mr. Bell, expresses his boliof that the winter 
change is effected not by the loss of the summer coat 
and the sulistitntion of a new one, but by the actual 
change of colour in the existing for; and he cites, in 
proof of this view of the subject, the case of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay lemming, which, in Boss's first {lolar expedi¬ 
tion, was exposed in its summer coat on the de^ to 
a temperature of 30® below aero, and the next morning 
the fur on the cheeks and a patch on each iboulder 
had become perfectly white; at the end of a week, 
the winter change waa complete, with the exception of 
a dark band across the shoulders, and prolonged down 
to the midffie of the back. Like many other species 
of this genus, the ermine has the faculty of ejecting a 
fluid of a strong musky odour. Its fur u in «eet re¬ 
quest ; at one time it was one of the tnBignia ofroyalty, 
and it is still worn by the judges. Comparatively few 
ennino skins are at the present time exported from 
H udson's Bay j but even so lately as 1850,137,000 skim 
^ere received in Eng'uind from that and other plooes. 

Ebkinb, in Her., the name of one of the furs used 
for the lining of mantles, orewna, coronets, and caps 
of mainteuaiicg, as well as for the field and charges of 
armorial bearings. Itrepresents the white skin of (he 
little animal known as the ermine, with the tail, which 
IS tipped with black, attached to it, |# in ladies' mnffii, 
Ac., made of that material. It is figured by black 
spots and stripes, or tells, on a white field, each stripe 
hsvug two lines, or hain, diverging firom it, one on 





either aide, and being Burmonnted by throe spots, one writ of error (in Irtitia, d# errore cofr»wfld<>) a«ed for- 
pUoed at the extremity, and the others just below it, merlyto be brought for the cemedy thMeof. Kow, 
on each side of the pomt.. There are four varieties of however, by 15 & 16 Viet, o, 76, this writ w, in almost 
this lur in Her.,—having white spots and every case, dispensed with 2 and proceedings in error 


having a rod hair diverging from either side of the either upon matter of/oc^ or uwm matter of/a«a; bntit 
stripe, inatebd of a black one. is gecer^y upon thelatter. Formerly, writs in error 

Brosioit, e-ro'-zA«fi (liat, erosat, gnawed or worn were resorted to on very trivial grounds (as mis^speil- 
away), the act of gradually wearing away; the state ings and other clerical errors), and mterfered greatly 
of being mwdually worn away. In Gool., this term is with the due administration of justice ,* hut it Is now 
employed to distinguish those features which are the provided, that no judgment shall bo reversed on ao- 
results of the slow destructive actiou of runuing water, count of any imperfection, omission, or defect of form; 
glaciers, the waves, and other agents; thus, vallei/t of and even in case of material mistake, it is declared 
erosion are those valleys whiob have been gradually lawful for the superior courts, or any judge thereof 
cut out of the solid strata. Most of the ravines and sitting at nisiprias, at alt times to make such amend, 
glens and river-channels in the British isles are tlie ments as may be necessary for the pttrpose of deters 
results of erosion; for whatever inequalities of sorface mining in the existing suit the real question iu contro- 
may have originally directed the waters into their versy. A writ of error must bo commenced and prose* 
channels, all the subsequent deepening, scooping out, outed with effect within six years after tlie judgment 
and widening of the_ valleys, have been owing to the is signed, or after the right of the party aggrieved to 
erosive force of running water, laden with sand, gravel, bring error accrued. Error lies only for some mistake 
and other triturating debris. The destructive action in the proceedings in a court of record; for to amend 
of breakers is very remarkable. Along the eastern errors iu a base court a writ of false judgment is the 
coasts of Scotland and England, as is proved by old remedy.—Es/. Stephen’s Commentariet. 
records, land existed d'ar oiitsido the present shore; Easa, er» (a corruption of Irish), is a name given by 
the sites even of important towns of the 12th or 16tb the lowland Scotch to the Gaelic, or language of the 
century being now under the sea. Even still, in inhabitants of the Highlands, frohi their being sup- 
many places, whole acres ate annually consumed, and posed to have come over from Ireland. (See Gaemc.) 
the total knowu destrnctiou of the last few centuries Eavesr, er'-mm (Lat. eruo, I pull up by the roots), 
is to bo measured sometimes by miles. All sea-obira, in Bot,, the Tare, a gen. of the nut. <n&. hegiiminmee, 
crags, and pinnacles of rock may, as a general rule, sub-ord. Papilionactee, consisting of herbs with weak 
be regarded as evidences of the erosion and destruc- and slender stems, small papilionaceous flowers, and 
tion of the formerly more widely extended land* by the pods containing from two to four seeds. The speoiea 
moving surface of the sea. Just as actual sea-clifis are common fodder plants in many parts of the world, 
arc proofs of the erosive action now in operation, so The seeds of the E. Lem e,to caUea Untile, and have 
in almost all cases, inland clifl's, crags, scars, and been used as human food from the earliest a^s. They 
precipices, as well as valleys, ravines, gorges, and are seldom eaten in England; but throughout the con- 
mountain-passes, are proofs of the erosive action of tinent of Europe, and iu many parts of Asia, they are 
the sea in times when the land stood at a lower level largely consomea. The lentil is coiisiderably smaller 
with respect to it. A stiU more wonderful example of than an ordinary pea, and is of the shape of a double 
erosion is frequently afforded in a low and gently convex lens; in fact, the word lem is simply the Latin 
undulating district, from which the very mountains name tor this description of pulse. Several varieties 
themselves, that geologists can prove once covered it, of the lentil are cultivated; that which is most esteemed 
have been removed. (See Eives, Glacihb, Ickbeus.) in France is termed Untille a la reine ; it is very 
EaoTioPoBTatr, e-rot’-ifc (fromGr. crov,love), aterm small, and has a reddish colour. Lentils are very 
apiilied, in Greek and Boman literature, to amatory nourishing, but somewhat indigestible. Tho_ seeds of 
poetry. It is particularly used to signift- Ibo works of Ef Emilia, the bitter vetch, are said to he poisonous, 
a certain class of romance writers and the Milesian Ebtsipblas, er-e-sin'-e-las (Gr., from erno, I draw, 
tales. Erotic poetry belongs more especially to the and pelat, near or adjoining), in Med., is the name 
later periods of classio literature, and it abounds in given to a peculiar kind of inflammation of the skin, 
sophistical subtleties and ornaments. The most distin* so called from its tendency to spread^ to adjoining 
gttishod writers of this kind of poetry were Achilles parts. It is known also as St. Anthony's flro or rynj's 
I'atius, Heliodorus, Anacreon, Sappho, Ovid, TibuUus, eacer, and in common language as the Bose. It most 
Propertius.—For a collection of these writers, see commonly attacks the head and face; hut it also some- 
o—-A!-.' /-,—I —A — 1 —i:_v“ times occurs on other parts of the body. The local 
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wandering 
from the 1 


I transported 


in it. The mocks, or boulders, are sometimes briefly tiontfeoisfll,—shivery,feeble,languid,andpftendrowsy. 
designated erratics. (See BoTrnnBas, PnBiSTOOBJTK.) After these symptoms have continued for some time, a 

EaBACPif, er-rat'.<«m (Lat.), a term applied to those red spot appears on some part of the hodv, accompanied 
errors which have been overlooked in the composition with a burning heat and tingling. When attacHng 
or impression of a work. A list of the errata is gone- the face, it usually makes its appewauoe on the bridge 
r^ly placed at the beginning or end of a hook. of the nose, and rapidly extends itself to the eyelids, 

EBxmiVBB, er'-rinee (Gr. erriaoB, from en, in j rin, cheeks, and forehead. The redness is not intense, bat 
the nose), in Med., those medicines which are aiiplied rather of a pale rose-colour, and goes away temporarily 
to the mucous membrane of the nostrils, The term on pressure, hut returns immediately on its removal. 
ttemuiatoriet is restricted to those which cause sneoz- and no pit remains after the pressure. By the second 
ing. Errhines may be applied in a dry, soft, liquid, or night, or morning of the third day, after the com- 
gaseous state; they may he emollient, astringent, or menoement of the fever, the face begins to swell, the 
stimulant,—the first sheathing irritated surfaces ; the eyes are completely dosed, and the form n* H'® 
.seeond restraining inordinate secretion, the oonse- features sceroefy recognizable. On the fourth or fifth 
quenoe of relaxation; and the third favouring the day, vesioations appear on the inflamed surface, and 
natiiral mucous discharge,on the return of the secreting break or subside on the fifth or sixth, when the remiess 

surface to a healthy state. The aromatic errhines changes to a yellowish line, and the swelling ana leror 

most commonly Bpphed are powdered herbs,—as mint, begin to diminish; and on the eighth dw uotn ais- 
lavender, and rosemary; also tobaocc as snuff. Am- appear. The progress of the msease, “."''"T®*'!,’® 
monia and its oarbonates are much employed. Acrid more rapd and its course of shorter duration in ine 
vegetables and poisons, and preparations of mercury, young and aanguine than in those more aavimoe^in 

awappliedipr^eoases. ■ Hfe; the tumefaction in Reformer being s^etims 

Ebbob, er'wwr (Fr. erreur, from Lat. erro, I err, ox fUlly formed on the second day, aiio the whom ict* 
go astray), in Law, signifies something vntong in the minatiog on thesixth or seventh; whUe^mtne m^r 
pleadings, or process, Ac., upon which a writ, ohlled a it may be protractgd to the tenth or twelfth. Bnppu- 
7^ 
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ntioo rarefy ocenre, except ocoasioBaUjr ia tbe ojelidii £RYTBSOpn£<xtru,er<{M*rqf>2e-Km(&r,erat4i’n«,r«<ij 
or eoalp. ^oniotimee the inflammation and swelling phloian, bark), in Bot.i a gen. of the nat. ord. Xcjrttiai- 
axtend to the neok and throat, md may prodnoe snlTo- ttoMc, eub- ord. dftmoMie. E. guinteme U the sassy-tree 
eation. In very had cases^ delmtcm and coma come ofWestcm Africa, the bark of whieb, under the name 
on, attd death ensues from evasion on the brain. lio of “ ordeal bark," or “ doom bark," is nsed by certain 
remission of the fever takes place on iho appearance tribes as an ordeal to which persons suspected of witch- 
of ttie inflammation ; but, cm the ooutrary > it generalfy craft or secret poisoning am snbjeoted, from the super* 
increases with the progress of the inflammation, and stitionthat their innocence or gniit will be indicated 
only ceases when it goes away. When the complaint by the effects produced by the bark on the system, 
is mild, the inflammation and fever generally cease KmTTBaoxxi.scBSt, (ir'-e-fkrolbi-e-2ai''-sa-e (fromery- 
graduaUy without any evident crisis. Among frequent thyoxglon, from Gr. erulkro», red, and jadoa, wood), 
causes of this disease, are exposure to a cold and in £ot., the Brythroxylon fam,, a nat. ord. of dicoty- 
moist atmosphere, sudden changes of temperature, iedonous plants, in the enb-elass Thalam^^cB; con- 
intemperance, and unwholesome articles of food, it sisting of hot one genus, Ergtkroxitton, which includes 
is sometimes also induced by wounds or sores, or seventy.flve spoeies, natives of the warmer regions of 
even a slight puncture or scratch of the skin in the globe, and espeeiaUy abundant in Brasil, ffhis 
persons predisposed to it. It is likewise contagious, order ie closely allied to Maipighiaeeat, aud In fact 
and has to be strictly guarded agaiust by means of scarcely presents characters sufficient to warrant its 
ventilation and cleanliness in hospitals. Though the separation from that order. Some of the plants are 
proper seat of the inflammation is the skin, it fre- tonic, others purgative, and others stimulant and se- 
guently extends to the parts underneath. Authors dative. The wood of typericifoKm!), and the bark 
Qsualfy diatinguiah four kinds of this disease,—the of E. mlerottim, are red, and are used for the pre* 
phlegmonous, rsdematous, gangrenous, and erratic, paration ol dyes of that colour. Bed is, in fact, the 
The first of these is characterised by the greatest common colour of the wood througbont the genus; 
Aogiee of inflamraation. In the usdematous, the hence its name, which signifies red wood. The most 
inflammatoiy symptoms are less intense, bnt the tume- important species is E. Coca, the leaves of which are 
faction is greater. It most commonly aftects persona much used by the Peruvians and other peoples of 
of debilitated constitution, dropsiom persons, aud South America to form u masticatory, which is pre- 
tbose who have boon long subject to other chronic pared by adding to them a very small quantity ol 
maladies: It is attended with considerable danger an alkaline paste made from the ashes of different 
when it affects the face, and often terminates fatally plants, or even a little common quick lime. The 
OB the seventh or eighth day. The gangrenous form Indians of Peru have always ascribed to the coca 
most commonly occurs in the face, neck, or Bhouldcrs, marvellous virtues, believing that it will lessen the 
and is accompanied with symptoms of low fever and desire and necessity fur ordinary food. Spruce says 
delirium, which is succeeded'by coma. The colour of the that an Indian with a chew of this masticatory in bis 
affectodpartisofadarkred,aauscatteredvesiclesappear cheek will go two or three days without food, and feel 
upon the aurfaoe, which froquentiy terminate in gan- no desire to sleep. Dr. Weddell, however, speaks far 
grenons niceratiolis. It is always a todions, and often less highly of the yirtues of the coca: he states that it 
a fatal form of the disease. In erratic erysipelas, the does not satisfy the appetite, but merely enables these 
morbid patches appear one after the other in different who chew it to support abstinence for a length of time 
pvts of the body; sometimes thus travelling progres- with a feeling of hunger or weakness. The use of coca 
aivefy from the bead to the extremitieB. It is rarefy is said to prevent the difficulty of re.spiration which is 
attended with danger, and usually terminates in a generally experienced in ascending long and steep 
week or ten days. In the treatment of erysipelas, mountains. Its excessive use is stated to be most 
yory much depends noon the nature of the diseaSe injurious, producing analogous effects to those oeca- 
and the condition of the patient. If the patient he siuned by the immoderate eousiunption of opium and 
young and sanguine, and the inflammation high, fermented liquors. Johnston has computed the annual 
bleeding may be had recourse to. When, on the other oonsumplion of coca at 30,000,000 lbs., and has stated 
hand, the system is enfeebled,tonics, anourishing diet, that its chewing is indulged in by about 10,000,000 of 
and even stimulants, may bo necessary in order to the human race. The nature of the constituents which 
strengthen the patient. In general, moderate purga- give rise to the peculiar sUmnlating, hunger-allaying, 
tives, diaphoretics, and strict confinement to bed, are and narcotic effects of coca, has not yet been satis- 
to be sdopted. In order to allay the local irritation, factorily determined.— E^, Johnston's C?icmittrj/ nf 
it ia recommended to wash the part from time to time C'cinmcn Xi/«. 

with warm milk-and-water, fA solution of nil i-ato of EBTiH.aoXi'i.oif. (SeeEuxtumxrncsM,) 
alver has been employed in some cases with very Bsesnaux, cv-kdi-icitd'(Fr., from Lat.scala, alsd- 
benefimat results. der), a term, applied, in military language, to a furious 

SSnttVLMMi., er~e-tke’-nttHGr.ertithro0, red), in Med., attack made by troops on a fortified place by means 
ia a lesser kind of erysipelas, being charBcterised in of ladders. In modern warfare eseakdes do not occur 
like manner by some degree of redness of the skin and so frequently as in the olden time : they were then 
disorder of the constitution, bat with little swelling, generally made at night, stealthily and in silence, 
and little tendency to snppnration or vesication. It Among the most celebrat^ modern escalades may be 
is not infectious. Medical writers distinguish six mentioned that made by the French troops at the siege 
varieties of this disorder. It usually arises Srom some of Prague, in 1741, and that of Antwerp, in 1832. 
local irritation, or from a disordered state of the BscaniarxiACKJ!, et‘krd‘U)~nt-<u'~»c-tt (in honotir of 
digestive organs. In the former case, it is to be Bscallon, a Spanish traveller j, in Bot., the Etcattor^ 
remedied by the removal of the cause of irritation fam., asmallnat.ord. ofdieofyledonesi Snb-rlasB Cit- 
and the ablution of the part with warm water or some fyci/tone, consisting of evergreen shrubs, with alter* 
gentle stimulatine lotion. In the tatter case, the note exstipulate leaves end axillary showy flowers, 
proper remedies for restoring the healthy oontUtiou of They are chiefly natives of the mountains of South 
the digestive organs are to bo employed. America. 

EusTHaasA, er-e-ffire'-d (Gr. erwtkros, rod), in Bot., BscAtor, or £scali.op, et-hU'-lup (I>a. sdlafo. a 
a gen. of (tentianace<s, consisting of herimoeous plants shell), a fam. of bivalve moUusks the shells of which 
wUh erect hranehing stems, havuw opposite entire are deeply indented. In the centre of the top of the 
iesves, and pink, wbiUab, or yellow flowers. The most shell is a trigonal sinus, with a binge consisting of 
important epMies is E. Cejrton^m, the common een- elastic cartilage. In Her., the escaliop-sheU is a fire* 
tanry, «B indigenous plant, having bitter tonic proper- quent bearing in the esoutoheon, it having been the 
ties, similar to those of gentian. pilgrims* ensign in their expeditions to the Holy iLand. 

E»TTH»llfA, (Gr» srwfkroi.red), ipBot., BscAWt, es-kutp' (Fr. Mapper, to fly from), in 

the Corat-tree, a gen. of the nat. ord. Lcguminoia^, Law, is a violent or privy evaaiun ont of some lamul 
sab.ord.F<tp(ifo<Kiee«; consisting of small trees,shrubs, restraint; as where a man is arrested orimpri- 
and under-shrubs, natives of Indies America, and the sonod, ond gets away before he is delivered by 
West Indies. jKearlr all the species are remarkable due course of law. Cjfflcers who, after arrest, neg* 
for the brilliant scarlet colour #f their flowers, owing ligentiy permit a felon to escape, are punitiMhla 
to wbieh they sre sraeh ealtivoted atove plemts. by fine; hut it is regarded as a muoh more serioui 
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offence if tb« esoape is effeoted by tbe ecmient aitd 
conniTanoe of the officer, and » generally looked 
upon in law as pnoiahable in the same degree as ^e 
effenoe of which the prisoner is gttilty, and for which 
be is in custody, whethw treason, felony, or trespass. 
Breach of prison by the prisoner himself, when com¬ 
mitted for any cause, was felony at the common law; 
but this aererily' was afterwards mitigated, and now 
no person shall hare judgment of life or member for 
breaking prison, unless committed for some capital 
offence. But to break prison and escape when law¬ 
fully committed for any treason or felony, still remains 
felony, as at the oommou law, and is punishable with 
penal serritude for not more than seren or less than 
three years, or imprisonment not exceeding two years. 
To escape from confinement under sentence or order 
of penal serritude is panishable by penal servitude for 
life- I'o break prison when lawfully confined on some 
inferior charge is a high misdemeanor, and punishable 
by fine and imprisoument. 

'EseiPKMBKT. (See HonobOOT.) 

EhCsbp, or Scaur, et'‘kaijt (Fr. etra^er, to cut, 
strip), in Mil., that side of the ditch which forms the 
lower port oC the rampart of a fortress, and which is 
below the natural level of the ground, or the svimmit 
of the glacis on the other side, Is called the escarp or 
scarp. The slope of the esoarp depends on the nature 
of the earth in which the ditch is cut, and the manner 
in which it is finished, vorying from an angle of 45° 
with the level of the bottom of the ditch, if it consist 
of the soil only and loose rabble, to one of 60°, if the 
escarp bo revetted with masonry. 

JSacABrilillVT, et-karp'~me7it, a term applied to the 
steep end precipitous side of any cliff or hill, formed, 
in some cases, oy the action of water, and in others 
by (he abrupt termiuation of geological strata. The 
clifle above the Giant’s Causeway, and the promontory 
known os the Fair Head, Antrim, afford good exam¬ 
ples <>t natural escarpments. The expression is also 
applied to rocks and hills that have been cut away 
by artificial means for military purposes, ns in many 
ports of the rock of Gibraltar, which nave been scarped 
to render them inaccessible to an enemy. 

FscuAbliOT, en-nhal-lot' or thUl-M.' (Fr. iohalote), 
AlUum aeccdonieum, a species of smell onion or garlic. 
It is said to have come originally from Palestine. 

Eschaboxics, ea-kd-roV-ikis (Qr. mchara), the crust 
of a scar produced by burning substances of a caustic 
nature which have the power of searing or destroying 
the flesh. The term is geueralty applied in Surg. to 
mild caustics. (See Cautebt, Cai'Stic.) 

Escbbai, ei-iehe<d‘ (Nor.-Fr. esehet or echei, chance 
or accident), in Law, is defined to be “ an obstruction 
of the coarse of descent, and a consequent determina¬ 
tion of the tenure, by some unforeseen contingency, in 
which case the land naturally results back, by a kind 
of reversion, to the original grantor or lord of the fee." 
Where the tenant of lands in fee dies without having 
aliened them in his lifetime, or disposed of them by 
will, and leaves no heir behiod him to take them by 
descent, they escheat to the grantor or lord of the tee. 
In order to complete this title by esobeat, it is neces¬ 
sary that the lord perform an act of his own by enter¬ 
ing on the lauds and tenements so escheated; on failure 
of which, or by doing any act that amounts to an im¬ 
plied waiver of his right, as by accepting rent of a 
sGanger who nsarps the possession, bis title by escheat 
is barred. The law of escheats is founded upon the 
prinoiple that none can inherit a person's estate but 
sneh as are of bis own blood and consanguinity, and 
that when such blood becomes extintst.ihe ioheritance 
itself must fail; hence, too, by the feudal system, the 
tenant, on attainder oi treason or felony, not only for¬ 
feited hie land, bat his blood was held to be oonrupted 
or stained, whereby every inheritable quality was en¬ 
tirely blotted out and abolisbed, so that no land could 
thereafter be transmitted from nhn or through him in 
a course of descent. If a bastard dies intestate md 
withont issue, bis lands esoheat to the lord Of whom 
they ace held ; for bastards being lemrded as nulliun 
jUii,—the sons of nobody, are looked upon ee baring 
no blood in them, or, at lea^ no inheritable Uood. 
Eeobeate are commonly dividsd^to two eAaaaeB,--frop’ 
t«r defectum eanfidni$,-~6eom defleieaoy of blood; a^ 
prop^ ieiictem foasafis,—through deUnquenoy of the 


holder, where, by attainder, the blood oJ^ the person 
attainted is so corrupted as to be rendered no longer 
inheritable. The attempts of recent legislation have 
been to modify this law, and now no atiainder for 
felony, except treason or murder, extends to the disin¬ 
heriting of any heir, or to the prqndioe of the right or 
title of eny person other than the right or title of Hie 
offender daring his natural life. 

BBCUxcEBoit, ei-kuiA'-vn (Lat. soBfoiN, Fr. dcustoa, 
a shield), in Her., the name given to the shield on 
which armorial bearings are depicted. The shield may 
he of any form, but the shape generally adopted is 
that of a square, a brace with the central point tuimed 
oqtwards, or two lines projecting ontwards, and inclined 
to each other at a very large obtnse angle, being need 
at the bottom instead of a borizontsl line to conneet 
the sides. The armoriri bearings of a lady entitled to 
bear arms, being nnmarried, or a widow, are em¬ 
blazoned on a shield in the form of a lozenge. 

Escuxchbon oe Fkbiiscx. —When a man marries 
an heiress or co-heiress, he places the _ermoriBl bear¬ 
ings of his wife’s family on a small shield, exactly in 
the centre of his own coat. This shield is called an 
escutcheon of pretence, and signifies that the ehildrtm 
by such a marriage inherit the ooat armour of their 
mother’s family, as well as real property, and are the 
representatives of that family, as well as that of their 
father. On the death of the fothdr, the ohildren bear 
the armorial bearings of their mother's family quarterly 
with the paternal coat. 

Esobas, ee'-dras, is the name given to two apocry. 
phol books of the Old Testament. In the list of apo¬ 
cryphal books in the sixth article of the Church of 
England they are called the third and fourth books of 
Bsdras, Ezra and Hebemiab being aometimee colled 
the first and second booke of Bsdras or Ezra. The 


books of Bsdras (i.e. the third and fourth) never 
fonned any part of the Jewish canon; thw were re¬ 
jected from the canon by the Conncil of Trent, and 
are not road in the service of the Church of England. 
They ore commonly supposed to have been ori^nidly 
written in Greek by some HellenisUo Jews, though, 
some imagine that they were first written in Chaldee, 
and afterwards translated into Greek. It is nneertain 
when they were composed, thonghit is generally agreed 
that the author wrote before the time of Josephus. 

Eseabio, or Spawish Gbass, es-par'-to (8p.), is a 
spfioies of grass, the tiipa, or Maerochloa, teiuiaietima, 
obtained from Africa and Spain. In Spain it is plaited 
and used in many ways, and a great deal of the cordage 
employed in the navy of that conntry is made from it. 
Within the last few years esparto has been largely im¬ 
ported into this country for making paper. It grows 
in banohos or tufts from two to four feet in height, 
“and consists of a long, flat, lonoeolated ieirior blade, 
which, as the sap desoends and the plant ripens, takes 
a cylindrical form. It is palled up from the roots, 
exposed to the sun, and, when dry, laid in sroall 
bundles, and these agun, for facility of carriage, into 
larger ones, which are transported in carts, or more 
generally on donkeys' backs (both in Spain and Africa, 
in the uncultivated and wild districts of the country 
where the plant exists, being, comparatively speaking, 
without roads) to the port of shipment.—(Hre’s JMirf.) 
At the beginning of the year the plant was seUing 
at £6 per ton, and about 60,fi00 tons of it are now 
imported. 

Esox. (See Pip*.) 

EsptiAitAOx, ee-plau-oHe (Fr.), in Mil., tbe term ap¬ 
plied to the open space that should surround a citadel, 
and intervene between the main ditch and any fortifi¬ 
cations that may he thrown np round the town near 
which the oitadol is situated. The esplanade shonld be 
about five or six hundred yards in breadth, meeauring 
from the erest of the giacis. 

BsquiitATJX Boo, «»'-fci»e-oio.^ThiB animal is rather 
larger than the English pointer, but appe^ less, on 
account of the shortness of its legs. It has obuqtte 
wes, an elongat^ muzzle, and a bushy tail, w^h 
ooiwine to give, it a wild and wolfish appeaianoe. The 
edoor is generally a deep dun, ifoacnralT barred and 
patched with darker colour. In the norwempatte of 
America and the neighbonnng lelands, Uiie an imM to 
tbe only beaet of hnr&n. With a team of dogs liMr* 
nessed to Ws Sle^, the EsquiiMW* m^aoud over 
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the snow ft of fixty mjks R day, »nd this for 
several day« in successton. 1!lke driver baa no reina; 
bat bo baa a long whip, and that anawera every pur¬ 
pose, as the old and knowing dogs ate olwayB put to 
the fore, and know their way across the vast blank 
anow-fielda with unerring corrootnoss '3 and should the 
" shaftors " prove refraotory, a few cruel lashes with 
the reindeer thong ouickly bring them to a sense of 
duty. It is a mfo, m>wever, among sledge-drivers to 
USB the whip as seldom as possible; not, it must bo 
contessod, from motives of humanity; bnt the ebas- 
tisement of one of the team generally leads to oon- 
siderable oonfnsiOn; the dog struck at once falls to 
biting and mauling his next neighbour, and so the 
traces become entangled, and a general fight ensues, 
usuallv ending in the upsetting of the vehicle and the 
ioas of an hour in getting things in order again. 

EsQuinit, e$~ku>ire' (Fr. <irt(yer, a shield-bearer; Lat. 
scutifer).—ln the middle ages and the days of chivalry, 
the esquire was a young gentleman of good family in 
immecuate attendance on a kaight, who carried his 
shield and performed many duties in his capacity, 
W^h were not, however, of a menial nature. The 
esc)niro first served as a page in the knight's household. 
'When ho was old enough, and possessed of suilicient 
strength and skill to bear arms, the page was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of esquire, and attended the knight 
at tournaments and in the battle-field- He eventu^y 
became a knight himself, after exhibiting snch prowess 
in the field or elsewhere as might entitle him to claim 
the spars and other insignia of a knight. In the 
present day, the title of esquire should give the hearer 
precedence over gentlemen properly so called, who 
are entitled to hear coat-armonr; but is of no value, 
owing to its universal assumption by those who have 
no claim whatever to attach it to their names. The 
following ore those who are properly entitled to this 
appellationThe sons of younger sons of dukes and 
marquises; the younger sons of earls, viscounts, and 
barons; the eldest sons of these younger sons jnst 
mentioned, with those of baronets and knights; 
oificers of the royal household ; captains in the army 
and navy, and all officers above the rank of captain; 
doctors of law and medicine, barristers, shenfi's of 
counties, magistrates while in the commission of the 
peace, and Itoyal Academicians.—Bef. EnglUh CycUh 
yKriiia,—Arts and Sciences. 

Ebsxt, es'-Mtt (Ft. essai, a trial, an attempt),^in 
liit., is a name given to a species of composition which 
is characterised by greater latitude or construction 
than is allowed in any other species of composition, 
and it differs foom narrative in generally treating of 
mental or moral qualities. It is defined to be “ in 
general, a short disquisition on some subject of taste, 
philosophy, or common life." It is thus applied to 
neriodloal papers published at diffieront times on sub¬ 
jects of general interest ; as morals, criticism, matters 
of taste, &c. This species of writing may be said to have 
originated in this country in the beginning of the last 
oentury, by the publication byAdmson and Steele of 
the Tatter. The Tatter was succeeded by the Specta- 
toTt to which Addison was the chief contributor; and 
the Speetatar was followed by the Bambler of Hr. 
JobnsoB. Numerous works of this class appeared in 
the latter half of the IStk century; bnt they have since 
gone out of fashion. 

Bssxkbs, ee'.teens (Or. a sect which existed 

among the Jews during the iifetimo of Christ. They 
are not mentioned in the New Testament, but they 
are described by Josephus and Philo. The authen- 
tiqffy of the account ascribed to the latter is, however, 
doubtful, as a work iu his name, "Do Vitd Contera- 
plativA," is proved to have been written by a Christian 
inoofc. AcoOrdingto Josephus, the Jews were divided 
into three sects,*-the Pharisees, the Saddueees, and 
the Eseenes. The Saddueees were essentially a poli¬ 
tical party, and the Essencs Were those who carried 
out the views 0 # the Pharisees to an extent which 
made them ridioaloas in the ^es of the party from 
which they sprung., tevitical purity hemmed them in 
with so many res&ieticms that it soon become neces¬ 
sary for them to live in retired and lonely places. 
The sect hod not a large number of followers, but 
John the Bajptist, and even Christ^^hims^, are eonsi. 
dcredto have sprung from this division of the Jewish 
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population. They took no part in public affairs, and 
spent their lives hi contemplation. They adopted 
celibacy, and had no individual property. In matters 
of belief they held the Scriptures in the highest reve¬ 
rence, interpreting it, however, by an allegorioal sys¬ 
tem of their own; they believed also in the immor¬ 
tality Of the soul. Out of Bssenism, in the stage of 
Sabmism, resulted Islamism, in the full development 
of whoso tenets and practices several of the principal 
rites of the Essencs are preserved. 

Essnniixi, Oils, et-een'-ekSl (Eat. cisentinZur), in 
Chem., a term applied to the odorous principles of 
plants. They are also called volatile oils, to distin- 
gtiish them from the fixed oils. Chemically speaking, 
they are either hydrocarbonsor oxidized hydrocarbons, 
and oils containing sulphur. They are extracted from 
different parts of plants, some plants yielding two 
diifereut essential oils. Thus the orange yields two 
distinct essential oils, one from the flower, the other 
from the peel of the fruit. They are prepared in dif¬ 
ferent ways, either by enfleurage, by pressure, or by 
being distilled with water. The principal use of essen¬ 
tial (ills is in perfumery; but certain of them are used 
for flavouring, and in medicine. It would he impossible 
to give even a summary of the almost infinite number 
of essential oils: if the reader is curious on the subject, 
he may find a great deal of valuable information re¬ 
specting them in Piesse’s “Art of Perfumery,” 3rd 
edition. 

Essorcir, ee-toin' (old Fr. eeeonier, to exenae), in 
Law, denotes an excuse for him that is sammoned to 
appear and answer to an action, or to perform suit to 
a court baron, Ac., by reason of sickness, infirmity, 
or other just cause of absence. A party might essoign 
himself three times by sending a substitute to explain 
the reason of his non-appoarauce. Formerly the first 
return in every term was, properly speaking, the first 
day in that term, and was usuaHy called the essoiga 
day of the term, as on that day trie court sat to take 
essoigns or excuses for such as did not appear accord¬ 
ing to the summons of the writ. Essoigus are now 
rarely resorted to, and are almost unknown iu prac¬ 
tice. 

Estahlisbbs CncacB, ee-tiih'-Uthd (Fr. itahUr, to 
fix firmly), is a church established and maintained by 
a state for teaching religion in a particular form. His¬ 
tory shows that in almost ail nations an intimate con¬ 
nection has been maintmned between religion and the 
civil government. In Greece, in Borne, among the 
ancient Druids, or the modern Chinese or Japanese, 
the same thing is evident; the Cbnrch gives its support 
to the State, and the State gives its protection to the 
Chnrch. The government established among the an¬ 
cient Jews was a theocracy, and among the Moham¬ 
medans, the Koran may be said to-eomprise both the 
civil code and the. religious creed of the people. Hence, 
perhaps, the idea of an established religion is to be 
sought for in the inner nature of man. The subject, { 
however, is one which has been very much discussed, 
and on which much diversity of opinion exists. In the : 
New Testament there is nothing lidd down on this sub¬ 
ject; yetjfromtheBtressthatislaidupanrespectforcivil 
governments, some have drawn an argument in favour 
of establishments. In the early ages of Christianity, 
the Church was a stranger to any alUance with the civil 
powers; but, snbsequently, the eonneotion between tho 
two became very intimate; and to this cause may be 
attributed most of the eirors into which the Church 
fell. These, at length, became so meat and manifest 
as to lead to tlie Itcformation. IVhen the .Protestant 
states separated from the Church of Borne, each set 
itself to establish a Protestant church of its own, in 
conformity with certain prescribed tenets, which were 
frequently, also, enforced upon others. Iu England, 
as well as in other countries, the measures enacted 
against non-conformity and dissent wore very op- 
pressire: but these have, from time to time, been 
abolished, and now dissenters, in this country, may be 
said to enjoy nearly at) the privileges that are compati- . 
hie with an established cunreh. (See Dtassuress.) ■: 
Tho great objection to an cstablishinent arises froth its 
tendency to suppress freedom of opinion, and to pre- 
serilie in what men’s oohsoienoes ought to be the sole 
guide. In some of the continental countries this is 
attempted to be remedied by the State granting en- 
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dowment* to ftll of the mote import^t of the OhrisUao 
»ect». In fatonr of oiniroh estabUebmenta i* alleged 
the necessity that there ia tot a state to preaerre and 
commamoate relimons knowledge. It is argned that 
the knowledge and profession of Christianity tisnnoi, 
be upheld without a clergy; timt a clergy cannot he 
enpported without a legal provisionand that a legal 
proTiBion for the clergy cannot be constUutcd witbont 
the preference of one soot of Christians to thereat. 
The endowments of the established church in this 
country are not strictly derived from the State, which, 
indeed, has rather robbed than enriched it, but were 
chiefly bestowed by individual liberality- to the Church 
in early times, and were transferred to the Anglo- 
Catholic Church at the time of the Keformatiim, though 
the right of appropriating them to one particular sect, 
when there are so many others, may be questioned. 

EerxiE, ei-iait' (Fr. itai, Lat. liaiut), in Law, is that 
title or interest which a man has in lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, and is the condition or circninstance 
in which an owner stands with regard to his property. 
The leading distinction to which estates are subject is 
that of legal and equitable, the first being properly 
cognizable in the courts of common law, though no. 
ticed also in those of equity, and the second being 
properly cognizable only in the latter courts. A legal 
estate is usually eonsideredin a threefold point of view : 
(1) With regard to the quantity of interest which the 
tenant has in the tenement; (3) with regard to the 
time at which that quantity of interest is to be enjoyed; > 
and (3) -with regard to the number and couneetion of 
the tenants. As to quantity of interest, estates are 
either freehold or less than freehold. Freehold estates, 
again, are divided into freeholds of inherilahce and 
freeholds not of inheritance. Of estates less than free¬ 
hold there are three kinds : (1) Estates for years; (3) 
•states at will; and (3) estates by sufTerance. Besides 
these several divisions of estates in point of interest, 
there are what are called estates upon coudition,—those 
whoso eiistence depends upon the happening or 
not happening of some uncertain event. They arc of 
two kinds, — estates upon conditions implied, and 
estates upon conditions erpresaod. As regards the 
time of their enjoyment, estates are either in posses¬ 
sion or in eipectaucy. Of expectancies, there are at. 
common law two sorts,—one called a reversion, the 
Other a remainder. With reference to the number of 
persons entitled to the enjoyment, estates may be in 
severalty, joint tenancy, oopareeuary, common, en- 
tireties. 

Estatis Of TH* Rbaxm.—^T he three estates of the, 
realm are the three branches of the legislature,—the 
lords spiritual, the lords temporal, and the commons. 

Esthbb, Book of, ea'-thor, is one of the historical 
books of the Old Testament, placed after that of 
Eehemiali. It contains the history of a Jewish 
maiden, by name Esther, who became the wife of the 
Persian king Ahasucrus. As to the authorsliipr of the 
book, nothing is with certainty known, nor are there 
any data on which to flinn a reasonahle conjecture. 
By some it has been ascribed to Mordeoai, by otliers 
to Ezra, or the high priest Joachim; but, in any case, 
it appears to have been written soon after the events 
which it narrates had token place ; and it has this 
peculiarity, that the name of G-od does not once occur 
in the rfhole book. The diifloulties regarding the au¬ 
thenticity of this book have been much exaggerated. 
It has always been received as canonical by the Jews, 
and regarded as one of the most precious portions of 
their sacred scriptures. Some diflhronce of opinion 
exists as to wbat Fersian monarch is referred to 
under the name of Ahasuerus; but the probability 
seems to be in favour of Xerxes. The entire narra¬ 
tive corresponds with what we know of the manners 
and customs of the Persian eonrt, and of oriental 
cruelty; while the origin of the feast of Pnrim shows 
-very clearly that the occasion thereunto must 
have occurred in Jewish history. In the Septnagint 
there are a Dumber of additions and details in this 
book, which Jerome, in the Vulgate, placed at the 
end of the book, and Luther in the Apocrypha. That 
these additions a>s spurious %ere can belittle doubt. 

BssiOFriiL, estoapir), in Law, is an 

impediment or bar of action ariaiug from amaue onin 
act. Estoppels are of three kinaii~(l) By matter 
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of record, es where a judgroftat has baqp given in a 
court of record, the parties to the suit are estopped 
from afterwards alleging matters which would be con. 
tri^iotory to the record; f3) by deed or matter of 
writing, no person being allowea to dispute his own 
solemn deed; whicli is therefore conclusive against 
him and those claiming under him, even as to the 
facts recited in it; and (3) by matter in paia (in tho 
country), that is, by transactions between the parties 
not evidenced by record or writing; as livery, entry, 
Ac. The principle of estoppel is, that what a man hns 
once solemnly alleged, be should not be afterwards 
Buifered to contradict. 

Estovehb, es-to'~»ere (Fr, esiqfer, to furnish), in 
Law, is the liberty which tho owner of an estate for 
life or a tenant for years has of taking a necessary 
supply of wood from the estate for the use or furni¬ 
ture of his house or farm. Tho Saxon word hote is 
used in the same sense; and therefore house-bote is 
a Bufllcient allowance of wood to repair or to bum in 
the house ; plough and cart bote are for making and 
repairing iiistrunients of husbandry; and h^ or 
hedge bote is for repairing hays or hedges. These 
botes must be reasonable, and if a tenant takes more 
than is needful for these purposes, he may be punished 
for waste. 

Esteays, ea-iraii/ (Nor. ettrayer), in Law, are such 
valuable tame animals as are found wandering in any 
manor or lordship, the owner of them being unknown. 
Tho law gives them to the king, as general owner of 
the soil; W they are most commonly given by special 
grant from the crown to the lord of the manor. In 
order to become absolute property, they must be 
proclaimed in the parish church end two market-towns 
next adjoining to tho place where they were found; 
and if not claimed within a year and a day, they belong 
to the king or his substitute. 

EstbbaT, es-ireet' (Lat. extractum), is a tnio copy 
or note of some original writing or record, and especi¬ 
ally of fines or amercements, entered on the rolls of a 
court to be levied by a bailiU’ or other officer. When 
recognizances are taken, as for appearance to pro¬ 
secute or give evidence ill cases Of felony or misde¬ 
meanor, and if the condition of such recognizances be 
broken, the recognizance becomes forfeited ; and being 
estreated, or extracted, and sent up to the Exchequer, 
the party and his sureties, having now become the 
kftig's absolute debtors, are sued for the several sums 
in which they are respectively bound. The barons of 
the Exchequer have power to discharge, mitigate, oi 
compound estreated recognizances and forfeitures, ex¬ 
cept such as are incurred before justices of the peace. 

EbIUaby, ea'-tu-a-re (Lat. irafHUTiMm), is a term in' 
Geog. which was originally applied to any bay, creek, 
frith, or arm of the sea, in which the tide ebbed and 
flowed (Pliny, Epist. lib. 9, ep. S3); it is now used, 
however, to'denominate those parts of river channels 
which are contiguous to the sea or ocean in which tho 
water is salt or brackish. For the term tatuary to be 
riglitly applied, the ebb and flow of tho tide must be 
distinctly perecptible, and there must be little or no 
current. In the British isles the estuary of the 
Humber is the largest. 

El^siBio, e-fe'-re-o (Gr. eiaireid, socie^), iu Bot., a 
kind of fruit, examples of which are afforded by tho 
strawberry, rnnuneiuua, and Adonis. When the aehie- 
nia (set Acbjenium) borne by a single flower are so 
numerous that they form more than a single whorl or 
series, they constitute collectively an etcefio. In the 
ranunculus and Adonis, the BChainia are placed on a 
convex thalamus of a dry nature; in the strawbeiTv 
they are placed upon a fleshy thalamus. The so-callec. 
seeds of the strawhorry arc in reality so many separata 
aebatnia; -while tho part to which the strawberry owes 
its value as a fruit is merely the sucoyleut thaiamua- 
In the fruit of the rose, the achienia, instep of being 
placed on an elevated thalamu-s, are situated up^ a 
eonoave one, to which the calyx is attached. This 
modification of the ordinary et,wiq is regaraeu^ m a 
distinct fruit by some botanists, wboliav-eaistingaisbed 
it by thename of CunnaiMvm. In the raspberry and 
blackberry, a kind of etasrio is formed of a number of 
little drapes or drupels, crowded together upon a dry 

** Ei*caiSBA, ef'sf’-e-rii, a Latin phrase, which Us 
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become tbocoagblT' AdfUeieedi It i* /uraally written cial npplicatioa ia u a udvent for pjrroxy&i in tbe 
4'r., and meant ana (0 on, andmfwik, jlaanabbce- manoia^re of collodion. In aualyais it is nsed M a 
Tiation it is of great i»e in writing. solvent for fats. Btber 'was ibmverly prepared by 

ltTcsii(&. t^ee £jr&8ayi»a and BnxoiSO*£rcH> miziDgtwoparts of alcohol and one of wnlphurie acid, 
xita.) and heating the tniziitre in a retort until It began to 

ErOHiiro trroir dtASS. (5se 6xiSS.) bleoken; a auantity of alcohol, equal to halfthat used, 

ErnaNiTT, e-ter'-ne-fe (Lafc. afemifas), an attribute was added to the mixture, and tbe distillation con- 
of the Deity, the existence of whom, according to the tinned as long as the ether distilled over. I’he process 
truo principles of religion, is without beginning or end. of Boullay, or the cuntinnous process, as it is termed. 
It is a negative idea clothed with a positive name. To is now generally used. Equal measures of alcohol and 
whatever it is applied, it supposes a present existence, autphnric acid are heated in s capattious retort, which 
and it is the negation or denial of any beginning or end is connected with a reservoir of alcohol in such amnn- 
to that sair-samo state of esistenee. As applied to the ner that, us fast as the ether distils off, a oorremonding 
Deity, it has not been controverted by those who amount of alcohol makes up the deficiency. Thepro- 
acknowledge a deity at all. On the common basis of cess is oontinned nntil thirty times the original amount 
argnmeniivtive philosophy, there never could have been ofalcolud is used, tbe sulphnric acid acting over and 
a time when nothing ever existed, as assnredly that over again as the agent by which on equivalent of 
state of noUiing impalpable must necessarily have water is abstracted from an equivalent of alcohol, 
controned up to tlie present time. In strictness, how- (See ElHKRiifiOATiojr.) 

ever, we have nothing to do with duration prior to ETHXBtriCATloif, e-ther-\f-a~1cai>-»lm», in Chem.— 
that of the visible world; it is safficient for us to know The process by which the same amount of sulphuric 
that the contriver existed licfore his handiwork. Etcr- acid serves continnonsly for the nhstractiott of an eqni- 
nity being inlluite, is inconceivable by onr finite un- valent of water from an almost indefinite number of 
derstandings; at the same time, we cannot imagine equivalents of alcohol, has been much discussed 
on iirflmie being to exist without it. There is a dis- amongst ohcinists. Ifnmerous researches have been 
tinction made between an antenor and a posfencr made'on the subject by Diebig, Mitsohcrlich, Graham, 
eternity; the latter belongs to beings whom God pro- and others, and tbe general explanation arrived at is 
poses to preserve for ever, the former to himself alone, that the sulphuric acid unites with the alcohol to form 
— Btf. Paicy's Natural Theolo<;y. sulphethylio acid and water. The snlphethylic acid 

Einati, e'-ttd.i (formed from the first syUnhles of then splits up into ether, which distils over, and sul- 
ether and alcohol), in Chem.—^When spermaceti is plmric acid, which again unites with the alcohn! to 
saponified, it yields ethal instead of glycerine, as is the l<)rm a second portion of sulphethylio acid, which is 
case with the ordinary fats. It is nwhite solid, fusi- in its tnm decomposed. The great difficulty in admitting 
bie at 118° Fahr., and solnble in alcohol, orystalliaing in this view arises from the circumstance that solphcthy- 
plates as it cools. It possesses the constitution and he acid should be first formed and then immediately 
properties of a true alcohol, and stands in the same decomposed, under precisely similar circumstances of 
relation to palmitic acid that ordinary vinons alcohol temperature. Miteeherlieh and Graham consider 
docs to acetic acid. th.%t the sulphuric acid acts in a calalytic manner, 

Eriren, <j-thcr (Livt. <rf>cr), in Chtmi.—Ether is lived simply inducing composition in other bodies by its 
as a generic term to denote a series of organic bodies pressure, somewhat in the manner of a ferment.—For 
having the general formula Hn+l(Culln+j )0. They a fuller discussion of this very interesting snbjoct, the 
are looked upon as being derived from corresjKmding reader is referred to Miller’s " Elements of Che- 
idcohoia by the abstraction of one equivalent of water ; inistry," vol. ill. :lrd edition. 

or, in other words, they are regarded ns the oxide of a Ethics, eth'-ik» (Or. ctAica, fivtm efios; lat. maa, 
radicle represented by the formula within the brackets, mores, manners, or moral conduct), signilies, strictly, 
of which their alcohols are the hydrated oxides. This both in ancient and in modern speech, the doctrine of 
theory has nndergone a modification of late years, (^lie morals. This branch of knowledge has been divided 
followers of Gerhardt layingit down as a principle that by modern writers into two parts, the one compre- 
the equivulent of an ether when existing alone is double, hending the fAecry of moral science, and the fithor its 
and that its compounds are formed by sobstitution. yiracficul doctrines. On the former aide the first part 
There are strong reasons in support of this theory, us investigates that principle of our constitution by 
will be seen when we consider the double and com- which we <we led to form the notion of moral dislin> 
pound ethers. Ethers are subdivided into,— 1, Simph tions; and on tbe latter side it inquires into tbe 
eihtrt, of which ordinary vUioua ether may be taken as proper object of mural approbation. In other words, 
a typo (C,H,0) ; 3. the double ethers, which consist this science endeavours to give an answer to the qiies- 
of two equivalents of different ethers united, ms the tion,—Is it by tne same faculty that perceives the 
taclhyl-elhylie ether (C,H,0^C,H,0) ; and the coin- oxistenne of truth and falsehootl in other departivienta. 
pound others, which contain an equivalent of an cthc' of bitowleilge, or by a peculiar power of moral percep- 
nnited to an equivalent of an acid or halogen, and cor- tion, which is ideascd with on© set of qualities and 
respond to salts; thus nitric ether is GjH'tO.liO,; displeased with another, on which th©™euliar ohli- 
hyurochlorio ether, CtH^CJ, Prom the firmul® gallon of moral conduct is founded? What is the 
given of the double and comi^ud ethers, it will be common quality or qualities, iu short, belonging to all 
seen that they may be considered ».s double atoms of the different forma of virtue P Is it benevolence,—is it 
the original ether, in -which one atom is replaced by sympathy,—-is it a rational self-love P Thus the scope 
another ether in one case, and by an anhydrous acid of the one question is to ascertain the origin of onr 
or 0 halogen in the other. In common parlance, ether moral ideas; that of the other to refer the various 
is generally taken to mean the ordinary sulphuric moral phenomena to their most simple and general 
ether, as it is improperly termed, from being obtained laws. Again, the practical doctrines of morality com- 
from alcohol by the action_ of sulphuric acid. Pure prehend the rules formed to direct human conduct, 
ether is an extremely limpid, colourless, transparent and the best means of compassing this general end. 
fluid, vent volaliie, _and refraoting light with great These two questions, when nroperly treated, seem to 
power. Its odour is peeuliariy powerful and pepe- exhaust the entire theory oi morals. Ethics, then, is 
trating if iohaletl ; at first producing eihilaratioii,and a word which shall be employed in the snoceeding 
afterwards stimulating effeots,followed by insonsiHlity article as altogether synonymous with moral pbilosu- 
to pain. Its ns* as ananwsthetic has been superseded phy. One of its best and latest German expounders 
by chlocpform. It has a specillo gravity ofO-721 dt observes, The beet name for this scienoe is Ethic, 
55 ° Fahn, and hods at 94-8° ,Fahr. it is used for pro- or doctrine of morals, as is dear from the relation 
.dneing ebid Artlfie^ally by _rapid ©Vaporation. Its of this word to the thr«^ fundamental conceptions 
vapour is extreincly dense, sinfcinii husvily in air; great of morals,—law or duty, virtue, and chief good." 
care should therefoiro be tutei not to pour it out with Ethics, or morals, has properly to do with aotiOn rather 
afiamebelow it; ot(}cr«Sshaae*pl('«ipn of a dangerous than with thought; and hence the name of the aetive 
character might ensno. Mixed with certain proper, pomeri that Jleid and Sjewart have employed in their 
tioM of air, it forms a highly-explpsive compound. It works to designate Shis tract of inquiry 1 Not that 
dissolyes readily in alcohol, but verytaparingfy in water, action beloBga exclusively to morals and not also to 
It ia much used in medicine ; hatitaprinoip(U coinmcr- the intellcndiial fttanltiea; bnt that it belongs mure 
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obtruiirMy snd OTorily to tbit department than it does 
to the other. Action in genend la twofold: it Is either 
instinotiTo and oonstitutionai, as hnneer, thirst, and 
the lore of sex ; or it is Tolnutery and designed, as 
when men pnrsue a oonrae of ambition, or spend 
a long life in the endeavotir to master some depart¬ 
ment of knowledge. Of those two lines of action, 
one is .necessary, compulsory, and absolute while it 
lasts ; while the other is oontiugent, roluntary, and 
relative. I may resist the strong urgings of am- j 
bitioD or of glory; but 1 cannot resist the demands of! 
hunger. It M at the choice of Napoleon whether he I 
leave Blba or no, althongh it is quite neossearr that 
he should have his breakfast on that maaspioious' 
morning. It thus appears, that while the one class of 
actions is necessary to onr existence, the other 
is by no nreans necessary; and manj' persons would bo 
all the happier to resist those urgent longings which 
besiege their wills and often carry them captive. 
Another cousequence follows from tliis consideration, 
which it is all-important to note on the present 
occasion,-rtbat it depends altogether on whether the 
will of man be Gonscionsly foee, as to whether his acts 
can carry with them any moral responsibility. If a 
stone acmdent4tlly falls on my head and materially 
injures me, I do not blame the stone, I simply lay the 
charge on my own evil fortune. If 1 am bitten 
severely by my neighbour's dog, I may pronounce the 
dog dangerous to the lieges, I cannot hold him guilty 
of assault. But if I am knocked down and robbed by 
a rufilan in the next lane, I shall use all my endeavour 
to have him np before the magistrate and punished; 
for unless he be an imbecile or a madman, ho (.’aunot 
set up a plea of moral inoompetonce, which every¬ 
body would urge in favour of the previous cases. Nor 
am 1 responsible for an act performed by me while I 
was under moral or physical compulsion ; for hy being 
so constrained, toy will, my voluntary guiding poweri 
is deprived of its accustomed freedom, and I am no 
longer at liberty to act as 1 please. It hence appears 
that for all practical moral purposes, the will must bo 
consciottslv free, otherwise there can l)e no responsi¬ 
bility. (hte Fbjsebom end NKc.Kssirv*.) And not 
only so ; the other faculties, which always go to aid 
the moral judgment in pronouncing its awards, must 
be in a normally bealtby condition, otherwise no 
moral blame is attachable to a vicious act more than 
to a virtuous one. Were our law courts capable of 
publicly reeognixing the more delicate shades of cl'.a- 
raetcr and of guilt that frequently come before them 
for judgment, and were human natur<> better able to 
appreciate (he liner traits and more delicate linea¬ 
ments of men’s dispositions, there can tm little doubt 
that our civil aud criminal codes would experience 
an entire modifioation of their peculiar rigour against 
peculiar offences and crimes otien committed with 
(mt little moral cogitation and with but little moral 
guilt. For how often are men's passions strong where 
their moral perception is not of the highest f And 
when malevolent emotions become heated, do they 
not blind men's minds to ©very other ooDsideration 
but what this wicked passion points them to ? Xhfen 
tlie history of the growth and formation of hnman 
character is nearly a terra ineopdia, and such 
should always be' taken into account in anything 
approaching a jperfeot code of moral, or even of 
criminal law. Whatever is calculated to shake or to 
cottiirm the wiU in its moral'endeavours, is calculated 
to shake or to eonllrm the comparative perfection of 
tlm moral charaoter, With the view, accordingly, of 
ascertaining and o*" classifying the various sources of 
our aotivity, various ethical inquirers have analyzed 
our various propensities into nearly the following 
principles1. There are onr appetitei of hunger, 
thirst, and sex, yrhioh take their nse from the body, 
and which ally os with the brutes. To those natu¬ 
ral appetites belong the acquired ones; such as the 
liking for tobacco and oth^, narcotios, and for in¬ 
toxicating drinks. All stimulants are of this dass.—2. 
Thereare the which may be conveniently Ais- 

triboted into the desire for knowledge (onrioai^i, the 
desire of society, the desire of%st<mm, the demre of 
power (ambitioni.the desire'ofsnperiority (emutation). 
Then there are the acquired desires, «fi as Br. Hntifo- 
oson temed them, “seeondary deehTwiq*’ saoh M tba 
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desire for wealth, for dress, for equipage, Tor retinhe, 
and for furniture, which are all readily explaihahlo on 
the principle of assoeiation.—3. Then there are the 
affeeHone, or those active principles whose direct and 
nltmtate object is the com.muiiioation of pleasure or of 
para to any of our fellow.creatnres. These are distiu- 
guished, acoordiiig to their tendency, into benevolent 
and malevolent ouhetions. To the former class bdong 
the parental and the filial emotions,—-toosc of kindred, 
l<we, friendship, pstriotism, uuiversd benevdenCb, 
P'ty. gratitude, Ac. It is to Iks remarked, regarding 
those affections, that this clsssifloation is simply offered 
from its conveiuenoe, not from its being exhaustive. 
There is one peculiarity observable with respect to 
these emotions, that, accompanied as they all are with 
exquisite pleasure, they have, nevertheless, nothing 
selfish in their origin. This has been fully demon¬ 
strated by many writers. It is a remark of Bishop 
Butler, that the final cause of so much agreeable 
emotion connected with the exercise of benevolence is, 
in all likelihood, meant to indnee us to cultivate with 
peculiar care a class of our active priuciples so imme¬ 
diately Buhservient to the happiness of human society. 
Our malevolent pasri ms, or afiVetious, are usually dis¬ 
tributed into hatred, jealousy, envy:, revenge, aiidsomc 
kinds of resentment. As the former class of affections 
are always accompanied vrith pleasant emotions, so the 
malevolent ones are iiivariably attended by disagreeable 
ones. It is obvious from this, that the latter are only 
to he need with a great degree of caution, and on no 
occasion in greater intensity than the urgent necessi¬ 
ties of the case demand. They are like those poisonous 
cures that are sometimes administen^d to us to restore 
our frames to IbcJr ocoustomed health. If the pre¬ 
scribed dose be overstepped, the chauoes are that we 
must atone for our rashness with our lives. Such 
would be the coiiBtitution of man, were no inheritance 
of reason or of conscience to fall to his share, Beasou, 
however, renders the nature of man al Jogether different 
from what it would otherwise be. It is by this faculty, 
in its multifarions forms, that men is capable of avail¬ 
ing himself fully of his past experience in avoiding 
those temporary pleasures that he knows will be suc¬ 
ceeded by u corre.sponding suffering, and in submitting 
to those lesser ills of life which he knows will ultimately 
minister to a greater accession of good. In a word, he 
CKu^brin that more enlarged and liberal idea of happi¬ 
ness with which every cultivated man is acquainted, 
and be can deliberate about the best means of attain¬ 
ing to this wished-for goal. It is impossible te pro- 
nonnee the word happiness in the hearing of any 
man without at the same time enkindling in his mind 
various ideas, more or leas attainable, of an exceed, 
iiigiy desirable object.—4. Self-loee, accordingly, or 
that species of desire which lungs for personal haiipi- 
ness as an end in itself, is a rational principle of our 
nature, altogether legitimate and praiseworthy when 
kept in its own place. The pursiut of one's interest 
in an enlightened way is perfectly lawfol as an ethical 
eiifi; it only becomes unlawful when, by its excess, it 
shuts out that essentially higher priiiciplo which men 
have variously termed too moral facBity, the moral 
sense, the e’onecienee. fielf-interest, or self-love, 
differs from selfishness, which always indicates a pecu¬ 
liarly low and vulgar state of character, which is only - 
conteut with the perpetual gratification of a morbid 
sensuality. This eniightenM regiurd to our own 
interest was, by many of the ancient philosophers, 
regarded as the whole of virtue, and they thought ihev 
had aocoiuplished the duties of sages when they had 
laid down rules, of more Or less partioBlarity, for the 
attainment of this “supreme good," this eummum 
boiinm. Nor is it to be wondered at, that they placed 
the whole of virtue in this prudential self-regard ; for 
the two principles—that of Self-interest and of thenioral 
faeulkf—lead to nearly the same course of action m 
praottcal life. That the principles are not identical,— 
on the eontrary are radically and abidingly distinct, 
may be establiahed from a variety of considcrarions. 
It is from exjwrienoe that wo iearu the connection of 
virtue aud happiness j and hence virtue, the cause, 
must certainly precede the existence of self-love, as 
the eflbot. f he emotions whieh accompany the two 
principles differ bo^in degree and in kind. This may 
be readily established by any one at all aoquamted 
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flMe in <»xr jp#Ho t^atoes. The 
audience from the enthnrin^ of ^omhined 
judj^ment, impreea <me ntOTOr^roMf 3^^ amount 

of individual tMUng. And hedording]^, the eUjghtiMit 
ihroad of jpUte moiah^ ttAdidi the dnm> doh- 
triros to vreave/into hto |iieee,:ait ochta>B stages of the 
aotion, raisee the ahs^onatdftheerowd inf^ transports, 
and forces tean Jross gnro^ saasihle ntan^ In sdl lan¬ 
guages, the votdi<nnpl< 9 'M to denote the ideas of 
dutyand ofiatareatagediathiet. Thoto hohm and the 
Irallehoa of the 6rohlmj and the Aosentiun and utiis of 
the liSMo^ express asaotly what we mean when we 
■peah of du^ aiMi A siinUar oonctusiott : 

ukewise dnda oonntonsnoein the esciy period at whiob l 
our tDOtii judgments make their appearanoe, it beim; 
always a consideraUe while before it is possible that 
we shouid be capable of forming the general notion 
of our'own happiness. To escape the force of some of 
the foregoing arguments, it has been alleged that this 
notion of right and wrong, as a separate oristenceiin i 
human nature, was drst of all discorered by philnsn-1 
phers and politicians, and the induence of education 
lias effected the rest on the growing mind of the race. 
ITow education is no doubt a powerful instrament; 
but there is no example on rroocd that can be pointed 
to to illustrate the case of a new creation being 
' implanted in men’s minds by menus of this potent 
organon of oulturo. So doubt Bufikient allowance 
must be made tot the different circumstances of man- 
bind in different periods of society, and for tbe diver¬ 
sity of their specnlative opinions, as well as for the 
different moral signifloance of the same action, per¬ 
formed under different systems of external behaviour. 
But while education may, and does, in this way luodity 
in important respects the moral sentiments of man¬ 
kind, as welt as their opiniimB regarding the beautiful 
and the sublime, we womd be far from maintaining that 
it can effect euM wonders as to create our notions of 
right and wrong, or our sratbetical ideas. Now, lest 
there should etUl tinger in some men's minds a hesita¬ 
tion to accept of this etinoul principle as contrasted 
with self-regard, we beg to refer to a very weighty 
sentenue of Bisnop Butter's on the subject, as calcu¬ 
lated, so fas as any historicsl authority can be so, to 
uarry persnasion to the most wavering mind. This 
singularly able moralist says, in his second disserta¬ 
tion on ** the Nature of Virtue," “Bor as much cs it 
has been diroUted wherein virtue consists, or whatever 
gronnd for doubt there maybe abont paxticulars, yet 
in general there is in reality a universally achnow- 
ledged standard of it. It is that which all ages and 
all ebtustries have made profession of in public,—it is 
tiuii wiMCh every man yon meet puts on the show of,— 
it is tihalt Which the primaro and fundamental iaws of 
aB ei^ constitutions over the face of the earth mitire 
it tttoir business and endeavour to enforce the praetice 
of upon mankind; namely, justice, veracity, ana regard 
tocommot) good." Having now vindicated the fact of 
moral perception as an essential part of the human 
constitution/the next qnestirm that de^nds our 
attention is the foundation and the formation of this 
dritinetion. One oIbbs of moral theorists leans to the 
emotidnal or snlijeotive view of tbe origin of our 
ethical judginents, another class patronizes the intel- 
* lectnal or objective view, while' a third class is of 
opinion that moral laws owe their origin entirely to 
tbeocrnliic legialatiOB. Aa this distinction cannot be 
entered cm here, sdine account vriU be found in the 
article ddiTBCtowOB of the different opinions main¬ 
tained respecting the origin of the morol facoliy by: 
the: chief .writers who have treated (ff this question 
througlumt the historo of the world. In analyzing the 
st^e of dnr dwn nimds when we are epectators o? the 
go&i tk bad aetionsperfonnedby others, or even when.we 
reSet^ on our onti tninde when we do some commend¬ 
able ndtion or ntwgniBgr of abme ronrehensible one, :are 
we tint eonseloaa of tbe following things P—l. The 

S ioiation of a certabi ngbtness in actions, i. A 
B of satisfSotioii, nr the opposite, vairyiag in degree 
according to the deBeecy of .! piar tnpm sensibdity.. 
S, The hpgre<A ^i > ^of toe 

A wordor tow 0 »tb}»°fM»|#(dds(naiy 8 »in^etaa 

1. Anting that thU nghtiHm u npproeiated by mMi- 
kind oaripmng la toeiM !Mtio% tftt;gt ** 
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a feehng^ or m a jndgmeot, titat tots fact of ethical 
appreoiation is experieneed, oris it something different 
from riltbese P White ntaiSy wise and great men have 
argued on all of theae sid^it beobmes a moralist of 
!ihe present day to prooeCd With eantion. The truth 
is, that the act is.soniewbat.Brotean in its complexion. 
Now that onelooks at it tbroaii^ bard, m^allio intel- 
lectosd glasses, the phenomriton turns up as deter¬ 
mined an outiine os a sum in arithmetic oonld; again 
that we view it through the aomeWbat hazy medium 
of mnotion, it looms aa large and psJpable as the 
renowned "bogle** of the Brooken. And if a half 
soeptieid and rather clumsy analyst takes the fact 
between his fingers, :&e obanees are that, like the 
sand on the sea-aborS, it will erntbUe. Ahrongh 
insensibly, and leave notiuttg behind. Btill, the fact of 
the rightness and wrongness of actions rmnsdns to be 
accounted for; and unless We make the faculty aa 
indiatinguishable compound of reason and feeling, it 
is hard to say what other equally unobjectionable ana¬ 
lysis of it can be offered,—4. Of the mnotions excited 
by tbe contemplation of moral beauty and deformity, 
some are Deoessarlly pleasumbtei otiiers are neces¬ 
sarily painful. Those qualities in good actions which 
excite agreeable emotions in the ODverTer, form what 
some moralists are inohned to call the beamy of virtue, 
and the opposite feelings, ns tbedeforntityofrice. The 
emotions thus arising from the observation of moral 
bcaiity and of moral deformity are so much more ex¬ 
quisite itt their ogreeableness,as well as more harrowing 
iu tbe pain they bring vrith them, than any that arise 
fvom the perception ofmatorial forms^ that the Soeratic 
school used to aver that the Uteral aiguiflcotiou of the 
words beauty and Sublimity arose primarily from tbe 
peroeption of the qualities of mind. (See Bnariv.)—3, 
When a virtuous action has been performed in our 
presenoo, we cannot chock our benevolent affections 
from going forth in its behalf j and if we attempt to 
do it, it is most likelv to be at tbe expense of our own 
peace of mind. When, again, we witness an act of 
cruelty, of seltlshness, of oppression, of deception, of 
cunning, we sre inspired by a feeling of extreme hoe- 
tility toward the delinquent, and can hurdiy restrain 
our indignation from breaking forth against him. Is 
our own partidular case, if wo can oecasionBUy approve 
ofourooBduct to the extent of looking forward with 
oontldenee to the approbation of a higher tribunal, the 
scuBo of ill-desert, on the other band, is usually «o 
absorbing as often almost to destroy this just anti¬ 
cipation of future reward in ns. While our sense of 
the merit, and demerit of actions must impress us anew 
with a sepse of the intimate connection between virtue 
and happinesB, vet we are not to suppose that always, 
when vve have done well, prosperity will attend us as 
a matter of coarse. It takes a man of sense, nay of 
wisdom, to acquiesce calmly in tbe lot that Providence, 
in its inscrutable ways, has assigned to him. It is a 
vulgar error to expect that good or evil fortune riwaye 
acoompanios, inepecial iBstauces, good andevilactions. 
Suffice it to say, that the just man, Ute beuevolnntman, 
tbe courageous man, the temperate mani deserves to 
snececd; and he shajl do so, if fan con afford to wait 
on the slow faUUment of nature's laws. Virtue is, 
alitor ail, the shortest road to haimiuesS.-—4. According 
to some, the idea of moratl obngatioo ifr Of dnty is 
founded entirely ou the conviction that the practice of 
virtue is enjoined by an qxpress command of the Deity, 
But it this supposition were trne, all men would reason 
in a circle; duty would be resolved into onr idea of 
' religion, and our idea of religion into onr Idea of duty. 
On the other hand, we woiddroqmre,:Bccordi&g to this 
system, to make our idea of rirtire a mere matter of 
pradenoe, which wonki lead nCto enrions enough con- 
clnsions ; it wonldindnce im to hold that the denial of 
a future state abiolvoe from eB ffiorj|i obtigi^oo, and 
that a being indepwen% and completely happy can 
havenomom attribuioiii ahdi of cePrse/sio moral per¬ 
ception, The notions leeward stfid punishment neces¬ 
sarily imply the idaae of rigfrt aad wrong. In truth, 
the strongest argqme&t for : a' deduced 

from our natoralhotimii of rij^t imd prong, as com¬ 
pared with the gmiAwl Ideu w tilM . humaa 

sffiaire- Itaeeme atrae^ ueem^glv/ to^^i^ why 
men sxe botatd to pirwmse vfrtae i the very notion of 
merit and vf yfrtiie ehitrabtly oemsideredt 
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Btbioalo jLolil 


ItnpKea, in the iMt Wen «rf lininsn iatj:, 

AM Butler wye, it of Jt’tejpwtt oblige 

tion fbnt renaett’iMS dljn'Wdoue to puntaAoiMait^ it» 
not hie forekuoitledgie ettbe eertwnty of pan- 
iB^tQe&te Wid ae0or4hi|^ 'OOiKilQdA mfkt t]il0' W 
iincttUr &«MeatlWIjr 4i#e»i»l! (irom all Other powm 
of the niWd t attd tratle the eEghteet nioiation of it* 
antbority fills «• nith retiiorH, fhe greater our saori* 
fioes in m lxilwir fill ne with nnspealrsfale satisfaction 
and t^itunph^ Honnn duties <«iare: ordinaiiijr divided 
into those reiating to the Pei( 7 , to ourseiveji, and to 
others. llespeoiinv'th»fintr|!|M l^^ 

— Bf/'i. 3^uer*s weswMr but Janm Jlaekiatosh's 
Stkieul Di»»»*t«lii>n} Beit%4«Ms Beirert; Stewi^s 
Xorai Bowers; IN’.^os. Brown's Xeefetwt 
on tie Ate Manum Utiml; Kant’s Metor 

pAyeie i^BAtiej BiORte*s 2)t»tinaiiou nf Man ; Donier’s 
article ' Ethie,” in Hersog'e Miioseb^xdia; Cousin's 
Leebtrit oA ^ SeMUih School; Jontt^y’s Kfiieii &c. 

Brnxosrifi n4)teW>t»^ in Oheu.—When ole* 

fiwt gas is eombinad with inbydrous siilphurio acid. 
White tnUky eryetals of etitionio anhydride are formed, 
which .speedily deliquesce mithe ain, giving rwe to 
eihionio tfmd. 

Binioya Utirntin, e'-tfte-op*, in Chew. (H,S), sub¬ 
sulphide of niereary, it is obtained as a black powder 
by transnnttibg a current of sulphuretted bydro^en 
th rough a solution of a merourial subsalt, or by tritu¬ 
rating 18 parts of moist Snlphur with aflO of merenryi 

Kraiiozn Bom, eth'-nuid {Gr. ethmoidei, from eih- 
moa, a sieves and eWiwi form, because >t i* perforated 
like a sieve),.in iinat., it one of the bones of the head, 
whioh is (^eee^ngly light and sj^ngy, eOnsisting of 
many ^ttvt^ted plates, which form a network like a 
boneyehmb. It ia somewhat onbioal in form, and is 
situated between the two orbitary processee of the 
frontal bone, at the root of the nose. The olfactory 
nerves sl«»ot down throuKh the numerous small per¬ 
forations ef this bone to the organ of smell. 

ErstremAttfir, (Gr. «iAno», a nation, 

and prepfte, daBuription), is that seience wlficfa treats 
of the manneiB, oustoms, religion, forms of govern¬ 
ment/and other pecoliaritjes of dilBsrent nations, and 
whieb is oOimnotily regarded and treated as a branch 
of gemwal geography. 

ETHKOaooIr, eAi«wol'*o;/s (Gr. eihvot, nation, and 
Ugot, disoonrse)^ is that science which treats of the 
varieties (of the human race,; their history and dis- 
tributloo, their languagos, physical and mental chonie- 
teristies ! arranging and classifying them, noting their 
points of siin^rity or dissemblance, and having in 
view the di®cult problem of the unity or non-unity of 
the httmah race. " The chief ethnological problems," 
save Hr. liathapi, •‘generally expressed, are those of 
(l) the mdty or non-unity , (3) the geographical origin 
or origins, (3) tlie antiquity, and (4) the futurity of 
mankmd,—questions alT closely eonneeted with each 
other/'ahd ;i^ mutnidly illustrative of eseh other; 
qnestions to whieb the nhenomena ;Of elassificatiou 
and thesew^al eihhologieal methods are subordinate." 
Eth^ogy dUMrS anthn^logy in that tlie latter 
deids wdm the iniMiois of man to the other members 
of the aniiaat hingdom, whereas the former regards 
the differences that eWst among the different varieties 
of the bumen race. The latter requires duly a single 
X>air for its 'Study, the fmnner presupposes variety of 
races; and the greater the variety the farther its 
boundaries dxtend. It parisikes of hisfiity, biit, unlike 
ordinary history, whieh deals with actions, it treats of 
the eflhets of phyeWsd agencies upon man,—soil, oU-^ 
mate, nutritson, sgid IhelBce; going back to a period 
long anterior to ths.esistenoe of written records, and,; 
nnlike hiat^, argnsi^ firom pfi'eeta to Causes, fFott 
the known to toe unknown. Su this way etimidogy V|g, 
as Prichard aayg, toa geB6W*’arob«w>logy of thh humtih 
race. X«ns[uam^ too, focms auiifiiMKtrtantwloatent in 
toe study of etoDOlqgy. as weU M ptmioal geogri^h 
which teaehM toe rwafione iliat sabsistih^esn toe 
inhhbitante of a given area, and iU physical eenfignra- 
tlon, climate, da, 13w etonolofnn sbould toos sot 
only be a natunfii^'Wt tbOhld wnO have a knowledge 
of nrchnolosy, or tM etadf of emmah monuments and 
remslnw; stoihdc^t ciT t%«fi«pie« of,]«uptaReBi 
phyaioal ge*i^^r* *> tojhewffi^ 

pfpbysiotiiitott&^nphadifferetttxahes, xheaoieiMe 

u". j. .,. ..vfif ' ' ' 


of ethnology is of Very itaeest origin, and^ia stiU Ih a 
vow iinperfeot stirte. On toe grew question of toe 
iiw^ Or diveesity of toe race, ftoUcdimlrts are divided 
nd® tW? gMst schools. Gf toe one toayeprasftntatives 
imy be ^d to lie Prichard shd Isttoeiu, in England; 
wtheedbw, Morton cad dfpuMix, to Amwlea.' Peter 
Oampec, a diatinguMied Hutto anatomist of toe last 
Oeptuty, was'.the first who sttsmntsd to.lay down 
on srientifio prinomles amstood of distitqrEdtoing be. *; 
tween^ toe different racea of mankind; ITom-toe form 
*Wd siee^ the skidl, by what is known as facial 
angle, ^e l^d bring riewsd , to profile; a line » 
drawn torouj^ toe weaftoawdkiiriwr Cfi toi^ »sr, to the • 
base (n ; toe note, meeting anetoto totHhihg toe .most ; 
ptominent part of the oantire of ton fortoead, and 
falling down to the most adriiBOed|ii)rison of toe Upp to 
yaw. Thewearer the angle thnsiorinedrapproatoes a 
r%htangletoe greater, as a eeuoM ridOVis tlto intet- 
^taal devriopment of the indiridhal; and this is 
Itond to be generally the «ia^ WOI duly w regards 
wan, but also among toe loi^ animstotr^lBe smaller # 

the facial angle toe tower «ce they in toO of 

mteUigeooe. One great olyectito to^tojsmrihod Was 
its tatong into account only OBO fehtiure of fna ikiill; 
to remedy this, Blameubato towd Won a ftinnher 
of ebaraoteristie peenliatoies ; tod to Sim Vve OwO to* ' 
division of mankind into toe fivO -frilOstog^^ W 
(1) the Cauessian, (3): hfontolton/ (dViEtoiopito;^ 
American, (S) Malay. Gbrilr redtoed toO.JfiVe elariios 
of Itlumenbach to three,T*>tbe CaUcarish/MoBeOUto, 
and Ethiopian, treating toe Mrito tod AiBri?mto as 
subdivisions of the Montoton.. He tofctoto tile Ori¬ 
ginal seats of toe huiiian race tO. toe mouhtrin-torini^ 
—toe Cauessian to Mount CbUcssuS, too Idongriiad to 
the dltai mountains; and' the Kogto to thO chain Of 
the-Atlaa. Dr. Prichard,, who ww toe 
brought to the study of this subject a large knowledge 
of languages as well as of physiology; regWdS'to^htoks 
oftbe great rivers, and not the mauntaists, tothe pri¬ 
mary seats of the differmt races. ‘‘The Cradlto, to ’ 
nurseries, of the first natio»8,*‘ hesays, “seeiii to have 
been extensive plains or vs&ys, toaversto, by BOri- 
gaWe ehsfijnels and irrigated by peretoW and fer¬ 
tilising streams. Throe such regions were the etones 
of the earliest civilisaticm of the human taoB.'*' “ In 
one of these the gcraitio or : Syto-drehito nations ex- 
chAtged toe simpie habttaOfwandering toephtocUi for 
tliesplendour andluxuryofifinevehatfi Babylon: to a 
second the Indo-Buropeaii or dai«t'u pe®Pri brought 
to perfection the most riaborste of human dialects, 
destined to become in sfteT-to&es, and under different 
modificationt, the mother tohgne of the nations of 
Europe. In a third, the land or Ham; watered by toe 
Kile, were invented hieroglyphiori literatore and the 
arts, in whito Egypt far etopessed all the reat of the 
world in the earlier ages of history." These three 
dirisions do not correspond to the three indicated by 
the form of the skull, which; he makes;.the savsge or 
hnUring tribes, the nomadic to wandering: pastorid 
races, and the riviliaCd and totrileotn^ murivated 
poitionrof the human thmily. to toe first .of these 
Urn prevailing form of the is what he j”"®* 
yaatioiM, denoting aprOlongaribB or extehaion forward 
of the jaws; the aeotod^vo teoad; tod lotonge- 
fonned fwea,_ and wthat .he ttoiua ptototosl skula. 
Among the rivihsCd races form of 

toe Skull is Ovid ' or toiptoitov ' these two 

modes O'f tortoon do uto ettoneptod/ato 
airthe toitoriasses to toe former toe heads in general 
of to otol on elBptwm-tobetotol form whioh ehASc- 
teritotoose itome facurito.have^^ developed hy 
oivilizationi •• yet toere ato not wanting .marks of 
some rriatfontofo totweto toe Egj^ and the 

ntotoa- to.-ewjtiil::; /Mtoto■ :tod. ■h^cen toe Jfodo* 

:EUrtoeaBatod':toe' nditoern''dtoirios,*V;'‘ThdJRgH’i^'-^ 
tito' itogiiagsi, rise, in-toe great leading prindplea of 
its grsmmatoial construotion, bears much greatewtoa- 
l<q^ to theidioma of Africaytoto.fo th^ 
among the people to otoer togfoto, ’ On to® t^er 
hand, the langnaees Of tlm iforttom' 
many feksneot rriatiOnsWp, toqi^to^ Pf to‘ 
mitwd to he remote ones, to tl» .imtwtoto^he Indo-. 
Huriqmau' nace, Vi®- armfismtoh winch w.totota 
js,—3)5n»eSyra-Arabha or Ssmitie’Taee (foclndiBc 
the fiyxitot/dewe, an^ Antos), which • oriisbrated 
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oM^ag #ie Tbe Otftami) i-«ee«i 

yM«i iote BCAfayr«}<L^Tn«8iB&, l^elttgian 


inUf^tBoitt^tbe Aastnffi«ai»). tl^Aiuencaa 
of ibe.^ 

^ jKiia aoqigl ^aits Mid of 

tribe®, wlrioh, Koeordinff 
$f|t tbb'Oebtcal pbiut of AttobifBc, ti%m 
fbM regioo iiib®« 


rmaoEk- 


ofOonoteotBee, 
'nortMt <rf‘tlw oaoUnent 
oaetof tto Mi*. 


insular t--(fi) IraaisnsivgrbHpet <*» 
PSropwmiBans, (8) ArnjwnssM, (4) Hwiws 
OsuossiBiis of C»ttowiM» int:^ 

proper, oonreniobt: |eOsw of the term) In* 
aions;—P>) IheOoeiutioOffiolt^i f«) Aatphipwik, (*) Pro* 
tonesiaDS, (Si MiOronesiiH»,;(^ Polfnesuo^ fAl NUta* 
«aai; (i) koiiKBOAOiiai^, U), Papuilas ofVvw Gtmea, 

(2) famnauians, (8) Austxttliaiu AmWMiuMI, 

ooraprieiug, in groups yet Pnd^aroiiasa, 4b® IBSsqwi* 
matt*. AlgoBkine, lroq»oi*i ^o«s,iyoooow BMbioas, 
&«.; the groat 8^tbrAiao4^a> fusibes, of >?HMob tb® 
Umits are tto tnoet d^ed #», (1) Ibo iQaMKwiiSj. (S) 
the Car#)*, (2]( the ^ius*inj, ^Chsppj tbolPgsi^ 

the :CSlui«®o«wap^ being «f soTOewhat lew tboiigb ita 
of es^iderablo iuat^ititde • ^he iangttB^lbflheOeeood 
dieieiion—ceatral and foiithera Sttropoiba— fall iata 
fopr diritioae: (1) thO Oaolte, wboinhewiit thewestai'n 
Pibeheios, the oortb of Spaing and the ttbu^ of Franco; 
fthe Bkixtetar, oi-AlbanhpiSj who iobaiUt Albania, 
and whoae Uogaage ieoiates: tnou; tboso tiiattrbold 
that it can bo coOneoded nfth thoaddf theibtttiAi^^ 

(3] i the Celts {<• «. WOMt, Brbfous, OsAIs, ^ 
moof and (4) Sarmatians.CdesbaaisV]^^ 

who’sffp Jiido-BdrOjnean 'in 'tteatndiietd.fiiiM® of the 
term. In the third dHdtidn^ the dy^ekf^ 
weatern Asiatio, there are; (1) the Basing, (ft) the 
Sraotio, fii) Eafrd, (4) Segro, (5) Eotton^. Dr. 
S, ©. Morton, wboM nrineiintl woBW str«,tlie Chaata 
AnoneoiMt ipiurtbe Cyantct AS^ign||h^»eA ()M4), 

dhvldM loan teto the dbliowiner giwoiw «» oatsfcgoo 

of sktdls, mot*, bawerer, for «o»»oaign<S» study 
and oxanuiudufolbAh m no ajtfosnpt at Miehtiilo dm* 
siSimmih (bittOa^an group, with the Sean 
rian, llfonnBktHE Vdbudfo, ^ 

Ameriiitfo, Celtie, Bobtronio, Femd 
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9ool«h«, KegMiM, 

or Suhifwii, 
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Vtidnij^WB 
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XI r-gl 4 AMl#«' 3' ',.\ ».f , /JBWf imd Aottra. [ by Honty 'V. 

UaH «; tnd (S) Bc^necfiaa, BontBxSeo Islanders. In at the Bton JoundAliioua 
the "lodiawooDB KWds or the Bwth" (1867), Messrs.'the Iwt few ye*w tbii 


tO'-.iiMieRtCi; 

Aesfifoed ftt,- 


the''ladigimoiiH Bmo* or the Berth “ {18!i7}, Messrs, [the lest few yran this oltwe'eiHmdBii$n> hto'beea ' 
NottendGJiddottjpiitwanethnoarephiotftWeaji.inoUieh I severed, tveuty-roor out of forlyJteftr» wMefs)^ 
the reites ««e:#<S}ded ecoordioe to the at Krag's being epproMla^ to 

oiKht re*ln»ot.AjsMi» ^itey Bweiso sronped physio- reinainder, together wftti ■thg.'; fatitjiiihii^ '.j ^in 
logically (eBelfr •PesmottUBB^i AehjHe Cotnpte, and O. virtnadly tbrowo open. Thelbst piitoWttol^^ 
d'HaVh^) into siSty.Bro femiuies,---•even belonging to WtlKoio of Wa\nttete,the head waster of BITineBarter, 
realm 1 of Agaisda, fwehe to rtwlm t, siactsen to realm and femsdcT i;' Magdalen College,Oatfind^ :&t.lho'Ptn> t 
3,1'ouiteen to eight to realm S, three to realm sent day t r -'dationeonsistsofaworpsttiideebpro* 

fl, twotorea!w?,atidt:ii«etorealmS. Thesamereslms roat, «dx leio i rmeidy mifftepit 
have also their cei'Vespoodios classes, arranged lin- inasteo', fUowermast«rrS«»«h% *ij|idlii% |ttiSSir!r‘eon< 
raistieally, after'Alfred Maury, Crawfnrd, Logan, &o. duota” (ehaptaiiM), vilth -'e ihw& a >g' 'isiAfe'-lHSBISij(^e^ ' ■ 
A detailed aovonet of the different Asiatic, European, Th«ooB«ge,vtliiehohtsdi»d snvei'iltea<aom-lidldi#dvo«-< 
and Aftdoan-f ai** b given by l>r. Latham, in has *‘l>o- sons from its fbaads^j received eofisrsd ^loSt^ -front 
scriptive Bthnoloty,'' A Vois. ISSe. These reumrhs Bdward lV. Sa.ice that period it hM bean sdfiaeeasfol 
nill ihotryn iaow impetf^^^ a state the science of eth- and proafKirons. At present ^«r« wr* iboniBBd'boys, 
uolom stiU isi iitid those who wish to piarsne the snb- a large pyoportisn of whom are megfheWdfithaaEtls^ 
,i*et further, ye would refer to the works cited. Wo oraey. ®ose boys who do not briojtf to.ilfc* eosonty 
hare defatted in Plates XLIX. and L., the various scholars on the fom^tion are called ypj^idstns,''and 
typea oLmankitui. Big, 1, which is the portrait of an board in the hOmms of the assistant wsadiara and 
Esqnimaar, supplies tho typical signs of the Arctic dames. IThe edtiogers tsmw bliuak goma but. 
race ; fig. 3 is a Chinese bead, as eiemplyfying the ecdlege eapa, aa at 'Weatminst&r,;*iBd tii^r expanses 
Mom^l racei ilg. 3 marks the ,B«ropco« race; %. 4, are lees than tlsoto of the‘‘oppidans," whu-nottstitiate 
the head ot an American chief, typifies the Atiterican the wealthy and aristocratic element of the adhooL 
rases,- fig. A Is the iVeero type; fig. 6 is the Mottewtot In the aptwaranae of the e<dj^; it*i^ *hMe^^^:^w^ 
type; fig, 7 the Malay type; and fig. 8 is the Jttstmlion nothing striifciiig, egoept thesiiia and et^MtidbarAeteK 
tjipe. The shape of the skull is shown underneath. of the nou8ea, nntil the recent efeoUdn uf haw Schools 
ErHSn, efA'-if« (0-r. iiitt.r, air; kIc, the material of and the aplendid restoratiopa oLthC; .liall and; 
which a thing is mado), in Cfaem. (0,11,,the chapel, whM is on the model of thaipfidtgll^sCcillege, 
second and most important member of the senes of Cambridge. Among the oldnostoms ict^.Up at Kton 
alcohol radicles. When amirtiiro of grsnalated zinc College may be mentioned the- ‘‘Montam,** bald on 
and iodide of ethyl ia heated to SWP in a to bo from ' WhiUTuesday every third year,. The bws all ap- 
which the air is exhansted, a mizuber of eompoonds j neared in fancy eeatniue, headed by the papwin. The 
are formed, ethyl, the radicle in question, amongst lost moutem waa hsdd in ISdA; when hhejsontributions 
them. By breaking the tube under water, the liquid ] ievied upon the speotatow, or csi|fiaiit'd;.‘*;salt," as it 
compounds axe ejected in s gaseous form; and l)y : was called, amoiutted’ to £1,^.. is.'SdV Many etfii- 
catmully collecting the portions which come oft' iast, j cent and idnstrioas men have been adneatad at Eton, 
the ethyl is obtained nearly in a state of purity. Theaearl of ChathMii,,SlliIlohsKt'aa)d KorseeWsi^ile, 
Ethyl is A omourless gas with slightly etbereul sineU, Lord Xorth, mid ^ dttka ; e4( WelHngton^ Wgre 
and bovus with a luminous flame. It nioy he hquetied Etonians. 

atfig^ Trthr. by a presatire of 34 atmospheres. Frank- Eiepscajt AscBItVCntCUIt There; a>» 

land esfimates its boiling-point at —9". It is the botveryfeweristingreaaainsnfiheeonstraidiivnworka 
radicle of e.thc-‘ and itlcobol, and aa such deserves of the unoieut EtriisoKua front whinb we are enabled to 
especial notic* It dissolves readily in alcohol, but judcc oi the profl(!;f.i;»cy . whjph t!»s.people had attained 
notin water. in the art of building.: iblig hdmaye& eertKin that all 

BtiEfynn:.®, or OMStfiST 6 a«, etW-e~hne, in Ctoni. works of » public natornWere aia^uentlynharaoteriaed 
the second hydriwarbon in tho olefiant gas by solidity of conttruotdfflfc aitd ydeife pcobably'pliMn 
RerUs. Those bydrocarbims ore described Under the and devoid of elaborate aanlptnml 'deeoratioiM. The 
bead of Ohnaiant frag- Tuscan order of arebitoettue, the FiaisieBt and nicMb> 

BTlOtariOtr. «rite-o-(uii'->Aua (G-r. aiMo, I shine), in massive in style of the five ekssie orders, is osarnad 
Ilot., when aiU the i^eu cuiour of a nlant is absent, it after this people; . and alttioagh so .example remsins 
13 deteribed os etiolated. Titis conaitiuu ispruduoed at the present iiine to Sfaew tbit it was positiyelv 
by the wnnt. cd light. originated and adopted by ihsan.yw*'we iw*y -justjy 

atiekot), denotes tbpforms behevc that the Boatans deriTed it thetu ss eotmtoy 

.. A Xlh w A dwv au-kvavaibw ■bvIv-SmIv VMjva ifit aa. eMwkaVl'im. Ta>i>i'!<a.wii'I'hbsaXSaM-st. ad-taAA wW . 


9 tAt« to eftoh |»er»oici, plan aia fuud by Yilmviu* ilo ttuA 

iustruefing him as vo the part which he was to take in rectangular dr eircttlatinibrm. TbeyxrareMAsmested 
the oeiemuny. At no time^ probably, Was the spirit of with figures in bronze and aton^ atid 'hha walla of 
etiquettoad predominaat aud so tyrannical as at the the interior Were ptobahly panelled^ ahfi edtohed With 
co^ of LottisXl7.ofFrainee. 4.ttoe pre8«it day,the paintings like toose of ebatnbaes ttod^dtoha heaa- . 
etiquette'of courts is bceoiUing kss and less strict; diseovered in the aepolclizal ntoimds tliat'are id 
and in private, society many mf the old and absurd eotomoh in TUtoaiy.;^ T private hoasto ward 
forms ore given up. “Blliifaetto/' says a Wtiter on covering a latge extent of grounds ehdl -aurmonn^ 
thia snhJ^, **Ut&1i)atriBr whh^ todiety draws around with massive entahlatnvM. Altboi^ theto 
itarif as a proteetioBagainst ofiisnoes the tow eaunot little arefattedttiraLdnpb#lnthafrhufldififi>,^#f^ 
touch: is w a aMald a«dnst the intrurion of the im* eana had reanhad a high Ofg^ in the arte iMnaitotshg 
nerrinaat, ito imWopar, and rite vulgar.’' and soulpture. ^ba yaoes found fo'^ Btfoaew . 

Biw if Aon, altaated at |M«i. in the tombs are nlagont in fom^ and tM'Wawpeas.<sM . 

cuuntT of Bttriringhsin, was founded by Henry VL in natooptsthht has* been diseoyewdfo rito aSimnJopsl- 
1440. and wardSwonteA to “the Blessed Marie Of itMWere often of heantifirie^ eiabpnsfoi^ft^riott* 
mon*^ heiAfo Wyn^re.*’ -Sfthg; Jjgf The |>^ripal 

to thwfottndMhm Of IMi «f' s* 0j^fo« #hl>< Mg^ 1^^ ^^ 

Williism of flfJjW^^^foaiwIibons 
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IHaniMsa*'V mw* 


iitao Mwa ont of the aao»roiu 

•epatolii»l»a»mili, ^ Molk of 

Sti»^ wft nu^ oiOHndov^^ ^Blxtwooiui wibe«iif(i> 
natots M ttio «n^ «&d mutjtttict voofi'm Xhttopo>*rrJBv< 
FergUMoo** DeiiBis** GUitt 

fmd GmtitmHm > > . / 

JRcsKecAV &tetiso»iw.a«ipii31iM3 in llW; 

nr^ and tb«ir »MM rtambt «• model* of dmign to 
this At/f . S^iMtt t| ooineotnvo tiutt titese beeatiAil 
vesmla '«iei«^ W ..and tutonfaetared by tbe 

raling x»ee ia iBbniritt, oat by ^ek bondmen or aotf*. 
Ity irlmtaooeer no* ilAMy wet* made, fb* ware of 



IlTBrscait Ta3B, 


mMidi Hoi* formed was both glazed and 

■ 'elNlipe df tbo yeseiei was generally an Imi- 
iTbat dmoriptiott of gtoed TtiM 
M^!i}nMae« oill *'tbe national *' was 
'*ttiil4 ||)**dd blade oolonr of an 

|n»^%ijdt Bi)d)jeo^ borrowed from tbe 
^■‘■■''"'.'■JHiWe yaees.'me^.-.b^sud. at’a 
, noddled, M well as turned on 
<;|^|MC'*i<oee. M. 'tile Btrn*cm>«' we*' 

,''dtai«Xitt''wrifk. :it:IV^tare; 

'tiif^aw wm' 

" 4 M*>r«ii«il. 3 ^ ham^ 

■ .notal,:; 

■ 0 - 



low 

mao* 
iron 
poUebed 
ornemonifod 

and-.'%« were_ 

’ meti :*nd . 




oriuin^eatfttion IKT wvlkieAa|iif;'«DUiU4gHrse abont-'luii - 
iodi biglk mada fnm b ^ndiiou atamp r»*d«i»K 
% tin'«w>‘ M tibe yeftraWsome,eery remitinlale 
•paBimnns iPf |touMaa * a m .weM foand nadwr beda 
tX Ian neir tna Atimti itdea, ooitiaiiiing tlw fltibw of 
tita dead. Xkey Ware incloaed in iargar raaea with 
two luHidtoa, for wcoteetim, fha pottarr 0 the 
Stntsoaiis oompatod with lOmt 0 the Graaas in the 
ndfott narkat. The gnait raaemblaaea whieh esiata 
batwban tiia Straeaaa sasei «ad tboM of Ooiinfo ia « 
proof that Btniri* darirad JNoi t^raaoa bar niU in 
modeUiiig alay and the tiagwt dshwing with w 
her raaea Ware adomad. 3ha nawaihetora WW ear* 
iM|Qmo-*od 3Wn,o., the 
latter data btmg that ibi the Ihlt of the Xiroecau 
power, The pottery tfod^ of tim Btronana waa a 
ineratiTB one; it is probable Ihtd Ituna dmciwd idl 
hM ware foom thia Bouroa. 

SmtouiaT, et-e,sioi<-ay'< {Git. «fwiao«« foae^ and 
%o(, daaoription), ia that purt of graimnar wldeh 
treats of words by thamMdvai^ of tbeir otamiflaation, 
their formation, and the ahMoKtitm of thtir f^nnli 
derivation and inflection. It tahah*kilmd«^^ of 
one word from another, and tiM y«ifoha modificatic»is 
by which the nenaa of the aama Ahtil ||.fhya(^«^ 
The recent philoiogtcal rfoeafobn hatia^ thia 

department of grammar * nntih ami* eitiaagiye and 
important field of tnqntiy, by 
whole fpoupa of langBsges, and ahoitittit w oomiaa* 
tion exiating between them in wOid and jRMnn, (Bee 
tisAVMAB, FniLonoov.) 

EtrCAi^ica, w-kd-itp'-fu* (Or. an, wifll; kafopfo, 

I coyer), in Hot., a gm. df tfaa nat. mrd. Ifyefoeew, 
oonsiating of trees haying bard wood, altemata, en¬ 
tire, eoriaceons leaves, and yellow flowers, growing in 
corymbs. They are natives of dostraiia and I'asma* 
nia. Tbe most important apecies is M. rimimtfptie, the 
iron-bark, which y ields on inouion an astringent sob- 
atauoe called Soimy Say kino. This contains a poen- 
liar substance, to whioh the name Emuhptin hae been 
given, it has bean employed as a remedy in diarrhera. 
Tbs leaves of E. mOnnvera and Othiw speeies spon- 
taneonsly faude a saccnarioe siibstsoce resembling 
manna, and hence termed JuntraUan monod. It is said 
to drop from the trees in pieces sometimes m large as 
an almond. The seoretions of the Eaeiitgpti we com.- 
monly of a gummy nature, ami on this soddnnt the 
trees are sometimes caliea gum-trees. The Imrk of 
some of them seimratea in fibrons layers ) and this 
peculiarity has also bbtsined for them the name of 
strint^-bark trees. They freinientiyattsiio aprodigions 
height,—200 feet or more, the trank* being destitute 
of branebes to a height of from lOl) to IM met. 

EncHAUiSt, »'-M-rt»(S (Gr. eachitrisfia, the giving of 
thanks), is used, in a iheologieai sense,: to denots 
the sacrament of the Lord's flapper. The term is 
not found m the ih'ew Testament }; but in (ha history 
of the institntion of this ordfoaniw, the wewd eaela- 
nsteias oocnrs; and this probably fod if UStin Martyr 
and ethers to adopt the word, gratitt^ for divine 
mercy and grace bettig a Chief reqnmta id Iboee who 
wonid worthily partake. Soring Jha^fowl three oen* 
tnrios, the Euenariat waa cehtbri^ Sunday j 
but afterwards it came to M adddnlsfored only thr^ 
times In the year.---at Jlk|*iia(k^ 

Christmas.In early '^mM,::|he::'ilitmhs»^ oela* 
brated in Iba chorches itioeW to th* 

exeloaion of aU bnt the initisM 
took place at niitiit} I^ba nsobftapafi on oeeasiOa 
is traced to thewinoctiinial ealahratio^ The mixing 
of water with the irliia waa geharatly raj^dad by the 
early church as essential to the da* parfonnknee of 
the rite; and hence the three alamanta 0 bread, wine, 
and water are mentioned, A.t first, the communion 
bread Was that in common t(ta; b^ abont the 7th 
oantnry a pacdllar hind, of bread began to ha prepared 
exctastvaly for ib of a oirctdsr form, sad impressed 
With the tign of the fsroSs. Th* cemimndon m botii 
kinds, i. r. both the bread and th* onp, (h both laity 
smd cimgy, appears to hare pravailaoJmtfaaCbnroh 
imtil about the Iflth dantary, whan tins cop began to 
be gradnaity <vlt|idimwn iSresa the latiy, wifidh waa 
aatborised by the edbnati of Cionetanaa in 1415, and 
aonflrmed by that of XMatinXtiM. Somcaritts profess 
to hiiltev* thait Cbtiiltfg.fhofo and entire body, aoal. 
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•nd dirinity, i« eontoinad in wther apeniw, luid in the 
sn^leet pertiole of eeo^. Henoe th<^«infer, tbnt 
Rrfaether the eommuaWnut reeeiTea nnif tlia breed dr 
the wine, be enioye the tUU benefit of the Meriunent. 
lit the e»rly ebaroh. eommniiiowrta appear to here 
reoeired the eMnuneot eten^AKi^See on this i^l^eot 
a learned and intereiting utiele in Knif^t'a Mnolith 
C^eloptsdia, aeotion Arts and S^eseea, artiole “ CotH- 
auraion.’* 

£nsioiiBTiaTi w-d^-Ma'-adrefCir>ea, well; dtotisir; 
mftnm, meeaure), ia the aet anadyStne end iaveati* 
getine i^sooaa bodies by neens of the inateument 
culled the eudiometer. If, for instanee, it be deaired 
to estimate the amount of osygen ia the air, to three 
ineuearea of atinoephwio air contained in the eudio* 
meter, add two meaenrea of piire ^drogen,—detonate, 
and upon the eooling of the resseI,obe»rtethe abeorp. 
tiou; divide ite amonntl^ tores, and the onoUent will 
repreeent the amount of oxygen. Ifhie method was 
invented by Volta. The beat form of eudiometer is 
that invented by Dr. tfre. It coneiats of a aiphon 
formed of glaaa, with lega of nearly equallength, open 
at one extremity. Which ia {hnneUehaped, and bermeti. 
oally aeaied at tbs other, which ia auppued with pla> 
tinum detonatiuB Wirea. The siphon leg, which ia 
eealed up, ia graduated into 100 equal parts or eub- 
divisions of the onbis inch. In order to make use of 
this eimple instrument, it must be filled with mercury 
Mid iuverted in the pneumatic trough; a convenient 
aupply of the gas to be measured is inserted, and having 
applied a finger to the orifice at the end of the open 
leg, the tube ia removed from toe trough and inverted, 
80 as to transfer toe gas to the sealed log, where its 
quantity can be accurately 
measnred. A portion of 
mercury must then be 
poured from the open end 
of the aiphon, eo as to 
leave a space of about two 
inches; and, closing the 
aperture again, detonate 
by the electric spark. The 
included portion of air 
serves as a spring, and, on 
withdrawing the thumb, 
which cloaed the open: 
aperture, and adding mer¬ 
cury to restore the level, 
the change of bulk pro¬ 
duced ia the gae by de¬ 
tonation can easily be read 
OS'. Any liquid or solid 
that is required for the 
analyaia of the residuary 
gas may theu be passed 
up into the closed end, and 
different results may thus 
be arrived at. An improved 
form of eudiometer has 
recently been invented by 
Air. Josiah P. Oooke, jno., 
of the tTuited States. This 
apparatus is easily made 
with a common iron cast¬ 
ing, well known to steam- 
fitters aa a “ return bend.” 
Any machinist will easily 
adapt this casting to the 
required nee by attnobiog 
to it, as shown in fig. 1, 
a circular iron plate to 
serve as a stand, by also 
screwing on to one eida an 
ordinary " elbow-joint," 
and at the same time by 
carefully rimming out the 
three apertures so as to 
nresent smooth surfacee 
for the adhesion of the 
iudie-rubber stoppers. 
Into one of toe openiugs 
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opening we fmten, in' a simi^ vvay, ah open glaM 
tube. In toe opening of the llbowd<dutJite'aeeiir<h 
with a perforated india-mbbar stopper at berpre, toat 
eonvementsabstitute fora stoanock so wcU khowh la 
ohamiste M a *' himier tap." Imst of all we obtain: a 
tttbnloted thbe^ like toat shown in .fig. 3, of sueh rise 
that it wUl cover toe enfUometer tube, and fit the 
upper end of the some indio-Fabber stopper by which, 
toe last is Beohred in its {dace. The upper mui of this 
outer tube is also dosed with a perforated stopper, as 
shown ia the figure, and flue platinum wires, con¬ 
necting with toe wires of toe eudiometer, pass between 
the stopper and the gtsss. The - 
lower endof the outer tube should 
not fit too tightly around the rub¬ 
ber stopper, so toot it oan esaily : 
be removed when not wsuted : 
moreover, all the etqppere should 
be made of eueh length that while 
perfectiy tight they eon easily be 
removed for cleaning the tubes. 

It is also best to place round the 
upper end of the eudiometer tube ; 
an india-rubber ring quite nsr- ' 
row, but Bufficieutly tbidi to fill 
the annular space when the outer 
tube is in its piece, and also per¬ 
forated with a number of smoU 
boles, BO that the steam or vapour 
employed in the experiments may 
pass freely. This ring confines 
the eudiometer tube, and gives 
greater solidity to the apparatus. 

The india-rubber joints, if wdl 
mode, give great fiezibifity to 
the apparatus, and enable U to 
withstand quite rough usage. The 
eudiometer being tnue mounted, 
mercury is first poured into the 
open limb, which is then closed 
with an indimrubber stopper, and 
the mercury transferred by in¬ 
clining the apparatus to the eloeed 
lim)>, this process being repeated 
until toe eudiometer tube le full. 

Tbe excess of mercury is. now 
drawn out of toe tube by the tap, 
anA this tube having been r«-‘ 
moved, the instrument is leit ^as 
represented in fig. 8; The eudio¬ 
meter is now ready for receiving 
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of toe “return bead,^ we tosten with, a pmforated 
india-rubber etoppCB, a eomWan atro^OT eudlo^tef 
tnbe, such, for exampto.e»^U pifdwmffly,^ 
sen's method of gas while into to* ioebhd 


Fig. 2. 


the mixed gases which are passed up into it from 
a eiu^le decomposing eell, as shown tn the figure, 
the excess of mercury overflowiog into any con¬ 
venient vessel. The open tuba is now replaced and 
the outer tube is secured in poiition. It is next 
necessary to raise toe temperatnre of too eudiometer 
tube to a point oonsiderably fsbovi the boiling-point of 
water, and maintain it at this temperature during tha 
rest of toe experiment. Thie is most oonvemently 
done by passing through, the outer tube the vapour of 
amylio oicohoi (fouad ofil, which may be eenerated ia 
afiask placed at one .ride, and conuected by a glass 
tube with the upper endof the apparatus. Thetubula- 
tnre at the lower end of toe tube shbuld at the same 
time be dipped into the mduth of a glass bottle, into 
which toe alcohol may fiow as fast as the vapour is 
coudousefi, and, since the latoi^ heat of this vapour is 
very small, this simple method of condensation will be 
found amply safficient. As soon oe the tempersture of 
the eudiometer tube is ooiistant, which con easily be 
told, because the mercury ^lunU will then remain at 
a constant height, mmeuty must be poured into the 
open tube, or withdrewu frum it hy too " nipper tap. 
until the level, is the smne its noth liinbe of toe 
apparatus- It remains sow only to aote tbe volume of 
the eoiifined gee, med to explode it by paming on elec- 
We spark toroUM the platinum wire slready uoti^; 
fijwt, however, nghtte mosisf theend’ of the open tube 
withits indid-rttbber stopper. Whsa .toe_ stoppw is 
removed, and the wercory eolnmns sgam brought to 
fhp same level, it Will be found that the volume of the 
owiSned gae bas bemi redUeedoue^hifd- The result, 
hdwotor, is dways aUttle too sawn, beemus^ 

erdh ft tin boiltog-p4®i bf fm woobol. 
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13t”, doM wt txmiOjt thef IfiaDOtto^B Um^ aad it 
wMMwlttt ibore ooadeBMd Am atis«d |{mm b; 
tbe Btmoiplwric! pr«am»«. It woiaM be b^Hwr to «»• 
ploy tbe 'VMtonr of b liquid failing b bwbitr boU- 
tBi^polni;, but tlw rMttlts udtfa jotyUo •iboitol Bare 
(Offleiea'tiy Mourate for; • iMtore uBpmiBieut. This 
fora of eudiometer. alttKmgb' originadly doutrired for 
the leotore>tBb}e, ua pTored to be of still greeter 
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Fig. 8. 


teluB in tbe laboratory hi aU processes of gas analysis 
forwbioh ench an instrument is required. It is not 
only eery cheap, simple, and eseily repaired, but also 
equally as accurate as the most complicated apparatus. 
It cim be used in a room of tbe meet yariable tempera, 
tore, for by paesing a current of water or of steam, as 
the case may require, throngh the outer tnbe, tbe 
temperature of the eudiometer tube may be easily 
msintauiad absolotoly constant. The rariona gases 
are passed in as shown at fig. 3, and through the 
same openings the re-agents used in the process of 
analysis are readily introdneed. By rep^^ug the 
open tube as in hg. 3, and bringing the two mereary 
colamni to toe same ierel, tbe residual rolnmes may 
alweya be read off nnder tbe atmospheric pressure, 
and at a boostant temperatore indicated hy the 
toMmometer placed in the annular space between the 
tubes. Or, on toe other hand, by varying the height 
.of 'toe rmiitory oblnmn in the outer tutw, we may 
reduce toi^t to the same Tolnme, and measnre tbe 
differiwee of tonaion aceoedine to the method of 
Begnault. Ilhia fora of enatcaneter is especiaUy 
adapted for the adadtable methods of gas anatygis 
deraod by ButiBBto Hha absorbent balls used by him 
are moat readily tottodnaad when toe apparatus is 
arranged ae ebosnt iu Be* hnd the yolnme of 
aqueous mpour> formed Bfw oombuatiaii, may easily 
be meainTed by replseing toe torrent of cold water 
torouto^eonter tubg by B torrent of dreaetesm. In 
. toia eaee it will be best to toBBSUto the gu under as 
^tSSieai'ad^ertoce ofprestncFe iBB poesi^M^ iu order to 
■ one.. ^ 
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insure that all the water H vaporiBed, and alao ia 
order to amid the somewhat unoertaiu eoireotito 
arising firom the differenoe of temperature, of the ttsO’ 
limbs of toe apperatns. Hhis oorreotion, which iamoet 
eases is iosiguiSoant, beoomes important when steam 
is used, ana it is then hMt to measure directly the 
differtocfe nflerel between toe meroury in the open 
month of toe iron cistern (ftg. 3) and that in the 
tnbe. we do by the mUlemeter diyisions on the 
endiometer tnbe with toe aid of a very simple contri¬ 
vance. A apUt ring of blaoheuedaheei brasi, carrying 
a bent steel wire, is slipped down over the outer tube 
nntil toe end of toe wire ^uit toucbes the surface of 
tbe mercury. The vertieel; hmght of this simple 
measure being known, we haire only to add to it toe 
height of toe merouiy colnmn above toe upper edge 
of the ring, in order to toow the exact difference of 
the level. Of course care must be ttoen when the 
measnrement is made that the meronry column is 
vertical; bat it is nnneeessary to dwell on tneh 
obvious precantions, which are essentially the same 
with this apparatna as those folly detailed by Bnnsen 
in hie work on ** Qasometry." The above apparatus, 
as represented in Bg. 3, may riso be used with great 
advantage in Gay-Lussac’s process ijf detenniniug the 
density of vapours. The method of using it is very 
simple .—After a weighed amount of the liquid nnder 
examination inclosed in a thin glass bulb has been 
paered np into the endiometor tube, it is readily con¬ 
verted into vapour'by passingsteain, or tbe vapour of 
some liquid of a still higher boiling-point, through tbe 
ontar tube. All the measurements required in the 
determination are now easily made. The temperature 
is measured by a thermometer, placed in the annular 
space lietween the two tubes, and tbe differenoe of 
level of the mercury in the two limbs of the instrn- 
ment may be most accurately detcm.nned by means of 
a catbetometcr, aided by the simple contrivance just 
descrified.—Ac/'. Brande's Matraal of ChemUt^. 

Booxiria, t^V-ae-d (in honour of Prince Eugene, 
of Savoy), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Myrtaeta, 
composed of trees and shrubs with opposite entire 
leaves, axillary white flowers, and black or red 
berries. E. pinenta is the most important species. 
Its dried unripe fruit constitutes pimento, or Jamaica 
popper, or, in more familiar language, aUspice. Tbe 
latter name is riven to it because it is thought to have 
combined the flavours of cinnamon, clove, and nutmeg. 
It is used as a spice, an^ in medicine as an aromatic 
stimulant. Its pronetUes are dependent on the 
presence of a volatile oil. The rose-apples of the 
Bast, which are much esteemed as dessert fruits, are 
the produce of E. malaceemk, E. aguea, E. jambot, 
and other species of this genus. In Bratil, the fruitof 
E. enxliflora, the Jabutioaba, is also much esteemed. 
The leaves of E. TTgni are used in Chili as a substitute 
for Paraguay tea. 

EuhOQT, u'-lo-je (Gr, eu, well, and logot, a dis- 
ccurse), denotes, in a generri sense, an encomium or 
panegyric prononneed on any one on aeeonnt of his 
merits or virtue. By the early ecclesiastical writers, 
the term eiilogv or eulogia was applied to the Eucha¬ 
rist ; but it Mterwards came to oe restrioted to toe 
breto which wsa distribnted among those who bad not 
communicated, or who were absent. 

Buuipbix, tt-lo'~fe~d (Gr. e»lopho$, a handsome 
crest), in Bot„ a gen. of Orchids. Tbe tnberoular 
roots of E. vera and A. gi/mpestrii are much nsed in 
India for tbe preparation ot tbe nntritions substance 
known hy t he names of salep, Salop, aud suloop. 

Bcxpcb, a'-nuk (Gr. eitns, a bed, and telusin, to 
have the care of), is, litersUy, one who has the care of 
a bed, a name given to this class of persons in the 
Bast, from their Being intrusted with toe care of the 
women’s apartmen'ts, or harems. The practice ie of 
great antiquity, and even in the time of Berodotus it 
was carried on to a great extent among the Persians, 
who not merely Intrusted toe care Of toeir wivee and 
daughters to ensnobs, bnt considered them as more 
trnatwortoy than otbw men. The pracGoe of making 
eunuebB does not seem to heto prevailed to any gieat 
extent in Greece or Boms ; httt daring the Baetem 
empire it was very tommon, and the chief of toe 
ennuebs was one of the most kaportant fnnetionuieB et 
oonrt. Zeal for religion, as in he case of Origen, has 
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many penon» tbu« 16 ibtttiiatothanikelve*; sud 
id the dtd canlwt ttMre wroM • Met of heretics, vho 
not only treated thus those of their own persuasion, 
but all others on whom they could lay bands. Sererai 
of tha Christian emperors of Rome forbade the ijrao- 
tice of making ennuchs; and Justinian imposed a law 
of retaliatiou on such as were guilty of such iiihu< 
mauity. The council of Nice, at a later period, ex- 
eluded from the pale of the Church all who, from 
wbaterer cause, made eunuchs of themselves. The 
practice ia said to have prevailed in Italy, with the 
view of preaerviuij; the voice of sinprs for the operas 
of Europe; and la the East, in the present day, the 
aeraglios are chiefly guarded ^ eunuchs. 

Buoutuvs, u-oM'-e-ents (Or.' ««, well; onoma, a 
name), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord^ Celatfracem. 
The species E. europisat is the common spiudle-tree of 
<?ur hedges. In France, charcoal prepared from the 
wood is largely used in the manufacture of gunpowder; 
while the young shoots, in a charred condition, are 
employed as rough crayons for sketehing. The seeds 
are stated to be purgative and emetio, and also to be 
poisonous to sheep. The bark of M. tingtm can be 
used as a yellow dye-stuff. 

EoraTOaiuu, (derived by Linnams 

from Mithridates Eupator, who first used it as a 
coanter-poison), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Com- 
potihB, sub-ora. TuHl’^orm. The leaves of E. i/luii- 
noium constitute a sort of matico, which is employed 
as a styptic. The matico used in this country is, how¬ 
ever, derived from Artaiithe elongata. E. ayapana 
urxiperfoliatum are employed as antidotes to Uie bites 
of venomous reptiles. 

EurHEMtsu, n'-fe-mium (Or. •«, well, and phemi, I 
speak), is a figure in Ehet., by which one expres¬ 
sion is substituted for another, so as to convey the 
meaning in less offensivo or milder terms ; as when we 
use the word deparled for dead. Euphemisms were 
much employed by the uiieients to avoid the use of 
words or phrases which «-ere regarded as ominous. 

Eupuoirr, n'-fo-»e (Or. e», well, and phone, sound), 
denotes an agreeable sound, or combination of sounds,— 
that pleasing quality in language which results from 
the bappr comoinivllon of the enunciutive elements. 

Eupuo'nuu, tt-for'^be-d (itained after Euphorbus, 
physician to Jubn, king of Mauritauia), in Bot., the 
typical gen. of the nat. ord. Ettphorbiacece, consisting 
of about 3tH) species, many of which have valuable pro¬ 
perties. The acrid resin commonly known as gum 
Enphorbinm is the produce of certain undetermined 
epeoies, the principal of which are probably E. anti¬ 
quorum, cunnriensie, and qfftciuaram. It is a dangerous 
emetic, cathartic, and rubefacient, and produces severe 
inflammation of the nostrils if those who powder it do 
not guard themselves from the dust. It is produced 
from the wounded steins, and collected in leaUier bags,. 
In India it is said to be mixed with the oil expressed 
from the seeds of 5<f*««man» oriettlale, and employed 
extemaily in rheumatic affections, and internally in 
cases of obstinate constipation. The Arabs are stated 
to make up violent diuretic pills by rubbing over the 
jnice of the specica E. antiquorum with flour; their 
cornels, however, are soid to eat the branches of the 
plant when cooked. The joico of the species E. errei- 
formie, heptaifona, and viroea, African plants, furnish 
the Ethiopians with a mortal poison for thefr arrows; 
whilst that of E. cotimfotia serves a like purpose for 
tha Brasilian Indians. The species E.hibemica is ex- 
teasively used by the peasantry of Kerry for the pur¬ 
pose of stupefying fish; and so powerful are its pro- 
pe.rties said to be, that a small Icreel or basket filled 
with the bruised herb suilioes to stupefy the fish for 
BCvaral miles down a river. E. hyperieifolia, a plant 
of tropical America, is astringent and somewhat hat- 
cotie, and is employed in the diarrhma of children and 
os a vermifuge; and E. thym^foUa is employed for a 
like purpose in India. The root of E. Ipecaeitanha ia 
said to be equal to the true ipecacuanha, and is com¬ 
monly used in the states of North America; Another 
'epeciea, E. eoroUaia, the milk-weed, is also used as an 
emetio in the States. The frui(| of or caper- 

spurge, arc sometimes pickled and eaten, instead of 
ordinary capers; but although the process of pickling 
appears to destroy in a great measure the amrid pur¬ 
gative properties which the fruits possess in a fresh 
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state; them use is by no means free frottfdangsit A 
very Botive eatbartio oil may be sxpresMd tte 
seeds of the caper-spUrge. The leaves of N. aelNMillta: 
are presoribed by the native proetitienen of Ihdia^^ 
internally ae a purge, and extenudly, mixed with ifcar- 
gosa oil, in cer&in cases of contractod limb. The toots 
of E. palmtru and pUota are used as purgatives; obd 
are said to have proved useful in hydrophohis. Many 
other i^ecies are purgative. E, TiruoalU, a native of 
India, is common in the Aladras preaidency, and makes 
an excellent hedge, as no cattle will touch its leaves. 
The sap of E. pho^horea m said to shine with a phos¬ 
phorescent light m the forests of Brasil on warm 
nights. 

Euphobbiaceje, n^/br-ic-ci'-se-s, in Bot., the Sporgo- 
wort fam., a nat, ord. of TMeotylodonet, iu the sub-class 
Monoeimvfyde<e, consisting of trees, shrubs, and her¬ 
baceous plants, generally with an acrid milky juice. 
The flowers are unisexual, moncecions or dicccious, 
axillary or terminal, sometimes, inclosed in a calyx-like 
involucre; ttchlamydeous, or with a lobed inferior ca¬ 
lyx, having on its inside glandular or scaly appendages, 
or even evident petals, which are either distinct or 
uuited. The anthers are two-celled. The female 
flowers have a superior ovary, which is either elevated 
upon a stalk or sessile upon the thalamus, one-, two-, 
three-, or many-celled. The styles are either absent, 
or corresponding in number to the cells of the ovairy, 
entire or divide£ The stigmas are equal in number 
to the cells of tne ovary, or, when the styles are di- 
vided, corresponding in number to their divisions; the 
ovules, one or two m each cell, suspended from the 
inner angles of the cell. The fruit is either dry, when 
its parts separate from each other and from the axis, 
usu^ly opening with elasticity, or succulent and in- 
dehiscent. Seeds one or two in each cell, sutpended, 
often with on aril or oarunculato. Embryo inclosed in 
fleshy albumen, cotyledons flat, radicle superior. 
The plants of the order are more or less distributed 
over the globe, but are especially abundant in wsmi 
regions, particularly in equinoctial America. Many 
are extremely poisonous, the poisonous principle being 
contained in the milky juice, and pervading all parts 
of the plant, more or less. Many have been employed 
medicinally, as rubefacients, suppurahts, emetics, 
diuretics, «nd cathartics. Some, as caeoarilla, are 
toflio, aromatic, and stimulant. Mid are perfectly de¬ 
void of anv acrid or poisonous, principle. Others, as 
manihot, yield starch, which is largely employed for 
food. Caoutchouc and resin are obtained from the 
milky juice of others. The seeds of many yield oils, 
either of a bland or of an irritating nature. A few of 
the fruits, and some of the roots, are said to be eatable. 
Timber ie yielded by some, »s the box ; and dye-stufl's 
by others. The hairs of some are stinging. 

StirutrisM, u’-fu-um (Gr. euphuei, eloquent, of vigor¬ 
ous growth), a word employed in English literature 
to designate a bombastic inflated mode of expression. 
This style of longuage enjoyed a short-lived popularity 
doring the reigii of Bliiabcth. The term originated 
firom the title of a book by John Lyly," Euphnes,” 
Wrbose affected language formed the model of the 
ttyle. 

Eumon, u'-pe-m (Qr., very fat).—A very Umpia 
fluid, first discovered by Kelchenbaoh in wood tar. It 
ia found in the tar produced by the destructive dia- 
tillatinn of several vegetable and animal substances, 
its properties being found to agree with those hydro- 
csrtions found in Boghead mineral. It evaporates at 
340®; its specific gravity is 074. It is solnhlo in 
alcohol and ether, but dees not dissolve in water. It 
has no smell, is tMteiass, and i# highly inflammable. 
It ie the opinion of Mr. O. Qreville Wifliaros that thie 
and other hydrooarbons will eventaally bo of great 
value in the arts. 

Eustaobisk Tvbx, in Anat. (AeeEAB.) _ 

Edbtacxiab Vaiivb, u-ftai'-lee-dK (after Eustaehius, 
the celebrated anatomist), in Anat., is a ummbranraa 
aemilunar valve separating the right auricle of the 
heart from the inferior vena cava. ■, 

Eotbefb, tb-ier'-pt, in Bot., *. o* palms. The 
species B. moniana is one of the cabboge-p^m, so 
called beoausa tliifl young leiff-badB are boffad and 
eaten like cabbage. 

EowrCBiABB, u-Uk'-e-dne, in EsoL Hist., were a w- 
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ligioas aMt whi»h wroM «lM>at tii* the 6th 

aoibay, and were named rdlier their ImiDder, Euty- 
«hee, abbot of a ttoaaiiteiy in Gonetaatinople. In op* 


with dinding the natiue cd Ohriet into two dietiBotper- 
emu, they fell into the opnorite extrenie, and held that 
the hnman nature of Ohnst waa absorbed in the dirioe, 
and that hie body had no real exietenee. Their riewe 
were oondenaned in a ejmod hdd at Conetantinople in 
dW, by Flarian. patriarch of that eity, and Entyohes 
hunielf deposed; but the fonowiag year this jadement 
wai reTereed by a eeneral eouneil held at Ephesne, 
and the doctrine ofEatychea deolered to be orthodox. 
Butyehieniem, howerer, was finally condemned in 
451, at the general oonncU of Chalcedony which de- 
dured " that in Christ two distinct natures were 
united in one person, and that witbont any change, 
mixtnre, or confusion." The heresy, bowerer, spread 
very estensirely throngh the East, and the monopfay- 
site doetrine continues to exist in the Annenien and 
Cc^e chnrohes to the present day. 

EyaweBLiCAi., e-vin^el'-e-k&l (from Or. evtaggtlion, 
good neifs), denotes, in gonerd, agreeable to, or in 
Conformity with, the doctrines of the Oospel. It is fre¬ 
quently applied to those who make the atonement of 
Christ alone, and not the performance of moral duties, 
the ground of salration; and hence it is fmqnently 
nsed as synonymous with orthodox. A body in the 
Anglican church assume to themselrea the name of 
Evangelical, their views coinciding very much with 
those of dissenters. In Prussia the term is employed 
to designate the national Protestant chnrch, wbieh is 
formed by a anion of both Calnnists and Lutherans, 
being an attempt to unite the two parties. 

EviiroEUDAn Aluawce is an association of Chris¬ 
tians of various denominations, formally organised in 
London in 1846. Its objeot is to promote unity and 
co-operatian among the ditferent sects of Protestants, 
end to unite their efforts against the advances of Ro¬ 
manism and infidelity. Their object is also to encou¬ 
rage and strengthen labonrers in the cause of Christ¬ 
ianity in all parts of the world, particularly such as 
are straggling with difficulties and hardships. They 
also exert themseivea in behalf of religions toleration 
in all parts of the world. They Imve numerous 
branches, not only in the United Kingdom, but France, 
Germany, Sweden, and other parts of the contine'ut; 
Ammiica, Australia, East and West Indies, Africa, Ac. 
The members of the alliance are auch as hold evan¬ 
gelical views on the following points:—the divine in¬ 
spiration of tho Holy Scriptures, and the right of 
prirats judgment; the Trinity; depravity of human 
nature; the incarnation ; justification by faith alone; 
the work of the Holy Spirit in conversion: the immor¬ 
tality of the soul; resurreotion and judgment; the 
divine institution of the Christian ministry; and the 
obligation of tho ordinanoes of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper. They hold conferences for devotion and 
mutual consultation in London, Paris, Berlin, and 
other cities; the last being held at Geneva, in 1861. 

Evakoelical .'tSBociATTOK, a retigioos body which 
took its rise in the stme of Pennsylvania in 1800, and 
has since spread over most of the free states and a 
great part of Canada. Its founder was Jacob Albrecht, 
a German Lutheran, who, impressed with the want 
of vetigiout life and the corruptions that prevailed 
among the German churches, commenced a course of 
itinerant preaching, and made many followers. In 
1859 they had over 300 itinerant, and a still greater 
number of local preachers, while their adnlt members 
wmrO nesily 40,000. They devote themselves much 
to imssionary labour, especially among the German 
population. In theology, they are Arminian; but on 
other points they agrse in the essentials of Ohristianlty 
with the vatione evangehoai churchee, with whom they 
seek to cultivate friendly feelings. 

ErAliOEi.iCA£ ITtriQW, the name assumed by e re¬ 
ligious body which was formed in Bootiand in 18^, 
but which are better known under the name of Morri- 
sonians. Their fouiider, the Bev. J»n»e» Morrison, of 
Kitmarnoefc, was rjected from the United Secession 
Choiuh fur holding views eontrery to the standards of 
that body. He held that the death of Christ bore no 
epedai relation to the elect, but wsifor the sins of the 
whole worldj that alt men were able of themselves to 
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bdlera the Goepel; that original iIb eannot render 
men liable to condemnatioB; that no person ought to 
be direetad to pray for mraee to help him to believe. 

Evahgxmst, e-ed»'.»Wis< (Gr. ea, well, and amMo, 
I annonnee), is properiy one who brings good timngs. 
Henee the writers of the fonr goapele ere eelled even- 
geHste, beoenee they proolaim the fled tidings of 
salvation through Christ. Evengelist wee aleo the 
name given to a partienlar elaes of Christian teaohere 
ebosen by the apostles to preenh the Gospel, and 
raaking after the i^ostles and prophets, hut before 
the pastors and teachers. They no particular 
flocks assigned to them, bnt travelled from plaee to 
plaoe under the direotion of the apoMlee. Thie order 
n supposed to have been merely temporary, like that 
of apMtlee end prophets; end the term nnow only 
applied to those writers in the Hew Testament who 
have given ns the history of onr Lord. 

EvAPOBAXtoir, e-odp-o-rat'-skua (Xiat. tnaporoHa, an 
evaporation), the conversion of liqnid or solid bodice 
into elastic vaponrt or gases by means of heat. Eva¬ 
poration goes on slowly or rapidly according to oir- 
oomstanees. Water evaporates gradoaliy at ordina^ 
temperatnrea all over the surface of the globe. It 
rises in the air as vapour, and when con densed by 
obaoee of temperature, forms rain or dew, and de> 
•cenas again to the earth. When, however, evapo¬ 
ration takes place rapidly, as in the case of ebuUition. 
it is generally oalled vaporizaiion. The quantity of 
vapour which rises from the surface of a liquid in the 
open air not only depends upon the quantity of snr- 
face exposed, bnt also on the state of the atmosphere 
at the time. In warm and dry weather, both in win¬ 
ter and summer, evaporation is. greatest. It was found 
by Hr. Haltoo that water raised to 211!'’ evaporated at 
the rate of 4’244 grains per minute. Mercnty does 
net evaporate till it is raised to 60° or 80°. 'Below that 
temperature the gravity of- the constituent atoms ia 
greater than their elastic force. In all liquids whose 
boiling-points are high, the elastic force ot the vaponr 
is very small. The elastic forces of the vapours cf 
most solid bodies are so low that they cannot be 
evaporated by the highest natural temperatures. The 
evaporation of a liqnid is a cooling process to the 
liqnid itself. This fact is made naefnl in India in 
order to produce ice. Water is exposed in shallow, 
uoglased, earthen vessels, resting nimn jmperfeotly 
conducting substances, such as sugaveanea, Ac. Du¬ 
ring the dry clear nights evaporation goes on, and a 
thin film of ice is formed. The cold produced by 
the formation of vaponr may easily be observed bV 
placing a cloth dipped in ether or alcohol on the bnlo 
of a tnermomater. The mercury will continue to de- 
■eenil as long as the evaporation latte. If mercury is 
placed in the receiver of an air-pump, toeetber with 
culplmret of carbon, when thO air is withdrawn, the 
cold produced by the evaporation of the snlpburet 
of carbon ia sufficient to freeae the mercury. {See 
MbieoeoIiOgt, Htouoh'eteb, Raik.) 

£vk, eee (Ang.-Ssx.), is a term frequently applied 
to the night before certain liolidays or festivals; as 
Cbristmas eve, the evening before Chrietmas day. In 
the primitive oborcb, it was customary for Obristiana 
to pass a great portion of the night which preceded a 
holiday in religions exercises; and these, from their 
being performed in the night-time, were called vigils 
or watchings. These night meetings came to be so 
much abused that they were at length abolished. 

RvEWiiro Schools. (See Schools.) 

Evew-xeel, e'-vn-keel, implies an even position of 
a ship on the water; thus, a ship is eaid to swim npon 
an «ven-kecf when she draws the same draught of 
water forward as abaft. 

Eviotios, e-«ik'-shun (from Lat. evince, X over¬ 
come), siguiEes a recovery of landa by means of a 
form of law. It is, however, one of the most severe 
prooesaea, and it is only resorted to in extreme mmb. 
To render an illustration, it may be stated that it has 
been, at varions times, called into mition in Ireland, 
where tenants were sricfed, i.». driven off the lands 
they rented, in eonseqi^uce either of inability or nn- 
willingness to pay their rent, or, as in late iostanoea, 
on acoonnt ot the prevalotice of Ribbooiem or land¬ 
lord murder. With regard to its legal pioperties, it 
is recorded, that ii land is evicted before the time of 
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{wyment, tlte Mid laiid beSni; oa leue, no rent w 
ittcarred or ii liiddo by the leHee. Where leads ere 
teken *• on extent," end ere erioted or recovered by 
better iitie, the plaintiff shell bsvo e new exeention. 
If e widow IS evicted of hcsr dower or thirds, she shall 
be endowed with the other lands of the heir. LsstJy, 
if in excbense of lends, either party is evicted of the 
lande given M exchauge, he roaT enter again into poS' 
session of his own lands which he thus exchanged, 
(h^r further information, tee Law Broorted 
KTiDsnox, sc'-e-dens {Ang.-Iior., u’om liat. eeidra* 
tie), ill Law, denotes, in its widest sense, whatever, 
exclusive of mere argument, legally tends to prove or 
disprove any matter of fact, the truth of which is sub* 
mitted to judicial investigation'. It is so called because 
itmaket evident or clear, or ascertains the truth of the 
fact or point at issue, either on the one side or ou the 
other. When such evidence is sufficient to produce a 
conviction of the truth of the fact to he established, 
it amounts to protif. By tampetent tvidtnet is meant 
that which the law requires as the iit and appropriate 
proof in the particular case; such as the prodnclion 
of a writing where its contents sre the subject of 
inquiry. By iatisfactor^ evidence, or, as it is some¬ 
times called, niffieient evidence, is denoted that amount 
of proof which ordinarily sati.^ile8 an unprejudiced 
mind beyond reasonable doubt. CirenmtiatUial evi¬ 
dence is distinguished from positive proof, and is 
founded on the doctrine of presumptions; for when the 
fact Itself cannot he demonstratively evinced, that 
which comes nearest to tlio proof of the fact is the 
proof of such circumstances os necessarily or usually 
attend such facts. Very strong presumption is, in 
many cases, eqnal to full proof. As a general rule, 
the hest evidence of a fact must be given that its 
nature admits of. This rule does not demand the 
greatest amount of evidence which can possibly be 
given of any fact, but is to prevent fraud; the presump¬ 
tion being, when the best evidence is withheld, that 
the party lias some sinister motive for not producing 
it. FHmaru tvidence is that kind of proof which in 
the eye of the law atlbrds the greatest certainty of the 
fact in question. All evidence falling short of this 
in its degree is termed secondary. This distinction 
refers only to the quality, not to the strength of the 
proof; for evidence which carries on its face an indi- 
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cation that better remains behind, is not primaiy but se¬ 
condary. As a rule, secondary evidenoe is inadmissible 
until it be shown that the production of primary evi¬ 
dence is out of the party's power; as where an instru¬ 
ment is destroyed or lost, its contents may bo proved 
by secondary evidence. Tbe first degree of evidence, 
and, though liable to error and misconception, the 
most satisfactory to the mind, is that afforded liy the 
Mtiscs; as where a judge or jury can have the matter 
in dispute brought before their eyes, so that they may 
judge for themselves. This mode of evidence, however, 

18 seldom attainable in jndicial trials, and the law is 
satisfied with requiring the next bestevidenoe,—namely, 
the testimony of those who can speak from their own 

S ersonal knowledge, which is termed keariay ividemie, 
iut it is requisite that, whatever facts tbe witness may 
speak to, he should be confined to those lying within 
his own knowledge, whether they be things said or 
donei and should not testify from information given 
by others, however worthy of credit they may be. The 
dying declarniiun of a person who expects to die, re- 
■pecting tbe cireumstanoes under which ho received a 
mortal injury, is admitted as evidenoe in criminal pro- 
eecutions in regard to the death, though the accused 
was not present when they were made, and bad no 
opportunity for cross-examination; it being considered 
that a person in constant expectation of jnimediate 
death is removed from all temptation to falsehoods ; 
but it is ueoessavy to show that be was aw&ve ot bis 
condition at the time of vnaiung bis deotaravion, a\ 
petBon is said to be admitted ns qae jai’s evidenoe when,' 
being one of the accused, he confesses his crime, and 
is admitted as evideneo against his accOtnpUoos. It iS; 
at the discretion of the court whether they admit one 
as queen’s evidenoe; but If he is admitted, and his 
partners are convicted, he li entitled to his pardon.— 
Set". Taylor’s Teeu^iis on fks Za» o/ Jhidemg} 
Stsrkie’s Law of Etideneg. -j * v 

Brti.. *'-»! (dai. e/gl, pffU, »»y be emd to be the 
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antitbesis or negation at good, "In the kbatra^, •vil 
ia want of conformity to the standard of{good,vrh*tav«r 
that may be; in the concrete, evil is anything that 
come* short of what is porfeoUy good." A very aiiperv 
ficial view of things as they exist in this woidd hi auffi- 
cient to oonvinoe one ofthe existenoe of evil ;s. e. that 
<B things come short of our ideal of goodness and 
feetion. Bvil is usuidly divided into pAysteof and noml, 
—the former inolnding whatever is opposed to good in ' 
the sense of hnppiness; the latter, whatever ia oppoaed 
to good in the sense of virtue. The question eonoern- 
ing the gtigin of goil has exercised the ingenuity of 
speculative men from the earliest times, and vanons 
theories have been proposed. The oldest and most 
widely spread of these is the duolMtic, which sopposss 
two opposite agencies or oomtemal and independent 
principles, the one the author of all the good, tbe 
other of all the evil in the universe. This doctrine 
prevails in the heathen systems of tbe Bast, and was 
also held by the ManiohSEsant and others. A favooiite 
hypothesis among tbe ancient philosophers was that of 
pre-existence; according to vAich, the evils which we 
suffer at present are punishments and expiations of 
moral delinquencies committed in a former stage of 
our being. The doctrine of opfimim supposes thitt AQ 
events are ordered for the best, and that the evils 
which we suffer are parts of a great system conducted 
by almighty power under the direction of infinite 
w'isdom and goodness. This comprises two ve;^ dif¬ 
ferent dosses of philosophers,—those who admit and 
those who deny the freedom of hnman actions and the 
aceountableness of man as a moral agent. Bone of 
these modes of solving the difficulty appears satiafae- 
to^, and the Bible throws little light upon thesubjeet. 

“ The Bible, however, fully authorises tbo only con¬ 
clusions to C'hich reason can safely come on tbit dark 
subject; vis.—1. That God is not the author of evil in 
any sense ; il, that, though able to prevent it, he has 
permitted it to exist: 3. that the evil permitt^ in the 
universe ia cot only less than tbe good directly willed 
by God, but is characterized as something intrusive 
and transitury, while the good is fundamontal and per¬ 
manent ; 4. that God, in permitting evil, has not left 
it uncontrolled, but even holds it in his power and 
makes it subservient to his purposes; 6. that he will 
ultimately overrule the evil whieh he has permitted, so 
as to evolve a larger amount of good for his universe 
than if evil had not been permitted; and, in fine, that 
oU that is perplexing to us m the existence of evil arises 
out of thehmitation of our imderstauding;" that "tbe 
phenomenon of evil, which to us is so fall of difficulty, 
may by bigber intelligences—must by the highest—be 
seen to be iu perfect accordance with tbe noblest order 
and the purest rectitude."—{Alcionder'.j—ltof. En<y- 
elopaiiia Britanniea, art. " Evil," by Dr. 'W, L. Alex¬ 
ander i Stewmd’s Fkilosophy of the Aotiog and Moral 
Tovsorg; King, On the Origin <f EvU; MilUer, Ontba 
Ckrigfian Eociring gf Sin. 

Evil Etx, a malignant influence snperatitiously 
ascribed to certain tiersons, in virtae of which they are 
supposed to injure those on whom they cast an envious 
or hostile look. 

Evil, Kihg'^ a name formerly applied in England to 
scrofula, from‘^e belief that rt was cnrable by the 
touch of the king. This belief was long and Very gene¬ 
rally held, and we ate told that Dr. Johuson was touched 
for this disease. 

Ewa, the female of the sheep. (ScsSMsr.) 
ExAMIWxTloir, ogg-dm-in-ai'-gktin (Lat. examnafio), 
is tbe usual mode of asoertaihing the nature and extent 
of one’s attainments. Examinations are of three kinds, 
—education^, competitive, testing. The first ot these 
is employed in teaching, the second is resorted to for 
.asceTtciniug the relative merits of several iudividuAls, 

\ and tJielast detevminesw'hot'onAenp to sbsetVstanOnTd. 


In teaohuitg, examination, wVen pToporly cemdnoted, Sa 
one or the most vaJaed meanB of training the facnltaM 
ofibe sohoiar; tending not only to fix his knowlTOge 
in his mind, hutto give him a proper command of it, 
and a facility in using if, that he would not otherwrao 
attain. It is necessKry that these objects he kept dis¬ 
tinctly in view by the tcacdier, otherwise he ai*y ba 
the ineaoS of iiMeatiiig rather than establishing the 
scholar’s knowledge, and may give contusion rather 
than eleamctt to his ideas. Competitive examinaiions 
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M« gooit «• V 0 made of • wutabor of inditidtii^ for 
tike iktti|>o»e of detensiniog' tlkeif r^tlve otteinittents, 
and «ffe more esp^ialljr with the view of beet owing 
prieec. CompeHtive exeiuiitatious are vei 7 liaUe to 
abuse, end ought to be used wHIi oautiotf, ee their ten* 
deuey ie to etiksnUte emulation, rather tiban ibster a 
love of leatTking for its own i^e; to exercise tlio 
memory, rather than to ttein the other facniUce; and 
to make all. the reading and thought of the caudi- 
dates turn upon the ezaraiDations. It also gives rise 
to a Bjstem of “cramming," by whioh mauy things 
are committed to the memory that should never have 
been thiSiat upon it, and which are not intended to bo 
rotatoed. Alt this is very injurjous to the natural 
powers of the mind. In test or pass examinations, 
the o^ect is not to ascertain the relative quatidoations 
of a number of candidates, or their idghest attain* 
mentSf but who of them come up to a certain standard. 
They are nsed to determine the ability of a candidate 
to enter a university or to join a paruonlar class, to be 
admitted to practise a certain profession, or to fill a 
partioalar office. Test examinations, if properly oon- 
ducted, if ibe subjects of examination are .judiciously 
selected, and if the standard is properly adjnsted, are 
of great value and importance. .Examinations may be 
conducted eitlier orally or by writing, nod each has its 
particular advantages; so that the best is a judicious 
oombiuatiuD of the two. In an oral examination, the 
examiner can most easily and clearly discover the 
depth of the scholar's attainments, and ascertain his 
readiness, end the command that ho has over what he i 
hiiovrs. Too much stress, however, ought not to be laid 
npon this kind of examination; for there are some per¬ 
sons whom it renders nervous and incapacitates from 
using their knowledge. There is also aclass of persons 
known as the “ slow but sure," who are not ovulated to 
shine in this way. By written examination, the defects 
of the oral may he compensated. Subjects thatrequire 
deliberation, and which are intended to teat the rea¬ 
soning powers and judgment, are best treated in this 
way. The subject of examinations has recently come 
to acquire greater importance, from their being now 
used in determining tiie quaUBcations cif candidates 
for the civil service (which M«). Much has been said 
both for and against this measure; and there can be 
no doubt it has its good and its bad features. It iq. 
however, a decided improvement upon the previous 
system; and many of its objectionwle features are 
such as will necessarily disappear in time, and as the 
anbject comes to be better understood. One danger 
is the laying too much stress Upon the examinations; 
for, however useful they may be in ascertaining special 
aoquiremenls, they, in general, afford little means of 
judging of the more important quidities of industry, 
punctuality, steadiness, attention. Evei^-day expe¬ 
rience shows that men have risen to the faigheit rank: 
in their several walks of life who were never remark¬ 
able for their acquirements at school. In general, the 
standard of examination is placed tod high, and em¬ 
braces too great a variety of subjects,—saffieets, tod, 
which have little or no bearing upon the omce vidiicb 
the cand date is intended to flu. tlovernment, in this 
respect, might well look to the proceedings of private 
individuals. A merchant scarcely requires of his clerk 
to be well read in the anment classics, or “ up " in the 
higher mathematics; or of his mc.seenger to be well 
versed hi history and geography. The present system, 
however, is immeasurably in advance of the old; and 
we may reasonably hope that many of its present 
(lefijets will be remadiod in the eotirso of time. 

l^csWttWCT, ek'‘tel-len~te (Bat. exeelUntia, excel¬ 
lence}, a title first borne by the Iiombard kings, nnd 
aft^sfds assumod by several emperors of the West. 
It whs ufterwarids trausfbrced to the inferior princes, 
especially in Italy, Oniil they also gave it up, after 
Pope man YIIL, in 1030, had bestowed the title of 
“cmlnenoe" on the cardinals. Since that period the 
title of exoellenqy has become a title of office or 
service, neither Itereditsry nor trsnsfersblo from one 
member df n family to .another, but always belonging 
to the office. In Europe it is only borne by ministers 
m nctu|l service, by the highest court and military 
digudii<« and. by ambassadors andtplenipotentiaries. 
Qovemors of English ooionies ateo receivd the title 
of excelkucy. 


EgohAgagr __ 

EicesaKes. ekt>-t*haii^ (Pr, eciaape), is, properiy, 
the giving of one thing or conmiodity for another, aud 
in commermsl lanensge is employed to denote the 
means by which the debts of persons residing at a 
distance flmm their creditors are diseharged witbont 
the transmission of money or goods. This is effeoted 
by means of what are known os bills of exchange. A 
biU of exchange is simply an order addressed to some 
person at a mstauce, directing him to pay a certain 
apecifled sum to the person in whose favour the bill is 
drawn, or his order. A merchant in London, who may 
be due a sum of money for goods to a merchant in 
Hamburg (instead of remitting money or goods to the 
amount of the debt), goes into the market and buys 
from another merchant who has n debtor in Hamburg 
a bill of exchange for the amount, which he transmits 
to his creditor in Hamburg, who in this way gets pay¬ 
ment of his debt from a person in bis own town, the 
debtor oftho second merchant. lu this way, the debtor 
in the one place is substituted for the debtor in the 
other, to the great eonveoienee of all putties. Bills of 
exchange are of two kinds,—tufttnd and fi>rHgn ; inland, 
when both parties are in England ; aiid fotoign, when 
one of them is abroad, or in .jicotland or Ireland. [Sea 
Bill or Exenstrue.) Exchanges between different 
parts of the United Kingdom are now almost entirely 
in the bands of bankers. In cities or countries haring 
a considerable amount of intercourse together, the 
deiits muUially due by the one to the other approach 
for the most part near to an equality. Between coun¬ 
tries making use of different currencies there is what 
is known as a par qf ei<!hange, which is the equivalency 
of a certain amount of the currency of one country in 
the currency of the other, the currencies of both being 
supposed to be of the precise weight and purity fixed 
by their respective mints. Among the causes that 
affect tbe par of exchange, in addition to a rise or fs^ 
in the price of tbb precious metals, are, (1) changes 
made by authority in the quantity of pure metal con¬ 
tained in tbe coin by way of increase or diminution; 
(2) depreciation froin the use of paper-money; (3) 
clipping; (4) tear nnd wear. When two countries trade 
together, and each buys of tbe other exactly to th« 
amount that it sells, their claims will balance each 
other, and the exchange will Ito at par. This, however, 
la rarely the case; for there Is almost always a balance 
owing on the one side ov the other, and this balance 
affects the rate of exchange. Thus, if London sends 
more goods to Hamburg than she receives from it, 
there will be a greater demand for bills upon London 
in Hamburg ihnu of bills upon Hamburg in lamdon, 
and their value will proportionally advance above par, 
while in London, in like manner, they will fall below it. 
It is evident, however, that these fluctuatious in the 
real exchange are subject to certain limits, beyond 
wtiich they cannot advance. Thus the price of bills of 
eiobange on any place can never exceed tbe expense 
of sending bullion to that place, otherwise the merchant 
wilt find it to his advantage to transmit bullion in place 
of bills. The tendency of any advanoe in the rate of 
exchange is to slimalate e^mrtalion and to pnt a check 
Upon importation.—Ref. JSneyelqpioi/b* BrUannica, art. 
“Exchange," by J. R. McCulloch; McCulloch’s Com- 
mfrrial ih'cfiottory. 

ExcnEqiiXB, cis-fsirV-trt' (Pr. ^eMquirr, Lat. 
scoccariuw), is the name of an ancient court of record, 
wherein all causes touching tbe revenue and rights of 
the crown are hoard and determined, and whore the 
revenues of the crovm are «<ceived. According to 
Camden, the court took its name ftom tbe chequed 
cloth, resembling a chess-bonrd, which covered the 
table there, and on wlUch, when certain of tbe king's 
Booounla were made um the sums were marked and 
aoored with countors. This court was established by 
William the Conqueror as part of tbe Aula Regis, and 
reduced to its present oidw by Edward I, It was 
principally intended at first to order tbo revenues of 
the crown and to recover tbe kdug's debts and duties; 
but it BUbseqaenUy ncqidred tbe additional character 
Of an ordinary court of justice between sulijeot and 
subject. Itoonsists of twy divisions,—tbe rtempt of tho 
exobequer, which manages the royal revenue, and the 
court, or judicial part of it. (iStee Counr Or Bst- 
CHaquBE.) As a court of revenue it Rscertains and 
enforces, by proceedings appropriate to the case, tho 
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pf^ri«tM 7 right* of the orown againet the subjeeta of b<«n scouatomed to it for aoiue yean, the Barlteoieiit 
the realm. To proceed agtinet a person in tbia depart* openlr declared, m 1648, that “ the impost of eaeite 
meet of the court is called to «*diec«er him. The was the most easy and indifferent lery that could vhe 
practice and proeednre on this side of the court was laid upon the people j" and, accordingly, it wa* con- 
amended by & 23 Viet. c. 21. The judges of the tinued during theCommonwealth, UpoutbcBestora- 
conrt of Exchequer are the chancellor of the exchequer tion, the esciae duties wore by 13 Car. II. c. pi, 
and one chief and four other barons. The first of these, granted as part of the revenues of the crown, in lieu 
however, now exercises no judicial functiou-s, and only of the niilitary tenures and the right of pre-emption 
takes bis seat formallv on certain occasions. Tlio duties and purveyance. By 80 Geo. II, c. 19, this branch of 
the chancellor of the exchequer are coulioed to [ the rovnl revenue was taken from the crown and an 
matters relating to the finance of the country and tlie nnnuai sum of npvFards of £7,0(K) granted in its stead, 
l eceipt and payment of revenue. He is, in fact, the During the reigns of William III. and sucoeeding 
principsl finance miniater of the crown, and exercises mouarebs, excise duties were laid upon a number t3 
tho chief and most responsible control over tbo expen- commodities in order to meet the enormous expendi- 
diture of the different branches of the public service,! lure occasioned by our wars on, the continent, 
the debtils of which are annually submitted for his re- “Thus,” says Blaokstone in 176S, “ brandies and 
vision. H» prepares the annual statement of the esti- otlicr spirits are now excised at the distillery; printed 
mated expenses of the country, and the ways and means silks and linens at the printer's; starch and hair 
by which they arc to be defrayed, including (ho im- powders at the maker's; gold and silver wire at the 
position or remission of toes. (iSte BrnoEi.) This wire-drawer's; plate in the bands of the vendor, who 
ofiicebas sometimes been held conjointly with that of pays yearly for a license to sell it; lends and goods 
first lord of the Treasury. sold by auction, for which a pound-rate is payable by 

ExcitxQbxs BiT.ts are bills of credit issued under the auctioneer, who also is cliarged with an annual 
anthority of parliament, and forming the principal duty for his license; and coaches and other wheel- 
part of the unfunded debt of this country. They are carriages, for which the occupier is excised, though not 
for sums varying from f 100 to £1,000, and bciir iu- with the same circumstances of arbitrary strictness as 
terest generally from to 2i<i. per day per cent., in most of the other instances. I’a these we may add 
according to the iLsnal rale of interest at the time, coffee and tea, chocolate and cocoa-paste, for which 
They wore first issued in the reign of William III., the duty is paid by the retailer ; allartifioial wines, 
10516, and have been continued annually ever since, commonly called sweets; paper and pasteboard, first 
The amount uf oxobequer hills outstanding and unpro- when made, and again if stained or printed ; 
’■ided for iu 1801 was £20,4)3,197. The bills p.iss from malt, ns before mentioned; vinegars; and the 
hand to band as money without any formal transfer, manufacture of glass, for all of which the duty 
and the option is given periodically to holders of being is paid by the manufacturer; bops, for which the per- 
paid their amount at par. Act 24 Viet. c. 3(1801), son thst_ gathers them is answerable ; candles and 
declares that fourteen davit prior to tho expiry of each soap, which are paid for at the iriaker’s; malt liquors 
twelvemonths from the date of issue, and during their brewed for sale, which are excised at the brewery; 
legal currency, notice is to bo given in tho Lonion eider and perry at the vendor's, and leather and skins 
GareWe, tliat payment will lie made, and if not then at the tanner’s," It is unnecessary to enter nt length 
I 'laimed, such bills are to have legal currency for upon the numerous alterations t hat have from time to 
another twelve montba, and go on from year to year ; lime been made in this branch of the revenue. The 
hut the holder cannot chum payment at any interval malt duty was first imposed in 1695. In 1787 the 
between the limes fixed by such yearly notices; cx- number of exciacable articles was twenty-seven; in 
vppt that such bills during any part of the last six 1833 they were reduced to fifteen; and in 1837 to nine, 
months of each year may be used iu paymeut of any either by tho duty being totally repealed or by being 
duties or taxes due to tlie crown. It is enacted that trausferred to the management of some other depart- 
! he bills arc to be prepared in a form fixed by the mcnt, by which it might be collected witli greater 
Treasury, and to be signed by the comptroller-general economy and convenience. In 1823 the separate and 
•r assistant comptroller, the rate of interest being independent boards of excise for England, Scotland, 
tiled by the commissioners of the Treasury, and to be and Ireland, were conjoined; and in 1849 the excise 
payable half-yearly by the Bank of England, but not was united with the stamps and taxes under one 
to exceed £5.' 10*. per cent, per annum. The Treaanry Vioard, consisting of a ohairman, deputy.chairman, 
are empowered to issue now hills to replace old ones and four other commissioners, entitled the Commis* 
to any amount not exceeding £13,230,000. sioners of Inland Kevenue. These have full power 

ExcuKqcsB, Connr or. (See Corai of Ex- to make all necessary rules and regulations, to enforce 
CHXQunn.) payments, and to appoint collectors and other siibor- 

Ex'ctSE, elrs-size’ (Du. occy*, Gcr. aeehe), is do- dinate ofiSeers, subject always to the control and in- 
rived from the Liitin exeiia (sc. pare), and properly structions of the lords of the Treasury. To facilitate 
signifies that part of tlie prouts of the manufacturer the collection of tliis branch of the revenue the United 
or producer which is mi off for the support of the Kingdom is divided into coHeeffows; of which there are 
government, before the commodity is sold. It is fifty-five in l^gland and Wales, thirteen in Scotland, 
generally applied to those taxes or duties which are ond fifteen in Ireland. Each collection is divided 
levied upon cert-ain articles produced and consumed at into several dietricts, and each district is subdivided 
home,—exciseable articles wlieii exported to other into rider and /ooimatkt. A ride comprises a oonsi- 
conntries being usually entitled to n certain drawback, derablo tract of country, in y^oh the trader* are 
There are, however, certain duties included in the thinly scattered, and the surveying ofiicer is reqnired 
excise branch of the revenue to which the above defl- to keep a horse. In towns, where the traders subject 
nition docs not strictlv apply ; as licenses for cariring to survey are within a small circuit, the district under 
on certain trades. This mode of taxation had been one ofiiecr is termed a foettealk or dieieion. These 
established ia Holland at an earir period, but was first survey oflioei-s are obliged to keep amimite accqutit oi 
mtroduoed into this country by thaParliament iu l(i43, each survey and of every particular connected with Jt 
in order to carry on the war agaiwt the Crown. Tho the exact time it commenced, bow long it continued, 
royalists soon after also had recOurso to this mode of &c. Each district is under theeharge of a snpervisor, 
raising money, both sides declaring that the excise who has thus the superintendence of a oertai^nm'- 
should be continued no longer than to the end of the her of ride and footwalt oflSoers, whose proceedings 
war. It was first imposed upon the makers and vendors he constantly checks by surveying after them at uucer- 
of beer, ale, cider, and perry; but the Fariiament soon tain times, examining their accoun ts, and keeping a 
after laid it on flesh, wine, tobacco, sugar, and a diary, in whioh he inserts the particulars ot ais own 
number of other commodities, in pursuance of a plan surveys, and the wore which he may have dtscovereA 
proposed by IVUt'"'ho is considered to have been the in those of the officers, Theohiefoffieerof^wicoi- 
Jkther of the excise; end who, % a letter to Sir John lection is termed a collector. He ei^inesxheaianes 
Hotham, says that they had proceeded in tbo excise to kept by the supervisors, and collecta the flutie* wyawe 
many particulars, and intended to go on further; but in his district. Th% collector thus surveys topro* 
that it would be noceesary to use the people to it by ceedings of the supervisors, while the latter act as a 
litUc and little. Atterwarda, Then the nation had check upon the surveymg officers. Bncli is the »«t»re 
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of thk tyst&m whioh Hr. Pitt ia 17!^ pointed at as a 
model for otber pubiio d<^artment^ on account of its 
effioienof and aood maaefieiaeat. I'beco are also cer> 
tain elasses or officers below the ordinary suTveying 
officers.—i^istants, superatameraries, and expectants, 
Phe traders subject to surrey may bo divided into 
four classes(I) those yisited for the purpose of 
charging premier duties, as maltsters; (3) those whose 
license is high or low, according to the extent of 
their consumption, as brewers and tobacco manufac¬ 
turers j (Sj those subject to a license tor dealing in 
articles upon which excise dnty lias, or ought to liave 
been paid, as innkeepers; and (4) those subject to 
a license for dealing in articles on which customs 
duty lias, or ought to have been, paid: as dealers in 
tea or tobacco. The excise was introduced into this 
country at a time when the attention of the state was 
directed to the readiest means of raising money, with¬ 
out much regard to its etlecls npon industry, or the ge¬ 
neral well'arn of the people; and hence a strong pre¬ 
judice long existed egainst it, which has not yet quite 
died out. Br. Johnson detined it to be “a hateful 


tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not br the 
common judges of property, but by wretches hired 
by thoso to whom the tax is paid; '* and Blackstone 
says that‘'from its first introduction to the present 
time its very name has been odious to the people of 
England." Among the objections to the present excise 
system, is its interference in many cases with the free¬ 
dom of the manufacturer in his operations. I'he 
officers inspect and control his premises and machi¬ 
ne^, take cognisance of every part of the process, 
aud often prescribe the mode ot conducting and the 
time of commencing and completing each operatioii. 
It is said that upon the same premises, with the 
same capital, and the same amount of labour, 
double the quantity of cloths have been printed 
that conld have been done previous to the repeal 
of the duty and the consequent removal of ex¬ 
cise restrictions; and the duty on glass was avow¬ 
edly repealed ill order to facilitate improvements in 
its manufacture. A London distiller st.vted to the 
Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, some years ago, that, 
assuming that the duties on spirits distilled by him 
should be fully seenred to the revenue, “itwoidd be 
well worth his while to pay iC3,OPO a year for the 
privilege of exemption from excise iiiterferente,’' 
Dr. Ure, in the article •' Brewing,” in his Dictionary, 
says,—*' As usual, the excise regulations interfere much ! 
with the progress of this, as of every other nmnufac- j 
ture noder fiscal superintendence. Careful to prevent 
fraud, they cripple industry, and seek, as it were, to 
secure the liouesty of the labourer by cutting off his 
hand; ignorant or careless, meanwhile, of the perma¬ 
nent mischief which they inflict," Another objection 
to the present system is the inducement that the high 
duties, in certain cases, bold out to fraud. The higher 
the duties, the greater will always be the temptation 
to defraud the revenue; and all a ttempts to keep down 
amuggling, and at the same time maintain high duties, 
have signally failed. Bigh duties, says Aditm Smith, 
" tempt persons to violate the laws of their country, 
who are IVequently incapable of violating those of 
rnttUTal justice, anil who would have been in every 
respect excellent cithiecs, had not the laws of their 
oountcy made that a crime which nature never meant 
to he so.” These objections can only be removed by 
lowering Bie high duties, and, if necessary, including 
a greater number of articles. Duties within reason¬ 
able limits are uniformly found to be more productive 
than hMer duties, whira diminish the demand fur the 
eommodity and ^ve encouragement to smuggling. 
Were light'duties fil^osed upon a number of ar¬ 
ticles, instead of, at at present, heavy duties on a few, 
maiijf of the present restrictions might he removed; 
ai^ we believe that a greater sum might thus be raised, 
with little or no additiomd expense in coUeeting. The 
indoeements to frand 'Would thus, in a great measure, 
be removed, ahdmdi^might, with advantage, be trusted 
to the honour of the manufiseturer. Experience also 
shows that the repeal or reduction of moderate duties, 
provided they have not interfered with the operations 
of the manufacturer* does not in a proportional 
degree render those aniclae oheajrar to the consumers, 
dgam, the exeise laws, though m this respect they 
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have been recently muuU improved, are still character* 
ised by great obsourity ana oomplexity, so as to be 
freooently nnintolligiblo, and even oontradietory. It 
is one ol the principles regarding taxation laid down 
by Adam Smith, that *'tbe time of payment, the man¬ 
ner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to 
be clear and plain to the contributor, and to every other 
person." But so far from this being the case, there vrare, 
HI 1S36, no fewer than 630 acts of parliament relating 
to the excise; and at no distant period t here were some 
forty or fifty acts in existence referring to the glass 
dutmsa^one. iVe believe that were the duties reduced 
to a reasonable amount, and ssseased so as to interfere 
as little as poseible with the operationa of the niacu* 
focturor, the laws made concise and intelligible, and 
the legal proceedings placed on a proper footing, what¬ 
ever prejudices may exist against the excise would 
speedily disappear; for it enjoys certain advantages 
over every other mode of taxation. {See Taxxtioit.) 
The net amount of revenue yielded by the excise duties 
in 18.W was £14,316,061; in 1855, £16,3B9,.186; and in 
1860, £18,188,605. The followhig table exhibits the 
net receipt of the duties of excise in the United 
Kingdom in the years ended Slst March, 1868 and 
1869 (the latest returns). The duties on railways, 
stage carriages, aud racehorses are levied in Great 
Britain only; aud on hackney carriages in London 
only. The duty on chicory is levied only in England. 


Excisx DuTins. 

1868. 1869. 


Spirits. 

£10,611,630 

£10,686,219 

Malt. 

6,302,418 

6,627,708 

Hsekney carriages. 

102,416 

99,031 

Stage carriages. 

36,656 

38,480 

Esilways... 

486,142 

499,297 

Licenses... 

2,640,238 

2,6»i,208 

Baeeborses . 

9,203 

9,748 

Chicory .. 

21,608 

16,910 

Sugar, Bome-made. 

747 

6,340 

Sugar used in Brewing 

e3,370 

63,447 

Total. 

£20,173.388 

£20,450,386 

Ket Increase , 


,. £377,098 


ExetAMAMOn, el-a-klu-nai'-thtin (Lat. exelamo, I «ny 
out), a term in Gram, susceptible of dill'erent sigiiifl- 
catioiis, but which is usually accepted as uii iutcr- 
jeotioD, signifying sudden emotion, expressive of 
wonder, alarm, or joy. It is usually uttered by a 
veheincut aud sudden extension or elevation of the 
voice. 

ExcoMMCiviCATlotr, ckt-Jcom-mu-ne kai'-ihun (Lat.), 
is an ecclesiastical censure or penally, by which per¬ 
sons who liavo liecn guilty of any notorious crime or 
otf’cnce are cut oif from the communion of the Church, 
and deprived of all ecclesiastical privileges. Excom- 
niunicatiou is founded upon the natural right of all 
societies to exclnde from their body such asooutraveue 
the established laws. The Jews expelled from their 
synagogue such has had committed any grievous 
crime; and the same was the practice in the religious 
system of heathendom. Among the early Christians 
excommunication was instituted for the purpose of 
preserving the purity of the Church and enfoixiing 
Its discipUue, though it came afterwards, in tbd hands 
of ambitious ecclesiastics, to be used as a means of 
advancing their own power, and was inflicted on the 
most frivolous occasions. The power of excommuni- 
cation was lodged in the hands of the clergy, who dis¬ 
tinguished it into the greater and the less. The latter 
consisted in exolu^g persons from participation in 
the Eucharist and the prayers of the faithful; the for¬ 
mer deprived them of all the rights of the Church, and 
even cut them oiT from the society and converaation of 
the faithful, no one being allowed to receive an excom¬ 
municated person into hit house, or to sit at the tamo 
table with him. He who was guilty of any intercourso 
with an exoommttnicated person, himself incurred the 
same sentence. Excommunication was early intro¬ 
duced into England as ft means of ecclesiastical pun¬ 
ishment ; but many fiien were obstinate and profan* 
enough to despise toe hrutum fultnen of mere ohurob 
censures; and so the common ls.w stepped in to aid 
the Church, and declared that m exeommnmoated 
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person i« disabled from doing anv act that is required of the acts that be could enforoe aftenearde; W an 
to be done by a prohm ti lrpaU$ homo. Ho thus could expected administralor can {^^operlr do no act vbat* 
not serve upon juries, ootild not be a witneBs in any ever before obtaining letters of aoniniatxatiot), -d-n 
court, and could not bring an action, real or personal, administrator, after receiving letters of admibistiWon, 
to recover lands or mottey doe to bim. Ana further, is in most respects in the same position as an exeouWt 
jf within forty days after the sentence the oflender did and the cases relating to the one apply, in generid, to 
not submit and abide by the decision of the spiritnal those of the other. In Scots law, administrators 
court, the bishop might certify such contempt to the aro termed executors dettee, i,e. appointed by the 
king in chancery; upon which there issued ont a writ court ; the other class being executors nomfRa/e, ».«. 
to the sheriff of tiie county, called, from the bishop's appointed by will. Therigbt to nomination as admibia- 
oerliUcate, atignifioaoitf Ox, from ita effects, a writ de trutors or executors dative is, generally speaking,in 
txeommumeuto eapiottdo: and the sheriff ini;;lit there* the order of relationship to the cteceaaed. In England, 
upon take the offender and imprison him in the county the widow or next of kin have the first right to ^ 
gaol till he was reconciled to the Church, and sucli appointed, and, failing them, creditors; in Scotland, 
reconciliation certified by the hisliop ; upon which persons entitled to the estate by a general settlemeut 
another writ, de excornmonicaio deliberando issued out have a right to be appointed before others, and then 
of chancery to deliver and release him. But by 5U the next of kin. An administrator is required to enter 
Goo. III. e. 14/, it is declared that “ no person who into bond with sureties for the fsithfol execution of his 
shall be pronounced or declsred excommunicate shall trust. Anexecutormay refuse to act; but, having once 
incur any civil penalty or ineafiacity in consequence of acted, he cannot divest himself of the ofiiee or its 
such excommunication, save such imprisoumeut, not responsibilities. If a person take upon himself to act 
exceeding six months, as the court pronouncing or as executor without any just authority, as by inter- 
declaring such person excommunicate shall direct." meddling with the goods of the deceased, he is celled 
By that statute, exoominunination can only be pro- anexecutor de ton tort, i. e. to his own hurt, and ia 
nounoed M spiritual censure for offences of ecclesias- liable to all the trouble of W office, without any of 
tioal cognixauce,—adultery, heresy, sitnonr, end the the profits or advantages; but merely doing acts of 
like; but the practice has lung become obsolete. necessity or humanity, as locking up the goods, or 

Exbcutios, ckt-e-l-u'-thun (Lat. ex, out; tecutui, burying the deceased, will not be so construed. An 
followed), in a general sense, is the performance of executor is not entitled to any remuneration for hia 
any act or duty. In Law, it is the last stage of a suit own personal trouble or loss of time, unless it be 
giving possession of anything recovered at law or in expreB8e.d in the will. The duties of an executor are 
yq\iily after the decision of the court,—the putting in to bury the deceased iu a suitable manner, to prove 
force of the sentence of the court. This is performed the will, and make up an inventory of the personal, 
by different writs of execution, according to the nature estate; to collect the goods and chattels of the de- 
of the action, and of judgment. In ordinal^ actions, ceased, and to pay bis creditors in the order of leW , 
the judgment is, ia general, for the recovery of money priority. The legacies are then to be paid as far as 
only, oiiher by way of debt or damages. In inch case, the assets extend, observing the distinction between a 
the practice of the court allows the judgment-creditor specific and a general legacy, the residue, if any, going 
to resort to one of the four following writs of execu- to the next oi'kin. The Oliice of an executor w one of 
ticn 1 —fl) 'Writ of capiat ad taf^/'acicuditm, to iin- great truat and responsibility, as he not only vepre- 
prisoD the body of the debtor till satisfaction be mode sents the deceased, but is also a iimstee for behoof of 
for the debt, or damages and coats; (2) writ of./ieri the creditors, legatees, and next of kin, of the de- 
faeiat, by which the goods and chattels of the party ceased. He is liable for any loss occurring to the estate 
against whom the judgment is recovered may be through negligence; for paying some not due, unless 
seised upon and sold; (3) writ of lewiri/«ciV»», wWh upon decrees | for paying simple-coatroct creditors 
commands the sheriff to levy the debt on the lands liefore special creditors, dr legatees before all the 
and go<7ds of the party against whom it is issued; (4) debts are discharged, if there should bo any deficiency 
writ oleUgif. {See Blekit.) Where the judgment in the estate. If he intromit with the funds or move- 
ia for the recovery of gooils themselves which are aWes, so as to lead to a suspicion of fraud, or so as to 
detained, there is a speeiai writ of execution, called a leave no means of ascertaining its extent, be is liable 
ditlringat, to compel the defendant to deliver the for all the debts of the deceased; otherwise, an execu- 
goods by repeated distresses of liis chattels, or else tor is liable for the debts of the deceased only to the- 
a teirt /actos against any third person in whose bands amount of the inventory. 

they may happen to be, to show cause why they should Exedba, ekt-ed'^ra (Gr. exedra), the name given in. 
not be delivered ; and if the defendant still continues ancient architecture to recesses generally furnished 
obstinate, then the sheriff shall summon an inquest, to with seats, which were placed in the halls and porticos 
ascertain the value of the goods and the plaintiff's of public and private buildings, and in the Boman. 
dimiages, which shall he levied on the person or goods baths and Greek pulaistrse. They appear to have bee® 
of the defendant. The 7 & 8 Viet. c. 98, alxilished similar to the modern alcove, though on a larger scale, 
arrest for debts under B20, unless contracted by Exsoxsis, sks-e-^V-sis (Gr.,from ar, entof; sgeonuii, 
ftoMd. I lead), properly signifies the exposition or iu'terore- 

ExBCVTioir ox Bilims is the signing, sealing, and tation of any writing, butisaimost exclusively oonmied 
delivery of them by the parties, as their own acts and to the interpretation of the sacred Scriptures. Exe- 
deeds, in the prescuoe of witnesses. Execution ia gesis is freqneatly confounded with hermeneatics. 
also the last stage in criminal proceedings,—-the de- This distinction between them is thus given by Br. 
priving the crimiuai of hia Ufo. {See Camial Fouxsa- Davidson“ The meaning of all language, written or 
****>*•) . spoken, is developed by the application of general laws, 

Exbcvtivb, efcs-ek'-a-tip, in Pol., is a term applied usually termed kermCRcatics. These principles, in their 
to a power in x state, distinct from the legislative or relation to Scripture, are styled tacred hermeneutiet; 
judicial. The power that deliberates and enacts laws and their apphoation to particular instances has re- 
is the legislative, that which judges or applies the ceived the name of exegent." Hermeneutics, thee, is 
laws to particular cases is the ludiciol, while the the science which lays down the principles of tho art 
executive is that which carries the taws into effect, or of interpretation, and exegesis is the application of 
superintends the enforcement of them. In England, these pribciplea to particular instances. As the sacred 
the executive is, by the constitution, supposed to be books were written in foreign languages, by authors 
vested in tho king and such inferior officers as he may of a different age, and living in a country difi'erent 
•ppoiot* from ours, it is evident, that in order to understand 

EXKOtiTos, ees-et'-B-for (Fr. exiicafcur), is apexson them thoroughly, requires not only nn intimate ac- 
intrusted by a testator to carry out the directions and quaintaaee of these languages, but also a large mask 
requests in his will, and to dispose of his proijerty, as of historical, geographical, and antiquarian knowledge, 
toeoted therein, after his decease. ‘When no executor In the early ages of the Church, several of the father#: 
is named by will, or when those named refuse to act, diatingnished themselves as eiwjetical authors, as 
then the Probate Court noimnates certain persons to Origoii,Chrysoatom, Diodorus of Tarsus,and Jerome ; 
act as administrators to thff deceased. Before pro- but during the middle ages, from the ignorance of thk 
bate of the will, an ozeontor may effectually do most sacred languages that then prevailed, the snlgept yraa 
809 . * 2 D 3 
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alnuMt entiTrijr oeglected. Site B«'rormiiti6n revised 
this study in tbs IslXKits of Xiather, Mrlsncthoiii 
CHlvin, Zsridglias, Beza, and otbsM. Since tbit time, 
this siAjeOt has b»«u reoeiring more sad more atten* 
tion St the hands of scholars, and nerer more tl^n in 
the present day, more es^eoisUy in Germany. 

BZEBOtaX. (£eS OTKltaSTICS.) 

Bsetbs Cotutex, Oxford, elFr<e>ifei', rrss origiuslly 
founded in 1314, by Walter de Stspledon, bishop of 
Exeter, and some time lord high treasurer of England, 
and was then called Stspledon Hall. The bishop re- 
mored hither his soholsOT from Hart Hall, and made 
s foundation for a rector and twelre fellows. Thirteen 
ibllcwships were subsequently added ty different 
donors; bat in 1855, nnder powers prauted by 17 &18 
Viet. C. 81, these fellowships were rcauced from twen ty- 
fire to fifteen, and the rentrictions with which they 
were burdened removed, so that they are now open 
without any preference with respect to birth. Candi¬ 
dates must be members of the Church of England, or 
of some church in communion with it, and must have 


passed all the examinations required by the university 
for the degree of B.A., or have been admitted ad 
eundam geadum of the university, or have become in 
any way a member of convocation. Prom the revenues 
of eight suppressed fellowships, twenty-two scholar- i 
ships are founded; ten of which are open, ten {called 
Stapledon scholarships) are limited to persons bom ori 
educated in the diocese of Exeter, and two to persons 
born in any of the Channel islands, or educated at 
Victoria College, Jersey, or Elixabeth CoUece, Guern¬ 
sey. The revenues of the two remainine fellowships 
were divided among the rectorship and the fifteen 
feUowshipa. There are also twenty exhibitions at¬ 
tached to this college, but eleven of them are not in its 
immediate gift. The number of members on the books 
in 1863 was 607. 

ExHitAMOH. {Set EvaroxATioir, VAXOtre.) 

Exuixmoxs, Axr, cirr-e-bwA'-unf (Lat. exat&Utc), 
displays open to the public, free or otherwise, of the 
worl^ of living or deceas^ artiste, mostly with the 
view of gaining purchasers for the paintings and in¬ 
structing the national character. For more than a 
century and a half these great incentives to art have 
been carried out, and art exhibitions have become 
indeed popular institutions amongst nearly all the 
nations of Europe. In most European towns these 
exhibitions take place annually, and in France a^ 
England they are, in fact, of more freqnent recurrence, 
lb the middle ages, and up to the middle of the 17th 
century, when art was pntronixed only by tdie govern¬ 
ment, the priesthood, or the nobility of the different 
nations where art sprung up, the works of artists were 
deposited in public buildings or churches open to the 
panlic, so as to spread the artist's fame, and thus add 
to Eis prosperity and reputation ; but when private 
patronage became the artist's mainstay, and when 
ms works, if purchased, would be sure to be buried, as 
it were, in private houses, where none but a small circle 
could sec toem, it became necessary for the artist to 
have some public exhibition, whereby the publio gene¬ 
rally might sm his works and judge of his talents beibro 
they were hidden away in the dwellings of their pur- 
ohasers. Frobably the earlkst art exhibition was that 
which waa stwted by the members of the Academy of 
jhae Arts at Borne; anything before this eonld not 
have been of any open or general chmaotcr, being con¬ 
fined to the works of some particular master and his 
pnmls. That of the French Academy, in the year 1S73, 
wiu the first airt exhibition, in the true sense of tbs 
word in which we take it; but this was sot placed 
on a very firm basis. In the year 1745 it was once 
more regularly institated, and an exhibition nf fine 
softs' tow place biennially from that date down to the 
days Of the BevdlutiOn. While the daya of the barri¬ 
cades bated, it was thrown open to all foreign artists, 
and in the vear 1786 it was restored to the form of an 
annntl exhibition. In Bngland, however, art was more 
tody, forit wasnotfiatti the year 1769 that the regn- 
hw^^ibitums of the »oyal Aeademy commenced. 
From that date down to th» F«*”* 
hibitUHH have eteidily inoreaaea, and in Lonton, in- 
ab^ofone, wo can nambeir :a«hne ten or twelve 


•dhBdtionc which are i 
inoreaied sest which 


Vo'riiow the 
have given to 


the prosecution ot art, it may be stated, that in the 
first exhibition of the Academy in the lost oentnry, the 
number of works exMbitod was only 180, and the 
number of exhibitors 69; while in 1863 the number 
of artiste who exhibited was upwards of 1,000. One 
of the most memorable of fine-srt exhibitions was 
thi^ of Manchester in the year 1857, which met with a 
euceess somewhat similar to that of the Indnstrial 
Exhibition of 1851. The value of tb* works exhibited 
is stated to have been more than A’6,000,000; and these 
were lent gratuitously by their possessors, m order 
that the publio might obtain a sight ot masterpieces 
which existed, it is true, but whose cxistenoe was un- 
known and unthought of by the world at large. In the 
Exhibition of 1803, great space was left foi* the exhi¬ 
bition of fine arts. (For furt her information see article 
on IirxBBWAMoirAX asd IxmfsrxiAL ExniniTiQirs.) 

Exarnmoivs, IxTBawATioirii. AJrn iKnostaiAL. 
{See InraaKArroirAi. and Iir»rsTiiiAi< ExHismows.) 

Exidia, rk-std'-e-ii, in Bot,, a gen. of Fungi. The 
species E. Auricula Juim, Jew’s ear, is reputed to 
possess aatringent and discutient properties, when ap¬ 
plied ortemalTy ns a decoction or poultice. E. hupi~ 
data is used in China as a styptic, and m food mixed 
in soups and bashes. It is known there nnder the 
name of Moghi, which signifies ears of tret*. 

Exilk. (See Banishment, TEAireroxiATrox.) 

Existence, -fens, means the state of beieg, 
duration, or coiitinaation. In mental philosophy, it 
partakes of the theoriiNi of r»aitrialitm and perception. 
According to all theories, existence most have been, 
oven of clioes, before the Adamite world, and it will 
continue to eternity. 

I Exit, eg'-zit (from theEatin exire, to go out), eigni- 
; fles the departure of an actor or player from the stage, 

' when he has perfvirmed his part in any particular 
BCene or act. It is also applied to the termination of 
one's career or state of existence. It is usnally placed 
in the margin of plays, as a guide to the actor or 
reader. 

Exodus, elcf-o-dm (6r. exodot, a going out, a de¬ 
parture), is the name given to the second book of the 
Old Testament, as eoutaining a narrative of the de¬ 
parture of the children of Israel out of Egypt under 
the guidance of Moses. In Hebrew it is termed ve~aleh 
Shemotk,—'the»t are the namoa,'—from the words 
with which the book begins Exmus may be iBvided 
into two principal parts: (1) Hiatorioal (i. 1—-xviu.27), 
comprising (a) the preparation for the deliverance of 
Israel from their bondage in Egypt, and (i) the ac- 
complislunent of that deliverance; and (3) Legislativo 
(xix. 1—xl. 38). In the first section we have an ac¬ 
count of tlie great increase of Jacob's posterity in the 
land of Egypt, and their oppression nnder a new dy¬ 
nasty, wliiob occupied the throne after the death of 
Joseph; an account of the birth, education, and flight 
of Moses; bis solemn call to be the deliverer of Israel, 
and his return to Egypt; his ineffectual attempts to 
prevail upon Pharaoh to let the people go, the infliction 
of the ten plagues, and the mstitution of the passover. 
Then follows a narrative of their departure out of Egypt, 
their passage through the Bed Sea, with the destruction 
of Pharaoh and bis host iu the midst of it; the prin- 
eipal events on the journey from the Bed Sea to Mount 
Sinai; the bitter waters at Marah, the quails, the 
manna, the water from the rock at Bepnidim, the 
battle with the Amalekites, and Uie arrival of Jethro 
with Moses’s wife and children in the Israelitisb camp 
In the second part of the book we have the promiu- 
gatiott of the law on Mount Sinai, the preparation of 
the people by Moses for the renewing of the eovenant 
with God, the fmomulgation of the moral law, the 
judicial law, and, wtly, the ceremonial law, induding 
tha construction and erection of the tabeiraaoie._ In 
chap, xxiil.—‘xxxiv. wo have an account of the idolatry 
of the Isradites, the breaking of the two tabim of toe 
law, the divine chastisement of the people, and toe re¬ 
newal of toe tables of the covenant. This book com- 
prises & histcriTof the events thst took plaoe dufifij; 
the period 145 yearn, from the year of worn 
23e» to 2514 inclusive, from the deikth of Joseph to tn© 
ereotion of toe tabernade. Tw«rty-fl»e paiaages, ac- 
oording to Bivet, are quoted firtan Exoduaby onr Saviour 
and his apoatles to expVeas words, and nineteen a^ 
dons to the sansa are made in the Hew Tetument. 
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{UtTM,) Hr. Huroe also sdopt»tbe j;eD«ra.l)iyTee«i«ed 
opinion tbM Moses was the author of this book; but 
there have been raany learned critics, both Jews and 
Christians, of a contrsr}r opinion. There are many 
diSiciUties oounccted u’itb this book, which have been 
attempted to be explained in different ways; some 
bolding that it is the work of a mnoh later author than 
Moses; others that it is the work of two distinct authors, 
livingat different times; a third party that it abounds 
with interpolations, and so on. This subject has re¬ 
ceived a fresh interest from the publication, by Br,, 
Cblenso. bishop of Natal, of a work on the Tentuteueb, 
in which he gives forth views which are not regarded 
as orthodox, ‘‘1 have arrived at the conviction,” he 
says, “ as painful to myself at iirst as it may lie to my 
reader, though painful now no longer under the clear 
shining of the light of truth, that the Pentateuch, as a 
whole, cannot possibly have been written by Moses, or 
by any one acquainted personalty with the facts which 
it professes to describe; and further, that the (so 
oslled) Mosaic narrative, by whomsoever written, and 
though imparting to ns, as 1 fully believe it does, reve¬ 
lations of the divine will and character, cannot be re¬ 
garded as historically true." It remains to be seen 
what arguments nre to be brought forward against the 
bishop’ 8 statements, most of which, however, are not 
new, and some of them are sufflciently weak. We 
cannot, however, enter upon the enbject, but would 
refer those who wish to get the arguments in favour of 
the commonly-received opinions on this subject, to the 
works of Hengstenberg and Havernick on the Penta¬ 
teuch. 

Ex OFFICIO, eJet-of-fiA'-t-o (Lat., by reason of office 
or duty), a term applied to enact done in execution of 
a pow'er which a person has by virtue of his office. In 
legal phraseology, tz-offieio xttformaiiom ane informa¬ 
tions at the suit of the Queen, filed by the attorney- 
general, by virtue of his office, without applying to the 
court wherein filed, for leave, or giving the defendant 
an opportuni^ of showing cause why it should not be 
llUid. Ex-tjffieio criminal informations are used in 
official prosecutions iu cases of libel, sedition, &c. 

Exoobks, ehf‘ 0 -jetu (6r. txo, without; gi»om<u, I 
am formedV, in Bot., plants with stems that increase 
by external coucentric layers,—as the beech, ash, and 
oak. The class Exoqena of some botanists corresponds 
with the class Dioeiyledonet (which see). 

ExOGOUltJH, tx-o-gtf-nt-vm (Or. ea», without; gonia, 
angle), in Bot., a gen. of Convolvulaetm. The species 
E. purga is anative of Mexico, near Chincanquiaou. Its 
taberenlar roots constitute the truejalap of the Materia 
Medica, so well known as a purgative. 

Exoscisx, eks'-cr-stem (ur, exorktxo, 1 conjure}, is 
the conjuration of evil spirits, in the name of God or 
Christ, to depart out of a person possessed. In the 
early sgds of the Church, when persons were about to 
be baptized, they were called upon to make a solemn 
renunciation of the devil and all snoerstitious prac¬ 
tices and worship; but afterwards, about the 4th cen¬ 
tury, when all idolaters came to be looked upon os 
possessed of devils, it became customary to exorcise 
them previous to their being baptized. Soon after¬ 
wards it came to be a form ^ncrally employed in 
baptism even of children of Christian parents, who 
were also regarded, as possessed by the devil before 
baptism. Tlie words employed were, “t adjure thee, 
unclean spirit, that thou come out of this servant of 
Jesus Chnst; in the name of the Father, and the Bon, 
and the Holy Ghost." Exorcism was retained by 
liuther, but was laid sside by the Beformed church. 
The Boman Catholics employ ezorcimn in three dif¬ 
ferent cases;—in the administration of baptism, in 
aotnalor sopposed demoniacal possession, and in the 
blessing of f ho ohrism and hoW watbr, 

Exobdidk, eks-er'-de-am (Lat. exerdior), is the intro- 
duotion or opening part of an oration, and, according.to 
Cioero and Quintilian, it ought to have one or other of 
three ends in view(I) to render the hearers bene¬ 
volent, or to concniate their good-will; it) to excite 
their Intention; or (8) to render them dmdle, or open 
to persuasion. An oxerdium should be easy and na- - 
tnral, and drawn either iVom the subject itself or from 
the situation of the speaker. The anoients distin¬ 
guished two kinds of introduetioni,--the petimMum 
wad inikiuatio. The femer ft where the orstor ptaiuly 


and directly professes his .sim in speakmg. In the 
latter the orator must tMte a larger compass, and, 
{wesuming the di^osition wf the audience to, lie 
gainst him, ho must gradu^ly recoiteile ttom tc 
hearing him before he plainly dhicovors the ipoini 
which hc.has In view. 

Exobmosb, eks-os'-WQtr (Gr. **, out eff; orwos, im¬ 
pulsion), the passage from within Outwards of fluids 
or gases through a membranous separation. (sSee 
Eupoesiosi.) 

Exostosis, eks-os-fo'-sM (Gr,, from ««, out of, and 
ostaco, a bone), in tiiirg., is a term applied to a 
uu-rbid enlargement or hard tumour of a bone. This 
term is applied p^ierly only to osseous tumours on 
the bones, though it is also sometimes applied to ether 
morbid growths. Exostoses are easily d’stinguished 
from other swellings by their being fixed and immov. 
able, and at first unattended with any pain or incon¬ 
venience. There are three varieties,—rthc solid, the 
hollow, and the foliated. There is no bone that may 
not become the seat of this disease, though soma are 
much more subject to it than others. No external 
treatment is of any benefit in this disease; and when 
it is neoessa^ that they be removed, and can be done 
with safety, it is effected by sawing or cutting. 

Exoxio, ekt-ol'-ik (Gr. ezoUkot, foreign), a term 
applied to the produce of foreign countnes. In gar¬ 
dening, exotic plants ere those which belong to a soii 
and climate entirely different to the place where tfa^ 
are raised, and are therefore mostly preserved .in 
green-honses. Exotic plants from hot climates are 
very numerous, and require much attention ; without 
great care, even if they do blossom, it is seldom that 
they produce fruit, or that their seeds ripen. 

EXFAjrsiow, ekt-pan'-JMn (Lat. expansio), a term 
applied to the enlargement or increase of bnik in 
bodies, generally produced by heat. This effect is one 
of the roost common and obvious results of the raisiag 
of temperature in all bodies, solid and liquid, Among 
the solids, the metals are the most expansible by beat. 
Experience has taught our engineers that it is danger¬ 
ous to ounfioe such a force as this, and that it is 
necessary to make provisiou for it in metallic oon- 
stroctiouB, The arches of Southwark bridge rise and 
fall about an iuoh in the usual range of atmospheric 
temperature, and if provision had not been made for 
the expansion and contraction of the iron, destructive 
consequences must have ensued. In most cases. all 
bodies contract when the temperature islowered; but 
Miere is a remarkifole exception to this rule iu the case 
of water, which begins to ex{>and when lowered to WF 
Fahr. (Fee Waxma.) The power evolved in the ex¬ 
pansion of water is very great. A brass globe having 
a cavity an inch in diameter can be burst by filling it 
with water and freezing it, wben the absolute force 
necessary to produce alike result is equal to 27,720 lbs. 
weight. Aeriform bodies are the most expaaaifaie 
forms of matter, and they all expand and coatroot 
alike. 

Ex PiATis, ekr-par'-fe (Lat., of one part), in Eaw, 
is a phrase used in chancery proceedings, when a 
commission is taken out and executed by one aide .or 
party, the other party refusing or neglecting to join 
therein. When both parties join, it is called a jotnt 
commission. Hence the term ex ports has eome to 
be applied, in common language, to any statement or 
evidence coming from one of the interested parties. 

ExsacxoaaiiTB, (Lat. ex, out of, 

and peetm, the ehest), is a term applied in Med. to 
such substances as promote the expulsion of mucus, or 
other matters, from the mr-passages of the throat and 
chest. The agents that iwe used with this view are 
very different, and act in different ways. Vapours are 
the only agents that can act direcUv upon the org^ 
affbetea; those that are faken into toe stomach being 
only oapabie acting in an indirect nisiiner. The 
inhaling of the vapour of warm water simply, ct 
mixed with oertain medicinal substances, as vinegsr, 
is very useful in this way. Most medicines which, 
taken in large doses, act oa emetice, .are used as expee- 
torants; as sqniUs, ipecacuanha, gum ammonisetim, 
Ac. The expeotorant most commonly used in ordinary 
cases is the syrup of squills, All substances, iQsei 
which excite irritation at the upper part of the wind¬ 
pipe, and produce cosing, act oc expeotersMts. 






TO® IWCllOITAltT OF 


__ B«p«rienoe 

WliMi tWe i» decided iatlammation, tlie beet exp«o> 
tonots «re «uoli m le«s«n the inflaininktoiy etete; wtd 
benoe inastard, or * fijrblieter, apftlied to the cbett, or 
Teameotion, Will be found to be of the utmoet service. 
Orest oare is necesssrjr to be observed in the seleetion 
of tbe {wrtioalsr agent to be employed in esob caee, 
and very great injury may be done by baring reooarse 
to aueb aa are unsuitable. 

ExFXatBMCR, ebvt-pe'-re-ea* (Iiat. erperienfia), can, 
etrietly epeaking, be anplied only to nbat has occurred 
within a person’s own Ituowledge, and in this sense, of 
course, can only relate to the past, Thus, a man 
knows by experienoe what sulTorings ho has undergone 
in a certain diseata. Frequently, however, the word 
is Used to denote a judgment derived from experience 
in its primary sense; and thus only cun experience bo 
applied to the future, or any general ihot; as when it 
is said that we‘ know by experience that water at a 
aertain temperature will freeze. 

BxrxxiiiEaT, cJt«-p*r'-e>menf (list. expeHmenium, 
an attempt), an operation for the purpose of dis- 
eoeering some unknown truth, principle, or effect, or 
to establish it when discovered. Experiments are of 
great imniirtance in phyaicSI science, and in ohemistiy 
UiOT disclose the qualities of natural bodies. 

^PlGisrRirTxi. PntLosoi'Ttr is that which dednoca 
Uie laws of nature, the properties of bodies, and 
their mutual actions upon one another, from experi¬ 
ments and observations. The distinction between 
deductive and experimental philosophy is clearly 
pointed out in the following quotation from Sir John 
Herschel:—“ A clever man shut up alone and allowed 
nnlimited time, might reason out for himself all the 
truths of mathemaHeu, by proceeding from those 
simple notions of space and number of which he 
eannot direst himself without ceasing to think; but 
he could never tell by any effort of reasoning what 
would become of a lump of sugar if iraroersed in 
water, or what impresaion would be produced on the 
eye by mixing the colours yellow and blue.” Experi¬ 
mental philosophy is consequently founded on ocular 
demonstration, or that which cannot be denied without 
violating common sense or clear perception. {See 
ijrnucTiT* PuLOflorinr.) 

ExfbiumBUTOV. Cbocis, ek$-per-e-men'‘tum hru'-ne 
(list., experiment of the cross), a leading or decisive 
experiment, either so called on account of its being 
like a cross or direction-post, placed by the roadside I 
in order to guide travellers in the right path, or on 
seeonut of its being a kind of torture to elicit the 
truth, as the cross was used like the rack for that pur¬ 
pose in ancient times. 

Exmosioir, eJet-pla'-thtin (list, explono), the 
•udden expansion or bursting of any substance, 
aceompanied by a loud report; as the explosion of 
gunpowder, an explosion of a steam-boiler, an ex¬ 
plosion of gas. ' 

BxFOVTaTioir, ex-par-tai'-ehun (Lat. ex, out, and 
porto, I carry), the act of sending commodities out 
of one country into another. {See Cokuekcx.) 

3 Ex-rosT.xx.cTO,*i‘<-pcas«-/dF-fo (Lat.), a law phrase 
whieh is applied to something whiob has already been 
done or proved. For instance, a law is said to be 
*x-poH~facio when it renders an offence in a t 
manner in which it was not punishable at the time it 
was committed; that it, a law made for the offence 
itself. 

SxFRjtssioir, ekf-preth'-uH .—In the Fine Arts, 
tbia term ie applied to the representation^ of the 
varioue passions of the mind, as shown in fscial deve¬ 
lopment. Sir doshua Keynoids, who may be said to 
be the Ihtfaer of the English school of painting, directs 
that ail attontion must be paid to expression. He 
says,-"-*' Care must be taken u(A to run into peculi- 
unties. Those expressions alone shonld be given to 
the figures which their respective situations generally 
prodnee. Hor is this enough; each person should 
aho hare that expresskm which men of iiis rank gene¬ 
rally exhibit. The joy or tins grief of a character of 
diguito is not to be expresso^ in^the same manner at 
a eiimiar paisaion in a valgar &ee," 

SxroBOeXouWB Isbwc. (See lirsxx Exruaaa- 
>0K11Ta.| _ 

ExTBsn>on SMUKMa« sks-tsM'-pors (Lat. sr, and 
iempomiue, laBthiK but for a time, temporary) may be 


Sxtempore Spettk ing 

defined to be the power of clearly and forcibly express* 
ing oneself upon any subject witbont previous pre¬ 
paration, at least as regards the words; for, striedy 
speaking, every extemporized speech presupposee a 
preliminary operation of tbongnt. Before extempo* 
rising a speech, it is necessary to have the foundation 
of the discourse fixed in the mind, and the suooessioa 
of thoughts to be expressed, Tlierc Should reign be¬ 
tween all its parts an order of filiation, or generation, 
the one idea naturally producing the other; and they 
should be so disposed, tbsteach may be found in the 
very place marked out for it, the moment it is requ red. 
The great requisite in extempore speuking is to have 
clear and distinct ideas regarding the subject on which 
one is ahnut to speak. In order to speak forcibly 
and clearly, one must begin by feeling vividly, and 
then clear ideas on the subject will naturally follow. 
It should not, however, obtain such ppsscssi^in of the 
mind as to prevent it from acting; for the mind of the 
speaker may become so completely absorbed by the 
contemplation of his subject, as to be unable to enter 
upon its development. This forms a stumbling-block 
to many in attempting to become gootl speakers; and 
it frequently occurs with men of genius. He, there¬ 
fore, who would speak well must feel what he has to 
say, with sulTicient atrcnglh to express it with warmth 
and vivacity; but hia feeling must not attain tliat 
vehemence which prevents the mind from acting, and 
pariilyzea tho expression, from its very fulness. In 
speaking, the feelings have to he resolved into ideas, 
thoughts, imsges ; and these into words, phrases, lan¬ 
guage. The main idea of the subject has to be firmly 
gra-sped ; and in its exposition it has to be divided into 
its principal parts or members, and these into subor¬ 
dinate parts; and so on, until the subject is exhausted. 
The imagination is one of the most necessary faculties 
to the extempore speaker: it ought to be endowed 
with great quickness in the formation and variation of 
its pictures, and also with great clearness, in order to 
prodnee, at first effort, a well-marked image, the lines 
and outlines defined with great exantness, and tho 
colours bright, so that language has only to reproduce 
it unhesitatingly and nnconl'usedly. In many men, 
even of talent, the imagination is not sulUciently ready 
and clear; it works too slowly, owing either to a na¬ 
tural deficiency, or, more frequently, a want of prac¬ 
tice. To many, again, the excitement of appeariug in 
public is BO great as to produce a certain incapacity of 
speaking, not unlike inability to walk from giddiness. 
The great means of getting over this is to feel per¬ 
fectly sure of what you are going to ssy, and to have a 
clear conception of it. The public speaker requires to 
be able to think methodicaUv; and for that purpoee 
he ought to study logic, and the works of the nest 
authors; lie ought, also, to acquire such a mastery 
over his own thought, as to he able to decompose it 
into its parts, to analyze it into its elements, and then, 
at need, to re-compose, re-gatbe^ and concentrate it 
again by a synthetical process. Now, this can only Im 
well done by writing; ami hence, one ought to begin 
by learning'to write before he ventures to s|>eak. In 
teaming to write, one must write in imitation of the 
great masters of oratory. Writing gives wonderful 
clearness and intensity to thought, and enables ns to 
look at a subject in every light. In the consideratiou 
of a subject, the best Way is first to seize hold of the 
main idea, and regard it intently for eotne time, the 
different faculties of the mind onneentrating themselves 
upon this single point; the sulijeot is thus turned over 
in every direction, and viewed in all its aspeois; its 
principal parts then gradually come out and separate 
themselves from each other, becoming more and more 
developed, until they reach their perfect form. The 
public speaker shofild have his mind well stored with 
information on a great variety of subjects, more par¬ 
ticularly such as are regarded as forming part of a 
liberal education; for we can only extemporize what 
is already in tho mind. It is of importance, too, that 
all we know be stronudf conceived, firmly linked toge¬ 
ther, and carefully wrought out in such a way that, 
throughout ail the diversity of knowledge, the mind, 
so far OS may he, shall admit nothing save what it tho¬ 
roughly comprehends, or, at least, has made its own, 
to a emtain extent, hy^editation. Further, in publie 
speaking, thought Mi to M clothed in language j aswl 
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•oaeiBttetition to this is likewise necessary, in order 
that tlie siii'jeot may appear in as fatonrable a dress 
as uossible. For tkis purpose, one ought to ouliirate 
assiduously that naturid desire of ooininunicating to 
others what be knows* arid of making them see things 
in the same light that he sees them. The niind seizes 
upon a ihiog more quicKly, and coiioeires it more 
«tearly, when there is also present to the mind the 
idea oforiiiimiHiicating it to another; and thus, also, a 
tintnrul d«T<ire is rostered for piiblio speaking. In the 
details oi' diction, at the moment of public speaking, 
great decision is necesssry, in order to clothe the ideas 
in proper words as they fly pest, and, amidst many 
iinsuitahle, to allow none but such as are proper to 
escape from the lips. The speaker, hnwerer, at first 
ouglit not to be too nice in tliis respect; especially, 
when once he has begun a seutence or an idea, ho 
ought to go on daringly to the end, even though he 
may have to take refuge in some incorrectness of 
iangunge, or some unnuthorized turn of expression. 
Decision, end even rasliness, aro necessary for liitn 
who would make a good public speaker. Finally, 
“the understanding which sees rigidly and conceives 
clearly, and the heart which feels keenly, soon come 
to find naturally, and without etfort, the words and 
the arrangetneiits must analogous to what is to i>e 
expressed.”—Hef, The Art of Extempore Speaking, by 
M. Bautain, IKoH. 

Exteksiok, eke-ten'-ihun (Lat. exteneio, a stretching), 
in Logic, is a terra used in contrast to conipreheu- 
siun, and, as applied to a general notion, it denotes 
the numboi' of objects included under it. By detach¬ 
ing properties from a notion, we extend the list of 
ol^ects to which it applies j by narrowing the sphere 
of a notion, the qualities wbich it comprehends pro¬ 
portionally increase. Thus, the greater the aitcnsion 
of common term, the less the comprehension, and 
4'ice vertd. 

Eitkkt, or Extendi Fxcias, eki-tent', in Law, is 
« writ of execution issuing out of the court of Ei- 
. chequer, and directed to tlio aheriff, against the body, 
lands, and goods, or the lauds only, of a debtor. The 
sboriii'is to cause the lands, &c. to be appraised to 
their full extended value before he delivers tbera to the 
plaintitf, in order that it may be certainly known how 
soon the debt will be satisfied. The king, by ancient 
prerogative, is vntitled to this writ in order to recover 
debts originally due to bim, or assigned to the crown. 
Extents are cither tjt chief, or in aid. In extents in 
chief, the crown is the real plaintiff against a crown 
debtor; and under it his body, lambs, and goods, may 
Tie taken at once, Extents in aid aro sued out at 
the instance Wad for the benefit of the crown, against 
the debtor of a crown delitor, 

Extobtiow, ekedor'-thun (Fr. extorguer, to draw 
from by force, from Lat. extorgneo, I wi-estfrom), in 
Law, is an abuae of public jnstiee, wbich consiats in 
eny ofilcer unlawfully taking, by colour of bis office, 
iirom any man, any money or thing of value that is not 
due to him, or more than is dne, or before it is due. 
This is an ofl'euco at common law, punishable by fine 
and imprisonmetit. 

Bxtba, eke'-iri, a Latin preposition, signifying aver 
and above, in excess ; as, extra mark, extra pag, &c. 

Extbaots, eke'-trSkfs (Lat. extraetwe), medicinal 
preparations obtained in a variety of ways from vege¬ 
table sources. Sometimes tbey consist of the simple 
evaporated juices of the fresh plant, and at others they 
eonsistof certain principles extracted from the fresh 
or dried plant by means of a menstruum capable of 
dissolving them. They are termed watery, alcoholic, 
iicntous, or etlterenl, accurding to the menstruum em¬ 
ployed. The olqeot is to preserve t^e principles from 
putrefaction, which was likely to odiur while they re¬ 
mained associated with or dissolved in other portions 
of the plant. They are also thus more readily used in 
making pills, &c. The preparation of extracts requires 
rest care. A great improvement was introauced 
y llr. Berry in the mode of preparing extracts by 
evaporating in vacuo. Compound extracts are those 
which are prepared from seTcral plants, and simple 
extracts from one only. 

ExtBADmos, eke-trS-dieh'-nn (hat., from ex, and 
trado, I deliver), denotes the delwery from one nation 
to another, and is more paiCiouUrly applied to the 
813 
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delivery by one nation or state to another of fugitiT«l 
from justice, in accordance with treaty. . , 

ExTBAVASATtoN,«ks-trcIv-(!'Soi'-»iun (Lat.,flrdins«fnt, 
without, and vae, a vmel), in Siirg., is a tcjm applied (o 
11 ui ds which are out of their proper v essels or mep taclee. 
Thus, an extravasation of blood takes place when as 
artery or vein is injured, and the blood CBoapes into the 
ceUiilar membrane; and an extravasation of urine, 
when, in consequence of a wound or Ulceration, thi^ 
fluid makes its way into the oeUtilar substanee, ot 
among tiie abdominal viscera. Extravasation ie dis¬ 
tinguished from exudation, in that, in the latter case, 
the walls of tiie vessels remain entire, and the fluide 
escape by secretion. It is nearly synonymous with 
effusion, but is not so comprehensive. The discolora¬ 
tion that follows contusions is occasioned by the ex¬ 
travasation of blood into the ccUnlar tissue under the 
skin, from tbs rupture of small blood-vessels. When 
the ruptured vessel is large, or situated in a deli¬ 
cate part of the body, as in the brain, extravasation ia 
usually fatal, 

Extbgms Unction’, ekt-freme' unk’-ehttn (Lat. e»- 
tremue, last; unguo, j anoint), is one of the seven 
sacraments of the Homan Oatholio church, founded 
ii]Hin that passage in the Epistle of St. James which 
says:—“Is any sick among you P let him call for the 
ciders of the church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil, in the name of the Lord: and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up,” Ac. (v. 14, This passage, it is 
said by Protestants, has reference only to the miracu¬ 
lous powers which were exorcised in the time of tho 
apostles. The rite of unction is frequently alluded to 
by the fathers; but it, at that time, was common to 
several of the sacraments, and it was also emplo^d as 
a means of restoring to health, os it is in the Dreek 
church at the present day. It is called “ extreme,” 
because it is only for persons at the point of death,— 
the closing ceremony of life. It is believed to purify the 
soul of the dying person from any sins that he may 
have committed, and to give him strength and grace 
to encounter the last straggle. Ii: is administered by 
the priest, who, dipping bis thumb in the holy oil, 
anoints the sick person in the ibrm of the cross, npon 
the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands, and feet, each tWe 
saying,—“Through this holy unction, and his roost 
tender mercy, may the Lord pardon thee whatever sins 
thou hast committed, by thy sight (hearing, &e.) 
Amen." The holy oil is blessed by tho bishop every 
yAir with much solemnity, on Manndy Thursday. The 
council of Trent passed several canons on this subject, 
declaring it to be truly and properly a sacrament ia- 
stituted by Jetua Christ. 

Exnvixi, ege-u’-ve-e (Lat.), a word applied to ths 
cast-off skin of any animal, reptile, or shell-Ilsb, which 
is “shed,” The films of mucus thrown off by most 
molluscs and zoophytes must also be regarded oa 
exavia. In insects, the whole integoment is shed an¬ 
nually, several times in succession, the lest eadyri* 
taking place in the final transition state, from the pupa 
to the imago. In ahell-flah, or crnetaeea, the eztwnal 
shell is usually cast yearly. The common snake, whOa 
confined, draws its skin off annually by means of pres¬ 
sure of the folds, and the rattlesnaka is said to invert 
and draw off its own skin. In the mors warm-blooded 
classes, the moulted feathers of birds and the hmrs of 
various tpeoies of mammalia may be looked upon a* 
exuoia, or exuvial deposits ; as also the small scales 
of what is termed sear^akih, which aia continually east 
off from our own bodies. 

Exb, t (Ang.-Sax.), the organ of vision, is one of 
the most wonderfnl and delicate portions oftbe hnmaa 
body. It it placed within a bony cavity, termed the 
orbit, pyramidal in form, with the base anteriorly, 
and directed a little outwards, and the apex backwards 
and inwards. The orbit contains the globe of the OTe, 
with nnmerouc muaclet, nerves, vesacis, fat, Ao. The 
external appendages of the eye are the eyebrows, eye- 
lids.aDd Ucbrymal apparatus. The eyebrows. OTswper- 
eilia, are arches Of hair oovexiioc the supra-orbit^ ridge 
of the irontal Imne on each side, and extending Iroin 
near the root of the nose to a little beyond the ohter 
canthns of the eye. They serve to prevent the sweat 
from falling into the eyes, and to protect them egainat 
a atgong light. The eyelids, or patpebra, aretwo iiua 
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«aitein8 wliieli cover tbe eye, the one beine inferior, 
the other superior. WbW th^ Join ontwardly is 
celled the external, inmrdly towards the nose, 
•dtaiiUemal'ettnlkue. TbenerKin Of the eyelids, which 
is cartilaginous, is called Along the nsrgin of 

each eychd is a row of stiff hairs, termed cilia, or eye¬ 
lashes, and which serve to heep external bodies oat of 
the eyes, and moderate the influx of light. tVitbin the 
lids, near their edges, are numerous flandular bodies, 
named after their discoverer, the Hleitomtoa glands, 
and secrete an oily or mneilapnoua fluid, which lubri- 
dates the eyes and lids, and facilitates their movements. 
The laorymal gland is sitnated in a small depression of 
the {rental bone new the external canthns, and from 
it seven or eight canals issue, called the laorymal 
dnots, and open on the internal surface of the upper 
•yelia; it secretes the tears, which then pass along the 
sqriaoe of the eye to thep»Me<o lacrfmalta, which are 
two callons oriflees or openings, one in each lid, at the 
internal angle of the tarsus. Prom the lacrymal 
points the tears are conveyed by the laorymal canals 
into the laorymal sac, which is a membranous recep¬ 
tacle situated in the interuiU canthns of the eye. Ttie 
naaal duct is a membranous canal, extending from the 
Inferior part of the lacrymal sm downwards, bacb- 
srards, and outwards, into the cavity of the nose. The 
laerymal caruncle {eamneula laerj/malitl is a small 
fleshy body, of a red colour, composed chiefly of mu¬ 
cous follicles, and situated in the internal canthns of 
the eye. The globe or ball of the eye is composed of 
membranes or coats, liuiuonrs, vessels, and nerves. 
The membrana eotfjuHetica, or conjunctive membrane, 
is a delicate mucous membrane, lining the internal 
ports of the eyelids, and covers the whole of the ante¬ 
rior part of the globe of the eye. The outermost coat 
of the eye is the sclerotic (Gr. eklerot, bard), so called 
from its hardness. It is a strong, dense, white, fibrous 
Btmotttre, covering about four-fifths of the ball, and 
leaving a circular deficiency in front, which is occupied 
by the cornea. The latter, so named from its homy 
appearance, is the transparent covering in front of the 
eye, its edges being slightly overlapped by the sclerotic 
oost. ExtemaUy it is covered toe membrana con¬ 
junctiva, and internally it ia in contact with the mem¬ 
brane of the aqueoHs humour. It is convex anteriorly 
and concave posteriorly, and is composed of several 
lamiiuB, or layers. The choroid membrane is of a 
black oolonr, and covers the internal surface of the 
•cleroitic coat, with which it is loosely oonnected by 
eonnective tissue. Near its anterior margin it is thrdwn 
into numerous folds or processes, alternately long and 
abort, and wliich lie upon the edge of the lens and 
anterior portion of the vitreous humour: they are 
ealted ciuary etrla or processes, and conjointly the 
eorjme etltare. On the outer snrfaco of the choroid are 
seen the ciliary nerves end long arteries; next come 
the vmss called, from the peculiar manner of their 
arrangemant, ceme varUcotx ; next is the tunica Suyt- 
eUana, composed chiefly of ramifications of minute ar¬ 
teries,forming a beautiful network; and next to this is 
the tontea p^cati, composed of pigment-cells, usnally 
of a hexagonal form, and semreting on its inner surface 
the pigmentum nigrum. The retina, or inner coat of 
the eye, consists of three layers of membranes, the 
oatermost of which, ia apposition with the choroid, is 
an extremely delicate membrane, termed the tunica 
JaeoH. The middle one, tunica nervoia, is in reality 
i^e expansion of the optic nerve, and terminates at tlio 
aign of the ciliary processes. The inner cost is the 
tutaea vaeeuloea retime, which is vasonlar in texture, 
goid contains several minute branches of the central 
arUfrjr the retina. On the inner surface of the 
yetina^ at the back of the eye, uid in a line with the 
weis 6t the globe, is aoin^aryeilow spot, called the 
limbuM hUette, kn the centre of which is an apparent 
oriSoe, naa^, aitar its discoverer, the foramen of SSm- 
meriag- Xbe trie fliat., arainbow), so called from its 
variety of oc^W m different individuals, may be rs- 
garted ae a proeeas of the choroid, with which it is 
oonthraons, a^oi^ the two membranes diflhr in 
etmetnre. It ie atj^, flat,mroutar. membranous cur- 
tafa), hanging verthmOy in tiie aqneous humour in front 
of the Jene, and baring a central orifice, termed the 
pu^ fer the transnussioa of light. Ito wtoior 
■nr&ee is coloured variously in diBsrent mdiridnals, 
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and its inner surface is lined with a sabatanoo resem¬ 
bling the pigmentnm nigrum, oalled the *vea. It 
divides the space between the eornea and the lens into 
two ohambers, communicating freely with each other 
through the pupiL The anterior chsmber is aeout a 
fifth Iwger than the posteriori and is iitted with a mem¬ 
brane, which secretes the aqueous humour. The ex- 
teruid edge of the iris, by uniting with the choroid and. 
sclerotic oosts, forms agreyish circle, termed the ciliary 
circle or ligament. The iris is muscular in structure, 
aud lias great power of oontraeting or expanding the 
pupil, so as to admit more or less light into the interior 
of the eyeball. In the anterior and posterior chambete 
is the aqueous humour of the eye, which serves to dis¬ 
tend the cornea to allow the free motion of the iris, 
and to direct the rays af light as they pass through it. 
The crystaliine lena is a transpareht body situated 
behind and opposite to the pupil, while its posterior 
surface is received into a corresponding depresrion on 
the fore-part of the vitreous humour. In form it is 
double convex, the posterior surface being more con¬ 
vex than the anterior; and it is invested by a trans¬ 
parent membrane called the capiule, which contains 
also a small quantity of fluid, called the liguor Mor¬ 
gagni. The lens aonmsta of concentric luminw, formed 
upon a hard, firm nucleus, and becoming softer os they 
tend to the outer surface. The vitreous humour, 
corpus vifreum, lies in the concavity of the retina, oc¬ 
cupying about four-fliltba of the eye posteriorly, and 
being perfectly transparent. It is inclosed in the hya¬ 
loid membrane, which also Be.ids nnmerous processes 
inwards, so as to divide it into a number of cells, 
and to equalise the pressure exerted on the different 
parts. It is poiietrated by branches of the central 
artery of the retina. The eyeball ia moved about in 
its orbit by six muscles, four of which are straight 
(recti) and two oblique,—^tbe euperiqr and inferior. The 
four recti muscles have their origin at the apex of the 
orbit, and are inserted into the sclerotic coat near the 
cornea, above, below, and on either side. When acting 
together, they tend to fix and retrset the eye; when 
separately, to raise, depress, or turn it to one side or 
the other. The superior oblique rises with the straight 
musutes, proceeds forwards to the upper edge of the 
orbit, where it passes through a small pulley of bone 
or cartilage, by which its direction is changed ; and 
its coarse is then backwards, outwards, and downwards, 
to be inserted into the sclerotic coat. It serves to 
draw the lye downwards and outwards. The inferior 
oblique arises from a minute depression in the orbital 
plate of the superior maxillary hone, just within the 
marpn of the orbit, at its loner part, whence it passes 
backwards, outwards, and upwards, to lie inserted into 
the sclerotic, at its posterior part. Its action ia to 
direct the eye upwards and inwards. The optic nerves, 
or second pair, after uniting to form the optic com¬ 
missure, in which some of the fliwes of each nerve 
cross to the opposite side, separate, and enter the 
optic foramen at the apex of the orbit. They pass 
throngh the sclerotic coat on the inner side of and 
below the axis of the eye, then through the choroid, 
and spread themselves out, and are lori or terminate 
in the retina. Branches of the third, fourth, flflh, and 
sixth pairs of nerves also proceed to the eve, for regu¬ 
lating the movements, Ac. of the different parts. In 
eight, then, the rays of Kgbt in passing through the 
cornea are aonverg^, so as to pass through the reio- 
tivefr small pupil, and impinge upon the lens, which, 
by the convexity of its turuoo and its greater density 
towards the centre, serves to converge the rays, and 
to correct the aberration. They then traverse the 
ritreoas humour, and strike upon the retina. {See 
Omes.) . 

£xb, DxBxaBBt or mb.—T his organ, from its deb- 
caoy and the nomerops parts of which it is oompoted, 
ia subject to a great variety Of diseases, most of vrideb 
will be noticed under their own names in different 
parts of this work, {See AuanBOSiS, Orsssaiwi, 
&o.) We shall here, therefore, only give an account 
ot cataract, whiobhai been referred to this place. It 
is drived from the Graric verb itataroMe, 1 disturb or 
confound, and is ususlty defined to be a weakness or 
interruption of sight, produced by opacity of the erys- 
tailine fens or its oapsple. Sometimes it is applied ;to 
every perceptible obmi^ to vision sitnated jp the 
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posterior ohamber between tbe vitreous bumonr and 
tke uvea. When the disease is situated In the lens or 
its ottpsuletitis called a true cataract j but when it con* j 
sists of opaque matter deposited in front of the lens, it i 
is tcrncd spurious. The latter arises from inilam' 
mation, and is to be treated by the usual means em¬ 
ployed for allaying inflammation; bnt no operation 
can beof use in such a case. Of true cataract three 
kinds are distinguished i—lenticular, aflecting the lens 
alone; mpmlar, affecting the capsule; and eapeulo- 
Icniicalar, affecting both lens and capsule. Len¬ 
ticular cataracts are of two kinds,—hard and left; 
the former being the more commou, especially 
nmepg elderly persons, and is usually of an amber- 
oolour or brownish tint, and geuerally deep in propor¬ 
tion to its firmness. Soft cataract prevails in oiiild- 
hood and middle life, and ocoiirs more frequently 
single than the other. A cataract may be occasioned 
by active inflammation or external violence, or it may 
ariie from internal or unknown causes. Frequently 
it proceeds irom an hereditary disposition which has 
•xiateil for several successive generatisns, and some¬ 
times it attacks several members of the same family, 
without any evidence of ita being hereditary. The 
hi^itaal examination of minute objects in a dependiug 
position of the bead, by which an undue proportion of 
blood is thrown upon the organ, is said frequently to 
bring on cataract. It may make ita appearance at 
•®y age, but is most d'requent in elderly persons, 
though children are by no means exempt from it, and 
saay be even bom with it. It comes on without pain, 
and the symptom first perceived is a dim hardness of 
eight, as if a mist or thin film were interposed between 
the object and the eye. The obscurity is greatest in 
direct vision, the opacity being almost always first 
noticed in the centre of the pupil. Hence the sight is 
better in a weak than in a strong light, because in the 
former c.ise the pupil is enlarged, and admits the pas¬ 
sage of the rays through the Iras opaque edge of the 
lens. Benc^ too, the remarkable effect produced by 
the application of belladonna to the eye, which has 
the power of dilating the pupil and producing a tem¬ 
porary improvement in the sight,—a means sometimes 
had recourse to by quacks, who profess to be able to 
cure this disease. There is no medicinal remedy that 
ia known to have any effect upon this disease, nor is 
it at all likely, from the strooture of the parts, that 
any such remedy exists. All paUiative measures, 
therefore, are confined to attention to the general 
health of the patient and the removal of any inflam¬ 
matory symptoms that may exist alone with it. The 
only mode of cure ia actual removal by an opera¬ 
tion ; but so long as one eye remains unaffected, the 
operation may be delayed. There are three modes of 
operation employed for the removal of catwact, each 
of which lias its advocates, and any one of which may 
be best, according to circumstances. The first ia by 
axtracHon, or the removal of the lens, and is effected 
making an incision through the cornea as near the 
iris as possible, and then, by means of a needle, opening 
the front of the capsule, and gently removing the lens. 
The second method ie the displacement of the lens 
from the axis of vision by wbut is called oovchinp (Fr. 
eoncktr, to lie down) or depreuion. A needle is in¬ 
serted throngh the lore part of the white of the eye, 
and is brought to bear upon the lens, pressing it back 
and down into the vitreous humour; and the opaque 
bodv being thus removed, sight is restored. The third 
metliod,-%y abiorption, is effected by pnnoturing the 
front of the capsule, and thus admitting the aqueous 
humour to act upon the cataniot'; by which means it 
is absorbed, AI. these operations require great care 
and skill in the operator, and the setting in of iullam- 
mation has to be epecially guarded against. 

EzekisIi, e-stf-ke-el (Heb., God strengthens), is the 
name of one of the eaoonicsl books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, placed after the book of Lamentations, and 
before that of Daniel. It is named oiler Its author, 
Xsekiel, who was carried away by Bebudbadnegizar 
into Mesopotamia in the first Banylonish captivitv, 
and ie stated to have oommeneed his prophesying lU 
the l^b year of his eii|ptivity (about b.c. fifi). The 
bo^ eonsists of forty-eight ehaptsn. and natorally 
dlrt^ itwlf into two eqMl hMvesi the first oontoin- 
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ing oracles before the fall of Jerusalem y ffie lart, 
oracles after that event,—the cAaetrophe jn qnestioti 
forming the centre and oulininating point of the book- 
la the first part we have (1) an account of Ezekiers 
call to the prophetic office, his eommistion, instnic- 
tions, and enoouragemmits for performing the itoiles 
(i.—iii. fil); (2) a circumstantid announeemNit of 
the destruction coming upon Jndah and Jemsaiem, on 
aocount of the wiukedness of the people (iii.Sfi—vij.) ; 
(3) a cycle of visions and prophetic discourses, re¬ 
lating to the rejection of the covenant people^vrtihA 
copious description of the guilt of the people, their 
rulers, priests, and false prophets (viii,—xiz.); (4) 
several diseourses reproving the idolatry of the ]^ple, 
and proolaimuig the fearful judgment coming upon 
Jerusalem (xx.—zziii.); (6) the destroction of Jecn- 
salem and its inhabitonta is figuratively dslines^ 
(xxiv.). Tbs second part opens with prophecies 
against the Ammonites, Mowites, Bdomites, sad 
FbiUatinesj (2) we have a prophecy against T^reond 
Sidon (xxvi.—xxvui.); (3) a prophecy gainst Egypt 
(xxix.—xxxii.) ; (4) predictions respecting the ccMto- 
ration of the theocracy; (a) of the future salvation of 
Israel, in its conditions and basis (xxxiii.—xxxvi.); (i) 
in its development, from the reanimation of the pwple 
to their victory over all enemies of the Divine king¬ 
dom (xxxvii.—^xxxix.) ; (e) the renewal and glorifica¬ 
tion of the tfaeooraov in the Mtosianio period (xl,— 
xlviii.).—(Horne's tntroduetion.) Thwe are so few 
grounds for doubting the genuineness of this bocdi, 
that its authenticity has been very little eaUed in ques¬ 
tion. Ezekiel seems to have been admirably fitted by 
natural disposition, as well as by spiritual endowments, 
to contend with the “ rebellious house," the " people 
of stubborn front and hard heart," to whom he was 
sent. With force, fire, and vehemence, he performs 
the functions of the prophetic office, throwing faia 
whole soul into the work. He is deep, vehement, 
tragical; and the only sensation which be affects to 
excite is the terrible. "His sentiments are elevated, 
fervid.foll of fire, indignation; his imagery is crowded, 
magnificent, terrific; his language is Twmpous, solemn, 
austere, rough, and ot times unpolished, sometimes 
almost to disgust; he employs frequent repetitionB, 
not for the sake of grace or elegance, but from tbo 
vehemence of passion and indignation. Whatever 
subject he treats of, that he sedulously pursues; from 
th^ he rarely departs, bnt uleaves, as it were, to it; 
whence the oonneetion is, in general, evident and well 
preserved."—(LoirfA.) The vigour and defiaiteness 
of his conoeptions, down even to the minutest parts, is 
veiT marked. 

Ezba, Book of, ez'-rJ, stondsnext alter the second 
book of Clironicles, and before the book of Nshemiob, 
among the canonical writings of tbe Old Testament, 
It has geuerally, both by ^ws and Christians, been 
attribute to the priest whose name it bears; chiefly 
because, in oh. viii. and ix., the oetions of Ezra are 
related in the first person. It is a contibuatioa of 
Jewish history, from tho close of the booh of Chroni¬ 
cles ; giving an account of the post-exile histoiy of 
that people, from their retam ont of captivity under 
Zerubbabel and Joshua till the arrival of Ezra in Jern- 
salem, and the reformatoiT measures set on foot b}' 
him in tbe new colony. The events narrated in the 
hook oooupy a period of about seveoty-nhiB yeare (a.c. 
636—457). It oontoina (1) the eiUct of Cyrus, per¬ 
mitting toe Jews to retoto into Judiea and rebuild the 
temple, with on aecount of tho people who first re¬ 
turned under the leadership of Zerubbabel, and of toetr 
offering towards rebuildmg tbe temple (i. ii.>; (2) 
tho building commenced (iii.); (3) hiudronoss frenn 
the Samaritans (iCj); (4) the templeuuished in thesixth 
year of Darius Hy^apes, by the ud of a decree 
issued in the second year of his reign, ond dedioated. 
(v. vi.); (5) the dopOrtuTe of Ezra from Babylon, mw 
u commission feom Artoxerxes Longimanns _(vu,); 
(6) ooeouni tff his oOmpanioiis, and arrival at 
lem (viii.); (^ narrative of the reformatien^ effected 
by him (ix, x.). The book of Beheminh is some- 
umes colled the second book of Esra, the two hm^e 
been at one time connected together; besides wlwh 
there ere two apocryphal booms of toatzMzno, (we 
Es1)SA8<} 
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F. 

'P is tbs sixth letter utd foarth coosonnnt of tho 
l!nf;lisb alphabet, as it is also of the Latin. Its 
fbnn is taken from the digaronia of tho ancient Greeli 
alphabet, and it corresponds with the vait of tlie He¬ 
brew. It is pronotinced by briuRing the upper teeth 
against the lower lip, and then breathing with ahisaiirg 
sonnd. It is thus what is termed a labio-dentnl aspi. 
rate, and bears the same relation to the other labio¬ 
dental aspirate v that the unsspirated labials p and b 
boar to each otlier. P and o are frequently inter¬ 
changed, and in German v has tho sound of^,—as eon, 
Bounded/on; hence, in English words taken from the 
German, /takes the place o?a, —as eater, father; tier, 
four. Id Latin, /seems to have had a sound some¬ 
what corresponding to a strongly-aspirated k; for we 
find the latter frequently substituted for the former in 
the Sabine dialect of that language; and in .Spanish, 
the Latin/is (reqnently changed into Jk,—as Latin^br- 
motui, beautifal; Spanish, kermoio. The phi in Greek 
was often in Latin represented by/instead of pA,—as 
phem«,/aaa; and this is frequently done in Italian and 
Spanish, — as JHoeo/ia, philosophy. P in Latin also 
corresponded to th in Greek,—as Gr. ther, Lat. /era, a 
wild beast. F in Latin and Greek often becomes 6 in 
English,—as/ra<cr, brother; andp in Latin and Greek, 
/in English,—as pofer, father. F, in Mus., is the 
fourth note of the natural diatonic scale. It is also 
used as an abbreviation for forte, stro^ or loud, the 
enperlativo/orfisjimo being denoted 

Fan*,/ai'-fct! (from Gr.pAayo, lent), in But., the 
■^ean, a gen. of the nat. ord. Zeauminota, sub-ord. 
Fapilionaeeir. Prom the species F. rvlgaru, formerly 
regarded as Vida faba, all the cultivated varieties of 
the broad bean have been prodneed. Tho earliest 
garden variety is named the Maaagan, and the largest 
the Windsor. Of the field bean there are two sorts, 
the emaller being called ticks. Beana are largely used 
in feeding cattle, and are very sntritiona. The garden 
beans form an important article of human food. 

FaBACUA, fai-btti'-ie-t, a synonym for the net. ord. 
Ze^ntinota (which see). 

FABia)r,/ai'-ie-<ln, an adjective expressive of delay- 
delaying or dilatory. Its real acceptation is oroiiing 
battle, in imitation of Q. Fabins Maximus, a Koniah 
general, who, while conducting operations against Han¬ 
nibal in one of the Punic ware, only kept on harassing 
Hannibal by ambuscades and forays, without giving 
the Carthaginian general an opportunity of open battle. 
It that is used to express delay or dilatory conduct. 

Fabu, faif-bl (Lat. fabttla), denotes, in its moat 
genial sense, any fictitious narrative; but more 
psrtioulariy it is a abort fictitious story, intended to 
convey practical rules of worldly prudence or wisdom, 
by imaginary representations drawn from the physical 
or external world. It diRers from a parable,' with 
which it hoe many features in common, in being carried 
beyond the hound* of the probable, and even of the 
possible. In the JSsopean mble, the imagined actors, 
or the Chief of them, instead of being men, are the 
lower animals, and sometimes even plants, or other 
tbing^s really inanimate. The fable consists, properly, 
of two parts,—the symbolical representation and the 
application, or the instruction intended to be deduced 
from it, which latter is called the moral of the tale; 
bat It ought also to be apparent in the fable itself, in 
order to render it complete. On account of its aim, it 
lies upon the borders of poetry and prose. By ita very 
'XOipoMibility, the fable awakens and arrests the stten- 
Hon, and tuna the meaning that is intended to be 
conveyed » made the more apparent. The oldest fables 
iiite believed to belong to the East; and of these the 
most celebrated «ra the Indian fables of Filpay, or 
Bilpai; and the more meagre Arable colleotion attri¬ 
buted to Lbkman, who is said to have lived in the time 
of king David. Ataoiig the Greeks, the fables of..^p 
are well known ; but not a few of those that were 
•ntrent in Greece under U* name are identical with 
tboaa of the East. Is Latis. Ehtadrlis has left about 
sinety fables of oonaiderabie nunit in imitation of 
JSkp} bnt the well-known ikbledsf ** the tosm mouse 
Sis 
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and country mouse," related by Horace, is the test in 
that language. During Uie middle eges, the fable docs 
not seem to have been entirely neglected; and an 
edition of those enrrent in Germany in the time of the 
Minnesingers has been published "by Bodmer. The 
oldest known writer of fables in Germany la Strieker, 
Who nourished about the middle of the 1.1tU century; 
and among tho most distinguished of the later writers 
of that country are Gellert, Gleim, and Lessing. In 
England, the most distinguished name in this walk is 
John Guy; and in France, pre-eminent among all the 
inoderna'for his delicate Sarcasm and lively wit, ia La 
Fontaine. 

Facadr, /is-sode' (Fr.), in Arch., a term used to 
express the face or front of any building of importance. 
It niay bo applied to anv side’of a large qnSdraagular 
building embellisbed with sufilciently striking arch!- 
tectural features, bnt it is usually confined to the 
principal front, in which the chief entrance is most 
frMuently, if not always, situated. 

F*cb./ oi» (Fr. /ace, Lat./ttcies, Ttal./(recta), in 
Cryst., the terminal planes of a regular solid: thus 
the cube has six faces, or flat surfaces. 

FaCB. (See PBXBIOOKbUT.) 

Facbt, fd'-tel, in Min., a term applied to the small 
faces of a gum or ciystal. When preotoua stones arc 
cut with numerous mces, they ere said to be facetted, 
in contradistinction to those 3 [K>lisbed into rounded 
forms or cut en eabaehon. , 

Facia,/ oi'-a*»-« (Lat./aetes, a face), in Arch., a 
name often given to flat hands or fillets introdueed 
into architectural emhellisbnients.bnt more frequently 
applied to the bands of an arebitrave, which ore sir 
placed that the one above projects beyond the surface 
of that which is immediately below it. In the arebi- 
trsve of tho Composite order of architecture two facias 
are generally need, while in the Corinthian, and some¬ 
times in tlie Ionic order, three are intrcdnccd. A 
pictorial representation of the facia will be found in 
the engraving illustrating the article £i(rAiii.ATtrBB. 
(See EnrAni,ATVXB.) 

Paciai Ahqlx. (See Ethsoi-oot ) 
FAC.8rMH.B,/Il-.((im'-e-l« (lAt., from/trie, I make, 
and dmilii, like), denotes an exact imitation of an 
original in all its traits and peculiarities, a copy as 
accurate us possible. It is chie^ used in relation to 
copies of old manuscripts, or of the handwriting of 
famous men, or of interesting doenments, wliicfa are 
made by engraving or lithography. 

Faction,/ ok' shun (Lat. /actio), is a term applied 
in a bad sen:ie to any party in a state that offers 
uncompromising opposition to the measures of the 
government, or that endeavours to excite public dis¬ 
content upon iinreasouable grounds. 

Factor. (See Aobkt.) 

Pactob, /diG-fer (Lat./acere, to form), in Alg. and 
Arith., a term applied to each of the quantities which 
are multiplied into one another; in other words, to the 
multiplicand and the multiplier, in order to form a 
product. The term factor is also used in the same 
I sense as divisor; so that anv quantity that will divide 
another is a factor of it. The entire factors of 13 are 
1, 2,3, d, and 6, Taken in pairs, the faetora are 1 x 12, 
3 X 6, 3 X 4, &e. The prime factors of a quantity are 
those factors which cannot be exactly divided by any 
other quantify except 1. Every number baa 1 for a 
prime factor. 

Factobt, fttV~to-re, in a general sense, any build- 
iag where cotton, wool silk, flax, hair, hemp, jnte, or 
tow, are manufactured by machinery worked by steam, 
water, or some other power. The faotoiy system, as 
it is called, dates from the introdnetion of Arkwright's 
spinning msohinety. After that time large numbers of 
workmen met together at the new eotton-miUs. It ia 
in this branch or manufacture that the factory ayatem 
has been most oeveloped, The advantages gained, are 
the subdivision of labonr according to skill and 
strength, and that of applying to each process exactly 
the farce that is necessary. Dp to the year 1833, the 
employment of children in factories was mnoh abused; 
they were employed by workmen whose wages de¬ 
pended greatly upon juvenile labonr, and who conse- 
qnently overtaidted kxrir atrensth and permanently 
injured their constitutiona. A parliamentary obm- 
mittee investigated tMs eahjeot in 1832; and a eom- 
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Skitnoo was appointed to eMinino tlM milU themtelTeii. above 19, are reduced to 11 hours a day, after duly 1, 
An act fur reKulating factories was pssed the nett 18t7, and 10 hours alter 1848; and by 1« & 17 

year, (fi's* Facto** Acts.) In North America, Viet. e. 102, children are not to to empl^ed before ait 
■pinning and weaving factones are much more fre- in the morning, or after ait in the evening, or t^er two 
qnettly owned by joiot<Btocfc oompaniea than in £ng> on Saturday. In 1856, an act was pass^ asto ttiiU> 
tend. Sonae of theni ore very large, and the workmen gearing, limiting the fencing to such parts of the 
and work-women bold a higher social position than in machinery as children and young persons are liable to 
England. Many of the faotoriea have TOarding-houaes be injured by. 

attached to them, in which many of the operativea, Facottibb, Ooubt op, fsy-ul-fiei, a court eita- 
especially young women and girls away from home, are blished by 25 Henry VUI. c. 21, under the arebbiBbop 
boarded and lodged under a well-condncted system, of Canterbury, and having power to grant faeultiea. 
The word (aetoiy was first applied to large aggregations privileges, indulgences, dispensations, licenses, and 
ofworkpeople in one building during Arkwright's time, the tike, connected with ecclesiBstiosl matters. Now 
At that period it signiltcd an eslablishment of mcr- the business of the court is chieby conitned to grant- 
chants and factors in foreign countries. These factories ing licenses to marry. 

were governed by several rules adopted for their own FACUtiy, fik'-ul^e (lat./ocwKo*), in Phil.,ft com- 
snpport, and in order to protect them from the inter- monly applied to those active powers of the mind 
f’erenoe of the governments of the countries in which which are original and natural, aud which make part 
they resided. In modern times these factories have of the constitution of the mind. Capacity, on the 
nearly ceased to exist. The mode in which they were other hand, is applied to those manifestations of mind 
instituted seems to have been, that they first bad a in which it is generally regarded as passive, as affected 
liberty to trade, then a district was assigned to them, or acted upon by something external to itself, 
in which they were esoinpt from the jurisdiction of the “ Powers natural aud active,” says Sir W. Hamilton, 
native courts. The Knglish, at an early period, formed “are called faculties. Powers natural and passive, ca- 
factorieg in China, which still exist. Faotories have pucitieg or receptivities. Powers acquired are habits, 
also been established by the Venetians, Oouoese, Por- and habit is used both in an active and passivo 
tugnese. Hutch, and French. sense. The power again of acquiring a habit is called 

Factokt Acts are certain acts of parliament, which a disposition," When philosophers thus classify the 
have been passed from time to time, regulating tlie different operations of the miTO, and assign them to 
employment of UboiTr in these establishments. In diiferent powers, it is not to be supposed tliat they 
1832, in consequence of the numerous complaints that regard the mind as made np of so many distinct jparts. 
were made regarding the injurious effects of factory Themindmanifestsitself indifferentwaySianditisonly 
labour on the health of the labourers, particularly the tliese manifestations that they arrange and olasrify. 
young employed in them, a parliamentary committee When, therefore, they speak of a power or faculty of 
was appointed to investigate the subject ; And subse- the mind, they only mean that certain operations of 
quently a commission was named to inquire on the the mind have been observed and classifleid, aecording 
spot into the actual coudition of the operatives. At- to the conditions and circumstances under which tb^ 
tempts had previonsly been made in 1802, 1816, and manifest themselves. “ This way of speaking of facul- 
1831, to legislate on the subject; but only on a small ties,” says l,ocke, “ has misled many into a confused 
scale. lu consequence of the report of the coramis- notion of so many distinct agents m us, which had 
eion, 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 103 (1833), was passed, de. their several provinoes and autuorities, and did com- 
elaring, that afttr January 1,1834, no person under mand, obey, and perform several actions, as so many 
18 years of age shall be allowed to work in (be distinct beings: which has been no small occasion of 
night (>. e, between 8.30 p m. and 3.30 s.m.) in any wrangling, obscurity, and uncerttunty, in questions 
cotton or other factory, excepting in lace faotories; relating to them.” 

that no person under 18 shall bo employed more FACin.TV, iu a university, is one of the particular 
than 12 hours in one day, or 69 hours m one week ; departments of teaching. In most universities there 
that 1^ hour daily be allowed for meals to each per- are four faculties; viz. arta, law, medicine, and the* 
son restricted to 12 hours work; that no child sliall ology. (5«« Umivebbitibs.) 

be employed, except in silk-mills, under nine years of V^6QWB,fag'-<finq (Ang.-Bax.), is a term applied to 
age; that after March 1,1834, no child under II years a system of servitude whimi was at one time general in 
old shall be employed in any factory, except in silk- the higher schools of this eonntry, and wbtoh has not 
mills, more than 48 hours iu any one week, nor more yet entirely disappeared. It consists in the junior 
than aine hours in any day,—nor after March 1, l^S, boys, or those of uie lower school, as it is called, being 
who sball not bo 12 years old,—Dor after Maroli 1, compelled to act as servants or “ fags" to the older 
1836, who shall not be 13 years old; that children and or more advanced pupils. The fag is nsder entire 
young pwsons, whose hourz of work are regulated, subjection to his master, having to attend to his fire, 
shall bo entitled to two holidays and eight half-holidays prepare his meals, brush his clothes, and perform other 
in every year; that children, whose hours of work are menial duties. Several attempts have of late yeare 
restricted to nine hours a, day, are not to be employed been made to abolish this barbarous custom, SHU it is 
without a certificate from a physician or surgeon, cer- hoped that it will soon entirely disappear, 
tifying that they are of the ordinary strength and FAoaoT, or FAaor,/ile'*gat (Fr./o^, Armoric and 
appearance of children of these ages; the crown to Welsh fagoi), is generally a bundle of sticks or small 
appoint four inspectors^ with extensive powers, to see branches of trees bound together. In times of re* 
that the various provisions of the act are carried out, ligious persecution the faggot was a badge worn on the 
to make rules neoessary for its execution, and to sleeve of the upper garment of snob persons as had ab- 
enforce attendance at school, for at least two hours jured heresy, being pot on after the person b*d pub* 
daily out of six days in the week, of children employed lioly carried a faggot to some appointed place by way 
in the factories. The following year, a short explana- of penance. To leave off the wearing of thie badge 
tory act was passed; but nothing further was done was sometimes regarded as a sign of apostasy. Among 
till 1814, when 7 &8 Viot.c. 15, became law. By this military men faggots were persons hired by officers 
act, the powers and duties of inspectors are more whose companiea were not full, to muster and hide the 
accurately set forth; and an office of factory-inspeo- defieienoies of the company,and thus cheat the govern* 
tors is established in London; regulations are laid ment of so mueh money. Faggot votes, in polities, 
down for the protection of children in wet*fiax spin* were votes created by the partitioning of an estate into 
ning, and from ^oidents by the machinery while in nnmerout small tenements, which were let to persons 
motion: a child is deUned to mean a person under 13, at an almost nominal rent, npon condition of voting at 
andayoung person, one between the ages of 13 and elections according to the dictates of the lessor. 

18 ] obildren may be employed at eight years of age; alt FAOorTBUK,/bi-pe-nf'-ruN, in But., (he Buokwheat, 
females are regarded as young persons; the maximum a gen. of Polugomcea. The fruits of F. tmeutmtum 
amount of daily work for each child is seven hours; and Ariterteuet are used as a substitute for corn in the ' 
work tor children and young jpersons is to cease on north ctf Asia and eestem Europe, The form^ spe* 
Saturday at half-past four; jtnd certMD provisions are oies is onltivated in Britain as food for pheasants, 
made regarding the meri-timea. By 10 Viet. 29, jPAQgg/at'-pus (from Glr. pAape, I eat), in Bot., the 
the hours of labour for young persons, and women Becob, a gen. of|he nat. ord. CotyUteem, F.nglmtico, 
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th««oininon beeeli, is one of oat nobtoet forest trees. 
TUs and F. aMenean^ are moob Tidued for their 
timber. Thd fruits (beeob-mast) form a food for pigs. 
Ube fmit of F.ftrrugi^ea >■ eaten in Worth Amoi joa 
for dewert. 

FxHanainu'ft TiuaKOKXxSB-Scau. (Set !rHSB- 
itoianxB.) 


unconscioosuess, reeoltiag from impaired circulation of 
the blood through the brain, occasioned oomiuonlr by 
diminished action of the heart, "tbe functions of the 
nervous system, respiration, and the action of the 
heart, are either suspended or very much duniuiehed in 
force. The causes of fainting are rtmons; as any 
etcong mental emotion, loss of blood, severe pain, or 
aaytbing which tends to diminish the vital energy of 
the system. Usnally the patient is first conscious of a 
singing in the ears, then the sight becomes confused 
and all the senses deadened; the eountensnee becomes 
deadly pale, and the limbs are unable to support the 
weight of the body, which sinks to the earth. Faint* 
ing, if occasioned by a diseased state of the brain or 
heart, or if prolonged, may result in death; but if 
arising from any trivial cause, the patient in general 
speedily recovers. The patient ebould be laid on his 
bnok, with his head low, and his dress loosened about 
the neck; abundance of fresh air should be admitted 
to him, and cold water may be sprinkled on bis face 
and neck, or arainouia applied to the nostrils. 

Fain, fair (Fr. /oire, WBlsh fair, Iiat. forvm, a 
market-place), is a larger species of market, which is 
held at more distant intervals, and sometimes devoted 
to one species of merchandise, sometimes to several. 
In the earlier stages of society, and in inland countries, 
vrhere the facilities for commerce are comparatively 
circumscribed, the bringing together of commodities 
end dealers at certain times end in convenient places 
is of the utmost importance ; and for this purpose 
various privileges have btieu annexed to fairs, and 
numerous facilities afforded for the disposal of pro¬ 
perty in them. In this country no fair can be held 
without a grant from the crown, or a prescription 
which supposes such grant; and before a patent is 
granted, it is usual to have a writ of ad guod damnum 
executed and returned, that it may not bo issued to the 
prejudice of a similar establishment already existing. 
If her Majesty grant power to hold a fair or'market in 
a particular place, the lieges can resort to no other, 
even though it should be inconvenient; but if no place 
be appointed, then the grantees may hold it where they 
Sad it to be most convenient. Formerly courts were 
eatablished in Connection with fairs, commonly called 
pU pnudre, in allusion to the dusty feet of the snitorB. 
where summary judgment was administered on all 
matters of dispute arising from transactions at the fair. 
In this country the fairs have lost much of their ancient 
wlendour, and many of them have all but disappeared. 
The growth of towns, and the faciUties afforded for the 
disposal and purchase of all kinds of produce, hare 
rendered them much less necessary now than formerly. 
Those that are chiefiy of use in the present day, and 
whfoh have least declined, are the cattle and horse 
fairs. The August fair of Hornoastle, in Lincolnshire, 
ia the largest horse fair in the kingdom, many; tliousand 
horses being exhibited foreale at it. Bt, Faith’s, near 
Worwicb (Cict. 17). is the principal English fair for 
Sooteh cattle; and Weyhill fair, in Hampshire (Oct. 10), 
has probably the greatest display of sheep of any fair 
bi toe Mngdom. Falkirk fair or tryst is one of the 
moat important in Sootland for the sale of cattle and 
sheep; and hardly inferior to it are those of Melrose 
and Xocherly. In Germany, the principal fairs arc 
those of Zieiptic, Fronkfort-on-the-Mmne, and Frank- 
fort-on-tbe-Oder. In France, that of Beaucaire vras 
formerly the larg^ in Bnrope, and is stili freqnented 
by a vast conomtrse of pec^e. The great fair of Wisb- 
mJ-Korgmod, is Bossia, is at present the most im¬ 
portant in Buropo, beuiff foeqnentad by buyers and 
stilers foom different pa^ of Burope and Worthern 
and OenfoalAiia. Another edebrateil Bossian fair i» 
that of Kischta, os the flhineM frontier, where the 
gimter part of the omamotee betweoa the Ohineae and 
SUHteoapireajeMnasairted, AhNna foirw held at 
SIS 


Faitb 


Mecca during the resort of nilgrims to that placo.--- 
McCulloch's CamtktreiafJXcHmarp. 

Faibibs, or EiiVBs./air'-eei, shm (Ger. »(ifr, Sv», s^, 
Dan. tllffolk. Old Worse n^), me supernaturmbangs, 
of human shape, of both sexes, ana generally of very 
diminutive siise. The name foiry is derived from the 
LatinyatuiB, fate; and hence the Italian uamoef this 
class of beings is fata. Elf ^ is derived from the Old 
Norse dip, or alf, which signifies buth a mountmn and 
a demon of the mountains. The Anglo-Saxoas bad 
their du,n~at.}ftunt, or fairies of the mountains; vmdd- 
detfenne, or fairies of the woods; teaeter-aeiftHiit, or 
fairies of the fountains. They are thus classed by 
Shakspeare 

“ Te elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves. 

And ye that ou the sands with pnntless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Weptnne, and do fiee him 

When he comes back.”— Tempett, act v. sc. 1. 

The general belief is that the native land of fairy my¬ 
thology is Arabia, and that our knowledge of thesa 
beinra was brought from that country by theOrusaders; 
but there can be no doubt that their origin is much 
more ancient. They are generally bebeved to be a 
kind of intermediate beings, partaking both of the na¬ 
ture of men and spirits, having material bodies, and 
yet possessed of the power of making themselves invi¬ 
sible, and of passing through any sort of inclosnre. 
They are remarkably sinutl in ^tature, with fair com¬ 
plexions, and generidly clothed in green. Their haunts 
were believed to be groves, verdant meadows, and the 
slopes of hills, and their great diversion dancing hand- 
in-hand in a circle, a.v alluded to in Midtummer Ififfhft 
Dream, The traces of their liny feet are supposed to 
remain visible in the grass long afterwards, and aro 
called Fairy Hiiigs or Cirelea (which tee). They were 
regarded us of a doubtful character, being sometimes 
benevolent and sometimes misebievous. The diseases of 
cattle were frequently attributed to their misohievous 
operation; and cattle that died suddenly, without any 
apparent cause, were commonly said to be elf-shot. 
Tbey were said to bo very fond of human children, and 
were in the haliit of carrying away such as they could 
lay bold of, and leave vixens of their own in their room. 
In Poole’s '‘Parnassus'’ are given the names of the fairy 
court" Oberon, the emperor; Mab, the empress'; 
Derriaiggin, Ferriteiitele, Puck, Hobgoblin, 7\)malin, 
Tom Tiumb. courtiers; .Bop, Mop I'lvp, Pip, D^, 
Ship, Ttti, Tib, Tick, Pink, Pin, ^ick, Dill, Im, Tit, 
Wap, Win, Hit, the maids of honour; Jfgmpkidia, the 
mother of the maids,” T. Crofton Crokcr, in his 
" Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ire¬ 
land," describes them as beings " a few inches high, 
airy, and almost transparent in body; so delicate 
in their form, that a dewdrop, when they chance to 
dance on it, trembles, indeed, but never breaks. Both 
sexes are of extraordinary beauty, and mortal beings 
cannot be compared with them.*^ They live in large 
societies, and are governed by a queen; and the pea¬ 
santry nevsr speak of them but with caution and 
respect, as the good people and friends, believing 
them to be present, and to hear what is said. They 
have their dwellings in clefts of rocks, caves, and an¬ 
cient tumuli, and every part of them is decorated in 
the most splendid and gorgeous maiuier. The popular 
belief in fairies may now be said to have died out in 
this country; but to it we are indebted for a class of 
literature which, at least to the young, has its cease¬ 
less charms. The true fairy tales first became popular 
in the latter part of the 17tb century, and the Itmians 
appear to have been the first to take the lead. A tier 
a time, they became very popular in France; and, at 
present, they are more extensive and popular in Ger¬ 
many than in any other country. 

Faiat Birro or Circlk. is a ring occasionally ob¬ 
served in pastares, and which was usually attributed 
by the peasantry to the dancing of the fairies. They 
are seldom of a perfect form, but are usually more or 
iesv irregular, sometimes forming a series of arcs of 
eireles. Thc^ were aacribed by scientific men to 
varions causes; but they are now known to ba occo- 
aioned by tiie growth of oertain kinds of fungi, which, 
proebeding outwards fropt a oeUtre, rendhr the solf 
or a time unfitted for tiw nourishment of gnsts. 

Fbxtm, faith (Lat.jftdes), is that assent or credence 
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Pakir j_ PaUofflodlea 

whieli we give to the deolantton or promiee of enotber, the exietenoe of e tli^ feetoon on the lateral nar||iii 
on the authority of the person who maltea it. The of the upper mandihle, and aleo of an aoute too^ on 
greater part of our knowledge ia derived from the eaeb aide towards the apex. ThewiugB are tery loi® 
infomation of othere, and depeude upon the credence and pointed, the second an# third quills heiog tie 
wfaieb we give to their’testimony; hence, to jbcliere loDRcst; the tail is long and rounded: the ^tarii of 
Md to know are sometimes usc4 indiscriminateiy. modcratolength, stout and reticulated; the toeenanany 
Paith is the means by which we obtain a knowledge of elongated, and terminated by long enrred and acute 
things which donot come under our own obswration,— claws. Tbetongue is fleslnr, sloped, and oanaltenlaled. 
thivgt not leen { and in this way faith is distinguished The falcons proper are dMtingnished from the ;gM- 
from sight, Faith is also distinct from reason, in so falcon by a tooth more strongly defined oneach eiw ef 
far as it deals with matters which wo cannot compro- the upper mandible, which, among the others, is a mere 
hend by our reason ; but, at the same time, while we festoon; the lower mandible is also much more sloped 
exercise ^tb, we must also exercise reason; tor it is at its point tiisn in the true falcon. The fidcons arc 
impossible to exercise an acceptable faith without found in all parts of the world, and the number of 
reason for so exercising it. Henry Bogers rwresents species is very large. Their flight is very swift, and 
“reason and faith as twiD>boru; the one, in form and their courage certainly greater than that of other ra- 
features, the image of manly beauty, the other of pscious birds. Their flight is performed by regular 
feminine grace and gentleness, but to each of whom, continuous beats, with little or none of that saiflng 
alas I is allotted a sad privation. While the bright eyes motion which characterizes the kites. In capturing 
of Beason are full of piercing and restless intelligence, their prey, whether in the air or on the ground, they 
his ear is closed to sound; and while Faith has an descend perpendieularly upon it. Their food consists, 
ear of exquisite delicacy, on her sightless orbs, as she for the most part, of small qua^upeds and birds; bat 
lifts them towards heaven, the sanbeam plays in vain, many of them also feed partly on reptiles and insects. 
Hand-in-hand the brother and sister, m all mutual The nests of these birds are rongb and bulky, corn- 
love, pursue their way tbroogh a world on which, like posed of sticks and twigs placed in the hollows of rooks 
ours, day breaks and night fslla alternate j by day the or in trees. The eggs are usually laid at the close of 
eyes of Beason are the guide of Faith, and by night the wint er or very early in spring ; they vary in nnmber 
ear of Faith ia the guide of Beason." “ Beason is apt from three to six, and are generally speckled with red 
♦o be e«^er, impetuous, impatient of that instruction or brown. (See Oxb-falook, Gobsawbs, 4c.) 
which his inflrroity will not permit him readily to FAUCOSBr. (See Hawkxhq.) 
apprehend; while Faith, gentle and docile, is ever Fall op Bodies,/ atcl (Ang.-Sax.).—‘Whenabody 
wming to listen to the voice by which alone truth and is allowed to drop through the air from a great hei;^t, 
wisdom can ell’ectually reach her."—(Essay on Beason or is thrown upwards, or through the air in any direc- 
ani. Faith.) Faith, in Theol., denotes the assent of tion, the course which it takes, and the rapidity of its 
the mind to the truth of what has been revealed to us motion from or towards the earth, is regulated in all 
in the Holy Scriptures, more particularly that living cases by certain laws. The motion of a body projected 
reception of trutn by the heart- by which we see our through the air in a horizontal or oblique direction, 
sinfuluess in the sight of Qod, and are led to flee to and the path which it describes, are considered elae- 
Cbrist for salvation. Some theologians distinguish where (tee Frojbotiles, Theobt of) ; and it will be 
four kinds of faith (1) A mere assent to the truth of suflicient be-e to examine the rate of motion of a body 
the doctrines of the Gospel, which leaves the heart moving towards or from the earth in a vertical Hue. 
unmoved and unaffected; (3) a belief in the doctrines If a person were to stand on the top of a very Ugh 
of Christianity, coupled with a sense of our lost and tower, and drop a ball from his band, it wonld mil 
sinful condition; (3) the assent of the mind, also, to to the earth, moving much more rapidly as it ap- 
the means of man’s justification in the sight of God; preached the ground than it did when it was first 
and (4) such a belief as, by the aid of the Holv Spirit, dropped from the baud at the top of the tower. Its 
leads us to come to Christ, and place all our )iMes in motion downwards is fonnd to be what is termed a uni- 
bimfor salvation, which mane is the “ saving taith." formly accelerated motion; that is to say, a motion 
There was also in the early church that miraculous continually increasing at a certain rate; or, in other 
faith by which the apostles and others were able to words, if a body be moving at a certain velocity at tiie 
work miracles. expiration of one second from the point of time at 

Fakib,/«- tcer' (Arab., poor), a term applied to nscc- which it was allowed to fall, it wiU be moving twice as 
tics in several parts of the Eastern world, particularly fast at the expiration of two seconds, three times os 
in India, and is synonymous with the Persian and fast at the end of three, and to on. Experiments have 
Turkish dervish (which sec). Some of them live in shown that the rate per second at which bodies aoqnire 
communities, like the monks of the liVestcrn world, velocity if moving downwards through the air, or lose 
while others live singly, as hermits, or wander about, velocity if moving upwards, is 32J feet. (Aec Qbatiii- 
making strange displays of self-torture and mortiilca- nos, Pekdolom.) This velocity acquired by a falling 
tinns. Their sppcarauce is filthy and disgusting in the body in a second of time ia called the measure of the 
extreme. They go about naked, frequently with their accelerating force, which force is produced by the at- 
bodios besmeared with the dung of the holy Cow. They traction of the earth. Therefore, when a ball has been 
sometimes unite in bands, carrying banners, and allowed to fall from the top of a tower, it is moving at 
making a great noise with drums and horns. Some of the rate of 32} feet per second at the end of the first 
them holtf their arms up in one position for years, second after it has been dropped from the band; at 
til] they have lost the power of taking them down the end of the next second, it is moving with a velocity 
again ; others bend the body forward, till they are of 64| feet per second; at the end of the third, at the 
unable to restore it to its natural poaition again; while rate of 36^ feet per second; and soon. Itwill be seen, 
others clench their fists till the nails grow tmough the therefore, that the velocity of a body at any period of 
hand. They usually take up their abode in shady its fall may bo ascertained multiplying the rate of 
places, either in the opra air or in old and ruiuoua motion at the end of the first second, or, as it is gene- 
buildings, without anything to repose on or to cover rally called, the measure of the accelerating force, by 
themselves. One writer affirms that a member of this the number of seconds during which it has been falling, 
order sboold liave ten of the qualities proper to the The velocity of a body at any period of its fall being 
dog; among which are, to be always hungry; to have known, the space or length through which it has fallen 
BO fixed residence; to watch during the night; to leave may be ascertained by multiplying the velocity at that 
no heritage after his death; not to abandon bismaater, period by the number of seconds during which it has- 
although ill-treated by him; to content himself with been falbng, and dividing the result by 3. Thus, if a 
the lowest place, and to yield his seat to any one who body Ims been falling from a state of rest for 5 seconds, 
Wants it. It is estimated that there are not less than: its velocity at the end of the fifth second will he 331 E G 
three millions of fakirs in India. Many of them are k 160} feet per second; and the space through which 
undoubtedly insane; but the greater part of them are it hae fallen will bo I60}x6-f3i=403i!* feet. Ifabody 
impostors and hypocrites. , be thrown from the hand with considerable force, in- 

FaXiCov. (See Falcohib*.) ; stead of beiitg dropped in the direction of the groiind, 

IPalooitibA!, /dbiow'-i-de,—Birds of this gBnm are its velocity at any period of its course wiB be fpiind 1^ 
distingui^ed from al) othei*lnembenof tbefamSy by adding the rate of motion that it wonld have aUitiBed 
81fi 
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at the end of any namber of secende, if allowed to fall 
froin a state of rest to the initial veloolty imparted to 
the hodr at the momeutwben it was launclied from the 
hand. ’Thuaydn the example above given, if the bod? 
had been thrown downwards with an initial vdocit^ of 
60 feat per second, its rate of inotioh at the end of the 
fifth second would be feet ; but the 

apace through wliiob it hu fallen would be SOx 6+402i>| 
feet, as the initial velooit? of SO feet per second 
tends to carr? it through 250 feet in the five seconds, 
in addition to the space through which it is conveyed 
by the aocelerating ibree of the earth's attraction, lu 
the same way, if a ball be thrown upwards into the air 
at a certain velocity, by a person standing on the 
earth’s aurface, its motion will become slower and 
slower, at the rate of Si} feet per second, until the 
force with which it has been propelled upwards is en¬ 
tirely counteracted and destroyed by the attraction of 
the earth, which now acts as a retarding force; and 
when its initial velocity has been thus exhausted, the 
ball will seem to be stationaiw for a very small fraction 
of time, and then descend, acquiring rapidity of motion 
at the same rate as a ball allowed to fall from the same 
height from a state of rest. 

Fau-icir, (Lst./aZ/acia), in Log., is defined 

by "Whately to he “ any argument, or apparent argu¬ 
ment, which professes to be decisive of the matter at 
issue, while, in reality, it is not.” Fallacies are com¬ 
monly divided into two classes, according as the error 
lies in the words of the reasoning {i» dictiunt) or in the 
matter (extra dict'mem). The former are otherwise 
describable asj'braial, or logical fallacies; the latter 
as material, or nOn-logical fallacies, as errors arising 
beyond the reasoning process. They may be otherwise 
distributed into three classes,—fallacies of assumption, 
fallacies of exposition, and fallacies of inference; the 
first two being fallacies extra dictionem, the last tu 
dietian«. The fallacy of assumption consists in our 
reasoning from premises which are either untrue in 
themselves, or not admitted by those whom wo wish to 
convince; as in begging the question when we take n 
thing for granted which require* to bo proved, and in 
reasoning in a circle. A fallacy of exposition consists 
esseotiaUrin a mis-statement or wrong exposition of 
the question argued. This fallacy is committed when 
the conclusion which wo infer, although it may legiti- 
mately he deduced from premises true or admitted, is 
not the conclusion which we are bound to prove,—it is 
not to the imint, or away from the question. It is 
called in Latin ijnoraiio eleneki, becau.se it is not the 
“elenchns” (i.e. proof of the contradictory of your 
opponent’s assertion), which it should be. The varieties 
of this form of error are very numerous. Faltaeies of 
ii^erenoe areoU in dietione ,—formal or logical fallacies. 
In this class, the conclusion which the argument is 
supposed or alleged to prove does not follow from the 
premises. ,^allaciea of inference arise from illicit pro¬ 
cess either of the major or minor term, non-distri- 
bntion of the middle term, or the occurrence of more 
terms than three. Fallacies of inference are otherwise 
divided into purely logical fallacies, or such as appear 
on the face of the argument, and semi-logical fallacies, 
those which are not apparent uutil we have ascertained 
the meaning of the term in which it occurs. jUl semi- 
logical fallacies of infereuce are referable to one cause, 
—ambiguity of terms. (See Logic,)—B ef. Encyelo- 
pmdia irxlannica, 

Fauhhg Sickkbss. (See EritarsT.) 

Falrnttre Scabs, meteoric bodies, snpposed 
to be of a similar nature to aerolites. (See ASboutk.) 
They appear to the observer to resemble stars sucl- 
denly falling from their position in the heavens, and 
va^shittg alter a fiight of short duration, during which 
they seem to draw alirilliant train of light behind them. 
The diameter of these bodies is supposed to vary from 
80 to 120 i«tA, and their rate of motion to be between 
20 and 40 miles per second; their distance from the 
earth, when visihie to the beholder as falling stars, is 
oontidered to tange between 20 and 130 mites, beyond 
•which limit tb^ become invisible. They gonersUy ap- 
pear singly, bnt aometime* in great numbers, almost 
resembling a shower of fire,» flight, of many thousands 
having been noticed by Frofessot Olmsted in Forth 
America on the night of the 12th of liovember, 1833. 

1m been ascertained, by»long series of observa¬ 


tions^ that this phenomenon ocaurs with regulariiy at 
certain seasons of the year, partiGularly in the latter 
t>art of the mouths of April aud Kovember. It is also 
supposed that they occur with greater brilliancy at inter¬ 
vals of about thirty-four years, Humboldt haying ob¬ 
served a remarkable fall of shooting stars at Cumsaa, 
in South America, in November, 1789, thirty-four years 

f irior to the occurrence of the brilliant flight notio^ 
>y Olmsted in 1833. If this be the cose, the next ex¬ 
traordinary display of falling stars will take place in 
November, 1867. 

Pallopiah Tubbs, fUdo/’peSn, in Anat., so called 
after the anatomist by whom they were first described, 
are slender tortuous canals, about four inches in length, 
proceeding foom the upper angle of the uterus. ‘ Their 
inner, or attacked extremity, is narrow and eordlike; 
but they soon begin to enlarge as they proceed out¬ 
wards, and at length they bend backwards and down¬ 
wards towards the ovary, aliout an inch heyoud which 
they terminate in an expanded extremity, the marfpn 
of which presents a number of irregular processes, 
named^mirtie, one of which, somewhat larger than the 
rest, is attached to the outer end of the corresponding 
ovary. They serve as ducts of the ovaries. 

Fahlow, fAl'-lo (Ang.-Sax.), in Agr.,a term applied 
to a portion of ground in which no seed is sown for 
the space of a year. This is done in order that the 
soil may be exposed to the notion of the atmosphere, 
the weeds destroyed by repeated ploughings and har- 
rowings, and fertility restored, which previous crops 
had exhausted, A green /al,Ion is a term applied to 
land which has been rendered mellow and clean from 
weeds, by means of some green crop, such as turnips, 
potatoes, &o, 

Fsi-now Dbxb (Cercut Dama). — This'Ianimal 
may be distinguished from the stag by the spotted 
coat, the spread and palmated honis, and the smaller 
siie. It seldom measures more than three feet bigli 
at the shoulder. Its colour is reddish hi-own, spotted 
i writh white; hut there is a variety which is of a nearly 
uniform dark brown. This latter is a native of 
Norway, and was brought to England at the time of 
James I. The manners of the fallow deer resemble 
those of the stag ; but it is less delicate in the choice 
of its food, and browses closer. It attains full growth 
at the ago of three years, aud is said to live twenty 
years. The fallow deer's native country is the south 
of Europe and the south-western part of Asia. The 
skin of this animal furnishes a valuable leather, and 
the horns, like those oi the stag, are manufactured 
into kuite-handles, Ac. The shaving of the horns 
has been used in the manufacture of ammonia, popu- 
ia^ known as karlekorn. (See Dkbh.) 

Fausb IstraisoHHKHT./aieiss (Lat. /tefsu*).—Every 
confinemectof the person is an iinprisonmeni, whether 
it be in a common prison, in a private house, or even 
by forcibly detainiug one in the public streets. Un¬ 
lawful or false imprisonment, then, is when snob con- 
Huement takes place without suflicient authority. A 
person who falsely imprisons another is liable to a 
criminiil prosexiution, and also a civil action for 
damages. 

Fa USB Nb'ws.—T he spreading of false news, to make 
discord between the king and nobility, or concemiog 
any great man of the realm, is a iiiisderaeanor, and 
punishable by common law with fine and imprisonment. 

False Pbstbnczs, trb obvaiwibg Mohbt cndkb, 
in Law, is provided for by 7 A 8 Goo. IV. o. 29, which 
enacts, that if any person shall, by any false pretence, 
obtain from any other person, any obattel, money, or 
Valuable security, with intent to cheat or defraud any 
person of the same, he shall be guilty of a misdemea¬ 
nor, and liable to transportation for seven years (now 
penal servitude), or to fine aiid imprisonment. Act 
14 k 16 Viet. 0 .100, provides that it shall be no bar to 
conviction, that aticn erime may amount in law to 
larceny; and that it shall be suroeient to prove that 
the defendant did the act with intent to defraud, trith- 
out specifying any portienlar person. 

Falsb SwEABina. {See Pebjdbt.) 

Falsb Wjei&bis AB9 Mbasvbbs. { S »» Vtitwa 
Awn Mbasdbss.) 

FALBRTTO,/uxil.«eF.fo, an Italian word used in Mua 
to signify a feigned or artitioial voice, prodaced by 
diminishing the apmrtnfe'‘ot the throat. Tha ItohonS 
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(N^l the fUietto, voce di tuea, ov Voice from the head, omainentatiott of the fane first in vogne, and tnanj' 
in Ooutradistinotion ta voce di petto, the sattiral or were painted on hr the canning fingers of Watteai^ 

chest rofoe. ■ , , , . , The (Jhinese have gresUy excefled iS the art of ^ ^ 

Ifstii. Cli&Kota, /ai'-qid kUm-o'-tH (Iiat.), m the mabin^, and in the species of iacqnered fllns their so* 
Eeol. Iaw of Scotland, is avride-Bpresd report affect, periority is fully admitted. The Chinese themselyes 
ing the moral character of a clorg^an or elder of the use a cheapersort, made of bamboo endpaper, polish^, 
church, and which may be taken up and inrestigatcd which cost about tenpenoe eaeb. In Europe. France 
by the church courts. Independently of any regular manufsetures the greatest number of fans used tbn 
eomplsint by a partionlor accuser. world of fasbiou. Of late years, the value of those 

Famiuab SriniTS,/dm-ii'-yar (from lal./maiita), manufactured exceeded £110,000 per annum. In the 
ananie given to certain demons or evil spirits, which late Exhibition (1862), many pleasing specimens were 
were supposed to attend and be at the service of a shown to exhibit the high art to which fan-manufacture 
magician, or other favoured person. The belief in had arrived. A species of large fan is used in India 
familiar spirits is very ancient, and by the law of for cooling the air of rooms and keeping down the 
Moses, such as had familiar spirits were to bo put to temperature; for further iiiformaiion upon whio^ 
death. Where Socrates rocaks of his attendantoeroon, are article Purkau. 

ho is generally understcod to refer to the inner feelings FarAT ie.s,/u-B«'-iit» (Lat./anafiei), is derived from 

and promptings of his nature, and not to any familiar the Latin fana, temples, and was applied to such as 
spirit. In eastern countries, the belief in familiar passed their time in temples, and, pretending to be in. 
spirits is very gencrsl; and it was widely diliiiscd over spired by the Divinity, would buret into wild and antic 
Europe in the middle ages. A favourite form assumed gestures, utter pretended prophecies, cut themselves 
by a familisr spirit was that of a black dog. Jovius with knives, Ac. Heuue, the term has, in modern times, 
says that Cornelius Agrippa was always accompanied conic to be applied to such as manifest a religious on* 
by a devil in the ibrm of a black dog; and Goethe thusiasm, uncontrolled by reason or experience, and 
makes Mephistopheles first appear to Faust in this proceeding from a belief that they are under divine 
ahape. FaraceUus was believed to carry about with direction, and doing what will be well-pleasing in the 
him a familiar spirit in the hilt of his sword. sight of God. Fanaticism is sometimes applied in a 

FAiiiUAKSi/dni-ti'-yurs (from Lat. /umUia, a family, wider sense to any excessive prepossession of the mind 
as belonging to the family of the inquisitor), the name by ideas of any bind. Faoatioiem bus prevailed under 
given to certain ottleeTS of the Inquisition, who different forms in all ages of the Vtorld; sod one of its 
assisted in apprehendiif^ such as were accused, and most remarkable and dangerous features is the ten. 
carrying them to prison. This office was esteemed so dcncy that it has to spread over large masses of a 
honourable that even noblemen and princes were am- people. It is not usually confined to one individual; 
bitious of being admitted to it,—even the king of for tliere are generally to be fonnd others who are 
Spain himself assuming that title, and becoming pro- ready to take up and act upon the delusion. The very 
teotor of the order. Familiars were granted large earuestnesa of the fanatic—and fanatics generally are 
indulgences and privileges, and might commit the in earnest—serves to carry conviotion to the minds of 
most heinous crimes with impunity. others. Among persona of this class were Emanuel 

FA»ili.T,/«m'-«-/e (Lvt.JamiUa, Gr. oikoe), is applied Swedenborg, Madame Guyoii, .lohanna Boutbeote, and 
in a general sense to a uumber of individuals living numerous othets. When confined to an adherence to 
together, or standing in a certain degree of relation- certain theological dogmas, it is in a comparatively mild 
ship to each other; a household, including parents, and harmless ibrm; but sometimes it manifests itself 
children, and servants; or all descended from one in atrocities of the roost cruel and be.artreuding de. 
common progenitor. Among the Eomana,was scription,—mnrders, assassinations, and the like. If 
applied to all persons in the power o|' a pater/omiliaa, ignorance be the mother of devotion, much more is it 
—as his sons, daughters, grandchildren, and slaves; the mother of fanaticism; and the only fit cure for 
but it was also used in a wider sense, including all ub- delusions of this sort is the spread of edneation, ena- 
jeets of property, even inanimate, and is explained by bling people to judge rightly as to the relative im. 
Gains by the equivalent patrimamum. The family is portaiice. of things, and to dlEtiDgnish between the true ! 
the oonter-stone of the social edifice, and is well said anil the false. 

to be “ God’s best instrument on eartli for the further- Fakct,/<Ib'-ss (Gr. p&anfosta), a corruption ofphan. 
anceof the great moral and religious interests of man." tasy, was used by the ancient philosophers as oo- 
Hence, it has been taken as a model for forming utlier extensive with cotiception,~that power or faculty of 
associations,—political, civil, or religious. Among the mind by which mau reproduces the images of 
the early Hebrews, and in eastern countries, the patri- objects, apart from any impression on the organs of 
arehal form of government is only an extension of the sense. It is now properly applied to a particular pro* 
family relationsiup. The Greeks regarded the family vince of the imagination, though sometimes it is 
as a type of the state ; and among the Komans the loosely used as synonvmuus with it. The office of the 
natural power of a father was taken as tbe basis of the fancy, according to_Mr. D. Stewart, "is to collect 
whole social aud political organization of the people, materials for the imagination.” " A man whose 
The family life is based upon the wants and necessities habits of association present to him, for illustrating op 
of our nature, and is essentially fitted to develop and embeUisbing a subject, a uumber of resembling or 
foster those habits and affections on which the happi- analogona ideas, we coll s man of /aacy; but fur aa 
ness and welfare of mankind depend. It can only, effort of imagination various other powers are noces. 
however, exist in a state of purity where monogamy eary, parficnlarly the powers of taste and judgment.*' 
prevails. In the family relationsiup we find clear en- “ It is the power of fancy which supplies the poet 
dence that tbe pretended *(<i(e of vtafurs, which has with metaphorical language, and with nil tbe ana- 
been reprusentea as the primitive condition of man, is logics which are the founuation of his allusions; but 
totally opposed to the benevolent designs of tbe Anthor it is the power of imagination that creates the com. 
of nature. plex scenes he describes, and the fictitious charscteia 

FAUitT, in Bot., a synonym for Orfler (which see), he delineates. To fancy we apply the epithets of rich 
FA»,/ii» (Sax./a»n), an instriimeut whieh is need or luxuriant; to imnginaliun, those of beautiful or 
Vy ladies to agitate the air, in order to create a sensa. anblime." Others, however, regard fancy as a higher 
tiun of coolness around them. It is manufactured of energy of tbe mental activity than imagination, and 
feathers, of paper, thin skin, or ivory, joined together, that it is "the imagination that furnishes tbe mate, 
and is generally carved and painted, in order to insure rials out of which it creates its phantasies, either by 
its embellishment. Tbefan is mentioned in the Grecian modifying or exaggerating them, or hy forming new 
fllaasics (Enripidea); indeed, it was known in an ei-a oombinationa,'’— Cyetopadia. 
far prior, aa there are paintings in the relies of Thebea FAwnABao,/Sn-dds/.yo (Sp.), is the name of sii 
to prove that the Egyptians were familiar with its old popular Spanish dance, which proceeds ersdually 
use. The fan was first brought into European noto- from a stow and uniform to the most lively, but never 
rioly by Catherine de Medieis, who introduced it into violent motion. It is danced by two persons only, 
France, where it was so constructed that it could be and represents the vwions gradations of the passioB 
used and folded in a manner similar to tbe fan in use of love to an extent bordering on the licentious. 

«t the present ^y. Great stftaa were spent on the rious ettempts have been made hy the clergy to ntp. 
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raam tbii dkom, but witiioat saeeeM, tihoagb it it now 
oliiofly con<ls«d to tbe theatre* luid parUe* of the 
lower ciMse#. » 

FasxiiSUi'/aif-fet'cJ^rS (It*l.), hi Mus., a term used 
to denote an extempore performance, in which the 
musician eirea full ecopo to hi* imagination ; and 
which, altnoneh aubjeoted to the fandantental laws of 
melody, modulation, and harmony, is not elaborated bv 
any strict rule* or form* of oonttinotion. This term 
also signifies a written composition, in which the com¬ 
poser indulges his fancy unrestrained by any conven¬ 
tional forma or rules. 

FaKTOCcnri. (&« PurrETS.) 

Faecx, yarte (St, farce, Ilal. /area, 'La.i. faretm, 
Stnfied,—denoting a mixture of difierent things), is a 
dramatio piece of a low comic olmracter, nsually played 
a* an after-piece. It* sole end being to ezeit'e mirth, 
it exclndea nothing, however wild or extravagant, 
which may Contribute to that object. It difiera from 
comedy in this, that while the latter is based upon 
nature and truth, the former dors not scrnple to have 
recourse to any extravagance or abaordity that may 
aerve it* purpose. Faroes are said to have been first 
introduora by the Society of Cieros de Bazoche, in 
Paris, abont 1400. Among the most celebrated of the 
early farces is that of " Maltre Pierre Patbelin,” lie- 
BevM to be by Peter Biunchet, who flourished about 
14B0, Subsequently Moli^re greatly improved and 
elevated this class of dramatio literature. Farces 
nsually partahe of the character of the people to 
whom they belong; and hence the French, OermBO, 
Italian, aM Spanish farces hare differeat character¬ 
istics. 

FxEiirA. (See Ftotrs.) 

SixUtfarM (Sax. farma, feam), a portion of land 
coltivat^ for the purpose of profit. There are various 
hinds of farms. Arable farm*! are those in which the 
principal part of the land is under the plough ; grazing 
farms are those in which the object desired is the I'ntteii- 
ing of cattle or other live-stock ; dairy farms are those 
on which the chief intention is the production of milk, 
butter, cheese, Ac.; la-stly, those farms in which the 
arable and systems can be combined are called 
oonvertible lArma. In some districts there are other 
rabdivisioDs; such as har or grass farms, and breeding 
or cattle farms. In all farms, the principal object at¬ 
tended to is tbe nature of the soil and iu cultivation. 
{See Asabub Lawd, MAirniiE.) The farmery is usually 
situated near the homestead,' or farmer's house; and 
tbe area or court in which the cattle are foddeiad, 
dung prepared, and other farming operations per¬ 
formed, is called the farmyard. 

Faak Asikals.—T hese animals may bo divided into 
two classes,—-first, those which are used for draught 
or for enltivating the soil; and, secondly, those which 
•re bred and reared upon a farm, either for dairy pur¬ 
pose* or for tbe object of being sold at a profit. For 
draught and ploughing purposes, the horse is more em¬ 
ploye in Eogtand than in any other oounlry ;—oven 
are much nsed among other nations. The best English 
plough horses come from Suffolk. Tbe quicker action 
of the horse makes its work more productive than that 
of other animals. Amongst the form animals which are 
bred for the purpose of sale, the most numerous are 
the sheep. Tfiie sheep is tbe easiest to feed of all ani- 
BUds, and derives the greatest benefit from what it 
consumes; 'ahile it gives the most active and rich 
manure to the land. For this reason, the English 
fanner makes it his object to keep a large number of 
ahaep. England has always possessed a great many 
sheep; tbe British isle* were celebrated for this even 
in the tdme of tbe Bomans. There are, at the present 
day, three principal breeds in England,—the Leicester, 
tbe Boathdown, and the Cheviot. {%« Sheep.) 'Witli 
regard to cattiie, tbe principal obieots of the English 
farmer in their rearing are tbe milk and meat. The 
mUpb-opw race, jBor rwceWenee, of the British empire, 
came originally mmi the Channel Islands. The breed 
nsnaliy goes under the name of Aideteoy. The Ayr¬ 
shire now, whiofa fliBfccameintonotice abontsixty yenre 
ago, I* the Alderney cow^a rival. Ireland possesBos two 
race* of milch cows. The flwt breed of cattle improved 
is tbe midland distoiets waa the long-horned. It ia 
sow prettv pmerally abimdoiMkl. Among the improved 
bned* «f mng ■taadiag, th* riiort-honi* of Parham 
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stond first; they first gsuned a reputatum about 1772' 
Sinee that time, the race of iimrovedahort-homa has 
improved til rough the United Kingdom, and was some 
lime ago introduced into France. The Hereford and 
Uevon breeds are reckoned next to the Htirham in ex¬ 
cellence. ' The other farm animals of importance are 
pi^ and poultry. (5 m Pies, Poui-tbt.) 

Fa bmsbs-Gbsbea t,/erm'-ers-^'-s-rai (Fr./ermiers 
giniraux), was a name given in France to the members 
of a privileged nssoeiation, who, before the revolution 
of 17Sft, farmed certain branches of the public revenue, 
that is, paid the government a certain fixed annual 
sum for the right of collecting certain of the taxes. 
Under Francis I., in 15-Jd, the duties on suit were flret 
raised by farming the monopoly of its sale in each town. 
In 1599, Sally introduced the system of disposing of the 
right of farming the taxes to the hiehest bidder, and 
in this way great^ increased the public revenue. In 
1726, under the regency, several of the individual leases 
wore united into a ferme ginUale, which was let to a 
company, the memDers of which were termed femitre 
ginirav^. In 1789, the number of farmeTS-geDcr.il was 
forty-four, who paid annually into the treasury 180 
millions of livres. They were possessed of extensive 
powers and privileges, conferred upon them by special 
decrees; and, from the manner in whicli they exercised 
their powers, they were viewed with great detestation 
cbe]>eople. Hence, during tlioIlcvolutioTi, to which this 
in no small degree contributed, many of these odious 
taxgatlierers perished on the senffoid, and an end was 
put to tbe system. » 

Fakhieg, farm'-ing, the business or management 
of a farm, comprehending the whole circumstances and 
conduct of it. Farming was for a long period looked 
upon as a profession easily understood and successfully 
pursued only 1^ an empiric. It is now, however, re¬ 
garded in a dillerentlight, nnd of lato years scioocebss 
done great service to farming. The farmer, in order 
to follow his profession properly, not only requires per¬ 
severance and observation, but be should also have a 
sound knowledge of natural science. In England, the 
farmem may be arranged in the following classes;— 
1. Large proprietors and country gentlemen; 2. yeo¬ 
men and farmers properly so called : 9. possessor* ol 
Small farms; 4. cottagers, including dill'ereiit descrip¬ 
tions of persons who cultivate small farrns and a few 
acres adjoining to towns and villages. 

FAao,y«'-rp, a game of cards, which used formerly 
to bo much in vogue in England; at present, it is 
seldom iI ever played. In the principles of tlie game, 
it is somewhat simihir to ruuge et noir. A croapier or 
banker, and a iailUur or dealer, sit opposite each 
other at an oval table, made expressly for the purpose, 
and covered with green cloth. Any number of persons 
may play, and. as a rule, the odds on the game are 
in favour of the croapier, who generally w^ins. The 
players have to bet on their cards -winning against 
those dealt for the bank, and can double their stakes 
every time they win. 'J’liey are not allowed to increase 
their stakes, however, to luore than sixteen time* what 
they were originalty. 

Fae 8IBBT, ydr'-er-ff (Fr. furrier, A horse-shoer, 
j from Lat. ferrum, iron), in its most common accepta¬ 
tion, is the art of shoeing horses; but tbe term is also 
applied to the art of preventing, oiiring, or alleviating 
the disorders to which horses and cattle are subject. 
Before tbe commencement of the present centnry, tbe 
practice of farriery aas entirely confined tea class of 
men who were mere horse-shoers, and who were not 
only utterly ignorant of the physiology and anatomy 
of the horse, but were also totally unacquainted with 
the principles of the art of heslinir. Binoe that time 
a veterinary onllege has been established, and a better 
class of persona hwvo taken up the profession, 
FAaTUTB<;Ar.x, or FAnninoapie, far’.tMng-gmle, a 
petticoat expanded by hoim of whafebone, Ac. They 
were first intToduced into England during the reign of 
Blixabeth; and after coming into and going out of 
fashion several tiroes, they reappeared about ISSfi, in 
a more capacious form than ever, under the name of 
crinoline* (which see). 

Fasces, fae'-eeez, was a term applied in Koinan 
antiquity to a symbol of authority, inVoduced by tbe 
kings. Tbe faeeet omitisted of a bundle of rods 
(nsually birch) bound ^gethw, with as axe ih the 
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oeiitr<>, tho bead of vrbIcU projeoted so aa to be visible 
to all. A elaSB of olBoers BOmewhat Bitnilar to our old 
Jw/eater» bore the faseeB belbre thebiup, and the; 
were called lietort. The king was tisuallr preceded 
by twelve liotors whenever he wont abroad, and after 
the days of the kingi, the eonsule were allowed a situU 
lar nnuiber. The diutator was preceded by twenty-four 
liotom, toeionify bia unreBtrioted aupremacy. After¬ 
wards the Cotors, with their faices, were i^owed, in 
diminiahed proportion, to each of the chief inogiBtrateB 
in the city, and even in the prorinceB. 

I^’ascia. {See Facia.) 

FasctiTES, fiie-ieems* (Lat. famee, bandies of rods 
with an aio bound up in the middle of them, carried 
by the liotors before the Itoman consul or dictator!, 
the name given in Mil. to long faggots, or bundles of 
brushwood, used for various purposes; such as form¬ 
ing the revetments of prapets in field-works, and 
making the roof of a blindage or mag.azitie, which may 
be rendered bomleproof by covering the fascines with a 
luillcient depth of earth. They are alao used for mak¬ 
ing roada over wet, boggy ground. The faaeine is made 
of twigs and sticks laid together longitudinally, and 
tightly bound with twisted willow or baael rods at in¬ 
tervals of fifteen or eighteen inches. They are usually 
made eighteen or twenty feet in length, and about nine 
inches in diameter. IVlien they are used for the re¬ 
vetment of a parapet wall, they are secured by driving 
long stakes through them into the bank of earth against 
which they are placed.* Fascines are also used in civil 
engineering for making doma, protecting the sides of 
dykes, and in forming foundation.^ for any auperstruc- 
ture, aa well as hearting for banka and a bottom for 
newly-made roada. They are shorter and much thicker 
than the military fascine, seldom exceeding tin feet in 
length, hut often being as much aa four feet in dia¬ 
meter. They arc placed side by side over the spot it 
is desired to cover, and then they arc pinned to the 
soil beneath with long stakes, the tops of which are 
wnnected by means of rods interlaced between them. 
When this has been done, earth and stones are thrown 
an the top of tlie facines. Sometimes areas of oonsi. 
derable extent are covered in this manner; and when 
the surface on which they are to rest is under water, 
the fascines are connected and floated over the spot, 
and then sunk into the desired position by stones and 
gravet'plBced on them; after which the necessary works 
mav be conalruotcd. 

l^AST, fast (Ang.-Sai. fmetan), denotes a partial or 
total abatiuenoe from food, a due supply of which is 
nece.saary to maintain the body in a healthy and vigorous 
condition. The length of time daring which a person 
may subsist without food is very various, even though 
we give no credence to those remarkable instances, 
some of which seem to be well-authenticated, that are 
given of life being maintained in the circumstances for 
a number of weeks. (See Hprgsa.) The term fast, 
however, is more particularly applied to a religious 
observance,—^tfao ahstinenoe ikom food for a time, in 
order to “ afiliot the soul" and to increase a devotional 
feeling in the mind. Beligiuiia fasting may be said to 
have been practised in wl ages amf countries where 
any devotional feeling prevailed,—mnong the ancient 
Egyptians and Assyrians, as woU as among the Hindoos 
and Mohammedans of the present day. In the law of 
Moses, we do not find mncii reference to fasting; and 
some are disposed to think that it was “ among those 
things which Mosea allowed rather than originated, 
bore with rather than approved," as being an old and 
Well-establlBhed practice. Of this, however, there 
does not seem to be snfficient evidence; and even 
though there were, we should not regard it os an ar¬ 
gument against fasting, as seems to be done by the 
writer in Kitto's •'Biblical Cyolopmdia," but that it arose 
from a fear that what ought to elevate and refine the 
inward feelings mjghf degenerate into an empty out¬ 
ward oeremony. There is but one fast enjoined by the 
great Hebrew lawgiver. On the tenth day of the seventh 
aionth, the great day of annual atonement, they were 
to uidiot their souls,”—a phrase which, dountlcM, 
points to abstinence from food, as, indeed, ia shown 
br ^e later praotioea among the JTews. Othw 
genenl fa^ wera in oourag of time introdiioed, 
aa oommemmrative of great hMsonsl calwnities. i^ie 
nrophet l^eehariih ennmerates four of these os 
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being observed in his day : " the fast of &e fouxth 
month, and the fast of (he fifth, and the feat of the 
seventh, nod the fast of the tenth."—(Zmds. M,) 

On particular and signal occasions, also, pairtioite 
fasts were appointed, and private fasts were also oom- 
mon, especially among the later Jews. The ahstiiimioe 
usually lasted for tweuty-seveu or twenty-eight hooce, 
beginning before sunset and not ending till eome 
time after sunset the following day. On theae ooetk- 
sions they put on sackcloth and sprinkled ashes upon 
their he^s, in token of their grief and repents;^. 
Partial facts were also occaeion^y obeerved on poT' 
tioular occasions by certain of them: as when Saniel 
tells ns that be mourned for full turee weeks, and 
"ate no pleasant bread, neither came flesh nor wine 
in my moutli, neither did I anoint myself at all till 
three whole weeks were fulfilled."—(Ban. z. 3.) 
Though fasting is not positively enjoined by Christ Or 
his apostles, we have evidence in &e New TestameBt 
that it was practised bv the latter; and St. Paul, in 
enumerating what he had done and endured in the oause 
of Christ, says, " in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often.”—(3 Cor. zi. 27.) In the 
earliest times we do not find mentiem of any pnblic 
and solemn fasts being observed except upon the an¬ 
niversary of Christ's crucifixion. However, in process 
of time, days of fasting were gradually intcMuoed, 
first by custom and afterwards.by positive appoint¬ 
ment. Towards the dose of the 3ra century fastii^ 
came to he held in much greater esteem, from a notion 
that it served os a security against the machinations 
of evil spirits, who were believed to direct their efforts 
principally against the Inxurions. Fasting came also 
to be regaroed as the most effectual means of ap¬ 
peasing the anger of an offended Deity; and hence it 
came to be looked upon as an indispensable duty, and 
express laws were enacted regarding it by the mlm 
of the Church, As it became more general, theaevierity 
of it was relaxed, and a mere abstinence from fleau 
and wino was judged sufilcient. {See Lnirr.) The 
strict canonical fast only allows one meal in twenty- 
four hours. By the regulations of the AnglicoiC. 
church, fasting, though not defined as to its degree, is 
inculcated at seasons of peculiar penitence and hn- 
miliation a.s a valuable auxiliary to the cultivation of 
habits of devotion and of self-deDld. The writer in 
Kitto's Cyclopsedia already referred to draws from the 
words "Can the children of the bridechamber fact 
when the bridepoom it with them?" (Matt.ix. 14) 
the conclusion that it " involves on entire disapproval 
of fasting in the Christian church;" but we believe 
that most persons will be rather inclined to adopt the 
opinion of Dr. Hook, that the time when he, thehride- 
groom, was with them would be an improper season for 
tokec s of sorrow; and that he at the same time intimatai 
that it would be their duty thereafter; a view whioh ia 
confirmed by its being praotised by the apostles after 
his ascension. On the gener^ subject of fasting he 
says, " All must acknowledge that this restraint, even 
upon the innocent appetites of the body, is eminentty 
beneficial in assisting the operations of the mind. It 
brings the animal part of our nature into greater sn^ 
eervienoe to the epirituM. It tends to prevent thnt 
heaviness and indolenoe of the faculties, as well as 
that perturbation of &e passions, which often pro¬ 
ceed rroni mdulcence and retdetion of the body. It is 
thus highly nsefU in promoting that calmness of mind 
and clearness of thought which are so very favourable 
to meditation and devotion. The great end of the 
observance is to afflict the soul, and to increase a 
genuine contrition of heart and godly sorrow for sin." 
“In the practice of fasting, then, the intelligent 
Cbrietian will not rest in the outward act, but regard 
it only aa a means to a good end."—(Hook's Chtirek . 
Dictionan.) The distinmion between the Protestant 
and the Bomiah view of fasting is this, that the Ko- 
maa regards the use of &ating as a means of grace, 
the Protestant only as a useful preparation for the 
means of grace. 

Easn, Jat’^fe, nsed in Homan antiquity for the pni^ 
pose of signifying kalendars, in Which were eompit^ 
a notation of all the various days of the year, wm 
their feasta, fast-days, and days set apart ^ the 
braUon of games and other eeremoniei. There were 
two different kind|of/ci«ri,—the/ustikaisejarMaaMl 
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maffittralfKy—tbe leaf Mid tha f^eatar. The 
lornier were, merely ar kind «f diary, in whioh afl 
the days were ^ recorded aa feaats, lwt>daye, Ac.; 
theJatter was mpro of areoord of things appertaining 
to the gods, the emperors, sod the magistrates. The 
/iuii wiitB also registers cd diShrent periods when the 
different years were doDoipinatsdi of the names of 
the Tsrious oonsols, and the principal events and cir- 
cnittstances which occurred during their consnlate 
were thus recorded. This register was termed fatH 
ecBwitor*#, or the consular register. The diet fa»ti 
were alwai^ marked in the kalendar by the letter P. 
The classic poet Ovid ealobrates tho/osH in his lAbti 
FtxHorum. ... . 

PatAMSM is a helief m fate, on nnchangeable 
destroy, to which everything is subject, uninflueuced 
by reason, and pre-established either by chance or by 
the Creator. A fatalist is one who helieves in fatalism. 

PtTA Mo*6ASA,yo'-to mor-ga'-na (Ital.), a singular 
phenomenon of unusual rofraotion, seen in the Straits 
of Messina. It is sometimes called “ the osatles of the 
fairy Morgnna." "When the rising sun shines so that 
the incident rays of light form an angle of 45® on the 
Sea of Keggjo, and the bright surface of the water » 
not disturbed, and the tide is at its height, certain 
phenomena have been observed by several travellers, 
to whioh the name of Fata Moigana has been given. 
Minasi states that when an observer is placed with his 
back to the son, and his face to the sea, the mountains 
of Messina, rising like a wall liehind it, and forming 
the background to the picture, suddenly there appear 
in the water various objects,—countless series of oo. 
lumns, arches, castles, weB-dolineated pillars, lofty 
towers, magnifleent palaces, with balconies and win¬ 
dows, herds and flocks, armies of men on foot and on 
borsebaok, and many other things in their nst^nral 
oolours and proper actions daring the whole of the 
short period of time while the above-mentioned causes 
remain. As the day advances, the magic scene vanishes 
sway. There is no doubt that this account of Mioasi's 
is exaggerated, and had received considerable additions 
from his imagination; but,from many other accounts, 
it appears certain that the mirage at this place pro- 
^cos some very remarkable effects. Capt. Smyth, in 
his work upon Sirily, observes“I never met with a 
Himlian who had aetnaUg teen anything more than the 
loom, or ' mirage,' consequent on a pecniisr state of 
the atmosphere ; but which, I must say, I have here 
observed many times to be unusually strong." Simii&r 
AppesraDOOs occur, aIm, in the creat aanay plains of 
Persia, of Asiatic Tartary, of Lower Egypt, on the 
plains of Mexico, in North Amenca, Ac. {See Mibaok.) 

Fatb,/(»« (hat. fatum), denotes, in a general 
Mute, an inevitable necessity dependent on some supe- 
riar cause. It is derived from/andiua, ‘ speakiug,’ and 
primuvly implied a word or decree spoken by a deity, 
the order of things divinely prescribed, according to 
which there is allotted to every person what shall 
befall him. It was also sometimes employed to denote 
the coimeetion of causes in nature, or in the divine 
Appointment, forming, as it if cta the links of a ohAio, in 
s^oh nil thiags are indissolublj united tos^tber. It 
m atso used to express a certain unavoidable designa¬ 
tion of things, by which all agents, both necessary and 
voluntary, are swayed and directed to their ends, 
iruto is sometimes divided into physical and divine; the 
former being the order and series of natural causes 
appropriated to their effects, the latter what is more 
mmally callad providence. According to Leibnitz, 
there arc three kinds of fate,—“ a/utara Mahomeia~ 
stgia, nfatum Sfeicum, and a /atom Ckrittianim. The 
Turkish fate will have an event to happen, even though 
its cause should be avoided, as if there vras an absolute, 
aeoessity. The Stoical fate will have a man to be quiet, 
because he must have patience whether he will or not, 
since 'tie impossible to resist the coarse of things. Hut j 
•tie agreed tW there is a/atom C;w*iAf»a»a»», a certain 
destiuy of everything, regulated by the foreknowledge i 
«id providence of God.'' . „ , , , 

FaTK*i», Td», jfit'-ikertt (Sax. Mef^, a name ap. 
elied to the »rly writers of the Chnstian church,— 
ihose writers Who have given ns BC^ats of the tra- 
ditions. practices, &e., that prevailed m the earij 
ehorch. Tlie term is mostly conftned to those who 
Used duiiog the first six o^tones the Christian era, j 


Fats 


and no writer is dignified with the title of father who 
wrote later than the 12th oehtury. They are frequently 
divided into the Greek and Latin fathers; and those 
who flourished iiefore the eoundil of Nice, in 3$). are 
called the ante-Nioeue fathers. The chief fathers of 
the first six centuries were aa followsIn the Ist cen¬ 
tury flourished Clement, bishop of Itome, and IgnaUus, 
bishop of Antioch; in Uie 2nd century we have Fply- 
carp, bishop of Smyrna, Justin Martyr, Herraias, 
Diouysius of Corinth, Hegesippus, Tiitian, Attiena- 
goras, Theophilus, bishop of Antiooh, Ireiiiens, liishop 
of Lyons, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian ; in 
the 3rd ce.ntury, Minucius Felix, Uipipolytus, Origen, 
^prian, llionyeius, bishop of iVlesandria, Gregory 
(’rhaumaturguB); in the 4lh century, Armmiua. Lac- 
tantius, Fusebins, Julius Firmicus Maternus, Hilary, 
bishop of Poitiers, Atbanasins, Basil, Ephrtim the 
Syrian, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of Nazianzen, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, 
Kpiphanua, bishop of Salamia, Chrysostom, bisliop of 
Constautinople, Baffin, presbyter of Aquilcia; in the 
5th century, Jerome, Theodortis, bishop of Mopstt- 
estia, Augustine, Cyril of Alexandria, Vincent ef 
Lerina, Isidore of Pelusinm, Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus in Syria, Leo I., surnamed the Great, Vigtlius, 
bishop of Tbapsus; in the ftth century, Procopius of 
Gaza, Aretas, Gregory, bishim of Tours, Gregory I., 
surnamed the Great, bishop of Rome. The last of the 
fathers is Bernard of Clairvaux, who died about the 
middle of the ]2tb centuiy. Beamed men and tbco- 
logiaus differ very much in opinion as to the value 
that is to be attached to the vrritings of the fathers. 
By some they are looked upon as nearly of equal iiu- 
thority with the Sacred Scriptures themselves, and a» 
the most excellent guides in the paths of piety and 
virtue. Others regard them as unworthy of the least 
attention, considering them the very worst of all in¬ 
structors, and treating their preoepts and decisions as 
perfectly insipid, and in many respects pernicious. 
The right we believe lies between these two extremes; 
and while the Roman Catholies exalt too highly the 
opinions of the fathers, yet by Protestants generally 
they are too much disregardw. Their writings con¬ 
tain many sublime sentiment^ judicious thoughts, and 
things naturally adapted to form a religious temper 
and to excite pious and virtuous affections; at the 
same time, it must be confessed that, on the other hand, 
they abound still more with preoepts of an excessive 
and unreasonable austerity, with Btoical and Acsdemioal 
dictates, with vague and indeterminate notions, and, 
what is still wotve, with decisions absolutely false and 
in manifest opposition to the character and commands 
of Christ. Of the character and doctriuea of tlie pri¬ 
mitive ohurr.b they are competent witnesses, and, living 
within a comparatively short period of the apostles, 
there are many things which tliey relate regarding 
apostolic times which had come down to them by tra¬ 
dition, and whioh are therefore not to be altogether 
rejected. In many cases, therefore, they are to be 
deemed aa competent witnesses of facts; but we must 
not confide in their decisions as judges. They hod to 
contend with numerous adversaries, and in the heat of 
controversy th^ not only fell into variona misiakes» 
but made use of very unsatisfactory methods of reason¬ 
ing, betraying imbecility of judgment or inattention to 
the prineipies and rules of logic. Their works, instead 
of being distinguished by correctness and strength of 
argument, furnish innamerable examples of (eeble 
reasoning, of interpretations of Seriptura irrecouoil* 
able with good sense, and of a careless admission of 
spurious writings as genuine authority. 

FArnoH./^k'-om (Sax./i«tAoiir),a measure ofletigto 
containing six feet. It is principally employed in 
ascertainmg the depth of water aud mines, and for 
I'cguluting the length of cordage and cables. 

FArs./dts (Sax./ef, fist).—In Chem., these Impor¬ 
tant compounds are so nearly connooted with tiie 
fixed oils, that it will be necessary to consider the 
properties of both under one head. The fats and 
(Ixcd oils form a well-defined natural group of organic 
compoumls, occurring abnndantly both m the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Although, in common lan¬ 
guage, we Speak of eoal oils and essential oils, neither 
of these must be couRiuaded, ofaemicaUyt with the 
true fixed oils. The vegetable fats and ous u« foimff 
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in variotti p»rU ot the jpUnt, but they ere moit 
ahundeut iu the leede. The eewie of the Orue^era 
aipecielly yieM ■ ierge qaentity of t repeeeed, for 
inateoce, ooniaioitta ttom 30 to 40 per eeut. In 
Miineb, fet ie found distributed throuffh most parte 
Of the body is werm-blooded aniiUBli, while iu flab, 
•nd cold-blooded eoimale generally, its place ie taken 
by oils. Fats and oils are extracted from anim^ and 
vegetable inatier by simple pressure, or else by boiling. 
Tbev are eli lighter tban water, their specittc gravity 
varying from 0-91 to 0'84. They are all soluble in 
ether, benzole, and turpentine, and may be mixed 
with each other in aoy proportion. They are insoluble 
In water, and only to a oertain extent in alcohol. They 
may be beaied to 500° witbont undergoing any change; 
bat on distilling them, they break up into various 
componnda, giving o&' acrid and olfensire smells. 
Hence the term otfired oils. They consist of a mixture 
of at least three proximate principles iu different 
proportions, two of which, ttearin and palmitin, are 
solid at ordinary temperaturee, and the third, oMn, 
which is liquid. The proportions in which olein is 
present constitute the real difference between a fat 
and an oil. When hydrated alkalies are added to 
fata or oils, a process takes place, which is termed 
raponfisation, or the formation of soap. The theory 
of this prooesa will be found under Soar. (See also 
Famr Aoios.) The principal oils used in daily life are 
olioe oil, the uses of wilieh are well known; almond oil, 
extracted from the kernel of the common almond; 
colta oU, largely used for illuminatieg purposes, and 
which is obtained from tbe Jiraenea id^era; United 
oil, ipenu, vhale, cod-liver oil. The solid fats are cocoa- 
nut oil, which is nearly solid at ordinary toitperalures 
in this climate; jpalia oil, butter, lard, tallom, and euet. 
The subjoined fist of animal tats and their melting 
points has been given by the late Dr. Bobert D. 
Thomson Badger fat, 80°; beef tallow, 98i“; calf 
tallow, 136-8°; camel, 131“; cochineal fat, 104 “ ; cow's 
butter, 79'7“; duck’s fat, 77“; dog, 79i“; fox, 129“; 
hare, 1174“; hog’s lard, 80-5“; horse grease, 140“; 
faumau fat, 77“; pheasant, 109“; turkey, 113*; stearin 
(human), 120“; stearin (sheep), 109“; stearin (oxen), 
111“; stearin (hog), 109“; stearin (duck), 109“; oetiu, 
120“; oantharides fat, 93i“; palmitin, 116“. 

Fxtty Acids, fuf-te.—lP Chem., when a fat or oil 
is saponified by an alkali, a peculiar change takes 
place, tbe etearin, palmitin, and olein, of which it is 
composed, and which are the etearate, palmiiale, amd 
oleaie of glyceryl, respectively leave the glyceryl and 
unite with tbe alkali to form eiearute, palmitaU, and 
oleute of potash or soda, as the case may be. On 
decomposing either of these compounds with a strong 
mineral acid, the alkali unites with it, setting the fatty 
acid free. This may be easily tried by dissolving some 
tallow or oil iu a solution of potash or soda, and pre¬ 
cipitating the fatty acids by means of oil of vitriol. 
The fatty acids fall into two groups,—the itearic series 
and the oUia, aeries. Tbe principal members of the 
former are the mellUic and eerotic, found in bew- 
wax; the rieario, found in most animal fats; the 
palmitic, found in palm oil; tbe fauric, tound in cocos- 
nut oil; and the butyric, found in butter. The prinol 
pal members of tbe ofsic series are the crude, found 
ui mustard-seed and rapeseed; the oleic, found in all 
non-drying oils; the phyeetoleic, found in sperm oil; 
and one or two others of common impart. Oils are 
oommerciadv divided into drying and non-drving oils, 
the former absorbing oxygen from the air and forming 
a solid, the latter remaining liqnid. 

Fxtcitv, fat-u'-e-te (lit. /aiuitae, from falaue, 
foolish), denotes fooliahneas or weakness of mind. 
The famous are distinguished from the imbeoile, or 
idiots, in that the mentu powers which they once poa 
aessed have been impaired or extinguished, whereae, 
in the case of the latter, the mental powers have been 
deficient from birth. There are various degrees and 
kinds of fatuity. It may amount only to tome inco¬ 
herence of ideas and words, or tbe patirat may be 
deprived of all oonsoiousness; it may merely enfeoWe 
Se intelhgenoe or memory, or it may pervert the 
moral nature. {See iNS^iiir.) , , , . , 

Faucite,/uw'-w«* prar. at faux), in _Anat . ^is 
the goree, or back part of the mouth, terminated by 
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Jfixtaa, favMe (Fr. /airie.edereet), in Uiti.i a 4#- 
ner's term for any fissnre accompanied fiy adisplaoes 
ment of the strata. Slip, slide, heave, piteb, and tintoir 
are also common minere terms for the same thing. 

Fauir,/hw*, a name given, in Bomau Hyth., to p 
olast of deities supposed to inhabit the grovee and 
foreste. The fauns are nearly identiosl with the panes 
of tbe Oreek mythology. These rnral deities are eup* 
posed to be the descendsnts of Faunas, one of the 
kings of Latium, who was worshipped as preriding 
over fields and herds; and he is thus identified with 
tbe Oreek Pan and the Bgyptian deity Meades. Tbe 
ceremony of tbe Faunslia was one of those celebrated 
by tbe country people of Borne, and it took place on 
the 6th of December. 

FaviTA, faw'-ni, a term employed by naturalists to 
express the whole of the members of tbe animal king¬ 
dom living in a particular district, or at a particular 
time. Thus all the animris living in Great _Britain 
constitute the British fauna. Those inhahiiiog the 
laud form the terrestrial fauna, and those inbanitiDg 
tbe seas, the marine fauna. It is often applied, col¬ 
lectively, to all the animals of the world, the extinct 
species constituting the fossil fauna, and the living 
species the recent fauna. The word is derived from.. 
tbe Fanni, who were snpposed to be the patrons of 
wild animals. 

Facsbx-bxxtx, foee'-brai (Fr. faune-braye; Itu. 
Ifotta-brea), iu Mil., the name given to a low ranwtirt 
and parapet, which was sometimes raised in the dltoh 
surrounding the enceinte of defensive works-of the 
16th, 16th, and 17th centuries, round the base of the 
main rampart of the fortress, and extending about 20 
feet beyond it. The terre-plein, or surfaca of the 
ground within the work, was generally on a level with 
that of the surrounding country, and therefore below 
the Great of the glaoie. A parapet wall was thrown 
up round tnc outer edge of the mound, which was 
sometimes pierced with embrasures for canpon. Tbe 
fausse-braye seems to have been au addition to the 
main rampart that was more beneficial to the attack¬ 
ing party than to the defenders, as no effectnal fire 
could be directed from thence until the enemy ap¬ 
peared on the crest of the glacis, and it would afford 
consideraiile assistance to an attacking force in scaling 
the walls of a fortress, after effooting s lodgement in 
the ditch. It appears to have had its ori;pn in a bunk 
4f earth that waa fjrequentiy thrown up againat the 
walls of ancient cities, to protect them in some mes- 
sure from the assault of the battering-rams, and to 
iliiiVA becia 8Up6noded by tho iutroduction of tlio 
covered way. , j # it 

Fawm, au appellation given to a hnck or doe of the 
first year. {See Dbuu.) . . .- 

F»AhTi,fe-&l'-te (Fr./*attfW; Lat. fidehlai) , in I*w, 
denoted, under the feudal system, an obiigatkni ou the 
part of the vassal to be faithful to bis lord, and to de- 
tbnd him against all his enemies; and by tbe feudal 
law, an oath of fealty was required to be taken by 
all tenants to their landlords, which was couched in 
almost the same terms as our ancient oath of alle¬ 
giance, which a subject owed to his sovereign. Foreign 
furists generally regard fealty and homage as con¬ 
vertible terms, because in some countries they are 
blended, so as to form one engagement. In this 
oonutry, however, they are distinct, homage being 
the aoknowledgement of tenure,—the oath taken by 
a tenant when he comes lo his land; .end fealty, the 
oath of fidelity by a vassal to his lord. The oath m 
homage is tsken by the tenant kneeling,^ that of fe«tT 
standing, and includes the following obligations;—(1; 
iucolume, that be do no bodily harm to hw (ordj (»> 
fvfantithat he do no secret injury to him in liirbonM; 
(3) Aoneetum, that he damage not Ms reputation 
utile, the he do no damage to him m bis possesl^s: 
(S) facile, and {9) poeaibilt, that he 
poBwble for the lord to do any good which was before 

’”FB*Aa”^r (Sax./flwaa), « “j* 

emotion, or uneasiness of mind, excited JV W'b •PR*®' 

henaion of impending eviJ, and 

deiird of it. It ehowi by Of 

the cheek; rinking of the spirita. toemblinp of thp 

limbs, hurry and confusion of mind, sometiujes pyo- 

duciog tainting, tnd even death. Sometimes it rouaee 
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Httttire to ex«Rt iiMifr to the i^moit to ovoWl the 
^>pnMohtii|r''efil, rad often ttiinge olnjoW incredible 
here been performed under iu inflnenee. 'Phe/eor of 
God » such an ewe rad rewarettce for the Supreme 
Beine *s teDdera e tomi rellglondy oerefol not to 
oifond him, hut to endeevotir to pleaee him in all 
hie actioos, and to enltivate lueh a temper and diepo* 
eition of eoul ae are aftreeahle to the Oitine nature. 
U eridenoea^ itself by a dread of hia displeasure; a 
desire or his faront; regard for his excellences; 
aobmission to his will; gratitode for his beneilta; sin- 
cerity in bia worthip • and eonscientioaa obedience to 
hie commands. Fear was deified by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

Feast, or Festitai, ,/ee*< (Lat./cftitra), in a reli¬ 
gions sense, is a ceremony appointed to commemorate 
a certain event. Some derive tbe word from the 
Latin,/itrHin, to keep holiday ; othors from the Greek 
hmHao, I feast or entertain, from he»tia, a hearth or 
fire. Almost every religion, true or false, has had its 
solemn feast-days. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
had them, as well as the Jews and modem Christians. 
God appointed several festivals among the ancient 
Jews, the first and most ancient of which was the 
Sabbath, or seventh day of the week, commemorative 
of the creation. The Passover was instituted in 
memory of their deliverance out of Egypt, and of the 
favour of God in sparing their first-bom, when those 
of tbe Egyptians were slain. The feast of Pentecost 
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brraouB remains of the original formation-pnlp. Tbe 
skoff is quadrilaterel, with a smooth convex surfrae: 
it contsons a wiMtc, dry* and very light pith, The 
ecnca are subdivided Into two parte,—the barbs and tbe 
barbnles. The sides of the raaft are eovored with the 
barbs, and each barb forms of itself a small shaft* 
which is covered in a similar manner with little barbs 
on each edge. Those barbnles are so firmly bound te 
each other, that although, in reality separate, they 
Seem to adhere. The feathers of birds are changed 
at periodical intervals. This is called “moulting." 
Feathers vary in their sire, form, and function, and in 
most cases are aooompanied by an accessory plume, 
which is nsnally in the ibrm of a small downy Inft. In 
high northern latitudes, the inhabitants wear the skins 
of some birds with the feathers on, as eVothing. 1» 
Greenland, clothes made with the skins of eider-dnoks 
are worn with the feathers inside. The ancient Jfeirt- 
cans made pictures with the coloured plumes ol bum- 
ming.bird.s, after tlie manner of mosaic. Feathers 
make a considerable article of commerce. Tbe 
feathers of the ostnch have been held in high estima¬ 
tion from the times of antiquity, and have been used 
as ornaments for the fans and head-dresses of ladies, 
tbe helmets of warriors, and for cay proce.ssions. 
Many parts of England and Scotlano supply feathers 
for beds, and an inferior sort is imported from Ireland. 
The finest feathers used for th^ip purpose are those of 
the eider-duck, which is obtained in Greenlaiifl, Ice- 


was celebrated on the BOth day after the Passover, in ' bmd, and Norway. Very lino feathers, especialiy for 
memory of the law being given to Moses on Mount! quills, are obtained from Htulson’s Bay. l>own, or 
Sinai. The feast of tents, or Tabernacles, was insti- the first covering of yoting birds, is also an a.-ticle of 
tuted in memory of their fathers having dwelt in tents i commerce. The down of the swan is brought from 
for forty years in the wilderness, and all Israel were | Ihintsic, together with a largo quantity of superior 
obliged to attend the temple and dwell eight days > feathers. In 1845, a duty, which had, up to that time, 
under tents. These were their principal feasts; but! been levied on feathers, was repealed, {See .Biuns.) 
they bad onnierons others; as the feast of Trumpets, { F*B8C4Rr, ftb'-nt-a-re ((Lat. FeUrHoHas, fCotn 
the feast of Expiation or Atonement, the feast of the i/ckrim. 1 purify), is the name of tbe second mniitb of 
Dedication of the Temples, the New Moons, fie. la jour year, and contains ordinarily twenty-eight days, 
the Christian church, no festival appears clearly tojo*rept. in leap-year, when it has twcTity-nine, an m- 
have been instituted by Jesus Christ or bis apostles, teroalnry day being added. It is so culled becanae io 
~et Christians have always celebrated tbe memory of I fbst month funeral lustrations were iierforined at 
lit resurrection, and numerous others were introduced' Rome. It was introdneed into the calendar by fi uma, 
at an eariy period. At first, they were only appointed to'who gave it tbe twelfth place; hot the decem'vtri eub- 
eommemorate the more prominent events in the life and j aeqncntly transferred it to where it now stands, 
death of our Redeemer, and the labours and virtues j f'EciAr.ES,./'c-sAe-«f'-feer, priests among the Romans, 
of the apostles and evangelists; but martyrs oaroeIFtrnscans, and other ancient nations of Italy, viho 


SI 


soon after to be introduced, and by the 4th century 
their number had increased to a very extravagant 
extent. And not only so, but instead of being spent 
in devotional exercises, they were em^oyed in the 
indulgence of sinfnl passions, and in criminal pursuits; 
indeed, many of the festivals were instituted on a 
pagan modtfi, and perverted to similar purposes. 
Feiats are cither movable or immovable. Immov¬ 
able foasts are such as are celebrated constantly on 


acted as heralds of peace and war. Their persons 
were sacred from injury when engaged on any mission 
to a hostile state, as the persons of ambas.ssdors, and 
messengers under a flag of truce, are inviolate in the 
present time. Their duties in some few particulavs 
resembled those of the heralds of the middle sees. If 
the people of any city or nation had commit teif an act 
of aggression against the Romans, one of the iceioles 
was sent to slate the wrong that had been perpctratoii 


the same day of the year, the principal of which todng [ “d to ask for reparation. After a few days had elapsed, 
Cbristmos-day, Circumcision, Epiphany, Candlemas or! H'e herald made a second visit to receive the answer 
Furifioatiou, Lady-day or the'Annunciation, AH Sstnts’, which might be prepared to the demand made by tbe 
AU Souls'; besides toe days of the several apostles, I Roman antliorities. If it was unfavonrable, tbe herald 
as St. Thomas, St. Paul. Movable feasts are sqch as i again returned to Rome and stated the results of hit 
are not confined to the same day of the year. Of! mission, and if war was detemiined on by the oonsula 
these, the principal is Easter, which gives law to all! and the senate, he proceeded a third time ns far as tbe 
the rest, all of them following and beeping their pro-! boundaries of the offeuding state, and hurled a bloo^ 
per distances from it; as Palin Sunday, Good Friday, j spe.vr within them, which was considered to be eqni- 
Aah-Wednesday, Hezagesima, Aaceneion-day, Fentc- valent to a proclamation of war, and on intimation 
cost, and Trinity Sanday. Besides these, which are! that open hostilities liad commenced. It was also the 
general, there are others which are local or occasional, ^ duty of these sacred heralds to complete treaties of 
eiqoinea by tbe magistrate, or volantarily set on footj peace with nations with which the Romans had lieen 


people- l^er© ia something truly admirable 
an the order and succession of these holy days. The 
Ohureh begins her ecclesiastical year with the Sundays 
ha Advent to remind ns of the coming of Christ in the 
flwh. After these, we are brought to coutemplate the 
anystery of the incarnation; and so, step by ste;i, we 
fobow the Church through all the events of our Sa¬ 
viour's pilgrimage to hie oserhsion into heaven." 

FxATHaiKB, frik'-em {Ang.-Bax.), tbe general name 
for the exterior covering of birds. They consist of 
the quUl, the shaft, and the Vaucs. The qutU is a hol¬ 
low seaut-transparent horny cylinder, by which the 
feather is attached to the skin, Jt combines strenjdh 
with ligbtnesB in a very extraordinary manner. The 
canty of the quill contains a scries cA conical capsules 
united together by a central pedicle, forming the mem- 
826 ' 


engaged in war, and treaties of alliance with those 
who were on terms of friendship with the powerful 
Roman people. The Homan fecislcs were twenty in 
number, and formed a kind of college of heralds, insti¬ 
tuted by Numa Pompilius, the second king of Rome, 
about 710 B.o. 

Fe»e»ai. OovERNMEirT./cd'-c-rdl (from Lat-jOwiBS, 
a league), is a government fornaed by the union of 
several sovereign' stales, each state giving up a portion 
of its power to the central authority, ana yet retaining 
its powers of self-government. It difllsrs from ft eon- 
federaey in this, that each of the states that compocc 
the latter is properly iiqdependent or supreme, the 
central authority having no power to enforce any of 
its measures upon the mdividnal state, that being in 
the hands ef their own governments. The Germaide 
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Federalists Feigned Me^ases 

confederation beJonj^ to thie deea, ft* fflet being FssnBBS, in Ent. {Se AwtsKKJS.) " 

snereljr an assembly of ambMiadorf ftniSeeeeral oon- fxBniMai/eef^-tny (Bavc./eian, to feel), ta prhnarSy' 

fedwated but independent goTernmeato, and the re- employed to denote the peroeptione which ira bare of 
eottttioua of the diet being merely articles of agree- external objects by the sense of toncb; hut itbM alsa 
meat which each of the confederated governments come to be applied to our inwwd sensations. Vhas a 
spontaneously adopts, bat wfaieh owe tbeir legal man may have a feeling of plessure fiom heat, or ftom 
eneot in each state to laws and commands fashioned contemplating a beautiful iandseape. In tbiawaywa 
npon them by its own immediate chief. The common hare inteUectual feelings, moral feelings, sensual fusi¬ 
form of a federal government IS where the central au- ings, feelings of taste, iS&. Sir W.HamiTton divides fael- 
thority is vested in the bands of representatives ap- ingsinto two great classes,—the mental and the oor- 
iminted by tbe sovereign power of eech state. Their poreal, or, in other words, into sentiments end sen- 
powers are determined by toe contract, and vary in satipns. Though, striotly speaking, ail oonscidnsness 
diSerent cases. In some, as in toe Swiss cantons, it and all feeling be only mentid, yet there are certain 
is little oiore than a confederation; in others, as in feelings that are clearly marked oat to be in prozi- 
the Unitod Slates of America, it approaches to a mate relation to the body, and these be terms sensnal 
union. “ Tbe federal congress of the American feelings or sensations, while the intern^ or mental 
union," says Mr. Mill, “is a substantive part of the feelings he terms sentiments. The sensatioiis are 
government of every individual state. Within the divided into two classes,—those which accompany onr 
limits of its attributions it makes laws which are perceptions through the dve determinate sensee of 
obeyed iiy every citizen individually, executes them touch, taste, smell, hearing, and sight; and those 
torongh its own ofiicers, and enforces them by its own which are comprised under the common or vital sense 
tribunals. This is the only principle which has been (cammunw sstisus) ; as feelings of beat and cold, feeUng 
found, or which is even likely to prodnoe, an effective to health, muscular feeling, &o. The sentimenta may 
federal jgovernmeut .”—(BepretenkUive Oovenment.) also be divided into two classes,—contemplative and 
Federations of a kind existed in ancient times, as that practical; the former being the ooncomitauts of our 
of the Ionian states of Greece, the Achssan league, cognitive powers, or powers of kponledfm; tbe latter 
the iEtolian league, &c., of our powers of conation, or of wiU and desire. (For 

FapSHaMSTS, fed'-t-riU-utii, was the name of a a very elaborate analysis of the different feelings, see 
political party in the TTnited States formed in 173S, Sir William Hamilton's dfctapHyrical iircturrs, vol. ii.) 
and who claimed to be the pecnliar friends of the The feelings “are not primitive and independent 
constitatjon and tbe federal government. Their most states, but merely states which accompany the exer- 
distinguished leaders were Washington, Adams, Ha- tion ot one faculties or the excitation of onr cwa- 
milton, end Jay, and tbe leading i'ederalisf states cities," and “take their differences from toe differ- 
were Massachusetts and Connecticut, supported ge- ences of the powers which they attend," 
nerally, though not uniformly, by the rest of Sew Fsss are certain sums of money paid to official 
Foulsud; while Jefferson, Madison, Munroe, Barr, persons as perquisites, or as recompense for their 
and Gallatin, led tbe opposition. Their opponents, labour and trounle, and are llxed by ancient usage or 
the republicans, they called anti-federalists, and by acts of parliament. The fees paid to officers oon- 
charged them to a ceriam extent witb hostility to, or neoted with tbe sidministration of justice have been in 
disGust of, the United States constitution and the most oases fixed and regulated by recent acts of par- 
general government. In the contests of the French liameut. Officers demanding improper fees are gnilty 
revolution tbe federalists leaned to tbe side of Fng- of extortion (which sss). The fees of barristers and 
land, the repnblicans to that of France. The oppo- physicians are regarded as honoraria, and cannot be 
aition of the federalists to the war of 1812, and above recovered by legal proceedings, 
all the calling of tbe Hartford convention, eS'ected F£iatrBl>lDlsXA8EB,/at»cd(Fr./rindre, to feign), are 

them destruction as a national party, and in 1820 diseases which certain persous pretend to he afflicted 
they were completely disbanded. Daring the fierce witu, in order to avoid some duty, or in the hope of 
struggle between tbe Northern and Southern states, gain. The soldier, to escape the performance of duty; 
the Northern party, who were in fsvourof maintaining the mendicant, to impose on public or private bene- 
the Union, were desigiisted as Federalists. The South- ficence; the criminal, to avoid the infliction ofpaiiish- 
ern states, who desired to ibrin themselves into an ment, most frequently have recourse to these pre- 
independent oonfeiteratien, were termed Confederates. tenoes. They are sometimes, however, had recourie 
Van, fee feh or fe^, hat. fmdum OT feodam), to when no adequate motive can be assigned, and are 
in Law, is the same with feud or fief, and in iu original difficult of detection in proportion to the skill with 
sense is used in opposition to aUodium, the latter de- which they are simulated; and Fodere has observed 
noting land held by a person in bis own right, witlumt that during the conscription in France the subject 
owing any rent or service to any superior; whereas had been “brought to such perfection as to render it 
fee or yecdum is applied to that wliieh is held of some as difficult to detect a feigned disease as to cure a real 
superior, on conditioa of rendering him service. As one." The diseases most oomtnonly feigned are epi- 
DO aubjecta can be possessed of auodial pimperty in lepsy, catalepsy, convulsions, blmdaess, deafness, 
England, all lands being held either mediately or im- palsy, insanity, indigestion, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
mediately of the crown, a fee in general is tbe highest palpitation of toe heart, ulcers, &o. Vomiting, spit- 
and most extensive interest that a man con have in a ting of blood, diarrhesa, and ophtbalmia, are also 
feud. Estates of inheritance are cither estates in fee often simulated. It frequently demands very con- 
simple or fee tail. An estate in fee simple is the most siderable ingenuity on the part of tbe physician to 
extensive estate of inheritunoe that a man can possess detect theknavery of auch persons. The physician, after 
in land, and is descendible to his heirs. Estates in fee asoertaining that the apparent disease is capable of 
simple are commonly divided into three kinds i—l. being simulated, and how far it is so, sbonld endeavour 
Fee simple absolute; that is, free from any qualification to learn what motives tbe patient may have for playing 
or oondilion.—2. Fee simple qualified, or base, one each a part. His intelligence ahould be gauged, and 
which has a qualification annexed to it, and which the accordance of the diseaee with his age, sex, con- 
determines whenever the qualification subjoined to it dition, &c., carefuUy examined. He should also as- 
is at an end ; as in the case of a grant to A and his certain from the relatives or friends of the suspected 
heirs, tenants of the manor of Dale, the grant ceases person what are his physical and moral habits. “But 
whenever the heirs of A cease to be tenants of the the chief dependence, " says M. Bostan, “ must be 
manor of Dale.—3. Fee simple conditional is a fee re- placed upon weU-directed questions, for the impostor 
strained in its form to some partiealar heirs, to the is rarely so familiar with the symptoms of his assumed 
exclusion of others. (For an account of estates in fee malady as not to betray himself when asked if he does 
toil, ses Ehxsii..) —Stephen's Comineniianea. not feel certain symptoms foreign to his cose, or to 
Fbb, in the law of Scotland, de.notes a fhll right Oontrodiot himself wmsn questioned at different times 
of proprietorship in any praserty, and is distin- regarding the course of hia disease. His embarrass- 
guiohed from life-rent, which is merely the right to meat is likely to bo much increased when, he is cate- 
enjov it during life. Frequently the two terms occur ohised respecting toe esuses of his disorder and the 
together, and an estate is said to be granted to a pa- remedies he hae employed. However, be must be 
»nt in life-rent and hjs children in fee. closely but secretly watched. Perhaps the sGongest 
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is thfowa npon these cmm ^ «n «x»min*tioa of oertem; hut it setms likely thst it tnejr >mpM« 

the iavolunUry fasotioDS. la diseases in which the tant part in {tdlMdmg the brain from the severe shocks 

S olse ought to be footed (and there are few which which must be joceasiuned by the morements of the 
0 not aSbot it), its condition will often lead at once animals when they leap open thwr prey. Bererting to 
to a detection of the imposture," There is gene* the esterior form, and passing from the head to the 
r^ly, also, an arersionin persons feigning disease to neck, we find that the first two yertebite partake of 
take the proper remedies. a similar enlargement to that which has already t»een 

Fsinx. (i%s FBNCiiraO observed on tbe back of tbe skoll. The vertebra 

li'suDSE, or JV40‘it (list, yklts, a eat), a which is nearest to the head, and is ctalled the‘atlas,’ 

fam. of the Cat kind, of the order Catmvora, in which is broad and strong, and spreads laterally; while the 
the destructive organs reach tbe highest perfection, second, or ‘axis,* is long, and is developed upwards 
Tlusfam.is by some naturalists said to include the dogs, into a very powerful crest. _ The ribs are beautifnlly 
hyenas, wolves, and sniailer carnivora; bnt the system formed, and placed rather widely apart, giving plenty 
generally adopted is to include among the fftUna only of room for the heart and lungs to perform their duties 
the cats, lions, tigers, leopards, and lynxes. In these eSectually. The vertebree that fill tbe space between' 
animals the bead is short and almost rounded in its the ribs and the hip-bones are very large, and so exqui* 
form. The principal instruments of the destructive sitely jointed together that they unite a graceful flexi> 
energy of these animals are tbe teeth and daws, bili^ of movement withgreatmusoular power."—(Jfsc. 
Their dental formula is as followstf. <?. Woo4t.) With regard to the digestive organs of 
1 —s nriB. *—a s—a the iXidm, the salivary glands are small, as might bo 

Incisors- 2 -; canines -^—-i ^ expected whore it can hardly be said that masticstion 

1 1 moiarsg a 1 is exercised. In the case of the lion, the stomach is 

The canines are long, sharp, compressed, and cutting; divided, by a slight contraction in its middle, into two 
the pnnmoiai’s are furnished with two roots, com- portions. As in most of the family, its muscnlar coats 
pressed, pointed, and serrated: the flesh-teeth, or true are very strong. Binmenbach observes, that in most 
molars, are very large, eharp-^ged, and terminated by carnivorous quadrupeds, particularly those of a rapa- 
two or three points; and behind the flesh-tooth in the cious nature, the stomach biptrs n considerable resem* 
upper jaw there is a small toborcnlar tooth, which is blance, on the whole, to that of the htiroun subject, 
wanting in the lower. In addition to this formidable " In the carnivora, the 8tomach,whicbi8ofacylindri- 
apparatus of ontting-tecth, the tongue in these animals cal form, has no cnlsdeaac; the cesophagus opens at 
is covered with small recurved pricklM, by which its anterior extremity, and the intestine commences 
they can detach from the bones of their prey every from the posterior; so that everything favours a quick 
particle of flesh. The palate is soft, and tiat part of passage of tbe food, which receives no mastication, 
the tongue which corresponds with it is smooth; and is retained a very short time in the stomach. The 
as it advances forward, it is covered with large intestine has no valves, is small in diameter, but mus- 
soft papillsB directed b:mkwards ; then there are culor, and the whole canal, when compared wiih the 
four large fesaulate papilke, anterior to which the body, is extremely short, being as 3 or 5 to 1. It is 
simple conical papilUe continue iucroasing in sixe to worth noticing, tliat in the domestic cat they are as 5 
near the tip of the tongue. These papillm are armed to 1; but in the wild cat thevaro only as 3 to 1."— 
with the strong cuticuiar spines before mentioned. (ATni/hsA Cvcl»p(Fdia.) The t'didir are distributed in 
The five toes of the anterior and four toes of the all parts of the world, with the exception of Australia, 
posterior extremities of the cats are armed with very but principally in the w'nrmer regions, where olone the 
strong, hooked, sab-comprcsAcd, sharp daws, which larger species are met with. 

are preserved from being blunted by a peouUar ar- FBonaBS,/«!'-?«*» (Arab., poor), is the name of » 
rangemeut of tbe phalanges. For this purpose the people in modern Egypt who live in ntiages and colti- 
olaw-ioint of each toe is drawn hack by ligaments rate the soil. They are the most aneient race in that 
attached to the penultimate joint, until it assumes a tmuntry, and are generally believed to ho descendants 
perpendicular position, when the claw which it sup- of tbe old Egyptians, their physiognomy resenihling 
ports is completely retracted within a sort of sheath, that which is iuimd on the ancient sculptures. They 
and is entirely concealed by the fur. 'When, however, area patient and laborious population, but are 
the animal springs upon its prey, the tendons of the heavily faxed, and subjected to great hardships. They 
flexor muscles of the toes implanted into the opposite form the great bulk of the poptilation of that country, 
surface of the phalanx overcoming the elasticity of FBl.i.owsHlP,/ei'-/o-s*ip fSai./e/nw.felliiwj.inacol- 
thie retractile ligaments, push forward the claws, and lege, is an endowment entitling the holder to a shore ia 
they are ready to be buried in the flesh of a victim. The its revenues, and constituting him o part of the eorpo- 
lower surface of the iootis furnished with thick hall-like ration. Fellowships are either original, having been 
pads of tbe epidermis, upon which the animal walks; constituted by the founder of the college, or endowed 
and these are tho cause of the peculiarly noiseless tread by aubsequent benefactors. Formerly, most of the 
which is characteristic of all the members of this family, fellowships were restricted to the iuhabitants of certma 
It will be seen; on reference to any members of the dioceses, or districts, or persons; but most of these 
cat tribe, that the mode of walking adopted by these restrictions have been removed by the commissioners, 
creatures is diflerent from that of man, monkeys, or under the University Act of 1854. Some fellowahipa 
bats. The weight of the body rests only on the toes, may be held by laymen, bnt, in general, they can only 
and not on the entire loot. The manner of walking is be held by persons in holy orders, or who are ordained 
termed “ digitigrade," from tho Latin words du/itu», a within a specified time. They differ greatly in value, 
finger, and oradea, 0 step. Cats bunt in the gloom, and many of them being under iClOO per annum, while 
cpnseqnently, wbuo escaping obsepation, require every some of them reach £700 or £8W. Being paid out of 
ray of light thsd can be made available. The pupil is the college revenues, which are for the most part 
along vertical fissure; but this only obtains among the received in corn-rents, they vary from veitr to year 
smaller genera; for in the Felina that surpass the with the price of that commodity. The Senior fellow- 
ocelot m Biae, the pupa again assumes a round form, ships are tho most lucrative, but all confer upon their 
“On the top of too skuU there runs a tolerably high holders the privilege of oeenpying apartments in tbe 
bony crest, which reaches its greatest cleyation at the college, and certain privileges as to commons or meals, 
very bock of the he^. Ihis bono-ridge is intended for Fellowships arc, in general, tenable for life, unless tho 
the attochinent ot the powerful musclea which raise the holder marries, or inherits estates which afford a larger 
head and enable the animal to perform its prodigious revenue, or accepts one of the livings belougitig to tiie 
feats of strimgth. Fausiog owhile, and directing our college. 

attention to the anteriorpf the aknll,» onrious internal Fbi-o p» Sb, /s'-Io-ds-ss (Lat., a felon of himself), 
ridge of bone is seen, which risM to some little height is one that deliberately puts an end to his own exist- 
er.d separates the two great divisions of the brain from ence, or who commits any unlawful malicious act, the 
eachotlier. In the cat tribe, this ridge arises entirely consequence of whic|t is his own death. He must, 
iVom that part of the sknB which is known by the however, be of the age of discretion, and of sonnit 
n^e of the ‘ parietal bonebut in other carnivorous mind, otherwise it is no crime. The law of EnglanA 
animals the'occipital hone’ is tii#prmeipal source of wisely and religiously considers that no man hits o 
this strncture. The u;e of the bony ridge is nut quite right to take away his own hfe, and that the suicide is 
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guilt; of u^onlbito offence,—one epiritdi^, in erading tlic 
l^rogudre of the Atniigfafy; the other temporal, 
a^net the king, who haa «n inteteat in the preserra- 
tion of nil hia aubjeota. The law has, thererore, 
Tnnhed this nmong the higheat orimea, making it a 
peculiar epeciea of felon;, n felon; agaioat oneself. 
If one persuadea another to kill himaclf, and be does 
ao, the adviser ia guilt; of murder; and if two agree 
to commit suicide together, and one onl; is billed, the 
survivor will be guilt; of murder^ aocording to law. 
Formerly, the bod; of the felon was ignominiousl; 
buried in the highway, with a stake driven through 
the body; bnt now, by 4 Geo. IV. o. 62, it is privately 
interred at night in a ehnrchyard, and without the 
rites of Christian burial. All the chattels, real and 
personal, of a felo de se are forfeited to the crown, 
iboiigh they are uaually restored upon payment of 
moderate fees. The enactments against this crime, 
which punish only the innocent relatives, have led 
juries in general to Snd that the act was committed in 
aft of temporary insanity. 

Vs.hOVYtfcV-on-e (Ang.-Nor.), in Law, in its general 
acceptation, oorapriaea every species of crime which 
occasioned, at common law, the forfeiture of lands or 
goods. This most tVequently happens in those crimes 
for which a capital punishment either is. Or was, liable 
to be inflicted. Hence ^1 ofiencea now capital are in 
some degree or other felony, as well as many other 
offences which are not punished with death ; as suicide, 
homicide, larceny, Ac., ail of which are, strictly speak¬ 
ing felonies, iia tiiey subject the committers of them to 
forfeitures. Various derivations of the word l\ave been 
suggested; but the most probable is that given by Bir 
Henry Spelmaii, from the Teutonic or Gernian ^ee, 
lief or fend, and lion, price or value; felony being 
thus the preiium fmdi, the consideration for which a 
man gives up his fief. (»V«« Fobkuitube.) 

FBi,sPAE,/<;l'-sprtr, in Min., an important mineral, 
and common couetiiueut of rocks. It is the represen¬ 
tative of a family, and consists essentially of a double 
ailicnte of alumina and some alkali, or alkaline earth. 
It forma a principal constituent of granite. Fotash 
felspar is the orthose of the mineralogist, and 
gives rise to kaolin, or china-clay, by disintegration. 
Bdda felspar is alliito, lithia felspar petalite, and lime 
felspar labrailorile. The term is derived from the 
German, and rueans fifdd-npar. 

Fii'i.t,/W< (Sinx./ell), the name given to the ma¬ 
terial formed by uniting and compressing fibres of 
wool, fur, and other subatances fit for the purpose, 
into a compact body, by what is termed the felting 
process. This consists in mixing the fibres of the 
materials employed until they become interlaced or 
matted together in the form of a soft loose cloth or 
sheet, which is done by the instriiniehtality of carding 
nud doUing engines. tVlien this stage in the jirocess 
has been reached, the cloth is wound on a riillcr, and 
carried to the felting-machine, in which tlie fibres are 
combined and interlaced still more closely by the 
action of beat and pressure, until the loose substance 
is converted into n close, thick material, possessed of 
great strength and durability. Felt of a fine bind is 
used for making hats (see UxT MaKtiVACTUBK); and 
a coarser description is used for table-cloths and 
raniets. A slilf rough felt is also manufactured for 
making roofing for sheds, and coverings for hayrieks 
and cornstacUs, as well ns for supplying a lining to the 
copper sheathing applied to the botiom of vessels; and 
another sort for covering steam-boilers, for which it is 
well adapted, on account of its properties as a non¬ 
conductor of beat. The last-named material is made 
of llio waste woollen cloths used in paper-mills, re¬ 
duced to a pulp, and beaten together after being put 
on the fKiiler in a wet state. It is then allowed to dry, 
when it becomes stilT, solid, and utterly impervious to 
heat. All the other difi'erent binds of felt are made 
by amalgamnting the materials by the agency of heat, 
nioisture, and pressore. Table-cloths of this material 
are cither embossed, having a raised pattern in one 
colour on a ground of andtlier hue, or printed in a 
vaTiety of tints and designs. T^o carxipts innde of the 
royal'Victoria felt are also printed in colours. In 
addition to being inexpensive, they have the merit of 
being warm and comthrtable, the closeness of their 
texture preventiug draughts from entering an apart- 
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meat tbrongb erevioee in the flooring; theyaire dse 
tolerably durable, but, on account of the patten beiiiff 
printed on the surface of the fabric, the calouni are 
apt to fade and become obliterated by constant wear. 
Toe roofing felt is rendered waterproof by being 
soaked witu a preparation of tar or bitumen: it is 
sold at a penny per square foot, and forms on excellent 
substitute for thatch, slates, or tiles for the roots of 
out-buildings, being impenetrable to rain. It would, 
however, burn freely, if it happened to catch on fire 
when in a dry state. Felt of a similar kind is also 
used for lining wooden buildings and the walls ot 
rooms that are afi’ected by damp. The Americans 
prepare a thin kind of felted cloth for lining cnats and 
dresses, and felt cloth is used in this oountry for lining 
coaches, and for pianofortes, and a variety of other 
purposes. The process is said to have been invented 
by the Saracens for making coverings for their 
tents, and introduced into Europe at the time of the 
crusades. 

Felucca, fe-luJc'-ka (Itsl.), tbe largest and fastest 
description of boat used on the Mediterranean, having 
a low but graccfnl and buoyant hull, with a high 
stem and raking stern, fitted with three masts, lateen 
sails, a jib set on a small bowsprit, and long powerful 
oars to Hssist their progress in those lengthened calms 
so frequent on the above sea. 

Ff.ualb Floweb, fe'-mail Jlote’-er (Lat. femtUa, 
'PT.feme.Ue, female; Jlenr, flower), a term used in Bot, 
to distinguish those flowers which are furnished with 
pistils, or female organs, but which have no stamens, 
or male organs of production. 

Feme covKBTE,^«»t ko'-eert (Fr.), in Law, denotes 
that relationship in wiiich, in consequence of marriage, 
a wife stands to her husband, being under bis protec¬ 
tion and iulliK nce, and her legal existence being sus¬ 
pended, or at least incorporated and consolidated in 
that of her husband. Her coudi’lon during marriage 
is thus called her coverture. A married woman can¬ 
not sue in the civil courts without her husband's con- 
currenoe, and in bis name as well as her own; neither 
can she be sued without her husband being made a 
defendant. The property of a wife is, by marriage, 
transferred to her husband; and all deeds and acts 
done by her during her coverture are void. The 
landed property of a married woman is, during the 
marriage, tinder the administration of her husband, 
and her personal property is absolutely vested in him. 
When a wife is deserted by her husband, she may 
row obtain an order to protect any property that she 
may acquire by her own industry. The linsband ia 
hoiiud to pay his wife’s debts contracted previous to 
marriage, aud also to provide her with necesaaries 
during marriage; hut he is not chargeable for any¬ 
thing besides ucceasaries. In some felonies, and other 
inferior crimes, committed by her Uiroiigb constraint 
of her husband, the law excuses her, except in the 
ease of treason or murder. 

FEMGKBtCHTE, FEKMGSniCHTE, or VEHSlGEBtCHT*, 
/(lim-ffer-ikf-til (from the old German jfeia, punish¬ 
ment, ntiA ffericit, court of justice), was the name of 
certain secret tribunals w)iich existed in Westphalia, 
and possessed immenaepower aud influenee in the llth 
and loth centuries. These are said by some to have 
been originated by Charlemagne, but it is more pro¬ 
bable that they were relics of the aucicut Gerniun 
courts of justice, which continued to exisi in West- 
phaiia after they had ceased in other parts of Ger¬ 
many. The Femgerichte first come into notice alter 
the deposition and outlawry of the emperor Henry the 
Lion, when all law and justjoc seemed to bo set at 
defiance, and aiiarchy everywhere prevailed. In such 
circumstances the secret tribunals took upon them¬ 
selves the protection of the innocent and deleneeless, 
and inspired with salntary terror those whom nothing 
else would keep in check. Thc.se tribunals soon ac¬ 
quired great power, and spread themselves over tlie 
whole of Germanv, though their principal seat still 
Continued to Ikj Westphnlia, the red lund, ns it was 
called, prohahly on account of its clayey soil. The 
secrecy with which they carried on their operations, 
and the power they manifested in earryirgout theirsen- 
tences, rendered tligm the terror of ah Gormany, and 
princes and nobles eagerly sought admission info their 
society. Their number is said at one time to have 
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Amounted to lOOiOOO. Tbckttgh orifinftU; esUbliched 
for the eapport of right mod 5tiatioe> there can be litUe 
doubt that they afterwards were freqaeqtly made nse of 
to eaary out party feelings, Aby one who bad a com¬ 
plaint against bis neighbonr^ which ooidd not be sus¬ 
tained before the ordinary judges, betook himself to 
the Femgericlite. From the eeoret^ in which they were 
inrolred, little is known regarding their internal organ- 
ieation. The members were callM the Wuitmde, or the 
knowing ones; and, before being admitted, th^ must 
^ of blameless life, of the Christian religion, and take a 
terrible oath*' to sapport the holy Fern, and to conceal 
it from wife and cbild, from father and mother, from 
sister and brother, from fire and wind, {tom all that 
the sun shines upon or the rain wets, from all tbat is 
between heaven and earth." From among the Wis -1 
aendeathe Prtiiehoffen (freejnstices) were elected, who 
were the asse.ssors of the court and executora of its 
sentences. The president of the court was called the 
FVetyri^ (free count). The general auperintendenoe 
of the whole of the tribunals was in the handa of the 
lord of the land, wbo, in WestphaU^ was the arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne. The chief superintendence, how¬ 
ever, was in the hands of the emperor, who was usually, 
on his coronation at Aiz-la-Chapelle, admitted a mem¬ 
ber of the society. The court of aFreigraf was called a 
Raiding, and the place where it was held a S^natuhl. 
The members had certain signs and watchwords, by 
which they were able to recognise each other, and 
which were concealed from the uninitiated. Their 
courts were either open or secret; the former were 
held by day in the open Mr, the latter by night in a 
forest, or in conosaled and subterranean places. The 
process of trial, and the circumstances of judgment, 
were different in the two cases; the former decided in 
all oivU causes, the latter took cognizance of such os 
had been unable to defend themselves sufficiently be¬ 
fore the open courts, as well as such as were accused 
of heresy, sorcery, rape, theft, robbery, or murder. 
The accusation was made by one of the Freisehdtt'en, 
who, without further proof, declared upon oath that 
the aconsed bad been guil^ of the crime. The accused 
was then tltrice summoned to appear before the secret 
tribunal, and the citation was secretly affixed to the 
door of his dwelling, or some neighbouring place, the 
name of the accuser being concealed. The oitarion 
mentioned that the accused was to meet the Wissende 
at a oertain hour and place, and to be conducted by 
them before tbe tribunal. Here by an oath the accused 
might clear liimself; but tbe accuser might also oppose 
it with his oath and the oaths of witnesses. If tbe 
accused could now bring forward six witnesses in his 
farour, the accuser might strengthen his oath with 
foutteen witnesses; and sentence of acqnittal did not 
necessarily follow until the accused hod supported his 
case with the oaths of twenty-one witnesses. The judges 
were all armed, and dressed in black gowns, with a 
cowl that covered their faces like a mask. The con¬ 
demned, as well as those who did nut obey the sum¬ 
mons, were then given over to the Freischdffsn. The 
first FreischoSe wbo met him was bound to bang him 
on a tree; and, if he made any resistance, it was lawful 
to put him to death in any other way; and a knife was 
1^ by tbe corpse, to indicate, that it was a pnnishment 
inflicted by one of tbe Freisoboffen. The punishment, 
bovrever, was rarely inflicted on those who readily 
appeared, tbe judges being satisfied with cautioning 
the defender to redress the wrong be had been guilty 
of. At len^h a great outcry was raised against these 
courts, and in llfil various princes and cities of 
G'ermany, as well os the Swiss Confederates, united in 
a league to enable all persons to obtain justice by 
their moans, and to prevent them from seeking it from 
the secret tribnnids. Their influence, however, was 
not entirely destroyed until the public peace was esta- 
bli^ed in Oermany, and an amended form of trial and 
penal judicature introduced. Hoetbe, in bis " Goetz 
von Berljohingon,” has given an account of the work¬ 
ings cKf these secret tribunals; but the best historical 
Acconnt of them is by Paul Wigand, “ Das Fehmge- 
rieffit’Westfolens," Hamm., 1828. 

, Fsiumss, fum'-i-miA (bat. femina, a woman), is 
the opposite of masculine, smd m^ns pertaining to a 
womsA or women. Words are saJa to we feminine in 
grsnHBOr when tb^ denote females, or have tbe ter- 
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roinations proper to express females in tatf given 
language. 

FkicoBAi:., /em'-o-rdl (Lat. femtr, the thigh), in 
Anat., is applied to parts of or oonnocted with tbe 
thigh; as, the femoral bone, or ct fetnori* ; thefemoMl 
artery, &e, {S»e Tnian.) 

FBjr,/«« (Sax. fen ot/mn), is used to signify low 
land which is wholly or partially covered with water to 
some depth. The subsoil is always ssturated, and 
the land itself is apt to be overflowed with the dis¬ 
charges of rivers and lakes. The soil of these lands is 
generally of a deep black colour, and is unusually tioh 
and light to the depth of some three or four feet. As 
tbe water often filters down to the subsoil, feu lands 
roduce crops of grass and corn in for greater abun- 
anoe than lands better situated. Until of late, wind¬ 
mills were used to drain the English feus, as is the ease 
in UoUsnd; but now steam is nearly the sole a^fit 
employed for this purpose. The feus in Lincolnshire, 
Kent, and Cambridgeshire, are the priucipid instances 
of this species of land in England. 

Fsjves, fene (from Nor. defender, te prohibit, de¬ 
fend), a term used in Gardening and Husbandry to 
signify a hedge, wall, ditch, bank, or other iuclosure, 
made around gardens, fields, woods, and other agrarian 
property, for the purpose of protection or separation. 
Fences are uatially made of paling or split planks, 
although there are other and 'jlarioits methods in which 
they are constructed. In the wild and mountainous 
regions of Ireland and Scotland, where wood is very 
scaroe, it is usual to make fences of rough stone walls, 
put together without any mortar, in order to separate 
the property of different individuals, lu parts of Gal¬ 
way, in Ireland, .some of tliese fences, or stone walls, are 
biult in a very efficient and workmanlike manner, and 
are very durable, as the stone iu many instances is of a 
soft nature, which is liable to split with a fiat surface; 
in such cases there are many dry walls which present 
the usual appearance of those constructed with mortar. 
A high bank of earth, faced with t tirf sods, is often sub¬ 
stituted for a stone wall when stones cannot be had, 
and a hedge is then planted on the top of this embank¬ 
ment ; thus completing a formidable leap to lovers of 
the chase in hunting counties. Of all fences, the best 
which can be constructed is, undoubtedly, a live hedge, 
when it is properly planted and cnrefolly cut and 
trimmed when arrived utfuU growth; for further infor¬ 
mation on which subject, tee separate article Heusb. 
A lunk fence is one which is planted in a bvoad, deep 
ditch, and is not above the lovelof the ground; so that 
it is concealed from the view. A light fence of split 
rails or iron, which is ere<;tod to keep oil'cattle from a 
lawn, and which docs not conceal the view, is termed a 
" ha ha.'" 'When fences are constructed of branches of 
thorns and bushes, without stakes, they are called foot 
hedget ; when the branches are interwoven, and rods 
are wattled in at the top, they are tensed etake-and- 
edder hedget. 

IPsvciya, fen’-tiug (from the same root as defence 
and fence), the art of using skilfully, in attack or self- 
defence, a sword, rapier, orbayonet j but usually tedeeu 
to mean address in the nse of the second of these wea¬ 
pons. In actual personal combat the rapier is, or more 
correctly was, used, for its employment has gone out 
with the practice of duelling. In the sohool of lenoo the 
foil is wielded. The foil is a circular or quadrangular 
rod or blade of pliable highly-tempered steel, blunted 
and covered with leather at the point, so as to prevent 
accidents in its practice. In length it varies between 
thirty-one and tiiirty-eight inches, and, for the pur¬ 
poses of the art,' it is divided into two parts,—the 
forte, which occupies the hhif of the blade ending with 
the hilt, and the faibk, which occupies the other half 
terminatiug with tbe bptton. During tbe pastime, the 
fencers wear a strong wire mask npon their faces as a 
defence against accidental thrusts, &o. Fencing was 
Cultivated by the ancients; the Bomau gladiators 
instructed the soldiery of that epoch; but av their 
weapons differed so materially from those of the pre¬ 
sent day, and as they defended themselves by shidds 
and armour, their methods were infinitely less com¬ 
plicated and effieient"ithan those of the present day. 
During the period comprised within the middle ages, 

I fendng became greatly neglected, and this was owing 
I most likelv to the fact that there •was a great improve- 
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mantin the snoaiir worn bj lcnighte in bnttie; from 
which OironmstkDce batUe-axys and othm ponderona 
wflupom of offence were anoetitnted for the eword. 
When metal easin(; became somewhat, if not altogether 
disnaed, fenoiDg came once more into Togue; and, as all 
gentlemen wore swords, and quarrels were matters 
easily got up, it was absolntely Decessaiw that all shoold 
hare some Knowledge of the “fence.'' The peculiar 
state of sooiety in Italy made this even more needed 
than in any other country, and it foUowed that the 
Italians became the best fencers in Europe. Spain 
next found the art neoesstmy, and soon France, in 
which latter country it created such a favourable im¬ 
pression that a school was established for its pro.sec(>- 
1 um, and new improvements were found out every day 
in the science. The early Italian and Spanish so'boofai 
taught the management of the sword, aided, generally, 
by the dagger or the mantlet; the shifting of the 
position of the fencer was also necessary to avoid 
attack. But since the habit of wearing the dagger 
and mantlet has been abandoned, and the velocity 
of attaoK and defence become so great, instme* 
tion ill fencing lias been strictly limited to the foil, 
and shifting position would be fatal to one engaged. 
The Italian foil is some thirty-eight or forty inches 
long, while the French is shorter, being only thirty- 
four inches, generally, in length. In fencing there 
are three openings or entrances, — fie intide, com¬ 
prising the whole breast from shoulder to shoulder; 
MS oataids, which can be attacked by all the thrnsts 
made above the wrist on the outside of the sword ; and, 
finally, fie lote portt, which embraces tbe armpits to 
the hips. In a work of this description it would be 
impossible to give ail the difi'eront attacks and defences; 
the following, however, are tbe principal -.—First, the 
earte is a guard which is shown by turning the wrist with ' 
tbe nails upwards, and the hand in a line with tbe lower 
part of your breast, tbe arm somewhat bent, tbe elbow 
inolining a little to the outside, and the point of your 
foil direetod towards the upper part of your adver¬ 
sary's breast at an angle of about 15®. The thrutt, 
htnife, or hmgt, is an attack. When at the guard in 
carte (as just shown), straigliton the arm, raising your 
wrist above your head, keeping the point of your foil 
still pointing to your adversary’s breast, and then 
thrust out first the wrist and then the whole body by 
a “lunge" of the right foot some two feet from the 
guard; your left foot retnainiug firm all the time. Tbe 
parade js formed by moving your sword over from 
your guard, when received, oidiijnely downward to the 
right about six inches, and opposing the inside of your 
foil to your adversary's blade. The leconde is sbown 
by holding your miils and wrist downwards, hand 
opposed outwards; and tlio blado should form an 
angle of 45“ with the ground, pointed low. jPeinta 
consist in threatening an attack on one side of 
yonr foil and executing it on the other. There are 
many varieties of these, and the best defence is the 
half-circle pern<fc,Vhich is done by straightening your 
arm srith your wrist on a line with your shoulder, and 
by a quick motion of your wrist, sweeping the point of 
your foil from right to left; thus eovering your body 
from head to knee, and obliging your adversary once 
more to come to position. The calvary sword-exercise 
is bat another instance of fencing applied on horse¬ 
back, and the bayonet exercise, in point of fact, may be 
regarded in the same light. 

Fukstho, {Vulpei taaremit; Canii Zerda 
<if liimmermann), belonging to the carnivora, and 
chiefly found in Nubia and Egypt. This animal, 
w hich has given rise to much coiitrovorsy, is generally 
placed by the .Francli aoologists among the foxes ; but 
the ohservation.s of Mr. Yarrell led him to pronounce 
decidedly that tbe feniiee appears to him to belong to 
t he genua Canie, the osteological part of its structure 
closely resembling that of toe dog, and the pupil of 
the eye being circular. The Ibnueo is of alight build, 
and seldom measures more than a foot in length, ex- 
oluaive of the tail, which is fox-like and bushy, and 
measures eight tnohos in length. Its colour is very 
pale fawn, with n alight touch of jetty black at the 
We and extremity of the tail. Altnongh without 
doubt a oarnivorons animal, *tbe fenneo is espe¬ 
cially fond of tbe fruit of the date-palm, and is 
said to be able, uid frequently to exetoise his ability, to 


climb tbe lof^ trees, and gather tbe datea, Bruee, 
who dlatine the honour of introduoing tile feniMie to 
soologioal scienoe. asserts that it builds its neitih 
trees. In latter tunes, however, it bias been oertaialy 
eeeertsined that it burrows like the foxee. It ie *1 
nocturnal habit. 

FsirsTBi;. (iSee PajnentuM.) 

Piiorj'Mitire,/q/’'-msn< {lAt. feeiffimmmm, from the 
tesh feoffiare at tipfeadore, to enfeoff, or give one a 
feud), in Eaw, is applied to the most ancient and 
solemn method of conveyance. It is dMincd to be 
“the conveyanoe of any corporeal hereditaments from 
one person to another by delivery of the possession 
the hereditaments conveyed, and evidenced by an 
instrument, in writing; ” for since the Statute of 
Frauds, 29 Oar. II. c. 3, no valid feoffVnent can be 
made witliont a written instrument. The person that 
so gives or enfeoffs is called thaJeoffW, and the person 
so enfeoffed is termed the feoffee. This mode of con¬ 
veyanoe included a very material ceremony, called 
livery of seisin, without which tbe feoffee him but an 
estate at will. This was the actual delivery of a por¬ 
tion of the land or real hereditaments conveyed, as a 
twig or a tur^ to testify to the reality of the act; or, 
the parties being within view of the land, the feoffor, 
referring to it, gave it to the feoffee. This Mter mode of 
delivery was ineffectual unless the feoffee entered into 
possession during tbe life of the feoffor. This mode of 
conveyance may be traced up to the earliest antiquity, 
and nsjs been common among most rnde natians. 
Livery of seisin was anciently performed before the 
freeholders of the neighbourhood, who might aftn- 
wards bear witness, m the event of any dispute. 
Afterwards, however, the livery was made in pre¬ 
sence of any witnesses, who attested such delivery in 
the body or on the back of the deed. Feoffments are 
now little used, and actual or symbolical livery of 
seisin is render^ anneoessary by 8 & 9 Viet. c. 108, 
by which corporeai hereditaments are made |o be in 
grant as well os in livery, and which declares that a 
feoffment shall not have a tortuous or wrongful effect. 

FBBSJ./e'-M {loki./erus, wild), a term employed by 
Linnwtis to distinguish the order of mammalia which 
subsist more or less exclusively upon tbe flesh of other 
animals. They have three rows of teeth,—incisors, 
canines, and molars; nngiuoulate extremities, without 
an opposable thumb on tbe fore foot, but with the 
power of roiation in the fore-arm. Tbe order of Ferae 
corresponds with the insectivora. and tbe plantigrade, 
digiligrade, and pinnigrade carnivora of Cuvier’s Car- 
nassiers. {See Cabkivobx.) 

F£Il« Katdb*, /e'-re nS-iu'-re (Lat., of a wild 
nature) , a term applied in Law to wild animals, or such 
as retain their natural disposition of freedom, us dis¬ 
tinguished from sneb as are tame or domestie. The 
law holds that a man can have no ahsolntc property 
in animals /tree natara. There may he, however, a 
qualified property in these animals, cither per indue- 
triam, propter impotentiam, or propter privilepium. Per 
indutfriam, by a man's reolaiming and making them 
tome by art, industry, and ednoation, or by so confining 
them within his own immediate power that they cannot 
escape and use their natural liberty. These are a man’s 
property only so long as they remain in his keeping; 
and if they ahonld regain their natural liberty, his pro¬ 
perty oeases, unless they have animum reuo-friirfi, or 
arc in the habit of retnming. Fropter impotentiam 
arises from the inability of tbe anirasls; as where such 
animals burrow or nesUe on my land and have young 
there, I have a qualified property in these young ones 
till they can run or fly away. Fropter pririlegittm; 
as where a man bos the privilege of minting, taking, 
and killing them, to the exclusion of others, as in the 
cose of game. {See (3 am® Laws.) 

FatatmrjLrtoSjfer’-men-titi'.tJtan CLet.fermentatio), 
in Ohem.—Fermentation may be defined as a decom¬ 
position undergone by organic matter, throngh the 
mfloence of a small portion of organised matter which 
is in itself in an active slate of alteration. This active 
body, which is called a ferment, acts simply by its pre¬ 
sence in, and takes nothing away from, nor adds any¬ 
thing to, the substance undergoing fermentation, _ In 
all eases of fermentation certain extraneous oonditions 
are neoessary ; for instance, tbepresenee of water and 
a moderately warA temperature. There «e three 
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pTinoipiU kind* of fa«m«Bt«t(flo,—ali»Ao2ie or Dfn<n(f» 
laefie or ond vtfeotM lUeokolie X*rm»nt€iiio». 

Wbon iho jiiiens of plut* or oonteinini; soettr 
ore k«t»t at a temparatnro of 70° for aavaral boura, 
tbs liqoor beootnss titrbiil, and amail bobblei of fcas 
maks their appearance; in coiamon laneaBke, it baa 
begun to work or feratont. Vnder the combined in> 
fiaeoee of warmth, moiatars, and oxrgen, the albumi- 
noaa matter baa beeoine deeomposed, and a chance ia 
oommenced, which, arfter it hat once hegaD, continnea 
noti) the whole of the gaa haa been eliminated. If the 
gas ia ooilaoted, it will be found to oonaiat of carbonic 
acid only, and on diatilling the fermented liquor, a 
-spirit lightsr than -water paaaea over, which ia readily 
recognized aa dilate alcohol. If the liquor be further 
examined with a mioroacope, it will be found to con¬ 
tain a nttinber of oval orgaDized bodiea in the form of 
eella, a full deacripticn of which will be found under 
the head of Txxst. Thia yeaat ia the ferment in this 
instance, and if dried at a low temperature, it will 
preaerve its power of exciting fermentation for a 
great length of time. Ita power is stopped by tcTvral 
ehemioal agents; such aa the atrong mineral acids, 
the alkalieB, excess of sugar, certain corrcwive metallic 
salts, kreosote, carbolic acid, and the easenti^ oils. 
The change taking place in the tugar may be rendered 
plain by the following 

Fruit-augar. Carb. Acid. Alonbol. 

C,aH„0,. =. 4CO, + 2(C.H,0,) 

It waa considered at one time that the change that 
braad undergoes daring pBniftcati<m was a distinct 
kind of fermentation. It haa now been ascertained that 
it is only a modiQcation of the alcoholic fermentation 
produced by the action of the yeast upon the starch 
and sugar contained in the flour. Xiaetic/’ermeniation. 
—Milk may, by being kept at a warm temperature, be 
converted into a apmtuooa liquor, by the cnange of the 
sugar of milk first into fruit-augar and then into alcohol 
by the action of the azotised conatitnente contained 
in it. The change which more commonly takes place, 
when milk is allowed to ferment, ia the tranaforniatioo 
of sugar of milk into lactic acid. Other animal bodiea 
are capable of efl'eoting the same change in a shorter 
time; the use of rennet being a familiar example. 
Caaeine, in like manner, ia naed for a similar purpose ; 
bntyric acid being easily made by fermenting sngar, 
cheese, and chalk together in certain proportims. 
'P'ueou$/erme«iation ,—Liquors containing sugar often 
pass into a ropy or thick condition, from the transfor¬ 
mation of that body in a mneilaginous substance. iNo 
escape of gas takes place, but the liquid loses its sweet 
taste. The mucilaginous snbstance has not jet been 
tboroughly examined, but its formation is evidently 
connected with the electrical conditions of the air; 
examples of which are familiar in the instaneea of 
wines and beers turning thick and sour during a 
thunderstorm. The change of alcohol into vinegar ia 
not a true fermentation, bnt a simple absorption jf 
oxygon. 

Fexwski! Oits.—By submitting oertain plants to 
fermentation, volatile oils are obtained. These pro¬ 
ducts were termed cutntessences by the slcbemists. 
Ordinarily they are obtained by the simple process of 
atceping the plants in water and allowing them to fer¬ 
ment. In Watts's “Dictionary of Chemistry" the 
following ferment oils are described;— CharoyhyUwm 
igieeitre, wild chervil, common parsley; Chefidonium 
rnq/us, the larger celandine; Comum mnculaivm, com¬ 
mon, hemlock ; Erytlrma Centaurinm, little centaury; 
JEekium mdgare, viper’s bngloss; JBriea mlgarit, com¬ 
mon beath; MarrultMm vulgare, white horehonnd; 
Aehilbta common yarrow; Piawfogo, the 

plantain; Qatreu* Sobur, oak; SaUx pentandra, the 
WilloW; Sidvia pratgn*U, meadow-sage ; Trifotium 
JUrimtm, tbe clover; Tufiitago Furforu, colt’s-foot; 
VM Dinifera, the vine; {Trricu areas, tbe nettle; and 
diseased apples, 

Fe as. {FiLiOgS.) 

F'XKir-iiooT. f4!V# Lx^bssx.) 

FEBosiA,/«-ro^-»i-o, in Boti, a gen. of the nat. ord, 
Aurautiaeete. The speoies F. el^hanium is a large 
tree, growing in India. A kind of gnm, closely resem¬ 
bling gum-Arabic, exndes from its atem, and it it vers 
probable that tbie eonstitntes pil't of Uie Bast* India 
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gnm imported into this cotintiy. The younr leave* 
flare an antse-Uke odour, and are need by the native 
doctors of India for their stomaebio and enrininative 
eff'ects. The fruit it known ns Uie elephant or wood- 
apple. 

F***st, fdr'-rei (Dp. vrtt, Fr. Jitrti), Afnsfofo 
Furo, Linn.f —This welt-kaown animal is a native of 
Africa, but domesticated in Fnrope. Its habite are 
similar to those of the weasel, bnt more bloodtbintv. 
Its length is about fourteen inbhes, exclusive of the 
tail, which measures about five and n half inches; 
snout sharp; eyes red and fiery; oolonr commonly 
pale yellow, bnt sometimes partaking of all the colonrs 
nsuaf in i he weasel kind. In slight n ess of body and short- 
oess of leg it likewise resembles the weasels. Ferreta 
are chiefly used to hunt rabbits. Courageous, however, 
as is the ferret, there is not more than one in ten who is 
a really good “ ratter," or, indeed; that can be induced 
to enter a rat-burrow. The same timid animal, how¬ 
ever, will, without invitation, scamper into a rabbit 
burrow i and for tbU very go^ reason, that whereas, 
espeoially if there be many litters of yonng rats in tbe 
colony, the old animals will show desperate fight with 
the intruder, the labbite will never, on any chance, tnm 
on it, but rn«h headlong away. In the pursuit of this 
latter sport, it was the custom in olden time to sew the 
lips of the ferret together before it was turned into the 
rabbitburrow, and sopreventit doinganythingbutsearn 
them out of tbe hole and intotlhe hands of the watober 
at tbe mouth of it. In old books of‘‘sport," there 
are elaborate instruotione as to bow the turret should 
be held while his lips are being sewn, together with the 
sort of needle to be used. The modern syetom, hosr- 
ever, is to nuissle or " oope " tbe ferret. This is accom¬ 
plished by the use of two pieces of soft string, one of 
which is passed ronnd the neck, and the other under 
the jaws, the four ends meeting at the back of the neck, 
and bei^ there tied. Cold is fatal to tlie domest-ioated 
ferret. It breeds twice a yaar, the production ranging 
from six to niue young ones at a Utter. Sometimes the 
female will eat up her young, and in that case shn 
is likely to Utter three times in the year. The period 
of gestation is six weeks. The youug are born and 
continue blind during an entire month, and at thran 
months old are considered fit for “ work." 

Fbebic Aoni,/er'-rik (Lat./emtm, iron), FeO„ in 
Chem.—If one part of scaqnioxide of iron and four of 
nitre be fused together for seme time, a brown mass is 
obtained, giving a violet-coloured solution, containing 
ferrate of potash. I'er'ic acid has never been obtained 
in a free state, but solutions of the ferrates of the 
earths may be formed readily by mixing ferrate of pot¬ 
ash with these salts. 

FBBBKicvANoenir./er'-ncf-si-da'.o-fon (Lat.ymwss, 
iron, and cyanogen), 0,,NaFe,, or Fdcy, in Cbern,, a 
hypottieticm radicle derived from cyanogen, giving 
rise to salts known as ferrideyauides, a good example of 
which is met with in tbe fomdeyanideof potassium, or 
red prussiate of potash of commerce, which ia formed 
by passing chlorine through a solution of yellow prus- 
siate of potash. Forrideyanide of potassium ia pa¬ 
pered in large quantities for the use of the calico- 
printer. When added to solntions of tbe persalts of 
iron, it gives no nreoipitate; but a very splendid dye, 
known as TumbaH's blue, is formed by mixing it with 
s solution of protosttlphate of iron. The other ferrid- 
cyanides are unimportant. 

FxanocxairodBg, ycri-ro-si-da'-o-^foB (Let. farrum, 
iron, and cyanogen), C«N,Fe, or Fey, in Chem., a 
hypothetical radiela derived from cyanogen, giving 
rise to aalta known as ferrocyanides, of which the far. 
roeyanide of potaasfum, or yeUow prossiato of potash, 
may lie taken as an examj^e. The salt of commerce 
is nearly in a state Of purity, nnd is Hianufacttirad on 
an enomiou* scale for the uae of colour-makers end 
calico-printers, by heeting dried bkod, bones, parings 
of bidet, and other nitrogenons uiimal matter, wnh 
an pqnal weight of oarbonate of potaah and one-third 
of iron foings. The oarbon, nitrogen, and iron unite 
with the potsaainm to form a yellow salt; ori'statliaing 
in large tabular crystals, coutnising three equivalents 
of water. It is very SMttbie in water, bnt insoittto 
in alcohol. Althongu it oontaio* the elements of 
iwuaric acid when in eolntfon, yet it it not poisonona. 
DwtiUed with sulpbnrio aeid, m {nriHshes pruBrio neid 
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H larffA ijjatinUUM. It i* mtuth and ia eidi6o>|in 
■ad «(^<iiiir>inidcin|r for fli^ peoduetitm at* 


iroDi Wben protoMlt* of iipa aro ntoi 


Fastoow, (yr. /eftoi^.-^trietir opeiiiibij', 

thM word uMuu • guUnd or wraatlt ] buian noyiM* 
tore, Miuptnro, ftfi., it m appUad to dMi^oata aii 
ornament comped of flowen, froits, ead learn in* 
f. » i' • t.- ^ ji. *wy°'ren or twitted togetber, iuepenaed at ea<di w>i 

tutwoneof the diiUngnuhtog tnto between the pw yaxiCHisM, it tbe WonhippiM of * 

and proto-Mlti of iron. It a rdao largely employed fetieh. The word fetich ia eaid to be derired from the 
W theManufaotnreof OTamde of M^Mum j in fact, Portuguese word/rffuM, bewitched or pdesessed by 
tt M the only oommerosal nnroe of that aalt. With fairiee, and was applied by them to the obieota wor' 
eopper.it forms a ohwaetensUo parple-brown preeipi- shipped by the negroes of Afrioe. Bence the term has 

W generally received, and is appHed to the 
metal. With the salts of cobalt it gives a yellowish, ascription of Hfe and intelligenee to inanimW obieots, 
grnn precipitate. , . _ , »• stMesj oarved images, Ac. Petiohisin, then, is the 

f (lAt. /wtp to carry)* m Iaw, is a worship of mAterisl suofittoeefl*» form of idolAtiy diat 

right, arising royal grant or prescription* to prerails verv oxtonsively among harbaroos nations/ 


. a* . » r,’% —”, »waawcr, eawAirvm a/a uauiaa^uwfe aivw^wws UW.W 

IS liable to pc iiidtcted> On the other handy if a ferry hardly any tuft. The term is now more gcTiera i ly ap« 
be ereoted so near to an aneient ferry as to draw away plied to the joint on which the tuft in qiiestion grows, 
its ccMtom, it IS a nuissnoe to the owner of the old FxuD,j^ds (Ang.*8a3c.)y denotes a deadJy quarrel or 
which the law will gire mm remedy. No enmity subsisting between one tribe or famUy and an* 

8 ubiio ferry 2 ^® he established withont a license from other. They formerly preTailed extensively among the 
le crown. Bridges have taken the place of ferries to northern nations of'jgarope, and were a combination 
a great extent, and they are only found in the present of kindred to revenge the death of any of their blood 
day oTor stresins running through flat districts* or in against the slayer and aU his race, aqd were frequently 
places where the traiHc is not sufficient to warrant the kept up for many generations, 
outlay which would he ^currod in erecting a bridge. Fmcdal Systbh,/ a'-dfU sis'-few, is that oonstitn* 
They are also found at the mouths of tidal rivers, tional system which was introduced into Bnrope by 
where a bridgo would interfere with the passage of the northern nations after the fall of the Boman 
vessels, or its construction would be attended with power, and which Las left important traces of its 
cootiAcrable engioecring diilloaltiec. A ferry formerly ezisteDoe in most Bnropean oonntries. The eonetitn. 
eziitca where London Bridge now stands, the protite tion of feuds had iU origin in the military policy of 
f®^ed part of the endowment of a nunnery, the Goths, Hons, Tandals, and other northern nations, 
which stood on the oontbwark aide of the water, on, who overran Europe at the declension of the Eoiuao 
*’** Church. empire. The term fend is of very doubtful derivaUon, 

EsBaT.naineB, a boat or barge of great size and but moat probably it is formed from the Teutonic Ves 
peculiar construction, adapted for the transportation or Jii, wages or pay for service, aod odA or od, pro¬ 
of horsce and Mrriages, ae well as foot-passengers, perty or possession; a fend then being the property 
uroBs a stresm from one hank to another. The ferry- or possession given as wi^es for service. In order to 
floating bridge, as it may be indiSbrentir seenre their newly-acquired possessions, and at the 
nsUto of a level platform laid like a deae same time to reward their deserving followers, the 
on a atrongly-bnilt flat-bottomed vessel, square at lioth conquering generals were wont to allot large districts, 
ends. This deck or platform is famished with railings or parcels oflsnd, to the superior ofRcers of the army, 
on either side, or bulwarks boarded oyer, and it has a and these were by them dealt out again in smaller 
lap of timber attached to each end by hinges, which can allotments, or parcels, to the inferior officers and 
be raieed or lowered by chains. These laps are allowed solders. The condition annexed to these holdings 
to rest on the land when the ferry-bridM touches the was that the possessor should do service fmthfuUy, 
shore, to afiord a safe and easy means of entrance and both at home and in the wars, to him by whom they 
exit for carriages and horses. Bridges of this deserip- were given; for which purpose he took the oath of 
tion are worked from side to side by means of a obain fealty (jurammtuM\fidtliCatiii), and in case of the 
fastened at either end to posts placed for the purpose breach of this condition and oath, by not performing 
in the landing-places. If the distance across be short, the stipulated service, or by deserting the lord in 
the chain is passed ronnd a wheel, which is turned by battle, the lands were again to revert to him who 
the ferryman ; but m floating bridges plaosd at the granted them. The ownership of the land, therefore, 
aat^ct of ti^ rivers, where the dtstanoe from bank properly remained in the hands of the superior, and 


to bank is often considerable, the chain is passed proMbqr at first was resnmable by him at pleasure, 
ronnd a barrel or capstan, which is worked by horses or at least on the death of the holder; but, in most 
or steam power. Eerry-bridges of this description oonntries, lands soon came to assume an hereditary 
are need to convey vehicles across the river Tamar at oharacter, the rights of the superior, on the death of 
Saltash, in Cornwall, and across the Dart at Dart- a vassal, being confined to the exaction of oertaia 
month, Devon. , ,, , . , . . dues from his son and successor, as a consideration for 

Fxbvu. (Lat.), IS the classical appellation confirming to him the feud which his father had held, 

of B wandorrod. In the time of the Eastern empire, Where the land descended to a female, the superior 
the feritla was the name given to the emperor’s was entitled to control her marriage for the nuimosa 


aignify a little flat wwden sUpe or pallet for pnnlshing receiver of land, or feudatory, was bonnd, when called 
emldreu at school, by striking theip w^ it on the upon, to serve his immediam lord or superior, and to 
palms of their hands. It is often apphed, too. to a do ali in bis power to defend him. 8ooh lord or sapo- 
species of cane which u used for the same purpose of rior wse likewise subordinate to, and under the com- 
oastigation. , . . ’ . mand Of, a higher superior or loitli and so on upwards 

Pbscbswxbb vitBSBs, yiere a kind of to the prince or general himself. The several lords 
rude, lioentioua poetry, oommon in ancient Italy, and were aim reciptbeaUy bonnd in Iheirrespecfivegra- 
•aid to have derived tueir name from the Etrurian city dations to protect wa posseasions they had given, 
of EescenDiuitt, They were in the form of dialt^es Thni the coaneetion between lord and vauiu was 
between two pereons, who Hunzed and ridiouled each made to wear all the appearance of amutnal inter- 
other’a follict and vices. They ware tong bn festive change of benefits,—of bounty and protection on the 
Qocasions, particularly at w^dings, bat were distinct one hand, and of gratitude and service on the oth(ri<. 
from Idia epithriamia, w^ioh were more refined and In thia way tha frtmal ecmuection was established, and 
tagnlar composiriona. xha emgator Aui^tua prohl- an army wai alwaya at command, ready to fight in 
hited thmn, as tendi:^ to corro^ tiie publio morals. defence of the wholfc or of any p^, of the newly-. 
E]Utirax.B. («$e« lAasn.^ acquired epontry. Jfhe wisdom of these msaswra 
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became etideat to tbe OtJw j^bom of Bnrapei, and 
inany of tbam wbo wBre ntoegendaBt adapted thi» 
■yetein ae a means of ■toeaEttomdg^ tbdr po«er, par- 
oelliBg out tbeir T<qral temtonas, in'venBadine uieir 
aubjeota to SBiTender qp lud rati^ &eir own mnd^^ 
property aader the like fendal obUgatioiM of military 
realty. Thns (be feodd eona^tatioa. or dootrine of 
ten(B«i estended itself oyer aif the West«m world; and 
the ibndal laws drove ont the Boman, whieb had 
hitherto nniTertally prayiahMi. Thie system was 
adopted in moetoottntriea of Enropofrma the 8th to: 
the end of the iSth century; but it differed in variona 
psrticnlara in the different oonntries. Though there 
CMi be no donbt that feudal principles prev^ed td_a 
conaiderable extent in the poh^ of the Saxona m 
Bn^andi yet it was only when that country was con- 
queredby the Normans that it was regularly estahliehed. 
in some respects, however, the system of feudalism 
established iu Bnglaod differed ftom that of Branoe, 
from which it was taken. One of these was that the 
king was the universal lord and original proprietor of 
alt Uie lands in his kingdom, and that no man conld 
possess, or hold, any part of it, but what was mediately 
or immediately derived from him, to be held mediately 
or immediately of him upon feudal service. Hence 
the Conqueror iiitrodacod the practice of compelling 
those bolding mediately as w^ as immediately of 
himself to swear fealty to him; and thus the inferior 
vassals were under two oaths,—the one of fealty to the 
king, the other of fealty to their immediate superior. 
It has been remarked, however, that when the two 
interests came into collision, the vassal rarely failed to 
obey his lord rather than his king. The wardship, or 
guardianship of the tenant during minority, which 
impKad both the custody of his person and the appro- 
prmtion of the profits of his estate, was another 
feature of English feudalism which did not esist in the 
French. In England, the whole country was divided into 
about (#9,000 knights’ fees, the tenant of each of which 
appears to have been obliged to keep the fltdd at hie 
own expense for forty days, whenever his lord chose 
to call upon him. For smaller portions of land, 
emaller periods of services were due. Every great 
tenant exercised a jurisdiction, civil and onminal, oyer 
his immediate tenants, and held courts, aud adminis¬ 
tered the laws within bis lordship, like a sovereign 
prince. The existence of mnnor-oourts and other 
small jurisdictions within the kingdom is one ofbthe 
featnres of the feudal eystem. The land escheated to 
the lord when the tenant left no heir, audit was for¬ 
feited to him when be was found guilty either of a 
breach of his oath of fealty or of f«ony. There were 
also flues payable to the lord on certain occasions, 
as well as aids, reliefs, &o. The vassal had also to 
attend the lord’s courts, sometimes to witness, and 
sometimes to take part in, the administration of jus- 
tiee ; in battle, he was bound to lend his horse to his 
lord if dismonnted, to keep to his side while fighting, 
and go into captivity as a hostage for btm when taken, j 
It was a breach of faith to divulge his (the lord’s) 
counsel, to conceal from him the machinations of 
others, to imure his person or fortune, or to violate the 
saneti^ of his roof. 

Fihj nn Join,a term derived from 
tbe French, and applied to bonfires lighted in public 
{daess and in villages, to celebrate any important event 
or festive season . These feax dejoit were known 
amongst the Bomans, as Romulus inscitated a species of 
them, portionlarly in hononr of the building of the city 
of Borne. The term/si« de joit is also oft.eu applied to 
a salnto fired on any partiemar occasion, in celewatiuu 
of festivals, Ac. 

Fnnuiiws, in Eool. Hist., !) the name 

of a reformea branch of the Cistercian order of 
monks. It was founded by Jean de la Barrihre, 
abbot of' ffafi disterdsa monastery of FeuiKans near 
lonlOaee, in IS77, who; being opposed to the great 
loxi^ of disi^litie that then j^eviuled, introduced a 
mniM more aaatere mode of life. Hesoon fonnd many 
followers, and they were declared independent by 
Sistas V. in IfiSfi. T®ief *»** afterwards divided, in 
1690, into two congregations liy Fimo Urban VIII., who 
separated the French from the Italums, and gave them 
two generals. They practised gretd! austerities, ffJing 
barefoot, and living only on hedhs. The cloister of 


this order at Faxis nimname to the oelebratod ppli« 
tical club which, during the French revolutton'. of 
1788, held its meetings th^e. It was founded in 1790, 
by Lafeyette, BiCyes, lawochefonoanld, and others, and 
was intended to siqiport the constitution against the 
ultra party. When Ooant Clermont Tonnerre vraa 
eleoted president of this ctuh, a popular insurrection 
broke ont against it; and on the %tb of March, 1781, 
the Aosembly in the rioister was dispersed by toe mob. 

FxnitiiB!toir,^br)'-ys tonto) f Jk.), is pro{wya small 
leaf, but is genetaUy ai^Uea to that part of a poUtioal 
new^aper Wfaiob is devoted to news of a non-political 
character, as criticisms on Itten^ore and art, Ac., and 
which is commonly, in continental newspapers, to be 
found at the bottom of the page. The fenilleton 
is an invention of the Journal dee XHbaie, which, in 
1800, introdooed the syst em of giving literary criticisms 
in this form. Afterwards the boUes-lettiW element 
began to prevail in the feuilleton, and Jules jHiin be- 
osme toe acknowledged king in this class of literature. 
In the years immediately preceding the revidution of 
February, whole romances were spun ont in tbe fenil- 
leton; and in particular, the Conetitufionnel made large 
sums from the social romances of Bngene Sue, which it 
first published in this way. The French system has 
been imitated in England and Oerniany, though not to 
the same extent, and with less marked success. In 
fact, the feuilleton proper seems only to be in its 
natural element in France. » The language and tbe 
character of the people are peculiarly fitted for im¬ 
parting that grace, point, neatness, and vivacity that 
give a peculiar charm to the higher productions of this 
class of literatore, and which draw additional power 
from their many-sidedness and frequent changes. 

3<'jitkji,/ s'-eer (Lst./eim, from/ereso, 1 am hot), 
in Med., is the name given to a Very niiffieruas and 
important class of maladies, which, however diversified 
in their severel charooteristics, still present something 
in common in their general foaturee. It is impossible 
to give a general definition that will apply to alt the 
dioerent varieties and forms of this class of diseases; 
but, among the features that are almost always present 
are spontaneous and prinfUl lassitude, weakness of the 
corporeal and mental fhcultiee, alterations of toe 
seoretions, altered animal heat, quickened circulation, 
and increased thirst. One of the earliest and most 
constant symptoms Of fever is Isasitnde, and is usually 
attended by a painftil or irksome sensation in the back 
and limbs. It is manifestly referable to a depressed 
state of toe nervous energy, more partieularly os 
regards too organic nervous system. To this depressed 
State of toe nervous energy that weakness of the 
corporeal and mental powers which often precedes the 
evolntiun of the disease, and always in soma degree 
attends it, is to be attributed. It is nsaaliy mmiiiested 
more in the corporeal than in toe mental faculties, par¬ 
tieularly at first. Some of the mental powers are more 
affected than others; as attention and the reasoning 
faculties, than the imagination. Alterations of the 
secreting and excreting functions are among tbe earliest 
and most constant, ana most important phenomena of 
fever. Tbe exhalations from the lungs and skin are the 
earliest and most affected; but, besides these, toe 
salivary, gastric, hepatic, intestinal, and urinary secre¬ 
tions, are more or less altered as respects either 
quantity or quality; the alterations being somewhat 
different in cufferent types and states of fever. The 
temperature of the body is also variously affected 
in toe different stages. At first it is usually below, 
but it soon after rises above the normal condition, 
and is generally accompanied with a certain marhid 
sensation which it is difiluult to describe. Quickened 
circulation has generally been regarded as one of toe 
most essential symptoms of fever; but this feature is 
not constantly present, at least in some stages of the 
disease, and It is oftmi of less in^rtanoe than other 
states of the vascular system and the condHton of the 
blood itoalf. When, indeed, the term fever is used in 
a general sense to denote a general disorder conseqnent 
iqion or symptomatic of some local disease, and not a 
primary or idiopatoie dieMse, then increased heat and 
accelerated cirenlation are toe riiief oharacteristica, 
without which toe pol'ent is said to be without fevert 
but when fever ooeurs aa a partiCBlar disease of itself, 
these two symptoms sre sworn toe most imminent. 





WIbte 


mare iai|>ertBiit. Tbiiiit is sdlom ' sw a ting ia fever, 
exo^t oceaaioiiiilly i» :lis ■^***<’*A rtatoj imd ^ 

Me£o»lmea diettaguisli vsriotu eteges or periods in 
tbe course of fever which ere oharaeterluM by feetures 
more or less marked; es. (1) Uie lormetivo or precur¬ 
sory stage, the earliest st^e of the disease, being 
characterised by those early changes svldoh are pro- 
dueUve of those sshioh ooastitttte the develop^ 
disease; (2) the atat^ invasion, when the earlier 
symptoms of the disease itsdfmaa^tthemselveB; (3) 
the period of excitement or reeotion, when fever in its 
more literal sense begins, and mmifests ite speoiflc 
form; (4) tbe period of crisis, when a sndden raange 
takes place to toe course of too disease, known as toe 
crisis: (S) toe period of decline which succeeds the 
crisis, and wbiou passes into the (6) last stage,—that of 
convalesoence. Fever presen ts itsrif to a g^eat variety 
of forms, the simplest of which is what is termed 
ephemera, or one day's fever, becanse it seldom lasts 
noove twenty-four hours. It begins with chiiKuess or 
rigor, paleness, waariuess, and a frequeut small pulse, 
with indifference to food. These symptoms are tbllowed, 
to half an hour or alittlemore, by beat of skin, a flushed 
face, frequent hard pulse, occasionally headache, and a 
peculiar sense of fatigue, restlessness, and slight sore¬ 
ness of the siusolcs. After this state has continued for 
twelve or eighteen hours, or at most twenty-four, 
gonrie perspiration farlidcs out, under which, to the 
course or liMe more than an hoar, every essential 
symptom vanishes, leaving only a feelmg of exhaustion 
and muscular debility. This is the simplest and 
slightest form of fever; and though, on SMOouat of its 
shortness, it seldom attracts much notice, yet it is by 
no means nnoommon to this oountrv, partioulariy dur¬ 
ing the spring moatbs. If aueh an affectiou be sup¬ 
posed to recur several times every other day, with an 
interval of comparative herith in the inteireniog days, 
a clear notion will be formed of tnfsrmttteut fever in its 
most frequent aud characteristic form,—tbe tertian; 
and from the tertian may be derived all tbe other 
forms of intcmdttent fever. If, in the next phwe, the 
febrile state be conceived to be reinforced twice a day, 
or oftencr, by a fresh attack of rigor or chilUness, with 
subsequent reaction before the pre-existing pyrexia 
had materially subsided, a distinct conception may be 
formed of remittent fever. From the remittent fever 
most nosologists deduce the only remaining primary 
type,—continued fever, by supposing the remissions to 
liecome graduaiiy less and less distinct; but otoera, 
wilh perhaps more reason, regard them as ephemera, 
merely prolonged to such a duration as that its several 
stages occupy between four and nine or eleven days. 
In accordance with these remarks, what are known as 
primary fevers may be divided toto three classes,— 
couttoued, intermitteut, and remittent fevore. The 
first class comprises synoeba, or inflammatory fever; 
synoohus, mixed, or nervous fever; and ^hus, or 
adynamic fever. Intermittent fevers are divided into 
tertian, quotidian, aud quartan; while remittent fevers 
comprise the marsh remittents, and probably also the 
ydlow fever. Besides primary fevers, there ate the 
irrupHve class of fevers, comprising the smaU-pox, 
mesdes, and soarlet fever; ana the irritative fevers, 
comprising gastric fever and gastro-intesttoa^ remit¬ 
tent, and hectic fever.—Copland’s Xhefionnty qf | 
Medicine. 

Fiass./e'-urs, to Scotland, are the annual average 
prices ofgrain, determined in each county so as to re¬ 
gulate crown duties, ministers* stipends, and the rents 
of agrioultural suljiects, where these are made to. de¬ 
pend upon the price of grain. The derivation of the 
word is uncertain, and, according to J>r., Jamieson, it 
is of Gothic origin. They were originally instituted to 
Scotland for the purpose of asoeriaining the value of 
the vietuslor grato-reats payable to the orowa, and 
were at first determtoed annually by the exoh^uer, 
upon returns made of the prioes of grain by the die- 
riife of the different counties. Afterwards it was left 
to the sheriffs themselves to detemuBetfaefiars prioes 
in their several counties, who summoned a jury for 
that purpose. Fiars appear to have been struok to 
Scotland as early as tbe middA of the Idtb centiiiy i 
end toe form oi procedure is regulated by an act ia 
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sederunt, dated Sfet Beoemto, 1723, end cApewed 
February, 1728. This aflTrBqtorai 2* toe totsitti 
of Seotomd and their deputies yemly, twtwtot "toe 
4th sod 20to of Fetaaary tO- €.}, to ssanmon hifaw 
them a oompetentsmnb^ of psrs^ hvtog trititinlilie 
sb^ffdom who have knowledge and expeiMBoetor .toe 
prioes and trade of viotatil in these bts^s, arid 
them to choose Ititoen sm, whmiff net fewer town 
eight shall be heritms, to pass upon the inquest, arid 
retnrii their verdict on toe eridenoeanderwrittwt 'or 
tiieir own proper knowledge, oonoeriniw toe liin rif 
the preceding crops of every ktod of viotiml of toe 
produotof toat aherifldom ; and toe aaid sher^ and 
their deputies shall to toe same time and fdaoe ttoto 
which toe jnry is called, also summon the pnme rest 
witnesses, and sddnoe them and all otoer gocto evi¬ 
dence, before toe said jnry, ooneeming tim price at 
whioh too several sorts of viotual have been boo^t 
and sold, especially tinee toe 1st of November imme¬ 
diately preoediug antiltfaat day;" “and any persons 
tosn present may in open court and no otherwise, and 
observing due order audresp^t, offer information to 
toe jury ooneeming the premisea and cutmeming tita 
evidence adduced or that might be adduced befere 
them." In Scotland a great many contracts are m- 
gulsted Iqr toe fiars prioes. In letting farms on lease. 
It is often arranged that the wbolq, or a certain portion 
of tbe rent, be paid in grain, or aooording to tbe value 
of so many boils of wheat or barley, as fixed ^ the 
fiars; so that in the event of a great W of prioes onring 
the oitrrency of tbe lease, the tenant shonld not suffer ; 
and, on the otoer hand, that the landlord should resqi 
a fair slure of the advaot^ Of a rise of prices. In 
like manner many feu duties, the stipends of the es¬ 
tablished church clergy, toe salaries of parochial 
solioolmasters, Ac., are made to depend more or less 
upon the fiats prices. It is the interest, therefore, of 
those who have to pay, that toe fiars be stnnA as low 
as possible, and of tooso that are to receive, that 
they be as high as possible; and hence they are deter¬ 
mined with a ooosldetable degree of accuracy, gone- 
rally, it is believed, rather under than over the mark. 
It IS thought, however, that the period fixed for 
taking the aver^es ia too early, there not being 
much of the grain of toe previous crop brought into 
the market by that time. 

’Siktifi-M (Itat., let it be done), in Imw, denotes a 
d^ree, a short order or warrant of scaue judge for 
making out and allowing oertmn processes. 

Fiat, in Bankruptcy, denoted the authority of the 
lord ohaneeUor to a oomiBissioncr of bankrupts to pro¬ 
ceed iu the bankruptcy of the trader therein men¬ 
tioned. It was abolisbed by 12 A 13 Viet. c. 108, and 
a petition for adjudication substitnted. 

FruuK, fi'-lr (Lat. jIAni), a term applied to animal, 
vegetaide, or imnevarsubsfenees whioh have a stringy 
or thread-like stmetnre. In a general sense, it in- 
dudes toe hair and wool of quadrupeds, toe threads 
enwrapping the cocoons of silkworms, Ac., toe fibres 
of the leaves of plants and of their inner bark, the 
elongated oells or hairs connected with the seeds of 
plants, and the ordinary materials used in making 
cordage aUd Mxtile fdirics. Mineral substances are 
called fibrous in structure, even when it is impossible 
to detach the apparmit fibres. The only fibrous mine¬ 
ral which has bem nsed for textile fabrics is Awiautkus, 
a variety of asbestos; but that only to a veiy limited 
extent, The miitaal sabstanoes used are divided into 
two dasaes; the first indu^g hair aud wool, and the 
second tiie silk of cocoons. Aleariy all textile fabrics 
are made feom the firat, and the wool of the sheep is 
the most important divuioD of toe class. The hair of 
toe godi, alpaca, camel, bison, and other imimals, is 
also used. The liair of most animals is, however, in 
general, too short to sdlow of its bdug used for textile 
lUBunfecture. T^e vegetable kfogoom yields the 
largest number of asoful fibres, which are obtained 
from natural orders very different from each otoer. 
Theaerogenous or eryptogamous plsnts do not, how¬ 
ever, aifoid any. From exogenous plants, fibies-are 
obtained from toe inner bark, as in the case Of flax, 
hemp, Ac., and from toe hairs of the frmt, as m cotton. 
In endogenous plants, toe fibre is scmietimss obtairied 
from tbe fruit, as in cocoa-nut fibre. The spatbe of some 
pahus is dso used^ Some of toe dender palius called 
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nttMu, sad the btiba^&o., m mootinnd, on noeonnt 
of tboir Abcout mitare, «3ir «iid:«E>wOi!kt obnir-bottom*, 
sod imiaar porpoae*. Xb« inort iwliwblo fibres ob^ 
tnined firom endooenoiu phuste obab from As Isnf or 
Issf-stalk. Tbs ^rss ^ As bark of oxogmis we 
nsfiily osna% bp steeping or oontinn^lp 

mmstening with water. As this prooess injures Ae 
eolonr of endogenons snibstintces, tbe fibres ere gene- 
rsUp sepersted bv besttag or passiug betwem rollers. 
Pibm obtained from fruits, as cotton fibre, like tbe 
wotfi and bmr of animals, exist natarslly in a separate 
State, and only require to be collected and cleaned. 
Amongst Ae naefol -vegetable fibres, those of flax, 
bempi, and cotton have long held the first place. The 
principal additions, of late years, have been Kew Zesv 
land flax, bate, Snnn or Sum hemp, coir, Pita flax, 
Abaoa or Manula hemp, China grass, and some others. 
One of Ae moat important uses of vegetable fibre is in 
the manufaeture of paper. Among exogenous plants 
sAoae fibres are used for economical purposes, are a 
epeeies of gossypium which produces cottou; Ae Som- 
hax viUotuM, which produces silb'cotton, or vegetable 
aUk; and the Aaelepias tyriaea, prodncing the silk-like 
down of Virginian silk. These three substances are 
ob^ned from tbe fibres of the fruit. Those obtained 
from the inner bark include the following-several 
roecies of Hibiaous, producing Deokanee hemp; the 
Corchorus olUoriui, from whiA jute is obtained; the 
Xi'nuM untaHaiimum, prodncing flax; several species of 
the Crotolaria; toeether with oAer leguminons plants, 
produciug Sunn, Jubbulporehemp, &e.; several species 
of Bcehmeria, one of which produces China-grass fibre; 
Ae Cannabii naiica, producing beihp; ana Ae inner 
bark and roots of some species of pine and fir. Among 
Ae endogenous plants from which fibres are obtaiueil, 
are the Fhorminm Unax, yielding New Zealand flax; 
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frirAer oonsideratioa, to be bigUtf beneficial and 
nsefal ; especially ea this maxiia ip ever invariably 
observed, that no fiction ahall extend to work an 
injun; its proper operation being to prevent a mis- 
obieiC or remedy an ineonvenienoe that might result 

from Ae general rule of law,” 

Fiona, ji'-kas (Lat., a fig), in Bot, a gen. of Ae nat. 
ord. Moraxete, oonsisting of trees and shrubs abound¬ 
ing in a milky juice. The most important speoies is 
F. Ctariea, the fig-tree, eupposed to be a native of Asia 
Minor, but now found in all the aouAern countries in 
Buripe. The fruit is termed a sjrciHiits (which se«), 
and IS eaten green, and dried as a luxury in some 
countries, and as a common artiela of food in oAera. 
The finest dried figs are imported from Turkey, and 
are sold in bulk at prices varying from SOs. to 60s. per 
owt. In consequence of their nutritive, emollient, 
demulcent, and laxative properties, they we frequently 
employed in medicine. The fig-tree is cultivated in 
Britain, but not extensively, ft is only in very warm 
situations that it will ripen its fruit in the open air, 
oven Aougb trained against a wall. When grown in 
houses built on puraose for it, the fig-tree is remarka¬ 
bly prolifio. This fruit-tree is theyessoA of Ae Bible. 
F. indica, the banyan or banian tree, is another 
interesting species. This is regarded as a sacred tree 


Aqave omericana, yielding Pita flax; some species of 
Musa, from the leaves of which are obtained Abaca or 
hAnilla hemp, and plantain fibre; several species of 
Bromelia, from which are obtained pine-apple fibre, 
Ac.; the hnak of Ae uocoa-nirt and the fibre of the 
stem yield coir; and mats, chair-bottoms, and oAer im¬ 
portant articles in general use, are obtained from the 
fibre yielded by Ae leaves of the cotton-grass and 


the constituents of the blood, and of muscular tissue. It 
contains, according to Mulder,—carbon Si-7, hydrogpn 
0'9, nitrogen 16'4, oxygen 23"6, sulphur 1'2, phosphorus 
0-3, It occurs in two states,—bquid in Ae animal 
organism, and solid by spontaneous coagulation, as 
soon as it is removed from the living body. It is con¬ 
tained in blood in a liquid state, in tbo proportion of 
2'6 parts to 1,0(H), and coagulates in a very short time 
after Ae exposnre of blood to the air. It constitutes 
a large portion of mnscle, arranged in bundles of 
fibres; whence its name. According to Liebig, it is 
found in Ae juices of plants and in Ae gluten of 
wheat. Mulder looks upon fibrin as a compound con¬ 
taining proieiu. {See also PsOTSUr CoxpoVSDb.) 

Fibula. (See Leo.) 

Ficoin**, JS-ioi'-de-s (Lat. Jtiw, • fig), in Bot., a 
synonyme for ife»em6ry««c<B (which see). 

Ficiidw, ./ifc'-sittB (Lat. jMio, from jifape, ! feign), 
in Lit (See Novel, Eomawcbs.) 



fisr as is conristent wiA equity. Thfsy are commou in 
Ae Boman law, and are not unknown in Aat of Bng- 
laad. The ficAms of Ac Boman law apparently bu 
their origin in Ae ediotal power, and they were de¬ 
vised for Ae purpose of providing for oases where 
there were no legal provisions. Fictions we resorted 
toin oirderto avoid a special hardship, or to remove 
some usei^peetod difficulty not provided for by Ae 
law. Their existence supposes a defect, whiA it is 
the bumness of iegislirtion tft temadvj and of late 
years maity of Aem have been imaetfm from one laws; 
as ip the prooeedingS in qjeetiitent (which see). Fio- 
tion» fflttst 'be fratmM aboording to Ae rules of law, 
and not vAist is merely imaginable ; and Aere ought 
to be cquoty and possibility A every legal fiction. 
"These fictions of law," sayp Blaekstone," though at 
first they mw stortie Ae atndentj,,hc will find, upon 
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by tbe Hindoos. Its branches produce long shoots, or 
aerial roots, which descend to the gi^nd and pene¬ 
trate the soil; so that, in coarse of time, a single tree 
becomes a vast umbrageous tent, supported by nu¬ 
merous oolnmos. No fewer than 360 stems, each 
equaUiog in bulk Ae trunk of a large oak, and more 
than 3,(100 smaller ones, have been counted in oue 
example. The poet has An* described this marvel of 
the vegetable kingdom r— 

" Branching so broad along, Aat in the ground 
Tbe bending twigs take root; and daughters grow 
About Ae mother-tree; a pillar’d shade 
High over-arch’d, with echoing walks between. 
There ofr the Indian herdsman, Aunning heat, 
Shelters m cool, and tends bis pasturing herds 
At loopholes out through thickest shade." 

The fruit of Ae banyan is of a rich scwlet colour, and 
about the rise of a cherry; it is eaten by Ae monkeys, 
whiA live with birds and enormous bats in Ae thick 
forest of btanAet. The bwk is a pqwwM tonic, and 
is much used the Hindoo physicians. Tbe white 
glutinous juice of Ae tree is usra to relievo toothache, 
as an applicatkm to the soles of the feet when 
inflamed, and for making birdlime. JF. eliutiea. aiso 
a native of India, yieldsan inferior kindi of oaoutcnouc. 
F. Bgeamorui, tite sycamore fig, is said to Imve yielded 
Ae wood from which mummy-cases were made, 

Finnui. ((She VfOLijr.) 

Finxi CoMXisBoiK, (Lat., com- 
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he wiU eottvpy it or dis^e of it for Ae good of another. 
The obligation was not created by womb legally bind-, 
ing, blit by words of request ; aS vole (I wish), peto 
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Mk) ; aad hence, oricindly, there wu no tegel 
meane ef enforoinK ifei fulfiltnent till the time of 
Au^etiu, ehttt • praitor m» appointed vhoee aole 
bnuiteei it eret to see tp the JUei eommitta. I'be per¬ 
son intrusted eitb the property tree celled jidueionKt, 
end the person to whom it wes iDtended to he conveyed, 
fi<M eommuiariut. FUM emmeissa were either perti- 
colar or unireraal, the former beinft the bequest of u 
particular suMeet, the latter of the whole estate. They 
eeem to bare been introduced in order to erade some 
lejpd restriction, and to eire the inheritance or alee^ 
to a person who was either incapacitated from. taUug 
it directly or who could not take as much as the donor 
wished to {d^e. In some psrts of the continent, as 
Germany and Holland, tbn Jtdei commiua form an 
important feature in the eonreyanoe of heritable pro¬ 
perty, resembling our laws of entail (which see);— 
a person receiving the use of certain lands during 
his life, upon condition of transmitting them unim¬ 
paired, in a certain line, after bis death. 

Ftsn. (See fsvoxt Ststsh.) 

Finni), /eeld (Ger. /«W), in Agr., a portion of land 
inclosed a fence, or rendered distinct by some line 
of separation, and set apart either for tillage or pas¬ 
ture. The term “field" was, in ancient times, applied 
in Britain to the lands under cnlture by the plough; 
its signification was consequently very comprehensive, 
as, until within the last two centuries, aU land cnlrivated 
with the plough wsseuninciosed. Afterwards, when 
farmers portioned OS' and subdivided a part of the lands 
near the farmyard, the inolosed portions were called 
fields; the more distant portion, which remained open, 
was called open field or common field; while grass 
lands uninvlosed were called commons. At the pre¬ 
sent day, in the improved state of agriculture, every 
farm is divided into fields, either by simple lines of de¬ 
marcation, which are sulELcient when no animids are to 
be grazed on the farm, or by lines of separation which 
will act as fences; snob as walls, hedges, ditches, &c. 
In all farms, every field has a distingaishmg name. 
Without a regular fixed division of arable buds into 
fields, it would bo next to impossible to conduct a rota, 
tiou or succession of crops. When space is an object, 
and the grass lands of a farm are used for the grazing 
of sheep, it is generally the custom to separate the 
fields by light netting, or hurdles, scarcely Tisible at 
a short distance. If this plan were more generally 
adopted with regard to the dividing-Unesof fields, from 
a tenth to a fifth would be added to the contents of the 
greater number of corn farms. The same arrangement 
also saves considerably the first cost and the annual 
expense jineurred, in order to plant hedges or build 
walls, and in keeping them afterwards in repair. 

Fikld Ali.O'Waxck, a daily amount of additional pay 
given to officers in the British army in oonsiderstion 
of the extra expenses entailed on them hy reason of 
their service in the field. There are two difierent sorts 
of field allowances,—.ordinary and extraordinary. The 
ordinary aUowance ranges from £1. IQs. for a field 
officer to 1». per diem for a subaltern: thia is given 
for service when in camp at homo and when on ser¬ 
vice in the colonies. Extraordinary allowance ia only 
allowed when troops are really in the field of action in 
actual warfare. No officer receives this unless present 
with the army in the field. | 

Fiannuain, fetld-fait {field and fare, from Sax. 
faran, to go), (Tardus ptralie, Linn.), a migratory 
bird, appearing among us about the beginning of 
November and departing at the end of April. They 
seldom breed in this oouiitr^r. It is about ten inches 
in length, and of tho following colours ;—head, hind 
neck, and wings, grey; fore part of the back, chestnut: 
apace before the eyes, brownish black; fore-neck and 
breast, reddish yellow; over each eye a whitish line; 
feathers tipp^ with a brownish triangular spot; those 
of the sides with large dusky spots, and mar^ned with 
white; lower wiug-coverta and axillary fesdhera, pure 
white. In Poland, Bussia, and Austria, it is found 
throughout the year. It builda its neat in lofty trees, 
and leads on worms and various berries. 

FisLD-Guaa, a species of telescope, used for the 
purpose of observing the movements of annies and 
operations during a militia campaign. Further 
imurmation respecting thia mtrument will be seen 
under the separate head of Teiiksoois. 
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the highest miiitan rank tha^oan be beatpered ini ihe 
British army, auAwbicb ia o<»a^onalliy eoafwred bn 
general officers for diaiiftgnished aerrieea in the field, 
and on princes of the blood royi^ in virtue of itheir 
position and connection with the sovereign^ It ia 
rather a title of honour fat the British service than one 
which implies any parUoular duty to be dlaobarged 1^ 
the holder, like those of commander-in-ehie( general of 
division, general of brigade, Ac, The title, in ito pre¬ 
sent form, is copied from that of feld-mareekaU in 
the Prussian and Anstrian services, which was derived 
from the French term mareteAal de eangi, given to 
uffioen who performed, in former times, duties that 
wererimilar to some of those now disohimged ^ the 
heads of the commissariat department and military 
train. The rank itself ia of old standing. The aupreme 
command of the English armv was orif^nally iutrusted 
to a nobleman atyled the loro marshal or earl manbal 
of England: but when this office was made an heredi¬ 
tary appendage to the dnkedom of Norfolk, it had 
ceased to convey military rank, and marshals of the 
army were appointed when occasion required. There 
orerat present (1862) seven officers of tais rank in the 
British army: his majesty the king of the Belgians, 
Visoount Combermere, and Lord Seaton, who are 
field-marshals of some standing; and H.R.H. the duke 
of Cambridge, commander-in-e6ief; General Blake- 
ner. Lord ^ngb, and Lord Clyde, who were made 
field-marabola ou Nov. 9tfa, 1962, when the Prince of 
Wales attaioed his majority. 

Fibls OrrtCBKS, in Mil., are such as are competent 
to command battalionB,—as majors, colonels, and lien- 
tenant-colonela; and the term ia applied in contrast 
to those who can only take company duties, such 
as captains and lieutenants. 

Fists os View, in a telescope or microscope, means 
the space witidn which objects are visible when the 
focus of the instrument has been properly adjustfll to 
suit the sight of the person using ii. 

Fists Srxirist.—Thia class of dog has very long 
hair insome parts; it is 'generally white, with large 
brown, liver-coloured, or black spots of irregular a>ze 
and shape. Tho nose is sometimes cleft, and the esirs 
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are very long and pendulous, and covered with long 
hair like ita body. Tho race of spaniel dogs was im- 
poTted originally from Spain r whence their name. 
The field spaniel is used lor shooUiigm field sports, • 
like its congener, toe setter. 

Fists SroSiB are diversions in the field in pursuit of 
gamu, &a.; as bunting, shooting, fishing, and oonrsing. 

Fists Tuaiu, a department of the^yal Artillery 
somewhat resemhling the oominissariat of an army. 
On it devolvea too duty of the aafe-enstodj of stores 
and ammunition, and ’toe forwarding of the satne 
to tho base of operationa in too field. _ A regular staif 
of men and oominissariat is kept iip in the field t-raitt 
j ibr the purpose of tbeao duties being juftisfactorily 
iperfoimed. . 
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Fnna>^VOBXB, iiiUifaK7 «orlu 1luw«a bp V m 
mrmv irton bmn^ns • fortnw «r tom; *ko those 
'Works ereetod hf'tiie beiiegeA.fer tfcftp uiyeaes of de- 
thooe. Tmidm, liSe^ts, lilce those oooatractad 
bf oar smrin the Ornaee, '«m iMiteaoet of mo dkss 
offleld-wom. 

J’lxroim OoTOM,/wr^dkwj sfBie oertoin petty 
oourta estohii^hed uaoag eskdiy O^faic astiona for the 
mrpase of ronderii^ opeedy; joetaoe in naaU nattere. 
Thir were so osited bee«ase'th«re wore four of tham: 
estabUshed in'«teh eapenor diatriet or hundred. 

Pnsi »id**a, Jlw'-ri (Iiat., that yon 

oauM to be inadei maaohy ecotraoted^ fa), in 1««. 
ia k jadioiai wiit Of aaeoirtton th^ lies where jodgaiept 
is had for debt or daoiafSB reoorerad in the qneea** 
ooorta. It is a comtnaod to the sberiiT to Je^ the 
debt md datnaRes <»i the good* and obattele w the 
defoadantaj and takes its name from the worda of the 
writ, quod fieri faeita de bonie et catallU. Thsa writ 
is to be sn^ oBt within » year and a day aftM-Jude- 
meat, or the yudgmeatinnat be retired by a acir«yoe»o«. 
't'bia writ lies as well against pririleced persons, peers. 
& 0 ., as other oommon persons; and against eaeoators 
and administrators with to the goods of a 'de> 

ceased person. The sheriff may not bre^ open any 
loiiter ooore to execute this writ, but must enter 
peaoeabty, and may tlien break open any rnner doors 
Intake the goods, .And he may sell the goods and 
chattels of the party against whom tbe writ is issued, 
including eren his estate for years or bis growing crops, 
until he baa rmsed enough to satisfy the judgment. 
The sheriff, however, cannot lawfulfy sell off goods 
lying upon any premises demised to a tenant, unless 
the landlord he ^t paid bis rent due before the exe¬ 
cution, to the extent of one year's arrears, neither can 
ho carry off, or sell for the purpose of being carried off, 
any straw, bay, manure, or the like, from any lands let 
to farm, in any case where, by tbe corenaots or agree- 
mriltts in the lease, the carrying off of the same is 
prohibited between landlord and tenant. By 14 & 15 
Viet, growing crops seized and sold in execution by 
tbe sberiff are, nerertheless, Kable for rent becoming 
dne after such eeizure and sale, so long as they re- 
midn on tbe lands. By 1 & 2 Viet. o. 110, money, 
bank-notes, bills of exchange, and other securities, 
mar be taken under a writ of flfa. Under 8 & 9 "Viot. 
0 .127, all personal goods and chattels can be taken, 
excepting wearing apparel to tbe value of £5. 1^' 

tbe sheriff seize the goods of a stranger, be will Ik) 
liable in damages. A fifa may be issued in chancery 
suits for. Site purpose orobtaining satisfaction of any 
peeuniniT demand, under a decree or order of the 
court. A fieri faeUu de bonit eeBleeiaaticie is n writ 
issoed whea'the defondant is a beneiiced clerk having 
alay fee, and addressed to the bishop of the diocese, 
roiiuiring him to attach the ecclesiastical goods 
and chattels of tbe defendant in satisfaction of tbe 
claim. 

BtasT Cboss. (See CsiirtMia,) 

Fivx. (See Fibsxfacus.) 

Vift, ffe (ffr. fffoe), a wind iostrUment of music 
resembling a snail flnto in its form and method of 
performance, seldom having any keys, and never more 
than one. Fifes are of &ree kinds, ceiled respectively 
A, B, and C. They are made from ten to sixteen 
inches in length, with or without ajomt. The B fifes 
are the longer and lowest in tone, while those tuned 
to the k^ of C are the shortest and highest, and are 
much oftener nsed: they have a oompsss of two 
octaves. When employedT for mflitary purposes, or 
open-air pNformanoe, the fife is a very pretfy ns well 
an nseful instrument; but its tone is too harsh and 
sente to be pleseant in chamber music. 

{Sax.j|f*y»tto), was the name 
of a tribute, or bnposiuon O'! money, anciently laid 
upon cities, borengfas, ftc., throoRhont the reaitn. Xt 
was BO o^ed beMOBe it amounted to a fifteenth part 
of that wWok eaob city or town was valued at, or a 
fifteenth part of esmiy man'e penoaal estate, accord¬ 
ing to « naaonbie vaiaationu snm was first 

r^oeed to a (mrtadufy in the rirign of Xdward 111., 
and long after, when the value of money had much 
nbaogeA the Bmonnt to be paid ^Mch town or parish 
as ifo fiiseeutb remained SMitkMm used. 

FirT]i, (8i«./i/foMU Mu^, a distance coro- 
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pritiim foor diatmno intervals,, tbatia, three tonei an^ 
a half; It » the second Of the canmnanceB in the 
or^r of their generation. As eoasenutive fIRlia do tiot' 
piodaoe a gow effect, they we not aUowable in bar- 
many. There we three kinds of fifths; vis., the per- 
feet fifth (C~(ill, consisting of fitree whole tones and a 
semitone; the flat,dimiiushed, orbapwfootfifth (B—F), 
consisting of two whole tones and two semitooea; and 
the extreme sharp, orsuperfinoiis ifith(C—Osharp},. 
oorapmed of font whole tones. 

FruKs-MowABOux Mnw, the name of asect of 
religions fanatics who appeaim in Bi^oad during the- 
Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and whose dtstio- 
guishing tenet was a belief in the Speedy advent of a- 
flfth monarchy (succeeding the four mentnmed by 
Daniel,—the A’ssycian, Persian, Oreeiaa, a«d Soman),, 
of which Christ was to be the head. Xu 1800, a few 
mouths after the Restoration, they broke out into a 
serious insurrection in Bondon, under the leadernhip 
of one of the name of Venner, on which occasion meiiy 
of them tost their lives, aud others were afterwards 
executed. The sect soon afterwards became extinot. 

Fia. (See FlCOS.) 

Ficabo, jip'-<i.ro, is a dramatic character, brought 
I by Beaumar^^ on the stage at Paris about 178S, in 
his two dramas, the Jiar&iere de Seville HudMarUiifs de- 
Pifitro. Since that time Mozart, PaerioUo, and Ros¬ 
sini have made the name celebrated in ciaasic operua; 
and now ihe term is frequently used to denote an 
ad rent and cunning aeoom plioe. 

Fiacnn, fif-gur (Fr. figure, Imt.figtira), expressive 
of tbe form, shape, or distinguishing oburacteriatics of 
anything as expressed by the outline or terminating 
extremities. In Arilh,, too term is applied to certain 
obaraaters, by which any number _ which can bo ex¬ 
pressed by a combination of the nine digits and the 
cipher is denoted; as, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, These 
figures are called Arabic, on account, as it is snnuised, 
of their being introduced into Europe by the Arabiatts. 
In Theol., the term figure is used to denote a type or 
wtnbol. In Oeom., it is used in two different senses. 
In the first instance, it denotes, generaliy, a apace- 
bounded an ail sides, whether by hues or by planes; 
in the seoond sense, it signiffw the reprcsentatioii (by 
drawing on paper or otherwise) of the object, or sub¬ 
ject of a theorem or problem, in order to render the 
demonstration or solution to be more easily nnder- 
Htood and followed; in tliis last swiiae, the word figure 
is analogous to diagram. All bodies are necessarily 
inclosed by one or more boundaries, and thewfori? 
fiossess figure; hence, figurahUitg, or the quality of 
possessing figwe, is termed one of the first essentials 
of matter. In painting, and art generally, figure is 
applied to the representation of living objects, as tu 
statue or tbe form of man. 

FiOtiSB, in Bhet., la defined fo be, in general, "that 
language wbiob is prompted either by the imagination 
or by the passinoa." Bhetorieiana eommonly divide 
them into two great classes,—figures of words and 
figures of thought; the words in the former Case being 
employed in a sense different from their original and 
pimitive meaning; in tlie latter the words are used 
iri their proper and literal meaning, the figure cod- 
sisting in the tom of thought; but the distinotioD is 
of no great use. One is apt to imagine, that as figures 
of speech always denote some departure (Wmi eim- 
plioity of expression, they are therefore artificial, are 
oflate growth. This, however, is by no means the case; 
for the earliest sma least cultivated languages are 
generally those that abound most in figures. From 
the very panoity of his language, and the want of pro¬ 
per expressions to convey hia meaning, man, in hie 
nntnUned state, is led to exercise bis foncy, and ex- 
preM his ideas in image and metaphor. Hence, then, 
what is a necessity in tbe langnsge of the savages ie 
that which riso gives heanty and grace to the polished 
languages of civitieed life. Fignres serve to enrioh a 
language and render it more bppious; and they also 
bestow a dignity upon eiyle, by enabling t» io svd^< 
the frequent use of oommon expressions to which the- 
car has been aoonstomed. More paitienlitriy, figure* 
givens the pleasnre of enjoying two objects presented 
together to our view witout confoskm,—the one *ig- 
nifled bv tbe figurative'beiise, which .may be termed 
the principal object, and tbe one signified by the pro- 
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■pel sense, vrMoh may be twwed eecessory j tbe yrin- 
«jpsl making » pert of thrthought, the ecoessory being 
merely omementiil. Lisstly, figures possess e sigoel 
power of sggrendizing an object, giviiig frequently a 
mooh clearer and more striking siew of the priaoipel 
ohiect than could have been the case if it bad been 
expressed in simple tenns and disested of its acoes- 
eo^ idea. 

FtomX'nBiP, an ornamental figure or bust, emblem¬ 
atical of war, navigation, or commerce, dto., fixed on 
'the top of the projecting portion of a ship’s stem or 
cutwater. 

FtouBB OB IBB Exbtr. (See Eabth, Geodbst.) 

FiLABi*,/e-fot'-fs-o (I<at..yihtm, a thread), a gen. of 
parasitic entozoa, common to large and small animals, 
and infesting even certain of the mollusca. Of this 
family the most inimioal to the comfort of man is 
the Guinea-worm (Silaria medineiine), which, in hot 
climates, insinuates itself under the skin of the lower 
members, causing excruciating pain. It has a slender 
and thread-like body, and sometimes attains a length 
of six feet. It is met only in certain portions of the 
torrid and temperate zones in Airica and Asia, and is 
especially frequent on the African coast. 

PinnuuT. \See Coxuhva.) 

VaViJilc (Bb,i. feol), an implement used in many 
trades to proauce a smooth surtaceon hard substances, 
as metals, ivory, or wood, Ac. They are made of bars of 
steel rendered doubly^ard by a process called double 
eo-memion, drawn the required size at the tilt-hammer, 
and then shaped, the square aud fiat ones by the 
hammer and common anv il only, bnt those of round, 
half-round, and three-augied forms, by means of 
bosses or dies made in the above shapes, wfiieh fit 
into a groove left for (hem in the anvil. The steel 
blanks having been thus formed, are np.zt annealed, or 
softened, to render them capable of being cut, by 
plaeing a number of them together in a brick oven 
rendered air-tigbt by filling up all the interstices with 
sand (to prevent oxidation of the steel, to which it is 
very liable it the air be admitted), and then making a 
fire play as equally as possible ail round until they are 
red not, when the heat is discontinued and the sti^l 
allowed to cofil gradualiy before it is uncovered. The 
surface to contain the teeth is now rendered as smooth 
08 possible by grinding or filing; the teeth are then 
cut with a carefully ground chisel, eacb incision being 
made separately. Tne next aud last ]irocvss,—that of 
hardening, is performed in various ways by different 
makers; the ordinary method, however, is to cover the 
files with a kind of composition or protecting varnish, 
to prevent oxidation and sealding of the steel when 
heated; they are then heated uniformly throughout, 
and lastly are plunged in cold fresh water to cool them 
as qnickfy as possible. A great number of extremely 
ingenious macMoes have been invented at various 
times to facilitate the process of file-making, but 
they have all proved more or less defective; however, 
notwittistanding this, it is very probable that many of 
the commoner kinds are out by machinery. 

EtLB (liat, filuM, a thread), in Mu., the term 
Applied to two soldiers standing one before the other, 
or conioinGy to any soldier in the front rank and the 
man who stands immediately behind him in the rear 
rank, when the company or regiment is drawn np in 
line. A body of soldiers is oftm spoken of as oonsisb- 
inc of so many rank-and-file, which innludes the corpo¬ 
rals, lance-corporals, and privates, who stand in the 
ranks, the officers and sergeants having different posts 
assigned to them in front, on the flanks, or in the rear 
of the oom}iany, as ocossion requires; thus, a company 
of £0 men, exclusive of officers and sergeants, would be 
spoken of as consisting of liO rank-and-file, or 40 files. 

in Mil., when a company is 
drawn up in iioe, and the order is given to face to the 
right or leftandmareh in that direoGon. This method 
of marobing is called file-marching, Saeh front rank 
man and his rear rank man on bis right or left, accord, 
ing to the direction in which the company has faced, 
still composes a file. (See b'ltB.) Eilermarching is a 
diffionlt movement for reornita, unless the leading file 
marches steadily, and takes the proper length of pace, 
and each file behind talses call to 'Mock up,” or fieep 
closriy in the rear of the file immediately lie&re it. 
Men insy be taught the necessity of doing this when 
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marebing in file, by frequeadj^ving the orderFfbut 
turn," and immedJstety halting the comiSUiy, whea tho 
loss of distance between some of the files vnll beeome 
apparent. Men marobing singly in a line, one after 
another, are said to be marohmg in sbi^ or Xodiui 
file. 

fiTntsPSTXBs, ftl-U-bae'-ten, is Gie name given to 
oertsin adventurers in AmeeMe, and is derived frm 
the Erench JlibueHert, a corruption of the En^tsh 
freebooters or buccaneers. (.See BncOAjraKas.) The 
filibusters have come into notice since the termination 
of the late war between the United States and^Mezieo, 
and exerted themselves with setting on foot, witWn the 
United States, milita^ expeditions designed to operate 
in the SpaniBh-Americon conntries to the sonth. The 
pretended object of these expeditions was the emonoi* 
pation of those countries tyranny, foreign or 
domestic, and the introduction of democratio instltn* 
tions after the model of the United States; but thribr 
real object undoubtedly was tbeir own aggrandizement, 
by re-enacting the part of the original Spanish con¬ 
querors. Though the setting on foot of such expedi¬ 
tions is contrary to the laws of the United States, 
yet, as they enjoyed a considerable degree of popular 
favour, no stienuous legal measures were adopted 
against them. The most noted expedition of this soi-t 
was that led by William Walker against Nicaragua in 
IfiSS, who snoceeded in maintaining himself in that 
country for nearly two years; but wsa at length 
expelled by the union against him of the other Central 
American states. Walker was subsequently taken 
and shotatTruiillo, in Central America, m ISWO, when 
engaged on another piratical expedition. Filibnster- 
ing is also a cant term much used of late years in the 
legislative assemblies of the United States to designate 
the employment of parliamentary tautics to defeat a 
measure, by raising frivolous questions of order, calls 
to the houBe, motions to a^ourn, Ac., in ord«t to 
weary out the opposite party and to gain time. 

ElxtCBS, Jil'-e-ieez, iu Bot., the jrem fam., a nat. 
or A. ot AcotyUdonet, sub-class Acro^cnoi, consisting of 
herbs with rhizomatous stems, aud of arborescent plants. 
The leaves, or frondt, as they are generally called, 
arise irregtilariy from the rhizome, or are placed in 
tufts upon the apex of the stem; they are almost 
always circinate m vernation, and are simple or com¬ 
pound. The fructification consists of little somewhat 
rounded cases inclosing eporee. These cases are 
called eparangia, and are collected in heaps, usually on 
the under surface or at the margin of the fronds, or 
rarely on the upper surface, or oceasVonally in a spiked 
manner upon a simple or branched ruchis. The order 
is commonly divid^ into three sub-orders; namely, 
Folj/podieie, ]>anaea, and Optdogloeteee, Terns are 
found in greater or leas abundance in every part of 
the globe. In the northern hemisphere, tliey are her¬ 
baceous plants, bnt in the soutberu hemisphere, and 
in the tropica, they are sometimes arboresceat, haring 
stems oocasionally fifty feet or more in height, and 
. with the general habit of palms. There are about 210 
genera and upwards of 2,000 species. Ferns are much 
cnltivated in greenhouses 
and closed glass cases (see 
WsaniAW Oasb), and 
their graceful and tender 
green fronds now adorn 
thousands of English 
homes. Tlie annexedpl- 
lustration represents spe¬ 
cies of tlie two genera 
most commonly culti- 
vated; a Iteiiig the ffcofo- 
pendrUtm vulgare,othiat’»- 
tongue, and 6 a species of 
PglgpodiuM, or polypody. 

Beveral ferns have farina¬ 
ceous rhizomes or stems, 
which, in eertain ports of 
the worM, are roasted or 
bailed, and eaten in times 
of soaroity. The freuda yBBlirs. 

of several species possess 

slightly bitter, astringent, and aromatic j^rop^ties, 
^id those of otben are mucilaginonB. The rmzoitias 
^ some are astmgent aad touic, and occasionally 
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po!>3«i« well-rosTkad watltdiointio propmiias. The 
silky hein fiJuad on the rhisoniei stalks of some 
species hare been need foe std^g boshions and as 
mechanioal styptics. 

Fxuoxbk, or ItotAOnxa, JlPrs-^s, ^Lat. 

fitum, a thread, and jsranusi, a grain), a deliosto 
species of ornatnentai Work in gold or suTor, wrought 
in Uttte threads of tto anetal intertwisted in excentrio 
foms and patterns. It is of eastern origin, and 
was first introduced into EoTom by the Italians. In 
the East, India, Snaiatra, and darn hare been cole- 
Wted for the high exeellenoe to which thw here 
arrived in the proseeiition of this art. When the gold 
or silver has arrived at a molten state, it is drawn 
into wire on an anvil, and then twisted. After twist¬ 
ing, it is hesamered down again into a flat state, and 
formed into the shape of flowers and leaves. When 
the fUiijrst is finished, it is cleansed by boiling in 
water wi th common salt and alum, or occasionally hme- 
iaioe. The Chinese often manufactore filigree jewelry, 
but which is not so elegant as that prodneed by the 
Haleys. Filigree-work has an extensive sale on board 
the Peninsolar and Oriental Steam-packet Company’s 
vessels at Ceylon, where it is eagerly sought after by 
the European passengers. 

FittiBBO. (See Kilt.) 

Fiukt, Jil'-Uf (Lat. jUum. a thread), m Arch., the 
name given to a narrow band, or flat ribbon-moulding, 
froonehtly used to divide mouldings of a curved form. 
It. is a common feature in arphitectorai designs, espe¬ 
cially in entablatures. It is distinguished from the 
band by being of niuTow width and always flat. {See 
BaK9s) 

t intT, fil'-le (Ang.-Nor.), a name applied to a young 
mare before it has reached its third year. For further 
information tee article Hobse. 

Viuma, JU’-ter {Tr. fiUre)^ an apparatus by which 
fluids arcsepareted from any solid matter hold in sns- 
piension. They may be divided into four classes: those 
used in straining chemicsd liquids; those used for puri- 
fyiug water for household uses; those employed on a 
Jwgo scale by water-companies; and those used on 
shlpWrd for changing salt water into fresh. Che¬ 
mical filters arc either used for rendering fluids 
transparent, Or for the purpose of sepnrating and wash¬ 
ing precipitates. They are usually made of unsised or 
blotting paper, (See FlliTKATiOK.) ttoasehold filters 
fop purifying water, either for drinking or cnlinary p* r- 
poses, are made in various forms. In Paris, a large 
quantity of the river water Is purified by passing it 
tiirougU boxes, at the bottom of which is a layer of 
charcoal between two layers of sand. Filtered river 
water, although not so agreeable to drink as mri 
■water, is stiH well suited tor other purposes. When 
water is filtered on a large scale by water-companies, 
the procMs is usually accomplished by means of filter- 
ing-beds. (5 »b WiTEnwonKS.) The conversion of salt 
water into fresh is very important, and depends mainly 
upon distfllation. Thera are many forms of apparatus 
for this purpose, and they are of great service on 
board ship, where the absence of fresh water often 
causes great misery, ©r. Normandy’s method of con¬ 
verting salt water into fresh is largwy adopted by the 
Admiralty and the large steamboat companies. 

Fn-tnitioir, fil4rm-»Tain, in Cbem., the separation 
of a liquid from* any solid matter contained in it. It is 
geaer^y effected by means of a filter formed of the 
oorner of around or squarepieoe of flltcring-paper, 
folded mto four and placed on a funnel, when the 
liquid to be filtered is corrosive, send, powdered glass, 
or wim of asbratos, are generally used. A piece of 
BOttoa wool, loosely plngged into tbe neck of a funnel, 
fonnt « very good extempore filter for ordinary pur- 
poses, nod maybe applied to culinary as well as to 
cbemiOal operations. ^ 

Fnr,j**fflaE. in fiat eamanded organ, 

proieeting firm the bodies of fishes, and used as an 
matriment of locomotfem in the The fins of 

fishes are siwmrted by elongsted fitoen^ bones or 

rays, by theaumber and natnre of whwh thenaturahst, 

is ablBtodistingairirthesrairionlgroups, tonyspeeiwi 
of thewbale tribe possess an immoyablefin upon thej 

back, cooiposed merely of • refiemon of integument ! 
cror bmaM^of dense and lignmentous ctOlutor mem¬ 
brane, The tell fla has tfite w»)f steoctore, hut m; 
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moyed by the action of mnscles upon the oaiida} 
vertebm, which are continued through the middle 
part. In works in ichtbyoibgy, a system of notation, 
tbnnded npon the numoor of fin-rays, is employed. 
Thus the number of fin-rays in the porch is expressed 
in the following manner: —D, 19, i-i-13; F. 14; V, 
I-lr9; A.2-r8; 0.17. This denotes that ©.,the dorsal 
fin,has in the first fin 15 rays, all spinous or bony; in the 
second fin, 1 spinous and 13 soft; F,, tbe p>Mtor4 fin, 
has 14, all soft ; V., the ventral fin, has I spinous end s 
soft; A., the anal fin, has 3 spinous and 8 aoft; and C., 
the caudal fin, 17 rays. 

Fikilb, jh>-a!-le (Lut. ftnalU), the last portion of 
any not or an opera, or part of a concert. Finales are 
of different kinds. In instrumental music, they are 
commonly ofa livdy character and perl'ormance, com¬ 
bined with a quick movement; while in operas, they 
generally consist of a series of compositions for many 
voices, and are varions in chmaoter, time, and move¬ 
ment. 

FillAKCX.ye-ndw' (Er.), in Polit. Econ., is employed 
to denote the revennes of a king or state. (See Ta’xa- 
noK, REyEiruB, Cosxoxs, Excise, Ac.) 

PnrcHKS, (Sax-ybic), a fam. of birds belong¬ 

ing to tbe ord. Passere*, and the div, Coniroetret, and 
known by the general name of flmeket. According to 
Mr. Tigors, this family embraces, in addition the Amu~ 
dime, or larks, to which the bantings, or SmbeHeime, 
seem nearly allied, the greater part of tbe Linnwan 
FHiMUdie, with the Einnasau Tanarntta- (tanagers), 
whion approeeh these in their externafoharacters and in 
their habits. As far os baa hitherto been ascertained, 
none of tbe finches are of large size, and in tbeir habits 
and general appearance there is a strong likeness. For 
the most part they are hardy birds. Their food chiefly 
consists of grain, worms, and insects. The character¬ 
istics of this family of birds are,—beak straight, longer 
than deep, conic and pointed; mandibles nearly equal, 
cutting edges entire, forming a straiglit commissure ; 
nostrils basal, lateral, oval, partly hidden by the frontal 
plumes; wings with the first qniU-feather longer than 
the fifth, but a little shorter than the aeoond or third, 
which are equal, and the longest in the wing; lega 
with tbe tarsi of moderate length; toes divided, and 
adapted for bopping and percbmg; claws curved and 
sharp. 

FirrnsR OB Goonsyiad'-er (Sax. Jinitan, to find).— 
The law on this snbject is, that the finder of goodsisto 
use all due means to discover the rightful own»; and 
if he keep and appropriate the articles to his own use, 
knowing the rigntTnl owner, or withont having made 
due exertion to find him out, he is held guilty of 
larceny. Fading the rightful owner, the goods become 
the property of him who finds them. 

Fi»i(,/»»«, in Law, is a pecuniary mulct or punish- 
meet imposed by a competent junsdiction, and was 
BO called because it was said finem feusrre de trantgree- 
tione ,—to make an end of the transgression. The 
statute law has seldom determined the amount of fines 
to be inflicted for partietDar offences, and the commou 
law never. Tliey vary aoonrding to tbe aggravation or 
otherwise of the offence, the quality and condition of 
the parties, and numerons other ciroumstanoes. Ibis 
power, however, which is in the hands of the court, is 
far'frcm being wholly arlntrary; for the Bill of Rigtits 
lisa particulaM dralsred that excessive fines ought not 
to be imposed, nor cruel and uuusnal punishments 
inflicted; and tbe Magna Charta determlnca that no 
man shall have a larger amercement imposed npon him 
than his ciroumstanoes or personal estate will bear: 
saving to the landholder hie contentment, or land; to 
the trader his merchandise; and to the countryman 
bis waiuime, or team and implemento of husbandry. 
Hence it is never nsuat to infiiet a latgm fine than a 
man is able to pay without touching the implemente of 
his livelihood; but instead thereof to infiiet corporal 
ponishment or a limited imprisonmeat, 

Fnrn Anis.—This term may be viewed as embracing 
all worka whiob are executed by the mind and inge¬ 
nuity of man. The phrase has of late, however, been 
resfrieted to a narrower and more technical signifloa.. 
(ion, and it is eltiefly applied to painting, aculptnre. 
engineering, and areniteotttre, aU. of whieh appeal to 
the eye, as the medium and interpreter Of the pleasure 
derived. The great works of art now extant may 
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really be looked upon ae. models in their Tarions lights 
of perfeotion, ana their are cldaBy oompoaed of the 
relice of the aDciant maeters and elaesio art. oontise* 
ing olile&y, as they do, of sculpture, the pictures of the 
old Italian school, the Oerman, Irutch, and Flemish 
masters, and.itniay be added, the woilcsof Hogarth and 
Heynolds j aUof wuich maybe looked upon as different 
types of high art excellence, ffhe schoma of art .which, 
in the present day, elevate the taste of the public, 
cannot bo said to number more thou three,—the Eng¬ 
lish, the French, and the German; and the latter, 
l^rbaps, for pre-eminence in correct and classic i 
orawing, ought to bear away the palm. Xbe school of 
Germany is not older &Bn the present century, and 
yet, in pnr% and elevstion of style, it holds a rank 
far superior to that of France. This, perliaps, is 
owing to the fact of its being strictly guided by the 
old Italian rules of art in light and shade. This pre¬ 
eminence of Oermaiiy is not generally admitted of 
course, by either the English or French schools; Wt 
there it no doubt as to the fact, and some of the best 
pictures of the French artist Ary Scheffer may be said 
Co owe their excellence to the German scbooUiig which 
that artist underwent. With regard to^ne arts gene¬ 
rally, England bears away the palm, as her exoeUrnce 


arcintecture, can nardiy be rivalled by other nations, 
although in the latter (branch she may be, perhaps, a 
Ettle weak. To sum up these remarks. The purity of 
design _ of the German school, and the variety and 
dexterity dispUyed in that of France, are qualities 
which the artists of this country would never like to 
deny; while, on the other hand, the Geratans and 
French give praise to, and condescend to copy, the 
brilliant colouring and truth to nature which is always 
displayed by the English artists. To conclude in the 
elegant laii^age of Brando's jDictionaty, “the fine 
arts are the offspring of genius, — their model na¬ 
ture, and their master taste. Characterized by sim¬ 
plicity, they should never wander into luxury, nor 
degenerate into extravagance." (Se* ExainmoHS, 
Akt.) 

Fiku ov Eairss, in Law, is a name given to certain 
judicial proeeedini^ which were formerly in common 
Use in the conveyance of lands and hereditaments, bat 
which have been abolished by 3 & 4 Will. 1¥. o. 74. 
Questions, however, regarding them will still occur, 
and (he subject is thus one of present interest. It is 
dehned to be " an amicable compo.sition or agreement 
of a suit, either actual or flutitious, by leave of the king 
or his justices, whereby Gie lands in question became 
or were acknowledged to be the right of one of the 
parties." The party to whom the land was to bo con¬ 
veyed nr assured commenced an actian or suit at law 
against the other, by ening out a writ of jorweipe, called 
a writ of covenant, founded upon the breach of a sup¬ 
posed agreement or covenant that the one should con¬ 
vey the lands to the other, pn this writ there was due 
to the king, by ancient prerogative, a primer floe,, 
amonntlog to about one-tenth of the annual value of 
the land. The suit being thus commenced, there fol¬ 
lowed the liatnfia caneordandi, or leave to eompromise 
the suit, for which there Was another fine due to the 
king, c^led the king’s silver, or sometimes the post 
fine, equal to abont three-tWeutietha of the annual 
value of the laed: Then came the concord, or agree¬ 
ment itself, after leave obtained from the court, which 
was usually an acknowledgment from the deforcUnta 
(or those who k^t the other out of possessionl that 
(he lands in question were the right of the complainant; 
From thie acknowled^ent, or recognition of right, 
the party levying the fine was called me coonieor, and 
ho to whom it Was levied the eapniree. The acknow¬ 
ledgment had to be made either openly in the court of 
Common Fleas, or before the lord chief justice of Uiat 
court, or else before one of the jndgea of that court, 
or two or more commissiooera in the ebuptir, em¬ 
powered bya speeial authori ty, all of whom were bound.: 
by stot. Id Edward I. St. 4, to take oare that the cog- 
Bizors were of full age, Bonod memoiy, tuid out of 
prison. If there was a married woman amtmg the 
cbgnizors, she waS privati^ examined whether she 
aotod freclv and wilfingly, or by compolaion of her 
husband, lly these acts aU the essential parto of a fine 
wore oonclnaed. The note of the fine was aa abstract 
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of t^ writ of covenant and rae doncor^ noaiing the 
parties, the parcela of land, and the aigreemeut, and 
which had to be enrolled in the proper office. The foot 
of the fine, or oonclusion of it, included the wbole 
matter, reciting the parties, day, year, and place, and 
before whom it was acknowledged or levied. In order 
tbat tbe fine might , have full ^i^eCt, it required to bo 
openly read and proclaimed^ in court. This mode of 
conveyance was so effective (hat it bound not only 
those who were parties to the fine, but aU Other per¬ 
sons whatsoever, unless they brought their action or 
made lawful entry within five years after procbmaiion 
made, except in the ease of married women, ihlante, 
prisoners, persons beyond the seas, and such as were 
not of whole mind, to whom, or their heire, five years 
were allowed after they recovered their Iraol powers. 

Fitrt}BR.80jiBo,yf»'-eer.4ord<Ang.-8ax.).—Thewhole 
of the keys, both black and white, of a pianoforte or 
organ, are so called. That thin blaek board which 
extends over the neeks of iustroments of the violin 
kind, on wbieh, during performanoe, the strings arc 
pressed by the fingers of the left hand, is also deno¬ 
minated by Hus term. 

Fihobbiko,/ u'-yer^ng (Ang.-Bax.), the art of so 
disposing the fingers on any musical mstrummit, more 
especially on the pianoforte and organ, as to produce 
the required notes in an easy dnd graeefol manner. 
A good method of fingering is of the utmost import¬ 
ance to the student, as without it the easiest passages 
will often appear difficult, and the difficult ones altuost 
impracticable. 

FiBiai;, fln'-t-Sl (Lat. fintt, end, termination), in 
Goth. Arch,, the term by which the carved ornament 
which surmounts the top of pinnacles, eanopies, monld- 
inn, &o., is designated. It is generally in the form of 
foliaee clustering round a knob or boss. The omanient 
called a poppy-bead, frei][oently used to finish the 
npright sides oi open pews in churches, is a finiid. 

FlklKOS, ^'-niaw (Fr. raj^mr, to purify), a term 
applied to those substances wtuefa are used tor- clarify¬ 
ing or clearing, in brevring and other mmmfacturing 
o]>erations. Some of these are made by the persons 
using them, and others are purchased by them from 
the manufaotnreri. Isinglass is made into finings by 
mixing it with beer or cider, which is then stirred tiU 
the isinglass dissolves, when the mixtnre is strained 
tdirongh a sieve; it is then mixed with some of thesame 
beverage as that which is to be fined, until it is brought 
to a liquid etate. Finings of this kind are mneh used 
by brewers. A mixture of alum with carbonate of 
soda, or salts of tartar, dissolved in hot water, forma a 
fining much used by distillers and rectifiers. 

Fiwitb, fi'-nite (Lat. Jtnu, end), signifies having a 
limit, hounded. It is the opposite of in/fatfe. 

Futh ish LawovaeB awn LixxKaTUBS.^a'-niek .—The 
language of Finland forms one of the chief branches 
of the Uralo-Altaio family, being, with the Esthonk) 
and Lappi^ ooUatorsls, kindred to the Imiguages of the 
Hgrians, or Eastern Turks, Osmanli Turks. Samoyeds, 
and other Tartars, Magyars, Mongols, and Tonguses, 
whose chief branch are the Mantohoos. AU these 
constitute the so-called S^thio, or Turanian, or AUo- 
phylio family. The Finnish comprises a number of 
di^cts, of which the principal are the lower, which 
is used along the coasts, its Abo variety being that 
which is iu<»d in books; and the upper, which is spoken 
in the inland regions, divided into the sub-dialects of 
Ulea and Viborg, It is written by Latin or German 
eharaoters; but the letters 6, e, d,f, g, occur only in a 
few foreign words, and g is now oDsdiete. It is, how¬ 
ever, rich in vowel-eoundB,haying no fewer tlian cicht, 
d and 6 standing at the end of the alphabet. It has 
also many diphthongs, and, according to Itssk, it its 
the most harinonioes of tongues. The ntmns have 
fourteen oases; whioh are expressed by suffixes or 
^stpdsitions to the nominative, and plurality is 
hotea for the nOmmative by suffixing i^.and for toe 
other oases by inserting • before their cuaings. Theipo 
are oni^ two declensions, (he One for nouns ending in 
a toww, the other for those ending in a oonsonont. 
The derision of adjectives is essentiafiy the same as 
that of substantives, while the comparative ends in 
«iJi and the superlative in in. There are no grammatjo 
genders, the seges being indicated either by distinet 
words or by epithets. The verba have only two Bimpto 
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tenses,—the ^reseat ai^ tbe |UuA, others bemg 
poripiirastio. Xheir ooi!i|tigstia& 4s ow^oated, timr 
voioes, moods, *ed other irihaftes, ot mesaiiig, 
beins exitressed b; oestein I^Utddbs Ipsertsd 
the root end the pomnid 41^ere 

seperste psztHdes, end efi ere 

pieced s^ the «md of th^ are re¬ 
lated. Fiom the tuBiiliW thus bronght 

toMther, some »f' the e’«dds ere of |;rcset lenetb (fcom 
eii^t to ten, «hd sdmwmee eren M maay »s eiehteen 
syUebles); ant in idets 

msT often die esjHressedl^^^ one word, which would re- 
oaire serendla most other langnimns. The eonstruc' 
tuon is extremriy iiFee, wUhottt endsugering the clear- 
aess of the *Bnee. Ihero osa be Kttle doubt, from the 
character had coastmotion of the Isagnage, that this 
is not only one of the most ancient but one of the 
pur^ of the whole deiatio-European family, being 
less mixed with foreiim dements than the llungarien, 
Tnrtddi, or Mongdian. The literature Kahwid is 
partieuliarly rich in popular songs orranrs, wfaioh are 
sung by the ranolainen, or soug-men, to die sound of 
tbe larourite national insfaainent, the faw/ols, a spe¬ 
cies of harp with fire wire stdngs. They may be di- 
Tided into mytbioai and lyrical songs. These songs 
were handed down oral fradition from genm-ation to 
generation for many centuries, until at length, about 
t)ie dose of the 18th oentury, Brofessor Poithan, tbe 
Bishop Persy of Finland, made a eoUeorion of usein, 
which was published at Abo. With tlm death of Por- 
tbau the subject went to deep, until Dr. Topdius 
entered upon die same ISdd, tmd published Bre 
Tolumes 0? undent and modern pedlar songs, the 
last of which appeared in 1831, at Helsingfors, To- 
pdius prepared the way for Dr. Bliss Dounrot, the 
most enthusiastic and aueoesaful of all the ooUeetors 
of old Binniah pocti^. He was fortunate enough, 
in 1833 and the following year, to discover among the 
peasants of Earelen, and stdl farther on in Kussia, a 
series of wduabie poems, preserved by tradition, sad 
comprising a mythical epic on the subject of the Fin- 
landio Orpheus, the Hod of Song, Wminsemdiosa, his 
joumeyiugs sad adventures. He endeavoured, as far 
as possible, to present tfaiscycleof songsma oouneoted 
e^ieform,aadnublishedlhemunder the nam«of“Khle- 
v^” (from Bidervm the great ancestor of alt Finnish 
heroes), at Bdsiogfors, in Alexander von H ami, 

boldt, in bis CCsmos, in spealoDg of this work, says i 
“ Among the lEinnish tribes who nave settled far to tbe 
west in the lowiands of Burope, Elias Bdnnrot has 
ooBeoted frcmi the lips of the Karelians, and the 
country people df Okmets, a huge number of Furnish 
songs, in wluoh * there brdftbes,’ according to an ex¬ 
pression Jacob Orimm, ' an animsded love of nature, 
rarely to be met with in any poetry but that of India.' 
An anetent epos, containing nearly three tbousaod 
verses, treats of a Bght betwesm the Fins and Baps, 
usd the fate id^ -a demigod named Faiiio. It givea an 
interesting aoeount of Finaiah oonntry life, espeoialiy 
in that portion of the work whsee Hmariae, the w ife of 
the smiUi, ssmds her floohs into riis woods, and offers 
up prayers for their .safety. Few races exhibit grester 
or mors lemarkalde differmoes in mental ouitivaiion, 
and in the direcUen of their foeUngs, according is they 
have been determined by the degeneration of servitude, 
warHke ferocity, or a continual striving for political 
freedom, than 4h« Eina, who have been so variously 
anbdiridM, altbongh retaining kindred languages.'’ 
In li^A the Findlaadio Society of Idterature was 
estshlithed at H^dsiufffors, and has dime muoh to 
spread a ikndwledge of, and devefop a taste for, this 
language. D)18M, it sent out Dr. Ddnnrot to travel 
the eeantry. in order to eollect ancieut 
songs, and ha MS s^n very suecessful. The result 
rff h^is labours ha{«n^ jeer, under the 

seme of KuiMfrfai’y dr Bongs for the Haip. iu three 
wdumes, eontainittKao fewex^andSa ancisut popular 
■ongs. ^ IStB, he pobliriuri vf aoUectiou^^c^ 

7>«00 proverbs, sud, aabseqnento, w jwH^pii of 
about F,000 oharados. D» JfMbSk nttbhsbed a 
eoQsctian Of Fiauish legends and rides. . Ihese publi- 
MiOHi a 'of ttbe 

Vianish tisngusgs; ;imd white ;tha upper elasssa BtUl> 
aUug to *)» nse of tlw Swedte^ law poriMt^ 
wtth aridity evwy addition fothahiwilril *wok of th^ 
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printed literature. Newspapers and periodicals in 
their native tongue now cironfate among them, and are 
esserte read. The number of newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals published in Fiulattd in I85S was eighteen, of which 
eight were in Finnish and ten in Swedish. An in¬ 
teresting and vslnable work is puMishod annually, 
under the title of ^Onr Country’s Album;** and, 
thott^ written in Swedish, ooutains translations of 
popular soogs, legends, sagas^ do., together with, 
literary, phdotoglc, and msthetie papers, ah bearing 
Upon ^e 'Inugnsge, poetry, and history of Finland. 

prom literature of the peoide is deroted almost 
exclusively to religions and morel subjects. A Finnish 
traitslarion of the New Tostsmisit appeared in 1348, 
and a. portion of tlie Old Testmnent m 1533; but the 
whole Bible was not twanslatod into Finnish till 1612. 
The greatest Urine poet of Einland, and, indeod. the 
greatest ainaitg_ all tnat that country, in .modern time*, 
has produced, is Bnneberg, who, though he writes in 
the 6wodish language, is truly nidionat and patriotic in 
spirit, and tbe geuius of his country is the only muse 
that ho acknowledges. The best grammar of the lan¬ 
guage is tiiat of Jacob Judeu, tn Swedish {Viborg,. 
1$16), and the best dictionary that of Douavot, Hoi- 
siegfors, 1853. 

Fioxn, or Fro»» ;f/V-ord}, the Norwegian and 
Danish name applied to any bur, creek, or arm of tbe 
aea which exieimB inland. It 4(i smaewhat analogous 
to the CeJtio longk or loei. 

Fisx ,/mw (Sax. j^l, heat and light emanating 
visibly,perceptibly, and simultaneously, from any body. 
The tenifio eneiii^ of ffre, the most important wgent of 
oivUisation, the similarity of its effects with that of the- 
sun, its intimate oomioc&n with light, its terrible and 
yet genial power, and the beauty Of its dmugeful Fame, 
easily account for the rCTereuce in which it was held iu 
ancient times. At a period when cause and effect, form 
and eseeooe, were not distinctly separated, ffre.became 
an object of religious veaerstiou, a distiuguisUed 
riemeiit Xu mythology, au expressive symbol in poetry, 
and an iinporiaut agent in the sysfemi of cosmoguuy. 
It gained a place among the elements, and for a long 
time was believed to oe a eonstitueiit part is the 
composition of all bodies, and to require only the con- 
cnrreooe of favourable cirenmstaneos to develop its 
activity. At a later period, ffre, under the uanio of 
phloyittoa, was oonsidered to In the sonree of all 
chemioal action. At the present day, the phenomena 
which were formerly ascribed to fire are attributed to 
the effects of heat. (Fee CowBVSXioxr, Hsar.) 

Fibs ahv Swobs, LEtlsss or, in the early law of 
Scotland, were letters granted by the Scotch privy coun¬ 
cil against any one who refused to obey tbe decrees of w 
court, and were principally employed to dislodge refrac¬ 
tory tenants who refused to give up possession as re¬ 
quired by ordw of the judge- Theee letters antborized 
the ahenff to call for (he assistance of the county, and 
dispossess him by all methods of force. The practice 
DOW is, where one opposes by violence tbo exeentiou of 
a decree or a«v lawful diligence, which the divXl inogis- 
trMe is sot ante by himself or his oOicers to make 
good, to make application to the milit^ for assist- 
auce, who onforoe the execution muHa eitlititri. 

F»B-A»gnui.xxoK. (Fes AsKikuaTou, Inut.) 

Fius-abus. (isse Ansts, ABrinuinTi Ac.) 

FtKE-Panio. (See Mbtbobs.} 

Fibb abp Btnioiui.B Al.sKinKi--Tbeiiet<hat losses 
of both life and property from fire have of tetc been oa 
the increase, aervec to draw special attention to any 
practietd eontrivauoe for mitigating foe eyU by giving 
timely uotiee of any outbreak. Cff such a nature is the 
self-scriug ffre-riarum and thtelbdetector wbicb has 
been inveated and patented by M.r. W. QOfoert, of 
Bnitelil. The apparatua is verrsifl^e IB ctmetruction; 
it is self-aotmgimad doeanot invaive foe presmiceof an 
electric bsrii^or other extraneous agent to insure its 
corr^ weridng. The inveatiou ^ refeni to a -peculiar 
applioatkm of a fusilde wire or c<md dotmeeted with 
the eeveral roome ofa house, parts of a^foip, or other 
place, and attached to ah iU oUeb a maaper as 

that, whea acted uptm by heat, it will be dissolved or 
melted, by Whteh'tlm'^ wheels connected with 
the hammer mid bcKIS liberriod, smd the alarm pVetu . 
The fedtewittg ri oM Way fo Which the fruible wire or 
Curd ft ptwparcdovWneu a material is required. 
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'eapftUe of ]]«itif af) alcNrteai]pBt*tan»i tlia pto< 
portion! M«-~gatt»rMMki! .|» pioti, oiuoride «f 
tnlpbnr S paru^ atdyiMuieb ^ Wfiimoar S ^Vurtm, 
and copiMsr bnMM 1 pHrt, ht cMoMbtm, 

naphtha, oil ofttt»p«nM«Mi,^artf|^!d«Mtt1>]rg»tiid« 
heat, ni'CenntMhi-auhvlthtd to • tMlper^niifr of 
from SSO” to dROP Pate,, Inr ItWB ^o to ttton 
hour!, in nokarnd twnel, whioh «»onp«i>iittd «i£ 

«t bom DO*’to UO* Wmte^ M oo rd i Bg to tiiO’ (Mk 


ricva 


nmlcgred to pnpartof; jfc 
, tM foUowiao mm tl^ 

I «f hmd S oaleUetl nucnoito ftoto 
to'^$ ptoto pntttipMielM! 10 parto, toontohono 
10 iMxto, Mlpmroti of anttoionir 3 part*, ond 
ahtorid* oconlfiimr 4 parte, totolM « aiboto; nrldtei 
anlMtoaea too foto ad tooat 180” to 900° Vahr., 
and it a tondwtov of baai^ and not teabto to tw 
afltotad W aoiatore, paaaa, «r toawt . Xlda toad# into 
toa/rorm'dr:'atoail,dr it 'tettemto 

sroovad robata ordcaam^f toijwwoi^ a d^ Ite 
irtflter toBaptoatoraa titaa' POB^' VShr,, « mtolBe 
Xitiibla irtra, ooapoaod of Mtemrth d .partly laid 
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itototem^v'litodi/to'‘fShw 
Anr^hjrtba oariMioa «f toainiinr’tod/^tdtototof. 
nara or laaa, la^tlte aeatoMNniptoc atHtoatete^'fli:! V 
to a Xtoat danraiiioft of tiia moaMtoa, and m i^ia 
aptato w top atom A (%. If to a» Ower too^toaa 
dtoaad to AnaA iiieloteite'toa'tetaiEaiB]BOT«wwl;>^^A^ 
too Mntm of toe apparaittoTMto-’pMtaa etotito be* 
to>atot;^lt .setoer on te attatoad'A:; 

^i^ob'.iav.^iaMt. (E|, to*t^^ 

. :..>toe;' ^ptotw:' to;ba.-«otihd:'‘'ap;: nsmtf'.. to.'d:''dloeiE . 

-«'.to0toed''atoa«i’'4BlvlteatopJ«ldrtp*two.:. 
.'OiitoioBa,: 'atoito'":' ''dntoa'.:'a-':-ptoito;'\'''«dMto:^'eina:dla;.' 
ptoaae toroapb both imldinp^'nltoe^;anddamM 
eMia{wient*itoeel (B) eimtaatth^:toeiKtf-«te toM- 
aioB«. B te a ptdato atoteb: veitototoa tto ;mo^o«i of 
toe eart^totoont**tool ; X, toe suiwemtoit 'of Wbito 
produooa an oioiSatiitp motion, nrbieli eomsmtite 
oatoa moeement to' tto winBT, fotstebod wito a 
baniiirar, JEi. PfbA:.too matoatto teiniBbtoiilv too 
hamBrar £ idaje'OB toabto B. A toro jffi) ia fixed 
on the aaaM e^dlo aa 'too tone tp at ir« to whiito 
to*‘hammer ia held to raat i % todtotor^'S^ ttoiefa 
u held to a pmitloa to pMOtot to* aiintoa 
wimP^ byA fDaitte''nttee.-.to.'toid;':f8^:‘totanbed.'‘to . 
toe endof toe lerer H ait' n.‘ Xtto 
tord fZ^piMma totoqjto tW intoey p^teto 
eartoto. torward '.tovoo|to.-*"'itoiab«i et "■ 

apartmentoi betop fteed In too tenae imp to beii* 
wiTM are twnalif itoed, a tooatoat ateiato Itoofi 
maintained On tto ftoi^toto to'odid''lto^;a^^ 
attacbod to toe lever H at'B; totoat totei^ 
fuaibio wire or cord B be anted iq^ :bgr bead auto* 
cient to malt it, a aeparatom vnStok* 
liberate toe lever H, and toe aprir^ Ktofil move 
it baek at Ihdictoed to e e, to to to Wkto ibei vrire 
BBtoomUlato todtotetommer;^ topda^on the 
bell B untU the aprtog to tpeat,. j^ eumple ar» 
raaitomeDt, the epparatto te 'OoaiMeiied 
or trtodowa; and tmMmot'oo^ an tmtbrmk of fire, 
bat alao any atton^ to ftocMto elitrj^iia to onee 





ziv,, Bev 


indioetedi- 
Sorie*. 

BtB»B«i«jiSS,ate. iitetonitom :of<'‘mMK': .and toto- 
enptoea, and to forth, ondto ^;e 0 m- 

by the fii^uWKenee otoeea 
vrhato for the pvrpoee of btoit >» d tototaot atate 
of readineta to tweserve |H«pU^ and Itoa 
deatruction % fire, Ifite vraa toei p^ of on^. 
aation' until, u oototitoenee of toe Ikiiidon r^ia* 
brigade BUI^ tehieh eamo into OpetWton da the 
latof dantory. iseev too bri^e ooaaad into too 
management m- the Hetrepolitan Bhard df Worica, 
Until the veer IW, aU toe eoaa- 

paDiea of Idndoa ‘had dietieottod eepnmte aatofa* 
'HtomeBt* offire*eatoifito'Be;t tot.to-'toto'ytof:too' 
Crntoe, tba Sun, tw BOyto Btohar^, the Atia!, 
end the Btumia dotepaidee lototo m 
'meu'ta. 'Of fitotongmea teqjgiber,; 'tod.'.’tormad. om» 
toaoctetiott &e^-Jhv^ti0a4ti‘' ;.Thte''toB(mwtom. laated 
tmtil tb« ytor i8X>,tolte» Bvraa foato toto U ima 
not anfiSoieto to e(m%»er the devaatating elameto 
vrbito 'tos oonatantoy nudnac raida on Rendon. It 
was tbeitotoe datenn|tie& m 1S3S, to inooiporata 

toe detotood fipdea ^ toteteea bteontoto^^^ 

remMtong fito<ofB(to wldto du toe 

aaaOOMtionI todtM* oomflito b ofengiaes and 
men eras ^aoed nndto toe oammand of a raperm* 
toitoetottoto odmptoypnytog to totoh tovva^ the 
arqiport of tim: trac^*Braidwood,_at that‘ 

' tiam toe diwetor, of toe fitoeaitoios of ®dinbnrgh,te 
waa intilwd to; take toe comBmnd df;tote«e* toree, 
and be-.«etoptod';'toe.' aj^ntotettmt. ^ Uptotoat' time;-;, 

. itoetelbre*'' .toe-otown^ ■■of toe ■ ‘ptototow .ftoa ..flee.-, 
oonaiated of about 800 panto or parptoial eni^tea, 
kept an the varidto pariahes nndor aote wklch 

gS m toe yean* Seeowte. tomofwee 

atnttoar dfprtv»to engina^ 
imA larfe m*uBteoto«^*‘ eto, toete 

etompnratively eteidt. ^ vn^ifiwinad/owe 
to toeJtotoin J^ Stoo fetee tothia lattee 

edeaittad of botveea 80 eaAtolatoetmghMa eapabto 
totorotong «r«ilkma ft piimitototeJwgbt to Jroai 
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odmowoiiod ihe Maodotod to 
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'Wetkk, .8o«,:4]f»td»:WM: to to^ M o io tW ^^ vte*. 

oontribotioa of ^ 0 , 0 (X> pw womm 

mwt, • tM 00 < 9 >o Mtopajcra -of tka iwtitopi^ 

« oontifbotioo Ik»o tbs jnuinuwe olBeM. It «MdiO 
ottsbluHki^ obdM tWo oet that tilw form of fireaon 
•boold bo^oodM fb» ooniMBet at •» idB^, to t>e 
mffled tlio olM officw of tfao aMtropoJitm 


llodoit iNd 


adM; kat my am wbo to mtnoMod Oopttoa iMuitr 
and itit 'merry men' mcefn^ to work mmt ham 


mmi^ tilt -impaitiUFWIdo to tola tn wliiohtbo 
* onemy * U ttoeyod, Mmtoltodo^ Molded, and 
■nlidned.’* ' ■ ■ ' '■', ':-'• 

, FitoCtoT, in Mia., a Twtoy of may toiito of 
toHrinji 0 Meat heat withoat imltitu; M yfmto 
Ihhl arise* from the ahsenee of any mkidto'toF^ to 
not M s ilax. Stoartodge cMy is oiM «f iHM to<*t 
ilSmou, and is osed togoly in to itomtofoM of 
glass fOM. It oontoos dx^'foM 
twenty-'foar of alumina: to rstt haSag oaidttfie^ 
wtor, and traoes of earboBaosoua matto. 

FiicB<(nMia,ain)ihsr’B term for thelightoaf'hdtolWl 
hf drogMi of to eoaL-nunes, from to lanatodsmliiT' 
in Mnmadistoetion to otsjM-diM{y, ^t^hto '<ihdltihi or 
ax^ngnisto dame, '‘’- 1 . 1 . 

FMB'Snannt, a ataehim oshd lof 
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Fire<l!osiii«' 


S', id ppbf ,«oWtWi9^to*** ‘ Wh 


lispnsvpmMtc iP stMiB ‘Sr«^giiM ww 
•op«i«t*ted by -Uitt fomfttieni ift te& id • PmM^ttea 
of aeisptiSe oad pra«tl«al Pun. boMM Sake 
of SatWlond, who oflbnid hpuSfw |!«>»d» ^ 
brim ft» the boat ateam aeB-wattow.^'JNwr oorowH- 
live tojhit' Mk pUrie 


dinh(m«a .. ^ 

•aottcn'trawi, 1>y irihuoi the pumps drew water direet 
from ^e eppply, Ipmad of in bring oarried to tho 
•affiap iP bMican* ww edded W thoni a few years 
JatS*, ifr I8to, London was w 

tidw riith sqairts, each bowine 

abooi tihwM dwurts; ‘worked by three inen> two w 
whoa' Jtptrnniittit. raising aPd lowering it 

lOp end wpiewshaent, while tbe 

workrf Ibe pirton backwards and forwardi. 
Theha. wii^ tiaiinr machinea placed in reservoirs ois 
wheels, Md worked by a lever, were the only dre- 
enciaes availabie fiwsewesting the progress of the 
fire, ite date of tbe Irit appbeation of the 
air>vesMt to the nsodern fire-engine, » nneertein, the 
earliest desOription of this most important a^ilion, 
ptevioiM to the use of which the water was mtopeHed 
mbn^eB streams, oncurs in the “ Journal dM »van8 
tor the year IfiTS. The prineiplM to l» employ^ a 
the eonriraotioa of the fire-engine being bow atap- 
lished, eubssquent icnproveiaentt eonsisted «m>«y » 
petfeting the Various details in the best applioraon of 
mannalloMur, to moTethepistoas, andin thearmge- 
mant of the carriage, whaeU, aod^sodee.^ "kese 
improvemeufe were earined out in the begiaaing ot 
the eighteeatb eeatory by Perier m Pram, _^poid 
in Q^any, and Jicwsham in Bngland; the last 
stmed dietrii^g ah his oomnetiton m the tmper- 
tance and variei^df bis Inveations. Hinee the tnw of 
Jfewsham, the imprdveniBttte carried out in Pngiisn 
fire-engines hare been chiefiy in the anangemeut of 
the wbUe machine, so that the hose, su^on-inpef. 
and neelMary implements are, with the .“smen, 
carried in or Boon the engine, the latter beinghtteo 
with large wbedS and tpnnQ, Mni drawn % norm 

like aa wdimW oerriage. The engraving mws the 
most improved form of this enme, •» constructed by 
Sban^mason. 4t Co., for tiie Metropolrtaa (Londpu) 
Pire-brigade- Tbe puinpi oOnsIst of two sing^-actiag 
cvlindinw, 9 iaobes ia diameterj and worked sit an 
Waoh Slrplw. These pumps draw water through, a 
flexiWe Mather anctiOn.pipe, orit may besnpP»®“ ^ 
Imekets Id the eMter»> whiA tbepumMare am, 
and^dh forms tfie ftwmewwk of the e&ne. She 


one prise of Lep ^t.XtMnadr 

ITor^ eBe prise of iSlOOi The mob*reeeBd«*H«*itt*n 
trial,' of steam ftc^eoginee toeSc jriaee jst ftMsgow in 
MareSi, 1969, the wwapeting engiMe buMg "7 

Mefryweather « Sons, and^Shatid, Inson k Oo.,botb 
Of I^don'. The judges oonrinded tboir teport by 
rietinji ^t, wMw both eaciaea aiw good speptmeas 
fif en^amering. weirare incdmMi i® 


msmmm. 



tiiliilifea 

kii^ 


istjes Of the steam and manail ftro-pMOM are 
same, the means of ra^ travsJMi^ ^ ^ w «* 
hdrsee, and eontSyiag the firamea^ with hn^ ww, 
and implements to a fire, bring riifi Ttjtamed. Tw 
briler M ooasteucted with a number oi amw tnb«» 


mm*:. 


PVBUawsd',ua ■as a aa i s -s-wwa-avv-wavs■. _ ... 

fOtm of these boilers, steam of 100 lb. premyo hm 
been obtained m miantes from tte um of Jghbag 
the fires. The enj^es are diraehaotiag, wwn co^ 
bined steam and water eylmders, noma bring m w 
with one, Others with two; biri the w 

binprored with throe mch eyUndere. fit »te ^ith 

one of the last named aJ^Lf^ la 

memured dMtanee of m Uvk ^ 

height of ISO Met was obtamed whh a jd* li iMh 

dtimotor, the total wright «f engine edttpMta for 

travWling beinjr asowfi, ormorathna osehnwe-powep 

tooachowtvof theoagme. , .. _ 

Piaa-EeoAWB, an appm^ to 
burning houees. Por th« imrpqaa portable wMart 
of ailkiodianade«m%twn»a«»o beeh wMd,ririnlting 
in the us* of a macbioo b/ the Metropoj^ Fto^oa) 
Pirv-brigade, which consuls of • Mddar «^“g 
iu beighfin^ 83 to 86 feet, fitted with a eaarat^ffl 
throughout its length. , .eel 

ladder a seooad one is joiated, whioh, whenrwSed, adde 
16 feet to the bright, la the Mrgari ** 
treme height is brought up 1^ 

70 feet, but the gwater aumhor roaimeo leat oaly. 
The whole sqipwattte is pMeed onamrriageapwhoe^ 

and kt its JwMed porf^, jSSLri 

rapidly by two_mon. Y^heu pW to 
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dip 


•9 ■ ISyway _ gire«j?flrO<tf 

^«a «u^l^rt«d wAiio stytod the «up^port,i»o4£ed :3^ 

lto 7 «l Sme^ lbr Ehe^nMirnKttoBef XinfroiaSire. tif .it wMd iM 

Xlw fattoetOK dewriettnii of tte .fce iW w e p e eipplcnred ^ISteeiltiNCf^jpie^ ia wood or 

bf Aa woi^ b>B wteit ]pMx|diml Inc wm> *‘Tbe Hiaride^t'&eQsnAfyiianbqiwtd » b« laada • rei^ 
nwa uMw leaid^ to U rntt. Md eaa in* fa«*d«otae «aa «f»«av« kreiiiM^iflM fhiitore is sn 

ataatly be i^lied to ruet eliMmMliMr wibdom W MMutount, ^e& (ddaoiej* were ‘firtt introdbeed, 
mtuu ot the eendeKe Jaeav^ llw ii^p^ buider foide the Ate«as kindled de the kMirtb, Ibe At«t beiiw top- 
over tile 9Mtn ladder; eaidiiJRdMdeatn^ into poeitioe perted oo aadirons; or fbr»‘d^ atade of and 

br a nm:«ttMhed to Ite liwdnma^a ^tiker aide of often ebboratelf ovoaraeiiled. (d«» AmacvoK.) Xbe 
the mada tadderj er* ae reaeotlr adopted in one or openiaf aboTe tne beartii «aa Itnjr itiOioet earehim* 
two of tiii*.«tci^pea, tq^ee anaiwe^ of potWain sey-^eee or oraaeieiditil deaen^ rusod it; wlula a 
Uenof tiw'lerer-BmiB. Ibe'dMit Mddar for nrat iloora projeetidn; aomewhMinaembtiaiK a penAMite* or porok 
.fNa/.:ik;ij^ider''tii»^o<u;KiBge,;.Md;ia^<rf;:titk'Krft»teataw 'oreraddor,’efw:.1»oiii#tfor«rm'jld«a-;lt^^ . 

eieft. vadertbe phdle iMq^tfa'ipf tiie loeiK M e^artaMO^ dbraotly orer 

eaatai troa|(b «e begglui!, ttMe of atO«t^ tailtioth> aad tO piwrehi tbe eae»pe ofm«Bdl^m 

pn^ei^ w am outer irodgh of eOp^ urire apartment, te tite dhuwmfi^ oi til* Bot 

Wrbv eenatient for l&e Jiehtiiw of wkao eiwater Irtteutioa «H pwd to doaie^ aio 

tbeoantaa ia a{maon’e deaeesf. XbeadtilliOa ofahe tee, the otdmney'pteeeenMr introdueed M e^ 
eanpw «to ti(* iip«et Mptoremoot, *fk tidio«|^^ BOt liahmentt and iu tohOaidiia buSt iu te BUaab^ 
ti mrain K an eotite iMoteetiott amriwe;w etawraa. faib atfle^ It oonaieted of a inaak Of eaiote|i ;a»d ]Hatel% 
iiqr, ft td mdti; dsaaa arailo, and Weraata'te pOati< whiok woa ijeBOmUjr carried op *a te .ee the^^. 
bti^oC aaTonefalliag thro^h. ^9ie aoaldiip of the The msnteKpieee waa introduoed at * aubaeoumit 
eenraafn awm and otheraototiom it alao attended to; period, when the practioe of adontieir the.iwaH 
bnt thie, tHiile prereatirc Ita iagniog, eiumot remore the firepiaee with oarvinr waa diiodiHlSBad. It-wae at 
tite ink of aoemeot from the flro obMnae the euiraai. Brat ttred at the height m fiva or aic fret altee the floor 
The ateitide height of tbeae; Moapite ia aiiottt4S feet,: of the apartment, and waa extremelp narrow; ih' the 
but amns of tham oarnr a ahort anpplemootaix ladder prcaent da^ it aaanniea tba form of a bfoad tmtit aiab, 
which oan be lead^ &ead at the. top, and which ia- and pmjeota conaiderabljr beyond the «ymo^->piece, 
ereaaea the length toflfl tetii.*' jUthooi^ tea form of being about 3 feet 9 famhea, of four feet, ttere the 
fire-eaeape baa long been regarded aa ttm beat that aurfrce of the bearte—^lobolwn’e Aerifreetuntt 
eottld bn naed in a ganeral way, the reeent (Oot., ZHeiSmuay^ 

l^l Aiaaetznas oDcnreenee, by whioh an heroic fire* Fingti'oaio'r. (d’ec lifaimA.KOB.>) 
man Ite hw lifr titroagh te bimd&gof tete Fian-TBooe. (Bar BiBa«raoon3FO.) 
whiht e n de n r oBTHig to eaee the Blee of ethte. prorca FiKB-vnooe StnuiiKOB.—To midie * htrildiitg en- 
thnt aome hnprorM end flre^Oof form ot maseria) tirely proof againat. the dMiroetire action of tiro ie 
ib»th« oanra*tii*otiBoet bedie*ued. tnantfeatiy impracticable ; but the danger ariaing from 

FisxvBif^ a aaBie yDb|arl 7 <^bod to tboae inseett fire mpy Be obviated to a oonaidemble extent by *eiect« 
ntenh bavebthapower of eimtting a lamiuon* appear* nt» materiala for bnfiding that areettber ineomoiiatible 
ance fram thiBrlxidtea, (i9<w frt<ownnmK, he.) oraufibr Icaa than otbera from the action of heat, end 

XiKi,ti«Bsc,—TbeniiBteof acompoe^oa ofahigb^ by paying proper attention to Ihe eonatnietion of the 
eorabiiatiIde'natwe, aBid to have been invented about bwiiding and the arrangement of the materiala of 
d!fOi by . titilhitea of reign of Con- whioh it it compoeed; that no wood-work, if timber lie 

stantine Xii., empmof of tiw Baet,_ aad ntei hy the uved in it, may be near enough to ga»>pipee, or 
genenlt of thnt monanh with terrible ejBbot pinee aommunieatisg with heaiii^ apfmtatue, to bo 

the lfeet,of the Stsaooot. The maret of ita maonfoo* tiablo to ignitHMi from ecteoeiOn, or any other canto, 
ture uwowfriit; hot ita chief ingredienta jare aHpppted All nmterttia may be broadly eluded aa eominwtible 
to have beOn s^ttha,pitch, and onipbur. It pOMieMed aad incombuttible; inolndinf, undm tiie fomner tetm. 
tho propteyof buratmg into a rngiog flame on expo* hinde of wood, which tfrBwtfl eitiiri^ eoateafr; and 
MM t« «to ||fr; niid could itot lm qneBched%w«ter. under the latter, bmidiiig**ton«, britir, coment, and 
Tim only ihiug that would in ai^ way coontereet ita metid, which cannot be «om]detety 'deatroyed by fire, 
detirnetive power waa a wticteeof vinegar, nrtne, and Utthough the action crf hMt nmy exert oonteembie 
amid, it WMattmid4^Witha4hagreeableodoiir,aad infiuenoe upon them- Of tba difeiMt klodt of wood 

WM liivbd HfpMMl BO^a^ iktirbk ciroMh'tkfWii man* ia coimsiost oiBg cm^ tMlCy or nb^sort 

goneb, and other nn(^ea of war. Creek Are wae of hard wood, wfii not hnm aa rapidly and'freely aa 
thrown teiM a d)(y into the eamp of tfae Crusadera deal. Of atonea, aome are mote I^e toli^diyfrom 
when An** w*a hteeged by Bielted I., eauaing the heat than othera; Jimeatooe. and even inraWtte, wiB 
gnotaat ann^hnee and mjurt id fbe fteiatian boat. crack and fiy to pieeea if cold waterWsud&ly poured 

Wim^^ vXi (Seit Oaxau^J on them when in a heated atitie ; hut aaodatone aeems 

Ftsaraaci, fti' Bnild.^ the name given to the eaptiile of ofihniig more effedtitid reaiatatnnd to tb« 
nqiuge^^pteeg timt ia lefrita the wallof a house for action of ffre than lin>e*tone; and therietee better 
the Meqptiea of Of atove or grate. It ia formed in a auited for fire-proof buBdinga. When iMm ia need for 
ahaBowpeer or abutment cf moBoniy, which generally .ioiata or -fprder», it muat be remembeiedl itiSUt it ia 
nNneetefimmtiie’fMevef the walTittio the apartment, liabla to eontraetion and expahaionaBifrr tbaittitmmee 
hartag renteea: ^on- eitfaer aide «f it. The upright of heat imd cold, and that CBm-iroii beaana wfil'break 
aidaajOT 'te oWniBg n» oaltedthe jamba, and the head, if aaddenly cooled by a jet of oold water^'ttil*B r•ddM>t, 
ndfirtl'' fw mraa%in:ti)e farm of a cambered' arch, is and that wroaghi-iron girdera; in the aame condition, 

: temM'tIm mauiiat. A. broadLfiat atone ia fixed imme- iwb apt to give way undm my emahtee Mmetteite 
dteifr tedewtiH»jBiB|he, which, nd% another atone of bent weifdtt. In mnatractef « 

m^terdfreetiy'im' front of it, and that it to aay,a'hufid&g'..fovite«3t'nn'' ontincetit' of :'iBra 
JgO'vimhA tim'lbnm^ is called tM: hearth f some. wiB Im attMotd irith Ite deati^iveconeeqneiite t* 

timet, hhwewar, the etame under thaiamha ia cafied the the building itaelf and tiiie getei contaiued in.- ^ than 
tinh; wHle.'tii*’tem heatefr >mmted to tet which fies in one erected iu the ordmWnrwv^, it ia maniTte that 
imiMdiite^'m front of'tbaai. I^e snto tonore cavity the uae of eontbuatible wwteriala nmat bn alnimdoned 
dheide tfr* waH, «»d jte aboee tba firepume, is gra. a« much aa poaaible, exoegt far interior fitting*; hhd to 
dntiiy (tetejted fri am* twtil it beeomea e amall form Baioga or weteaeoting fbr oblctf^ere uaed m 
MM sege, wfctet i*tended tfre chimney, orfine. (fist aptemen^ to prevent the ianonteiitem: to 

Flos.) Thta, totetetkra' ia gauteto nailed , the nriMif tite wterahotddtMiegpoaedtiiawf great hte, 
gntiunng; TIi* wifi^ of til* firmbwe to^da on the beoMiao atonea Mad jatela aiwawdtontoQtetwfdite, 
abe of the gxtetiiai it fa intended to reeefre,«*rtiUg, and tegdia esonwonditeer. lfidlltiihB»lt<aa tetoltt 
in ordhufry i^wrtmimii*; fkmm Ifi incite to 3 leetfi anin|nred from teiictte'<dnann*gwite'offli«ia the 
iachea. Itnihit glri ia neyartoWthMi tifraefeet. It j* iterior], howevar witil«dlRii*d'-it naw be to reaiat fire 
anrroondwiVfitiie ciiimBto.tfi<te, ennabting of piete extena^. It i* adwto* nmad tiwtiigfia wanfitdiHea, 
of Woodor marble, fitted tegetite ia tim fhnn :tif a in which gmt auKHtltiaf ed gooda eke atored; often 
frewe. Th* vertite ptee* te etther tide are ternte' auSIm eon«toite)|y«, or -er* ntraort .aterefr toatroyed, 
tiie jamba, «nd the horieontti jil*M;titiriefa tite jemha by-the e^et tif mW in the .interior This mijht he 




UNIVEESAL INFOEMATION. 


_ Fire-ppoc^ng 


oonDterooted, to a oartaio axteat, t>; storisg i»llam> 
tnablo goods and Taatai&aie liable to a^ntaneon* com* 
bnation in amail aeparate buildiftKa, or in iaelatod 


Finxtaa 


nViB FTSTiTrS 


to present the oommuiiioation of toe, breaking ‘o«t 
in one part^ to anf other p«t of the bnilding; for 
a Isrga maai of fire u a building Of . (pmat eziout 
will do far more datuage, io proportion to the bnildisg 
itself, tlian the heat arising froin the bornine of asmail 
ouantity of goods etored in a building of moderate aiice, 
for reasons t^hat are evident. ’To render an ordinary 
boilding, for oommercial purposes, tolerably fire-proof, 
a stone ataircase ahould be oonstruotcd, instead of one 
of woofL as the wooden staircase is too Often the 
means of commanicaUng the fire from floor to floor; 
the walls, also, eboold be of brick or stone of good 
quality; the joists, ratters, and roof of iron; ana the 
floors composed of stone. Slate, tiles, or bricks. In 
building rows of bouaes, M least nine inches of brick or 
alone should ioterreue between the ends of the joists let 
into the party wall on either side, and operangs for 
flrepiaces should always be arched with brick, as 
wooden breasuimners in this position, and tbo ends of 
beams |Wojeating into chimneys, have frequently proved 
the means of causing the dcstnietion of many an old- 
fashioned omiDtry mansion by fire. 

S'lsn-rnoornra, the means of protectiim plate, 
money, papers, and documents of vnlue, from the 
action of fire, by the ussKif sales or fire-proof chambers, 
and also of rendering woodwork and textile fabrics 
capable of resisting its ravages. Iron bonies for the 
reception and safe-keeping of coin and payiershave long 
been used; but when tltaae were e.xpoBed to great 
heat, there was nothing to prevent the contenfh from 
becoming injured or oon.snmed, if they consisted of 
books or parchment deeds. In 18,11, a patent vras 
taken out by a manufacturer of the name ol'Marr, for 
making safes capable of jprosen'ing anything placed 
within them from being tomaged when the sale w'as 
surrounded by a fierce fire; and of late years the con¬ 
struction of these iron repositories baa been bronght 
to great perfection byChobb, Milner, Hobbs, and other 


indestructible properties coufenjed on it' bytbe tang- 
state Of soda; and it does no^endW the:woro and 
woof b^te iutd rough to the touoh, m tekrile ifibries 
arc wbioh hare been dipped in a sOlniion of Ikli^ to 
common saU, both of wmeh substances possess qifijl- 
ties tlmt vrill ptoserve finon and ootton goods /rimi; 
itestructiOR by lire to a certain extent, hut not 80 *5190- 


intermediate einicc being filled with a composHlon that 
tends to prevent the beat from acting on tho interior, 
fi'he fire-resisting composition that is need consists of 
a variety of materials; snoh as powdered charcoal, sand, 
bone-dust, gypsum, Ac., used singly or in various com¬ 
binations; and glass vessels containing some peculiar 
fluid ere sometimes added to the composition. The 
heat of a fire causes these glass vessels to crack; and 
the liquid contaiBed in them i* liberated and dispersed 
tbrougbout the absorbent matter iiisorted between the 
inner aud outer cases, imd increases its capability of 
resisting fir*. The iron of the exterior should be case- 
bardoiiM, to guard against any attempt that may be 
made to force the safe open by drilling holes in it ; and 
tlie lock should be so constructed as to be incapable of 
being blown open by the introdnetion of gunpowder. 
Ererypart should be mode to fit closely and tightly 
together, especially the door, that no instrument mi^ 
be inserted between its edge and the frame in wbicb it 
fits, in order to fbree it open. The interior oC the 
inner case ahould aluo be lined with some non-conduct¬ 
ing material, such as the felt used for coating the 
interior of steam boilers. Since the iotrodnetion of 
fire-proof safes, they have been extensively used for the 


and testimdn^ have repeatedly appeared in the new*. I 
papers with reference to ilie efi'eotiveness of their fire- 
resistiug qualities, and the failure of evoiy attempt 
made by burglars to force them open. An excellent 
method ofreudering timber impervious to fire, is to 
cover its snrfaee with a solntion of silioate Of soda. 
When wood treated jo this way is exposed to a fierce 
flams, the heat draws thosalt contained in the solution 
to the exterior of the timber, on which it ftwms a glaBed 
coating, after having been molted by the adtiaa of 
fire Muslitts and ml liaett and cotton fabriosmtgr be 
rendered fire-proof by dippbag them in. n wfiation of 
tungstate of soda. The to*4t«^t of this to«^ 
is that the mM:eriM Wbieh hM toen dipped la k^ be 


vne imai acoiaenra mat eo ireqnently lia|q>en from the 
ignition of ligbt and inflammable fabrics. The golutioa 
of silicate of soda, mentioned above, should also bo 
geoeraliy adopted as a wash for woodwork in houses, os 
It effectually retards the action of the iilmnes, wUcb 
the resinous nature of the deal oommoiily need in build¬ 
ing is too liable to promote. The use of this prepara¬ 
tion woifld certainly prevent much of the destruction 
of life and property that arises from the lapidiiv with 
which fires invariably gain gr®*i>*d. beforei efieotual 
means can be broughtinto operation to oheck them. 


Fmu-sinps, vessels filled with combustible matter 
to be sent against the shipping of an enemy lying at 
aiiehoT in rivers or roadsteads, after having been sot 
on fire in several places. They were frequently used 
dnrin g the wars of the lost two oenturies and tho com¬ 
mencement of the present one,.and often proved 
formidable engines of destruction. They are not so 
dangerous now, as one or two well-diracted shots fiom 
one of the heavy guns now carried by ships of war 
would Soon shatter to atoms any of the Snisll craft 
that arc generally used for the purpose. An attai^ 
with fire-smps was always made on a dark foggy night, 
wliicb would allow of their being brooglit into close 
proximitv to the vessels it was desired to destroy. The 
wind and current being favourable, the helm of each 
was set in such a manner as to cause them to drift 
right against the enemy's ships when at anchor. 
When they had Imeo brought us closely os possible to 
the doomed shipping, tlm crew hgbted the fuses 
attached to the combustible matter on board, and took 
to their lioats to get clear of tbe approaching explo¬ 
sion and conflagration. Formerly, ships were espe¬ 
cially kept for Miis purpose in the British na'^, but 
now it is a part of eve^ gunner's doty to know how 
to fit out a fire-ship, if such a method of attack be 
contemplated. The fire-ships of tlie English did con¬ 
siderable damage to the Spanish Armada in 1588; and 
among other notable ei^oita with these destructive 
vesseu may be mentioned the daring attack of the 
Carl of Dundonald. then Lord Cochrane, on the French 
fleet lying St anehor in the Basque Boads, in 1808, 
which met with complete sneceMi, and that made ly 
Sir flidney Smith on the floUlla coUcoted by Bonaparte 
for the invasion of England, off Boulogne, in 1804, 
which unrortnuately proved a failure, 

Ftna, 8x. AtmtosT's, (Sea EaxSiHixaB.) 

FtBE-wouss. (Sec PxHOXEcnjnr.) 

FiKS-Wo»aan*i>sas. (i$ce Cuxbbbb.) 

Fikkiw, Jfir'-iria, a measure of capacity, which is 
equal to 9 Bie.gaUonB,7i imperial gaUons, or to 2,633 
cubic inches. 

Fibwamsk'I, Jtr’^a-went (Lot. ^rntmaentom), was a 
term used in Ancient Aetron. to signify the eighth 
heaven, or sphere in which tbe flxed Mars were piaccd. 
It was called tlie ayhfft heaven because of the seven 
spheres of tbe jdauets which it surrouiids. The jtriiia- 
mnvt WBS Supppaed to hare had two motions j one from 
east to west.Tonad aboat the poles of the ecliptim and 
another and opposite motion from west to east. These 
revMiitions it is smd to oompteie in’25,412 years, or, 
according to Copermous, in 868 .fiOO years; at the end of 
which time the fixed stars retura to the exact pointa 
that they occnpied .prior to their revolntion. In the- 
dassios, tlie period was denominated the Platonic or 
greet year. The word finaammt usually designatee 
tbe expansive arch over our heads; in whieli all the 
variptts {hSuomena of the stars and planets,appeer to 
itlikC: '''' 

FrawaK, FameiJr, or Finwxtw, dfr-wite'; (Per,, an 
order); is » word employed in Turkty to des^viate 
auy decree issued , to the Iiorto and anifaenticated by 
tto eultouV own cipher .to sigpet. :Eaoh of the nuiiis- 
(tos and members of the divan has the right of siipfotg 
ill mans rtoatlve |o tbe business of bis own departo^t . 





TBEmmimAmor 

__ Firgtrborn ' _ giah 

but OD^ tbe grand mier u sathotiBed to plane at and returnt it into the and the air wbiob it 
their bead the cipher dbntaiaiiif iba iateriaeed tetters Inclotee ia probabinr delved from toia fluid. By the 
of the auUon'a name, whioh aiooe iii'toa them fofoe. A dilation or compreaeion of tbia aae; the epeoiflo gravity 
deOrto atened liy the aultante own hind >1 <Mlted bofft of the flab ia governed, and, acted on by a curionamna* 
Aerif. The name flrman iaaiso a^pied to a pataport: eolar^pparatna, reiideraita poaaeaaor tighter or beaviM 
iasued ^her by : the Porte or a ^Mta, enjoining the tone tim anrroundmg element. The iimbi of the flah 
eubordmate authoritiea to gruit proteOtiOn amd aadat- ueformed into fins; the fare>l«ga conatituting what are 
anoe to toe travelter in whose :fatour it ia graitted. In tertned the pectoral flna, and the posterior extremities, 
India, a vmtten pemiaaion to trade it oalied a flrmah.; the ventral. Beaidea tbeae, ordlaary flahea are far- 
FiE8x-9onir,^rt. (Sea Pwiitbcminximn.) nisbed wito one or too doraal flna,. an anai fln, and a 

Fiaar-nxoirs (Xiat. inenutiw) were the profits of eandal fin, or tail. In some flahea, the doraal or isediatt 
every apiritual living for one yeiw, olatihed by the pope fins are oontinnona round the whole posterior portion 
from ml clerks appointed to benefloM. In Bnglaad of the body; and this is the condition ia wbioh these 
this claim was first aaaerted in the reign of King J ohn, organa first make their appearance, during the develop* 
and then only with regard to aiteh clerks as the pope ment of the embryo in all uabea , the subsetiaent changes 
himself appointed to benefices; but subse(}aenuy whioh lake place in the arrangement of the parts betnfi 
they were demanded and taken l>y him from aU due to the unequal development of the bony rays, srhicE 
clerks, % whomsoever appointed. By Henry VIII. support and stretch the membrane of Wuioh the fins 
0 . 3, the payment of first •fruits waa transferred areoomposed. The pectoral fin in all fiahes constats 
from the pope to the king, and their vdue fixed, as it of the same parts as the anterior limbs of any other 
ia called, '* in the king's books." Finidly, Queen Anne vertebrated animal. Concealed within toe skin, linme* 
gave up this branch of the royal revenne to the Church diately behind the branchial openings, is found a bony 
to form a perpetual fund for the angmentMion of circle, composed of several pieces, representing the 
email livings. Thia is uanaUy called Queen Anne'a shoolder-blade, with toe eoraooid bone and clavicle. 
Bounty. 'fhia supports the bones of the arm, wltich are uaualty 

Fisc, or Fiseca, yisl;, ^s'>kaf (ZiBt.), was the name very short, and bear a series of carpal bones at their 
IpTcn among the llomans to the private treasiuy of the extremity ; the] latter supporting a number of short 
eoyercign, in opposition to the mraritmt, or pablic cyUndrioid joints, whence the rays of the Sn take 
treasury; but afterwards, when the sovereign power their rise. The internal supports of the ventral fins 
became absolute, the two terms came to beaynony mous, never present sneb a close resemblance to the pelvis of 
and fiscus was applied generally to the property of the the higher vertobrata as do those of the pectorals to 
state. Inldodern Iiaw, on the continent of Kurope, the scapular arch. When situated io their normal 
fiscus is applied to the publio treasury, which iseu- ppsiUim in the abdomen, they always consist of oartila- 
titled to all fines, forfeited goods, goods without an ginons or bony pieces, lying freely in the mnscles, and 
owner, &c.; whence our term co^Mu/toa. The fiscus quite unconnected with the vertebral column ; but when 
waa entitled to many extensive privileges in civil sswell too fins are advanced from this position to the nelgh- 
as in criminal matters, and toe term has come by bourbood of the peotorsls, their internal snpports are 
degrees to be applied generally to the rights of the attached to the acspnlar arch of the latter members, 
crown. In most of the German states there is an The principal organ of motion is the caudal flu, or 
officer termed ./fsco/, who represents the government tail : by this it is propelled. The dorsal and ventral 
before the coiirts of justioe, correspouding to the fins aerve to balsuce it, and the pectorals to arrest 
■tfiioitor and attofaey.generat in England. its progress when required. The bones of fishes are 

Fiscal,, JSs'-Zf-ti'. pertaining to the public treasury or of a less dense and compact nature than in the higher 
revenne. (See Ftsccs.) orders of animals, and always remain in an isolated 

Fish, JUk (Sax. Jiie), (Fi$ee*), a name applied to state, similar to that of the embryo of the mammalia, 
animate exclusively aqnatic, and occupying the fonrtb The skeleton maybe divided into four chief parts,— 
and lowest station of the section Fertcirafa. The heito the vertebral ooltimn, the head, the respiratory appa* 
is large, and set upon the neck without the intervention ratns, and the limbs. The vertebral column conststaof 
of any distinct neck; the body is nsually of a spindle vertebrw which are conoave at each end and pierced in 
shape, tapering gradually towards the extremity; and the middle: and, when joined togetoer, the haUow 
the surface is usually smooth, without any irregulari- space between each two is ocenpied by a geiatinooa 
ties Which might impede the motion of the creature in anbstance, which passes from one space to the neit, 
its native element. In its general form, the body is through the hole in each bone. This hole is usnalty 
nsoally rounded, or ali{^itly compressed at the sides; fery small; but in some of the chondropterygians it 
sometimes this flattening prooeeds to a much greater is so large that the bodies of the vertebrw are mere 
extent, ao that toe animat presents tbe appearance Of rings. To the vertebrse are attached the ribs: in fact 
a broad band, or ovifi disc, of which the edges corre- the ribs are the main snpport of the other bones, 
apond with tbe dorsal and ventral surfaces; in other The head varies morein form than in any other class of 
cases, the flattening takes place from above downwards, vertebrate animals. The saroo bones as those found m 
produmog a disc.like body, of which toe upper and Other oviparous animals are almost always traceable, 
lower surfaces are dorsal and ventral. A fish may be The upper jaw oonsiita of maxilliury and intermaxillary 
shortly defined as an animal breathing through the bones. In the greater number of fishes, tbe inter-, 
medium of water, by means of gilts; and in giving it maxillary bones eonstitute the chief portion of toe 
onr consideration, tote latter apparatus is toe most im- upper jaw, the maxillary bones being p^ed behind 
pewtont feature jpresentod. It is situated on each side and parallet to them. THie lower jaw is composed, 
of the neck, and consists of numerous larninm fixed on generally, of two boneson each side, toedental ^rtion 
arehea. These laminie are covered with iunumerabio in front avid the articular portion behind. The form of 
Uood-veasate, and are so eonstrueted as to present a the body is for the most port such as mechanical prin- 
ooBsiderabte anrfaoe to the water, so that the blood ciples teato to .be best apiroted for moving with least 
mayTeoeireasuffielentportionoftoeoxygencontained resistance torongh a liquid medium. Tbe surface of 
in that alement. As toe water in contact with the the body is either smooth and luhrioomi, oris covered 
glUs becomes detorionlted, it is necessary that a con- by closely-imbricated soales, rarely defended by bony 
atant enrrent :be rauSed to flow over them, la most plates or roughened bv hard tuborclea, BtWl more rarely 
.fishea thia is effected by their taking water in at the armed with spines. The centroi axis of the nervous 
mouth and expdling it at the kin-coTers. The blood, system presents but one partial enlargeraent, and that 
WhiohiS constautljr wmt feom toe gilte to tliB heart, is of oom^ratively small size, at its interior extremity- 
distributed by mtotts of ihe arteries to every part of forming the brmn, which oonalits of a sncceaiioii of 
the body, wheooa te Miiwii>s to toe heart by means of j^ngtionie masses, most: of them exclnsiyeiy 
the veins.' Anintelhbf toisond^are for the most part priaied to toe function of a nerve of Speeial sense. TOa 
Ihrnished with att mr-tfiadder in toe foterio^ of the power of touch can be but feebly developed in fishes, 
body, whito; as to te dfoni cohiieeted With the ceso. The organ of taaie la a very inmmspiououa one; the 
phMnsby atitommust hers^iardedto aeiWUni extent oifieffunction of toe framework supportiug it, or the 
anafogous to the lunge hf thoiur-brotohittg vertobrata. hyoidws apparstns. rtoitiigrto toe meohwtiem of awal- 
This sae or mr-Uadder, however, ha« aotbihg to do lowing and breathing. Of thoOrgan of hearing there la 
with reepiratkin; it reorives bfocid fi^ toe arteries, no ontward sign; biit the essential part, the acouitte 





mHVEBSAL lUB^SMATlOK. 


Fisheries 


Fistula 


Jabyrinth, is present, And the aemicironlAr cadaI, lAfsel; 
developed within the Utbyrinth, is withoat ooobles, And 
is rsreljr provided with a speciAl chamber, hut is lodged, 
in common with the brain, in the. oranial cavity. The 
eyes are usually Urge, but ere seldom defended by 
eyelids, and never served by a UcrymAl organ. The 
slimentary oanal is commonly short and simple, with its 
dhisions not always clearly tnarbed, the short and wide 

f ullet being hardly distiuguishable from the etomacb, 
hejoaucreas, for the most part, retains its primitive 
eoncudion of separate emoal appendages to the duo¬ 
denum. Xho heart consists esseutially of one auricle 
AUfl one ventricle, receiving the venous blood and pro¬ 
pelling It to the gills; whence the circulation is con¬ 
tinued over the entire body, in vessels only, which are 
aided by the oontraution of the surroomling muscular 
fibres. The blood of fishes is red but cold, and is rarely 
elevated above the temperature of the surrounding ele¬ 
ment. The sexes of fishes, excepting the sharks and 
rays, offer no very decided external characters by 
which they may be distinguished. The respiratory 
organs, however, occupy more space in the males than 
in the females; and, on the other hand, the abdomen 
is larger in the females than in the males. The fecun- 
ditv of fish is very wonderful, as the following table 
will show;— 




Wfrfglit of 

b|rti\V|l, 

So, of Esgi. 

Cam .. 

26 

dr. 

5 

KHI. 

2,571 

206,109 

3,»36,760 

Cod'fisli. 


12,540 

Flounders . 

2i 

4 

2,200 

480 

1,357,400 

Herrings. 

5 

10 

36,960 

Mackerel. 

13 

0 

1,2234 

646,681 

Perch .. 

8 

» 

7664 

28,323 

.Pike. 

66 

4 

6 ,100) 

4ft,:«H 

Koach .. 

10 

f.i 

361 

81,586 

Smelt .. 

2 

0 

Ilf)) 

38,278 

Solo ... 

14 

8 

5-12) 

l(Ki,.362 

Tench . 

40 

0 

383,2.52 

Lobster . 



1,'671 

21,69f» 


The salmon is far more isrodnctive than any of 
these; the ovarium of one female salmon will produce 
20,000,000 eggs.—Kef. EnfflUk EncgetopmUa, Pallas, 
and the works of Jesse, Owen, Yarrell. 

FiBitsaiBs, a term applied to various stations and 
localities around our own coasts and^ those of other 
nations, where the different shoals of fish used by man 
for food are to lie found at certain seasons of the year; 
and where the business of catching or eutrapping the 
aeifsame fish is carried on by fishermen, an exclusive 
class devoted to the occupation. Fisheries or fishing- 
grounds have been often the subject of disputes and 
embroilments between different governments, and 
sometimes even treaties have been effected in their 
especial right; to instance which, it may be mentioned 
that a convention was signed at Paris on the 2nd of 
Attgust, 1B39, between France and Kugiand, to fix the 
limits of tbe oyster and other fisheries which approxi¬ 
mated the coasts of the two nations. Fisheries are of 
the greatest importance to nations, and especially to 
England, whose extent is insnUr, and bounded on 
every aide by the sea; hecaose fish forms one of tbe 
articles of principal consumption as food, and is also 
an article of exchangeable nature with other nations 
in the paths of oonimerce. Tbe principal kinds of fish 
urhioh have separate fisheries are whales, cod, ling, 
hake, herrings, lobsters, mackerel, oysters, pilchards, 
salmon, anchovies, sardines, atargeons, and tunny. 
In this country our fishermen areiu theliabit of fishing 
for all these, with the exception of the last four spe¬ 
cies; and each kind of fishery may be termed a separate 
instance ipf our national industry. The lii' ish fish¬ 
eries are carried on in varions partaof our dominions; 
Whales are principally caught along the shores of 
Greenland, in Paris’ Straits, and the South Seas, as 
well as near the southern portions of Australia and 
the Capo of Good Hope, with regard to those fish¬ 
eries wWh are carried on erore closely to our own 
shores, that of the httring.on the coasts of Scotland 
•ndalmtg the British C'nannri, must be especially no- 


tioedi. The Caithness fishery fc the most proqiiefoua 
and remunerative of the Scutch fisheHcs, Hud: tiw 
town of Wick may be mid to be . the eerda^ eif the 
herring fishery in that part. The average yield per 
boi^ engaged in fishing is about 100 m»a«, a eran mea¬ 
suring as gallons of ungutted herrings. The herring 
fishery commences in the month of May off theeaatem 
side of Lewis, and Continues into the month of June, 
or midsummer. It then epreads along the eoateru 
and western shores of Scotland, reaching Caithnesa by 
Augnat. Puring the antumn the shoals are off Yar¬ 
mouth, and there continue during a portion of the 
winter, by which time they commence to work their 
way up to Lewis once more, where thw reappear 
again in the spring. The herring is fished for by 
neU, which are composed of severri lengths, and by 
tnml iitU; the latter, however, are the most uaefol. 
The Irish herring fisheries are not so prodnetive as 
the Scotch, but they are yearly stimulated by puMic 
grants of money for tbeir furtherance; and the same 
may be said of all other species of fisheries in Ireland; 
this is owing not so much to their unprofitableness as 
to lack of industry in tbeir prosecution. The pUehUrd 
fithny is carried on along the coasts of Cornwall and 
Pevon, and is of great importance in the trade. The 

ilchard is caught in the montba of Aagust, S^tem- 

er, November, and PecemherJ and is salted and 
packed for exportation. The quantity of the pilchards 
exported by us to the Mediterranean and other foreign 
markets is about 30,000 hogsheads per annum. The 
salmon fishery is carried on chiefly on the rivers uid 
estuaries of Scotland and Ireland. Aberdeen in 
Scotland, and Cork in Ireland, are the chief salmon 
stations, from whence the fish is sent to various parts 
of the kingdom. (For a description of the salmon, 
see article under that heading.) The cod, Unff, and 
hake fisheries are earned on wong Beotland and Ire¬ 
land, and about the banks of Newfoundland. These 
fisheries themselves may be said to date their origin 
from tbe discovery of the Portuguese, in the year 
1500, and they are the sole support of the dwellers in 
that unproductive land. The quantity of cod, Ung, and 
bake cured aud exported from Scotland and the Isle 
of Mau in the year ISfit was lOO.fiSt cwt. curecl dried, 
6,106 owt. cured in pickle, and 10,557 cwt. escorted, 
which were of dry cure. The mackerel andother mbior 
phenes are carried on along our own coasts, and do 
nfit need separate mention. The ahell-fish which are 
so much consumed by us are found in the Channel 
islands and about the English Channel. (For whale- 
fishery, $e« descriptive article on the vrbale.) A rough 
estimate of the total value of the foreign and domeatio 
fisheries of Great Britain would give a sum of about 
£6,000,000 per annum, although they have indeed 
been stated to be Worth £8,300,0(X) annually. 

FlSWlWO, (See AnetlNr,,) 

FiasiaosTAEs, y!s-ss-nu'-treee (Lat. Jtndo, I cleave; 
rottrum, a beak), the name of a tribe of birds, eonsist- 
ing of the swallows, swifts, and goatsuckers. They 
are distingniabed by haring the bill ahort, broad, 
depressed, slightly curved, without any tooth, and so 
deeply cleft as to give peculiar wideness to the gape; 
a structure of great use to birds which prey so exclu¬ 
sively on insects taken on the wing. On account of 
the food on which they subsist, all the fissirostres mi¬ 
grate from northern countries towards the close of 
autumn, and return again in spring. Like the rap¬ 
torial order, or birds of prey properly so called, the 
fiesirostral tribe is capable of a binary division into 
dinrnal aud nocturnal species. 

Fi3XOLA,^'-tu-iil (Lat., a pipe dr reed), in Surg., is 
a long and sinnons ulcer, hanng a narrow opening, 
sometimes leading to a Iwger oavity, and whicli him 
no.disposition to heal. The most common form of this 
disease is the fietula sw ano, tbe sinus extending into 
the eellalar substanoe about the anus, or into the 
rectum iteelf. It is tbe result of abscesses, formed 
in the oefiular tissue around the rectum, and which 
having burst or been opened, ere prevented firoiS’ 
healing by the action and irritation of the sphhuster ani. 
They are divided into two kinds,—oomplete and incom- 
pleto, or blind; the former having two opefuiugsor 
ouftets, the one externally, the other into the rectum; 
the latter horiug- only one, aud being divided into 
blind external ana blind internal, aooording as the 
















THE BICTCONAKY OF 


Fltai _ 

openioff it extenud or ititesmal. Dus ditetse ia com' 
monl; atte&dtd viUt inteuso paio, «tp«oitiiUj trlteo 
passing tbe fseeea, and there ia art itregniar disebarec 
of purulent matter, which is sometimes mixed with 
blow. The treatment consists ia mahiag a complete 
i^viaion with the Icnife of tiie whole Of the parts between 
tiie Ustola and tbe bowdi, and the edges of the wound 
are kept apart by lint, ia order to allow the cavity to 
fiU np by graaakdion. AfiiiulaUierymtliiiiBiidMet^o 
of t& tacrymel sae, ouusm by an obstrnctiou to the 
how of teare along the nasal dnet. The srmptouis of 
this disease are a watenug of the eye, with a dryness 
of the corresponding nostril, a distension of the leery, 
mel sac, end a discharge of mnoo-purident fluid mixM 
with tears, from the pnneta lecrymalia, when the esc 
is compressed. In the eerliei- stage of this disease, 
when there is only a distended state of the Iscrymal 
sec, a cure may be effected by the application of ieeches 
and fommitatioDs to the eye, with the use of astringent 
ointments to the edges of the iid. In the more ad- 
xaneed stages, however, where there is inflammation 
and snppuration of the sac, or where a ilstulous opening 
has been formed in it, by the escape of purulent matter, 
an deration becomes necessary lor its removal. This 
is emoted by mahing an incision with a sharp-pointed 
knife into the laciymal sac, and then passing a probe 
downwards into the nasal duct; after which a silver 
instrument called a style is inserted, and allowed to 
remain until the inflammation, which produced or 
acoompaoied the abscess has eubsided. Salioar^ 
JItiula ia a flstuioaa aperture ia one of the salivary 
docts, opening externally, and through which the saliva 
escapes. It ia generally cansed by a woond, which, if 
recent, a cure may bo effected by merely bringing 
together and uniting the edges of the wound; but if of 
some standing, a free canal ought to be formed for the 
discharge of the saliva into Hie mouth. In fitlula in 
perins-o, which is almost always accomjmnied with a 
stricture of the urinary passage, rise fluid passing out 
of the external opening of the sinas, an operation is 
necessary, which will require the aid of a competent 
eorgeon. Fistulas generally require veiy slulfal treat-.: 
ment, and arc often extremely difficult to dose ; and 
though net in Ihemsdves dangerous, they are not un- 
frequenffy attended with fatal results, arising out of 
the oonstitutkmal depressiou, which they occasion by 
the long-eontmued wearing pains, and the drain upon 
the system, in consequence of the protracted discharge. 
Fistula in ano iaoften Observed in consumptive patients. 

Fmz, j^h (old KorJ, signifying son, and evidently 
a corruption of the liatiu It is prefixed to 

proper nsmes, like the Scotch Mac, the Irish O, and 
the oriental.Hen, tosiguify descent; as in the nsmes 
Fitawalter, FitxwiUiam, Fitzberbert. It um also been 
employed in recent times to denote the natural sons of 
kings and princes; as in Fitzroy, Fitzjames, JKtz- 
clarenoe. 

Firn PoOTCB, The, in TheoL, ere five principd 
points of controversy between the Calvinists and .drmi- 
nians. (Sec CxtTiKiau,) 

Fjxeb Aju, fiittd {Vt. j^er, to fix), in Chein.,an eld 
tm'm for carbonic acid gas. 

FixED Oits. (Sec due.) 

Fxxkp Bians, the common name given to all stars in 
th^ heavens, with the exception of the phmets. They 
are so called because they appear to us to be station¬ 
ary in the broad field of the heavens, liaving no appa¬ 
rent motion, and always preserving the same relative 
positiem with regard to each other. They are supposed 
to be the centres or suns of other systems, similar to our 
own. Sirius, the dog-star, in tlie consteUation Canis 
Major, which is the brightest of all the stars, is con¬ 
sidered to be nearer the earth than any other; and the 
distance of l^s from our planet is computed to be not 
less than nineteen milUons of mUUons of miles. The 
fixed stars have been grouped into separate clusters 
called opnstoilatioiJS, and divided into six classes ac¬ 
cording to their respective apparent msguitades, the 
largest and brightest beingeaUM starsof iKefirstmag- 
nitude, those that are next in rise and lustre stars of 
the second magnitude, and to on. Stars of the sixth 
magnitude are the amoUest that are visible without 
the,aid of a telescope. 

FlXixo, in Fbot., a term applied to the cleansing of 
photographs frmu the semsitive laydi sot acted on by 
. 850 
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the light. The prinripal fixing agents are hypoaulpbito 
of soda, which may be used either for glass or pa|>er 
pictures, and cyomde of potassium, wB^ cau o^y be 
used for tlio former. (Sec pBQTOtmxrBV.) 

FtXTnBES,,^«'-ri»‘eii, in Law, are things annexed to 
bouses or lands, which become, immediatefyon annexa¬ 
tion, part of the realty itself, and ore governed by the 
same laws as apply to heritaldo property. The ques¬ 
tion as to what are or ace not fixtures is of some im¬ 
portance, as determining the rights of landlord and 
tenant, hirir and executor, Ac. Fixtures in generaT aref 
personal chattels let into the earth,_ or oemenied or 
Otherwise fixed to some erection previonsly attached to 
the gronnd, and are thus legally immovable. If they 
be entirely clear of the soil, they are not fixtures, and 
may be carried off at pleasure, lienee a tenant may 
construct erections,—even barns, sheds, and the like, 
upon blocks, rollers, pillars, or plates, so tliat they 
shall not be deemed fixtures but remain movable ebat- 
tols. The general rule is. that whenever a tenant bos 
affixed anyuiing to the premises during bis term, he 
cannot again sever it without the landiord's conseut. 
To this rule, however, various exceptions have been 
made in favour of what are tenned trade fixtures. A 
tenant may safely remove such things as bo baa fixed to 
tho freehold for purposes of trade or manufacture, 
provided the removal cause no material injury to the 
estate. As regards agricultural fixtures, it is provided 
by 14 &. 13 Viet. 0 .25, that if afiy tenant of a farm or 
lauds shall, with the consent in writing of the landlord 
for the time being, at his own cost erect any farm- 
buiidings, either detached or otherwise, or put up any 
other building, engine, or machinery, either for agn- 
cuituraJ purposes or for the purposes of trade and agri¬ 
culture (whim) shoil not Iwvebeen put up in pursuanceof 
some obligation in that behalf), then all such building, 
engines, and maclxiuery shall be tho property of the 
tenant, and shall be removable by him, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the same, or any part thereof, may be built in 
or permanently fixed to the soil; so us the tenant, in 
making such mmoval, do not in anywise injure the 
land or buildings belonging to the landlord, or other- 
wise do nut the same in like condition as they were in 
before the erection of anyth-lng so removed. But the 
tenant, before making any sueh removal, must give the 
landlord or his agent one month's previous notice in 
writing of his intention to do so; and if the landlord or 
his agent elect to purchase the things proposed to be 
removed, then the tenant's right to remove the same 
shall cease, and the vaiue of rae things shall be ascer¬ 
tained by two referees, one to be chosnn by each party, 
or by an itmpire to be named by such referees, ajid 
shall be paid or allowed in account by the landlord who 
shall have so elected to pnrebase. Another exception 
to the general rule is in lavonr of such fixtures as ore 
put up for ornament or domestic use, as hangings, 
stoves, Ac,; but not such as have become part of the 
tenement, and constitute permanent iinprovemeats. 
The distinction, however, ia often very nice, and it hi 
difficult to define it in ^general terms.— Se/. Auios and 
Ferand On ISixturee. 

Flacourtixcea, JlB-kooj^fe-m'-ss-e, named after 
M. de Fiacourt, a director of tho French Enst-India 
Company, in Bot., a syuonymo for Bixaonm (which 
see). 

Fnxo, JUIg (Sax. fieogan, to wave in the air), the 
name given’to pieces of cloth, or bunting, of various 
colours, and often bearing various devices, that are 
hoisted ia oonspicuoas places on poles or at the mast¬ 
head of vessels, and allowed to float on the breeze for 
different purposes, Tho primary object of a Ueg is to 
denote nationaUty, and it ia more especially used for 
this purpose at sea, to allow commanders of vessels to 
show others to what country their sbiri belongs, Tho 
use of flags is probably of very early date, families and 
tribes, as well 08 nations, being distinguished, iu the 
early ages of the world, by emblems embroidered wi a 
smaU S(}aar6 1:>aiiuers ate t<^d in l&TutDberB ii.p 

that in the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, they were ordered to pitch every man « by his 
own standard, with the ensign of his father's house; 
and from Genesis xlii. we may gather what were tlio 
bearings that the tvrelv^tribes bore on their bannem. 
In mediatvol times, we find that the practice was stdl 
coutinued. The Saracens, in the m century, hod 
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•dopted a ^reen atandard, wbieb, with the addition of 
is creHoent, ii stUi the nattonol flag of Xorkey; and 
about the eome period^ the white boirae of the Saxons, 
perpetuated in the ormoriM bearing* of Hanover, and 
the black raveo of the Danes, were well-known ensigns 
that flouted over many a battle-fidid on English soil. 
The notional flag* borne by the principal notions of the 
world at the present time will be found in the piste 
of “ Flags of All Kations,” in vol. I. of this work. Of 
the peenliar to Orest Britain, the principal is the 
BotsI standard, coiraislmg of the armorial bearings of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland combined, which is 
hoisted wherever her Miqesty happens to be residingj 
or on vesselsi when tlie queen or anr of the royal 
family is on board. The Admiralty flog consists of 
a gold anchor borne on a red field; and the nation^ 
flag, known Os the Union Jack, consists of tbe red 
cross of St. George, and the red and white saltires of* 
8 t. Patrick and St. Andrew, combined, on a blue field. 
The ship in which the admiral of the fleet happens to 
be always carries the union jack. When this flag is 
hoisted l>y a merchant ship, it is distinguished by 
having a white border round it, and is then called a 
merchant jack. There are also three other flags, 
which are used to distinguish admirals of different 
ranks in tbe navy, known as the red, white, nud blue 
ousigns. The red, or British ensign, is n red flag mih 
the union jack in the upper comer of the end attached 
to the haulyards; the White ensign is a white flag with 
ft red cross; and the blue ensign a bine flag, both 
having the union jack in tbe same position that it 
occupies in the red ensign. The grade of an admiral 
is further distinguished bythe must at which be carries 
his flag; afulladmiralof the red, white, or blue, bearing 
his flag ut the main-mast, a vice-admiral at the fore¬ 
mast, nud a rear-admiral at the mizen-mast. Flags of 
vaj'iuus shapes and colours are used as signals for 
comninmeation in the royal navv and British mer¬ 
chant service, a new code of signals having been lately 
introdneed to snpersede that ravmited by Captain 
Marryutt, the well-known novelist. Dillierent signifi¬ 
cations are ulso attached to plain flags of one simple 
colour; thus, a yellow flag indici^.s that there is 
sickneas of a dangerous character on board the vessel 
which bears it, or that the ship is performing quaran¬ 
tine; a white flag is well known among all nations aa a 
flag of truce, and betokens a desire for a temporary 
cessation of hostilities, for the purpose of communica¬ 
tion between hostile parties, or for burying the dead 
slain i& battle; a black flag, on the other hand, is the 
emblem of piracy, or betokens a determination, on the 
part of those who hoist it, to resist to the last, aud to 
give or take no quarter.. When a flag is hoisted half- 
mast high, it is a mark of monrning: when it is hoisted 
upside down, it forms a signal of distress. A blue flog, 
with a square white centre, called the blue-Peter, is 
hoisted when a vessel is about to sail, and is tbe signal 
-of departure. A short triangular flag is called a 
burgee; a longer flag, of the same slmpe, a signid 
pendant; a square flag, with a triangular piece out 
out of the end farthest from the haulyards, with the 
point turned towards the centre, a cornet; and a very 
long narrow flag, resembling a atrip of ribbon tapering 
to a point, which is home at the mast-head, is called ft 
pendant. 

Fj-aq, in Bot., a general term for a number of endo¬ 
genous phmta whose leaves are sword-sbuped. (See 
Acoaus and 1ms.) 

FliAOEi.i.A»TR,Ji«ji-ei'-l«»#» (Lat.jlfaye/lore, to beat), 
the namo of a sect of religious fanatics that sprang up 
in Italy about the year 1880. They were so c^led 
from the flagellations or whimings which they admin¬ 
istered to thomseives, the leading doctrine of their 
creed being that by mortifying the flesh in every con¬ 
ceivable manner they propitiated the wrath and gained 
the favour of tbe Deity. Sects or bodies of persons 
holding this dgotiine, and practising whipping and 
other mortifications of the flesh, had Honored at 
various times in the earlier history of the Onnreh ; but 
this WHS the first occasion on wliich they made a 
prominent figure. People were no longer satisfied to 
perform these acts in private, but took to i^actising 
them in public, by way of gregter humiliation. They 
formed themselves into large bands or companies, and 
went about from place to wlane, currying baancriand 
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crosses, singing penitentiM itySata mS. wMppibg HwBn- 
selves until the mood flowed: In IZra passed 
into Germany, and there n^e mtuiT convert*; w*t on 
Mcouut of their irregularities and disorderly ^oefted* 
lugs, a general ontciy was raised i^roinet and : 

they wore at length pnt down. The second great bnt- 
brei^of this mania took place after 1349, whwa ^iat 
terrible scourge the hlaok deatb had swe^ over Europe 
and carried off so many persons. The imaginations 
of the people, already excited by the pestfience, were 
ready to seise upon this superstition, which spread 
rapidly through Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Swe¬ 
den, and even England. The seenes of the prerious 
century were re-enacted with even greater excesses 
than before. Men luid women indiscriminately now 
appeared in public half-naked, and nnderwant these 
self-inflicted scorgings. They held that flageliatioa 
was of eunal virtue with baptism and the Lord's 
Supper; that forgiveness of sins was to be procured 
^ it without the blood ctf Christ; that the law of 
Christ was soon to be abolished; and that a new law, 
enjoining a baptism of blood, to be adinmistored by 
whiptnng, was to take itsplaoe. They were condemned 
by a bull of Clement Vl., and other severities were 
practised against them, until at length they disappear. 
Again, in the year 1414, a new troop of these fanatics 
make appearance in Germany,* under the leadership 
of one Conrad Schmidt. They were even more wild 
in their extravagances than their predeoessoi-s, reject¬ 
ing all forma of worship, and holding that faith and 
flagellation were alone necessary to salvation: They 
were everywhere persecuted, and many of them were 
burnt as heretics'; among whom was their leader 
Schmidt; but it was with difficulty that their system 
was at length saiipreased. 

Flagbolst, fiSi'-o-Ut (Fr.), a small musical instru* 
mentof tbe flute kind, played on by means of a mouth¬ 
piece at the upper end. It is oenBrally made of teox, 
ebony, or otWr bard wood; but sometimes of 
ivoiy, and has a clear and shrill tone. Its compass 
extends from F, the first space in the tooblo clef, to F 
in altissimo. In the gnaariUe fiamotet, it is a little 
less extensive, while in the patent flageolet the scale is 
an octave hi^er. There are also double JbigeoUU, 
consisting of two tubes united by one mouthpiece. 
This instrument is now very seldom used, it Wng 
almost superseded by the.^aato jpecolo, or octave 
UBte. 

Fwio OrricBSS, a class of ofiBeers in the navy above 
the rank of captain, who have commands of fleets. 
Flag oflSeors are divided into three ranks, and each of 
these three ranks into three different classes. The 
ranks are red, white, and blue, and the classes are 
admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral. Flag oSlCm 
may therefore be considered as numbering in all nine 
different ranks, which are as follows:—Admiral of the 
red, of the white, and of the blue; vice-admiral of the 
red, of the white, and of the bine: thirdly, rear-admiral 
of the red, of the white, and of the blue. Tho admiral 
wears hiajtag nt ibe main; the vice-admiral at ; 

and the rear-admiral at tbe mitten. There is also an 
admiral of the fleet, who, if in command of a squadron, 
wonld wear his flag—a union jack—at tie main. A 
commodore is occasionally a flag officer, aud be is dis¬ 
tinguished by wearing a browd pennant. 

Fla a-sitir, the nautical term applied to the line-of- 
battle shifi, irigate, or other vessel, which carries the 
flag officers i u bomnwnd. 

Flail, flail (Ger. fiegei, Lat, flageUtm), a wooden 
implctaeot employed tor threshing com by hand; con¬ 
sisting of two paris; vix., the handle or band-staff, and 
theswiple, or part which strikes the corn; these two 
portions Mng joined together by thongs of untenned , 
leather, called eaplin* or eoupline. It is now almost 
superseded i>y me tbreahing-iuachine, {See Tkbubh- 
ntO-MAOHtlTK.V 

Flakbs, yfetiks (Ang.-Sax., a layer or stratum), ia 
Hort„ carnatioaa imh large stripes of colour. (See 
DiAirTBoe.) . , • 

FLASa-wirrrR, a pigment, consisting of » PT'jpa* 
of carbosftte of tend. It u much la giutiit*. 
ittg in bodf-ooloBTS, being a substance with which 
traasparent oolouFs derived from vegetable matte* 
may be mixed and rendered opaque, so that they may 
be laid on veilnnPor paper in tho form <ff «tt even 






ooatiog, possessing sorite degree of thiokness etid con -1 
aistency. It il also used for pottinl in fb« higb liebts 
indrewnifiinwstef-ooloars, utd ernyos drawings in two 
or three obte; but It is apt to beetle brown and dis- 
cdlotired bs oonrse of time. CbiiiMe-wbite, or marine- 
white, both of which mre preparations of oarbonato of 
sine, areihr bettmr fw tiiia purpose and as a vehicle for 
preparing body-eolonrs firom simple water-colours, as 
they anre^ a white pigment the purest nature, 
which wiUrdwaya retsdn brilliancy unimprired and 
nntamUted by eSpoaure to the atmosphere. 

FiiAU»KAVi, JUlm'-6e (Pt,), a kind of torch made of 
thick wicks, covered with wax, and used at illuminations 
and processions in ^e streets at night. . A flamlteau 
nsonUy oonsists of ifonr wicks or branches, about an 
in^ in UiioknM and three feet long, made of half- 
twiated hempen yam. These are snspended, and white 
or yellow wax is poured over them from a ladle, until 
a eoating of the required thickness is obtained. 

t%AtfBOYA.tit, J[dm~boy-dnt (ZM, J^mma, n Same), 
the ame given to French ecclesiastical architecture 
of Ae IStn century, derived from the beautifully; 
curved tracery of the windows, which appears to run' 
in waring Hues somewhat resembling the varions direo* i 
tions taken by lambent flames of fire. This strle of | 
French Gkitiiic architecture is also known as Offival: 
Tertiare: it corresponds in a great measure witli tbc I 
Perpendicular English or third Pointed stylo; but it is ] 
characterised by far more elaborate om'ameutation ; 
and objeots of rectilinear form and outline, which con- 
■titute sneh a (marked feature of the latter s^le, are 
not so frequently introdaoed, 

FfiSMB, Jlaim (Fr.^u.mffls), in Chom.-—Flame may 
be defined as a shell of incandescent matter surround- 
mg a mass of oombnsttble vapour. To produce flame 
it u therefore necessary that the burning body sbonld 
be espable of volatilisation just below the temperature 
at which it undergoes comWtiou. Charcoal or iron 
will bum with a steady glow, more or less luminous 
according to the medium in which they are burnt, 
neither of these aubstsneea being aasoeptible of vola¬ 
tilization at the temperature at which combustion 
takes place. A piece of wood or paper, on the con¬ 
trary, bums with a large luminous flame, in conse- 
qaenoe of the combustible matter of which it is com¬ 
posed rising in vapour or becoming converted into 
mixed gases at the temperature required for kindling 
the substance. Flame is, in fact, prodnood wheneve r 
a continuous isnppty of inflammable vapour or gas is 
made to combine with a supporter of combustion, sacb 
ns the atmosphere, at a sulTicienlly elevated tempe¬ 
rature to eanso ignition. That flame is hollow mav be 
easily proved by several simple experiments, if a 
little spirits of vrioe or other inflaramabio liquid be 
ignited on a watch-glass, and a straw held across the 
flame, it will be found that the straw is charred only 
at the edges of the flame, the intermediate portion 
remninine tmiojored. A still more instructive proof ia 
afl'orded by placing a piece of glass tutie or tobacoo-pipe 
nearly upright in the middle of the flame of n candle, 
when the vapour and gaseous matter rising tbrongh: 
the wick from the melted talkiw will ascend through \ 
the pipe, passing out at the upper orifice of the 
tube, where they may be kindled. The beating power 
of a flame issn direct proportion to the energy of the 
chemical action that takes place, those flames being 
hotte^ and least luminous which proceed from gases 
oontuning no solid particles, as in the case of a mix¬ 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion neces¬ 
sary to form water, which is one of the hottest flames 
are nave at our command. The most luminous flames 
are Aram gases which contain just sufficient solid 
matter to ^ve the maximum of incandescence without 
any of Jti particles passing away unbamt. Olefiant 

S a and the ordinajT coal-gas are good examples of 
is aa compared wi& the oi^bydrogen flame, which 
contains no solid matter on the one hand, and the 
flame of pitek or turpentine on the other, whieh 
containe too much cariioD, the excess passing 
etc in. the form of smoke. The flames Used for 
illnminating purposes are all produced by the eom- 
bnstion of compounds oontaiowg carbon and hydro¬ 
gen. Besides the proper proportions of gaseous and 
■oM matter containcri in iUnmiaating enbstanoes, 
fate snat be taken te regulate the^uppiy of air. By 


paying proper attention to this, mnny substances are 
greatly improved in their iUnminating prop^iM. 
while others era made to give an intense Imhl;, which 
could not otherwise be burnt. The Argand hnmsr and 
chimney, as applied to gas and oamphine, are examples 
of thie. <gr« Abositd Bcaicxa.) The flame mau 
ordinary candle isagood illustration of the phenomena 
of flame. At the lower, or blue pxmtion, the %dro« 
carbon contained in the gases reenlting from the decom¬ 
position of (be tallow by heat, mixed with so pMtek 
atmospheric «r that the whole of the carbon unitee 
with nydrogen, none being left to give inoandewenee. 
pHssing higher up, we see a dark pari, whieh ooiisiste 
entirely of the gaseous matter formed by the decom¬ 
posed tallow. This, on being heated by tiie Uue por¬ 
tion of the flame, rises in liuniooos vapour ontll it 
comes in contact with the oxygen of the atesosphere, 
when it unites with it, forming n bright but not luraiB- 
ous envelope to the inoandesoeut carbon,—the products 
of the combustion being water and cariionic acid. The 
iDfluenoeof solid matter in increasing the Inminoaity 
of a flame may lie apBy illustrated by sprinkling mUttle 
powdered magnesia in the flame of a spirit-lamp. (£«• 
(las, IntniiiNanov.) 

FnaHnw, ^t'-men (list.), the name given to any 
Boman who was devoted to the service of one parti¬ 
cular god. Each flamen received a distinguishing 
epithet from the name of the deitr to whom he minis¬ 
tered. The most dignified werethoseof Jnpiter.Man, 
and QuIHnns, and were oatled respectivelv jFlamen 
Dialu, Flamen Marli(Ui$, and Flamen Qiiirinaiii. The 
name is derived from the cap or fillet which they wore 
on the head. When the emperor* were deified, they 
also had fiamens. 

FnaMiiroo, jM-wia'-po (Sp.-Port.,d^iB«i«>), {F^amf- 
e(^eru* ruber, Linn.}.—This bird ^inhabits the warm 
obmntee of Asia, Alrica, and America, and is one of the 
most remarkable of aqnatio birds. Its height is about 
four feet. In its first year it is of one colour,—greyish 
white; in its second year, the white is purer and the 
wings are tinted rose-colour; in the thud year it attaina 
its full plumage,—wings roseate, back deep scarlet, and 
quill-feathers jet black; and as the bird grows older, 
these colours increase m tune. The neck is slender 
and of great length, equalling thnt of the legs, which 
are about two feet. The head is small and round, and 
furnished with a bill nearly seven inches long, which is 
higher than it it wide, light, and hollow, having a mem¬ 
brane at the bsse, and suddenly curved downwards 
from the middle, as if broken. The lower mandible, 
which is the lnrcer, is so adjusted as to fit the angle 
witii its edgea. Its under surface being grmitly arched 
downwards. The edges of both mandibles are serrated. 
In operation, these mandibles act like a strainer, allow¬ 
ing the water to escape, but retaining any sort of prey 
tbc flamingo may capture. Its food consists of smsU 
fish nnd water insects, which it fishes np by means of 
its long neck, turning its head in such a manner as to 
take advantage of the crook in its beak. In searching 
among the mud at the bottom of the water for food, the 
upper, not the under,mandible is applied to the ground. 
In that situation the inferior mandible is uppermost, 
nnd by its motion works the disturbed water through 
the two. The tongue is large nnd fleshy, betokening 
an acute sense of tsste. The flamingo's mode of incu¬ 
bation is peculiar. The great length of its legs, com¬ 
bined with the fact that tbe bird never aits down, but 
rests standing on one leg, renders a nest of the ordinary 
oonstraetioo altogether unsuitable; so the flamitico 
constructs a talli^ cone of mud, with a cavity at the 
top, and in this cavity the eggs are laid, and atraddiee 
across the whole, so ihat her feet rest on the ground 
nnd the under pert of her body on bereggp. Tfae lntter 
are white, and rather larger than those of the goose. 

Piuva-K, Jlatff (of doubtful derivation), the inetid 
rim bent over in gas-pipes, water-pipes, Ac., in order 
to join on other lengths of the same. The term is also 
applied to the projecting outaide circumference of a 
MtIway-DaiTiage wheel, by whieh the wheri is prevented 
from running ofFthe rails. 

FnauXi^dak (Fr. jdaac), in Mil., a term frequently 
applied to either side of a body of troope 3 the extre¬ 
mities of a body of soldwrs in line, or the sidee of p 
column, being termed the right and left flanks respeo- 
tively. In nny defensive work, it is applied to that puM 
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from wbiob s Are may be directed •{'ainat tbe aide or 
flaub of ail attacking party, Thna, tbe flanka of a baa* 
tion are thoae parta of tbe rampart and parapet which 
connect ita faoea with the eztremitiea of tno enrtaina of 
the enocinte on either aide of it. On reference to the 
diagram of a front of fortiDoation given in the articie 
on that ecience (ue fowrmCATioir), it will be seen 
that a fire ihom the flanks is efleotive in preventing an 
attacking party from effecting a lodgement at the foot 
of theyenrtain that lies between them, which might he 
done with comparative ease and security if these por¬ 
tions of the work did not exist. A fire from the flaoka 
of anj baation enfilades the ditch at the foot of the 
enrtam. 

Plxknbx, and Plavsxi, HaKnyACTVBr.. (See 
Wool. MAKtrrACTiritM.) 

(Dn. plaJ), in Una., a character employed 
to lower or depress any note or notes in the natural 
scale one half-tone. An accidental Jlat ii oae vibich, 
altliongh not ooeurring at the oommencement of tlie 
staff, is inserted in nny other part of it, andonly afifects 
tbe bar in which it is placed. 

FtATCnSNCr. flitf-n-len^e <Lat. fiatut, a blast), in 
Med., is a morbid collection of gaaealn the stomach and 
bowels, commonly arising from indigestrion, or from 
indulgence in certain kinds of vegetable food. When, 
from any weakness in the digestive powers, food re- 
mains in the stomach m an undigested state, fermen¬ 
tation takea place, and gases are formed. Flatulent^ 
is usually symptomatic of other diseases,—indigestion, 
colic, cholera, hysteria, or nervous debility. For its 
cure, carminatives, tonics, and aperients are resorted 
to ; and strict attention to diet is necessary,>taking 
onl^r such food as is light and easy of digestion, and 
avoiding all oleraceous vegetables, peas, beans, and 
ilatuleut fruits. Weakbrandy-and-water, as a beverage 
at dinner, is also very beneficial. When the pain is 
excessive, hot applications to tbe stomach and mcUon 
will freqoently afford oonslderable relief. 

Pnix, Jlilk* (Sax. fieax, Jlex), the fibre of the 
Xtnvm Mnfaiinimtirit, separated from the woody por¬ 
tion of the plant, and ridded of any imparities, after 
which it is spun into thread, from which state it 
is woven into linen. (See Liicks.) It is supposed to 
be the fruit of Egyptian discovery, a.s tbe coverings of 
the mummies found in the pyramids all attest to their 
being composed of what is generally termed flax. Tbe 
flax-plant» of slender form and of annual growth. It 
reaches generally the height of from two to three feet, 
and has small lanceolate rearcs, which terminate at the 
extremities in delicate blue flowers, which are after¬ 
wards replaced by seed-vessels, containing each ten 
seeds. The plant itself grows over the whole extent of 
Europe, Asia, and America. Tbe time for gathering 
tbe flax is w hen the leaves begin to drop off, and when 
the stalk has » yellow appearanoe. The stalks are then 
Stripped, and the seed-bolls carefully gathered and 
stored up for tbe next year’s supply. Tbe first pro¬ 
cess in tbe preparation of the flax is to steep the 
stalks in water until decomposition and fermentation 
takes place; that eauses the glutinous matter which 
binds tbe woody tnd fibrous parts together to become 
separated. Tbe duration of this process is from six to 
twenty days, according to the quality of the water 
employed and the state of tbe flax-plant. After the 
first process, the sthlks are dried, and in this state they 
may lie kept in sheaves for years. After the flax has 
been " retted” (as the first operation is called) and 
dried, it is broken repeatedlv, besten with a flat piece 
of wood, and also “ scotched,*' in order to remove alltbe 
woody particles from the fibre. The last operation is 
termed "heckling," which consists in combing the 
flax through and through, in order to separate the 
different threads i after whleh it is prepared for the 
Bpiuner’s bauds. This process is required as much to 
straighten the fibre as to lessen any knots or irregu- 
larities iu tbe filaments. Tbe action of the heckles 1 
divides the seiitched flax into two portions, the long 
ones, which remain straight after the operation, being 
termed "line," and the woolly mass "tow." Both of 
these are spun j but the lino affording better "yarn,” 
is, of course, the more valuable of the two. The {p«at 
o^eot in heckling is to prodyce the graatest posaible 
•mount of " line," and tbe least possible amount eff 
** tow.” Luruv, SrtittiiNo, Intrss.) 


__ Flea 

, PiiiA, (Ang.-Sax.). — fllie proper posttidh of 
this mswt in entomolo^eal dsssiiteation has been 
th6 •uhjeot of much dispate. By many antborttieSc; 

j the distinguished names of I«treifle, Kiidn&i 
and Spenee, the fleas are considered to form a distldp 
order; the former naturalist treating of them under raif 
order Siphonaptera, and the latter, the order 
mpfrra. By others, they have been amnged with thb 
Order XHpterii, but with Bttlo reason; for in isertatll 
important charactm'istios they widely differ from tiiem. 
It has been truly remarked, that “ it is highly proba¬ 
ble, when this CToup is better known,—when tbe nu- 
tnerous insects allied to the fleas are more common in 
our cabinets, it wiU be found that they do not consti¬ 
tute an order by themselves, but are aberrant forms 
of the other well-established orders. In these, there is 
a certain degree of uniformity, as regards number, 
variety of habits, Ac., which cannot but lead us to 
doubt the validity of tbe so-called ordera, contoinihg 
only one or two genera and but few species, such as 
the present orders," The curious structure of the flea 
has doubtless greatly contributed to perplex and hin¬ 
der those who have eought to find its correct genera. 
The most ftmUior epeoies is the oommon flea (fufen 
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irriiane), which is, unfortunately, numerous in 
this country. The body of the flea is protected by a 
horny covering, composed of segments, which are venr 
well defined,—those of the thorax are always disunited. 
Its month is suctorial, formed of tnree pieces, inclosed 
by two articulated laminsB, which, when united, form 
a cy liudrieal dr conical proboscis, the base of which i 
protected by two scales. Aitbougfa, to all appearance, 
apterous, the flea possesses the rudiments of wings, 
which are four in Dumber, in the form of horny platew 
on the sides of the meso- and meta-tborsoic segment^ 
the hindmost pair being somewhat larger than the 
other. Its head is sroeu and compressed, on each 
side of wbieh is a small round eye. The most 
singular organa of the floe erd the two fine^pointed 
mandibles of the mouth, which, in combination with 
another sharp organ (supposed to represent thg la- 
brum), constitute the powcrfhl attacking instrument 
of the insect, which permits it to pierce the hard slun 
of its victim with remarkable facility. Brrtat^ o» the 
anterior part of the head, are two four-pOinted orgim^ 
which were formerly supposed to be the autmmm, out 
now mote awrecHIy considered to be the maliitw/ 
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Floatizte Jxlaads 


larvae wo batebed. It iy (tenerally lar|;er than the 
eommon houte-lly, andits wiiiga faadeed are sometintee 
nearly three-quarters of an iarfi in expanse. Xt is dis¬ 
tinguished by a nroboseia, alwi^ very apparent, mem¬ 
branous, and bibliate, generally iieariog two palpi, and 
eapahio of being wdiidrawn entSroly within the oral 
cavity; it also has a dnolcer of two {neoea; the autennse 
in a plate with lateral setse. 

X'l.Bta, fit'-ti, is the name of a valuahle treatise, in 
Latin, on the law of £ngland, and is so osUed from its 
having^een written in the Vleet prison. Nothing is 
known of the author; but it most have been written 
about the thirteenth year of the reign of Edwu'd I. 
It is one of the earliest authorities on English law, 
and gives a complete account of it as it stood at th« 
time the author wrote. 

Ft.8 iiB-DK-i.is,(Fr.), the heraldic term 
for the flower of tbe_ water-lily or yellow flag, which 
constituted the principal feature in the armorial bear¬ 
ings of the monarchs of France prior to the etecntion 
of Lonis XVI. and the establishment of the first 
Fi’eneb republic. It was introduced into the arms of 
France about the year 1140, being first borne by 
Louis VII. This monarch, who Imd exercised regal 
power during the lifetime of his father, had probably 
adopted and worn it even prior to this date as his 
Imdge or cognizance, as the Flantagenets disUngnished 
themselves by bearing a sprig of broom; and from 
this circumstance its present name may bo derived, 
being a corruption oifieur de Xoys, or flower of Louis. 
Some, however, believe it to be so called because it 
grew in great abundance on the banks of the Lys, a 
river rising in the north of France, and joinisg the 
Kacaut near Ghent, It ia used as au ornament of the 
crown of the English sovereign, and the regal insignia 
of many of the eontinental monarchs, and it forms, 
in Her., the mark of cadency for the sixth son. 

Ft£Xlvii.iTT,ytek(.e.hiP.«.tr {hM.Jleetere, to bend), j 
a prtyerty which all bodies possess to a greater orj 
less degree, which is evinced in their disposition to 
yield or change their form in a direction at right 
angles to their length, through their own weight or by 
means of any pressure or strain applied to them. 
Pieces of the same material difi'er from each other in 
the degree of flexibility they exhibit, in proporliou to 
their length and thickness. Thus it is evident that a 
cylindrical bar of iron an inch in diameter and twenty 
feet in length will exhibit n Car greater degree of 
flexibility tliau another which i» only half the length, 
and has a diameter of two inches. This may be seen 
by resting Uie extremities of each on supports of equal 
height, when the long bar would become curved in 
form through its own weight, its centre being consi¬ 
derably below a chord drawn irom one end of it to the 
other; while the thicker bar would bo scarcely bent 
ont of the straight line. Materials also exhibit a 
greater degree ol flexibility in one condition than in 
another; metals, for inst anoe, yielding far more readily 
to pressure when heated than when cold. Awrought- 
iron beam which would sustain a great weight without 
perceptible defiectiou when cold, would bend consi¬ 
derably under t^e same weight when red-hot. The 
great flexibility of ropes of hemp and metal renders 
It quite impossible to stretch them horixoulaUy in a 
straight line, as may be seen in the case of a rope 
stretebod for the psrfocmance of a Hght-rqpe dancer. 
There is no material that vrill not exhibit flexibility in 
some degree, because tbero is no sulistance in nature 
tliat is perfectly rigid and inflexible^ but the degree 
of flexibility possessed by any material is denoted by 
the extent to which it will bend, or by the weight 
which it will support without breaking. This pro- 
perty must not be confounded with that of elasticity i 
elastic bodies will return to their former shape when 
they have been bent or altered by pressure in any 
way ; but bodies which possess flexinihty without elas¬ 
ticity do not return to their original Ibrm in ail cases, 
A atraigbt bar of iron, though iKsnt by its own weight 
only, will not exactly resume its origiusi shape, 
although a rope will do so. The consideration of the 
deflocUon or flexibility of beams of wood and iron 
bars and girders, as well as of ropes and ohajos, and 
other materials, is an impoirtBt!| point in the construc¬ 
tion of buildings, bridges, and engineering works of 
Toxioiis Muds. (Fee MaxKKUhs, SiBxncmt ox.} 
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_ Fxbxob, Fek'-eor (Lat.,^ecfo, € bendl.In it 
the name of certain musoles whose oflioe it is to bened 
the parts into which they arc intorted. The antag^ 
niatic muscles are termed extensors. 

ViftMtijUat (Ang.-Saz.), in Min., the wefl-fcnown *Bi- 
cious nodules and oonoretions occurring so abundantly 
in the chalk strata of England, and many other oMca- 
TMus strata. Flints ate comtiosed almost entirely of 
sihoa, with traces of iron, clay, and hme. The foriaa- 
tion of flint has long been a disputed question amongst 
geologists: the diaiytic discoveries of Graham 
Church throw great light on the matter. If a solntioh 
of silica be prepared by dialysis, and poured into m 
vessel containing a very minute quantity of carbonate 
of lime, the whole becomes rapidly peotiBed, assammg. 
the gelatiuoas form in a few minutes. From this it 
will bo easily seen what would happen if a lake or xivar, 
containing a notable quantity of sdica in solution, were 
to suddenly flood a chalk pateau. Flint is of great 
importaniM as an eoonomio product, being largely nsed, 
when calcined and ground, in the manufarture of china,: 
orcelain, and glass. In parts of the country where 
ints are plentiful, it is much used as a building mate¬ 
rial, with excellent artistic effect. 

PuiraGtxss. (FesGtABS.) 

Fliki iMrLKWBsis ARi) Wbakoits are relics of the 
primitive inhabitants of Europe, vrtiich have been dis¬ 
covered from time to time, by being accidentally tnmed 
up whilst ploughing in fields, or by the zealons search 
of some indefatigable antiquarian. Those which have 
already been discovered do not differ in the slightest 
respect from the rude weapons constructed of flint 
which are used even in the present day bv the savagea 
inhabiting portions of Asia, America, A&ica, and Oie 
islands in the Indian Archipelago and the South Seas. 
Arrow-heads and hatchets are the forms in which the 
weapons are moaUy discovered, and there is an nn- 
limited variety in the shape and construction of even 
these. Some capital snemmena can be seen by Uie 
inquiring reader in the liritish Maaeum; and amongst 
them must be specially noted the flint implements which 
were ibnnd alongside the remains of an elephant in the 
year 171S, in Gray'e-lnn Lane, London. Not longaine» 
geological students invested these flint implements and 
weapons with some considerable amount of interest, as 
they thought that by these mestis the date at which the 
larger classes of mammtdia, such as elephaiAs, Ac., 
ceraed to exist in Europe, might be discovered. As yet 
(1862), however, their exertions Imve wiot met vriai 
lunch succesE, as it is nearly impossible to afilx any 
assigned period at which these implements and weapons 
were ccunmonly used. In the flonth of France, in 
Norway, and in England, these distant traces of onr 
ancestors have been mostly discovered; and it is afoot 
that flint weapons were used by the Gmids in England 
lo;^ before the invasion of the Homans. 
fLoatiro. (Fee Swiujiiro.) 

FtoATwa Battskt, Jlote’-ing bdt'-ie-re (Sax./otan, 
to float), in nautical language, a terra applied to a 
bulk wmcli has been cut down and rendered as strong 
and sbot.proof as possible, and in which are placed 
heavy cannon and mortars for the puiqioso of defending 
or attacking harbours and other maritime strongholds. 
This species of war-vessel was first used at the siege of 
Gibraltar, in the yeara 177S>—1783; and it was again 
brought into use during the Crimean war. On account 
of their clumsineBS, and the dilUcnlty of navigating 
them, floating batteries are, however, not much in 
request at the present day. 

Floatiwo Beibok. (Fee Fkrbi'-bbidgk.) 
Fuatino Islands, Gabdbss, and Hodses. —Gar¬ 
dens and islands, formed of patches of wood and 
weeds, covered with grass, flowers, and other vegetable 
prodootions, enpported on the surtace of the water. 
On the English lakes there are one or two of these 
natural eccentricities, and on the Ganges, in India, they 
are continually passing down the river, being ^taohed 
from the banks by the force of the currents. On these 
latter, tall trees are often aeon; and it presents a cu¬ 
rious apeotacic to observe those monarchs of the fifl-est 
borne down by wind and tide on the bosom of the- 
waters on some compact iitGe island, whioh seems 
created for their especial sovereign^. In ancient my¬ 
thology, Gio island of Oelus, one of the Cyclades, WM 
[eopposed to bo CMlowed with floating powers, and to 
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be a»p»b!o ofeinldiiii! b^b^titeearlbee of tbe deep, and 
riaiogaea{natTanoiMiBtetrKls.ineoi|M»ew8pot. In 
northern India, and cm Ute borden of Thibet and Pet* 
ffoi^tu ue often erected bi natives, 
for tile purpose of caisingineloiiB, enoamb«M, and other 
eimiiar ref'ctables and plants, «hieh reqmre a very 
aqneous sod for then eultivation. These gardens, how* 
ever, are of a very fragile nature, and rarely exceed a 
foot in depth of soil, their prime etmctore being oom- 
poeed of wickerwork, interlWd with reeds and watlings, 
and flovcred with matting, over which the earth is 
placed. Pfoatinp hoases are built by the inhabitants of 
Bangk’ok,the capital of Siam, from motives of comfort 
and safety. These bouses form whole streets, being 
ancdiored in rows, and are capable of being moved fJrom 
one potition to another at pleasure. Prom the depth 
Of water, large vessels of from 200 to 300 tons burden 
can sail up this picturesque town, and pass alongside 
the houses of the inhabitants. These floating honses 
are made ot bamboo-stems, wiokerwOTk, and palms, 
with a verandah in front; and they are built on large 
rafts. Sir John Bowring gives a capital account of them 
in bis sketch of Siam. 

FcoAT-sroJrn.Jfo^e'-sfofie, in Min., aporons, soft, and 
friable minered, consisting of silica, alumina, and car* 
bonate of lime. Prom containing numerous pores, it 
bolds a large quantity of air, and swims on water until 
it is saturated; hence its name. 

FXiOCOUjLTXOir, Jloh’til'lai'-thun (Iriit. fioecitaiia, 
ftoTaJUxeta, a lock of wool), in Med., it a term applied 
to tlie picking the bedclothes, wbsch is sometimes 
observed in fever and other patients, and which is 
always regarded as a symptom of great danger. 

PtODnsg PixiiH. Bxttlb or,/od'-den, was for the 
Soots one of the moet disastrouB encounters that ever 
took place between them and their southern foes. 
James IT. of Scotland, a warUhe but rash king, crossed 
tiie Tweed at the head of a large army, on 23nd August, 
IfilS. Henry VIIL was at the time in Prance; and the 
defence of the country fell to the earl of Surrey, who 
ae quii^ly ae possible assembled an armed force to 
meet the scotch king. James, instead of at once taking 
decisive steps, lingered near the border, until, by deser* 
tion, bis army was reduced to 30,000 men. On the Oth 
of September be encamped on Flodden, the last of the 
Cheviot bOls, in Northumberland; and on the morning 
of the 9th, Surrey, by a skilful movement, took up a 
position between the Scotch and their own conntiy. 
The battle commenced about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
of the same day. The Scotch left wing, under the 
command of the earls of Hnntly and Home, speedily 
put to flight the English right wing; but the High* 
wadera on the right wing were unable to stand against 
the severe execution of the English archers; they 
rnshed npon them in disorder, and were soon forced to 
flee. Meanwhile, the battle was raging with great fury 
between the two centres. James, surrounded by his 
nobles, charged upon Surrey with sueh force as to 
penetrate Within a few yards of the royal standard, 
when be was at length cutdown, and all his followers 
perished with their king. The loss of the Scots was 
about 10,000, including the flower of the nobility; while 
the loss of the English was only about 7,000, and mostly 
men of inferior note. “ Scarce a family of eminence,** 
•ays Scott, “bnt had an ancestor killed at Plodden; 
and there is no province of Scotland, even at this day, 
where the battle is mentioned wHliont a sensation of 
terror and sorrow." The last canto of Scott's ” Mar* 
mipn’' contains an accurate and animated description 
of the battio of Flodden. 

Pi^xasurc, fiog'^^ng (Ang.-Sax.), a term generally 
used instead of the mors correct appellation of oor* 
poral punishment. Flogging is a degrading system, 
which lisa exploded from our code of punishments 
(except in cases of boys or youths convicted of misde- 
meaiior), and it is only kept up in the army and navy; 
in both of which services, however, it has but a very 
feeble footing. Until within the lait few years, the 
pnnisbment M' flogging, nsnally administered with “ a 
oat*t>**uinertailf,'* used to be one of the most horrible 
features in our service j but it is now, happily, nearly 
banished. Except in the most extreme cases, it is 
seldom resorted to, and a man has every chance ofj 
avoiding it, being obliged to repeat the same onenee, j 
which most be disgraceful, twice ^eforo being liable 


Floor-tiloth 

to the " eat.” In the middle ages, flogging used to be 
one of the most favonrite methods of punishment, and 
oriminals were often whipped through the town or 
towns on conviction of the most trifling offence. 

PnooD. {Set DBitrox.) 

PimoB*ci.oTH, fiort tto&i {Sax. Jfor, floorb steong 
canvas woven from yarns made of hemp and flat com* 
bined, the surface of which is coated with paint, in 
order to render it a stout, solid, and durable eovering 
for the floors of passages, entranoe*bslls, staire^s, 
Ac, The canvas used forthis purpose is made in pieces 
about 100yards long, and varying from 18 to 24 feet in 
width. This is done to obviate tiie necessity of joining 
narrow dips of canvas to form wider pieces, in which 
the seams would produce an unsightly appearance,and 
be attended with inconvenience when lud down, on 
account Of the extra thickness of the floor-cloth in 
those parte where the lengths had been sewn together. 
For narrow floor*cloths for stairs and passages, the 
broad webs are cut to the width required. The follow¬ 
ing is the process used in the mannfacturo of this 
materialThe canvas is first cut into pieces of the 
required length and breadth, and the edges are fastened 
to the four sides of a large frame, which are then drawn 
apart by machinery, to stretch the canvas as tightly as 
possible, somewhat in the manner adopted in straining 
canvas for Berltn-wool work. The position of the frame 
is vertical, the height being equal to the width of the 
canvas: when this exceeds aix’or eight feet, the upper 
part is reached by means of light scaffolds or stages, 
which the workmen can move from one end of the piece 
to the other throughout the entire length, whenever 
occasion may require it during the process of painting. 
The canvas is then in a proper condition for the recep¬ 
tion of the sire and paint, which is laid on to render it 
6 t to undergo the finai process of printing. It is first 
coated with strong size on both sides, and while this is 
still damp, the canvas is mbbed all over with pumice- 
stone, to render it smooth and even. When the size is 
dry, the canvas receives two coats of paint on each side. 
The first coat is very thick, being more like mortar than 
paint; it is laid on in lumps and patches, and smoothed 
all over the web with a broad fiat trowel. In a manner 
resembling that in which plaster is laid on a wall. When 
this is thoroughly dry, the surface is again robbed with 
piunice-stoee, and a second coat of thinner paint is laid 
on with a brush. The under side of theeauvas requires 
nothing more to be done to it after this, bnt the upper 
side receives two or three more coats of thin point, 
being rubbed with pumice-stone after each coat baa 
been laid on, in order to prodneo a smooth surface to 
reoeive the printed pattern. The canvas is now re¬ 
moved from the frame and wound round a roller, from 
which it is allowed to pass over a flat table, to receive 
the impression of the blocks. Formerly the patterns 
were stenciUed, as the walls of rooms were before paper- 
hangings were introduced; that is to say, they were 
produced by putting colouring matter on the anrface, 
through holes and lines pnnobed in a aheat of tin or 
pasteboard, so as to form the design required; bnt now 
the printing is effected by blocks, a separate block being 
required for every colour introduced into the pattern. 
Tbe blocks are abont fifteen inches square, and are made 
of deal,faoed with wood of ailne close grain, with a handle 
at the back; that part of the pattern wliich each block 
ia required to imprint on tbe canvas is left on its aur* 
face in relief, tbe remaining part being cut away, as in 
a wood-engraving. The snrfaoe of tbe projeetiug por¬ 
tion of each block is farther cut into small squares, 
technically called teeth, by narrow grooves crossing 
each other at right angles. Tbie is done to effect an 
equal distribution of the paint, as if the surface of tlw 
projecting part of theblbeks wereieft smooth and even. 
It would take op the eolouring matter unevenly, and 
transfer it to the floor-eiotfa in irregular patches. The 
impresrion is effected by applying the enrface of the 
block to a pad or cushion eliarged with the coloar re¬ 
quired ; after which.it is transferred to tbe fioor-eloth 
by means of the handle at the back, and pressed forcibly 
uponit. It istben rmnoved, charged again witheolonr, 
and pressed on the canvas close by the side of the first 
impression, points being placed at the oorners of the 
blocks to insure the regularity of the joining of the 
pattern. Tbit process Is repeated until the whole of 
the floor-cloth uaa been covered witi that part of the 
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pattern whiob is imprinted by the flret block that is 
used,, Met vhiob the blocks intended to oonTey the 
remaining colours to its anrfaoe are used in a similar 
manner, until the pattern is oompiete. '^It must then 
bo allowed to dry, care beini' taken to giro the colour- 
matter eufilcient time to harden thoroughly before 
the floor'doth is taken into use. The borders along 
the sides of narrow pieces of floor-cloth intended for 
passagoe, are produced in the same manner, by blocks 
of the necessary width, similarly prepared for the 
purpose. It should be stated that worn-out Brussels 
carpets sfibrd a good foundation for floor-cloth, and 
may be oonverted into that material at any floor-olotb 
manufactory. A cheap and durable covering may be 
made at home for passages, and even for rooms, by a 
method suggested oy Mr. Loudon, in his “Eucyclo- 
peedia of Cottage and Tilla Architectnre.’' For the 
former, a single length of strong unbleached calico will 
be rei^uired for the ground-work or fonndation of the 
material; but for tbe latter, the lengths of calico must 
be Joined together, until a piece bos been produced 
of eufilcient hs'csdth to cover the room for which it is 
required. New calico, however, is not absolntely requi¬ 
site, S8 any pieces of calico or linen that are useless for 
any other purposo will do quite as well for the basis of 
the floor-motn, afler they have been neatly joined 
together. Tbe calico most first be stretched on the 
floor l<y tacks, or by pasting down the edges to the 
boards, after which itwuust be covered with two or 
three coats of stout waste paper or newspaper, pasted 
together with a strong paste, to which a little alum has 
been added while boUing. Over this a layer of paper 
used for the walls of rooms most be pastra, whigli may 
be laid on in lengths, or formed of separate pieces put 
together, to furnish a design suggested by the taste of 
the maker. When dry, the floor-cloth must be first 
painted over with a coat of strong size, next with two 
coats of boiled linseed oil, and lastly with copal varnish. 
Floor-cloths made in this manner are strong and inex- 
eusive, and may be washed as well as those that have 
oen msde in the ordinary way. A cheap kind of floor¬ 
cloth has been lately introduced for the protection of 
carpets and stair carpets, somewhat similar to oil-baize, 
or oil-cloth for table-covers. It is made on a foundation 
of thin calico, and thinly coated with paint on one side 
only, after which tbe pattern is imprinted in the nsnal 
w^, or by rollers. 

Ftoona, Ftooaijfo, tbe name given 

to tbe st^cs or platforms which separate the sneees- 
sive stories of a baUiling, fl-om which tbe stories them¬ 
selves sre generally named in their order; ss ground- 
floor, first-floor, second-floor, Ac. In the largo and 
lofty houses that are to be seen in Edinburgh, which 
are copied from those of contineutal cities, tbe floors 
are termed fiats, and are let out to the tenants as com- 
pleto and separate dwellings. The entire platform 
which separates any room from another, above or 
below it, consists of three distinct portions,—the joists, 
the flooring of the room above, and the ceiling of the 
room below. The joists are narrow beams of timber 
about 24 inches in thickness, and varving in depth 
according to tbe extent of span from wall to wall. As 
the walls of tbe successive stories are raised to the 
proper height, tbe joists are laid across about fifteen or 
eighteen inches opart, and the ends are imbedded in the 
mosoury. In building a row of houses, care should be 
taken to keep nine inches at least of masonry between 
the ends of the joists bridging tbe spaee from party- 
wail to party-wall, to prevent them from communi¬ 
cating the flames from one house to another by reason 
of their contiguity, should a fire break out in any one 
of them. To give greater stiffness and steadiness to 
the joists, they ara often connected by short cross- 
struts of timber naded transversely to the sides of the 
joists and across each other in the form of the latter 
X, at intervals of two or three feet. The ceiling is 
made by nailing laths across the bottom of the joists 
and covering them with two or three coatings of plaster. 
(See PnasUiBurtt.) The flooring eonsists of red or 
yellow desJ planks abont nine or eleven inches in width. 
The boards are laid tranaversely on tha joists, and 
secured to them by long floor-brads, after having been 
pressed tightly together by tito action of a screw that 
can be attached to tha joists m Uie position required, 
nnd at any par^ like a vice, during the process of 
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laying^ down mtd nailing the bbards. When a very 
close floor is required, the ptonks sre gener^y jointed 
together of sgroove and tongue, (.w* ffoiir- 

wuckneas of the boards varies from one 
to If inch. After the pisnks have been nailed to the 
Joists, the brads are driven below the snirfhee with a 
punch, and the edges of the boards are ^aned, that 
any iiie^unhties may be removed and the whole extent 
of flooring tendered perfeetly level. The kind of floor 
UfttiiaB jdBfc been deicribed is tensed a singfleficdsted 
floor, and ie that whioh is usnally found in buildings of 
an ordini^ character, where the span from waU to wall 
does imt exceed twraty-foor or twento-flve feet. In 
small honses, the joists over a span of this extent are 
often rendered moresteady by allowing them to bear on' 
the framed partition between rooms below them, or on 
the semi-partitions on either side of folding-doors. 
When the raan exceeds this length, and the pbdforma 
are iatendedfto support any great weight, as in a ooncert* 
room, assembly-rooms, or warehouse, framed floors 
sre adopted, iu which wronght-iron girders sre intro- 
dnoed. 

FlosuHiIX, flo-rai'-le-a (Let.), a festivri which, in 
anoient Kome, used to be celebrated in honour of 
Flora, the goddess of flowers. These ludi fioraUs, 
aooordine to Fliny, were instituted, by order of an 
oracle of tha Btbyls, on tbe 28th April, 238 B.c., and, 
after having been discontinued, were re-established in 
173 B.c. Ibey were prinoipally celebrated during the 
night-time in the patrician quarter; but some autho¬ 
rities allege that they were held in a cirous erected 
on the hill Hortnlorum. 

PLOBrcri,tnBB. (See Hostictoitobb.) 

'Su>siox,Jtor‘-i~de (Lat.fforidue, flowery), in Bot., 
a term applied by some writers to the sub-class J'eia- 
loidte (which see), 

Fiomin Ehoi.ivb. (See FEBrBiisictii.xnEHai.isH.) 

Flobih, Jlor'An (Fr.), a name now applied to a 
two-shilling piece in England, but wi.ich was formerly 
a gold coin, circulated in ItaW during the 13th century. 
Its name is supped to be derived m>m the fact of its 
being struck at Florence, or from a flower (lily) being 
imprinted on its reverse. A coin of Austria and &er- 
many is sdso o^ed a JUrin; tat it is not of the stan- 
dsrd of the English one, as its value varies from two 
riiillingt to one-and-eightpence. 

Ftotaxiusafflor-in'-ydns, a sect of Gnostics of the 
Sad eentuiy, who were so called after forums, a 
Bomish pnMt, and who inclined to the views of the 
yslentinwmi. They maintained that light and dark¬ 
ness were two eternal prineiples, from which, respec¬ 
tively, idl the good and evil in the universe had pro¬ 
ceeded. (SeeGHOSnetSH.) 

Fi/iss 811 .K is carded like wool or cotton, and subse¬ 
quently spun into a coarse thread or yarn for tbs 
mannfMture of shawls, socks, or other common silk 
fabrics. Floss silk is that j^rtion of ravelled silk 
which is brrfcen off in winding off tha cocoons. In 
preparing it, it is first steeped in water, after which 
the gummy matter contained iu it is pressed out. 
Upon taing dried, a small quantity of oil is worked 
into it to render it more phant. Bubseimeiitly it is 
oarded, and then epnn. At tbe present day, superb 
fabrics of this material ara produced in France, aa 
also in this country. 

Vtorai^t.,.fio-iil’-ia (Bp.), signifles, properly, a little 
fleet; and though sometimes used in this sense, it is 
more frequently applied to a fleet of whatever size, 
composed only of small vessels. In this latter sense, 
the term was applied to that imraensB naval arma¬ 
ment with whioh Napoleon meditated the invasion of 

(floating), is s Isw term, gene¬ 
rally used iu connection with the equally uncouth and 
barbarous terms jeteam and tigan, and applied to th» 
goods of a vessel wrecked at sea. Flotsam is applied 
to such iff the goods as continue floating on the surfs^ 
of tho waves; jetsam is where they are cast into the 
aea, and there sink and remain under water j and ugan, 
is where they Me sunk in the sea, but tied to a‘cork 
or buoy in order to be found again. If no owner 
appears to claim them within » yenr and a day, they 
belong to the erown, and are regarded so far distinot 
from legal wreck, that by a royal grant of wrMks, 
things flotsam, jetjam, and Ugan will not paw. 
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SjtOVKVM^iJloim'-dtr (Svod.Jlitncirs)» (Flturmtcfti 
“ ' ./{<««*), ft flat 

flab very Bunit 
lar to tiie 
plaiM, but 
Bmaller, and at 
more obscare 
colour: It i« 
very otmunon 
about tho Bri- 
tisb coast, and 
is found in the 
Northern, Bal¬ 
tic, and Medi¬ 
terranean seas. 
Ita body is oo- 
Tered Kith very email Bcales, end along ita back mna 
e row of aharp apiuea. 

Piona, Jloipr (originally Jloner, Fr.JUtir), the fioelv- 
ground ffieai at wheat, and of any other com or eerealia 
■which has been reduced to powder in a mill. {Set 
Nx.onB-Kii.lB.} The component parts of Jlmir are 
adarch, gluten, angar, gum, bran, and water, the prime 
element being starch. No substance is more adulte¬ 
rated than wheat-flour j and there are aoreral modes of 
detection, the best of which is the speciflc-grarity test, 
«a ft ressel which contains one pound of wheat-flour 
will contain nearly a pound and a half of any other. 
Some chemical testa are also extremely good. Firstly, 
nitric acid, which has the cflect of colouring wheat- 
flour of a flue orange-yellow, while it docs not affect 
the colour of fecnla or starch; seco'ndly, muriatic acid 
colours bond Jlde wheat-flour of a deep Tiolet, but 
dissolves fecnla and starch into a light viacous fluid, 
which ia decomposable by the admixture of any ^kali. 
Another test is the amount of ash left after the sample 
being burnt. Wheat-flour yields on the average O'S 
per cent.; rye-flour, I'D} bean- and pen-meal, 3; and 
kneeod-meal, 10 per cent, of ash, by which means adul¬ 
teration can be detected.— Rk/. tire’s Dictionary^ 
Fx>oi7B-sni.t.s, mills luied for tbepnrpose of grinding ^ 
flour. Before the invention of the steam-engine, the i 
windmill was principally used for this purpitse. (-See 
the article on WiWDMn:!. for the details or its mech¬ 
anism.) In modem tiroes, great improvements have 
been made in tho machinery employed in gtmding 
flour. In the ordinary method there are two circular 
stones used, each being about 4^ feet ia diameWr, 
They are in tho form of fiat discs, the lower one being 
fixed in a level position, while the upper one revolves 
horizontally on a vertical axis, with a speed of lUO to 
120 revolutions per minute. Millstones are made of 
various anbstances; but those in general use for grind¬ 
ing wheat are made of a very hard silidous stone im¬ 
ported from France, the teefanical name for which is 
•hurr or bttkr. This stoneis so porous that it sometimes 
requirestobe filled upin parts with aeomposition of alum 
and grit; and yet it is so hard that a pair of stones in 
foU. wort will last for twenty or thirty yean. The ear- 
faces of the stones are channelled or grooved. On 
aecMint of the friction and the vclooity of the upper 
stone, much heat is generated in grinding; and the flour 
thus produced is overground, and apt to clog into 
lumps. In order to avoid this, many plans have been 
invented of late years. Among these may bo men- 
tioned that of Bovill, in which two ranges of millstones 
are driven by one central shalt. It is dtstinguished by 
an arrangement by which tho meal or flour is dried by 
ineaiia of steam onA hot air,--a method by which the 
maanfhetnred flour, often in too dry a state after grind¬ 
ing, » moistened by steam; an arrangement for wash- 
isg grain and then drying by means of hot air; and lastly 
A contrivance by which the passage of tho ground flour 
ia facilitated. In 'Westrupp'a conloal mill there is a 
conical revolving Bfcone l>enei^h the upper atone, which 
ia fixed. !!%e upper atone ia a bellow cone, and the 
lower atooB fita into it. Thht kind of flour-mill grinds 
the wheat more completely than an ordinary mill, aa 
the flour cornea swi^ fl^om the atones more easily , and 
leaves lest fiuioft in toebran- In Schiele's mill aooncave 
revolving surface rubs agrinat a cQnv«x:flxed surface. 
Thia is Acme in order to avoid the friction which re- 
■nlta from frie contact of conical aurfacea. Besides 
those mentianed, there have been improvements 
introdneed into the meebaniam «of flour-mills by 
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Corcoran, Gordon, Taytor, Fineli M‘X«Uan, Baofcf, 
Gondier, SpiUer, Yalok, Baeley, Hiurwood, Yfhitc, and 
others. During the Onmean war, an important ex¬ 
periment was uiade by the Bngliah government. Two 
steamb^ta were despatobed, one fitted up with appa¬ 
ratus for the purpose of grinding flour, and the other 
for baking. The mill was fopnd to be capable of grind¬ 
ing twenty bushelsofflonrper hoar,even when the veaael 
was going at the rate of seven or eight knots an hour. 
iWhen the steamers arrived at Balaclava, the i^Ul waa 
able to grind 24,000 lbs. of flour per day. Floar-mills 
have recently been made on a veiy extenaive scale. In 
one mill near Bloekfrian Bridge there ate upwards of 
thirty pairs of miUstonea. 

FLowxEjjffoic'-er (Fr. Jhur), in Bot., that portion of 
a plant which is fomed by the union of all the organa 
which contribute to the formation of the seed. In 
common langnage, the word is used to convey the idea 
of the portion in which the gayest colours are found. 
A complete flower consists of the essential organs of 
reproduction, inclosed in two particular envelopes 
which protect them. These essential organs are oalied 
the pMU and tiament. The floral euvelopes are termed 
calyx and corolla. The extremity of the peduncle, or 
pedicel upon which the parts of the flower arc placed, 
IS called the tkaUtiuui or reeepiaelt. {See the itahoisod 
words.) 

FnowxnxKa FnaiiTS. (See j^AsxaooAMia,) 

F'l.owiiBi.Ess Ptssra. (Nee uarproasMis.) 

FnewEsa, AxTirtcian. (See AsTiricisL Fuowebs.) 

.Fiowbrs, Ooiopsmo Mj.ttb*s op,— Frcmy and 
does consider that the coionring matters of flowers 
may be divided into cj/awiac, or blue, which, vrith dif¬ 
ferent portions of acid, forms purples and rods, and 
yellow, or icanlkiite, which, with alkaline juicea, gives 
"different shades of yellow and brown, 

Fi,owbsb, lojtcuaoz of. {See o» 

Fi-owtas.) 

(probably from Lat._)t«.j»cn), a narrow pas¬ 
sage in^e wail of a honse, running from tho bottom to 
the top, and constructed to carry off the anioke that 
arises from burning any kind of fuel in a grate or 
atove. The expresaion m»y be considered ns being 
almost synonymous ■a ith tbo’tcnn chimney , although it 
is more particularly applioil to that part of the pass^ 
which is between the giithering or fiiunet of the chim¬ 
ney (see FiiiRPiAcz), at the base, and the Upper 
extremity of the chimney-shaff., which generally rises 
for some distance ab.ive the roof. The part in which 
n junction is formed between the gathering and tha 
flue is calU d the throat of tho latter. When a number 
of flues are cuitt close together in a party-wall betweeu 
two houses, or in the gable-ends of a single house, 
the wall itsrif is called a stack, or chimney-stack; and 
that part of it which rises above the root is called the 
chimney-shaft. The walls which separate flues built 
side by side in a stack are called witbs, the walla 
which form their front and back being named the 
breast and back respectively. The horizontal section 
of a flue ia generally oval or circular in form when th» 
wall is built of stone, and rectangular when it is of 
brick. Wlien flues are built side by side in the party- 
wall of two houses eousisting of three or more stories, 
that which rises from each fireplace is oonstrncted to 
pass upwards through the wall on one side of tho flue 
which is connected with the fireplace in the room 
immediately above. Chimneys in party-walls, conse¬ 
quently, assume a winding torm; out all turns in a 
chimney should be gradually curved, care being taken 
to avoid angles, which afford convenient places for the 
accumulation of soot, and impede the free passage of 
the sweeping-machine throagh the flue. In addition 
to this, angular turnings in flues frequently lessen the 
free draught of air that is necessary to carry off the 
smoke of the burning fuel below, and thus offer aa 
obstrnction to its ascent wiiich cannot be readily 
removed. The cause of the assent of smoke in a chim¬ 
ney is simply this:—^the fire burning ia the grate heats 
the air in the fine, and causes it to become much 
lighter than the cooler air thatfllhi the apartment with 
which the chimney oomumnioatesi the cooler air being 
heavier than the heated wr which has been rarefied and 
expanded by the warmth of the Are; rushes into the 
fireplace and forces it npwards { this becomes heated 
in ita turn, find it displaced by a rosb of cooler air; and 
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Uii»‘prooeM )»ei»g eontimwll/ «ii4 r»pi4fy tnMtei^aa 
npnacd eiurant« air itpMdBoeiliWiBKh esmM off the 
■BMAeaadTttnour arianig from the combaitkm of tbe 
ftielbehnr. To prevent a Niamey tlromemoMoff, it ie 
aeoeeeaty to let &a fine be ae high and aa etraight ai it 
poMiUy ean be; ainoe the draught will be greater in 
proportion to the height of the ^imney aod the 
abawoe of all interior obetmotione in the ehape of 
elbows or angular tnrninga. In the next place, the 
opening of the flretdaee and the throat of the chimney 
ahoaldlbe as etnall aa they conveniently can be, that 
the greater part of the ascending air mav pass through 
the tire prior to ita ascent, and that the contraction 
of the cbunney tnay eanse it to rush throngh the nar¬ 
row vent formed for its escape with greater force. The 
expediency of rednmng the opening of the hrepisee as 
far B8 appearaaee will admit, may be shown by holding 
a newspaper before the oriiice above the cavity which 
contmosUhe iire. This will cause the tire to “draw 
no” inatantaneottsly, and break into a blaze; an effect 
which is produced solely by lesaeniiig the opening by 
which air is admitted into the oliimney, and thereby 
eaniing t^ air iteelf to pass through the ff re before 
it makes its way into the flue. If a chimney be eon- 
etracted under the conditions above mentioned, it will 
very rarely be found to smoke; and even smoky 
chimneys may be cured by having recourse to these 
precautions, and by removing any otjstaele that may 
exiat in the interior to the tree passage of the air and 
smoke. Even downward currents of air, which fre¬ 
quently cause a chimney to smoko whan it is sur¬ 
round^ by buildings as lugh or higher than itself, may 
be prevented from oauaiug any serious annuyaiice by 
the adoption of those means. To prevent the entrance 
of sudden gusts and eddies of wind, the chimney-pots, 
which are almost always placed oii the chimney-shafts 
to eontroet the space through which the smoke 
esoapes into the open air, are generally snrmonnted 
with a revolving cap or cowl made of metal, wlntdi is 
constructed in such a manner that it is turned by the 
wind like a rane, and constantly presents the orillce 
through which the smoke issnes to that quarter which 
happens to beeiactly O}m<jsito to the point from which 
the wind in blowing.—Count Bumford's Essays, 
JPofUitnU, JEcoaonuW., and FhUmopkicai, 

EliCtP, Jlu’-id (liSt. Jluidut, from ^uo, I flow), is 
dafliied to be that wlwse component parts or partiedes 
yield to the slightest preesure, and are moved or dis- 
aeininal ed amongst each other without any apparent 
sensible resistauee. Borne writers on sdentifle subjects 
distinguish between fluids and liquids. All liquids are 
fluids ; hut it does net necessarily follow that all fluids 
are lidukls; for air, et her, mercury, water, and alcohol, 
are all flitids ; but water and alcohol are also liquids, 
because they wet, or ermtte moisture on bodies, which 
mercury and air do sot do. Tluids are of two dis¬ 
tinctive' kinds,—elastic and non-elastic; the former are 
comprised under the general term Eueumatics, and 
include all airs and gases; while the latter, which onlv 
include water and other aqueous fluids, are comprised 
under the general head of Hydrostatics and Hydrau¬ 
lics. The terms tltutic and rum-^lattia are only used 
here in a relative sense, and not absolutely, as all 
fluids are elastic more or less, water being compress¬ 
ible, although oflbring resistance. 

I'tiPoaKscKKT Usxii, Jlu-o-rti'-ent rais, certain rays i 
which exist beyond the blue end of the epeotrum, in- j 
visible tinder certain eircumstaacei. If the prismatic j 
spectrum be interrupted by a bath of esonlin or 
aalphate of quinine, it will appear to be elongated at 
the blue end. The flnoreaemit rays are those which 
have the greatest actinic influence. ! 

PtcoBio Acid, {See 'B.XDUottvovxc 

Aero;) 

Ei.tioa«f*,il«'-o-vt»« (inChem.), s^bol F, equiva-; 
lent 19, Bupimsed density l\il, combining volume a. 
Many unsuccessful attnmpte have been made to isolate 
this 'body. Several chemists have succeeded in ob- i 
taining an impure form of it by using vessels of fluor; 
spur, but its properties have never been saUafoctorily; 
determined. Its oowponnds, however, sodoseljrj 
rosemifle those of ohloriae, that but little doubt is; 
smtertaiiied as to its being veiy fimilar to that body in 
its leading characteristics. Its prinripal compounds j 
are fluoi^e of calcium, or flnor ^ar, and hydrofluoric 
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aotd (which ts«). It alao oombjpea with moat t^ hho' 
ajMals; also with boron, sflioos, aulphiu;, afleniiim^aitd 
phosphorus. _ It exhibits no tendenor to unite wdtli 
okygen- H is found somewhat sparing^ in thaauinM*! 
kmgdom, in floor spar, epatite, topaz, and a few other 
mmerris. It alro exists, in the ashes of aea-|danta,. itv 
•JjS'Jwtw, and in blood, milk, and the human teeth. 
With boron and silicon it forms two oompoanda, whhili 
we abrorbed by water, giving rise, respectively, to 
fluoboneand finosiUcio acids. 

Piooa SrxB, fiu'-w epar, in Min., a mineral of 
great beauty, found in different parts of the wotid,, 
hut prinoipiuly at CasUeton, in Derbyshire, and Aston 
Moor, in Cumberland. It occurs in oubeeand oeta- 
hedra and oonaretieeary masses, being most commonly 
of a violet-blae colour, but also yellow, green, purplisU- 
red, and red. In its remgber forms it is often used asa. 
flux, and the finer specimens are fashioned into cups and 
vases, under the name of Derbyshire spar. It coiuists, 
chemically, of fluoride of oaloium. 

VixtStSute (Fr.), a popular musical instrument, the- 
use of which, under various forms, may be traced 
to the most remote ages. Of its origin no direct 
account eau be given : by the ancient poets, its inven¬ 
tion was ascribed to gods and goddesses. Xucretius 
tells ns that it derived its origin “from the breathing 
of the western winds over certain rweds.’* The sounds 
thus produced, he imagines, gave rise to the rural 
pipe, which, after undergoing many changes, has, by 
the ingenuity of later ages, been developed into one- 
of the most elegant and lasciuating instruments of 
which musical science can boast. In its primitivo 
state, the flute was played like the modern flageolet, 
with a month-pieca at the upper end; and from the 
shape of this mouth-piece, which resembled the beak 
of a bird, it received the name of fiate & hec. In 
tlli.s form, with riight alterations, it continued until 
the beginning of the lest century, when it was gra¬ 
dually superseded by the doufo froct.- fo, or tzanaverse 
flute, so called from its being blown at the side, and 
consequently held in a horizontal position. At itsintro- 
ductioD, this instrument was about eighteen inches in 
length, and had but one key; even in this state it was a 
great improvement on the Mfluie a bee. Shortly after,, 
a movable head-joint was invented, its length being 
increased, and more keys added; some Antes at the 
present rime having more than a dozen keys, and few 
leswthan six. By means of these, they are enabled to 
exeonto any mnsic, however chromatic, if within their 
oonipsss, wiiieb extends from Q below the treble to C 
in altissimo. Some few will go four notes lower, and 
aa experienced player will reach E flat in altissimo. 
In December, a flute of an entirely new construc¬ 
tion WHS invented by Mr. Boehm of Munich: it how¬ 
ever remained in obscurity until 1837, when it was 
adopted and introduced to the French professors by 
Mr. Camus; but they oonsidered its adoption would 
be attended with too much trouble, in consequence of 
ita having an ops« G slvaTp key. This, however, was 
soon after remedied by Mr. Dorus, who pnt a ebut G 
sharp key in its place. It now became universally 
adopted, 'and having, in its altered state, received the 
approval of the Boyal Academy of Fine Ajcts in Paris, 
has been tboronghly eslabtishro in France ever since. 
This instrument was first introduced to English players 
in IMl by Mr. Clinton, who claims for it the following, 
advantages: “ iierfoetion of tone,” because every aper¬ 
ture is in its proper and natural position; “equmity of 
tone," because the boles are equal in size and distance; 
“ superior quality of tone," because the bore of the 
instroment u not eaorifioed to a false arrangement and 
size of’l&e finger-iioles; and "greater susceptibility 
of Sweetness," because every note is enlarged to the 
most available extent consistent with parity of sound. 
In the International Exhibition for 18ofl, Messrs, 
Clinton A Co. exhibited a curious eoUection of flutes, 
showing rile progTcss made in the manufacture of tms 
instrmneut from the earliest times; they also exhi¬ 
bited an improred eight-keyed flute ot their own 
eonstructian, with sew key mechanism, designed Tor 
trofdcal climates; as well as one which is termed the 

flute, &c. , n n - ar j 

Fnux, fluk* (Lat./«JM», I flow), in Med., 

is applied to anr preternatural fluid evacuation fi'om 
the body, but mom especially to those riiat proceed 
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firomtte bow^. It ifi firequenSy applied to dianliaBat of the qaantitie* undor oosaidention eonoeived U 
wad dysentet? was Ions' Icnowa as th« bloody flax. (Set bansg always the same magnitade, as, for instanetl, the 
BuumcU, jJTaxKTXBX^ parameterofaparabola, and tbe axes of an ^dtipae or 

Fxima, ihtkt'-ex, in Ch«m<>-Slsxea are those com- hyperbola; others a|pun are iDdeflnite in respect of 
pounds which are need by the chemist silver as aids to maRnitude, and may have ray niunber of particolar 
the fiuSon of bodies, or as redncini; or oxidi^lt agents, ralaes ; sacb are the co-ordinatee at ai^ -point in a 
Floxee may be divided into four classes,—radaemy, curve. This difference ia the natnre of the quanti* 
oridEnKy, doublt dteamptting, rad tmple Jbixet, The ties has equally place in varions theories of pWto and 
most immntant reducing flaxes are the carbonates of mixed mathemetics, rad it natnraUy enggesfo the di- 
eoda rad Ipotash, used uone or mixed with charcoal; vision of ail quantities into two kinds; namelyt nueh 
cysnide of potassium, and black flux, a compound as are constoat rad such as areeortaile. A oenstaut 
formed by throwing into a red>faot crucible a mixture quantity always retains its same value, while a vsiHal^s 
of two parts of cream of tartar and one of water, qnaotitr varies its magnitude and value. Theee defl- 
The nitrates of potash and soda are the principal uitions nave to be well remembered in working oiit the 
oxidising flaxes, and a mixture of three parts oar- theories Of the cslealos of fiuxioBs. Aeeording to 
bonate of soda and four of carbonate of potash forms Kewton’s theory, a plane, curve, or line, may be con- 
an excellent double decomposing flux. The simple ceived as generated by a point moving ttuiformly in the 
fluxes act as purifying agents, removing and dissolving direction of some fixed line, and having at the same 
any mechanical impurity contained in the substance time a lateral motion with respect to this line, which 
acted upon. Borax, miorocosmio salt, and powdered is governed by some law dependent upon the nature of 
glasa, are used as simple fluxes. The limestone used the curve generated. The part of the curve which is 
m iron-smeltiim is a good example of a flux. generated at any instant of time is called the jf iteat, and 

Bi.uxioss.^k'-skKMs (from Lat. duo, I flow).—^The that infinitely small element generated during the next 
more common appellations by which the theory of infinitely smaU and eoestaat period of time is called its 
fluxions is known to the general reader or mathe- JUtmon. If, in addition to the two motions already ex- 
matieal student, ere the differential or integral caleulua. plaiDed, we conceive the point to have a third motion 
The calcnlns of fluxions, which is one of the most im- at right angles to the plane of the other two, and also 
portant additions ever made to the abstract mathe- regulated by a law whioh mnst depend upon the nature 
matical sciences, was invented about the middle of the of the curve, the generating paint will describe a curve 
17th century. By the use of fluxions as an instntment in space, which may bo either a plane-curre, or cue of 
of analysis, the science of geometry has been greatly double curvature. It may be thus easily surmised that 
enlarged; it has further rendered most efficient and by suitably regulating the laws of motion of the gene- 
incalculable aid in the investigation of the guiding rating point, any curve whatever may be described; it 
principles of nature, more especially in establishing is also obvious from the theorem laid down, that, by the 
true theories of the defluite motions of the stars and law of relation between the fluxions of the elements, 
other heavenly bodies: astronomy without this theory the nature of the curve may be easily discovered. In 
would never have attained its present high position in the general deductions of mathematical science, if we 
the scale of human knowledge. In the beginning of suppose any line, which may vary according to some law, 
the 17ih century, the writings of Archimedes, and the to move according to any fixed law, it wnl generate a 
works of the ancients on abstract scieoce, greatly surface, and the portion generated during any infinitely 
engaged the attention of the principal stadouts of small portion of thne will bo the fluxion of the surface, 
mathematics; the result was, that they thoroughly while the whole portion generated will be the fluent, 
laid open the principles of Arclumedes, which far In a consequent manner, if a plain area move in any 
surpassed those of the other ancient writers on this direction, the area being supposed to vary by a fixed 
subject. The celebrated Kepler greatly extended law, then will the infinitely small volume generated in 
the theory propounded by the ainnent philosopher, an infinitely small portion of time be the fluxion of the 
and the idea or fluxions became apparent, as Archi- solid, and tiie portion generated will bo the fluent. In 
medea' theorems were of t<io limited a description this system, any magnitude maybe regarded aa flowing 
to satisfy so bold an investigator. The theory of ultimately from a point; a point in its motion may 
fluxions, or calculation of the velocity in uniform or generate any line; a line in its motion may be made to 
variable motion, necessarily depends on that higher generate any surface ; and, lastly, a surface may gene- 
system of trigonometry which treats on drawing rate auy volume. It may be well said tliat the sy8t"'m 
tangents to curves. The facility which this new of fluents and fluxions developed great credit on its 
notion of velocity gave to the extension of geometry, inventin', as it is exceedingly ingenious, and has no 
induced various foreign matbematiciaDS, as Descartes, superior in conveying an idea of the operations of 
Roberval, and Bermat, to employ it in their researches, calculus. The methods of integral and differential 
So very near did the last-mentioned approach to the calculus, however, which are less complex and more 
true theory of the fluxional or differential calcnlua, trustworthy, have now superseded them, although they 
that Laplace save he ought to be reputed its inventor, are still employed in working out some problems. The 
To find the real discoverer, however, we must look to notation of fluxioos baa been found to bo their draw- 
two men, Newton and Leibnitz, who both claim the back, and this is the main euperiority of dittereutials and 
honour of its invention. The candidateship for that integrals over them. In conclnsioo, it may be staled, 
honour led to sneh a tierce discussion, that one need ifot that the great facility which the theory of influitesiimUs 
be surprised at the high position which mathematical in fluxions gives to the applications of the calculus in 
discoveries take; but from all the contingent cireum* the higher branches of geometry, and more especially 
•tances of the case, and from Newton baring promul- to the doctrines of physics, is a high recommendation 
gated and published his method the first, whicn he did in its favour, and will be one of tiie strongest reasons 
in the year 166S, we will not err in laying the author- for including the system of fluxions in the ranks of 
ship or this system to him. The principles of Newton’s working mamematicol tbeoreins. 
theory may be thus described:—1. Sapposing two Fit, yii (Sax.yieoye), anameopplicdalmostiodis- 
quantities to have a given relation to eacli other (for criminately to all insetds possessing wings; by many, 
example, the one to be always equal to the square of however, restricted to the varions species of dipterous 
the other), and the rate of increase of one of them at insects. The fly is characterized as possessing a pair 
ray instant of time to be known: to And the rate of of veined and membronons wings, with two movable 
increase of the other at the same instant. These rates bodies called balancers (kaUevs*), placed a little behind 
of inorease were called the yluxtons of its qnantities; tbeni. The mouth is formed of between two and six 
and the rules for titair determination constituted the setaceous pieces of scaly texture, and these pieces are 
direct method df 3uieimif 9 tdiffei‘ential <)aJciilm. 3. The Wither inclosed in a protiosois-like sheath, or covered 
eecoud part o^fnls tiieory was exactly the reverse of the by one or two lamiuie, which form It. The bead is 
first; it is a problem in which the relations between globular or hemispherieal. The mouth is only formed 
the rates Of increase of two quantities, which depended for transmitting fluids, and is oonsoquontly very deli- 
tbe one on the other, being given, it was required to cate in stnioture. The sucker performs the part of a 
discover the relation of the quanliiies. This was the lancet, and pierces th® envelope of vegetable or animal 
inverse method, or integral eiMulue, In the application fluids, in order to allow of the fluid itself being trans- 
of algebra to the theory of curves,for carve lines, some mitted up into the moutli of the insect. The rateanw 
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are united in front, end are epprozininte at the beie. 
Above tbe true wings of the insect, and a little behind 
them, are the balancers, or haUera t these are almost 
meinbcaaous, and are furnished with two little hnobs 
at their extremities, which are capable of dflation. 
The legs of this class of insects are long and slen* 
der j and the feet, it is well known, are forniehed with 
ekinnjr palms, te enable them to stick on glass and 
other smooth bodies by means of the pressure of tbe 
atmosphere. ’’ 

.Fl.'g>OaTcaBM, JU-iMth'-erz {Xtuttieapid<t). —This 
▼ery ntnuerous family is widely difiased throughout 
both tbe eastern and western oontioents. As their 
name implies, they prey on ioscots, which they seize in 
mid-air. They have toe beak horizontally depressed, 
and armed with bristles at its base, with the point more 
or less decnrved and emargioated. Tbe value of the 
insectivoroDS family of birds to man is inoulculaMe. 
As BuSbn tmly siiys, “Vain would be the efforts of 
man to destroy or banish the clouds of flying insects 
by which be would be assailed, Man and quadrupeds 
cannot defend themselves against them. They attack 
with their stings; they oppose the progress of cnlti- 
vation, and devour the useful prodootions of the earth. 
Tliey infect with their excrement, or their eggs, all the 
provisions which are necessary to be preserved. Thus 
we And that the beneficent birds are not even suffi¬ 
ciently numerous in such climates, where, nevertheless, 
their species are by fa* the most multiplied." One of 
the best types of fly-catcbers is that presented by tbe 
tyrantfly-ciitoher (alugcieapa Tj/rannu», Briss.). This 
bird is peculiar to America. It is eight inohes in 
length, and fourteen in extent of wing. The general 
colour of the upper parts is dark bluish-grey, lucliniiig 
to dull slate-black on the head, of which the central 
feathers along the crown form a gorgeous orange 
patch. It builds its nest on branches of trees; it is a 
rather bulky structure, composed of twigs and wool, 
or tow and cotton, and is very thick and snug. It 
scarcely deserves its ugly appellation, ns it is only at 
those periods when its mate is attached to the nest by 
care for her little brood, that this fly-catcher is more 
fierce or tyrannical than any other. At such times, 
however, it cannot be denied that his conduct is rather 
outrageous. Kb matter the species of bird, no matter 
its size or strength, it is sufficient that it approaches 
any way near the tyrant’s nest to excite his jealous 
rage, and out ho sallies bent on instant satisfaction. 
It is said that eagles and hawks may not with iiupiinity 
approaeh this bird's nest, made sacred by his fledg¬ 
lings, nud that, darting up into the air, it will launch 
down on to the buck of its enemy, and there anchor in 
such a way as to make it a difficult matter to dislodge 
him. Only two small species of this tribe are found in 
this country. The European species arc distinguished 
from any other by having much more slender bills, with 
shorter lirisUes at the gime. 

VhX, BasooN. (See DBAOOlr-FLT.) 

Ftyiifa, fii’-ing (Sax. Jleogati, to fly), the pojror 
which many animals possess 'of raising themselves in 
the air, and in moving through it in vsurious directions, 
supported by tbe atmosphere alone. (See Wxng.) 

Fi.Tiire, AailFlcial., a species of propulsion 
throngh the air by means of mechanical or Skrtifleial 
contrivances, often attempted by man. The art of 
flying, if it can be called an art, has been often 
attempted: even amongst the ancients it was tried, 
and, wo are informed, succeeded to some slight extent. 
Friar Bacon affirms, in his writings, that this art is not 
only possible, but be also informs us that he himself 
kuew how to construct a machine in which a man, in a 
sitting position, might be able to transport himself 
through the air like one of the feathered tribe. This 
secret of Friar Bacon consisted of a very simple 
mechanical contrivance: it was a pair of globes made 
of hollow copper, exihausted of air, on which a chair 
could bo supported, by which means a man could 
float in the atmosphere above the earth, tuid could 
buoy hiins«df along. Another friar asserts the troth of 
this invention, or, at least, of one similar. Father 
Francisco, Lana declares that a round vessel of plate- 
brass, fourteen feet in diameter, weighing three ounces 
per square foot, will only weigh 1,846 oz.; whereas a 
quantity of common air of the same bulk will weigh 
8,I6d} oz,; consequently, he deduces the fact that 


the globe will not only be sustg^ed in the air, but that 
*t mu be capable of supporting a weight Of S73| bs.; 
and, slsq, that a globe of the same wdght, but gMatw 
incapacity, would support a man. This, however, is a 
lailacy; for, from the Ihct of nature abhemring a 
vacuum, the globe would be crushed in by the superior 
force of tbe atmospbere. At many periods tlUa subject 
has been taken up by philosophers, particularly ia .the 
reign of Charles 1X.J and it has been asserted that, at 
iio_ distant period, by the march of improvemeBt, 
flying in the air wiU be made as easy as walking on tbe 
earth. The irnth of this assertion is, however, much 
to be questioned. 

Fiyuiq Bkaoob-. (Acs Daaooa.) 

FX/YTKa-risB (JSjeoeeefut), a gen. of fishes that, on 
account of tlie extraordinary length and size of their 
pectoral fins, are enabled to spring from the water 
and support a kind of temporary flight through the 
air. Their distinguishing features are-rpeotoral fins 
nearly equal to the body in length; head flattened 
above and on the sides; the lower part of the body 
furnished with a longitudinal series ot carinated scales 
on each side; dorsm flu placed above the anal; eyes 
large ; jaws furnished with small pointed teeth. Al¬ 
though some few naturalists have supposed that these 
fish possess the true power of flying, that is, by beating 
the air with their members, it u*generally agreed that 
their large flns sustaia them, parachute-wise, when they 
have leapt from the water. “ I have uever been able 
to see any percussion of the pectoral fius daring flight, 
and the greatest length of time that I have seen this 
Osh on the fln has been thirty seconds, by the watch; 
and the longest flight mentioned by Captain Hall is two 
hundred yards; but he thinks that subsequent obser¬ 
vation has extended the space. Tbe most nsual height 
of flight, as seen above the Btirface of the water, is from 
two to three feet; but I beve known them come on board 
a ship at a height of fourteen feet; and they have been 
well ascertained to have come into the channels of a 
man-of-war, which is considered as high as twenty feet 
and upwards. But it must not be supposed they have 
Uie power of elevating themselves after leaving their 
native element; for, on watching them, I have often 
seen them fall much below the mevation at which they 
first rose from tbe water, but never in anyone instanoe 
could I observe them rise from the height at which 
they at first sprang; for I regard the elevation they 
ta];e to depend on the power of the first spring or leap 
they make on leaving their native element."—! H^aa- 
deringi in H'evi South Walet, Bennett.) Several in¬ 
stances are on record of the appearance of Sying-flshes 
off'tbe British coast, bnt tbe species is doubtful. It is 
probable that both the oceanic j^ing-flsh (Hroeoifua 
volUans) and the Mediterranean flying-fish (Sbeoceetue 
exilient) mnr have mode their appearance in onr seas. 
In the trulf' of Mexico are found some species with 
curious appendages or iilameuts attached to the lower 
jaw. 

Ftriso Fox (rteroput ruiricoUu ),—^This oaimal 
belongs to the Bat tribe, of which it is Hie largest 
species. It derives its cemmon name of flying fox 
from a fancied resemblance of its bead to that of a 
fox. It is foimd in the islands of the Sastern Archi- 
pelago, where it occurs in great numbers. These 
animals ore vegetarians in their diet, and commit great 
ravages in the gardens and plantations in tbe countries 
in which they alKtund. Tiiat they may ooeasionally 
live on animal food, is inferred from the fact that, 
when in coiiOnemdnt, they hare been known to devour 
the flesh of birds with great avidity. Like the rest of 
the bats, they are noctarnal in their'habits, and, ditriug 
the day,^ they remain suspended from the trunks of 
trees, usually affecting those of the fig genus for this 
purpose. So quietly do they keep in this clinging 
attitude, that any one not acquainted with the habits 
of the flying fox might readily mistake them for part 
of the tree itself, and only be undeceived when, dis¬ 
turbed by his presence, the seeniingly long, pendent 
fruit suddenly assumed animal life and fluttered in 
masses round and round their roost: 

Ftxiwo Lemub, or Coutgo (GaleopUkecue volamh 
—kThis is another curious species, which possesses the 
power of flying or leaping considerable distauoes, by 
means of a membrane connecting its limbs with each 
other. The flying^ lemur forms the connecting link 
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bBtwMB tih« QMouIni«i(<«a snd fh« Cheireftmn to the 
la^r, tadeed,, it has a l(>^t retcn^lanoe, insomneb 
as many natnnlists of esHaence have plaoad it in that 
order. It differs, howerer, from tilw bats in many 
respects, not the Issst impoitant dmiation of whieh is 
the absence of opposable tbumba on all the feet, which 
are composed of flro fingms united b? a membrsDe. 
Kotwitbstanding this, it oertsislT bears, in its appear- 
anee and faabiu,a mnarhable umUarity to the nying 
fox. In its diet, it fs both oamivorons and iVugiTo- 
rons; feeding on birds and their eggs, insects, and 
fruits. It is foond in the Indian A rchipeUiio, lirine 
in the forests; seeking by night for its food, and 
remaining in a dormant sWo during the day, os 
already related of the flying fox. The natives oeca- 
sienalfy eat this animal; but fastidious judges pro- 
nonttoe its fiesh as being extremely ustiaeous. 

FIiTHTG SQtriJKtBi,.—By this uanto are known aeversl 
species of sqiiirTels, the more important being the 
Xsgnan flying squirrel {Pteromt/n alpmiu), which is 
anativeof India, where it is tolerably abundant. It 
has dertred its name from the psraohute-like appen- 
dage which it possegses. This consists of a broad fold 
of skin, stretching along each side of the animal, from 
the foK to the hind legs; and when it intends making 
n leap, it expands this onrions membrane to the fullest 
extent, and is thereby enabled to jamp a considerable 
distance, slthongh always downwards, whicb, in fact, 
is aii its so-called ‘‘flying" properties are capable of. 
It measures about three feet m length, of which its 
tail occupies more than half. Its general colour is 
chestnut, deepening into brown on the back and red on 
the sides; the abdomen,throat, and breast are covered 
with silvery greyish-white fur. The tail is greyish, 
black, becoming much darker towards its extremity. 
The assapan, or flying squirrel of America (Scieropfera* 
volttcella) is another variety, agreeing with the above 
in its leading characteristics. There is also the pola- 
tonehe of Siberia and the rasoo of India. 

Fut-whebu, in Heohan., a wheel with a heavy rim, 
placed on the shaft of any machinery put in motion by 
any irregular or intemutting force, for the purpose 
ef rendering the motion equal and regular by me-aim 
of its momentum. The rim of a fly-wheel, after a few 
revolutions, acquires a momentum sufiicient to cause 
it to revolve with n velocity depending upon the resist¬ 
ance of the machinery. In all cases where a rotary 
motion is to he obtained from a reciprocating on^bf 
means of a crank, a fly-wheel is necessary to continue 
the motion at those two points of the revolution in 
whitdi the crank hes in the direction in which the 
moving force acts. The momentum acquired by the 
fly-wheel urges the crank forward in the direction in 
which it was previously moving, and continnes the 
rotation ; thus making the motion equal and uniform. 

Foeax Disrancs, fo-Teal' (Lat. Jocaa, a hearth), in 
Optics, the distance between the centre of'a lens, or 
concave mirror, and the point to which the refracted 
or reflected rays converge. 

Focm, fo’ita' (Lat./ec«*, a hearth).—When light 
is reflected from regular curved concave surfaces 
so that ail the rays converge to one point, that point is 
oslied the foens. The same term is qjpplied to that 
point towards which rays of light cemvet-ge after pass¬ 
ing through a refracting medium, such os a lens. A 
telesoope, or other optical instrument, is said to be in 
focus when the arrangement of lenses i.s such that the 
ofgeet examined falls clearly and distincUy npoti the 
fetiua of the observer. In the reflexion of heat, the 
point to wbioh the rays converge is idso called the 
luctis. In Oeom. and conic sections, the term focus 
is applied to certain points in the para1iola,^ eUiusis, 
and hyperbola, where the rays reflected from all these 
cnimes converge and meet. 

F0P1t3«,/w-<hw (Sax. fodder, or /etiarj, in Agr., a 
iMiri used to express the food given to animals; such 
as the stems and leaves of plants; in fact, whatever, 
is given as ordinary food is termed frdder, whUst com, 
oats, beans, Ac,, are termed sobd food. In somei 
parts, hay and straw tningled tii^ether is peonliarly l 
denominated/edd^. 

FtETBs, fv~Uu (lAt., frpmjfeo, I briBg forth), in; 
FhysioL, is applied to the child in the ntenis from the 
flftli nonthof pregnBDcy to the time of birth. Frovious 
to that tisse. It u oommooly aatigd the mbryo; but 
862 
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these t«ms see rather arbltnuiy, and the one is fre¬ 
quently nsed for the other. (£*« Fsrsioiioex,) 

FaRri0PX<tnc,/s-«th'it4aai (Gram Lat^/issnu}, in Bot.» 
the Fennel, a gen. of 
the nat. ord. ZfmbeUi~ 

|/*r», formerly placed 
under Anethum, Two 
species, namely, F. 

Tonlgart, the common 
fennel, nnd F. dulce, 
the sweet fennel, are 
much used in this 
county as potherbs, 
and for garnisfaii^ 
dishes. The formsr 
grows wild on rooks 
and walls, psrticnlarly 
near the sea; the lat¬ 
ter is frequently re¬ 
garded os a cultivated 
variety of the same 
plant. F. eapenns is 
a common esculent at 
the Cape of Good 
Hope. iTho term is 
derived from the Latin 
word for usury, because the seed yields, or is rcturasd 
with, great increase. 

Foo. (See Mist.) , 

Foo SieHiliS, stp'-n^ (Ban, fop; Fr. tigmil, 
signal), are those used at sea m order to prevent, col¬ 
lisions between vessels when any thick fog or mist is 
hanging over the water. They usually consist of blowing 
a horn, beating a drum, ringing bells, or firing off 
guns at stated intervals. The Admiralty has fixed 
rules for ships belonging to the navy to adhere to- 
during any fog, and certain known signals have been 
devised in order to let the other vessels of a fleet know 
what tack an approaching vessel is on. At the present 
time, by reason of our extended commerce, the Ohan- 
nel and other maritime highways are much crowded, 
and it would be as well for the mercliaiit service to lay 
down a plan of rules somewhat similar to those nseil 
by the Admiralty. As the generality of vessels in the 
present day are propellod l^ steam,"it would not be a 
bad plan to use the steam-whistle, as is done on rail¬ 
ways ; and difl'erent dnretions of the whistle might 
express the difl'erent tacks on which a vessel might be. 
—Kef. FngUth Cyclopaedia. 

Fom, fail (Fr. feuille, a leaf), a term applied to a 
thin sheet of metal placed beneath transparent jewels 
to heighten their colour and improve their bril¬ 
liancy ; alto to those sheets of tin amalgam placed 
behind mirrnre to mske them reflect pertbet images. 
They are made of tin, copper, and silvered copper, 
and are much nsed in imitations of precious stones. 
Coloured foils arc made by coating the white with any 
rarnisli of the required tint. The sliect-lead which in 
used for the lining of tea-chests is a species of foil, 
and the Cbiueae purchase about 4,000 tons of lead 
annually from FngWd for this purpose. 

Foit. (See Fxitctxio.) 

FoniOj/o'-le-o (Ital., a leaf), as used in Book-keep¬ 
ing, denotes a page, or rather the two vight and left- 
hand pages of an aoeount-book, which are reckoued as 
one. In let., it is used to denote the eise of a vokiuie; 
thus a folio volume, or a book in folio, is one in which 
Che sheet is only folded in two, each leaf midiiug half 
a sheet, 

FoLK-ltoBB, foWdore (Ang.-Sax.), is a word whiob 
has been recently appUed, in the English language, to 
the ideas, prejudices, and superstitions—su^^M 
legends, and other similar stories—of tbs lower orders. 
The term is generally applied to all those customs and 
old habits generally handed down from father to son 
in old rstiiM country villages and pmishes; and the 
folk-lore of England, Scotland, Ireiaad, and IVsIes, 
would form suf^entTiiatterto fill more toau a volume. 
The fairy tales of the Irish, the "second sight" of the 
Scotch, the time-honoored ^d oustoms of toe Engluh, 
and the legends of the Welsh, are so many instances or 
what is meant to be designated by " folk-lore." Old 
Easter and Christmas ^remcmies may also be regarded 
in a similar point of view. Frapheries vrifb regard to 
the weather are examples of fiflkdore. In some pazto 
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of the country, if the sirit At the dnuner-tahle is neen to 
be damp, people immediately aseert that there is going 
to be rain; if the glow.worms are aecn ebining at night, 
**there will be wet ere mom ;" if woodpeokera utter 
their harsh cry, “ there wUl bo a shower soon." With 
regard to gardening operations, there is an old rustic 
prophecy,— 

“ When ela-Iearea are as big as a shilling, 

I*]ant kidney-beans, if to plant 'em you re willing j 
When elm-leav'es ere as big ae a penny. 

You mast plant kidney-beans, if yon mean to bare 
any. 

Ob New Tear’# d^, old gossips relate, that if the first 
person yon meet in a morning is a male, you will hate 
good lack for a twelremonth ; if a female, the reverse. 
In illustrating particular periods in history, folk-lore 
is sometimes a valuable adjiinet. 

FoIiKkosb, or Folkokmots, faW-mot* (Sax., an 
assembly of the folk or people), in Anglo-Saxon times, 
was applied to certain assemblies of the pciople; but 
respecting the exact nature of which, antiquarians are 
not agreed. According to some, it was a kind of I 
annnal parliament or convention, assembled on every j 
May-day, for considering and ordering the matters of j 
the realm. Others tliink that it was not essentially 
distinct from the ihiremtilr, or common general meet¬ 
ing of a county; while some speak of it as an inferior 
ordinary court, held %»nce a month, to settle minor 
disputes among the people. According to Kennet, 
it was a common council of all the inliabite,tits of a 
city, town, or borough, convened together in the mote- 
hall. - 

FoiticiB, foV-tc-lcl (Lat. foUicuhti), in Bot., n 
superior oiio-celled, one- or many-seeded fruit, dehis¬ 
cing by the ventral satnre only ; and consequently one- 
valved. By the latter char-seter it is Imown at once 
from the legume, which opens by two sutures, and is 
two-valved ; in other respects, the two fruits are alike. 
Examples occur in the columbine, larkspur, hellebore, 
Sind aconite. 

FombntaTiojt, fth-mtn-ini'-thin (Lat. fomi;ntaHo, 
from forna, 1 bathe), in Med., is the application of 
beat and moisture to a part, by means of flannel or 
other substance wrung ont of hot water, in order to 
relieve pain or to stiinulato the surface. Sometimes 
the water is medicated with various substances, and 
occasionally other liquids, bj» oil or imlk, are employed. 
Care should be taken to wring the cloths well, so as 
to prevent the fluid fVom running about the patient 
and rendering him uncomfortable. They should be 
applied as warm as they can be borne, and renewed 
as soon as they begin to feel cold. To enable them to 
retain the heat still longer, they are often covered 
externally with oiled silk. 

Fojrr./ojrf (Lat./ons, a fountain), a stone vessel in 
the form of a large bowl or basin, resting on a pedestal, 
and used for the reception of water required in the ad¬ 
ministration of the sacrament of baptism. Thopedestsl 
is perforated to receive a pipe, by which the consecrated 
water may he carried off at the conclnsion of the cere¬ 
mony. The proper position for the font is at the west 
end of the church, opposite the principal porch or 
entrance, which is to be found most frequently on the 
south side of the nave in parish churches, though iu 
some instanoes it is situated on the north. Baptism 
was admiuistered in the early churches in a part that 
was separated from the nave lor that ospeoial purpose 
by a party-wall or screen, or iu a building that was 
entirely distinct from the church itself. These were 
caliwl hnptisterics {»e» Bapmstsst), and contained n 
marble basin of great sise in the centre, in which tlw 
esndidate for baptism was subjected to total immersion. 
Subsequently, when this practice, wdiich must have been 
wttended with considerable danger in cold climates, 
particularly to infants, was abandoned for that of 
sprinkling those who were brought to bo baptixad with 
* few drops of water only, the font was introduced to 
take the place of the large laver of the baptistery, 
•Ithoiigh It was still sufflcienlly largo to admit of the 
total Immersion of an infant, should this be desired by 
its parents. It was not then so necessary to have a 
dwtinot building in which theafont might he placed, or 
to hare a portion of the chBroh separated from the rest 
Shr ite rece^ion ; and it was therefore put in the body 


of the building, at the lower eidlol the Bare. jSxhmpies , 
occur, however, in some of oar eathedfals and old 
churches, in which the font is planed in a b^istery 
divided from the body of the building: and in. some of 
our modem ecclesiastical structures, it has been plaoed 
in an_ inclosure formed by low wMls, or in a chamber 
especially designed and constructed for it in the base* 
ment ef the belfry tower. The fonts that were placed 
in churches built in the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
styles of architecture, were generally circular <w square, 
supported on a short but massive pedestal, cylindrical 
in fewm. In some examples of square fonts, tbe lower 
corners of the block are out away in such a manner 
that the faces of the sides assume the form of a semi¬ 
circle. The bowl itself, and sometimes the stem, was 
often adorned with sculptured figures, acrpll-work, or 
interlaced fret-work. The fonts of the three periods 
of English Gothio architecture are more frequently 
octagonal in form, and more richly carved with figures 
and emblems placed in sunken panels or niches, and 
the angles of the pedestal arc adorned with buttresses. 
They arc also generally raised on a platform, formed of 
two or three steps. Those of the Perpendionlar, or 
third Pointed style, were generally surmounted by a 
lofty octagonal canopy in tbe form of a spire, which 
was formed of wood, and magnificently carved and 
embellished with crockets at tlie angles, and a rich 
finiol at the summit. This custom of covering fonts 
originated about 1250, in au order that was issued to 
the clergy to yirovide covers for' these vessels, which 
were to be kept locked. In a few of our churches the 
fonts are made of lead, cast in a mould: many of these 
are covered with figures in bas-relief. They ere sup¬ 
posed to have been exeented by workmen of no ordinary 
skill, about the beginning of the 12th century.—Sefl 
Baley’s Illuatraiiam of Saptismal Fonfir, 

FojrTBVftAuiT, fon'-te-vrol, in Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, was the name of a monkish order connected With 
the Benedictines, which arose in the 12th century, 
and was named after its first monastery. Its founder 
was Robert d’Arbrissel, and it comprised both mouks 
and nuns; but had this peculiarity, that the latter had 
the iire-eroinence, and the whole were subjected to an 
abbess, in imitation, as ho said, of Christ's commenda¬ 
tion of the apostle John to the matronage of the 
Virgin. This order had several houses in England, and 
at the time of the French revolution they had about 
dlity bouses in France. . 

FooJJ aSB BmwK, food (Sax, /odo, food), those 
solid and liquid subBtanoes which are used either for 
sustaining animal life orforthopiirpose of reproducing 
the ever-wasting tissues and fluids of animal bodies. 
Of the elementary bodies, only a small proportion 
cuter into the constitution of animals; and the sub- 
Btances included in this small proportion are tbe only 
ones required to bo present in food and drink. Out 
of about sixty elements, only oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, phbsphorns, chlorine, so¬ 
dium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, iron, and fluo¬ 
rine, are absolutely necessary. Albumen, flbrine, and 
caseine, which occur both in animals and vegetables, 
together witji vegetable gluten, furnish oxygen, hy¬ 
drogen, hitimgeD, and carbon. Animal flesh, eggs, 
milk, corn, and varions other vegetable productions, 
contain one or more of these principles. Food con¬ 
taining a large proportion either of sugar, starch, or 
organic acids, introauces carbon, hydrogen, and oxy¬ 
gen largely into the sj'stem. Oleaginous alimentary 
substances contain carbon with a little oxygen and 
hydrogen i this class of substances includes lat, suet, 
butter, oily seeds, such as nuts, and fatty foods, such 
as liver, Ac. Flesh, blood, and bones, used as food, 
supply pbospborus to the system; the flesh of fishes , 
is pattienlsriy rich in phosphorus ; and in theshwe 
of phosphates, it exists in (he juices of many edible 
vegetables. SnlplMir is introduced into the system 
fimm the iibrine of flesh, from albnmen, from the 
caseine of milk, ^nten, Ac. Chlorine and sodium 
exi^in nearly every variety of aiiimal food, fOd,_in 
the shape of common salt, are token sepMately with 
nearly all kinds of food. Potassium w found in vanons 
fcinde of food, both animal and vegetable; m milk; in 
the juice of flesh, and in nearly all mland plants. 
Oalcinm isnot only obtained from animal and vegetable 
food, but also drom drinking-water, which usually 
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oontaica aulphate aud (earbonat* of lima in eidation. dry wwjjht of salts, alkalias, and ^atkaliua aarUia. 
Magnasiozn i* .gaoerally fonad alooK with baloinm, and y«gftab]a food in general oonta:^ a large woportion 
traces of fluorine hare been obserred in milk, blood, of iron. In the human body, iron is present tn the Mood, 
Ao. These simple bodies arc,: hi^eter, not capable of the bile, and other plaoea. The presenoe of iron deter* 
being directly eesimiiated imd oonrerted into tissue; mines the colour of the hair, ana prs^ m a sangnitto 
they mnst be prerionsly in combination: dnd their temperament have more iron in their bim^tlmntnow 
assimilation depends p^oa certain ohemioal deoom- of a lymphatic nature. When tlie blood is deuoienti* 
positions and physiological processes. The number iron, the physician prescribes either iron, steel, or cha* 
of elemental substanc^ in combination differs: thus, lybeate waters. The presence of this metal is thwefbro 
water contains two eIements,-~oxygen and hydrogen j necessary in toatt Prolonged absence from traits and 
sugar, starch, fat, &o., (mhtaih three; caaeiiin of milk succulent Tegeiables brings on e^ry. The absoteeof 
contains fire; and albomen and flbrine contain six. the acids which they contain produces this efleot: toua 
Baron Liebig, who has givoh much attention to this lime-jaioe is used by sailors with good effert on long 
subject, has dirided all kinds of food into two classes,— jonrneys. Amonmt the condiments used for flaronnng 
those snbstanees which do contain nitrogen and those food, ore mustard, cayenne pepper, black mpper, and 
wbitdi do not. The first class, which is sometimes rarions spices. Tbew owe theu’ notion to the presence 
called nitrogenons or albuminous, is useful in forming of a Tolatile oU. The eolatile oils of fennal, tbym^ 
blood, flesh, &c.: it is, in fact, nutritious food. The parsley, anise, caraway, horseradish, mustard, and 
second, or non-nitrogenous class, assists the respiratory watcr>cress, stimulate the system, but do not incorpo* 
organs. Thus, in very cold climates, where more rate themsMves. Condimenta and sauces (whirii aro 
exercise is required in order to sustain the vital beat, usually fluid mixtures of condiments), in time, generally 
more oXTgen is consumed, and consequently more weaken the organa, which they at first stimulate. The 
carbon is required in the food. Hence, it will be only exceptions arc salt and vinegar. Dr, Beaumont, 
observed, that in sneb countries as Siberia, Lapland, a surgeon in the United States army, about forty yeare 
Ac., large quantities of non-nitrogenoua substances, ago, made some interesting exiierimeuta upon a Cana* 
suen as fat, oil, Ac., are need by the inhabitants as dian who had been shot in the left side. In the process 
food. In the temperate eone a moderate mixture of of healing, an aperture was left, by means of which 
nitrogenons and non-nitrogonous food is used; while. Dr. Beaumont waa able to observe everything that took 
in the tropics, where the system requires oxygen in piece in the stcinacb. Aocordiifg to his observations, 
partionlar, fruits and vegetables form the prmcipal vinegar and mustard, ,when nsM to^mther, boar some 
mod. iitbongh the theories of Liebig have not re- analogy to the gastric juice. (^« “ Bxwrimente ana 
mained undisputed, his works on the subject are con* Observations on the Gastrie Juice, and the Physiology 
sidered of very high value. (Set Liebig'B Sesearches of Digestion," by Dr. Beaumont.) Drinks for the 
on tht Chomitirjf of Food.) In the preparation of food most part are simply liquid food. They may be divided 
for eating, much depends upon the way in which it is into the following classes:—1. Mucilaginous, farina- 
cooked. As aU the nntritions juices of meat are ceous, or saocharioo drinks; such as barley-water, »aa 
sMnble in cold water, it is necessary, when preparing tuori, Ac. They are a little more nutritive than drink- 
boiled food, to place the meat in boUing water in the ing-water.—3. Aromatic or stringent drinks: snob as 
first place. This coagulates tha albumen on the tea, coffee, chocolate, cocoa, Ac. They aU contMu 
surface; thus forming a crust or ebell, which prevents principles which act with a slightly exhilarating actum 
the escape of the nutritious juices. If, however, the upon the nerrous system: chocolate and coeoa contMa 
object is to make soup, the meat abould be put into oil and starch.—3. Aciduloua drinks; such as lemonade, 
cold water, and gradually raised to the boiling-point, ginger beer, raspberry vinegar, Ac. They allay thirst. 
In roasting and broiling meat, the first application of and form cooling antiscorbutic drinks.—4. l^inks eon- 
heat shonid bo vigorous and rapid, in order to eoagu- tainiug gelatine and ozroasomc, including broths and 
late the albnmen and form a crust, and so retain the soups. These, when properly made, ought to contain 
juicee, as in boiling. In the process of roasting, the all the soluble constitnents of the substance from which 
eellMer tissue is converted into soluble gelatine, add they are prepared.—5. Bmulsive or milky drmks; such 
the fet is melted out of its component cells. Baked as animal milk, cocoa-nut milk, almond milk, Ac. 
meat is less digestible thaU either roast or boiled, as Animal milk coiitains all the essential ingredients of 
it contains more empyreumatio oil. Frying is the food; the others are slightly nutritive,—o. Alcoholic 
most unwholesome form of cooking, as u is mostly and other intexicatiug drinks, including malt liquor or 
jierformed with the assistance of heated oil or fat, beer, wines and spints. (Fas article on DailTKS.)— 
wMoh is deeomposed daring the operation. Smoking, Xtf.VertaxaHo TrtaiUe on Food and Diet. 
pickling, and salting meat, not only harden the animal Food, AntrLTXasTiojt ov, the act of corrupting 
textnres, but, in the case of salting, the food is ren- food by a foreign mixture, or of endeavouring to make 
dered less nutritions, as a large quantity of albumen, inferior qualities of food pass for more than their in¬ 
soluble phosphates, lactic acid, potash, creatine, and trinsio vafne, by their rosewbianoe to somHbing better, 
creatinine^ are abstracted in the brine. Very few The adulterations practised differ in knl as well m 
vegetables are roasted ; they are, as a general rule, degree. One form of adulteration consists in tlie addt- 
boiled. Those which contain sicohnrine matter, such tion of substances nsually of a greatly inferior value, 
as oarrote, beetroot, parsnips, Ac., are best cooked for the sake of bulk and weight. In this case, the 
by steam, as boiling water dissolves out e large quan- choice of the adulterating substance^ depends upon it# 
ti^of tbeir natritmns ingredients. Vegetables, how- cheapness and fitness for the particular adnlteration 
ever, which contain much etaroh, as potatoes, should required. This description of adnlteration is the one 
be boiled. By boiling, the granules of the starch are most frequently practised. A second form of adnltera- 
mptured and partially dissolved, and any volatile oils tion consists in the addition of calquritig matters, witli 
wJuch may be present are expelled. AU Linds of flesh a view to heighten the colour and improve the appear- 
ore not equal with regard to their nutritive value, ance of the article, as weU as to eono^ Other forms of 
for instance, is totally different ftom beef. It adulteration. This form, of adnlteration is the most 
cantos a cmaUer quantity of the alkalies^ and there objectionable of aU, as several substances are employed 
ie 15 pCr cent, more phosphoric acid than is necessary for giving colour, which are not only hurtful, but in 
for the formation of salu ; it contains, also, little of some eases poisonous. Various preparations of lead, 
the if brine of flash, and ;^portionately more of the copper, mercury, and arsenic, are used for this pur- 
flbrine of bloodt which is less digestible than the po«». Another kind of adulteration consists in the 
former. Teal is rich in gelatine, which is notnntri- mixture of substauoes, for the purpose of iroperting 
tions, and sddom eontains any quantity of flit: it also smell, flavour, pungency, and other properties. Tha 
contains very Uttie iron, in all these points it is the subject of the adnlteration of food has excited mnob 
reverse of beef. Hard-boiled eggs have Uttle or no attention of late years.-.-8Ce Food and its AdwBsraftoa, 
nutritive power, and tbi same may be said of boiled by A. H. Hassalt, M.D. 

fish, the Bonn of whieh is generally thrown away. In Foon, FasssitraTXOir o».—During long jonrnew, 
order to make up the necessary defioiem^ of nutritive either by sea or land, it is of great importance to be 
matter in veal, eggs, aad fltii, vegetable should bo able to preserve fresh meat from dcow. ^Therea» 
tMien With them. Celery contains 18 per cent., salad three methods by which this is effected. The first ia 
M per cent., and oabbage-eprmtts 19^r ceot., of their by the application of cold; biit this mode eif presem- 
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Won M nece$a»rilf rery limited in praotioe. The second 
method is by beeping the food in air>tight vessels. 
This plan, although expensive, is the most elHcscious, 
and the one must generally adoi^ted; several great 
improvements have been made npon it in late years. 
The usual method of beeping meat for any length of 
time is by salting it; but, as has been pointed out in 
the article upon Food and Drink, the operation of 
salting deteriorates the uatritious power of the food. 
{See A»T 18 EJ*Tica.) 

Foo«, Cons®. {See GomtT Foot,,) 

Foots, Fxabt otyfooU (¥T.fol,fott), was the name 
of a festival regularly oelebrated, with the most absurd 
ceremonies, both by clergy and laity, in several countries 
■of Europe, from the 5th down to the 16th century. 
It is said to have been introduced in imitation of the 
Eoman Saturnalia, nnd its celebration took place about 
the same time, the great day being Kew Year's day; 
but the ceremonies were often continued from Christ¬ 
mas to the lust Sunday of Epiphany. At first only the 
boy s of the choir nnd young sacristahs played the princi¬ 
pal yiart in them; but afterwards all the inferior servants 
of the church, nnd oroD laymen, engaged in them; while 
the bi.shop and other clergy formed part of Uie audience. 
A Bishop of Unreason was appointed, the forms and 
ceremonies of the Churcli were travestied, indecent 
songs were sung, dancing was carried on, and all man¬ 
ner of fooleries enacted. The ass often played an im¬ 
portant part in the pru9eedings, being sometimes led 
towards the altar and having hymns sung in its honour. 
The feast of fools was oondomned by several popes 
and bishops in the ISth century, and the council of 
Basle, in 1435, expressed its detestation of this nnd 
several other festivals; but it continued to he observed 
ill many places down to the time of the Itel'ormatiou. 

Foons’ Fih.si,rt. (See -EiHrsA.) 

Toot, foot (Otv.J'ast, Lut.pee), iiiA nat., is that part 
of the lower extremity below the leg with which we 
stand and walk. It is composed of three series or 
gronps of bones,—the tarsal, or hindermost; the 
metatarsal, which oecnpy the middle portion; and the 
phalanges, which go to form the toes. The tarsal bones 
are seven in number. Above, they are connected with 
the lihiannd fibula bones of the leg, and below form the 
heel and the hinder part of the instep. They are tlie | 
tuiragalue, which articulates with the tibia and fibula; 
the ot caleke, or bone of the heel; the o» navicnlare, or 1 
scaphoid bone, on the inner side of the fiiot, articulating 
with the astragalus; the ot ouboiUci, on the outer side 
of the foot, articulating with the os calcis; the three 
euneilbrm or wodge-shnped bones (the iutermil, 
middle, and external) in front of the sc-iphoid bone, 
near the middle of the foot. The metatarsal bones are 
live in number, and belong to the class of long bones. 
They are counected posteriorly with the tarsal, and 
anteriorly with the jihalangeo! bones. One is attached 
to each of the cuneiform bones, and two to the os 
cuboidos; and they diverge slightly outwards as they 
proceed forward. Their anterior ends form the balls 
of the toes. The first metatarsal bone is the shorti’st 
and strongest, while the second is the longest^—the 
olbers all decreasing in length according to their dis-1 
tanec from it. These bones form the anterior portion 
of the instep. The phalanges, or bones of the toes, are 
fourteen in number, three to each toe, except the great 
one, which has only two. The upper ones, whiah are 
the longest and largest, ate named the metatarsal, the i 
next the middle, and the most anterior the ungual 
phaJatiges. The bones of the foot, more pavtieuUrly 
those that compose the tarsus and metatarsus, are 
llrhily connected together, so that they are not liable 
to he displaced; and those parts where they articulate 
with one another being covered with a tolerably thick 
layer of highly elastic cartilage, they possess a consi- 
darablo degree of elasticity. They are bound together 
in various dirfctioiis, by a number of ligaments, one of 
the principal of whioh is the plantar ligament, which is 
of great strength, and passes from the under surface 
of the heel-bone, near its extremity, forward to the 
ends of the metatarsal bones. The movements of the 
ftmt, which are permitted-by the connecting ligaments, 
are effected by a variety of muscles. The principal 
movements sre, (1) that at the anfflo, formed by the tibia 
andflbula with the astragalus, by which the foot is bent 
and strsiehtened; f'D between the astragalus and os 
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calcis, by which the foot is rolled fttwards and outwarmt 
(3) between the first and second range of^arsal hones, 
admitting of a very slight motion, by which the archot 
the foot may be somewhat itacreased dt diminished. 
Besides these there are the less-complicated movements 
ot the metatarsal and phalangeal hones. The foot, natn> 
rallv a beautiful structure, is usually so much intmered 
with in civilised life, as to be deprived of muob of its 
beauty, and even of its utility. Its movements are 
impeded by its being confined in tight-fitting boots j 
while, in place of the boots being conformed to thh 
shape of the feet, the feef are made to conform to 
the shape of the boots. The consequence of which are 
corns, bunions, cold feet, and a number of other evils, 
from which so many suifer in the present day. Atten¬ 
tion has lately been called to this subject by Vrofessor 
Meyer, of SSurich, who has published a pamphlet, 
entitled “Why the Shoe pinches; a contribution to 
applied Anatomy," which has been translated into- 
English, and is well worth a perusal. 

Foot, in Greek and Eaton poetry, is a metre, or 
measure, composed of a certain number of long and 
short syllables. Some are dissyllabic, consisting of 
two feet, as the spondee, iambus, trochee; and some 
trisyllabic, as tlie dactyl, anapest, tribrach. These 
are what are called simple feet* There are others, 
oousisting of four, five, or six syllables, which are 
reckoned double or compound I'eet, but which are 
commonly resolved into single feet. A verse is fre. 
quently named from the number of feet which it 
contains, or from tlie foot which prevails in it; as, 
hexamrter, containing six feet; pentameter, eontainiug 
five; dactyllic, from the dactyl being the prevailing 
foot; iambic, the iarobas. 

Foot-dali,, ail old English ont-of-door exercise or 
game, which used at one time to be a national pas¬ 
time; now, however, it has nearly fnlien into disuse, 
except iu some parts of the country It is played with 
a distended ox-bladder, lightly covered with dressed 
leiitber, and so sewn up as to retain its elasticity. Two 
different sets or eidet of players are chosen, and thero 
is a goal marked out on the extremity of the space 
allotted to each aide. Wlicii all is ready, "piny " is 
ealled, and the ball thrown up between the two sides. 
The object then of each is to endeavour to send this 
bull tliTDiigh the boundary or goal of their adversaries’ 
gremnd, by means of vigorous kicks. The ball can 
neftr bo sent forward fairly unless kicked, and this is 
one of tlie most stringent rules of the game. On the 
Scotch border it is still played annually by the men of 
different clans; and it is one of the most interesting of 
sights to see the two parties engaged in that amiciihlo 
contest. From the fact of kicking being one of its 
strongest characfcri.stics, this game is generally pro¬ 
ductive of broken shins and other contusions. It is 
still a favourite xiastimo iu the large public schools of 
England. 

Fon.ioii, for'-uj (Pr. fourraae), a military term 
applied to bay, oats, com, barley, grass, clover, and 
otiior means of sustenance for horses brought into 
camp by troops with that object, 

FoBAMUtr, jfer'.d-iKen (Lat., a hole), in Anat., is a 
term applied to certain boles or openings of the human 
body, more particularly of tho skeleton; as the various 
foramina of the skull. Tho foramen ovale is a passage 
or communication between the two auricles of tho 
heart in the foetus. 

FouAstiiriirKjiA./o-rd-we-Tn/'-e-rit {hat. foraenen, an 
orifice; fero, I bear), the name given by d’Orsignyloa 
group of minute organisms having calcareous sliells, 
which are pierced with numerous holes or foramina, 
Until recently, the Foraminifera were regarded as micro¬ 
scopic cephalopoda, but they are now looked upon ns 
protozoa. The pores are. for tho protrusion of delicate 
filaments, by •the aid of which locomotion and perhaps 
nutrition are performed, liocent JToraminffera are 
beantiful microscopic objects: they are procured by 
dredging, or sometimes from the sand of the sea-shore. 
Ill the fossil state these tiny shells occur in rocks oTall 
formations; they constitute the greater bulk of the 
chalk and the tertiary limestones. In tho stone of 
which the buildings in Paris are constructed, the shells 
of Foraminifera are so numerous, that this ciiy ttiay bo 
swd to be built of them. The shells of tho nummiuitee, 
or coin-stoues, whitli form mountains in the Meditci- 
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HMean refrions, aud wliialt the pyramida of Egypt 
ere priaoipaUy oompoeed, agree in enential gtructare 
with those of the Farwmii^ara. 

EOBBBe MaoxBtraiB A.cx te the ii*me xiopnlarly given 
to act 16 & 17 Viet, o. 67, entitledt "An act for the 
better regulation of publie-honaei in Sootlend,” and 
which is so called from the late Mr. Forbes MMckeu- 
zie, M.P., the member by whom the bill was introdooed. 
Some of the enaotmeute of this statute are very strin- 
ent; but there can be little doubt that, as a whole, it 
as been attended with benedcisl results. No excisa¬ 
ble liquors are allowed to be sold on Sunday, or after 
eleven o'clock at night on any other day, except in the 
case of inn and hotel keepers, to bondjide travellers or 
persons lodging in their honse. Grocers and provision- 
dealers, who may be licensed to sell excisable liquors, 
are prohibited from allowing it to be drunk upon the 
premises; and in the same way all publio-honso keepers 
who sell liquors to be consumed on the premises are 
not allowed to sell groceries or other provisions to be 
oonsumed elsewhere. Inn and hotm keepers, and 
keepers of publio-houses, aro prohibited from selling or 
giving out any liquor before eight o’clock in the murii- 
ing; but grocers and provision-dealers, having a spirit 
license, are allowed to sell spirits after six o'clock. In 
1859, a royal commission was appointed to inquire into 
the working of this act, and ailer collecting a great 
amount of evidence, they expressed themselves generally 
in favour of the act, as having been productive of bene- 
fioiol results, but, suggested a number of alterations, 
partly with a view to enabling the police to carry out 
Its provisions with greater elHciency, and partly to 
lighten some of its more stringent enaotmeuts. 

FoBBinnss' Fiicii. (See Ciintis.) 

Force, Foacic-s, fore (Fr.).—In Mcch., force is a 
terra applied to any cause which is capable of pro- 
tluoiug motion in matter, or of stopping or altering its 
cUrectiou when produced. Every visible partielo of 
matter is under the influence of several forces, exerted 
upon it both by distant and by aojuceut particles, and 
upon which it acts in return; for the action of one 
body on another is always accompanied by a re-action 
of the latter upon the former, of the same intensity, 
in an opposite direotiou. The motions observed in 
some bodies are owing to these forces, and upon their 
balance the apparent slate of real in others is de¬ 
pendent. According to Sir JVihn EerscheJ, the origin of 
the idea of force must he referred to the consaiou.#nesB 
of each individual. He say-s: “Wo ore conscious of a 
power to move our own limbs, and by their interven¬ 
tion, other bodies; and this eUlmt is the result of ii 
certain inexplicable process, wliich we are aware of, by 
which we exert force I and even when such exertion 
reduces no visible eSimt (as when wa press our two 
ands violently together, so as just to oppose each 
other’s effort), we kiU perceive, by the fatigue and ex¬ 
haustion, and by the impossibility of maintaining the 
cflbrt long, that something is going on within us, of 
which the mind is the agent, and the will the determin¬ 
ing oanse." In the case of force exerted by the right 
hand, and met by an equal force from the lelt, the two, 
acting in opposite directions, exactly neutralize each 
other, and may be said to be in equilibrio. and the effect 
is called prestiire. As this force is found to have its 
proximate scat in the muscles of man and other nniinais, 
it is called muscular or animal force;' This force can 
be communicated to inanimate matter, as when a stone 
is projected from the hand. Muscular force may ni.su 
be coDceutrated in the same mass by continued action, 
as when a stone, by means of a sling, is continuously 
acted itpcB by the same arm, it will at length be pro¬ 
jected vntb an intensity of action capable of producing 
very violent efl’eoits. Force transtisrred to moving 
masses of matter is o^led mechanical force, and 
bv moltipb'iofl til® qmmtiff of matter in a body by its 
velocity, we arrive at its momentun, or the quantity 
of forcb which it is capable of exerting upon other 
bodies opposed to it. The investigation of the laws 
of, mation cemstitutes the province of Dynamics. 
In mechanics, the term decomposition of forces signi- 
iios the same thing a» resolution of forces. Any force 
may be decomposed or resolved into a number of 
forces, and the wigiuol force will be equal to the 
restiltABt of those forces. Thus, if the given force be 
repmented by the diagonal of a ^rallelogram, it can 
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be resolved or decomposed inte two fbrees of like 
intensity and direction, represented by tbe two aides 
of the parallelogram. Any one exerting muscmlar or 
animal force is soon mode conscioua that it mi^bo 
opposed liy other forces appertaiaiug to immimats 
matter. In lifting a lump of metal. Stone, or other 
heavy substance from the ^und, an opposing foree is 
experienced, which is called weight or pra^y. On 
pressing with the arm on a strong spring, another op¬ 
posing force is observed, called eliutieitg. Borne forces 
cause masses of matter to approach and olhers to 
recede from each other, retaining them in their second 
position against an opposing mree: the former are 
called/orces^ailfracfiW, and the latter of repuiMon ; 
thus, gravity is a force of attraotioa, and elasticity a 
force of repulsion. Iti eleotricity and magnetism 'the 
forces of attraction and repulsion aro also shown. Polar 
forces are those which are conceived to act in opposite 
directions at the extremities of the axes of molecules 
or of mosses of matter. The forces mentioned above 
are usually termed external forces, for they act upon 
matter at sensible distances; but there are others 
which act only upon its constituent molecules at insen¬ 
sible distances : these are frequently called iniemal ot 
molecular forces; they include huniogciioous attraction 
or cohesion, the universal antagonist of which is the 
repulsive force 6f heat (which see). Another attrac¬ 
tive force is that of heterogeneous affinity, by which a 
piece of metal or glass is tcefteU when dipped into water, 
lleterogeneous attraction is seen in its highest degree 
in chemical affinity, an inquiry into the. hiws of which 
force constitutes the chemist’s peculiar province. {See 
Amifirv.) The correlation of the physical forces 
is n very important principle in natural philosophy, 
which lias of lata years been particularly enunciated 
by Mr. W. E. Grove, the inventor of the yoltaio 
battery whioll goes by his name. Many philosophers 
had previously asserted that all the forces of nature 
were intimately connected, and dependent upon one 
common principle; but the correlation, or necessary 
mutual dependence ami commiitability of each of the 
physical forces upon and into any other, or into all, 
and of all, reciprocally into each other, was, at its 
original enunciation, the particular theory of Mr. Grove. 
His doctrine is, “ that the various affections of matter 
which coiistilute the main objects of experimental 
physics,—^^namely, beat, light, moctrieity, magnetism, 
chemical affinity, and motion, are all correlative, or 
have a reciprocal uependenos; that neither, taken 
I abstractedly, oan bo said to ho the essential cause of 
the Olhers.'but that cither may produce or Vie convert. 

I ible into any of tboolhevs; thus, heat may, mediatciy 
1 or iminediatbJy, produce electricity; electricity may 
produce heat; and so of the rest, escli merging itself, as 
the ioroe it produces becomes developed; and that 
the samo must bold good of other forces, it being sa 
irresistible inference from observed phenomena, that 
a force cannot originate otherwise tmiii by dovolution 
from some pre-existing force or forces."—Hef. On the 
Correlation of FhgeUttl Forcee, by W. Ii. Grove. 

Fobcb asp Fbab, in Law, is a term applied to 
such restraint or interference with the freedom 
of action of an individual as will render an act 
perfonned by him, when in that condition, null and 
void. It is, therefore, not every kind of restraint that 
will have this effect in law. In fact, it must bo of such 
a kind as may reasonably bo supposed to liava in¬ 
fluenced his conduct; and hence, iu questions of this 
kind, the age, sex, and other circumstances of the 
party, have to be taken into ancount. A contract 
entered into through force and fear is invalid. “ If a 
man," says Blaokstone, “through fear of deatli or 
mayhem, is prevailed upon to execute a decdv or do 
any other legal act; tiiese, though accompanied with 
all other the requisite solemnities, may be afterwards 
avoideil." But “ a fear of battery, dr being beaten, 
though never so well grounded, is no duress ; neither is 
the fear of having one's house burned, or one’s goods 
taken away end destroyed/because, in these easM, 
should the threat be performed, a man may have satia- 
faction by recovering equivalent damages." 

Fobceps, fer’-eepe {iM.), in Burg,, is the name 
given to certain instrfaneuts of varimui shapes, oeeord- 
ing to tbe purposes they ore intended to servo j bnt 
I the iwincipla of all is that of a pair of pinoers wiUi 
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two blttdes; mtber witit or withdDt lundles. Thw «re time, to eaU on a ntorteagee 'nrbc^liaa jmsaewlon of iii> 
mutik used m Burgerjr, e^kaoioliy for takioe bold of estate, to deliver it beck, and aopoiwt ibr.ttisieiitoand 
eubetanoes that oarniot be eonvealentlj' laid bold of profits recejved, on payment of bis whole debt cad 
with the fingers. Certain binds are used for tooth- interest. But, on the other band, the mortmgee mt^, 
drawing; others for eoeucine the mouths of arteries, in w'here there ia a power of aide in the deed, wbieh is 
order to their being tied; others are used in dissecting; nsnal, either compel the sale of the estate, or eaU 
others in lithotomy; and others in midwifery, for aid- upon the mcMtgagor to redeem it presently, dr, in 
ing delivery in difficult cases. default thereof, to bo for ever foreclosed from redeens- 

I'onciBLB Eitcht, or Hbtahtbs, in Law, is an ing the same. Eor this purpose, the mortgagee files a 
offence against tho public peace, which is committed bill of foreclosure; and if, on the day fixed for pi^- 
by viuli^tly taking or beeping possession of lands and ment, the money be not forthcoming, the equity of 
tenements with menaces, foree, and arms, without the redemption is declared to be forfeited, and tlm snort* 
authority of law. This was formerly ^owable in gagee obtains absolute posscasiou of the estate, 
certain cases; but being proved very pr^udioial to the Foasiax ATsacsuiiWT. (See AttAeaWESn,) 
public peace, it was lonnd necessary, by several Eo&xiuK Biu, ov ExCBtiTGB. (See Bttli or Ex- 
statutes, to restrain all persons from the use of such okaxob. ) 

violeni methods, even in doing themselves justice, Eohkigw EHMSTirxKT Acts.— By 3 Jac. I, c. 4, it 
much less if they had no justice iii their claim; so that. Was made felony for any person whatever to go out of 
now, the only entry allowed by law is a peaceidile one. the realm to serve any foreign prince, without having 
Eokcino, for^-eintf (Er. /broer, to force), a term ap- first taken the oath of ellegiaDoe before his dcpartuie; 
plied to the system by which the growth and maturity of and by ^ Geo. H. c. 17, it was declared, that if any 
fmits, vegetables, and flowers are hastened by artificial subject of Great Britain enlist himself, or if any person 
means. The processes of forcing chiefly affect the procure him to be enlisted in any foreign eemoe, or 
admission of air, and the proper supplies of heat, light, detained or embarked him for that purpose, without 
and water. The grand cfi'ect is produced by heat; and license under the king’s sign-manual, sliidl be guilty 
the great art to bo borne in minu is to supply owiy just of felony, without benefit of the clerOT. But these 
so much of tills as will harmonize with the light afford- statutes were repealed by 59 Geo. III. c. 69, which 
ed by the sun, and the quantity of moisture which the enacts that any British subject ihay he punished by fine 
nature of the plant undei* consideration requires. All and imprisonment, who shall enlist in any foreign ser- 
tlie operations of nature being gradual, it will never do vice, or fit out vessels to be employed in the service of 
to accelerate the growth of plants to any very great any foreign power, except by license of the crowu. 
extent, or in a hurry. The processes of forcing must, Eoukichxb. (See A.w.rv.) 

therefore, be conducted on a graduated saale; and the FoRBLXHn, fore'-liiod (Dan. land), a term which is 
heat, light, and moisture must be iucreased by degrees, nearly synonymous with promontory, cape, or liead- 
as the plant is approaching its maturity. It must bo land, applied to any projecting point of land running 
likewise considered that exotica require a fur higher into the sea,—as the Eorth and South Foreland at the 
temperature for forcing purposes than plants grown mouth of the Thames. In Fort., the term is applied to 
in a more moderate clime; and that, tlierefore, the the ground iying between the defences of any place or 
latter must not be subjected to as great beat as the fortress aud the moat. 

former. Forcing is generally carried on in what are Fo*tti,ocK,/<w«'-fi)k (Ang.Aax.), the hair that grows 
termed hothouses, which are heated by stoves and from the fore part of the head? In nautical language, it 
built of gla.ss, with paved floors, in order to allow the is applied to a small flat-pointed wedge of iron, used at 
heat and light afforded by the sun to enter. The the eud of a belt, to retain it in ita place. The expres- 
Dutch, who are particularly celebrated for this horti- sion, to take time by the forelock, meansto be early or 
cultural art, however, carry on their forcing iu pita first in setting about any undcTtaking, 
heated by the fermentation of manure. Some of the FoaB.BHOBXKHiJ(a,/ore-short'-eM-in 9 (Ang.-Sax.),an 
boat eiaiaples of forcing, as carried on in hothonses eipresaion in Faint, and Fersp. intended to convev the 
and other similar contrivances, can be soon at the metnod of drawing,in strict aeoordanee with the rules of 
Itoynl Horticultural Gardens, and at the gardens perspective, the limbs or body of a boman being, or the 
attached to the palace at Kew, For further iiifomia- body of an animal, when we are looking directly against 
tion on tho subject, the reader is referred to Loudon’s eitlier of them, in a position which shows their breadth 
“ Eneyolopnedia of Gardening,” which dilates at large while it conceals their length, either entirely or par- 
Bpou the art of forcing. tially. Or, in other wonis, fore-shortening occura 

FoacrtTG-PutiP. (A’cePnitr.) when the latter is either approaohing or receding from 

Ford, ford (8iii. ford or fyrd), a name applied to us, and when the former is extended, mther tbwardi 
that part of a rivw where the water is sufficiently shal- us or front us, in a direction varying from a lino which 
low to admit of any person or persons crossing by is.at right iiiiglcs to the surface of the eye to another 
means of wading, without haring recourse to a bridge, tJiat is parallel with it; nndcr tho former of which 
ferry, or any other means of transportation. In mili- conditions it would be seen fore-shortened to ^e 
tary operations, fords are of the greatest service to an greatest possible degree, while, under the latter, it 
army. They ere generally found, either in the widest would bo viewed in its entire length. Great attention 
port of a river, whore the current is not so strong, or must be paid to the treatment of light and shadow in 
in a diagonal line with the salient angles of any bend of fore-shortening the arm, leg, or body of a human lleing, 
tbestream. Fords for Infantry, to be really useful, should ortho carcass aud legs of an animal, that the eflcct 
not bo more than three feet in depth, and those for produced may convey a correct idea of the intention 
caridry should not exceed four feet. From tho rapidity of tho draughismsn, and that, although the object is 
of some currents, fords of greater depth are generally shortened iu drawing, so that the front or fore-part 
unsafe. only is presented to the view of the speciator, it may 

Fork, fare (Sax. fore, ndvonoed^, a nautical term, he elewly seen Uiat it possesses length, and, as in the 
which includea all the distinguishing cbaracteristics of case of an extended arm, that it is projMting from the 
that part of a ship's frame and belongiogs lying near trank to an extent compatible with the position in 
the stem; os fore-mast, fore-sheet, &c. &o. which it is placed. PracUce in fore-shortemng may be 

l'' 0 RRCxsTmi,yare'-hi’l«-tha shortdeok'placpd in front best obtained by making drawings from plaster-costs 
of a ship above the upper deck. It is generally termi- of figures and animals placed in different positions; 
noted at each end, in ships of war, by a breastwork, but the principle may bo readily seen by placing a 
tlie foremost port reaching the beak-head, and the wooden cylinder on a vertical bar and turning it round, 
after portion reaching to the fore-chains. This part of first in the horixontol plane passing through the eye 
a ship used to be very much elevated, in former times, of tbe observer, and then above and below that plane, 
for the acooMimodation of atchers and cross-bowmen; while ita outline assumes all forms between thatofia 
whence tho term forecastle. circle when its end is directly opposite toe oto, ana 

FoERCi.OBtJRR, ./h«-hfo'-e*nr« (Ang.-Sex.), in Bog. that of a rectangular parallelogram when tho^eye 
Law, is the process by which a mori>gsgor is do- beholds itsentire length. In all positions between theee 
prived, or foreclosed, of his ri^t of rraecming to« extremes, the cylinder will pr^nt examples of fore- 
mortgaged estate. By what Is called the equity of shoriening, altoough the term is more strictly confilied 
ndemptiem, a mortgager is enabled, wiGiin a certain to the riewon ohjecr presents when its length ia in a 
S(J7 2 r 2 
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line perpendioolw to'^the entfsee the eje of the 
observer, or Varyini^ but little ftom it. 

Fonsr, ybr^^est,«iar^ expense of grotmcl corered 
with trees. The word te derived from the low Let. 
/orwsto, whioh is itself originated by the Oer. for»t, 
eignifying the same thing. Forests ere interesting in 
inati;r ways, as they maybe said to mark the track of 
dvihsation, besides beiM of the utmost utility to man, 
both from local as well as atmospheric^ inQuonces. 
l!he Caledoniaa and Hercynian forests are the first we 
read of as celebrated in mstory; the former being the 
retreat of the Piets and Soots in North Britain, the 
latter extending from Switzerland to Transylvania. 
In the time of Cesar, a journey through this forest was 
computed to last over sixty d^a, or more. Forests 
were greatly venerated by the Bomans and other an> 
eient peoples, temples being often erected and sacrifices 
ordained in their honour. This may be considered 
one of tbe greatest reasons for the Druids living in 
them, as it was thought much more sacred to dwell 
under trees than ea pUi» champ —^in the open field. 
Forests supply man with many necessaries. Timber 
nnd fuel, medicinal and nourishing plants, all trace 
their source to the luxuriant forest, which, more¬ 
over, affords shelter to the houseless and a field of 
occupation to the hunter. (For an account of the 
forests of Bngland, tee Fobest Laws.) Forests abroad 
are mostly compel of (in Europe) oak, elm, beech, 
poplar, ash, aldw, plane, willow, lime, and birch; not 
to speak of the numbers of wild apple, pear, aud other 
Ixait-trecs; besides pine, fir, and cypress in profusion, 
with all species of bushwood and vines. In Norway, 
the forest-land extends up to Drontheim, which is m 
latitude 63° north. Switzerland is well wooded, and oaks 
and firs are found at a level over 4,000 feet above tbe sea. 
France has some flue examples, her variety of climate 
being favonrabie to the growth of all species of trees, 
some of which, indeed, belong to a much warmer cli¬ 
mate : the forest of Ardennes and the Bois de Bou¬ 
logne may be mentioned as instances of tbe expanses 
she has covered with trees. In Italy, the plains of 
Bavenna afford a wide scope for the luxuriance of 
forest life, aud the pine grows there very extensively; 
most of tbe oak, too, used in our navy for sbipbnitding 
purposes, comes from Italy. Bussia, however, bears 
away the palm for her abundance of forests, and some 
of the finest timber in the world comes from her ports 
in the Baltic. The districts of Twer and Novgoroa'are 
regularly covered with wood, and the forest of Volkon¬ 
sky is thought the largest in Europe. Poland, too, 
resembles Bussia in this matter, and she may be con¬ 
sidered the second well-wooded country. For the 
king of forests, the reader must look to the New World, 
where, in both the north and south of America, tbe 
vegetation appears to possess no limits. In North 
America, the forests are gradually disappearing, through 
tbe immigration into tbe country and tbo diffusion of 
settlers; but in South America, the whole of the 
valley of the Amazon, which embraces one-third: 
of the entire area of that country, is one vastj 
forest. It would be impossible to give nn account of 
the various descriptions of trees which are to be found 
there; for they are apparently without limit, and tbe size 
of tbe individual trees is generally stupendous. It is 
recorded that a church at Chili, although it was sixty 
feet long, was built of one single tree. According to 
Humboldt, the direct influence of forests on ciimate 
is a diminution of temperature, which is effected 
either by screening the sou from the heat of the sun's 
rays: by the evaporation of moisture from the leaves; 
or, thirdly, by the uneven surface which tbe leaves 
offer to the cooling proceu of radiation, Tbe indirect 
influence of forests is the duo preservation of moisture 
in the different countries, in the supply of rivers, and 
in other ways. 

FoBMi Laws (Ser. font), in England, are laws 
for tibe regnlatioii of the royal forests. A forest is, 
properly, an eiAensive surfaoe of country naturally 
covered with trees and undergrowth, as distinguished 
£rom a plantation which has been made by art. In 
early times a great part of England, as of most other 
countries of Europe, was covered with forests, which 
snbiequently, as being waste lands, oame to be re¬ 
garded as the property of the erown, and, as abound¬ 
ing with game of various kinds, Vere carefully pro- 
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teoted, all persons b«ng prohibited from bunting in 
them but the king, or persons authorised by him. 
After the time of the Conquest, the forests eame to 
be guarded with greater striotness, their number was 
increased, and their bounds enlarged, and trespsssers 
were pnniahed with greater severity. Finally, a sys¬ 
tem of laws and courts for their ^ministration was 
established, by which not only all offenoes touching 
the royal forests were tried, but aUnersons living upon 
these properties governed. The Cfonqneror is said to 
have possessed 68 forests, 13 chases, and 781 pafks. A 
chase is a smaller bind of forest, not subject to the 
forest laws, and which may be in the hands of a sub¬ 
ject, whereas a forest can only be held by the crown. 

IA park differs from a forest or chase in being of 
smaller extent and inclosed. Tbe Conqueror, who 
is said to have loved the red deer as if he had been 
their father, enacted very severe penaUies against 
trespassers, and tbe killing of a stag or boar was 
visited with loss of sight. His successors were 
guilty of still greater cruelties, and it is said that to 
kill any of the beasts of chase within a forest was as 
enal aS to kill a man. Vast tracts of country were 
epopulated in order to create new forests or to extend 
the limits of old ones, and under the colonr of forest 
law tbe most cruel and horrid oppressions were exer¬ 
cised. At iengtb, however, many of these hardships 
were removed by the carta de faretia, obtained in the 
8th year of Henry III,, the immunities of which, says 
Blsckstone, were " as warmly contended for, oiid ex¬ 
torted from the king with as much diOlcnlty, as those 
of the Magna Charia itself." It declsros that “ no man 
from henceforth shall lose either life or member for 
killing our deer; but if any man betaken and convict 
for taking of our venison, he'shall make a grievous fine 
if ha have anything whereof; and if he have nothing to 
lose, he shall be imprisoned a year and a day," and 
after that time, if be cannot find suflicient sureties, he 
shall abjure the realm. It also contains the following 
provision ;—“Whal soever archbishop, bishop, earl, or 
baron, coming to us at our commandment, passeth by 
our forest, it shall be lawful for bim to take and kill 
one or two of onrldeer, by view of otir forester, if lie be 
resent; or else he shaH’cause one to blow a horn for 
im, that he seem not to steal our deer; and likewise 
they shall do returning from us as it is aforesaid." 
As this law is still unrepealed, any bishop or nobleman 
may ahoot one or two of the deer, if he pass through m 
rojwl forest in going to oi' returning from parliament. 
Bv this charter, many parts which had recently been 
afforested were disafforested and stripped of their op¬ 
pressive privileges, and regulations were made in the 
regimen of sucl: as remained. The forest courts were 
instituted for the government of the king’s forests iu 
different parts of tbe kingdom, and for the pnnishment 
of all injuries dono to the king's deer or venison, to tbe 
vert or greensward, and to tbe covert in whioh such 
deer are lodged. Those were (I) the court of attach¬ 
ment, Koodmole, or forty days’ court, held once in 
every forty days before the verderers, to inquire into 
all offences against vert and venison; (2) the court of 
fwttinmote, hmd thrice in the year before the verderers 
as judges, the swains or freeholders within the forest 
forming the jury, to receive and try presentments 
in all matters connected with offenoes against tbe 
forest laws, and to inquire into ^pressions and griev- 
anoes committed by officers of the forest; and (3) 
the Conrtof justice-seat, or supreme court, held cver^ 
third year before tbo ohief justice in eyre or his 
deputy, to hear and determine ail trespasses within the 
forest, and ail claima of franchises, liberties, and privi- 
leges, and all F^eas and causes whatsoever therein 
arising. There*was also what was termed a court of 
regard, held evety third vear, for the lawing or expedi- 
ta'tion of maStitfs, which was done by cutting off the 
claws aud ball of tbe fore feet, to prevent them from 
running after the deer,—mastiffs lieing the only dogs 
that were permitted to be kept within the precincts of 
I a forest. The principal officers of the forest were the 
justices in eyre, wardens, verderers, regarders, fores- 
, ters, keepers, bailiffs, &o. The forest laws had long 
ceased to be much exercised, until Charles I. had re- 
I course to this as one tX the means of replenishing bis 
empty exchequer. A court of jnstioe-seit was held in 
1632, and large sums of money were extorted from 
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many persona for|alleged encroachments on the ancient 
boundaries of the'forests, tboueb the lands thus claimed 
bad been in their posaession for several centuries. 
IThia was one of the first grievances taken op by the 
Zione Parliament; and an act passed by that assembly 
(16 Car. I. c. 16), vfhich declared that the boundaries 
of every forest shall be those commonly known or re¬ 
puted as such ; and that no place where a justice-seat 
or other forest court has been held within sixty years, 
diall be accounted forest. Since the nassir.g of that 
*flt^*Uio old forest laws have practically ceased. In 
‘Coke's time, there were sixty-mno ro^l forests, all of 
which, with the exception of the New Forest in Hamp¬ 
shire, ereoteil by William the Conqueror, and Hamp- 
ton Court Forest, by Henry VIII., were so ancient 
that no record afforded any information as to their 
commencement. The principal of these were the New 
Forest, Sherwood, Dean, Windsor, Epping, Dartmoor, 
Wichwood in Oxfordshire; Salcey, Whittlobury, and 
liockingham, in Northamptonshire; Waltham in Lin¬ 
colnshire; and Bichmond in Yorkshire. During the 
resent reign, several of the royal forests have been 
isalTorested by act of parliament. 

FonESTAttmo, Jure-staml'-ittff (Ang.-Sai.), in Law 
is, by 6 S 6 Edw. VI. c. 14, desenbed to bo the 
buying or contracting for any merchandise or victual 
coming iu the way to market; or dissuo^ng per¬ 
sons from bringing their goods or provisions there ; 
or persuading them to enhance the price when there. 
It is commonly associated with remating, which is 
described by the same statute to be the baying of 
corn or other dead victual in any market, and selling 
it again in the same market, or within four miles of 
the place; and tngromng, or the gettingsinto one’s 
possession, or buying up, large quantities of corn or 
otlicr dead victuals, with intent to sell them again; any 
of which practices were suiroosed to make the market 
dearer to the fair trader, v arious subsequent statutes 
were pus^ at different times against these alleged 
offences, until they were at length all repealed by 
32 Geo. III. c. 71, on the preamble that, "Whereas it 
had been found by experience that the restraints laid by 
ooveral statutes upon the dealing in corn, meal, flour, 
cattle, and other sundry sort of victuals, by preventing 
a free trade iu the said commodities, have a tendency 
to discourage the growth and enhance the price of the 
aame," &c. Unfortunately, however, they stiii re¬ 
mained cflences at common law; and even as late as 
tlio year 1800, a corn-merchant oi the name of Busby 
was indicted for regratiug thirty quarters of oats, at an 
advance of two shillings a quarter. It was not, there¬ 
fore, till the passing of 7 & 8 Viet. c. 24, that Ibre- 
Btaliing, regratuig, and engrossing oeaaed to he iodiot- 
a))Ie at common law. This statul^, however, does not 
afleet the offence of spreading false rumours to enhance 
or decrease the price of goods, which is still punishable. 

Fci«pEtTPBK,j'br';/Ef-«re (Lat-^ret/hefuro, expulsion 
or outlawry), in Law, is a punishment by loss of lands, 
estates, oluces, or personal effects, annexed to certain 
crimes, illegal acts, or negligence. Fcarfeiture is two- i 
fold,—of real and of perBonareatates. As to real estates, 
liy attainder in higli treason, a man forfeits to the 
king all his lands and tenements of iuheritanee, whether 
fee simple or fee tail, which he bolds otherwise than as 
trustee or mortgagee, and all his rights of entry on 
lands and tenements, which he had at the time of the 
offence committed, or at any time afterwards, to be for 
ever vested iu the crown; and also the profits of all 
lands and tenements w'hich he had in his own right for 
life or years, so long as such interest shall subsist. 
This forfeiture relates backwards to the lime of the 
treason committed, yet it does npt take effect unless 
tin attainder be had; and therefoPO^i If a traitor dies, or 
is killed before judgment is pronoaUce^ it works no 
forfeiture of his lands. In fetonr, the offender forfeits 
ail his chattel interests absolutely, and the profits of 
oil estates of freehold during life; and after his death, 
all his lands and teuemeuts in fee simple (but not 
those in tail) go to the crown for a year and a day, 
after which they escheat to the lord of the fee. These 
are all forRituces of real estates, created by the com¬ 
mon law, as consequential npon attainders by judgment 
«r death or outlawry. Th^ forfeiture of goods and 
chattels teenies in every one of the higher kinds of 
offences,—iu high treason or misprision thereon: felonies 
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of all sorts, whether olergyahlc^or not; 8Slf-s»uder, and 
a few others. In all these coses Ahe pMsonsl estate of 
the offender of every description) irheOunt ih oetiOn or 
passion, or settled by way Of trust, wUch he hai oAher* 
wise than as an executor, or trustee, cv mortganse, at 
the time of conviction, is forfeited to the'ei0w)i. Xanda 
are forfeited only upon attainder ; goOdt «ad ebatteis 
are forfeited npon conviction. The TorfeitDre of lands 
has relation to the time of the fact committedj bntthat 
of goods and chattels has no rdation backwards; but 
only such as a man has at the time of conviction are 
forfeited. Yet if goods be parted with ooHosively, in 
order to defraud the crown, the law will reach time ; 
but a bond fide sale of goods made by a felon or traitor 
between the commission of the offence and his convic¬ 
tion, is valid. Forfeitnre In civil cases may take place 
under many circumstances. It may result from a 
breach of mroress conditions between two contracting 
parties, as between landlord and tenant, or from a 
neglect or refusal on the part of a tenant to implement 
the conditions of bis tenure. Lands may also be for¬ 
feited by alienation contrary to law, as by conveyance 
to an alien, or by tortious alienation, as where the 
owner of a limited or particular estate conveys a greater 
estate than that which he himself possesses, as where a 
tenant for life assumes to convey the fee simple. 
Offices are forfeited by tbe neglect or misbehaviour of 
the holders, and the right to the next presentation to 
ecclesiastical benefices is forfeited by lapse. 

Fobgb, fori (Ang.-Nos.), tbe name of the appara¬ 
tus used by a blacksmith for heating bars of iron and 
hammering them into the desired form: it ia not un- 
frequently applied to the plaoe in whieh Ae avocations 
of a blacksmith are carried on, being used in the sense 
of the word " smithy," It consists of a hearth In the 
form of a platform about three feet above the level of 
tbe ground, on which a fire of small coal is kindled 
for the purpose of heating the iron; a pair of large 
bellows, or a blowing apparatus, worked by a lover or 
treadle, being attached to it, by which tbe blacksmith 
ia enabled to make tbe fuel on the hearth thniw out 
an intense heat and glow. A trough filled with cold 
water ia placed in IVont of the hearth, in which tbe 
heated iron may be cooled when it has been hammered 
into the shape required; and in addition to these, and 
hammers of various sizes, as well os rasps, drills, 
punches, and other instruments, the blacksmith is 
qsrovided with anvils on which be hammers tbe iron 
when it has been made red-hot. The centre of the 
anvil-bead is flat, with pieces pri^cting from it at 
either end, one being made in the form of a wedge, on 
which the metal may be readily divided, and the other 
shaped like a cone, on which the iron may be bent into 
a curved or circular form. The forges in which 
auchors are made arc provided with larger and more 
powerful instruments: but tbe shsnks, arms, and 
flukes of large anchors, intended for mcn-of-war and 
merchant-vessels of considerable tonnage, ore welded 
together by means of Nasmyth's hummer, a contrj; 
vanoe that is worked by steam-power. (iSec NxsMTtta’a 
Haumsb.) Many maobincs have been invented for 
the purpose of carrying out the various operations 
included under the term “ forging,'' and for effecting 
the prooess mote rapidly. One of thMe—Campbell’e 
8team-forge;|^ ^prked ot a small engine, as its name 
implies, which » attached to the framing of the forge. 
The operations of blowing tbe fire, and hammering 
and turning the iron, are ^ected by a combination m 
wheels, shafts, and leyers, attached to a blowing 
apparatus, and yarions hammers and instmments, end 
set in motion by tbe engine. The metal is fashioned 
into the desired shape by means of dies, which ore 
fastened to the faces of the hammers; and this seems 
to be the leading characteristic of all forging-machinesy 
altliougb they differ greatly from one another in the 
general principles of construction and the manilier ia 
which the moave power is applied. 

Fobobbt, fort-ie-re (Lat. eriinenfalti), ia defined 
to be " the fraudulent making or alteration of a mSiting 
to the prejudice of another man’s right." By'Slfiia. 
o. 14, to forge or make, dr knowingly to publish (nr 
give in evidence, any forged deed, eourt-roli. OC wiB, 
with intent to affect the right of real propcHy, either 
freehold or copyhold, was punishable by a forfeltare 
to the party agiprieved of double costs imd damages; 
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br standing in the pilloi% and bavine both bis ears not 
olt, and his nost^ dit Md 8Mi»di by forfeiture to tlie 
oi<own of the profits of his lands, and by perpetual 
miiriaonment. As oontmeTee inoreuied, and when 
palter credits were MtaUiahed, rarioas statutes were 
passed infliotfaig oapital panishmeDit on the formng, 
altering, or uttering as true when forged, bank-bills, 
notes, or other securities, bilhi of credit, &C.; so that 
in Blaokstone's time, as he eays, there was " hardly 
a oase possible to be oonoehea wherein forgery that 
tends to defraud, whether ip. the name of a real or 
fictitious person, is :not made a oapital ofibnce," Bub 
by H OeOilV. & 1. Will. IV. o. 00, the statutes con- 
oerning this ofifenoe were eonsolidated, and, after long 
and reiterated disaussione, the punishment of death 
waa also abolished in dl cases, except for the forgery 
of wills and bills of exchange. Finally, by 2 & 3 
Will, rV. o. 123, and 1 Viet. c. 84, tlie punishment 
of death was abolished for all kinds of forgery, 
and a punishment -varying from transportation for 
life (now penal servitude) to imprisonment for one 
year, according to the nature of the ofience, substi¬ 
tuted. It is by no means necessary to constitute a 
forgery, that the name of any person be counterfeited, 
though ibis is the most common mode in which it is 
eUcoted; for any material alteration, however slight,— 
as the ante-dating of a deed, is as mnch a forgery as 
the other. Bren if the name subscribed be a fictitious 
one, but appended for the purpose of deceiving, a 
forgery has been committed. The ofience is oompicte 
by the making the forged instrument with a fraudulent 
intent, though it be not published or uttered. It 
consists in the fraud or deceit. 

FOBGBT-MB-NOr. (Stc MtOBOTIS.) 

Foek, fork (Sax. fare), a common instrument, con¬ 
sisting of a handle and a blade, the latter of which is 
divided into two or more prongs, used generally for 
the table. The table-fork did not come into active nse 
in Bngland until the reign of .Tames I., and then it was 
inlrodaced from Italy. Ben Jonson, in '*The Sivell is 
an Asse” (act 5, scone 4), makes one of Ids charac¬ 
ters, Mere Craft, speak of his •' pains at court,” to get 
a patent for his project for ” tbeJaudable nse of forks, 
brought into custom here us they are in Italy, to the 
sparing of napkinsand also that the forks are tp. be 
“ of gold and silver for the better personages, and of 
steel for the common sort." We may therefore date 
their use in England from the latter end of the 17th, 
century. The agricultural, or dung-fork, is used lor the' 
purpose of lifting manure and rubbish. 

PoBnoEK Horn, for-lorn’ hope (Sax. forloren, left 
without resource; hopti, hope), in Mil. tactics, this 
term signifies a desperate case. A detachment of men, 
generally volunteers, from difierent regiinents, are 
selected to assault a breach, or other position of 
danger, without which a town could not be taken; and 
this is termed taking .a foriorn hope. The taking of 
the Cashmere gate, at the siege of Delhi, in the year 
1837, may bo mentioned as an instance of a forlorn 
hope Biiocessfally redeemed. 

P'o'Rm.form (Lat./oriwa, Fr./or»ie), is the manner and 
mode in which anything is presented to our ideas of con¬ 
ception. In Phys., tile shape and external appearance 
of a body, the figure of the same as defined by angles 
or Uaes, or that manner of presenting itself to the ej’e 
peculiar to different bodies, is termed form ; as, form 
of a circle; form of a squore; the form of the human 
body; and other instances. Form is likewise to be 
distinguisbed from the real apparent nature of things: 
and if wo take it in this light, the idea of form is used 
in a practical manner in our daily speech and scientific 
pursuits.—In Law, form is applied to a rule to bo 
observed in legal proceedings. Wo also use tlie terms 
form of rhetoric, form of government, beautiful form, 
logiool ibrin, Ac.—In Letteraress.printing, form is 
appUsd to an assemblage of types, composed and 
arranged in order, and disposed into columns, Ac., 
locked up in a ohaso ready to receive an impression. 
Whoever esteems the form of a thing more than the 
thing itself, through narrowmiudedness, isoonsidaTCd 
to beajfemalMf. 

Foatu- FawEEBis, ftr'-mH. ptav'-pe-rU (Lat., in the 
form or condition pf a poor person), in Law, by statute 
J1 Hsnry VII. o. 12, every poor person that is such as 
will swear that is not worth fire pounds, shall have 
870 


original writs or ntlptxnaa gratis, and counsel and 
attorney assigned to him without fee ; and is cxeosed 
from paying costs when plaintiff, by the statute 23 
Henry VIll, c. IS, if unsuooessfuu bttt, according to 
Blackstone, it was formerly usual to mve such paupers, 
if nonsuited, their electioD either tone whipped or pay 
the costs. A pauper, however, in the event of success, 
may recover costs, though he pays none; but tliis only 
by order of the court or judge; for the counsel and 
clerks, though bound to give their labour gratis to him, 
are not bound to do so to bis antagonist, unless hertoo 
be a pauper. To prevent trifling or malicious actions, 
various restrictions are made regarding the costs. 

FoK3lBJ}ON,/or'-»>e-dcn (aoorrnption of the two Lat. 
words formant don't, acoording to the form of the gift), 
in Law, was an old form of action, which was in the 
nature of a writ of right, and was the highest action 
the tenant in tail oould have. As a tenant in tail could 
not have an absolute writ of right, which was confined 
to such only as claimed in fee simple, this writ of for- 
medon waa granted to him by the statute de Sonit. 
This writ was distinguished into tiiree species,—a for- 
medon in the deaeendcr, in the remainder, and in the 
reverter, aceordiag to the estate of the party who sued. 
This, with many of the other old forms, was aholislied 
by3A 4Wm. IV. c. 27. 

Fobsuo Acid, for'~mik (in Chem.), HO.OaHO,, 
spec, grav, at 32 , 1'2227. This acid derives its 
name from the circumstance thatidt was first obtained 
from distilling the Formica rafa, or red out, whit-li, 
when irritated, ejects an acid liquor. It is)a hurtling 
liquid of an irritating odour. It is exceedingly corro¬ 
sive, producing a sore if dropped on the skin. Below 
32° it crystallizes in brilliant scales. It boils at 221'5°, 
yielding an inflammable vapour bnniing with a pale 
moG flame. Formic acid is easily obtained by mixing, 
in a large retort, one part of starch, four of binoxi.le 
of manganese, and four of water. Four parts of sul¬ 
phuric acid are then added, and when the i|ixtnrc has 
ceased frothing, it is distilled, and yields a weak impure 
acid, which is nentralized with carbonate of load, and 
re-distilled with an equivalent of snlphuric acid. With 
the metals, formic acid forms a series of soluble stilts, 
called formiates. Although an organic product, formic 
acid has been fanned by synthesis by Berthelot. 

FOEMicajjbr-mi'.fci (Lat.), agen. of insects belonging 
to the fam. Fonaieidos, and diatinguished by having the 
, footstalks of the abdomen composed of a single joint, 
tbo mandibles triaagalar, and denticulated at the edges, 
{See Amt. ) 

FoiiMs OP Addbess. {See ADDitEss.) 

Foexkila, or FobmcIiABT, for'-mu-ld, for'-mn-h'i-re 
(Lat.), is a rule or model. or certain terms prescribed 
or decreed by autbority. for the form or manner of an 
act, instrument, proce^ing, nr the like. The llouniii 
law was full of formulas. In church matters a formula 
is )i profession of faith ; in medicine it denotes the con¬ 
stitution of medioines, either with respect to their pre¬ 
scription or oonsistenoe. 

FoBJiniiA, in Cliom., is on expression of the compo¬ 
sition of a Biibstonce by means of syrahols. The for- 
imilie of bodies may be either empirical or rational. 
An empirical formula is one giving the elements con¬ 
tained in a body, without reference to their arrangement. 
For instance, the empirical formula of crystallized 
sulphate of copper would bo CuO.SHs, but the 
rational formula, showing its composition, would bo 
CuO.SOjSaq. Formula’, are the most convenient way 
of expressing the decoliipositiona talcing place wher. 
certain sabstances are mixed, a few lines of symbols 
serving for pages of explanation. 

FoKunt-ABT (Lat.), IS a booh or -writing containing 
stated and prescribed forms, bb of oaths, declarations, 
prayers, and the like. The Book of Common Frayer 
IS the formulary of the Church of England. 

Fonitax, for-ndke (Lat., a small furnace), in Astroii., 
a constellation of the southern hemisphere, named by 
Lacaille, and situated in close proximity to Cetus, or 
the Sea Monster. It is one of the recognized constel¬ 
lations, but contains no stare of the first or second 
magnitude. 

Fobi, fori (Eat. fortia, strong), the name properly 
applied to a small inoloasd work, generally erectednear 
an important fortress or%rtified town, to command 
any of the approaches to it. Forts arc also frequently 
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eraot«d ofi. the seB-ooest, for the ilefenoe of certein 
positions, end are gwrritoued by a sinsU body of troops. 
Although they do not inclose a space of any great ex¬ 
tent, yet they are strongly constructed, and, being 
placed in ooiumandlDgsitnations, often form an impor¬ 
tant line of defence. Itey are geoerelly quadrilateral, 
with bastaona or demi-bastions at the angles; bnt it 
depends mainly on the position they oeouiy, whether 
they ere triangnlar, square, imlygohal, or iu tlie form 
of a crown-work or star. They consist for the most 
palt of a rampart, surrounded with a ditch and glacis; 
but in some oases an ontwork is constructed tbr the 
defence of any side on which it may be more easily 
iiasailed. Paris is completely girdled with a chain of 
carefuUy-planned forts, mostly pentagonal, in the 
shape (if the encHnie, and situated at distances Tary- 
iug from a mile to 2^ miles from the inner line of 
hastinns that encircles the city. Cberhoorg may also 
tie cited as an example in which a town is efi’eotiTOly 
protected from attack by sen or laud by a chain ol 
detached forts and redoubts, which is doubled on the 
sonth-weat side of the town. 

Fobtucohino, in Scots law, is a form of action by 
which the subjects of an arrestment are made avail¬ 
able to the arrester. In an action of ibrthoomiDg, the 
arrester cites the party in whoso hands the goods 
or debts are arrested, to appear before the judge, 
who, on hearing parties, orders the debt to be paid, 
<ir the efi'ects to 1)8 delivered up to the su-resting 
creditor. 

FoRTiMOATioir, yor-Hf-e-kui'-thun (Iiat. fortia, 
strong, and facere, to make), in Mil., the art of con¬ 
structing works of defence and offence for tbp protec¬ 
tion or reduction of any important town or poeitiou. 
taioh works are always pJauned by the military en¬ 
gineer, and carried out under his direction and super¬ 
intendence. They are commonly divided into two 
classes, respectively known as permanent fortillcatioiis 
and lield.^orks. Under the former all works are 
included that arc coustruoted for the defence of a 
town, faarbonr, arsenal, dockyard, ke., being carefully 
hud out and built with a view to durability and the re¬ 
sistance of an attack, whenever it msy be made j while, 
under the latter, all works are ola.seGd that are intended 
to serve a temporai-y purpose; such as siege-works and 
batteries fur an attack on a fortress, or lines of in- 
t ronotiment hastily thrown np for the protection of an 
army in the field, or to check the advance of an enemy 
on an important strategical position. These works 
differ mainly in the manner iu which they are built, 
the ramparts and parapets of permanent works being 
faced or revetted with blocks of granite; the terre- 
plcin of the rampart on which the guns are worked, 
the cheeks of the embrasures, casemates, bomb-proof 
buildings for magazines, &c., being formed of the same 
material; wliile tield-works consist of mounds of earth 
formed of that which is thrown up out of the ditch 
iu front, having the ramparts and embrasures revetted 
with sods of turf, fascines, gabions, and sand-bags, 
the terrs-plein fur the support of the guns and their 
carriages being made of pieces of thick timber strongly 
bolted together,—To glance briefly at the history of 
the rise and progress of the science from the earliest 
ages to the present time. The existing system of 
furtiiication doubtless found its origin in early ages, 
in. the formation of a mound and trench round any 
small collection of dwellings, for the purtiosc of 
affording the inmates and their xioasessions some pro¬ 
tection from the attack of a maranding foe; a gate 
being made in one part of the rampart for the ingress 
find egress of those that dwelt within it, with a mov¬ 
able bridge fur the passage of the ditch. This method 
was pursued by the Gauls and Britons in the time of 
Csesar; and they added strength to the earthen mound 
by throwing it np against a stockade of stout stakes 
or piles, which were driven into the eartli iu close 
proximity to each other, and interwoven with boughs 
and branches of trees. The field-works of the Homans 
were as effective as the permanent fortiftoations of the 
savage tribes of Central and Western Europe, remain¬ 
ing m many parts of England to this day, as a testi¬ 
mony to the skill of the Homan soldiers in fortifying 
even temporary camps, and thp great strength of their 
works. But the field-works (ff the Gants and Britons 
'Consisted of nothing more than their cars and waggons 
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disposed rotmd'the camp, in (be form of a ehcle^ end 
strengthened by an abbatis, or barricade, CorinM of 
the branches and trunks of trees. At a veiy early 
period stone walls of considerable breadth and great 
strength took the place of the simple rampart of earth, 
for the defensive works thrown np. around "fenoed 
cities “ and these were iuruished with battlements and 
machicolations {tee Maonoominon) for tbe protec¬ 
tion of the archers that manned the walls, and as a 
means of annoying the besiegers who might attempt 
to undermine the rampart. The spaces between Gie 
battlements, and tbe battlements themselves, were 
subseqnenGy modified into the parapet-wall and em¬ 
brasures, as we now have them, on the introduction 
of cannon. Examples of early fortifications are to be 
found in tbe remains of tbe Cyclopian walls that once 
suiToandod the old Greek cities of Tiryns and My ocnie. 
The Fbomicians are said to have been the first who 
regnlarly fortified their cities with stone walls; but, 
however this may be, it is certain that the cities of 
Egypt, and the great cities of Aasyris,—Babylon and 
Kinevch, were girdled with fortifications of marvellous 
strength and size, on which several chariots could be 
driven abreast of each other. Until the year 1300, the 
characteristics of the defensive works of a town were 
nearly the same in all countries: first, they consisted 
of a lofty and massive polygonal wall of great thick¬ 
ness, with a fauaae-lraye, or bank of earth, thrown 
np in a sloping form against the exterior, to protect it 
from the attacks of tbe battering-ram. Then towers 
were added, in the form of large square or semi¬ 
circular buttresses, projecting from the angles, and 
also from the face of the wal) in various parts, which 
enabled the defenders to enfilade that portion of the 
wall which lay between any two of them, and so defend 
it in a more effectual manner from tbe attacks of 
assailants who sought to make a breach at its base with 
their engines of war. These flanking towers were the 
origin of the modern bastions. C'.ntworks were then 
constructed beyond the ditcli, opposite to the different 
entrances to the town, for tbe better protection of the 
gates, connected with the main works by drawbridges. 
While this disposition 6f the wall, and its various parts, 
may be traced in all the fortifications of ancient cities, 
ami those of the towns and castles of the middle ages, 

BO it may be seen more fully developed in the curtains, 
bastions, crown-works, and bridge-heads of the fortifi- 
dhtions of modern times. Tlio old method of construc¬ 
tion was efiicient enough as long us battering-rams, 
scaling-ladders, and similar engines, formed the chiet 
means of attack, and javelins and arrows the most 
formidable projectiles that could be showered on the 
assailants by those who manned the wails; and 
allbough the introduction of the inextingnisliable 
Greek fire, in tbe 7th century, as a missile that 
brought death, terror, and destruction in its train, 
blazing fiercely even under water, and injuring every¬ 
thing wherever it fell, with the exception of stone 
walls, jet no modifications of the principles of con- 
strnction were found absolutely necessary until ^e in¬ 
vention of cannon, whieh followed closely on that of 
gunpowder, in the 14tU century, directed the thoughts 
of the soldier-architects of the succeeding cycle to seek 
mgaDB whereby the new weapon might be made as 
emcient for the protection of the wmls, by a proper 
disposition of the faces of the works wHh reference to 
each other, as it was effective in causing breaches in 
the ramparts, that rapidly crumbled under the ernsh- 
iug shook of the heavy balls of stone and iron that were 
hurled point blank against them. The result was the 
introduction of bastions of the present form, instead of > 
the old flanking towers, projecting ^rom tbe corners of 
the work in salient angles, the rampart forniiug four , 
sides of an irregular pentagon, the fifth, or gorge, being 
left open os a communication between the bastion and 
the interior of the fortress. But the chief fault of the 
old flanking towers was equally pMroeptiblo in the new 
bastions : wey were still too small, and too far apart, 
to defend each other in an efficient manner; and the 
platforms or terre-pleinB Of the majority were not 
cslcttiated for the reception of artillery of any size. 
Towards the end of the Kith century, an attempt to 
remedy this defect was made hyErrard de Bar leMue, 
a French engineer, who introduced considetahlo im¬ 
provements into tAe received methods ol constcuctisff 
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4 'ortiiioation*. He maa* the ^«e 8 9 ! hie basttoni mtush 
.longer, uid the cni-taine connectiB^ themmitoh tbortef, 
then they had hitherto been; bat tlt« fooei of the 
bastions terminated at the shouli^n in orillmi, or 
pieces of the rampart in oontmnatfbu of the face, 
which were in the form of an are, and entered towards 
, the interior of the bastion; and his flanks, wlSoh were 
bereft of their due proportiOM hj the oriUons, were 
disposed at an angle Of 80® to the curtain, which would 
inevitably bring a fire of mnsketry, directed from the 
flank at right angles to its face, on the defenders oeon- 
pying the opposite extremity of the enttoin. Be Ville, 
an eogineer who floorished about 1630, lengthened the 



flanks, and conatrnoted them at right angles to the 
curtain ] but a still ftorther advanae to the present sys¬ 
tem was made about flftecn years later, by Count Pagan, 
who construeteir the faces of his flanks in lines per¬ 
pendicular to the faces of the coilateral bastions pro- 
dneod, which eaased them to splay outwards from the 
enrtnin in such a direction, that a Are directed per¬ 
pendicularly from the fsoes along their entire length 
would eoiilade the faces of the collateral bastions, and 
prevent an attacking party from effecting a lodgement 
in the ditch. He also constructed double and triple 
872 
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flanks to his bastions, which were parapets parallel to 
the faces of the outer flanks, rising,above one anther 
in tiers towards the interior of the bastion. St re¬ 
mained for Vanban to give a i^ematio method of 
constructing regolar fortiflcstlons, which he effected 
by taking fractional parts of th# j^gth of the side of 
the polygon within which the evbHnte was formed, and 
which was bounded bylines drawn to join the salient 
angles of the bastions (which, indeed, were ooinoident 
with the angles of the polygon, as far as their vertices 
were concerned), to famish the dimensions of vevions 
paats of the work. As this is the foundation on which 
all other systems are based which have been intro- 
dnoed since Vanban's time, and' as a knowledge of it 
is required from all candidates for commissions in the 
army, a detailed aooonnt of the method of constrnct- 
ing a regolar front of fortification, in accordance with 
that engineer's first system, will be presently given. 
All modern systems of fortification, though they differ 
in many points of detail, yet agree in the essential 
parts. " In order to explain those systems, it will be 
convenient to consider them first without reference to 
their form, or the position of the ground-lines in 
respect to each other, but merely as defences against 
an army with artillery advancing directly in front. In 
the accompanying figure wo .•how a vertical section of 
a regular fortification on the ground-line XT, the 
place to be defended being supposed to be between X 
and A. The mass of earth ABGB.ETQ H forms 
the rampartr with its parapet. A B is the interior 
slope of the rampart; BC is the terre-pUiu of tho 
rampart,'having a breadth of about *10 feet, on which 
the troops and cannon are placed; 1 ) E is called the 
hanqtiettf,, or slip, On which the soldiers mount to fire 
over the parapet; E E G is the parapet, of a height 
(about seven feet) sulllcient to protect the men and 
gnns on the terre-plein, and sloped in the direction 
EG towards M, the opposite side of the ditch, so 
that a man approaching there may he seen and fired 
at; G H is the exterior slmie of the parapet; and I 
is the revtiimetii, or wall ot masonry supporting the 
rampart, and strengthened by buttresses placed at 
small intervals bebind it. This must be of aulllcient 
height to prevent its being easily scaled, hut yet must 
not rise higher than the edge of the exterior work at 
Q, in order that it may not be seen and breached by 
distant batteries. The exterior front of the rampart, 
covered by the revetment (HK), is called the enearp; 
I K L hi is the ditch, the dimensions of which will lie 
determined by tbe nature of tho ground, iiiit must be 
such in general that its excavation, or diblai, must 
produce suifleient earth, or remhlui, to form the rani- 
part; the opposite side of the ditch (LSI) is the 
emintemearp, also supported by a revetment of 
masonry; MX is the covered way, a space of about 
ten yards in breadth, haring a banqmtfe (X O P), and 
protected by a parapet (P Q), the superior slope of 
which (QB) is called the glaeus. The use of the 
covered way is to allow troops to be drawn up nnseen 
by the besiegers for the purpose of making sorties; 
it also enables the garrison to keep a closer lire upou 
the approaches of the enemy, and its parapet forms a 
strong protection to the revetment of the rampart.” 
—(Braude's Dwtionaty, from which we also borrow 
the accompanying woemeut.) Colonel Bruce Hamley, 
in his admirable work entitled “ The Operations of the 
War explained and illustrated," thus expresses his 
views relative to fortressesAt the period when 
tbe system of making war was so far organised aa to 
render fwmies extremely dependent on their bases, but 
while they were still unwieldy machines not only easily 
divided and, slow of movement, the establishment of 
great fortresses on frontiers liable to invasion, and on 
main roads leading from those frontiers to tbe capital, 
was an obvious expedient; tor these slow-moving bodies 
could not venture to penetrate within a line of strong 
places, exposing to the sallies of powerful garrisoiis 
the long communications and enmbrous convoys which 
they did not possess suiBcient mobility to defend by 
detaobed corps. Therefore that .frontier was consid¬ 
ered (justly, perhaps, according to the circumstances 
of the time) the strongest on which strong places 
were most tbiok^ set. and to besiege or to relieve a 
fortress was the basin^s of a whole campaign. But 
fortified places are great drains on the resources of » 
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country. T)iej%re espeosivo to conctrnct and e*pco- and redoubt* in the interior (?;tbe raTelina, which pro- 
sivB to maintain. X few of them will sw^bw np for teeted hie ourtaine, Aboui. 1740, CarmontaiffiDe, * 
tiieir neoeseary parrigons artuieg that minfat turn the I'renohm*n,iutroduced a system founded on T^anban^e, 
scale in the open fleld. Hence it was only neeess^ in which he extended the faces of the rarelin in front of 
to show that inrading inrinies could pass thdm, and, the curtain, diminishing the extent of the salient angle 
after victories in the field, isonld make of them an easy fomed by them. He also formed retrenchments in 
and certain prey, to render it apparent that a con- his bastiops, and made the re-ent»ing places of arms 
tinnance of such a system of defence must be a costly in the covered way large enough to admit of the con- 
hiunder. Perhaps the rndeneSs of vehicles and the strnotion of redoahtt,Aaving the main ditch immedi- 
hadness of all but great roads, may have combined ately in their rear/ These vvere useful in adding to 
with the cumbrous organizatlou of the armies of the the means of defending tbs covered way, and they also 
last century, to render them little capable of passing protected the openings tW appear between the ex- 
euch fortresses as lay in or near their path. Bat when tremities of the.tenaille and the flanks of the bastions, 
roads and transport improved, and armies underwent on either side of it. Various addi,tion8 and modifloa- 
a change, these mobilized machines, avoiduig by a tions of these systems have been introdnoed from time 
slight mitour the fortified places in their way, leaving to time, by Bngtish, French, and (German engineers, 
corps complete in thep separate organization to since 1760. In the present century, however, the most 
observe or blockade them, and rendering themselves remarkable is the new system, introdaced by the 
to some extent, independent of convoys by contribu- Frnssians, of surrounding the place with a polygonal 
tions raised Within the enemy’s flrontler, marched eneehtie withont bsations, ana protecting them by 
upon those points of the theatre that were of greatest flank fires from works resembling caponuiires, pro- 
strategical importance, seized them, defeated and jeotingat right angles from the main walla at the centre 
ruineif the hostile armies, and then at tbeir leisnre of ea^ aide of the polygon, so that the guns of the 
reduced or demanded from the prostrate power the eacetnfo flank the caponnibres, while those of the 
cession of the stronghold in wbion it bad so vainly oaponmire flank the ameiate. The head of the pro- 
confided." Thus it was that the single victory of jeoting work is protected by s ravelin, the faces of 
lilarengo gave to Hapoleon the fortresses of Genoa, which cun also be enfiladed frbm the eneainU by guns 
Coni, Alessandria, Cortona, Arona, Piacenza, Cera, placed in casemates cut in the proper direction. In 
Savona, and the citadel of Milan; thus it was that the siege of Sebastopol, the Bnsrion general Todleben, 
during the memorable seven weeks war, during which one of the most skilful engineers of modern times, 
the Prussians broke the power of her Austrian rival, employed large earthworks with singular success for 
she pushed on regardless of the strong places held by the protection of the town. [Saa HahXHWosEB.) 
her enemy; these fortified positions being rendered The idea of substituting earthworks forstonofortifl- 
almost powerless to inflict mischief, after the defeat of eationa has also been warmly supported by Mr. 
the Austrian forces in the open field. At Plate LYII., Pergnsson. It is not improbable that the great im- 
fig. 1, we give a drawing of a fortified place. .The provements. that have been lately efireoted by Sir 
names of the works are as follows :—a, glacis or William Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth in the con- 
declivity; 6, covered way ; c, counterscarp; d, single struotion of guns of heavy calibre, will lead to an 
tenaille; e, double tenaille; e, tenaille in the ditch; inquiry into the form ot structure and kind of 
/, horn-work; y, places of arms; A, the moat or ditch; materials best calculated to resist tbe shock of 
i, ravelins; i, half-moons; I, crown-work; m, bonnet the heavy weight of metal that the breaching guns of 
or iiriest's cap; n, oountorguard; c, bastions; p, the present day can lannoh against the walls of a for- 
bastions with ciromar flanks; j, curtain; r, rampart tress. With regard to the general plan of ennstino- 
or wall; a, bridge. The names of the approaches tion, whatever may be tbe new theoretical principles 
are : 1. trenches of approach; 2. lines of oommuni- for works of defence that may be broached by modern 
cation; 3. batteries; 4. forts for defence of the engineers, it seems neoMsary, when we consider the 
trenches; 5. a sap; 6. a mine. At Plate LVIll. we ex- ^eafc superiority of the gnus that wonld now be used 
tobit the whole plan of a place besieged : A.Barethe m a siege over tbe Xiancaster guns and other heavy 
bastions; C, the ravelin; D, line of communication of ordance that were brought into position before Sebae- ^ 
tbe, attacks; £, first parallel; F, second parallel; G, topol, as lately as 186A-5, that all existing fortifloations 
third parallel; H, the approaches; t, places of arms; bMed on Vaaban’s systems should be strengtiieaed by 
K, square redoubts to prevent sallies; L, traverses in a judicious combination of exterior works, in order td 
the third parallel; M, batteries (a, cannon, i, mor- enable tbeir defenders to prolong their resistance to 
tors); K, glacis; O, places of arms in the covered the utmost, if not with complete success. That the 
way; P, the ditch; Q, bridge of communioation: E, English government ate fully alive to the neoeasity of 
a river; S, rising ground. Figs. 3, 3, 4, Plate XvII., doing this, is manifest from the additioual fortifications 
display the various ways of uionoting guns in the that are being constrncted about Plymontb, Ports- 
works of a fortified place. Vauban also improved the month, Pembroke, Ohatfaam, Sbeeroess, Portland, 
construction of the ravelin, and was the first engineer Hover, Cork, and otiier places, for which an expsneU- 
who introduced ricochet firing on attacking a fortress, tare amonntiQs to nearly ten millions sterling has 
He also formed traversesiu the covered way, to protect been sanetioned by parliament.—Btrailh's Traa- 
tbe besieged from this kind of firing, and the places tite an fartifiaaiion i MaoaiUey's ioeid XbrtiMcatioa; 
of arms at the salient and re-entering angles of the Aida M&mMra to Sie MilHaarg Sciencet; Brande’s 
covered way. It will be understood, in the oonatmo- p'UfUonary of JMm and Saiencea; art. “ Fortification,’* 
tion of works one in advance of another, that the in EncycfoiMsdnt Afrfrimoittand, 
reliefs of the difierent ramparts, on tbeir heights one FonsircuK, for'-U-iuda (Hat;), is one of the virtues 
above another, must bo anmeient to allow of a fire of termed oardioiti. It may distinguish itself actively by ^ 
musketry being kept up from the crest of the parapet resolution or constancy an adhering to duty in the face 
of a lower woric, while a cannonade is being directed of diffieulty and danger which oannpt be avoided, or 
against the enemy on tbeir siegfr-works from the ram- by.courauge or intrepidity in maintaining firmness and 
parts of the works above, without injuring tbe. men in presence pf mind in the midst of perils from which 
the work below. Thus the soles of the embrasures in there may be esoape. Fortitude displays itself pas- 
tbe faces of the ravelin should be in a borizontsl line sively in endorbig with patience, submission, and* 
that is, at la(»t, four feet above the crest of tite resignation whatever misfortunes one may be nailed 
glacis, and the tenaiUe should he low enough to upon to suffer. 

allow a musketry fire from the flatots of the bastion^ Fobskbss, a eity or town surrounded by 

and the intervening curtain to pass over the heads of its regular works of defence, that requires to be invested 
defenders. The Hutch engineer Ooebeiui was oontempo,! by an attacking force, and sabjected fo regular siege 
rary with Vauban, and oaostructed thefortifleations Of operations before ,it can be reduced. Fortresses are 
moat of the priootpsl towns of Holland and Belgium, generally found on the frontiers of eontmentsl states. 

His system is very similar to thosebf Vanban; butitis and in the inimodiate vioinity of important harbours 
distiuguisbed by theintrodo^ion oflai^ orillons, form- on tbe sea-coast, where there are extensive naval dock¬ 
ing casemated batteries at%he shouIderB of the has* yards and mrsensls, and great quantiiies of government 
tions. He also constrooted works of great strength in ttores are ga^red together. PlymonthandForts- 
the interior of the bastions, as well asm front of them r month, witn Portland, are onr most important tor- 
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trenes on tho ^oatb coast; considerable additions of a small mine. It is made bf sinlinc. a pit about 
baring been made to tt# loftifleatioBa tbat surround ten or twelve feet below tbe surfaoe ot the groimdi. 
these, ns well as otber places of impOrtanoe, since the and putting a wooden case at the bottom, containing 
completion of the wor^ at Cberbourg. There is no serei-al pounds of powder, and oocseionall^ some shells, 
inland fortress in Groat Britain’; bnt when toe snb- It was fonnerly fired by means of a sauoisson, along 
ject of the coast deihnces was hroi^ht before psrlia* narrow bag of linen filled with powder, which was pro- 
ment in 1859, tbs formatbn of a strong fortress at tooted from injury likely to arise from the dampness 
Cannock Chase, in f'toflbrdahire, was suggested, in of the ground, by inclosing it in a casing of wood. Tho 
connection with large government works lor casting saucisson communicated with the fongass at one end, 
artillery and the.manufacture of flreanns. while the other was brought in a shallowtrench ngder 

B'onrniiaguSi/or-bt'tici^tos, is the title of one of the the earth to any point firom which the train might lie 
best German Fwks^w&er (people's hodm) ever written, conveniently fired. Fougasses are generally made in 
and which has been translated into perhaps every laii. the glacis of a work, to throw the atlacliing party 
cuage of Europe. It originated in the liith century, into confusion when an aUempt is made to takott>e 
though many of the tales included in it arc of much work hy storm. A very destructive kind of fongass la 
older date. The oldest printed edition of the hook made Infilling the hole that Ims been excavated to 
now extant was published at Frankfort in 1500. The receive tlie powder vrith rough stones os well as earth, 
story is, that Fortunatus and his sons are the posses- In modern warfare, fougasses arc exploded by means 
sors of an inexhaustible purse of gold and-a wishing- of the deotrio spark and by detonating powder, with 
cap, which, however, in the end, prove their ruin, which wires oommnnioate that are laid in the path hy 
Tht^as Decker made it the snlucct of Ins “ Fleasant which the assoilantB advance to tiie attack. Fougasses 
Oomodieof Old Fortunatus " ( 1600 ); and Tieok gives that were contrived to be exploded by wires attached 
the story in bis “ Fhantasiis *' (3 veils., Berlin, 1810).— to them were found in the Bnssian works before Bebas- 
JSef, Erseb-und Gruber’s MneyJcloptsdie, 1 seot., voi, 46. topol at the termination of the siege and the ooenpa- 
PoEPM,^re'-w»» (iMt. forum, a market), the name tion of the town by the allied forces, 
given to an open space in Boman cities, generally « Foun»*tioh, fown-dai'-ahun (Lnt. funduiio), the 
surrounded by a covered colonnade, that formed an name applied to the surface of tbe mass on wliich any 
ambulatory, and buildings of various kinds, such as superstructure is reared. Fou«c1ations uro of two 
temples, courts of law, prisons, graDarios,&o. In the kinds,—natural and artificial; but orwhicbever class tbe 
later period of the empire, when Borne had attained foundations may be on which a building is to be raised, 
the summit of its glory, there were nineteen fora care must bo taliea by the architect, or builder, to 
within its Umits, which wero divided into two riasses, asoertain that there are no existing causes which would 
some being espeoirily set apart for public meetings render them liable to lateral displacement, whatever 
and the proceedings of the law courts, while others may be the weight of the materials that are piled 
were devoted to basineas purposes and the reqnire- upon them. Rocks, gravel, loamy soil, and clay, are 
meats of trade. The Forum Bomanum, the first that equally available for natural foundations, providedthat 
was erected iu Borne, served equally for the purposes there be no causes, arising from the position of the 
of trado and all public meetings, os well as tor the strata or from the presence of water uudcriicath, that 
udminittratioa of justice by the consuls, decemvirs, may tend to produce natural clisplncement; but the 
and other magistrates of Borne. This forum was sub- thickness of the lower port of the walls of the building 
aequeutly distinguished for its magnificenec ; the must be in aocordanoo with the nature of the foundu- 
shops were removed, and many temples of tbefaeathen tions on which the building is erected,—a greater 
gods, the senate-house, and the oom]tium,were erected breadth being required for walls on foiiodiitions of 
in its immediate vicinity, and in communication with loam or clay, than for those which arc raised on rock 

Mr. It was also adorned with arches, statues, and or gravel, us the former soils are more susceptible of 

pnhiits,_from Which nnblio meetings wero addressed, compression than the latter, aiid require the footing of 
and which were called roatra,, from being surrounded^ the walls that are built on them to be spread out to ui 
vrith the brazen beaks (rostro), or ornaments of the greater extent, that a larger area of bearing-aurfsco' 
prows of the ships of war that had been captured by may be secured. Artiiioial foundations, ou soft, oom- 
the Boman triremes. Exhibitions of gladiators were pressiblo soils of great doptii, sneb as the alluvial 
.often shown in the forum. The Boman foruin corre- deposits at the mouths of tidal rivers, loose shifting 
Sponded to the offora of tbe Greeks, and no Boman sand, and peaty nogs, ore formed in various ways, 
city or colony Wus without this important centre for One metbodis to drive in a number of large pilcsverti- 
tbe transaction of busincH snd public aflaira. Flans celly, that are of sulBiient length to enter and become 
of the tonim at Fonipcii and the principal forum of fixed in a substratum of a harder and less-yielding 

Borne are given in " Pompeii,” n work published by nature. These piles, in some eases, support the entire 

the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. weight of a building, as columns support a roof; in 
Fosse, or Foss,/os {Fr. foaaa, a ditch ; from Let. otheis, they render the soil into wliieli they ere driven 
fodio, faaaua, I dig), a term in Fort., applied to a more solid; by pressing the earth that is between them 
ditch, ^nerally filled with water, encircling the ram- more tightly together, and therefore more catmble of 
part Ola fort, lying between the scarp and theoounter- bcoriiq; the heavy weight of any superstruotore raised 
Bo»iT>.~ln Anat., the timm is applieci to a large oavitj' upon it. After the piles hsve been driven in; bulks of 
in toe bone, with no exit or perforation. _ timber aro laid transversely across the heads, like 

_ Fossil.,/jit'-.vW (Bat./ mjui), dug up), in Geol., the sleepers, aod the whole is firmly beddedin a mass of 
body, Or any portion ot .the body, of an animal or plant concrete, which affords a hard nad level plstlorm for 
buried in the earth by natural causes, or any reoog- the masonry that is to be placed o.pon it. Sometimes 
u'ixahla impression or trace of such a bo(^ or part of a iron tulies are forced into tbe soil, vihich are afterwurdii 
body. Snehis the doUnition given by Mr. .Jukes, one filled with concrete; or, when it is practicable, piles of 
of the roost philosophical geologists of the present day. wood or iron are driven in closely together, so as to 
The old geologists used to inclndo mineiuls, or any inclose a space with a close sheeting, and the soil iu 
other distinct btidies that vyero found in rocks, under tbeiuterior is removed, and replaced by a mass of oatt- 
the term fossils. Aocording to roodcM views, fosi. Crete and rubble. In forming foundations in sand foe 
•i!s are simply organic remains, allowing the word the piers of bridges, &o., tubes of brick-work, like the 
“remains’" to apply even to foot-prints and other linings of wells, aro formed »nd sunk in the same wav 
transient imprassions. A fossil is not necessarily a (aee Wblicbiskinc), and Gie interior is attorwaref# 
petrifaction. Some fossil shells found in ooniparatively filled with conoiute. In seouring foniidations for some 
old^rocks, such as tho.soft compact clays of the odiitio. of the hridges and rsilway-bridges iu various parts of 
aeries, are less ^altered from their living state than Engianil and I'ranoe, among which may be named th» 
many sheila included in recent coral reefs. Wood, Eoyul Albert Viaduct at Baitaah, iron tubes of great 
again, may be found in such rocks Still soft and but size wcroBwnk through the loose soil untilthe soUd rook 
htUe altered; while in muioU more recent formations at the bottom was reached. In peat bogs, largeequare 
Jt is entirely mineralised, and converted either into excavations arc made, which are fiUed with faggots Of 
flmker into coal. That department of geology which brushwood, ond sand an# gravel laid on boughs of 
gehitoa to fosrils'is termed Folcaantefcmi fwhich see). trees and rude hur^es, in the manner in which 
FoPGaBSi/ni-piis' (Fr. /oii^wsse); ia^ib, the samo’j Stephenson constructed a r^weviwiioBB'Clhat MiMsiis 
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Laticftshira. Xa &U artiOci&l foundations, when timber tip,, bein); prevented &om touohmjr it by sto^ tbftt ws 
piles and concrete ace used, the onmneer haetolook arranifed to preaerve the neoeesary spsoe between ti» 
carefully to the nature of the materials at ms command, mould and the core. They are then thoronghly dried 
and to consider if any change is likely to take place in hy bmng exposed to the action of heat, ina 4rying- 
the normal condition of the soil in which his foundation stove, Orcat care is tak<m to insure perfect freedom 
is made, by subseauent drainage or ofber causes. For from moisture, which would generate steam, and eanso 
a constant state ot moisture, beech and elm afford the an explosion at the entrance of the metal. As soon as 
best timber for piles; but when the substrneture is all parts of the mould are dry, they are built togsthw 
likely to be drier at some periods than at others, or, in and surrounded by sand, whiefa is carefully banked up 
otlmr words, to be exposed to alternations of dryness around and over tbe mould, to assist in resisting the 
aud moisture, then nine is better than either of the weight of the metal when it enters; but if the citing 
kinds of timber that have been already named. be of oousideruble size, it is generally buried in a pit 

FouRuaxiOKB, in l*ol. Eoo., are institutions esta- below the lovel of the furnace, which is filled with sand 
blished and endowe^ usually by private individuals, as soon as the mould has beenbuilt upin it,andiiiBauh 
for the promotion of some useful or benevolent pur- oases the mould and core are strengthened by bars and 
pose. Unring the middle ages, it was very common to hoopsofironiwhichbavebeenintrodueedduringtliepro- 
bequeath property for various religious or scholastic cess of making them. Sometimes the moulds are packed 
pui^oaes. The two great universities of Fngland,—. with sand into frames of iron or oasting-l^es. When 
Oxlord and Cambridge, owe their existence mainly to all is ready, the fumaoo is opened, and tbe metal is 
this source, as do also the greater number of the crain> allowed to run into the mould along channels made 
mar and free sohools thronghout the oountry. Nome* for the purpose, or if the mould he at some distance 
rous hospitals have also been established it. this way, from the furnace, and the easting be of small size, 
and various other institutions for the relief and assist- it is carried from the furnace by men in large iron 
anoe of tho poor. pots or crucibles. Sufficient time is then given to 

Foundiho, /oicn(f'-i«g (Pt. fondre, to cast metals, allow the casting to cool, after which the mould is 
&o.), tho terra generally applied to the proeess broken off, and the iron, if necessary, is cleaned, and 
of producing any artiole by causing molten metal or the external roughness removed by filing, &o. The 
plaster of Paris to rsn in a liquid state into a mould of above is an outline of the process used in making 
the requisite form, which is made in various ways, and castings in iron, and it is pretty nearly tho same for 
of substanees best suited for the reception of the liquid castings in all kinds of metal, with some slight dif- 
material that is to bo poured into it. The process is ference, that is required either by tbe form Of the 
applied to the manufacture of artieles in iron, bronze, article (see SHEtt), or the peculiar metal of which it 
beU-motal, lead, steel, cop^Mr, porcelain, plaster, and is made. In casting large bells for churches, cathe- 
cement of various kinds. Tlio method of founding or drals, and clock-towers, and groups of figures, or 
casting cannons in iron and bronze will be found else- statues of great size, very large fumaces wre required, 
where (tee Ojliikos), and as the process adopted in as the whole of the metal used in the easting must 
casting statues in piaster, and making ornamental be melted and run into tho mould at one time. Tho 
pottery and busts in Parian ware, difiers so materially pit in which the bell is oast is made near the furnace, 
from that which is used in forming metal castings, each The core consists of a mass of brickwork covered 
will be described in the notice of that branch of art to with a composition of loam and borse-dcing, whielriis 
which they respectively belong (tee PoaoEtiHf, Po®- carefully fashioned to the shape of tbe interior of the 
TSBY, 8auLrTUKx), and tbe present article devoted to bell. Another coating of composttion is then added, 
la brief account of the method adopted in founding iron after sprinkling the core with tan-dnst to prevent one 
castiDgs of great size, and bells and statues in beU- coat from adhering to the other, and this is oarefulty 
metal and bronze. An account of type-founding will moulded to the form of the exterior of the bril, form* 
also be given under its proper heading (sec Ttpu- ing what is oolled the model. More tan-dust is then 
FOONDiiia). After iron ore has been roasted, to drive ,applied, and on tbe model a third coating is laid, 
off the arsenic, sulphur, and water that may exist in it, called tho shell, wtiioh eventually gives the form to 
itisthrovmin an enormous furnace (see Blabt-Fue- the exterior of the bell. This sbelT is then earefully 
NACB, laoK Manufactubs), with a quantity of coke taken off and the model removed, after whioh the. 
aud limestone, the latter of which acts as a flux to the shril is built up round the core, and the pit filled, 
lire, and promotes the melting of the iron. The follow- with sand or loam. The bell-metal, formed of tin 
ing proportion is generally observed; namely, a ton and and copper (tee Bst.l.-MBlAi.), whioh has been melted 
a half of coke and 8 cwt. of limestone, broken in very in a furnace heated with wood, instead of coal or coke, 
small pieces, to every ton of ore; bntif pigiroubansed, is then allowed to run into the mould. After casting, 
or iron that has been extracted from the ore, tho addi- the tone of tbe bell is duly regulated. (Sfee Bexu.) 
tion of limestone is not necessary. When this mixture The method used iu casting bronze statues is similar 
is in the farnace, a strong current of air is directed to that adopted for eastings in iron and bell-metal ; 
against the glowing moss, and the metal sinks to the but the oomposition of which tbe mould and core 
bottom of the furnace, leaving a quantity of scorim, are made is different, oonsisting chiefly of a mixture 
technically called “ slag," behind it, when the vent at of plaeterbf Paris and brick-dust. It is uuneoessary 
the bottom has been opened, and the molten fluid to make large bronze eastings in one piece, as they 
allowed to escape. The model of the article to bo cast can be made in ports, whioh are afterwarda soldered 
is generally mads in wood, and frmn these _ models together. The composition of bronze is given under 
moulds are constrncted, being made of a peculiar kind its proper heoding. (See Bbokzs.)—W yatt's 
ofyellow sand, which has been well mixed and kneaded Treaiite on Metal-work. , 

with a little water. If the article is to be made in a Fouirnuivci HobffeAXB, (Ang.-Sax,), 

solid piece, there is not much difficulty in making the are oharitablo instUntions established for the oare and 
mould, which is generally fashioned in two pieces if upbringing of foundlings, or children that have been 
the easting be eylindrical in shape, or in more than abandoned by their parents. The objeot of such insti- 
two if it be irregular in form; out when it is to be tutiona is to prevent the destruotion of children, either 
cast hollow, a core is formed, to occupy the greater by aetual violence, or through exposure in the streets 
port of the interior of the mould, leaving a certain or hiriiways; and their establishment dates from tba 
thickness everywhere between the inner surface Of the middle ages. In ancient Greece and Bqme the ex- 
monld and the exterior of the core; the former of posnre of children was a frequent practice, as it iz 
which gives the external form to tbe cseting, and the among the phinese at the present day. Neither Plato 
latter the internal form. To make the core, a quantity nor Aristotle condemns it; they content themselves with 
of wax or clay is pressed into the mould, or parts of laying down general rules for the preservation of tho 
tbe mould if it be made in pieces, of the thickness re- liealtbier and stronger at the expense of the more 
quired fur the metal. The mould haying been thus weakly. Thebes was the only state of aneient Greece 
hn^, is then built together, and the internal cavity that is known to have forbidden by Jaw the exposure 
tilled with sand, or a oomposition made for the purpose, of ohildren. Abmidoned children were declared by 
The exterior mould is thendtaken ofl', and the wax or law to be the slaves or absolute property of those who 
clay, which represented the metal, is removed, leaving bronght them up. Tbe praotioe of exposiim infianta 
the core around whioh the mould is subsequently fruit seems also to^are prevailed among the Germanio 
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nations before introcCnotioD of (%ristianitf. With 
the speed of C&Tistia&ity, different feeiinKs began to 
{werail on this subject: asid the exposing of infants I 
was forbidden by the emperors Valentiaian and Ora* 
tian. At the same time, the etrieter laws that cdme in 
force conoeming marriage and against ooncnbinage, 
rendered women more anxious than before to conceal 
their shame ; so thati in fact, the danger to infants of 
being exposed or put to death was rather increased 
tlian diminished; and hence Oibbon has some reason to; 
speak of ohild*exposnre as one of the most stubborn 
remnants of heathendom. So early as the fith oentury 
a secies of foundling hospital is said to hare existed 
at Xrhres; the then bishop of that place permitting 
children to be deposited in a marble basin wbiob stood 
before the eathedral, and eiTing them in charge to the 
members of the oburch. The first well>authenticated 
instance, howerer, is that established at .Milan in 787, 
by the arcbpresbyter Dathens. Subsequently, found* 
ling hospitals were established at Montpellier in 1070, 
at iBinibeck in 1200, at Florence in 1317, at Kiiraberg 
in 1331, at Paris in 1303, and at Yenioe in 1380, In 
1108, Innocent III,, when rebuilding the groat hospital 
of Santo Spirito at Borne, allotted a portion of it fur 
the reception of foundlings. This system prerails in 
France, Spain, and Italy, and in general in all the 
Boman Catholic countries in Europe; whereas iu Pro* 
testant countries it is not looked upon with favour. 
The principal objection that has been raised against 
foundling hospitals is, that they tend to encourage 
illegitimacy; and the great argument in favonr of them 
is, that they have the efiect of preventing child*innr* 
der. The question is one of very great difficulty; but 
the prevailing opinion in this county has always been 
opposed to these institutions, as being, on the whole, 
more pemieious than beneficial. Foundling hospitals, 
are more necessary in those countries where there 
is no legal provision made for the poor, than where, as in 
our own, the mothers of illegitimate children, if nnable 
to support them, may have recourse to the parish 
poor-house. The mortality in foundling hospitals has 
always been very great, though the evil has in some 
measure been mitigated in more recent times, by 
means of improved management and the practice of 
giving out children to be nursed. The nsual mode of 
depositing children in the hospital is by means of a 
tnrning-Dox fixed in the wall, in which the child is laid, 
and, on a bell being rung, it is taken in by one of the 
watchers. The proportion of illegitimate children in 
Paria is about one in every three births; and of the 
total number of illegitimate children, about S8 out of 
every 100 become inmates of the foundling hospital, 
where more than one-bait of them die before they are 
a year old. The Foundling Hospital iu London was 
established in 1738, by Captain Thomas Coram, a 
benevolent sailor, as “an hospital for exposed and 
deserted children." So great, however, was the infiux 
of inmates, that the funds of the institution were 
inadequate to its support; and as the system did not 
meet with much favour in this oountry, the character 
of the hospital was, in 1780, changed from a foundling 
to what it now is, an hospital lor poor illegitimate 
children whose mothers are known. The committee 
requires to be satisfied of the previous good character 
and present necessity of the mother of every olnid 
projmsed for admission. The qualification of a 
governor is a donation of £{>0. Among the principai 
benefactors to the hospital was the great Handel, who 
used to perforin bis oratorio of “ The Messiah" 
in the chapel. 

FouH.iiur,/ owb'-AJb (Lat./ o«*, Vi. foniaiue), a 
epriog or source of water rising above the earth in 
«a jet or Jet*, forced up by either natm-al or arti* 
ficial means. Artiflciiu fountains flow from vases, 
statues, or other picturesque pieces of sculpture. 
Among the ancients, fountains were generally esteemed 
sacred, and sacrifices and libations were made in their 
honour. Horace, in his odes, gives a tribntc of praise 
to one at Borne, distinguished by the appellation of 
Font lilandutia. Many of the Greek cities were 
adorned with these beautiful and necessary objects of 
art, Coriiith especially. In the ruins of Itompeii end 
Herculaneum, fountains were seen in nearly every 
situation; aud, from the number of leaden pipes also 
f.vuud, it seems that every house wl* provided with 
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one. In modem Borne this practice of toying fountaiu* 
distributed through the city is kept up in the present 
day; and those of Trevi enu the Pauline, at San Pietro 
in Montorio, are splendid piles of arohiteoture, adorned 
with impotiiig pieces of sculpture. In Paris, the 
fountains of Versailles and St. Cloud used to be con¬ 
sidered the finest in the world; but since the erection 
in England of the system of muntains at Sydenham 
Palace, they cannot be compared with the latter. 
Within the last year or so, much attention has toen 
given to the necessity of public drinking-fonntains in 
the streets and thorongbrares of London, and now 
many of them are supplied with Some really artistio 
jett tPeau, through the liberality of some of the chief 
citisens. They are a necessity to a largo city, and 
there is no doubt that ere long London will be as well 
or better supplied than Borne was in this respect. 

FouBixaiSM', .fswr'-ee-er-trm, is the name given to a 
system of socialism promnlgated by Charles Fourier 
I (1773—1837), and which ditt’ers materially from the 
systems of communism strictly so called, ft professes 
to be based upon natural laws, and to lie founded on 
calculations which he maintained to be the counterpart 
of Newton's physical system. This S 3 nitem, unlike 
communism, does not, iu theory at least, withdraw any 
of the motives to exertion which exist at present, nor 
does it contemplate the abolition of private property. 
According to the Fourierists, tkere is scarcely any 
kind of useful labour which is naturally and necessarily 
disagreeable, unless it be either regarded as dishonour¬ 
able, or is immoderate in degree, or destitute of the 
stimulus of sympathy and emulation. They therefore 
endeavour to strengthen and foster those motives for 
exertion that are naturally inherent in men. Society 
was to be formed into associations, or phalansteries, 
each comprising 400 families, or 1,800 persons, num¬ 
bers brought out ^ very careful calculations. The 
phalanstery was to include everytliing in structure and 
character which could gratify the highest taste and 
sense of enjoyment. The pursuits and functions of 
the members were to be infallibly adjusted through a 
distribution by which each person was to be set pre¬ 
cisely to that occupation in life to which his passions 
and propensities directed him. Life was thus to be a 
perpetual enjoyment, and labour, instead of being a 
task, was to be as much a source of enjoyment as the 
pursuits of the hunter or the nuglcr. The property 
of the association was to be held in 1,128 shares, and 
the whole products were to be divided into twelve 
parts ; of which five wevo to go to labour, four to 
capita, and three to skill or talent. The capital of 
the commnnity may be owned in unequal shares by 
different memliers, who would receive proportional 
dividends; and the claim of each person to the share 
of the produce appropriated to talent is estimated by 
the grade or rank which the individual occupies in the 
several groups of labourers to which ho or she belongs. 
The remuneration, when received, would not of neces¬ 
sity be expended or enjoyed in common. The system, 
however, ns a whole, is so complex, that Eonrier 
himself never admitted that even the most ardent of 
his disciples understood it; and to the last he would 
sanction nothing as an announcement of liis views that 
ho had not himself written. An attempt was made to 
carry out Fourier’s views practically in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the small town of Bambouillet, easily accessible 
from Baris. About £20,000is said to have beenexpendedl 
in the attempt, which proved a failure. According to 
J. 8. Mill, Fourierism is “ tiio most skilfully combined, 
and with the greatest foresight of objections, of all the 
forms of socialism." It “does no violence to any of 
the general laws by which humnu action, even in the 
present imperfect state of moral and intellectual culti¬ 
vation, is influenced; and it would be extremely nsh 
to pronounce it incapable of success, or unfitted to 
realize a great part of the hopes founded on it by its 
partisans."—Bef. Fncyclopmdia Sriiiinniea, ort. Com- 
miinitm; PHneiphi t(f FoCitieal Economy, by ,T. S. Mill. 

FotmTU, ybar/ft (Ang.-Sax.), a distance comprising 
three diatonic interysJa. There are three kinds of 
fourths j viz., the diminUhed fourth, composed of a 
whole tone aud two semitones : the jierfict fourth, 
consisting of two whole t»ies and a semitone ; and the 
ertrrmg iiharp, or tupetfuous fourth, consisting of theca 
whole tones. 
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_ Foiudl Oil _ 

Fojaan. Oil, fou'-tU, in Cliem. (0,oH,,OHO), a 
•cbitanee fonnwn brandie* dutiUad irom termsnted 
potatoes, rye, barley, and tbe marc of grapes. Its 
chemtoal name is amylio aloohol, nnder which heading 
itsproperliea are described. 

Fotuu, fO’vU'-U (Lat. foeeo), in Bot., the matter 
contained within the membranes of the pollen-grains. 
It is a semi-Bnid granular protoplasm, in which are 
suspended very miunte starch granules, and what 
appear to be oil globules. It is, without doubt, the 
esae^ftisl part of the pollen-grain. (See Poliew.) 

Fowl, ./owl (Sax.lu its general aense, this 
term is nearly synohymous with birde; but iu a 
more restricted sense it means those domestic birds 
brought up in a farmyard for the table. Fowls ori¬ 
ginally came from Persia and India, and they are 
valuahle to the breeder in many ways, yielding profit 
as they do in eggs, in broads, and in feathers. The 
different kinds of this useful domestic creature are the 
Cochin-China, the Hambro’, the Spangled, the Spanish, 
the Bantam, the Malay, the Poland, the Brahma¬ 
pootra, and the Barking. Besides these there are 
several other source specimens; as. the Japanese Ban¬ 
tam or Sil^ Fowl, the Emn or Silky Cochin, the 
Andalnsian, the fiangoon, and the Ancona fowls, all of 
which are bred more Tor exhibition than for real utility. 
The Cochin-China is one of the largest of the different 
kinds, and the colours of its plnmage are buff, lemon, 
cinnamon, otouso, partridge, white, and black. They 
are capital layers, and in a short time a pair will stock 
a yard. The Hambro' fowl is one of the prettiest 
varieties, and has gold and rilver plumage; they are 
also prodigious layers, but rarely have patience to bring 
up a brood. The Spanish fowl and the Dorking are 
the more commonly seen than the other‘varieties, 
and are certainly oi more use to the breeder, being 
good sitters as well as layers. The Bantams are the 
greatest favourites, being remarkably small birds, and 
having delicate plumage. It would be impossible to 
frive a description of all the different varieties here; but 
the reader is referred to “ A Plain and Familiar Trea¬ 
tise on the {irincipal Breeds of Fowls," by Mr. .Tobn 
Bally. Theduinea-fowl, or Pintado, is sometimes classed 
among the common order of fowls j they are very wild 
and restless in their nature, and, unlike the ordinary 
fowls, they give no notioe to any one of their laying or 
sitting; they have consequently to be closely watched. 
The Guinea-fowl is very delicate eating, and is in season 
about Lent, Their eggs are something like those of 
tnrkeys, but not so gross. As the Guinea-fowl rarely 
watches over her nest and rears a brood, its eggs are 
generally put under a common hen, which performs in 
a satisfactory manner the duties of foster-mother. 

Pox, fokt (Ang.-Sax.).—Until recently, the 

foxes were placed, by the most eminent naturalists, 
together with the wolf and dog; but, according to the 
classification of the mammalia in the British Junseuni, 
which system is now generally adopted by zoologists, 
it is separated from these animals, and placed in the 
genus Vulpee, In many paurtioutars, it is true, the fox 
greatly resembles the rest of the genus Cana; but the 
s^po of the pupil of the eye (which is elongated), the 
bulmt head, the busby tail, the long body, supported 
an short limbs,—all these onaracteristics fully establish 
the soundness and correctness of the position to which 
the fox is assigned in the ooUeotions of the great 
national repository of seienoe. The common fox (Vul- 
pee vulparit) is the only species found in this country. 
Of so well-known au animal, any minute desoription 
would be superflaons. Its colour is reddish-fawn, 
intermixed with black and white hairs; its tail, or 
“brush," is of the same colour, except at the tip, 
whioh is white. It measures about two feet and a 
ludf in length, and twelve inches in height. Its coat is 
much heavier and thicker during the v«inter months, 
vriien its for is of greater value than in warmer weatber. 
liinnsens restricts its geographical range to Furope, 
Alik and Afirica| Cuvier says it is found from Sweden 
to Fgypt inclusively. In eighteen months, the fox 
attains maturity; and its life varies from twelve to 
fonrtean years. As this, however, can only be said of 
those animals which have been captured young, or born 
in oonflnement, it is probable that, in a wild state, the 
fox lives to a much greater age. The fox emits a most 
unpleasant scent, whioh proceeds from certain glands 


' _ graotiong _ 

situated at the root of the tail. This powerful odour 
18 rendered more disagreeable from m» rcinarkable 
tenacity with which it clings to any objkot which it has 
once touched. The common fox lives on rabbits, 
hares, partridges; and when occasion i^ers it n 
chance of obtaining entrance into the farmyard it 
often commits great havoc among the poultry. This 
food failing, it will resort to worms andL insects for a 
means of subsistence; and, when dwelling near the 
sea-coast, sometimes makes a meal of the mbllusca and 
Crustacea it can manage to pick up on the shore. It 
burrows in the gronnd like the rabbit; and, indeed, 
often turns out that animal from its domicile to taka 
up its own abode there. Besides the above speoiee, 
there are several others;—the Persian fox ( F. Jlavee- 
cent), the Arctio fox (V. Itufopue), the American fox 
(F. ealvue), the South*African fox, or Caama (F. 
Caama), the Senegal fox (F. dorealie), the Eit fox 
(F. cenereo-arj/entatuM), the Kokree (F. bengaUntit), 
the Salora (F. nUotieue); and one or two others, wbdeh 
are doubtful members of this family. 

Foxoloth. (See BiairxLis.) 

I FoxIubafss. (See Vms.) 

FoxnouNn, foke'-hoaind (Ang.-Sax.), a species of 
dog used in the sport of fox-bunting. An extraor¬ 
dinary amount of earo and attention has been given to 
the proper breeding of this animal; and no pack can 
be justly considerra perfect without each particular 
animal composing it Deing estieoially picked out as 
adhering to the rules laid down for the guidance of 
dog-fanciers. In the true foxhound, nearly all the 
individual good qualities which distinguish other varie¬ 
ties of dogs are combined; and, for fleetness, strength, 
fine scent, spirit, perseverance, and subordination, they 
have no equals. The foxhound is not a very large 



animal, his height averaging from twen ty to twenty-two 
inches. The colour of the foxhound is generally pied; 
such as yellow, blaek, dun, fallow, and brown inter¬ 
mixed. In order to bo perfect, an old authority on the 
chase observes, that the animal should be of the fol¬ 
lowing proportions: hie legs straight as arrows; his 
feet round, and of medium size; hts shaulders black; 
bis breast wide; his chest deep; bis back broad; his 
head small; Ida neck thin; and bis tail busby, thick, 
and well-cBTried. A celebrated foxhonnd bitcb, be¬ 
longing to Colonel Thornton, named Merkin, faaB been 
known to run four miles in seven minutes and half u 
second,—^a pace which nearly equals that of the fastest 
race-horse, , 

Fox-bbktino. (See Hcsirifo.) 

Fbacxioits, /rak'-thunt (from hnt.frango, I break), 
a term applied in Aritb. and Alg. to designate a part 
of any magnitude, integer (wbolo number), or unit. 
For exam^e, “two and a fraction" means two units 
and that part of a unit which can be distingniahed as 
oue-half, two-fifths, and so on. In the frootion ^ in 

arithmetio, or I in algebra, tho figure 1 or a is the 

numerator, and 8 or 6 is the denominator i and they 
represent that, if a whole number is divided info three 
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or b ports, only otu or a ports ora token. In the 
addition of firootions, %lae fwtions must be brought 
down to the same denoimnotor, smd tbeiT aumwotors 
(os expressed in the Tolae of their new denominator) 
must then be added, when ne hare one whole fraction. 
Thus, if we want to add i to {, we must find the least 
common mnUiple of 3 and 5, which is found to be 15; 
then, as 3 goes S times into 15, aud 5 goes 3 times into 
the same number, we multiply the numerators of the 
different fraotiona by these respective ^otients, luid 
then add the two quantities together. Thus, i added 
to f will be 5 added to 6 JlfteentAs. The true de¬ 
finition _ of a fraction may bo thus summed up:—It 
*le the division of its numerator by its denominator; as 
leven-tightke are equivalent to the whole number 7 
didded by 8,—whence a fraction is obtained. Decimal 
fractions simplify calculations greatly, as they are con- 
struoted on the principle of having one common 
denominator,—a maltipfe of ten ; and thus fractions 
can be added, subtracted, and divided without repeat¬ 
ing over and over the tedious process of bringing them 
down to a common denominator. \See Akixukbxxo 
and Dnciuans.) 

B‘aAOlpnit,./Voi' ielur (Iiat., from franco, I break), 
in Sorg., is the term applied to broken bones. This 
is one of the commonest accidents to which one is 
liable, especially in very cold weatlier, when the bones 
are very brittle, and in oertain conditions of the bones 
themselves. Fractures are divided into simple, com¬ 
pound, comminuted, and complicated. Simple frac¬ 
tures are those in which the fracture does not commu¬ 
nicate with the external air. These are by fur the 
most common, and usually affect the sliaft of long 
bones, this part beiDg the most subject to injuries of 
this description. Compound fractures are those in 
which one or more bones are broken, and the fracture 
communicates with the external air by means of a 
wound in the soft parts. Coniminuted fractures are 
those in which tlis bones are broken into several por¬ 
tions; while complicated fractures are such as are 
complicated with some other injury; as a wound of the 
principal artery of the limb, fractures are also dis¬ 
tinguished as transverse, oblique, or longitudinal, 
according to their direction. A transverse fracture 
is usually much more easily treated than an oblique; 
for the parts, when placed in opposition, may be kept 
there without much diificulty; whereas, in the latter 
case, they are liable to be displaced by the movements 
of the muscles or parts; alsoi, in the latter case, the 
contiguous soft parts are much more liable to be 
lacerated by broken edges of the bone than in the 
former. In treating tlio oblique fracture, the limb 
should, if possible, be placed iu such a position as will 
relax the principtu muscles connected with the bone; 
in the transverse fraotnre, the straight position is often 
the best. The general symptoms of a fracture are 
deformity of the limb, caused cither by the overlap¬ 
ping of the bones, or effusion of blood, lymph, or 
serum into the cellular tissue, shortening of the limb, 
and crepitus, or a grating sound when the ends of the 
fractured bone are moved upon each other. The treat¬ 
ment of fractures consists in restoring the broken frag¬ 
ments, as nearly as possible, to their former positions, 
and aeonring them in that state. Where displacement 
hat taken place, it is first of all necessary to soothe the 
muscular irritation by means of gentle friction or warm 
fomimtations, after which, by a gentle application of 
force, the boue is to be restored, os nearly as possible, 
to its proper position. When the limb bos been re- 
dao^, or set, it is to be placed in eplinte, which are 
thin pieces of wood, or other material of the requisite 
firmnesa and length, shaped and hollowed out, so as 
to fit evenly without making undue pressure upon 
any part. 3!ho skin is to be protected by folds of linen, 
*or thin soft pads, a little wider than the splints, which 
are also usoml to prevent them from slipping. These 
are to l>e bound upon the limb with a moderate degree 
of pressure, and they ought to be removed end re¬ 
adjusted occasionally, in order to detect and rectify 
any deviation that inay be ohaervuhle. _ The mode of 
h^ing, in simple fraotures, differs little from the 
manner in which bone is origiually formed. Imme¬ 
diately after the fracture has taken plaee, a quantity of 
blood is poured oat iitto the sarroanding cellular tissue 
kiy the vessels of the avowing stmotures, Infiamma- 
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tion sets in, and the periosteum becomes thickened; 
lymph is poured out, by whioh the*enda of the bone 
are united, and in whion bony matter is formed, until 
a complete union is effected. 'The period taken for 
the accomplishment of this varies according to the 
bone broken, the age, constitution, &e. of the patient. 
It is quicker in children than iu adults, and in Mults it 
is slowest in old ago. Taking all ages, howevei^ the time 
occupied is from two to eight or ten weeks. The treat- 
mentof compound fracture oonsista in placing the broken 
bonee in opposition, and hoaiing the external wound, 
so as to convert the compound into a simple fracture. 
This is best done, where it can be effected, by bringing 
the edges of the wonnd together with adhesive plaster, 
or with sutures if necessary. But the modes of treat¬ 
ment in tliia, and the other oomplioated cases of frac¬ 
ture, are so varied, and depend in so great a measure 
upon the circamstaaoesofeach particular case, that our 
limits do not admit of our entering upon tliera; which 
is the less to be regretted, as they can only bo properly 
treated at the hands of a skilful surgeon. 

f BsesBlA, /riig-ai'~re-a (from Lat. Jragrane, frag¬ 
rant), in Hot,, the Strawberry plant, a gen, of the nut. 
ord. Uoeaoea. Two species are natives of Britain; 
namely, F. veeca, the wood strawben^, and F. elatior, 
the hautboy strawberry. The latter is very rarely met 
with in a wild state, from these and several foreign 
species, a great number of varieties have been devel¬ 
oped. The fruit is remarkablyi'wholeBome, and is re¬ 
garded by most people as the choicest of our native 
fruits. In cultivating the straw berry, an open situation 
and a rich loamy soil are required. The plants, until 
the fruit is formed, demand copious supplies of water. 
The row-culture is most convenient, and frequent re¬ 
newal insures vigorous plants and largo fruit. 

fBAHBOEBiA, or Yaws, frim-bo-e'-zedi (Pr., from 
jrrani5(»«e,a raspbeny), adiseaseof the skin, indigenous 
to the Antilles as well as Africa. It consists of imper¬ 
fectly suppurating tumours, which gradually increase 
in size until they become os large as, and somewhat 
resemble, a raspberry. The period during which the 
disease is in progress varies from a few weeks to several 
months. When it has reached its height, it usually 
coutiunes for some time without undergoing muon 
change, and then posses away. _ It seldom proves 
dangerotts, except from the misohievont interference 
of ill-directed art. The “ master yaw," however, or 
one of the pnstoles that attains a maoh larger size 
than the rest, sometimes remains large and troulde- 
Bome after the others have disappeared, and requires 
to be treated with gentle esoharotios. The framhoeeia 
is propagated solely by the contagion Of the matter 
discharged from the eruption when applied to the 
broken skin of another person who has not previously 
bad the disease; for it only affects the same person 
once. 

f BAMU BRn)eE,/ralm&n4/(Ang.-Sax.), abridge built 
of beams of timber, and framed together, ns it is techni- 
cally called, in such a manner that any weight which may 
be placed on the stmeture exerts a crashing or pulling 
etraiu on the timbers in the direction of foe grain of 
the wood, any disposition of the pieces that may cause 
a Btraiu to be exerted on them transversely to the 
dircctiou of the fibres of the material, being oarefillly 
avoided. In making frame bridges of eonsiderabla 
span^ the Umbers are often put together to present 
the form of an arch, iu the same manner in which cen¬ 
trings are formed on whioh arobea of brickwork or 
masonry are constructed (see CxirriilKO); bnt, in 
the majority of bridges of this class, the weight ia 
either thrown on a horizontal tie-beam by oblique 
timbers whioh support a pathway above, and are framed 
into the tie-beam abutting firmly against it, and trans¬ 
mitting the weight in the direction of its length, os in 
the bridge of SebafiTbausen, On the Rhine, in which no 
outward thrust is exerted against the piers on which 
the tie-beam which supports the structure is laid; or, 
on the ctmtrary, in some, a great part of tho weigllt is 
thrown on the abutments of the bridge by diagonifi 
stmts throngh which a oousiderable outward thrust is 
conveyed against them, frame bridges ore common 
in Switzerland, where a roof is frequently oonstructed 
over them, to shelter the main timbers of the bridge 
from the action of the vfrather. In erecting bridges 
of this description, care should be taken to prevent 
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their deoay. from exposure to the weather, as far as 
possible, by guardiliK against the settlemeot of water 
m the joints of the timbers, and to promote a free 
circnlauou of the air about the ends of the beams that 
rest on or are imbedded in the masonry of the abut¬ 
ments. 

V'%AMlifei,firai'-minsi (Ang.-Saz.), the name applied 
to the process of jointing and fitting together any kind 
of work composed of a number of different parts, 
whcSiher in wood or metai. In carpentry, bowerer, 
this issgeiierally called "joining,” and the carpenter 
who is emjdoyod on such work is termed a "joiner.” 

Fixno, friink (Fr.), a French silver coin of the 
value of nearly tenpence sterling. The equivalent in 
oar coinage is, that twenty-five francs go to make 
one sovereign. The franc, or frank, which was used 
in ancient times, was a gold piece nearly equal to a 
crown in value; and the old silver franc was in vulue 
equal to a third of tlie gold one. 

FaaHcniSB, frun -tilnz (Fr., a privilege or freedom 
from any onerous duty), in Law, is defined to be " a 
royal privilege or branch of the king’s prerogative 
subsisting in the bands of a subject.'*^ It thus must 
necessarily arise from a king’s grant. Or it may be bold 
by prescription, which supposes a grant. The different 
Kuids of franchise are almost infinite; but among them 
may be mentioned the privileges of bodies corporate, 
the right to bold courts leet, fairs, markets, i’erries, 
forests, cliuscB, parks,ewarrcns, and fisheries. They 
may be lost or forfeited by the parties who enjoy 
them; and the remedy for the disturbance or inter- 
ference with a franchise is an action on the case. The 
right of voting at an election for a member of parlia¬ 
ment is also termed a franchise. 

PuAKCiscAifs (Geet), or HiNon Pbiaes, 

JcAm, in £ccl, Hist., constituted one of the four orders 
of mendicant friar.s, and were termed Franciscans, 
after their founder, Bt. Francis; Grey, from their grey 
clothing; and Minor, or Minorites, in token of their 
humility. The order was established by St. F'rancis 
at Assisi, in Naples, in 1208. It was distinguished by 
TOWS of absolute povertv and a renunciation of ell the 
pleasures of the world, the members being strictly 
prohibited from having any property whatever. The 
rule of the order, sanctioned by the pope in 1210 and 
1223, destined them to beg and preach. The popes 
granted them many extensive privileges, which excited 
the envy and opposition of the secular clergy, upon 
whose rights they often made great encroachments; 
and they refused to acknowledge any authority what¬ 
ever but that of the pope. They spread with gres,t 
rapidity, and at length comprised many thousand 
monasteries, all established by alms and eontributions. 
The rule of poverty, so strictly enjoined by their 
founder, came in time to be somewhat relaxed, and the 
monasteries were permitted to hold property. Learn¬ 
ing, too, which was at first despised, came to be culti¬ 
vated within their monasteries, and many of their 
members became distinguished as scholars; as Boua- 
ventura, Buns Sootiis, Boger Bacon, and others. 
Several of them have also risen to the highest offices 
of the Church; popes Nicholas IV., Aiexiuider V., 
Sixtus IV. and v., and Clement XIV. being of this 
order. Man}' of their early austerities were greatly 
mitigated; and this and other differences led to nu¬ 
merous divisions and subdivisions among them. Among 
the minor orders of the Franciscans thus formed, are 
the Cmsarinians, Celestines, Bpintuuls, Soccolanti (or 
sandal-wearers), Observautes, C^uctuns, Cordeliers, 
Aloautarinea, &c. In the middle of the lost century, 
there were above 7,000 houses of this order, having in 
them abovellS.OOOmonks, besides about 900convents, 
having 28,000 nuns. The Franciscans are not now very 
popular in Europe, and have been suppressed in more 
than one kingdom; but they are still one of the most 
numerous bodies of the Boman Catholio cburcli, and 
have missions established in almost every part of the 
world. They are very numerous in the tTnitcd States 
of America. The Franciscans are said to have come 
over into England in 1221, and to have had their first 
house at Canterbury and their second in London. 
They subsequently became very nutneruua in tibia 
country. 

FltANOOAOE.s, fran'h}-ai'~ 0 ~e, in Bot,, the I\rtmcoa 
Sant,, a nat. ord. ol Sieoigleiioutt, sub-class Oalye^rx, 
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consisting of stenilcss herbs with exstipulate Iwves 
and regular flowers, the symmefiy of which is quater¬ 
nary. There are but two geuora,—.FVeaoBu and TsNlte, 
aud five species, all names of Chili, The Wmncaot 
are reputed to be cooling and sedative ; TetUpt v 
astringent, and is employed as a remedy for dyseuteiy. 

IPvuisKtfi&ak, is a name given by the Greeks, Turks, 
Arabs, and other eastern nations, to a Christian. It 
probably originated at the time of the Crusades, in 
which the French particularly distinguished themsel ves. 
This was also the name of a powerful German tribe 
that about the 3rd century of the Christian era were 
found inhabiting the lower Bhine, and which afterwards 
overthrew the Boman empire iu the north-east of Gaul; 
whence, in German, that country is termed Frankreieh, 
i.e. the kingdom of the Franks. About the middle <•( 
the 4tb century they became divided into two groups,— 
the Salic and the Bipuaric Franks, the former inhabit¬ 
ing the Low Countries, the latter extending themselves 
np the Bhine as for as the Main. Each group had its 
own laws, which, however, did not differ much from 
each othpr, and are known as the Lex SaUca and the 
Lex Uipuariorum. The Franks form at the present day 
the ground {grimdlaye) of the people of western Ger¬ 
many as far as the Neckut, Main, Murg, and the Lower 
Alsace, as well as the chief Germanic element of the 
people of northern France.—li’i;/’. Brockhiius’ Comer- 
eatiafa Lexiknn. . 

Fuakk, or FnANKiitG Lemeiis, was the privilege en¬ 
joyed by the members of both houses of parliament, 
and many;'.offioial persons, of sendiug or receiving a 
certain number of letters, free of postage, which was 
abolished On the introduction of the penny postage 
system in 1810. Before that time each member of 
either house of parliament was allowed to send daily 
ten letters, not exceeding an ounce in weight each, to 
any place in the United Kingdom, and to receive fifteen 
free of charge; a privilege which was greatly abused. 

FEAjfKALMOiGifK,(Juig.-Nor.), (Lat. 
libera eleemomna, iree alms), in lisw, is that kind of 
tenure whereby a religions corporation, aggregate or 
sole, holdeth lands of the donor to them and their suc¬ 
cessors for ever. This is the tenure by which almost 
all the ancient monasteries and religious houses hMd 
their lands. The service which they were bound to 
reader for them was not certainly defined; but only is 
eneral to pray for the soul of the donor and his heirs, 
ead or alive; and therefore they did not fealty (which 
i^ncident to all other serviocsL because this divine 
service was of a higher and more exalted nature. This 
form of tenure still continues, though the nature of the 
service was changed at the time of the Beformation, 
and made conformable to the purer doctrines of the 
Church of England. If those who hold their tenements 
in frankalmoigne fail or refuse to perform the enjoined 
service, the law gives no remedy by distress or other¬ 
wise to the lord of whom the lands are holden; bo can 
only complain to the ordinary or visitor, prsying him 
to correct and punish the omission, and provide that 
such negligence be no more done. The statute of 12 
Oar. II. 0 . 24, which abolished the old tenures, specially 
reserved tenure in frankalmoigne, 

FuAKSxsiACEJt, frank-e-ne-ai'-we (after John 
Frankenius, professor of botany at Upsal), iu Bot., 
the Frankenia fam., a nat. ord. of Bieotyfrdones, sab- 
class T/taltmiflerm, consisting of herbs and under- 
shrubs much branched, with eppoaite exstipulate 
leaves and sessile flowers; calyx tubular, furrowed, 
persistent ; petals' unmiieulate, 4 or S, hypugyoous; 
stamens hypogyuous, distinct; ovaiy aoiienor, 1-celled, 
with parietal placentas; fruit oapsolar, 1-celled, in¬ 
closed in the calyx and dehiscing in a scpticidal man¬ 
ner ; seeds numerous; embryo straight, erect, in the 
middle of albumeu. The plants of the order chiefly 
occur in the south of Europe and noi th of Africa, but 
are found, in other parts. They are uiucila|dnous ai^ 
slightiy aromatic. The leaves of a spemes or Beatsouia 
are used at St. Helena as a substitute for tea. 

FsANaciHcairsB, /r«»k-tn'-s*»s (Ang.-Nor.), a name 
given to a species of gum-resin derived from the.Bes- 
eoellia terraia, and imported from the Levant. By 
melting it in water, and straining it through cosrsC 
cloths, it is cleaned from a good deal of the oil which is 
one of its component parts,—the oil which is extracted 
being termed Burgundy pitch, or white resin. If 
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franliinceDse is sprinkled on coals, it emits a peculiar 
arOTisatic odour; whence its name. 

yaairKUN, (A.hg.-Nor.), was the ancient 

name for a R-eeholder of considerable property in 
England. In Chaaoer’s time, a franklin was a man of 
substaucej enjoying abundance of good cheer, a chief 
man at the sessions, had been a sheriff, and frequently 
knight of the shire. The franklin of that day was evi¬ 
dently a person of importanoe; but, in Skakespenre’s 
time, he ataiids much lower, being only a yeoman, a 
man above a vassal or Tillain. There appears, however, 
to bo no foundation for l)r. Johnson’s definition of a 
franklin as a gentleman servant, steward, or bailiff." 

ViiAKK-itJLlUtiAas,/rSnll;-mar-rt<l; (Ang.-lfor.), (Lat. 
Kbenim maritagium), in Law, was a species of estate 
tail now gone but of use, and which is defined to be 
'* Where tenements are given by one man to another, 
together with a wife, who is the daughter or cousin of 
the donor, to hold in frank-marriage.” This implied 
that the donees should have the tenements to them 
and the heirs of their two bodies begotten ; that is, 
tney were tenants in special tail. < 

rnxutK-vLuryacJrnHk-pleti} (Ang.-N or.), {La.t,frmci 
plegixim), in tho early customs of England, denotes a 
pledge, or surety, for the behaviour of a freeman, 
called also friburuh. Before the Komian conquest, a 
law prevailed in this country, of the members of each 
district or circuit being made responsible for the good 
conduct of each other. Every free-born man, at the 
age of fourteen (religious persons, clerks, knights, and 
their eldest sons ezeeptedL was bound to find surety 
for his truth towards tho king and his subjects, or else 
to be kept in prison. Hence it became customary for 
a certain number of neighbours to become bound for 
one anotber, to see each man of their pledge forth¬ 
coming at all times, or to answer for the offence of any 
one absenting himself. This was called frank-plcdge, i 
and the circuit thereof was called decenria, because it 
usually consisted cJ ten households. Tlie sheriils at 
every county court did, from time to time, take the oaths 
of young persona as they grew up to fourteen years of 
age, and to see that they were settled in one decennary 
or another; whereby this branch of the sheriff’s autlio- 
rity was called vimt frand pUgii, or view of frank¬ 
pledge. Whenever any one offended, it was forthwith 
inquired in what pledge ho was, and then those of that 
pledge either produced the offender within thirty-one 
days, or satisfied for his offence. < j 

FazBEiu., frd-ze’-rd (named after John Fraser, a 
collector of North-American plants), in Bot., a gen. of 
herbs belonging to the iiat. ord. Geniianaeea. The 
root of the epeoies F. ciirciineBsis, or IFuZCeri, has pro¬ 
perties similar to gentian-root, but is less powerful. 
It is known as American colnmba, and is officinal in 
the Fhanuacopceia of the United States. 

FsATEaKmr, JrS-ter'-ne-te (Lat, frater, a brother), 
aignifies literally a body of men united together in 
one brotherhood, and in Boman Catholic countries 
denotes societies originated for purposes of devotion. 
These are of several sorts, the more remarkable of 
tlieia being,—1. of the Itoaary, founded by St. Dominic, 
and divided into two branches, called the Common 
rosary and the Perpetual rosary, the latter being under 
very strict engagements, and enjoined to repeat the 
rosa^ continually; 2. of the Scapnlary, whom, ac¬ 
cording to the Sabhatine bull of John XXII., tho 
Virgin has promised to deliver out of hell the first 
Sunday after their death • 3. of St. Francis’s girdle, 
who are clothed with a sack of grey colour, which they 
tie with a cord, and in processions walk barefooted, 
cariying in their hands a wooden cross; 4, of St. 
Augustme’s leathern girdle, which oomprehends a 
great number Of devotees. Italy, Spain, and Portugal 
we the obuntries where the greatest number of these 
fraternities are to be Been, seme of which assume the 
name of ar<ffi-fraterDitiei. Pope Clement VII. insti¬ 
tuted the arch-fraternity of Charity, which distributes 
bread every Sunday among the poor; and the frater¬ 
nity of Death buries such dead as are abandoned by 
their relations, and causes masses to be oelebiated for 
them. 

Faatrn, /rated (Lat. /httie), in Law, includes all 
deceitful practices, in oefrauding, Or endoavouring to 
defraud, another of his known right, by means of some 
artful device, contrary to the plain Wtle of common ] 
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honesty. It is cond emnedhy the common law, and punish* 
able according to the heinousness pf^*he offence. All 
frauds and deceits for which there is no remedy by the 
ordinary course of law are properly cognisable in 
equity, and, indeed, constituted one of the chief 
branches of cases to which the jurisdiction of chancery 
was originally confined. There are few cases of &aua 
that are not cognizable by equity, though in most oMes 
the courts of law have a concurrent jurisdiction. 
Where a fraud can be clearly established, courts of 
law exercise a concurrent jurisdiction with conPts of 
equity. Wherever fraud or surprise can he imputed 
to or collected from the circamstances, equity will 
interpose and grant relief against it. It is impossible 
to lay down any generd rules that shall be applicable 
to oil kinds of irand; for they are iDnumeraole and 
ever varying, the ingenuity ot' man ever finding out 
new modes of deceit and new means of avoiding 
detection. A fraudulent conveyance of lands or goods 
to deceive creditors is, as to creditors, void in law; 
and a fraudulent conveyance to deceive pnrebasers ia 
also to such purchasers void. Where a person is party 
to a fraud, all that follows by reason of that fraua 
shall be said to be done by him. A party prejudiced 
by a frand may file a bill in equity for a discovery of 
all its circumstances. Mere inadequacy of price 
alone is not a ground for a court of equity to annul an 
agreement; but if there be such inadequacy as to 
show that the person did not ifilderstand tho bargain 
he made, or was so oppressed that he was glad to make 
it, knowing its inadequacy, it will show a command 
over him which may amount to a fraud. If a person 
be fraudulently prevented from doing an net, equity 
will consider the act ns done; and equity also relievos 
against bargains made under misconception of rights. 
In treaties, concealment of a material fact by one of 
the parties, in order to keep tho other in ignorance, 
whereby to profit, is a gross fraud, and the contract 
will be set aside in equity.- Suppreseio veri (suppres¬ 
sion of truth), tuggetfiofalti (suggestion of falsehood), 
in solemn conveyances, releases, or agreements, will 
afford a sufficient ground for setting them aside. 
Comtruefiva /raud is applied to such acts or contracts 
as, though not originating in any actual evil design or 
contrivance to perpetuate a positive fraud or injury 
upon other persons, yet, by their tendency to deceive 
or mislead other persons, or to violate public or private 
confidence, or to impair or injure the public interests, 
are deemed equally reprehensible with positive fraud, 
and are prohibited by 'aw, as within the some reason 
and mischief as acts and contracts done mala animo, 
Qross criminal frauds are punishable by way of indict* 
mcnl or information; sum as playing with false dice, 
causing an illiterate person to execute a deed to his 
prejudice, Ac. For these and such-like offences, the 
party may be punished with fine and imprisonment. 
Frauds are not indictable at common law unless they 
be such as affect the public; as vending unwholesome 
provisions, or using false weights or messures; or by 
way of conspiracy; or unless they affect the crown or 
the administration of justice. 

Fiu.PKiioritB’8 Liites. {See SpacTBtru.) 

Fbaximpb, ,/rats'-e-«as (from Lat.yrawyo, I break, 
in allusion to its brittleness), in Dot., tho Ash, a gen. 
of the nat. ord. Oleaceai, consisting of about flity 
mecies, mostly natives of Europe and North AmerioOi 
The leaves are deoidnous, and are pinnate, with a 
terminal leaflet. Tho flowers are very imperfect, the 
calyx being obsolete, and the coroUa either wanting ot 
3 —^i-partite. The fruit is a samara (which see). JP. 
exeehior, the common ash, a native of Britain, is a 
heautiful and umbrageous tree, rising to the height of 
100 to ISO feet. The wood is white, tongh, hard, and 
light, much valued by wheelwrights, coachmakers, and 
turners. It is pecnliarly adapted for agrionltural im* 
plcments, handles for tools, and ladders. Some in* 
tercsting varieties have been developed by eultivation : 
the weeping ash, with branches drooping to the 
ground; the curled - leaved ash, with ewk-green 
wrinkled or onrled leaves; and the entire-leaved ash, 
with many or all the leaves simple. F. amerieana, the 
American or white ash, is a very fine tree, common in 
Canada and New BTttnawjck, with wood fimHaT to that 
of F. excelsior. The ewmt concrete exudation known 
os manna is proenred by making incisions in the sterna 
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of certain ipeciu of PraxinuB, chiefly P, OmuB ’tmd 
rotundi^alia, natives of Calabria, Apulia, aud Sicily. 
Alanna is a mild agreeable laxative. It owes its pro¬ 
perties to a peculiar resin called marmito. Hhe Insect 
which prodvieea the white wax of China feeds upon the 
' apeoies JP. 

F*i!OKti!S,/r«Jfc'-ls (Lot. lentigineB), are small yellow 
or brownish spots which appear on the face, especially 
?f fair persons much exposed to the weather. Various 
tpplk'aliouB have been proposed for their removal; 
■tid perhaps the host is a liniment composed of lime- 
%ter and oil, with the addition of a little ammonia. 

Frbb Bbnoh, fret benih (Sax. jfriff, fresh, bene, 
bench; Lilt. «ede* libera, or fraucua bancus), in hm, 
is that share in copyhold lands which a widow hath on 
the death of her husband, and which is regulated, as to 
its quantity, quality, and duration, according to the 
onstcin of the particular manor. It is generally a 
third for life, as at common law ; hut it is sometimes 
a fourth port only, and sometimes hut a portion of the 
rent. Frequently the customary right is during 
widowhood only, and in some manors, it this widow be 
found guilty of incontinency, she loses her free bench. 
Unless she comes into court riding backwards upon a 
black ram, and repeating certain ridiculous words. 
Free bench differs from dower at the common law, in 
that the former does not attach, even in right, till the 
actual decease of tim husband; whereas the right to 
dower attaches immoaiatoly on marriage.—tV'har- 
ton's Xau! lexicon, 

FiUiEBOOTBB, free'~boot-er (Ger, freiheuier, Fr. 
Jlihuttier), is a name given to a class of adventurers 
who liave existed at ditl'crent times end in dilferent 
oountries, but more particularly in theNew*CuutiDent, 
and who were usually remarkable for their daring and 
intrepidity. (See BnccasBERS, Fii.iiiustrbs.) 

Furr CaURca, free Uhurtsh, is the name assumed 
by the largest and most influential religious body in 
Scotland \^o difler from the principles of the esta¬ 
blished church, and who separated themselves from it 
at the disruption of lBt3. They refuse to be called 
dissenters, because they contend that their principles 
are those of the Church of Scotland, and that it is 
the established church, and not they, that have 
departed from the principles of the Church, as set 
forth in the Confession of Faith and the other stan¬ 
dards. They are also known as Non-intruiionids, from 
the great principle against which they contended being 
the intrusion, or estahlisbiug, of a minister in a church 
by the patron, contrary to the wish of the people. It is 
a characteristic feature of Presbyterianism, especially 
in Scotland, that the people have a considerable voice 
in the affairs of the Church, and that a certain amount 
of deference is to bo paid to the popular mind. They 
have, also, always been opposed to any interference of 
the civil powers in ecclesiastical matters. By an set 
of the Soottish parliament in lSt»7, “ anent the admis- 
Bion of them who shall bo presented to benefices,” it is 
ordained “that the examination and admission of 
ministers shall be only in the power of the kirk;" and 
while reserving the presentation of laic patronages to the 
ancient patrons, it provides that if the presentee of a 
patron snoold be refused to be admitted, it shall be law¬ 
ful for the patron “ to appeal to the General Assembly 
of the whole realm, by whom the cause being decided, 
Bhsll take end as they decern and declare.” Alter the 
nniou of the two crowns, an act was passed in 1711, as 
Bishop Burnet says, “ merely to spite the Presbyte¬ 
rians, who, from the beginning, had set it up us a 
principle that parishes bad, from warrants in Berip- 
tore, a right to choose their ministers.” This art 
declared, that, from and after the 1st day of May, 
1712, it shall and may bo lawful for her Majesty, 
her heirs and successors, and every other person or 
persons who have any right to patronage or patro- 
nages, of any church or churches whatever, in that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland, to present n 
qualified minister or ministers to any church or 
ohurobes whereof they are patrons.” ' Attempts were 
made by the Assembly, from time to time, to obtain a 
repeal of this measure, but without success; but it 
is said to have been so unpopular, that, for gome years, 
the patrous were afraid to tpse the power invested in 
them, and for fifty years after the passing of that act 
the Church frequently enforced the nou-iutrusion priu- 
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ciple, pronouncing judgments it her courti whiofa show 
that she either refused to recognize the aot, or else 
regarded it as not interfering with her prerogatiye. 
By degrees, however, the right of patrons beconte 
more absolute, and the courts of law decided that 
tbe ecclesiaatical powers might settle the minister iu a 
parish, but that they could not secure him the stipend. 
About the middle of the last century, als<^ a large party 
sprang up in the Church, known as the Moderates, vvhe 
adopted the views of the patrons against the people; 
and after many n fight, in which sometimes the assist¬ 
ance of the military bad to be called in to aettla a 
minister in his church, the right of the patrons had 
become absolute. The question of patronage had 
slamborcd for about half a oentury, when it was again 
brought into life in 1833, by Br. Chalmers, who brought 
his veto measure before the General Assembly, to the 
effect that the dissent of a inigority of the male 
heads of families resident within the parish, being 
members of the congregation, and in communion 
with tlie church for a period of at least two years, 
ought to set aside the patron's nominee. The mea¬ 
sure was at first rejected; but it was carried the 
following year, and became law. Nothing occurred 
to disturb this law till 1837, when the earl of 
Kinnoul, baring as patron presented Mr. Young to 
the vacant living of Auchterurder, the congregation 
were go dissatisfied with him* that a protest against 
his settlement was signed by 287 out of S30 persons on 
the communion roll. Against the decision of the ehuroh 
courts, Mr. Young appealed to the Court of Session. 
The highest legal talent was employed on both sides, 
and after lengthened pleadings, the judges decidedj^by 
a majority of eight to five, in favour of Young. The 
discussion turned mainly upon the question whether it 
was competent for the General Assembly to pass such 
an enactment as the Veto aot. The civil court having 
decided that the Veto act was illegal, the struggle now 
took a new form,—resistance to civil encroachment on 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church, as well as the 
maintenance of popular rights. Kesolations iu support 
of the independence of the Church were passed in the 
Assembly of 1838, and it was agreed to appeal from the 
decision of the Court of Session to the Bouse of Lords, 
which was accordingly done. The House of lairds 
confirmed the decision of the inferior court, holding 
that the Church, in the matter of the fitness of a pre- 
%eutee, “must strictly limit herself to judge of bis 
personal qualifications; that is, hia life, literature, and 
manners.'* The decision gave great offence to the non- 
intrusionists. In another case, that of Lethendy, the 
presbytery ordained a clergyman to the parish church, 
in the face of an interdict from the Court of Session, and 
the members of the presbytery were brought before the 
bar of the court, and subjected to a severe censure. 
In the Marnocb case, on the other hand, seven clergy¬ 
men, forming a majority of the presbytery, complied 
with the order of the Court of Session, and were sus¬ 
pended from their ministerial otfioe by the oommiBsion 
of the General Assembly. The seven presbyters ap¬ 
pealed to the civil court, end their opjxinents were 
interdicted from preaching in the churches, church¬ 
yards, or school-rooms, of the seven deposed presby¬ 
ters. In 1810, Lord Aberdeen introduced a bin into 
parliament, with the view of composing these differences 
and patting the points in dispute on a proper basui; 
but It was regarded as unsatisfactory by the General 
Assembly, and was consequently abandoned. Another 
attempt to heal the breach by act of parliament was 
made in IStt by the duke of Argyle, who bronght a 
bill into parliament which was substantially arepelitioD 
of the Assembly’s Veto act; hut parliament having 
been suddenly dissolved, the measure fell to the ground^ 
In 1842 the General Assembly drew up a claim of right, V 
or “ a claim, declaration, and protest anent the en- ; 
croachments of the Court of Bossion,” asserting the 
sole headship of Christ over the Church; citing the 
various statutes by which the independence of tbu 
Ohureh and its oivil rights and privileges bad bpen se¬ 
cured; and claiming, in the name of the Church and on 
behalf of the nation and people of Scotland, as of ri^t, 
freely to poaaess her liberties, and to be protected 
against the encroachments of the Court of Sesaion, 
This claim was laid before the Queen, and in reply, Eto 
James GrabanAiddresBed a letter to the General Aa* 
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combljr, in whiok tha cluyn of rifsht wag pronounced to hope of a union, howewr, unieas the Sta*« Tety COU" 
bs unreuoonabl^ and the intiiuattoii conveyed that the eiderably modifies the laws with regi^^ to patfonsge. 
gOTomment could not advise her Majesty to acquiesce I'he progress oftbe FreeOhnrohsince 1^4^ has been veiy 
in these demands.—I'he disruption took place on the remark&le, A sum of upwards of £U,001),0(Xi sterling 
IStb of May, 1843, the greatest event, saya Iiurd bae been oontribnted to its varione schemes down to the- 
Ceckbum, “that has occurred in Bootland since the presenttime. It has upwards of 800 ministerial charges, 
rebellion iu W45, if not siuce the union.” The General besides numerous prcacbine'Btations; it supports mis -: 
Assembly met ou that day, Uid, after prayer, the mo- sionaries in all parts of the world; baa estabUshed 
dcrator, Dr. Welsh, read a lengthened and solemn schools in almost every parish; built churches, manses^ 
protest against the repeated enoroachnients of the civil sohoolhouses, &e.; and has eolieges or theological hellr 
power upon the Chnruh, and oonoluded with a declara- for the education of its ministers in Edinburgh, Olarf 
tinu that since they could no longer with a clear con- gow, and Aberdeen. A new source of annoyance hia 
science remsin within the Churoh, it was lawful for recoutly arisen, and brought tliem into oolli’sion with 
them, and others who might onneur with them, to sepa- the civil power. In 1838, the Free Church minist<r 
rate themselves from the establishmeut, and to adopt of Cardross was charged with immorality, and whs 
such measures as might seem proper for the sdvunce- suspended by the General As-sembly. From this do- 
ment of God's glory and the proper administration of cisiou be appealed to the Court of Session, for wkieh 
the atfaics of B.)S Church. Having read the protest, be proceeding the General Assembly at once deposed 
turned towards the commissioner, and bowing respect- him. Alter much discussion, the case was at length 
ihlly, alowly retired, followed by Drs. Cfaalmere, Gor- thrown out on technical grounds, though the fact of 
don^ Maefarlaue, and all who adhered to them.—Tire the Court of Session entertaining the case was a recog- 
scene was deepiy solemn and afi'euting. Whatever niticn of the principle against which the Church con- 
differenoo of opinion might exist as to the matters in tended; namely, the right of the civil courts tu review 
dispute, no one could help admiring the nobleness of their ecclesiastical deciaions. The General Assembly 
the men who had sacrificed all tlieir worldly interests opposed tbe civil jurisdiction on the ground that the' 
for what they believed to be right and true. The ini- minister was subjected to a declaration that he would 
meuae crowd of spectators looked on with feelings of the conform to the regulations of the General Assembly, 
intensest interest, many of them being melted to tears, which preclude uU appeal to the civil powers, Tho 
“There was no hurry, no rush, no oonrusion—bcuoh court, however, held that this cdnld only apply to the 
after bench was vacant—man after man the protesters ecclesiastical duties, and not to his civil richts, which 
withdrew in alienee, till one entire side of the Assembly, bad been atfecled by tbe decision of tbe General 
lately so orowded, was left with scarcely an occupant." Assembly. The pursuer, Macmillan, again in 1868 
It had been con tidently represented by their opponents, commenced his action against the Assexuhly, in a 
and it is said that the government was influenced by revised form, and tbe issue of it was undecisive, 
the representation, that except a few of tho leaders, The tenets ami government of the Free Chnrch arc 
who might be prevented by shame or wounded pride identical, except iu tho points already indicated, with 
from retracing their steps, lew, or perhaps none, would those of the Church of Scotland. {Sue ScoTWjfp, 
actually secede. That any large seeeesion would take Chobch or.) — Sef. liuchnimn's Ten Teart' Coriflict; 
place, they never for a moment caiouluted upon. More Bryce’s Ten Teur» qf the Church nf Scotland; Mars- 
than 400 ministers, however, left the church of their iicn'a Misiory of Christian Churche* and Sect*. 
fathers,and,inthatact, abaudonudforevertbeir homes Funs Cmas, free eit'-ecz, is the name given to 
and tbehr means of support, and now cast themselves certain German cities which form of themselves inde- 
without reserve upon the sympathies of the people pendent states. They arc Hamburg, Bremen, Lubec, 
and the good providence of God. They passed through and Fraulifurl-on-the-Muine, and are aU memimrs of 
etieolB crowded by an enthusiastic throng, who wol- the Germanic Confederation, 
corned them with shouts of admiration aud gratitude, Fbeedou sNJ> HscicseiTY. (&e Fbkb Wtut.,) 
and proceeded to Canon Mills, where a large bail, Fantinou or the Fuess. (See Fbxss, BtnauxY or.t 
capable of accommodating 3,000 persons, had bean» FBCEHOLD./roe'-Aolci (Ang.-Sax,), (Bat.l»4sr««itene- 
previously prepared for them. Jlr. Chalmers was menluiUt frank tenement), iu Daw, is an estate in lands 
cboseii moderator of the first General Assembly of the or other real property, held either in fee, in toil, or for 
Free Chnrch, which continued its sittings to the eud life, independently ol the will of the feudal lord, and is 
of May. On tbe 23rd of May, an “ Act of Separation used in opposition to copyhold lands, held during the 
and Deed of Demission*' was adopted, and sigued not will of the superior, or for a term of years. By the 
only by those clergymen who were members of as- feudal law, none'out a freeholder was regarded as having 
scmbly, but by all the others who participated iu their possession of the land, aud no person who bad an estate 
viewB, the number being 474; and, in almost every lor less then a liietimc, either his own or some other 
case, tbe great majority of their congregaiioiia went person's, as his wife's, was regarded as a freeholder* 
along with them. The Disruption ministers met with Freeliuid also extends to ollices which a man holds 
much sympathy throughout the country, and before either in fee or during life. 

the new General Assembly rose. Dr. Chalmers an- Fbebuxit, or FasEDMsir, ^ee'-mda,/reed'-m<if», is a 
Duunecd that an aggregate sum of £232,347 had been term used in contradistinction to a slave, and denotes 
contributed for the support of the Free Church; and one that is born or made free, and who enjoys certain 
during the first year of its existence, its iiieeme privileges which aro denied to the other. The title is 
amounted to £366,720. But vybile it was thus meeting also given tu one admitted to the freedom of a corporate 
with «o much popular sympathy, the moderate parly tow n, or of any other corporate body, 
and their adherents were doing everything in their Fiikeaus’s IlotL,,/Vse'-j»irtjiarofe.—Bv the Municipal 
, power against them. The majority of the nobility and Corporutiana Act, 6 & 7 Viet. o. 76, it is enacted that 
' great landed proprietors went with tho ealabiished the town clerk of every borongh shall make out a list 
iihurebi nnd sonierhf them were guilty of very cruel (to be called tbe freeman’s roll) of all persons ad- 
and oppressive acts towards the non-intrusionists. mitled burgesses or freemen, who were entitled to a 
Some of them, for a long time, refused to grant any share or benefit of the lands and public stock of the 
sites on their lands for ebnrehos or other buildings, borough before tho passing of such act, for the pur- 
tbough neariy all have now conceded this favour, pose of reserving such rights, and as distinguisMng 
Indeed, people at a distance could scarcely conceive them from the burgesses newly created by tbe aet, and 
how high party feeling ran, and whet bitternesaexisted entitled to tlie rigbte which it newly confers; these last 
iietween the two parties; and scarcely le8S_ remarkable to lie entered on another roll, called the burgess roll, 
is the degree to which it bos passed away in so short a FaEBstABOwnT.^^ree-mat'-son-rs (Fr. tnapoa; mason),, 
time. Indeed, there arc not wanting persons on both is a term applied to a secret and wide-spread associa- 
aidcs who eutertain hopes that a union may yet be tion, who term themselvea Free and Accepted Maeons. 
efi'ected; for the Free Ghurch has always kept tens- Societies of Freemasons exist in all parts of the civilized 
ciously to the principle of an iwlahUshed church, and world, and their members are of every religion and 
this has been tW only thing that has prevented a union condition of life. Every candidate, beforehis initiation, 
between them and other bodies irto have seceded comes under a solemn eimagement never t» divulge 
from the established church, and who are opposed to the mysteries of the order,'nor to communicate to the 
tbe principle of state endowments. Thive can be little uifliiitiated the secrets vritb which he may be intrusted* 
882 
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and the proceedings and plans in irhieh the frstetcit; history of Masonry from the,Mcliest titneh begumiog 
may be engage# After tto candidate has undergcme with Adam, and comprisins qnotatipas &dt» tome 
the necessary ceremonies, and received the usual in- rabbinioal tales, respecting the buihung of the towmr 
etruotions, appropriate words and Bijpii9cant signs are of Babel and the temple oF Solomon, limited, boireTer, 
imparted to nun, that he may he enabled to distinguish to the information contained in the Bible, It tiien 
his brethren of the order frcw the uninitiated, and to passes over to the Greeks and Romans, mentioning 
convinoe others that he is entitled to the pririleges of a particularly Pyth^rsa, RuoUd, and Vitruvius. Then 
brother, should ho be visited by distress or by w-ant in we are told that St. Albanns, an honourable Boraam 
a distant land. After a due interval of probation, if kniglit, patronized the art ahont a.D. 300, settled the 
the newly-admitted member be found qualiilod for a fundamental institutions of the Masons, procured 
hmliier degree, be is promoted, till he has received that them employment, wages, and a charter from the 
Masonic knowledge which enables him to hold the emperor Carausins, according to which they might 
highest offices of trust to which the fraternity can raise form a society in Britain snder the government of 
its members. At regular and appointed seasons, con- architects. The devastation of the country, and the 
vivial meetings of the frateruity are held in lodges, destruction of the edifices by the northern tribes, and 
ooBstructed for the purpose; and all distinctions of the Angles and Saxons, is related; and how the pious 
rank are laid aside, all dilTerenoes in religious and Athelstan hod resolved to restore the ancient and 
political matters forgotten, and peace and hturmony venerable society. By virtue of this charter, all the 
generally prevail. Every one strives to give happi- Masons in the kingdom were assembled, and they 
ness to his brother, and men seem to recollect for established a general, or grand lodge, for their future 
once that they are sprung from one common origin, government. Under the patronage and jurisdiction of 
and are possessed of the same nature. Aeeording to this Igdge, the fraternity very consideran^ increased, 
its own peculiar language, Masonry is founded on “ the Rreemasonry was iiret introduced into Scotland by 
practice of social and moral virtue," Its charseter is those architects who built the abbey of Kilwinning ; 
charity in the most extended sense, and “brotherly and the Kilwinning lodge is the most ancient in that 
lore, relief, and truth " are inculcated in it. LUmevery country. After the establishment of the York and 
other society of any duration, it has been subject to the Kilwinning lodges, the principles of Rreemasonry were 
infiuenoes of human frailties; and while it has been the rapidly dinuaed throughout both kingdoms, and other 
means of effecting nmeh good, it has doubtless at times lodges were erected in different parts of the island, 
also been productive of much evil. Recently much has which remained under the jurisdiction and oontrotof 
been written both for and against Freemasonry, its ritual, the two mother-lodges. In this way, Masonry eon- 
benefits, and tendency ; while books have Oven appeared tinned to flourish in this country for several centuries 
professing to reveal all the secrets of the order ; but after it bad ceased on the continent; for the Church 
most Masons maintain that the true secret ef Masonry had come to regard them with suspicion, as being 
has never yet been divulged, and there are many even possessed of a power and influence which might, in 
Masonic writers, defendersofthesooiety,whoyetcallita time, be turned against itself. In this country, an act 
secret signs and rites accidental and nnimportant. No was passed against them in the third year of Henry ni., 
one, we believe, even among intelligent Masons them- at the instigation of the bishop of Winchester, which, 
selves, credits the great antiquity which some of their however, was never enforced; and the king himself 
authors claim for it. Accorffing to some, it is as old afterwards countenanced tb«un with his presence, 
as the creation, while others only carry it back to the James I. of Scotland was also a great patron of the 
bntlding of the tower of Babel, and some are content craft. Long before this time, however, the order had 
with tracing it no farther back than the building of ceased to Im confined to architects or builders : and 
Solomon's temple. It is asserted that the institution noblemen, gentlemen, kings, and princes, were ennoUed 
has been continued down, in uninterrupted Buccession, among its members as “accepted Masons." Among 
from that very remote period to the present day, those who have held the office of grand master, may 
tlirongh all the changes of governments, religion, civil- be mentioced Henry VJI., Cardinal Wolaey, Inigo 
ization, and knowledge. It is indeed not improbable, ^ones, and Sir Christopher Wren. After a time, the 
that, after building rose to be a separate art, and society of Masons decreased, and sank more and more, 
to demand a certain amount of skill and tnuning. In 1717, an entire change was effected in the constitu- 
those who were members of the order should seek to tion, and while retaining the name and customs of the 
impart a mystery to their profession, and adopt ccr- ancient fraternity, the society ceased to be connected 
tain initiatory proceedings, before communicating with building; but for brotherly love and mutual aid. 
their knowledge to others. The later Blousinian, or The sonio year, the first regular grand lodge was 
other mysteries, to which others trace its origin, may formed in London, with power to jp-imt charters 
have also imparted to it something of their character; for the holding of other lodges. The “Book of Con- 
but there is nothing in history, or in the character of stitntions," drawn up by James Anderson, and based 
Masoniy, to warrant us in giving it so high an origin, upon the "Gothic Oonstitutione " of 023, for the use of 
Without, therefore, attempting to nnravel its early tholodgos, was poblisbed in 1723; and several editkme 
histoiy, we may state, generally, that the desire £bir have since been published. Since that time. Masonry 
maguifloent churehes and monasteries by the Roman has continued to flourish, and at present the grand 
Oatbolio priests led to great encouragement being lodge of England has upwards of 1,000 lodges under 

S 'ren to the artifioera of such works. The pontiffs m its jurisdiction. It is possessed of great wealth, and 
□me, and the other potentates of Europe, conferred! distributes several thousand pounds annually for phi- 
on the fraternity of masons the most important privi- lantbropic purposes; contributing, among other things, 
leges, and allowed them to be governed by laws, cus- to the support of a Masonic girls'school, estatilished in 
toms, and ceremonies peculiar to themselves. Bucb 1788; a Masonic boys' school, established in 1708; a 
encouragemeut must have been productive of the most henevolent foud for aged Masons, established in 1842 ; 
bonefleiu resutts to the fraternity. The association and a widows'fund, established in 1360. In Scotland, 
was composed of men of all nations ; of Itoliau, Greek, James Jl. nominated to the offibe of gnmd master 
French, German, and Flemish artists, who ware de- William St. Clair, earl of Orkney and Caithness, baron 
uominated Freemasons, and vvho, ranging from one of Roslin, and founder of the chapel of Buslin; and 
comitry to another, erected those elegant churches, subsequently made tne office hereditary in bis lamily. 
and cathedrals which still excite admiration. Their It continued hereditary in that familv till the instie 
government was remarkably regular, and the members tution of the grand lodge of Scotland in 17.36. The 
lived in a camp of huts reared beside the building number of lodges in Scotland is about 400. The first 
which they were employed in erecting. A snmeyor, lodge in Prance established after the Ei^litb system 
or master, presided over and directed the whole, and was founded at Paris in 1725; the first in GermanT, 
every tenth man was called a warden, and had the at Hamburg in 1736; and the first in America, xu 
oversight of the other nine. The most anoient lodge 1730. Masonry has made great progress in Aifteriea, 
of Freemasons in England is that of Turk, founded in partionlarly in the United States. 

026, under the patronage of Edwin, brother of King Pass Poal./rse port (Lat. portut, a port), in Gom., 
Athelstan, who obtained for ft a charter from the king,! .isa. port or hai-hour firee to ships of all nations to enter 
.and became himself grand master. The oonstftution! and load or unload, on payment of moderate duties, 
of this lodge, which u still preserved at York, gives-a: They also formwdepfita where goods may be depoeittri 
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‘oittkost paTmeat of aev daty, aad afUnwards eitlier 
re>exponea oa paynieat of mere transit daty, or ad¬ 
mitted for consumption on paying tbe neaal customs 
dnes. 

Fsxb SriniT, BnxniBxy er sax. (iSss Bjuniaiiir 
or ncB Fkzb Sriniz.) 

FausToirs, /res'-tfoas (Sax. stan, stone), in Build-, 
the name generally gd^en to any soft stone tiiat can be 
readily uwn and worked with the maUet and chisel. 
The Tenons kinds of stone that come firom the quarries 
near Bath, and those near Portland and in tlie Isle 
of Pnrbeck, are freestones; and some kinds of lime¬ 
stone are also inolnded under thie term, as a'ell as soft 
aandstonee and oolitee, among which may be named 
the maCTesian limestone need in building the new 
pelaoe at Westminster and the houses of parliament. 

FnxrHUtKsit.yree-ttinfe'-er (Sax. thincau, to think), 
is a term applmd to one who exercises freedom of 
thought, and is generally used in a bad sense to denote 
one who is sceptical on matters of religion. {See 
Sztsu, Athbish.) 

Fbzb Tbadb, free iraid (Sp.-Port. trato, trade), in 
Pol. Eoo., denotes the freMom of buying and selling 
without any interference by way ot improving or 
otherwise ralluenoing trade. It is only lately that our 
government has como to see the importance of this 
prinmple, and that all attempts to encourage certain 
uranchos of trade and discoorage others are deti'i- 
meutal and injurious. {See Cobn Laws, Customs 
Butibs, BouKiy, Bauabcb or Tbasb, FouiticaIi 
Bcoiroiiy.) 

FbBB WiLI;, FBEEDOM abb NbCBSSIIT, lilBBBTT 
AKD liBCESSlxr, yVee will, firee^-dom, ne-eee'-e-te, lilt'- 
er-ie (Sax. erilla, will; Lat. neceteiivt, necessity, 
libetdae, liberty), in Phil., are terms employed to 
denote one of the most difficult questions in the whole 
field of mental science,—the power of a man over the 
determination of his own will. “ If," says Heid, " in 
anv action he had power to will what he did or not to 
will it, in that action be is free. But if in every 
voluntary action the determination of his will be the 
necessary consequence of something involuntary in 
the state of his mind, or of something in his external 
circumstances, he is not free; he has not what I call 
the liberty of a moral agent, but is subject to neoes- 
sity." Freedom has commonly been distinguished into 
freedom from coercion and freedom from neoeasitv. 
Freedom from coercion implies, on the one hand, th<. 
absence of all impediment or restraint, and on the 
other hand, the absence of all conmulsion or violence. 
Thus, If we are prevented from doing what is in our ^ 
power when we desire or will to do it, or if we are 
compelled to do it when we desire and will not to do it, 
we are not free from coercion. Freedom from neces¬ 
sity, called also liberty of election, implies freedom 
fi-om anything invincibly determining a morel agent, 
^is freMom from necessity, however, does not mean 
that the agent has no motive or no more inclination 
towards one course of action than another; for be may 
have motives prompting him more urgently to act in one 
direction rather thanin another, and still have liberty oi 
election, if he has the power of determining in favour 
of another course of action. The universal language 
and prskctice wf manhind is founded upon a belief in a 
kind of free will. To choose, to deliberate, to deter¬ 
mine, are expressions in every man's mouth; and the 
whole of onr penal code is founded upon the oonvictiop 
tbid: men hare the power of doing or abstaining from 
eertain acts. But if we examine the matter more 
closely, and look at the particular acts of one's life; we 
will find that this freedom of choice does not actually 
exist to the extent that we night at first eight be iti- 
elined to suppose. We find that _ if _we know the 
“eircamstBooes and obaraeter of an individual, we can 
c^cuhste pretty correctly how he will act in a given 
case. A man's habits, his education, his character, all 
go in some measure to determine his acting in a given 
case in a narticnlair way. Hence, therefore, every act 
of the will, in some degree at least, depends upon 
something going before, or is the dreumstanees of the 
individual; and in so far it is not absolutely free. 
" What," says Coleridge, “ determines the man to a 
good and worthy act, we will say, or a virtuous course 
of conduct ? The intelligent will or the eolf-determin- 
lug power ; True, in part, it is ; aid the will is pre¬ 


eminently the imiritual coustitaeDt in our bung. But 
will any man aomit that his own wiB b the only and 
sufficient determinant of all he b and all he does t Is 
nothing to be attributed to the harmony of the lystem/ 
to which it belongs, and to the pre-established fitness 
of the objects and agents, known and unknown, that 
surround him, as acting on the will, though doubt, 
leas with it likewise The whole question, hdw)- 
ever, is involved in difficulties which defy our limited 
faculties to solve. “How the will can possibly lie 
free," says Hamilton, “ must remain to us, wadw the 
present limitation of onr faculties, wholly inoompre- 
bensible." “The assertion of absolute iieoessify is 
virtually the negation of a morid Universe, cosae- 
quently, of the Moral Governor of a moral anivetse,—- 
in a word, atheism." " It would have been better,*’ 
he said, in speaking of the view of the queation as 
taken by the Scottish school of philosophers, “toshow 
articulately that liberty and necessity are both incom¬ 
prehensible, as both beyond the limits of legitimate 
thought; but that, though the free agency of man 
cannot be speculatively proved, so neither can it be 
I speculatively disproved; while we may claim for it as 
a fact of real actuality, though of inconceivable pos¬ 
sibility, the testimony of consciousness,—that we are 
morally free, as we are morally accountable for our 
actions.”— Zeclurea on Metaphyeice. 

Fbebzino, Fbost, ,/Vees'-«ny, frosf (Ang.-Sax.), the 
Bolidiiicntion or congelation of water or atmospherio 
vapour by cold. Water liegins to freeze when the tem¬ 
perature of the atmosphere b 32° Fahr,, at which 
point ice begins to apxiear, and continues to be formed, 
unless some circumstance, sneli as the disturbance of 
the water, interferes. As the cold increases, other 
liquids, which are able to resist the temperature at 
which water congeab, begin to freeze, and pass into 
the solid form. During spring and the early months of 
summer, much harm is done to vegetation by frost; 
and dnring severe frosts almost all vegetables fall into 
a state of decay, and even a moderate frost is able to 
destroy tender plants. When there has been much 
rain, and when the plants are saturated with moisture, 
the occurrence of a frost is very disastrous; for as the 
water contained in the leaves begins to freeze, it ex¬ 
pands, rupturing the vegetable fibres and destroying 
the plant. Fruits are destroyed by frost in a similar 
manner. When the morning dew freezes, it is called 
hoar-frost, or white-frost, and appears generaUy in 
spring and autumn. As the air begins to be warmed 
by tbe rising sun, the evajioration from the leaves of 
grass, x'lauts, and shrubs, is accelerated, and the cold 
increased; hence the moisture which was only dew 
before the dawo, b often converted into hoar-frost 
shortly after sunrise. The disastrous effects of frost 
, upon vegetation can only bo averted in a very limited 
I manner. That which will protect a plant from dew 
‘will protect it from frost; hence a covering of net¬ 
work or thin gauze will protect tender plants or the 
blossom of wall-fruit. The most efficient mode, how¬ 
ever, is to shield the plant from the clear sky, and 
thus prevent the radiation which must otherwbe take 
place. 

_ Fubezibo ArrABATrs, a contrivance by which 
liquids are Ihozen artificially. The first apparatus of 
the kind was one invented ^ Sir John LesUc, by 
means of which liquids were frozen in vacuo. When 
the pressure of the atmosphere is removed, liquids 
evaporate much more rapidly than under ordinary 
oiroamstniices, the heat producing the evaporation 
existing in tbe liquids themselves. When, therefore, 
a quantity of sulphuric ether is placed in a vessel under 
the receiver of an air-pump, and in it is pbced a vessel 
oontaining a small quantity of water, on exhausting 
the receiver, the ether evaporates rapidly, and, in so 
doing, abstracts the latent beat of the water, which is 
soon converted into ice. Leslie introduced into the 
receiver a shallow vessel containing highly concentrated 
> sulphuric acid, above which was placed another vessel 
[containing water; when the air was abstracted, tfaa 
water evaporated rapidly, and its vapour, on account 
of tbe strong attraction which sulphuric acid has pir it, 
was immediately absorbed. In two or three minutes 
congelation began. Suj’ihnrio acid is not the only 
substance which is capable of producing this result; 
any substance which has a strong attraction for water 
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will do H well. *Dr 7 potub, mnriate of lime, or 
powder of biualt, ore cU nsed for the purpose. A 
number of machiaes of this kind, Tatying ra many 
ways, hate since been oonatruoted. One of the most 
•ttooessful product largo blocks of ice by the etapora- 
tfcin of ether, and another welded slabs of ice as fust as 
they were formed. A detailed aooonnt of the former, 
which was patented far Mr. Harrison^ is to bo found in 
the '* Pharmaceutica] Journal," xvi. 477. Its prin¬ 
ciple spnerally, is the produoticm of cold by ev^orat- 
ing volatile liquids in vacuo, the condensation of their 
vapours by pressnre, and the continued re-etaporatiou 
and re-coudensation of the same material. 

VaBBZiiro MtXTOBEs (in Chem.}. —Many salts, 
while undergoing solution, produce a very considerable j 
reduction in the temperature. By mixing 4 ox. of nitre 
and 4 ox. of sid-ammoniao, and throwing tliem into 
water, the temperature is rodnced from 60° to 10° ; 
and a mixture of equal parts of water, nitrate of am¬ 
monia, and carbonate of soda, the two latter in the 
orystallized condition, is capable of eS'ecting a redno- 
tion from 50° to 7°. Equal parts of snow and salt will 
maintain a steady temperature of —4° for many hours; 
and if a mixture of three parts of ciystallized chloride 
of calcium and two of enow be made, in a vessel cooled 
down to 3?°, a cold of —50° will he the result. The fol. 
lowing are a few freezing-points that may be found 
useful• 

Mercury. — 39°EahT. 

Oil of vitriol. —30° 

Bromiuin . —4° 

Saturated solution of chloride 

of sodium. —4# 

Seawater. 2.S° 

Pure water . 32° 

FaxBzma-roiHi. (See THEnsioMBTini.) 

PaBiotlT, /raii (Du. vrayt, Oer. fraeht), in Com., 
is the money paid for the carriage of goods by sea, or 
the price paidT by a merchant for the use of a ship to 
transport goods; the word freight is also sometimes 
used as synonymous with cargo. When an entire 
vessel is engaged for tho transport of goods, there is 
usually an instrument executed known as a charter- 
party, in which the terms of the agreement and amount 
of freight are set forth. If, however, merely a part of 
the ship is engaged, or a certain amount of goods to 
be conveyed, there is usually a bill of lading made ont. 
Where no formal agreement is entered into, the 
amount of freight is regulated by the custom or usage 
of trade. The freight is most commonly determined 
for the whole voyage, withont rospeot to time; but 
sometimes it is made to depend upon time. In the 
former case it is either fixed at a certain sum for the 
whole cargo, or at so much per ton, .barrel, bulk, or 
other weight or measure; or so much per eout. on the 
value of tlie cargo. The time and manner of paying 
the freight are frequently regulated by express stipu¬ 
lations in the charter-party or other written contract. 
The master is entitlea to detain the goods until the 
freight baa been paid; but the master cannot retain 
the cargo on board till such payment, as the roerehant 
would in that case have no opportunity of examining 
the condition of the goods. Ho right of lien for 
freight exists unless the freight be earned; but if the 
freighter or a stranger prevent the freight from be¬ 
coming due, the owner or master has a remedy by ac¬ 
tion of damages. When goods are deteriorated during 
a voyage by fault of the master or mariners, the owner 
is entitled to compensation; but if from natural causes 
or perils of the sea, the owner must bear the loss and 
p^ the freight. The merchant, however, cannot set 
off his claim for damage agaimst the amount of the 
freight, wliieb must first be paid, and the merchant 
may then substantiate his claim to oompensatiou for 
the damage. If a portion of tho cargo be thrown 
overboard for the necessary preservation of the ship, 
and the rest reach its destination, the owner is bound 
to answer to the merchant, by way of general average, 
for the valao of that which was lost, as the freight 
to be paid to tlie ovraer. Xegally, no freight is due 
until the voyage is completed, wbioh, however, may be 
overruled by express stipilation. If a merebam. 
covenant to freight a whole or a certain portion of u 
ship, ho is bound to pay th« sum atipulatod for, though 
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his goods do not occupy the entire spaoe. Wbere^^ 
freight is to bo paid lot the voyage, the owner tabes 
upon himself tho risk of its being long or abort; wberu 
by the time, the risk falls upon the merohant. As 
regards living animals, if the ship be freighted fortran*- 
piling them at so much a head, freight is only duo 
for such as are delivered alive; but if fat lading them, 

|t is due for all that were put on board. Where there - 
is no express agreement, the law holds that freight is 
due for the dead ss well as the living.—JZqfi Abbott's 
haul of Shining; MeCuIlooh’a CommercialJXctionarg, 

Ebbstcu Besbies. (See ItuauKirs.) 

Fbbncs CHAtikt/hsiifsk tehauik, a kind of soap-stone 
of a Boit and greaay nature, known by that name, and 
Boroetimes called Brianfon chalk, because it is obtained 
in great quantities near that town, and in other parts 
of France. It forms a white pigment when properly 
'prepared, and is much used by tailors in marking the 
pattern of garments on cloth, before cutting them out, 
as the marks made can be easily obliterated, and cause 
no injury to the material, 

FBUKfiji Honn./renfs* hom, a wind instrument, eon- 
sisting of a long tube twisted into several circular folds, 
gradually increasing in size from the mouth-piece to 
the bell, or end at which the sound issues. As it is not 
provided with holes, like the flute, its sounds are varied 
by the lips of the player, the greater or lesser pressnre 
of his breath, and tho insertion of the band into the 
bell, or end from Which the sound issues; it may also be 
timed to a variety of keys, by means of crook* and 
thaake, or movable pieces added to, or removed from, 
the top of the tube, as required, Tlie introduction of 
the born, in common with that of the trumpet,'datoB less 
than a hundred years ago. Since then it has undergone 
many chunge.s, and within the last fifty years the wnote 
of this class of instruments have been greatly improved 
by the addition of keys, valves, crooks, Ac. 

Fbbnch liANOtiACB AMD LiTEKATcnE.—The origin of 
the French language is to be traced to three distinct 
sources,—the Celtic, the Datin, and the German, Of the 
Celtic, or earliest of these, the language of the conntry 
prior to tho Boman invasion, comparatively few traces 
are to be found in that of tho present day. When tho 
country came under the domiuion of the Bomans, tho 
Latin being the language of the conquerors, came, by 
degrees, to be that of tho people geuerally. Not, how¬ 
ever, the classic form of that language, which is met 
vtith in authors, but a corrupt dialect of it, known us 
the lingua Somana ruetica. On the overthrow of tho 
Western Bomiui empire, this language became cor¬ 
rupted by the admixture of words and expressions from 
the Burgundian, Tisigotbic, Frankish, and other bar¬ 
baric tongues. In the 7th century, two forms of speech 
prevailed in the country—a corrupt dialect of the lingua 
Rontana, and a form of German knovtn us the liiigua 
Franoieca or Theoiitca, or the Tadeeqne. The latter 
prevailed in tho north and east parts of the country, 
and tlie former was spoken south of the Loire. The 
council of Tours (813) recommended the use of both 
the Buslic and Tudeaque versions of tho homilies. In 
course of time these two became in some measure 
blended, the Latin element remaining tlie more promi¬ 
nent; and this corruptlangnage was caUedtbeBomancc. 

It was divided into two branches, which took their 
names from their respective modes of expreasing the 
word gee. The Visigoths and Burgundians south of 
the Loire said oe (Latin uc, German auek, also) for yes, 
while the Ifranks and Normans to the north said oil ; 

I and hence the dialect of the former was c.alled la langnc 
d'oc, and of the latter la langue d’oil; the former of 
these, which came to receive' the name of Peovenyal, 
iVom the kindgom of Provence, which at one time in- 
clnded the whole of the south of France, was cbaractex- 
ized rather by a modification of Latin words, than by * 
the admixture of foreign words and idioms. Though 
much changed, it is stiU the dialect of the oommon 
i people in Provence, Languedoc, Catalonia, Vulentia, 
Majoroa, Minorca, and Sardinia. I>S3 troubled hj 
wars, and of a more gar and sprightly turn of mind, 
the language of the soatfierns speedily neoame polished, 

I and its glory was spread over Europe by the labours of 
the Troubadours, The dialect of northern France bud 
a much greater admixture of the Germanic element 
I than the south, whioh was still farther augmented by 
the establisbmest of tho Normans in that part, is. the 
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he^intiivgoftbe lOt]} ceotary. The Trouvirtt af the 
Jforth, at A Jtoter period, is their nider .ton|rae, followed 
the oxampio ofthe Teoabadotin|-~bitt whue the latter 
saiii; the soft strains of lore^ former oelebrated 
deeds of war and cbivaliy, After the oommeucemeut 
of the CrnsadeB, both laognitees approached towards a 
fusion. The cruel persecution of the Albiffenses ohechcd 
the derelopment of the Brorencsl language j and the 
extending of the Mlitioal rale Of the north southwards, 
brought with it the language of that people. The real 
French language began to be developed about the time 
of tbe conquest of Constantinople by the French 
'Crnsaders, at the beginning of the 13th century. 
Froissart's “ Chronicles," of the 14tU century, is the 
'earliest work in gennioe French,—French which is 
quite intelligible to the student of tbs present day. 
Francis 1, greatly encauraged the development of 
the French, and sobstituted that language for 
Xiatin in poldic trsnsaotious, Babelais greatly euriched 
it; Bonsard and J>u Bellay, Amyot and Montaigne, 
and others, developed it still further. The religious 
reform, political troubles, the iniluence of the Italian 
wars and queens, modified it greatly. The introduction 
of Arabia words is chiefly due to the Crnsades; and of 
'Cireek and Latin words, and of soientiilo terms, to the 
-study of these lanraages and to the cultivation of the 
natural sciences. Ibo AcademU JFranfaUe, established 
by liiohelieu for the regulation of tbe national language 
{1335), tbo influence of the oourt, the labours of the 
I'ort itoyalists, especially Faecal (1666), and a galaxy 
-of great writers, purified, augmented, and diffused it 
tnore and more. It was first used as a diplomatic 
language at the confereoees of Kimegnen (1676), Tbe 
French » tbe most generally known of all languages 
among civilixed nations; and many Ulnstriona foreign¬ 
ers, as Leibnitz, Humboldt, Gibbon, and Sir WiUiani 
•Jones, have written some of tbeir works in it. It is 
« very clear tongue, on account of the strictly logical 
order of its syntax, bat very monotonous, and incapable 
•of the oompositiou of words already fixed, os well as of 
bold poetic turns. Tbe French lauguage, in short, is, 
like every other, tbo exponent of the nationality, 
viciMitndes, inteUigenae, culture, and taste of the 
:people that speak it. The earliest literature of France 
IS that of the Troubadours and Trouvdres. Tbe former 
flourished most during the 11 th and 12 th centuries. 
Their productions were chiefly short lyrical effusions 
•on love or matters of trifling import; and they exhibit 
little play of the imagination, little depth of emotion, 
*nd very slight traces of lesroing. The Trouveres, on 
the other hand, in tlieir narrative poems known as 
CiSiaKsons de geite, and written bi the energetic langue 
-d'fltl, treated of g^cat national subjeets, and oeiebruted 
tbe heroic deeds of illustrioas kings and knights. Some 
'Of tlieir compositions, especially tbo earlier, have a 
Btriking character of grandeur, which may sometimes 
be not unfttivourably compared with that of the ancient 
•epic poems. These chan$ota dt gette, also called 
ronences, are very numerous, and have been classified 
dnto three OTcles,beariugrespectivelythe'nameBofCbaT> 
leraagne, Bing Arthur, and Alexander,~the first cele¬ 
brating the deeds of the great Frankish emperor, bis 
desoeodants and vassals ; the second comprising tra- 
-^ditionsTy legends regarding the achievements of King 
Arthur of Britain and the Horman warriors; the third 
consisting of poems in which events in tbe history of 
Greece and Borne are strangely mixed np withfohival- 
‘jrio notions and legends of fairy-land. These were 
:raooeedisd by satirieal and allegorical poems of equalty 
rast proportions, some of whira enj^ed unparalleled 
populai^y ; such as the “ Botnan de Benard," and the 
Boman de la Bose." Tbe former is the well-known 
story of "Beynard the Fox,” the “Etinecko der 
' T'ueha ” the Germans ; the latter ia a poem of 

33,0OOvcr8e8i4,lfi6 ol" whioh were written by Guillaume- 
-de Lorris in the early part of the 18th eentoir ; aud 
<th«<wofk was completed fifty years later, by Jean de- 
Mean. TfoB- is, perbaps, iba most celebrated French 
production iff tM middle,ages. It is a kind of didactic 
ullegPrical poem, wbieh professes to teach the art of 
love, .and embraces the moat varied subjects. It eon- 
-taius a great deal of leoraed lore, scholaetio subtleties, 
«nd scraps of ancient history, foedy mingled with ab- 
• «tcaetiuns and idlegories. Anotiier kind of poetry of 
this period Is the fnbUam. or tales, nbich mre partly 
886 
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of oriental origin, and were intipdueed by the Cru¬ 
saders into Europe, They are usuolfy written in 
verse,but sometimes in prose and. vwm alternately; 
and are generally based upon some well-known pio- 
verb, aneraote, or adventure, often containing a great 
deal of wit or fun, being generally satirieal in their 
character; they arc, however, frequently distigmed by 
acoarse licentiousness. Son^ were not neglected; «nd 
those of the illustrious Abelard, in the 18th century, 
enjoyed a wide popularity. The progress of prose was 
slower than that of poetry 5 but the I3th oenthry pre- 
souls two specimens, showing that it bad already 
acquired a degree of power and polish. These 
are the “Chronicle of the Conquest of Constantino¬ 
ple," by Villeliardonin (1207), and tbe interesting and 
simple Life of Bt. Louis, written by JoinviUe, who tells 
us of the heroic deeds and private virtues of tbe good 
king, whom he had accompanied to the Holy I^d. 
In the latter half of the ISth oentnry we also find some 
tolerably good apeeimens of the drama in the Mya- 
teries aud Moralities of that period. The whole of the 
literatnre of the 14th century culminates in Froissart's 
" Chronicles,'' which present the liveliest pictures of 
Society and manners during that period of war and 
gaUant enterprise. The greatest writer of tbe 16th Cen¬ 
tury, also a chronicler like Froissart, is Ffaili]^ da 
Comines, who iu his “MtSmoires'' presents a strildng 
delineation of the characters of Louis XI. and his 
aonteroporaries. To the same period belong two of 
Franco’s distinguished poets, who, strange to say, pre¬ 
sent a striking contrast to each other in their outward 
circumstances, the one the prinoely Duke Charles of 
Orleans, the other the low-bred and lawless Villon, a 
strange eomponiid of villainy and inspiration. A new 
epoch in the history of French literature begins with, 
the reign of Francis I. (1515). The study of Greek 
and Bornan authors now began to prevail in France; 
and writers, dazzled by tbe hitherto unknown beauties 
of the cluesical writers, despised the works of their 
forefathers, and attached themselves to the imitation 
of the ancients. Thus arose the so-enUod modern 
classical school; while that which, instead of imitating 
the ancients, derived its materials from national ele- 
ments, has been designated by the appellation of 
Bomantic. Tolerably free from the etassie element 
ore the works of Clement Morot, the greateat French 
poet of the reign of Francis 1 ; white the leader of tbe 
new or olassi^ school was Bonsard, an author long 
extolled far above bis merita. A host of other writers 
characterize this eenlury, chief among whom are 
Babelais aud Montaigne. In the 17th oentury Malherbe 
appeared as the reformer, or rather tiie regnlator, of 
poetry, a man -of fostidions taste but meagre imagina¬ 
tion, who despised the artistio luxuriance of Bonsard, 
introducing iu its stead a style of grammatioal oorreot- 
ness and dry elemnoe, which sometimes reatflied pom¬ 
posity. Balzac devoid his attention to tiie improve¬ 
ment of prose, rad his semi-philosophioM works, espe¬ 
cially his Epistles, were valuable at the time as taoatiB 
of careful aud harmonious style. Such were also-the 
frivolous but witty lettim-s of his friend Voitiire. In 
1634 the Froncli Academy was instituted, under the 
anspices of Cardin-al Biobelieu, “to establish certain 
rules for the French language, and to make it not only 
elegant but capable of treating oU matters (ff art and 
science." Three writersof this period enriched French 
literature with important works, and did much towards 
the improvement of its language, Fierre Corneille 
brought tragedy to a degree of grandeur which has 
not been surpassed; “Le Cid," “Horace," “Oinna," 
and " Polynecte," being among the best of his worln. 
Heaearte^ in bis “ Hiscours ear la Mdthode," showed 
that the Freach language was equal to the higbeetjphi- 
losophicai subjeots; end Faecal, in Bis “ Lettres Fro- 
vinciales," in whieh oomio plesaantry rad vehement 
cloquenoe are hap^dly blended, first formed aetradard 
for French prose. Bnch was the opening of the splen¬ 
did literal epoch whioh is generally styled the A;^ of 
Louis XTv.,aud which is distinguishea to a gdhay of 
superior intellects, who, under the royal patronage, 
applied themselves to perfecting every brauMi of litera¬ 
ture. Tbe pulpit is set forth by the eloquence of sack 
men as Bossuet, Flechicr', Bourdalone, rad Massillon. 
Tragedy lost little of its power in the farads of Baeine, 
whose “ A&dromaqoe," “ IphiglSnie/* and “Fb 6 dre," 
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remind one of tto produotions of ancient Greece j TiUei" Berniarain de St. Pierre aathor of •• Panl »t 
while comedy Maoned its higheet pitch with MoUSre. VirjpnieSt. Simon, whose “MdinoireiC’have aained 
w^e iDMteipieoos, "le Mianathrope," “Tortnffic." adesemd celebrityj Marmontel, ttie aiSiarof^Bdli- 
l'IiATMe,' aod.“I.ea Pemraea Sayantes," are very saire," and Lebrun, the lyric poet. The period of the 
BaTaoTOus oi^Atiotis. Xn nw Jf avieBy X«a foutaioB Kdvoliition was by txo luaaas t^vomrable to literatuvB* 
Bbowod hiEftsolf the greatest master of that kind of wsd little more bo was that of the Empire whieh eucr 
composition m modern times. Didactio poetry was ceeded. Madame de Stafil sod Gh&teanhrjand warn 
^presented by SoueiWy whose works are remarkable the foreriin&ers of a reriTali whicdi wasy perhapfiy iesB 
lor i^mnxetiy and ^ood semy)} but are entirely dehcient owing to their works than to the iuDuenoe upon pnhiio 
in pwttcfld enthusiasm. Moral philosophy whs culti* taste of the inaster*piecee of English ima German 
vated ^y Molebrsnohc, the diaqiple of Bescarfccs, and literature^ which found more and more admirerB m. 
author of'* La I^cherche de la V^nte j** by^ Bossuet, Eranoo. A new romantic school now spruce up; and. 
who wrote ^Comiaissaoco de Biea et do soi-marae;" through the exertions of many young and original 
by Fonciou, as in ms treatise * De 1 Extstenee de Died; ” writers, new life was infused into uearly every t>racch 
and by Pascal, in the fragments which have been col- of literature, poetry, history, philosophy, and the» 
leotea imdev the Utl© of Pensdea;" while La lloche* drama. An animated controTcisy was maintained be- 
fouoauld^ in bis “Sentences ct Hurimes,*' wrote a libel tween the supporters of reform and the adherents of 
upon mankind, and La Bruycre, in his ** Caraot^res,** the ciassicai school; and the contest :^aohed its utmost 
drew vivid and amusing sketohes of human characters fury when Frdddrio Sonlid, Alexandre Damas, Victor 
®^^^”**®***' In tJie field of history, we also meet Hugo, Alfred do Vigny, and others, produced on tho 
wth Bossuet, M the author ofDiscours sur riiis- stage dramas framed according to their ideas of the 
“ Histoire des Variations dea Sbakespftarean stylo. It was only after several years 
Aglises Protestantes/* Here, too, we have Mi^zeray, that the younger body of comha^nts came out vioto- 
author of the “Histoire de Prance/* and IHeury, rious. iJovels which, during the es^iternsni of thia- 
author <« “Histoire de rEgUse.** In .memoirs and contest, had been scarcely noticed, became the rage 
letters, there are the personal “Memoires ** of Cardinal soon after it was settled. George Sand (Madame Bu- 
De Ketz; Hamilton's ^'Mdmoires du Comte d© Gram* devant), one of the mostelegant writers of her country, 
mooti’* and the iutev^ting letters of Madame do Sd- established her character by her “Indiana," whiet 
vigoetohor daughter and friers. The 17th century appeared in 1832; and has sine© pnhliahed many popu- 
had been, on the whole, a religious one; but the 18th lar works. Alexandre Dumas, the inexhaustible storv' 
WM eminently an age of goopticism and infidelity, teller, lias won immense popnlarity by hia works. 
Literature now became a sueans of convoying bold “Trois Mousquetivires," “Le Comte da Monte 
opinions, or assaulting tune-honouved creeds an^institu- Christo," and numerous other works. Eugene ftte 
tions. The persons who exercised the chief Bwny during also obtained great popiilarite from his works "Lw 
;Uits period, and n'ho exerted apowerfal influenoa upon Mysterca de Paris," and "Le Juif errant," which 
tteir contemporaries, were Montesquieu, t'oltaire, J. deiiict in glaring colours the miseries and deprarities 
J. KouBsean, and Buffon. Montesquieu, a writer of of society. Among other distinguished writers, we- 
gi^t force and brilliancy, and of unusual scope of may mention Monorti do Babac, ifh'dcU^ie Soulid, Al— 
mind, commenced his literary career by publishing phonse Karr, Alfred de Musset, Prosper MdrimAe, 
"Les Lettres Peraanes," attacking French manners, Madame Kraile de Girardin, Thdophite Gautier, Jules 
institutions, and even religion. His principal works, Bandeau, and Emile Souvestre. A new generation of 
however, are hia " Considdratinna sur la Grandeur et storytellers has baon risiugwithin the last few years, 
laDdcadence dea Eomains," and his “ Esprit des Lois," who, though their powers ore scarcely to be compared 
an able and profound disquisition upon general legis- with those of their predecessors, are nevertbelesa not. 
mtion. Voltaire, the true personation of his age in devoid of talent. Some of them belong to what they 
disposition, as well as in talents, was, for half a ecu- themselves call the "realist schoolthey are Henfi. 
tury, the loader of public opinion in France. Ilis Slurgor, (Alexandre DumasjSG, Champfleury, Ernest 
wonderful yersatility enabled him to treat successfully Biiydeau, Gustave, Faubert, Octavo Peuillot, and Ed- 
almost alt branches of literature,—tragedy, satire, ro- mond About. Poetry is far from being as popnlsr in>. 
mance, poetry, history, and philosophy. The passion. France es the novel, and the country has produced few 
ate eloquence of lioiisseau made him be listened to great poets daring the present century. The four 
and believed in, even when he was declaring war greatest poets are BAranger, Victor Hugo, Lamartine^ 
ai^inst civilization, and attacking tbe social order of audAlfVed de Musset; besides whom, CasimirDela* 
things. Biiffon occupied a leas-agitated sphere, devot- vigne, Augnste Barbier, and Victor do la Prade, orw 
ing himself to the study and description of nature ; the only names requiring to be mentioned. Histoiy is, 
and, by his " Histoire NaturoUe," he introduced a new andottbtedly, the most sncoessful branch of modem 
era iu the study of natural history. Diderot and French literature. A larger number of valuable bis- 
D‘Alembert founded the “ Encyolopddie," a vast re- toricol works has been pubiislied within the Just 
view of human knowledge, but always liostilo to reli- thirty-five years than during any other equal period of 

g ion. Helvetius, in his treatise" DerEsprit;" D’HoI- its history; and the taste for such performances isstij) 
aoh, in his " Bysteme de la l!fature;"snd Lometterie, on the increase. M. Guizot, the great philosophical 
by his “L’Hoinmc Machine" and "La Vie heurouse expounder of social institutions, and Augustin Thierry, 
de SdoAquo." far exceeded the encyclopedists in the the artistic historian of the middle ogea, stand fore- 
destructive tendency of tbeir doctrines. Among tbe most among the promoters of this movement. Sis- 
fow defenders of revealed religion during the period mondi, MieWet, and Henri Martin, have each devoted 
waa J. Vornet. Among the metaphysical writers, their efforts to a full recital of the general history of 
the first place is due to CondillBO, followed by Van. France; while De Barante, after giving, in his “His- 
venargues, Condorcet, and Bonnet of Geneva, all toiro des Dues de Bourgogne" a824L «" attractive 
of whom remained on the side of moderation, and specimen of purely narrative history, has recently 
gave little support to the te^encies of the age. One published histories of the Convention and the 
of the most learned historians of that period was Direetoryj in which bis monarchical tendencies are 
Brosses, Goguet, Barthdlemy, strongly apparent. The revolutionary period has 
llayiial, De Mchegan, Veliey, are also names of note engaged the attention of many historians; among 
in ihis department. The mathematical and physics] whomthemostpromiBontareTliiers; Mignet,MiDAelet,.* 
sciences made great progress in Franco during the and Louis Blanc. Lamartine also figures among the 
18th oantnry; as witness the names of D’Alembert, historians, bavins produced ieveraf worts of that 
Lagrange, Lalande, Lacaille, Maupertuis, Clairaut, class, wmoh, however, are more remarkable Ibr 
Lemounier,Condsmme, and others, faoaturol history, their showy laugnsgo than for their accuracy or re. 
we have Buffon and Charles Bonnot, Brisson, Vicq sesroh. The elegant and accomplished ViUemain,. 
d’Azyr, Jussieu in botany, and Baussure in geology, rithongh better Imown in the field of literaturd, has 
In poiriry, the drama, and general Hterature, w© may also produced aeventl historical works; as his "Histoire.- 
montlon the names of Crebillon and Dneii, both teagio de Gromwril," and his “ Souvenirs Oontempoxains.’t 
poeta: Le Sage, author of "^il Bias *’ and of "Tur- As a lecturer and a oritic, no man has contributed 
<»ret, ' perhaps the best comedy after those of Mo- more to the diffusion of enlarged Utermy doctrines, ■ 
udte; Eeaumarchaia, author of the "Barbier de Be- healthy principlai, and good taatm Axe^ology hs*.- 
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Ftrenob-polisbins 

not heen neglooted r as is evinoed by the works of 
Iietrone, Raoul Bochette, and Beuld. ChampoUion, 
Sylvcstrede Sa«y,Rrnest Renan, and dibel de B^mnsat 
hare thrown preat light upon Rpyptian and orientnl 
laaKaapea and literature. In philosophy, Victor Cousin 
and bis disciples have, uodse the uawe of Rudeotism, 
broupbt back the materialism of the preoediop age to 
spiritnaliet principles. jOuflProy, Ramiron, and .Tules 
SBmon are among those who hove contributed to this 
result. As writers on politics and political economy, 
are Joseph de Maislre, Bcinatd, Ballutiche, Itauiennais, 
Miohel Cher alter, I)e Tocquerille, and laforriore; while 
as socialists, figure the names of St, Simon, Fourrier, 
and Pierre Iieroux. Auguste Comte, in his " Cours de 
Philosophie .positirc,” otfers a connected system Of 
philosophy, emboilying ideas derired from Hegel and 
yariOuSof the Proiioh socialists, The rarioUs branches 
of natural philosophy boast of many origiualand power¬ 
ful writers. In natuTHl history, are Curier, Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire, Isidore St. Hilaire, and others; mineralogy 
boasls of Blie de Beaumont, Bendant, and Dtifrenoy; 
and chemistry and physics, of Tbdnard and* Dumas, 
Gay-Lussac and Despretz, In medical literature, are 
the names of Biobat, Broussais Ooryisart, Magendte, 
ffroassean, and many others. Phe mathematical sci¬ 
ences have distinguished representatives in Lagrange, 
Laplace, Ampere, Biotj and Arago. The French 
essayists and literary ontics are legion, and some of 
them have attained great eminence; among whom we 
may mention Sylfestre de Sacy, St. Marc Girardin, 
Philar^te Cbasles, Ernest Renan, Hippolyte Rigaud, 
Gustave PJaiiche, Ste. Beuve, Charles de Rdmusat, 
Albert de Broglie, Edmond About, Thdophilc Gautier, 
L4on Delaborde, and Jules Janin, the dramatic feu¬ 
illetonist. For the last few years, however, French 
literature has been on the decline. The literary move¬ 
ment, which commenced with the Restoration, seems 
to be now nearly exhausted; and although there has 
been little falling off in intellectual activity, the 
rising generation of writers are not on the whole equal 
to their predecessors.—Ref. SUioire litliraire de. la 
Franee, by Dom Rinet, and other Benedictine monks, 
continued by members of the Institute, 22 yols. 
(1783—1858} ; Miftoire UtUi'eUre de la Fraitce, amnt 
Is 12 SihUi, by Ampere; Tableau de la XMtSralure liu 
Moyeu Aye, by Villeinaiu (1857) j Eeeait eur Vllietoire 
litUruire da l6i»e Siiele, by Girardin and Chasles; 
Mialoire da la- Xattiraire Franoaite, by Demogdiit 
(1857). 

FsBNCH-poMauilfO, a method of polishing flat sur¬ 
faces with a solotiou of gum or gum-resin iu spirit. 
For this purpose the polish is m^e more fluid thnu 
the hard-wood lacker used in polishing turned surfaces, 
in order that it may spread easily and dry less rapidly. 
As the friction is derived entirely from the motion of 
the hand in French-polishing, more time is required 
than in polishing turned works. There are a great 
many recipes for making French polish, which vary 
greatly, as some prefer it very thin and others tole¬ 
rably thick. One of the simplest methods is to dis¬ 
solve 1^ lb. of shell-lac gallon of spirits of wine 
without heat. Copat, sandrac, mastic, and gum 
Arabic are sometimes employed. It is usual to make 
tbe varnish thicker than is required for use, and to 
thin it down with spirit when being used. 

FaBSTCh Fukfu: is the name applied to a beanti- 
ful colour, cliiefly manufnetured by MM. Guinou, 
Marras, and Bonnet, of Lyons. It is prepared as 
follows The lecanoric, erythic, evernic acids, &c., of 
the liebens, are extracted by digestion with ammonia; 
the mass is pressed, the solntion precipitated by a 
miuertd acid, and the precipitate collected, washed, 
and rC'^ssolyed in ammonia by the aid of heat, 
whereby a solution is obtaiuadi wtai^, on exposure to 
the air at - a tempetaturo of 19^ or 20®, generally 
assumes a yery bright-red Colouv.: As soon as the tint 
has acquired sufifloieut iutooiif^'a the liquid is intro'- 
duced into shallow basins, and yew ilowTir evaporated 
at ^temperature bet|ffMi :40?autt6^ C.,care being 
taken not to exceed the tetter limit. Ry this evapora- 
tion in coptact with the hir, the liquid, aRer a few days, 
acquires a very deep violet odlpur, which underg^s 
no further change, even by the action of acids. The 
violet solution, supersaturated by a strong acid, 
yields a copious fiocculent preOipit£te of avery fhie 


Freaco Paixittog 

and rioU garnet-colour, wbiph, Vthfu collected on a 
filter and washed to remove the siuine mother liquid, 
constitutes French purple. . . So far as T«e»rds 
fustuess and resistance to the inflUense of light, 
French purple is certainly superior to aniline parplo,— 
jEe/i Hre’a Diet, qf Arie, Manufaeturet, and Mine*, 

6th edition; 

'Fexitzv, /««'.*« (Fr. frMtie, Or- phreuitit, from 
pbren, mind), denotes madness, diatraotiOn, rage, or 
any violeDt agitation ot the mind approaching^ dis¬ 
traction. . * 

FauquBiifTATiTB, freAeven'-tddiv (Lat.), in . Gram., 
is * term applied to certain verbs, which denote the 
(recent repetition of an action. 

Faisscp PAtKxlirG, Jreii'-ko (Ital. feeteo, fresh), 
the art of painting in water-colours on the surface of 
a wall that has just been plastered, while the plaster is 
still in a moist condition. Frriico painting can only be 
managed with sneoess by those who are proficients In 
the art, as it does not admit of anwBegree of finish, 
as paintings which are executed in oil, or water-ctfiours, 
on canvas or paper; and no corrections can be made, 
if any part of the work presents an nnsatiafaetorv 
appearance when the entire painting is hompleted. 
The Romans were in the habit of colonrint^ their walls 
while the plaster was still wet, to produce a ground of 
one uniform tint; and they added decorating in dis¬ 
temper colours when the snrQice was perfectly dry. 
But, although it was iM> new thing to cover walls when 
wet with colouring matter wbioS*would preserve its 
original brilliancy of tint unimpaired for a considerable 
lapse of time, yet fresco painting, properly so called, 
cannot be considered to have been introduced earlier 
than the close of the I4th century, when the practice 
of painting designs on tbe dump surface of freshly, 
plastered walls was adopted for the decoration of 
cathedrals and churches at Florence, Orvieto, Pisa, 
and other towns in Northern Italy. Fresco painting 
was subsequently practised by all the Italian painters 
of celebrity,—Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, and others, 
having left exquisite specimens of their work in this 
branch of art in the palace of the Vatican and 
many of the churches of Rome. Fresco painting 
seems to have taken the place of eucaustio painting 
in the 16th century for the interior decoration of 
large buildings (see Encausiio Paintiwg), the intro¬ 
duction of tbe former art having caused the decline of 
the latter. It fell into disuee about the end of the 
10th century, and reniained in abeyance until some 
German painters revived the art in the decoration of 
a villa at Rome about 1816: and Louis of Bavaria 
subseqneutly caused msny of tiie magnificent build- 
ings that were elected at Munich during his reign 
to be adorned in this manner. Fresco painting 
has been used for the decoration of many of the 
anartments and corridors in tbe new palace of 
Westminster ; and a good example may be seen in 
the hall of Lincoln’s Inn, which covers an area at the 
north end of tbe building, of 1,700 square feet. It 
may bo executed on any walls covered with a coat¬ 
ing of plaster. Stone walls are, however, considered 
to be the worst of all kinds, as they are ant to condense 
the damp on their surface; while walls pf brick or 
lath-and-plaster are the best. Frescoes should never 
be painted on walls built with mortar mixed with sand 
from the sea-shore; and cvety precaution should be 
taken to prevent damp riaing in walls from the ground, 
below, by placing sheet lead, coated with pitob, 
between any two of the lower courses of the material 
of which they are eomposed, Tbe frescoes at West¬ 
minster are executed on lath-and-plaster, the walls 
behind being oovered with elate, against which battens 
are fixed, to which the laths are nailed. The lime 
used for making the plaster, especially that of which 
tbe intonaeo, ox ground oU wnieh the painting is 
executed, is composed, should be as pure as possible, 
spproaching as nearly as may be a pure carbonate of 
lime, without any admixtuto of iron or other mineral 
BUbstimees- The best limestone for the purpose 
found in Rhglandis that wbioh is quarried On Durdham 
.Down, near Bristol. When the stoue has been cal¬ 
cined, the lime should be kept for some time before it 
is used, thsl; its canstio p^giperties may be destroyed, to 
a great extent, by the aVorption of earbomo acid 
from the air. If tue lime is used too soon, thepluter 
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ia airt ta rlsa nd tmak amj 6^ the wrfaoe.iii some Imdied, and a eertsin amonbt foieeis i^njldtie to 
tdans, and flla tdko t)ie b6}dnMisffl to»;W M ^moome the mntoel resiitene#to nodon of the too 
ueaoo ^etntlogi, eovea 'a hwee sii]toAmsl;aito it » :attTllieet,and tomdintein^ 4idia£ motion eVea^itom 
nMesBuy to exeente them at tuitotoet toism it ^ been effected, BytomreasiBg the presmue, toe 
pieces, M atooh OfttoMtom^Orftoi^uwJwto^re^^^ eiwiatiaK power of IKc^Oa it inctetoed ; while, oh the 
atoaetimhU toepaintto oBii jkhiTeidiaimhimomr he' otoer . l^d, by teoderiag^ the eorthgee more smooth* 
fore it bef^a to haimto ; tw it is«imtiN»d, ff ahd bff lehnowon, toe rwhstoMo to motion is dimih* 
Bible, to let Joint of one day mlted*hithoht;h it eaanot be entirely avoided, Sttiotiy, 

and that of aitotoer omdtolpoad adto toe ontline^^rf^ metion ahcmld not be oalled a force, except in a nega* 
hgure, .orywito toat’of toe 'dni^^ that ia throwm tire sense. In a geaerai eense, the teodtooy of force 
aioQiid it. It k aeoeaseiry toat tto^ Which ia to orodoce motion, dh If it does oppose motion, it 

ftasep paiatlttge ato jto be esCented sbonid bare toe ia hn^ in rirtoe of a tendtocy toprodaoe motion in toe 
drat and aec<^<eoala of plaator pat on at least two t oppostie direction. Xbe pecaiiaritr. howerer. of toio- 
or, three yeara before the ground is ap^d fmi^tos 

reoe^oD of'the pamtiag. iBefora paiating, the wsll' tion. "Sifotion is essentiaUy ’a pasHve zesistaoce, a 
must' be tomngBly BoaKed with water, mid two reiy segatire force, produced by preaapre, to which it bears 
thid coats of the inftoeec.s|nmsd ewer it> boto connst- spoh relation that its amount may be measored by the 
Ing of prepatod tone and rexy tine lirerMiand, but the same hnit, and be ennnoiatedin toe aame terms, ffhe 
enad prepoaderat^m ip tbemixtore used tor the first prinoipsl laws wito regard to friction are as follows. 

' «oat.. Thedtti^foiwdoh the painter has a finished X<aw 1.—The frictidn bears to toe pressure upon the 
skStob already ^epatodf'Js toen traced with a bard surfaces in contact a imtio which is cooBtant tor the 
bloat tool on toe ^omtec, from cartoons Md on it, m same materials with the same eonditioh of suifaces. 
^n US' is'iJa herd enon^to 1^ srithstand toe action of Thus if the surfaeo Of one body be prised npon that 
.toehrttab.a£d.i!pealTe toe o«donr. The outline having of another with a certain torce, and if toat torce be 
been thus itoodnoed, toe oolonring ia applied in Washes, donbled, the friction Will be doabled ; if the pressure 
haff ati hnPl', Or rather less, bi^g allowed to elapse be tripled, the friction wfll be tripled, he. LawS.— 
between toe tipidioatioa of toe successive washes. The measure of friction is indepe^<mt of the extent 
when twntor. three are aeeessaiy to prodiice a proper of surfoce, the pressure and toe coudition and charao- 
depthoftint, Bbundness is c^n to figures, and the terof the surfaces remaining tbd same. Xiaw3,-T-The 
proper effect of light add shadB is promioed by cross* friction is entirely independent Of the TClodty of coor 
batching: and the whote is toned down by washes tinnousmotion. Tbe3elaws, attoough8tatedinrefer* 
and glazes, idl ofwhieb must be done while the plaster ence to the movement eff two smooth snrfaocs, are 
is stUl moist. The ptintor must be carnal to abstain equally true with regard to ttie rubbing parts of every 
from adding more oolonring matter when he jinds that machine. It is always found that the mction is greater 
the plsstew is thoroughly charged with moisture and between substances composed of the some materiel 
unable to reorive any more. The oolbnrs used are than betweentoe surfaces of heterogeneous bodies, 
prepared from coloured eartha and a few minerals, J^inwnLTmciEixBSior BBKsyir BocissrBS,;^nd'r 
such as toe o^ss of iron and cobalt. Tegetable to (Sax./recod, friend), .are volantary atsdoMtians of 
colours, or those made from auimsl matter, snch aa parsons, 'ihiefiy of the bumbler classes, tor the pur* 


fresco, in which the wheto of the ground is spread on portanoa of aUch inatitations, if founded on correct 
the wall before toe paintihg ia commenced, the attr> priDciples, either to their members or the community 
Ihce being moistened wito lime-water before beginning at large. Sichness, death, and other mistortunes,: 
to painti and kejEitdamp during the operation. Free, which are so unoertain in their oocnrrenoe to any one. 
Goes may be emaned wito bread or aponM with 
water when the surface appears dirty; and toere is a 


water waen too aunacn appeara airiy ; ana tnere la a ut urovty auuurnto b-aivuiatiuu, anu ua ptu.wru 
process by whito tow mw be detached from the wall gainst. The poor man, then, by cdntribntinwa small 
on which they are pi&tea, and transferred to oanvaa. snm periodioauy to such a society, wUl have toe satis. 


%ng%n uu; JsngMh aitxa or laroj wane lo inie weja proTiaea^ napics mq b 

Fnxts, (Ang.y8ax.), in Kus., are abort pieces spirit of independence are fostered, and the eOmmu- 
of wire :^aeed across toe finger-boards of stringed nity are saved from what might have otherwise fallen 
tostruraents under the strings, to mmk those portions to be a burden upon them. In other words, friendly 
of toeni which are to be pressed on the finger-board societies are mutual assurance assoeiatioue. Each 
with the Angers of toe left hand, for the purpose of member oontrihutes o certain sum weekly, monthly, 
producing certain sounds. or BnnuaUy, while hc)a in h«alto, ond rcoeiveBaoeT- 

Fmab, fW'-ar , brother), is a common tain allowunee or pension when incapaoitated by sick- 

terin appued to moitiks of all orders, fonnded on the ness or old age. It is to be regretted, however, that 


to be regretted, however, that 


tery. More partioBlarly, it was appued to those o} meot, 'pne contingencies wnion require to oe pro- 
the mendicant orders, of which the principal were the vided for ought to be barefully calculated. Otherwise 
four faUowittg:~^ahoisoans, Minors, or Urey Friars; they may soon find that their fOiida are by no means 
AugostinesTdtominioans, or Blaok F^ars; and Car- adl^uate to meet the various claims that iwe brought 
' mefites, or. White Frisc^ In a more poooliar sense, against toem. (SasIWavsa^oB.) The origin of friendly 
friar is reatriotod to tpch monhs as are not priests; societies has been traced to: the gtdids which existed 
too latter'being uetttliy dignified with the appellation in toe middle ages. Mr. Tnrner, in bis *'lfistory <ff 
: the •fingiO'SaXoBS,’’ssye "The guilds, or social cor* 

Faiane OseBBVAX]^ (iigti Jbofocs ohsercoatss), were porations of the Anglo-daxons, seem .on toe whole-to 
a Iwanehol'the FtaofdaeaDa, who separated themselves: have been friendly associations, made for mutual aid 
from toeir. brefhRto of toatonier, pn toe grottud of a; and oontiribation to meet the pecuniary exigenolas ^ 
laxity of disCipflOa, and liv^ Jl^ri! in places of their i which were '^rpettiaUy ariting from burials, legal 
own ohoosing. They kgre so d*3l«d baeausn, altoongh exactions, penal mtficts, *wd Other payments or oon^ 
not living together in atijr eMieent or oorporation, pensatibna.'^ : Thie b^floial results that attend such 
they agreed among themselves to observe toe rhles of eimociiatiOus have lOd tob goven time to 

their wder more strio% than towconrentnals did. : time, to pMC stototory enactments in tow favonr. 

Fatenow, yrto'"'*’”* (l*t. Jidetio), ip Meoh.; toe In 17B5, aa act Was passed antoMbting such sociehos 
resistance which a moving body Bmeta wito from the to be formedi and to draw to®'' 

suTfsce iff toe body on vte;b i^. moves. ABnoaur-: government, which,sim baing'etontinto oy.to*!'**®'** 
faces are perfectiyemootoi tbe imperceptible asneri- to dtmrtiw Btositoswaud fouM aot to be.*^''g?tot,to 
ties, which may be suppOH^ to exist oiyifi surfaces, the laws of the reiutn, were to be confirmed dhd made 
howeverbighly polishe^ btoometo tome extent intex* btodtog upon to^ BubscriberB, They were atio keiitoni 





op 
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irnua pftvnwit at fMMit d»liwi« JjW.W 
po«-ere4, in ib« t«eoT«9^ <» ibrnttStimt amtiA ttOm 
^et, to ptemtA, «et9: 

-Mwi^ iait^onn^riMow*, 
bMieata anon ttonsti iimm'SiS •itl1SS0nlsteet4««>>| 
mittvM of tol 

•cotuud«rtbn4»inaB>aEt8i|AlfMoi8tlM. Xttaoin«itt«BM 
oS th«ir n^ovttfne wstwan^ptMatti inlSSa IT. 

■c.>9e|), ‘!rbj&«i|a««]«4.4dl onraii* snbjeet,' 

witk Mm MbMqiMn^jaicfts (S WltL IV. c. iff, and 
■tlklliffSt. IT.ic.^Cbaae •ooietie* onBi 
nmr foa^^ln^ «dillis*4 tlNWito aabmUiA atot«m«nt 

of'lihpia iMw* f^sa ii!la(^aiUdn«'£or tbn Boproral of an 
offldw imiiOinted by i^orernmrot -tot itwt.parpase,, 
bafoMs ln&t Oibtittm to oEa^ ^ braaflto of tboae, 
«at«. It iy^rbonttrar, aonBoBBHiry to nontiott tite«e« ■« i 
,iil» i^mJb of ^ ipteticttM enaotnients on anbjoot j 
'iter* costoKdated la ft IS Tiot. a. 63. 

(j^iSiBet Baptiw to '<iU Booiattw e»ta)>Hibad:fer«ny oi I 
tjio follow^; parposta:^’!. For ioBurittg! ■»*«*« df 
xno&Br to b* paid on tbo WHli of » member# oMd, or, 
nn tbe deatb of n member) or for the funerntAxpanm 
«f-thnirifo.or 4diild of « memoev*—2. For the relief, 
eir mainteBnBee. of the membeta, their hoebanoe, 
ariyei ehitdren, brothers or sfoters, nephew# or nieoee, 
in old agBi siahnew, or widowhood; or the endowm^^ 
of msmberS) or nomiseM of members, at any egOi-^S. 
For eny purpose whhih shnU-tm.anibojnsed by One of 
her Hmeaty't prinoioid leoretanei of etate j Or, in: 
flootiaa^ by the lioro Adrooate, ae aporpose to wiuoh 
the powate and fit^ities of ftw act on^t to be ex¬ 
tended I ;^vided that no member shall sabacribe or 
ooDtmot w an abimity'oxceediBK tbir^ pound# per: 
annnm:} hr aanm pnyalide os death, or anv other con¬ 
tingency, eseeedr^ two hnndred pounoe.** Tinder 
this act tbMB««gi#trBre are appointed; oneforFag- 
-hmd, oiW; for Udand, and one for Scotland. Apj 
peFBtms wishing .to ostabli^ a eocie^ of tliis descrip¬ 
tion m^ :iiiake ,ride# for that pnrpoee, two C0{»esbf. 
which mnst be made oat and tmaamittod.to the resit- 
trar ; and when neetlfied Jby him,, as eonformahle to 
law aod'ito tb»:aidd aot, one of tbein, ii to be xethnied 


Prtage-inaohtno 


ncent {noia, awl taterertoredhied l^the trustees of the 
eoeMaa of thelTnibed iwngdoM im to the 
4 ‘3i«rMnifbiei^ T80B- «## l^be. Amt 

is nroeidah tatatAwendly sooie^ 

ttee»ftM«dimder<tm‘XndBM^ il^ovident 8oei»- 
tiec ftofeof TStSehiillKNa^ed bo dbtem a nertificatn 
of oegietretlaa on i^ptioatten to the nt^strar for 
fi«leiad& eoolctiee. 'In thetpreKntyem; (l$n> a Boyal 
€«maiSMoa apon 'Fnenow' doolwec #b lienis held. 
T>he Comndmion Site ‘k til the prindlpei towns in 
anoceewotr, -and exandne# wiiheetw atsociiated with 
.the stirion# eitic end ^burial aeeiOtiee, ma^^eeting ,&e 
fioaditionood diepoeal of tbe'ftmda, 4s>. 
iVsiOKB#- (ft'M&iuxmtev;)' ' 

Fainxr, /iW# (Fr.b in lirab'., fbat'por^on Of the 
eniabiatnre which i# Mtween the archnrare and 'the: 
oornioe. (.SwBiraAastKnrBK.} ^wntg^epertilyadorned 
with trig^hB in the Dctio tndmi tbe interfeithie 
space#, ottiitil ottitp##, being, fiSed with sodlptnrea 
iistrref 'in oxen and 


partieB eonCented. **Sko tmbtee, or tnotees, of #tm j 
eooSeties ie^uired« fimm timo to time Twith the! 
oonseat of .the society),, to inrect the fund, eitherifn. 
eatinge batiks Osin, the pnbbo fimdAi Or in such other 
manner ae rn the eetsetforthi kim aU r^and per- 
•ontiaetate belottgingto the aocieiy shah be Tosied m, 
the tractee -or troatees, and: their :auoe«asors, without 
any eonsepanoC or.assienstiop whatever, exc^t in the 
case of etMkin the putmo funds, whieh shah be trans- 
feosed into the naine of any new trustee or trustees; 
and in tbs orent of (he denih, baidtrupt^, or insoi- 


space#, otiiBd wtti«!p«s, being, fuhn wsth soitlptnnHi 
iigtrros 'ia Olfo' #^#e#,orem oxen and 

wrea^ titeniaittiy i wfaFe ijh the'Oorinthian and 
:£oinpastte orders It was omaiMAted with dgoree or 
SarbUvifoih in low rtiief, nistnnding tiong its entire 
length. The term hrieM'WiU‘«J«o«npUed.toa farond 
band of eoolptuM, in low relief, fhM was' freignently 
placed round the c^jlfo of a ‘ftretina tottpln, 'inttno- 
diateifyundsr'tiie.eeiliagof theporthtc^ aad eompiettir 
surrounding‘the'exterier. In ijpodenr domestio arChU 
tecture; a IriMe is freqnsatly uttrodooed immediately 
below the oomieo:Of :eh'apartment. 

STtrast##, ,‘iFr. /VdS'n<f)''‘“Foi!iiii6r^, the 

name :frigate: wsa only known jn')w XledfterraneeiDy 
and applied todlbng yessel or'gtiisyi'I'KT'^i*^ ^osn 
and saus^ in the preteat day, howaver, Awat# signidet 
a fast-aailrag 'shjp of war, stith-two phUHteoks, which 
lies between the two tieisee sloap mAUwhif-Attttk Alp, 
and which mounta:#!^ ninnber ofwona from twea^.um 
to fifty, whidh latter iinmbeiriao^om tecceedad. ^Adl 
tike windor-ptotsd rettela which have been,' built hate 
been eqidpped> M ‘fogatos,-^^ Warriot, the 

Jforf&vffi'trrhntd, the idcftitles, fto. 

Fai 0 A#<a-Br]ib jfgattos, lRey),B bird eem. 

mon on the mtertropicnl ttmericaa CoMts, emd to the 
A-bmotib and Faeific oceans. Itteelliedtotosoonao- 
tootte, but diners from them by hating a foisted tafi, 
idiort feet, the nmtibraoes of ttidoh eire eem deeply 
notched, an extraordinary apmad opwtog, and a beak, 
both mandibles Of winch nee emrnd at the tip. The 

_■!__■_.A 1 L-, '_■ aL..,, 


vABi^ 0^1 or pt 9 ce$B Ime^ omw of tb« 

socitiy.'jwnng ite moneys in his hands, a priority of 
paymentis aaCncad to (the tostitotion. It is also ^0-: 
rldsd,jthat if *Af officer of the sotie^, or other person, 
shall, by tobe xepHM#htation or imposition. Obtain' 
possaaston 'tif wny pp^pwrty of the aodeto, or, btotog 
the samS todiia possuaiott, shall withhold or 'misapidy 
' tbeaSsne/ the money may be .recovered, and the otfon- 
Aet anldecited to a pensity by a summary proceeding 
'bmpro jostioes <^:.thiap«iKie; andthatapplietUons fox 
tto xeiurral of any tenitoa, 'or other relief, order, or 
.dtrecijkin, er for uw wttlement of disputes twbere 
there j« no othsrprtasribed method),!ahiui be made to 
tito eemn^ inmti of,toe district within which toe usual 
-or pttoO^ ptoee ef bntiness of‘ toe aoetalytoaU be 
-titnaftto iind -ibst the detMon of sttto'court aball not 
Btephen's .CbsMieatoriet on 
)'' '.'diictiiii.d; ■at'TiCto 0.' dfi, -p^': 
ibtetton'-iqikgifoetton ''Uto 'St 
of'.d .e,o^^,.to;:too' 
jn.i'toitiTtot.i'tbia:' 
semej amd.ifTie:finostoe 

what way the StodtAto' to h« ditidad; toe forsaaid 

meUi'’ " — . >• ~-i...- =‘. .-..' ..»i 

Boot 


manaffes to aviie^- its natural aj^lte for ttah with 
tolerwle oentiunty : this ia aecentpliidted by a system 
of highway robbery, jierpetnted on auoh gansets and. 
aea swallow's as may ba xetutoiag 'with pouehes to 
their nests in the rooks. The eommon modei# far the 
frigace-bird.to sear titora its tigtim, andthep, ntonglng 
down, to strike it on the head'. 1 tithato ‘lm•k^'tfae: tosnto 
is an instant disgorging ef the toy’a tNddngi'WhiCbi'as 
it ftiia, is followed by toe robber, whototonti^ beer- 
takOa end eeautea it before it meohes the wta'hto,' ifbe 
beet of tow bird is naaally bidlt mhOKg toe rocks, on 
splitmy islands, or inhito trneato'mtvedeitaBfiieBS. 

. Fmom.ilfos'x.: <Fss-'2«'Jto.^ 

Fatoox-tbioHurn.—A meet' ItteecMiltii indention 
for:to» twisting of foiaga for ahawla jhhS'been'Mdented 
by Tdr. T¥hippie, of Ii^renaa, 'Maesatiiawetnt, ^lus 
mtohine: is so constructed as to imitate and perform 
.the ordinss^ masmdl opemtiona of diSmlnr the ywea 
into propar qunutitiea 10 form the two 
a^ then. td isting toe. amid strands aepamMy m pne 

in^ofmoslta tjto 

AftfAJA', fig. i. is too fhmfowwifo Oftoe maonlhe; a a, 
o'o' is « strMClmig-flcnam/lmTfos b etnp of owed teeth. 
(21, SMt ittl.) on toe atotiaaim.tiito'Ot'.thn foatne, 
and .a set 'pf vertiosi pointa on toe »'o'. 

The ynm fosm which toa gehtBS || ^Ohmad, hatiug 
wowan fobtia on aatotiifosw'hab^fodittMnti morn 
tlm aaid naafotseth to toe said gioiielSt 'Bita the bar 
4'ia' is arranged an aa* to ahde Innitdhdt-to acoommo- 
daito -ddfotont fondtos pi, ddeiftet;'^ dtreinhing- 

finunais towwd.mf fodtelotew AtohMto rato-4eeto 
formed 0i(yto*.7gndfe tato w iw'haro.’fo as abown at 
nj,% 1, whito-fmgdge tfiib, toe toeto of a pitiioa (d) 
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tJKIVESSili XKFOBIUlTION'. 


I’ritbjof’v SiMCit ' . 


th« Frisiwii i« iatenD«dii(t« bet<irMDtlti^AD|]o;^xcw 
md tbe Oldlforlk. Otur ka<^mtA^ of ^ old 
» derived from oarteln ooUemoM of iowu .u 
"AfembnoV* eonttweed ebood pfO^t 'Qw.^wwtoaer-, 
briei;^ >■» tbe I8tb erataqri ^ •'piObdjjkwIbniHnk,^ 


3b^(»ILd» 


tO^ateaoonformotimiiSiidtlid eJmoetperfeetidoDtid)' 
mwO'XiQTementeofibi lower ea^emitiee ti>^ >41m 
« mm fflwideg tbo; jwme efforti# in thatpune eitiw* 


•bout IsoflL Mtd eottur iBfadtlbof«a’» 

‘V%te 

F^iiuilw la sow aoohaw otdyAM'dmb 
inthaaeoidytcrl'boiieMm^} «(it belmt (dtlMr 
id the eboroba or adopi^ ' Zt'ie frotbor dmd^ d 
oamber of loetd dialeota., Alt»t|i^f8beTerae*ai]]r bees 
';xiiade':tO''l«tiw»;»d'l)BteeeMld'li^''3^rMUka.V'And''verier 
amoiaMM oF;tt»'OiadSA)^di^^ 

Aa •xoellettt.JMetiQifiHry of ibe old Ft^ea, or Si«bt> 
hofen, waa pnU^wid isid; 

FjHXsrora aa^-^at an ledbmdia 

anyth, written doat&4 

13th oentm^^iHilAHdeBCiYlMioaistng'to nmnch earlier 


perii^ It namtea tbe ddrentam of the Korwegtaa 
hero. fpromidy JMdhthripfr, (. a. poaoe- 


atenidr]', tid Pfeifer the beanimili^etjdec, which 

aome adttUinie to the ftth eeatiuyi; giheta to a muidi 
earlier pdriod. Thia aava haa be^ rmdared famoua, 
idiidflyfrom .being aelMed the poet Xegndr aa the 

aabjMt af a beautifrd powfa df the aania Aame,^^^^^ 
haalMwn lepaatadly^ franalated into Sngliah. ' 

VttOQ^ n0 (jKa«e).^Ihe froga a;ne 

ehiefly 'dwaiiffaiahed from the toada by the unanud 
length of the bind fedt, whieb are atrOog and wdlltnid* 



not only a row of fine teiAh round Ihe upper jaw. bat 
the paute alto ie frurniahed with aaetherjrOw p&ced 
tranaTnaely; It » one of: tbe^ of: 

tbeae aniwala, that wUlew the ytwng oitwlpoinatdiev 
they are faermveMniB, Uriag only,; acootding to Onvier, 
upon aqnatie pHante, yet no aoonef do they^ecttltofr 
metammphoalB, than mey b^ome etinivbroaa, parsu*. 
iag ahige, inaeota.^ftew and oonaamiag thm euve or. 
d«^.' the frag deppiitaitt oxa or. ^wn aome time in 
Hwoh, in a chutered gidatiBoae aiMi. Xhia Urea fyt 
or flve areaha,attdht Uie«ad of that time, thcfe 
itaoes from eB<m-: little blln^ ^bbole a iiaing tadpole, 
tbie their dmt atage the yoang frogs have an eioa> 

g ated body, a latoriulytoooipremed toil, and external 
ranckiaa: their emidl moPta ia fafniaUed with amail: 


hranckiaa ; their emidl moPta ia faraiaUed with email 
hooka or teethv lhr th«i Bepai^o& of vegetoble matter, 
nod they have a araafi tnbe Pa the lower lip, by^whioh 
they attoeh ibPtaaelvea to aquatio plants, An. ^e et< 
teraal 'branehiae next disappear, and become covered 
with n membrane, bmag placed in a aPet of Mo nnder 
the fruontt and the wiimal than brepthea after the 
manner of the detiea. Fneatohed With erPa aod 
Boatcihb the body of the anfrPid la dietoBded With 
the gtoat exteat'Pf the digpative’eanal, end it haa 
• large taQ for awimanng. Simtt, : lmwever, the poe,.. 
terior Umba are gradually pot frfrlh near the ormiP 
of toe too, and are developed ftbat; the aatoriw foet 
then begin to ahow themaelvea} the tail gradnplly be* 
cornea leaa and leae, idtortont, ahrinka, and aeeme 
at laat to be abaorbaid] the mtnith widens, and loaM 
tta hern prseeaaea or jamf tiw eyea are guarded 
by eyauda; the . .bPIly lengt^a itoa diiaiabhea In 
comparative idte; toe fotaatiaea become abort; the 
true lujM are develop^ and the intoroal bmnohios 
are oblaetatod} the miuulatlon undergoes an entire 
ohange; nstd togMiftitW, hitherto entirely aquatic and 
herbivoroaa, tmemea .panuTorous, and for the moat, 
part torraatiriad, ' In the frog the nuwnilar ayatem, ea* 
pemahtf Hhevaaiueitaf the abdomen, are more devd*, 


'aon xWnaent, ‘*Iti toe ahrabberwa ground myhouae 
at Colombo, these graeefril little frogt ware to be found 
in great uumbere, oronching under brond Jeare^ to 
protect them from the sooirening atot. fiome of them 
nttto^ a sharp metidlie aound at night,-ltoe that produced 
by amaoking the Spa. !Pfcey poaseae in a high degree 
me power of ehangiag torir colour} sad one whioh. 
had seated himaelf on the g^t pillar of adtnnerJnmp 
waa sonroely to be distingmahed from toe ormeln to 
whieh it elnng. They are enabled to naoend giatoby 
inemmof the anelcers at toe extrenuty of thek toam 
Their food eonaiata of fries and minute coleoptora.” 
Although this latter apeuieaSvein trees, they taythto' 
eggs in toe water, and even hybernate in the mud 
duiing the winter, ifriou also peoducee a singular 
raee:cl frogs, which, from having some of their toes 
envefoned by a eomosl horny dhm or cap, have bean 
termea JDuri^stom, 'or tltoBible^toed>ir«!fef. Srodstip^ 
Swatnach, T^ent, TarreS, MjmUA t^efepwdto. 

Fno&*t;iitH. (Fee AjroutU'FnlK.J f : 

TAown, jfroMd fimt. /from}, in Bel, the leaf of« 
fern or otlmr eco^ledemuM planA Fnmda are eetdom 
actitolMedi to^ Pi« eitowr aeacSe or etalked; are 
frequently toptoed or inoi^ is variooa ways, aaid ate 
often highly eompound. 

^ Fboudb, Jtvwt (Fb., a idin^ in iSm htMoty of 
FMoce, is toe name of u pPti^om’wWiou whito ti)^ 
im duTii^ the minmi^ kf XiOUia Sty., and eppoMd 
themaelves to toe goveramont of the prime lunuster. 
Cardinal Uasarin. The peofde opposM to toe court 
parly war* called Vromimin, or Ctosurerg, on account 
of tne oeaaores whieb they paaaed sMiaatthe govern- 
meuti usd hence toey neqaifed toe name of toe 
FtouoA The deapoC^ policy of the prime miniater 
had t^ton offeUee to aB dieasM of toe people t and at 
lenj^h toe parliament rose to opes cqmoamon to tom, 
and refused to pass or 'mgistm'toa meaantet. 
In oonsequenee or this, the eardinal,ordered the 
arrest of the president and one «f'ton-eoamnltora on 
Setfa August, Idtfr. The pecqde of Ptwii immediately 


of toe toigb and leg'io the frogs and otoawanuroiM, 
Mtraehi^ that the greatest to^pilsrilty tomanifeited, 1 
These, whethM talumi oonjcdnily, or ttoglyi j^usent the > 
greatest mudo/igy wft^e musoukr^aatmtUMuent^to I 
same pattoha'Wefrad the rounded, eloognted,^ 
laical tld|id>t tolf ,|lm;to axteading itself to' toe eame^ 
direction w|t« ton 1htolt.boi»e, and a weU-fashtoued 
2 !? ,% ^tt^oens^ 

nuactok T^tomoeiidhtotdlMkW^ 

toe 


towing day (la Jtatmia dm bnftieaist} Moneaded 
the atHwts, and oompelted top ItoeUnfoa of toe 
two prisoners. Peace sms tone is some measure 
restored; hut It was not of tong uoutoutmioe, for toe 

S le still coutoined tumultumu, sad to dmma^, 
^the queen regeut removed vrito bar son -to St. 
frermein, toargiug the prinee of Oondd to blocikade 
the eitr. Among toe l^eiS io; the pepoWr cause, 
were toe pWtooe of Coud^ th* dtdas of Besufrwt, 
hTetuoam, venddme^ Longueviile, toe Ossdtoal de 
Beta, IfrsMbal Xoreuue, wad tpauy dto«m of toe frMt> 
runic,, After soma frgh^fri'A tooeeithseenelndedoa 


.oTendM'by the 'edtotost of toe minces of. ^add and 
.Cohto ostoied toetotebeartoStM; by wfritoteQceed- 
lag toe fooMd tevdlt to the nrovtoews, ahd Jfrsrtonl 
'Tttteaae Wat hhueslf -ut the heed of ton movement. 
Mycntoe-'wwt tot Idtoof ileemn*. 

hto; jbis ;towtfatotl[)r Hm qWMu 
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after; tmt at lei^^ j||l l>iMes^ vewried irilb bartkaleM. fke lhtft lb ieeeribed m niieHerw 

tbeee disseii«k]|w, tiw court agreea to teabiru WiM'i itt thft ainno itnBW^iw 

Huaxin, wd a ssauml anuiwri^ unw protiakued. !Dliiti .a finitt:b iiiftrii>r «iftm 

Condd, who jsefttiea bob* a ipMtf totSMa teiwi, nent trbidli <Mse:.^e oi^z seeeesMrfif. oHIers 

ftodiug bb ««u«e d«e];HHiat«^ «aMndltbM''b^^ Mr* hito ib M b it i* 

Ttoej.'itrliite MaaMin. anM^'a:-tbMi'Mtvbna m|M«bvtmMibtbM'ft<uaa'n$iehor'ov«r7,aiin^ 

Md«||MU«bt«b«d ttorbueaf foMratuoth’-'S;/’. 8te. Mvp« ttttd pM; 0^ 

Jfbbiiwde 3 vsiat IPttb, 1^7. WnwitsbMl3y'ftitii^;iMllbit0bi«Sb«^ 

IhxanjiJt., Jivn^-M JitMMi tike femhesd); to nep^f; t&o ri^iOt ftw iudloeod aeeda. 

AnatidenolMofM'lMMei^pniKtD tbofor^iead; attbe (^iica{tw,r^0 periabb/.t^ 

fronUd bon& oitMtMi tliMiRkk Ibe ftoiital bode »' of tto awu aboibiitdatate; butioliero 

thM 'boBe’ofite'aln^bliib'fflfMb'faiM'WfQro^i^ booetjrxib'ditueiraBti'n uecesMtSp timoftts. a moro 
M weU as |iwrto£lii« tcoi^y ito i]^^ doia^ifootod strcwtum. It is divided Stto tiiree lasers 

nose Bad orbtB^'o»d'’;^«b^’'^ bsM of Qr:ro||touB)«^« caQe4 *piw^,'4t ':fseoetHp'; 

is coavM antemU^ 4Mii MOMve^berieitr* tMCbi* tbo middie. osftidbbeeofyrt or scoDOllaieR, ia sUunon 
blini^icMewbatjin^MiK^tlwboIfofa'OoiddeM to ito SMby oi; soeed^ natuxot ttiOMrimiiMrjr; sod 

the imiM BarftMtbMaM aiadga, hardly pei^Optiblo M the toiler, odlled ibe endoearp, or, wbdn 'tt^ hard, the 
the party tnft biKxmtiiirmoiw proiniae^ ftMe er puMmeaV iCfaejperiem athM crpeos to allow 

the bottom; to whi(b' t4e'Mjc derebci is attached. The the seede td escapei or it retoafna dosed, ai^ the seede 
frontal nDuateaoadlT, Oaoe^^ oocnrriiig: hetwwu the can oab become free by its decay. In the former case, 
taro plates the fmni'bditooddDd the «yd^w, aaid the thilt k^Bab to be deMeMsf; to 
extMdioK to the nose. • cMt. XMdMMt fimto open to TadOtw wi^ 

TwMmxejfreat^'>ysei’i(Ita!.^ndera),iatbfibennidBi 7 airOit sepraates ffiore or itos eomj^etoly M 
of a state; or toe laoda ii&zoediatdy adjoining its tooto pieties^ caltod totoes, to eivM ttoem 
boundary; It is of great impertaoce to a ooentry to single longitodinal dit, It aftirds an example of oittoKW 
have a strong frontier, eo aa to raaderit little liaide to dehisceDoe. When the «petoD#takea|daee by atrans* 
any sudden attack,mm to mahs it ea^ to deftoce.: The verse line through the frtot, so that tins hmer part ia 
best frontier is the sear.and toe neat best ^at moon- separated from the iDwer, llhe toe lidof apQlibos, the 
tains or rivere, aa toe Mps or Pyrenees, toeBhineor dehiBoMcetosud toto A^nseet^to drestosetsm/r. A 
ihe JBhone; These are termed natural boandaTies, as third hind of dehiseeuoe, called peroasj iSdhtonguisbed. 
diadneoishedfrom srtt&siaioreoavBntioBal boundairles. The seeds escape thtooeh little pores Or Slits, formed 
or such as are determined merdy by treaty. I'ruesia irreguledyintheBUbstanee of toe fruits, by a process 
has the worst froQfiMOf ajiy PnTc^eiut State, and would cdled rapturing, fdbe Ovast; Saxe, j 
find it very dlfdotdt to protect itself to the event of Tncst'Dit, (Tat, /iwsbtM; a morsel or gito- 

a oontineiiw war. bet), in Geom.'Snd Hath., toe nsxue'applied to any 

FaoBTisszacs, j^ont'-irpsss (Lat. from, front, piece cut fi!omany s«did dg*»e, ;but more-particularly 
impieio, I look npon)^ a tens used to denote the to tbe bottom of a c<»te or pyramid; from which too 
eagmving or onummitto page which is placed in the upper part, which eontains the apex, has been out 
beginning of a book. In drob,, ./rotoispiece signifiee away. 

toe priimipto face or front of a bnilding, and the Fpcesia, (so named in honour of Fuchs, 

decorated entrance to UiB same; a famous 0erman botanhit of toe 16th century), a gen. 

Faosr. (.^ee Fitsaziira.) of shrubs belooging to toe net. ord. Gna^roee®. The 

FBoai-BiXiU (See CstoBum, G’AWaaBXX.jf species K ceedaso, a native of 3outo America, was 

FaoorxooB. j^e« OAXsimAto)' introduced into this country to: the close of the last 

Favetosa, (»#axtrt-fitoaAE,yi*K*'-<aee fLat.^ruei(w», century, end is now one of our commonest jprCenhottse 
fruit}, in Chem., 0,.sH,»!D;,, a sugar fouud in moat and window shrubs. It to a Very degaut plant: tlio 
ripe fruits, and producime from starch aud ligneons youngwood and nerres of toe leaves are tinged with 
b^ies, by acting on them With dQuto snipharltt acid^ purpUsh'red j the flowers are produced from the axils 
(See SnEAM.) of toe leaves, and bang in a inost graoeM manner by 

Fauis, fi^U (Fr. j6ratt, Itid. frwfto), in Bot., that thread-Hkepedunolesi thC caSyit to tubular, searlet, and 
part of t]m |dant whimi to formedby theripening of the 4-lobeid in the limb ; the petout ate Cqfual iu ntnnber to 
ovary and Us contents, after toe prooese of fertihsa* the divtoious of toe tolyx, and ol a rimi pntnto'eolouT; 
tion. The frtdtcoastots ementialty of toe matuto ovaiy, the stamens atomnnerous, and, f oMther with the style, 
wito ito ae^ or ripeitod ovnW ] but other parts of the form a pret^ tased. Kany species have been intoO' 
flower may eater into its oonipCsition. Tbus in cases dueed mto Britain, besides F, cocefrvC; and an im> 
where toe e^yx to adherent to toe ovary, as in the mense numbMof beautiiul VMietito have beecn devo» 
apple, melon, and gooseberry; that organ nscetosriiy loped by cuttivatioa. The fruits frf several frichsias 
forms psto of toe fruit: in the rose, toe concave toala- are Bcnnewhat acid, and tni 7 be eaten, 
nras, whtoh bears the osrpels on the inner surface, be- Ftmeii, fn^ikm (Qr, pkukot, Sea*wi&ck), in Bot., a 
comas p portion of toe fruit; in toe strawberry, again, gen. of mwine plants or idly®.' Several species contain . 
thadruit dondeteofasnecnlent hemispherioalthalaimua, mannite; as F. eetietdomu, HodatMt, ttrraim. The for¬ 
bearing toe earpeto on its oouvex'surfoce; in fha acorn, mer, commonly known os the tea.wnu!ki to much used 
haael-nut, and Albert, it consists of pistil, calyx, and daring toe winter tnontln to a^e toe iiflaiids of 
bracts, combined togathCr ; whUa in the piaeap^, it Scofland for feeding borsesMd cattle. ;Tbs expressed 
woompoSed of toe ovaries, floral.eitvelopes, and bracts jnioe of its vesicles has bsiM used isedioinaily as an 
of sevwiil flowers. ^As toe ovMy ripens into toe fruit, mtornal remedy, and itsehlons of tob phutt hfre been 
itfrettuenfly UnderEoeshinportant aiteratiohsifronittos employed extornally in i^andahu!' and screfutoua 
additiop or the obnteratkin of certain parts. Fraits sfrections. The enbstsaoe osflsd vegstobto Fthiops, 
formed by h 'flower are divided ny Frofessor 'Wbieh was frumerly mnto used in Mnotar diseatoS, is a 
Bentley into siM^, opocavyeat, and igncaijiem frhHs, kind Of ohMcoid, pTotoioWd' % toe indneratiim of this 
dtoe'frait.to :nmj^o edieo it IS formed of a shigle earpeli alga in close, vestels. The btoufleial eflbets of theee 
and when: it to the -O^^ by the sitmle rsmediM nmy be trwsefl to tlto iod»i» Contained in too 

flower. ®»iefu«tos*t«'toedra^^^^ *Hie ^ant. Tha-Sea-srwidk waa fonito^ eOi- 

opocarpoM frtRto. ifotossd IS carpels, bnt ployed.for maikiM feeip. ' v 

several are pw^oaflyy a amis flower. The folhoie, Fnxi..jfb'-el (xr.ytoc, Am), a oettsto 

aohaminm, and ^Wrto MO Those fruits arC Mbetaaoes nSed fifr toe ptopose of creating and maln- 

' eyaearpons whidh atofrntoiad by toe Biore or lese com- tsintog'heat; sooh to ctsto cokes ckareoWl; wood, and & 
pletoeombinalloaofttoosXXMMMipelB^d of wbito Isw ptoer snbatsinaH, stoiclt ata burned in ^ates, 
onfr onetoprodiHmlby#itog^.f[itoto; Theemyopids, stotos, firepftoW;*forh^^ fro. The cotobnetion of: 
earaatb, eepRda, hetoetidl|ton» b<toy«j:and ^frud iS:nsed Oitoer toaeonroa of hBat or ofhgbh The: 

extoi’i^des. Frtots foiiaedbytoeootomtoltiimoftoveHd proctoses eonoettod sitohtoslatlwrwlfl.be:fottn0itmder 
. flowein,’':fom'«'^dutlnict''mtoe;;-:'^^:vato.':;BOntetiiaefli .toesrti<d«'iOM'lWX!Ftntot^^ 'WIthtrgiatdto'toons»' 
called dotkorarpsKs frtdtm ThaOonoandisyaooirarare' of:ihdfto toa:Fto«iMto:b^Ma<«.stood nuHt havp i^^ 
examples. Fr^tosorBcnflto^s OhMnlflcaticiiito Jbito^ stituted, totoe tonto the worldVaa it does to 

npon toatttf Bv. Idodl^i but diShto couottM to uw ptoMto day, toe principal foeb 
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Another Icind of fiiel, wluoh most bare been med io Bosque nrosiiwes of BisoeySi^Atlsre, «sd 0ujpwcooii. 
OBoient times, iq^sat, ortoi^ »«atatal oeonmolstmn Xt i» in this last sense tbid! thevord it now idmost et> 
of vegetable nmtter. In manj^. parts of Bngbtnd,: olasively need, the faerM of the otbeSr proviiuSes and 
Wales, and Bootland, where eoOl i» not readily proenir* itowns of Spain having l<nig (dnee becomeextinet< Xha 
able, peat it atill modi used. Small deposits of peab an^efit has, in recent timBS, acq^red a fresh famKirt- 
are found in almost every oonotpy,Jjttt dmtdots of a3i6e, fW>m having given rite to the rev^tition of 18^, 
immense extent occur in Bolknd, Borth 0ennH^, . in tfa«'Basque provtnoes, which led to a series of san* : 
the grand-duchy of Heme, &o. In Germany, on toe: gaimtty eonffiete, and which was only terminated by 
Bhine, the peat is out by oommon spades into the. the queen and government, in 18M, entering into a 
ahape of thiotcbriokt, and Bien dried. In Hciland, the foriital reuogmtion of the ancient rights and privileges 
premration of peat for iiul closely resembles bi^k> rnT theae provinces. Xhiae rifdits are based noon the 
making. In this oonntry, ths pnncipalsnpp^of fuel aaoiont laem of the Tisigoths, and were developed in 
is furnished byooal,and im various kaiads are emphwed the period between Uie fw of the Moors in the Spanish 
in difihrent vrays and Ibr different purposes, aooofdiog peninsula and the omBpleto consolidation of the 
toitsnatnre, and thatof the-snbstanee to he acted on, Spanish moum-oby under the house of Hapsbnrg. /The 
by its agency. By partial oombmtion, both wood and: fneros thus-owed their rise to the old Gothic laws, and 
coal can he freed firomtheir more volatile constituenta, as they toidc i&eir_lbrm from the rimggtee between 
namely, oxygen, hydr^en, and ntirogiN), leaving tho the people end their princely they differ considerably 
carbon more or lass isolated. Wood so pispared » is the mfferent provinceB. In 1236, iu coneeqnence of 
called charcoal ; and coal, by a aiinilarprooatti, is eon- the contests carried on between the king Theobald 
verted into coke. Charcoal and coke bunt for a; and bis cortes, the fneros of the kingdom of Bavarre 
longer period in a given balk, and do not oimasion any ‘Were collected and Written down; and still exist wider 
smoke. In some oountries the excrement of aiumab the name of ^'Cartulariodel Bey Tiboldo." In Bis- 
is used for fuel ; and the formation oTsal-ammoniao oayB, the fuorossrose chieityin iheoont'eBts between the 
was derived, in Egypt, from the bummg of cameTs inhabitauts of the eountim and their counts. They 
dang, the chloride of ammonium subliming from the were collected together in a book in 1371, by Count 
excrement while it was burning, la email chemical Juan, Which was enlarged and improved by Corre^dor 
operationetahow or wax candles are often employed Mora in 1452. AitM Biseava became nnited with 
as fuel; and at the ^ntesent time, in laboratories, coal CastQe, its fueros were, in 152h, revised and couilrm ed 
gas is almost entirely used for the purposes of boiling by Charles 1. of Spain, who was also Charles Y. of 
or evaporating small quantitiee of fluids, &o. Within Gfermany, In the province of Alava, which went over 
the last fewyears, artiflcial fuel has been mneh mauu- from the govorament of Navarre to that of Castile, in 
fsetured. There are many methods; but^the greatest 12d0, the fnero of Logrofio formed the basis of their 
number consist of processes by Wbiob small or dust privileges, which were still further extended in the sub- 
bituminous coal, anchraolte, charcoal, or ooke, is made sequent contests Of the AJavMe with their CastiUan 
up into square or reotagonal blocks, which eau be lords, and were confirmed by the constitution of John 
easily stored away without loss of room. The suh- 11. of Castile. The provinoe of Ghiipazcoa received its 
stances used for binding the dust-coal together vaty. fueros from the kings of Navarre, aud they were euh- 
Sometimea it is mixed with earthy substances, such as sequenlly confirmed by the kings of Castile, whmi that 
sand, marl, clay, or alluvial deposit; or with some province came under their dominion. The fueroswere 
bituminous substance, such as mineral tar, cool tar, tbns received at different times, and in different forms, 
gas tar, pitch, resin, or asphalt; or with sawdust, in the several provinces; and hence they differ consi- 
coke-dust, or breese. A useful patent fael is made by derably, as regards their details, in the several pro- 
oonipressing peat so as to form a dense brown eombus- vinces ; but the main featuree are the same in all; the 
tible solid, not unlike the brown coal of Gtsrmany. form of government being essentially republican, and 
Some valuable information respecting fuel has been the royal authority little more than nominal. In 
pnblisbed of late years, in the government reports on Biacaya, for example, the king has only the power of 
the coals suited for the royal navv. The chief test of nominating the oorregidor, or chief luagiatiwte ; and 
the value of any partioular cool has always, in these even his nomination requires to be cooifrmed by the 
investigations, been its avaporativo power, or its power Junta of the province, a legislative body elected by 
of converting water into steam. The best qmdities of almost uuiveiaal suffrage, and intrusted with the chief 
coal fuel for ships of war have been stated to bo as management of pntdie affaire. The inhabitants are 
follows1. The fuel should burn with a quick action, exempt from all taxes and nniiosts, except such as they 
so that steam may lie raised in a short period.—^2, It vote themselves; and claim, by virtue of pure Biscayan 
should possess high evaporative power; that is, be descent, the privileges of Spanish nobility. They are 
capable of converting mucii water into steam with a not obUged to appear before any tribunal beyond tlie 
am.aU consumption ofcosl.-^. It should not bo bitu- bounds of their own territory, or to allow any royal 
mtnous, lest so mnefa smoke be generated as to betray monopoly, or admit rt^al troops withiu their territory, 
the position of ships of war when it is desiralile that or to furnish reoruite for the royal army, 
this should be concealed.—4, It shonld possess oonsi- FuoiwvB, ya';?if-to {Lat. /wpa, flight), is a person 
derahle cohesion of its particles, so that it may uot be obliged to fly from his country, or remove from a place 
broken into tooamall fragments the oonstaUt attri- where lie hw some abode or establishment, on account 
tion which it may experienoe in toe vessel,—5. It of his orimes, debts, or other ciroumstauces. In the 
should combine oottsiderable density with each Boman law, a fugitivo slave was one that was given to 
mechanical struoture, that it may be easily stowed flee or run away from his master; and in selling a 
away in small space ; a .condition which, in coals of riave, the master was obliged to declare whetour or 
equal evaporative values, often involves a differenoe of hot he was fugitive. 

more than 20 per cent,—6. It should be free (tom any FtremvB-StiATTi Xaw.—According to the oonstita- 

‘considerable quantity of sulphur, and should not pro- tion of the United States of America, slaves, or, as it 
greasively decay; otherwise, in eilixer case, it is liable is inlldiy pat, “jpersons beJd to servtoe or labour in 
to spontaneous combustion. _ one state, under toe laws thereof," fleeing or escaping 

Pdbiios, ^a-at’-ro«, is a Spanish term, derived from into another state, shaU be deliverednp, on claim of the 
the Xat./oraia, which signifles a place where ittstioa is pariy to Whom such service or labonr may be due. 
admimStered; a.adheaoe,jarisdieuon. Fromtliislatter The previmis euactments on this subject have beesr 
sense it came, in Spain*, to be teansferred tooalleotions. amenfbsd, and to a considerable extent superseded, by 
oflaws; thus toe Spanish edition Of the ancient“Lex theaotof ISfli September, ISSJ. The judicial duti» 
Yisigothornm" was called theEoeto jnsgo." From imposed by this act are to be performed by any United ’ 
benoeitcraetO'be apptiedspeciaUy to toe rightsoan- ^atee* eammissiaiiers who may have toe power of im- 
ferred by the crown on paraoulwr cBiM, toe most pris<^n8 or ari’esting fm oflbnoes against the United 
famoos of which were toe luero of Xaon, and that of States ; toe judges of toe circuit and other oourts; 
Naxerq., As these civic rights were .ehiefly Uherisee, and sooh apeinu oommissionera os the respeoiivo 
ooncesrions, privileges, toe word fhere omne to be; eourte may appoint. :When any fugitive has escaped 
epeciitoy used in tide sense, and to denote, in pssrtiott- or shall escape into another state Or territory, the 
Uar, toe entire body of i mmnl htiga and privilegw which owner or his duly authorised i^ent may pursue and 
oomposed the constitutions of Nayarre, and the three personrilv arregl toe said fugitive, or demand a 
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vrarrARt aad arrcat from the oSicor baviog duo autho* 
vitjr, when the fufjitive^Tiat be taken before a oom- 
miaaiooer or judge, erhoae dut;; it is to hear and deter¬ 
mine the oiimplaint in a anmmary manner; and, npon, 
eatiafactorj’ proof aa to the identity of the (bgitirQ 
that be is escaped and ovrea aerriee to the eisinijaiit, it 
is the doty of snob judge or commisuoner to debrer to 
the idaimant a certificate of the proceeding had, with 
authority to remore the fugitive to the place from^ 
wfaioh be had ded. The toniioony of the fugitire is 
not admissible. Any assiatanee rendered to a fugitive 
to enable him to escape from the elidmant, or any 
obstruction offered to bis arrest, ia made penal, and also 
subjects the party to damages at the suit of the owner. 
Ali citisens are required, when called upon, to render 
the officers personal aaaiatanoe when they may be re¬ 
sisted in the performance of their duties. Bach was 
the law on this subject nrevions to the commenpe- 
ment of the present unhappy struggle; but what 
the future enactments may be, atiU remains to be 
seen.—£ef. l^t'a Commetdarit* on Ammean Late. 
Boston, 1858. <■ . 

i'trBtrs,/«ve (Fr.), a term signifying a composition, 
vocal or instrumenhu, or both, in which a determined 
enooessionof notes, called the subject, paasea sttcees- 
airely, and alternately, from oi|p part to the other, 
acooroing to certain rules of harmony and modulation. 
There are four kinds of fugue; vis., the ‘'atriot 
fugue," in which the subject ia ^ven out one part 
and answered by another, the anljeet being again 
repeated in the third part; the ‘■'free fugue," in 
which the composer is hot so much restrained, but is 
allowed to introduce passages not closely related to the 
theme; the " double fugue," in which there are two 
aubjeots oocasionaliy intermingled, ’and moving to¬ 
gether; and the “mverted ftiguo,'* in which, as its 
name implies, the theme is inverted.—.2^. Dr. Crotch’s 
JElemente of Compotition i Clomenti'a Practical Mar- 
tnattff; nna the Lni/luh C^elopadia, 

Ftmeaust, fvV-kmm (Lat.), the prop, or other 
support, by which a lever is sustained, or the iized 
point about which a lever moves. (Set Lnvsa.) 

Fcnooiia, y»i-po'-fYj (Lat.^Ml^ois an effulgence), a 
gen. of hemipterous insects, popularly known as lauterii- 
nies, from their power of dilnising light in the dark. 
The American lantern-fly may betaken as the type 
of this family. The form of this insect is very remark¬ 
able, The head is dilated in front, with porrected pro¬ 
tuberances ; and it ia from the hollow mr lantern of the 
head that the light ie siud to proceed, and from no 
other part. “ Two or three of these insects put into a 
glass vessel afford light sufficient to read by, without 
difficulty, if they be placed close to the bed. Bven 
when the insects are dead; their bodies will afi'ord con¬ 
siderable light, though leas vivid than before; and if 
bruised and rubbed over the hands and free, they be¬ 
come luminons in the dark, like a beard smeared with 
Bnglish phosphorus."— {Not. Hitt. &ainea, Bancroft;) 
bladaroo Merrian. in her work on the insects of Snriuam, 
was the first to draw attention to this insect. “The 
Indians," says she, *• once brouglit me, before I knew * 
that they shone by night, a number of the lantern- 
flies, which 1 shut up in a large wooden box. In the 
night they made each a noise, that 1 awoke in a fright, 
and ordered a light to be brought. Wo soon found 
that the noise came from the box, and opened it, but 
were much alarmed, and instantly let it fall to the 
ground with affright, on perceiving flames of fire issue 
from it; for as many animals came ont, so many flames 
appeared. When we found this to be the cause, we 
recovered from our terror, and again oifllected the 
insects, mneh admiring their splendid appearance," 
FCLUKu’e Exetb, erf*, in Min., a porous 

rsofb siUcate of alumina, haying a strong attraction 
for greasy matteia. If made into a paste with water, 
aud laid upon a greasy spot, it removes the fatty or 
oily matter by capillttiy attraction. It is found abun^ 
dantly at Beigate, iii Surrey. It is largely used to 
cleanse woollen fabrioa from the grease contained in 
the wool from which they are made. 

FununVartKO Oot,i>,/«/'"»ai»-oi-/tj^ (Iiat/Kiniew, a 
thuiiderbolt),ln!Chem.,aftilaiinating compound of gold, 
made by digesting terwude of gold in aolution of am¬ 
monia, thelormUu of nbiehissaid to bo AugOfiKH,BO. 
A sinffiar fiflminating compound IS ob^iued by soblti- 
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tilting terchloride of gold for the teroxide. A fulmi¬ 
nating compound of platinum ia obtained in the samo 
manner by digesting aulpbste of Unoxide of platinum 
with ammonia. If sinituT precipitated oxide of silver, 
while still moist, id placed in contact with ammonia for 
some hours, a great part is dissolved, and a black com¬ 
pound remains, possessing powerful fulminating pro¬ 
perties. It is regarded by chemists as a nitride of silver, 
Ag,N. These componnos allrequireinveatigating; but 
on account of their dangerous properties, they have 
been somewhat avoided by chemists, They mu^ not 
be confounded with the lulminators, which are oom- 
poundsbf the metals with a true acid. 

FcnsanaTiira MnsousTj inChem,—This compound, 
which is largedy employed m the manufacture of per- 
cusdion-capSfismade by dissolving one|paTt of mercury ia 
twelve of ttifrie acid, spec. ^av. 1'38, to which ore added 
eleVenpartBOfalcohohspec. grav. 0‘830, Onapplyiiiga 
gentle ngat, [by maans of a water-bath, a violent re¬ 
action takes place, difrbig which metdllio mercury is 
eeparated, and in a short time grains of the fulminate 
also appear, which, when cold, are carefully washed 
with water. The composition for filling peronssion- 
caps oonsiste of tix parts of nitre and one of the mer- 
euriid salt, made into a thin paste with water. When 
wet it is harmless, but requires great precuatiou'ia 
handling vrhen diy. 

FouMitriiMro toTB», in Chem.—There are two 
eompounds of silver known by this name, both of which 
are explosive by simple friction. The first, which is 
considwed by some chemists to be nitride of silver, is 
prapared by dissolving protoxide of silver in ammonia, 
and adding solution of potash or soda; a black niioa- 
ceons deposit falls, wUch is allowed to dry iu minute 
quantities, on separate morsels of filtering-paper. The 
second is lUhninate of silver, and ia formed wben nitrous 
acid is transmitted thxotq;h saturated solution of ni¬ 
trate of silver. 

FuiMiHATtoir, (Lat. fulmca, a 

thunderbolt), ia employed in a general sense as syuony- 
inous with denunciation; but it is more particularly 
aptfiied to the anathemas or excommuuicalions hurled 
from the pupal see against offenders. 

FvunsiC AciJt, fid-min'-ih{lte.%.fulmeri, a thunder¬ 
bolt, from the noise produced by the explosion of its 
compounds), in Chem., an acid possessing the same 
oomposition as cyapic and cyanuric acids, butbaving 
totally different properties. It is not known iu eu 
isolated state, but it forms compounds with the metala 
posseB.ved of powerfully exph>sive properties. The 
best known of thrae, the fuliuinate of mercury, is used 
for priming percussion-Caps. The fulminate of silver is 
also sometimes used as a detonating powder, but its 
use is attended with much greater clanger than tho 
corresponding salt of mercury. The latter ia pre¬ 
pared by dissolving one part of mercury in twelve of 
nitric acid, to wbiw eleven parts of alcohol arc added. 
Os the application of a gentle beat, a violent reaction 
takes place, nitrous ether escaping, and fulminate of 
merciuy being gradually formed. 

VvuxenL,fa'-n^iJM,. fiiVitu, smoke), was the name 
of a tax formerly levied in Englana, and vulgarly 
known os smoke JMbings. It is mentioned in Domes¬ 
day Book, as being pud by custom to the king, for 
every chimneyiti the souse; butit was first established 
by statute in'Bngland by Charles II. (13 k 14 Car. II. 
c. 10), when an herediti^ revenue of 2s. fbr every 
hearth, in all bouses paying to ohurchaud poor, was 
granted to the king tor eyer. It was, however, 
abolished upon the revolution, by 1 Will. & Mary, o. 10. 

'SW.Aicu.CKM, /’a-ffliiS.re-ai'-se-e, in Bot., the Fumi¬ 
tory fam., a nat. ord. of IHootyUdotm, sub-class 
T^ataifipni, consisting of 15 genera and about 110 
species, prinoipaily occurring in thickets and wavto 
places in the temperate latitudes of the northern 
hemisphere. They are smooth herbs, with a watery 
juice, and alteriiate, nxstipulate, much-divided leaves; 
flowers very irregular and unsymmetrical, purple, 
white; or yellow; septdsfl; deciduous; stamens hypo- 
^nous, usually 0, diadielphous, or 4 distinot, always 
opposite to the pebdi; ovary sup^ior, with perietal 
placentas; ovules horizontal, amphitropal. The Fuma- 
naecir possess Slightly bitter, acrid, astringent, dia- 
phoretio, and aperient pOoperties. Some species are 
cultivated ia our gardens and greenhouses. Of these 
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mony is foM^i Sii8 to ii» tsifler, wbeii it is both I AmerioeT bf mesns of ttotsn seht oat Ibr tbs pi»*. 
tbelowsst oOnShtaw^tMtofeoborAluifltheaatefroia po**. Mm V tcaffio with the inmiBro 
wbi^ tb^enoony is saelly end ttomiasilr dsrirod. IndieaS, .'waieh st tiist time popateteA nearly the 
Fvtrpi, or BviTBOirM. (fibe lUseemx.) K^ter psct of Amerioe. Qasbeo euA Hontreei ai'e 

Btnms,, Bossflio Sy«MK> (Bee Ksnoxih Dams.) tbe trading stiiAioAs of the obmpsny. fbo 

PnirKULli^ (A<6 Bowb.) OPeretions by.wbioh fbn Me maalhotarett iato « &t 

Bimsiii BlxKii]naM,^'«seHr4if (XtsL fiuiumfyl^, ia netefortiheeoreiiagof hetB,d!e.,MetiMed'‘ftiTnaR,*'’ 
Xisw, Me e t^rdeg^ mM. ocmnDg before sB opker end Me eSRledi on fa the fMo#u^ moitBer, Bmted 
debts and ehsr^ T^t^^esonly, howerer.'tosneh fm, for hsfs^^sae Brrt spread ont so as tO Mbfoit e 
as may be regained M seesssuT sspenses^ .whiob AM sarllsM, sad tim whis eopl^ with a fanil of mw 
nmst beregphtMdby'itiistom Md toe eondition ef*tito teimeaaasle, so as to oieimss off say inmoiities with* 
deoessed. If thaessMtor or sdministratcprba satni- detatiting say of tbs UB; or far itseif. tMiag 
esgent, it w a speeies devastatioB or wsete, Md' aoUMSd^ tba sba isittM tMhpedoatlm iaiiM anrmos, 
shall oidy be prejaditial to biMHiB Sad not to the andeeretabare pressed toigetl^ to tiie gross, so as to 
ereditors or legatees of tile dsesieea. It seetpsthat, ceitoM tbem pMfeOtiy;]^Oiitii aM MM, aBd t^ 
aoeordiiig to toe law of Bh^jandi-'-tbe widow baa no anyoreaies or.Atiili, ,:'J%e prMase u to mpau 
clBim for moarntngs, eitodr agatost; toe eswoator or the fany eOat frOMtoe.fAHi nodernes^ Xbe omting 
credltoraofberbnsl^d; bnlttoBootisa^itooaAtoiM || iff two )dnds,r^bi W etrii^ 

to toe widow and those ec tito ebitoren em roddedw OtojiMid a sbol^ toifi M 
family witii toe daeeased are yaltoeborgei. far rsijitiiwd. TOisea" are leparated by a lomr pahOT 

Fonrau Oeanoiifi.*4toe enstom of didfaMtog aheMs, whiob flrst detaebes the long rough hs«, Tm 
faoeml orations on toe oceaaiott of tito death of iny fail far to a mnoh more itolioMa 

distingnished person to of rery gnwt aatiqixlty^ They OToratkm. The thin it extended apd stre^ed m^ 
were in ase among the sneient dreMw i^ Btomans, motiyeren npoa aOatttog'board inaaeofwiUow.whiim 
and were toir eommob among Chifctiane to tbe early to boSattonidiy wetted to aroid blunting the fcnifo used 
ages of toe ubnrcto The fanwid ' otolions to This hhife to extoem^y BhMp--to 

FVsiirM) of BossUet and iFldtoier: MO lu^ orfa. as eharp at a rasor, and to atmt six laobea long toy 
brated for toeir doqaeooe. -z :toreo Moad, and to imn beMed etoher baehimraS or 

Ftrirat, (bet.), to Bdii,lh« to fam., ftxwards. being shined iohMMtoat l^ a obeese-eutter. 

anat.ord. of ffoe^todonM;shb.'idaae WuMogenm.wm- With this insu'Umeht tha^ttr is eeparaw fromtM 
sitting of jpMeDobymatoM oeButor pltotof, growing to toin, the opemtor worlting do^ fatot the beadto toe 
or upon damp mould ; to M dpion toe wimd'm ttil (the itatnral diraOtion whimi tto .fari takes on tM 
herbaceous parts Of litingM dead pltitots] upbn liTlng itoimtl to wbtofa it bslonipi)^ ant) to ft toen oa^nBy 
or decaying antoml sabetebiCM, aqd: to solutions m boltooted and sorted ont^aceordtog to the^dinerent: 
organic materiste. A great immber Of speidM sire degreoe of exqtileBjMr wi^ it poweteei. .It» now. 
mltfosuopio plenfo. Tbe Tegetstireetrhotiuw Qf erMy: fit fM the jraipMe for ertuob it^ utornded. ^ema 
fangns oonsists of a toeas Of eseeedtogiy dthosfa,; jfal'»;T*-Th» onei»ti.Ou : far toto i^^ 

jointed mid brM(died,oOlonrtoiaa, toiiMlaetog dtoi&eBt8, sttoj^e .thantnat (ff lOlted farSi at jtoe bair Or far has. 
forming a kind of Mtfany or itity mask wb*a growing not to be rentorad faom^tho felt, Ow tern iwoesoM 
to the ground. MSI rogetatire itruetnro, eaBed toe are mtoessaiy^thtt cff Ideaaatog am tomn sB 
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wmoh Offers in topeMc^aoo in tho Tor^ iualfs 11 m aJdn ia firM 

generta Fnngi bnvo b^n dinoodinto «ix aa1b«6Kdet% of brnnp tdnnis *nd a^ j it ia then woma OTOQt utd 
iflucbjiMectivolT inbliido tiba iniArocwa nod their remote jfl partidw of grwse 

eiUies, the puff-batb, the Rnutt,: toe mildewe, toe whieh might stul Mme to to. Tbefar u toen washM 
trufitot and morelt, aUd the: mOnlds. (dke Aeusious, teTtral timet with soda and Itoe soap, ^er men to w 
Ausirrci, LTCorsBUow, Oonngexrai UhKDo, Buc> regularly ideimrf to wtol wMer repeMlwly. The alum 
xaina, Tubbb, MbnoaxiXi, Fistoioinixuiit.) hamg readered the skto eifftand phable, tad ine tur 

FuBou8,/h)v'-pu( |Lati), to Snrgi, iS atofm ap]^«fd being faByiawsred, toe drtosed far nan ;npw, be maoe 
to any laxhriatai lofmation of Sean on sa ulcer, com* up into toe;;fliBffetont :«to»aiito nn® t»mmingB_ lor 
monly known as proud Bsto. Jt is tdso apnliM to a whito ft is to be wsto ' The u fare seems to hare 

disease of tBe; ttniotore a pert wltich emargee, to been SrM iutotmoed tm Buropo arout to^ 
toft and exereseeutial. : oe]itory, :abOUt Wldto .epoto tobto ehfas WerebroUim 

Fbboub icBiiirmwis, iiu4t4tnf-A, the name used to Biume ftom faU Oo^ uy 

by toe pbaxmaoologiste to .detitgnato a paiFSsitio |dimt wtototto totodete, TKeyutomM totoato been fa M 
whito lotmerly bM aiMeat' iCepiitation 'na a styptio. ler use in Bto^Md to toe.jAto eentury, as we team 
Its bbtanieal name to ranestomm coceineiiM, and it that BdwMd:XPw, fa^ yiM lSwi commanded: toM 
belongs to the not. ord. .fiofaiiaptoraoedi. . none of his snbMetb ih^iidd: WUM tom unless they had 

FuinoTrLue, <£st. toato, ar ootd or m iaemeof mli^ uiiititi^ii ;TheBludBon'e BayC^* 

cable), in Bot„ the stalk by wmeb toe onue ortbe saad ptuy area stiB him toe premtoenoa wfatob they had 


eortbesaad ptuy area stiB htm 


is attaobed'to toe plaMnta. When tm stalk is absent^; eome twoeanturtos bm, as tostoeystom toeb tost that 
toe seed to said to be eesaSe. (ffre Orunx, Sxxs.) they command newly eeety ii^ketv They hold Mnusl 

FuXi/wr (Fr./hNtrwrs), toe long, Sne, silky hsM of ssles ia Itonflon fa tlw mouto of Mar^, aud many 
some wud anim^, aa itha bear, wds, marten, baMer, foratoutts ooine. oTw for toe expii«as pnrposaofpM- 
whi0b. to dressad and ]»reparad as an artioto of dross, ehasmg fare,, itotoh Me dftsaminated jiret Fomiw 
F ur being One of toe principal non-oonduetore of heat, torungh toa agemy ifftoe grtodfair B^sio.. Itto 
it is an espeoisBywarm eorering, and tiioae furs we asserted,. In a lutoftM ar^e bn,.tlto ifa^ in.toe 
torn bMt wntoh belmg to aitimius which tojubit cold Jfai^sMMdto, tlwt ^ totue of fars Med fa 

olimatee. The fare wldch ore imported may be Bh»<meTenf‘yj^eatmoibefaa<ihlMethsn£7,(>W,iX)0. 
classed in two diffMtot':deotiOM,~t&e/«2red,/to* and Fvwoub (dtoUsmwft, FuKtous.) 

dressedjfar, TheBrst eection compHses the fpreof toe Fvxi«x«,:;fai^4iiM en Buglish faaa* 

hMe,rabb^ bmrer, end nutria; and tbese eraprfa* Sore of lau|toi which denotee the etghto part of a 
topsiV wed W hatiDSltiBg. Drassed fare are tooee mal«,«rfto>y«^' _ ’ 

which are preierred'along with toe fait to whito they FvMiOvd^^yUr'ffe (Bo. osto|^)^|a Mih. laugimKti 

are attaohediUnd are used for totgtrtosmlug of articles the leeire of abwiM gtentod to SM omoM or Man to 
of drSnimumMi, run.mantlesiatolxhto'hkei Furs al^nthimadf faomjn^fManyle^hof to ' 
are lupoMed i^ tme connMy faom BTorto America F«ivaon,,^«aM (Bat, /wwKif), an mdOMd ato, 



















, ' ' „ 'ITBOWBO*- ■ ■■ 


tk* to ito oidr nq»plM ^ #0 
and aaoaidnnbfir IsotMaod ae!04i%r irlioB 

eoaiiMMd tiSM) eoa»tti«n Vaxoneot w« of 

vo^ oxMoniw: tua, •afMdwn' niiiaro inotafe and 
ariotMia mr tiMnvf|Mtni^ wiMi^ toQste-* finftt 
1 m»A for tMir i^Oonoo ar Mno. INiumaw iO' 
ooBitructios and atconmcdyM totSwiNHrtinilOea^^ 

potteriea, and Maitnn snatawcloite^ fonmoM ehdnf 
os lnte»n ItaM na« not oo omdr nmiiod na^boM 


rimpjK 



KiS 

1 wv*f 


dir^ aiDokj fioai^eo tftnas^fOo|a Arepiaeo] 

faotf ibive. Tko ftinoee Oaoo of W> BotiUe Aw aoolt* 
iiqr ididinom, Mdinn, and Mm bar*: 

Uumrto retMod oK ottoiafpta td Ano tn«a, ia hootod' 
oonUsad osagon oad BfdaoMO } dbd aBob it tbo 
itttlMB^ of tib* faett ObtekiM,tMt^ «on>rding to lC. 
XaeriUe, piatimua. latr aot oa ly b t aattttd. tom4 
Mod vobnilaod. (id«#i»fi3to'wWma!kH<i)td&b«i 
OUmtealMan^iulaikm,) JhBnwMkaM^lMbroadlyM 
dodinto two eltaata,'—aiiad^AiniaoMMiabltttvfiontooB. 
la tbo ftwinar ttitj« tuopwitturo i* 14 ^ 
odtfaont tiba wa of bdlom, Ibji naMBM Of • pownM 
dranabt. Xbe Wul4SaraMa fiu tbo tnaperttara 
rtlaM to Kb ialbnta boals % i3ni»tMd«e(ida of betiad 
.tar at ^tba -botton.-l^/ibbintiof' '^Iba'aanaT ot' 

•Mtliiiig fbrbaob it bbatMl ArBbaii#ibbd« (^ir^ Imad 
am fin-eb^r loid ootMlibibg * f or aMctal^ 

IntMo {rarpMM, tod io tamy prooetaat of ebamiotl 
tttmtbcturti ataatbintb^ fimmatt bro omsbiyad. 

%[«' niatni^^liitt-bpatbi*^ ta-iMalQnn^'itbr^a'bad'^: 
Df'tiwAbnaa4'1ainimtba&afMN)^aMi'i&b''SbAi' fka>‘ 
drangbt tbt-.ottomial. «%lbiiiny^^r*n«^'''^:-fitn>a: 
oaer tontrdt.tba'eMnbig '^iotbnr^'. 

kaapalt down; to toMtoy inbttaaiaaludoB littha bed^ 
Of tat fomtea ia buly atjpwd to tbb baab ol tha brbtd 
Saatoaborit. ']btiia.aaab«fMtnraMFaaibb<wtaafaedat 
ta«atb(mto 7 Awaaeea aMi wnbsaM^ tad M tba b^ 
iogfirooaaa, wbaraantaBaabaatit i»ga«M4i>tba t^^ 
flooiu fttaia h batd for aaajporaB?w thb firat radt 
bqiierat, . BlaatMtetaot* am. .'Baad dn' a...larm:aBaia' bi 
ganm&otniBMf. frot.: 3'bBgr..ina. tiqtptiad'intbbot. 
airWiaaatnt MiK>wabftdM>4biatta^ j ^ a faoiir Mtirp- 
Mctoiat^ Bga.'lvv|lad.:ib:fitta^];tf4'd^ 

Btate IX| rapaaaeat iM a4ttirM>la fora df rnmr< ; 

ataam baabotatt 

aitgbfriaodiflaatiaaalt .ia omdbla of baiog aaapb^ad ini 
Btaoy atatea of tri|& mamaltetnre. 4 A. iatha baar^i! 
aaad bniloutg on wiuob ibe fbraaoB it amotad. It it; 
lined fbtbtt^oat witb ilre’btlckai, and iba batdb i»; 
fbaatad at a Might inaEaatioii, to dbat the ftana and 
btat puff nom ofibetuaSy ntbt' fiMW M>o andiad roof 
apott fha woabviaaad on it. B B> the roof and aldaa 
of tim fiitraaa^ alto formed eCflre.bxkika.. 9%« roof to; 
atMied Ibrooi^mt Ito mtiiw itoj^^ % order that the i 
baat ntiy'bo waatad and aoneaiitrated upon4ba work: 
pjaoad bpon tln beaiMi:r C 0« iba ■abtaf-iraa aidae of 
tto AttnMarby whiab wa brickwork ia acenrad and 
mtatnad ia 4tti>x«ner form. B B, tbt and-platet fiir 
tdadkaa tba ttwwittab togtfbtr. laatead of being 
rtmtad to l^a na^^Wtt. am teonrad by bolta 
end Bulbil pq- thant wbolo airaatow tb» be atMiy: 
takbattHndmiMMji i*B£»«MaTy'tona»iid tbeftr*^' 
juoa. 

iron -to ana£ilbto,j^1tofa^^ at o.a, 'fba. 
andt of «bt 

^ b, h, aaewed to m,wtorA ' w, wtaqr- 

aage to tba OMupikyCbatata 
agrob of itoa ao^. H JL eowtrv^ 

Intaiaiidliyi and bni^ qf 


■ jPiinuMse' 


briakb. 1,4 dtonar piaoaa of (arffinny farioka fanfit 
^iippn ;idto:..iu^w-i^toa'intatioyjillbiaiitey« fn* tbo par* 
Hoae of Mag aialdIHy bo »a mhole atroiitura> wbidi 
ia mthev bcniM togMbar d, i,d, tnaaiag 

tlwoogbtot amaB MWt<bnnp>a^ «,a,«, Jd.aoaat* 
irdi tola*piato fito of anpporting tbo 

and: #bioh la.itawmp* 
poMad:'%« 4 ;it|btofiti^^ oolQBana, reMing 

on a aelid bf ataMmry. X. the atoke-bota, 

'intO'ibe'ARBaoo. 

Tbo aanutlt of tUa niMw*ii»}a it ao conatraotad at to 
admit of ita batogg etappad a piaee of coal wban 
tba Ittfwtm la w tmarattpoi M, a amaU agaaifo 
apartora to tbe Mdo of ^ tomaoa, by wbiob tbe 
totoBdM:»a«iddad?Mto>{«^ 
witltonttoiaaanpttogtito«n#»at of thaitoik; itsugr 
bn atoi^ad wnk a atogla mek. “S, B, tbo maiu 
agontoge toto tto Ibaanan wUch too toaft 

toOtoaritorltto>toakaaaad:iapatai& O to tbe riidiBg 
door bo wliltor ttnaportara B'to gwrd^ It eon* 
toto: w..a^.Jla8am::^oa|ifdbOb' bued Internaby 

Witb lBtolnii^;anl.^. mii toMida: mrtioiMy .b«tom»^' 


ooastaNwaig^n), Md attattoed hf abort oonnaetiag* 
roda to too dooea, <3f, O, ao at to tnabia tbo ahdmr to 
ratoo or lower too iatlar witb tbo utmoat JeeiUi^. B. a 
ragirter ordtanpav awnnootoing too Obtoiuay, for tbe 
paipbaaaf cagpiltof toalmugntof tootori^ It 
»;-baoni^.iiaiim'W^'OoaiaMmd of .-too attendrat work* 
maa^bf mam.ifvalotor'toiato dapanding' 

lhm:iiw.laMr^:«ptoi:;.itotoh'to';to^^^^ . It{s:.an admit* 
tod pttotnpla tlm to too oamboatibn of fuela oertain 
^ gtomfiiy • Of: tit' ia. rafitodtb* .and' 'tbit aitoar.- -an aaeaea- 
or .dedeimoy'to''ivi$.dditoal .to,':totofiier .aa4 aoonomio 

IdMtrtotoaak' 

art' iaaMteto::ak.a;ibaa44^aeot time md 
'fiiM}^:tttot:br''aii>y';'«toar'.tom’am.:^ tooid* .adTar, or 
toppar nan ito by to tolMa toim toumtoutoe. 

:ana'.a^ 'SMto'':toato:.4tol2 tom gold.wito^ 
Itoa tkaa ona'totojtt of atodf Bb.'XtoiU totot GO to 

' l:oO'''«itowaowiiHi".’toto ouana ‘Of itoal i:;ltot.' d - and 4 from 
IDO to boo ontoaa^ 'Pgii Or 

'oniy::tl|to:'torn«to!t.into.-mto anopatoiitog*tabla, to wbiob. 
ato attotoad bbtopip^ bitooanb too. It forma a con* 
raniaato atond for too to not aeceamriiy 

ooBtteatod:’wito to,." B&to .XdX.,. repraienta. a 

cwtrivMo fto anppinng to nito air by a amali pair 
qi bafiowa toatiiiHC ou n: ^la, £ to tba. batoows, wit 
tobdk for ilm Ntoport of tbe noao of too btoiowa to- 
kaap.to a.aonrtoiant beigbt and Maaca with reapaet 
to tom ato*^pe Q* It will be anaB tbat as tbe air 
Oomea ottl Of »a bellowa in a oondinaad form* by 
too tiiao to readbaa 0 it bagma to axpand, and the 
beat it aakraota by that Mtioit to drawn from too 
toba Oi and not fje^toofom in fbo-fomaca. iut too 
aamO ttoao too ynxm and oj^pandad ataita in wbtola. 
it rmebM too dro naaaae It to be eonaDy difftmad 
tbroi^ too bqrBing mataiiMi add prodnoai throngh* 
out an aflbetiro mtenaity m baid. Fig. ^ HatO) 
XIXt, axkifoti a aaetioa of tot faronoa. BL it an 
invartad omaibfo^ mi tfbiab anotbaa ornMbla. X, ia 




rratingtobla, fig.'^ 
too for&aee, narer* 


ia not aaeBtaaidly abnsaetod 


ot tjunaiim, foto ataldeaoaarodwito a ab«at*iroB 
topj‘iMidme kolaa arc broagfat torcc 

bfowMpi^S.H; fir,aupmad-w^ air by too baUowa, 
0. nammaato, wbimi to fottidtoad wito a wmd'^baBt» 
wbandiy aatoady atmamof tleia'iMdotaiBed. Beforw 


d to-l^ wiaMataa, toty am aecorad by bolts may be pbwad aamq 
atm ap. toad itom wbola etmtatare m»bo aatoiy apbdtdamp «tmi|y ■ 
aaaaidarambit tomwattary tonfonud toafat* melting and aolderi> 




i^.atorsto. w, toe paa* 
m toowntan^ ofTtba. 
fltn^b&MHd', eowlrvcted 
tog^toiin Mij^of fit** 


asbdtdamp aomily mi tw to naadnd. to render tbe 
melting and aommiag of ttmtato aafo to wMl m aW|y». 
Bnlii qnite wsmttf toe anl}miir wldmi antma a» 
largely into too ocm^oaUion of ordtAiry «oppar*orto(; 
bto bom alfowadtooioi^lntotoo.atmoaphore, to tbo 
antira loaa of too atdphnr iMdl^ and to toe deatrnotion 
of ararytoiitg Tagatatda is* • oonsidorable diatanoft 
ronndtoa «(»ia> kt waafougagoproalwiinadbyBr. 
Fev^toat to* oofpwMMBtoton ongbt toba toa gtaai 



























IJUUrBSWAL IKFOUMATION. 


7unLiear» ZMstmunt 


BCid nuiaf»etex«M 
of the Iftrgest ot^ne m 
pro|>os«d to Mttkvo Hum iO , 

tngM^oa iav«tttioaiiii>^lsM &«$K 
»M, H CNMteaMto. 
raetenf!iij«r wu«b«e ; 

O&O of tbOWiGMHA MVtf 
•od *0 WET«ng^ UtMt 
sb«U be diiea% «r9t \ 
daeed Srom hbOM iK # 
snpDb'ii refweWl^ 
tbeTbof ol wlAcabw... 

0T6r tb6 'flsit tttit ‘rfil ItHiifi 
It 

-- 

tbn ev<iMy’'if«!te 

irhole mtm 

are ohaanria ia m aw ^ 

prodmta of ttie etMte^ tawbatUM 

tbeae tbeni«» ow«r iwmnuret iw Iw 
•a Deeeaniy iwftdtad, m oNiiiDMg 4llt WnM. •» diw 
otkef arraawHMfkttt arlueb do Aot iMUOim tbdl «Xf 
plwBffUoo siagr'to 

meatiened idMt the Idghe* idb»ll|inMw« tibe wont pw 
faotwiti be the eelm)HMiaawbh«l« tt mb open epeea, 
ante wliMrh, at the a»ana«a«aiHmt tif tiw ealeinatiott, 
a ra-ete irtth toiottgilAwd Ip^^'esv traod W ehuvoai 
iatrodooed, acd ttw Bm ^ waw fed irii^ i»el itttUl 
the (diatye is IhtWtmglblj' igeUed, whea iA»e grate w 
withdrawn, end bazMnweaa of the 

igtution of ^ salplmremdred, ooanbwttoa is 
kept np bjr 0 owcent of ife femd ftotn beneath up 
thiwu^ the forawe, «od fee modaets of eonSbastiiOB 
ore feiM osnmed osertbroagB the set ohannats 
in the top of^teoMoestnap into the ffojpimniyaeid 
{hombera. !ne«duwtieiabT whifethegeacsoMheee 
oondacted are so earanged aw to heat the euneat of 
cold ear faweed into the bottom of fee fesnaee. Ate 
coloaaed im hwiji|| paeHd tbroagh feefanmco, fUla 
ipto a apaoe iwiow,feott which it can be drawn os'into 
weggona, end ao tnuaferred to fee nett epiwntioit.-^ 
{Haeham^^tSfsfftmiMk) *• &a» Uw been emido^ of 
late with mneh adrantaiee for hewfeig orOeiblea, end 
monr fornn of btuwws bare bhen tntrodneed foe fee 


]Pus£l 



oi air, for prodnoSng the tbpet teteneebeat,, which em 
be applied in a omii^ent iHMiiaer, The tower of fee 
liurner, oi whsterer tdod it mi|r be, muat be inorealed 
bj surrotmding fee flame wife a jaelmt of flee^ley ot 
eauie nou-ooadaefeig sabetainee, which wiH nrerent 
(he diasipahon of heat bf radiabon. By attending to 
jhia a rery bfeh temperatitre mejr be modneed with 
hut a emaB onpewHfetw of gas,—Cre’a ihctoeerp. 
(fli« Oas PWKKa«n,l ®he waa-famuiee wwnfed and 
nuld bj’ Mr, Qriflis la Hhto mtoh toed. Vine and othw 
iormi of aasnfttcaaoe arm b« fotmd deseubed m 
tt att'a OMimWfV gf* Ok*mu^, 

Fcsiartms HMfease, fiSite JiieeWiuiB } 
h vliBirein,0Bs^-rtt'»'4!»4M foow/iwo, t repo), 

in Med., it the name given toaainfianiimatorytumbttrf 
oinmiioii}|r hneam ae aJtmh {fef Bott.) 

BuBSS. (few VSiKIPf^ 


alaiond n> ’ , 

Fom, jfeef pCafe Jhaweb tctmMutiSd, t pmat ovi^, a^ 
tube wnd Wife an inflamtiMUe ocmnwMiROto oWk^ i 
need for etph^ig dMk fhMwmmtwoidadc itf IsM i 
one made of woi^emd ofeer «f Mtal ffee: 
lora of both aoife » ktot tjfetfeat, eoBieaJj 

in ehiipe, theemaflet Md fefem tbfe wfefe b feDerted/ 
intotbeohm. ^wmMIfe^itodacdeioieiiR^^ 
w^aeaaonedto^Mxjwet MHUn^waadf 

apart, whcfe HerTa fefeMnfefe 


^ ^ ^ , , , i>w$ers fine powder, 

Beifetaitiose aiw w^ in fee eidee of fee cyiinder, 
oomfiMMttieafeg^ atife fee dbatebeis fett ooutain ti>e 
ptordet. ifeese lieUa are bored 4^ fenh apart in each 
new, tbene I* onti sow eutenng fee foao altoinetdr 
wife fedleia fee ofeW; do featln reifetr a aeneeof 
pmondioto ia eifetoed itoh tmift, bv which 
feafemeieWren tho'discberge of fee thefl ana iie ex- 

f fowon can be regaiated adtb greater prechion; for as 
he holes feat enter fee feamben fliled wife powder 
are atopped wife pwMyi fjphjaiim at any teqnwod time 
can be aeonred by boring info fee composition tbrongh 
feat hole in the etforiar cd fee fuee to wluob> it wiU 
bavedHtnit down at the feme deeired for fee ezplosHm, 
fee fiatn#itf the comiKiaifeiu rofeing tiaoagh fee hde 

S t bee been mde m fee side of fee phtg, end fixing 
powder in fee feamber and feat wife which fee 
SheU la ehaiwed. In the edd fnee, which was bored 
completely feroagb from tod to mid, the eompoeStion 
often iefl out Whim it waa bamiaared into the eheii, end 
fee expiosiott of fee ehm wga in tonaegnenoe, either 
prerentod alfogefeer or delayed; but infltotoiD Boxer's 
feme, fee ocoorrenee of thu ntochanoe is obviated by 
; mthiag fea smolter and of fee eylmder edid, and allow- 
, tag fee fire whioh igmfos fee obarge in fee shefl to find 
iwn iaane ferongb fee side of fee ffee inetead of its 
extremity. * 

I Foesi., or FoOBlu* Ott. (Be* Forsto Os. > 

L Fbbiukb UnrAP, /n'ww-W (Fr., from liehybaww, 
flbom jdisdc), an euiy of bismutb, composed of one 
[part of biamuih, one of lead, and two ol tin. It 
[hasfeepropafeyof fusme below 212“,and expanding 
I as it cotno, Semdkmg itof great vahir to the diC'Sinker, 
t wbefe fens cnufatento time a sharp east of !iia work 
. ns It prnpresass, wt« nfooForati'Fely low temperature. 

' dn a&Oy of oad mi nro, foi, and lead matte at a af^ 
lower t«mpdM(lfor«b and m known ae Wood's fostbje 
metal. , _ 

FnmjrcMmnras, m ChmWFlie fuUpwing 

fo assfobtitofeid sto i£(tsing<|KMn1>a of weU-known sub- 
atatooa, 

Here O yy atoaegtotseetoseat *»s* 

S llnf tUned v*-fkea«sS*twiasipM<tS ss fifl {Bognonlt}, 

SOafeM . astosweaaeefsifepsehs ^ 

Ito. »....... S2 

Bbo^Mwrto« ni d (toroetter). 
F^staetoim ISl 

4ftasseaVsoeMoehaStaptoibasas 148'fi (Person). 


k 4ftasseaVsoeMoehaStaptoibasas 
ii^Mtow^apaftipwciaptosStoSWcn* *«« 


iS^sapatoatMMtoebswts'ssb* • 
awtokfi^snadi^wssasssototosss 


tBatdell). 


toifdlyacSAaaaono)*gte** a*aeSfeS<*S(**ww»»as WfrA 
an • ^wasta^apwstsabajtitae. as 

ti«.i>d4ww^Vi-*s se*t* * • 

XjflfWA SW N-aS*Fs*S hgWtoSCtofgS'- i 

aaaepimaitos "Hi* *»v » h 

dSUMt paa •4eiMaHtoBiw^to*iSMtoehsadtoa TTOf JlaftfijcllJ ■ 
gi<w«aga«4fs««>is|tofi 5?® H 

»4to>‘^ ®2J5 I, 

(iSfoto „ 

i JiMtt,« Wai of Brtfoek sumlw 
hdt 1(1^ IM fftferter. Some of 





























TUB DKflJON^at OP 


, Pasill«t« 


thfli Hgbt infiM^ K^enfci in tti» BrttiiA wtay ver* 


Oaellci 



oording to iko flezlkiliU of tfao oa}«n ^ brodiwood 
thatdiOQted in sulking the gabiom kiv driven into 
the gromd ateqnel int^ele voimd ^ (wOnniferanos 
of » <dnde tseoed thereon^ vrith ii xedioe of eleven 
ioaheo, tliet the ottUb diameter of the;«ido'> mijr not 
lemneea twoXeetwhenit i« eomplated< 'ilil%:ffldw rode, 
or 4ajr o£hw sMteiM ttiat can be dttebaed vrbioh ia 
ifieibmiof th«|^arnoe«i m twkiod bet«re«i end 
’a»ci!at.the.etdfceil Mwh wteoeetive lajfer of rode bring 
tfcfHv breiaed bgainat (he om bridri tti nhtU ^ 
faari^wM^ bed wki^d tiw reqririte belgbt^ 
gabion le,dieB.ptiBod np, the oeieni at the t^ snnbot* 
tom axe aetttOd to prevent .them Aom ooimpg ont of 
plete, end tke'eiriti of the etehee eee out off abont 
tbre|ids«ta» «tom,tbe et eitk#r :<riid «nd 

eheipeneo. Before Seberiepel, where hrnthwood vne 
aoaree. the etahee were interwoven vrith hoopizoa 
iuetead of witbea,e)td (be gabfontmadein tbii meanet 
were fonnd to be more terrioeable than thoae Wbioii 
wereoonitrooted in tlw uwal way* ^ter*# nbion ie 
• riieet of galvanised iron, ritOot g im d inmes long 
iwdd feet' v . inebee broad, that ie broi^^t into a cir> 
enwr ibrm andoratained in that position by .^eeriim e 
a^dog cord pr wire.tiuongh eves panofaed uong eitber 
I end of the in^ri SbeSt; Sabions ere used in raaking 
earthworks, ifiie^ erei^sbed .on end and filled with 
<edrth'taken fiNm.''tfce''Wtrit;;|m old la front, of'thw 

_•• ■■liL.:__ ».M,b -I-J.'. ,... ■ xe^- LB' 


DQB wre uwiX mtaiusmg 
on end end filled with 
btig 01^ in front of the 

idw *0 bbe stMngth of 
iit)bat0i-the'.4iacth''a>at .ie 
m.' WheOi one line of 


gabions ie plsdiiidritlop of another, n row <d fssoinei 
M generally plaoed briween them. 

OtBEo, (Ifelsh Mea«l),in Arch., the name 
given to (he opper pert cd the ondinrsllof a bnildlng, 
.the sides of wbub meet in an angle sadalEord sopport 
to the ends of the ipfterv of the roof.^' ;3^ angle thus 
forined corraroonde' to the riOpe td ^fhe roof t it attain# 
tbe greatest degree of riKdenws^^h^ frotbio arebitee* 
tore, She ^bkw of tbe differriit styles of Qotbio 
srehiteeture were oftra licbly ornanieBted, (be waU 
brine raised ritOve the roof aha finished With a ooplig 
and fihial, Which geoeraUy fseiomed thoforra of a cross 
in eburrites anddthildinga dimigned for MCleriastioal 
purposes. In Biisabethatt arcihiteoture, the outline of 
the gable was ooi^sed of curves and anglss variously 
oombined, that known as the bgee ^gable being the 
most commoB. It was eftrit rfr^ omamenfeerwith 
ogsn stmieworfc. fhe rioplng tides, particiilarly in old 
Sotitefa, Butob, and fiterman buiidings, were sometimes 
fim'shed in the form'of a vrides otet^a, wbich, in Soot' 
laud, were termed ^'embiesti^,'*: fn domestie 0othio 
arcluteoture,; tim roCf genersBy projeets beyond the 
face of ihe;^le*«iitLand an omamecdal burge.bowd 
is attsehed to the end of the rnfCerm^ ‘ 
bdiumfisrattmtting'in a gable is indiiferriitly called the 
gable (hrjgri>leHsad of tbe building, as in the title of 
oue of Bawtitcuhe’s best tales, ‘“^e Honee of tho 
•Seven,Gablet'^.' 


nmpart. : Ihayy^d 

Uwown^ws^jwd ii 
gabions is plsOOd rit ! 


C^felcfaiUa, eOdt. .Arts 


&c. (for Whiidt see, 
and Sriences, aril. Q), 

G, in Diiis., is the fifth note or sonad of the natural 
diatonic scads, eOrresponding to the sot of the7reaid> 
':aad Italians. . 

. GPuiX, (he uoteG d^MsSfiS half a^tone) tbe fifth 
note introduced in modulating bp fourths from.ithe, 
nataral or diatonio mode. 


^d wedge, used 


applied to aw tag or iroppst um upon commodities, 
bttt which a/torwardscame to be apcKdohy appdied to a 
duty upon- estt^' ' sriMi^ was first established 
towards^ rind of the Ifiih century, tn tb« reign of 
ThiBp fv, B was vw^, ahegnalljr distribnted, some 
parts of the oomitry b«i^ altogemai fresi^aud othem 
more pr-'iliess tejrtfe' tasaA'l ”t®d, bri««t ri was very 
unpopulsr, and frenmnUy gave‘rise to qtitarbaucee. 
It WAS '' , 

Oastow, gm'‘b»-on (lUL gwfifrmr}# In 14%, a basket 
or lytiader mada of wiri(ahsai% sd both.ends, 
used in the oouttruotien'nf eegtiiWffi^, ..wheee has. 
kets, whieh are S fret fi brihee In >1161^ and twp 
feet tin diameter, ere that made r^’adnniisr ef stakes 
varying from about twen^-ofia to t«en^e.«eTen, mo; 

000 > 


Gah, pald (Ang.>Ssz.), a shaip-pMed wedge, used 
InfloxswaUfor.splittiQgrebks^. i '':W 
[■ ^'Gin-rnr,' 

Gininri, aai'-M’-df !(LiA n eod.-fisb), li fam. 
of flshecof the BO&finaed orimbt M’fbeG^ 
am easfiy known by tha poritfrn el tae^^^ V^^ fins 
nodw trie throat end the printed dbsnrieb of those 
fins. i;he bodyfriloiig, rather oOiDpM«ed,and(wveted 
wi& smsH sribbbsles. Xbs head is soslelMs; eyes 
tetetrij isws'sad. anterior part fit the vem«r fur¬ 
nished with several isngtsof ttneqba! teeth; tbegiiie 
large, 7-rayed, and opening lateraliv: a email beard 
St wed^iOf thelower}aw. Host of tna speeliwbave 
the donsl 'An oontrined in two or three bundleej 
they have also fins behind the vent, and a distinct 
oandal flh. The,greater nnmber of the aperies live in 
cold orteittpexate.seas,aad ftmeish the grestm portion 
of the fish ^taiiwd in England and Atnerioa. Their 
ptodnetive powers are veiry great, and the numbssw in 
I which thw exist in-somo partsof Uis ocean is perfectly 
mcatoriabje. ■ 

Bjjrtio, Or BgsihXxwswAwn atrii £i!rxiainnai,:.paf'- 

tibf —The language woksa .by the Highlandsrs of 
Sootlsnd.js termed by them ^heGaeticr but thnuame 
Ifrequenfly given to it Iqr thd lowlsaders.is Bhae crr 
' Brstt, .enden^ a oommt^ riF Irish. It Is a'disleCt 
I of tufi gtfifib »na(fr of Inn Oeltie langnages termed 
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the Gt^yddehen or Goelio, ond to eddch hetoOff fileo 
the Irish end Hi^Xr or thftt tp^eo in. the late or Man. 
Acoordine to Dr< jj^rioherdf ^ Oetta^ are Of Bastom 
origin, Mongiiiit to thejcreiit IndO'Earopeen faniily. 
They arriTedl^ora the iKatdna froJn the regions on 
the OzniL and Me^ uid penetrated through 
the AUophylie riioea atong the southern diores of we 
Baltic at a tinie of which we hare no historio data; 

At the time of the XComtu inmion, Celtih whs the 
language generally spohen in Western Europe. The 
diaioota of the C^tio stiit^apoltett, besides lae three 
already mentioned, are the Welsh^ and (he Isognage of 
Brittany; while the Ooraisb, another.diatect, though 
not now stKdcen, hi preserved in boohs. The three 
dialects, the Irish, the SootOb Gaelto^ and the> Manx^ 
approach each other so nwrly as to form, in fact, bat 
one language, the peouUadties which distinguish tbeM 
from each other not being sufBoientiy broad or vital to 
constitute either of them a distinot language. The 
diShrenoes between the spoken language ofthe Scottish 
Highlanders and the Irish exist parltjr in the pronun- 
oiation, partlv in the m-ammar, and partly in the 
idioms, ui the vouabuiary, also, there sre consider* 
aible diSeTonces, as where words now obsolete in Irish 
are atiB used in the Bootch Gaelic, and others are 
used in « didhrent sense. There are also marked 
difTerences in the langnage, as spoken in diSerent 
parts of the Highlands ; and » native of Sutherland 
has some diidoultywin understandios one of the 
southern districts of Argyle. The GBellili,%hioh, from 
a varietur of causes, has retatned, in a considerable 
degree, its original parity, is oopions, bold, and ex¬ 
pressive. It derives no assistance from the languages 
either of (ibeeoe or Borne, from which it differs in its 
structure and formation. Having affixes and prefixes, 
it ^eaUy resembles the Hebrew, particularly in the 
infieotions of ita nouns and verbs, in Ireland, too, the 
Gaelic spoken in the different parts varies, and the 
diffeteuoe is very marked between that spoken in the 
north and souta parts of the island. The Scottish 
Erghlands and the north of Ireland were, at an early 

J ieriod, Inhubitod by the same laee or races, and an 
ntimate connection subsisted hetsveen the two coun¬ 
tries. For nearly four centuries, from about the 
middle of the 12tb to nearly the middle of the 16th 
oentury, according to Mr. Skene, “ there was not only 
a close politioal oonnection between the western High¬ 
lands and islands and Ireland; but the litersryinfine;^ 
was equally close and strong: the Irish sennaohies and 
bards were heads of a school which included tiia west 
Higbiands, and the Highland sennachies wore either of 
Irish descent, or, if of native origin, resorted to bardic 
sohools in Ireland for instruonOn in the language 
and the accomplishments of their art,'* A powerful 
influence must thus have been exercised upon the 
language and Uteratnre of the Highlands, which must 
have become by d^rees more and more assimilated to 
that of Ireland. The written and cultivated langnage 
of the Highlands time came to be identical with that of 
Ireland; but, aeODrding to Mr. Skene, we have no 
reason to oonelude, on that accounti that tiiero was 
not a vernaoular Gaelio which preserved many of the 
independmit features Of'h native language, and existed 
among the people os a tooken dialect. The mtrodue- 
tiOD, howevB% of the Berormation, In toe 16th oentury, 
gave rise to a reHgions'fitwatnre, wbie}n oommenoing 
m the written, or Irish Gaefic, gradotuiT approached 
nearer and nearer to toe spoken dialect of tbe.countij, 
and, aceompaoied by the preaehingof the clergy in the 
vernacular diatect, tended to preserve and Stereotype 
the langnage spoken in the Highlands in its native 
form ana idiom. The fltot printed hook in GaeHu WM 
a translation of the form of jirayer issued by John 
Knox, and printed at Edinburg, 1S67. The aeoond 
vM a translation of Oalrin'a Cateohisn^ published 
along with aa English edition, in 1631. In 1658, the' 
Fresbyterian synod of Argyle took the work of 
issuing translations into Gaelio of thai metriosl FsalinB. 
and of the SeriptUreB. In 169^ the' first; Bible'was 
published for the use of the Highlands. ,511 these 
works were in the Irish ortliography and iriito dialecti 
the last being simply an edition of the Irish version of 
the Bible, with a short vocabulary. The first Wprk 
published in Bootoh Gaelio waa Baxter's.** Qall to toe\ 
Unconverted," translated bywe Beri Al^ndhr Mso-, 
' ,801 


GalatUtnB 


faflaae, in 17S(h whtt, in IflSAalsopohtishedtoeEialmS 
to So^oh. Gaelic. In 1767, toofirst tnmslattoithf Hie 
Hew Te^msnt was nuhtisfaed to the Bcoteh diisiseti 
and in 1783, a trsnsfattoh of the Old Testament; WM 
nadertaken by the Soeiety.for FropagattogGhtilitiwi 
Knowledge to Seotiand, nUd computed to 17B7^ In 
1816, a committee of the beat Gaelio soholars Was 
apppinted by the General AssemUy ofitoo dhjurch hf 
Bedtiattd to effect an improved translation of ffio 
Beriptares, the whole being puhiished In 1826. The 
WurluBst spemmens of fipottish Gaelio poetry are Me-: 
served to a eotteotion made to toe begtoning of the lfith : 
ecoituGri by Bir James Maegregor, vicar of Forting^l 
and dean of 'Eiemore, and now prtoerved to the AdvO- 
oates' EfiiraMto Ediuburgh. A selection firom it has 
lecentiy (1882; been published, .with transUtions, by 
the Eev, Thoittaia M'dAumhlan, and sto introduction by 
Mr. 'W, F. Bkenfc Some of the poiuas are in pare 
Irish, otoera to pure Bootoh Gaelic; and others In a 
miseddlaiect, to whioh the oueor the other idiom nre- 
domtoatea. The MB, is of no mean literary valtm| 
as thrqyrmg some light upon the mneh-oontroverted 
subjeet of Ossiah's poems. “It contains no tower 
than twento-eighteOssianle poems, extending to np- 
wards of 2,&)(i unes; nine directly attributed to Ossian, 
two to Farris or Fenghua Fili&, and one to OaOlte 
McBonan, the. three bards of the Feinc; two to Allan 
McBnadn, and one to GUleoallam Mao an Ollm bards 
hitherto unknown; and eleven poems Osaianio to their 
style aad snlneet, to which no author’s name ia at¬ 
tached." -It IS thus clear, “ that toe ebaraetera intro¬ 
duced into Maopberson'a poems were not invented, 
but si|re really the snhjeots of tradition to toe High¬ 
lands, and that poems oeriatoly existed whidi might 
be called Ossianio, as relating to the persona and events 
of that mythic age;" and “ thiit Maepborson had used 
many suen poems to his work; hut by joining sepa¬ 
rated pieces together, and by adding a connecting nar¬ 
rative of his owa, had woven them into longer poems, 
and into: the so-called mica.'* The Dean's collection 
afiTords a fair specimen of the poetle literatnre in toe 
Highlands of Bcotiand before the full of the Xords af 
the Isles, and the totrodoction of the prinoiplea of the 
Beformation.—Bef. The Bijihlrntdert iff SeoaaTtd; their 
Bialoty, Orwm, and AwtiquUiee, by W. F. Skene, 
1837. Also Mr. Skene’s Introduction to the Book ff 
ike Bean (ff lAmorefl^Z. 

Gxrr, o)|ff (Irish g<ff), », kind of boom, employed 
A small mips to extend the Upper edges of those sails 
which ore seenred to the masts by hoops or laetogs, 
and whioh are nauidly extended by a loom below; such, 
for tostanee, as the mainsails of aloops, brigs, and 
schooners, 

GanaoionimiBOW, gSl~&k-to-den'~dron (Gr. gala, 
milk; dendron, a tree). {See Baosmini.J 

Qalicxoicbxbs. (Bee EaoiOMSTXB.) 

gah-in'dhm (Gr. gala, milk; uniftof, 


borders lot the sake of ita and pretty blotsoma. 
It is a bulbous plant ; the fiower is. solitMy, white, 
and drooping, toe toner segments being greenish. It 
is singular that no varieties have been developed from 
this favourite plaat ^ oaltivatiOtt. 

GitaiiAirs, 6r. FAVnto Esi6Ti.n to mx, gS-lai'- 
ehane, the name of one at toe canonical epistlea of the 
Hew Testament, Written, ns is generally snpposed, 
about toe year A.9. 57. It ia said at toe end to have 
been written firthn Bome; bnt this is genernfiybelieved 
to be tocorreot. The IkitoenUoity of the epistla itssU 
has never been called to queation, and is ftequently 
Cited by toe apostolio and other early tothmn. Two 
jputoeya of the apostle to Galatia are mentioned to, 
toe AjCto of the Apmitiea, ind it was probably after the 
second of these that toe epistie wsa written. Shortiy 
altor his depaztnre, Jndeixiog teachers appear to have 
ooute among them-preaebing “another gospel*' than 
toat of Ohnst, and to whom they were giring heed. 
Tbese teadiers alsoehdeavonred to subvert tiie apoatiie'a 
authority, by attacMnw his ebaraoter and asserting 
that he Was not dlvtoely appototed. Paul, therefore,. 
to hia etostles, prooeeds to eontriOvert these' errors, 
He vindiaates his ebasaoter and nsserte hte divine 
nppototment Snathe toufh of Whathe hadtai^ht toem« 









d»cbiri&K «« ter 4|o MfM Aran 

prea«b aixf other foa tlm lilM 

have imacheK thSo you, let Mavl» 
then prooeede to p<mt out tihe stMloeriii^.of dnoaiun 
to Oheietimityi tnat the^ ewaow ao kMoin otider the 
lew tKit tniaer faith, beii^ taede W of Ood 

iaith ia Jeans Cifiiset!; od, «i% 0 |tts them to 
"sta^ Aast, therefore^ ia the 

hath made os free/’aad pot to he “eotan^ed spia 
with the yoke Of honda^*^ V Se elw ei)&rta thein 
aot to fefflt the iokt of .the Aesb I hot to be ted of 
the spirit, ths fcuit of which Is k>T^ jo<f, penes, &c. 
i^he tautthet of oozamentacies out this epistfe ere very 
atuseroBs.i saaoee which maybe meotioned those Of 
Iiother, Wiaer, Blickort, De Wette, Al&rd. 

Ctaiaucy. i(^ MiwT War.) 

QiJhawdM, fljat.), e fetid giim-reain 

weed ia jmediDtae, iDtenudiy as an anti-spasmo^, 
sad exteraally as a stimdlaDt and dimutieot appTica- 
tioA to iadolent tamoois Sad chronic sweBing*. It 
is impOTted from India dnd the I/CVMt, haring pro¬ 
bably been brought down the Persian Oo^, and is 
asnally met with in masses of a brpwaish-yeilow ooloar, 
more or less trSnsiucent and shioitig. Botanista bare, 
as yet, been osahlo to determine the plaat yi^ding 
this resin. Species of at least four dlaereDt genera 
have been snggeeted as the source by 4®ere»t writers. 
Oalbanum is ofBciual in our Phamnieopcsies, and fs 
supposed to be the same substanoe as (he eielbeuai 
of Scripture, 

fiaLumwa, ^SP-hv-hu {[tmt,, the not cypress- 
trse), in Bot.,a hind of fruit generatly reproed as a 
modifleation 4M the cone. It is descrihed anitl&gnred 
uuder the bead of OowB. 

Oasmra, pd-fr'-»d (Gr.pafr»e.tnt»tiwiffity,on «»onnt 
of its supWsed effect in mittgating disease), an im¬ 
portant mmeTsi, forming (be prinol^ ore of lead. It 


lised more or leas distinotly in cubes cff a deep leaden 
colour and strong metallic lustre. It is found in veins 
in eiystaUine rooks, and most abundantly in carbo¬ 
niferous limestone. 

frausaisirs, mi’rU»-utt, in Boch Hist,, was the 
name of a reiigfous sect, a branch of Wat erlandians, 
Uennonites, or Anabap^ts, which arose in the I7th 
eentory. Ibeir fonnder was Galen Abraham Haan, 
pastor of a hlennonite cougregatioa in Amsterdam, a 
man Of great penetration and eloquence, who was dis. : 
"osed to lay much more stress upon praotioe thim 


onein of the Old and Hew !FeBtame»|^ and led holy 
ana virtuous Hvea, ought to bo received into their 
oommunion. 

GjUinxiSiSi in Med. Hist, was a term applied 
to those who adhered to the system of Galen, more 
particularly as opposed to toe Chemical school. 
.The fonner ran much upon multlplyfeg herbs and 
roots m the same composition, wbi^ they usually 
pretcrfoed in the form of tinctures or^dstrsi^; Whim 
the latter dealt chiefly with mineral subsipnees, sad 
professed, by mesas various chemical imoeesses or 
operations, to extract the virtaes or essences out of 
them ktto a very small ODCDpass. 

pil-ie-ri'-teer (I«t. a helmet), iu 
Geol,, a gen. of fossil sesnurchins, abounding in the 
ClhaUc formation, and from their shape popnlariy 
IbiOwJi in Heet ^d Sussex as sugur-loaveB.^ .The 
>Sbedlidliigb, more or less eohical, sad oblong-oval st 
tize bsse, uacrowing towards the hinder pact. These 
heliftet-ah^gad echini con be fimmd mlthe chalk cliflk 
MMW Jajsjwato wito httte .fronb^^ 

GsifrucAis, ydi-e-iri^-se-e (from pahttst), in Bot., tiie 
Madder' fern., a nat. 'Ord. of PieotSyiedoiies, sub-class: 

oonsisting of 10 genera and $20 species ; ’ 
oommon weeds iit the northern ports of the northern 
hemisph^, astdaMofeHield^^ mountsluoue districts 
of Fern, GhiH, and Ansh^a, The qrihw has the fol-, 
towing (dtatooiemlrr'Bierbaeeons ydsu^ whhwhorled j 
exsti^ate leaves and SfUsdH' stesns. Galyx snyierior, | 
with the Umh or obecdeta>' ocwidla mono- 

petaleua A^folmd, Stomiena epipettaonB, 

X I in numher: to t^lifoei of eQto11ii^ .'aiid 

them: Ovaiy inferibr, A^ledi wifh one «UU* 
tsry cwQotovule.ih atyles.■-%».;■ vfrtdt.T- 

eeUed, indehiscent, with one erect ioed ia eaeho^ j 
.ooa 


OalleiT 


aibamea homy. The GnJiaeew aip(dBeAy temarkahle 
for the prosenoe of a eolburing sMttor to their roots, 
(ffee Mnaiav) Some imve valttwto toediotoal ptoper- 
tiea. (SeeJ&Juaxtit.y 

: GsAtFSa^jd-fr-pe'-d, in Bot., afen.pffltasaat, ord. 
Jtofaeewi' dme species Cf. en^orta yield 

toe drag known as Angostura or Guspsitobtoh. They 
are natives cff South Ameriea. (ffse Anrensitma 
Binx.) ■ 


rr. patn, maM, a 

one yariety being need for curdUng milk), in Bed., the 
toieid . i^en. of the net. brd. GaMaeew. The species 
0. Apartoe is toe oommoo goose-grass or cleayers. 
The ins|dss«ted }!tnee or extract eff this :plaut has been 
need with success in iepm and some other outaneous 
diaeamL The extracts of G- riyidiem and ^. Moll^ga 

GxntaiifTiiy, p<da«fsric), denotes 

bravery, beroiem, intrepidity, n'obienesa, as well as 
civility, or imUto i^tonUoa to ladies. It is easy to see 
how, to oariier times, when toieairy fostered slike 
valour and devotion to toe fair sex, this Word 
should have oomo to receive its dcniMe meaning. 
When the respect for ladies which ehivslty cultivate 
degenerated more and more into frivolous attentions, 
the word gaUanfry came also to lie used in a less 
favourable sense; and at lengtoit has come to reoeivo 
a bad signiflcatioii, as synonymous wito lewdaess or 
debauchery,,though tdwaya reOadntog the meaning of 
bravery, 

Gau-Buhsnn, yowl (Sax. gemUa, gall; Imt. cesf- 
mla feUi»), to Anat., is an oblong membranons 
receptacle, situated on the oonoaTo side of the liver, 
under the right lobe. It is about the sine of a small 
hen's egg, and resembles a pear to shape. It has 
throe eoata,.^-«n external or peritoneal, a middle or 
flbrons, and an internal or villous. The inner coat has 
a retionbtted honeycomb appearance, hut docs not 
possess any fedMok's for toe purpose of secretion. It 
serves as a reservoir for the bile, whudi, when digestion 
is not gOtog on, regnrgitates through the cystic duct, 
and is ratalned for future use. The cystic duct con¬ 
nects toe gsll-ldadder with the hepatie duct, which 
proceeds frmn the liver, and the two. When united, 
form the dactHS eowwani* ehaltdoeiMt, by which the 
bile is eonv^ed to the dnodenmu. The oystic duct 
pTesents internally a number of folds, which are gene- 
cironlaT. 

Oannnow, gM'-le-m, a name ^ven by the Spaniards 
to a very large kind of vessel, wito three masts and 
three or .four decka,. such as those used by them in 
their commerce with 'muto America, to transport too 

rocsious metiuj. In the Armada w&icb was nttod out 
oy too above nation to 1688 for toe iuvnsion of £ng> 
Iwed, there were about mxty galleons. These wero 
large, clumsy, round-sterned vessels, having hulwarka 
three or four fret thick, all of which were so enoum* 
bered with top hamper, and ao overweighted in pro- 
portion to their draught of water, tomt they could bear 
very -little canvas, even with smwih seas and light 
wtods.-'Mef. John Zssthrop Motley’s Bktorg tf tht 
Ciiitek S’iemitrlcmdi. 

GaxnKBT, g&P-U-re (I>aa. gaiforie, Fr. gaUmi^, in 
Areh., a passage c^n or closed on oneside, and having 
<m toe other side toe doors of a aeries »f apartments 
Widoh open tofo it. In tohi smse it .is synonymous 
with the term "efotidor.” 1& eoclesiaslica] arohiteo- 
tore, the name is givm to a floor midway between the 
ground-floor of toe hnilding and the roof projeoUng 
from the wsBs on eltoer side, or st the west end, and 
supported ou » series of oolumnS|. or, if the spaa be 
eh^, a beam strettotoa from wall to wall. They ore 
used to obtain additional aceonimedation, bnt they are 
a great disSgurement to ohnrehes, es^.oially when 
.they are erected atone the borth and sot^ sides. The 
gauery at toe west end of a tomwh is usually set apart 
for toe organ and hbofr. In theateea, the gallery is 
toe range of seate above the nppor boxes s it affords 
toe weim view of toe stage, on aocoent eff toe great 
height at whito it is nlaoifo above iti and toe anm 
obarged for admissioa Is eimse^entiy fow. . The term 
is alsa ai^lied to a large room devdtwdto toe .reoeiption 
ofnaittiin^, sculpture, asd other srorhs Of art; and 
m Mar., to^toe bmeohy^at is genera^ made outaide 
toegteto ofiBeh-of-war and vessels t^mge tke. 












.liMaiiig to;« 

roineia wlii^ _Mpto1t4cp(»itea, finr tb* piir|K>w of 
blowinar 19 aaa witrofing my portion of tho fortiasa* 
tionso{ « to<imor •iegi^WoiU. (iSM MntB;} . .. 

' GAmax, - (Bl*- S«***^)» • tow* fl*t.bnilt 

Teasel, mnm mod in the Heditenmem Sea before 
tbe iatroduetion Of etesonboet*. I’hey were long aaad 
narrow, Stted wi^ two xnaste md lateen mOs; and 
being propelbrf bf oaw «• w^ da by aails, they w«fe 
of great use in mote long calina eo freouent va the 
abor&aaenUoned tm. XEe largeit of uie eonunon 
galleys were about IBS feet long, 82 wide, and eontained 
62 oara. In tbe Spaniab Armada, in 16^8, fonr vetselB, 
called ^eaases, were Bm|doyed, wbieh were abent 0 Be< 
third larger than the ordinal galleya, and were each 
of them rowed by 800 galley-slares. ‘‘I’hey oon- 
sisted," wm Motl^, in his *^lfisto^ of the united 
Netberlmda,” '*6f menonnonttoweringfortretaatthe 
aterai s eaat^ted atructum almost equally mattiTe in 
front, with leata for Gie rowers amidthtpa. At stem 
and stem, and between each of the alaree’ benches, 
were heaTy oanuon. They were gorgeously decorated. 
Xhere were srieadid state apartmenm, cabins, obapels, 
and pnlpita in each; and they were amply pronded 
with awnings, cusliioas, streamers, standards, gilded 
twits, and bands of mnsic, !Co take part in an osten¬ 
tatious pageant nothing could be better devised; to 
folitl the great objects m a waT-vesiel, to mU and to 
dgbt, they were theeworst machines ever launched 
upon the ooean.” 

Gaslio Acn>, gia'4ik (from pbMs).—T hk important 
vegetable acid exists ready formed in the gsU-nnt, in 
snmaob, in valonia, and in a large number of other 
astringrot vegetable. It is readily obtained by allow¬ 
ing an iniVuion of gall-nuts, or powdered gUl-nuts 
freely moistened With water, to stand in a warm ydaoe 
for some weeks. A species of fermentation is set np, 
daring which the gnhio acid is formed in large quan¬ 
tities py the decomposition of the gallotannio acid or 
tannin contained in the gaUs. Gdlic acid ciystallizes 
in silky needles or brilliant rhomboidal prisms, which 
disstdve in 100 parts of ould water and three ports of boil- 
ingwater. It is freely solublo inalcohol, bat sparingly 
so in ether. GoUic acid is tribasic, according to 
Strecker, and forms three olasaes of salts, containing 
one, two, and three equivalents of metal. TfaemiUates 
of the alkalies speedily absorb oxygen if esmsed fo the 
air; those of the heavy metals are ineolable. The 
most oharactaTiatio reaction of this acid is the forma¬ 
tion of a deep blnish-black solution, when added to a 
mixture of the protosaits and persalts of iron. Tbe 
gallotee ^ve no precipitate with gelatine, in which they 
are diatinguishea iicam the gallotannates. Heated to a 
temperature of foom 410^ to 420°, gallic add sublimes, 
and is wholly converted into pyrogaUio and carhonio 
adds. If the temperalura passes 4^, melagallio acid 
is formed. Gadio acidis extensively used as a source 
of pyi'ogellio add, so' largely employed in photographs. 

Ganniaair CRvaCK, (firom hat. Chllia, 

Gaul), is the name given to the Itoman Catholic 
eburw in France, whi<m, although in communion with 
the sea at Rome, maintains, in some respects, ah inde¬ 
pendent positions It has, from the earliest times, 
enjoyed certain lifoerties aed immunities, not es grants 
from the popes, but as forming part of her original 
coDstitutiom which she has always striven to maintain. 
Wh^ the Church Of Rome was grasping after tern- 
pord power, their efforts in France were foeqnentiy 
opposed by the sovereigns, and more than one conflict 
was the consequence. Tbmre thus arose two parties 
in the Froneh onnrah,--those who were oppcAed to Jthe 
encroaebmenu of the see of Rome, and were known 
ai the Gallh^n party, whde the stipporters of the 
itoman see wore knovrn as the Roman, Fapal, or 
ITitramontanC party. The eaiHest important mani¬ 
festation of this opposition appears in the pragmatic 
sanction of iLouis IX,, issued in 1368, whioh made 
the paying of toxes^ to the pope dependent on the 
consent of the Icing and tbe national clergy, and for¬ 
bade Ibe interference of a fordgn power in the aflhira 
of the national church. The spirit of independenoe 
was atrengtheued by the decrees of the oouncila of 
CoDstMioe and Basel, which were: addpfod by France 
at the assembly of estates si Bonrges in 1438, and 
promnlgafod in the pragmatic sanction Of Chades r 11. 
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tha fondameutid law- of the ^lUean otoRidn^^^ 

^iqed tiie general conneil abowtbe pene,. foebiS# tihe 
paying of taxes to the pope for appomtinig bidmpa^Wdd 
pretetd^ aind abohshea ^ annateSsdter tlfo.diM^^^ 
the then living pope. This sanctioB was repedad by 
bonia XX. tAltel.but restored by Chadw ICQH., imd 
lionis Xlt. through the ediot of 1498. It wsa 
superseded, however, W the ooncordat entered Into by 
Branma . 1 . with Leo X., who had pronused to eonfim 
uponthe king greater power in eeolesiastied matters 
fbmi he bad hitiierto eigoyed. Thisnaotion gave dre^ 
diesatisfaotion both to the French people and tiie 
French elergy. In the re^gi of LoUis XI v., a Contest 
arose between that monardi and Pope In^eat 3^!- 
regarding tbe eodesiastied, rights of the crown, wUeh 
led to the drawing up of tbe Weil-kiiown declaration 
of the French olcagy in 1883, wbidi. hac dnoe been 
regarded as tbe ebarter of Gttflicaninoa. It was drawn 
up by Bossuet by «rd«ar of Louis XIV., and contained 
the four foUowing articles Xings end princes are 
in tempord matters subjeet to no spiritud power, and 
the latter can sdrer absolve aubjems from their oath 
of obeduence; ( 2 ) the pope is subject to tiie decisions 
of an mcumenioal dbUt^ j (3Ji the power of the pope 
is farther limited, as far as France is conoemed, by 
tbe established prescriptions and usages of the Gdh- 
can ohnrch; and <4) in matters of foith, also, tba 
decisions of the pope are not bi^ible whmi notoon- 
flrmed by the oonsent of the whole Church, These 
articles remdued vdid, and formed the palladinm of 
the Gdlicib party in Ibe Church till the rerdutioa 
of 1789, when toe Ohhrob was formdly abolished. 
Napoleon, as first aonnd, again established tim Ohureb 
by a concordat, which he ooneludcd with Pope Piua 
Vll. in 1801. The following year be added oMtsan 
atticlea to the concordat, to tite effect that the procla¬ 
mation of papd decrees cependeupoii tiie discretion of 
the government ; tiiat there shaU dway c be on oppor¬ 
tunity for an apped to: tiie oounoil of state against 
the abuses of eodesiastiod power; and that the 
teachers in the semiimries ahiul be dways bound by 
the four propositions of tiw Gallioan clergy. The 
pope protested against the vdldity of these artioles, 
and a synod, convoked at Parte m 1811, refosed to 
declare the Church of Fraaoa independent of to* 
pope. The restoration of the Bourbon dynasiy esta¬ 
blished the GaBican ohucch in a sterte of grMter 
dependence upon Rome than it had been before; 
ana in 1817 Louis XVni. eondiided a new otmoordat 
with Pius VII., by which that of 1801 was abolished 
and that of 1616 restored. This concordat, however, 
was ven unpopular, and it never reecivod legd sane- 
tion. In consequence of the atiempts of the Jesnita 
to subvert the Gallioan church, tbe people became 
greatly excited, and in order to appease toem th* 
government, in 1834, demanded of the superiors of 
episcopal seminaries, and in 1826 of the bishops, (bat 
they toould bind thamselTei to the declarations of 
1683. The July rctplution of 1830 hod bnt little in¬ 
fluence uWn the inner development of the Gallioan 
oburgh: nut by tbe oonstitutkinal charter of August 
7tb, religious liberto mid protection were accorded to 
every other sect. Louis Philippe, however, made as 
great concestions to the Roman party os tbe nature 
of bis own authority would allow; and the biifaops 
whom be appointed were mostly opposed to Galliean 
teudencies. The establitoment of tbo republic in 1843 
gave to the Ghniob a liberty in ecclesiastieiil matters 
which she had not enjoyed for a long time. For the 
first time witbia more toon 100 years the bishops held 
provincial and dioototin counoiM. Since that time, 
the tendency has slvicys been to bring tbe Church into 
doser connection wim Rome, and toe old Gallioan 
party has become almost rnttiteot. As an iastitaoeof • 
the spirit that prevails, toe Roman liturgy hM been 
introduced into one diocese after another, until tt ^ 
entirely superseded the old national liturgdes. Under 
Napoleon IIL, the btebopa claim the right to meet 
without previous anthority in provincial councils, i^d 
toe Boveriimeet, without deoluieg the legal queition, 
bos permitted them to do so, in wrder to avoid a con¬ 
flict. Indeed, recent events in to*t country «bow 
that there is nothing toe State is mcme anxious to avoid 
toea a conflict with toe Cdrarch. The Gtdlicfta chureh 
bee produced iot|B men of dtetingutebed mniiwhee and. 
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ji oBone wlumi jmj be mentietied Bounet, 
i'^aflon, eBd^pacal.-^^. J. de 
galtwau} IJapm, Ht* jMierti* 4« V^iie_giMiea>ui 
end X'n^^oas, Xm maU Trino^u t^UtgiM- 
cane. 

OAbUonVt (Let., fin>ia &aUi<i, frMoe). 

i& Idt., is eppued to ear. pbme or node of ypeeca 
med n«iirl«>s«»e«i bat vbioli it nodeUtd after the 
«»»»,; . 

Oxamri.oao'oa Bibds> (Xat. pdZIat, 

a oockj, the aame ^p|iU(n to auob birdi as, in common 
■with the domestio oockt hare the apper mandible 
Taaltedf ' the aosteib pierced in a large membranons 
■paM ai the baae of the beak, ntd covered by a eaiti* 
lag^aona aoale ; wings short, fli^t laborious, and 
oairiace heavy. Birds of tlus Order have an extremely 
powerful gizcard, and genendly a large globular crop; 
east nrtless, and placed on the gronnd; eggs im- 
nerous; food pointed oat to their young by the 
parent. 

OiZiUtOS. gSP-h-ot (Pt, galiote), a kind of vessel 
Utsd on the Mediterranean Sea, which is ^tdler 
than a galley, but larger than a felucca. Pbe term 
is idso applied to a stroagly>boilt ffat-boitomed vessel 
need as a bomb-ship, Tbe Dutoh, also, have a kind of 
strong, but heavily- and olnmsily-bnilt, merchant-sUp, 
rounded both fore and aft, and of about 200 or 800 
tons burthen, which they oaU by this name. 

G-aUiOW, gil'-lon (Sp. gahm), a measure of capaoitr, 
both for dry and liquid artiolcs, which contains exactly 
fomr quarts. It u enforced by act of ^rliament, 

6 Geo. IV, c. 74, that “the iag^al gallon sliaU be the 


CHunbliog 


standard measure of eapaeity, and shsll contain 10 lbs, I cioaoccie, and a native of Malaooa and the Indian 
avoirdnpois weight of distined water (weighed in air ' ' " — ' 

•f nfffao ___i..,. 


at the temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
tite barometer being at 30 inches), or 277*274 cubic 
inches; and all other measures of capacity to be void, 
M wall for wine, beer, ale, spirits, and all sorts of 
liquids, as for dry goods not mcaanred by heapsd mea¬ 
sure, shall be derived, oomputed, mid ascertained from 
snob galkm} and all measures shall bs taken in parts, 
mnltiplM, or certain proportions of the said imperial 
standard gallon." The old English gallon, wine moa- 
anre, oontainsd 231 oubio incbes; and the old Bngluh 
gallon, ale maasore, ooutsined 282 eubio inches. .As 
the imperial gallon contains 277*274 onbio inches, it 
follows that it exceeds the former wine gallon by about 
one-third; whilait is about one-sixtieth less in capa¬ 
city than the cdd ale gallon.'—S^, MaocQlloch’s Comme?- 
ctol JHetionarv. 

Qalw, gmda (Sax. gealla, a gall), excrescences pro- 
dnced on the branches and leaves of trees by the 
attacks of inseots. Oak-trees are especially liable to 
be thus attacked. GsUs are extensivdy employed in 
tanning, for making ink, and for other pnrposes in the 
arts. The diffuwnt kinds are descrioed under the 
head of Quxscps. 

GALL-sioinis. (See Ci.J.cvivs,) 

Galtabio Baitobt. (S«« BArqgBT.) 

OaiiTahisii. (See EnBcrKicmr, Vomaio,) 

GAiiTABins iBOlt, gSP-vin-ieed (from galvanism, a 
soiencs which was named after its discoverer, Gal- 
vssi}, is prepared by immerwng the (dear metu in a 
bathofznOltw sine covered with sol-aminoiuaC. The 
best quality is ^ret coated with a smi^ quantity of 
tinby vidtaoc action, before being dipped info the me; 
hence tiie aoiAewhat absnrd name by Wbicb it ie com¬ 
mercially known. (d'es Ibow, GAiiTAntzxs.) 

GaeTAXtouXIsb, gSl-v&n-em'^e-ter (from galvanitm, 
Md Or. metrcM, a measure), eig apparatus or inetro- 
mSat eoBStrncted for the purple of detecting the 
prssenee of fsebleclsctro-ohemioal currents, tostru. 
mentsoftiiia sort were first introduoed by M. Sohweig. 
•ger, a Oerman philosopher. The prinoipm upon whi^ 
hie galvaobmetW'muItmlier was atiade, depended upon 
the action vrhieh a voltslo current exercises upon a 
magnetised nscdle, i. Conductor titaveised by a cur¬ 
rent placed above a needle, but very near it, and 
pai^el to its axi^ makes this needle tnm to the east 
or wsjst according as it iC moving in a direction firom 
north to sonth or from sbhth to noT^ 
rmt is bdow, it causes the needle to t^ to the east 
vrhenitls movmg from south to borlh, ahd to the west 
when moving from nCrth to sonth; it follows, there> 
fore, that whoi the oonductot tiu»ngh wmch tiie| 
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onrrent is tranamiUed passes first hboyeand tiisa below 
the needle, so as .to form two pnr sTls te raneh es between 
which the needle is snspsnded, the awikm of the onrrent 
upon the needle will be similar in botfo easea. The 
fores tons prodnoad is twice as much as that prodnoed 
byasingle oondnctor: ifi however, the eondnotor he 
benttwios, the effect is four tones es great} in abort, 
by censing toe dondoetor, usneUy mw oi wire, to 
make a very greet number of eoUvCtations, the action 
of toe cnrrent upon the magnetised needle can be mul- 
tipli^ to snob an extent tbat very feeble onrrenj^ can 
read^ be detected. In construoting an instrument 
of this hind, tbs copper wire used is covered with silk, 
so that toe differwt oonvolotions may be juxtsposed 
and snperpoaed without toere being any direct metallic 
communication between them. Tbs galvanometar has 
been greatly improved by OnmUiing, Nobiii, and Mri- 
loni, and has been brought to a remarkahls degree of 
delicacy. Other instruments used for the same pmr* 
pose are Bitohie’a toerimi galvanomeier, in which toe 
magnetised needle ia bronght book by torsion to ito 
normal position, and the angular distance passed over 
measured} since it follows that toe intensities of toe 
currents are proportional to the angles of torsion. 
M. Beequereia euetro-dgnamie ialance measures the 
strength of electric enrrents by means of a sensitive 
steel balance, which con turn at about a fanndredtli of a 
grain. Galvanometera are sometime otdlsd Bbeo- 
meters, from the Greek no, I floCr } «s«fn)t,ameaBnrs. 

Gambib, or Gaubibb, gSm'-beer (after Gambier), a 
kind of oateobu, pr^at^ from the leaves of the 
Vneatia, or Nauelea Oambir, a plant of the ord, Cin- 


Arohrpeuigo. It is sometimes imlled pale forrayepowica, 
and by druggists eateehu ia sguore enltee. It is one of 
the most powerful of astringents, and ia largely em* 
plwed in tanning and dyeing ; also in medicine. 

UAUnii, g&mf-bii, a word derived from an old Italian 
phrase, used to signify the tripping up of an adverssry 
m ■wrestling. It is applied in toe game of chess to the 
first move, by which the player puts forth a pawn 
en priee, ia order to force his antagonist to take it, and 
tons allow him, the first player, to bring forward his 
superior pieces sooner than he oonid otherwise have 
done. There arc several gambits ,* but the one which 
is the most important is what is termed the “ king^a 
gambit," It la said by an experienced player of toe 
intricate game of obeas, that toe most uruliant and 
animated of all openings are tboae performed by meana 
of gambits. They are Ml of risk, but, to a dashing 
player, they afford time and opportonity for some of 
toe best combinations on the board. (See Obbss.) 

Gaubuko; or GAumo, glem'-bling, ga¥-ming (Sax. 
gamian, to play at any sport), is a vice which has been 
common among most nations, civilized and nndvilized. 
Tacitus tells us toat the ancient Germans were so ad¬ 
dicted to it, that, when stripped of every thing else, they 
would stake at last their hberty, and their very lives, 
toe loser going into yolnntary slavery, and thongh 
mneh younger and stronger than bis antagonist, sufl'er- 
mg himself to be bound and sold. In Borne, particu¬ 
larly during the empire, the practice was common, and 
various enactments were made againstit. In England, 
also, gaming was early made the subject of penm 
enactments. By 83 Uenxy VIU. o. 9, "no person 
shall, for bis gam, lucre, or living, keep any common 
hottse, alley, or place of bowling, ebyting, cloyth, 
cavls, hslf-bowls, tonnis, dieetng-tahle, carding, or any 
nnlawfal game then or toereafm to be ussd, on pain 
of forfeiting 408. a day;" and every person haunting 
or using the said housea was dedared to forfait Os. Bd. 
By 9 Anns, 0 .14, all bonds and other seouritioe given 
for money won at play were declared to be void, and 
any person losing £10 at one time or aitting migbti 
within three montoa, recover toe same, with costs, at 
any court of record; and aftmr three months any other 
person might sue for and recover tbs same, and treble 
the value thereof, with ooirts. Tarious statutes woes 
snbssanently enacted on toiz suUeet) and in..l848, Act 
8 k 9 Viet. 0 .109, was passed, which greeUy facilitated 
proceedings against common gsming-bousss. It 
ensoted that, in default of otoer evidenos, it shall be 
snfficient to prove that a house or place is kept or need 
for playing toersin at anfrunlawfoi game } and that it 
is not neosMsry, in order to cemstituto the house a 
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comniDn g»mt»g>] 30 ute, to prove tbet eny pereot) 
found pUyins geme wu pleyini; for m>x pone;, 

wager, or ati^.t' of poliee, or jiiaticea 

of the peace, nay ^ao authorise sitt^nteodenta, 
without the neoeoaity of on allagatjon oy two houae- 
holders, to enter any eospeoted room or house with 
constables; and, if necessary, to use force for that puif 
pose, and to take into oustody all persona found 
therein; and If any' cards, dice, bolls, counters, tables, 
or other instruments of gaming, be found in the room 
or beuse, or about the person of any of those found 
thermn, it-shall be evidence, until the contrary be made 
to appear, that it was a oommon gaming-house. This 
statute also enacts, that cheating at play is to be 
deemed obtaining money ^ fidse pretences, and is to 
be punished oooordingly. It further provides, that sdl 
contracts' or agreements, whether by parole or in 
writing, by way of gaming or wagering, shall be null 
and vmd ] and that no suit sbsll be brought or main¬ 
tained in any court of law or equity, for recovering 
any sum of money or valuable thing alleged to be won 
upon a wager, fiy 16 £ 17 Viet. o. 110, ''betUng- 
honsea" ore declared to be within this act, and a 
penalty imposed on persons so betting. The not IS & 
10 Tict. 0 , 38, enacted penalties and imprisonment 
against any person attempting to interfere with the 
constables in the performance of their duty, or ob- 
Btmoting their entrance into^ any house regarding 
whieh there was etMence of its being a common 
gaming-house. Notwithstanding all these legislative 
enactments, there still exist within this metropolis not 
a few of those gaming-houses, and which go by the 
appropriate name of ** hells." In most Of the states of 
Oermony gaming is allowed, and the sovereigns of 
several of them derive a large revenne from letting the 
ezelnsive privilege of keeping such establishments, as 
at some or the more fashionable watering-places. In 
Franco, prior to 1838, when the practice was abolished, 
the exclusive right of keeping public gaming-houses 
was let out to a company, who paid the government 
six millions of franca annually for the privilege. Much 
valuable iuformation on this snhjeot was obtained by 
the select committees of the House of Commons on 
Mming, in 1844. (For farther information see also the 
£ngliA Cgelopeedia, section Arts and Sciences.) 

GaMBOGB. (£'ea CambOgb, Oanciiaa.) 

Oamb liAWB ore a remnant of the ancient forest 
laws, by which all game was regarded aa the property 
of the king, and no person hsd any right to lull such 
animals unless authorised by royal gr^t of a chose or 
free warren. Afterwards, a right tokill game was oon- 
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Conviction. When any person^tnU he foasd a|iO&Mi>F 
landin the daytime in search or pnrsait say jgsiiio* 
-t sholi be lawful for any person hsviitg the t^btihr 


-c snou DO lawtui for any person havmg the ngbtsa 
kiUing gome, or the occupier of such land, or asy ptritv 


son authorised by them, or either of themi to rrasire 
sndi person forthwith to quit the Isind, and idsO tot^ 
his name, Sttmome.and plaoeof abode; or, if he rsfhse 
to Sg SO,-or remain upon the land, he nu^ be appre* 
headed and brought before a Justioe of the peace, and 
snail be liable, upon conviction, to pay a sum of mon^ 
not exceeding £5, with expenses; but the person so 
apiwebended cannot, on any pretence whatever^ be 
detained longer than twelve honra un^ he be hnm^t 
before some j ustice of the peace. If any nnauthorixeil 
person be found, either by day or night, upon wy laad 
lu search itt pursuit of game, and ahsll wen have in 
his possession any game which eppeaia to have been 
reoently killed, any person having the right to kill 
gmne Upon su<m land, or the occupier of such land, 
or any person or persons authorised by them, may 
demand such game, and aeixe it if not immeoiate^ 
given nip. The deatraotion or taking Hwt.r of the eggs 
of any bird of game, swan, wild dock, teo^ or widgeon, 
renders the person Uable to a penutynot exeeidiug 
5s. for each egg so destre^ed or token away. The hnr 
is still more sevSre s^oinst any persons taking or 
destroying game 1^ night. By 0 Qeo. IV. c. 60, it is 
declared, that if any person, Weight, shall tofceor kill 
game or rabbits on any land, or shall enter thereon 
with gun, not, engine, or other instrument for the pnr« 
pose, be Mall, upon oopviotton before two justicea, be 
committed to bard lamnr in the house of oorreotion 
for a term not exceeding three months; and nt the 
expiration of that period find seenrities for twelve 
mouths, himself in £10, and one or two others in n like 
snm; in default of which, a further term of imprison¬ 
ment of six months. Onenders under this act may be 
apprehended on the spot by owners or oooupiers of 
lands, their servants or assistants; and if they assault 
or offer violence with gnn, club, stick, or otherwise, 
they ore liable to bo transported for seven years (now 
penal swvitude), or to be iihprisoned, -with hard labour, 
for two years. The punishment is stiH more severe 
where three or more persons enter any land for the 


(lithe 

(2) a leasehold for ninety-nine years of £160 per annum; 

(3) being the son and heir-apparent of an esquire or 
person ofsnperiar degree; (4) being the owner or keeper 
of a forest, park, chase, or warren. For nnquoliaed 
persons transgressing these laws by kiUing game, 
keeping eneinea for that purpoae, cw even having game 
in tiieir coAody, varioua penalties were assigned. At i 
length, after much discussion in and out of parliament, ’ 
net 1 & 2 Will. IV. o. 32, was passed, by which the 
necessity of any qualification for tho Mlhng of game 
was abolished, and the right was mode to depend simply' 


on the taking out of a game oertifloate, for which a 
certain annual Sum was payable. In terms of this act, 
every certified person may kill gome, subjeot to the 
law of trespass. Qome is declared to includo hares, 
plieasoats, pmrtridges, {proose, heath-game, moor-game, 
lilockrgame, and nuftards; but woodcocks, snipes, 
quails, landrails, and conies, though not game, ore 
also protected, oertifleatea being required.to kill them, 
unless by the proprietors of vrarrens, or ofany inclosed 
^^ound, or by the tenant of any loud, either by himself 
or any person under his command. tTncertificd per¬ 
sona who kill or take any gome, or use any dog, gnn, 
&c., for the purpose of searching for, or killing, oi 
taking gome, aro liable, on conviction before two 
justices, to a penalty nc^ exceeding £5 for eaob 
offence, witii odditiond pemtities under any statute or 
statutes relating to game oertifleotes. Persona tres¬ 
passing in the daytime upon any land in learoh or 
pursuit of nme. woodcooks, £o., shall, on eonviction 
tberer T before a justice of Hie peace, ho lidrie to a 
penalty not exceeding £2, together with the costs of 
056 


purpose of taking or destrOTing any geune. By 8 £ 0 
Viot. 0 .29, the provisions of this act were extended to 
persons tfucing or killing game upon the public roads 
^ highways, and other roads and paths leading to 
inclosed gatM, £o. It is unlawful for any person 
whatsoever (licensed orunlioensed) to kill or take any 
game, or to use any dog, gun, net, or other engine 
or instrument for klUing or taking any game, on n 
Sunday or Christmas-day, under a penalty of £6; it 


and 1st October in any year; or any,black-game be¬ 
tween 10th Becember and 20th Auguacin the succeed. 


and 12th August; or any bustard between let March 
and Ist September, under a penalty of £1 for each 
bead of game so taken « killed. To put any poison, 
or poisonous ingredient, on any ground, whether open 


Aet 25 £ 26 Viot. o. 114 (1862), authorises ony eon* 
stable or peace officer of any county, borough, £c., in 
Hreat Britain or Ireland, to search in any highway, 
street, or puhlio plaeC, any person whom be may have 
good oanae to suspeot of having been nnlawiuUy in 
search or pursuit of game; aud if any game be found 
in his possssaioh, o^. -any ^n, port of ^n, or nets or * 
engines used for tht killing Or taking of game, such 
offloer Is authorised to seize and detain the Mme, ana 
to rite such person to appear before the . justices, as in 
previous acts; also, in like manner, to stop and search 
any cart or other conVOTonde which he Eas;oaB8,e.to 
Buspect as aforesalfo and to proceed in like luanner 
Until th^ussiug of 1 £ 2 Viet. e. 32; no person wos i 
aUowe|[H^ game; but by tiffs act provision hrss 
mooe fo^nnting annual licenses fay yustioe^ at a 
spedol sesmons to be held in ffnly in mmh year, for 
persons to dealoiu gome, for wiffeb « eiun of £S 
2 fl 8 
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iB-^ftbtomanall^ tcii^irMniDe&i. Jl;ft utattol gtuae* 
Itoeiike oofit« £9, bat for abbut half a jraar may be 
bad for about A. ||ain^««^% leenw coats 
By U & la Viet. e. 28, an owBar cv occnpbff myi bow> 
«vWr, bi& bares or rabbits (m Us oTRt indoaed gtonocli 
or snttboriM aiaother to db Co, irttbont aBy game- 
lioaBaOi Snob are the {wiocipal les^ enaotjnoDte in 
force on this subject at pinaent. Sne game laws bare 
Iohb been a sabjeotof tSsoontent, aed few nitprsjodiced 
persons can riew them wltbont ooioing to tbe conCln- 
siou: that they are aaraMOOably oppreasive and severe. 
They ^ a remnant of the anoieat feudal eystem, and 
Biamntoae eays, in spedriog of the anoient forest laws, 
“ftcna thia rcsA has sprang a bastard slip, known by 
i^aame of tbs eameiaw, now arrived to, (tftd wan* 
tcming in, its highest rigonr, both founded upon the 
same anreasonabte notion of perroanont jproperty in 
Wild creatures, and both produotive or the same 
tyranny to the commons; but with this dif^ence, that 
toe forest laws established only one mighty hunter 
tiuonghout the land, the game laws have raised a little 
! Himrod in every manor." The game laws are indeed an 
attmpt topreserve, in the imdst of onltivstion and civi- 
Bswtion, the mtrsoits and amnsemeots of an earlier end 
a ruder age. They ore among the greatest hindraneos to 
the improvement of agrioulture, not only in many cases 
Interferiog with the operations of the euliivator, but, 
where plcntifnl, also causing a serious loss in the actual 
products. It is said that mm three to flve.bares eat 
nod destroy as much as would keep one sheep. The 
game is fattened at the tenant’s expense, add the land¬ 
lord derives ail the advantage from them. Many 
Wdlords take means to preserve same which none 
but tenants in a wretched state of dependence would 
Bubmit to. T’urther, it has been said that " there is 
periiapsno single cause more injurions to the morals 
of the rural pnpulations than tbo game laws." They 
constitute that an offence which neitlier oonsoience 
nor common sense can regard to be one; for the 
peasant docs not naturally sea any more right of pro¬ 
perly in a partridga than in a sparrow, nor osn he 
nnderstand that right of property which only continiies 
so long as the ammal xemams upon a person's land. 
It is an uttfoTtnnate paeuUarity m these laws, as pro¬ 
tecting not property but a privilege, that they cannot 
be enmrced without arming man gainst man, and 
producing conflict and bloodshed. The evidence of 
the crime is the capture of the committer of it in the 
act] and hence lias ariaen an armed game-police, act¬ 
ing not under a pnbiio responsible authority, but com¬ 
manded in each instance by their private employers 
and owners of the soiL Offenoes, too, agaiust the 
game laws are decided upon mid pumshed by a class 
whose pre|odiees, if not their interests, favour a strin¬ 
gent application Of the provlMons of the code. The 
offender, too, Is broimht to associate in prison with 
thieves and bousebreMera; and even though be may 
not bavs been directly oontaminated by them, be 
eumotbe ex)pected to have the Warae horror for the 
baser crimes as be bad before. It has indeed been 
said that the sports of the iteld are favourabis to 
hsaltb, strength, and high sptrit. This niay have been 
true Of the cud system, bnt it can scarcely, we should 
tiriok, be said of the modern system of battue foot¬ 
ing,—the woods and plantations being beaten by men 
Wtm boys, the gams driven within gunshot, and attend- 
Wnls loading the sportsmen's guns, so that many hun¬ 
dred beads of game are slauglitcred in a few bourii.— 
Met. JSiHglUh Cgehpadkh—ArU and Sciences; Encfelo. 
jM^ia J^Jiamtica; PaterBe>B’0.0M^ Ztzim gffKt 
XingdoM. ' 

CkiMss, pninm jBax.yaman, diversioni sport, pas- 
timej, a term applied to certain bodily exercises and 
xnsatH Veoreatioia pructised as p; relaxation from 
bnsiness cw Study, or amplc>yad;fiis a mode of passing 
the time. They divided naturally into two classes, 
inent^ and physical, but more deflnitciy they are dis- 
tingiiisbed as games of chance, gaums of m»U, and 
mixed games. In the flrst nlais tbs result does not 
toend upon the attention and dsxtsn^ of the player, 
but is merely determined by chance; iit is^ndet games 
played with dice alone, iroch as hasard^ and m^ of 
the games played with edrda, aiteh as auiaxe, Vingf-et. 

' igB, lansqiwnet, Toe second elsss 

aamprsbonds those games wfaichj srheo once begun, 
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are independent of chance, and sfo gained by the 
superior still and experience of orfir party. In many 
games of this land, however, whim the skill of tlm 
parties it equal, ha who plays first it motif frequently 
the vrinneri There are very friv mental games of this 
class j But chess and draughts hedd the highest plsMS. 
It ineiudes several mteresting and popular poysioal 
games ; among others, crioket. ourlrag, bowling, golf, 
tennis, bfiliarda, &o. In the third class the games are 
generwy decided by chance where the players are 
eqnal, but otbenrile depend much for tbeir et^t on 
the ririll and Cattrion of the plsvers ; the most impor¬ 
tant of thesa are whist, cribtisge, :(nqnet, casino, 
all-fours, and backgammoni’: Some gsmea are very 
ancient, and dice were very earlv used by the ancient 
Qreeka and Bomans. \hmoog the latter a gome was 
played closely rosembUeg the modem hasam. They 
had two binds of dieej—the teMerie and the teli; the 
former were exactly sunitur to modem dicei, marked 
with Eoman numerals on the shf sides; the latter 
were oblong pieces of bone marked on four sides only. 
The game m chess is slso veryahoient, and is siippoacd 
to have had its origin in the Bast, (/ffes Ob«8 B.} The 
several games at cards arc modem in their Origin; 
they are said by some to have been invented about the 
olose of the 14th oentnry for the'amnsement of the 
French monarch Charles VI., while others place the 
date of the invention much earlimr. Most of the terms 
applied to games of cards am evidently of French 
origin. Within late years a great change has taken 
place in this country with regard to games at cards; a 
hundred years ago the principal games were ombre and 
basset, and tbe stakes played for very high. The game 
of nnadriile, also a great favonrite, is now quite out of 
fashion; and whist, which appears to he a genuine 
English game, is the greabsst favonrite. Hoyle's 
treatise on the Game of Whist was, in the time of 
Fietding, sold at the rate of a guinea a copy t sioco 
that time it has been frequently enlarged and improTcd, 
directions and instnictions being given for several 
other games of skill; such as billiards, backgammon, 
drangms, &c. The most important of Uie gamee men¬ 
tions above will be found described under meir various 
headings.—Bohn’s Book Gomes. 

Gilmbs, Ftrniito, o» Awciomry, were contests ana 
spectacles of vari^ kinds omebrated by the ancients, 
which, in the earlier ages, were connected with reli¬ 
gious ceremonials. The vmblie games of the Greeks 
were very numerous, and the origin of many of them 
is lost, on aeoount of the rriieious mystery in wbioh 
they were founded. Aiupng the Grecian gomes, tbe 
most celebrated were the Olympic, the Pythian, the 
hTemean, and the Isthmian. Toe oonqnerors in the 
Olympic games were held in high respect, and were 
looked npon as the noblest and happiest of men. Those 
games were held evety five years at Glynqua, in Elis, 
on the west side of the Pelcmonnesus. Among the 
exercises, some were desiguea to give strengtln and 
others agility. The lighter exercises comprised run¬ 
ning, leaping, throwing tbe quoit, and hnrling the 
javriin. Tbo more severe course of discipline iucmded 
wrestling and boxing. Eacing also constituted a par- 
tioutar feature in all the ancient games. The Isthmian 
games were held at Corinth, and, togethw with athletic 
exercises, horse and clruriiA races, oonstituted a large 
portion of the qiectai^. GrigineHy these games were 
connected with the worship of Heptane, the wide dif¬ 
fusion of which gained fbr them the celebrity 
which they long enjoyed. The Persian war gave aa im- 
pnlse to the Isthmian games. White the Peloponnesien 
war dimmed tbeir glory. Fnder the Bomaos, these 
games did not lose tberr importance, but were exhi¬ 
bited with increakri eriebrity. They wwe then hrid 
every three years, and oomtwised three leading divi¬ 
sions,—mnsieal, gymnastic, and. eqnestrian contests. 
The prize at the ^mpio games Vae merely a chaplet 
of wud olive. These eha]^is, together with branches 
of palm, which wet® earned in hands of the rie- 
tors, were ^fiaced On a tripod in ^ mtidla of the 
course, so as to bo seen by afi the apectators. At the 
Isthmian games, ihe pnee riar psuridey during the 
mytliic periods; in later Mmes, however* the victor 
Was generally crowned with a weath ra pine-leaves, 
although parsley waS*^edso often eniifloyed. The 
amusements in the SomHi rinmi did not differ mo- 
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terially front tliois which were eel«b»»te<i ^ th» g»Btes 
of ancient QreeoeiPMthe ;<ieew»»a«W«,/CHr be»»Ms^*i 
vros a fitvovritis ipeeke 'of entertainment amoni; 
themj and the men en^iloj'ed in thU .barbaroug 
amugemeut," in which men foujtht wild beMtg, 
wore oaHed iegfwrii. The dombatoBta were dmdad 
into two claaaeg,-~tho<a who fottskt rohiataril; for 
amusement or pay, and who were prorided with 
weapohg,—and eondemned persong, who were gene¬ 
rally exposed to the fttry of the aHimals nahed, without; 
arms, and sometimes bound, Tbe fiomane were pas¬ 
sionately fond of these beast-fights, and very large num- 
bers of animals were engaged in them. Under Bom- 
pey, tip less than QOO hoph were thus destroyed; and 
iinderlfitas,S;000 wild and 4,000 tame auiuuils'peTisbed 
in a similar manner. There is no doubt that, although 
these latter ezhibiUons produoed a debasing effect 
upon the mmds of the beholders, the athletie games of 
the ancients not only improved the physioai develop- 
Went of the peoplev but tended directly to advance 
their iateUectnal and moral culture. The early and 
long training by whiefa they were preceded, and the 
exercises through which the child, the youth, and the 
man were ooDdnoted by suecessive stages, uitimated 
at length in that union of beauty and strength in 
which physical perfection consists, and in wliich the 
ancient Ureeks surpassed eveir other known nation. 

Gawiiro. (See GtUBltsa.) 

G Ascur, gSuH'^uf, a tem applied to the table or scale 
invented by Guido d’ArreMo,’ from his having adopted 
the gamma, or third letter of the Greek alphabet, as 
a sign for its lowest note, which was one note below 
the proelambanomenoe, or lowest tone of the anoieuts. 
It consisted of twenty notes, viz., two octaves.and u 
major sixth. In modem music, the term gamut signifies 
the diatonic scale, and is oceasioually applied to the 
note G below the bass clef. 

Gaugatoit, gSmg'-le~on (Gr.), in Anat., is s small 
rounded or elongated nervous mass, of a reddish-grey 
colour, situated in the course of the nerves. They are 
of two kinds, one forming part of the eronial system of 
nerves, and situated near the origins of many of the 
cranial and all of the vertebral nerves; the oilier form¬ 
ing part of the sympathetic system, extending in a 
series along each side of the v««tebral column, and 
ocemring numerously in other parts. They differ 
widely from each other in figure,^imd size, some of 
them being large and oonspicuona^ wbUe others may 
be almost termed microsoopK!. They are composed of 
two substances, one white, like the medullary matter 
of the brain, the other redaish-erey, somewhat resem¬ 
bling the oerebral cortical aubstauce. Tho internal 
medallary filaments are the ooutmuation of the nerve 
upon which the ganglion is situated j they are invested 
extemally by a thiu but firm and o] 08 e]y.«dherent 
onvoloyie, continuous with the sheath of the nerves, and 
composed of dense areolar tissue. This outward cover¬ 
ing sends processes inwards through the iuterior mass, 
dividing it, as it were, into lobules, and supporting the 
numerous fine vessels which pervade it. A section 
through a ganglion in the direetion of the nervous 
cords ooDuected with it discloses to the naked eye 
mereiy a collection of reddish-grey matter, traversed 
by the white fibres Of the nerves. 

GaHOatoir, in Surg., is a small indolent fioctnating 
tumour, developed in the course of the tendons, 
and opntaining a semi-fiuid secretion inclosed in a 
cyst, geuersliy oommomcatiDg with the tendonous 
sheath. They soraetimes form without any apparent 
cause, bat generally they arise kom some wrench or 
tension of the tendon. They ore most frequently 
situated about the wrist, and the swsihng is usually 
^bular; but when much enlarged, it is rendered iixe- 
gnlar by the pressure of the tendons. The treatment 
consists in rupturing the cyst, and afiowing the oon- 
tained fluid to be extravasatod into the cellular UssUe, 
where it is speedilj absorbed, whibt the cyst inflames 
and beoomas obliterated. A common n^e ef rup¬ 
turing them is either by firm ootBpression with the 
tbui^, at by striking the ewelling snarpV '"tb some 
obtuse body, es the baok of a book, the part being 
subsequently bandaged, and rent tejoined fbr a few 

AwaKBUSipdi^-yrseii (Gr.,%om gwo, I feed upon), 
in Med., is a t<nm s^ied to fitoucat etageof morti- 
0 /' 
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fieataon, mealled from its eating^way the fli^;i ilii. 
divided into two kiads, the mmkt aBd,the tth ' 
fwmer, called also iuSaiitmatory or acute gangseubi-fli r 
that whieh is preceded by inflammation ) Whfie Glk 
latter, t^ed aum chronie or idiopathio gangreno, is 
that which takes place without; any viaihle hiflani- 
matory action having pi-eceded it. The most frequent 
causes of gangrene are violmttiaflanimation, eryiipelafi, 
contusions, burns, odd, ddicient circulation of &e 
blood Or nervous energy. When it results from high 
and aetive iuflammatioa, there is at first severe piuu 
in the part attacked, and generally a considerable 
degree of swelling. After a time, however, the part, 
from being painful, loses all sensibilily and becomes 
edd^ the radtiess disappearhig, and being replaced by 
an irregular dark colour of 'the skin, in some porta 
approBcnittg to black, while in otbers it ia of a dark 
brown or greenish hue. If there is a running «ore, the 
discharge from it wiE cease; the cuticle is raised by 
vesicstions, from which, on breaking, tlicre issues a 
bloody serum.. The constittitioa sympathises with 
these local changes ; the infiantmatory fever of the 
eadier pmod disapMsiu, and ia succeeded by great 
Isaguor wd debilit/; the pulse is weak, quick, irre- 

f ulor, aud sometimes intermittent; the stomach is 
eranged, delirium frequently oecUrS, and hiooough is 
one of the most characteristic signs of the disease in 
its more advanced stage ; the. countenance also radi¬ 
cates the existence of great local and constitutional 
derangement, the features are collapsed and the eyas 
sunk. When the gangrene is not the result of high and 
active inflammation, the rafiammatory or febrile trap- 
toms are slight or altogether wanting; but there is the 
same discoloration of the skin, vesication, ditebarge of 
bloody serum, and morbifie appearance, la the treat¬ 
ment of tots disease, during the active inflammatory 
stage, local bleeding with leeches, and also blecMiicg 
from the arm, if iho strength of the patient warrant it; 
but care has to be taken to reduce the general tone of 
the system as little as possible. Soothing fomentations 
and warm poultices ^oukl be applied to tbe part; and, 
as internal remedies, bark. Wine, and opium v^ be 
found most beucficiol. tVben the gaDgrena.caDnot he 
stopped in its first stages, then the senaration Of tiia 
mortified parts is tube expedited, whieh is best done 
by yeast or port-wiiw poultices, supporting the eonsti- 
tution at the same time. When this cannot be done, 
the remove of the limb, if practicable and not contra¬ 
indicated by a too-vveakeneo state of the bo^, is the 
only chance of saving the patimit's life. Ganereno 
resultiug from severe cold is remarkable for tbe Uttle 
paui generally preceding, the part having frequently 
perished without the ]>atieiit being aware of the cir- 
cumstanee, A part sufferhig from a severe degree 
of eold should first be rubbed with snow or a course 
towel, in order to restore the suspended circulatioa, 
avoiding at first any ortiflsial heat, which might be tbe 
means of inducing infiommatioa. Gangrene may also 
arise from a diseased state of the blood-vessehi, at¬ 
tended with debility of the constitution, a form of the 
disease oommonly known as seiiiits. Itrartiy 

occurs except in advanced life, and usually attacks the 
lower extremHics, proceeding from the toes upwards. 

[Its progress is sometimes slow aud sometimes rapid; 
in some oases it Is attended with little or no ^n, ia 
others it is very painful. As the parts mortil'y, they 
beoome dry end hard. The constitution should be 
strengthened by the free use of hark, opium, and 
port wine, and the p^t should be ooverod with lint 
moistened with oom^iknted spirits of wine, and the 
limb wrapped in cotU^ Hospital gangrene, or pha- 
psdinia pasprenoM, is'A form of this dtsense which 
attacAaopen wounds of ulcers, and is so c»lM from 
its appearing .frequently in crowded bo^itsb, * 
Slid eauaing a feKmt'toortality among the patients, 
lie syrapt^s and treatment are siniilar to those 
alreaiify mentioned. 

GauaWaT, pdep'-wBy (Ang.-Saxi), a term used in 
Mar. to deDOta a passage or thoroughfare of any k^. 

In dMp-Waisted ships, it designates a narrow.frM 
builthorutonlallyiAtong the upper part of a ship’s |im»: 
ficom the ctnarter-deef to the foreossae. . : 

Oiirao*, gamg iderived from Get, ggiag, a ehOKiml 
: or reml, me matrix or veiustune of ores. TbfHSAlW - 
fllvayt included in some stony matter wbieli forms thn 
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pnnmpri portion* of the ▼da* M bed* m 
worku for tty nik« w tkair mttiaimermia Cmtmta. 
4^* ia iktt inort oonmoa roinitCM^ ikad ka* been 
oalled ttM mottier of oroi. Cal«KreoBa, 4 q^ is 
a fiwgiMBt pt^oniiiisBt mats^ af vaiiii; Sulnkate 
of bmttM!. or b«*vr ,apar, and fluor war, are alao 
found aa gangtiei. 

Qatarnm, or Souk 0oosi, e^^asf (Sac. ponofl.— 
In ttse noru of Beotland, the Bebridn, and in Nor- 
irajr, tld* bird is sr«tj abUndtuit. It is almost the size 
of ue tame gooaa. mm bill is ab^t six inches long, 
jagged at the sides^ and strttgl^ nearly to the point, 
where it inelines downwards. A loose skint bare, and 
oapid>lafif eousiderable distension, huns from the blade 
of the lower bill, and extended over the throat, serrei 
as a ponob in which to convey food to its young. 
The neoh of the gannet is long; body flat, and verv 
full of feathers. The crown of the head and a smaU 
space on the hind part of the neck are buif^olour, and, 
with the exception of the quill and the bastard wing- 
feathers, the remainder of the ptamage is white. The 
legs and toes are black, bnt the for^art ofeeach is 
mwked with a bright i^ean stripe. The male and 
female are nearly alike. The yoonrare at first covered 
with very beButifiilvsnow-white down; at the age of 
about six weeks, the feathers make their appearance, 
and at the end of three months they are ready to 
fly. The food of the gannet consists of salt-water 
fish, the herring and pilchard being the staple. It 
takes its prey by darting down on it from a con¬ 
siderable height. It makes its nests, which are 
composed chiefly of turf and sea-weeds, in the caverns 
and fissures of rooks or on their ledges, as well as on 
the plain snrfaoe of the ground. The female lays three 
white eggs, somewhat smaller than those of the goose. 
It is atatod, however, that the three eggs are only laid 
in the event of the first and second being removed; 
and that if left to its own devices, the bird will lay but 
one egg. These birds are found in great abundance on 
the iuimd of Silda, a little spot standing remotely 
westward in the Atlantic Ocean. The annual *' yield 
of birds is computed at from twenty to fifty thousand, 
while the egg crop is almost inoalculable. The most 
favourite resort for these sea-fowl, according to the late 
Bishop Stanley, is a tremendous precipice about thir- 
teeu hundred feet high, formed by the abrupt termina¬ 
tion of Oonadesn, the most elevated hiU in the island 
of Britain. The groat dependence of the egg-take|s 
are ropes of two sorts,—one made of strips of bide, 
the other of the hair of cows' tails, all of the same 
thickness. These ropes vary in length from fifty to 
two hundred feet, and are three inches in cirenm- 
ferenee. So valuable are these ropes, that a St. Kilda 
awain making a damsel whose dower is a good long 
'Cowtulrhair rope, considers that he has made rather 
a aplendid matoh. The scientific name of this bird is 
Sula Sa$tana, 

&AOt, OF Jazi,, jail (Vr. geoli Sp.yacio, a cage). 
(^e< Bnisotr.) • 

Oaon I>Ei.rvBBT is a commission directed to the 
jnstiees of assize, &c. of each circuit, empowering 
them to try and deliver every prisoner who mey be in 
gaol when they arrive at the circuit town, whenever 
-or before whomsoever indicted, or for whatever crime 
■committed. In this respect their authority differs 
from that of justices of oyer and terminer, who can 
proceed only upon indictment found before themselves. 

OAXawL, gar'’il (Fr. garbtr, to make dean), in Law, 
signifies to separate or sever the good from the bad, 
ilm BuSeient from the insuQleieut. Honoe in London 
the gubler of spioe* was anciently one empowered to 
enter into any shop, warehouse, do. to view and search 
drags and spices, and msho clean the same, or see 

0JKOIKU, (in honoar of Dr. Garcin, an 

oriental tratwOr), in Bpt., a gen. of the net. ord. 
Outliftra. The epeotes O; mdngettanaf a native of 
Malacca, prodocee the mangoctoeu, which is reputed 
to be the most dedieious Of all fhiits. ffhls plant has 
recently been brought to bear finiit in ftoves by Brit¬ 
ish horticnltarists. G. eerasa, Xydiaao, Imd p«duB- 
catota yidd ftniis of a similar charaotor, Imt moeh 
inferior. The aeeds of G. parparsa^ npon being 
boiled in water, yield a concrete oil callra hokum 
batter, or oil of mangosteen. It is very oseful ae 
fiOS 


Chirclening 


ah application to chapped hands, and has been re- 
oehtty imported into Ibis pon’etijh One or more 
Specla of this genus are supposed to yield onr com- 
meroisl and offloial gamboge, wbtoh is bron At from 
Siam in cylinders, either soud or boBow, and in large 
cakes or amOtphon* masses. The pipe, or roll gam¬ 
boge, is the finest kind. In medicine^ gamboge is used 
as an active hydragogue and draetio purgative. In 
over-doses it acts as ah acrid poison. In the arts it is 
much employed as a water-eolonr, and to giveagoiden 
tint to lacquetyvaraisb for brass-work. « 

Oabox KAstoirAin. (Bs« Karioiraii Otrxxs.) 

Oabdckia, gar-de'-ti«~M, in Bot,, a gSn. of the 
nat. ord, dnchouacew. From the fruit* of Q. grt^i- 
\flara, Jlorida, and radieaiw, beautiful yellow dye* are 
prepared, wfaiA are extensively used in Chinn and 
Japan. The genus was named after Br, Garden, of 
Charleston, South CaroUna, who corresponded with 
Lbnteus. 

GanoBKiira, gar'-des-tay (Fr.ycrdia, a garden), the 
act of laying out and cultivating jrieoes of ground, ge¬ 
nerally of limited extent, and inmosed for the purpose 
of roaring vegetables, fruits, and flowers. As an art 
of design and taste, gardening is of very anment date, 
and with the exception of certain modem improve¬ 
ments, such as glass-honses, Ac., was in a high state 
of perfection two thousand years ago. The earliest 
gardens of wluoh there is any^poeount are those of 
Solomon, which are described sS having been of quad¬ 
rangular form, surrounded by high wails. They con¬ 
tained aviaries, wells, and streams of water. The 
gardens of Cyrus and other Persian monarchs were of 
great extent, and generttly liud out in romantic sitna- 
tions. They were also distinguished for the great 
diversity of their uses and products. The first allusion 
to terraces in gardens is to be found in the description 
of the celebrated hanmng gardens of Babylon. Al¬ 
though Herodotns and others do not mention it in 
their descriptions, there is littte doubt that these 
terraces were decorated with vases, parapets, Ac. 
Host of the elements of a modern arohiteeiarm gar¬ 
den are aUndod to in connection with those of B Ay- 
Ion. The terraces are described as being furnished 
with groves, containing fountains, scats, parterres, 
and banqaeting-rooms, and as combining the minute 
beauties of flowers and foliage with masses of light 
and shade and eAsnsive prospects. The grove of 
Orontes, desoribedity Strabo, must bo regarded as a 
park or large garden iu the pioturesqUe style; it 
was nine miles in circumferonoe. In ancient Greece 
gardening was rather a neglected art at first, bnt in 
process of time great advance was made. The vale of 
Tempo, the Aoademus at Athens, and other public 
gardens, were extremely elegant, and were ornamented 
with temples, altars, tombs, statues, monuments, and 
towers. On account of the nature of the climate, the 
chief qualities required in a garden were ebad^ oool- 
ness, fmb breezes, fragrance, and repose. The Greeks 
copied their gardening from the Persians, and the 
Bomans, in their taro, copied that of the Greeks. 
Little is known of the early style of Roman gardening: 
the vast edifices projecting into the sea, and the im¬ 
mense artifieial elevations, are appto^ntly ridiouled 
by Cicero and Tarro. About this time, however, the 
cnllivation of odoriferous trees and plants began to 
be attended to; and the planting of trees adioining 
each other, whose odonrs assimilated, wasthenas mneh 
a study with the gardener as the harmonious blending 
of colours at the present day. The early French and 
Batch styles of gardening were evidently adopted 
from the desorlption of PUnv's garden. On thisaub- 
ieot Loudon remarks s—‘'The torraces adjoining the 
honse, the lawn declining from thence, the bttle flower- 
garden with the fountain in the eentre, the walks bor¬ 
dered with box, and the trees shesred into whimsioal 
artificial forms; togetoer wito tbe fbuntsins, elcpves, 
and snmmer-honseh fbrm a reeemblanoe too striking 
to bear dispute." The nse of glass in the constraetion 
of conaei^atories was earty known to the Greeks and 
Bomans; swd the “Gard^ Of Adonis," mentioned 
by some of their most eminent authors, Kere probably 
or this bind. It is said that in them were to be teen 
rare trees from India and Oltina, toe myrtle and 
croons in flower, and tBh dihnamoa and fraitoinoense 
trees covered wlto lenves. Cuotnnbws were also 
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pruwniheie itU the year roukd. ’Tbe uie of hot water 
tn foroitig veg^bles waa ateo 4»nplo3^ ait the lame 
time. Garden^i like .aS the other art^ lanfoiahed 
dnrinetbe dark aBea; butiNth ihareTimof learainp, 
tlie inreiition of xmating;, and the Beformation, it 
began again to flonriah. The art waa reTrred and 
patroniaed by tbeitoily of the Medioi inltaly; and 
their gardens, which were of the geometric and arohi- 
.tectnra style, long aerred as tnodels for moat of 
Kurope. it oontinaed to be imitated in France, Ger¬ 
man, and Britain, until the introdnetion of tbe 
Eofliah or natnral style. lo garden arohiteotnre very 
little progress, as far sis botbouses we concerned, has 
been made in the south of Europe, tbe warmth of Uie 
elimate rendering them all bnt nseless. There arej 
howerer, plant-hoases in many places in Spain and 


jectijw below tbe battlements of a tower or the para¬ 
pet of a wall, tbrough which the rain that falls on tha 
roof is diacbareed at a little distanoobeyond. the fkee 
of the wall. The gargoyle forms a striking febtum is 
the Early English and Decorated Engli^ Styleei bmng 
freqnenUy in tbe form of a dragon, or lion, or sbme 
heraldio monster, and aometimes a grotesqne ropre? 
sentationof tbe human face and Sgnre. It was intro- 




icg resemble each other closely: eymmet^ and Wo- 
fuse ornament We the cbwacteristios of both. The 
Dutch style is eminently adapted to the nature of the 
country, where there we no inequalities of anrfsce as 
in England. The French style seems to bare arisen 
abont the middle of the 17th centn^, during the reign 
of Lonis XIT. The most celebrated gardener of the 
period was Le Kotre, who laid ont the famous gardens 
of Versailles. Le Kotre's style spread rapidly into 
other oonntries, and was extensively adopted in this 
country, Tbe first erection of hothouses in France 
ooonrrM towards' tim end of the reign of Douis XIV., 
by M. Fngon, in the Jardin des Plantes. The first 
magnificent attempt at hothouse.bffilding wm that of 
Francis I. of Austria, in 17S3. They were in five 
ranges, extending altogether to the length of 1,390 feet, 
many of them being 30 feet big^ Landscape garden. 

. ~f\ . 

year 1762. In the latter country there are sereral 
magnificent conservatories, only surpassed by those of 
Eew, Chatsworth, and the Begent's Park, in this 
conntiy. The first examples of the English, or natural i 
atylo of gardening, were those of Pope at Twicken- 
faam, and of Admson at Bilton, near Bugby. But 
these were on a small scale. The higher examples 
were those of Stowe, Pain’s Hill, Claremont, Esher, 
Hanley, and Woburn Farm, new Weybridge. The 
earliest hothouses for tbe eullivation oi fruits seem to i 
have been those of the duke of Bntiand, erected at 
Belvoir, in 1703, In moderiptimes, the beat.con,! 
struoted, or most improved, kitchen and forcing 
gardens, are those of her Hajesty at Frogmore. 
The Boyal Botanic Gardens at Kew are unequalled 
in Earbpe, while those of Chatsworth, Eaton Hall, and 
Trentham, we models of taste and judgment. The art 
of onltivating flowers and ftnits in gardening will be 
found more pwtioulwly described nuder the article 
HOBricvLinsn. 

GtiMnea,.gar':JUh (JSboc Belone, Linn.), a fish of the 
Pfice fam., common on the English, Irish, and Sootoh 
coasts. It is about two feet in length, body tapering 
towards the tail, and of small cironnuerenoe; be&.like I 
snout; teeth minate and namerotts; tall oonsiderably 
forked. It possesses many names besides that here 
applied to it, and among the rest, "mackerel gnide," 
beoanse of its supposed habit of preceding the shoals 
of mackerel in their annnal visits to shallow waters for 
the purpose of spawning. 

Gasotn (Lat. caroarisma, from Gr. gaargarieo, 1 
wash the throat), in Med., is a lotion or wash for the 
throat. It is usm by taking a monthfnl of the liquid, 
and then throwing back the head, by whiob it is passed 
into Uie throat, were, by expelling air from the Inngs, 
it is agitated smd made to wash alt parts of tbe inner 
eurfaCe. Gar^esweextremelyuaeMittvwionsdiseases 
of the throat, and difier in their oomposition according 
to the pnrpose which they are intended to serve. In 
order to allay inflammation or reduce swefling, warn 
water with a bttle vinegar is the best that can be used. 
Whena stimnlating effect is required, a nnxtura of 
infnsion of Peruvian bark, port wine, and tinoture of 
capsicum; to promote suppuration, batley.water and 
iunisionof linseed used wwm; and,w a pure astrio* 
gent, a decoction cX Peruvian barkf Witb alum mr 
borax, will be found useful. 

GaBOOtlBiOr Gtmooxxj.yar'.jgoyl (VT. mrgaailU), 
in Arch,, riiC name given to an oruamentm spout pro- 
009 ' 


qusutly carved into a form eorrespoiiding to the 
generm obwaoter Of tbe wchiteotnre of the building. 
Gaumo. (Ese Aiuuk.) 

Gauhxt, por'.flst {Fr.pivnai), in Min., one of Gto 
precious stones or gems. It is fbnnd in rbombio 
dodecahedra, ahd oonsists chemically of the doable 
silicate of lime and alnmina, coloured by iron and 
manganese. When cut e» eahochtm, garnets are 
known as carbuncles (from curimnettius, a little ooal). 
The piyrope is a species of nrnet found in Bohemia, 
coloured with sesquioxide of chromium, 

GAtKiBHUSRT, por'-aMk-etest (Hor. yornuker, to 
warn), is a warniu or notice given to a pwty not to pay 
money, Ac., to a defendant, but .to wpew and answer 
tea plsintifl-creditor’s suit. By the Common Law Pro¬ 
cedure Aot of 1854, it is declared lawful for any creditor 
who has obtained a judgment in any of the euperior 
courts, to apply to tbe court, olf e judge, for e rule or 
order that the judgment-debtor snoold be orally ex¬ 
amined as to any and what debts we owing to bim, 
before a master of tbe court, or such other person as 
the court or judge shall appoint; and the court or 
judge may make such role or order for the examination 
of each jadgment.debtor, and for the prodnetion of 
any books or doonments. And it is lawful for a jndM, 
upon the ef'^arte Implication of such judgment^nrii- 
tor, and upon afiSdavit by him, or his attorney, that 
judgment has been and is still unsatisfied, and that a 
third person is indebted to tbe judgment-debtor, and 
is within tbe jnrisdiotion, to order that ell debts owing 
or seeming from such third person (called the gar¬ 
nishee) to the judgraent-debtor, shall be attached to 
answer the judgment-debt; and the gwnishee may abo 
be ordered to appew before the judge, or master of 
tbe court, and to show cause why he should not pay 
tbe judgtnent.oreditoT the debt due by him to tbe 
jud^ent-debtor, or so much thereof as may eatiafy 
I the judgment-debt. If the gernisbee does not forth¬ 
with pay into conrtsaid snm, and does not dispute tbe 
debt, the judge may order exeention to issne without 
any previous writ or process; or, if tbe gamisbee dis¬ 
putes bis liabfiity, the judge may, instead of ordering 
an execution, grant liberty to the jndgment-peditor to 
proceed against him by writ, calling upon lum_ to show 
canse why execution should not proceed against Mm 
for said debt. Payment made by, or execution levied 
Upon tbe garnishee, under any such proceeding, shall 
be a valid discharge to him for such amount^ as against 
the judmuent'dalffor, although the proceeding may be 
set aside or the judgment reversed.—Eq/’. Wharton's 
Xiaw Zexieim, • 

Gabottb, or Gabbotb, pa-roP (Sp. garroie, a efieh or 
cndgel), ifc the name given to a Mnd of capiUl pnniab- 
ment employed in Sprin. The eriminal is seated on a 
stool, with bis back to a stake, and formerly death was 
inflicted by means of a rope passed round bis neck and 
tightened behind with a etick (garrvit ); bnt now on iron 
cdlw is commonly employed, tightened by a screw. 
The term baa recently been adopted in this county, 
and applied to a mode of robbery, in which one rnfflan 
from behind grasps tightly the meUm’s throat, so as to 
prevent him from crying out or making any resistance, 
while another rifles his pockets. An aeooimt of the 
mode of procedure in each cases wiU be found in tSe 
CbiwktZi nfoyazine for January, 1863. 

Gabbisob, yttr'-re-son (Fr. yaraisoe, from the low 
Lot. gamUh, ammunition, military stores), a term 
applied to a body of troops stationed lu any town or 
fortified place, either to defend the position aguiast an 
enemy, to keep tbe inhabitants under sul^s^on, <Mr 
mere^ to be subsisted. By military writers, tike term 
'ison is generally applied to a fort or fortress, to 
body of troops or guwd placed in a cite^ 'iw to 
any troop of aolaiers quwtered in a town. 




' .' , ^ Ganryacwa' ' '■ ■' - Om , Mamafacttire of _ 

OiuxACBiBjtfair^c-cii'w-e {«f1«r K. ^ th« Ohariet II. Baade the kat aitorationa, eubeiitotine 

Bgdaeu'aBay Oom^uBk m Bo£., t]ik fikprjra &m-t a eriineoii for tW aarcoat and heod, wd a Knine of 
ernaU naf, ocd.* of MeatgUiomt^ MjA-xAlm Mom- arbito taffeta inafead of erntino. Xhe mboa I 17 wliioh 
aUoMj/dtte. Tbete are but two aeneHi) wbioiii idclnde the tneddlbon of St. George ia aaspended <ot^ the left 
aix speoiea, aU ahtidn fonnd in the tempej^e parts of abonldev ia of blne^^wbenoe the expression “reoeivmg 
Iforth Aihertoa, or in the West laiiBM. dSothing is the Idne ribbon/’instead of bdng nistaUed e member 
known of their properties. of the order of the Garter. Do wn to the reign of 

GiXjan, OxBBit OB TBib (fir./eirfeftirs), Edward IT., some kdies, as fbe qneea, ht,, were ad- 

one of the moet eelebpated a^ aaoient <ff ^ miHtai^ mitted to ibaxe in the hononra of this magnifteent . 
orders of knighthood in Bnrope, was instituted br frnterm^t and: the splendid appearaoee of Qaeen 
Edward m. '£he origmof this decoration is ascribed Philipp^ ckd in some of the habiliments of the Gai-ter, 
to a trifting ineident swch ooenrred at a ball at which is mentioned by Eroissart as vei? impoaing. The drees 
the king imd the eonnteas of Salisbury were present, and oeremoniee are at present exactly as they were 
The countess is said to hare dropped her garter whilst when first instituted, witn the excration of the ritera- 
danoingt tiie king picking it up, and, ohserring some tions shore mentioned; and the Garter is atiil held 
Of the oourtiers to be smiling, restored it to the to be; and will no doum continue to hold its ianse (ff 
countess, with the remark, JZcm sett ovi mat s pmse, being, the first order of the kind in Eorope in every 
■'Erilbe to himwhoevUthinks;” and Be shortly after- sense. 

wards is said to hare iuetituted the order of the Garter Ganxia EjOrs-AT-Aaite; the fburfb officer of the 
with the shore motto, as an inoentire to chivaliy order of the Garter; is rendered exoeptioned fi?Om 
amongst his knights. Another acoonnt states that it the circumstance of his being also the principal officer 
dates its origin from the reign of Eichsrd Occur de in the GoUege of Arms; and Obief of the heralds. 
Idon, who, nuring hie battles in the Holy Sand, He was first meeted by the uairersal oooaeut of adl the 
ordered his knights to wear a white gprter above their knights companions in the reign of Henry V. The ser- 
knee, to dietingnish them from their Saracen foes; rices wlrieh na afterwards performed were preriouaiy 
and that Biohard, on his return to England, instituted done by the Windsor hersld-of-arras, an oifioer created 
the order, in commemoration of that eireumstance. by Edward III. The oath administered t^ him on 
Still, according to Ashmole, the date of the order is appointment is, to yield obedience to the sorereign 
Hit; and, os toe first of its etatutee is dated 1450, this and knights eompamons ; to kefp silence, and not 
eeema tolerably accurate; whence it follows that it was disclose the secrets of the order; to make signiflcatioii 
established in the reign of Edward HI. Upon the of the death of each knight companion ; to execute 
original conetittttion of tlie order, it oonsistea of the faithfully all things committed to his care; to ingnire 
sorereign and twenty-fire knights cmnpaaions. The diligently after all the noble acts of the hnights com* 
ouly altoration whirii has taken plooe in this respect, panions, and certify Ike same to the registrar; and, 
was caused by the statute, passed on tbe^lTth Jan- lastly, to be faithful in the exercise of bisofiioe. Hie 
nary, X 8 US, whereby it was decreed that the dress is the same as that of the other officers, and 
order should consist; tbeneeforth^ of the sorereigu differs but little from that of the knights of the oraer. 
and twenty-five knights oompanions, together with Gas, .^s (probably from Qer. yrisf, a spirit), in 
sneh fineal descendants Of George II. os may be Chem.—This word was first applied by Van Helmont 
rieeted, always excepting the prince of Wales, who is to denote anv permanent vapour produced from solid 
a constituent part of Uie original establishment, or liquid substances by cbemioal actios. The ele- 
dpeeisl atatuEtesEave Ukewise been, from time to time, mentary gases are,—hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
passed for the admission of foreign soverei^s and chlorine. The principal oomponna gases are,—hydro- 
extra knights; but thme are always admitted into the chloric, hydrobromic, and byoriodic acids; sulphuroua 
twen^-fiye companions as soon as vacancies occur, acid, nitrous acid, peroxide of chlorine, chlorous acid. 
The Military Knights of Windsor are ako considered hypoohloroue acid, carbonic acid, sulpbnretted,pbos- 
aa adiunot to the order of the Garter. The officers of phoretted, eeleniuretted, and tciluretted hydrogen; 
theorder are, firstly, the l^elate, which dignity was first cyanogen, protoride of)Wtrogen,deatoxide of nitrogen, 
filled by WiUiam de Bdyngton, bishop of Winchester, ssarbutettea hydrogen, olefieut gas, osrbonic oxide, and 
and which is now vested in the bishop of Winchester for ammonia. 

tke time being; the office enabling him. to take his seat Gas, Mxwin'xciUBXi or.—The term gas is popularly 

inwrlhnnsat next to the bishop of Durham. The next applied to the important material which is produced 
offteer is the Chancellor, who, until the year 1937, was by the destractice diattillation of coal, those speoies 
the bishop of Salisbury; but since the see of Oxford being cltosen which contain the largest amount of 
has inelaoed Berkshire (and oonsequently the town hydrogen. When ocol is tmrnt in tlie open air, or in 
of Windsor), the ohanoellor is always the bishop of sn ordinary stove, the principal products sre earbonie 
Oxford. The Bagistrar, who is dean of Windsor, is the acid and water, small quantities of ammonia andmil- 
next official; and after these we have the Garter King- phuroos acid, and finely-divided carbon in the form of 
at-Arms (which see), and the Usher of the Black Bed. sooc. When, howermr. Coal is burnt in elosed vessels. 
All these officers aro bound to attend the ohimiters of the produets are muM more numieroaB and eompB- 
the order Md in 8 (. Geor^’e Ch^el, Wiuiuor, ou cated. The moat important gaseous matters are 
St, George's day, where the instsUations ofkiiighte are marsh gas, okfiant gas,hydrogen, etubonic oxide, ear- 
beld, and they are sworn to adhere to all the institutes home aci^ snlphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
^ the order, and to promote its well-being to the best and ammonia. The liquid portiuns eontrin water, a 
of their ability. Thepecukar dress which ihstiogiiiahed mixture of benxol, toluol, caittufi, and other hydrocar- 
.Hkprdmr of toe Garter from other simikrinstitationa, bons, commonly known os eo^-tar nmktha, end c 
at its first cetoifiishnMnt, was a lUMtle, tunic, and dark viscous suMtsmee eslled cool rim. To reader the 
hood of Ifitie cloth lined with _ ormine, that of the gaseous products avalkble for Ikhtingputmoees, all the 
sovereign dxff^og from the knights by the for of the above-named, except th« marsh gas ana the olefiant 
linii^ being gf miniver instead of ermine. AU those gas, must be abehraoted, ned omy from their hiter- 
tlmee:gacmeats were embtofoered with garters of blue faring with the filnminstiiig power of the gas, but 
and g^; .end the garter, itself was worn under the from their oombnstion being deleteriotts to hesfith. The 
left knees and was eamposed of ^rk blue velvet edged earlieet aHmsmts st lUmnineition by this means were 
with gpULwith the motto '’Hohi eoitqni mal y imn»e” made by Mr. William Murdoek in OornwaH, about Hie 
iiAeribedlw it with letters of gifid|; the bucklo and year 1792, who carried on Ifis experiments for several 
pendant weto likewise of the some prsoioua metal. ysmis. uotU he sncceeded in ittuminating a krgepor^ 
Henry TUI. added » oc^r, composed of pieces of tlon of the manufactory of Bmfiton Se Watt at Soho, 
gold worked in the faafaian Of garters, Hie eentres of near IMrmingham, to eelebraie thejpeaee of Amiens in 
each being slternaitely wMto Md rod (sUudtng to the 1802. Ten years afterwords the C^rtetod Gas Com- 
ianotion of the Tork and lAnoaster families in the panymade the first great experiment Of lighting too 
house 6t Tador), a«d these Bnka, or jartets, were streets wUh gas; from; which tee toe employmesri of 
exsetly twenty-six in nteher, oOhe strenglh torn material has gone on stsadl^ inoresm'ng, until the 

of toe order. Be ohm added toe greater and lesser: khole of the large towns ofid Boost of to» small towns 
Hesoges, which eoufst of gold medoUions with the.: of England and the contiitet are iBufoinotmi by its 
frgoxe of Bt. Gkorge oad toe DimgOB thaiwon is relief, means. The eoat used for^tok trarpoia k toat found 
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Gas. Maaufaotme of 


GMooiiiuid* 


In the Burhftsi ooal-fleld, knoWa M «ou,»{Miaiiu irnindne over pallm to tliM 


ti Lji^hAr iilaminiittni; po n&t : but the is imaUer^ too low. the coal mstila intb liginid bydrocarbons, 

ttud tbo coke Brodnood 1* inferioi. Tl», »Terage yidd if too Wgh, • great portion of the gae ie bnroM te tite 
of ooke''M ftpout 13 o«k. PW ton. The procoaa of retort i besidee wbiob, biwilphide of ewhon is fonDod, 
inauafacture is briefly M Sulowii Fit coal is bested whiah csnnot be got rid of by say known brooessa and 
in long flnttened cylinders ftf cisy or iron oalted re- which, when burnt, giTSs rise to Tspoors (H sntj^mms 
torts, arranged in long brick farnaoea. The months of seid, to the destrdetiott of the fumitipre of the apart* 
the retorts are fltted with Riorable lids, wbleh may maht in wbioh it is need. In the ITnitad StstM of 
bo rdbdered air-tight clay tubing. I^rom the uopeT Atnerioa methods of taking snpplies of gas in steam* 
side of tlie end of each retort proceeds s tube, whieh boata i^d on railroad carsnsTe been for some titte in 
dips into a larger tube oontainwg the tfw and eon- operation. By one plan sheet-iron oases, of the eapa- 
densed moistnre called the hydraulic main. The gas. oity of 30 or flUfeet, are fltted trader the oars, and flUed, 
passes tbroogh the tar and water, leering a small por- as occasion requires, from the street niains under onU- 
tion of these substances behind it with a serpentine ttaty presshre. The tops of the osees are lined with a 
arrangement of tubes termed refrigerators, which loots sheet of india-rubber, which ewrils upwards as 
separate the remsining portions of water and tar. the gas flows in beneath. To expel the gas for use,' 
From the refrigerators it passes to the Itme-puriflers, air is forced in aboee the liniim by the action of a > 
which consist of la^ cyUndncal vessels oontidniag meter running by eiocdcwork nnoer uniform pressure.' 
perforated shelves upon which the dry slaked lime is The elookwoidc is impefled hya Spring, which is wound 
placed. lAstly, it paeses throng dilute Bulpbario .up hy^hand,.and the mUioii is snspendsd whenever the 
acid, by which means the last portfons of ammonia are valves for the burners are closed. The motion of the 
removed. In certain works the last washing with acid oars does not aSsot the regularite of the sn^h^ to 
is superseded by a process termed scrubbing, which the homers. From the permesdniUy of sU flexiUe 
consists in passing the gas through a vessel filled with sheet#, this process cannot ha regarded as entirriy 
ooke, npon which a stream of water is oonstsntly safe from danger of emlosion. Sr the method of. 
trickling. Tbo gas is stored in large reservoirs or gas- the Hew ’York Car and Hteanil^at Oas Oompany the' 
ometers, the geueraT shape of wliieu is thst of a cylin- gas is first compressed by a foroe-pamp into strong' 
der, closed at the top, and floating, or suspended, with cylindrical gasholders, made of boiler-plate iron, srad ' 
its open end in a reservoir of water. The dimensione measuring 7 or 6 feet in length, by about 14 inches, 
of the gasometer are regulated by the geometrical law in diameter. By the pressure of twenty atmospheres ^ 
that a cylinder has the greatest capacity with a given 100 feet of gss is thus put into a spaim of flve cabia| 
snrface, when its height is eqn^to half its diameter; feet. To secure a uniform rate of diseharge when; 
hanoe the capacity of the gasometer is such that, tbs oylindets sre connected with the gss-pipes of the • 
when raised to its highest point in the water, its height ear or steamboat in whioh they are carried, a regn- . 
is equal to the radius of tbo base. It is onstomary, lator dt improved form is attached to the iiipes, by ’■ 
however, to increase this hei^t by one or two feet, whioh the aperture Ibrough wfaieh the ur passM iu 
in order to prevent the gas from escaping under the gradually made to enlarge with the diminction of 
edge. Thus a gasometer capable of holding 30,000 pressnre. In Jersey city a stack of cylindeca> oon- 
cubio feet of gas has a diameter of 42 feet and a height neoted try small pipes, serve as a reservoir, into which 
of 23 feet. On account of the enormous cossmaxition the gas is pumped at a pressure of 4501b. From 
of gas in London and other large towns, the gas-works this a pipe extends to the railway station—a quarter 
which supply them require to be provided with very Of a mile distant,—«nd M the oylindors attaehed be- 
large gasometers. Tliej' ate made o7 sbeet-iron plates, neath the can require a new supply, they are simply 
riveted, and coated with tar on both sides, in order to oonneoted with this pipe and directly filled. The 
make the joints gas-tight. The covered qvlinder is ICetropoUtan (Undergroand) Bailway Company dso. 
auspended in the water by teeana of a cmin, an^ li^t their earriag« by means of portable wfaieh 
counterbalanced and guided by weight# and wheels, s^ is stored for use in eistenis placed upon the roof of 
as to rise and fall with ease. Two Mea pass under the vehiele. Ghu at /ueZ.—Beeently, gas has been 
and through the water, reaohing above its surface into applied in suitably oouatruoted stoves as a sonroe of 
the hollow of the gasometer. One of these admits the heat. Being under perfset oontrol, and easily direoted 
gas from the purifiers and the other carries it oif when to prodnoe the reqnirsd effect, it has in many oases 
required for use. When full of gas, the gasometer is proved a most eoonomieal fnei. In summer it may ba 
near the top of the water; and by lessening the made to beat, in snitab^-arranged apparatus, enli- 
nounterbalanoing weight, it is pressed down, and tbo nwy and other ntonsUs without materially adding U 
fas forced out turougn tii6 which cotiTejB tho warmth of the apartise&t; whila iu wistoPp eoa/ 

St to the mains. As the gasometer voids the gas, it snmsd in stoves adapted for diffuaing heat, it haS 
sinks and fills with water, when it is again ready to been made to tgke teeplaoe of other flies ; «td the 
Moeive a fresh anpply of gaa. Most gas-works are ajmlioaHSon is eSpeoially convenient when a fli« ia 
supplied with a number of gasometers, some filling ouly oooasionally required a littU wbUe at a time. In 
smdr others emiitring; and newly every gasometer is ehemioal laboratories gas has long been employed as 
now frtrnished with some oontrivsnoe which indicates fnri. It has been found partioolariy convenient for 
the exact quantity of gas which it contains. The heating small oruoibles ; and by directing through the 
gnsometers above mentioned require a large spaoo of UigHia Immsr in whidi tt was oonsumed an annular 
scronnd, as so much d^ends npon the diameter of the oonoentrie enrient ot air, intense heat has thus been 
oyliodw. This feet led to the invention of the frZercope attainablSat unymoineirt. It next came to he apphed 
gasometer, which, with the same diametar, will hold in many of too meehanieal arts, and upright eyliudri- 
a larger volume of gas withont inoreasins ine areaof ®sl stoves of sheet iron were contrived, u whioh the 
the ground. This gssometer consists of two, three, gf*, being lenited, bested by its eombustion the tools 
or more conoentrie ojUndert, the bottoms and tops j pl^d for ths puimose in tbe upper part of tlw stove, 
of which, except the uppermost, are furuiahed with Oasoonwann, yds-coji-jioid'(Fr.h is a term used m 
flangestumed moppoeita direetiona.the flange torning French tangoago to denote a habit of boarting, or 
ontwarda and upwards st tbe bottom, and inwards and fpsteang bey ewd the truth in oonversathm.. The name 
^wnwwdt at toe top. When toe gee is introduced, f *• derived from the provinoe of Gascony, toe tnwni- 
toeinnemoBt oylinder rises first, and when ite bottom' tehte of that part having too obaiacter of being ad^ 
reaohea nearly to the enrface of the water, its curved , ®«ted to tote vice. It te, however, by no means 
fignge catches ths flange of toe next mdiniaw, which touflned to tim dtotriot of France, neither, ws fear, 
also rises; and when tote has risen suffitoientiy high H •«» ** be said to be peouBer even to FjWee. There 
lifts the lumt; and so on. The escape of gss and the to# military gseoM, who taUu of ,h« wpat^cd 
admiesimi of ahr are prefented by the lower flMige of acWeveweate i andtoe Htenay goseoBj^Whe spa^ 
«aeh ovlindertaking np ;a «n8ntlty br wateS, )irhiehaote abih^ sadvriue ttf hM works. «te fteneh gira 
M a water-lnte. »»MfsM«ettes a^ n,uaUy aue- «» iMte®#* *# iattwfe m aa^ vito had exe- 
pended at tore# peintihiShair cinnimferenoe by tore#! «»ted a trenriation of a foraign Work, •wijfe.esdex to 
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igiTe tbi« public an Mm of tba abitttp with wblob he about 4 , 000 °, whilst carried bach by the tegenera* 
bad executed his task, erarely atmrm them that hie tor it wout 9,000°, makiag an inteiHuty of power 
translation wai ao isuch admired Qiat it was to be which, unlen moderated on parpofe, would fate flor* 
translated baiic aj^ia into &e language of the origiiial naee and all exposed to its action. Thus the regenera- 
author. tors m« alternately heated and coided by the outgoing 

Oasns, PmrPBioir OP. (dtuPiPPunow op Oasse.) and entering gas and air; and the time for alternation 
6 aB*EnKiiaca,— Messrs. O. W. atid F. Siemens is ftrom half an hour to an hour, as obserrmion may 
bare patented a regeneriitirei^Mid'arBaee, which pro- in^osie. The motive power on the gsa ie of two 
mhwt to become of the InghMt -utility. In a leeture fcinda-m alight excess of pressnre within is kept up 
dalirered at the Boyal Isstitation, on Jane 20,1862, from rite gaa-produeer to the bottom of the regenera- 
Professor Faraday tbua described it t—“ The gaseous tor. to prevent air entering and mingling with the 
fiiel is obtained by the mutnal action of coal, air, and fuel before it is burnt; but from ihe|famacedOwi!wsrd 
water, at a moaerate red heat A brick chamber, through the regenerators, the advance of the heated 
perham six foet by twelve foet, and about ten feet medium ie governed mainly by the dranght in riie tall 
nigbi baa one of its end walls converted into a fire- stack or chimney. Great focility ie afforded in the 
gmte,—i.e., about half down it ie a solid plate, and management of these foraaces. If, whilst glaee is in 
tor the rein of the distance consista of strong bori- the course of maDafaoture, an intense heat is requited, 
aontal plate baM, wbere sir entere, the whole being at an abundant euf^y of gaa and air ie given; wmh the 
oa incbnation snoh at that whioh the side of a heap of glass is made, ana the condition of beat has to be 
ooris would nUtniatly take. Coals are poured through reduced to working temperature, the jiuantity of fuel 
openings above upon thia combination of wall and and air is redneed. If the epmbnsrion in the fur- 
gzate, and being bred at the under earfaoe, they bum naoee ie required to be graduMfrom end toend. fha 
at tbe place where the air enters; but as the layer inletsof air and gas are plaoed more or less apart, the 
of coal u from two to three feet thick, various opera- one from tbe otner. Tna gas is lighter than the air ; 
tiona go on in those parts of the fuel whioh cannot and if a rapid evolution heat is reqmred, as in a 
hum tor wsnt of air. Thus the upper and cooler part short puddling fbrnaoe,-rile mouth of me gsa inlet is 
of the coal producee a large body of hydrocarbons; placed below that of the air inlet; if tbe reverse is 
the cinders, or coke, whioh ore not volatilized, ap- required, as in the long tabe-welding fnrnaoe, the 
proach, in descending, towards tbe grate; that part' oontraiy arrangement it used. Sometimes, es in the 
whmh is nearest the grste horns, with the entering enameller'a fla’Daoe, which is a Ittig muffle, it is reqni- 
air, into carbonic acid, and the beat evolved ignites site that the heat be greater at the door end of the 
the mass above it. The carbonic acid passing slowly muffle sad furnace, because the goods, being pot in 
through the ignited carbon, becomes eonverted into said taken out at the same end, tiiose which enter last, 
cerbonio oxide, and mingles in the upper part of the and are withdrawn first, remaitt of eonrse for a shorten 
chamber (or gas-producer) with the former hydro- time in the beat at that end; and thou^ the fuel and 
carbons. The water, whioh it purposely introduced air enter first at one end aM then at the other slter- 
at the bottom of the arrangement, is first vaporised nately, etiU the necessary difference of temperature is 
by the heat, and then deoompoted by the igniM furi, preserved by the adjustment of the apertures at those 
and only the ashes of tbe coal are removed as solid ends. Kot merely can the supply of gas and air to 
matter from the chamber at the bottom of the fire- the furnace be governed bv valves in the passagec, 
bars. The mixed gaeea form the gaeeons fnel. The but tbe very manufacture or the goa-fuel itself can be 
nitrogen which entered with the ur at the grate is diminished, or even etopped, by cutting off the supp^ 
mingled with them, ooustitnting about a tbird of tbe of air to the grate of the gae-produoer; and this la 
whole volume. The gas rises op a IsrM vertical tube important, inatmuch ae there u no gasometer to re- 
for about twelve Or fitteen feet, after whieb it proceeds ceive and preBorvs tbe afiriform fuel, for it proeeeds at 
horizontaUy for any required distance, and then de- once to the frimaaes. Some of the furnaces have 
soends to the heat-regenerator, through which it their contents open to the fuel and combustion, as in 
passes before it enters the fumoees, A regenerator tbe puddling and metal-melting arrangemente: oibera 
M a chamber packed with fire-bricki, eeparated so as are indoeea, as in the mufflc-fumaoei and toe fliot- 
to allow of the free passage of air or gas betireed glass fornaoes. Tbe economy in the foel is estimated 
them. There are four placed under a fomace. The praoticoUy as one half, even when the same kind of 
gM aacende through one of these chambers, whilst coal is used, either directly for the fomace or for th» 
air ascends throng the neighbouring chamber, and gas-producer: but as in the latter cate the most 
both are conducted through passage ouriets at one worthless kind can be employed—such as slaok, &c.,— 
end of the furnace, wbere mingling, they boro, pro- which can be converted into a clean gaseous fuel at 
dooing the heat due to their ehemical aotion. Paseing a distance from the place of tbe furnace, so many ad- 
onwaras to the other end of the furnace, the com- vantagee seem to present themselves in this part of 
bined gases find precisely similar outlets, down whioh the arrangement.'* Professor Faraday concluded hie 
they pass ; and traversing the two remaining regene- lecture with the following etatistioe i-^acbon, burnt 
raters from above downward, heat them intensely, perfoctly into carbonic acid in "a gas-produeer, woMd 
eepeciilly tbe upper part, and so^travel on in their evolve about 4,000° of beat; but if burnt into car- 
cool etato to the shaft or chimney. Fow, the paseages bonie oxide, it would only evolve 1,200°. The ear- 
between the four regenerators and the gas and air are honio oxide, iu its fuel form, carries on with it the 
aupplied with valves and defleoting-plates, which are 2,800° in cbemioal force, which it evolves when bora- 
like four wayeockaln their aotion ; so that by tbe use ing in the real fomace with a suffloient supply of Mr. 
ef « lever these regenerators and air-ways, which The remafoiag 1 , 200 ° are emjffoyed in the gaa- 
vere carrying off the expended fuel, can in a moment prodnoer in distiiling hydro-corbone, decomposing 
be nsed for conduoting air and gas into the fomace, water, Ae. The whole mixed gaeeons fuel can evolve 
end those- which Just before had served to oarry air about 4,000° in the fomace, to whieh the regenerator 
•nd gae into the fomace, now take the burnt foel can return about 3,000° more. A most useful anA 
away to tbei stack. It Is to be obserred that the in- powerful form of gas-foraace haa been invented by 
temiriy heated fiame whioh leaves ttie furnace for the Mr. George Gore, who thus describee it:—A is a 
ataoh always proceeds downward through the re- cylinder or fire-clay about nine inches high and six 
generatora, so that the upper pert of them is most inobet diameter, open at both ends,'with a hole in ite 
foteninlx ignited, keeping back, os it does, the intense side near the bottom, to lead into the chimney; it ia 
beat.' aiM So effiiictuiu are th^ in this action, that the covered by a movable plats of fire-clay (B), with' a 
gases whioh eater the stack to be cast into the air are hole in the centre for introdnotion or removal’of tiia 
not usnally above 300° F. of heat. On the other hand, crucible, Ac.; this hole ie dosed bya perforated plug 
riie entering got and air dways past npward through of clay (0), for access to tbe contents of the cruotU^ 
the regenerators, so-that they attain a temperature and that again is dosed by another day stopper (D). 
equal'to a white heat before they meet in the furnace, B is a ehunney of sheet iron, about five or dx feet 
and'toere add to the carried neat that due to their high, kept upright by a ring of iron (B) attached to 
mntnd ebemiad actiim. It is oonridered that when the top of the fomace. The llre-dar oyll^er is in> 
the furneoe is in full order, the beat earried forward closed in a sheet-irou. oMibg. irit^bottom of iron, 
10 be evdved by the ehemical aotion of combustion ie to whioh are fixed three lege tG). An iron tub* 
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(H), with a prolongatioD (I), support*, by juesns of 
the sorew J, the* burner andit* tube L, whieh 
it opeii at both eUdi. ' Q«t it tnpplied to the burner 
by meant of the tap IC, whieh has a small index (ISf) 
attached to it for jmittanoe in adjuttitii; the r««. In¬ 
side the lariter cylinder it another fire-olay cylinder, 
or ouDola (O), with open ends, and with three projec- 



(doni of flre-clay (P) for snpporting the crucible (Q). 
It is kept eteaay by meant of three fire-clay marblei 
(R). The gat-bumer it a thin metal cylinder deeply 
corrugated at its upper end, with the oorrugationt 
diminishing to nothing at its lower end. The action 
of this furnace it as follows. Gas it admitted to the 
open tube Ii by the tap M ; it there mixes with air 
to form a nearly explore mixture, which ascends 
through the burner and bams in the Clav cylinder O, 
being supplied with the remainder of the air necas- 
eary to complete oombostion tbrougb tbe tube H to 
the outer surface of the flame by means of the spaces 
between the corragations. The flame and prodnots 
of combustion pass up through tbe cylinder O, and 
then downwards outside it to the chimney, the focus 
of greatest heat being at Q. It is important in using 
this furnaoe that the burner should be placed quite in 
tbe centre of the bottom of tbe tube O, also that a 
crucible of not too large, or not too small, dimensions 
be selected. The most suitable way of supporting a 
smeller crucible is by placing it in a larger one tut 
has bad its upper parte broken off. If desirable, a 
litRe clay Ittliag may be placed round the top edge of 
tbe iron casing, to exclude air entering between it and 
the cylinder; also a litUe thin clay luting upon tbe 
port of the bottom of the furnace where the inner 
cylinder O rests. In lighting tbe furnace, the plugs 
C and D are removed, alight held tMsnfe the opening, 
and the gas turned on full. Sbonld the flame blow 
doWn to toe bottom of the tube L on lighting (which, 
however, nrely oocarS, unless the furnace is already 
hot), the gas must be turned off and the bottom of t 
ntomentorily closed, whilst lighting the gas as before. 
Should the flame not bum down to the burner, but 
only bum at the oriflee in the clay-plate B,_ it must at 
once be extinguished and relighted, otherwise some of 
the gaseous mixture will pass into the chimney un- 
burned, mud subsequently ignite aud cause ui esplo- 
eion. A latge flame now iesues from the top orifice, 
and ie white if tod much ^as is on, and chiefly violet 
or red with the proper quantity ; it ehonld now be 
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coarsely adjusted until these appearaness are pre¬ 
sented. The annnlar plug C s]|oald now be insuilied, 
which will compel it to pase downwaade towards the 


inserted. In lieu of this, the large flame, may be de¬ 
flected against the chimuey by mean* of a piece oC 
sheet iron, until it withdraws inward, a* before men¬ 
tioned ; the two plugs may then be re-inserted. The 
gas-tap may now be partly adjusted. The crucible 
should be placed in the furuace after tbe act of light¬ 
ing, the gae, but not immediately after if the fnmaee 
ie cold, or explosions may occur by nnhumed gaseous 
mixture paieing the crucible into the chimney, sad 
imiting anerwarde. After about five minutes the gas 
should be slowly adjusted, until a sound is heard in¬ 
side like a series of small explosions. This sound is 
sometimes not very distinct, especially at high tem¬ 
peratures, and therefore requires a little experience 
in the use of the furnace in order to be detected- 
It is, however, a chief guide in determining the 
propeP amount of gas, and should therefore be care¬ 
fully studied. Tcuaasist in adjusting the gae, it will 
be found very nseful to place a small piece of looking- 
glass beneath the tube L, and to adjust tbe gae 
tap until the flame between tbe burner and Uia 
crucible appears wholly violet or slightly white, 
this test IS liable to fallacy if employed when tea 
gas is just lighted, teoauae the coldness of the parta 
makes the flame much whiter than it otherwise would 
be. It is also frdladons, tbe flsme appearing whiter 
than it really is when the Crucible is very hot. It is, 
however, of great use at intermediate temperaturee. 
A rough deposit on the outer edge of the crucible 
indicates an excess of gas. The deposit is carbon. 
Less gas is required with a omoible in the furnace than 
without one; also less is required when the smifll hole 
at the top of the furnace is open, than when it is eiosed j 
also less is reqnired when the furnaoe is cold then 
after it has been lighted tome time, because tbe dranghfe 
psdualiy increases and draws in more air, Afrer 
having accurately adjusted the giu, no farther attentfon 
to the furnace is requisite. Having once found the 
proper adjustment orgas under certain known oontfl- 
tions, it is well to notice the position of the index- 
pointer H, in order to be able at once to adjust it to 
about the right point upon other occasions. Under 
Sftrdinary circumstances, during daylight, I have found 
it best to set tbe gas nearly full on at first, and fully 
on at five minutes sdterwards, when the draught haa 
become more powerful; but daring twilight, when the 
supply from the gas-works is more free, I have set the. 
index-pointer at the numbers 21 or 3. Tbe gas should 
be supplied by a pipe of not less than f-inch bore, 
with a main pipe of half on inch; but all depends 
upon the pressure of gas at the particular locality, 
which is very variable. The consumption of gaa 
varies from thirty to forty oubio feet per hour, tba 
value of which iiT about twopence. The top of the 
chimney should be placed in a position where the pro¬ 
ducts of combustion can pass freely away. If it te 
placed in an opening or pipe leading to anutber chim¬ 
ney, care must be taken uot to have the draught too 
powerful, otherwise the heat will bo drawn more into 
the chimney, and the eupply of jgas in the daytime 
may bo found rather deflcient. The furnace will act 
satisfactorily, though lose powerfully, with the chim¬ 
ney standing in an open room, without any special 
outlet for the products of combustion, provided tha 
full height (6 foet) of chimney ie employed.’ Under- 
other oircumstanees, I have generally used a chimney 
«r 6 feet high. This fUrnaoe will produce what ia 
generally called a " white heat." It will readily melt 
half a pound of copper or six oonoes of cast non. If ’ 
will melt as large a quantity of those substances oa 
the largest-sized orueible that can be introduced into 
it will contain, snffloient space being preserved around 
tbe crucible for draught. It requiree from twenty to 
thirty minutes to^ acquire its higbeit temperature, .anil 
then the enfrmtee pari uf the ehamteptxMbift afmai 
red heat In imtkht. If it exhibits much more thait 
this, the draught is too powerful, and, if less, 'tbec» 
is not sufficient gas. When the smSR hole U is opes^ 
some eir is thawBin that way, and lets sir passes nf 
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«13i the gas throaeh the titbe. Bat the hold tir does 
Boi mnoh dimiaiaE t|M tempentwe of the crttoible, 
heoaose it eoaabiiies ifith the hscoess of ^ sow pass¬ 
ing over the edge of the ittoeireylitider i itj however, 
resders the fisone roand the orneiUe white by defl- 
^noy of eir, end tide ebonld he partlir OOrreoted by 
Iseeenine the ns. An ekcM of either gM or eir 
rendeM the eni^e of the m^ted eopper datl. When 
it is desirable to perfei^ etoid ooataot air with 
the fused sobsteiue during mtniipttlatidn, e narrow 
emoible should be employed, and a thin and narrow 
ting of flre-«lay should^ plsoed upon the top of the 
inlw O, to oontcaet its opening ; the flame then closes 
oom^^ly over the top of the cnunble, and prevents 
Moess of air, A proper adjustment of gas, together 
with 3te exclnaiaD of air in this manner, enables a 
pexflsetlr bright sorfeoe of melted copper, or even 
th>, to be oontinnonsly maintained, from which the 
images of parte above are clearly reflooted. I’he clay 

g may he withdrawn by lifting the plate B. A less 
sot exclusion of air may be obtained by emploj- 
i narrow crucible placed catber low. A st^l iron 
thonld he placed beneath the tube Ii, to receive 
«jy melted metal.—For a desorption of many in- 
g^ous forms of furnaces, the reader is referred to 
CTre’s Dittionatv of ArU, ManufaHuret, and Mineg; 
and to Watts's qf Ohemittr]/. 

Gasuetai is Hopsbb.—W e borrow from Apple- 
ton's JAciianary qf Xeehattioi the following article 
relative to the consumption of raa inhonsee :—■'* Seriona 
objections stand in the way of the introdnetion of gas- 
bent into private dwellings, nnless some means can be 
Mopted for removing the prodnets of oombnstion. 
#or every cuhical foot of gas burnt rather more than 
a enbio toot of oarbonio acid is produced. A pound 
of coal gas contains on an average 0‘3 of hydrogen 
and O'tr of carbon ; it produces when hnmt 27 of 
-water sad 2-56 of carbonic acid gas; consumes t'26 
onhio feet of oxygen, which is the quantity contained 
in 10'3 onhio feet of air. It is thus obvious that the 
sir of a close chamber must soon bo vitiated by the 
oombUatiotn of gas, and that the oonseq^oences of 
breathing an atmosphere impregnated with a large 
proportion of oarbonio acid most, consequently, soon 
be felt by the inhabitants. The wstor evolved at the 
same timein the state of steam is found to he seldom 
free from solpharons and sulphuric acids, derived from 
impurities in the gas; and this condensing upon tl^y 
fomitnre, bpohs, goods in shops, &o., very soon 
damages them in a very perceptible manner. The 
large quantity of water evolved from the Bode burner 
in fighthousaa, condensing on the glass windows, and 
materially impeding the passage of the light, attracted 
the attention of Mr. Faraday to the invention of some 
means for effeotusBy removing the noxious products 
of combustion. After several more or less sucoessful 
trials, he made use of a method which was a beautiful 
Sdaptistioin of the principle of a descending draught 
to a lamp- burner. The invenrimi eonsisted of an ordi¬ 
nary Argond burner, with a common straight chim¬ 
ney; the glass-holder, however, was so constmeted, 
as to sustaia not merely the chimney, hut an outer 
i^lindet of glass also; the glass-holder was provided 
inQi an aperture, oonnected by a monthpieoe with a 
metal tube, wbion served aa a vanttlating-flue, and 
-rihi^ aftm paswng horisontally to the centre of the 
cdumdelier, ascends to produce draught and carry off 
the prodnets of oombostioa into the Miimney or the 
open air. The outer wlinder was closed at the top by 
n {dsde of mica, or, still better, by two plates of mica, 
coe meting on the top of the glass, and the other 
liroj^ng a short way into it. They were oonneoted 
together by a metal screw and nut, which also kept 
•them #-little apart from each other. The chimney 
and bnnwz wens emrotinded -with, a ground-glass 
glhba. which bad no opemng, except at the ^bottom, 
for toe admiwioa iot mr to riie harner. It is stated 
tt«t the mteaae heat produoed by the hot current of 
air.traverstDjg the ajftaoe botwean the two glasa cylin¬ 
ders naoses tne g^aas to beooms more w teas opaque, 
nadtbtts obtfracte the paosageof tbel^bt. To avoid 
.this objemion, the eame prhi^le has bean applied. In 
a still more elegant and periwt manner, to a venti¬ 
lating farm of gas-burner, in wUeh the air for the 
namo descends throogh apertures in the top of a glass 
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cylinder, being afterwards carrtsd off throwh a flue, 
when it has supphed oxygen to tha^ame and become 
ritiat^. Ventilating burners of tins kind not only 
prevent the diffusion of the producte of oombnstion 
through tho apartment in which they are erected, hnt, 
with the hot current of gas asoonding through the 
metal tube, a large quantity of air from the room is 
also carried away, ana thus a proper cironlation esta* 
blished.” Among the many commendable forms of 
gas-bnmers whioli have been brought under the no¬ 
tice of the public, the Whinfleld lucent burgysr, in 
which the Liverpool button is applied toanArgand 
gas-bomer, is among the best and most ingeniously 
construotea. The peculiar form of the chimney causes 
an external current of air to impinge at a certain 
angle upon the flame, prodneing the same affect as 
the luetatlio none in tho solar lamp. A basket of wire 
gauze is fitted into the emtoh of the burner, whioh 
moderates the supply of air from below, and pmvente 
the fliokering caused by sudden draughts, hy fliing the 
chimney to a oiroular ring, whieh screws np and down 
npon the triangular support. Lowe, in his improve¬ 
ment upon this form of burner, alters the direction of 
the external current caused by the contraction of the 
chimney, and by converting the button into a screw, 
its height cau also be altered and the internal current 
regulated. 

Gases, LiftPErACTioiT or (in Chem.).—Many gases 
whioh are ahriform at ordinary pvesaures and tempera- 
tures, may be condensed into liquids, and oven solids, 
by the combined action of pressure aud cold. The 
experiments of Faraday in this direction have shown 
that the diflerenoe between gMos and vapours is only 
one of degree, gaseous carbonic acid bearing the same 
relation to the solid gas that steam does to ioe. The 
apparatus employed by this philosopher is extremely 
simple. It consists of a very strong tube closed at 
both ends and bent at an angle. One end contains the 
substances necessary for the production of the gas, 
while the other is immersed in a freezing mixture. 
Some of the gases are liquefied with greater facility 
than others ; thus a mere reduction of temperature 
to 0° is BufUcient to reduce sniphurons acid to a liquid 
state. The gases which have been solidified, up to the 
present time, are the following!— 


Bolphurons acid,» 
Cyanogen ......... 

llydriodic acid ... 
Ammonia..., ....... 

Bolpharetted hy d 
Protoxide of mtr 
Csurbonio acid...... 

Bucblorine ... 


Temp, of 
Solidification. 

Pre»»ttf« 

ofSrF. 

.... -106“ 

1‘63 otmoB. 

.... - 30“ 

2-37 „ 

.... - 60“ 

3-87 „ 

.... -103“ 

44 „ 

... -122“ 

10 - 

.... -150“ 

32* „ 

.... - 70“ 

3BS „ 

.... - 76“ 

.... -124“ 
-220“ 


It will be observed from tho — mark placed before 
the figures given above, that belOw 0° is meant. The 
following have only liquefied, having aa yet resisted 
all attempts at aolidifleatioa by combined pressure 
andeoldc— 

ChlorifUi, OlMtantgos, 

Arsenetted hydrogen. Fluoride irfboron^ 

Phospharettod hydrogen, Mydrooblorio aoid. 

The lowering of the temperature that takes place in 
tho surrounding atmosphere during the passage of a 
gss from the liquid to the gaseous state, Igr tne abs- 
traerion of aa amount of heat saffidant for it to re¬ 
enter ita afiriform eondiUfl^ has been taken adv^tage 
of by M. Carrd, «n mgenions .French metdaasioism m 
his ioe-maohine. Xt eouMte rimpty of two strong uon 
vessels oonneoted by a tube, one of whioh contains 
strong liquor ammoniss. Heat ia applied to the Bcitoc 
ammonias by means of , a lamp or fWnaoe. The 
ammonia immediately rises to rapouc, and _^omes 
condensed to a liquid forio to the vesselattlm other 
end. The lamp i$ rmnore4. and the vesSm eontdning 
the liquefied gaa is plm^ad is onotoer vessad containing 
the substance to be firoam. ‘3%e liquid gas gradually 
reaseumes the gaseona f^rm, absiraotmg from the 
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liquid to balrozea » BuflloiABt wineC’tt of l>«iit to con- O^BsntOKomr, (oioBfer, fW itoiiBiMbk 

VBrt it into iooi Thf i^parotas i* ^orpotaBl, tbo onlj ai^ nomat, law), may be atrictiV defined io "fci ttre 
condition neeeweiy for St§'uw bwng its perfect air- semnce of eating and driabin^ or, in ;&e 

tightness. . physiology of taste. In the oiaasica we Aada^^R^m: 

Gas Mimiib (Gt. «»s<ro», a measure), an instroment names rendered celebrated by the fact of their btfhfi 
through which coal-gas is made to pass, in order to as- exoessire gtmrmands, or woctiiippera of good iiaipg,: 
certain the quautity oontuined in a particulair time or as Iiuenllua and Apicius : and, ^eed, One Arches- 
place. Theyare dwided into two olaaaea,—wet and dry trains, of Syracuse, a coatetnporaiy of Pericles, haa 
gas meters. Pbe former usually oonsists of a cytindn- hauded down to posterity a poem on the art of gas- 
cal case, wifeitt wluoh is another cylinderj shut at both tronomy, whioh has been tranalated by Bunina. This 
ends, and morable round an axis, divided into four author is the first who appears to Imve treated on the 
parts. This Teasel is so laaf filled with water, that the sutgeot, as M. Brillat-SaTarin, who, in his P%siefoyi« 
pipe which conveys tho gas into H just rises above it. du. Ghut, has exhausted every argument which could 
As the gas enters, it cuiaes the cylinder to move on its be used in its favour, is the last. Gastronomy must 
axis, and as each volume of gas passes through, the not be wnfousded with cookery, from which It is 
wheel of the axis, which works in other toothed wheels, whoUy distinct. 

registeiu, by megns of an index, the number of cubic Gastbotokt, ySS-frof'-o-jiie (Gr. gader, and iomt, an 
feet passing through the meter in a given time. The incision), in Surg., denotes an incision into the cavity 
dry meter is an improvement on the wet, as the of the abdomen, an operation Bometimes resorted to in 
latter admits of fraudulent ineans being employed by clesperate oases; as where, in consequence of a ruptore 
the consumer. The widier in the wet meter is also of the ntems, the child escapes into the peritoneal 
liable to get ftozen in winter. Dry gas meters are cavity. 

made in Various forms; one of the most simple and ac- Gatevwt, yaii'-uiny (Ang.-Sax.).—The gateways, 
curate is that of Defries, It is similarto that of Messrs, or gatehouses, of the middle ages were most iioposing 
CroU & Biohards, and both contrivances depend on structures ; but, in'the present day, this brunch <w 
causing the gas to fill expansible chambers of definite architecture seems to bare become neglected, or has 
volume, the alternate expansion and contraction of fallen into disuse. They used to he erected over the 
which are registered by clock-work. Of late years dry principal entrances of the preoitiots of religious estab- 
gas meters have come into extensive use in London. lisbmeuts, colleges, and other bnildiags, and sometimes 
Oasombxbb. (5«« Gas Mauubaciitbb.) also in the courts of private bonses, and those before 

Gastkbofopa, y&t-fer-op'-o-Al (Gr. poster, stomach; castles and other fortifications. In military edifices, 
pose, foot), a class of monnacoUB animals, whose means the entrance usnuUy consisted of a single arofaway, 
of locomotion consist of a fleshy disc or foot situated with a strong door, large enough to admit earn ages, 
under the abdomen. They are both terrestrial and and portcnUis at each end, with a vaulted ceitmg 
aquatic, and naked and poasessed of a shell, ©fthe pierced with holes, through which missiles might be 
nued Gasteropoda the common idug will serve as an rained down on an enemy. The sides of the gateway 
examyde. Among the terrestriai of the genus is found were generally flanked with large projecting towers 
thesnail; and among the aquatic, the whelk, winkle, Ac. pierced with loopholes, and the upper part terminated 
GA8IBicdoioa,j^*'-/rtk (from yosfer, tho stomach), in a series of machioolations and a battlemented 
is the name given to the digestive fluid contained in parapet. In civil edifices, tho gateway admitted of 
the stomach, and which is secreted by the gastric muon greater diversity of form. Sometimes it was 
glands on the introduction of food or other foreign formed of a single square tower, with the front 
substance. It is a clear transparent fluid, inodorons, ornamented; or it was extended to a considerable 
a little saltish, and very perceptibly acid. Its most breadth, as at Battle Abbey, in Sussex. The gateways 
singular component is a peculiar organic substance of religious houses bad frequently a chapel attached to 
oolied pepsine, to which its special properties are them. Examples of them may be seen in roost of our 
chiefly owing. The use of the gastric juice is to dis- old cathedral towns; as at Oxford, Canterbury, Ac.— 
solve the various kinds of food m the stomach, reduc- list. GlDtiarg ijf Architeeture, 

ing the albuminous and gelatinous portions of it to a BQauob, gays (from. Vr.jattger, to g8nge),aninstni- 
state fit for absorption into the system. It has also an mCnt or apparatus used for measuring the state of a 
antiseptie property, as it suspends putreihetion and phenomenon. Thus the gauge of an air-pump is a 
restores the freshness of tainted meat. barometer, connected with the interior of the receiver, 

GAPiBrns, gdt-iH'-iit (TLstri, in Surg., denotes in- which shows the degree to whioh the air is rorefled, 
flammatioB of the stomach. Unknown^ pain in the The wind-gange, or anemometer, is used in order to 
epigostrio region, increased when anything is taken measure the force or velocity of the wind; and the 
into the sitomaoh, vomiting, and hiccough; the pulse water-gauge, orbydromet«T,f(>rdcterminingtheapeelflo 
small and bard; mid gcnoral prostration of strength, gravity of liquids, and thence the strength of spintnoua 
attended by fever and anxiety. It is produced by liquors. (See AjrsMOMsirBB, HxDBoitFTEB.) In various 
poisons of various kinds taken into the stomach, as trades and maunfactures, gauges of diflerent hinds arw 
arsenic or corrosive sublimate; by food of an improper employed; such as tiiosa used for measuriag wires and 
nature; by draughts of any cold liquid when the body sheet metals. These are generally thick plates of steeL 
is mneh heated. It is a rapid and very dangerous of varied size and form, round, and near the edges of 
disease, and reqnires prompt measnres to be adopted, which, are drilled various boles, with notches sawed 
The means amployed are enpions and repeated general from the edge into every hole. Small parallel plates 
bleedinM: the application of leeches to the epigss- of hardened and tempered steel, Called “drifts,^’ are 
trinm, tollowed by fomentations or the hot bath, after then driven into the notches, in order to smooth the 
which a large biisterr may be applied. When acrid sides and tDAkfl them uniform. The Birmingham 
eubstanoes have been taken, mnouaglaons drinks may gauge for irun wire, and sheet iron and steel, utfl'ers 
be of use to aid their evaenatlou and protect the from the gauge used for sheet brass, gold, silver, Ac.; 
stomaoh, and when it arises from active poisons, the and both these differ from the Lancashire gauge for 
•tomach-pnmp may require to be used. round steel wire. Many other gauges are used in par- 

GiATBOXViutrs, pd»-fr(ww'-«e-«i (Gr. poster, thesto- ticnlar trades; such as tho rod-iron gauge, thensil-rod 
matii; Aasme, the leg), is the name given to the beUy gauge, the batton-makers’ gauge, Ac.; others are used 
or aiiif of the ; and is also applied to two of the in watch-work; gun-makers alM use a gauge for tiw 
rnnscleB of that pi^. The posfrsneroitts eadcmiis arises bores of guns and rifles. • 

by two distinct tteads frosi tbe inner and outer Con- Gavonra, .gni'-iinp, the method of determining by 
dyles of the os femoris, which unite a little below the actual measurement the number of gallons oontaatea 
joint; and belowit unites with the gostronemiasinter- invess^intended to hold goods; chieflyoMks, barrelSt 
BUS, to form the tendo AchilUs. The poffronesn'us vats, Ac. The principal use of ganging is in tho ooHeo- 
tafemtis, called also tb« loleet, is situate Immediately tion of the revenue, la whioh it is necessary to measpre 
under the above, and rises by two heads from the the bulk of vessels, without dktnrlang their eontonts,; 
posterior part of the heed the fibula and the upper The priaeiples of gaagiug are Chose which are fiirtoshea 

and posterior part of the tibiav The use of both these in geometry for the measurement of sohds. iui, how* 
muscles is the same ; nocMi^i to xaue the hhri and ever, the men who are engaged either in oonmMomeer 
extend the foot. by the excise, for the purpose of gauging, are not Hfcelyi 
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lit to bo acqnuBted with tbe priiadp^m opoB 

whiofa the art depenaa, a aet of teobnkal rolee and i^» 
propriate inatrutnenfc bare been eontd^, by orhieh 
; the art can bh praotiaed by any one of modarato iateUi> 
ponoe. Ihe inatrnment nauaUy emplc^d ia the pang* 
ing rod, or diagonal rod^ by Which the oontenta of a 
cuak are inferred from ita diagonal len^b, mcaanred 
from the bniig-hole to the extremity of the oppoaite 
at are at the head. A eoale of inohee, for taking the 
■Beaaare of the diaeonal, ia deacribed on one face of a 
square rule, nanally about four feet long; and on the 
oppoaite face ia a aeale expreaaing the correaponding 
contenta of the oaak in gallona. Although this method, 
obrioady, can only giro approximate reaulta, yet, by 
using larger aliding-rmes for cdoulation, and the aid of 
liabit, derived from experienee, it ia possible to attain 
oonsiderable accuracy in meaanring the contenta of 
casks, which do not depart mnoh thorn a given atandard 
Of form. 

GartT, pmelt, in Oeol., the term which ia applied 
to a aeries of dark blue maria or calcareous mays, 
which occur between the npper and lower greensand 
of the Chalk formation. It can be examired reiw 
wen at Folkestone and Cambridge. The marine sheUs 
contained in it are often heantifatiy preserved, having 
been well packed and protected from atmospheric 
influences. The word "ganlt*’ is a provincial terra 
for the clay itself, which ia much used for brickmaking. 
When decomposed, it forms a very fertile soil, and is 
the main repository of the phosphatic nodules which 
are now so highly prised by the agriculturist. 

GavxiiKiirD,' ydif-sl-kina, in Eng. Law, is a epeciee 
of tenure of lands, which is supposed to have been, 
previous to the Iforman conquest, the general custom 
of the realm, and which is found to this day in Kent, 
in consequence, it is said, of the sucoess that attended 
the itruegies of the Kentish men to preserve their 
ancient liberties. The origin of the term is much dis¬ 
puted. According to Coke, it ia formed from '* ffave 
all Itindt ; for this custom giveth to all the sons alike; ” 
bnttbe more generally received opinion is that it is de¬ 
rived from the Saxon word gavel, at gavel, signifying 
rent, or a onstomaiy performanoe of husbandry service; 
and hence the land which yielded this kind of service, as 
opposed to knight-service, was called gavelkind. The 
chief distinguishing features of this kind of tenure are— 
(1) that the lands aeseend not to the eldest, youngest, 
or any one son only, but to all the sons together ; 
but tne issue of a deceased son inherits his aharn, 
whether male or female; (2) that the tenant is of suf- 
flcient age to aUene his estate by feoffment at the age 
of fifteen I (3) that the estate docs not escheat in case 
of an attainder and execution, their maxim being the 
father to the bough and the son to the plough." In 
most places, the tenant bad a power of devising lands 
by wiU, before the statute authorizing the devise of 
lauds generally was made. In defatut of sons, the 
land descends in equal shares to daughters; in default 
of lineal heirs, the land goes to the brothers of the 
last holder; and in default of brothers, to their respec¬ 
tive iasne. The husband is tenant by courtesy of a 
moie^ of his wife's lands, whether there be issue or 
not, so long as he remains unmarried; and a wife is 
endowed of a moiety of the lands of which her husband 
died seized, daring her chaste widowhood. Though 
the lands of Kent have now, for the most part, been 
Hiegavelledhg particular statutes, yet the presumption 
is still in favour of this species of tenure notii the 
contrary he riiowil.—Bohinson's Treatue on 
OavfUnttd. 

Gxvot, gd-voP (Fr. gavotte), a dance consisting of 
two light fivety strains in common time, each being 
ptayea twice. The firet nsoaUy contains fonr or eight 
bare, and the second eight or twelve, and sometimes 
jnore. Jfha first strain sbonld close in the dominant 
«r fifth of the key; for if it has its termination in the 
tonic or 'key-not^ it is not a gavot, but a rondeau. 

OaZEi.l.n, gS-aeV (Fr,), (AniMope JDoreae, Pallas), 
one of the most heanUful and graceful of tlie antelopes, 
chiefly inhahi^g Arabia and Syria. _ It is about three 
feet'euc inohee in length, and in height measures less 
than two feet at the ebonlder. The horns of the adult 
mole rise nearly perpendicularly above the orbits, are 
blach, almost oylindncal, bending at first gently back¬ 
wards, and fln^y forwards. The ears are long, nar- 
wi:,. 613 .1, 
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row, and pointed; eyes large, mild, and black. The 
size of the gazelle aoout equals ^at of tbs roebuck; 
but the 1 ^ of tbe former are eoneiderably longer, 
and the entire form more gracefal. The face and 
cheeks are reddish fawn-colour. With a dark stripe 
down the nose; on each side of the face,, passing over 
the eves, from tbe horns down to the nose, there is a 
broad white stripe, md beneath this, from the anterior 
canthus of the eye, a narrower dork stripe parallel to 
it and eeparating it from the fawn-coloot of the cheek. 
The remainder of the body is dark fawn above and 
white beneath, the latter colour being separaM ^ a 
broad brown band slong tbe flanks. The knees we inr- 
nisbed with bmahea of owk hair, and tbe ears are filled 
intemelly witii long white hair. It lives in large troops, 
and when pursued by the hnnter, flees at great speed 
for some distance, then stands still to gaze on him, then 
bounds off again. 'When brought to bay, these animals 
defend themselves with courage and obstinacy, meet¬ 
ing in a close cirrie, with tbe females and fewna in the 
centre, and presenting their horns at all points to their 
enemies. 

GazsTin, gd-xeV (Ital. gaacetta), in Lit., is the name 
of certain newspapers in this country and on the con¬ 
tinent. It is said to be taken from gaxzetta, the neme 
of a Tenetian coin worth somewhat less than a far¬ 
thing, and which was the price of the earliest news¬ 
paper published in Venice (1563). According to 
others, it is derived from yarn,, a ti-easiire, ox gotta, a 
magpie. The first Gazette pnhitshed in France (under 
that name) appeared in 1031, the first in England in 
1605. Tbe first fourteen uirmbetB of the London 
Cfazetie were published at Oxford, the court being 
then resident there on account of the plague in Lon¬ 
don. It is published under authority of ue govern¬ 
ment, and appears regularly twice a week, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. It conWns all proclamations, ordws of 
council, and an account of nil matters done by the 
queen in her ofiicial capacity; promotions and appoint¬ 
ments to commissions in the army and nary; the ap¬ 
pointment of ambauadors, consuls, and other oira 
oi&cerB of the higher ranks; also various matters con¬ 
nected with legal proceeding, notices of bankmptcies, 
insolvencies and sequestrations, dissolution of partner¬ 
ships, &e. Kotices of intended applications to parlia¬ 
ment for private acts, relating to railways, canals, &e., 
require to be published in tbe Gazette. 

GazsTiEBB, gttz-eUieer'fi%, in other words, a dictionary 
of geography, a work giving an account of the different 
places on the face of the earth, nnder thur portienlar 
names, in alphabetical order, Tbe first work of this 
kind with which we are acquainted is that of Stephen 
of Byzantiiun, who lived about the beginning of the 
6 th century. The first modem work of the kind is the 
** Diotionarinm Hlstorioo-Geographicnm " (Geneva, 
1665), by Charles Stephens, with additions by K. Lloyd, 

i Oxford, 1670, and Loudon, 1686), Tbe works of 
Ferrari, “ Lexicon Goographiomn/' and Baudrand, 
“ Geogr. ordine Literarum aispos.’' (1682), are full of 
the strangest errors. Those of Itia^ (1701). Thomas 
Corneille (3 vole, folio, 17(3), and Savonarola (1713), 
were based on the former, with additions and correo- 
tions. Tbe " Hietionnaire G5ogmpbique, Historique, 
et Critique,” of La Martinldre (Hague and Amsterdam, 
10 vols. folio, 1726; Faris, 6 vois. 1768), superseded all 
that had gone before it, thoMh it still retted many 
errors. The " Geogrephiscb-SlatistischeB HandwSrter- 
bucb,” by Hassel (2 tola. 1817, with a supplement of 2 
vols.), was the most complete mid aeourate work of its 
time. The ” Edinburgh Gazetteer” (6 vols. 8 vo, 1817- 
22), was a tolerably ecouratB book. Sinoe that time, 
however, numerons valuable works of this class have 
appeared, both in this and in other countries. Among 

themor " --- - -.--5 

in this 

graphical TMctionaiy ’ 

18t3); A.K. Johnsti) 

(new ed., London, 18 .. 

Gazetteer" (2 vols. Glasgow, 1655); the "Gazetteer 
oftfae World;" published 1^ Fullerton A Co. (7 vols. 
Edinbuigh).—In the United States, beridM the special 
works ofLippineott'a" Gazetteer of the 'united States ” 
(Philadelphia, 1864), and Fisher’si'«Btatistidsl Gazet¬ 
teer of the United States” (New York, 1853), there 
are Lippincott’e " Oompldte rrononneing Gazetteer of 


le more important of those that have recently appear^ 
. this country, may be mentioned MeCuUoob's Geo- 
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the World" (Pha*aelpW», IBM), Md *'8U- 

tistioal QMetteer af too World.”-^f other eoantnee 
mav betoeatioDedMdller's “0eogpraphiaofa-Statistiiahei 
teaikoa " (1847); Ritter'a « OeographiBoli-StatMtisoheB 
Leiikon" (4th ed. lieipale, 1^); Hoffitisnn’a "Bn- 
cTclopsdi^ ddr Tolkef* nod Staatenlcniide 

(teipsie, 1863, et tea.); Kratner’a " aeographUch 
Woordenboek" (Gouto, 1863); Oaatro’i "GranDiw- 
onario Geograflco ’* (Milan, 1866} ; ** Diotionaaire 
Gdoffraphique uniTereel," par nne Sooidtd de 06o- 
grapl^a (10 rols. Baria, 1822-33); Diotionnaire G6o- 
Itraphique uniTerMl," par nne Socidtd de Gdo^aphea, 
(ISrola.Brusaela, lM9)j BeachereUe'B‘'GrandI)iotion* 
naire de Gdographie nnireraelle, ancienna et ntodeme" 
(4 Tola. Paris, 1858-7).—One of the moat extensive and 
valuable Gazetteers of particular oountriea is the 
“Dicoionario GeograSoo-Batadiatioo-Hiatorieo de Bs- 
pafia," by Pascal Idadoz (Madrid, 1847-8), in 16 
volnmea.—A valuable dictionary of ancient geography 
is that recently publiahed by Sr. William Smith. Nor 
under this head mnst we neglect to mention the geo¬ 
graphical aection of the " Bngliah Cyclopaedia.’’ 

GBBB!(ira, ffe-hei^-nS, is the Greek form of the 
Hebrew Ge-iinnam, the valley of Himiom, and ia used 
in Scripture to aignify hell, or the place of eternal 
punishment. The valley of Hinnom was a narrow 
va^ey or gorge in the neighbonrhood of Jerusalem, 
where the sewage and filth of that city was carried, 
and where perpetnaltf res were kept up to destroy the 
noxious matter. In later tiroes it became a favourite 
place for the celebration of idolatrous rites, and at a 
part of it, named Topbet, it is recorded that the abomi¬ 
nable practice of infant sacrifioe was exercised.—Hence 
the terms Gehenna and Tophet came to bo synonymous 
with hell. 

GBi,iTiir]i, or Ganaerw, yVI'-d-<»», an azo- 

tiaed prinoiple, which bsa hitherto been obtained from 
aoimm tissues only. Bones, skins, flesh, and other 
parts of the animal, yield gelatine when boiled, but it 
does not appear to euat in a free state in any of these 
substances. Gelatine softens and swells in cold water, 
but does not dissolve until the liquid is heated. When 
the solution cools, it solidifies to a firm jelly; hence its 
name. It is insolubie in alcobol and ether, and may 
be precipitated from its aqueous solution by the former. 
With tannic acid it forma an insoluble compound of a 
bnff colour, which is the basis of leather. It is also 
abundantly precipitated by solutions of corrosive sub¬ 
limate and bichloride of platinum. By continued 
boiling, gelatine is converted into metagelatine, which 
does not possess the property of gelatinizing as the 
liquid cools. The term is derived from the Spanish 
gtlatina, from the Bat. gelo, I freeze. 

GinaTiBB XKn Glob, in Manof.—As gelatine is only 
glue in a greater state of purity, it will be as well to 
consider the two snbstanoos under one heading. Glue 
is obtained from the parings and reftMe trimmings of 
ox and other bides, wbion generally contain from 40 
to 60 per cent, of glue. They are steeped for several 
days m lime-water, to remove the hair and blood, and 
then drained and dried in a current of air, in order 
that the lime may absorb carbonic acid from the atmo¬ 
sphere. They era then boiled down in a copper con- 
tniniog a perforated false bottom, fresh olippuigs being 
ndded until the liquor gelatinizes in cooling. It is then 
kept at a gentle beat until the impurities nave settled, 
mid it is transferred to wooden boxes, or coolers, in 
which it gelatinizee. The blocks so formed are cot 
into cakes while soft, and dried in nettings, the threads 
of which leave the w^-known oroes-bar markinga. The 
drying is the most particnlar part of the prooeas, a 
sudden rise of temperatore will destroy the whole 
batch, by partially dissolvins it; or a frost will split the 
cakes into fragments, Gmatina is aimply glue wldch 
has been dissmved in a large quantity of water, and 
allowed to settle until oOloarless. Size is a less-tena¬ 
cious kind of glue, made from parchment parings and 
the thinner pieces of skins. 

Gicuntbif, ye-lur-e-KW, in Bot„ a gen. of Alga. 
From the species G. eansewM, commonly known as 
Algue de Java in Franca, M. Fayen first obtained the 
principle to which be hM given the name ofgelott. 
Acoording to the researches of this chemist, one part 
of gelose dissolved in Mfi^arts Of boiling water will 
adbrd, upon cooling, a cmourless transparent jelly] 
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thui'ferming ten times more irily than o like we^ht of 
the best animal gelatine, ^elliai made from thu ten- 
weed ore much employed for foM in Japan. ' 

Gblobb. (dfes OxLnmnc.) 

GBxnti.iem'-s-nt (Bat., the twins), In Aitron., the 
third constellation, or sign of the aodiao. The title is 
referred by the Greeks, not only to the fitble ofOaetw 
and Pollnx, but idso to those Of Hercules and Apollo, 
Triptolemus and lasion, Amphion and Zethne, Ac. 
The name of the Twins ia given to the conetellation 
from two remarkable aters of the frrst and seomid 
magnitude, to which the names of Castor (or a Gemi- 
norum) and Pollux (or 13 Geminorum) are given. 
These two stars, when once known, can be easily 
recognized on account of their proximi^. By draw¬ 
ing a etraight line through the belt of Orion and the 
two bright etara, the line of which cate through the 
belt, the Gemini may be easily found; for the straight 
line, when lengthened upwards, will pass very near 
the two stare. They are also araut halfway between 
Begulus and Aldebaran; and when Orion and the Great 
Bear ate aeen together, Capella on one side and Castor 
and Pollux on the other, form the most oonspicuons 
bonndsry-marks oFtbe tpaoe between. 

Qbiioib, ge-mote' (Ang.-Sax.), was the name of 
certain motes or courts held at oertaiu times among 
the Anglo-Saxone ; as the shire-gemote, or county 
court, wliioh met twice a year; the ourg-genote, wbicu 
met thrioe; and the huodred-gemote, whtch.’assembled 
every month. The witena-gemote was 'the great 
national council of the Anglo-Saxon kinge. 

Gbhs, jemi (Bat. gemma, a preoions stone), a term 
commonly applied to all precious stones, and^arUoa- 
larly to those which are used in jewelle^. They era 
usually cut by the lapidaiw aud set in gold, or carved 
as signets for rings, Ac. The chief objects desired in 
minerals of this kind are brilliant lustre, perfect trans¬ 
parency, and riebnesB of hue. Amongst those gems 
which are cat, the diamond holds the first place for 
brilliancy of Instre, or water, as it is termM. {See 
HuuoirD.) The oriental mby is next in value, when 
of considerable size, of perfect transparency and 
rich colour. It is chiefly found in the CapeUan moun¬ 
tains, near Syrian, in the kingdom of Avp. The sap¬ 
phire, which varies from a daA rich blue to a pale and 
almost oolonriess tinge of the same hue, bolds the 
jaext place. It is found in comparatively large masses 
ftn Ava and Ceylon. The emerald, with its peculiar 
rich green colour, is held in high estimation by Eastern 
monarchs. The aquamarine m a pale blue variety of 
the same mineral. The topaz is found in all parts of 
the globe; and for the striking obanges which it under¬ 
goes when it is exposed to heat, and the fine colours 
which it naturally displays, is peculiarly suited to the 
lapidary’s art. Garnets of very rich colour wre obtuned 
in Ceylon and Greenland. Chrysolites of a pale green 
colour come from Constantinople; deep red hyacinths 
from Ceylon; ai^ tourmalines of various hues from 
most parts of the world. Other stones also come under 
the designation of gems. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned the opal, and many varieties of quartz, such as 
the amethyst, sarde, onyx, cat's-eye, and agate. The 
art of engraving on gems is very old, althoogb it has 
been doubted whether the ancients understood the 
method of ontting the diamond, or sculpturing the 
emeridd and topaz. The Basiern nations are sGU 
nn^uainted with the proper mode of ontting and 
poUsning the diamond. In the year 1600, an Itriian, 
named Ambrose Oaradopo, engraved the portrait of a 
father of the ebnroh on a diamond, which he sold, to 
Pope Julius II., a great patron of the arts, for £ 6,6001 
a l^e sum for thu period. Bis example was followed 
by other artists, diamond-dnst being employed in 
reducing the gem. The minerals most useA for ptfir- 
poses of engraving, both in modern and ancient times, 
are rock crystal or qnartz, of various colours and de¬ 
grees of parity, jasper, oaloedony, cornelian, onyx, and 
bloodstone. Amongthose nations winch prsofued the akt 
of engraving on gems may be mentioned the Egyptians 
and iaie Heorews, who probably learned the praptica 
from the former whan resident in their land. The 
stones used by the Egyptians were green jaspsr^ col* 
oedony, and cornelian. There ore many intekesting 
specimens of their art in the Si^tub UBkenm. Before 
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_ Oendanaeg __ O’cneral _ , 

tW deoBoe of tlwir coaatry, the Qr«ekt teranaetioBf m ooimt, cou&tese; esecntor, exeostrix; 

more enrineot for theirigems tbeii aiaiT; other BotiMi of sohgeter, losgetreBs; end aometimee the adt^t^n of 
ahtiquitr. XhepprMtiBM aeal-esfra^g at toi eerljr e word, aa ooclc-^rrow, heD>q»Brrow, he'{pKt, Ae. 
period, but apparent]; nut upon atoneik Hen; cele- pet.—BeH Mnglkh Cifelopcadut, aectioa Arta and 
orated neraea of ei^erera before the ere of : Alexander adencea. 

bare been handed down. Among othera, that of OmxxiuaenJe^ng^'-O'^iQi.ffeneidogUiitTosagmmt, 
Theodore of Samoa, who enpured a ];te on a cele* race, and hogot, account), ia an account or enumeration 
brated emerald belonging to king Folpretea 7S0 yeara of the anoestora or rdationa of a particular petton or 
before Cbrut, which the owner, to mostif; himaclf, fhmil;. lio nation waa more careful to trace and pre¬ 
threw into the aea. Between the period of Alexander serve itagenealDgiee than the children of larael. Their 
and the Anmiatan age, the chief pm-engravera were sacred wntiags contain gcnealogiee which extend 
Admone, ApoUonidea, B^otetea, who was also a through a period of more than 9,500 years, from the 
aouiptor, and Tryphon. The thate for engraving on creation of Adam to the captivity of Judah, and even 
premoua atones was still preserved by both Cirecks and after that time. Josephus informs ua that lie traced 
BoiDMn during the eanier part of the dark ages, his own descent from the tribe of ]>vi by means of 
With the iamoduction of Cnristianity, the art un- public registera, and that, however dispersed and 
guiahad, and after the ?th century it almost entirely depressed his nation were, they never neglected to 
diaeppesred, and remained in obecuritv till the 15tb cen- have exact gen^ogical tables prepared from authmit^ 
tnry, when it waa rmrived by the Itsliana. from this documents which w^ kept at Jerusalem. Since, 
period, enpaving on eema fioctuatcd greatly, and it however, their deatruetion aa a nation by the Bomao^ 
waa some tune before the art was fully re.«8taUiahed. all their tables of descent seem to have been lost; and 
Modern pma are ocntidered inferior to those of even the Levites, who are etiU distingniabed from the 
aneient tunes ; and hence many attempts hav^ been rest of the people by the exercise of special honoiary 
made to aubatitute fictitious gems foy those which are religioua functions, are known as aach. only by being 
real. These are produced in tbreedifferent ways;—either acknowledged as descendants of parents who exercised 
by attempting to improve a precious stone, or by pro- the same. The inequalities of rank and right which 
ducing an absoirto counterfeit of it, or by inscrioing prevailed during the middle ages made genealogical 
the name of an ancient engraver on a production of inquiries highly important; and it was then that ro- 
modem ori|pn. Independently, however, of these searches of this kind assumed form of a science, 
methods of producing counterfeit gems, the ancients which became closely connected with heriddry (wbiidi 
were acquainted with several expedients for making tee). Very little critical care, however, was naually 
artificial gems, and ebemists in all ages have turned employed in such cases, the chief object Ming to trace 
their attention to this branch of art. lu modem times, the origin of families into the remotest antiquity. 
Mitsoherlich, Brothier, Oauden, and others, have sue- Attempts to carry this to an absurd length are fre- 
ceeded in producing {wtificial rabies, corundum, blue qncntly manifested in the earlier genealogical woiks. 
and red spinelle, garnet, and emerald, by crystallizing Critical genealogical studies were not begun before 
mixtures contslnmg their component parts at exceed- the 17th century. Genealogical accounts ore not only 
ingly high temperature. Tbe artificial gems produced interesting to persons who feel a more or leas 
wore found to possess all the properties of (he real natural curiosity about their ancestors, but are also 
stones, both in colour, hardness, and crystalline form, useful to the historian, as elucidating the often com- 
GxiraxiiKSB, ekaa(ff)-darm (Pr., from pens d’armet, plicated relatiotts of dynasties, famines, claims, and 
mon-at-arms), is the name of a body of military police controversies of successions, &o. They ore ahio of 
in Prance, comprising both infant^ and cavauy. In importance in legal cases concerning claims of inberi- 
the 15tb and 16tb centuries, the gendarmes constituted tance; and, indeed, are indispenaablo in states in 
the most distinguished cavalry corps in the French which the esjoyme^ of certain rights is made to 
army. Afterwards, in 1660, the name was transferred depend upon lineage or descent. A genealogy, or 
to a squadron of tlia royal household troops, who con- lineage, is frequently represented in the form or a tree 
stitutM a kind of hody-guiurd of the king, in 1791 (orior von»angainitaU»), ^viag a distinct view of the 
this Gorpe was abolished, and the name given to a body '^varimia branches of the family, and the degrees of 
of police. It oonsists principilly of soldiers taken from descent from the common progenitor, who is generally 
the army generally on account of intelli^nce and good represented in the root or stem. Genealogical tables 
behavionr, and it is regarded as a kind of promotion, are either descending or ascendisg. Tbe former arc 
as they have better pay, and enjoy greater liberty, chiefly used in historical records, presenting the 
The corps still coffistitutos a part of tbe army, and is descendants of a eortain imrson in the order of pro- 
liable, in case of necessity, to be sent on active ser- creation; the latter, in documents of nobility, serving 
vice. They bavo the character of being well-behaved to show the claims of any man or family to the titles of 
and trnstwortt^ men, and are frequently intrusted by paternal and maternsl ancestors. Sometimes both 
government with the execution of matters of importi forms are need togetber. Persons descended one fsorn 
anoe and delicacy. They amount to about 25,000 men. another successivdy, form a direct line; those d«- 
GnxnsK^'cM'-dsr (Pr. gendn, trend Lot. genut, race, scended from a common progenitor, but not ono from 
kind), in Grom., is the distinction of nouns accord- another, a collateral tine. The collateral line em- 
ing tosex. Ifount denoting the male sex are said to braces tbe agnates, or the kindred on the father's 
bsmasonline; those denoting the female sex, feminine ;, side, and the cognates, or kindred on the mother's 
and those winch denote neither male no.r female are side. 


said to be nenter (Bat. neskdut peweris), of nenther GiAbba, jtn'-t-rS, (Bat.), the plural of genus (which 
gender; and hence ^ammsrians have come, somewhat ue). 

inoorreotly, to speu of three genders. There can, (Ibkbsa, in Mus., the differimt scales by whteh; the 
properly spMking, be but two «ndcrs, the masculine Greeks regulated their divisions of the tetraohord, of 
and the faminme, as the sexual distinction is the basis which there were three.; vis., the enharmonic, ebro- 
npon which this doctrine is hitiiti There are many matic, and diatonic, all of which will be found treated 
animaia, however, of which it is oifllealt, or useless, to of under their respective nsmesv 
aetormine the soxj and thew are also many things Gbxkbsx, jait'-e-rdi (Fr. giniral), the name of 
whi^ eaanot be so distinguished at all. These are tiie highest military rank, vvitb the exception of that 
general^ regarded as bafonging to what is termed the of field^marshal, that -can be conferred on offioera in 
neater gmtiier. There Sre,Tmwever^ certeinideas, as the British and continental armies. It is the title 
magnitiime, strwagth, v^nr, to,, which are considered given to (he commander-in-ohieB unless he be afield- 
as^araeteristicof mates; while gentleness, timidity, marshal, to the commanders of armies and. military' 
submission, Ac., are regarded as properties of females, distriets, and to tbe commanden of dmsiima and 
which, when thqy eome to Ifo oteociated with a neuter brigades, who exercise (he functions of a general vrith 
nonn, reise it to the maecnline or femmlne: thus we respect to tite different bodies of men under their 
epeak of the sun as he, , and of the moon as the. command wfaioh compose the eutireara^ in the eggro- 
Abstract nouns and general terms are also'Usually gate. In the Sngub wmy, general offioere are of 
regarded at fenumnea. The mesculhie and finDinine threegrades,—generals, UetAenautigmiereis, and rngjor- 
m sometimes denoted by different words, at boy, gfrl, generals. In the PrenehatiL^. eontmentaleervioaB, the 
hone,BBaxa, oeek,bnn; somatimeel^aitiiange inthe rank of geneml of ffivisidn ib eqoirsleDt to that of 
Pin .O ' 
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_ General Aaaembty 

liantenimt'geneFal in our gerrioe, and that of een«ral 
of brigade to tUI rank of iniQor<gen 0 ral. The ooro- 
mand of a dirision in bor Berrioe is alii(ra 3 n ^ren to a 
lieutenant- or B)SjOr-gsnerai> but toe colonel of a regb 
ment may oommsnd a brigaa* with the temporary rank 
of bTigadier-general. Ofhe title Seems to hare originate 
in Franee about 1^0, when loSni, count of Punois, 
was made lieutenant-general of the Fronob foroee, or 
commander-in-chief, representing the soTereign, who 
had delegated to his lieutenant-general the penbrin- 
anoesof the duties that would otherwise hare devolved 
upon him as actual commander-in-ebief of the armies. 

titie came into use in England in the reign of 
Henry VIII., when the appellation of captain-gotteral 
was given to the commander-in-chief of the EDglieh 
forces, instead of that of lord-marshal of England. 
From that period the title of general, both alone and 
distinguUhea by various prefixes, has been preserved 
in the British service. 

OssKiuii Asssmblt. (Set AbssubIiT, Qikbbaj..} 

GsHKnan Bssa, in Kua., is syuonymons with tho¬ 
rough bass. (See Bass.) 

QUTBuan isaus, in English Law, is a plea which 
thwarts or denies at once the whole doolaration of the 
plaintifi', without oB'erine any special matter whereby to 
evade it > as in action for wrong, “ not guilty," or for 
debt, “ not indebted." They are called toe general issue 
because, by importing a general and absolute denial of 
what is alleged in thfoeolaration, they amonnt at once 
to an issue, by which is meant a fact affirmed on one 
side and denied on the other. Formerly the effect of 
pleading the general issue was to leave everything 
open,—tUa fact, the law, and the equity of the case; 
but in this way much abase crept in, and. by statute 
8 & 4 Will,. IV. o. 43, the plea of general issue was 
restricted to Us proper and anoient province. 

GsMsui-nissiiio, jen-e-rSl-U'-e-mo (Ital.), the name 
sometimes given on the continent to a general officer 
who has the chief command of two or more armies, or 
grand divisions of an army, which ore also under the 
command of general officers who act independently of 
each other, and ai'o subject only to the control of the 
generalissimo or oommander-m-chief for the time 
being. 

GBinsBAM*l.WeN,ye»-e-riS-i-sr<»i'-s&im (Lat. generaUe, 
general), the act of extending from partioolara to 
generals; the act of making general. 

Gbbbba wsSjTiow, in Log,," the act of oomprehanding| 
tinder a common name several objects, agreeing in some 
point which we abstract from each of them, and which 
that common name servos to indicate." When we con¬ 
template several objects resembling each other in some 
part of their nature, we can, by attending to that part 
mone, assign them one common name, which will ex- 
f,ress or stand for them oU os for as they agree ; and 
this is what is called generalization. Another kind of 
generaUsation is when, frmn observing that two or more 
bbjsots have certain things or propmies in common, 
that therefore they have others also in common; as 
where Hewton, from toe foil of an apple, discovered 
toe law of gravitation. In this process of generalizing 
there is involved a princfolo which experience does not 
furnish, by which we affirm not only that all heavy 
bodies which have been observed gravitate, bnt that all 
heavy bodies, whether they have been observed or not, 
do so. In this there is implied a belief that there exists 
a cetoain order in nature, and that, under the tame 
circumstanoes, the same snbstanoes will present the 
eama phenomena. (See InsiroTioir, CtsasmcsriciH.) 

Gjwbbahow. (ffeePHSSionooY.) 

Gbkbbatioks, AiTBniTATrojr or, jen-e-rai'-ekuna 
(htlL. generatio), a term appKed Professor Steen- 
sirup to a series of phenomena connected with the 
mode of reproduction of many of the lower animals. 
In their de velopment from the ovnm to the adult state, 
a large number of these beings not only pass torough 
Tsriotts stages, as exemplified in tbs insect tribe, bnt 
also possess the power of mnltiplying themselves at cer¬ 
tain perMB of their growth. The animals which exhibit 
this peonlisrito have been called “ n&rsas,” and the 
phenomenon has bean partienlar^ observed m the 
AcephalsB, Entoaoa, Pc^piferm, Salpss, and Vortieellm. 
In the transUition Of Feofessor Steenstrup’s woric by 
the Bay Society, toe AUnmation of generations » 
fhUy dMoribod. Iha au^s of dsviloptoent hy means 


■ _ Geneaih . , 

of “ nurses,” or intermediate generations, fotsbovu to 
be an ordinaty phenomenon in Mtore. “ The cltcDm* 
stance,” he ooservee, "of an animal gj^g birth to A 
progeny permanently dissimilar to its panmt, Mt 
which itself produces a new generation, which^^toec 
itself or in its offspring returns to the form of too 
parent animal, is a phenomenon sot confined to o 
single Class or series of animals; the vertebrate class 
is the only One in which it has not yet been observed. 
It would consequently appear tbat there is sometoiag 
intrinsio in this mode of development, and that it occurs, 
as it were, with a oertain necessity; on whieh account 
it will nndoubtedly soon be recognized to a greater 
extent and more generally." If tbe whole system of 
development by means of "nursing" generations be 
collected and regarded in one view, it appears, as toe 
essential feature in this course of development, tbat 
the species ia not fully represented in the splitoiTf 
full-grown, fertile individuals of both sexes, nor In 
their development; but that to complete toeir repre¬ 
sentation, supplementary individuals, as it were, of 
one onofseveml precedent generations are necessary. 
The Neatest incompleteness and the highest dmeo 
of mntnal dependsmoe is to bo observed m toe Cam- 
panolarim and similar polypes, in which the genera¬ 
tions representing the unity pf the species^ are very 
nnlike each other, and in_ wbioh all the individuals are 
fused into an outward unity, oy into a Set of polypes. 
“They exist organically connected with each other, 
and are normally free only in their first generntioli, 
and, indeed, only in their earliest stage of development, 
and only for a short time; sinoe the free-swimming 
ciliated embryo swims about in the water at most for 
some hours, in order to find a suitable place fortoe 
foundation of a new polype stem. In the Ooryn® clavi- 
form polypes, the organic connection between the 
indi-rianali and generations is rather more lax ; toe 
perfect gemmipsrons or ovigerous individuals are 
usually quite free, often even at an early age; so that 
they do not attain their foil development until after 
thMr separation from the “ nursing " generations. Ih 
the Medusas and SoalpK, tho generations which ate 
connected together into one whole become more like 
each other." Among toe Entozpa, similar attempts 
at becoming free and accomplishing a perfect growth 
are also described. The development of animals which 
do not belong to the water, bnt to tto air, also presents 
similar phenomena, but in a stiU higher and more free 
stage. The propagation of tho Aphides throngh a 
series of generaraons has been long known. In the 
spring, a generotion is produced from tho ova, which 
grows and is metamorphosed, and, without a previous 
fertilisation, gives birth to a new generation, and this 
again to a third; and so on for ten or twelve weeks; so 
that in certfun tpeeies which hare been observed nine 
snob changes have been noted. At last, there ononrs 
a generation consisting of males and femides, the for¬ 
mer of which, after their metamorphosis, are usually 
winged; fertilisation and toe deposition of eggs take 
place, and the long series of generations reoonunences 
in toe nest year and in the same order.—Kef. ZVans- 
aetUnu of the Hag ffocisfy,—J. J. Steenstrt® on the 
Aliemalion Generotions. 

Q BSBBi8,/eB'-e-sis (Gr. genetii, the generation), is the 
name given to the first book of the Bible, on account 
of ita containtng a narrative of the generation or pjro* 
dnerion of all tbinga. The Hebrew name is Bereteifo, 
‘in toe beginning,’ from its commencing with that 
word, Ite history goes back to too very earliest ^ea 
of the human race, and extends ovsr a period of at 
least fi.SfO years. It gives on account of the creation, 
tho foil of man, the settlements, genealogies, s^, 
religion»corrupticniy ftod deBtructiem of the aiitediiuTiaa 
world; of the re-peopling and diTieion of the earth, 
diepersiosi of iti Inhabitants, the calling ofAbrahafaj, 
tbe me and progress of the Jewish n^on, &c. It » 
divided into two main parte, one uniTej^ 
spccisl; tho former being toe anoient hirtowof the 
whole human race, contained m chapters I.—the 
latter the earfr history of the childirmt of tew 
fXII.—L,). iraere are some critics who maintohithait 
this botoi'tesB not written by Moses i and to4» «r» 
oertainly ebnie passages of tt .nittet-«efe'berti 
written Weoioe one after hie d^tl^ at ebf^^teferlo 
ettbse^uent ^entei but that tjlw booite^miliolawM 
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written by Mose«, tber* ift little room io d«abt< Mnoh 
ingenioue apeouletion has been expended, ee to the 
manner in wUoh liosea wa* ntfide aware of what had 
taken plaoe so many centuries before his own time. 
According to some, &e different erents recorded in tbe 
book were dirinelyrerealed to him; others hold that 
be acquired his knowledge of them by tmdition t and a 
third elass, that he ohtwned it from old documents. 
The eeooad of these is the aommonly reoeired opinion 
in this oonntry, and the third is that which is generally 
maintained by the German theologians of the present 
day. Neither af theserlews necessarily militates against 
the belief in the ins;^ration of the book; for that divine 
gift would be necessary to enable him to distinsuish 
the true from the false. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that if either or both of these had been the 
side or only sonroes whenoe Moses had drawn his infor¬ 
mation, there would have been some allusion to, or 
evidence of it, in tbe book Itself. His knowledge of the 
later evente may, and probably was, obtained in (his way; 
but we intiline to the opinfon that tbe earlier part of the 
book must have been the Bul;jeot of divine revelation. 
For those that believe in prophecy, there is 'nothing 
hard of belief here; the one being ,a divine revelation 
(ff the fotnre, tbe other a divine revelation of the past. 
(Begarding the varions subjects of controversy in this 
book, see CBBaTXOW, Celcob, &o.) The authenticity 
of Genesis was dietinetly recognized by Christ, and 
passages from it are cited in the New Testament, 
twenty-seven times literally, and thirty-eight times 
subetantiaUy.—Bf/l Graves 0»th»Ftntaieuck; Horne's 
Introduction to the Seripturei; Bichhorn’s Minleitung 
(Vt Atte Teitanuni; J^n On the Sooke <if the Old 
Teetament; Turner's Companion to Oenetie, 

Gsirii, je^-ne-i (Lat.), among tbe Bomans were 
snpematnral beings, corresponding to the demons 
among the Greeks. According to them, every human 
being had his genius ellotted to him at birtb, who 

S aided and accompanied him through life, and con- 
acted him out of tbe world at the close of his 
career. But not only persons but places, and even 
inanimate objects, were fabled to have their gtmii. The 
collective Boman people also hal their ceniue, who 
was sometimes represented on coins. Those of tbe 
women were callra Junones. They sometimes held 
that each person was accompanied through life by two 
genii, a white and a black; the former good and favour¬ 
able, the latter bad and unfavourable; at other times 
they believed in but one, which was black and white b# 
turns. Divine honours were paid to tbe genii; and it 
woe usual for each one to offer sacrifices to his genius 
on his birthday. The genii or diintis of the East bear 
little resemblance to those of the Bomans. They are 
regarded as on intermediate class of beings, between 
angels and men, but inferior in dignity to both; and 
are not objects of worship. In poetiy they are de¬ 
scribed os having been created out of fire, and as having 
inhabited this world before its occupation by man, as 
tbe subjeots of a certain J&n Ibn J4n. They rebelled, 
and God sent his angel Iblis, or Elhis, who, after con¬ 
quering Jdn Ibn Jan, rebelled against God, and set 
himself up in his room; whereupon God condemned 
Mm to eternal punishment. The djinns, like men, are 
some good and some evil. They eat and drink, are 
subject to passions mid death, bat may live for centu¬ 
ries. They are enable of becoming invisible, or 
assuming the forms of men, beasts, or monsters, at 
• pleasure. They frequent baths, wells, mined bouses, 
eeas, rivers, cross-roads, and market-places. The evil 
genii delight in mischief for its own sake, raise and 
direct whirlwinds, and diy up the springs of the desert. 
Tbe ghouls are asubordinato class of ovilgenu, haunting 
deserts and burial-grounds, and killing and devouring 
men nod women that fall in their way. The peris, or 
fairies, oie beautifol female genii, who believe in God, 
and in Mobommed, his prophet, and do good to man. 
The Mussulman doctors believe in the existence of 
djinnSi as snmniiStursl beings; but their ideas of them 
differ much from those Of tM poets and romanoera. 

OEBira, jeid-i~p3, in Bot,, a gen. of the net, ord. 
Cinehmaeem. Some species bsvo edible fruit; thus 
the &. amerleana, the lano-troe of South America, 
produces a delicious fruit called the genipap. In 
Hritisb Guiana a bluisb-blaok dye is pr^red from 
the juice of this fruit. 
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GsKlBia, yen-is'-M (Lat. ysHit, Miee, in nllusion to 
the angular or jointed appeatanoe w its twigs), in Bot., 
a gen. of leguminons piantB. three species of which aro 
found wild m Britsin. O.Hnetoria, the dyer's broom, 
yields a good yellow dye, or, when mixed with wood 
(lirotts ttueforia), a green. 

GBWixnng, (lai, genitivut, Or. gesike), in 

Grom., is the name of the second case in thn declension 
of noUns, generally indicating the relation expressed in 
English by the preposition **The Batin genitive," 
says Msz MfiUer, "is a mere blunder; for uie'Greek 
word genike never mesnt geniHmit. Oemtieui, if it is 
meant to express tbe case of origin or birtb, would in 
Greek have been called gennetuee, not geuike. Ncr 
does tbe genitive express the relation of eon to father. 
For though we mey say ‘the son of the father,* wo 
may likewise say ' the lather of tbe son.* Qeuike in 
Greek had a much wider, a much more philosophical 
moaning. It meant casus gtneralu, the general case, 
or rather the case which expresses the genus or kind. 
This is the real power of the genitive. If I say ‘ a bird 
of the water,* ‘of the watw* defines the genus to 
which a certain bird belongs; it refers it to the genus 
of water-birds."—(Zscfurss om Ms Sdenee eftangnage,) 
InEuglish, the genitive or possessive case is markea 
by the addition of tbe letter t, preceded by an apo- 
atrophe; as, tbe king's son, my father’s horse. Wben 
tbe plural ends in s, the additional e of the genitive fe 
omitted, and only the wostrophe^dded; as, kings' sons. 

Gewics, je’-ne-ve (Bat., from gigno, I beget or pro¬ 
duce), was the term applied by the ancient Bomana 
to a class of spiritnaf beings which attended upon 
man. Every human being, according to them, had 
bis special genius allotted to him at birth, to guide and 
direct him through life; and his general character 
and oonductwas ascribed to the influence of his genius t 
hence the word came to signify the natural powers and 
abilities of men, more espeoiMly their natural incline* 
tion or disposition. In modern times it has come to 
bo employed in a still more restricted and special 
sense, as signifying tbe very highest condition of the 
mental powers, the perfection of human iateUigence. 
Bike many other words of a similar kiud, it is dimeult 
or impossible to define it in words; but there is always 
associated with it the idea of creative or inventive 
power. According to Emerson, it is the "construc¬ 
tive intellect" which " produces thoughts, sentences, 
poems, plans, designs, systems. It is the generstion 
of the mind, the marriage of thought with nature.** 
" The thought of genius is apontaneons; but the power 
of picture or expression iu the most euriched and flow¬ 
ing nature implies a mixture of will, a certain oonlrol 
over the spontaneous states without which no produc¬ 
tion is possible.'* Genius produces what has never 
before been accomplished; ** it is the advent of truth 
into tbe world, a form of thonght now for the first time 
bursting into tbe nniverse, a child of the old etemul 
souL a piece of immeasttrable greatness.*’ Its ebief 
faculties ore tbe reason and the imagination; and ac¬ 
cording as one or other of these faculties predominates, 
it becomes either aoientifio or artistic. " In the first 
case it seizes at once those hidden affinities which other¬ 
wise do not reveal themselves except to the moat 
patient and rigorous application, and, as it were, intui¬ 
tively recognizing in phenomena the nnaUereble and 
eternal, it produoes truth.” In the latter it seeks 
" to exhibit its own ideolin due and appropriate forms; 
it realizes the infinite under finite types, mid eo creates 
the beautiful." Geuins is sometimes used to signiiy 
that talent or aptitude which we receive from nature 
for excelling in any one thing whatever. Thus we speak 
of a genius for matbematios as well as a genius for 
poetry; of a genius for war, for politics, or for any 
meohanioal employment. The distinction between 
genius proper and talent is thus given by Be Quiucey 
“ Genius is that mode of intellectaal power wVich 
moves in sUianoe with eenial nature, i.r., with the 
capaeities of pleasure ana pain j whereas talent has no 
vestige of anen an aUianoe,and is perfectly independent 
of alt human sensibilities; conaequentiy, genius is a 
voice or breathing which repreaente the total uattire 
of man, and therefore his enjoying and suffering na¬ 
ture ; whilst, on the odntraryj tMent represents only a 
single function of that nstoto/' And hence, also, it is, 
that, " besides itSrelatfoh to suffering and enjoyment. 
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penina Blwaya impliea a decpsr Talation t« virtoe and 
Tice; avhwsaa talipt baa Ad cbadow of a relation toj 
mom quaUtiea, any more tban it baa to vibdaeaao.’* j 

QztiB, Jena (lAt.), nras .a term applied,, in ancient 
Borne, to a clan dr par^, which moluded eereral 
familiea nnder a bond of sliianoe,wboae reUgions Cere* 
moniea, aaorifioea, &o., were performed in common. 
Persona who belonged to the aame gena were called 
genHlea, and tboae of the aaroo family were diatin- 
guiahed by the term agnaH. At first pabrioians only 
could hare the honour of being gentaa,; bni, after the 
law passed which enabled the pleDeiana to intermarry 
with the higher ranks, the latter class likewise were 
admitted to share in the clanship; and hence there 
were both patrician and plebeian gentes, which, of 
coarse, often assimilated, oy reason of the intermar* 
riage law. The gena Cornelia maybe mentioned as 
an instance of a gena i it embraced the families of the 
Jjentoli, the Soipiones, the Oethegi, and many others 
too numerous to mention. 

Oeaxiax. (See Qzktusjl.) 

Oahtuxa, jen-ehe-ai'-nA, in Bot., the typical gen. 
of the nat. ora. Oentianaeem. The ofiioinm gentian, 
so well known for its bitter tonio properties, is the 
root of G. lutea, a native of the mountains of central 
and southern Europe. Prom gentian the Swiss pre¬ 
pare a spirit much prised by them as a stomachic. 
The genus is stated to have been named after Gentius, 
a king of Bclavonia, who discovered it. 

GSXXIAKACS.S, jen-ehe-Sn-ai'~ee-e, in Bot., the Oen- 
fianafam., anat.ord. of J>tcotyledoMes,sub-class CoroUi- 
flora. Herbs, or rarely shrubs, usually smooth. Leaves 
usually simple, entire, opposite, sessile, and strongly 
ribbed; rarely alternate, or stolked, or coiqpoaiid; 
always exstipnlate, Flowers almost always regular, 
variously coloured, nxillaiy, or terminal. Calyx infe¬ 
rior, persistent,usually with five divisions, occasionally 
four, six, eighty or ten. Corolla persistent, its divisions 
corresponding m number to those of the calyx; estiva¬ 
tion imbricate, twisted or in duplicate. Stamens as 
many as the segments of the corolla, and alternate 
with them. Ovary 1-oelled, or rarely partially 2-celled, 
iVom the projection inwards of the placentas, with 
numerous ovules; placentas 2, parietal, anterior and 
posterior to the axis, and frequently turned inwards; 
style 1; stigmas 2, right and left of the axis. Emit 
capsular, 2-valved, with seplicidal dehiscence, or a 
berry. Seeds numerous and small; embryo minute, in 
tbs axis of fleshy albumen. The order baa been 
divided into two sections or sub-orders, the characters 
of which are taken from the sestivatiou of the corolla. 
These are, Qtnlianete, with the corolla imbricate- 
twisted, and Menyanthem, with the corolla plaited, or 
in dnpiicate. The plants included in the order are 
found in nearly all parts of the world, even in the 
coldest and the hottest regions. A bitter principle 
almost universally pervades them; hence many are 
used medicinally for iheir ionic, stomachic, and fcbri- 
fngal properties. There are 6i genera and about ioO 
apeoios. 

QzsTltM,jen*-iile (Lat. yenrifts, from gena, anation), 
a term used in Scripture to denote a pagan, or wor- 
ahipper of idols. The Jews classed all the inhabitants 
of the earth, with the exception of their own peouUar 
race, under the general name of gotm, which is equiva¬ 
lent to the Latin gentea, nations; and after a time the 
term Gentiles began to be applied in a reproachful 
instead of a general sense. All who were not eironm- 
cisad and Jews, were regarded as Gentiles or heathens, 
and as such they were excluded as much as possible 
from ail those privileges and relations by which the 
Jewish nation became so exalted. As the Gentiles 
were, consequently, considered as outcasts sud aliens 
from the favour of God, it is not much to bo wondered 
at that the Jews were very prejudiced against a 
Saviour aud a Gospel which inculoated the union of the 
two different sects, and placed the Gentiles on an 
equal footing with the Jews. Those of the Gentiles 
who embraced Judaism, but were not Jews, were 
called proselytes; afid the term Greeke, which is used 
often m the Kew TeatiKiieat^ is sometimes identical 
with Gentiles. 

GEKitBitAS, (Vr. gaHfiliomme, tcom gen- 

til, of good birth, and hosxM, man).—It is a matter of 
diflianuy to give a confect ubfiaitioo td' what entitles a 
Ml 
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man to the appellation of gentleman, or to deteemim 
astettdard by which persons w^ claim to'iKfld fhia 
rank, as nndoabtedly it is, may be distingtdshed firam 
those who possess no right to it. It is gmitendly im* 
pbed to all who compose the bnlk of the great mldw 
clou of English society, consisting of professional men, 
merchants, and others largely engaged in trade and 
commerce, and all whose income or educetion raises 
them above the lower classes of the trading eomma- 
nity. Btriotly speaking, it is the title of one who beare 
coat-srmonr, and takes raidc next to an esqiure and 
above a yeoman, or, according to the defliiition nven 
by Jacobs, in tbe Xaic Dictionary, “ one who, wiuiont 
any title, bears a coat of arms, or whose ancestors 
have been freemen; and by tbe coat that a gentleman 
giveth he is known to be, or not, descended from those 
of his neme that lived many hnndred years since." It 
may therefore be said, with truth and justice, that one 
who inherits the right to bear ooat-armonr from his 
father, and his mother if she be an heiress, is bond 
a gentleman by iodisputable right, and, if it were 
worth while to contest the point, is entitled to take 
preoedefice of aQ others to whom tbe title is conceded 
in virtue of their professional standing, income, or 
education. The original derivation of the word is from 
the Lat. gentilia, belonging to a tribe or yens, and home, 
a man. In tbe early days of Borne, the inhabitants 
of that city were divided into two classes,—thepopultis, 
or that portion of the community^ m whom all power 
lay, and the pleba, or commonalty. The poputua, or 
body of the patricians or nobles, was fnrtoer divided 
into tribes or gentea, and each gena into families, all 
the members of wbioh bore tbe common appellation of 
the tribe. To belong to a gem or tribe, was to take 
rank among the nobles, and in after-times, when the 
privilege of admission to a tribe was conceded to men 
of plebeian origin, it was equivalent to the grant of a 
title of nobUi^ by letters patent from the crown in our 
own times. Hence the term gentilia was applied to all 
who were free-bom, being o^oendod from free-bom 
ancestors and belonging to a noble family; while that 
of aitie gente, without family or standing, was applied 
to men of low rank and origin, and those that were 
bom of slaves. The term has been adopted in all 
European langnages of which Latin forms the fonnda- 
tion-stone and parent stock; while it is fonnd in out 
own language in tbe word “ gentleman,’' and gives the 
clue to the moaning of the expression •'gentle," well- 
bbm, in eontradistmotion to its opporite " simple.”— 
Bef. Sngliah Cyelopaiia, —Arts ana Sciences. 

GaNTiBHBS-At-AaMB, abend of fifty gentlemen who 
were enrolled by Henry VIII., in the year 1509, to 
attend strictly about the royal person. They were first 
denominated "spears," but were afterwards called 
“ gentlemen pensioners," which name they boro until 
the year 183$, when they were called gentleman-at- 
arms. Tbe members are elected exclusively from 
officers in the army or navy, who enjoy their half-pay 
at the same time that they receive their pension as 
entlcmen-at-arms.* Tbe officers are a captain, who 
as £1,000 per annum; a lieutenant, with a salary 
of £500; a standard-bearer, with £310; a clerk of 
the cheque with £120; and for^ gentlemen with £70 
per annum each. The duty of the geutlemen-at-arms, 
in the present day, is principally to attend at drawing¬ 
rooms and levees; but when jthey were first originated, 
they bad the exclusive privilege of bringing in the 
roym dinner, and placing the same on tbe table, a ser¬ 
vice which they still have the honour of perfornung 
at coronations ; in reward for which latter service, 
the sovereign has often conferred the rank of knight¬ 
hood on one of the ofiloers or gentlemen of tbe band, 
ordering the fees for the same honour to be paid out 
of the treasury. Their uniform is decidedly military, 
and very similar to that of the foot-guards, althouw 
on some occasions it has been assinulated with the 
prevailing costumes of the d^. 

Oairus jV-mis (Lat.), in Zool., a distinct group of 
species, allied by common characters and subordinato 
to an order, family, tribe, or sub-tribe., _A genua i* 
often an erbitrary group, since, elthough it is a natural 
assemblage, nearly every naturalist has his own views 
with regard to the propriety of uniting or separating 
partienlar assemblages of species. Tbe synonymy <w 
genera has thus become more copioas as tbe stfOdy of 
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ni>tiiral hutoi7>>i« pro('i!em«d,Mi4 preiienisotiBiiif tl)ie trsoto of oonntiy. BntoaUMiin wst ti^ Bratwhost* 
d JSoulUe* wkioh tiw^^e&t^fsoo&i^ iMwtaooittend tempted to detendae the length :^ • geoimephioiid 
egaintt. Bi'soixi.) ^ _ degreSi about 250 B.o. A desree %u also measured 

Obhvs, in Bot., theten»if«iwsi8 «{mUed to a end- in the plams of Mesopotamia^ rather more than a 
leotionofspeciesofpknta which reaambfe one another thousand years alter, by order of the caliph Al Ma> 
in een«ral atmetore and ap;^anoe, more than th^ mourn; and in 1017 WUlebrod Boellmeaaiuedademee 
resemble any other speoiea. fhas the Tarious kinds of the meridian at Iieyden, and estimated it at about 
of babies conetitute one gehns j the roses, another; 69-76 English miles. I'Wo were, howeeer, some errors 
the heaths, willows, clorers, oaks, and so forth, form in Snell's oaloulations, whieh he had detected himeelf, 
^o, in hke manner, so many diSbrent genera. The hot whieh he was prerented from correcting by hie 
charactere of a genue are taken exelasiraiy from the death in 1026. In 1838. Norwood measured the marl, 
org^s of reproduction, while those of a species are dian from London to Tork, and obtained a tolerkhte 
derived generally from all parts Of the plant. Henoe accurate ralne of the degree. In 1071, Picard and 
a genus may be defined as an assemblage of species La Hire effected the measurement of the meridian 
which resemble one another in the structure and gene, between Amiens and Paris, and oblaiued a result of 
Tsl eharsotera of their organs of reproduction. It does 09'1 Engltsh miles as the length of a degree. This was 
not neeessarily happen that a genus should contain a followed, in the oomnienoement of the 10th century, 
nomber of species ; for if a single one presents pecu- by the extension of the measurement of the meridian 
liaritiss of a marked kind, it may of itself constitute begun by Pioard, to Lunkirk towards flie north, and 
a ^as. Colliouro, in the Pyrenees, towards the south, when 

ftaoCBinKBio, (Gr. ge, the earth, and James Cassini, under whose direction the operation 

itnirott, a point, centre), an expression that is applied was completed, found the length of a degree i^ween 
to the position of a planet as it would appear to an Paris and Dunkirk to be rather less thaa the result 
obeerrer stationed at ^e centre of the earth. It is which was obtained by Piemrd, and also less than the 
opporition tto the term htlioeeniric, which is used to length of a degree between Paris and Collioure, whii^ 
denote a planet’s position as it would be seen by an gave rise to an idea the length of a degree of the 
obserTer at the centre of the snn. meridian must grow less in proportion to its distance 

Gaonn, jV.ode (Gr. gaiodtt, earthy, from g«, the from the equator, instead of greater, as it must do 
earth), in Min., a term applied to a round lump of of necessity if the form of the carWi be that of an oblate 
agate, or other mineral, or to a mere incrustation of spheroid. This caused Cassini and others to conjecture 
the same. Its intmior is sometimes empty, and in that the earth must be in the form of a prolate spheroid; 
that case the sides of its cavity are lined with crys- but this ides was shown to be erroneous by the raca* 
talB, as in agate balls. Sometimes it contains a solid surement of an arc in 1738, iu Lapland, to the north of 
movable nucleus, and sometimes it is discovered to be the Golf of Bothnia, from which u appeared that there 
filled with an earthy matter different from the external was an increase, instead of a deorease, in the length of 
envelope. a degree of the meridian in proportion to its distance 

GaouKST, ye.od'-S'Of (Gr. ge, the earth; daio, I di. firom the equator, altbongh it was discovered tbet their 
vide), that science which enables ns by measurement computation erred in excess when a re-measurmnent 
and direct observation to determine approximately the of the arc was made by Svanberg in 1802. tVhile 
shape or figure of the earth, and ascertain the area of Maupertois was measutmg an arc of the meridian in 
ite entire surface, or any part of it, as well as the varia. Lapland, Bougner and La Oondamine, assisted by 
tions in the force of gravitation at different parts of some Spanish offieors, were performing the same ope* 
the earth. The figure of the earth was known to be ration near Quito, in Pern, an iron toise being useffas 
nearly spherical some time prior to the Christian era, the standard of measurement, which has since been 
Mid even in the present day we are taught to consider adopted as the standard for the expression of the length 
its form to be that of a regular oblate spheroid, or of the greater number of the degress that have been 
sphere flattened at the poles, which is a suificientiy measured on the continent, aU of them, indeed, having 
close approximation to its actual shape for aU general been ultimately referred to this as the unit of measure, 
and practical purposes. H the latitudes and longitudeai mCnt. In the measurement of the arc effected in Peru, 
of places on the earth’s surface, deduced from geodetic the length of a degree was found to be about 08-72 
meaenrements, ooinoidod with those obtained ilrom as- EngUsli miles by the Ereneh mathematicians, and ra. 
tronomioal observations, the form of the earth would thermorebythe'Speniards. The resulte, howoTer.ofthe 
be that of a regular spheroid of rotation; but there is two measurements effected simultaneously in Fern and 
BUOh a difi'erenoe in tlie resulta obtained by the two Lapland went far to prove that the form of the earth 
methods, that no regular shape can be assigned to the was that of an obkte spheroid. In 1762, Laoaille mea- 
earth by which these results can be reconciled. The sured an are of the meridian at the Cape of Good Hope, 
measnremente of arcs of the meridian that have been from which operation ho obtained a result nearly equal 
made during the 18th and 19th oenturies, in various to the length of the degree measured by FicMd be* 
parts of the world, have, however, tended to show thst tween Paris and Amiens, although the scene of Us 
the diameter of the earth from pole to pole is, to its labours was about 80“ south of the equator, while that 
diameter at the equator, as 299 to 300; but they have part of Prance selected by Pioard is 60® to the north of 
also served to prove that there is a dissimilarity of it ; and. according to the received theory of the oblate- 
shape between the northern and southern hemispheres, spheroidal form of the earth, the length eff the degree 
and that the curvature of the earth's surface is different measured at the Cape ought to have been less wan 
in meridional arcs of either hemisphere, that are at no that which was assigned to it by LacaUe. The di*. 
great distance from each other; which shows that the erepancy has, however, b^ aooounted for and ex* 
earth cannot be a regular spheroid. The discrepancy plained by Maclear, who has lately remeasured La- 
in the shape of the hemispheres, and the irregularity oaille’s arc. In 1791 the arc of the meridian of Paris 
oi‘curvature in different parts of the same hemisphere, was remeasured from Dunkirk to Bareeloos, by order 
can only be accounted for by tbe supposition that the of the French Convention, to establish the length of 
earth was once in a fluid atate, and that the irregularity the metre, the new French standard of measurement, 
in the cooling, and consequent solidification of various which was to be the ten-millionth part of a quadrant 
parts, had produced a corresponding irregularity of the meridian. Thia wae carried out with great care by 
form in its sorfaeo, and_adeparture from the uniform Delambre and Heohain; but an error has atuce been 
sphericalwhape, which it would have undoubtedly as- discovered in the work, whieh affects the length of the 
sumed under the influence of centrifagal force, if the measured arc to the extent of nearly sixty-eight toisos, 
whole mass had been homogeneous, and the conditions and makes themhtre to be shorter than it should be by 
under which it had cooled beM the same at ali a very small and tiding fraction of its present Imigtb. 
parts of its surface. Tbe following is a brief notice of I’bo trigonometrical survey of the Dritisfa isles wae 
some of the more important attempts that have been brought abont by the means taken to estanUsh a con- 
made tb obtain aoourate meawremeats of arcs of the oection between we observatoriw uf Paris and ^een> 
meridian at different parts of the earth’s surface, with wich, which was effected by oanyingwaeriesof triangles 
some aocount of the method by which trigonometrical from Greenwich to Dumdrk : W was performefhy 
aarveys are made for Uiis purpose, and for determining General Soy with great oaptiracy. The snrvey itsmi 
the area and obteiining correct qeliBeationa of large was commenced In 1791 ^y (Mnel Wiilisms and 
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Colby, Colonel 1^1, and Colonel James, sfbo liave 
be«i gaoeeesively saperintendenls of tbe Ordnanee 
Sorrey. In oonneotaon with the anrsey, an are of 
the tneridian was meaeured froKi Dunnose, in the 
Isle ot Wight, to Saxaford, in the Shetland ialandij 
embraoing an extent of nearly 10“ 18', the length 
of the are being found to be a little more than 
708i Enriish mUes. In the coarse of this survey, 
bases oi Torifleation were measured on Hounslow 
Hea^ Sttlisbury Elain, and Misterton Carr in Eng¬ 
land; on EhuddlBU Marsh, in Wales; on BelhelTie 
Links, near Aberdeen, in Scotland; and on the shoree 
of Loch Foyle, in Ireland. The base on Bslisbnry 
Plain was remeosnred in 1819. The trigonometrical 
survey of India was commenced in 1801, by Colonel 
Lambton, who measnrcd an are of the meridian from 
Fnnnee, near Cape Comorin, to Bamargida, ne»r 
Beder, in the Hizam’a territories. He was sncoeeded 
^y. Ccdonel Everest, who continned the system of 
triangiBation from Damargida to Kalianpur, in tlie 
plain of Seroni. - Colonel Evereat, however, oonsidered 
that the work performed by Colonel Lambton and 
himself had not been carried out, from varions causes, 
with that degree of nicety and precision vfhioh should 
distinguish works of this nature. He therefore re¬ 
commenced his labours in 1830, from which the most 
satisfactory results were obtains, an arc of the meri¬ 
dian having been mest accurately measured by him, 
assisted by Captain Waugh wid Captain Rennie, from 
Soliana, near the Himalayas, to Damargida, tbediflcr- 
euoe of the results of the actual measurement of the 
basis of veriScatioD, and their length when computed 
from each other being but a few inches. Thaexteiit of 
the arc measured from Eatiana to Damargida, by 
Colonel Everest, was 11“ 27' 33"; while that from 
Damargida (o Punnee, measured by Colonel Lambton, 
was 9“ S3' 40"; giving an entire length of 21° 21' 13". 
In Europe, during the present centnry. General 
Kravenhoff has made a trigonoroetrioal survey of 
Holland, which is a continuation of Delambre’s survey 
of France. A survey of the Russian empire has also 
been made, and an arc of the meridian has been mea- 
snre,d under the auspices of the Swedish and Russian 
governments, eitenaing from Fugelnaes, on the Arctic 
Ocean, to Ismail, on the Danube. This includes that 
portion which was measured in Lapland by Mauper- 
tuig, and subsequently by Svanberg. It is the largest 
arc that has yet been measured on the surface of the 
earth, its length extending over 28° 8'. Two small arcs 
of the meridian have also been measured in Denmark 
and Hanover, with great care and accuracy; arid an are 
of the meridian of Kdnigsberg, in Frnssta, by Bessel, 
when ho was engaged in conneoting the triangulation 
of the Russian survey with that of Central Europe and 
France and England. By means of these surveys, all 
the prinoipal observatories of the continent of Europe 
have been connected by a system of triangles, and the 
geodetioal position of its chief ciries, and most striking 
physical features, have been ascertained by actual mea¬ 
surement. In comraenoing a trigonometrical survey, 
the first thlngto be done is to obtain a base-line, in 
terms of whicn the sides of the triangles and distances 
from station to station are to be oompnted. To effect 
tbis, a piece of gronud is selected that is as level and 
open as possible. The extremities of the base are then 
marked by the interseotion of lines on a plate of metal 
that is fixed on a block of wood driven firmly into the 
ground. The oourse of the lino is determined by 
setting pickets in the ground between the extremities, 
in the manner adopted for settiim out a straight line in 
surveying. (Set SuavBTiKO,) The distance from one 
end of the base to the other is then measured with the 
moat scrupulous core by means of chains or rods, with 
vs*ioUB appliances to correct their expmiwon or con- 
traotion under the influence of changes in the tem¬ 
perature of the atmosphere. The best of all tbediffer- 
eut kinds of measurmg-tods that have been proposed 
for effecting this portion of the work with accuracy, 
seem to be we apparatus of compound bars of sine and 
rron which Bessel Used to measatre the base for the 
Frussian surrey; and that ittvented by Oolonel Oolby, 
conristiiig of bars of brass and iron, with eteol tongues i 
»t right angles to the bars^ either end, by which the' 
base ou tlie shore iff Loeh^c^le was mwured. Asj 
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tooB as the base has been measured from wuAto end. 
Its length is ascm'tained on a g^at oinhstff tite fwth. 
in terms of tlie standard to wbieb the meMuri^aio^ 
hOTo been referred. But in order thia the resoRs 'of 
different surveys may be more easily compared, the 
radius of this circle must.be determinate, or, in ofliw 
words, the radius of the earth at the Imr^ of the sea, 
and the length of the bate obtained at a height above 
we sea-level, must be reduced to its lea^ the 
mean level of the tea, which is found by dividing the 
measured length of the base multiplied by the radim 
of the earth, by the sum of the earth’s radius and the 
height above the sea-level at which frio measurement 
of the base has been made. When tbis has been 
done, the friarigulation is eommeneed, etations being 
chosen which form the angular points of the princi¬ 
pal triaugles. In doing this the sides of the triangles 
shoifid be made as long as may be practicable, and 
angles that ere very acute should be avoided; forif the 
length of the sides of the triangles be as ^eat as may be 
possible, and their angles not too acute, out approach¬ 
ing as nearly as may be to «i an]^e of 60°, there will be 
less liffiiiiity to error, siaoe a very slight disorepanw 
in the measuremegt of an extremely acute angle will 
give rise to considerable error in the length of any side 
of a triangle that may be computed from it; and in 
triangulation from any base, the greater the nnmber of 
intermediate triangles the greater will be the error of 
a distance computed through the whole eystem of 
triangles. After determining the stations, signals are 
erected, from wldeh the angles of the triangles sre 
measured by means of the theodolite. When the 
stations are at a great distance from each otb^, lamps 
with reflectors have been used as signals when the 
observations have been made by night; and plates of 
hemispheres of polished metal, or pieoes of looking, 
glass, as in the heliotrope invented by Gauss, when 
tliey have been taken by day. In observations mads 
by day, piles of stones or wood have aleo been erected 
as signals which have been visible with a powerful 
telescope even at the distance of a hundred miles. 
When the observations have been made, the angles are 
reduced to the centre of the station, if the theodolite 
has been removed from the vertical line, passing 
through the signal itself, and forming its axis, to a 
position on either side of it, or in front of or behind 
It; and they are also reduced to the horizon by trigo¬ 
nometrical formuliB. They are also further corrected 
•vith regard to spherical excess, and their relation to 
each other through the Whole system of triangles, and 
the length of the sides of the yarious triangles is then 
computed by the aid of trigonometry. As it requires 
an extensive knowledge of the science of mathematics 
to enable any one to comprehend the minutim of the 
operations, and the cOlonlations by which geodetic 
surveys ore effected, mid the results obtainea, it will 
be manifestly out of place here to give more than the 
above brief notice of the more practical features, in 
such an elaborate and difficult operation, that may be 
intelligible to the general reader, and to refer those 
who may desire a greater insight into the sojeooa, to 
works written by those who have been engaged in 
carrying out the chief trigonometrical surveys in 
England and Wales, and on the eontment^ It should, 
however, bementioned, that, in obtainrog data for deli¬ 
neating the physical features of a tract of country 
contained within the limits of each of the great 
triangles of the entire survey, the surface thus bounded 
is subdivided into smaller or secondary triangles, and 
the position of tbe intermediate objects effected by the 
methods adopted m ordinary surveying.—Ref. Delam- 
bre's Mifhodet AnaJ^tigua pour la DilermvHaUon 
d’un Arc du MMdien ; Fuissant’s Traifi de Wedities 
Snglixh Cj/elopirdm,—Aria and Sdeinoea ; MncvdapcBdia 
MetropoUtwna, —Figure of the Earth; Everest’s Acn>««# 
of the Meaeurement qf Two SodioTie of Meridional 
Are qf India 1 Clarke's Account qf tke Ikrincipal Trian- 
gtilatum. See., relating to the CMnanee Sureajf qf tia 
SriSieh Itlet. 
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*ad entphe, a dMcription), if that coieaoe I 7 siMni &e ITorrid Zone, aad is bounded on the north by a 
of w&OA ire obtain a knowledge of &>• earth, both okoletcrmedtheTrc^ieorCanoer, end on the lonthby 
‘ as it is in itsi^aad A it is oonneoted tmh a STStein another termed the Tropic of Caprimim. Theenn i| on 
of other similA bodies. It comprises a knowledge of the parallel of 23° 28'S', on the 21st Of Jane and on 
its figure and dimensions j of the natnral features, the parallel of 23° 28' S. on the fist of Deeembor ; 
ditisions, and prodoctionBof its surface { of thepoei- termed respectively the summer and wintw solstice, 
tion ofthe varfous places upon It: and of ihi various From this inclination of the earth's axis, it slso fol- 
itthabitants. It is usnally arriuigea under three prin> lows that the whole region within 23° 28' of either pole, 
cipal branches,—Matbematicail, Physical, and Political, or, in other words, above 66 ° 22' of If. or B. latitude, is, 
JliatAematieal 0eograpkp deah with the earth princi- Cor a oertain period of the year, involved ineontinnal 
pally in its planetary relations, ss a member of the night or oontinuBl dty. The northern of these regions 
solar system: a great part of this being common to it is termed the North Frigid Zone, and is bounded /by the 
with aatrononty { and hence it is sometimes termed drotio circle; the sonthern, the Sonth Frigid Zone, and 
eetronomical geography. It treats of the figure, mim- bounded by the Antarctic circle. Between the tropic of 
nltnde, demuty, ana motion of the earth; of the Cancer and the Arctic circle is the North Temperate 
movementa of the other heavenly bodies which exert an Zone; and between the tromo of Capricorn and t he An- 
inflnenoe npon it; the relative positions and distances tarotlc circle is the Sooth Temperate Zone,—Plyrical 
of the various places upon its surface; and the repre- Gtographg comprehends a description of the principal 
sentation of the whole or portions of ite eurface upon features of the earth’s surface, as consisting of land and 
globes or maps. By mathematical geography, we water, the different animal and vegetable prodncts ; 
ascertain that the earth is spherical in form, or rather climate, elevation and direction of mountain-chains, &o. 
what is csdled an oblate spheroid, being a little flatter (See Pstsioai. &BO 0 aArBT.) FolU.ieal Geography de- 
the poles than at any other part of its circumference; scribes the countries and nations of the earth as they 
that ite mean diameter is 7,913 Fnglish miles, the equa* are politically divided, and deals with mankind in 
torial excee(^g the polar by 26 miles ; that its ori>it their social aspect and organization. It gives an 
ronnd the snn is slightly elliptical, while its moan dis- account of the laws and government of the different 
tance from that Inmmary is about 9a,000,000 of miles; conntries, their language, religion, civilization, re- 
that it performs its revolution in 365 days, 6 hours, 48 sources, all of which fcU to be treated of in the pre¬ 
minutes, 60 seconds, the mean rate at which it travels vious volume of this work, uuder the names of the 
being about 08,000 miles an hour; that the earth different countries. Geography; in its practical appli- 
has also a motion round its own axis, which it com- cation, “ has for its object the determination of all tuose 
pletes every twenty-four hours, and that it revolves facts, as to any given country, which will enable us to 
round the enn with its axis constantly inclined to the judge of its nthess to provide man with food and to 
plane of its orbit at an angle of 66 ° 32'. To the former promote his civilization.’’ It is thus a subject of the 
of these motions we are indebted for day and night; utmost importance; for it is well known that outward 
tothelatter, for the vicissitudes of the seasons. In order circnmstances exert a very manifest influence upon 
to determine the relative positions of different places mankind. The climate and physical characteristics of a 
npon the earth’s surface, geographers have supposed country determine, in a good measure, the nature of its 
certain lines or circles traced npon it. One of these, the inhabitants, and its productions guide their persuits. 
equator^ being equally distant from both poles or points In order to convey a minute and oi^rect account of a 
of rotation, divides the earth into two hemispheres,— country, it is necessary for the geographer to separate 
the northern and southern. Another encircling line, the different parts from each other, and give a partio- 
drawn at right angles to the equator and passing through ular acconnt of each, following some general plan._ The 
the poles, mvides it into the eastern and western hemi- following plan will be found to be pretty complete'; but 
spheres. Parallel to the equator and numbered from of course it may require to be more or less niodifled, to 
it, are the lines or degrees of latitude, of which there suit particular oases.—Ptyricoi^eaiKres; including an 
are ninety in the northern, and as many in the southern account of position, extent, and natural divisions of the 
hemisphere. The equator is divided into 360 equal country ; its boundaries; the extent and character of 
parts, and lines drawn perpendicularly from the points its coast; the height, form, and direotion of its moun- 
of division to the poles constitute the lines or degrees tains; the extent and elevation of its plains; the eharao- 
of longitude. They are numbered east and west from tcrofits valleys; the length, direction, size, and velocity 
a oertain meridian, as that of Greenwich, Paris, of its rivers; the nature and extent of its lakes and 
Washington, Ac. The meridian of a place is a line marshes; its springs,— Cliaate: account of, includmg 
passing through that plooe to the poles at right angles variations of temperature; fall of rain; direction of 
to the equator. All places lying in the same latitude prevp^iling winds ; atmospheric pressure.— Geology s 
have equal length of day and night at the same time, comprising an account of its geological formation, its 
while all places in the same longitude have mid-day at various nuneral resources, and the character of the 
the same time. Degrees of latitude and longitude are soil .—Botany and Zoology/; the number and distribntion 
of the same length at the equator; but the former, on of the various species of animals and plants, their oses 
acconnt of the flattening of the eurface of the globe, as ministering to the necessities or comforts of the 
are slightly elongated towards the poles, while the latter people, as supplying them with materials for labonr, c» 
gradnally diminish in length as they recede from the as mrnishing toem with articles of trade.—Aynoufttira; 
equator. The length of a degree of longitude at the the extent of cultivated land, heaths, forests, pastnrei, 
equator is 69'06 English miles. Each degree is divided &c.; state and progress of agricnltnre; modes of culti- 
into 60 equal parts termed minnteg, and every minute ration; agriculture implemento; ferlBity of the soil; 
into 60 equal parts termedjsceonds; marked thus, ° '". the different kinds ofcrc^s ; their amount, and the 
On maps, the latitude is denoted by figures at the proportion they bear to the wants of the people; the 
sides, toe longitude by figures at the top and bottom, number of the various kinds of cattle, and their uses in 
The top of a map is the north, the bottom the south, agriculture or domestic economy.— Mining; thenum- 
the ri^t hand the east, and the left hand the west, bar, character, and productiveness of the mines; the 
As the earth revolves round the sun with its axis con- quantities and valnes of the different ores raised; the 
stantly inclined to the plane of its orbit at a Con- progress of mining, and the modes of carrying on 
sideraole angle, it follows that the Sun does not remain operations.—FYskeries : the varions kinds of sea and 
perpendioulw to the equator ; but is one half of the ri ver fisheries ; their importance, and the means and 
•year to^e north and the other to the south of it. An manner of prosecuting them.—Afuniifaofurs*.- their 
imaginary circle, marking the sun’a vertioal position progress and present state; the different branches of 
with regard to the earth, is termed the ecliptic, and manufacture; their principal seats; their importance 
cuts the equator obUquely at two points, termed the as contributing to the wealth of riie country, or aa 
equinoctial points Or nodes, the son being then vertical affording employment and means of subsistence to the 
to .the eqnator. The vernal equinox occurs on the people; the amount and vidue of the labonr expended 
21st ofMarcb.tlie autumnal on the 21st of September, upon them; the machinery employed; howfartberaw 
The sun is viuticid at different times ot theyeartoall materials are home-produced or imported; howfarthe 
that portion of the earth's surface lying between manufactured articles are neoesssiiMS or luxuries; and 
28' N. and 23° 28' 8 , of the equator; and this region how far they are for home oonsnmprion, or for expor- 
being subject to the greatest amount of heat, is called tation,-Cbntmerc*; tbefamonnt of the exports and 
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impoTta; the qaantitiei and Tolaet of the prineipal 
artiolea { the pnonkiid port* j the coont^s with which 
trade ia chiefly oartied on, and the prindpal articles 
exported to or imported from each; % whom or under 
what floffi the trade is principally carried on j bow far 
the importB are neoesaariee or luxnries; how far for 
direct consumption, for manufacture, or for exporta¬ 
tion j how far the exports are raw or manufactured 
coods, are the natural production of the country, or 
imported or manufactured. It oomprehenda alao an 
accoui^ of the nature, amount, &o., of the internal or 
coaatii^ tr^e. —liuditin far Conuneroe ; the amount 
of ahipping belonging to the country, diatineuUhing 
Bailing from ateam yesaela; the character of we har- 
boura; length of the narigable rivera and canals; 
nature length of the roads and railways; nature of 
the conveyances, — Population! the number of the 
people at difl’erent times; the ditTerent races; rate of 
increase; emigration and immigration; proportion of 
births and deaths; proportion of the sexes, and the 
marriage relatione; the different ages of the popula¬ 
tion ; We average duration of life, and how affected 
by locality, climate, occupation, or mode of life; the 
nature and prevalence of certain diseases; the propor¬ 
tion of the population to the production, wealth, and 
consumption of the country. —Social Condition: the 
general character, disposition, and habits of the people; 
their manners and customs; their progress in civiliza¬ 
tion; the different claiees of society; their numbers 
and relations to one another; the social condition and 
inteUectuul and moral culture of each; the nnmber of 
houses; distribution of wealth and power; occupations 
of the people; the proportion of capital to labour; 
skilled ancT nuskillea labour; wages; price of pro¬ 
visions ; amount of chief articles of consumption; na¬ 
tional vices; pauperism.— Language and Literature ; 
character and growth of the language; diflerent dia¬ 
lects; affinity with other languages. The character, 
oonditioD, end progress of its literature; the several 
branches in which itisprincipally distinguished; names 
of the principal autiiors; different classes of publica¬ 
tions ; literary associations; public libraries; restric¬ 
tions on literature, or liberty of the press.—Science and 
Art! state and progress of; branches in a'hich the 
country is chiefly distinguished; institutions for the 
promotion of, as academies, scientiflo associations, 
mneeums, picture-galleries, &c .— Oovemmeni; its na¬ 
ture, form, and progress ; the legislative, judicial, and 
executive functions, in whom vested, and how carried 
out; the ohuuoter of its laws; the political divisions 
of the country; how far and in what way the different 
classes of the people are represented; public works, 
and other means adopted by government for the en¬ 
couragement ofinduatryandcommerce, or forpromoting 
the social and intellectual progress of the people.— 
SeUgion! its character, condition, and history; its 
connection with the State; toleration; the various re¬ 
ligious sects; nnmber of churches, and extent of 
accommodation: We various classes of the clergy; 
their emoluments; the amounts and sources of the 
church revenues, as provided by the State, by volutitar;' 
eontribuUous, &o.— Pdueation -■ the nnmber and cha¬ 
racter of the various seminaries of education; Weir 
efficiency; how supported; fees; the number of teach¬ 
ers ; their incomes; number and ages of the scholars, 
and their proportion to population, especially between 
the same ages; how far the State controls or interferes 
with edueation, — Crime: stoto of crime; different 
olasaes of offences; the social condition of offenders, 
age, sex, education, &c.; number of oonvtcUona; pro- 
ortion of oonvictious to committals; the different 
inds of pnniahmeut; moans employed for the punish¬ 
ment or detection of crime; priaona, reformatories, 
poliee, &o.—Defence: the natural dafenoes of We 
country; its fortreasea, &a.; We amount and efficiency 
of its army, navy, militia, ka.—Financee; amount of 
national debt, its nature and growth; the varioua 
aourcea of revenue; the gross and net amount received 
from each; proportion of income to expenditure; the 
various branches of expenditure.—Tas^ioa.' amount 
of; its character, aa direct^or indirect; ita several 
branches; the articles on which imposed; how levied; 
expenses of eoUeetion; how for protective or retalia¬ 
tory ; effects on induatry or commerce; recent altera¬ 
tions, and oonsequenoea of.—Jftnsy, ^e. s the weights, 
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measures, moneys, Jto., oftbe country, and their cquiv* 
alents; banks and banking systSBi, &o.—4]iit{»rinss; » 
We different classes of ant^uities; their ehsraet^ and 
age; Weir state of preseryation, &o. Information:bs ' 
Wese vorions points, so £tr as they may be applicable , 
to any particular atote «er country, la neoeasary, in 
order to a Worongh geogMphiool knowtodge Of it, 
physically and socially,—in order to understand its 
present position, to trace the various ciroumstanoes by 
which it has arrived at that state, and to acquire some 
knowledge of the action and re-action that is constantly 
taking place among its varioua elements. The sphere 
of the geographer is thus a very extensive one, and 
demands of him to be familiar with a vast variety of 
subjects. _ 

Gnoioar, je-oV-o^e (Qr. ge, the earth; logo*, dis¬ 
course or reasoning), that department of natural 
science which embraces all that can he known orthe 
constitution and history of our planet. In the words 
of Mr. 3. Seete Jukes, it is not so much one science as 
the application of aU the physical sciences to the 
examination and description of the striicture of the 
earth, the investigation of the processes concerned in 
the production of Wat structure, and the history of 
their action. The fact that geology rests upon all the 
natural sciences accounts for its modern origin. It 
was not till some very considerable advances had beea 
made in all the sciences which rehile directly to the 
earth, that geology could begin to exist in any Worthy 
form. It was not till the chemist was able to explain 
to us the true nature of the mineral aubstaneea of 
which rocks are composed; not till the geographer and 
meteorologist had explored the surface of the earth, 
and taught us the extent and the form of land and 
water, and the powers of winds, currents, rains, 
glaciers, earthquakes, and volcanoes; not till the natu¬ 
ralist had classifled, and named, and accurately de¬ 
scribed, the greater part of existing animals and plants, 
and explained to us their physiological and anatomical 
structure, and the laws of WeirdUtrihation in space,— 
that the geologist could, with any chance of arriving at 
sure and definite results, commence his rosearoheainto 
the structure and composition of rocks, and the causes 
that produce them, or utilise his discoveries of the 
remains of animals and plants Wat are inclosed in 
them. Ife could not till then discriminate with cer¬ 
tainty between igneous and aqnetius rocks, or between 
living and extinct animals; and was, therefore, unable 
to^ay down any one of the foundations upon which his 
own science was to rest. To enable our readers to 
form a clear conception of the scope and methods of 
geology, we take the liberty of quoting the philosophi¬ 
cal and lucid explanations given by the writer already 
alluded to. “ There is another, and a more restrietea 
sense of the word geology, than Wo wide and general 
one in which we have been using it. This sense is 
rather the one formerly attached to the word geognoty 
(Or. ge, the earth; gnosi*, knowledge), by wbicn we 
may understand tfae,knowledge of the nature and 
position of the different masses of earthy and mineral 
matter of which different districts and countries are 
oomposed, without reference to the history of their 
production. This was the early and simple meaning 
of the word geology, when considered as synonymous 
with geognosy; namely, the examination and descrip¬ 
tion of the different varieties of rocks, and the minerals 
they contained. Geology was looked upon in the light 
of a geographical mineralogy; and even yet it is , 
regarded more or less under Wis aspect by many per¬ 
sons. Ko one, indeed, could have anticipated, from 
the mere study of masses of stone and rock, where, to 
a partial and local view, all seems confusion and 
irregularity, the wonderful order and harmony which 
arise from more extended observation, and the g^oat , 
romantic, and seemingly fabulous, history whion be¬ 
comes at length unfolded to our perusal. To discover 
the records on which this history is ibund^l, and to 
understand their meaning arightj frequent long-oon- 
tinuod and wide-spread observation and research in 
the field, and patient end oonscientioHs registration, of 
ihe observed facts in the closet, arc absolutely neces¬ 
sary. This oollection and co-ordination of facts, it is 
which is the pr-oper and peculiar bnsinosa of the 
geognost. The ditch, the cutting, the quarry, and the 
mine; the cliff, the gully, and the mountain-side, ora 
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KilJeeU. ®hew> he has to hbtdj', *0 exanino. to 
diisee^ to deseribe tlte mimitiie of '&« etiaotures they 
expose, aiid<to olassify aod iOTanf* 1h« foots they moj 
ailorrd, dejMeUcg their liBesiaMuta oa mops and seoticns, 
cmd recording them in written desoriptions, Xhe bosi- 
ness ot' the geognoet, then, is to in^ebnt,i)[Oiti hidi- 
cntionB oheerred at the B^£a>c& and in nntorsl end 
efftiSeial extstmtions, the internsd etraetnre, the »olid 
gtumetrn of district after dietriot, end oOwartry after 
conn^, until the whole earth has been explored and 
described, if, while so doing, be notes sd those facts 
whieh may enable him others to onderstaod and 
explsio how that etraotnro bas been produced, he then 
becomee a geoki^st. It might at first be thonght 
that, in 'itder to mthe oidi the solid stmetare of lands 
and obhntrios, it would only beneoesssry to understand 
the nature of the mineral matters of which they were 
omnptued, and that, for tide purpose, no knowlM^ of 
orgauio oet liriag beings would bo required. It is, 
faowerer, one of the most remarkable reeults of geolo- 
gieal soienee, tiist an acquaintance with organic, and 
et^cially with animal forms, is at least as necessary 
fbr a geologist as a knuwledge of minerals, dhd that a 
fleareot knowledge of organic remains (portions of fossil 
plants and animal) is a more certain and unerring guide 
in nnrarelltiig the structure ofcomplicated districts than 
the most wide and general acquaintanoe with inorganic 
sabstauoek. The cause of this necessity, puzaliug and 
paradoxical enough, perhaps, at first sight, may be 
briefiy stated as follows. When wo come to examine 
the crust of the globe, we find that its seTcral parts 
hare been produced in succession; that it consists of 
Stognlar series of earthy deposits (all ealled hy geolo¬ 
gists rocks), formed one after another during snccessire 
noTtods of time, each of grgat but unknown daration. 
Xfow the inmoral suhstanoes produced at any one 
period of this vast succession of ages do not appear to 
nare had any essential difrerence from those formed at 
another. We cannot, therefore, with any certainty, 
disooTor M)e order of time in whieh the series of rocks 
was formed, or the order of superposition, which 
they consequently preserve with regsra to each other, 
from an examination of (heir mineral character or 
contents only. The animals and plants, liowerer, 
living at one period of the earth's history were different 
from those living now, and difibrrat from those living 
at other periods. There has been a continuous sno- 
cession of different races of living beings on the earth, 
following each other in a regular and ascertaingble 
twder; and when that order has been ascertained, it is 
obvious that we can at once assign to its proper plaice 
of production, and therefore to its proper place in the 

•enes of rocks, any portion of earthy matter we may 
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^ first treating of sarfsee-ootifiguration of the 
globe as depending on geolojpaal ii||fiocnee^ the second 
restricting itseli more particular to a «msideration 
of the mineral eoibetanoee whi^ enter into the eom- 
positioa of the crust, and the third devoting itself 
exclusively to a consideration <cA the fossil pUmte and 
animals found in the rooky strata. Each of these snb- 
soienees can be studied intimately in detail as Mparate 
departments ] yet it must be seen at a gloince that 
without an intimate acquaintanee witii afi the three, 
there can be no true knowledge of geology. Those 
who are anxious to study this grand a^ useful'tiepart- 
ment of natural science cannot choose a better snide 
Chan hir. David Page, who has produced an '* Inteo< 
doetory Tezb^book” for beginners, an "Advanced 
Textbook," and a Hand-boiA of decilo^al Terms j" 
three works of remarkable excellence. Witii the light 
of the " Advanced Text-book,” an earnest student 
may obtain a thorougb insight into geology, and soon 
fit himself for studios in the field. The "Physical 
Geology " of Mr, J. Beeta Jnkea is an admirable work 
for those aetively engaged in examining a district. For 
the poetry and romance of jgeology, the reader is re¬ 
ferred to the interesting wcMFka of the late Dr. Mantell, 
particulaTly to his "Wonders of Geology.” Sir 0. 
tyelTs "Principles of Geology," and the exeeUent 
treatises of Phwps, De la Beene, Ansted, and Fort- 
lock, ought to be studied by the advanced student. 

Gsoussbt, je-om'-t-tre (Gy, geometria, formed of 
gm, the earth, and mrtreo, I measure), may be etrictiy 
defined to be the doctrine of the extension of snch 
things as lines, surfaces, and solids. Tbe attributes or 
properties of bodies may, in order to be mors readily 
explained, be resolved into two classes, one oomprisiog 
the general oharacteristios of all, md the other such 
only as are included in particular or peonliar bodies. 
Extension, figure, magnitude, mobfiity, divisibility, 
impenetrability, weight, and inertia, may be mentioned 
as some of the properties which belong to theflrst ciosa; 
whilst some of those in the second are solidity, liquidity, 
transparency, and such-like. Of aU these properties 
mentioned, only emtenmon, magnitude, figure, and diwri- 
hilUy, come under the special branch' of soienee de¬ 
nominated Geometry} the different properties which 
remain, coming under tlie head ol Naturol Philosophy, 
or Physics. The important science of geometry was 
first cultivated in Egypt, according to the testimony of 
Herodotus, which histoiian dates its origin from the 
following oireumstanoeSesostris, the king of Egypt, 
shored the lands at Thebes and Memphis between 
bis Bubjeots, Olid each portion was marked out hy 
different landmarks; but, owing to the inundations of 
the Nile, these bbondaxies were frequently destroyed. 


moet with, containing any one, or even any recognixa- and it became necessary, os often as this was done, to 
blc fragment of one, of these onoo living beings. Just restore them by measurement] hence n system was 
«M when we find under the foundation-stone of any j invented, which was termed geometry. Thales, a 
ancient building a parcel of coins of a particular j philosopher who Eved some 640 yearsjbefore Christ, 


sovereign, we know that the erection of that building 
took place doling his reign; so when we find a frag¬ 
ment of a known foseil in any'^icce of rock, wo feel 
sure that tiiat rock most have been formed during the 
period when the animal or plant of which that fossil is 
» part was living on the globe, and could not have 
been formed eiuaer before that species cams into 
ezistenoe or after it became extinct. In cases, there¬ 
fore where the original order of the rocks has been 
eonfused by the action of disturbing forces, or where 
the rooks tbomseives are only at rare and wide inter- 
Tsls exposed to view, their order of deposition and 
consequent snoceasion of places, may be more easily 
sad oertainiy ascertained the examination and 
determination of their fossil contents than by any 
Other method.” Geology may be viewed in three great 
aspects,—Descriptive,Theoretical,end Practical,- De- 
empties Geology being that which restricts itself to a 
eossideration of facts and appearances as presented in 
the loobj txnxt} Theoretical, that which attempts to 
account for tbs phenomena, and arrange them into a 
oonneeted world-history ] and PracUom, that which, I 
filled in its resesrebes by the other two, treats of the 
mifaeral products of the giohe, the methods of obtain¬ 
ing them, and their appucation to industrial or eco¬ 
nomic purposes. As a main topic, geology may also 
be conveniently studied under the three sub-soioucei, 
—rP^sicof Geegraplqf, 3Cin»ralogg, and Palainitolog]i} 
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brought the science into Greece from Egypt, whither 
he hod, it is related, gone ia search of knowledge at 
rather a late period in life. He is said to have ap¬ 
plied a oirole to tlie measurement of angles, and to 
have instituted various oomparisons and relations 
between triangles, by means of their propcu'tlons j one 
particular point he discovered too, that au angles in a 
semicircle are right angles, which must bo looked upon 
as an important discoveiy, when it is taken into con¬ 
sideration that the science was yet in its infancy;. Aft er 
Thales came Anaximander, who is said to hove invented 
geometrical charts, and tbo sphere and gnomon; next 
followed Anaximenes, who invented the sundial, ond 
must thus lusve been acquainted both with astronomy 
and geometry, Pythagoras instituted the theory of 
regular soli^; and under hia school it was improved 
graduidly during the two centnries which elapsed after 
t he introduction of geometry, until the school of Plato 
took it in baud, Pmto seems to have had the highest 
opinion of the seienoe, and we read in the classics, that 
the inscription " Let no one ignorant of geometry enter 
here," was placed over the portals of Im school. The 
theory of conic sections dates its birth from the Platonic 
schools, nad to the same source may he neerihed the 
bcantifol theory of geoaetneei leal, which is. not only 
interesting from the hidden truths whi«i it contains, 
but also froinitsimportanceintiiel^^lpifobofP^W*®"* 
The school of Aristotik namidt ItP uud to hUTcdone 
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mnob towards tits forwardiiiK sad tatpKnremeot of' 
geometiyj although one ot t£i writers of tho sMao 

period hae trsneftsitted to us the oUi^ WKttwi aocouata Buv'Mruwu^ v» 

we possess; Ettdemns haiviag wmteti a historj' of wasfoU^ eatahlishedtSUd the theory hecauegeaend]^ 
goonetry in six books, ifhe sohod of Alexandria understood: whence this first step served at a etonna* 
18 nndoubtedly the first grand startinc-point of geo- work of reasoning in all apeonlsaons on phyaicau sad 
metry: it is Justly cdelirated in general history, bat in geometry and astronomy became even mote oloeMy dl> 
mathematias its unportanoo can hsrdlf be over-rated. Bed tiian the ancients presumed them to he. Tbepria* 
The sohool was founded ehortll^ after the death of cip^s of finxions and the calculus may be ssid tohana 
Alexander, when the vast empire which bad been eclipsed the geometrical method in the investigation of 
built up by that conqueror was dismembered, and the natural phenomena after Leibnits invented the DiSeren* 


induced many of the ^eek philosophers to place bnefsfcetehof geometry, before entering on the sub- 
themselves under his protection; and amongst these jeot itself, it may be mentioned that Euclid is one of 
was Bnelid, who is entitled to one of the highest places the best treatises which conld be had on the elemental 
in the history of geometry. Euclid's Elements ace the put of the sn^eot; and after him comes Eegendre'a 
fouDdatiOD of the science, and all modem geometry is Qeometry, which admits the student into the higher 
composed only of variations on his weU-lcnovm theo- ranks of the science. All notions of geometrical mac- 
rems, axioms, and deductions. The writings of Arohi- nitnde are obtained by means of contemplating a body 
medes are likewise most important ; and although they or solid, which is extended in three dinerent forma ; 
are less studied in the present day, on account of their that i^ in lengtih, in breadth, and in thickness,' The 
being less elementary than Euclid, yet they Should be outside bounmiry of a solid which separates that par* 
oareruUy conned by every mathematician^ ss they give ticular portion of ^paoe which it occupies from space 
a keen insight into the workings of ancient geometry in general, is termra (ha surface, or superficies, that 
—more so, in fact, than Enciid. The study of the is, the external area; and a surface cannot he consi- 
msthematioal scienoes declined considerably in the let dered as possessing any other qualities except length 
oentnry of onr era, but it regained its snpremocy and breadth. Bometimes a surface is separated or 
during the 2nd. Menelans wrote on trigonometry and divided into two or more parts-within itself by a 
Bpberioal geometry; and his work on the same reached bonndory. This boundary is called a Une, and has no 
ns by means of a translation from the Arabic, which is other quality but length only. The termiDation of any 
inexistence at the present day. Dr. Halley held Mene* line, which marks where it ends, or divides it into 
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Ians in great esteem, and prepared a careful edition dilfercut portions, is termed a point, which posseasea 
of his works, which was pnmished in 1758. From the neither thickness, length, nor breadth, Bdlids, snr* 
2nd century up to the 8th, geennetry again Ian- faces, and lines, therefore, ore the subjects of geomet- 
gnished considerably, and it was then taken up by the rioal investigation and discussion. There is no limit 
Arabians, as the Greeks had neglected it. It is from whatever to the number of these surfaces, solids, and 
the Arabians, in fact, that some of the books of Euclid lines which may be considered in this science. The 
hare been preserved for the benefit of science in general, elements of geometm however, ore restricted to a few, 
TheFcrsiansbave alsoposaessedtheirgeoinetriciansithe which include straight lines, circles, rectilineal plana 
most distingnisbed of whom was Nassir-Eddin al Tussi, figures, aud their oonsequents, which constitute ona 
who wrote a commentary on the great Euclid, which branch of the science; and solids, bounded by planes, 
was pnblished in Italy in the year 1590. The Hindoos and the cylinder, the cone, and the sphere, all of 
appear to have been acquainted with some of the geo- which are formed by the intersection of planes, 
metrical problems at even an earlier date than the and which go to make np the other portion of th» 
Egyptians; but the evidsnoo as to this is so obscure subject, (^ometry is, consequently, divided int» 
that much reliance cannot be placed on the fact, two branches, one of which treats of figures on a 
Geometry remained quiescent from the 8th oentnry to plane, the other of the formation and ramification 
the 17tb, when it was again taken up with a similar *of solids. 1st. Zaims ond^gtirss on a plans.—Geometry 
seal as that by which it was prosecuted in the old treats on the properties and relations of quantities 
Greek empire. Isioas Yalerius, an Italian, was the having or possessing the quality of extension; and such 
first who gave it his serious consideration; and his re- quantities are termed magnitudes, whilst extension is 
searches led him beyond the timfWorn patbway in resolved into length, breadth, and thickness. A point 
which his predecoBBors had been contented to work, has position, but no magnitude, and a Une possessss 
He selected a subject which Arenimedes seemed to only length: hence points and lines are closely allied; 
have forgotten; namely the centre of gravity in solids, as the termination of every line, and the intorsention of 
and ho carried out his purpose in a very satisfactory one line with another, must always bo a point. A 
manner. In England, geometry, or the spirit of it, itraighl line, or right Une, as it is termed in geometry, 
seemed now to hare been imbibed; and Bobert Eecord is always the shortest way from one point to another, 
was the author of the first book on the subject printed Eve^ line which h neither straight nor composed of 
in this country, entitled the "Pathway of Knowledge;’’ straight linos, is a curve line. A eupetficiet has only 
Edward 'Wright, another geometrician, was the in- lenmh and breadth; and, consequently, thaextremities 
ventor of the ** Mercator's Chart." Kepler was the and intersections of superficies are always fines. A 
first of the modems, however, who thoroughly under- plane tupeifieiet is that in which any two points being 
stood snd enlarged his subject. He opened one of the taken, the riaht Une drawn between them lies wholly 
unexplored psthways of science which had long been in that rnpernoies. Every auperfleies which is neither 
closed,—that of introdooing the notion of infinity into a plane, nor composed of plane superficies, is termed 
Bcicuoo, The views of Kepler were eagerly adapted by n curve euperjiaiet. A solid has length, breadth, and 
Boberrol and Cavalieri, and the earnest investigations thickneu; beace the boundaries of allsofids are snper- 
of the three led to a fruitful harvest of discovery. The fleies, and the contiguous boundary to two solids which 
theory of tangents of Fermot, the difierentisl calculus are connected is also a simerScies, _ A plone recUUneal 
of Leibnits, and the fluxioniti theory of Newton (see angle is the inclination of two straight lines to one an* 
sitiole on Funxioss), may be traced as consequences other, which meet at one point, but are not in the 


and thickness. A point 


of Leibnits, and the fluxional theory of Newton (ece angle is the inolination of two straight lines to one an* 
Kttiole on Funxioss), may be traced as consequences other, which meet at one point, but are not in the 
to the now views of Kepler. Onildin, a Jesuit, dis- same straight line. The point of meeting between 
covered the centre of gravity applicable to the mea- them is called the vertea at the angle. Angles, in 
snrement of solids formed by revolution; Golilea first common with other quantities, admit of additon, snb- 
snggested the egetoid; James Gregom was the author traction, multiplication, and division. _ When one 
of tne logaritkmic curve; lutd Leionitz showed the straight fine erected on another straight fine makes tto 
two propMties of the catenary. Before the time of adjacent angles equal to one another, then each of the 


opened a vast field for new studies. The ^t of toe greater than a right angle; and an acute angle A$ less 
orbits of toe planets beijg^ia the fonn of ellipses, toon a right angle. I’aralM etraight itnesi wmeh wo 
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ill same line, ere adck eg, when produced, cen never 
neet. A plant ie e plane te^acted every¬ 

where by linea; if&e Ums are rtraigbt, the epaee they 
inclose is termed a reetiluieol finw** ov polfgon, and 
the lioee themselTes are termed the ptHmHtr of 
the game. When tble polycon has three aides (the 
least number it ean poanbly have), it is ealled a 
triangle ; when four, a gua4rilafen^ ; when five, 
a ptniagoni and so on. An egailoierul triangle is 
hat which has three equal sides j an itaieelet mangle 
as two sides equal; and a tealene triangle has 
11 three sides uueqiml. A ridhl-angUd triangle has a 
right angle, and the side of the triangle opposite this 
angle is called the hj/pothenute. An ottme-angUd 
triangle baa an obtuse angle, and an aeuie-augUd 
triangle has an acute angle. Among quadrilateral 
figures, a square is that which has its four sides all 
equal to one another, and all its angles right anglei. 
A rectangle has allits angles right angles, hut its oppo¬ 
site sidesoplyareequal, A rhombui has all its sidesequal, 
but its angles are not right angles. AparaUelogram, or 
rhomboid,\ea its opposite sides parallel and equal; and 
a trapezoid is a figure which has only two of its oppo- 
oite aides parallel. The straight line whioh joids the 
vortioes oi two angles w hich are note adjacent to each 
other is called a diagonal, A polygon which has all 
its sides equal, is called an equilat^al polygon ; and if 
the angles are all equal, it is called an equiangular poly- 
ron; if both the angles and the sides of the polygon 
be ^ equal, it is called a regular polygon. With regard 
to the terms used in geomet]^, an axiom is a proposi¬ 
tion the trnth of whioh is evident at first sight to the 
observer; a theorem is a truth which baa been demon- 
etratod or reasoned; and a problem is a question pro¬ 
posed which requires solution; a lemma is only a 
eubsidiary truth employed in the solution of a problem 
or the demonstration of a theorem; a coroUarg is a 
consequence whioh follows the theorems of one or 
several propositions or problems solved; a echolium is a 
remark made upon one or more preceding propositions, 
and it tends to show the application, the restriction, or 
the extension of the same; an hgpothesie is a supposi¬ 
tion made in order to efl'eot more easily the demon¬ 
stration or enunciation of a problem or theorem; and, 
lastly, the term proposition is applied generally to pro¬ 
blems, theorems, and lemmas. The signs used in 
geometry are the same as those of ydgebra. The 
fundamental axioms on which ihe science is based may 
be said to be six in number, let. Two quantities, each 
of whioh is equal to a third, must be equal to one 
another.—^2nd, The whole of anything is greater than 
a part of the same.—3rd. The whole of anything is 
always equal to the sum of its parts or subdivisions,— 
4tb. Only one straight lino can be drawn between any 
two points.—6th. Two magnitudes, whether they are 
lines, eurfaces, or solids, are equal, if, when applied to 
one another, they exactly coincide, or fill the same 
epaee that is.—fitn. All right angles are equal to one 
onother. The application of these axioms, and the 
foundations of others, are laid down iu the first and 
second books; whilst the proportions of the circle 
occupy the third and fourth books of Euclid's 
Elements, uid may be thus summed up:—A circle 
is a plane figure contained by one line, which is 
called a eircu)i{ference ; and the characterisUos of 
the figure are such that all lines drawn from its 
centre to its circumference are equal. These lines 
ore called ra4ii, or eemidiameters ; and the straight line 
which passes through the centre, and is hounded at 
either end by the circumference, is termed tbediemefer, 
and it divides the circle into two equal parts. An ore 
is any portion of the circumference of a circle which 
is separated by a chord, or straight line, which does 
Dpt pass through the centre. A segment of a circle is 
the iignre contained by an arc and its chord; if the 
chord pasties through the centre, then the segment will 
be « seraieieefe.' A seefer is that part of a circle con¬ 
tained by an ere and two radii, drawn one to each 
extremity of the arc: if the radii are at right angles to 
one another, then the sector is said to be a quadrant. 
A straight line is said to be ajmUed in a circle, when its 
extremities are in the drenniKrenoe of the same, A 
rectilineal figure is interibed in a circle, when the ver¬ 
tices of all its angles ara on the circuniferencc, A 
atraight line ia said to be a tangent to a circle, when it 
92S 
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meets it in one point only ; and tbs point of meeting is 
styled (he point qf eotOaet. A pmygon is said to be 
described orWestatertied about a eirdo, when aU its 
sidM ore tangents to the circle; and in this case the 
oircic is said to be inscribed in the polygon. The draw¬ 
ing of tangents and chords arc the most importaat 
propositions connected wltii the circle, and these are 
folly shown by Euclid. Proportion is, however, the 

f reatest of attributes which belong to plane figures, 
a comparing two quantities of the same kind. We are 
led, in order to bare a just idea of their relattve pro¬ 
portion, to inquire how often the less is contained in 
the greater magnitude. 'When one contains the other 
a certain nnmoer of tiroes, without leaving any re¬ 
mainder, the greater quantity is said to be a multiple 
of the less, and the latter ie a point of the former: eguu 
multiples are multiples which contain similar quantities 
a similar number or times, and are consequently equal 
to one another. The relation between any finite mag- 
nitndesis termed ratio, and the two magnitudes earn- 
pared, ore the terms of the same; the first being 
called the antecedent, and the second the ecwiequsnf of 
the ratio. The terms of an equal nnmbto of ratios are 
callod proportionals. Thus, if four quantities. A, B, 0, 
and D, are taken, whioh are pro^rtionals, A is said to 
be to B as C is to D; whence, A divided by B is equal to 
C divided by B; and so on. The axioms with respect 
to proportion are three in number. 1. Equal quan¬ 
tities nave the same ratio to the same quantity, and the 
same quantity has the same ratio te equal quantities.— 
2. Quantities having the same ratio to the same quan¬ 
tity, or to equal quantities, are equal to one another.— 
3. Ratios equal to one and the same ratio, are equal 
also to one another. If four quantities are said to be 
proportionals by invereion, it is inferred that the fourth 
IS to the third as the second is to the first. By eempo- 
eition, is when the sum of the first and second is to tho 
second as the sum of the third and fourth is to the 
fourth. By alternation, when the first is to the third 
as the second is to the fourth. By division, when the 
difierence of the first and second is to the second ta 
the difierence of the third and fourth is to the fourth. 
By conversion, when the first is to the difierence of tho 
first and second as tho third is to the difierinoe of tho 
third and fourth; and lastly, by mixing, when the sum 
of the first and second ia to their difierence as the sum 
of the third and fourth is to their difference. The 
doctrine of proportion in Euclid's fifth book applies 
alike to commensurable and incommensurable quanti- 
K’es: bot for the take of simplieity, it is generally taken 
in the former sense Equivalent figures are such as 
have equal snrfaoes: thus a circle may be equal to a 
square, and so on, ulthongh the figures are very dis¬ 
similar. The las^^portant branch of the geometry of 
plane figures, is th^uadrature of the oircle, on which, 
depends the disco^y of the relation between the 
diameter and the circumference of a circle, which was 
said to have been known by the Chinese long before the 
Christian era. The pre^rtion between the oironm- 
thrence and diameter of a circle was found by con¬ 
trasting the proportion between the sides of an in- 
scribed and circumscribed polygon about a oircle; it 
being found that the areas of these differed so little, 
as to give very nearly the oircumferenoe of a circle; 
from which it was deduced, that if the diameter 
equals the figure 1, the circumfereuoe will be 3'141&920, 
which is near enough for all practiosl pnrposes, 
although, for astronomy, it is necessary to have 
a larger number of places of decimals. The second 
part of the science of geometry conoerns that relatiDj' 
to solids. A solid has been already defined, as that 
which possesses length, breadth, and thickness, and in 
the latter characteristic, comprising its difference from 
n plane figure. A prism is a solid oontiuned plane 
figures, of wbieh two opposite ones are eqnal, similar, 
and parallel, and the others areparsUelograms. The dis¬ 
tance between the bases of a prism is termed its alUtudo. 
A tube is a rectangular parauelopiped, contained bp six 
eqnal squares. A jvramid is a solid contained by several 
planes which meet in the same point, and whioh terminate 
at the anterior extremity in a polygonal plane. An im¬ 
portant theorem in Solid geometry is, that the Solidity 
of any parallelopiped, or, in general, of any prism, is 
equal to the product of its base and its altitade when 
mnltiplied together. Bnolig^treata on the elementary 
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portionsof plane aDd«<^dee 9 m«tqriiiltia«tat«itbbooki 
wbieb aonwine mottltf the |Hre^Mitii»)i wad theoremi 
on theiBbject, The tuKheel biKiieh of geometry, 
thongh perfaftM not the most usefti] to engiheen, is 
undoubtedly that whkdi treats of the cgrbnden the 
line, end the sphere. iL lylitider it • sedid fignre 
desoribed by the rerolutloa of • iight4^edptmlle]- 
ogram about One of it» Mwis which remains fixed. The 
axil at the oyhnto is the fixed straight line or side 
about whieh the parslldogram resolres; sod the iaiti 
ore tho gsirolte desoribea by each extreuite of the 
psrsUelograin. A cone is a solid figure desenbed by a 
right>anried triangle about one of the sides containmg 
' the rteht angte, which renawns fixed. A iphiri is e 
solid figure produced by the retohition of a semioircle 
shout its disnieter, which remains fixed. Similar 
cones sod cyliodere are such os hare their axes and 
diometeri of their bases eqn&l or proportiomd. In 
order to estimate the ourratura of any surface st a 
proposed point, it may be obserred, the surface of a 
sphere cannot be assimilated with the curvature of 
any snrihoe whatever ; because in the sphere the cur* 
votnre is uniform about the same normal, whereas in 
surfaces in general this is for from being the case. The 
mode of proceeding in such coses must, tberefore, be 
to imagine several planes drawn tbrongb the normal at 
the pomt under consideration, in order to calculate the 
radii of cnrvatore of each of those seoUons at that 
point, and, by oomporiugfifaem, to judge of the greater 
smd lesser ourvatare in those direotiona about the 
point, as well as towards what points the curvature is 
turned; for, curved surfaces contiguous to any point 
are situated pwrtly below and partly above the tan* 
gent plane drawn to that point. In making difiTerent 
plane! pass throngh'.the same point of a sorfaco, so< 
that some contain toe normal to the surface and some 
do not, it will be found that the radii of curvature 
relative to that point, both of the normal and oblique 
sections, bear remarkable relations to one another, 
independently of the particular form or curvature of 
the surface. It would be impossible in the proportions 
of the present work to give even the rudiments of 
anali/tieal geometry of dimeniioni, or to deduce the 
various propositions, theorems, and applications of 
Euclid's formulas, whieh, did space permit, might 
readily be done. The reader is referred for more 
explicit informatioB on the subject to Euclid's Me- 
ntenli, Kewton’s Prineifia, Hatton’s Mathematical 
Tracti, liCgendre’s EUmenti da Oiomilria, Hymer's 
Analytical Oeometry, and Eller’s woiks, which enter 
at large on both divisions or geometry, both practical 
and theoretiool. (See also separate articles on Conxc 
Siocioirs, Ellifbb, Eluxiohb, OsiTizAiCiOir, Ac.) 

OnoxsB, 8 t ., joriCf taint, the patron saint of Eng¬ 
land, was bom in Emphania, Cilicia, or, according to 
come accounts, in Cappadocia; and was, during the 
latter years of his life, bishop of Alexandria. Borne 
historians, however, relate that 6t. Qeorge was a 
soldier in the service of the emperor Diocletian, and 
that he safibred martyrdom along with many others on 
acoount of his embracing Christianity. After the 
crusades, the fame of St‘. George, who was termed by 
the Grews ** victorious,'' spread so much that, in the 
reign of Edward III., he became the patron imt of 
England, In order to enhance his popnlarity among 
the illiterate, the fabnlous story of St. George and the 
Dragon was concocted os a reason for his canonization. 

Gboboios, h^'dthe (Gr. georgikd, things relating 
to husbandry), is tiie title of a poem on ogrioultare 
and rural econenny, by Virgil, in four books. It is 
regarded as the most perfect of his works, and displays 
an intimate knowledge of the subject. 

GUBOWiaoKS, Je-rai-ntHA'-ee-t ffirom Gr. geranoe, a 
crane), in Bot., the Crane's-bill fam.^a not. ord. of 
Eieidgledonei, sub-daas Thalamyiorm. Herbs or shrubs 
with simple leaves, membranous stipulss, and orti- 
onlated swollen joints. Eiowers nsnally symmetrical; 
■epols five, imbricated; petoli twisted in ssstivSrion; 
atomens generally somewhat monsdelphoos. Emit 
eonsisiing of five oarpols, attached Im means of titieir 
styles to as eloagated axis or eoi^phore, from which 
they separate when r^ from below upwards by the 
enrling up of toe styles. Seeds, one m each oarpsl, 
exalbuminons; embryo convoluted. Some plantB of 
toil order are ^stribated ovsf Tfliiow p«ro of the 
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too greatw number are found at the C«ba 
of Oped Hope. Thera are four geilh» and about W 
fueoise, many very remi^ble for ti» of tonSe 

fiowers, 

^Gxiunuit, ye^ni'-ne-um. in Bot., the Crane'l-blll, 
the typical gen. .of the not. ord. Oeraniaetm, The 
specMS am ohiefly Enropcan plants, in mahy oases 
beingmem weeds of no interest, and in othwsbring 
extremity mowy border-flowert. The favourite plants 
colled geraniums do not belong to this genni^ but to 
the genne Pelargonittm (which <««). The root G. ma- 
culaittm i» a powerful astringent, and is mnoh used 
medicinally in Horlli Amnieo, where it la colled alum* 
root. &. panifiorum produces edible tubers, which 
ore known in Vim Diemen's Land under toe nomo of 
native carrots. 

GBBxiriuis (Ht. (See AKnxorOQOir.) 

Gsb-Eabooit, or dBB'Fancoir,ySr'/awMon (Er. ysr. 
faut) (Ehleo Gytfhiec), a species of falcon, considered 
SI the boldest and most beautiful of toe tribe. In sioa 
it approaches oloady to that of the osprey, Its general 
colour is bipwnisb.grey, of varied tints above and whito 
beneath, with brown tonntndinal spots. The toil is 
crossed with a number of deepm and fighter bands, 
and toe bill and legs are nsnally of a pale blue or yel. 
lowiab colour. Three varieties of the ger-falcon are 
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mentioned by Buffon: the first two are shnilsr to toa 
species above described,*and the third is entirely wMto. 
l%e gcr-faloon is a native of EaaBia,_ Horway, Iceland, 
and Baffin's Bay. Of all the rapooions birds, except 
the eagle. It is considered the most formidabw, 
the most active, and the most intrepid; it attoeks the 
largest birds boldly, and when transferred from toe 
coldest climate to the warmest, its strength is not 
diminished, nor is its vivooity checked in any degree. 

GEBnaBSX's KoTAVioir, zher-hardi^, a method of 
expressing ohemical formulie, proposed about twelve 
years ago, by an eminent Ereucb toemist, M. Charles 
Oerhardt, and differing from that in general use by 
the doubling of certain equivalent numbers. This sys¬ 
tem, which, at first, was somewhat SUghted, has since 
gained ground in so remarkable a manner toot it is 
easy to predict the result of toe discussion now going 
on as to its merits between toe most eminent chemists 
of oil notions. In this congtry it has been used for 
some time, both in teoebing and writing, by such 
eminent men os Hoftnonn, Biodie, Waiiomspn, Emnk- 
land, Odling, ond many others j and has lateW received, 
on additionM impetus by toe publication of a Manual of 
Ohemiatnr by the last-mentioned chemtsA in which 
the system is adopted in its entirety. In loolting 
torongh a series of equivalents, ude tide with ths 
speome gravities of too elements to vrhMh they belong. 
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it will be Wen that^bere ie • dieeWjHW^ betwWn tbe 
■peeifio graTttiee and the e^tileatente ot eonte few 
bodice. Thbi 
aoaplesi— 

Xfpdv, 

Bjdarogen -•*ee*.e»a*»e«*ed^*eeee : . 

(aeaaeeweeeewMweeewiawr ’ '1^. 

Bofpbor W . . 

OblorlDe.««iB*«**«i4«««a«Bt*«.«. 3fi*d. 
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Qemun Catlisolioa 


Spae. Qfav. 

1 

16« 

Sl‘7(TBponr), 
84-9 
¥»-9 

(Fo ranore anoiMlj', SC. CioAerdt doubles the 
a^-eale»t Bsmbees of oxTOeii, lulphur, carbon, sele> 
xtniia, and teUnriiw, on uie aenunption that equal 
tHtltmn elementary gaiee and vapaure coniain the 
eame number qf atomi mien compeared under eimitar eon- 
diticue ^ heed and preeeure; vrbiob ie equivalent to 
gaTing that an atom of ozj^en weighs sixteen times as 
much as s« atom of hjrdrogen, because a cdbio foot of 
the fovmec gas weighs sixteen times as besTy as a oa> 
bie foot of the latter. According to this new system, 
therefore, the equivalenfa of oxygen, carlxm, salphar, 
eeleninm, and teiluriam are doubled; and in moat 
ehemical boohs these doubled equivalents are indicated 
by a line drawn through the letter; thus—«.« 9 
A few compounds, formulated aeoordiog to both sys* 
terns, are'given below; but, for convenieDce, the new 
equivalent are printed in italics:— 


GerhM^ also orii^nated the system arranging oom^ 
pounda aeoording to ^pw, and iid|y worked out the 
theory of the formation of Ml bo^ee 


of ona element or 
similar character. 

Xxrxs.)^S^, Fowhe's JfconaJ 
tiotti! Appendix; Odlisg'sAfi 
Gaaiujr QazBotioa, ier’^stda 'kdti 
name of a rMigioua sees which hW 
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ic# Bj theaubs^tion 
„ of etesMnts by othere of a 
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Water 

Fotasb... 

Oxide of eilTer 

Aliiniina 

Sesqoioxide of iron. 

Chloride of potaesinm.. 

Besqnichlonde of alumina. 

Hydroohlorio acid .. 

Btuphide ofpotaeaiam .... 

Cyanogen .. 

Carbonio oxide. 
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Old 

Iffow 

Fonnuln. 

Formulae 

HO 

H,0 

HO 

K ,0 

AgO 

if.’o. 


Fe.O, 

KCl 


A1,C1, 

HCI 

£8 

K,B 

O.N 

00 

CN 

CO 

4 


Besides the ohan^ in tbe equivalents described above, 
Oerhardt revived and fully carried out a theory of the 
constitution of acids and salts, first propounded by Sir 
Humpbrey Davy. Aoeor^ng to the present theory, 
as flist started by Xavoisier, Berzelius, and others, 
nitrateof silver would be formulated thus:—AgO.bTO,; 
being looked on as a cempound nitric acid and 
oxide of silver; but, on comparing this salt with its 
oorrespondins haloid, chloride of saver, a discrepancy 
occurs, which vanishes, if we consider nitric acid, as 
existing in nitrate of silver, to consist of NO, instead 
of IfO^. From numerous other anomalies, occurring 
chiefly in organic bodies, Oeihardt came to the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions 1 — 1 . Xhat every unoombined acid 
necessarily contained one of more equivaletits of 
hydrogen.—2. That tbe bodies hitherto regarded ae 
dij aoids possessed no acid properties untu united 
with hydrogen and oxygen.—3. That salts were formed 
by the substituUou of one or more atoms of hydrogen, 
by one or more atoms of a metal, or tome substanca 
notiim as snob. Thus, the bodies known as NO,, BO„ 
and 00 » are neutral and inert, until united with an 
eqmvalent of water, when they form respectively 
ourio, snlphurio, and carbonic acids. 

Old view, JVew view, 

Bitrio acid.. NO, HNO, 

Bnlphnrio acid...BO, HBO, 

Carbonic acid . CO, HOO, 

Thkr brings the haloid and oxyaoid salts into perfect 
harmony, both being regarded as adds in which the 
hydrogen » xeplaoed by a metal. 

Hci +e: = kci +H 

HSO, + EnrXSO. + H 

'or. ha biber words, the acid is regarded os the nitrate, 
Bulphaite, or carbonate of hydrogen, and the salt formed, 
as the nitrato, sidphate, or carbonate of the metal. 
Hence the terms nitrate poteasiom, sulphate of 
aodinm, and carbonate of ammonium, as used by 
Oerhardt’i followers, instead of those in ordinaxy use. 

J\llea *- 
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Oatholic church. 


„ a proclami^ion of a 

fecial pilgrimage and service by Bishop Ainoldi, of 
Treves, to the holy coat of t^t city, to be aocom- 
Mnied ^ remierion of sins. This proceeding called 
forth a letter from Jobannee Bonge, an exoommnni- 
cated priest of Silesia, dated 1st October. ISdi ctbarac- 
terising it as an ktolatrous festival, and calling npon 
the biwop to suppress it. A short time before, an¬ 
other Catholio pnest, dohann Czerski, had seceded 
from the Bomish ohtiroii, and attempted the founda&n 
of an independent Christian congregation. The letter 
of Booge met with many sympathizers, and a union 
having been effected between Uonge and CserWi, a 
number of congregations sprang up in a Weiy Wort 
time, calling themselves Owrman Catholics. The 
" Confession of Bchneidemitldi" drawn op by Cserski, 
Oct. 19, and presented to the government Oct. 27, 
1844, rejected as unsoriptural, as merely hnmaii 
ordinances, tho reception bWtoe priests Mmie of the 
lord’s supper hi both kinds: the canonization and 
invocation of the saints; iudulgenoes and pnrgati^; 
fasting; the use of the Iiatin language in divine ser¬ 
vice; mass and vespm; the celibacy Of the priests ; 
the prohibition of mixed, marriages; the supremitcy 

They declared them- 


as the only rule of faBh, They 
loraments and tho mass, which 
vernacular tongue. Tbe " Cou- 
whieh set forth tbe views of 


essential doctrines only,—belief in Cod, the creator 
and governor of tbe world; to Jesns Clmst, as having, 
by ms doctrine, his Ufa and death, redeemed men 
from sin and misery; and to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit upon earth. Of the sacraments of the CatboUc 
church, it retained only baptism and the Xord’s 
supper. A council met at lieipsio on the 22nd of 
March, 1945, to which Bonge, Czereld, and the dele¬ 
gates of twenty congregations, took part; and a sew 
creed was adopted, bmed principally upon the Con¬ 
fession of Breslau. After that time the prino^es 
of Oerman Catholicism spread very rapidly, being 
adopted not only by many Boman Catholio priests,but 
also by many Frotestaut clergymen and laymen. At 
the end of 1S45, they oompiWd about SOO oon|^ 
nations. They, however, met with much opposition 
irom the varioue governmmits, end many vexationB 
restriotions were imposed n]^n them in Finstia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, and other states. A more serious 
source of disquiet, however, arose amoim themselves. 
It has been seen that the tendency orCzerWi was 
towards the doctrines mid ritual of the Church of 
Borne; Bonge, on the other hand, approached towards 
rationalism. A sdries of dissenaiODs, to tbto way, 
arose among the body, whiob was very prejudicial to 
their progress. An attempt was made to unite both 
parties to an assembly at Bawics^to We month of 
February, 1816, to whiW Cteeraki, Bonge, and others 
took part; but it had not We desired effect. The 
ooDgregationa sympathizing wiW Cserski met at 
Sohneidemilhl to We month of July to We same year, 
in order to effect a closer organisation among Wmn- 
selves; but, firom We great differences of opinion Wat 
prevailed among them, they were unable to come to 
any agreement. Nor were the fblloweri of Bonge 
mure Bttocessful to Weir attempts to effect We same 
object. A council was held at Berlin, to May, 1847, 
attended by deputies from I6t congregations, and 
new efforts were made to accomplish a imion of tbe 
two parties, but witto Httie better suooMS. The revo¬ 
lution Of 1848 was feftoable to tiw Germim CaWiflica, 
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und eenerally Jed to the remeral of ee*®* 
restnotioDi to which thBy wew» eohjected. A con¬ 
ference WM hdff ht Kfithew in IW, et which *n 
aUiWMie uraa yropoaed with the free coBgregatioiw 
which bad formed themMlvee hr eeceMlon from the 
Protectant ehurohee j and e diet was Mcd for 1852 ; 
<>Ht it did not meet, Siaoe that thse OcRnen Catho- 
lioinn has been on frie declihe, pertly on eecoant of 
iutemel diseenctone, and naztiy ltom opprewire mea, 
.ranee adoj^d ^inst them by a»« eovermnente. 
Many ooogregationa hare been dwbandcd, while othece. 
have %6ne over in'a body to the Protestant church. 
A conference was held at Gotha, Sept. 10, 18S8, at 
which, however, only forty-two representatives were 
present. 

GaitM^w IiswGiTAoe awn liirxa atcsb (Qer. JJtatteit 
Spraehe »ed Zitsrattw).—The German language is a 
branch of the ludo-Germanic clast of languages, which 
separated from tlie parent stock at e very early period. 
Phe Armans called their language Amtsek or Tetdteh, 
from their ancestors, the Teutons. In its widest sense 
the Teutonic eoneists of two branches,—-the Northern, 
or Scandinavian, and the Southerly or Gorman. The 
latter has three subdivision^—^the fiastern, or Gothic, 
the High German, and the Low German. The Gothic 
is the earliest of these of which we possess any literary 
remains, there being still in eziatence porfeiona of a 
translation of the Pible into Gothic made by Bishop 
TJlfllae in the 4tb oenlary; but we possess nothing of 
the High or Low German till the 7tS century. Hence 
many persons have been led to regard the Gothic as 
the ortginBl source of the German; but, according to 
Max MiiUor, the grammatical differences between thel 
two ate of such a nature as to show that this was im¬ 
possible, "There never was," he says, "a comtnon 
uniform Tentonic language, nor is there any evidence 
to show that there eristod at any time a nniform High 
Gorman or Low German language, from which all High 
German and Low German dialects are respectively 
derived." The Gotliio limguage died out in the 9th 
century. The Low German (Platt Dsitt$ch) compre¬ 
hends many dialects in the north or lowlands of Ger¬ 
many, as well as the Friesian, Dutch, and Flemish dia¬ 
lects. The oldest litcrsfry document of Low German 
on the continent is the Chriarian epic the "Heljand" 
(Healer or Saviour), which is preserved to us in two MSS. 
of the 9th century. There are traces of a certain amount 
of literature in Saxon or Low German from that time 
onward, through the middle ages, np to the X7th cen¬ 
tury, but little of that Uterature has been preserved; 
and after the translation of the Bible bv Luther into 
High German, the fate of Low German iiteroture was 
setded. High German (Mock Mivtteh) has been the 
literary language of Germany ever since the days of. 
Obarlemagne. Its history mar be traced through 
three periods,— the Old High German, ertendine 
from the 7th to the 12th century: the Middle High 
German, from the 12th centum to the time of Luther; 
md the New Sigh German, irmn Luther down to the 
present time. Sb the present dsy there are various 
dialects of the German spoken in different parts of the 
oonat^i as theSwabiaa,Bavarian,Franconian, Saxou, 
Ac. (S»e MiUler’s Zecturet m iht Seienet tff Lerngwofft.) 
The earliest existing monnment of German literature 
is the translation of the Bible into Gothic by Hldlas, 
already alluded to. Afrer the Oothm language cessed 
to be spoken, nothing was known of this work nntil 
towards the close of the 16th oMitaiT, when a portion i 
ofit,—-namely the four Gospels, was found in the abbey 
of Werden., The letters are in silver npon purple 
vellum; whence it is oidlad the Cbdew Argmtem, and 
it is now preserved in the library of Up^a. After¬ 
wards, in 1818, the BpistieB of St. Fau], of the same 
work, were discovers by Cardinal Mai and Count 
Oastiglioni in the monaetery of Bobbio, in Lombardy. 
Of the translation of the Old Testament only a few 
Unes remsiin. The earliest literature of Germany is 
known to ns onbr by report or tradition, Aooording 
to Tseitus, the Germans oelebrafed in songs, which 
were old even in his time, the pimses of their national 
deity Tuiseo, and his son Manaus, as well as the deeds 
of their epoat heroes. When the narions began to 
migrate, ieroet of greater and greater renown m«^ 
into the scene of song, and the hutorio forms at AtMla, 
Theodotii^ and ot(ters| appear. The two 
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most ancient German poems are the Lay of Hilde¬ 
brand wid Hadttbread'’ said the Friiyer SfWefaiaeD- 
brun, vihieh belong to the 8tA eentury,^ Many 
legends of this period were afterwaras embodied ^ 
the lay of the "Nibelungen," the most celebrated 
duatfonofGermanmediseval poetry. TheiutroduemoB 
of Christianity exerdsed an important change :in the 
early litswatnre of Germany. The Latin language 
cane to be ^at Of the ehnren, the court, and the law, 
A kind of religious poetry, after the model of the 
Boman poets, was introduced in place of the ancient 
heroic and nytbioal Bonn, and was fostered by the 
court as well as by the clergy. Cbariem^e, indeed, 
wasfondty attached to the anoientlays of his fotfaerland, 
and caused a ooiieetion of them to be made ; but his 
isacoessor, Lewis the Fious, looked upon everything 
German as beotiieBish; and the oonsequenoe was, the 
almost total destruction of every poom which bore a 
speotsl mythologloal oharaoter. The " Heljand," a 
pi>em givitmtbs life . of Christ, was written at the in¬ 
stance of Lewis the Fiona in the 9th century, and 
is one of the noblest productions of poetie geidaa 
that hat ever appeared. Thirty years later appeared 
another sacred poem, known as the “ Krist," composed 
by Otfried, a Benedictine monk of Weiasenoarg. 
Another poem of this period is theso-oalled "Ludwigs- 
lied," a poem in honour of tho victory of the Frankish 
king. Lews III., over the Normans in 883. The o^er 
poetical remains of this period are chiefly of areUgioOe 
nature, and, together with the contemporary prose 
Kteratnre, are not worthy of notice. Germany, by 
losing its French and Italian provinces, bad beomna 
Germany again; and a desire to enltivate the national 
literature again began to manifest itself. The monks 
of 8t. Gall, Fassau, and other places, trmislated some 
of the German epics into Latin verse; such as toe poem 
of the “Nibelungen," of “Waltber of Aquitaine," 
and of “ BnodUeb," the last two of which haveneen pre¬ 
served andpubliahed. Thestoriesof the fox,tfaebeBr,BDd 
other animals, so peculiar to German poetry, attracted 
the attention of the monks; and it if! owingtothrir 
Latin transiationa that this curious style of poetry con 
be traced back so far ua the 10th century. The llth 
century presents almost an entire blank m the history 
of German literature. The old High German had be- 
come a literary language chiefly through toe efl'orfo of 
the dergy, and itsraaraoter waspre-eminootlycleriosl. 
The Crusades, however, put an end to tho eLerioal ele- 
nOBttt in the literatnre of Germany. The chivrirons 
emnermrs of the Hohonstaufen dynasty formed a new 
rol lying-point for all national irimpiriMes; and toe 
interest of the people was with toe knight, not with 
the priest. Poetry changed bonds, and toe royal 
courts and knightly oastles offered a now and more 
genial home to the poets of Genaany than the monas¬ 
teries of 8t. Gall and Fnlda. Midnlo High German, 
the language of the Swabian court, becaine the Im- 
gnage of poetry, and the poets took tosir inspiration 
from real bfe, toongb thOT borrowed their models from 
the romantic cycles "of Brittany and Provence. The 
stories of Arthur and his Knights, of Charlemagne, ot 
Achilles, .£neaa, and Alexander, imported by French 
and Frovenpal knights, served them os ttoir flrst 
models; and while foreiga influence is seen in evmy 
branch of Gsnaan poetry at this tone, yet nothing omi 
be more diffhrmit toon toe same subject, as treatM by 
Freneh and German poets. The German Hinnes&nger, 
in particular^ were far from being imitators off he 
Trouvhrea or Truubadoun. Foots made bold for .the 
first time to express their own foeiings, their joys, and 
sufferings, uid epio poetry had to share its hoBoum 
with lyira songs. The poetry which flourished at the 
oastles was soon adoptra by toe lower ranks, and too 
poems of toe "Nilxdnngea” and “Gudrun," as we now 
poMess them, were composed ot that time by Mats who 
took their subjeots, tlmir best tbongbta ana expres¬ 
sions, from the people; but imitated toe laojraage, toe 
[metre, end themannsrsof the oonrt poets. Thustliete 
are two kinds of poetry of this period,—the natwhalt 
or people's poetry, toe produotion of strolling nnh- 
atrris; and toe art poetry, or that of the courts, «on>- 
posed ehiefly by kings and courtiers. Many of the 
poets were nobles by birth, Several ot them jpoioota^ 
Amoog tho disringuished peel* of this p«t»>d, era 
HeiazHih von Feld^e, Harteuraa yem Ax^ Wmfrsas 
» SCbS 
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irott Ecclienbaeb, Qottfried tos StrubaiWj and ICon> 
tad Toa 'W&tthtag. ^he flill otf the Swahtea 
(tt the hoeee Eobehitenfen, ie (he Ettnr beV of (be 
13tb oeutwry, wu the deatb>bk>w to Qetaian ebivolm 
poetry. !Lympoe^eotitinttedto4oQi^foratline: 
but Stdegraeratedinto an affected BeatimentaUty and 

aaworthy idolatry of the ladies. BidaeUe poetry) hoer* 

erer) beean to be cnltiTated with loaie degree of siiooeBB. 
The iniaals elMsea, the bnrelMrB of the free towns of 
Oennany, were now begiaalBg to rise into power, and 
poetry e«in changed bande. It now passed from the 
abodes of princes and knights to the homes of burghers 
Md the workebops of aitisans; and instead of the 
KinnesSnger, We bare the Heistersdnger, and their 
atraine were more eubdned, precUcel, and homely. 
Poefrybecame atrade, like any other, end guilds were 
fanned, ooneistins of master-eingers and their ropren- 
taoee. Heinrich Erauenlob ie called the first meister* 
adnger, and during the 14th, 16tb, and 16th centuries, 
new gnilds or eohoole were formed in all the principal 
towns of Germany. The poetry of the 14th and 15th 
oenturiea ia interesting historically, but is not other¬ 
wise of much value. The beet eonga of tht period 
are those of Halbsuter and Ve!|j Weber, celebrat¬ 
ing the victories of Bwitserland over Austria and 
Surgondy. Attempts wore made to revive the 
ehivalrio poetry of the Crueadee, both in the be¬ 
ginning end towards the close of the 15tb century, 
Dnt without suooese. In the 13th century, prose 
literature begins to flourish, and eeveral local chron¬ 
icles appear,—ae well as works on jnrisprodecoe, and 
some sermons. In the 14tb century, Germany pos¬ 
sessed several myetio theologians, as Eckart and Tau- 
ler, men of clear intellect and energy of purpose, 
whose sermons and writings contributed to pave the 
way for the Reformation, in 1373, the first complete 
tnmelation of the Bible into German was made by 
Matthias of Beheim. An important event in this 
century, in its general influence upon the future pro- 

S eaa of German bterature, was the establishment of 
e nnivereity of Prague, followed soon after by 
univeraities in elmost w parte of Germany. The IStn 
oentnry wee rich in scnoluw, but poor in men of 
gemus or strong tbinkere. The invention of the art 
of printing was a reformation in this century, the 
benefits of which were chiefly felt by the great masses 
of the people. It extended to them the privileges 
which bad previously been confined to the rich. Be¬ 
tween 1470 and 1500, several thousand editions *f 
books were printed in Germany. The letb century 
introduces, along with the Reformation, a new era in 
the history of the literature of Germany. Iiutber’e 
translation of the Bible is so pure in language, and so 
beantifol in style, that it is still regarded, even in the 
present day, as a model of elegant expression. The 
rebgions quarrels which agitated Germany during the 
16tu century gave to literature a theological direction, 
and the first scholars of that time were more or less 
engaged in'religions controversy. Prominent in this 
dim, after Iiuthcr himself,'^ stand ZwingU, Johann 
Amo, Bugenhagen, Bnllinger, Melanchthon, and 
Elrion von Hntten. Some of Ae beet poets of this 
period, as Rohan Hessius, composed their poetry in 
Xatm; and, indeed, there came out from the univer¬ 
sities a tendency to exalt the Latin above their mother 
tongne, which wee very prejudicial to Ae latter. The 
period before and after Ac Reformation was especially 
frnitfbl in eatirieal end allegorical works. One of the 
most remerkable of the former class was the " Ship of 
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most popular poet ia Germany during Aat centnxy. 
His worke are nnmeroDs, and A all dyles Of composi¬ 
tion, from the most tragic Auoh m Iseling to the 
nuMt comic turn of Aonght. This period prodneed 
several ^stinguisbed soboUrs and men of soienees 
among whom msy be mentioned Mdeaebthon. Game- 
rarins (dasaii» and philology), Oomdias Agrippa, 
Theophnstua Paraoelsns (m^doal pbiloBroby and 


and zooWy), and Agrioola (mineralogy). Toward 
the en or the I6A oentnry, everything seemedOdrift- 
ing back into the middle ages; and Aen came A« 
Thirty Tears war, which, u its consequences, was most 
disastrous to Germany. The physical and moral 
vigimr of Ae nation was broken. We meet wiA no 
trace f origisalito, truA, taste, or feeling in Ae 
poetry of that psnod, except, indeed, IA Ae eeored 
poetry, many or the hymns of Paul Gerhard bsAg 
BtiU sung A the Froteetant eburobee of Germany. A 
rage for everyAAg foreign Aat Aen prevailed was 
utterly opposed to nationality or originality. Dpi A, 
Ae founder of Ae so-oalled SdesAn s^ool, is the true 
representative of Ae classical poetry of the 17A 
century. He wee a sAolor and a gratlemen, most 
correct A his Angnege and voriiflcation, never ven¬ 
turing on gronnd which had not been trodden 
before 1^ some elaeeia poet, wbeAer of Greece, 
Rome, France, Holland, or „Italy. Literary ao- 
cietiea were formed at sevem of the odnrta of 
Germany, professedly for Ae improvement of the 
language and poetry of the country, after Ae mode) 
of those of lAly; but Aw were mere silly imitations, 
and produced little good. The " First Silesian school" is 
represented by men like OpiA and Weekberlin, and is 
characterized as pseudo-classical. It was imitated in 
Ae north of Germany by Simon Bach, Paul Flemming, 
and a number of leee-gifted poets, who form the 
“Konigsberc school,” The oAef heroes of the 
"Second Silesian school" 'are Hoffmannwaldau and 
Lohenstein, whose compoeitions are more ambitions, 
bombastio, and full of metaphors Aan those of OpiA; 
but are also more disappointing. There were some 
Adependentpoets who kept aloof from cither of Aeea 
schools, as FnedriA von Logan, Andreas Gryphins, 
and Moscheroseb. Among the other works of Giis 
period, wo may mentAn the “ Simplioissimus," a novel 
giving a lively picture of German life during the 
Thirty Tears war; Ae patriotio writings of Protessor 
Schupp; the historicef works of Poffendorfj Ae 


becobwdmng" (Conjuration of Fools). The most able 
satirical and didaotio poet of Ae 16th century was 
< JohsmS'Fiecbart, Ae author of numerous works; 
among which may be mentioned "FlobaA," a remark¬ 
ably witty poem on flees; and a romantio poem, " Bas 
glamAafteBohiff," He has been called Ae German 
Rahriais. Of the popular eongs CVolkilieder) of this 
pi^d, some have been mneh admired. The works of 
Hans Baoba, the poet and oobbAr of Hnremberg, dis- 
pley a very remo^ble degree of fertility, livslineas, 
and humour. A great poet, A the etricteense of Ae 
word, he was not; but he poeseseed an tinoommon 
Alent for mastering any given subject, and he wee Ae 
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Schupp; the historicel works of Poffendorfj Ae 
pietistic eemons of Snener and of Franks, Ae foundei 
of Ae orphan school at Halle ; Profoeeor Amold'e 
ecclesias icsl Astory; Ae first political pampUeA of 
Frofesso Xhomasiue; and among pbUosophers, Jacob 
Boehmc at Ae beginning and Leicni A at the end of Aa 
century. The ISA century was marked by a revolution 
A Ae literature and mooes of thought A . Germany. 
Johann CAietoph Gottached, professor of eloquence at 
Leipeic, in the early part of Ait eentniy, exercised great 

t ower as a critic, and was Ae meena of defeating the 
eeond Silesian sAool. He was, however, an advocate 
of French models in art and poetry; and it was 
Arongh Ae oppoeition which he roosM by hie Gallo¬ 
mania, t at Geman poetty was at last delivered from 
Ae tramm^ of that foreign school. GotAcfaed and 
bis friends at Leipsic were opposed by Bodmer and 
his friends A Switiwrland, who advooated Ae RngUA 
style of literature; and a long Uterair warfare was 
carried on. For a long period Gottsched end his 
party prevailed; hut at leegA public opinion became 
too strong against Aem, and the dictator lived to 
cecome I he AngAng-stOck of Germany. Among Ihoea 
who distinguished Aemeelves aa advocates of Ae new 
school were Gfirtner, Geilert, BlfisAer, Adolf BoA^el 
(father of Ae broAers Seblegel), Eleist, and Glemi. 
Of greater Afluenee, howeveri than aSy of those here 
named, were Hagedom of Hamburg, whose fables and 
songs have immortalized Am A Germany: and Albert 
von Haller, Ae pfayeAloeiet, remsrkahA Aso as a 
writer of de soriptive and didactic poetiy. Buring Aie 
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a profound impression byiu myetio, devout, and rap¬ 
turous fAtb, os well as mwork of art. (Die fasAonable 
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and elegaot portiOD of Bboiety wiks Kttnwted tiie 
8emi-Ore<»ai^ temi^Fa^uui mata of Widaod. Bat it 
WM ToMrvcd %r liessing to |rit» a bow direotioii to 
Oonnan Vteratora. Ho Mtowiahed a new tohooi of 
oritioitiB, and exeriod a’^^erfol inSaenoe npoii &e 
procrets of the drama, br vofoldiag, for the first time, 
to the Herman Blind, all the beaaty, originality, and 
vigOBrJof Bhaheapeare. Hie tragedy** BmiliaGaJotti," 
his oomedy ** Minna son Barafaelm,!' and bis pbiloso> 
phioal drama " Hatiian der Weiso," are models of dra> 
matio oompoaition. Herder, a man of vast learning as 
we]) as a poetio genina, exerted a strong influence 
upon the poets of hie time, and oontributed power* 
fully to promote the stody of Oriental poetry, as well 
M the ancient popular songe of different nations. The 
crowning work of bis life is his “Ideen aur PhilOSo- 
pbie der Qeschiohte der Menscbbeit." Another great 
impulse was given by Winekelmann, whoee writings 
on the remains of anoient art modifled all the old 
theories Of the beautifuL Goethe came forward in 
1773 with bis "Goets von Berlicbingen," which was 
greeted as the oommencement of an entirely new 
period in German dramatio literature. In 1781 ap* 
Beared Schiller’s first piece, "Die Eituber" (the 
Bobbers)^, followed by “Fieseo" and "Cabale nnd 
Iiiebe." These impassioned truedies gave a new impulse 
to the literary excitement. His " Don Carlos " (1784) 
shows greater moderation, and opens a long series of 
tragedies, in which the highest aspirations for liberty 
and bnmanity are enterwoveu with historical aasooia- 
tions expressed in language of the most classie purity. 
It was only, however, after Schiller's union with 
Goethe (1795) that, by their combined labours, Ger¬ 
man literature was brought to that classic perfection 
whioh, from a purely local, has since given to it a 
umversal influence. Sohiller, by his enthusiastic and 
sympathetia eloquence and tenderness, became the 
favourite of the people; while Goethe, with lus many- 
sided intellect and ooundless sensibilities, controlled 
by a strong will, became the acknowledged sovereign 
of (^rman literature. The philosophic spirit of this 
age also gave birth in rapid auocession to the master 
minds of Kant, Fiehte, Hegel, and Bchelling. Jean 
Paul Bichter ia a peculiar and powerful writer of 
this period, whose works, though characterized by ob- 
scanty and irregularity, are frequently lighted up by 
flashes of humour and brilliant gems of thought and 
feeling. Kovalis (von Hardenberg) is another strangely- 
constituted writer, whose works, though few and frag¬ 
mentary, eontain eoattered thoughts of such wisdonBl 
and gemns as to give them a high place in the btera- 
tnre of his country. DudwigTieck, amote volumiuons 
and oonnected Writer than his friend Kovalis, was also 
tndoh more of a creative genius. His dramas, and 
collection of ancient faiiy and popular tales, often re¬ 
flect the romance of mediseval poesy with mnoh beauty 
and genius, bat with a mystio feeling, bordering almost 
on superstition. To the so-called Eoraantio school 
belong the brothers Schlegal,—August Wilhelm, author 
of vanous critioal and soatbetical works, and a metrical 
translation of Shakespeare; and Friedrich, known as 
a writer on the history of ancient and modern litera¬ 
ture, and the philosophy of histoiy, Theother writers 
of that and the subsequent period to the present time, 
are so numerons, that we can. only afford to mention 
a very few of them. In almost every department of 
Eteratore, the srriters of the present or last century, in 
Germany, ocenpy a chief place. In philosophy, the 
names are numerons; but they are all eclipsed by the 
great names of Kant, Fichte, Sohelling, andUegel, and 
generally belong to one or other of tb^e sohoole. (See 
Gesuxv PsiiiOSoriiT.) In theology, Sehlmermaoher, 
Paolos, firetschneider, Beinhard, Eichhom, Eengsten- 
berg, and a host of others, have done good servtoe in 
the field of biblioel inquiry. Inpbilologioal and oritical 
inquiries, occur the names of Wolf, Hermann, Boeckh, 
Otmed MilUer, W. von Humboldt, the brothers Grimm, 
Ffanz, Bopp, Bunsen, Beneoke, Iiachmann.Haupt. 
In history, Johannes von Mfitler, Heeren, Waohler, 
Friedrich von Baumer, Kanke, Lappenberg, Pertz, 
Kiebohr, Keander, Dahlmann, Gervinni, Menzel, 
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Boblosser. In poetry, besides the names already men¬ 
tioned, are Arndt, Komer, Heine, Dhland, Einkel, 
Biiokert, Schwab, Eeraer, M5rike, Borne, In dra- 
Btttio Uterstare, ore disti^uished Kotsebue, MuUner, 


Honwaid, Gnllpanec, Baupimh, Gvabbe, 

Gtttakow, Mosen, Pruts, Daubs, HebbSl, Slid F^sylag, 
In the field of histdrioal or sosiid romaBoe, 
too, Tan deYelde, Fiohler, HtoiBg, Bpihi^, fimiff«as, 
Koemg, Gutzkow, Pruts, Mugge, Von Stsinili^g; 
tosidee several ladies; as Ida von Hshn-HsliBiilW- 
sow. _ Among other literal^ writers of note, may: to 
mentioned F. de Is Motte Foaqud, Aohim von Aiuim, 
BMntans, Von Kleist, Amadeus Hoflteann,:Ghamisso, 
Enhim, Auerbwh, mid Btitter. Tbelabonrs of A. voB 
Humboldt in the field of natural aoienee tors, given a 
powerfnl impulse to theGerinan mind in that dimtion. 
Among their travellers, are Martins in Brazil, PSppig 
in Bouth America, Tedhudi in Pern, Bebutort iB 
Greece, Lepsius and Brugsoh in Egypt, Bohombnrgk 
in British Gniana, Biebold in Japan, Giitsl^ in 
China, Barth and Vogel in Africa, the brothers 
Scfalagentweit in Centrsl Asia, and Leiehhardt in 
Australia. Oh geograpby, ethnology, fto., ore the 
works of Berghans, Petermann, Stein, Hilbner, Wap. 
p&ns, Eldden, Kom. In astronomy and mstbematios, 
arc Bessel, Encks, Struve, Gaois, Madler; while in 
medicine and the natural sciences, are J, Mnileri 
Ehrdhberg, Burdach, Cams, Oken, Oottik Behleidem 
Von Booh, Liebig, Dove, Burmeister, Poggendorf, 
Erdmann, Gmelin, Grfife, Vogt, Bokitans]iqr,^s«ner, 
and Doffenbwh. In the history of langnage and lito* 
ratnre, politics, and the social soienoes, are VHmar, 
Oervinna, Bonterwek, Becker; Wachler, WaMen, 
Savigny, &o. — Max MiUler’s CoUe^ion qf file 
German Classics, In troduotion; Siettny ef Oerman 
Literature, by W. Metcalf; Eotorstein’S Graadriss 
der deutechen IfatiotuUlUeratttr (1845-62); Gervinus* 
Geechiekie der deutechen JHehtung, S vob. (Leipsio, 
1853); Vilmar’a Vorletungen uber die Gee^uehfe der 
deutechen NationaUiieratur (1852); Jul. Schmidt's 
Geechichte der deutechen Wationmliteratur im IB 
Jahrhundert (2 vobi., Leipstc, 1853). 

BasuAV FnixoBorar.—The philosophic spirit which 
characterizes Germany in the present day ia only of 
oomparatively modern origin. The old soholama 
forms retained their place here long after they had 
been forsaken in France Sud England. The writinn 
of Lord Bacon, of Descartes, and of Spinoza, which 
did so mnoh for philosophy in their own countries, had 
bat little influence in Germany. It was more partiou. 
larly the writings of Locke whioh first excited any 
ooniidersble degree Of attention. His empirieism, 
which sought to set up psychology as a regulator of 
metaphysioB, aroused the opposition of Leibiutz, the 
first German that made an etmeh in the Ustory of the 
new philosophy, and who, from the influenoe which he 
exerted on all sidM, must be regarded as the originator 
of the philoiopbio spirit in Germany. Yet the funda¬ 
mentals of his systom,—monodology, pre-established 
harmony, the dootrine of innate ideas, wanted a strong 
systematic basis, being rather gonial hypotheses than 
reeularly-establisbed propositions. This defect Ohr. 
Wolf set himself to remedy, and songht to establish 
a system of philosophy complete in all its PS^, 
according to the foies of striot logic; bat, in so doing, 
he set aside the very doctrines which most pariionlarfy 
obaraoterize the system of Leibnitz, The wide oircu. 
latioa of his writings, the high esteem in whioh he was 
held by his oontemporaries, the great number of his 
scholars and adherents, show the great infiaence whioh 
Wolf exerted for a time. He was destined, however, 
to outlive his reputation, for there soon eome on a 
period of philosopbickl deadness in Germany, during 
which a kind of eclectuiismi devoid of prinriple, pre¬ 
vailed,—the so-called "philosophy of common sense,'* 
borrowed from the Enclieb and French philosophers 
Of tho 18th centuiy. Imertheless, there also existed 
great mental activity of certain kinds. Poetry, the 
reform of edttoation, potitios, and religione enlighten¬ 
ment, deeply occupied mm's minds; old sustoms fin 
family and political life were shaken, and a great ud 
thorough movement was preparing itself in the quiet. 
With Immanuel Eant begins the more moderu peric4 
of German philosophy; and although, at fioil^ hia 
" Critique of Pure Keason’’ (Xritik fer rtinm Ver- 
nunh) in danger of being overlooked ; yet, Mter 
a rime, this and toe principal of bis othw exitieo: 
works, wUob, after longpreparation, made tbrirXnpear. 
anoeia npU aueoBssion, gave » powwful sriniuiu w 
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tb« 9 OTdl 7 «bdcs»Bpreb«iumieBBOfb>aiate«ti£!d:iooS|' pbtloBopb;^of Hegel alip ssaerted itwU^ eudetteDwted 
bdt is tbej'exsotly teorrej^iided sith ten- iodevelpp in eegtdar eaoeemum the efjiteati of ibe 
ds^M of tbe agecst Idte time; BxolndiDg aU dogin*- intelleotatd Istiution by tbe dieleotie SMtbod. _He 
tijim end fenetaosm, maintBining l}M,:iDdepe»deBo« of indeed tliwir off the IbwIbm pieir of ianeiffil oombtne* 
Bpeoidetie»iaqQii 7 iT^erTiDg«yiilie 0 retioalapeouietioB ticms - bet be eongbt fbr tiie expi«Mkm ef ipeouleties 
to the eeeees^o region of expenenoe, tbe OleTataoii of Ibongbt, not in thoae .lewi of tbe oonneotionof tboagbt 
the morel to tiie higheat ssa nlUmi^ Of sU bimuko nbiob biete bees recognized for thoosends of ffessb 
endeaTOwj theze fa gesee*} eonztitate tbe mein bnt is » disleotio» %e eeiesee of zchicb oonziettln tbe 
featuree or bil ivlneb be tii^ed to be enl< enelyeiz of sU tbe ectaldi^ed prineipleB od tbonght, 

tirated mtber With a tieer. to ite eomal tluia to ite mere and shoee prooete connsts therein that eeery oono^ 
philosc^bie ia^rtaaoe. He aleo entertnisedthebope tion generatee ost of iteeif its opposite, and SnitiW 
tbat, b 7 mease of oritoud bn'estigatums into the nature this wiUi rteeU^ iswardiv eSriebes iteeif, and in tins 
of the human sdad, it might be pouMe to reomuile waj proceeds to soil biguer stages. This method pro- 
tbe opposing ej^risms iff empirieismsnd ra^onalism, of tended to im iden^al rritb the thing ite^; Hegel, 
Baasniuiam and spiritaalism, &o., and to dttoovm a with onduiing psneveranoe, sooght to mtny eat 
series of oompndirasire principles to whirii the eon> throngh the whole field of ^dosophie inqitiiT('Snd 
tiorecsies iff the philoBopitic spools might be referred dirid^ his system into the three prorinoes oi h^[ia, 
is tbe but instance. That tUs hope was disappoioted tbe philosophy of natofe, and tbe philosophy of mtnd, 
was ■owing to this, that KmitKiQg^t to sopport the old While the syiffems abore-moiitiotied form a tolerably 
metaphyno of tike sohools a psychologr wbioh itself straight line of progress there arose certain other 
rested on the baris of that metaphysio. Besides, there amtems, as that of J.. ff . Herbart, in opr^Uon to the 
wse wsntinK in riie heyday of Kantism any sufficient idealism of Fichte, and wbioh toiik a oireotion on{te 
poistof onity for the sereral parts of ^ilosophy.' Of contrary to the philosophy iff the time. Herbart, 
wantK, T. Bcinbold was the first <to become con- Sriiriline, and Hegel are the onlr tbinkers thmi can 
aidims; and scepticism, as in Schalze'sffocftdenvs, and claim to nare ezerted any general influence since the 
dogmatism, in the writings of Hberbard and others, time of Kant. Among the nOmeroas other thinkers 
rsMed thrir feeble opposition to the now trinmphant of this time, who were chiefly occupied in defending 
critieisra, J. O. Fichte beUeved that lie had found or remodelltng the older systems, we may mentioa 
that absohite point of unity which the critichnn of Kant Krug, Ekies, and others, who wen); employed in the 
had indiosted, in the fact iff oonariousuess. Fichte, derelopment of the Kantian ^stem; Stetmna, Oken, 
trayelting on the path which Kmit had pointed out, Schubert, F. von Baader, and Kscbenmayer, who were 
changed toe half-idealiam of Kant into a complete employed chiefly in pfaysicai researches; those who 
iderisna, while he declared the Fgo to be, not only the attempted to exhibit systematically the philosophy of 
bearer and souree of knowledge, but also the only dacobi ; toe different attempts to bring back philoso- 
realiWi fhe representation and act of which is the phy to an empirical psyebology; the peculiar roeealo- 
worid. In the Fgo, knowing and being were idenrioal j tire attempts of Sehleieimachcn, J, J, Wagner, Krause, 
it was at once the principle iff existence, and knowledge Weisze, toe younger Fiehte, Braniaz, E. Beinhold, 
and nature appeared only aa tbe reflex of its absolute A. Trendelenburg, H. Kittm', A. Gunther, and others j 
aotirity.With toisidealismbegaunkindofreyolationary the different tmidenoiee witbiu toe Hegelian stdicol; 
exeitement among the pidloaophiu minds of Germany, and, finaliy, toe relation which Schelling latteriy took 
which oonteaated strongly wito the quiet and sober up to hia own earlier teaching, as well as to that which 
spirit of Kant, System followed syetem, philosophic had been dereloped out of them. In the same propor- 
Utorature became orerwhriming, and the ^bUc excite- tion in wbioh during tbe last fifty years tbe emenoe of 
ment waa general for twenty or thirty years. The philosophy has been prosecuted in Germany, has also 
meteors which made their appearance in toe philosophic its history been studied; and indeed the Germans were 
hsayena of Germany, for toe most part disappeared the first who sought to comprehend and represent the 
as suddenly as they had blazed forth. SchoMing was history of philosophy m a whole, and to throw light 
the first to exert a more general influence, and changed upon the more important parts of it by rriuable speiaal 
the idealism of Elchte, under toe influence of Spinoza tSeatises. The rapid change in toe philosophio cys- 
jwho had been again brought iuto notice by Jacobi), tems, and the extraTaganoes which oharacleriaed some 
into toe BO-caUed philo8op% of identity. This system of them, have often been much blamed and made spimt 
set out originally with the assertion toat, as Fichte has of^ and it seems, as a consequence of that, that there 
deduced nature from the Keo, so, fay reversing the has been for some time a lull in the intm'est taken in 
proeess, toe Fgo may be deduced from nature; that epecnlation, and a aort of sceptical aversion to all 
both fonna of philosophy find tocir basis in the abso- proper philosophic in^iry has taken the place of the 
lute, M toe ideatirirof ril opposites,—the idoal and former eutousiasm. Tet toe influence of philo^hy 
reel, sut^ct mid ol^ect, spirH and mstter. In order in elevating and strengthening the scientifle spirH in 
to csriT out this assertion, Scbeliiog assigned intellec- Germany has been great and beneficial; and toete is 
toal intuition as alone corresponding to the absolnte; lUmost no region of inquiry in which a deeper and 
yea m representing, and identiori shto, the absolute mone toorougn mode of trearinent is manifest as the 
itself. The organ of this intuition was called reason, fruits of thm philosophio spirits—Brockhans, 
and, aa such, was opposed to toe reflection of toe ConvgrmtUmB lixiealt, 

understanding, which was held to he quite inoajtalfle of Gsaiuir StnysB ia a usefol alloy, composed of 
comprehending absolute identity. The relation of too 61 per cent, of copper, 30'6 of zinc, and lfi’4 of niekd. 
aotwd phenomenal world to the absolute was held to It is, in &et, brass, to wbioh nickel has been added to 
oonaist in this, that tbe latter represents itself in a give it a white tinge. It is manufactored in lai^e 
BHfltiplieityiff appearanoos, stws out of “indifference” quantities at Birmineham, and ia much used for for&, 
into oiSisrenoe, manifeate itself in the latter, &c. He spoons, and other table requisites, in consequence ox 
sotti^t to demonstrate this identity in non-identity, ita durability, inooTrodibuiW, and reaemblauoe to 
and non-identity in identity,—especially with regard silver. It is also much used mt rieetro-plating. 
to natural philosophy in tpMial cases, in which the GsaWAir TnnoiAax.—The important position which 

hi(d>eat merit to wliidi he and his foUowere are enti- the Germans in the present day occupy in the Arid of 
tlM: is the having opposed the empiricism of mere thealogical speculation entitles them to some apeoiai 
obaeriration and computation in natoral investigations, notiee m a work of this kind. The phnwe German 
msdto.have oontributed to toe awakened interest in tlteology is commonly restrieted to the doctrinm of 
toe natnrri scieBises. For in contemning experience Protestant Germany, as toe theology of the Catbedie 
and reflection, occasion was also affmded to a fanciful church there does not differ materndly Grom Koman 
mode of spe^ation, which frequently had nothing OatooliciRu generally. It is, however, prineipaily, 
futoerin emnmon with aoienos than the name, and tbe rationaliatio tendeneiea of toe German tbeiflo^ 
ontois aeoquat many dark, opinions in toe i^ions of that more partienlarly call for notice. Tbe growto iff 
poetiy, religion, and social .life came to unite them- the philosophical spirit in Germany soon manifsatedibi 
■rives wito too philosophy of Bobriling, and which effects upon the tneofogy, by gradaaUy brioging toe 
often led to toe most stnmge aberrations into roman- reason more and more to bear upon the dooteinss iff 
tieism, mysticism, and a teodenoy to OatholicsKn. In Christianity. The fatoer of Geraum raitomidism ia 
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intmdttcedinto^ieoloeir-Wdiathijeti^ btiffetti Datarul 
»&d cembd ralt^Di sad. • mambar. of raiiiMialuitM! 
id«M. Bii mtem w»s adopted ^ nmoarom tbedlo*. 
giaiWt botb of Iftttbena ittd Befomad obiircl^ 
and tbiu at onoa dM^iy peaetta^ into tbaelogieM 
literature and tbe scboola. A.. BrnMU, a eoutena* 
poiary of W(^,eataibluhed^^^ hietoriccHinticalaohool 
of Frotegtautexegeeis^ by applyiaglbe rulea of daesioal 
philoli>|i;y to the mte^reti^n <n the Bible. Sender 
(17^91) dittiogtiiebea theology frost raligion (i. e. 
morality); claimed the right to subject the whole 
canon of Scripteore to the freaat investigatioD, and 
laid down aa a eupreue pTkoiple, that tbe Bcriptotei' 
are to be regarded as oenonioid and of dime orikin, 
only in so tar at their eontenta are of an etbii»r or 
moral nature. Be also diehuguiahed between a looel, 
temporal, and tberefora transitory part of the Bible, 
and tbe imperishable word of W. A. TeUer 

(1739—lS9t) pnbUshed, on the baais of the biblioal 
Btudies of Bnmeti, Bernier, and their foUowera Biofaa- 
elis end Bichhom, a new system of Christian doctnne, 
and proolaimed a practiosi religion (tf reason, as the 
essence of Christianity. A new theoiy of far-reaciung 
inflnenae waa set forth by TfiUner (died 1774), who 
distingaished between Holy Writ and the Word of God, 
the latter of wbieh be found also in all other religions, 
and in reason. He ^^tingwhed difrerent degrees of 
inspiration, and mamtaineo that the same degree did 
not exist in sdl parte of the Holy Soripturoa, Against 
the assumptions of this new sobool, oiwodox theology 
was piinoipsUy defended by Bengel, Crasius, Oettinger, 
Bol^ofer, and Spalding. English deism was trans- 
plantad into Germany by Beimarus {1694~17^), in the 
celebrated '* Wolfenbhttel Fragment," first published 
by Lessing. He denied tbe possibility of a revelation, 
and declared, es the prinoipal doctrines of natural re¬ 
ligion, ^e existence of God, a divina providence, and 
the hnmoitsBty of tbe soul. Moses Mendelssohn, e 
Jew (1729-96), adopted the same views, and declared 
the happiness of man to be the prindpsl aim of religion. 
Other writers of the same school were Steinbart (1738— 
180»); Basedow (1723-90}: BndBBhrdt (1711-»2). An 
important organ of this school was tbe “AUgemeine 
deuteche BiUiothak,'* published (1766-92) by Hicolai. 
Lessing (1729-81) also partially belonged to tnis school, 
and maintained that Christianity is essentially a system 
of education for mankind, in which the Bcripturea are 
text-books, wlueb may perhaps be superseded when 
humanity is educated fix the reception of the new 
avetlastiog gospel. He also held that revriation gives 
to man nothing more than reason alone would nave 
Buffioieutly developed in time. Th^ath marked out 
by Lessing was further porsaed by Emit, who declared 
tbe ideas of <^d, liberty, and immortality, indemon- 
Btrable by pure reason, and that tbe only thing certain 
in itself is the moral law, which oondaoH ns to a prac¬ 
tical faitii in God and immcs'tality. Through him, the 
terms ealiOHclist (one who declares natural religion 
Mono to be morally nooeasary, thoagb be may admit 
revelation), naiuraliti (one who denies the reality of 
a sapranattttal divine revelation), md tupraueUvralift 
(one Who considers the belief in revelation a necessary 
nlaiunt in religion) came into nse^ and rationalism 
and aupranaturalism became the principal division of 
the theological schools. Tbe first ratioualistio system 
of dogmerio theology was published by Henke, tbe 
most complete eudoalebratedby Wegsebeider; b««ides 
whom, among the most distingaished were Panins of 
Heiddberg, and Bdbr of Weimar. The foremost re¬ 
presentatives of the supranaturol theology were Storr, 
Knapp, Hahn, and Steudel. A middle course between 
these two wei first attempted to be established by 
Beinhard, and the most prominent of his auccessors in 
this work were Sebott and Bretsebneider. Instead of 
attempting to pursue a middle oemrse, SohleiermaOher 
sought to merge the two into one entir^ new system, 
a^owle^ng tbe oiaime of both. He found the 
proper source of all Christian life and knowledge in the 
pious sentiment or Christian consckiasness, m which 
tha saUeot comprehends itself, both in tbe totally of 
ita being and in its being determined the Christian 
principle rrignlng in the race. In this eonsoiousness, 
it becomes assured of the rgplity of e new divine prin¬ 
ciple of life. Which reveals itselfin Ohristianity, neve- ^ 
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submwsion from the subjective reaasn; __ 

m^ m dentanded of the laftm thini fo n^gnih*^ 
as beisg detmmined by the CIhcisrian :prii>eit^ 
and more to penetrate,Itself With It. 3^ 
of Sc^teEmacher not only met with many suppwtHWf 
bat lutev^ exercised s» unportaat influence upen m 
sdhoohi vmiA were oppoaed t» it. MoM of the ad* 
berenta of Sohleiermacher defended from Ma steiid- 


eander, Gilman, Locke, Gmbreit, Oiriiaasim,H__« 
hagen, Ac. Othws attempted a middle oonree betw<*u 
it and^Geiman Protestantism,; as Tweeten, Bitasifii,ea4 
LMiiUec. A tl^d school, olaie^g fuller indegieW* 

Bcbweiserand^aamgart^Cnwira, ^hemostiwrat 
Influence of lastii^ importance in the developiiieut Wf 
German theolc^ came from the philosophy 
absolute, introduced by SMieUing, a^ eosmleted se a 
system by Hegel. Aeoordmg to this view, me popular 
religions which have existed in the world have Man 
the sAeral points ly which the divine self-conaeiaiH- 
ness has devekipe(j itself. After the death of Hegel, 
his school became divided into those who used an 
orthodox and those who used a heterodox ,mcda of 
expression; the one attempting to develop orthodox 
views of Christianity out of nia system, Gie other 
maintauiiDg that pantheistio ideu were the tme results 
of iL Among the former were Daub, Marheiiicke, 
Bosenkranz, Ofiscbel, Erdmann, and Conradi; :aau8W 
the latter, Btrausa, author of the “Life of Jesus,** ana 
L.EeaeTbaoh, author of the “ Essence ofChristiii^i^-*' 
The so-called Tiibineen school originated with B.O, 
Baur, who introdueed the philoiophy reiigi^ a* • 
Christian seienoe, into the history of Cbristisa dee- 
trines, and sought to eomprehend the historiodevMop- 
ment of the dt»gma as the dieleet proceia of the idM 
itself. Begeoting the anthentioity of most m the bodtes 
of the Hew Testament, and aacritung to them a later 
origin, he endeavoured, numerous writings, to ^ 
up the vacuum thus left in the history of Christ aad 
earlier Christianity. Among his followm), Sehwe^w 
and Zeller were the most distinguished. Their vmit* 
ings called forth an immense number of oppoMUtti 
among whom«were Thierseb, Borner, Bobt^ Bleek, 
Hsse, andEwald. Atteimcts havereoently been made 
by T. H. Piobte, 0. P. Xiseher, Weiasa, WirGi, and 
lothen, to estabUsh a system of speoiflati.va in 

opposition to the panuimstio tendencses of HegeL In 
opposition to ratSonalisGo and spMulative theology, 
there developed itself, in the beginning of ^e present 
century, a soho<d for a restoration of the original 
orthodoxy, of the Eeformad churches. Tbe 
eal CJiurch Oazette, of Hengstanberg, became an 
influential organ of this party. It was. however, 
almost wholly a Imtheran orthodoxy which was tikus 
restored. Its principal theologians are Hei^tenUmv, 
Hiivernick, Bril, Klieforth, Eahnis, Budribasi, 
Guorioke, Lelitsscft, and a host of othera This re« 
vived Lotheraniam soon split into an old and a new 
school, and some of the latter were charged with 
having introdneed into the MStem the most dangexoiie 
innovations. Kotwithstanding the great diversities 

al . j V__•e_'i_a ___ 


is qu toe wanOe In single department of Oer« 

man theology an exoeedingiy voluminous and ihorongh 
literatore has been prodneed, and some branches of 
theology have been oUltivetM almost exoiusiyBiy in 
Germany.—Kef. I7«e Ammoun Qrelepwdio. 

GxiuaxxTioir, jer-min-ai'-ahun (Lat. gtminot 1 
sprout), m Bot,, the beginning of vegetation, or the 
development of the embryo (wiich s«) into an inde- 
neudent nlant. eanable of luiworianx itsrif. fThe time 


they ere placed. Generally speaking, seeds gemmate 
most rapidly directly after they are gathered, Lt wee- 
served till they are quite dry, in some oases the; pfo- 
oeae of germination requires months or even jeey s. 
The secM of the gerden cresses will fraqwmtlygetiBi- 
nate in twenty-font hours; but the msgorityim meds 
do not germinate for from six to twenfy days. Heat 
is the agent which most accelcratee germination. A 
certain amountgufmoiatnte, anda&se c o m m u u i M tion 
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idtbthestmolnbMrio A', u« in aiU caaM aeewMi^ id 
til* prooesy. AlMeaoa llroia Sgbt It a &iron»^bto oon- 
dition. Setdi apnmt most rtedi!/ daiinf ^ing or 
sonmer. is looM palvetued tad pR>pM%*«BiySM»d aoili 
ata aaoderate depth; at aader tiioh aveomattaoM, 
idr, xudttare^ tad warmth ham ftaa tooeaB, tUle light 
ia exdnded. Oerttbi chetoiotl ohaage^ the moat 
iaiportaat b^g the ooater^on of etarch iato aogar, 
tue plaoe in the aeed, and tha cmlttTO ia nonriahedb/ 
the prodncta of theta dungea. Tana noutiabed, it 
inoraaaea gtadnattg in idie, and altimately bnrata 
throogh the iategnmenta of the seed. Ita lower ex- 
tregai^, or tadiolei itoonuncady protaraded flrat, and, 
tamag a dowawara direction, beoomea fixed m the 
noil. The oppoeite extremity aooa elongatei npwarda, 
and ia teraiinated above by the plntnole or gemmnle, 
wUeh ia the firet tenahud bud, or growing apex of the 
atm: and at the tame time the cotyledonary portion 
ia cither left under ground, or ia carried upwarda to 
the tnihMe. Dor^ the gradual development, the 
mbryo continaea to be noniiahed from the pattern 
ocmtained in the albumen or ootyledonery portion, and 
ii ultimately enabled to produce ita fint leavet and 
root. The young plant it then in a poaition to acquire 
the aeoeaaaiy nouriahment by itself, for ita further 
aapport and growth, from the media by which it ia 
anixoUnded; and being rendered independent of the 
need, haa no need of the cotyledonary portion, which 
aeeordins^ periahea. The sporet at acotyledoaoua 
plaata rwvelop roota indifferently from any part of 
their aurfhoe: this mode of germination is termed 
hfterarkkal. In the germination of monocotyledonous 
embryos, tiie radicle ta not itself coutinned downwards 
so as to form the root, but it given off branches of 
nearly eqnal sixe, which separately pierce its extremity 
imd hecmne the rooUets. Bach of these rootlets, at 
the pmnt where it pierces the radicnlar extremity, is 
surrounded by a odiular sheath, termed the eoleorhixa. 
Thia mode of germination in commonly termed endo- 
rhi»at. The tmole of a dicotyledonona embryo ia 
itself imlonged downwards by oell-multiplieation jnst 
wiihin ita apex, to form the root; and this mode of 
germination la diatingnished as exarhieal, (Set Boot, 
Snx.) 

OxBvni, ^sr'-und (Lat. yenindiumr from ffero, I 
oanyliin lAt. Oram., is a part of the verb used to 
denote something as being done; thus, Ugtndum, read¬ 
ing, from lego, 1 read. It is a sort of verbal substuf-' 
tive, beiM declined hhe a noun, but hsai^ the same 
power m government as its verb. In BngUsh the 
present participle oaoapiea the place of the gemnd. 

GxBsnuouai, gee^nt-rai'-ee-e (idCter Gesner, the 
aatnraliat}, in Bot., the Gesnero fam., a nat. ord. of 
.Siew^ZsdaMss, sub-mass CoroUtflora. Herbs or soft- 
wooded ahrubs. Heaves wtinUed, exstipulate, gene¬ 
rally onporite, or whorled; flowers irregular, ahoi^: 
calyx nalf-snperlor, 6-parted; corolla 6-lobM; sta- 
mmia diandrous or didynamoua, ^ith the rudiment Of 
a fifth. Ovary brif-superior, 1-celled, surrounded by 
an annular fleshy diso, or by glands; style 1. Bruit 
capsular or succulent, 1-oeUed, with 2-lobed parietal 
idaeentaa. Seeds numerous, with or without alnumen; 
embryo with minute cotyledons and a long radicle. 
Tlie plants of this order are chiefly natives of warm or 
tropieal regions.' On aooount of the beanty of their 
flowers, they are much cultivated in this country. 
There are 60 graera and about 275 species. 

Gasia BoKXxonos(,ye«'-fd ro-Md-no'-ntm (Let., the 
deads of theBomaas), is the tide of a legendary work of 
the middle agei, written in Latin, and whose tales 
are chiefly tauen from the history of the Bomau em¬ 
perors, or tokmg to that period, and are accom¬ 
panied with moraliziag expositions; whence it is also 
<ttaBed jnsforhs Jfonriinito, The stories are short, 
and dii^ay wa almost childish sim#city. They 
men appointed to be read by die monks, and were 
graarauy mnch read down to tae Iflth century. They 
Wrini; trandated into eeveral languages, and termed a 
ridh -inine for thb earlier fabaHsts Und novelists. 
Gritote, in his €teni^ translation of thfo work (2 vols. 
Leipaie, IStii), assigns ite authorship, apparently 
with reason, to aoertain monk named lEUimaMus, who 
foed 1227. The newest edition of the original text is 
thm edited by Keller (Stnttgart, 1842), 

Gnsraixoar, jet-tai'~ehuiD Il 4 t. ge»t*'He,'ft<m gero, I 
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Carry), fo Bhysiol., is appUedto tfaseperiod which in¬ 
tervenes between tiie tune of oonoeption aud that ol 
deUverir. This period diiters greatly in different ani- 
In the hUman epeoies it is nineoalendarmonihs, 
Or, mori> strictly, forty weeks, or 280 d^s; but by 
certain (dromnstanoeB tiie period may be prolonged oi 
shortened by several weeks; and sometimes the birth 
takes plaoeae earlyas (be seventii month. In the cow 
the period of j^tation is nine months, in the mare 
deven, in the foomedsry twelve, i»d in the elephant 
twenty-one. In the smaUer animals it is much less; 
being in the dog about sixly-three daym in the cat 
flfty-six, tha rat twentyrdi^, in the eowfour mofiths, 
•Ud in the sheep and gout abont five. 

Qxv»,je'-um (Lat.), in Bot,, agen. of the nat. 6rd. 
Boeaaem. The most interesting weetes is G. »r&aatii)i. 
the wood Bvens, a eomnfon herb in our hedges and 
tbideets. The roots have an aromatic flavour, some¬ 
thing like that of cloves. They were formerly mnch 
nsed for flavouring ale, and toaomeextent in medicine, 
for their tonic and astringent properties. 

Gxtsbbb. (Bee Boiuko Brantas.) 

Ghxb, ghee, a sort of butter used by the natives of 
Lidia, winch nndergoes a peculiar process in order that 
it may last for some time. The milk is first boiled in 
large earthen pots for an boor or two, after which it 
is allowed to cool, and a Uttiedhye, or curdled mQk, 
is added, in order to make thu Whole more readily 
coagulate: after the lapse of some hours, the msas 
ie converted into cords, and is ready for ohnming. 
The contents of each jar, to the depth of some five or 
six inches, are then removed or ekimrned off, and placed 
in a larger earthenware utensil, in which they are 
churned by means of a small piece of sjdit bambm for 
about halt an hour; then some bot water is ponred 
into the jar, and the churning oontinned for naif an 
hour longer; alter which time Uie butter is found to be 
formed. When this becomes ranoid, aa it necessarily 
does in a day or two, it ia again melted in an earthen 
vessel, and boiled until all the water has evaporated 
from it; after which a little salt or betel-leaf ia pot into 
it, and it is covered up in closed pots to be kept for 
use. Ghee forms a very important article of internal 
traffic throiufo India, as the natives consume great 
mantities of it, olthongh it » not much esteemed by 
Bnropesns. 

Gbiuxiuiteb, gU'-hil-Unet, in the history of the 
Middle Ages, was the nsme of a pohtical party in 
Germany ana Italy, which, with their opponents, the 
Gnelphs, distracted the p^e of tiiese countries, par¬ 
ticularly the latter, for aeveral centuries. The Ghibe!- 
lines were the supporters of the authority of the 
German emperors over Italy, to which the Guelpha 
were opposed. (See Guxtrns Aim GuiBxuauxs.) 

Ghosts. (Bee AwaBiiioK.) 

Guht, ii'-dnt (Fr. giant, from gigae, the Latinised 
form of a Greek word, probably formed from jgineiihai 
and ge, signifying ' the earth-born ’). an indindnal of 
extraordinary atetnre aud boflr. .The existenoe at a 
race of manta, or of individual instances far exceeding 
those exhibitm in modem times, was fuUy believed in, 
up to the commencement of the present century. This 
belief was founded partly upon scriptural evIdenosL 
partly upon the diaoovery of en<HmouS bones supposed 
to be those of human beings, and partiy upon the 
aoeounta huided down by ancient ana mediaeval 
writers. In the Old Testament, the name of giant ia 
applied to several races of men; bnt the appellation 
seems to refer more to violence and physical power 
than to stature. The Anakims and some other tribes 
seem, however, to have been distingnished from other 
races by their snperior atirength and proportions. 
There are several instances in the Scriptures of indivi¬ 
dual giants; such M Og and Goliath. The height of 
the former is not mentioned, but the latter, at meat, 
did not exceed 84 feet in stature. In most of the 
oases where the existence of giants has been based upim 
the discovery of colossal btmss, it haa been afterwards 
diioovered that (he remains ware not those of hnman 
beings, bat of extinct qnadmpe^. In 1458, the bones 
of a supposed giant were exposed by the action of 
the Bhone. The height of inia giant was estimated 
at 30 feet, bnt (he nones were probably those of 
an elephant. In 1613. ffie remains of another sup¬ 
posed giant were fonnd on the Bhmie i it was statM 
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that tfa« ikelatoD hacl h«ea ibuhA ia a tomb SOibet 
long, bearing the inicHption “^PenteboebUB Kex.". 
TheFariBians orowdU^ t^ seb the bonea of the King 
Teutoboohos ; oat it vaa eftecvarQB fonnd that the 
remaina were not thoae of a m^, bat of a maatodon. 
Iq tbia eonati 7 , Dr. Mather, in iflSr, aanounced the 
diaeoveryof the bonea and toethOf a pant in theatate 
of Hew xork. The atatement waa pobliehed in the 
Philoaophical Tranaaetiona j but it waa anbaeanenti; 
aaoertamed that the bonea in tUa oaae alao were thoae 
of a maatodon. Among daaaioal writera, inataneea aN 
nnmerona of giante, bnt not worthy Of belief. Flntarch 
atatoa that, when the grate of Antsaa waa imned by 
Serboniua, the body Waa (bond to be fall 60 enbita 
long. Pliny alto lelatea toat, at an earthquake 
in Crete, the bonea of a giant 46 cuMta in length 
were diaeloeed. Coming to more reliable evidenee, it 
aeema certain that a beiebt of ereh more than nine feet 
haa been attained. In tneenuaenm of Trinity College, 
Sablin, there ia a akeleton B feet 6 inohea In height; 
in the muaenm of the College of Sargeona of Eogund, 
ia another 8 feet 2 inches; and another in the Muaenm 
at Bona, 8 feet. Oreat direraity, as to height and 
airei prevaUa among the human me. la northern lati- 
tudea, men are below the ordinary standard, many 
being leas than four feet. In temperate olimates, the 
height VMriea from 4t feet to 6 feet; but this is some- 
timea exceeded, as mentioned above. As a general 
rule, giants are of rarer occurrence than dwarfs; they 
are usueliy of a lymiAatlo temperament, of a delioate 
complexion, often dSformed, and generally badly pro¬ 
portioned. Their muscles also are flabby, and their 
voices weak. They are seldom long-lived, and in this 
respect are the reverse of dwarfs. O'Byme, whose 
skeleton is in the Boysl College of Bargeona.of Eng¬ 
land, died at 22, while Borowlsski, the dwarf, died at 
08. (S»e Bwxbv.) It baa also been observed that 
giattta ahow a wuit of aetivity and energr both in body 
and mind, while dwarfs are naually livdy, active, and 
iraacible. The cansei which occasion the production 
of giants are not much understood. According to 
Gemftoy Ssint-Hilaire, Bishop Berkeley attempted to 
mauttfacture a giant. He reared an orphan boy, named 
Magrath, on certain hygienic principles, and suo- 
ceeded so far that at the age of 17 he was 7 feet 
in height. He died, with all the symptoms of old age, 
when he had completed hia 20th year, et which time 
he was 7 feet 8 inches high. It is a singular fact, that 
in the mythology of alf the Indo-Oermanio nations, 
giantB hold a marked position. Amongst the Greeks, 
they were represented as hideons beinn of monstrous 
aixe,ltsving tbe tails of dragons, and living in voleanio 


and from his hnge body heaven iBd btrto, and all 
solid bodies. AH the frost giants, ezoep Bsrgelmir, 
petUhad with Ymir. He bsgame the %toer of the 
new i^wt race of .the ddtnnt. It; la > common belief 
in many nations that moahtatoa and iriands haye been 
raised, and roolm and mbnntaina thrown down, by 
giants. Giants are :siso hsed to ^pify the hsauSn 
moment in ita conflict wiih Christtamfy. 


1^ the Tnrka to Ohnatiant, or, indeed, to all who are 
not Mohammedans. 

Gisbobivt, gii-W-s-fs (Lat. gHiotUai, CtcmMSut, 
a swelling or protuberance), in Med., k applied to • 
hnmp or othw irregularity or swelling on the besdc, 
or any o&er part of the body. 

6t!iB0VBt gi&'-h«s {l<at. fftdiuB, hunched, hnmpsd), 
an expression applied to the convex or protnhmaat 
diape that the moon presents in its second and third 
narter, before attaining the perfect cironlar fntn 


Gxddiwsss, gii'‘de‘iie» (Sax. gidig, Lat. cerf(gD, 
from twrfo. I tom), in Med., is a dissiness or swimnimg 
of the head; with more or less of mentm oonihsiom aaa 
a loBsSof power to balance the bo^. The objeeta 
around him in many cases appear to be moving about 
in different direonoDS, often conjoined with a sense of 
dimness or darkness, or with sounds of belk or dmma 
in the. ear. It generally comes on snddenfr, and ia 
symptomatic of varions diseases, arising, as it does, from 
some disturbance or debility of the nervous power. It 


mseases, and not anflcMuently arises from some organic 
disease of the brain or heart. Most frequently, how¬ 
ever, it arises from indigestion, and may be ^ rid of 
by means of some aperient medioine. When thia fa^, 
or when it is of frequent ooourrence; medical advice 
ought to be sought. _ 

Gin, g\fl (Sax. Lat. donum, donatio), in Law, 
is the transferring ‘of the right and possession of a 
thing by one man to another, voluntarily and gratni- 
touMy. In this letter respect, gifts are diatiagniilted 
from grants, which are always mime npon aome con¬ 
sideration or equivalent. The giver of the thing is 
called the donor, the receiver the donSe. Gi^ Are 
divided, as regards their subject-matter, into ^ts of 
chattels reM and gifts of chattels personal, ^nder 
the former bead may be included all leases of land for 
years, assignments, and surrendw of these leases, and 
■all other methods of conveying an estate less than free¬ 
hold. Agiftxif chattels personal is the act of trans¬ 
ferring the right and possession of tbmn, and may be 


districts, to which they had been banished after their done either by writing or by word of month, attested 
war against heaven. The gods, with the assiatanoe of by sufficient evidence, of which the delivery ofposses- 
Hercnles, were supposed to have imprisoned them sion is the strongest and most essential. The law 


Hercnles, were supposed to have imprisoned them 
under Etna and other volcanoes. They were fabled 
to have sprang from the blood whibh fell upon their 
mother Ge (the earth) from the slain Ouranns 
(heaven). Tbia mingling of heavenly with earthly 
descent, together with the places of their abode, evi¬ 
dently points to the mysterious voloanic convolsioiis of 
nature, which they were intended to typify. In the 
mythology of nortnem nations, giants play a still more 
important part. They believed that the first created 
being was Ymin *'the Ancient Chaos," and the pro- 

C itor of the frost giants. The origin of Ymir was 
! before the creation of heaven and earth. In the 
beipaning, a world existed in the far north, in Whioh 
waa a well, from whence flowed a poisonous stream 
hardeniog into ioe. As this accnmulated, it formed 
the northern part of Ginnottgagsp, or the abyss of 
abysses, the sontfaem extremity of which was radimit 
with heat and light from another world. The meeting of 
heat and cold prodhced drops which, the agency of 
the All-Father, or creative power, which had sent them 
forth, became a living being, and received a bnman 
form. Ymir, the giant, thns created, was nourished 
by four streams of milk, and, while he slept, a man 
and woman grew from under his left arm, while a son 
was prodncM from his feet. Other beings were after¬ 
wards formed from the salt and snow-covered stones, 
and from these the three brotiiera Odin, Vili. and Ve, 
were horn. These three were gods, and'having slain 
Ymir, they dragged him into the middle of Gitmunga- 
eap, formed the ocean and all waters from his blood, 
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Sion is the strongest and most essential. The law 
generally looks with some degree of suspicion upon 
gifts, and they are usnally considered to bo frandalent 
if ereditors or others become sufferers thereby. _ Where 
a gift has been exeonted by delivery of possession, it is 
nM in the donor's power to retract it ; but so long as 


the gift has not hem oompleted by delivery of posses¬ 
sion, it is not properly a i^ft, but a contract, and this 
a man cannot be compelled to perform bnt npon good 
and snfficient oonaideration. The deed or conveyance 


EKViin.) , „ , ™ 

GiiBSXXims, gU'-ier-tini, in Eocl. Hist., tbe camiv 
of a religions order, founded by St. GKlbert, in Sem- 
pringham, in Lincolnshire, about the TtK 1H8. The 
monks Of the order observed the rule of Sfc Augustme, 
and were accounted canons, and the nuns foUoWedthaW 
Of St. Benedict. There were about twenty-fife bouses 
of this order in England and Wales at the time of the 
dissolution of the monasteries. _ . 

Giumckb, f^'-ing {Snn.gtldm, to gild), 
covering bodies with a thin coating of gold, eitwww^ 
chemiem or mechanical means. In ehemiom gudjlgl, 
the gold is applied to roetsllio sur&oes by the 
of onemiool affinity. One of the best metals fOrjrodiiag 
on is a mixture of copper with one-seventii of bins. 
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Copper iteelf ie too tOft:Uid wu^-wonred ^ ord^ 
brasa. howerer;. amee the patpOae ^site w(Sl. The 
golcl employed le o^e^'^e goid/‘^d ^ ftoin i 

to he gilt, it id drrt cSmluaed^th jnfflWBagr, a 
of the former b«ng hotted trith five o^ cix tiom m i 
weight of the letter. Whesihei g^iiei d^ke^ eod 
the amalgem aoffieiently boded, 'the fisid maet is 

onred oat into oold water, extd ’theii heec^eB Bemi- 

aid. It is next put into • pieoe Of dhein^8<)e»tfaer 
ead squeezed i by whioh meant) thepurtieles i^ qnieh- 
(dl-yer escape through the pw«s ed me leather, whilst 
the gcdd is retsineC iHie emalgam, if good, is then of 
about the contistenOy td stiff olsy, eud has a greasy 
and gritty feel when divided with a bone spatula. In 
ordm to ap^y the amalgam to the suriaoe of the 
oop^, or other metal, it is neoessiuyto use a solution 
ofmtrate of nteronry, as otherwise there is noohemioel 
affinity hetwecn the suhstanoes reauired. to be brought 
in oontaet. This solution is oallod, in oommeroe, 
"gilder's i^aa fortis,” and when a piece of metal is 
famgaersed in it, its surface is iuunediately conTerted 
into an amalgam to which the mercury and gold amal¬ 
gam closely adhere. The methods in which thit ope- 
r^on is performed in detail depeud^pon the size and 
nature of the articles to be gilded. After reoeiriue the 
gold ooveiiBg, the gilded artiai» are washed and dried 
m a careful manner. Oilt articles of all the better 
qnaUtiee are submitted to an after-process, for the 
purpose of giving them a deejmr orange tint, first 
eorering them with a cbmuica! compoand, and then 
placing them on a heated iron plate, when the warm 
gold surfaces become oxidized. Most gilt articles are 
also burnished by a stone huratsher, fanned of a 
polished piece of black hinmatite. In the mechanical 
nsode of gilding, gcdd-leaf or gold powder is appUed 
and fixed to various substances by different means. 
Thus gold may be applied to wood, plaster, paste¬ 
board, leather; and also to metals, such as silver, 
copper, iron, tin, and bronze; so that gilding includes 
several arts exercised 1^ men emidoyed in very different 
trades. Wood-work is gilt brushing over the sur¬ 
face desired to be operated upon with a solution of 
parchment size mixed with a little whiting. After fill¬ 
ing up the boles and irregularities, the surface is again 
broidied over with a composition of the same sort. 
After this operation has been rcpeated.;8everal times, 
the plain parts are moistened and smoothed down with 
pumiee-stone, &o., and when dry the work is covered 
with several coatings of gold size, a peculiar substance ,1 
of which deer's fat is sma to form the pmncipal ingre¬ 
dient. The gold-leaf is then carefully laid on with a 
sort of fine comb, called a " tip," and pressed into the 
cavities with a dry oamd’s hair peneiL When dry, the 
gold is burnished with a stone in some parts. This 
constitutes buriiish-gilding: oil-gilduig is performed 
wi th a gold size of an oily natura; and japan-gilding, 
effected with japan size, is intended fur those surfaces 
which are to be exposed to the weather, Vot a 
description of the process for gilding by means of 
dectnoitjr, tet 'finxciBO-FUixisfh OiLniire'. 

Gtihi-ijiU (from Low Lat. pilla, a drinking-glass), is 
a measure of capacity holding the thirty-second por- 
tinn of a gallon, or the fourth portion of a pint. 

OmLEsriA, jriZ-Zv'-ns-d, in ffot,, a gen, of the nat. 
imd. Setaceai. trifbliaia and utipulaeea are pretty 
North-American plants, with lobed, discoloured leaves 
and wiiite flowers. The roots of bolh species are used 
medicinally, and are commonly known under the names 
of Indian physic and American ipecocuauha. In small 
doses they are tonic; in larger doses, emetic. 

6ii,lixsiacb.z:, wV-Ze-ss-oi'-se-s (after Dr. Giflios, of 
CoBoeptio'o, in Clmi), in Bot,, the OilUesia lam., a nat. 
ord. of Mondooi^^doneti sub-class Petaloiileie, consist, 
ing of sniail herbaceous bnlbous plants, with ^ass-like 
Jeares apd spathsccons flowers. There are but two 
genera,—GilZiesld and Jtftterriu, eontaihing five species, 
all natives of Chill. Their properties and uses are 
unknown. 

Otnns. giUt (Swedish peO, a term applied to the 
appssratus possessed W afl fishes, by means Of which 
tneir .respiration is effected exclusively through the 
medinm of water. The gills, or brsnebue, are sftnatod 
each side of the nedk, and are composed of several 
mmin i e fixed on arches. These laminie are covered 
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with « yaat number of minate {flood-vessels, and are 
ao formed as to present a ooasiderabls surfaoe to riie 
water, so that a suffioieat portion af oxygen may 
be received by riie blood. As the oxygen is eontinnally 
being removed, the water becomes deteriorated, and 
it is eooseqneutiy neceessxy that a constant current 
afaoifld flow over them. This is effected in most fishes 
by their taking the water in at riie mouth and expelling 
it under the giU-«overs in regular respirations. Tbo 
blood, which is Continually being sent to the gills £rom 
the heart, is disklbuted, by means of the arteries, to 
evBiy part of the body; from whenoo, by mean| of 
the veins, it eomes back again to the heart. 

Giantans, uim'-tdZx (Ang.<Ifor.}, the two hoops of 
brass in wmen the mariner's oomp»s» is suspended, in 
order to seonre a horisontai position for the eorapMS, 
card, and needle, under any eiroumstanoes. This is 
effected by means of their being fitted one within the 
other. The oompass is snapended within the inner hoop 
by two pivots at opposite poinei, and the inner hoop is 
suspended in a similar manner vrithin the outer hoop, 
by pivots that sre in a Hne at right anries to that 
which passes thremgh thepivots, by which the compass- 
box is suspended in the innm; hoop. A compass sup¬ 
ported in this manner is said to bo suspended on 
gimbals. 

G'lx, or Gx]r,jn» (oontracUoa of eeotne}, a maohine 
employed for raising heavy weights, driving piles, Ac. 
It eonsista Of three poles, shout twelve or sixteen feet 
long, placed in the ground eight m nine inches apart, 
united at the top by a rope twisted several times round 
each, or by an iron ring. Two of the poles are kept 
their proper distance apart at the bottom by amovame 
iron bar plaeed between them in a horizontal position; 
a w'indlaw is also secured between the same two poles 
aboot 34 feet from the ground. 'When in use, the gin 
is set up over the object to be lifted, and a rope, one 
end of which is secured roimd the windlses before 
meutioned, and carried thence through a puUey at the 
top of the poles, is then fixed to it, when, by tnrn- 
ing the windlass, by means of'handspikes, it may be 
raised the'iequirM height. 

Gnr (fromFr. geniivre, juniper), an ardent spirit, 
largely manufactured in liondon and other places, and 
originally flavoured with juniper berries, from whbh it 
derives its name. Geneva is frequently confounded 
with gin; Ilia former is, however, merely proonrod by 
the fermeutatiou of the berries of the Jumper cemnuunie. 
Hollands gin is a variety of corn spirit, which was for¬ 
merly whmly imported from Holland. The popularity 
of this spirit induced the BngUsh distillers to produce 
a similar liquid; but a difference can easUy bo detected 
by good jiidgra. At the present day, fincliBh gin 
consists of piaia corn spirit, flavoured wuth oil of tur¬ 
pentine eod a email quantity of Other substances. It is 
possible that Hollands gin may contain a proportion of 
juniper,, bat as a v general rule, it is not present in 
English gin. Hveir gin-distiUer has a receipt of his 
own, which is usuamy kept a secret j hence the variety 
of flavours to be found in this spirit; as, the plain 
gin flavour, the Hollands flavour, the whiskey flavour, 
the smoky flavour, &c. A. large variety of substances 
is employed in the flavouring of gin; among others 
may be mentioned sugar, bit^ almonds, turpentine, 
creosote, lemon, cardamoms, caraways, cassia, garlic, 
Canada halasm, horseradish, grains of paradise, cayenne 
pepper, and several other herbs, seeds, fruits, &c. 

uiNQXB. {See ZinaiBxa.) 

Ginghxm, gin^-hSm (its Indian name), a cottoii 
fabric, originally manufactured by the natives of India, 
from whom also it derived ita name. It generally 
liears a oolonred riieck pattern, whioh is not produced 
by dyeing or stamping tue manafactared material, but 
by interweaving coloured threads, formerly, afl the 
jringhnm in use was imported into this oonniry from 
India; but at the present time it is largely manufae- 
tured in 'England, and great quantiues ore exported to 
India. The varions mnie of gingbmn now manufse- 
tnrod are known by different names In oommerce; 
and umbrella ginghm is woven with threads all os 
the some colour. 

GiHBBse, (iSse TAjra*.) 

Oipsma. {See GxxsiM.) 

GuiAsifB, ge-r^' {iinb. awifd), tarined in Hat. 
Hist. CamelqpardaUe Qire^, b one of <tlM taliesi 
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ot^t. ■ >111'..point*' tiw-giK*®*'..*^'. 

pTOMbo* the deeri tlM nbtii^lapnt iniid lat* o*in«l; Mm, 
boaldM this, in* ncny want it wjimI^ 

ntpseiidlr it* own. Jto tin 
flexitnbtr of it* setilL inp»«w* iQ otfite aMaTii- 
ped*, Md p«c^nWM of tfd«fo*iiii*ti(8i ad^t it 
eminentlT for the lifo tfofolt It load*^ tb* *udr 
doMrt. Its head TMeafolM tint of idto aamcSt from the 
a^enoe of a natisd npBde, and in tin «hi^ and 
organiaatioB of ilia 90 *tiiii> whiah are oWoue and', 
narirpv defended hy Ine hair. adikit ipnara 

at tdieir margina, and ntnroasded ^ entaneoaa «Ba*oa> 
liw fibre*, bjr whieh ^e aoitoal ean eloae them, at will. 
This is a beantifol proriMoii of watars for the dofonoe 
of the air-passages and the irritable meiuhraaea haing 
the olfoct^ earities; finm the partioles of sand 
which the storms of the deswt raimm and whirlabout 
ia sofiboatfatfi aioaii. IQie eyes tin ghnSh ar^ 



...?'■ ■ -. «nujws. .'... 

Blaeed as to take in a Wider range of riSim than those 
of my other quadruped, and it is thus able to see m' 
Mtemr in the rosr as well as in the front when its 
head is meratod during the time tint it is browsfog 
on its favourite acacia plant. The weapon* ^wmch 
it defends itidf are its horns and its hoofti The for¬ 
mer it does hot wield by butting, as is the :ci^ With 
other Cswid* ; hut swings round with a lateral move- 
ment of the neoh. and hits with th«m sideways: the 
latter are very powerful; and somWunes a jhrwe hM 
Ijeen kiiowb to pi*oBteftt# Hon ® ” 

lootloA in progressing i* naoefc peouHi-r 5 f? 

it does, in a sort of orah-liko movement. It hits, both 




and ita anpearaiiioe whte oantering is pMul^ to the 
extreme- The tOngne is tormed to sutt its hmit* <tf 
Hfe. and is used to hooh down iin btanebes of trees 

which grow beyond the inirftt at whj*\ito mn^ 

reach. The two hewns wito which it is provided are 
inculiar to both sexes, the bony part of to* same 
tong artleuUted by e broad, r0n^, epjphyM.ai bams 
to the oraarnm. ^ wered by 
is mentioned to j *«_ .f 

toraffe more then two^thirds wffl eat toly it 

wnfineanent eighteen pounds of clover-hay md eigh. 
f^.^n pounto of a Baaed vegetable tot, consisting of 
oarroto,msTigel'Wur*el,biWeyj^8plit beans, mdonioiM, 
•nd wiU dito 


four gallons of water. They copulate 1 mihation. 
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tolllWcli.: Ttofenaaiis has isfcr ingtoslwditoni; *to 
one youtqi oaewta bine, and theparkid 
offsatation it finem intoto The new-born girapt 
measarea six feet froto the foM booh to toe top of tw* 
heedvasd in a few toias ;^|Br ito^ itto atoe'to^'M^ 
low'wdaai.^*.!. 

gwrdoa^ lo-biliiQ, ttto 
natoe (dtoh in Oiv. IShg. and Areh:. to long beSisis of 
woodmdixon, that are thrown across opOntoge of eoB-' 
siderable *pw, to support fi'oors and toe roadway of 
bridges. Oirdme are of two hinds, simple and fraaied; 
the fortoer being merrir. wooden beams, or beams of 
Cast or wrought iron ; while the latter are beams of m 
above mateiws made of Mverri pieces, put togetoer in 
such a maimer tost; they in^ be capable of ofibring a 
grMter reristaoee to excesrive pressure than a simple 
toder oonld exert The depth and width of tf eiarders 
mnsf be prttortioaed to the grcatcat weight il»t is 
likely to be toibwn on tkemi that toey may beabie to 

offer the grtotostpossiMereeietwioe to itepTeeswe.whii 
the iaMt pmiible qnanri^bf material. Ine strength of 
a girder iaangmented ^ adding to its depth, rathertoan 
to its width, admits eapidiihly of remstanoebwweases 
directly as toe Width and as ; the square of it* d^to. 
If, for example, a beam of Kotway deal tlmt *» weo 
inches wide and six inohee dew will hrar a tortto 
weight, a beam that is twice as wide toH bear, twiee 
that Wright; while One toot is twice ns deep win hear 
fonr times as much, tuid One that is twice as wide and 
twice as deep, eight times as much. The longw iMe, 
the greater will be its flexibility ; or, in other Woiot, 
if two beams of the same width a»adepto,bto; wMto 
one is twice as long as the other, be supported attote 
ends, having equal weights spspcndim from the ir 
centres, the longer beam witt exhibit a greater amount 
of deflection than the sbortM' one; the espabih^of 
resistance in girders of all kinds being inversely as toe 
length. The manner in which toe weight is throTO on 

a beam has considerable tafloence on ita power 
sistance. Thus a beam will not bear half as mnemffsm 
the weight be collected at its centre, as it WilMf toe 
weight be distributed eqnallv along ita length. BWlis 
will also bear a greater weight when their eitrenaoM 
are seonred, or loaded with a weight of masotay, torn 
the case of gdhders stretching from wall to wall m * 
building, to support a floor. A dead nniform 'wemht 
is less injurious to toe power of resiststiee toate tpruOT 
can exert, than a weight which is in motion; bttt it is 
fonnd that *he power of resistance of a beam loMea 
with a dead weiglit decreases conriderabiy when itbu 
sustained that weight, for a long period of time. ^ The 
emountof weight that Bhoald bo thrown on a^mor 
nnder any eircnmatanceB should nei-er exceed one- 
third of the weight that would have to be applied to it 
in order to break it. 0irdera should also ^shaped in 
accordance with the conditions under which toey are 
to be loaded. Thus the upper surface of a girder sup- 
ported at both en*m*bat has to sustain a great wmjtot 
at one point only, should be in the* form of a paTObola_; 
While tost of a beam supporting a uniform wmght at all 
points, should be elliptic, the under sarface being per* 
feotly straight in both oases. Wrought and ewt iron 
girders are made With flanges, or projecting edges m 
metal at the top and bottom. In oa»f.-iron girders, tM 
bottom flange must have a sectional area equal to *« 
times toe arts of the top fiange, as the power of cast 
iron to resist compression is about su times as grm 
as its power to resist a drawing straan; botin wroimM- 
iron gibers, on the contrary, the •“‘-’•j®"®} 
bottom flange need be only one-half of that of toe top 
flange, as too power of wrought iron to resist compres- 
aiem is only hwf as much as fts power to resist tension- 
In btoer ^mta,toe Btreogth ^ men *2. 

mroportion to torir 

; Fsirbum’a Car* aad HTniByAf /«»/*•• 
Suitiing Pafywses. ,*a 

Gn»U gfri-di (Ang-Sax. tom 

eneirefe; &r.*o»ie, I<». 

or some other substonoe, used in girdmg up to* 
it was more or loss in common use among sew^ pt 

of the loins is frequently alluded to as beiugjM^ri*^ 
by the Jews before undertektug aloumey. Gird^of 
s^kcloth were alsutomettaes worn ^tokcM iff to- 
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Qirpndistt 


K^tfia 0f liw 

ignominT. Tfas taski of <&« SoniWt iUo fMtenod 
b/a gitole or bdt olK>ut th^ MjWt, 11 :«H ti^iorded 
u oBbrninat^ . to abroiiS wiui tunic 

dMkfy or, oareien^ |iWled. Hanisa girt banc to 
denote diUgance, aobritj, oleatanMiat and oiigirt, idle- 
nest, effemioaey. The jroibig iwoman rdnaijw laore a 
girdle, or cone, befotb roarriaga t and benoe the 
phraaa **Zonam toleert virj/itUam" waa aometmiea. 
tued to denote that oeremonr. 7be girdle worn by 
Venue «aa ciited ''oestua/’ ^. Aiaone tbe BornanB the 
^rdle aerved also as a puree'; and in Unglaiid it was 
fonnerly the practice for bankrupts, or ineolrents, to 
gire up their girdlea in open oonrt. 

Qxaoirsjaca, je-ron'-dlth (Fr. CHronditu), the name 
of a edebrated political party in Franco duringthe Se- 
rdntion. They vere eo caUed from the department of 
Gironde, which the leaders of the party represented in 
the liegudatire Assembly which met in the month of 
OotobM, 1701. These were Vergniaud, Guadei^ Gen- 
aomid, Grangenenve, Buoos, Ae., men of great dratori- 
«al powers, and who soon obtained gveat inSuenee in 
the Assembly. Their politicel views, however, were 
sot sound; end they did great mUohief by their 
'Opposition to the eonstitutionalists; thus leaving the 
'way open for tbe extreme demoerstio mwty. They 
were rronblicana, who took their poutioal notions 
chiefly from the writings of the snoieot Greeks, and 
auooeeded in gaining many over to their side. For a 
time they had a mdority in the Assembly, and the 
'king found himself obliged to select some of tbe more 
moderate of the party to form bis ministry; among 
whom were Boland, Servan, Clavihre, and Pumouries. 
For a time they Seemed reconciled to monarchy; but 
at length the king found it necessary to dismiss them ; 
• proceeding which led to the insurrection of the 20th 
of dune, 1792. They, indeed, did what they could to 
oppose the maassares which followed; but their popu- 
laiity and influence with the people was wholly gone. 
They snbseqnently endeavoured to stir up the pro* 
vinoes egainct the Parisian party, but without success. 
Tbe demagogues of the city rose in arms against them, 
-assailed the Convantion, anddemauded their imprison¬ 
ment. They were accused, tried, and condemned, 
'On the 31st of October, twenty-one of them perished 
by the guillotine, including Brissot, Vergniaud, Gen- 
aonnd, andBucos; others perished afterwards; a fewi 
eseaped, and after tbe downfall of ttve Terroriats, 
again appeared in tbe Convention.— Stf. Ijamartine’s 
Miitoire det Qirondini, 8 vols., Paris, 1817. 

GtO-Oliiti Bbfosits, gld$'-e-al (Fr. glacial), in Geol-i 
belong to the Pleistocene period, and consist chiefly 
of claya, sands, and gravels, sometimes stratifled, 
Bomatimes rudely piled together, and containing great 
blocks of rock, which also sometimes occur sosttered 
loosely over the bare rock-surface. These deposits, 
which have evidently been formed by the agen^ of 

f laciers, are called by various nambs; as, the “Great 
fOrtbern Brift;" “Till" ^in Scotland), a brown olay 
with boulders; “Marls” in IVexford and Wicklow, 
where fossUiferous marl is ioteratratifled wBh sand 
and gravel; " Limestone Gravel" in central Ireland, 
chiefly oonsisting of pebbles of oarbonifetoui lime- 
atone, heaped sometimes into narrow ridges forty to 
eighty feet high, and from one to twenty miles long, 
which are called “Escars;" the “Boulder Clay” m 
northern and central England; and “ Brift ” almost 
universally. The “Erratic Block (Sroup’* is another 
well-known name for these deposits. (Set GU-Cins, 
BonLusas, Bbut, PiiEisTooKNU.) 

OtaciBB, yliti'-e-fr (Let. glaciet, ice), an accumnla' 
tioD of ice, or of snow and ice, formed in a valley or 
traviue 6f a snowy mountain. The average annual 
fsU of snow in the region of the Swiss Aliw,rrom S,0(X> 
to 10,(KK) feet above tbe level of the sea, has been 
estimated at sixty feet; that is to say, saflCteient snow 
desgenda in one year to form a bed of thit ihiekness. 
The aoeumalatioD of snow on the high table-land is 
ealled the and Ja found to consist of layers of 
more or less orystalline snow, whioh diminish in thick- 
ness as their depth incTeasei. At a certain d^th, 
these layers can scarcely he distinguished oue from 
nnotber, and still lower tbe aobitsnoe of the nivi 
passes into clear ioe. The tUvi is the source of the 
910 . 


Gladiators 


gdaeien, or rivers of ioc, wbieb frU all tbe valleys rsdia- 
tiBg i^m the central mast irf a great mountain. Some* 
timec valleya twenty miles long and three or four 
bfOvd Atd uittod up with io6 to too depth of tomo 600 
feet. Although apparently solid and etationary, 
glacieirs move eldwly down thdr vaUsye, and cany 
with them, either bn the surface, frosen into their 
mass, or grinding and rubbing along the bottom, all 
the fragments, laige and small, fromhloeks many tons 
in weight down to the finest sand and mud, that rain, 
and ice, and the frietion of the moving glaeier itself, 
detach from the adjacant rooks. Fhe laws of this 
motion were flint thoiraiighly investigated by Professor 
James Forbes, who was forced to admit that tbs ioe- 
msss possesses a slight degree of plasticity, or a dtmi- 
eemi^uiditg^ ^ nhieh it is enabled to flow down the 
valley jost as nXIaoous snbBtBnoe,such aapartially melted 
pitol^ woidd flow, The researches of Professors Tyn- 
Ualiand Faraday have shbwa that ice may be plastic 
without being visimos, owing to its peenliar property 
of reuniting by the oontswt of adjoining snrfeces after 
having been broken Intb fragments. {See Bxaxaa- 
SWM.) The motion of the ^adier it not due to vis. 
oosity, as imagined by Forbes, but is the result of the 
miiMite, almost molecular, fracture and regelation of 
the ice partidea, which move as if they were sand, 
continuauythawing and re-freezing. The glacienof 
tbe Alps, and probably those of ot)-,or regions, desoend 
to a vertical depth of nearly 4,000 feet below tbe line 
of perpetual snow, and into a warm iflimate, before 
they finally melt away and leap forth as rivers of run¬ 
ning water. The heap of materials of all sorts and 
sizes, which they deposit at their melting extremity, is 
called the mormne, a term which is also applied to the 
lines of blocks that are being oarried along on the anr- 
face of tile glacier. Conibineii with the avalanche and 
the ieeherg (see these words), the glacier is now, ss it 
has bseu in ages past, one of the most im^rtaut of 
geological agents. Professor Tyndall has lately ad¬ 
vanced the theory that the present conformation of 
the Alps has been produced mainly by the action of 
ancient glaciers. All the great valleya have, in his 
opinion, been ploughed out by moving masses of ioe; 
in other words, tbe glaciers have been the real exoava- 
tors, and not, as usnally sopposed, mere accidental 
tenants of valleys previously formed by water denuda- 
, tion. The evidence of giacierS in any country daring 
j former epochs consists partly in the polished and 
grooved surfaces of the rocks over whioh they slid 
with their impacted boulders imd shi^le; and partly 
by the peculiar contour and Cotobsition of the mo¬ 
raines, which difiTer raatorially'from beds of diint 
brought down by torrents and other currents of water. 
In North Wb!«b, the traces of ancient glaoiers are 
very distinct. In Ml the valleys of the Snowdon range, 
aoratchiugs and polishings, together with the moraines 
and detached boulders, bear evidence to the existence 
of vast slnggisb rivers of lee. At Plate LSI. is shown 
a ebrnwing of the oeiebrated glacier known as the Met 
de Glace: at Plate LXII. is given a drawing of tile 
Glaeier des Bois and the source of the Arveinon. 
BMih these glaciers are in Switzerland. 

GwlOib, gV-ss (Fr.), in Mil., the inolined plane or 
slope that extends from the exterior of the covered 
tray towards the open country. The crest of the 
gUieis is about seven or eight feet above the terrepleiu 
of the covered way, which eoinoides with the natural 
level of the soil surraanding the fortifloations. The 
sk^ itaelf extends about 150 feet from the eovered 
way, having an inclination of one foot in twenty, or 
thereabouts, from the crest of the work to the natural 
snrfaoe of the ground. Tbe glacis covers the masonry 
(» revetments of that nart ol the rampart which forma 
the searp of the ditoh, and serves to hide it from the 
hatteries of thb enemy. It also oonoeak soldiers who 
are in the eovered way from the view of the investing 
foroe, and protects them from their fire, A bsnqueUe 
is nsnaUroonstrueted in the covered way. ' 

Gladixtobs, gladf-e-aUtore (1^.), a term applied 
in Antiq. to those persons who fought, generMiy in 
the arena at Borne, for the entertiunment of the specta¬ 
tors. Tbe custom of gladiatorial oombaht Was in tro- 
duoed into Boroe from Alia, and some suppose that 
the reason of keeping up Abe diversion was to acens* 
tom the people to oespise danger and death. The 
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orii^ of tihese ooinbafa seen* to hatto bttm b eiuton 
hi vhioh man^Mtioo* indnlKedt of o»p- 

ti¥M or priaoMis of wiw .‘to t»8 «iMie» of the 
men who bad di^ in tii* oatnpaif#-^ ThBa, Aohiuel* 
in the Iliad, k represented M saonnOin 



Trojans to the manes of Fatrodus; 

^neid, sends eaptires to iEnmdor 

the hiiieral of hk son: Pallss. I& ’time it became the 
eosfom to saorifloe skres at the fnimals of all persons 
of distinction; hut as it appeared barbarons to mas- 
eaore them iu eold blood, tW were appointed to fight 
with one another, end endearpar to save their own 
lives by hilliue weir adversaries, Thk took swap 
somewhat of the horror of the speotaole, as there was 
a possibility of avoiding death op courage and ehiil. 
The diversion became very popular, and the profession 
of gladiator heeame an art, the, masters whidb were 
called foatsto bp the Bomsns. Tbep pnrobased and 
trained up slaves for the purpose, and then sold them 
to those who had charge of the gladiatorial eahibitions. 
At first the Doiitests todc place near the sapnlchre or 
funeral pile of the diicessed; btit they wens afterwards 
removed to the circus and aiiq>hitheatres, and became 
ordinary amusements. In process of time the Bo- 
mans became so fond of these bloody entert^nments 
that not only heirs coming into property, but all the 
principal m^strates, presented the people with shows 
of this nature in order to court their favour. The 
emperors also found it was much to their interest to 
nrovicle gladiatorinfdisplajs. Titus exhibited a show 
of gladiators, wild beasts, and sham sca-flgfats, Whieh 
lasted more than 100 days; and Trajan a similar so¬ 
lemnity, which continued for 133 days, during which 
time 5,000 pairs of gladiators were brought out. From 
slaves and freemen the inhuman sport at lengtirspread 
to people of rank and condition; so that Augustus was 
obliged to issue a pnblio edict that none of the sena¬ 
torial order ebould become gladiators. The number 
of gladiators, however, inoreaisd, and the evil increased 
to each an extent, that Constantino issued a decree 
abolishing the gladiatarial shows, which, however, con¬ 
tinued a faTourite pastime till the reign of Honorius, 
On several occasions Borne was in danger through the 
large number of gladiators. One of the most memor¬ 
able instances happened in the year 76 b.c., when 
seventy-four gladiators, beaded by Spartaens, a Thra¬ 
cian, overcame their master at Capua, and fled (o the 
mountains. There they were joined by runaway slaves 
and peasants, and soon beoame the teriter of the 
country, and spread alarm almost to tJ^e gates on 
Kome. The war lasted three years, when Spartaous 
was slain by M. Cmssns,^ after displaying much valour. 
Gladiators were olassed according to the weapone which 
they used and the manner in wmeb they fought. The 
Ordinurii fought in pairs in the ordinary way; the 
CatetBimi fought several together; the EguiUt fought 
on horseback ; the BriiurM used a fork, caifed a trufens, 
and a net, which they threw over their opponent, who 
eras generally armed with a short sword and a shield: 
the Andabattt fought blindfolded, tbC helmets which 
covered their headsbavingnoapertures,—their ludicrona 
motions were very amasing to the spectators; and the 
SopUmaehi, who fought incomplete armour ; together 
with various others. All the gladiators wore amour 
on the right arm, if nowhere use, and all wore hel¬ 
mets and osrried shields, except the Betkrii, The 
Beetiarii, who fought with wild beasts for money, weire 
not reckoned as gladiators. 'When a gladiator was so 
aeverely wounded as not to be able to continue the 
fight,' bk antagonist stood over him pausing, until he 
received the fiat from the spectatorC, as to whether be 
ehould kill him or not. If' be had fought well, the au¬ 
dience turned their thumba downwards, to indicate 
that bis life should be spared. If, however, be had 
neither shown oonr^ nor address, they held np their 
thmnbs, and the victor immediately passed hk sword 
throngh the body of hk fidlen autagoniet. Fslme were 
nwaruu to the oonqueror, and gliwators, on retiring 
from servioe, were presented -with a 'wooden sword. 
Gn aoeount of their irsining and profession, gladiators 
were admirahfe modcit for the amptor.* Two of the 
best Statoes «r«£he ** Fighring Gladiator,” of the Bor- 
ehese ooUeotion, now in the Museum Of the Iiouvre, 
and the DyilugGladiatar," Of theCapitoline Mnsenm. 
Zb the tesdr oTSoaonuh Fompeii, there k a series 
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of bas-reliers illoatrating clearly the mode of 
of the gladiators. "■■Jt' 

Gi;Bnidi.ns, (lA. gladiiu, « swor<vfn 

aBusioii': to the shape of the leaves), ill Bot,,«umi. of 
thenat. 'ord. Jrtdac«is, oonakting of plants with enai- 
forCdmaves and very showy fiowers, purple, red, or 
white. Ma^ species and varieties are in oiurivation 
as border flowers. G. conMusk and cardinaik are the 
favourite species; the latter k a splendid plant, with 
suariet flowers, spotted with white. 

GlIwd, ptibid (lat. pkini), in Anat., k an organ of 
the body, composed of blood-vesselS, neTves, attdri>- 
aorbents, in wfaiclrsecretion is carried on; astbe laoiy- 

They are variously 
them structure or 
. glands are—^1. Simple; eon- 
ektiiig Of small hoUow foUiotes, covered with a peculiar 
membrane, and having a proper otoretoiy duct; as the 
mnCOiu glmds of the aosa.—3. Compound; oofiSisting 
of many simple glands,, the excretory ducts of all of 
whicH meet m one common duct; as m the sebaceons 
gkhds of the face, Ae.—3. Conglobate or lymphaiie 
glands ; composed of a texture of lymphatic vessels, 
connected together by oellnlsr membrane.—4. Conglo¬ 
merate; composed of numerous simple glsmds, with 
their ducte all entering into one common trunk; us the 
parotid and salivaty glands. According to their con¬ 
tents, they are divided into muconf, sebaceous, lym¬ 
phatic, aaUval, and laorymal. There are also what 
are termed dnotless glands, which resemble the Others 
in external conformation, but differ from them in the 
absence of any duct or opening for the removal of the 
seoreted fluid, and indeed, few of them contain any 
secreted fluid. Glandular swellings are not nnfrequent, 
espeoially in weak and scrofulous persons. They occur 
about the neck, or other parts of the body, are com¬ 
paratively painless, and of veiy slow growth, with little 
or no tendency to suppuration. In snob cases, the 
system should be strengthened with tonics, and stimu¬ 
lants applied to the part: sea-bathing is also 
beneficial. Qlandnlar swellings idsc oceur in certain 
diseases; as scarlet fever, Ac. ' 

GLXBP^fBS, gland'-en (from gland), a disease in 
horses, which is attended with a copious discharge of 
mucus from the nose, and which generally prares IhM 
to the animal affected. Scrofulous horses, on t^count 
of their weak constitution, are generally subjeat to 
glanders. The poison produces in the blood abnorm^ 
changes, which vitiate the fliud, and unfit it for healthy 
nutrition. From the irritant nature of the morbid 
fluids passiip tbronuh them, the lymphatic elauds and 
vessele become inflamed, and lymph is deposited. 
This being of an unhealthy nature, soon softens, and 
extends to the skin overlying the part, and ulcerating 
sores are formed. On the surface of the more vascular 
mucous membranes effusions of tubercular matter |re 
oko poured out. These bring on inflammation, UUd 
degenerate into ohanorous ulcers, generally on the 
mucous membranes of the nostrils in extreme eases of 
disease. It is stated jp Johnson'e ” Farmer’s Bnoyclo- 

S asdia,” that blue vitnol (sulphate of copper) in drachm 
OSes of thin gruel, bM been given with sneoess os a 
remedy in some cascsi'^d that the nostrils should also 
be washed with a solnuon of lime. Glanders is often 
communicated to the human system from horses 
affected with the disease, and generally ends in death 
to any one who has taken the infection. The beat 
plan, therefore, with regard to horses infected k 
to shoot them at'once, as they seldom recover, and, if 
they do, are certain to spread the dkeaae amongst 
other animak. In Qertnany, the conviction of the ‘ 
danger of glanders k so strong, that all horses that 
have even gone near another affected by it are ordered ’ 
to be at once destroyed. 

Gaanns, in Bot. (flee Bpinsnxxx ArrmroaoBs.) 
GiiXirB, or Kus, uZdiu, in Bot., an inferior, dry, hardf 
Indebiscent, one-eriled, one er two-seeded fruit, pro¬ 
duced from an ovary of two or more cells, vrith one or 
more ovules in each cell; all of which, except one ot 
two, become abortive iii the progress of growth. The 
three layers oonatituting the peiumrp are firmly cohe¬ 
rent and indktineuishimle, and the whole k ipolM or 
less inclosed by that description of dnvolaera which is 
called a mmU. The acorn and the filbert are exam^es 
ofthiskindof firait. 
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Tears after, JOng JnmM 14^ conferred imn tt, piu|K>a«a. umteai giaea u aMOa witn great care irom 
by royal charter, certadh iinnortanl fnmfl^ea the'^nfeetinatoriala Agoodos^ 0)4 glass may be made 
“Thie nniTeraity,” says l>r, Bold, 'Scania into the from lOOparts (rf pmes^rlwof iainlain, and30of 
TTorld, «t naieg as every mdbnddal dnasj*^ it had no rofioad peiahaih. In mslUog ffint^giats, the melting- 
property in lands or houses, being obdefly dependent pots used are nuide .of tiie Aneet Stourbridge day, 
upon the ezertionsoftbe'bishi^ annelergy of Ulaagon- mixed with a OaFtain quantity Of old pota. The mass m 
In 1469, however, James InircL Samilton bequeathed worked up inth wafer, and dlowed to remain in tiua 
some property in Qtasgow for the use Of the pollega of condition fiw' three m? fosg months.. It is then sSida 
Arts; and a few years later, Tho&as ArthuiBe be intO'po<a, whichace arched oro'Sf the top, bating a 
queatfaed another tenement to the college. During dde-opOntng: wlu‘di the g^ may be withdrawn, 

the period cd the Befornmtion, this nnitersity waa al* Xhey ate piacad in ^0 fhmaoe in such a manner that 
most completely annihilated; but in 1660, Queen Mary the: products; of combustioii may not hare access to 
bestowed upon it the manse and church, of the Breacfa- the holej which Wotdd endanger the purity of the glnsa 


continued to flourish, and baa given forth many lemmed paste or sfrors. winch is need m the white state fear 
men. The nnmt<cr of matriCidatcd students now ave- cutting into false brilflattt8, ani^ ih oOmbination with 
ragesribout 1,200. It possesses faculties of artsr law, various metaltio oxides,fOr imitatinggems and precious 
mMlCinsi and theology, with chairs for Imiin, Oreek, stones. Coloured glass Ss made by oombining crown- 
matbemakos, logic, natural and inoral philoaopl^, glass with various metalHc oxides, which are aiseolved 
Bnglish language and literature, natural history, by tbs glass in Small quantitito. protoxide of iron 
botany, cliemistBy, anatomy, physiology, materia produces (p-een’; bat sesquioxido of iron haa but little 
medica, practice of physio,, ohnical surgery and medi. colouring power, except when present in large qnan- 
cine, midwifery, aurgery, divinity, chutoh history, tities, vtocn it gives a yellow ^go to the glass. 
Oriental languages, biblical criticism, civil law, con- The contrary is the case with the oxides of man- 
veyanoing, civil engineering, and practical astronomy, ganese, the protoxides producing no tint, while the 
Oonuected with the nniveralty are the library, com- sesquioxido colours the glass purple or violet. Ad- 
prising upwsrds of 100,000 volumes ; the Hantcrian vantage of this is taken in making oolourless window- 
musenm, bequeathed by the celebrated Dr. Wiltim glass, in which protoxide of iron is a constant impurity. 
Hunter, compritung a vuuable collection of anatomical by addingasmall portion of black oxide of manganese, 
preparations, coins, medals, &c.‘an obaervatory, and the aesquioxide ofiron and thcpcotoxide of manganese 
a botanical garden. The oificedicarers of the univer- are formed, nelther of whioh has any coloriflc properties, 
aity consist of a chancellor, rector, principal, and dean It frequently happens that a slight excess of manganese 
of facultica. It possesses a numf^ of bursaries for Is added; in wiueb case theresultangglasa turns purple 


of {aeultiga. It possesses a numf^ of bursaries for Is added; in whicb case the resultang glasa turns purple 
thesupp^ of poor stndonts, and ten exhibitions at 'when exposed to the light. Oxide of chromium gives an 
Oxford, founded by John Su^, a native of Ayrshire, emerald-green tinge; oxide of cobalt, a deep blue; 
who, in 1688, bequeathed a eonsiderable estate in protoxide of copper, a green; deutoxidc, a mby-red 
Warwickshire for the support of Scotch students at oxide of uranium, an opalescent ^eenish-yeiiow; goli 
Ballioi Oolite, Oxford, who had studied for some with oxide of tin, a ruby.red; and the oxides of silver 
years at the University of Oiasgow. and. antimony, v^ing shades of yellow. Coloured 

OluLBs, Onsss MxircvsctoiiB, gUu ^lox. glte *),— gloss is of two kinds ,—fioihud gla»t and pot-metad. 
The compoeition of this important substance diners ma- flashed glass hss only a snperfleial coating or coloured 
terially, according to the use for whioh it is intended, material. While pot-metal is coloured throughout the 
It generally contains the eilicates of potash, soda, noaes. Glass maybe divided tecbnolwcallyinto two 
lime, baryta, magnesia, alumina, and l|ad, coloured kinds,—cast glaas and blown glass. The former kind 
by small portions of iron, manganeae, cowt, uranium, comprehends British plate, whioh ’is oast and pohshed; 
oo]|^r, or gold. These different varieties must net optical glass; and the glass used for heavy domestic 
be considered as deflnite chemical compounds, but as utensils, which is made by a combined process of 
a mixture of eiheatee with an excess of eilioa. The blowing sud casting. Blown glass includes ordinary 
best glass, however, is found to be that whirii contains crown and sheet glass, wad the lighter glass used for 
thd minunum of uneombined silica. The celebrated table purposes. British ^ate is coet in large iSheetc 
Bohemian glasa, so much valued in the laboratory for its upon iron tables provided with a led ge to prevent the 
hardness and infuribdity, contains the silicates of pot- moitea metal foom running off. Were the glasa 
ash and lime in predominant p|pporttons. The move: allowed to cooTsuddealy, it would Qy in pieces, nom 
fusible Bohemian glass, which m used for ornameutri unequal tension, at Hut sligbtest iar or blow. It has, 
purposes,oontatos,in aaditioD,niiotableqaautityofsiH- therefore, to be copied annealed very gradually in 
cate of alumina. French tdatei^aBS and ordinary win- an oven or focttaioe, alt^ which two sheets are placed 
dow-glass consist principally of thesilicateBjuf soda and toother, with a layer of polisfaiag paste between them, 
hme, soda prodneing a more liquid compound than and rubbed hackwards and forwards in every direction 
pptasb. The ingredients used in the well-known until perfectly mnooth, the final poiirii being riven 
french plate-glaas from fit. Gobaln are '800 parts of to it w women's hands. Window glass is made by 
white quartsose eand; 100 of any carbonate of soda, two didWentproaesseB,oaaofwh.ioh consista in blow« 
43 of sfsked lime, and 300 of cullet, t.fragments of'' 
broken glass of previous meltingB. The fuel employed < 
in the furnace is wood; Ordinary window-glass ia it like a mop while atiU ura mritine state. Glaas made 
made of a mixture of lOO parts sand, 33 or 40 of chalk,, by this process is called crown gmsa. Sheet glass is 
30 or bs of soda-osb, and from SO to 160 ofouilot. The made by first blowing a kiBg cyltnder smd eutting off 
inferior opaque or soiai-opsqne kinds of glass used for the two ends ; the renuda^ tube iS; cut down the 
wine-bottles, carboys, ^aad other articles in which middle with a diariond, criieated, and opened on an 
toansporcncy is bo object, oonsist of the siheates of iron, table into, a fiat vtoest.. This, whmi udUshed, 
alununa, iron, Hute; magnesia, and toda‘Or potash, forms the patent plate iff cesimerae. Since the 
mixed in varying; proportions. Common bpttle-glass removal of the exmse duflet os jjtass. to this 

is made from sand 100 parts, ;*<>npmaker8'waste 80, artiris has been gradual^ impri^eed to every direo- 
gas-lime 80, oonunan clay 6, and roek'mdt'ff. Bottle- . tion, uutilit has reaebad a stoto cd::peicfeoHnn’ beyond 


gas-lime 80, oonunan clay 6, and roek‘«aItv3. Bottle- , tion, uutil .it has reached a stoto (ff ::peicfeoHnn’ beyond 
glass,oontalns a less amount of silioa than ;a3iiy of the which ft seems diffloolt to go, : Tut exmrtlonsmode 
other varieties. The prdiiuuy white ;g^iss Ssed for % Messrs. Chance eff Bir»h|^tom-Itoto wtocfoally 
table purposes in this ooustry is a ciflpurless silicate brought about Ihss reat^ tom;now :h ' pieM of table 
of potash and lead, and is Commonly known as iliiit. glass can :be boueU flw a .fow ^itol^- afew 


glass, ritbough all glass has just as good a right to years ago would Mve oost aa.tooily shifltogs. The 
this title. The oxide of oontained to it gives it a introduction of glaes-engnigtog hoe rtond up quite a 
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new braooh of wtiitio ornuDMitatiiffli bailiff now 
applied to table ghin of ao faigb « degrae of exdmenoe 
toat a email Tasckbat • faw inrtiiee high haa_ been sold 
for two handred gnineas. ndvodaetion of gee 

glasB-fumaoee (we f'wBjrAajeJ wfll do muob to lowwr 
the price of glaee, and etia flimier improve ite quality ; 
and even now tbia wonderfitl maiterial n psoduoM 
at 80 low a rate that it Is iHadifiiir roodng bOnses 
and cellars at little more lhaa the oost of ordinary 
rooUng materials, (Fw fUUer partioiilaie oonoerning 
the manuCaotnre, see urd’s JM. of At^t, article 

Onass-niiOwiNO, the prooess by flint, crown, 
sheet, and other kiads of glass, are manafiioinred. 
The tools employed in glass-blowing are sinuile, and 
have eontinned tn use with tiisbt .alteration for more 
than two handrad years. Tact and skill supply 
the place (d more elaborate aidi. The prinripaT in¬ 
strument used is the blowing-tnbe, whiim is mode of 
iron, from .four to live feet m length, with a bore of 
from half an inoh to an inch in diameter. It is smaller 
at the mouth end than at the snd winch gathers the 
metal. In the mann&otare of flint glasa, the blowing- 
tube, being heated at the end nearly to redness, u 
intKmnced into tiie pot of ftised glass, or metal as it is 
called, which immediately adheres to it; and by taming 
it round, the workman can gather up as mnch metu 
os he requires. If a large quantity be wanted, the 
first gathering Is allowed to cool by esposore to the 
air, and when somewhat solidified, another gathering 
of metal is made, qg even a third and foarth. The 
utensil to be made is then finished W a prooess com¬ 
bining blowing, 'manipulating, annealing, cutting, d;e. 
{See Glass MAtrovi-cmns.) 

GiiABS, ETOsiKd oar, the art of prodnoing designs 
apoa gloss, by the ewrrosive power of hydeo-fluoric 
acid. In order to efi'ect this operation, the glass is 
covered with a thin ground of beei-wax; the design is 
then drawn upon it with the needle, as in etching upon 
copper. Sulphuric acid ie oitio'wards poured on, and 
fiaor spar or flnorio acid sprinkled on it. The hydro¬ 
fluoric acid which is disengaged acts powerfully upon 
the orpoaed portion of the glass, while fumes of flno- 
silicio acid are liberated. After four or five hours the 
Boid is rmnovod, and the bees-wai removed from the 
glass with oil of turpentine. The glass is then found 
to be etched with the design required. The operation 
may be reversed by drawing the design upon tbe glass 
with a miiEture of boes-wax and tumentine, and then 
sn^ecting it to the action of hydro-unorio acid. 


OlsMites 


of a red colour, formed ^ fusing tersnlphide of anti¬ 
mony in the o'^n air. It is an oiyaulphide of anti¬ 
mony, containing eight parts of oxide and one of 
snlphide. 

GLASS-rAXHTinn, the art of painting designs upon 
glass, either stained or colourless, with substances 
conststiag nsoaliy of metallic oxides combined with a 
vitreous vehicle. When aubjeoted to a great heat, 
tile colours thus apptied became permanently united 
with the snrfooe or the glass. Fainted gloss diifers 
materially from stained ^Bs% ,sdtiiough the terms are 
considered synonymous. Ih iftlmed glass, however, 
the substance of the glass itsell has been ooloured in 
the process of mannfaotnre. The art of making 
oedoared glass has been long known, It was intro¬ 
duced into Greece and Some from Assyria and Egypt, 
Byxantine Greeks appear to have been the first persona 
who practised painting upon glass, and from Bysan- 
tium the art passed into the West of Europe, by way 
of Venice and Maneilles. In France, the art of glass¬ 
painting was practised with great success during the 
i2th century. After that time painted glass windows 
were regmded as esaentisd in rmigious edifices of any 
pretension. Fainted windows of the 19th century 
abound in France, Germany, and Engtond, and belong 
to the First PohnM, or Early Engiish, style of arobi- 
teoture. The painted glass of the 14th centniy was 
more vivid in ooloar, with greater breadth in style, 
mid Bume oareftil painiing, tmn tiiot of the preoemng 
oentnry. gt wae, Mwever, letspnrain oqnoeption, and 
not so strictly simordiitatii to tile arohiteotural efiTeote. 
In the glass-anting of tim 15tb centnrya great changs 
took place. The windows bseamemore inaividualis^, 
and still leas dependent n^n the arcMtectare. The 
designs we>elw^,«idbegaa to be treated as piotnm. 
wd 


^ter the llth centnry, when Gothic arohiteotura was 
decUi^g, the medieevsl spirit departed from the art 
of painting on glass, and palaces and doroestie build* 
mgs began to be ornamented vmh painted glass wim 
dom, as weU as ohnrdhes. Glass begAi to be treated 
Mu it were canvas or panel, and the works of BafBseUe 
and ether celebnited artiste were either copied or 
imi^ed. The results were not good. From that 
period;^ dm-psinting declined more and more, mid, 
until mtnin late years, has im«t shown any symptoms 
of rerivol. The method by which glaas-painti^ is now 
practised differs in differwit places; hut the general 
plan is os foBown, for a small work on a single plate of 
dass i—A careful cartoon, the size of tbe pamting, 
having been procured, the glass is laid on it, a tracing 
■made from and the ou&e is carefully traced on 
the glaSi^ with black or brown, composed of a very 
fusible vitreous flux, coloured with a metallic oxide, and 
ground extremely fine in an essential oil. Those parts 
which are^ intended to bo yellow, orange, or are 
then ooated acoorfling to the tint required, with amix- 
tuce composed of an alloy of silver and antimony, 
grotrad up with ^e red ixcide which is obtained by 
subjeeging sifipbate of iron to a red heat. The ^oss w 
then exposed in a furnace to a red heat, in winch tlie 
tracing colour is fiised, and adheres permanently to 
the glass. The mixture of silver and antimony colours 
the glass, but docs not melt; so that the oxide of iron 
may be brushed off in the state of dry powder, learing 
the glass ooloured, but transparent. The other tints, 
composed of a very fusible glass, coloured With metallio 
oxides, are then added, and the whole once more ex¬ 
posed to heat. In most cases, the glass is heated, or 
“ fired," as it is called, between the application of each 
colour. In making a pmnted window, many pieces of 
glass are fixed together in a leaden framework, great 
care being taken to arrange the several oompairtments 
from the cartoon. 

Giiabb, SowBiK, in Cbem., an impure slKoato pre¬ 
pared by melting 8 parts of carbonate of soda or 
10 of Carbonate of potash with 15 of pure quarto 
and one of charcoal. Tlie charcoal assists in decom¬ 
posing the carbonate, and a black glass is formed, 
soluble in five or six times its weight of boiling water. 
It is used in dyeing, to impart incombustibility to 
wood and woven fabrics, as a tarnish to preeorve Stone, 
as a vehicle ig fresco-painting, and in the mannfseture 
of soap, instead of rosiu. 

Gi ASSUB, hfustoaL, pUs'-sei, on instrument of musle. 


Glass on Airaitioirv, in Chem., a transparent glassf composed of a number of drinkiog-giasses, tuuedby 


filling them more or less with water, and played upon 
by rubbing them with the end of the finger damped. 
The smaller the quantity of water oontained in a gtass, 
the lower is Us tone; hence, it is evident that by pro¬ 
curing a number of glasses, exactly alike iu size and 
shape, and patting a certain amount of water in each, 
a complete scale may bo formed. The skiB, or rather 
triok of performing on these glasses, consists in pro¬ 
ducing instantly the required yinration, by a gentle and 
iwpid action <n the Jmger upon their edges, Mr. 
Fooherioh, of Irelano, is said to have been the first 
who thon^t of prodnoing music by this means. The 
instrameot caUed the Icwscinira had its origin in the 
musical glasses, (ffss Hakhoitioa.) 

Glabbiibs, slSef-itse, the name of a religions sect, 
which sprang up in Scotland about the year 1729, and 
was so called mter its founder, the Bev. John Glass, 
who was originally a minister of the Church of Scotland, 
but was deposed by the General Assembly for holding 
opinions contrary to the stnodards of the church. He 
rally explained his opinions in a tract, entitled "The 
Testimony of the King of Martors oonoerning his 
Kingdom.” He was oppmied to all national eatablish- 
ments for the aupport of religion, and advocated a 
system of indepenaent church government. In fact, 
his views on thu subject approached very nsporly those 
maintained by the Congreimtionalists. One Of his prin¬ 
cipal disciples was Kobert Sandeman, who formed a 
congregation in London in 1762, and, after him, this 
sect in England bears tbe name of fiandemanians. The 
leading tenets of tim Glaasites, or Sandemanians, relate 
to the efficacy ef the atonement and the nature of 
fiiith. They hold that “the bare death of Christ, 
without a deed or thought on the part of man, is snfB- 
oient to present the omef of tinners epotlesa before 
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Qod;" and tihat “faitli is no more thaa a sfanple Honed the law of Moses, who eiqoins them, whea 
assent to the dinne testimoD^, PmIt^ Moeived^ they lem the harrest, not wholly to reap the ooraers 
the onderstandinK." They maintain the neoessity ofa of the nor gather the gleaninfs, wnich were to 
plurality of bishops, ot teadnng elders, in caohdhuroh, be left for the poor and the stranger, as were also Hie 
but do not coifsiaer the want of leanmg, or ent^c^* gleaninge of the vineyard; for they were not to gidhMr 
meat in worldly boriiiesa, any dis^alifioation for this every jprape. (Lent. xix. 9, 10.) In modem times 
offlos. They auo observe certain peOnliar practices, there eoism a very general feHing in fivonr of glean* 
auppoeed ^ them to have been prevalent amongst the itig; mid in Bnglandit is popnlariy regarded m a right 
pnimtive Cnristians; snob aa Weekly aaorssnents, love* wmeh anownw or occupier oannot oppose, and that 
fesats, washing each other’s feet, the kiss of olumty, the poor who entm: a field for ti^is purpose are not 
the useoMots; and in general, Hmy attempt to carry guilty of trenwss. The act, however, has been decided 
out literally, as iiir aspMsible, the rules of Soriptare. to be iliegsl, thoujj^ the practiOe stfil preveila al^over 
They contribute Iwgefy of Hunt goode to the onurch Bngland of allowmg the poor to glean the fields iHter 
and to Hte poor. Sw a long time they have been de- thw are reaped. 

oreaHng in numbers, and aooordiog to the census of uunn, Mbt (Ltt. gteba, a lump earth), in Law, 
lasi, there were only six small congregations of them is the landhelonging; to a parish church, 
in Bttgland, and a like nnmber in Scotland; the Mgre. GeMSB,glt« (Sax gtie), ayocsl oompoBition ht three 
gate number Of sitting in all the English chapels b^g or four parts, generally conristing w more than one 
estimated at less than 1,000.» movement, the subject of wbieh, notwitbstanding the 

Ou.irBnK’BBAia,gI<no'.&si-(after01anber),inObem., received sense of the vrord y{ss, mi^ be either gay, 
the old name for sulphate of soda. {3e* Sons, tender, or grave. The term was not applied to vocm 
nsxTX OT.) concerted mueia until long after the fliodr^al. The 

QiitxtxQ, glai!~nng (Ang.*Baz.), a term applied early glees were notlung mt vooid mnsio in pm^s, in 
to the insertion of panes of glass into the sash* which the singers began and ended togntber, rin^ng 
ban of window-fiwnei, and a peculiar method of the same words. Oradually, however, they became 
polishing cutlery, as weU as to fbe art of coating improved, and the play of words wid phrases intro- 
sttHcles of earthenware and porcelain with a vitreous dneed. CertHn words were elongated in musical 
glaze which gives them a smooth,' polished, and Ins* expression, and points were taken up after the man* 
trona surface. The term is also used in Paint., with ner of the catch. 

reference to the employment of varnishes and certain OaxHair, glat'-men, a namemiven by the Saxons 
tran^rent eolours termed glazing oolonrs; and in before Hie Oonquest to tboze vAo were afterwards 
the oolinary art, to the usp of white of egg, to give a ealled ''minstrels." Their art consisted not only in 
emooth and shining exterior to pastry and other being the poets and historians of their times, but they 
srtides intended for the talde. In glazine earthen* were also buffoons, rhymws, singers, sto^teUers, and 
ware, the ingredients that are used consist of red lead, jugglers, all these branches being sometimes flUra by 
white lead, felspar, ground flints, ground flint glass, one man; but oftener by seve^. They were the 
Cornish stone and clay, soda, nitre, and borax, immediate successors of the ancient bards. Among 
Tarions compositions are made for glazing, by mingliug the early Saxons, who came to England professedly to 
some of these substances together m different propor* aid the Britons against the Fiota and Caledonians, 
tious, aooording to the nature of tbe material which is they were divided into two classes, disHnguiahed by two 
to be coated and the purpose for which the article is appellations, the one signifying merrymuceie, and tbe 
intended. Thus, in the glaze for eommon earthen* other, harpers. 

ware, white lead and ground flints predominate; in Gnxirooa, Massxcxx or,gUn'-io, in tbe historyof 
that for porcelain, felspar, borax, nitre, soda, Cornish Scotland, is an atrocious deM which was perpetrated 
clay and sand, are used; and for stoneware, red lead, by the regiment of Campbell of Glenlyon noon a tribe 
white lead, and ground flints are mingled with the of the Macdonalds, who inhabited the lonely valley of 
ingredients used lor porcelain. For Iming chemical Glencoe; in the district of Lora, ArgyleHaue. After 
retorts, sand, potash, lime, and nitre are used, with- the revolution of 1688, many of the Scottish dans 
out any admixture of lead. The substanees of which continued ia arms against the new monarchy, and in 
these glazes are composed are mixed with water, iAngast,1601,Bpioolamation waa iMaedbythegovem- 
sutil they assume tbe consiatenoy of c{eam. When ment promising pardon to all who should lay down 
the mixture ia perfectly ready for nse.^he ware is their arms or tender their submission before the 1st of 
dipped into it, and afterwards subjected to the action January, 1602. Many of Hie chidb aubmitted and 
01 heat in an oven, which converts the liquid coating tendered their dlegianoe within the prescribed time, 
into a solid vitreous glaze. {See Ea.kthenwxbx.) Among others, the aged Macdonald, or Maolan, of 
Metal*g)azing is the prMuction of a brilliant polish on Glencoe, repaired tol^rt William, and tendered his 
cutlery and steel goods, as well as articles made of submission, on the 3tst of December; but tbe officer 
brass, tortoise-sheir, born, ivoty, and white metals, by in command, not being anthorized to reoeive it» re* 
means of wooden wheels flrom i inch to four inches ferred him to the sheriff at Inveraiy. The journey 
in vridtb, and from four inohes to two feet in diameter, was long and in the depth of winteryi bnt the old nuua 
the edges of which are coverflB with leather coated made what haste he oMld, and on the 6th Of Janoary, 
with emerypow^ moistened with water. Other 1^, took the oath of .dlegiance. The news that Mao 
wbsela are also ’used in poUsbii^, coated with thick Us had not anbnutted within the prescribed time was, 
buff-leather, which is covered with a mixtnre of fine says Macaulay, " received with cmel joy by three 
aand and water, or rotton*stone and oil, according to powerful Sootofamen who were then at the English 
the nature of the material which r^nires to be oourt,'’*-Breada]bBne,Argyle,u)d the Idaater of Stair; 
polished. The final polish is given with a wheel, the the two former being heredity enesries of the Mac* 
leather oovering of whiob is eprinkled with oroous or donalds. The news of their submissioa was eon* 
mets^ powder, in a diy state. Stones are polished oealed, and tbe Master of Stair, who was secret^ 
by limidaries in a similar manner, with wooden wheels, of state for Seotlsnd, by rroresenting to King 
whion have emeiy spread on their edges. In window* William that the Macdonalds of GlCnooe still held out, 
glazing, t^ glass is eat to the required size with a obtained an order from the lung for their extirpation, 
^aziers diamond and fastened to the aash*bars with On February, 1692, a body of soldiers, 126 in number, 
• mixtare of whiting and linseed oil, called putty, under the command of Oampbell of Glenlyon, were 
whi^ hardens after having been exposed to the air for sent to occupy Glencoe. They came professing friend* 
^ew dm, and retains the glass in its proper position, ship, and were received with the kindest hospitality by 
l^fore toe ereotion of the Crystal Palace, the duke of the people. On the evening of the 12th of February, 
Ilevonshire'e oontervatorles at Chataworth were the the officers sopped at Mao^nsld’s boose, and played 
largest strooturea made of glasB in this country; but cards with himself and fanflly. The foBowing morning 
they wens eclipsed oompletely by the former bnilding, at five o'clock was fixed for the bloody dei^. Idea* 
in which 82,2k) squere yards of glass were used in tenant Lindsay and a party of addiers returned to the 
vanes which meaisitediO iiufiies in iCttgth ty 10 inches old obiers house, knooked, and were admifted. Mac- 
» breadth. donald rose frcaa his bed to reodve tbetA. and while 

Gnxairixa, glean-itig (Ft, glaner, to glean), was an ordering his servants to bring some reftrahment for 
established praoiiee emuofT the Jews, and was sane* tfaem, be was shot thrOi%h toe head. Two of Us 
911 g 
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attendants were slaitt with him, and hie wife reoeired 
each Oroel treatment that she died on the following 
day. Like bu^erytook plane in the other honses. 
The intention was to slawiter the whole tribe} bat 
owing to the inclemency of the weather, a detachment 
of soldiers sent to gnard the ontlets of tberidleydid 
not arrive in iime, and ahoat three-fbarths <n the 
people escaped to ^e momrtaint, where tmniT of the 
women and children perished with cold and hunger^ 
“About thirty oorpsesi" aayi Ma c au lay, “lay wallow- 
ing in blood on the dunghills before the doors. One or 
two women were seen among the number, and a vet; 
mare fearful and piteous s^ht,—a UtUe hanawhich Md 
been lopped off in the tnmult of the butcdieiT' from 
some infant.” The deserted hamlets were then set on 
Are: so that, when the wretohed inhabitants rstumed, 
they found no place to receive them. The matter was 
attempted to be kept at private as possible, and various 
attempts were made to oonoeal the troth, so that it waa 
nearly a year after the crime was committed before it 
waa putuished to the world. At length the popnlar 
cry became so great on this subieet, that a eommiaiion 
was nominated in May, 1096, to inveatigate the whole 
matter. The report was laid before the house of the 
Scottish parUament on the 23rd of done; and though 
it contains a clear and joet statement of the circnm- 
stances, yet no punishment wss indicted on the an* 
tbors of the crime. A graphic aoconnt of the massa* 
ore of Qlenooe is given by Macaulay in his History of 
England, vol.iv., a^ Campbell has made it the subject 
of e poem, “The pilgrim of Olencoe.” A writer in 
BlaeiifooSiMafta^ne for July, 1860, criticises severely 
Lord Mocsulay^ eccount of the massacre, whom be 
accuses of partiality in attempting to screen William; 
and concludes that the king’s” signature was s^xed to 
the order with full knowledge of the facts, and that 
his intention was to strike terror into the Highlanders 
by the' extirpation* of a clan too weak to offer any for* 
midable resistance, but important enough to serve as 
a formidabls example.” 

Globs, sM>t (Lat. glohut, Fr. plohe), a name that 
is common^ applied to any sphenoai body, but more 
especially to the earth, and to the spheres on which 
representations of the earth’s surface, and the relative 
position of the heavenly bodies, are delineated. These 
are respectively termed the terrestrial and celestial 
globe. 

OtoBB'XAxnra, the art of making imberes, on 
which the surface of the earth and the field of the 
heavens, as it appears to oar view, are represen teds 
It is an operation requiring great care and nicety 
throughout the entire process. A sphmical mould, 
which is generally tamed out of a piece of hard close- 
grained wood, with wires projecting from diametrically 
opposite points, to represent the earth’s axis and poles, 
is first covered witii paper tightly pressed all over its 
surface. On this several layers of paper are pMted, 
one above another, nntil a pasteboai^ shell of sufficient 
thickness has been formed about the mould. This 
shell is then divided into two equal hemispheres, in a 
line oorrespondMg to that of the equator of the globe, 
when it is completed. The edges ofthese hemispheres, 
which are readily removed from the mould, in conse¬ 
quence of the first coating not having been pasted to 
tt, are fastened to a piece of wood, oonresponding in 
length with the internal diameter of the sphere, or two 
pieces of wood joined at right angles to each other, if 
the globe he large, after whush they are securely glued 
together, a wire being passed through the sphere and 
the wood in the centre, to form the poles of the future 
globe. Several ooatiogs of plaster, made of whiting, 
oil, and glue, are then appliM in auccession, nntil the 
surface of the sphere presents a perfectly smooth and 
even appeuance. Baring this part of the process, 
care is taken to make the sphere revolve easily and 
freely about its axis, and with regularity, by increasing 
or duainisbing the weight of plaster at any point where 
it may be neoessaiy. The lines of latitude and lonri- 
tnde that are necessary to guide the manufacturer in 
putting on the extemm covering are next dravm on its 
surfscB by the aid of a team compass, hnd the sphere 
is now ready to be coated with gores of thin but tough 
paper, on which the outlines oi the prinoipsl fei^nres 
of the earth’l snrfaos, and the names of tiie different 
pwrU of the land and water, have been printed &om 
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plates prepared by the engraver. The gores for globes 
of ordinaiy size are genemly twelve in numher, each 
mbracing an extent of 30° of kmgitnde along the equa¬ 
tor, and extending to about tiA e7th parallel of latitude 
nortii and south d that line. The spiftes left nncovered 
about the poles are oovered with oircnlor pieces of 
paper, extending ae &r:as the arctic and antarctic oir- 
olea. Oreat skiU ia requisite in pseting on the gores, 
to prevent the edges from overlapping. The globe is 
afterwards coloured and varidshea, and the extremities 
of the axis are inserted in the ends of a . semioinmlar 
meridisn ring of brass in small globes, and of iron in 
large globes, made for school purposes, divided into 
ISO degrees, within which the elooe revolves on its 
uis, and by means of which the iatitnde and longitude 
of any place on the globe’s surface can be determined 
and read off. The metal meridian moves fireely in • 
wooden hemisphere-frame, on which the astronomical 
horizon is represented by a broad ring Which sur¬ 
rounds the globe in a horizontal plane, diriding it 
into two equal parts. This ring, ctffied the wooden 
horizon, is covered with pi^r divided into 360 de- 
greez wad compartments ol 30 degrees each, marked 
withstbe si|ms of the zodiOo, and other thingi requi- 
slte for wom^ problems on the terrestrial and celes¬ 
tial globoa. Globes are made of sU sizes, from three 
to tnmy-rix inches in diameter, eighteen inriiet being 
the diameter of globes of the ordinary aize. They are 
Bometimss made of paper, wd oonstrooted in snoh 
a manner that they may be folded no and laid aaido 
when not in use. Globes of this description, for schools 
and public lectures, have been made moaanriug as 
much as ten feet in diameter. Embossed globes, or 
globes having the land rused in relief on the snrfaae. 
Ore made in moulds. Globes have also been made of 
gutta-percha, which can be taken to pieoes and put 
together again at pleasure. 

Glosulaua, pfo'-Ait-faf'-rs-J, in Bot., a gen, of 
Seloffinaeea. The speeies are Earopean shrubs uid 
herbs. The leaves of G. Al^pum form the wild tenna 
of Germany, which have been sometimes employed to 
adulterate senna-leaves. In small doses they act as a 
tonic, and in full doses os a safe, mild, and efficient 
purgative. 

Globdlab PBononoK, pUA'-tfUtr, the name more 
particularly applied to a kind of projection, vmy seldom 
used in mammaking, in which the eye is Supposed to 
be sitnated at a point which u distant from the part of 
the globe that is represented by one half of the chord 
of an arc of 90°. In this description of projection 
most of thupeat eirrieS that appear on the map take 
the form oralipses. 

QtOBVZTt, glSi'-tU« (I<at. gUAulM, a little globe), a 
small partioM of matter or a spherical form. The 
term is more particularly applied to the microscopic 
particles which float ^out in the transparent serum of 
blood. 

Globulut, gloV-u-Un (Lat. glolmlm), a term applied 
in Org. Cbom. to one of the protein bodies, or albmm- 
nates, when associated with fassmatin. Am hsemato- 
globulin it forms thd*principal ingredient of the blood 
globules; mixed with albumen, it is also found in the 
cells of the crystalline lens of the eye, and is then dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of crystallin. Althongh closely 
resembling allmmen iu many its relations, it differs 
fhom that snbstanee in being precipitated from acid 
and oUmline srdntkme when perfectly nentralized. It 
is also, when in solntion, completely predpitated by 
oarbonlo add gas. 

GlOKBBPLB. (Gss lirFLOBBSCBirCB.) ' 

Globia nr Exoblsis, glo'-re-a in ckt-ssl'-sis (Lat., 
glory to God in the highest), is the name of a hymn in 
the communion servioe of the Church of England, and 
is so called from the words with Which it begins. It is 
founded on the hymn of the Angels, given in Luke ii. 
14, and is very Undent, appearing nearly aa now nspd 
in the Apostolio Constitutions. In the Bomsn Missal 
it stands at the beginning of the office for the com¬ 
munion. 

Globs, gloss (Gr. glotia, a tongue or language), in 
Lit., is the explanation or interpretation of uncommon 
or foreign Words ; - hence tiie term giossory, which is 
applied to a collection of such words arranged and 
explained in alphabeticsl order,—In Jorispradenoe, 
the name is given to the interjmtaUonsorexplanatioiH 
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OloBsa 


Gluoiniom 


ef tke J'ustinian code, wkioh were generally irritteD 
between the lines of the text and on tbe margin, and 
were henoe called fflotsmJnieriiitearei and alosus taor* 
finales. These glosses were eometimee beld to be of 
egual authority ^tb the text iteelf. Aeonrsias, wbo 
died about 1260, collected and arranged tbe glosees of 
his predeoeSBors. The praotioe of introduoiDg g^oaaes > 
was also ad(^ted with the books el tite oUon law. { 

G-Loesa, or Gnorra, flos'-sS, (Gr;)i in Anat., 
is a name given to the toagne, and f^ma part of the 
name of various parts connected that organ. ; 
The glosBO-pharyngeal nerves are ^e ninth pair of 
nerves, rising from tbepTODesscs of the oerebellam, and 
terminating bv aamerotn brwachee in the mueelesof 
the tongue and buynx. 

GiAseirffl, glos^ti'-itis (Gr,), in Snrg,, ie applied to 
inflammation of the tongue. It may result from varioae 
causes; an mechanical imury, exposure to cold, the 
use of mercury, So. The tongue becomes greatly 
awoUen,_ and ia painfcil to the touch; respiration and 
deglutition are much interfered with, and one of the 
(duef dangers of the attack is suffocation. In miid 
caeee, the application of leeches to the part, with the 
nee of purgatives, will afford relief; but in the more 
severe forms the knife ie to be freely used, and pretty 
deep incisions to be made into theinfliimed part, whion 
will allbrd almost instantaneous relief. 

Gnonis, (Gr.), in Anat., is the name given 

to the snpenor opming of the larynx, situated imme. 
diately behind the root Of the tongue, end covered by 
the epiglottis. (See Larxitx.) 

Gxovb, oiuo (Sen. glsff^, is a covering for tl 
band, which is divided into compartments for each 
separate finger. Xenophon assccte that the Persians 
nsed gloves in cold weather, and makes a charge 
against them, on that account, for their luxurious 
habits. They were in early use in England, as is 
learned by their Saxon name; and in the middle ages 
they were decorated with gold and precious stones, 
and formed a costly article in the dress of kings, 
nobles, and prelates. In the days Of chivalry, it was 
the custom for the tmights to wear the glove of a 
lady in their helmet, and tliia gift from the fair sex 
was esteemed a great favour, the knight's success in 
arms being considered as owing .to the virtue of the 
lady._ Throwing down the glove, or gauntlet, was 
likewise esteemed a challenge to single cenpbat amongst 
our ancestors, and he who took up the glove thus cast 
down was deemed to have accepted the wager of 
battle. According to an ancient custom, it is the 
practice on a mriden assize,— that is, when there 
IB no off’ender to be tried,—for. the sheriff' to pre¬ 
sent the judge with a pair of white cloves; also, 
daring the time fairs were held, it was the custom to 
hang out a glove from the town-hall, and as long as it 
remained suspended there, all persons visiting the fair 
were privileged or exempt from arrest; and the taking 
dciwn of the glove was a signal that the fair was closed 
and the privilege at an end. 

Gnova MaNurxeruax.—The principal substances of 
which gloves are made in the prdfent day are dogski», 
doe, buck, lambskin, kid, and various other kinds of 
leather ; besides rilk, cotton, wool, and admixtures of 
the same. Particular kinds of gloves are known more 
from the place in which they are manufactured, ho w¬ 
ever, than from the substances of which they are com- 

S osed; as Berlin, 'Woodstock, Limerick, and Kendal. 

ad gloves are the most used, and obtain the highest 
price in the market; the best of these are of French 
make, and hardly any of Boglish manufacture can 
come up to them in 3 x>int of elasticity and general 
excellence. Sheepskin gloves are usually of a white 
colour. Mid are gri^atly used in the army. Loeskin 
gloves are of a soft leather; and Woodstock gloves are 
a coarser variety of tliese. The EngUsh glovers were 
toporporated as a " guild" in the reign of Charles II., 
in'the year I6S‘3, Tne process of glove-making is very 
eimplo; and, sinoe the introduction of machinery into 
the trade, admits of no complicity of mannfacture. The 
dressed skins are first out out by cutting-macMnCs, and 
the finger and thumb pieces are bkewise s^mrately cut. 
These diajointed particles of the glove are given into 
the hands of the sewers, who wotk it up into the de- 
sir^ form. The sewers use a elasp or clam,-which is 
bold between the feet wd }mees, imd clasps the teatfasr 


wliile being sewn. It is stated thst, durme the yean 
E^oneb gloves were imported into this 
country tit the rate of P<^ pBii annum. 

There is no doubt ^at the sewing-maolnnes have oon> 
sidetribiiy lessened the cost of glove-manufacture sinoe 
they were inbrndnoed into England; and although we 
are not os: a ptt with the French in the everage 
qualiWof oni gloves, yet eome of what ue termed the 
“bert town-made" ere equal to, if they do not Btu> 
pass, any the ptodnetiona of the Paris glovers. 

Gnow-iroBlI, gW-murm (Aug.-Sox.), (Lamfgria 
noriilMca).—This well-known insect is rather more 
than half an inch in len gth, and of a Ueoikiab oolooi. 
The thorax is mat- 
gined wUb dusky 
red, the legs and 
the eegmeuts of the 
body being of Gie 
same oolour. The 
female resembles 
the male, but k 
quite destitute of 
wings. It is not 
certainly ascer¬ 
tained whether the 
male ^w-worm is 
capable of emit¬ 
ting a phospho¬ 
rescent light; and 
it is gna^rily 
greed, that if tbs 
power exists at all, 
it is in a very slight 
degree: it is to 
the female that the 
name of glow-worm, 
applies. The light 
proceeds from the 
under part of the 
abdomen, and near 
the tip; and it ap- . 

pears that the in- 1- BSOTSH OMW-vUSU:, rSK. 
sect has the power to 2. sixto, uxiiB. 
increase or subdue 3- 
the intensity of the 

light at wiiL Latreille ascertmned by experiment that 
the glow-worm will live a long time without air, and 
in different kinds of gases. If the luminous part of 
the body Im removed, itwiU otmtinaeforaoottsiaerable 
time to shine; aixl when the light is apparently extin¬ 
guished, can be again kindled by softening the matter 
in I. . ter. It immersed in warm water, the Insect still 
preserves its luminosity, but ifplaoed in cifid water, 
the power k anapended. The female being a slow- 
moving inactive insect, it is supposed by some natu* 

I ratists tliat the light emitted by the female acts as W 
beacon to the opposite sex. The larvas have been kept 
for a considerable period, living upon snails, and Mling 
those of tim largest size. “ Sometimes they would sciza 
a snail whilst crawling, and when the animal retired 
within its shell, they would still keep their hold, and 
allow themselves to be carried into the shell vrith the 
snail; and although they heoame enveloped in the 
raucous Br-Tretion, it very seldom appeared to adhere to 
their bodies. Upon being touched or disturbed in any 
way, the larva emitted the phosphorio fight, but not to 
so greatn degree as the perfect insect."—JSnyitsA Cycle- 
j>eBdia, axi,. Laapmrides. 

Gb'OOiirivx, fin-sin'-e~um (symbol Ql., eq. 8.8), is 
a metal of oomparstively rare occurrence in nature, 

: where it is found in combination with rilieio acid and 
alumina in the emerald, beryl, and enolaae. It is pre- 
psred in the same way as alumin iam, by decomposing 
the chloride with potassium or sodium. It is very 
similM iu its properties to aluminiam, forming, like it, 
a sesquioxide, glusim, GLO,. Glaoina is generally 
prepared from a mineral called the emerald of 
Limoges, which contains siiioute of idumina and gla¬ 
oina. It is a white, infusible, insolnlde powder, closely 
casembling alumiii^ differing from it in forming o 
orarbouate by exposure to the air, and by not forming 
eluma in oombmation with dkafine imphates. Its 
salts have a peculiar sweet taste; henoe its name, from 
glukite, sweet. Its salk basw not ns yet reMkett any 
a^fioatioa. 
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_ Qlttooae _ . 

GiiTTOon ^'-kose (€hr. ^uhiUj, nrwiU io Obeni., 
fforoA or grap^gar. forraea frooi (tMoli, 

eitlier in the netuml org»tan&« or fry oHowiuf * mix* 
tore of (torch ond water to Apw into • TetMel eontoiiir 
inj; a aolution of sulpfanriB Mid of one ]ter Mnt. 
atrenetb, at a temperetnre of 130”. Xbe liqitidit oon- 
tmsaUy etirred wad kept lit « (tote of ebtdiition for 
half an hour, ai loon w aQ idle (taroh haa been added. 
The liquid ie then drawn off end nentralixed with 
chalk, the preeipitato allowed to (nbnde, and the (dean 
Bokition eet aeiae to orrstalhze. Glttooiie crystailkee 
in mird warty oonoretiona, oompoeed of hard traB8< 
parent cubes. With eoinnion salt it forma a (im¬ 
pound that cryatollizea with facility. It also fmnne 
definite oomnounda with the alkaline bases, Ktring rise 
to a powerful uoerystaUiaabta acid, called yineic ocid. 
(Seealao BtXMes.) 

6t.tra, yfu (Fr. ('Sw Geuuiirn.) 

Gnonaonjc, or&i.irin*Bns, ght-mai'-ge-t (fromlmt. 
gluma), in Bot., a sub>ohiss of the XonoeotgUdmi$, 
ooDsiatine of plants with paralleUTeined, permanent 
leaves and olnmaceous fiowers. It inolnd^ the Sedges 
and the Grasses. (d^eCmnacsai and QuiiiuiiaosJB.) 

GLDins, ghime* (Iiat. glvima), in Bot., the outer 
bracts of the loeasta or spikelet of a grass. (See 
Bbjici; GaaWEirAcn*.) . ... 

Glotsk, y{»'-tew (list.), in Chem., a oharactersatic 
ingredient in cereal seeds. If the floor of wheat or 
rye be made into inpaste with water, and washed in a 
bag of flue linen, the starch is carried down by the 
water along with the sugar and dextrin i the remain* 
ing grey, sticky, and mucous mass is gluten. It cannot 
bo regarded as a definite body, fbr, by means of hot 
alcohol, it may be gmarated into at least three distinct 
substances,—one soluble in eold alcohol, which may be 
precipitated by water in a form resembling albumen, 
and termed glurin; another deposited by the alcohol 
as it cools, which has the composition and properties 
of casein j and a third, wliich remains undiasolved, 
which may be regarded as vegetable fibrin. Gluten 
may be assumed to be the principal fleah-forming sub¬ 
stance eont^iied in wheat. 

GniCBBlwa, gW-tr-ttn (Qr. glakiu, sweet), in 
Chem,, 0„H,O«, the sweet principle of oils and fats, 
which is separated from them during the prooess of 
raponiflcation; in other words, it is the soostance to 
which stearic, palmitic, oleic, and the other fat to 
acids, are united in stearin, olein, palmitin, &c. It 
is a viscid, colourless liquid, of a sweet taste, solubl# 
in water and alcohol in all proportiime, bnt sparingly 
so in ether. It dissolves most of the deliquescent 
salts, and many other snbstanoes which wre soluble 
in water. It is slightly volatile at 212°; but if dis¬ 
tilled alone, decomposes. It may, however, be dietilted 
unaltered in a current of superheated steam. From 
its possessing the property of never drying up at 
ordinary temperatures, it has received many appliea- 
tions in the arts and manufactures. In Med,, it is 
also used in preference to oil or other fatty matters, 
to keep sores in a soft condition, on account of the 
ease with which it may be wa^ed off. Chemists are 
somewhat at variance as to its true composition,—one 
party considering it to be the terstomic alcohol of a| 
base, glgcwgk C«H„ as vinous nloohol is the aOoohol 
of a bwe, elhgl 

GlgesriM. ViiKnu MeoioL 

Glyceryl OaH, j Ethyl 

in fact, the hydrated oxide of glyoeryl-, Qerhardt 
considers it to oe formed on the base ytycyl, thus 

OjHjOayrt 

The waxes and spermaceti are not pomppnndB of 
glyoerine. By a very oomplioated series of aetiont, 
Berthelot has been able to form glycerins by eyntbesis. 

GtTOBWH®, Bitko. (5ee Wnao-GiYOBBinx.) 

GiYObonrK, or Gltcoooli;, gli'-ko-getn, gW~koMt, 
a kind of sugar, obtained from gelatine by the action 
of sulphurio acid. By transmitting nitrons acid tbrongb 
the aqueous S(>lntion, glyoooollic acid is formed, Which 
is very similar to lactic acid in its propertieB. 

GnYOon, in (%etn.; a oolonrleas slightly viwidHqnid, 
with a sweet taste, cbtdined by distilling binoxide of 
947 


aneisx 


' ethyline, triturated with acetate of silver, sod digests 
ing the resulting hinaoetote of glycol with hydrsie iff 
potash. The luxtare is distiUld as soon as tne action 
IS complete, and glycol passes over. *Ita compoeitioX 
mfgr be represented by the formula G.HaO,, or vinoos 
aloChol,in which tfae OaH. has a doablyatomiopowar, 
being nmtedwithfottrnqnivalenta of oxygeninstead <» 
two. It is a very interMtu^^nbstonoe to the soismtMo 
ahsmist, the discoveries of Warts proving It to be the 
type of an extensive series of cUrivatives, as nnmerons 
as those derived from ordinary alcohol. In a paper 
read before the Chemical Booiety of London, he stated 
it to be the oonneoting Bnk between the or^mie and 
inorganio products of chemistry. Aa elaborate artufie 
on the subject may be found in UillaifB ** Elmnents of 
ObemistTy,''‘ vcl. lii. 

Gi.TOTBHnm.,ptM-s>rt'-cd (Gr. ylukits, sweeti rkea, 
root) ,in Bot.,LiqnoTioe, agon. orXsyitmtnosw, snb-class 
FuipiUomcta. The roots or nndergroond stems of 
G., 9 ta&ra,tbe common-or smooth liquorice, G.scktnoto, 
theechlnate-poddedliquorice, and other sp«cies, posseas 
a remarkably sweet taste, which is dne to the presence 
of am nncrystoUisable snear, to which the names of 
Glgegrrhiein, Olaeion, and higuoriee M^ar, have been 
given. The da»-ooloared extractive matter whioh 
the rhizomes fursiafa on deoootion, ciHitains a large 
proportion of this peculiar lubstanoe. The extract in> 
spissated is largely imported into this countir, unto 
the names of Ugmurieejuiet, SgoaJtthfvieg, and lialiam 
Juice. That importea from Spain is prepared from 
G. glabra; that from Italy is the produce of G. ssM> 
«ala. About fifty acres of the former phuut are nnito 
ooiture at Mitcham, and still more at Bontofract. Tka 
annual consumption of liquorice in England is fr(mi 
1,200 to 1,600 tons. It is used for oonfeotionenr pur* 
poaea and in medicine for flavouring, and as a demid- 
oent pectoral. Tlie great proportion is, however, used 
by the brewers for colouring porter. Varioua prepara¬ 
tions of liquorice are commonly kept in the shops, and 
sold under the nsmae of pipe Uquorwe, 
loienget, extract gf Ifgaorice, and Soloed Juiee. In 
France there is an extensive use of Kquorioe-water in 
the promenades and public plaoes, under the name of 
coco. It is also sola extensively under the name of 
ergmm, in the towns of Turkey and Egypt, like sh^ 
bet. Brevioqs to the war, the oonanmption of liquorice 
in Korth America had reached 4,000 to 6,000 tons par 
annum. The great use of this extract, as a preservative 
of manufactured tobacco, will partly aroonnt for tins 
enormous (^sumptiim. The price of liouotumin the 
United £id]|dom has fallen considerably latMy,ia con¬ 
sequence of the beai^ duty formeriy paid npim it 
having been abolished by Mr. Gladstone. 

GtnaoasarBY, gH-feMf-rd-fe.— Xa this pmesa • 
plate of metal has an ordinary etching-ground, placed 
upon it. The metal is etched in the^ usual roaamer. 
It is al^rwarda submitted to the action of avoitow 
battery, whereby a plate with the drawiug m rebef is 
obtained. This plate may be printed in em^imction 
vrith type, or separltely, at a typographioal press. 
The process, which is now veto “ttle praotisea, WM 
intended as a cheap substitute for wood-engraving. 

Giras, ndf (Sax. an<r#, Lat. bulex), the common type 
of the gen, CaUciaee of Latreille, which is a fam. of 
dipterous insects of the section Nemoeera, The pto» 
boBcis is long and slender, projecting fotwards^nd 
terminated by two Httle llp-Iike appendages ; sucker 
composed of six Slender bristle-like memhars; pslpi 
0>j&TBtedp elong^Rted; aatennae flliform, oo* 

vered With hairs; eyes oontiguous, no oocUi; wings 
inclined to the Ixidy, ami hating one marginal and 
two submarginal cells. The common ghrt is less than 
a quarter of an inch inle^th, end is identical wtn tne 
insect termed conrin in France and Bwieiwto m Ame¬ 
rica. The pam and irritation which ensne froimiM stmg 
are caused fey the proboeois piercing the skin a^n 
poisonous fluid being injected te tiie srae toe. Tho 
humming noise which acoompanies Its flight isoaimd 
hy the vibration of its wings, whioh umve very rapimy. 

Gnbiss, Jtfrs, in Geol., originally a German teim for 
a pecqlior granitic-looking rock, occurring at tn« very 
bim of the so-called *' primary strata; * bmnow ^ 
plied not only to the one rook, but to the whole mto 
at hu^ erystoUioe granitoid schists whum oonstitoto 
the lowest potUoh of the metomorphie strata. 
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Goat 


G]rBTA 0 S^,««-fai'-M-<,iii Bot., the Jointed Pirfein.| 
n nnt. ord. of J>ieotjfUdo>ui, sub-olm Qf/t»neiptrm.ia, 

itvoitv, none (Or., B sentence or opnaion), ki Lit., 
is s short sentebtiotts 8B.]tin||. eoBTe;iog some mszia 
or moral precept. In the Bible, the J^tOTcrbs of Solo* 
men snd manjr of the savings of Christ afford examples 
of the gnome. The gnomio poets are those Oreoh poets 
srbose remains consist ohieBp of gnomes, short senten¬ 
tious prMepts and refleoticms. The pnneipal writers 
of this olass are Theoenis, Solon, Tjrruens, Simonides. 
The best coUectian of t]»«e poets is that of Brnnok 
(Strasburg, I7Ms new edition, Leipsic, 1817}. 

Oiroain (Or. p»o»on, knowing, cunning), is the 
name given bjr cabalistic Writers to a certain class of 
elemental spirits, which thej’ believe to inhabit the 
earth, and to preside over its treasnres. Tbejr were of 
both sexes, and some were said to he beautiful, and 
others uglj. They sometimes did good, and sometimes 
evil, to man, the latter eSpeoiaUy when they were 
irritated. The well-known German Bubesahl is a 
being of this class. 

GiroitOH, ne'-mon (Or. gnomon, the style of a dial), 
the plate which projects from the face of a dM, the 
ehadow of which Shows the time of day aocording to 
the snn, as it moves along the graduated edge of the 
dial-plate. In constraoting a sundial, the plate is 
placed either in a vertical or horisontal position (tee 
Goirnixi), And the gpaomon must be in the plane 
passing tuengh the meridian of the place, having its 
sloping edge parallel to the axis of the earth, and 
forming an angle with the horisoa equal to the latitude 
of the place.—In Math., this name is given to the 
figure formed by either of the parallelograms about the 
diameter of a parallelogram, and the complements or 
subsidiary pa^elograms, that make up the entire 
flgnre when it has been divided into four parts, by two 
lines drawn parallel to its sides, and transversely to 
each other, through any point in the diameter, 

OwoitOHic f soJxcTioii, na-mon'-ik, the name given 
to the method of projooting the whole or apart of a 
sphere on a plane surface, which is based on the method 
adopted in the eonstruotion of a sundial. The eye is 
in this case supposed to be in the centre of the sphere, 
and all its great oiroles are consequently ptojeoted on 
any plane sur&oe, beyond that of the sphere in straieht 
lines, a property wtuch is entirely coi^fined to this 
kind of projection. Sir John Lubbock's Maps of the 
Stars, originally published by the Society for the 
J>iffurion of Useful Knowledge, and now by Stanford, 
sure drawn in this manner; the sphere o^ne heavens 
being supposed to be inclosed within a cube, on each 
aide of wmoh a sixth part of the sphere is projected by 
straight lines drawn through the centre, 

Oaostjcs, not'-tiki (Qi. gnotit, knowledge), in Eccl. 
Hist., is the name given to varions sects in the early 
history of the Church, who sought to inoorporote the 
teachings of heathen philosophers with tbe system of 
Christianity. Their doctrines were very various, so that 
it is difflottit to give any general aocount of their prin- 
ciplM. According to some, tlfty derived their doc¬ 
trines from the Alexandrian philosophers; according 
to others, from tbe Jews or from the Orientals. There 
can be little doubt that each of these sources contri¬ 
buted to build up the fabric of Ouostioism, some sects 
taking from one, and others from another, and some, 
perhaps, from aU the three; The apostle Fanl, even 
during his ministry, complains of attempts being made 
to ingraft Jewish and heathen customs and opinions 
upon the Christian faith; and hence Onosticism is fre¬ 
quently traced back to this early period. There canbe 
no doubt that the seot became very powerful in the 
Church seen after that time; and their opinions exer¬ 
cised a,great influence upon Christian thwlogy. One 
of their ieadiiig prineiples seems to have arisen from 
their ini^ite to aocount ibr the existence of evil in 
the worlA They coaM not see how God, as all-wise, 
powerful, and good, could allow evil to exist at all; 
and they were led to oonelude that matter must con¬ 
tain within itself the principle of evU. Hence they 
esme to the oonolusiou that God had nothing to do 
with thp oreatiott or sostenanee of the wOTld, hot that 
he created two beings, called JEons, or emanatioDs, 
from whiiih sprang other mtatt, and others from these, 
an innnmerable host, the lowerin deaoeat being always 
less perfect than thoM abow thmn. Ona of these 


iBons was Demiurgna, who created this world, and was 
the God of the Old Testament. Tqi. oounteraot the 
evil that existed, God sent Christ, one of the highest 
Kont, into the world, to restore man to the know¬ 
ledge of Mmself. They had very inferior notions of 
the ehaiacter of Christ, and denied that he enffered 
death.or tiiathe really underwent the eufferinge re- 
oorded of him. They did not believe in the resnrreo- 
tien-of the body, deeming it too groes for a higher 
destiny. Their beliefs influenced their lives in two ve^ 
different ways, leading some to mortify the flesi}, in 
order to bring themselves into closer oommunion 
with God, and leading otbere to give way to every 
sinful hut and paBtioh,in order to ehow their total 
disregard of the nody. In process of time they q?lit 
into various divisions, diflering widely from each 
other both in faith and praotioe. Among the principal 
Gnostio aeots may be menGoned the HioolaitaneB, 
Satnmines, Cerinthieniu BasiUdiane, Talentinians, 
Ophites, Oa^oratian^ Antitaotes, Dooeta, Maroion- 
ites, Tationists, and Bardesanists. The eystem of 
Gnosticism disamears about the 6th eeatxaj.—Xif. 
Mosheim'a and Xieander'ai Cknrek SitteHee ; Mdhler, 
Fersttck filer den Vriprung der Onoetiten, 1831; 
Baur, IKe CirittUeien &noeU in geeehiclUliche £nt- 
mekelHtig; Gieseler’s Heeleeiastical Mietory, 

Giru, »«.—This animal is an egnine onielope, belong¬ 
ing to the seetion denominated Connocketee, It has a 
broad, Bpresding mussle; horns bent downwards and 
outwards, broaa at the base, and tapering to a point; 
the tail long and busby, luce that of a horse; tbe 
frontal bone much depressed, and the intermaxillary 
bones elongated. The gnu, or kokoon, as it is va¬ 
riously termed, inhabits the plsins and i^ds of South 
Africa, where it roams about iu extensive herds. In 
appesranoe it is very sinralar, and at a distance 
resembles a full-grown ass. The neck, body, and toil, 
as well as the pace of tbe gnu, are nearly identical with 
that of a donkey or small horse, while its horns, and the 
long hair which surrounds its face and mussle, give 
it the most uncouth appearance imaginable. Tbe gnus 
are extremely wild and dilHoult for tbe hunter to ap- 
prosoh, and from their firmness and courage a good 
deal of danger is attendant iq shooting them. In 
height they are generally about three feet and a half 
at the shoulder, and their colour is a dark brown. 
Tbe horns are common to the femalo as well as the 
male. 'When they are surprised hr the hunter, in 
‘the first alarm they commence flinging up their 
heels, and start abeut like a frightened hone; but they 
immediately afterwards take to flight, and career over 
tbe plains at a speed which soon out'distenoes the 
hunter, who must trust more to take them by strata¬ 
gem than by hoping to mn them down. When they 
are wounded, thoy will often turn on tbeir assaitsut, 
and attack him with the greatest fury, often besieging 
him in some mound or tree for days. Before attack¬ 
ing, they first drop on their knees, and then epring 
upon tbeir foe with immense impetns. It is said that 
the gnu is subject to a sort of eruption on the shin or 
other cutaneous disorder, which attacks the different 
herds at a partieular season of the year ; end that if 
domestic cattle become infected with it, it is certain 
to end in their death. When taken young, the gnu is 
very easily domesticated, and is often ad^ted to the 
plough in South Afrioa. 

Goat, pofs (Sax. part).—The domestic goat, accord¬ 
ing to Cuvier, varies more in size, stature, length 
and fineness of the hair, than any other animal, with 
the solitary exception of toe dog. Ite distingnishing 
oharaoteriatica, from the Linniean eyetem of zoology, 
are as follows : The horns are hollow, turned upwards, 
nnntilated on their surfaces, and knotted in front. 
There are eight cutting teeth in the lower jaw and 
none in the upper; and the mate is gmierally supplied 
with a beard or toft of hair under the hritor jaw. Tbe 
originidstock from which this animal epmng has been 
discovered by the researches of modfru students of 
natnrtd history to have been tbe .Sganns, or wild 

f oot, whiob inilabits the monntaius or Cauoasas and 
'erala. The domesGe goat is one Of the most ntemof 
animals to man, and it bears every tempimture, from 
that of toe tropics to as far north as wardhnys, m 
Norway, where it remains exposed to,ldl theinclemen- 
oies of tbe wMtber aU dafi, being only Ahclterod at 
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night in hovels vtUoh are nesrlj M mnoh exposed as our nature. Those who worship many gods are 
tbe open fields. In Norway, it feeds on moss and the termed polythmsts; those who worship one ^y, mo- 
bark of the fir-tree. The nfilk of the goat is far notbeists. The department of knowledge which treats 
richer than that of a cow, and the hair is parficularly of the being, perreotions, and government of Ood, is 
useful in manufaotnre. The akih, especiailv that of o^ed theology. Many attempts have been made, by 
the kid, is need for tiie making of glovw, and the flesh arguments, to prove the existenee of one Supreme 
isofteaeateii,althoughitis rether ooarse,--thator tbe Being, aU-powerful, wite, and good, through whom 
kid is esteemed quite a delicacy. The condition of eveiything exists. Some of these arguments He & 
the goat in tbs Bntish islands is mnoh more Wild than eri'ori, others are d potterion. " When we argue 
that of any other of our dmnestio animals: from its from the ideas we have of immenaity, eternily, neoes. 
bemgh oourageouB and powerlttl atumal, its temper and ssry mdatence, and tbe like, that such perfections can 
motions are pHticnlariy inconstant, end it roHns over reside bnt in one Being, and thence ooaclnde that 
tbe moantains of Wales as if it had never been domes- there can be but one Supreme Ood, who is the canse 
I tioated, althongh, at Ue aight of tbe herdsman, it will and author of aU things,'~tbis is an argument ipriori. 
be far more quick and plapm and show more affection When, on tbe other hand, like Dr. Paley, we argue 
than the sheep, to whioh it is undoubtedly superior in frnm the order and regulari^ that we observe in the 
many instances. Tbe Coihmtrt goat is smaller than objects of nature aronnd us, wat there ia evidence of 
the domestic goat, and is likewise valued for the fine- design and of a designer, this is an argument d porta. 
ness of ite fieeee. This variety is a branch of the Won. Bach of these modes of argument, however, is 
Thibet goats, whioh pasture on the Himifiaya Monn- incomplete of itself, and it is only by a combination of 
tains, in Bindostan. Both these species have along the two that we can expect to be able, if, indeed, the 
outward hairy covering, and beneath this is a fine imperfqption of our present fhoulties will ever ad^t 
and beantiful coat of wool, Brom this wool are made of our roing able, to proveby arguments the existence 
the magnificent shawls which form each an important and attributes of find. At least wc have not been 
item in the Asiatic trade. Many attempts have been left to sueb resources, seeing that He has teen meet 
made to cross the breed of the goat with the sheep, to give os a revelation of Himself, 
and some very successful results nave followed. The GosvaTHXBS and GonvoEuxus^ god'-fatkara, god'. 
Cashmere goat havinn been bred in with the Merino, muth-erx (Aug.-Sax.), the names given to the male and 
e male has been the result, which partakes of the good female sponsors of a ohild at bwtMm. According to the 
qualities of both. The Bocky Mountain goat of North principles of the Church of England, for every mala 
America is another variety, and raifrs next to the child at baptism there are required two godfather* 
Cashmere goat for the exoeUenoe of its fleece. (See and one godmother, and for evere female child two 
also AirGoxx Goxt.) . godmothers and one godfather. Bach sponsor must 

_ Goxt-uotk {Coaaua Ugniptrda) belongs to tbe sec- be a baptized person, of fiiU ago, acquainted with the 
tion Zepidoptara noeturua moths, and Hs family ffepi- Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments, and 
alidte. It is the largest of Borman moths, the ex- acquainted with the fundsraentsUrutbaorChristianity. 
pansion of its fore wings sometimes exceeding three It was especially enjoined upon sponsors that they 
inches. The colour of the hind wings is brown, with should see to the children being instrncted in the princl- 
darker variations or mottles throughout the surface; pies of Christianity, and take care, br admonition and 
while the fore wings are a dusky white clouded with instruetion, to enforce upon them the importance of 
brown, and varied with black irregular atresksi form- their performing their part of the contract, Prso- 
ing a species of network. The thorax is a bnff-coloar, tically, however, it has become little more than a 
and the body is of a dark brownish-pey colour, with mere form, tbe godfathers and godmothers nsminy 
silver rings round it. The larva is about three inches giving little or no heed to the future training of tha 
in length when lull grown, and takes three years to child, Tbe o^n of this institution is very ancient, 
Hrive at maturity, during whioh time it incloses itself but the period’ of im rise is not exactly known. No 
in a tough cocoon, formed of pieces of wood irammed trace of it occurs in the New Testament, but it was 
together with a glutinous sort of gum. The larva or practised in the 2nd century, and was in genend use 
caterpillar lives on the wood of the poplar, oak, and in tha 4th and Sth. It probably arose from the 
aspen, which it perforates in large holes; whence its Churoh reqmMng replies to the interrogatives put nt 
name of lAgaiporda. baptism ; and hence, in Gie case of infknts, the ueoes- 

GosT-sucKsa,orNisx|fiiiB(Caprin)a^use«rcj»ru«), sity of there having some one to answer for them. In 
is a bird which derived its name from an absurd idea the Boman CatiioUo Church a sort of ^irihisl rela- 
or supposition, that it was in the habit of suckiim the tionsbip is regarded as established by tlus connection, 
teats of goats and other animals at night. These constituting by the canon law an impediment to mar- 
birde form the tribe of Flaairoatrea nocturnea ot some risge between tbe sponsors and the baptized or the 
naturalists, and are closely allied to the swallows parents of the baptized. In the PresbyteriMi and 
and swifts, from which, however, they may be readily other non-episoopal churches the parents stand in the 
distinguished by the largeness of tbeir eye ana place of sponsors, the listher taking noon himself the 
tbe softness of their plumage,—characteristics which baptismal vows as to the religious upbringing of tihe 
are oommon to the generality of night-birds. The bill obud. 

is short and depressed, and is very broad, with an Gon's Tavcn (Ger, ffotte^rUda, Lat. Trauga X)ei, 
enormously wide (mpe, which extends beneath tbe eyes, or Traica Dei) is the name of an institution of tbe 
and is bounded by tong bristles: tbe tarsi are short, ana middle ages; a means introdnoed tbe Church to 
the toes long and strong: the wings are long and check in some measure the hostile spirit of the times, 
pointed. The goatsnokers are found in all parts of by establiahiag certain days or ponods dnring which 
the world, and thdir habits are nearly identical. They all private feuda were to cease. It seems to bave taken 
fly about at dusk, in pursuit of moths and beetles; and its rise about the latter part of the 10th or beginning 
from the rapidity ana elegance of their flight, they are of the 11th century. At first tbe Churoh forbade all 
frequently mistaken for swallows. Their colour is fends on those days of the week which were specially 
plain, but beautifully variegated by being freckled and consecrated by the death and resurrection of Christ; 
barred with black, brown, and grey feathers diversely namely, from Thursday evening to Monday morning, 
arranged. There are numerous varieties of this bird; and threatened witii excommunication any who trans- 
as the banded goat-ancker and the crested coat-sucker; grossed that order. Afterwards the period was ex- 
but they are all very closely alike, (ffee Warr-roon- tended so as to include tbe whole of ThursOsy, the 
Wni.) whole of the period from the beginning of Advent to 

GoBBUir TArssniT. (Sse Tarserax.) the Bpiphany, and eertiun other times and saints days. 

Gob (Ger, GoM, Br. Diau, Lat. Daua, Gr. Thaoa) is the The precincts of churches, convents, and graveyards, 
nune given to the Creator and Snstoiner of the uni- were also interdicted from any hostile enconntere. 
verse, the High and Holy One, who is the ohjeot of Though frequehtiy disregarded, there can be little 
human worship. Tbe term is of Baxon origin, being doubt that tbeae enactments were of mnoh use in these 
a oontraetion of good. The belief in the «ist<mce of troublons times. By degrees the power of thnState 
some being or beings anpHior to man, on whom he is came to be exer^ to promote peace, and tiiMe laws 
dependent, and who demanda his worship, is so uni- of the Church gradualiy fell into disuse. 

Tcrsal that is may almost fle said to be an instinct of . Goa end Magoq are two.names that ocenr several 
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times in the saored Seriptures. In Gen. x. 2, Hn- tains, Oalifornin, AustrsUau New Zealand, and latterly 
eog is mentioned as one of the sons of d^apheU; in in Biitish Columbia and VanoouTer’s Island. It also 
Xizeh. xzxriii. xzxiz., ti>o prophet is told to set his oooiita soznewbat . vsrkiglyin the rivers of Hnnwy, 
face "against Qog, the land of Afogog, the ^iefnrinoo Wichltm', and Wales, da the lareer portion of the 
of Meshech and jubal, nnd ^o{d>es 7 ai^nst mm; ** f^d used bv mankind is found in Uie British posses- 
and in Bev. xx. S. Satan iS represented as going sions^ it will be necessary to consider its met^nrgy 
forth " to deceive the nations, Wbioh ore in the four somewhat fnlly. Odd iaatways fonnd in thd*metaUic 
quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog to gatbm- them ! state, generdiy alloyed with si)"»r or tellnrinm; its 
together to battle.*’ Among Christian the terms' extrection from the ore is therezure a simple matter, 
have been used as nearly SynonymoBs with Antioliriat, i When the metal is disseminated through quartz 
and in a general tense to include nations hostile i pyrites or lead, ore » pounded, and washed with 
to Cbristunity. These names are also employed to j a stream of water, wbioh carries away the lighter 
designate two huge warlike figures, that adorn the' portiona of sand, leaving the heavy metal behind. li 
Guildhall of liondoa. Many fables are given of the | >s further freed from imparities by being amalgamated 
origin of these worthies; hot nothing with certainty is ! with quioksUver, which is afterwords distilled off. In 
known regarding them, further than that from timetliis state it generally contains from 2 to 10 per cent, 
immemorial they have been looked upon with pride by i of silver or tetluriom. It ie further refined by being 
the people of Iioadon. The old giants, which were of' finely groimlated and boiled with concentrated sub 
wickerwork and pasteboard, were destroyed by the pfauric ecid until every other constituent is dissolved 
great fire of 1680, and the present ones, whieh. ore of put. Perfectly pnre g^—*34-oarat, or fine gold, os it 
Btone, ware oonstrnoted in 1708. They ore fourteen feet is termed—is too soft toba used as ornaments, coins, 
high. a vessels, &o.; it is therefore alloyed with one part of 

Goiskr, poy-iir (7r. ffoStre, probably a eohraption copper to eleven of gold for coining purposes. This is 
of Bat. gutiur^ the throat), is a pirternatural enlarge- called standard or Sii-oarat gold. Jewellery is gene- 
ment of the thyroid gland, oceasioning a swelling of rally made Of IS-carat^Id, vriiich eontains one quarter 
the throat, which frequently attains a very large size, of copper. Gold, by being alloyed, loses much of its 
It if also termed SronehectU (Gr. teonekos, the throat, ductility and malleability, but gains in fusibility and 
and isle, a ewalUng), and DtngaMre nttek, on account hardness. To gild glass Qr porcelain, gold-leaf is 
of its prevalence in the hilly ports of Derbyshire, It made into a paste with turpSiAtne and ou, and laid 
is, however, in the .klptne dietricta of Kurope, espe- on with a brush, which is afterwards heated in a 
cially Switzerland, Savoy, and Tyrol, that it is chieBy mnllle and burnished. Wood, plaster, and papier mS- 
to be met with. It is also common in certain regions ' cM are covered with geld-leal oy the intervention of 
of the Andes and Himalayas. It is frequently asso- size or varnish. Metris ere gilt either by the nae of 
ciated with oretiniam (which see). Little is yet known gold amalgam, by immersion in a solution of gold, or 
of the nature or cause of this disease. It is endemic, by the electrotype process. In gilding by amalgama- 
orcommontocertoinregions; butfrornwhatpeculiarity tion, tbe articles to be gilt are made perfeetly clean, 
of these regions it is owing is very unceitaui, though and rubbed over with a brush dipped ie nitrate of 
many ore incUnod to attribute it to a calcareous im- mercury and the amalgam : they are then heated to 
pregnation of the water. It also occurs hereditarily, expel the mercury. Copper mticlcs era often gilt by 
independent of endemic mfluence. It is much more immersing them in a solution of an alUaUne aurate, 
common among females than males, and usually occurs Electro-gilding is described under that head. Gold 
about the age of puberty. It is not of an inflammatory alloys are assayed in two ways, -by rnbbiug the article 
or malignant character, is free from pain, and generally on a tonebstone so os to make a metallic streak, which is 
of the natural colour of the skin. At first the tumour touched with aqua regia, and the effect is compared 
is soft and elastic; but as it increases in size, it becomes with that of a similar streak mode by au alloy of kiKiwn 
hard and firm. Its oize often beoomerso ^eat as not composition. By this means an experienced operator 
only to be a serious inconvenience, but even to impede can estimate the amount of alloy in any mixture cor- 
respirotion and obstruct the voice. The great remedy rectly within one per cent. When great ozactitude 
for this disease is iodine, either administered internally is required, the process of cupeUatiou is resorted to. 
in small doses for a long time, or applj^d externally, A mixture of oue part of the alloy to be assayed is 
either in tbe form of an ointment, or of tbe tincture made with three or four parts of silver and throe or 
painted over it every night. Genercdly, if not of long four of lead, which is fused npon a bone-ash cupel, 
standing, the swelling will in this way be removed. The lead carries down the whole of the impurities, 
Ooiixa'-STiOKB. {See SAUoxsstrH.) except the silver, into the cupel, leaving nothing but t he 

Goui, fold (Bax. gold), symbol An. (aueuia); gold, alloyed with three or four times its weight of silver, 
equiv, ivf ; spec. grav. 19’3. Pure gold for cbemi- It is then beaten out and immersed in nitric acid, 
eu purposes maybe obtained by dissolving standard whieh dissolves out the silver, leaving tbe gold pure, 
gold in one part of nitric and four parts of hydrochloric Tbe amount of silver used must be least three times 
acid. The solution is diluted ^ud filtered, and evapo- that of the gold, otherwise the silver diffused tbrongh 
rated almost to dryness, to expel the excess of acid, the mass would bo protected from the action of the 
The remaining salt is then boiled with a solution of nitric acid by the nobler metal- The first of these 
anlphata of iron. Which precipitates the gold as a dark processes, where the gold is alloyed with the silver, is 
bluish-purple powder, which is subsequently washed known as guarfafi'an,' and the aeparation of the metals 
with water and hydrochloric acid. Gold, in ita ordi- by nitric acid is termed parting. As gold is difiiised 
nary metallio form, has a reddish-yeilow colour, but through nearly all our colonies, a short method of 
when very much extended, it transmits a green light, testing for ita presenoo will be usefuL The minerala 
being purple by reflected light. When pure it is moat usually mistaken for it are copper and iron 
nearly as soft as lead, and is the most malleable and pyrites, which may be easily recognized by their giving 
duotile of all metals, bnt is inferior to many in its off sulphur when roasted on a metalUo plate. They 
teuarity. It does not oomlnno directly with any of may, however, contain, gold/ in which case they should 
the non-metallio hlemeBta, except chlorine, bromine, be roasted, powdered, and dissolved in agaa riifia with 
fluorine, and phosphorus. The oxygen acids do not the aid of Peat. The solntion should bo carefully 
combine with either Of its oxides, aud the only way iu neutralized with carbonate of soda. Altered; and a 
which the chloride ecu bo formed is by dissolving it in solution of protosulpbate of iron should be added as 
hydrochiorio acid, to whieh some o^-dizing substance long as there is a preeipitate. The preoipitate is fli¬ 
nts beott added, such as nitric acid, chromic acid, or tered and washed in nitric acid, and the remainiug 
binoxide of manganese. Selenic ^id acts upon it by insoluble matter is the amount of gold contained in 
oxidation, its acid being oonverted into solenions, The the mineral. This may be farther confirmed by dis- 
hydrated alkahea dio not sot Upon excrot in a solving it in hot uquo fwyin, neutraliaing, and adding a 
■trongcurrent of air, when onric acid is formed, which solution of piotochloride and perehloride of tin. Or 
oomhipes with the aflufli. The higher alkaline sul- if the gold is generally diffused through the mass of a 
phides dissolve it in the fonh of tefsulphide. - minerid, it should be powdered finely and shaken np 

6ou>,inMstsll.--ThisimportantmMalodoar8hicon- witli a quentity of mereuiy, which, when poured off 
riderable quantity indifferent ports of the world, more and distilled, leaves the gold behind. 

MpMioUy in Mexioo, Bern, BrazU, the Drol Monn- Goui. Canosinss ox, Sin Chem.>»With chlorine^ 
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Gold, Cyanide of 


gold forms two salts,—tbo protoehloride, AoCl, formed 
as a pale ;eUow insolable lubstanee, when tbe tw- 
chloride is lieBted*to 393° Fiihr.; and dke tMohloride, 

Auda, whiah is made by dissolving metallic gold in 
aijua resia. The latter salt is very soiatde in water 
and alocmol, forming a yeSow or orange solntion, 
according to its strength. It has an acid reaction, 
and stains tbe skin parpte. Bther dissolves it stlU 
more readily, abstracting it £rotn its aqueous solution 
when mixed with it, and forming a yellow layer on tbe 
surface. The ethereal solution is the aurum potabilo 
of the aucients. Terchloride of gold is easily reduced 
by the feeblest deoxidizing agents j its solution should 
therefore bo kept in a dark plaoe. It is gre^y used 
as a toning agent in photography, and oocasiOnally 
in medicine. It is capable of forming very distinct 
double salts with the alkaline chlorides, which are 
much more stable than the chloride itself. Tbe auro- 
chlorides of potassium and sodium are much used in 
plioiogriiphj. Digested with a solution of ammonia, 
it forms I'nlminating gold. It is formed by dissolving 
pure gold in aqua regia, and carefully crystaUizing. 

Oonn, Ciairina or, sirs Poizssrcu', in Chem. 

—The prolooyanide is the only cyanide of gold 
known. It is easily formed by Mding a solution of 
cyanide of potassium to a wesik solution of terchloride 
of gold. It is a Itmou-yeBow powder, readily aolnble 
in excess of cyanide of potassium, forming the double 
cynnide of gold and potassium, which is largely used 
for gilding by the eldhtrotype process. 

Gold lAce, a lieautifal ornamental fabric, produced 
by applying a thin coating of gold to threads of silk. 

In the original method, a stin thread was produced, 
long used i'or making Cloth of gold, &c.; but ipannfnc' 
turers liure been enaMed to apply gold to flexible 
thread, by nieaus of recent inventions. The first pro. 
cess is soiaeiimes called flbre-platiug, and has been 
long known to Eastern and European nations. The 
mode of making English gold lace in its commence¬ 
ment is similar to that adopted by the Hindoos. A bar 
of silver is roughened and coated with a film of gold; 
tbe rod is then drawn out into a wire, and finally twisted 
round orange-coloured silk thread. For the finer 
kinds of wire thus mod^ perforated rabies are used as 
dies, and an ounce of metal can be brought to the 
astonishing length of a mite and a quarter. A piece of 
this wire, twelve inctes long, and finer than a human 
hair, will sustain a weight of twelve ounces. The pro¬ 
cess of coating flexible threads with gold film is called ,-- ,-,-„ - 

flbre-gilding. Chemists and manutacturers have long fof gold was beaten out into 750 leavee, each leaf being 


Goldbeatiog 


tried to overcome tbe many diffioulties which stand in 
the way of fibre-gilding. Manv processes have been 
tried botbhy Aomioal oiid metallurgies processes; but 
although it was found easy to attach toe gold to the 
thread, yet the whole was too long in drying, and had 
too soft a foundation, to admit of burnishing. The 
brilliancy of gold lace produced by flbre-platiag has 
never been snrpassed or even imitated by any of tbe 
processes invented. Among the principal methods in 
nse arc the chemical processes of Mr. Albert Hock and 
Mr. Green, patented in 18i»3, and that of Dr. Kroning 
of Stolberg. Eloctro-metaHurgy has not been rendered 
directly applicable; but by M. Barot’s method, the 
material to be gilt is dipped in a solution of nitrate of 
silver and ammonia. ABer remaining two hours, and 
dried, it is exposed to a corrent of pure hydrogen gas. 
A silvered surface is thus produced, which can easily 
be gilt by the olectro-motallurgic process. 

OoLS Mosaic.— This term is generally applied to the 
bisulphide of tin, which has a metallic Instre and 
colour resembling the precious metal. It is also popu¬ 
larly used to denote an riloy of copper and ainc or tin 
imitative of gold. ] 

Gold, Osipbs ov, in Chem.—Gold forms two 
oxides. The proioxUU, AnO, is a violet-coloured 
powder, obtained when a dilnte solution of potasaa 
18 mixed with the protoehloride: it dissolves _ in 
alkalies by forming metallic gold and auric acid, which 
combines with the alkali. Although it does not com¬ 
bine directly with the oxygm acids, it tortus apeouUar 
compound with hypoeiil’pliito Of soda, much used in 
photography under the name of set d'er. It is 
regarded as a union of hyposulidiite of protoxide of 

S id with three equivideBts of hypoBulphite of soda, 
the snme manner it torms n stounate of gold and tin, 
«S1 


much used to impart a purple-red coloiu to glass and 

S iTcelaki, under the name of purple of Cassias. 

nth the compounds named above have been the 
subject of much disonssion; tne fommlte indicated 
represent the newest theories with regard to their 
compositiim. Ttrwtde tf goid, or auric act'd, AuOu 
it a powder of a yellow or brownish colour: it w easify 
redneed to the metallia state by exposure to light. It 
ia insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in nitriOj 
sulfuric, and acetic acids, without forming salts, the 
oxide being reprocipitsted on adding water. It is pre¬ 
cipitated by decomposing a solution of tMchloride of 
gmd with magnesia; the mixtoreaf anrate of magnesia 
and raagneoia tormM is boiled with nitric add, which 
dissolves the magnesia, leaving hydrated auric acid 
behind. Under tbe aotion of the hydracids it is 
resolved into the tersalt of the hde^en. ; It forms salts 
with potash and soda, by dissolving it in the alkali 
and evaporating in vacuo. There ore aleo odd to be 
two other oxides of gold, AuO^ and AaOs« but their 
properties require investigation. 

Goan, SimrsEDiB or, in Chem.—There are two 
snlphides of gold,—the protosulphide and the ter- 
snlphidb, oorresponding to the oxidas and dilorides; 
hut little is knowiyif their properties. 

Goldbbasbb'b BEnr, a delioato membranous sub¬ 
stance used goldbeaters, and obtained from the 
large intestine of the ox. This intestine oonsists of 
three coats or sheathings,—the mOcous membrane on 
the inside, tbe peritoned membrane on the outside, 
and the muscular membrane between them. The peri- 
toned memt^sne is the one used in making gold¬ 
beater's skin. After the intestine has been freed from 
dl greaainess by washing, scraping, &o., it is turned 
outside in, and allowed to steep for some hours in a 
tub containing strong slkaline liquor ; the peritoneal 
membrane is afterwai^ removed, stretobed, and dried. 
In fimsbing the process, individual manufsotureia have 
their own proeesses. A pocket of skino properly pre¬ 
pared is costly, but it will bear-a great amount of 
beating without injury. Skina may bo used for several 
months without becoming thinner or we^er. A motiZi 
or group of goldbeaters skin, containing about 800 
pieces, is valued at £10. 

GoeuBSAXtira, the art ofreducing gold to the state of 
very thin leaves, for use in various methods of mlding. 
On account the extreme malleability of gold, this 
art has l>een practised from very remote times; it is 
spoken of by Homer, and Pliny states that one ounce 


four fingers square, or about three timea the tiuckuess 
of the ordiniry modem gold-leaf. The ancient Peru¬ 
vians made v«ry thin aheets of gold j and the art seems 
to have been practised in India, to judge from the rude 
specimens of gilding found at Bangalore, in Tippoo 
Saib’s palace. At the present day, according to oipi^ 
rimenta which have been made, it has been ascertained 
that one grain of gold can be beaten oirt so ss to cover 
75 square inches; and taking one enbic inoh of gold 
at 4,900 grains, it wfll be found that the golddeof 
was the 367,e50tb pa9t of an inch in tbiokness, or 
1,200 times thinner than ordinary printing paper. Th# 
manufacture of gold-leaf is a combined prooMS of 
rolling and hammerlog. The gold, which is variously 
alloyed, according to tiie colour required, is melted in 
B small crucible by the heat of a wiud-fumace; it is 
then oast into a mould, so as to fom a flat oblong bar 
about three-quarters of an inch wide and two ounoes 
in weight. After being aoueoled, cleaned, and cooled, 
the bar is transferred to the mill, where, w means of 
tworoUers of polished steel, the gold is so mr reduced 
that tbe two oimoes are spread out over a surface of 
990 square inches, with a thiokneas of rather more than 
„jbtth of on inch. Before the introdiKtion of the mill, 
this part of the nrooesa was performed with a forging- 
hammer, and m France the eamo method is Btul 
adopted. After being rednoed to the proper thiokness, 
the riband of metal is transferred to the goldbeater- 
The hammering does not take place on the gold ita^i 
but tiiin membranes are placed between ft and tM 
hammer. These membranes ore of three kinds; toe 
last and finest set eonsiats of goldbeater's vkan, 
another set of very smooth and fine eslf-skin vaUmn* 
and Ml ontsr ooifting of common porchtueiit. .fSw 
ribood of gold is first oat upinto small ptooes^eMhai 
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ittoli square, and ISO of thne are interleaTed with an 
equal number of leaves of vellam, about four inches 
square, each piece of«gold beiap placed in the middle 
or a sheet. Aj>archmeat case, open at both ends, is 
then drawn over this packet of veUutn'-laares, and over 
this another parchment case, at right angles to the first. 
The beating then takes plaee niton a smooth block of 
marble, strongly embedded benmtb, and inclosed with 
woodwork on every side but thefi^t, wbieh is fur* 
nished with a leathern aproq to preserve any bagments 
of gold that may fall out of the packet. Veir pon* 
derons hammers, weighing IB, ll, and 10 lbs. re* 
raectively, are employed: the heaviest is used at 
first, and the ligh^r ones es the gold ia beaten thinner. 
The beating ia continued until the one>iDeh square 
pieces of gold ere expended to nearly the sise of the 
ve]lum*leare8 j each sheet of gold-leaf is then out 
into four equal parts, and the 600 pieces so obtained 
are transferred feom the veUnm coverings to lavera of 
goldbeater’s skin. The whole ia inclosed in parchment, 
and the beating continued with a lighter hammer until 
the gold uear^ attains the sise of the skin-leaves: at 
this point each sheet of gold*leaf is again out into four 
pieces; the 2,400 being too many to be beateif in one 
packet, are divided into three part%, and beaten sepa* 
rately: by three heatings and two qnarterings the gmd* 
leaf attains the necesssry degree m thinness required. 
One hundred square feet of goTd*leaf thus produced only 
w^h one ounce. 

doLnxw Agb, ffM'-tn ay, a time set down m the 
mytholigies of nearly aU countries as having existed at 
loma very remote pmod of antiquity, when the earth 
was the common property of all, ana produeed every* 
thingneeessaty toman without oultivaUon; when good 

S reiwed end evil was unknown; when the lion laid 
own with the lamb, the land flowed with milk and 
honey, and peace reigned supreme. The Greeks end 
Bomans believed that the earth beeame gradually de* 
generated feom its first establishment, and that three 
ages, of gold, of silver, and of iron, were to exist sue* 
cessively, and had existed each in their turn, until the 
last, at the end of which aU things would be chenged, 
and the irolden age once more resume its interrupted 
Bway. There seems to be some analogy between this 
belief and the dream of Kebnchadnezzar in the book 
of Ilaniel, and there is no doubt that the idea has 
been inculcated in the mind of man, isiorder that he 
should look forward to a brighter and better stado 
existence. 

GonsxKBcru.. (ffesBim, Gonsss.) * 

Gonnsv LneairD (l«t. Aurea Ziegemi^, a work of 
a Sominioan friar, James de Voraigne, vmo was bom 
in or about the year 1230. and who became first pro¬ 
vincial of his order, and afterwards archbishop of 
Genoa. The Golden Iiegend consists of a history and 
description of sU the different saints and festivals in 
the calendar. From the fact of its being more descrip¬ 
tive than critical, it illustrates the religions habits of 
the period better than any other work could have done, 
and its tenor is rather to inculcate good 1^ example 
than to convince by metaphysical or p^osopbi^ 
argument. 

GobiiEsr KtnisxB.—Thia number, sometimes called 
the Prime, is that by which any year is numbered in 
the particular oyole of nineteen years in which it is 
indnded. It is aud to be so eaUad because it was dis* 
tingnished in ahnanaes of former days by being pot 
therein in letters of gold. It is used in determining 
the day of the year on which Easter faUs. [Se» Eabtbs, 
hlxToino Ortmx.) To find the golden number for the 
year current, add 1 to the date of the year and then 
divide by IB—the remainder will be the golden numW 
for the year; but if there be no remeinder, then 16 will 
be the golden number. Thne the golden number for 
the year 1864 is 3, the number w&dii happens to be 
t^e remainder after adding 1 to the date of the year 
end dividing the sum by IB. 

GoLpnitCB,' aoM'-JlaiA (Sax. goU^ae), {Carduelu 
tUgaaf), a sp^es of bird indnded in tbe general 
class of IHnoiUida, afid the gimst in appearance 
of efl onr native Bntish buds. Ife length from the. 
tail to.the tip of the tdll ia about five end a half 
inches, and the greatest Hpansion of the wings is 
^e inches. The bill is white; tipped vrith black : the 
Ibrehead and throat scarlet, the bead Uack, tiw back 


Golf 


brown, and ramp a pale brown, the belly white, and a 
beantifnl yellow stnpe runs across tbe wings. Which 
are prinoipally black, with white edges. Altogether, it 
ia the handsomest bird we have, and as its song is vem 
sweet, the goldfinch is a universal favourite. It feeds 
on the seeds of various plants, particularly that of the 
thistle. It is found tnroi^out Europe, but prin¬ 
cipally in the United Kingdom of England and Ireland. 
Buffon aaya of it," that beauty of pinmage, melody of 
song, and aagacity of disposition, are all united in the 
goldfinch," and if it were not a native bird, it would be 
much higher prised than it is. Being of very lively 
habits, tee goildflneh eah be easily trained both to 
imitate other birds, and thns be of use as decoy, and 
to perform aQ manner of funny trioke for the diversion 
of Its master. " There is a company of goldfinches, 
linnets, and canaries now exhibiting in Uondon, which 
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perform a nnmber of parts and different charooten. 
One appears to be dead, and allowa itself to be held np 
by the tail or leg, without showing any signs of life f 
another stands on its bead, with ita claws in the air; a 
third carries a couple of milk-pails, as if it bad been 
bred np to the oconpaiioD; whilst a fourth bears a 
rifie, and fulfils ^ the duties of a senti^ on guard. 
Another discharges a little cannon, which it attends to 
in the capacity of an artillerymsaj while yet another 
draws a uttle carriage along with the greatest facility, 
in which two of its comrades are seated with the 
utmost lang-JrajA" Uany anecdotes could be related, 
if space permitted, ofthe numerous tricks which these 
clever little birds are able to inform. The reader ia 
referred to Yarrcll's SritUh Sirit. {Set idso Eiuir- 
citnisd.) 

Goud-visr {Cgj^mu auraiue) belong to the gene¬ 
ral class aypnmdm, and the section MaUwopterggii 
abdominalei, a species of fish distinguished by having 
the mouth small, formed by tbe intermaxillaty 
bones, and devoid of teeth, tbe branebiostewus raya 
few, and the scales generally of l^s aise. The gold 
and silver fish, as the gold carp is termed, has been 
long known in England; it was introduced into thia 
country in tbe year 16S1, from China, of which land it 
is a native. It ia called tbe gold-fish from the splendid 
brilliant colour of tbe membrane which lies imme¬ 
diately beneath the scales. It is completely natn- 
ralized in Europe; in Portngal, in fact, it breeds 
freely in the open rivere. The oolonrs of this fish are 
very Various, some being aU gold-colour, whilst others 
are of a fine bluish-brown or silver bne. When young 
it is very dark, nearly of a block colour. Bometimea 
the fins are doubled in the gold-flab, and they often 
have triple tails. It is not eaten, but valoed from tbe 
beauty of ife appearanoe.' 

GoimsunBW Bona, gold'-amUhe, was the name 
orinnally given to bank notes, beoanse the bankers 
of London were orig^neUy goldsmiths also. 

Gone Tkbxu>. {8n Coma.) 

Gone, golf (Ger. holbt, a elnb), ia the name of every 
popular game in certain Mrta Of Soofiand, and occupiee 
the same place as oriideet do«a in England, It dUfera 
0 
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Qoliath beetle 


from cricket in effordioK riolent ezeroue; and it 
maf be engaged it by the did as well aa the Jronng. It 
ie a very anoient game in Scotland, bat tbe exact 
period of its introduction is snknoim. It is played 
with a ball and dabs, on links or downs. The ball 
is of gatta-porefaa, painted white, and about an inch 
and a half in diameter. Theclnbs are of various kinds, 
according as the o||yect may be tO send the bdl a long 
or a short distance, to raise it ont of an awkward 
position, &o. The shaft iS of condderable length, and is 
uBuiUy made of hiokory or lancewood, while the head 
is large and flattened, loaded with lead behind, and 
faced with horn. Some of them here iron heads for 
striking the ball in certain podtioaa. The principal clul» 
are the play-dnb, pntter, spoon, ssndiron, and clMk: 
bat sometimes there ue severalkfnds of some of these 
used by players. The game is played on extensive 
linki^ and to increase the hazard of the game, and 
call forth the skiliof the players, it is of advantage 
that the surface be here wo there diversifled by knolta, 
sandpits, andbtbei obstmetitmi. A aeries of small 
round holes abont four inehss in diamster, andperhaps 
the same in depth, usually several hundred yardsapart, 
and disposed so as to form a einnit or round, composed 
probably of six or eight ofthmn; bnt much depends 
upon the nature of the ground. The game is propsrly 
played by only two persons: but sometimes there arc 
two or more persons on eaon side, and then those on 
one side strike the btti altmntiatety. The object of the 
game is to drive the ball foom one hole into another 
with the fewest number of strokes, and the person who 
pats in his ball with the fewest number of strokes is 
eaid to gain a hole. The match is nsoally decided by 
the greatest number of holes gained in one or more 
ronnds. Each person is usually attended by a caddv, 
or servant, who carries his clubs, assists to find ms 
ball, &c. Oolf is a moat pleasant and healthy enjoy¬ 
ment, affording not only an agreeable eioitemen^ but 
abundant healthful exercise In the open air. It de¬ 
mands a very considerable degree of skiU to excel in 
it, requiring some strength of arm for the long dis¬ 
tances, and a good eye and flne steady hand for the 
short ones, with some skill, in order to avoid the 
hazards or obstructions. Golf is much played on 
Bruntsfleld links, near Edinbnrgh, and on the links at 
Mnsselburgh, Korth Berwick, St. Andrew's, Montrose, 
Aberdeen, Ac. 

Golixth Bsbtps, go-U'-ath bee'-tl (Ooliathug JDrU' 
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and varions kinds of ropes.—Bentley's Jfaniutl qf 


GownoU, pen'-do-fo (ItaL), a peonlii^ kind of boat 
used at TeDice for the same purposes as cabs and 
carriages in other cities. They are nsoally about 
tbirty feet long, five in breadth, and light and ele¬ 
gant in form, having high prows, some of which are 
of elaborate workmansmp and exquiritely carved. 
About the centre a cabin iSareoted for the passengers, 
which is carpeted, hung with enrtaiiw, and fitted with 
stuffed cushions. By the anoient r^ublic a law was 
pMsed. ordaining that all these boate were to be 
painted black and hung with blaiA clofo, except those 
for the use of foreign ambassadors and for state pnr- 
poses. The boatmen who navigated these boats were 
called gondoUeri, and ware a very important bo^. 

OoxB, oonp (Ang.-Sax.), a pnlsatue musical instm- 
meat, used in Asia chiefly to give a national oast to 
the music, or to awaken surprise and arouse the atten¬ 
tion of the auditors. It is of a shallow, circular, con¬ 
cave form, and is made of a composition of silver, lead, 
and copper, while its tones, which are anything but 
musiod^ are produced by striking it with a kind of 
drumstick, having^ bead covered with leather. 

GomoHXtXB, yo-ns-om'-s-fer (Gr. coma, on angle; 
metron, a measure), an instrument for measuring 
angles, and especially for determialng the angles at 
which the planes of crystala ate incUned to one 
another. The ordinary goniometer ia made on the 
principle, that when two straight lines intersect one 
another, the opposite angles are equal. This instru¬ 
ment, however, ia ineapable of giving accurate resnlta, 
on account of the ordinary mmuteness of the planes 
and flrequont irregularity of the iiraatare. The re¬ 
flective goniometer, invented by Dr. WoUaston, is 
tbe instrument most nsed by mineralogists. The prin¬ 
ciple upon which it is constructed depends upon the 
law of optics, that the angle of reflection is always 
equal to the angle of incidence. It oonsiets of a brass 
circle, graduated on the edge, and furnished with an 
index, by which the divisions can be accurately noted. 
The circle moves in a vertical plane, and is supported 
on a stand. To one extremity of the horizontal aria 
a movable pin is attached, having a slit for tbe purpose 
of receiving a smoU brass plate. The crystal to^ be 
examined is a^aohed to this plate by means of a piece 
of wax, so that it may project over the edge of the 
plate; the pin, which is provided with a vertical and 


vti), comes under the general fam. of Cefom'ida, a class fhorizontal movement, is then raised or lowered till the 
of coleopterous insects which belong to tbe tamtlli- 
comn, or Tentamera. This fanuly wontains several 


anb-genera ; but that which is generally known as tbe 
Goliath beetle is the Ooliathm eadeu*, which is a 
native of Africa and South America. This insect is 
remarkable for ite large size; and, on account of its 
beauty and the difficulty of obtaining specimens, it ia 
much prized amongst collectore. The Goliaths 
ore said to be roasteu and eaten by tbe natives of the 
countries they inhabit, who deem them a great dainty. 
It is said, also, that eometunes £40 or £50 has been 
known to be ^ven by entomologists for specimens of 
this insect, and that even now they fetch generally £5 
or £01 The QoUathm pcIynAeatM is another variety 
of this (pecies, as is also the Qoliailur micant, tbe 
latter of which changea its eolonr as it is held in dif¬ 
ferent positions to the light. From the reason already 
pven, of its rarity, not mnoh is known as to the habits 
of either species at this insect. 

GoKXto, or Gommt Fxi.it, go-ma'-io (Sagw*r«$ 
ioecharifrr, or Areng), a species or palm, found in the 
Molnccas and Pfailippinee, which supplies sbundsnee 
of sngar. Palm su^ is generally obtained foom tbe 
{nice which flows out from different palms upon 
wounding their spothes and adjacent parts. It is com¬ 
monly known in India by tbe name of jaggery. The 
jnioe of tbe gommuii palm, when fermented, prodnoes 
on intoxicating liquid or toddy. In Sumatra it is 
termed ntva, and a kind of arrack is distilled firom it in 
Batavia. From the trunk of this prim, when exhausted 
ofitssacoharinejuiee, a good deri of our eommereiri 
aago is obtained. A single tree will yield from ISO to 
aoo lbs. of sago. The jnioe of the fruit is very acrid. 
The stiff strong fibre known under the name of Gom- 
muti, or Eju’*' fibre, is obtrined from, the leaf-atafti, 
and » extensively used manofaetore of eables 


reflection any convenient object above seems to 
coincide wire some other object beneath. When the 
goniometer is thus adjusted, the graduated circle is 
tnrned until a similar reflection is obtained from tha 
coutiguous face of the crystri; the arc which tha 
circle'will then have described will be fonnd to ba 
equal to the supplement of the angle formed by the 
two faces of the crystaL In order, however, to avoid 
calculation, tbe supplements of the angles are marked 
on the limb, and may be read off with considerable 
Bcooracy ^ means of fhe vernier. 

Goon Bxhxvioitb, SxowaitT xon (Aug.-Bax.), 
in Law, eoniisti in a person being bonnd, with one.or 
more sureties, in an obligation to the crown to behave 
well ox be of good bebariour, either generally or spe¬ 
cially, for a certain time. If the condition of the 
said obligation be broken by misbehaviour, the party 
and his sureties become dcDton to the crown for the 
several sums in which , they were respeoUvely bound. 
A justice of the peace may demand security for good 
benaviour, according to his discretion, whpn he sees 
cause, or at the request of any other person under tbe 
queen’s protection. 

Goon, CuiXf (Lot- tummum bonum), is a phrase 
sometimes employed in Phil, to denote that in the 
prosecution and attainment of which the jirogrcss, 
perfection, and happiness of human beings consist. 
An inquiry into the chief good is an inquiry into what 
Constitutes the perfection of human natur^ the sn^ 
jeot of aU religion and all philosophy. _ (See EthicsJ 

GoonXiltxOB.s, good-en-«-ai'-M-0j}P “ononr of Dr. 
Goodenough, bishop of OariisUiJ.inSot., the Goorfs^a 
fom., a nat. ord. of J>iaoigl«d<me», sub-oloM CbroHi- 
Aortt, consistdog of unimportant herbs, or rarely stobs. 
They ore prinelpally natives of Australia and the 
islands of the Southmm Ocean. The speoies Se<nola 
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Taceada baa • toft and spongy pith, wbioh a employsd of the body; the tarsi long, the hind toe free, artion* 
by the Mnlsva to malse artificial floin'ers and onuuuents. latednpon the tanas. The generdi recognized ^fpe 
Goon Faii^T is the name given to the FzIdBy before of the whole class is tite An$tr niveut, or enow-goose 
Easter, the anniversary day of bar Saviour's cruoi- ofFennant and Wilson. This bird feeds prindpally 
flzioD. Itistermed good as denoting the bmeSts which on rudies and insects, and in the antiunn on bendei, 
have flowed from Christ's death; and it has been ob- It is found generally in the barren regions of Iforth 
served as a saored day firmn the earliest ages of Chris- America, where it breeda in the most prolific manner, 
tianity. In the Roman Cathc^ choroh this day is The iorsy.lap, or common wild goose, IB the origin of 
obserWd withmuehoeremony. The mass is celebrated, the aomesuo goose; and, aooor^ig to Pennant, ia 
but the elementa are oonseorated not on ftis day, bat our lareeat aperies of this family. The heaviest weigh 
the day before ; the priests Mid attendants are robed about 10 lbs., their length bring 2 feet 0 inches and 
i u black, in token of mourning ; the usual acriamations their extent five feet. The bill is large, and of a flesh- 
and daxologi« are mnitted; nobeUisrung; the altar colour tinged with yellow; the baek grey; the breast 
is stripped of its tamaments; none bow the kneein and belly whitish, tinged with grey or ssh-ooloitr; uid 
prayer, because ia this war the Jews reviled Christ; tfaewin;pi and tail generally pure white, or at most 
the kiss of oharity iS omitted, because Judas betrayed merely tinged with the grey nut which prevails, more 
his master with a Use. The adoration of the cross, or, or less, over the wbcile body. It principally inhabits 
as it was anrieatly mdled in England, “creeping to the the sea-shores and marshes of oriental countries, and 
cross,'* ia observed on tihis day; all the congregation it rarely advaneea noiihwaird above the latitude of 69°. 
approsefoing, andupon their knees kissing, afigureof ThetamegooseisoneofthemoBtnsefulofbirdstoman, 
oar Savionr upon the cross, placed upon the altar, whether it is considered with reapeot to its flesh or its 
The offices called Tenebres (darkness) are sang on this feathers. The natnralist Pennant Writes that they 
day, as well as upon the day preceding and succeeding. I are kept in “vast multitudes in the fens of Einooln- 
It is so called from the lights of thg cmnrch Iwingfor aj shire; • single person has frequently 1,000 old geese, 
time extinguished, to ^tnbolize toe darkness at our I 
Ziord's oruriflxion; ud nearly at the end of the ser¬ 
vice, and amid solemn siieuQp, there is a tremendous 
noise, to denote ffie rending of the veil of the temple. 

In the Englieh church Good Friday is also observed 
with great solemnity, and all business is snspended. 

A sermon used to be preached at St. Paul's Cross in 
the afternoon, at which the lord mayor and aldermen 
attended in thrir robes. Thepractioe of eating " moss 
buns'* on this day, which is generally observed in 
England, is a remnant of Boman Catholic times, 
though it has now no rehgious import. 

Goons ziw CaziCBiiS. (See CaMvaas.) 

Goods, Fmonn on. (fifee FiirssB ondooss.) « 

Goons tn CoKMOnioy, in the law of Scotland, are 
the movable subjects belonging in common to husband 
and wife. They comprehend w the movable property ensn. 

belonging to either of the partiee, except snob as have 

been given to the wife expressly, excluding her^'iu each of whiebwlR rear seven; so that towards the end 
•aariK and the wife’s parapbemalie, 'yarding which of the season he will become master of 8,000. 1 beg 
there ie an implied exclnsion of the jut mariti. The leave to repeat here a part of the history of them 
husband has the nnoontroUed administration of the economy from my Tonx to Scotland, in order to corn- 
goods in communion daring the subsistence of the plete my account, Euting the breeding season these 
marriage. Formerly, if the marriage had not subsisted bi^s are lodged in the same houses -with tfaeinhabi- 
a year and a day, or prodnoed a living child, the goodd tanta, and even in their bed-ohamhera: in every 
in oommnnion returned to the huahan^.and wife, or apartment are three rows of coarse wicker pens plaoed 
to their representativee, as nearly as might be in the one above anoffier; each bird has its separate lodge 
proportions in which they were contributed. If there divided from the other, wbioh it keeps possession of 
were no child of the marriage on its dissolution, the during the time of sitting. A person oriled a gozzard. 


of the deceased. If there were children^ Uie division their habitationSy helping those that live in the upper 
was three-fold, one third falling to the children as storiea, without ever nusplaring a single bird. The 
Uffitim. The share of the surviving wife was called y'iis geese are plucked five times in rite year; the first 
relieUE; that of the husband's representatives, the plucking is at Lady-day, for feathers and quills; and 
dead's part. By 18 A 19 Viet. o. 23 (1856), this was all the same is renewed four times more between that 
altered, and the representatives of a wife who prede- and Michaelmas for feathers only. The old geese snb- 
ceases her husband have now no right to any share of mit quietly to the operation, but the young ones are 
the goods in communion, and no bequest b«r can very noisy and unruly, I once saw this performed, 
affect these goods.—EgC- Bell’; DieHonarg qf the Laia- and observed that (pslins of six weeks old were not 
^ Scotland, oj G. Ross, Edin. 1861. spared; for their tads were plucked, as I was told, to 

Goon-wtui, in legal or commeroial language, de» habituate them early to what they ore to come to. If 
notes the custom of any business or trade,—that interest the season prove cold, numbers of the geese die by 

2— 2A im. ..I..... *1... _ I_ X _r.* __*._wrv_ m _i_...II_z 


»everything 


»prott up 


certdiii distance of tbat whaob he hes sold. Bach a pluckla(( prove unoommonly^ toagh and Arje 7he 
contractus good at law, and the party tofrtngiag it is feathers are a considerable article of commerce; those 
Ealde in damages. from Boraersetshire are esteamed the best, and those 

OoosB, goose (Sax. yes, Lat, awsr), belongs to the from Ireland tbe worst,** Tbe Bean-goose (Aneer 
order Natatoree, ' Aneee^, or Talmipedfe, of the seyefu'm) ie a regular winter visitant to England, whiob 
general family of Anedidm. The fouowing are its country it generrilv arrives in in October, scldimi 
characteristics -.—Beak about the tame length oa head, leaving before April or May. Tbe Canadian goose 
conical, and elevated at the bato, wiuoh latter is ^Anser canddensie) is one of tbe great sources of food 
covered by a cere or skin ; the lower mandible is in the fur-countries of Forth America. When it 
inferior in size to the upper ; nostrils lateral in form arrives from more sonthem latitudes, it is shot and 
and placed towards tbe middle of the besh, whirii is otherwise killed in large numbers, witb sticks and 
pierced anteriorly; the legs pla^d under centre itones, and is oere^yprestrved in ice with the feathers 
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__ Qooaeberry _ 

on for the winter, during which rigorous season it is 
one of the principal articles of diet to the inhabitauls 
of the fnr-ooantriog, The ^umage of this bird is 
geaerallr grey, and in its contour it approaches 
more ofosply to the swan (qfjptuj) than any of the 
other branches of the family AMoUdm, The Brent 
goose, or Jjtter torguvim, it another yaiiety of this 
tribe, and it is one of the anuittMt, as as ths 
most numerous in the British islands. It is a regale 
winter visitor to the ahores of our maritime counties, 
says Tarrell, and it remains with ns through all the 
cold mqjaths of the year, its predilection being more 
for the south and east coast. In the adult male, the 
bill is black, and ouly an inch and a half in length; the 
irides very dark brown, almost black; the forehead 
low, the neod. small and black; the neck all round 
black, except a small patch on each side, whiob is 
white, but marked with a few reguiarly^l^ed black 
feathers; back, scapulars, wi.ng'Coverts, and tertials, 
dark brownish black, tbe edges a UtUe lighter in oidour; 
primary and secondary qaill-feathers black; the rump 
black; upper tail-eoverts white; tail-feathers black; 
upper part of the breast black; lower portion of tbe 
breast and the belly slate-grey, with lighter coloured 
margine; vent and under tau-ooverts white; legs, toes, 
membranes, and claws blaok. This desoriptioo is taken 
from Varrell's MUtarv gf SritUh Birii, in which it is 
likewise added that the general length of the Brent 
goose is twenty-one inches, and tbe expanse from tlie 
carpal joint to the end of the wing thirteen inches. It 
may be meutioiied that the livers of geese are esteemed 
as groat a dainty in the present day as they were 
amongst the ancient Bomans ; a diA termed, pdle de 
foie grae being made of them, which is a great favourite 
with epicures, and consequently hi^ m price.—-Eef. 
Bnglish Cvolopmilia,Beetiau.Nt»luralMi»torgs Terrell’s 
Uielorg y British Birds, (See also GAltltsi.) 

Goosbuehuv. (iSer UlBBs.) 

GoBniAK Knot, gor'-de-Sn not, in the Hist, of Antiq., 
a knot made in the harness of a chariot 1^ Gordius, 
king of Phrygia, which knot was so intricate as to 
baffie every attempt to untie it, or even to find out 
where it began or ended. The oracle of the day having 
declared that he who suocoeded in solving the coniuli- 
oation should be tbe conqueror of the world, Alexander 
tlie Great detmmined to edisol it if possible. Delibera¬ 
ting that if he failed, lua followers would bo dis¬ 
pirited, ho detemined to separate it with his sword, 
and with one blow he out the momentous Gordiau 
knot, which was fraught with such interest to tbe 
whole world. According ip Guiutus Cuztiua, he thus 
fuiliUed the oracle or evaded it ; but Aristobolns, 
however, gives a difibrent version of the affair. The 
expression mtting the Gordian .knot has consequently 
been used br the moderns to signify eluding any diffi- 
culiy or task by bold or nnusim means. The story 
itself is related in Plutarch's L\fe of Alexander, 

Gobpb, gorge iVi,), in MU., the name that is given 
to the entrance of any work, or that part which is open 
to the rear between the inner extremities of its flanks 
or faces. Thus the gorge of a ravelin is the space facing 
the main works behind it, between the extremities of 
its faces which meet in a salient angle towards the 
front; and tbe gorge of a bastion is that side of the 
irregular penta^n which forms the outline of tbe 
work and lies between the interior extremities of its 
flanks, where they join the curtains on either side. 
The lines formed by tbe prolongation of tbe curtains on 
either side of a bastion to a point in its capital witiim 
the interior of the work are called its demi-gorges. It is 
also the name of a coneave moulding used in Arch., 
and the entrance to a narrow pass or defile between 
mountains. 

GoBssr, gar'-jet fPt, gorgetie), * small piece of Steel 
armour, in tended to protect the neck and throat. It 
was worn by officers m the urmy long after the use of 
armour had been abandoned. 

Gobibba, ge-rU'-la (TmglodgUs OoreUa), a speoies 
of large ape which inkabits Western Africa, It is 
geuer^y referred by naturalists to tbe same genua 
with the chimpanzee, but M. Geoffroy St, Hilaire has 
endeavoured to establish a separate genus for it. Bor 
a great number of years there was a vague tradition, 
unsubstantiated by reliable evidonoe, that apes_ of 
great siae were to be seen on tite west coast of Africa. 


Gorilla 


It was not, however, tUI 1817 that the gorilla absolutdy 
became known to naturalists. A skiul of one of these 
large apes was sent to Dr. Savagih Boston, by Dr. 
Wilson, an American missionary on the G|boon river j 
and during the same year Dr. Bavage, writing to Profes¬ 
sor Owen concerning the gorilla, says, " As yet I have 
been unable to obtain more tliM part of a skeleton. 
It belongs to the Simiadm, and is closely allied to the 
orango proper. It reaches nearly, if not quite, the 
height of five &et in the adult state, and is of a large 
size. 1 am considerably , in doubt in regard to its 
ideutily with an animal swd to have been known to 
Buffon as a large meoies of orang-outang, under the 
name of pongo." Since that period akmetons and 
skins of the gorilla have not only been received, but 
also considerable information concemi^ tbe animal’s 
habits and mode of living. In M. Du Cboillu's “ Ex¬ 
plorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa," there 
are some very interesting accounts of the gorilla. Oon- 
siderahle doubt has been cast over several of the 
statements in the work, but the narrative is considered 
trustworthy by Professor Owen and several of the 
highest soientific antborities. Tbe points of difference 
between the gorilla and the ohimpanzee are as follows: 
The gorilla is much l^ger than the fo^r animal; the 
ordinary height of a lull-grown male it between S feet 
6 inches aucT S feet 8 ioohes, and it is probable that 
many of the largest size exceed uz feet in height. 
Its strength is tremendous, and its skeleton indicates 
great power in the jaws and limbs. The bony ridges 
above the eyes are very prominent, and the skull of 
the male exhibits a large occipital ridge on tbe top of 
tbe head. The brain is small, and the nasal bones 
project more than in tbe chimpanzee: these pecnliari- 
ties give to the animal a hideous resemblance to the 
human face. The jaws and lower parts of the face pro¬ 
ject very much, and the teeth do not form an nnintor- 
riipted series, as in man. The canine teeth are very 
large, and tbe molsrs bear a greater proportion to the 
iucisors ; thus again approaching Uie featares of a 
human being. It is very broad acroae the shoulders, 
has t hirteen pairs of ribs, and approaches nearer to the 
human form in the shape of the pelvis than any other 
ape. The legs, although shorter in proportion than 
those of a man, are longer than those of the ohimpan¬ 
zee. When standing erect, the arms nearly reach the 
knees. The feet Ofo formed for walking on tbe ground, 
and the great toe is a true thumb. The handB are 
remarkable for tbeir great aize and strength, the 
I fingers being short but very thick. The skin of tbe 
gorilla is black in colour and covered with dark grey 
hair, which chmges to a tawny brown on the head. 
The hair is longest on tbe arms. The face is hairy, 
but the chest is bare. Tbe mouth is large and wide, 
and there is scarcely any appearance ol neck. The 
eyes are much sunk, and ia geucral the countenance 
is marked by a ferocious scowl. It is a voracious 
feeder, its food being exclusively vegetaWe; and its 
belly is very large and prominent. Gorillas are not 
gregarious m their habits; they generally live on the 
ground, but spend muctf of their time in olimbiug 
trees in search of food. Tbeir immense strength 
enables them to defend themselves against beasts of 
prey. They live in the densest parts of the tropical 
forests, and are mnoh dreaded by tbe inhabitants. As 
yet the gorilla has not been tamed, and it would appear 
as if it were incapable of being so in an adult state. 
Many stories are told of the gorilla being made to work 
by the inhabitants in sometparts of Western Africa: 
these narrativesare perfectly fabulous. In DuChaillu’s 
work there is a description of two species of Troglo¬ 
dytes discovered by himself,—one the koolo-kamba, 
and the other the nsbiegombouvd, which is smallOT 
than the gorilla, and remarkable for a shelter wbicb it 
makes with leaves in order to protect itself from the 
rain. In shape this shelter is not unlike an^umlpella. 
The gorilla is called by the inhabitants ugina or in- 
geena.—Ecf. TVansaefione qf the ^alogical Societg, 
yol. iii., and Do Chaillu’s MxjderaMon and Adventures 
«n Buuaiarial Africa,^ , 

Gobt Dsw, go'-rei aW, is a term freqMntly appUed 
to the dusky red film seen upon tbe damp wmls df 
cellars, or other moist situations. Its disagreenbie OM 
alarming nature is due to the unpleasaut foot of it* 
resembling the rtahw of blood. 
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hovrever, not tbo least shadow of evldenoe of the 
existence of any snoh docnment, eyeiy trace and 
record of which it is impossible to c^noeire could have 
passed awaj. This is onl; another instance of the way 
in which men, in order to explain a minor difficulty, 
are often led to entertain even the wildest hypotheses. 

Gossip, got'-iip (Sax.), was a name formerly given, 
in Sngland, to the sponsors at baptism. It is formed 
{h>m Ood and lib (affinity), and hence denoted one 
who was considered to have a kind of spiritual affinity 
produced, — thus to another. 

forming a festoon ; Go8sypiiiM,yo«>a(p'-e-tim (Lai. go$i(peutn, the cotton- 
nostrils oval. Wings plant), in Bot., tiie cotton plant, a gen. of the nat, 
short, reaching only ord. Matvaeeee, or Mallow fam. Several species 
to the tail-featoera, famish cotton, which consists of hairs covering the 
the fourth qaill-fea- seeds. These hairs upon the seeds, and the occurrence 
tW being the long' of throe leafy broots, united at their base outside the 
est. The legs stout, flower, constitute the distinctive characters of the 
andtbe tarsi covered genus. From the importance of cotton as a raw ma¬ 
in front with broad terial, the genua Qouvpitm most bo regarded as one 
scales. The toes of of the moat valuable to man in the whole vegetable 
moderate length, kingdom. At the present moment (January, 1863) 
the middle toe being nearly half a million nf operatives in Xianoashire and 
the loDgIkt, and the adjoining counties are more or less dependent 
(the laterals nearly upon the parochial and charitable funds, in consequence 
equal in length, or the auspenslon of the cotton trade with America. 
The great distin- There appear to he four distinct species from which 
guisblng points be- our commercial eotton is derived. Many other so- 
tween goshawk called spemea have been described, but they m pro- 
*nil OOSBXWK, and the falcons, arc bably mere varieties. The flrpt cotton fabrics were 

the lobe, or festoon, manufactured from the hairs of tbo species 0. herba- 
instead of the sharp tooth on the cutting edge of the eeum, the common cotton-plant of India. The stems 
upper mandible, and the short and rounded form of are less woody than in other species; hence its specific 
the wings. Altfaongh inferior in powers to the falcon, name, which signifies herbaceous. It is a pretty 
the goshawk is the best of the wort-winged hawks; plaut, and rises from eighteen inches to two feet in 
but its habits and mode of flying its game are very height during the first year of growth. It is usually 
different,—as it does not swoop, Wt glides along cut down annually; but if allowed to grow, it will attain 
at a short distance from the ^onnd, in an even a height of five or six feet, and its branches will become 
line with the bird it pursues. A full-grown female rather woody. All the younger parta of the stem are 
measures from 23 to 2S inches in length ; and covered with short hairs, and marked with black spots, 
the males one-third, or sometimes one-fourth less. The flowers are bright yellow, each petal being marked 
When adult, the plumage is generally similar. The with a purple spot near the base. The flower is suc- 

beak is hom-colonr, or bluish-black; the cere and eoeded by a fruit, which gradually becomes dry, and 

irides yellow; the top of the head, the whole of the then bursta into three or four valves, when the cotton- 
back, upper surface of the wings and tail-feathers, of a wool is seen issuing from it itt all direotionB. This is 
dark greyish-brown colour: iu the female this tint is the Surat cotton or commerce. The cotton is generally 
more of a clove-brown. The upper surface of the white; but much of that produced in China is of the 
tsil - feathers is hound with even a darker brown yellow or tawny colour, peouliar to the fabric called 
oolonr; while a band of white, variegated with spots “Nankeen." G. crJoream, the tree-cotton, is another 
and bars of black, passes over the cere, the oyds, Indian species, but, unlike the last, it assumes the 
cheeks and oor-coverts, the nape of the neck, throat, aspect and dimensions of a small tree, foom fifteen to 
breaat, belly, and thighs. The under tail-coverts are twenty feet In height. The flowers are of a bright red 
white, the cere,cheeks, and ear-coverts, greyish-brown, oolonr. The eotton hairs are remarkably sof! and 
forming an elongated dark pateh on the side of the silky, and are woven by the natives into a very fine 
head; while the legs and toes are yellow and the claws muslin, used for tnrbans by the privileged rebgions 
black. The goahawk is used principally for the pur- classes only. G. Joriodenss is the species which yields 
suit of hares, rabbits, and partridges, on account of all our best cotton. It is called the Barbadoes, or 
its low flight. It is not very eager m banting its prey. Bourbon cotton, but does not appear to have been 
as, if its speed is eclipsed, it sits patiently on a tree and originally a native of the New World. It is a perennial 
waits for other game to presient itself,—YarreU's plant, and has a shrubby stem, from six to fifteen feet 

SriHsh Birdi. in height. The flowers are yellow, like those of G. 

Gospsu, gotf-ptl (Sax., good news; Gr. io herbaceum, and have a dark spot at the base of each 
euaggelion), denotes the good news of the coming of petal. The fruit is capsular, and contains in its interior 
Christ, and is, by Christians, employed to signify the from eight to twelve hlaok seeds, which, on being freed 
whole dootrine of the Christian religion,—more parti- from the ootton-wool, are found tobe destitute of down, 
cttlarly the books containing an account of the life of unlike those of the preceding species, which are covered 
Christ,—those of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, with firmly-adhering abort naira. The plant was in- 
are termed the Gospels. There exist a number of trodueed into Georgia from the Bahama Islands, where 
apociyphal gospels, wliieh, however, have generally it had been Rown from se^ obtained in the West 
been rejected by the Church, and which abound with Indies. In the small American islands which fringe 
absurd and improbable stories regai'ding the life of the coast of Georgia from Charlestown to Savannah, 
Christ, so as to leave no doobt as to their spurioiisness. this plant has produood the celebrated Sea-island 
The authenticity of the four gospels rests upon the cotton, which is unrivalled for the length of its staple, 
clearest evidence. In the latter half of the 2nd its strength, and its silkiness. This cotton, when cifl- 
century Irenseus refers to and describes the four tivated in the cooler and drier climates of the hill 
, gospels as being inspired, and handed down in order country of Georgia, is inferior In quality, and shorter 
to be the foundation and pillar of the Church. None iu staple. This fact shows how great is the influence 
of the other gospels were received by the fathers as of external cireumstanoes on the Rowth of the cotton¬ 
being of Btvine anthority during the first three cen- plant. The species G. peruvianum, or ncuminatom, 
tories. From the many verbal agreements that occur is supposed to be indigeiioas to America. Like the 
in the first three gospels, Pr. Marsh, in his disserts- Bourbon cotton, it lias black seeds and yellow flowers, 
tipn on that subject, was led to maintain that they The seeds adhere together, however, in a peculiar way, 
had all been drawn up from some common original forming a kidm^-shaped mass, This plant furnishes 
work; and thia* opinion has been taken up and the South-American varieties of eotton; as Femambnoo, 
elaborated by sevend later German crimes. There is, Feruvian, Maranhom, and Brasilian, After the Sea- 
056 
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Gotha, Almanach do Gothic Architcoture 

itla&d and Bi^ptian, these Bonth-American cottons the Bevolation, it continned to represent Iionis XYII, 
obtain the hiebest price in the market. Cotton is now as the reigning monaroh in France, 
extensirel/ oultifated^ in Sonih Africa, in the West Qotbio ABoairBcrnkn, goth'Hh, the name giren to 
Indies, and in Anstraiia} but it wUl be long before the the style of architecture that was adoptdd by Fnropean 
supplies from these parts can compete with those from nations general^ during the medicviu ages. By some 
the Southern Confederagy. The seeds of the cotton- the term is condned to that form of architeetore which 
plants, after the cotton has been aepanited from them, is peenliarly oharactensed by tbe pointed arch, while 
on _ being submitted to pressure, yield a fixed _ oil, othm_ consider that ^manesque arohitectore, which 
which may he used fbr burning in lamps. If examined is distinguished by the use of the round arch in every 
under the microscope, the cotton hair will be found form, and from which the pointed style of architecture 
apparently to consist of two delicate transparent tnhes, was gradually developed, should also be included under 
the fine twisted round the other. If, however, the this appellation. Adopting the latter and more oom- 
hair be examined in its young state, it will be found to prehensive view of the subject, we may, therefore, 
be an untwisted oylindncal tube. Its changed appear- consider Glathic arohitectore to consist of two grand 
snoe when it reaches to maturity can be accounted divisions,—the Bomanesque, or round-arched Gothic, 
for by the circumstances under which it is developed, and the Uedimval, or pointed Gothic, to which the 
As the seeds and hairs grow, the oapsoles do not term '*Golbio" is more particularly applied, and, 
appear to expand with equal rapidity; and, oqnse- indeed, generally restricteA The early forms of the 
quently, the hair is exposed to pressure on all^ sides, round-arched Gothic were based on the architeotnre 
The result of this is, that the hair coUapses in the that prevailed in ancient Rome abont tbe time of the 
middle, leaving a half-formed tube on each side. These Christian era, in which the circular arch is a common 
uncollapsed portions of the hair give it the appearance feature. Prior to the dissolution of the Western em- 
of a flat ribbon, with a hem or border at each edge, pire, and even before the division of the great empire 
The hair does not, however, grow out straight, hut, of Rome into the jival sovereignties of the Bast and 
coming in oontaot with other hairs and the sides of West, the churollis and pnblio buildings that were 
the capsular fruit, it becomes twisted. This twisting erected in various parts of Italy, although they were 
is undbabtedly the great fact that makes the cotton for tbe most part copies of the old Roman basilicas, 
hair of value to man. There are many hairs, such as began tp exhibit new features in> the general plan of 
those of the cotton-grass and tbe Sombax, which are oonetrnction and ornamentation ; and as soon as the 
as long and apparently as strong as those of tbe cessation of the internal strife and the fierce assaults 
Qouypium, but which, failing in this irregularity of of predatory tribes of northern and central Burope, 
surface, are utterly incapable of being twisted into a which preceded the overthrow of the Western empire, 
thread or yarn. The twisting gives the cotton hair the again permitted men to turn their attention to tbe 
power of uniting with its fellows, and forming with development of the arts of construction and decora- 
them a cord strong enough to he woven. tion, these new features expanded into a distinct 

Goxbs, AlKairaCH nn, go'-thi, is a oelehrated pub- style, marked with its own speoii^ characteristics, 
lication which takes its name from the city of Gotha, that is now known as Romanesque. {Ste Bouxir- 
in Germany, where it is published. It is a small BsquB Abceuuciubb.) Under this style of archi- 
pocket volnme, 32mo, containing nearly 1,000 pages, tecture those known as the Xiombardic and bTorman 
and has now reached the hundredth year of its exist- styles are properly classed; and the oldest eocle- 
enoe, the first volume having appeared in 1763. It is siastical buUdings in Bugland, such as 6t._ Martin's 
chiefly remarkable for the large amount of statistical Church, Canterbury, whi^ was partly rebuilt in the 
and political information which it contains, regarding 12tli or 1.3th oentuiy, Earl’s Barton Churoh, North- 
all the diffbrent states of the world; and as these are amptonshire.andthenaveofRochesterCathedral,which 
always prepared with care from the moat reliable are assigned to the Anglo-Romau, Anglo-Saxon, and 
sources, it is received as an authority upon such Anglo-Norman styles respectively, alM belong to this 
points. So careful are the publishers to maintain the division of O^jfhio architecture. During the 11th, and 
sbaracter of the work, that in many cases the date of the early part of tbe 12th century, Gothio arohitectnra 
printing off is marked at tbe bottom of a page to show gras in a state of transition from the first stage to the 
that the editor is not responsible for changes after second, round and pointed arches being used indis- 
that time. It is divided into four distinct parts,— criminately #and in the cathedrals and churches that 
Genealogy, Diplomatics, Statistics, and Chronolo^. were erected in England during this period, such as 
The first part gives an account of the reigning and Canterbury Catbe^al, the ruins of Glastonbury 
Princely families of Europo, with the dates of the Abbey, anil the; Abbey Chnrch of St. Albans; and in 
nirth, marriage, ohildren, &o. of the several members, France, nearly to the oloso of the 13th century, many 
The diplomatic portion gives a list of the ambausadors, of the uharacteristics of the Romanesque and_Pointed 
plenipotentiaries, eharget d'qffairea, Ac., with the date styles of Gothio architecture are to bo seen in juxta- 
of their nomination, of each government j the score- position. Mediesvol, or Pointed Gothic architeetore, 
taries, atlttchii, Ac. to the several embassies or lega- dates from the middle of the 12th century, and 
tions; and the oonsuls-general and consuls stationed is divided, in Bugland, into three distiuet yarie- 
.'nalUfaoprincipaltowns. italsogivesalistof^evariouB ties, known as the First, Second, and Third Pointed, 
ministers and other administrative authorities of each or, the Barly English, Decorated English, andPerpen- 
Btate, with the date of their nomination, Ao.; also dicular English Btyles of architecture. The principal 
the names of the prinmpal military authorities, the characteristics of these styles, and the period of time 
highest eooletiasticul dignitaries, and the principal during which each was snccessivelythe prevailing form 
olBoers about each of the courts, with any important of Anglo-Gothic arohiteotaro, are mentioned else- 
ebanges that may have taken place in its constitution, where. (Set Bxbl'S Btrcmiss, Dbcobitbo Biroi.isn, 
The statistical portion gives the superficial area of PBBPBWnrcvnaB EiromsB.) These three styles were 
each of the different oountoies, according to its general all marked by the nse of the pointed arch struck from 
divisions, as counties, provinces, cirues, Ac.; the two centres, which varied in form, the arches being 
number of inhabitants m each of these divisions, termed obtuse or acute as the centres were taken 
according to the latest census; the numbers belonging within or without the span of the arch. Of the diG 
to the various sects, Ao.j the financial condition of ferent forms of pointed arches that may be obtained 
each country, its income, expenditure, national debt, by varying the position of the centres from which the 
Ao.; its military oondition, the amount and divisions carves that form the sreh are described, theVqni^ 
of its army, navy, militia, Ao. Under the head of teral arch, in which the centres coincide with the 
Chronology it gives a list of the principal events that extremities of the span, is considered as the charac- 
have happened during the year, and which are either teristio of architecture that may be temed purely 
of general interest or of historical importance. It Gothic. Daring the prevalence of the Third Pointed, 
was originally printed in Gorman; but when Napoleon or Pernendicnlar English style, an arch was introduced 
I,, who eieroised a rigid supervision of thb small which is known as the fonr-oentied or depressed arch, 
publication, became emperor, the language was being composed of segments of circtastmokfroiwour 
changed to the French, in which it has since continned different centres, and having the ppin^t pf the ^h but 
to appear. This almanac has the character of being a abort distance above the span. This arob became 
■low to recognise political obanges, and for years after the oharaoteristio feature of the Tudor style of avchi- 
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teoiure Tvdos AKcmsiccTirBE); s s^le which m 
generull}' termed by BTchiteota debased Baglisb, and 
which was the lost phase of Gothic ardhitectnre in 
Bnelaud, beisc the prerailing style, especially in 
coUeces and buildings of a prirate character, until the 
midue of the 16th centuir. From this time few, if 
an^, buildings were erected after the Gothic 's^le in 
this country, until its revival about 1636, which is 
mainly owing to the endeavonis of A. W. Pugin, an 
architect of considerable eminence in his profession, to 
restore a taste for Gotbie architecture, especially in 
buildings designed for ecclesiastical purposes, that had 
long lain dormant. Since that time considerable im¬ 
provement has been eifooted in the style of our church 
architecture; and among other pubuo buildings that 
have been erected in this style may be named that 
magni6oent structure the New Palace of Westuiinater. 
A comparison of St. Paul’s Cathedral with 'Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey will at once show the superiority of Gothic 
architecture over the so-called classic style for 
churches and cathedrals; although it must be allowed 
that, except in the case of the new Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, which has just been cited, it is by no meaps well 
euited for buildings designed for the public service, or 
those of a private character. The otlgin of the name 
is involved in obscurity: it has been shown that the 
arohiteoture of ancient Borne was the parent source 
from which Gothic architecture was derived; and 
although it is certain that the settlement of the Ostro- 

f otbs and bangobardi, or Lombards, in tfae north of 
tsiy must have had a marlicd influence on Bonian- 
esque architecture, by the introduction of elements 
derived from the slruclaros of northern Europe, it is 
equally clear that the origin of this style cannot be 
attributed to these rude nations, whose Jtnowledge of 
the art of construction must have been as Umited as 
the degree of civilisation to which they had then 
attained. According to Mr. Bloxam, an eminent 
authority on English ecclesiastical architectnre, the 
term Gothic was introduced by the architects who 
flourished at the close of the 17th century, to express 
the inferiority of uiediteval architecture, according to 
their notions, to the classic style, which they were then 
endeavouring to introduce. French Gothic architec¬ 
ture, lilte that of England, is divided into three styles, 
termed Ogival primitif. Ogival seconduire, and Ogival 
tertiaire, or Flamboyant; corresponding to our Jirst, 
Second, and Third Pointed styles in their principal 
characteristics, and the period of time during which, 
they prevailed.—Eloiam's Qolhie Architeeturs ; 
Eruidon'a Summarp qf Gothic ArchileettA » ; Fergus- 
Boa'a Mandiook of Architecture} Oleseary of Arehitte- 
<«re,—Perher, Oxford, 

Gothic LaitacAaB. (See Gxbhah Ishopaob ahb 
Lztkuatvzb.) 


tended themselves more to the eastward, i 
themselves of a fleet, they sailed against Pity us, whloE 
they took, and subsequently Trebiiond shared the 
same iitte. In a second expedition they took Chaloe- 
don, Nicomedia, Nioma, Prnsa, Apamesu and Ciua. 
In a third expeditbn, comprising a fleet of 500 vessels, 
they landed at Cyzions, ravaged the coast of Attica, 
took and plundered Athens, Corinth, Argos, Sparta, 
and many other places. In 269 they undertook another 
vast expedirion, in which they ravaged Crete and 
Cyprus, and laid siege to Tbessaluuica; but they'were 
at length defeated in three separate engagement^ by 
the mnperor Claudius, with immense slaughter. They, 
however, still oontiuued to harass the Boman frontier, 
and in 272, the emperor Aurelian was obb'ged to cede 
them the province of Dacia; after which, were was a 
period of comparative peace for about fifty years. In 
833. their king, Uroric, crossed the Dsnulie; out he was 
at length defeated, and obliged to sue for peaoe. In 
the reign of Valens, they carried on a war with the 
Bomans for three years (367-69), but without any de< 
cislve result. About this time internal comme^one 
produced the diviriou of the great Gothic kingdom into 
the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, or Eastern Goths, 
who in&bited the shores of the Block Sea, from the 
Don to the Dnieper; and the'Visigoths, or Western 
Goths, who occupied Dacia, from the Dnieper to the 
Danube. About 376, the 11 une invaded Europe from 
the east, and the 'Visigoths implored the protection of 
the emperor Yalens, and leave fe settle on the east 
bank of the Douubeq which was granted them. The 
Ostrogoths being refused admission into the Boman 
territory, took reflige in the uiuuntaios. The oppres¬ 
sion of the Roman governors soon drove the Yisigoths 
to rebellion, and in the war which ensae<], they com¬ 
pletely defeated the Koruan army at Adrianople, in 
378, and the emperor Valens himself lost his life. They 
threatened Constantinople, but wore unalile to take it, 
and afterwards settled in Thrace and Dacia. Tliey 
soon became so numerous and powerful, that the court 
of Constantinople saw no other way of securing itself 
against their attacks than by making them an integral 
part of the empire. After many vicissitudes, thn 
Ostrogoths also obtained a settloment in Pannonia 
and Sclavonia, hut not till the destruction of the king¬ 
dom of the Huns in 463. The Visigoths, in process oi 
time, obtained a degree cf power which excited tha 
alarm of Greece and Italy. In 396, Alario made an 
irruption into Greece, laid waste the Pcl^onnesu^ 
and became prefect of Illyria and king of the Visi¬ 
goths. He invaded Italy about the beginning of the 
6th century, and W that measure brought on tb* 
destruction cf the Roman empire, since Blilicho, tha 
Roman general, could only obtain a victory over Alarie, 

, at Verona, in 40a, by withdrawing all the Roman 

Goths, yo/ie (Lat, Oothi, Ga/onei, Outfonee), the t roojis ftom the borders of the Rhine. Alario himself 
name of an ancient people of Germany, who in early soon" returned to Italy, and sacked Rome in 409, and 
times inhabited the coast of modern Prussia, from the again in 410. From Borne, Alaric turned to the souGi 


Vistula as far as Braunsberg, or Heiligenbeil. The 
origin of this people has not been ascertained with any 
degree of certainty. It is generally believed that they 
once inhabited Scandinavia, a belief that isbothsup- 
r^ed by tradition and ly the names of places there. 
The opinion further is, that they came from the south 
at a period long anterior to historic records. They are 
mentioned by Pytheas of Marseilles as inhabiting the 
shores of the Baltic, about the Frische Jlaff. They 
are afterwards mentioned by Tacitus; but from the 
time of Taeitns, no more is heard of them until the 
beginning of the 3rd centniy, when they are spoken of 
as a powerful nation on the coasts of the Black Sea. 
In the reign of the emperor Philippus, they took pos¬ 
session of Daeia, and laid siege toMaroianopolis, the 
capitid of Mcesia Beounda, which purchased peace for 
a Itfgeahra of money, A few years later, they again 
entered Meseda, but yetreated before the army of 
Decius, upon which, however, they unexpectedly 
tamed, and completely annihilated, near Philippopolis, 
at the foot of Mount Hiemns (a.s. 260), The follow- 
ing year they again eneounterra the Roman anny, and 
^feitod it with great siapghterj at Forum Trebonii, in 
Mossia; the emperor Dedus being among the number 
or the slain. His simcessor, the empwor Galios, in- 
anoed them to withdraw to their own territories, with 
h large snm of moi,ey. then seem to have ei- 


of Italy, where death cut abort his victorious career. 
In 412, (he Gotlis quitted Italy, the south of Gaul having 
been given np to them: and after having remaiDea 
there for a short time they crossed the Pyrenees and 
took possession of a large part of Spain, where 
Athaulf, the successor of Alario, was asaassinated. 
His sneoessor, VVallia, assisted the Bomans against the 
Vandals and Alaui, in Spain, and was rewarded with a 
portion of -western Gaul. The succeeding kings of 
the Goths extended their empire, both in France and 
Spain, and daring the latter part of the &lb centu^ 
it had reached the highest point of its prosperity, its 
capital being Tonlouse. At that time it embraceed the 
peater part of Spain, and a large portion of Gaul; 
but after that time the Goths in Gam were compelled 
to retreat before the Franks, while in Spain their 
empire was overthrown, about two centuries later, by 
the Saracens. After the fall of the Western Bomoa 
empire, by the invasion of Odoaoer, in 476, the eastern 
emperor, Zeno, persuaded Tbeodorio, king of the 
Ostrogotos, to invade Italy in 489. He was successful, 
and establmed thekingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy, 
Theodorio reigned for thirty-three years, and greatly 
strengthened his power and extended his kingdom; hut, 
after his death, disputes arose as to his successor, and 
the countrybecame embroiled in civil disaeusions. Jus¬ 
tinian, the Eastern ampator^ in ordw to pririlt by these 
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diiorden, dfspatolied Belisartns to Ibdy in 626, who 
took poMsMio# of Bomo, and, gaining tlui Mhniratioa 
of theiiiottw, was infited to become tbeir king. This, 
howeTBt, ho refused, but held the people in subjection 
to his vaster. TotUa, s noble QotS, rebelled, and 
made himself master of southern Italy. Ho was 
about to destroy Borne, but listened to the reuion* 
itraaces of Belisarius, that it would i^d more to his 
honour to spare it, and contented himself with die* 
persing the inhabitants, and repeopling it before the 
arrirf of a fresh army from Constantinople under 
Harsea. Totila fell in battle, and his suooessor, Theias, 
shared the same fate; Italy was reconquered, and the 
0otbio monarol^, established by Theodorio, ceased to 
exist, 664. The Goths, originallr sarsp and barbarous, 
had become civilised and enlightened before the time 
of Theodoric. This prince is muoh praised for his 
moderation, inte^ty, and love of justice. The public 
buildings of the city were kept in repair, and overseers 
were appointed to look after them, and to guard the 
statues. He was also distinguished in some degree as 
a patron of the fine arts, science, and learning. Ee- 
ligiouB liberty was aocorded to all; and there is said to 
have never been in Italy a better administration than 
that of Theodoric. The Visigoths were the first of all 
the German tribes to have a written code of laws, 
which was drawn up in the 6th century, half a century 
before that of Justinian.—B»f. Smith’s 2?{ciionmy 
Ancient Beographjfe 

Goubd, gourd (fr. eourge), the common name for a 
largo cnourbitaceous fruit, {See Pbpo.) The plant 
named Cucurhita Fepo yields the white gourd; C. 
maxima, the red gourd, or pumpkin; Zagenana oulaarie, 
the bottle-gour^ often used as a receptacle for fluid; 
Zuffa feeitda, the sponge-gourd; and Triehotanihee 
anguinea, the snake-gonrd. The wild gourd of the 
Old Testament (2 Kings iv. 39) is supposed to have 
been the bitter cucnmlier, or colocynth. 

Govt, gowt (Pr. goutte, Lat. guUa, a drop),in Path., 
is a painml disease of the joints, generally of the feet 
or hands, and more partionlarly of the great toes. 
It occurs mostly in persons advanced in life, and who 
indnlge freely in the pleasures of the table; and is 
heremtary, The attach is usually preceded by a dis¬ 
ordered state of the digestive astern, and commonly 
begins by a painful swelling of the first joint of the 
great too. It returns at longer or ahorter intervals, 
when it may attack various other parts; but generally 
the great toe is the ohiof seat of the disease. Bom# 
times the attack comes on without any previous 
warning; but usually, for some days or weeks before, 
the patient W been suffering ftom indigestion, with 
diminished appetite, fiatulenoe, costiveness, and a 
general feeling of lassitude and depression of spirits. 
He goes to bed, perhaps, in tolerable hMltli, and after 
• few hours is awakened by the sererity of the pain 
in the great toe, or sometimes the ankle, heel, or calf 
of the leg. The pain resembles that of a dislocated 
bone, and n attended with the sensation as if cold 
water was poured over the part: and this is succeeded 
by chilliness, shivering, and other febrile symptoms. 
These gradually abate as the pain increase, and it 
oontinuea usually to the following night, with some¬ 
times, however, a period of intermission daring the 
day. The pain ia of a burning or gnawing character. 
The next night, after some time of tMsing and rest- 
leasnesa, the patient succeeds in falling asleep; a gen¬ 
tle perspiration breaks out, and he awakes to find 
himself refreshed and the port oomparatiyely free from 
pain. On examining the limb next morning, it is 
found to be considerably swollen, the toe red and 
shiaing, and the veins of the foot muoh distended. 
There are usually a number of subsequent attaoks, 
becoming less and less severe, before what is known as 
a fit of the gout" is over; so that it oomraonly ex¬ 
tends over a period of several weeks, or even months. 
When the fit ia over, the system is relieved, snd the 

S ereon feels, both in mind and bo^, muoh better 
lan before the attack. At first, a fit of gout occurs 
only once perhaps in two or three years; but it 
becomes by degrees more and more frequent, more 
eerere, and of longer duration every auoooeding fit. In 
its progress, various ports of the body become affected, 
andtrandotions take place from one joint or limb to 
another: and after Ireqient attaefce, the jomts lose 
^969 
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their strength and flexibfiity, and become so stiff as to 
be deprived of all motion. jConcretioni of a chalky 
appearance are likewise formed about the joints; and 
affections of the Indues aiise from a deposit of the 
same kind of matter in them. Tbie matter ia a com¬ 
pound of urie acid and soda. The fits are more opt to 
ocenr in .spring or antumu than at other eeaaone of 
the year; probably owing to the variableneas of the 
weather at theae times. As the fits become more 
frequent and severe, so the constitutional derange¬ 
ment! become more marked and conatant. The appe¬ 
tite fails, indigestion is more constant, there is a 
tendency to oostiveness, the mind becomes restless and 
irritable, calooreoni de^sits are farmed in the arteries, 
calculi form in the bladdsar, and frequently the heart 
becomes diseased. Such are the general features of 
what is termed the regular gout: but there sm certain 
other kinds which differ widely from it in their general 
character. In atonic gout, the disease, instead of 
manifesting itself in the joints, attacks some of the 
internal organs, as the stomach, when the patient suf¬ 
fers from Indigestion, nausea, vomiting, and severe 
paint'; or the thoracic, viscera, when palpitations, 
fainting, and a||fhma arise. Betrooedent gout (Lat. 
podagra retrogradd) is when, after the iufiammation 
has occupied a joint, it suddenly disappears and fa 
transferred to some internal part, as mo stomMfa, 
heart, lungs, or brain, when it may give rise to vanous 
fatid disorders. Misplaced gout fa when, instead of 
attacking the joints, the disease proceeds inward, and 
causes an inflammatoiy affection of some of the inter¬ 
nal parts, with the same symptoms that attend infiam- 
mation of these parts from other oauses. The cause 
of gout has been shown by Dr, Garrod to be the excess 
of uric acid in the blood, resulting either from an 
excessive formation or a checked excretion, for there 
is reason to believe that this substance exists in very 
minute quantities in the blood even in perfect health. 
Topical remedies are of little use in gout. If the pa¬ 
tient fa plethoric, the inflammation is to be reduced 
by bleeding, purging, a low diet, and audorifloa. The 
use of oolchicum fa very beneficial during a fit of gout, 
but it requires to be used with oantion. The_ ^eat 
cure of tiiis disease, however, fa striet attention to 
diet and plenty of active exerrisc. The Sooteli cure of 
"living onasixpence a day and working for it” fa 
based upon the true nature of the disease.—By, 
Dr. Garrod On the Nature and Treatment gf Bout. 

GovBBtrirairT, guv’-em-ment (Aug.-Hor.), in Pol., 
is a word^mployed to denote either the particalar 
forms under which a atate fa governed, the ooUective 
body of its laws, or the person pr persons in whom the 
supreme power fa vested. There are three distinot 
forms of government.—e monarchy, in which the au- 
prvma powor ia in the bands of one person; ^au aris¬ 
tocracy, in which it fa vested in a privileged minority; 
and a democracy, in which it is exercised either directly 
or indirectly by the great body of the people. Mon¬ 
archy, in its abuse, becomes despotism; aristocracy 
tends to oligarchy; and democracy to ochlocracy, or 
mob government. The mixed form of government fa 
that wliioh combines all, or at least two, or these forms, 
and is an attempt to combine the good qualities of each, 
and to guard against their eviT tendencies. Every 
government comprises within itself three distinct 
powers,—the legislative, judioial, and executive. In 
its legislative capacity, it uiya down the laws by which 
its subjects are to be governed ; its judicial power is 
exercised in deciding, by means of various courts 
and judges, all questions connected with these laws; 
and its executive power in carrying out or putting 
into execution its fegislative enactments and judicial 
decisions. {See Ambioobaot, Dbjcoobact, Mowab- 

*^^o-«EBiraira, ItoSBJX. {See PanBBA»VovBj»- 
KBWT.) _ „ , 

OoVBBlfO*. (ffse StBAH-ElTGIirB,) 

Obacb, graiie (frat. gratia, Gr. eftons), is a term 
frequently used m Soripture, and by theological 
writers. In its most generd aigniflostiOT, it .w ein- 
olored to denote the love snd favour of God.towards 
mankind, more particolariy ta his sending bis son 
Christ Jesus to w for sinnerc It imphw tM 
gift springs from the bounty wd libwabty of the 
giver, mtkout any claim or ment on the part of the 






reaplMits. It is also employed to desifnate the in- Sajuvpra/fGer.), a title of nobility which eone> 
flaecce of the Divine 8]^tupon.the mind, by which an sponds m Oomany with our Bnelish qpunt. The first 
indiridtial is bronght to receive the truths of OtuistU mentimt of this particular grade of nobility occurs in 
anity: and hence, when an individual has heon brought the 6th century. There are two olassea of g»fs in Oer- 
iDtotbatoonditi<m,heiBeaidtobeinastateofc^ce. It many'at the present time, the first forming asection 
is also used to signify the gospd diqxtnsation, asdis- of the highest and Oldest nobilitv, and the second repre- 
tinguiahed from the legal; as when the apostle Paul seating the higher order of the lower nobles, 
speaks of our being “no longer under the law, but G’Bi.n>iro,yrq^e'-to(Ital.,aacratching),isthename 
under grace." Some theologians assert that there are fpven to a class oi inscriptions which have been found 
two kinds of grace,—>oommon and speoioL Common m certain ancient cities, and which have recently 
grace they regard as being extended unto ail men; excited some interest. They are street scribblings, 
special grace as that whiA is extended only to the the names, words, and sentences which are found 
elect, and by means of which they are brought unto rudely traced in charcoal or red chalk, or scratched 
Christ. Borne speak of grace as being irresistible, with a stylus on the plaster of the walls or pillars^ in 
efficacious, electing, justifying, sanctifying, do. The the public places. Many curious and interesting 
nature of grace has been one of the most fruitful gleanings Of tbem» found at Pompeii and elsewhere, 
eouroes of controversy in the Church, gaving rise to have been made publio, and more than one eminent 
much bitterness of feeling, and introducing many hair- scholar has applied himself to the subject as a special 
splitting distinctions, for vrhich there are no grounds study. They are not only extremely curious in them* 
in Scripture. * solves, but are valuable as tending to throw light on 

Gxacb, Dats ov, in Com., are certain days allowed the overy'day life and manners of the ancient world, 
by custom to be added to the time when abul becomes The subjects of this wall literature of the ancients 
due. The number of days varies in different uoun- appear to have been very misceUaneous. Many of 
tries: here it is three. Thus a hiU drawn on the the inserintions are of a religious oharaeter, others 
7th of Jaouan, payable three months after date, political; but the great majority of them appear to 
is not due till the lOtb of April. (See or nave been personal, and often of a satirical or grossly 
DxoaAitQB.) libellous character. Very many, indeed, hardly admit 

GsACiiiLASiA, or Plocama, grU-eiUlaV-rt’a, in Bat., of any regular clasmfication, being, os might be antici- 
a species of plants belonmng to the nat. ord. Algte, or pated, of a most motley character. Borne are scrapa 
Sea-weeds. The CfraeiUaria Uehenoidet is our cum- of poetry from well-known authors; others are doggrel 
mercial Ceylon moss. It is nutritive, emollient, and verses, or short sentences of unknown orimn. Some 
demulcent, and may be employed in the form of a are expressions of affection for a friend, while others 
decoction or jelly as a food for children and invalids; denote disapprobation. Many of them, too, are 
and medioinaUy in pulmonaty complaints, diarrhesa, mere ribaldry, sometimes of the grossest and most 
Ac. It is sometimes imported tmder the namo of disgusting tendency. The literary value of the graf- 
agar-agar, but Oracillaria tpinota has dso been im- fiti is, as was to bo expected, very slender; but they 
ported under the same name. Both species are largely are interesting as throwing light npon the manners, 
UMd in the Bast for making nutritious jellies, for customs, and modes of thought of the people. A small 
stiffening purposes, and for varnishing. OradUaria selection of these vrritings was pnblished by Dr. C. 
SelminOo-Borion is Corsican moss. It has been used Wordsworth in 1837; but the most elaborate and 
principally as a vermifuge, but its properties have been interesting work on this subject is the "Graffiti di 
much overrated. Oracillaria eratea, or Ki-tsai, is Pompei," 1856. But by far the most comprehensive 
cooked witii soy or vinegar in China; and is also used and magnificent work on this subject will be, when 
by the Chinese ladies for giving a gloss to theirbair. completed, " Monumenta Epigrapliica Fompeiana,'' 
Gkaoioso, grath-e~o'-»o (Bpi), is the name given in by Jos. Fiorelli. — Bef. Edinburgh Beviete, October, 
Spain to the buffoon, who m a very popular personage 1859. 

on the stage in that country. GuAPTiiro, grhfl'-ing (Ang.-Nor.), is a mode of 

Gbadibkt, yrai'-de-ent (Jjat. pnidtis, a step), a term propagating plants which is applicable to most kinds 
applied to the proportionate ascent or descent on any Of trees and shrubs, with the exception ofheaths and 
portion of a line of railway j thus an inclined plane beTbaoeous vegetables, which do not so easily admit of 
four miles long, with a total fall of 84 feef, is said to the operation. It is principally directed toward* firnit- 
have a gr^ient of 21 feet in the mile. In all cases it is trees, in order to continue their varieties. A tree 
desirable in ooaetracting rsdlways to make the road as which is grafted consists of two separate parts,—the 
•tralgbt. and with as near an approach to a dead level, scion and the stock: the union of these two oonstitntes 
as possible. During the early days of railraad.mabing the graft, and the operation by which the union is 
more importance was attached to tills subject than is effected is termed piffling. According to London, 
exhibited now. As late as 1846 Mr. Locke had great the end of grafting oonsists—Pirstiy, in preserving and 
difficulty in persuading the French authorities to multiplying varieties of fruH-trees endowed, accident- 
tolerate inclines with a gradient of 1 in 126. In thie ally or otherwise, with particular qualities, whioh can- 
country, however, on the Birmiitgbam and Gloucester not be transferred to their offspring by seeds, and 
line, the Tiokey incline, with a gradient of 1 in S7, has which would be multiplied too slowly or ineffectually 
been for years in successful work; and on the Vienna by any other mode of propagation; secondly, to aooe- 
and Trieste r^way the inclines aro sometimes carried lerate the firootifioation m trees, barren as well as 
for great distances at a gradient of 1 in 40. Steep fruit-bearing; thirdly, to improve the quality of fruits; 
inclines always, however, constitute a heavy burden on fomthly, to perpetuate varieties of ornamental trees or 
the working expenses of a railway, and should never be shrubs; and lastly, to change the species of fruit on 
admitted unless absolut^ necessary. (See Bailwat^ eny one tree, and to renew its fruitfulness. IVijn, 
GbaPpaIi, grdd'-«-al (Lot., frotn gradue, a step), in epUce, at tongue-grafting, is the mode most generally 
the liturgy of the Bomau Catholio church, is applied adopted in nurseries for propagating fruit-trees. It is 
to the few verses of the Holy Scriptures, generally the neoessaty, in order to perform this correctly, that the 
Ps^ms, which are chanted after the reading of the top of the stock and the extremity of the scion should 
Epistle, in the service of the Mass. It is so called be of equal diameter. The scion and stock arc out off 
from the priest, daring the time, being on the steps of obliquely at corresponding angles, or as near the samo 
the alto^ as the operator can guess; a slit is then made in the 

grM'-u-aH (lAt. gradue, netep), is one sloped face of the stock downwards, and in the scion 
who had taken B degree at a college or university. The upwards; the tongue, thus constructed, of the scion 
act of conferring degrees 46 called graduation. (See is then inserted in the oleft of the stock, the inner 
Deoebb, UKTVZBSin'.) _ barks of both being made to unite closely, and the 

Gbadub as EiBKtBBVit, grai'-dttt lid par-nhe'-eum whole is then bound round tightly with bats riband 
(Iiat., a step to Parnassus), is the name of a class- from left to right. The next thing to be done is to 
book need by scholars for assisting them in the com- clay all round, over the bass, from about an inch below 
position* of Latin verses. T'he words are arranged in the graft to an inch above, closing up all the apertures, 
^phabetioal order, and the quantities of each marked, so that no light, wet, or wind, can penetrate; tbrwbich 
Ine first work of this kind was by the Jesuit Aler, and object the clay is applied. Cl^-grqfling is another 
published at Cologne, 1702. variety, and only diiters from the above method in the 

QlU) r 
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naiotibeiag shimedpke tt weil6)e, ikod liring iaperlW in 
a coireapondidg in tM ^ i* m 

other method of arafting hy means or the jferme or 
eyes of plants, ahd itoOnsisto in tsiuog »» eye ot Md 
attached to a portion of the bark a^ttiftisporttog it 
to n similar pOKitkin in another or .mSerent ligneons 
regetable, Bio only diffbrenoh'Jbctvf^ bttddingi and 
grafting IS in the fact of the scion being in an embr^ 
state instead of being Hdly mptmi-^Sef. London’s 
Encyelopaidia of Gkirdiaihg, f&s alSO GaB»*kihO, 
HoBWCtrtMss, Ac.) ■ 

Gnain, gaain {Jhr. gr«i», liW. gninum), the emellest 
weight in the systehis commoniy used in England and 
Anierico for denoting the Weights of bodies. The 
value of the'gri^. is set forth in the act of parliament, 

5 Geo, IV. o. 74. (Aw Avontnupoia.) The grain can 
be taken as the common unitin comparing thcjsysteths 
of weight known as avdrdupois, apothecaries’, and 
troy.-The oniiee Hsvoirdapois contains 437‘5 grains; 
the apothecaries’ and the troy ounce 4S0:graiiia. The 
principal terms of the decimal system of Weights may 
thus be Mpressed in grains 

Ctraini, 

1 Itilogratnme — 16134 

1 Gramme = 15''1348 

I Oenfigrammo r = vlOlS 

1 MUligrusUme ^ s ‘0134 

A proposition for altering the value of tlie grain in the 
British Pharmaoopmiu was advanced in lf(i3; but the 
General Medical Council, after much consideration, 
determined not to interfere with the well-known 
weight. 

Ghsiw Tiir. (See Tih.) 

GaAina of Paraoisr. (See Airoutru:.) 

ORAliLie, QMt.i.hiXoms,gral'-legrili-iai-io'-reez (Lat. 
gratUe, stilts), the wading birds, tlio fourth of the 
six orders inU) which liinnicus divided tlie class Aven, 
or Birds. The order is thus described by him:—Bill 
suh-cylindrieal and rather obtuse; tongue entire, 
Besby; feet wofiing, the thighs half-naked; body 
compressed; the skin very thin and sapid; the tail 
short. Their food consists of Ushes, water reptiles, 
and animaiouloe obtained in marshes, and their nests 
are genertdiy found near the ground. The families of 
the order are the Grnidic, or cranes; the Ardoidm, or 
herons; theScolopacidss, or sandpipers, and snipes; 
the liaUidn?, or rails; the Charadriadie, or plovers ; and 
the Tautalidm, or ibices. It comprises all those birds 
which live both on land and sea, and to which both ele. 
ments are essential. Those which areessentially aouatic 
have a abort web to their tOes; their wings aremng, 
and, having no settled district, they fly from one sh^ 
to another as the seasons change. Beversl fossil romaihs 
of the families of this order of birds have been fonnd. 
In the Paris basin, bones pf birds referable to Gie 
genera Scolopax, Tringa, and Ibis, have been fonnd, 
and in the fresfa-Watcr formation of Tilgote Forest, the 
remains of a wader larger than a heron were found by 
X>r. ManteU. The fossil footsteps of wading birds, 
observed by Professor Hitchcock, in the new red sand. 
stone valley of the Connecticut, show that formerly at 
least seven species of GraUatores existed, varying in 
sise from that of a snipe to twice that of an ostrich.—. 
Bef. American Journal of Soienee and Arte, vol. xxix. 

GRAuntACSX, griffl-tn-fli'-se-e (from Lat. gmmsn, ; 
grass), in Dot., the Grasses, a nat. ord. of Monoeetgle- 
denes, sub-class Q-lumaeem. Of all the orders in the 
vegetable kingdom, this is the most important to man, 
as it affords his principal food, and is eminently sar- 
vioeable in other rospaots, by sttpplyiug fodder for 
cattle, sugar, and numerous nseiul products. As a li 
botameal group, there is none more natural, for the'' 
variations observed in the herbs, shrubs, and prbores- 
oent plants composing iti are of the simplest kind, 
arising generally from differences in the proportions of; 
parts. The Stem of a gross is round, jointed, and com- 
monly hollow. The leaves are alteruate, with Split 
sheaths, tetminatiiig above in memhranousriKmgaes or 
lignles. The flowers are perfect, ejr. unisexual, and 
grow in bunches (loeaetee or spGwfofs), or singly. 
There is no tme perianth, its plaee being anpplied by 
imbriosted braots (the obaff-scales), of whi^ ihMe 
are commonly two, called ofomss (see flirst iihiSti^tlob, 
b. b), placed at the base of tb| aolitery flower, er at the 


GrtataatSe 


base Swh looiHda) rsv^^ is only one gluBie. 

OocasionaUy these viilbpeS aap altogether .iriMeUt. 
Bach flower is also uSnsBy flfroiBhed utd- 

tional alternate bracts, OsltodP^w (h, a, iU jM; i!li^ 
tration); sometimes the inner pales is wanting. These 
ere also, in sotue eases, two or three ScSikssy esU^ 
hdleuUe, or gfomeffaAu,,;preSant; The stameUS v#y 
in xiunmer from one to sli, or even mor^tlie jwuhber 
is fregnently three (see second illiistratipn e. c> h) ; tim 
fllaments are capiUery; thS^tkbrS MtWstfle. ^^Th^ 
orury-(e) is enperior and oue-eelled, with a sotitary 




FiowE# or run OAT. 

ascending ovule; the stigmas (4,6) kro feathery, dr 
hairy. The fruit is a caryopsis. The seed has meriy 
albumen and a lenticular embryo, lying On one side at 
the base of the alburaen. The form of infloresaenoe 
is a point of groat importanco in the classifioation of 
the grasses. The single flowers, or looustss of flowers, 
may be arranged on a central column (ritckts), so as to 
formaoompaot head or spike (as in wheat) ; or they 
may be plaiM on a more or loss branched axis, so as to 
form a panicle (as iu the oat). Grasses are universally 
distributed over tiio globe. In temperabe and cold, 
climates they are herbaceous, and of moderate hel§ht^ 
while in tropical climates they become shrubby and 
arborescent, aiid sometimes grow to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet. Grasses usually grow together in large 
masses, and thns form the verdure of great tracts of 
soil: hence they have been termed social plants. There 
are 300 genera and prebaWy about 3,800 species. The 
most important^enera are T^Uicum, wheat; Sordeui^, 
barley; Aema, oat; Oryza, rice; Zsa, Indian corn, or. 
maire; Aceale, rye; fauicum, millet; Saeehariem, 
S« mr-eaue; Bamhma, bamboo; Andropogon daotylie, 
and jETolcin, lAee these names,) 

Gbamuar, pr&s'.mdr (Pr. grammaire, Ger.^aiMM*. 
Hk, Or. gravmatike, Lat. praismaAm), is the art of 
speaking or writing any language with currectuess aiid 
propriety. Considerea as an art, it necessarily sup- 
poses the previous existence of a language, the object 
of wliieh IS to oommunicate thought. Without at¬ 
tempting any alteration in S language already in use, 
it furnishes certain rules, founded on observation, to 
which the method of spewing adopted in that language 
way be reduced; and this collection of rules is called 
tlie grammar of that language. But apart from gram¬ 
mar, as applied to any particular language, there ia 
the pure scienoo of grammar, otherwise called universri 
grammar, which views language only oS sigifificant tA 
thought, and, negieetmg particular and arbitrary modi- 
fleaifons, introdttoed the sake iff beauty, or ptfierr 
wist^ examines the analogy and refotioftk between words 
and idaaS} distingitisbes between those partioulars 
which ark essontim tc language and those which are 
only .Aomdental; a&4 tiius furuishee a certain staudstd 
by which diffsreni language may he compared, and 
their tsseifal excellencies dr defeats pointed out. 

“ GratSpiar," says Max Mfilier, *'owes its origihililte 
yfl o^er seieuees, to a very iratural andpraoticalkkant, . 
The first wractical grammeriah was the first pfsMcat'e 
teacher oflauKiMigM j iOhd if we want to Iciiow the bo- 
glnhingf of kSe whehoe of lanltiage, we must try to 
find 01 ^ at what tiBiW’iii history df the world,-and 
iiuder what oircDmWMoeii; people first ihought of 
leasrii%k^i'^ffdt|Ed basii^ theirbwn, Atthatiime: 
wedihUfindthe flm.preiflfoal ^pmmioar, and net tlB 
theu. ^uqh: lhay; ready,at band, through 

the iess-mtereat^ researches of ^ilosophevs,. wiM 
likewise wfough the eritical Studies of the sobclan Vff 
Ahri»adria, flu the anoient fogisu of their wgnmie, ia 



